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“ Every  man’s  proper  mansion-hou^a,  and  homo,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  tho  seato  of  selfe-fmition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned." 

“ Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  whero  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“ 0ur  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bylban,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate 
to  strengthen ; a.nd  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  of  Purley. 

“ Art  sbows  us  man  38  he  can  bY  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  « nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’— furnishing  objects  by 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  art' taught  and  exalted,— and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  iu  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.” 
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ABATEMENT  of  nuisances,  the,  373 
Abbeys:  Glastonbury,  258;  Mailing.  642; 
Malmesbury,  274  ; Hornsey,  738;  West- 
minster, 524  ; 8t.  Alban’s,  28,  488,  601 
Aberdare  Board  Sobools.  172 
Aberdeen  Hydropathio  Establishment,  305 
Abingdon,  Church  of  St.  Nioholas,  382 
Aboriginal  architecture, Central  America,223 
Abyssinian  tube-wells,  455 
Aoademy,  Royal : free  opening  of,  87 ; specu- 
lations as  to,  131 ; students,  57 
Academy,  Royal  Soottish,  601 
Accidents: — Bursting  of  tank,  Crystal 
Palace,  457,  470,  612  ; collapse  of  a sub- 
marine tunnel,  127  ; death  by  lead  poison- 
ing, 278;  fall  of  bridge  in  Lancashire, 
457 ; fall  of  buildings : Cradley  Heath, 
278 ; Doctors’  Commons,  429 ; Dublin, 
457;  Oxford-street,  398;  Shadwell,  122 ; 
fall  of  chapel  floor,  Manchester,  457,  439  ; 
fall  of  girder,  Perth,  341 ; fall  of  obelisk, 
Beaumaris,  122  ; fall  of  rook,  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  457;  fall  from  a scaffold,  601; 
five  men  killed  by  sewer  gas,  429 ; 
four  masons  drowned,  338 ; gas  explo- 
sions : Tottenham  Court-road,  60,  67,  95, 
99 ; Wolverhampton,  99  ; landslip  near 
Sheffield,  683;  railway,  225,  260,287,343, 
398,  399,  432,  470,  690;  railway  bridge 
destroyed,  33  ; sewer  fatality,  Birkenhead, 
489  ; statistics  of  accidents,  398 
Accidonts,  employers’  liability  for,  62,  94 
Acoustic  experiments,  Engert’s,  221 
Aotions,  &o. :— Birnbaum  v.  Corporation  of 
Li  London,  compensation,  277;  Bryant  c. 
Lefevro,  right  to  air,  555  ; Byrne  t>.  Meade, 
injury  hy  scaffolding,  57  ; Carroll  u.  Scott 
ft  Edwards,  employers’  liabilities,  187 ; 
Caslake  y.  By  waters,  liability  for  payment, 

27  ; Chnrohwardens  of  St.  Luke  s c. 
Metropolitan  B oard  of  Works,  compensa- 
tion, 736;  Denston  v.  Roberts,  disputed 
dividend,  739;  Dent  v.  Auction  Mart 
Co.,  right  to  air,  555;  Drnry  v.  Perry  * 
Co.,  case  under  Building  Act,  124;  Eccle- 
siastical  Commissioners  v.  Kino,  light  and 
air,  255,  349  ; Edmonton  Local  Board  v. 
Cole  ft  Gimson,  bad  building,  27 ; Ed- 
monton Local  Board  v.  Etheridge,  bad 
building,  423  ; Edmonton  Local  Board  v. 
Preedy,  bad  building,  367 ; Emden  v. 
Ca-de,  the  Savov  Theatre,  60;  Finchley 
Local  Board  v.  Cooper  & Perkins,  build- 
ing bye-laws,  247 ; Fleming  v.  Eason, 
copyright  in  statistics,  25;  Fowler  u. 
Walker,  light,  and  air,  348  ; Glover  u.  Cor- 
poration of  London,  compensation,  710  ; 
Goodman  n.  Layborn,  contracts  and  arbi- 
trations,628, 640  ; Hall  v.  Lichfleld  Brewery 
Co.,  right  to  air,  654:  Hammond  v. 
Graham,  contract,  599  ; Hancock  v.  B«ker 
& Son,  professional  services,  737  ; Hars- 
tons  v.  Scott,  surveyors’  charges,  27 ; 
Haves  v.  Cordinglev,  shon-fronts,  737 ; 
Jones  r.  Midland  Railway  Co.,  compensa- 
tion, 191  ; Kerr  r.  Barron  ft  Wilson  and 
Stonnr,  distriot  surveyors’  f"eB,  61 ; K»rr 
• v.  Webster,  Building  Act  case,  247 : 
KnighHey  v.  Harvey,  height  of  r 
roof,  25  : Mayor  of  Ao-ringt.on  v.  Nutter, 
is  a road  a street  ? 156  ; Mein  v.  Metro- 
l polifan  Board  of  Works,  compensation, 
159  : Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  v. 
Neale,  buildine bye-laws,  187;  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  p.  Thurgood,  compen- 
sation, 658;  Metropolitan  Inner  Cirole 
Railway  Co.  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Co., 
award,'  27  ; Morgan  'v.  Birnie,  terms  of 
building  contracts,  104;  Moore  p.Rawson, 
right  to  air,  554;  Mvers  v.  Sari,  terms  of 
building  contracts,  104  : Paraire  v.  Alca- 
zar Theatre  Co.,  professional  services,  60, 
96  ; Parish  of  St.  Mary  Orgar  w.  Black- 
wall  Railway  Co.,  comi  ensation,94;  Parry 
v.  Smith,  injuries  by  gas,  671 ; Peebles  v. 
A'len,  Building  Act  case,  487  ; Percival  v. 
Hughes,  liability  of  building  owners,  708  ; 
Rahtske  v.  Edwards,  employers’ liabilities, 
187;  Robinson  p.Chatwin,  fees  paid  nnder 
protest,  91;  Smith  v Corporstion  of  Lon- 
don, compensation,  710  ; Squires  v.  Pontis, 
right  to  work  overtime,  571  ; 8t.  Pancras 
Vestry  t>.  Nash,  paving  apportionments, 
247;  Staight  n.  Burn,  light  and  sir,  255: 
gtpvons  v.  Holland,  architect  or  hnilder  ? 
155  ; Thurgood  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Work3,  compensation,  658;  Tottenham 
Local  Board  v.  Rowell,  assessment  of  pro- 
perty, 155:  Wadd  v.  Croll,  party-wall 
questions,  219  ; Wadsworth  v.  Smith,  ar- 
bitration clanses  in  contracts,  640;  Wea- 
vers’ Company  t>.  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  compensation,  94;  Wilkinson  v. 
Corporation  of  London,  compensation, 
277  ; Willan  v.  Mayor  of  Rochdale,  con- 
tractor’s claim,  124  ; Wood  v.  Gilbert, 
right  of  support  from  adjoining  houses, 
570  ; Woodward  r.  Svnnett,  Building  Act, 
670  ; Wyatt  v.  Batstone,  commissions,  57 
Adam,  the  Brothers.  162,  733.  769 
Adulteration  of  food  in  America,  711 
.(Esthetic  insurrection  in  India,  494 
Aesthetics  in  Sootch  schools,  770 
Africa,  South,  building  notes,  288,  380 
Aged,  an  abode  for  the,  Leipzig,  23 
Agreements,  builders’,  659 
Aids  to  the  Btudy  of  art,  256 


Air,  flow  of,  to  buildings,  554 
Air-engine,  Col.  Beaumont  s,  36,  487 
Albert  Dooks,  North  Woolwich,  1,  279 
Albert  Hall : Choral  Sooiety,  601 ; wood- 
carving  at,  489  ; organ  reoitals,  32 
Alberti,  L.  B.,  704 
Alcazar  Theatre,  60,  96 
Aldersga'e-street,  prooerty  in,  247 
Alhambra  Theatre,  657 
Alexandra  Palace  exhibition,  336,  517 
Alexandria,  428  „ , . 

Amerioa:  adulteration  of  food  in,  711  ; Mr. 

Hughes’s  new  colony,  368 
American:  Archteologioal  Institute,  ^^3 ; 
engineering,  183  ; Institute  of  Architects, 
630;  notes,  306,  368,  424  ; plambing,  187  ; 
progress,  319  ; Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
183 ; wonder,  the  latest,  522 
Americans,  London  for,  680 
Amiens  Cathedral,  547 
Amphitheatre  at  Bnda,  Roman,  489 
Amravati  tope,  199 

Analogues  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  257 
Ancient  monuments,  our,  216 
Anthropometry,  290 
Anti-restorationists,  the,  28 
Antieot  house,  ye,  304 
Antique  sculptor,  the  (poetry),  25 
Antiquities:  Pyrenean,  321;  Trojan,  661 
Apprenticeship  : school  in  Rouen,  276; 

system,  361,  423 
Arabia,  travels  in,  687 
Arbitration  : Lambeth  Infirmary,  251  ; 

clauses  in  contracts,  628,  640 
Arch,  pointed,  qneer  origia  of,  639 
Archteologioal  discoveries  : an  ancient  bar- 
row  455;  Asia  Minor,  3;  Carchemish, 
275 • Isle  of  Wight,  26 ; Orkney.  275  ; 
Pyrenees,  121;  Roman  antiquities  in 
York,  598  ; Dr.  Schliemann'a,  661 ; Win- 
chester, 275 

Arohieological  Institute  of  America,  223 
Archroologioal  Institute  at  Linooln,  186, 202, 


215 

Archceological  noteB,  28  _ 

Arohieological  professorship,  University 
College,  62 

Archaeological  societies  : Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire,  136  : British  Archaeolo- 
gical Association,  94,  229,  257  . 273,512, 
521;  Cambrian,  310:  Derbyshire,  124; 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  220  ■ 
Essex  260 ; Kent,  186  ; London  and 
Middlesex,  249  ; Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  215;  Norfolk,  123;  Somer- 
setshire, 258,  260;  Surrey,  127;  Sussex, 
21-9;  Wiltshire,  516;  Worcester,  458 
Archaeology:  classic,  study  of,  575;  Rhind 
leotures,  484 

Architect  and  contractor.  122,  156 
Architect,  the  practice  of  an,  453,  652 
Architect-mayor,  an,  680 
Architect’s  : payment,  Birmingham  School 
Board,  488  ; Tomb,  Toronto,  483 
Architects:  contracts  and,  170 ; dootorsand, 
423;  in  Ireland,  659;  Italian  Renaissance, 
704;  past  and  present,  665;  quantities 
and  671  ■ sanitation  and,  401,  423,  519, 
666.’709,  737,  763,  770 

Architects  of  buildings  and  authors  of  de- 
signs illustrated  ; — 

Adam.R.  ft  J..  Library,  Sion  House.  726 
Alavoine,  M.,  Metal  Spire,  Rouen  Cathe- 
dral, 584  „ „ 

B“llu  & Deperthes,  MM.,  H6tel  de  Ville, 
Paris,  328 

Banks,  W.  C.,  St.  George’s  Church,  Lew- 
isham, 414,  416 

Bell,  C.  : Fisher-lads’ Institute,  Grimsby, 
141  • Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools,  Totten- 
ham, 326 

Birch,  J.,  Residence,  Cirencester,  507 
Bordianx,  M.,  Belgian  Exhibition,  110 
Bosse,  H.  .T  von  B.,  Russian  Church, 
i’resden,  722 

Brewer.  H.  W.,  Sulzfeld,  Germany,  142 
Buckle,  J.  G.,  Architectural  Medley,  264 
Clegg  ft  Knowles,  Denzell  House,  Bow- 
don,  17,  48 

Clnss  & Schu'ze,  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, 388 

Corson,  G.,  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings, 
356 

Coosins.  J.  A.,  Mason  Soienoe  College, 
Birmingham,  444,  446 
Crawlev.  J , Seminary.  C'apham,  292 
Cnrte,  M.  L.  de  Memorial  of  Leopold  I., 
Brussels,  181 

Dawes,  W.,  Welsh  Chapel.  Pendleton.  331 
Deehaume,  G.,  Corot’s  Monument,  Ville 
d’Avrav,  262 

Donndorf.  Prof.,  Schumann  Monument, 
Bonn,  761 

Elkington  & Son,  Bermondsey  Town-hall, 
688,  591 

Ferrey,  B.,  Conservatory  at  Baeshot,  486 
Flockton,  T.  J.,  & Robson.  E.R.,  Central 
Schools  and  Offices.  Sheffield,  -16.  53 
Fowler,  J.,  St.  Swithin’s  Chnreh,  Lincoln, 
649 


GibBOn,  J.,  Child’s  Bank.  Temple  Bar,  646 
Giles  A Gough,  Crewkerne  Grammar 
School.  266 

Goodchild,  T.,  Viearaee,  Teddineton,  16 
Grant,  W.  L.,  Coffee  Tavern,  Milton,  299 
Hall,  H.,  Patrick  Stead  Hospital,  Hales- 
worth,  631 


Architects  of  buildings,  &c.,  continued: — 
Hansom  & Son  : Drawing-room,  Der- 
went  Ball,  759  ; 8chools,  Arundel,  729 
Hei'on,  A.  & A.  Municipal  Buildings, 
Perth,  384 

Hope  ft  Jardine : Bradford  Technical 
School,  501;  Pudsey  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute, 561,  565 

Howard,  J.  G.,  own  Tomb,  Toronto,  472 
Innes,  C.,  Vicarage,  Cudham,  271 
Keeling,  B. : Jerusalem  Coffee  Hoose,  80; 

Premises,  Tokenhouse-vard,  204,  208 
Korompay,  Baurath  G.,  Porcelain  House, 
Vienna,  234 

Lamb,  E.  B.,  St.  Margaret's  Church  and 
8ohools,  Nice,  176 

Lee  & Smith,  Parochial  Offices,  West- 
minster, 449, 451 

Lipsiua,  Herr,  Johannisstift,  Leipzig,  21 
Luck,  C.  L.,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Upper 
Holloway,  359 

Mileham,  C.  H.  M.,  Mission  House,  High- 
gate,  421 

Mills  & Murgatroyd,  Manchester  and 
Couotv  Bank,  616 

Moest  Prof,  Trophy  at  Freiburg.  660 
M mre,  H.W.,  Nixo-i's  Sohool,  Oxford,  535 
Moric*,  MM  , Monument  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Paris,  647 

Norton,  J.,  Submarine  Telegraph  Co.’s 
Offices,  618 

Opekuschin,  M.,  Pusobkin  Monument, 
Moscow,  412 

Peddie.J.  D., Mausoleum, WindleBtone, 419 
Pit-,  A.  R.,  Exeter  Hall,  Htrand,  333 
Poelaert,M..Palaoe  of  Justice, Brussels, 212 
Pugin  ft  Pugin  : Franciscan  Church, 
Glasgow,  116;  Presbytery,Ormskirk,  321 
Reade,  T.M  , House  at  Blund-Usauds,  563 
Reiss,  Herr,  Monument  to  “Mercator,” 
Duisburg,  140 

Ribera,  P.,  Great  Hospital,  Madrid,  352 
Robinson,  J L.,  Town-hall,  Kingstown, 
Dublin,  147 

Robson,  E.  R.,  and  Flockton,  T.  J. 

Central  Schools,  Sheffield,  -16,  53 
Rochet,  MM.,  Statue  of  Charlemagne, 
Paris,  481 

Schreter,  B.  L..  Theatre  at  Tiflis,  179 
Scbultze  & Cluss,  National  Museum, 
Washington,  388 

Scott,  G.  G.,  St.  Mark’ 8 Church,  Milver- 
ton, 526,  528 

Seddon,  J.  P.,  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibi- 
tion, 238 

Smith,  J.  T.,  Chelsea  Hospital  for 
Women,  14 

Smith,  T.  R.,  North  London  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  754,  756 
8p'ce,  R.  P.,  Gasworks,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
75,78 

Statham,  H.  H.  : Decorative  Suggestions 
from  Natural  Forms,  442,  474,  602,  630, 
658,  586,  641,  724 ; Details  from  South- 
well  Minster.  354 

Tillman,  Messrs.,  Warehouse,  Sunder- 
land, 676 

Trol'ope,  J.  E..  Wes.minster  Paroohial 
Offices,  477,  479 

Truman  & Pratt,  Church  Institute,  Snein- 
ton,  621 

Turnbull.  T.,  Post-offioe,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  476 

Ulmann,  M..  Monument  to  Countess  of 
Caen,  PariB,  174 

Waterhouse,  A.,  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire, 
696,  700 

Whichcord,  J., Premises,  Bncklershury,  49 
Wren,  Sir  C.,  St.  Mildred's  Church, 
Bread-street,  19 

Architects’ : commissions  at  Birmingham, 
60  ; fees  paid  under  prot-st,  94  ; specifi- 
ca’ior  s as  to  wood,  628.  658 
Architectural  : congress  at  St.  Germain, 69; 
copvism,  122:  education,  552,  742;  ex- 
aminations, 553;  fitness  of  pictures  in 
Italian  buildings,  337  ; medley,  260;  pre- 
tenders, 249  ; treatment  of  terra-cotta, 
195,  231  . 

Architectural  Association  : Architects  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  703;  an hitectural 
treatv  ent  of  smsll  staircases,  746  . 748j 
Conversazione.  566 ; excursions,  94,  157, 
229,  259,  344,  424 ; origin  of,  703,  736,  769  ; 
President's  address,  580;  prizss,  566; 
Surveving  Class,  276 ; use  of  oements. 
651  679  . 

Architectural  societies  : American  Institute 
of  Architects,  630;  Glasgow  Architedu-al 
Assocation,  487  629;  Leicester,  766; 
Liverpool,  625,  642,  708;  Northern,  533 
Architectural  Union  Company,  671 
Architecture  : aboriginal,  in  America,  223; 
abroad,  633;  in  Austria  aod  Germany, 
635;  church,  94;  Churrigucresque,  349; 
in  Cyprus.  603  ; domestic,  in  the  Stroud 
district,  136  : Egyptian.  341,  428  ; Gothic, 
9;  German  Gothic,  648;  Indirn,  carved 
details  of,  7 ; influence  ofcnst''m  on,  745  ; 
of  Madeira,  744;  practical,  at  ibe  Insti- 
tute, 549.  652  554;  Renaissance.  9.  703 ; 
Romanesque,  371  ; at  University  College, 
30,  436  ; urban  c.  street,  65 
Ardeley  Bury  estate,  Herts,  185 
Arizona,  aboriginal  architecture  of,  223 
Armstrong  Park,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  191 
Army  and  Navy  Hotel,  231,  624 


Art : abroad,  633;  in  Austria  and  Germany, 
635;  beauty  and,  711;  chapter,  a new, 
402;  companies  (limited),  604:  critics, 
93,  i22  ; drama,  and  religion,  119  ; exhi- 
bition at  Turin,  132;  exhibitions,  131, 
340,  457;  French,  256;  gallery  for  Bir- 
mingham, 62,  97,  149,  172,  770  ; Greek, 
40  55.92;  Hicti'e,  364,  402;  Indian,  31; 
Japan-se,  399,  714;  metal-work,  72,  164, 
279,285;  museums  for  the  provinces,  120, 
310^669;  nature  and,  119;  nude  in,  247, 
277,  497 ; perceptive  faculties  in,  348  ; 
popular  recreations  and,  363;  progress, 
French,  651 ; pupilage,  338,  466  ; ques- 
tions at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  259, 
398,  466,  492  ; relation  of  to  social  science, 
467’  496  ; resuscitation  of  old,  122  ; in 
Scotland,  170;  the  State  and,  458,  765; 
Btudy  of,  256  ; training  at  Geneva,  611 ; 
work  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition,  346; 
workmanship,  Society  of  Arts’  prizes,  768 
Art  Journal,  the,  and  Mr.  8.  C.  Hall,  598 
Art-Union  of  London,  pictures  selected,  154, 

Artisans’  dwellings  : Clerkenwell,  172  ; 
Dublin,  368;  Liverpool,  275,  322;  South- 
wark, 246 

Artisans’  Dwellings  Aot,  operation  of,  26, 
158,  159.  187,  215,366,  598,  629,  736 
Artisaus'  Institute,  406 
Artisans’  wages  on  the  Continent,  60S 
Artists,  great,  how  made,  56 
Artists'  orphanage,  Paris,  105 
Arts:  Club,  Paris,  6;  industrial,  l 
many,  41 
Arundel,  boys’  school,  733 
Asbestos,  573  ... 

Ashm  de’s  house,  8outh  Lambeth,  127 
Asia  Minor,  recent  executions,  3,  38 
Asphalto  pavem-nts,  436,  514,  623 
Aston  public  buildings,  249 
Australia:  public  works,  330;  railways,  3 
Austrian  architecture  and  art,  635 
Avebury,  257 

Award,  dispute  as  to  validity,  27 
Awards,  Sydney  Exhibition,  28,  97 
Ayr  hospital,  127 


; Ger- 


BAOK  STREETS,  disadvantages  of,  538 
Bagahot,  conservatory  at,  486 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  705 
Bankruptcy  Court,  the  old,  -76 
Banks:  Child's,  279  , 310,  642  ; Clerkenwell, 
172-  Cornhill,  27;  Dundee,  623;  Halt- 
whistle,  573  ; Llanwrst,  489 ; Manchester 
aud  County,  613  . . 

Barcelona,  duo.  way,  St.  Maria  del  Alar,  106 
Barometer,  the  Jordan,  639,  678 
Barracks  : planning  and  construction,  609, 
659,  679,  680  ; sale  of,  188 
Barrow,  an  ancient,  455 

Barry’s  paintings  at  the  Adelphi,  493,  656, 
675,  720  A nnn 

Basingstoke  Canal,  acoident  to,  399 
Bastille,  Paris,  site  ot,  6 
Batavia  harbour  works,  170 
Ba'hs:  Dudley,  305;  Lungton,  641;  Rich- 
mon-l,  395  ; Rotherham,  26;  Rotherhithe, 
25;  Salford,  686 

Battersea-,  bridge,  348,  616,  601;  park, 
85  ; steam  laundry,  426 
Beaumo  t’s  air-engine,  36,  487 
Beautiful : philosophy  of  the,  119 ; and  the 
useful,  580,  629,  658,  679 
Beauty  and  art,_711 
Bedfont  indus'i  ial  school.  62 
Bed'ord  Chapel,  ceiling  of,  569 
Bedf  irdbnry  i upruvements,  410 
Bee-farming,  British,  278 
Belfry,  Soiiwabiscn  Gmiind,  749 
Be  giau  Exhibition,  Brussels,  110,  346,  433 
Bells  : ca-.t  steel,  97 ; Lincoln  Cathedral, 
738;  pneumatic,  159 
Berlin  Academy  of  Arts,  311 
Bermondsey  I'own-hall,  595  . 

Be'hnal-green  House  Property  Association, 
218 

Bewick’s  works,  605 
Bill  for  the  works  at  Blenheim,  743 
Bil-ton,  sanitary  state  of,  769 
Birkbeck:  Building  Society,  97;  Literary 
Institution,  220 
Birkdale  sewerage  works.  541 
B'rke  head,  subw-ya',  220 
Birmingham:  art  g-ll-rv  for,  62,  97,  149, 
172,  770;  Chamberlain  M- mortal,  545; 
employment  of  Corporation  architects, 
60  ; gas-  lighting  experimeu  8, 573;  market- 
ba>l  fountain,  1 25 ; Ms-on  Science  College, 
321,  439;  Master  Builders’  Association, 
573’,  public  buildings  at  Anton,  219; 
School  Board  architect's  payment,  488; 
8t.  Marie’s  College,  Oscott,  27 
Black-hole  of  Hammerr-mi'h,  410 
Blackfriars,  Royal  Hotel,  304 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  sculpture  for,  44,  426, 
456,  614,  669 

Rlaeugwawr  Board  Schools,  172 
Bleamoor  l'"nu.-l  accident,  260,  287 
Rjenheim  Palace,  prices  of  worit,  743 
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Blundell’s  Sch-  ol,  Tivert.  n,  30 
R undelhauds,  residence  at,  6H5 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  railways,  432,  ( 
Bointia,  Diggings  in,  769 
Boiler  inspection,  396 
Bombay  publio  buildings,  568 
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Bonn,  the  Schumann  Monument,  750 
Booka,  exhibition  of,  in  Paris,  72 
Books  and  pamphlets,  sizes  of,  629 
Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  notices,  reviews, 
and  articles  as  to  : — 

Adam,  K.  & J.,  Architecture,  Furniture, 
and  Decoration,  733 

Arcbffiological  Institute  of  America,  First 
Annual  Eeport,  223 

Birdwood,  C.  M.,  Industrial  Arts  of  India, 

31 

Boissier,  G. , Promenades  Archrcologiques  : 

Home  et  Pompeii,  135 
Botta,  E.,  Relation  d’un  Voyage  dan9 
1'  Yemen,  687 

Buckley,  R.  B.,  Irrigation  Works  of 
India,  599 

Cook,  J.  E.,  8culptor  caught  Napping, 770 
Cousin,  Victor,  Philosophy  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, 119 

Cripps,  W.  J.,  Old  French  Plate,  600 
Cutier,  T.  W.,  Grammar  of  Japanese 
Ornament,  714 

Fleming,  W.,  Index  to  Our  Railway 
System,  25,  515 

Fowler,  J.,  Domestic,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Monastic  Architecture  of  England  and 
Wales  (in  M8.),  395 

Galton,  Capt.  D.,  Healthy  Dwellings,  283 
Handbook  to  Dyce  and  Forster  Collec- 
tions, South  Kensington,  62 
Head,  P.  It.,  and  Poynter,  E.  J.,  Classic 
and  Italian  Painting,  125 
Jones,  J.  E.,  Account  of  Wandsworth, 
Putney,  and  Hammersmith  Bridges,  8 
Kains- Jackson,  C.  P.,  Our  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, 216 

Leyland,  J.,  Ancient  Buildings  of  Hali- 
fax, 278 

Lomas,  J .,  Manual  of  the  Alkali  Trade,  220 
Map  of  Palestine,  One-inch  Survey,  70 
Muckley,  W.  J.,  Handbook  for  JPainters, 
428 

Murray,  A.  S.,  Early  Greek  Sculpture,  634 
Notes  on  Sketching  Tours,  278 
Plauche,  J.  R.,  Songs  and  Poems,  659 
Planat,  P.,  ChaulTage  et  Ventilation  des 
Liens  habitus,  663,  685 
Pound,  C.  A.,  Architecture  and  How  it 
Arose,  639 

Poynter,  E.  J.,  and  Head,  P.  R.,  Classic 
and  Italian  Painting,  125 
Pratt,  W.  S.,  Columnar  Architecture  of 
the  Egyptians,  341 

Ravet,  O.,  et  Thomas,  A.,  Milet  et  le 
Golfe  Latmique,  3,  38 
Revue  des  Arte  Decoratifs,  Paris,  41 
Richards,  W.,  Construction  of  Gasworks, 

Robinson,  J.  F.,  British  Bee-farming,  278 
Scamell,  G.,  and  Colyer,  F.,  Breweries 
and  Maltiugs,  278 

Sharpe,  Edmund,  list  of  works,  595,  623 
Schliemann,  H.,  Ilios  : the  City  and 
Couutry  of  the  Trojans,  661 
Smith,  C.  Roach,  Collectanea  Antiqua, 
26,  93 

Smith,  T.  Roger,  Architecture,  Gothic 
and  Renaissance,  9 

Variorum,  32,  126,  157,  190,  341,  367,428 
515,  514,  630,  659,  682,  710,  738,  770 
Westlake,  N.  U.  J.,  A History  of  Painted 
Glass,  68,  156 

Bootle  : docks,  152;  townhall,  91 
Boston,  U.8.,  house  drainage  in,  375,  514 
Bottu’s  travels  in  the  East,  687 
Boucb,  Sir  Thomas,  556 
Bournemouth  pier,  221,  250 
Bow  Industrial  Exhibition,  32,  88,  277 
Bowdon,  Manchester,  Denzell  House,  10,  44 
Boxgrove  Priory  Church,  248 
Bradford  : art  museums,  120  ; technical 
school,  511  ; water  supply,  424 
Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  Roman  villa,  26, 
516,  509,  573,  631,  716 
Bramaute,  705 
Brasses,  preservation  of,  221 
Bread  Reform,  568,  691 
Brentwood,  land  at,  20 
Bribes,  739 

Brick  and  tile  making,  90,  157, 189 
Bricks:  consumption  of,  in  London,  303; 
historic  interest  of,  253;  moulded,  397; 
Staffordshire  blue,  strength  of,  27 
Bridges  : BatterseB,  348,  516,  601 ; big,  163; 
Blackfriars,  sculpture,  44, 420, 456, 514, 569; 
free,  2,8, 152;  Indian  railway,  23;  London, 
163  ; Menai,  164;  metropolitan,  152,  230  ; 
over  the  Ou'e,  Hillgay  Fen,  677  ; Rhyl, 
617;  roofs  and,  314;  Skeldergate,  York, 
56;  St.  James’s  Park,  86;  T*y,  39,  87, 
130,  157,  163,  221,  302,  341,  556,  659 
Bristol:  Archieological  Society,  136  ; notes 
from,  696;  pictures  at,  279;  University 
College,  308 ; Venturers'  Schools,  com- 
petition, 310,  333 ; Wagon  Works  Com- 
pany, 159 

British  Arehasological  Association,  94,  229, 
257,  273,  512,  524,  657,  709 
British  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science,  Swansea  meeting,  239,  320,  348 
British  Museum  : reference  library,  42,  95, 
125,  276 ; Sunday  opening  of,  86 ; works 
on  palteograpby,  627 
Brixton,  bad  building,  498 
Broadstairs  drainage,  366 
Brunelleschi,  704 

Brussels:  Belgian  Exhibition,  110,  316, 
-433;  fetes,  the,  318;  Monument  to  Leo- 
pold I.,  127,  181;  Palais  de  Justice,  215 
Bucklersbury,  premises  in,  55,  633 
Buda,  a Roman  amphitheatre,  489 
Budge-row,  property  in,  311 
Builders’  : agreements,  659  ; contracts,  628, 
040;  estimates,  738 ; Exchange,  Holbcrn, 
771 ; supply  stores,  600 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  96,  157, 
318,  4S9,  601,  626,  657 

Builders’  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution,  26 
Building : bye-lawa,  breach  of,  247 ; in 
Canada,  464;  contracts,  terms  of,  104; 
curiosity,  a,  125;  in  Cyprus,  603  ; and 
landscape,  623;  line,  277 ; notes  from 


South  Africa,  288, 380 ; trade,  specialism io, 
718;  trade  employ S>,  federation  of,  152; 
suburban,  and  the  Building  Acts,  456 
Building  Act,  Metropolitan,  cases  under : 
failure  to  give  notice,  487  ; fee 3 for 
“flats,”  124;  height  of  chimneys,  2-47  ; 
height  of  rooms  in  roof,  25  ; line  of  front, 
628  ; mortar,  187,  570 

Buildings  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  276 

Burlington  House  colonnade,  the,  85 

Burmantofts  terra-cotta,  303 

Burning  of  the  Duke's  Theatre,  Holborn,  63 

Burns’s  cottage,  487 

Buxton,  Devonshire  Hospital,  5? 

CABINET-MAKERS’  Association,  24 
Co/di  of  Munich,  the,  693 
Calton  Gaol,  Ediuburgb,  339 
Camberwell : dispensary,  423 ; improve- 
ments at,  202  ; now  sisterhood  house,  66  ; 
parochial  work,  459 
Cambrian  Archieological  Sooiety,  310 
Cambridge  : Caius  College  ventilation,  572; 

Cavendish  College,  260 
Canadian:  building,  464 ; industries,  636 
Canal,  Panama,  719 
Canal  Boats  Act,  87 
Candahar  railway,  the,  313 
Canterbury  cathedral,  278,  429 
Cantor  Lectures  on  pottery,  654,  694 
Cape  Towo,  notes  from,  288,  380 
Carchoruish,  275,  402 
Caricatures  in  stone,  391 
Carnarvon  Castle,  279 
Carpenters'  Hall,  682 
Carpet  patterns,  168 
Carved  work,  Indian  architectural,  7 
Cases  under  Metropolitan  Building  Act  (see 
“ Building  Act”) 

Castles  : Carnarvon,  279  ; Conway,  278  ; 
Devizes,  274;  Falaise,  670,  596;  Wind- 
sor, 631 

Casts : at  the  ficole  dea  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris,  5 ; a gallery  of,  in  America,  191 
Catastrophes,  railway,  225,  260,  308,  343, 
398,  399,  432,  470 
Cathedral  Commission,  the,  63 
Cathedrals:  Amiens,  547  ; Canterbury,  278, 
429;  Chester  (corbels),  391;  Cologne, 
251,  301,  491,  547,  6il,  G72  ; Douglas,  Isle 
of  Man,  190 ; Lincoln,  202,  (bells)  738  ; 
Melbourne,  279;  Norwich,  229,  424; 
Rouen,  582  ; St.  Paul’s,  279  ; Trnro,  120, 
276, -486;  Winchester,  670 
Causes  of : bad  work,  679, 710 ; destruction 
of  the  Tay  Bridge,  39 

Caxtou  : coffee  tavern,  337  ; memorial,  a, 
165,  225,  711 

Ceilings,  plaster,  danger  of,  569,  599 
Cement,  Portland,  539 
Cement  works,  Northfleet,  768 
Cement  and  concrete,  651,  679 
Cemeteries  : Carlisle,  771 ; Everton,  154  ; 
Wandsworth,  87 

Cemetery  chapels  and  the  Burials  Act,  48S 
Census  Bill,  the,  83 
Ceylon,  public  works  in,  380 
Chalet  Company  (Limited),  158 
Chamberlain  memorial,  Birmingham,  545 
Channel  tunnel,  127,  133,  290 
Chapel,  Roslyn,  170 
Chapel-building,  Wesleyan,  309 
Charlemagne,  statue  of,  Paris,  -433 
Charterhouse-street,  property,  97, 155,  259 
Chilteau  de  Menars,  statues  of,  133 
Cheapside,  Meroers’  Company's  buildings, 
288,  642 

Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  23  • 

Cheshire  salt-mining  districts,  611,  715 
Chester  Cathedral,  corbels,  391 
Chesterfield  and  its  trade,  43 
Chevreul's  theory  of  colour,  101 
Child’s  Bank,  Temple  Bar,  279,  310 
Chimney-pieces,  wooden,  danger  of,  189 
Chimney-stacks,  73  ; at  the  Criterion,  247 
Chiswick,  new  school  of  art,  341 
Cholera  at  Sandbacb,  Cheshire,  306 
Christ  Church,  Newgate-street,  395 
Christ's  Hospital,  proposed  buildings,  245 
Christmas  : cards,  250,  641,  683  ; reverie, 
638;  vision,  763 

Church  : architecture,  27,  94,  577  ; decora- 
tion, 29;  decoration,  8t.  Pancras,  427  ; 
monnments,  93  ; planning,  and  clerical 
criticism,  577;  windows,  Guildford,  714 
Church-butldiDg  and  restoration  news:  — 
Abingdon,  382  ; Abbot's  Bromley,  571 ; 
Anstey,  West,  63;  Ashley,  514;  Aston, 
340;  Banbury,  543;  Bathford,  543;  Bed- 
ford, 671  ; Bermondsey,  157  ; Beverley, 
308  ; Bideford,  96  ; Birmingham,  543  ; 
Biankney,  249;  Bradley,  571;  Brixton, 
66;  Broad  Hinton,  680  ; Broughton  Sul- 
ney,  28;  BrynatnmaD,  5-43;  Burnham 
Westgate,  73:i ; Chideock,  549;  Clerken- 
well,  96 ; Cottingham,  61  ; Culworth, 
309;  Dartmouth,  157;  Dorchester,  571; 
Dublin,  341;  Duddo,  027;  Ealing,  630; 
Erlestoke,  308  ; Exeter.  96,  189,  599,  658  ; 
Featherstone,  458  ; Four  Elms,  96 ; 
Frant,  571;  Frome,  340;  Fulham,  96; 
Gatley-in-Etehe'ls,  96;  Gunni«lake,  59S  ; 
Hackoey,250;  Halloughton,  515  ; Hard- 
row,  189;  Heythrop,  543;  Holloway, 
361;  Hungerford,  571;  Ipswich,  5413 ; 
Kirkdale,  367 ; Lewanick,  29 ; Lewis- 
ham, 421 ; Lincoln,  152,  651 ; Liverpool, 
425;  Llanbadern,  30;  Llawr-y-Glyn,  367  ; 
London,  711;  Maghull,  426;  Margaret- 
ting,  29;  Marston,  308;  Milverton,  526; 
Minster,  573 ; Newcastle-on-Tyne,  250, 
543:  Nice,  172,  Norton  Lees,  20  ; Noss, 
307;  NnnniDgt  m,3G7  ; Nuthurst,157;  Old 
Deer,  367  : Oldham,  30  ; Paddington,  249  ; 
Painswiok,  340;  Pinhoe,  189;  Plaistow, 
671;  Plymouth,  127;  Poplar,  615  ; Raw- 
tenstall,  5-43;  Rhondda  Valley,  61;  Sal- 
combe,  157;  Shaw,  682;  Sheffield,  398; 
Boham,  30;  Southburgh,  571;  Southport, 
671  ; Spalding,  596  ; Stratford,  669  ; 
Stratfora-on-AvoD,  571  ; Stow-cum-Quy, 
681;  Swansea,  309;  Swymbridge,  542  ; 
Tamworth,  361,  643  ; Tedworth,  680 ; 


Tulse-hill,  220  ; Tywardreath,  457 ; Waen- 
fawr,  515;  Walkern,  630;  Walsall,  614; 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  425;  Watford,  571; 
West  Anstey,  63;  Whitechapel,  630  ; 
Whittle-le-Woods,  308;  Wigton,  515; 
Wilden,  30 ; Wingfield,  681 ; Wynyard 
Park,  571  ; Ystradyfodwg,  61 
Church  institutes  : Maidstone,  573 ; Snein- 
ton,  623 

Churches:  Duddo,  627  ; Escomb,  Durham, 
220;  Franciscan,  Glasgow,  111;  Lewanick, 
29  ; Newtown,  Exeter,  599,  658  ; Norfolk, 
123  ; Passionists’,  Highgate,  397  ; Russian, 
195;  Russian,  Dresden,  720;  Spalding,  596; 
St.  George's,  Lewisham,  421  ; St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  525 ; St.  Katherine  Cree, 
525;  St.  Margaret's,  Nice,  172;  Sta.  Maria 
del  Mar,  Barcelona,  principal  entrance, 
106 ; St.  Mark’s,  Milverton,  526 ; St. 
Matthew’s,  Bayswater,  485 ; St.  Mildred's, 
Bread-street,  10 ; St.  Nicholas,  Abing- 
don, 382  ; St.  Peter's,  Upper  Holloway, 
361;  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  524;  St. 
Swithin’s,  Lincoln,  651;  Temple,  525; 
West  Mailing,  642 
Churrigueresque  architecture,  349 
Cirencester,  residence  at,  511 
Cisterns,  condition  of,  303 
City : Club*,  Ludgate-circus,  556,  768 ; 
electrio  lighting  in,  631;  establishments, 
sanitary  condition  of,  159 
City  and  Guilds  Institute,  217,  310,  677 
City  of  London  Sohools,  new,  106,  410,  489 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society, 
711,  764 

Civil  Service  Estimates  debate,  85 
Clacton-on-Sea,  250 

Clapham,  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  290 
Clarkson  memorial,  Wisbech,  539 
Classic  archicology,  study  of,  575 
Classic  and  Italian  painting,  125 
Cleopatra’B  Needlo  (see  “ Obelisk  ”) 
Clerkenwell : new  buildings,  172;  work- 
house,  305, 398 
Clock,  the  Westminster,  87 
Clocks  and  bells,  279,  516,  738 
Closet  construction,  539 
Clubs  -.  City,  Ludgate-circus,  556,  768 : 
Darwen,  768;  Junior  Reform,  Liverpool, 
304;  Liberal  Arts,  Paris,  6;  Liverpool 
Conservative,  485 

Coal  gas  and  its  explosion,  188,  289 
Coni  .'supply  : London,  133;  sources  of,  394 
Coal-miuers,  mortality  of,  133,  343 
Coffee  Tavern,  Milton-next-Sittingbourne, 

301 

Coffee  Tavern  movement,  304,  337,  6(32,  771 
Coffin,  ancient,  at  Eosingwold,  682 
Coincidence,  a,  220 

Colleges:  Cavendish,  Cambridge,  250;  En- 
gineering, Cooper’s  Hill,  250,  655  ; Mason 
Science,  Birmingham,  321,  -439 ; Sion, 
625,  636;  University,  Bristol,  398;  Uni- 
versity, Liverpool,  395 
Colliery  explosions,  ICO,  169,  188,  343 
Cologne:  cathedral,  251,  301,  491,  647,  611, 
672  ; improvements  at,  628 
Colonial  public  works,  380 
Colounacfe  of  Burlington  House,  85 
Colour,  external,  367 
Colour-blindness,  310 

Coloured  lights  in  architectural  design,  713 
Colours,  painters’,  428 
Commissions,  sharing,  67 
Commons  preservation,  29 
Compensation  cases,  94,  159,  191,  277,  673, 
658,  710,  711,  736 

Competitions  : Blackfriars  Bridge  sculpture, 
44,  426,  456,  514;  Board  Sohools,  Isle  of 
Mau,  709  ; Bristol  Merchant  Venturers' 
Schools,  310,  338;  BroadAairs  drainage, 
366  ; Burton-on-Trent  Market,  710 ; 
cemetery,  St.  Mary  Cray,  429;  Christmas 
cards,  250,  641  ; Church,  Newtown, 
Exeter,  599,  658  ; Church,  Queenstown, 
South  Africa,  629  ; Church,  St.  Matthew’s, 
Bayswater,  485 ; Church,  St.  Matthias, 
Tolee-hill,  220 ; Croydon  Board  schools, 
770;  Exeter  Hall,  122,  187  ; Fulham 
Union  buildings,  305;  Glasgow  Municipal 
Buildings,  30,  290,  315,  361,  366,  397; 
Institute  Memorial,  the,  126,  427,  456, 
653;  Leyland  sewerago,  341;  Liverpool 
Conservative  Club,  485  ; Liverpool  Insti- 
tute, 629,  659,  770;  monument  in  Rome, 
522  ; professional  referees  in,  427  ; Ponte- 
fract Town-hall,  658  ; Richmond  swim- 
ming-baths, 395  ; Rotherham  baths,  26  ; 
Rowland  Hill  memorial,  485 ; Sheffield 
church  font,  85  ; 8wansea  villa  residence, 
366;  Tipton  gasworks,  709;  Truro  Wes- 
leyan Middle  school,  709  ; Westminster 
parochial  offices,  4 1,  97,  305,  339,365,  397, 
427,  434,  453,  483,  513 

Competitions,  memorial  to  the  Institute, 
126,  427,  456,  553 

Competiiious  for  works  of  sculpture,  198 
Concrete  : and  cements,  651,  679  ; for  docks 
and  harbours,  764 ; towers,  129  ; in  West- 
minster, 679,  710;  at  Woolwich,  304 
Congresses : Social  Science,  Edinburgh, 
155,  398,  439,  465,  492,  510,641;  Work- 
men's, Paris,  132,  169 
Conservatory  at  Bagshot,  486 
Consols  at  par,  579 
Constantinople,  fountains  of,  32 
Construction,  sanitary  aspects  of,  519 
Continental  items,  306 
Contract,  dispute  as  to  a,  27 
Contractor  and  architect,  122,  156 
Contracts:  arbitrations  and,  628,  640; 

architects  and,  1/0;  terms  of,  93,  104,  125 
Convalescent  home,  St.  Leonard's,  597,  628 
Convent,  Roselands,  Walmer,  33 
Conversazione,  Architectural  Aseoc.,  566 
Convertibility  of  imponderable  forces,  691 
Conway  Castle,  278 
Co-operation,  industrial,  5 
Cooper’s  Hill  College,  250,  555 
Copyism,  architectural,  122 
Copyright  : industrial,  671 ; in  statistics,. 25 
Corbels,  Chester  Cathedral,  391 
Cork  facings  for  damp  walls,  158 


Cornhill : Jerusalem  Coffee  House,  85 ; pro- 
perty in,  27 

Corot's  monument,  262 
Courtesies,  international,  94 
Cousin,  Victor,  on  the  beautiful,  119 
Coventry-street  improvement,  440 
Cox,  David,  signboard  by,  382 
Cradle  of  Romanesque  architecture,  371 
Creosoting,  imperfect,  159 
Crewkerne  Grammar-School,  262 
Crime,  dirt,  and  disease,  455 
Critics  (poetry),  93,  122 
Cromwell  House,  61 

Crystal  Palace  : School  of  Engineering,  771 
water-tank,  467,  470,  612 
Cudham  vicarage-house,  273 
Cup-marked  stones,  2S 
Curioeity  in  building,  a,  125 
Custom,  architecture  and,  745 
Cyprus,  architecture,  building,  and  publio 
works  in,  153,  603 

DAILY  TELEGRA  PII  offices, Fleet-st. 365 
Damascus,  improvements  at,  170 
Damp-proof  courses,  247 
Danger  of  plaster  ceilings,  669,  699 
Dangers  of  traction  engines,  219 
Daniels,  William,  works  of,  617 
Darlington,  4S7,  666 
Darwen,  club-house,  768 
David  D'Angers,  honours  to,  622 
Debate  ou  Civil  Service  estimates,  85 
Decoration  ; household,  100,  610  ; fashion 
in,  161,  243 

Decoration  the  Fourth  Sitter,  42 
Decorations,  Houses  of  Parliament,  69 
Decorative  : art  companies  (limited),  604  ; 
suggestions  from  natural  forms,  431,  433, 
498,  537,  556,  595,  642,  720 
Deeds  and  titles  of  land,  641 
Denzell  House,  Bowdon,  10,  44 
Deputation  as  to  the  floods,  606 
Derbyshire : Archieological  Society,  124  ; 
lead-mines,  302 

Derwent  Hall,  Derbyshire,  750 
Desecration,  516 

Devizes : Castle,  274  ; meeting  of  the 
British  Arehieolog.  Assoc.,  229, 257,273,310 
‘Devonshire  Hospital,  Buxton,  57 
Diggings  in  Bceotia,  769 
Dilke,  Sir  C.’s  return  on  London  water 
supply,  43 

Dinner,  Builders'  Benevolent  Instn,,  601,626 
Dirt,  disease,  and  crime,  455 
Discoveries,  archaeological,  in  Asia  Minor,  3 
Discovery  aud  invention,  35 
Diseases,  workmen’s,  349 
Dispensary,  Camberwell,  423 
Dissenting  church  building  news  : Abergele, 
543;  Birkenhead,  571;  Broxburn,  571; 
’Bude,  31  ; Caruforth,  572  ; Carron,  571  ; 
Conway,  572;  Driffield,  -97;  Edinburgh, 
105  ; Halifax,  543 ; Hartlepool,  West, 
543  ; Heaton,  158  ; Hereford,  643  ; 
Ipswich,  571;  Llansamlet,  572;  London, 
31,  738;  Lostwithiel,  190;  Low  Fell,  543; 
Nacton,  571 ; Newcastle-on-Tyne,  309, 
572;  Northampton,  318;  Peckham,  309; 
Pendleton,  31,  322  ; Poole,  309  ; Richmond, 
165;  RushUen,  309;  Ryton-on-Tyue,  189  ; 
Scarborough,  29;  Sheffield,  221;  Shilnal, 
571;  Somercotes,  31;  St.  Austell,  309  ; 
Stafford,  225  ; Swanwick,  571 ; Tulse- 
hill,  61  ; Welshpool,  571 ; vVesleyan,  309; 
Wraysbury,  643 
District  surveyors’  fees,  61 
District  surveyorships,  London,  220,  246, 
429,  494,  516,  683,  711,  739,  767 
Distress,  the  law  of,  29 
Docks  : Bootle,  152  ; Oarston,  183  ; Lime- 
house,  310  ; Liverpool,  304 ; Silloth,  711 ; 
Swansea,  290  ; North  Woolwich,  1,  279 
Doctors  and  architects,  421 
Donaldson,  Prof.,  testimonial  to,  487 
Donatello  Society,  Florence,  43 
Doorway,  St,  Maria  del  Mar,  Barcelona,  106 
Dovetailing  machine,  Haelcworth's,  277 
Dover,  memorial  hall,  660 
Downing-street,  sanitary  condition  of,  196 
Drainage  : house,  as  a speciality,  375,  514, 
599;  land,  158  (see  also  “ Sewerago  and 
Drainage  Works  ”) 

Drama,  the,  and  religion,  119 
Dramatic  art,  a school  of,  466 
Dramatic  College,  Maybury,  sale,  138,  429 
Drawing  in  Board  schools,  219 
Drawings,  prize,  at  South  Kensington,  120 
Dresdeu,  Russian  church,  729 
Drinking  fountains,  156 
Drury-lane  : Peabody  buildings,  410 ; 
Theatre,  186 

Drying  hay  and  corn,  287,  337 
Dublin  : artisans’  dwellings,  368  ; chapel  of 
St.  Columba's  College,  341  ; death-rate, 
368 ; exhibition  of  gas  apparatus,  369  ; 
Kingstown  Town-hull,  67,  159;  Phconix 
Park,  85;  sanitary  condition,  228,  288, 
455;  Theatre  Royal,  158;  Trade  Unions’ 
Congress,  250,  365,  381,  396 
Dudley  Gallery,  656 
Duke's  Theatre,  Holborn,  burnt,  63 
Dulwich,  paving  questions  at,  171 
Dumbarton,  old,  521 
Dundee,  Bank  of  Scotland,  623 
Dunedin  Town-hall  clock,  279 
Dunfermline  Free  Library,  597 
Durham  Archieological  Society,  220 
Diisseldorf  Exhibition,  623 
Dutch  buildings  in  South  Africa,  288 
Dwellings  : healthy,  283,  733  ; for  the  poor, 
26,  58,  158,  18-;  215,  218,  275,  366,  368, 
110,  698,  600,  629,  736;  sanitary  inspection 
of,  88 

EARTHWORKS  in  Worcestershire,  28 
Easements,  law  of,  658 
Eastbnry  Manor  House, JEgsex,  301,  398 
Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire,  693 
Ecclesiastical  art  exhibitions,  245,  3a-< 

Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  6,  105,  169 
Edgware  House  Estate,  217 
Edinburgh:  Calton  Gaol,  339;  Dean  of 
Guild,  567  ; Holyrood  flint-glass  works, 
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678 ; Medical  Sohool  buildings,  105,  338, 
667  ; museum  of  Banitary  appliances,  470 ; 
notes  from,  105,  612,  615  ; JRhind  lectures 
in  arohreology,  484 ; school  of  cookery, 
682  ; Social  Science  Congress,  97, 165,  259, 
398,  439,  465,  493,  640,  641;  University, 
105;  'Watson  Gordon  professorship  of 
fine  art,  105 

Edmonton,  bad  building  at,  27,  367,  423 
Education  : architectural,  552,  742 ; of 
artists,  338  ; of  tbe  perceptive  faculties  in 
art,  348;  of  surveyors,  185;  technical,  72, 
99,  217,  225,  260,  276,  308  , 310,  361,  406, 
423,  456,  457.  611,  513,  516,  551,  555,  611, 
659,  677  ; workmen’s,  99,  225,260,  456,  513 
Egyptian  : architecture,  341,  428 ; monu- 
ments, ancient,  682 

Election  of  district  surveyors,  484,  767 
Electrio  : lift,  771 ; lighting,  28,  36,  62,  168, 
288,  394,  434,  523,  638,  672,  573,  631,  677, 
678 

Electrical  railway,  Siemens’s,  341 
Electricity  and  motive  power,  36 
Electrotypes  of  art  works,  256 
Elephants  and  tigers  in  sculpture,  7 
Embankments,  strengthening,  630,710 
Employers’  liabilities,  187 
Employers’  Liability  Bill,  62,  94,  125,  152, 
219,  250,  276,  304,  339,  365  , 397  , 405 
Engert’s  acoustic  experiments,  221 
Engineering:  College,  Cooper's  Hill,  260, 
655;  College,  Tokio,  Japan,  218,  277; 
exhibition  at.  Islington,  625;  scholarships 
University  College,  339  ; in  the  United 
States,  183  ; trade,  126  ; works  at  home 
and  abroad,  764 
Engines,  small  power,  30 
England,  hydrographic  survey  of,  4 
English  : engineers  in  Italy,  217  ; example 
as  to  art  museums,  551  : glass  trade,  625  ; 
Gothio  architecture,  10;  manufactures, 
656 

Engraving  on  wood,  605 
Entertainments  for  the  people,  96 
Entrance  lodge,  Bowdon,  10 
Epping  Forest  and  Temple  liar,  66 
Escomb  Church,  Durham,  220 
Estimates,  builders',  738 
Etruscan  Greek  vases,  10 
Examinations  : architectural,  553  ; for  sur- 
veyors, 185 

Excavations  in  Asia  Minor,  3,  38 
Excursions,  Architectural  Association,  94, 
157,  229,  259,  344,  421 

Exeter  : jottings  in,  436  ; Newtown  Church 
699,  658  ; sauitary  congress,  368,  391,  401, 
406,  423,  438,  539 

Exeter  Hall  alterations,  85,  122,  181,  187, 
322 

Exhibition  of  ’51,  site  of,  30 
Exhibitions  : art,  Glasgow,  159  ; art,  Turin, 
132;  Art-Union  of  London,  217  ; Brussels, 
110,  346,  433;  DUsseldorlj  623  ; Ecclesi- 
astical Art,  245, 398  ; engineering,  Isling- 
ton, 625;  gas  and  electricity,  Glasgow, 
154,  429,  484  ; industrial,  Bow,  32,  88, 
277  ; industrial,  Alexandra  Palace,  336, 
517 ; industrial,  Leicester,  127 ; indus- 
trial, 8t.  Pancras,  612  ; Manchester  in- 
dustrial, 279  ; Melbourne,  459, 707  ; metal- 
work, Paris,  72,  164,  285;  New  York 
(1883),  251  ; old  and  modern  books,  Paris, 
72 ; printiug  and  stationery,  88  ; sanitary 
appliances,  Exeter,  392  ; 8ydney,  28,  97  ; 
turnery,  488  ; wood-carving,  Albert  Hall, 
489;  Yorkshire  art,  95 
Experiments  in  ship-building,  70 
Explorer,  a great,  687 
Explosions  of  gas  : Tottenbam-court-road, 
60,  67,  95,99,  168;  Wolverhampton,  99 
Explosions  in  coal-mines,  100,  169,  188,  343 
Everton  cemetery  and  chapels,  154 
Everton  House,  Lymington,  609 

FABBRI,  Franoisco,  288 
Falaise,  the  castle  of,  570,  596 
Farewell  words  by  8.  C.  Hall,  598 
Farm-steading,  Troves,  Elgio,  304 
Fashion:  in  architecture,  745;  in  decora- 
tion, 161, 248 

Federation  of  building  employes,  152 
Fees:  architects',  paid  under  protest,  94; 

under  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  124 
Female  School  of  Art,  739 
Ferox  Hall,  Tunbridge,  Kent,  678 
Ferrey,  Benjamin,  276,  281 
l'etes : Brussels,  318;  Munich,  550 
Fever  at  Llandudno,  enteric,  613,  566  629 
Fever  at  Wormwood  Sarahs  prison,  3 ‘8 
Figures,  the  mysteries  of,  710,  737,  769 
Finchley,  land  at,  159 
Fire-damp  in  coal-mines,  100 
Fire-grate,  Siemens's,  630 
Fires,  32,  97,  279,  306,  310,  369,  488,  630, 
659,  677,  748 
Fires,  extinguishing,  517 
Firth  College  Schools,  Sheffield,  44 
Fisber-lads’  Institute,  Grimsby,  149 
Fittings, Trinidad  Government  buildings, 600 
Fitzalau  chapel,  Arundel,  459 
“ Flats"  for  working  men,  58 
Fleet-street : “ Oaxton  ” cotl'ee-tavern,  337  ; 
Daily  Telegraph  offices,  365 ; proposed 
widening,  683 
Flint-glass,  578 

Floods,  the  Government  and  the,  606 
Floods  in  London,  97 
Floors,  734 

Florence:  Donatello  Society,  43;  Medicean 
Venus,  688 

Flour  aud  wheat,  phosphates  in,  668,  69L 
Flour-mill,  Halifax,  249 
Fog  and  smoke  in  London,  102,  461,  537, 
542,  630,  711,  739,  765,  768 
Font  for  Sheffield  Church,  85 
Foot-bridges  over  Btreets,  545 
Footings  on  another's  land,  219,  306 
Forces,  imponderable,  691 
Foreigner,  a,  on  home  decoration,  100 
Forest-gate,  land  at,  155 
Fortifications,  aucient,  274 
Foundations,  733  ; at  Hampstead,  458 
Founders’  Co.'s  prize  for  metal  casting,  62  I 


Fountains  : Birmingham  Market-hall,  125  ; 
Constantinople,  32 ; Winchester,  156  ; 
St.  Paul’s  -ohurchyard,  156 
Fourth  Sister,  the,  42 
France,  industrial  co-operation  in,  6 
Franciscan  Church,  Glasgow,  111 
Frauds,  pious,  670 
Freeing  the  Thames  bridges,  2,  8 
Freiburg,  monument  at,  556 
French  : architectural  congress,  69  ; art 
progress,  551 ; Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  257 ; furniture, 
131  ; Gallery,  the,  551,  676  ; Gothic  archi- 
tecture, 10 ; treatise  on  warming  and 
ventilation,  663,  685;  work  and  wages, 
189  ; workmen’s  congresses,  132, 169 
Friendly  societies,  190 
Fulham:  Board-room,  24S;  Bridge,  8; 

valuation  of,  660  ; workhouso,  305 
Furniture  : Cologne  Cathedral,  672  ; French 
and  German,  131 

GALLERY  of  casts  in  America,  191 
Gallo-Roman  Museum,  St.  German-en- 
Laye,  69 

Gardens,  window,  32 
Garibaldi  on  degeneracy  of  Italians,  749 
Garston,  docks  for,  188 
Gas  : coal,  289  ; illuminative,  8 ; injuries 
by,  671  ; explosion,  Tottenbam-court- 
69,  67,  95,  99,  168 ; explosion,  Wolver- 
hampton, 99 
Gas-holder,  great.,  310 

Gas  jottings  : Birmingham,  573  ; Cocker- 
mouth,  682;  Kennington,  310;  Lanoas- 
ter,  278  ; London,  310,  682  ; Manchester, 
458;  Oldham,  278;  Sunderland,  457; 
Tipton,  709 

Gas-mains,  defective,  429 
Gasworks,  construction  of,  72 ; Tunbridge 
Wells,  74 

Geneva,  art-training  at,  611 
Geological  effects  of  man’s  industry,  611,  715 
German:  art  and  architecture,  635 ; fur- 
niture, 131 ; Gothic  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, 648;  industrial  art,  41;  Renais- 
sance, the,  41 

Germany,  architectural  education  in,  742 
Gibbs’s  harvesting  machine,  287,  337 
Gilohrist  engineering  scholarships,  339 
Gilders  of  London,  335,  397 
Glasgow : Architectural  Association,  487, 
629;  srt  exhibition,  159;  building  trade, 
410;  Franciscan  Church,  111;  gas  and 
electricity  exhibition,  154,  429,  48  4 ; 
Municipal  Buildings  competition,  30,  290, 
315,  361,  366,  397,  422;  new  buildings, 
567 ; Old,  work  aud  wages  in,  319 ; 
statistics  of,  159;  Sunday  8ociety,  545; 
town’s  refuse,  423 

Glass : expansion  of,  157  ; painted,  history 
of,  68 ; stained,  from  a modern  point  of 
view,  36  ; trade  in  England,  625;  works 
Holyrood,  678 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  258 
Glaziers,  a hint  to,  157 
Glazing,  Rendle’s  system,  425 
Glycerine  barometer,  Jordan,  639,  678 
Gordon  rioters  in  Old  Broad-street,  121 
Gothic  : architecture,  9 ; shrine,  a,  190 
Government  offices,  87 ; sauitary  condition 
of,  196 

Gracecburch-street,  property  in,  277 
Graining  and  marbling,  338,  397 
Grammar-school,  Crewkerne,  262 
Granite  : a big  blast,  459  ; pavements.  *136. 

514,  523  ’ 

Grate,  Siemens’s,  630 
Gravel,  removing  the,  33 
Great  Eastern,  the,  682 
Greek:  antiquities,  576;  art,  40,  65,  92; 

soulpture,  24,  634;  vases,  40,  92 
Greenock,  buildiog  in,  597 
Greenwich,  land  at,  26 
Grimsby,  Fisher-lads’  Institute,  149 
Grit  and  sandstones,  290 
Ground-rents,  value  of,  32 
Guichard,  M.,  on  house-decoration,  101 
Guildford  Church,  wiodows,  714 
Gunnislake,  church  at,  598 

HABIT  iu  matters  of  taste,  243 
Hackney  poor-law  infirmary,  32 
Hackworth’s  dove-tailing  machine,  277 
Hakewill,  .1.  H.,  304,  315 
Halesworth,  Patrick  Stead  Hospital,  537 
Halifax,  ancient  buildings  of,  278 
Hall,  Mr.  S.  C.,  and  the  Art  Journal,  598 
Halls : Carpenters’,  682  ; Devonport  pub- 
lic, 249;  Exeter  (Strand),  85,  181,  187, 
322-  Foresters’,  Hereford,  58;  Man- 
chester, publio,  125 ; Memorial,  Dover, 
660;  Painters',  440  ; Scottish  Corpora- 
tion, 123 

Hammersmith  : Bridge,  8 ; Police-court,  410 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  573 
Hanley  School  of  Art,  429 
Hanover  Gallery,  624 

Harbours  : Bs'tav.a,  170;  Bristol,  678  • 
Fraserburg,  678 

Harrow  and  RickmaDsworth  railway,  92 
Harvesting  in  wet  weather,  287,  337 
Hatton  Garden,  property  in,  0!4 
Hay  and  corn  drying-machine,  287,  337 
Haymarket : accident,  708  ; new  bldngs.,  “67 
Health  : and  the  house-builder,  283,  -462,  733 ; 
precautions  for  factory  operatives, *251  ; 
questions  at  th9  Social  Science  Congress! 
259,  398,  469,  -498 
Hendon,  land  at,  155 
Herculaneum,  135 

Herts  : Ardeley  Bury  estate,  185  ; art  ex- 
hibition, 457  ; convalescent  home,  597 
Hexham  water  supply,  568 
Highbury  Barn  estate,  767 
Higligate:  All  Saints’  Mission  House,  421  ; 

Church  of  the  Passionists,  397 
Hints  on  house  decoration,  610 
History  of  stained  glass,  69,  156,  220 
Hiltites,  the,  and  their  art,  364,  402 
Holborn,  unhealthy  dwellings,  600 
Hollingbury  Copse,  458 
Holyrood  flint-glass  works,  578 


Homes,  hand-made,  515 
Honduras,  publio  works  in,  380 
Honesty  of  English  manufactures,  656 
Honour  for  saving  life,  2B7 
Honours  to  David  D’Angers,  522 
Hornsey  : land,  597;  Local  Board  offices,  382 
Horse  and  cattle  troughs,  771 
Horsemonger-lano  Gaol  site,  97 
Hospitals  : Ayr,  127  ; Consumption,  North 
Lmdon,  5 44,  750  ; convalescent,  396, 
597 ; Devonshire,  Buxton,  57 ; Great, 
Madrid,  349;  Middlesex,  435  ; Patrick 
Stead,  Halesworth,  637 ; Rending,  305 ; 
Samaritan  Free, 190;  Women’s, Chelsea,  23 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  335 
Hotels:  Army  and  Navy,  231,  624;  Royal, 
Blackfriars,  304;  Carlisle,  424 
House  : ye  Antiont,  304;  “ surefoot,”  125 
House-bnilding,  healthy,  283,  4432,  733 
House  decoration,  100,  610 
House-drainage  as  a specialty,  375,  514,  599 
Honses : Blundellsands,  565;  Old  Brond- 
street,  121 ; porcelain,  231  ; wooden,  458 
Honses  of  Parliament : alterations  at,  86  ; 

mural  decorations,  59 
Howard  Association,  the,  368 
Hull:  Market-place,  125;  park,  456,  771 ' 
Hyde  Park,  85 

Hydraulic  engineering  in  America,  183 
Hydrographic  survey  of  England,  4 
Hydropathic  establishments  : Aberdeen, 
305 ; Clent  Hills,  126 
Hygiene,  prize  essay  on,  397 
Hygienic  house-building,  283,  462,  733 

ILFORD  : gaol,  613 ; land  at,  93 
Ilios,  city  and  country  of  the  TrojanB,  661 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Co.,  218 
Improvements  : in  London,  1 ; in  plumbing, 
187 

Index  Society,  the,  92 
India:  (esthetic  insurrection  in,  494;  irri- 
gation in,  599;  Ordnance  surveyor,  71; 
publio  works  in,  568 

Indian  : architectural  carving,  7 ; Engineer- 
ing College,  250,  555  ; industrial  arts,  31  : 
Museum,  435  ; railway  bridges,  28  ; swas- 
tika, the,  154 

Industrial : arts  in  Germany,  41 ; arts  of 
India,  31 ; co-operation,  5 ; sohool  for 
girls,  Bodfont,  02 
Industries,  Canadian,  636 
Inferiority  of  work,  679,  710 
Infirmaries  : Hackney,  32  ; Worthing,  63 
Iufiuence  of  Barry  on  English  art,  655,  675 
Injuries  by  gas  and  defective  fittings,  671 
Inner  Circle  Railway  completioa,  27,  59, 
126,  158,  630 

Inner  Temple,  new  buildings,  399 
Inscribed  bricks,  253 
Inspection  of  dwellings,  sanitary,  88 
Institute  of  Art,  the,  127 
Institute,  Mechanics’,  Pudsey,  565 
Institute  of  Painters  iu  Water-Colours,  699 
Iustitute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  : — 
Arrangements  for  Session  1880-81,  123 ; 
Barrack  Construction,  609,  659,  679,  680; 
memorial  on  Competitions,  126,  427,  456, 
553;  honorary  secretaryship,  123;  prac- 
tical architecture  at,  549,  552;  president’s 
address,  552,  554;  Roman  remains  at 
Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  716;  Sanitary 
Science  and  Civil  Architecture,  666,  709, 
737,  763,  770 ; sharing  commissions  on 
quantities,  671 ; voluntary  examination, 
642  ; the  late  T.  H.  Wyatt,  193 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  : premiums, 
95  ; prize  funds,  600 
Institution  of  Surveyors,  185 
Insurance,  national,  303 
Insurrection,  (esthetic,  in  India,  494 
Invention,  the  progress  of,  35 
Inventors'  Institute,  the,  683 
Ireland  : architects  in,  659  ; round  towers 
of,  682  ; waste  lands  of,  364,  607 
Irish  architects  and  publio  buildings,  189 
Irrigation  : India,  599  ; sewage,  306,  545,  656 
Iron : American,  181  ; roofing,  galvanised, 
659;  versus  9teel,191;  trade,  Northern,608 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  191 
Ironwork,  South  Kensington  Museum,  2 
l9le  of  Wight,  Roman  remains  (sea  “ Bra- 
ding") 

Islington:  district  surveyorships,  246,  48  4; 
engineering  exhibition,  625  ; parochial 
work  in,  257 

Italian : buildings,  pictures  in,  337 ; de- 
generaoy,  749  ; mortar,  741  ; painting, 
125 ; publio  works,  169,  217  ; Renaissance, 
704  ; workman,  a benevolent,  298 
Italy:  notes  from,  391  ; waste  lands  or,  607 

JAMAICA,  public  works  io,  38  ) 

Jamin  electrio  light,  the,  168 

Japan,  College  of  Engineering,  218,  277 

Japanese:  art,  399,  664;  ornament,  714 

Java,  public  works  in,  170 

Jersey,  monument  to  Major  Peirson,  173 

Jerusalem  Coffee  House,  Cornbill,  85 

Jet  trade,  Whitby,  545 

Jewry  wall,  Leicester,  069 

Johaunisstift,  the  Leipzig,  23 

Jokes  in  stone,  391 

Jordan  glycerine  barometer,  639,  678 

KANDAHAR  railway,  the,  313 
Keep,  West  Mailing,  570, 596,  640,  707 
Kensington  : infirmary,  710  ; mortuary, 
710;  museum,  651,  572;  town-hall,  201; 
wood-paving,  217,  311,  517,  628;  valuation 
of  property,  597 

Kensington  Gardens,  trees  in,  276 
Kent  Archteologioal  Society,  186 
Kettle,  Sir  Rupert,  368 
Kilburn,  mission-houses,  91,  541 
King’s-cross,  land  at,  218 
Kingstown  Town-hall,  Dublin,  57, 140 
Kitohing  Memorial  reading-rooms,  450 
Kremer,  Gerhard,  monument  to,  137 

LABOUR,  dignity  of,  368 
Laeken,  monument  to  Leopold  I.,  127 


Lambeth  : infirmary  arbitration,  251  ; 

Palace,  156,  277,  624 ; sale  of  property,  541 
Lamps  : Kelly's  " English, ’’ 573  ; street,  428 
Land,  compulsory  purchase  of,  339 
Land,  deeds  and  titles  of,  541 
Land  drainage,  158 
Land  question,  the,  29 
Land,  sales  of  : Brentwood,  26  ; City,  127 ; 
Edmonton,  27 : Finchley,  155  ; Forest 
Gate,  155  ; Fulham,  57  ; Green-lanes, 
455  ; Greenwich,  26  ; Hendon,  155  ; 
Hornsey,  597  ; Ilford,  93  ; King's-cross, 
218  ; Leyton,  155  ; Leytonstone,  217 ; 
Mayfair,  155;  Ma9well-hill,  636;  Snares- 
broolc,  657,  736;  Sudbury,  165;  TootiDg, 
93,  455;  Walham-green,  93;  Waltham- 
stow, 217 ; Wanstead,  597 ; Wille9den, 
155,  597,  733  ; Wimbledon,  455  ; Wood- 
green,  27,  217 ; Woodford,  455 
Lands  that  want  hands,  579 
Lands,  waste,  in  Italy  and  Ireland,  607 
Landscape  art  in  the  French  Gallery,  676 
Landscape  building,  623 
Langness  Lighthouse,  Isle  of  Man,  656 
Lathe,  a large,  300 
Latmos,  the  Gulf  of,  3 
Laundry,  steam,  Battersea,  426 
Law  of;  building  contracts,  104;  distress, 
29  ; easements,  658 ; light  and  air,  255, 
338,  3-48,  554  ; party-walls,  29,  219  ; 
patents,  510,  683,  708;  paving  apportion- 
ments,  65 

Law  Courts,  the  new,  391 
Law  Courts,  new,  at  Liverpool,  254 
Layard  and  Botta’s  travels  in  the  East,  687 
Lead-mining  in  Derbyshire,  302 
Lead-poisoning,  278 
Lee,  the  late  Mr.  Charles,  301 
Leipzig,  the  Johaunisstift,  23 
Legislation  : Private  Bill,  638  ; sanitary,  488 
Leicester:  Architectural  Soc.,  760;  indus- 
trial exhibition,  127  ; Roman  remains,  009 
Leioester-Bquare  panorma,  410 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  705 
Leopold  Memorial,  Brussels,  181 
Lessons,  old,  revived,  400 
Lessons  of  plumb-ru’e  and  leve1,  606,  679 
Letters,  writers  of : — 

Armitage  & liter,  brickmaking,  189 
Bailey,  VV.  H..  small-power  engines,  31 
Bancroft,  R.  M.,  wind  pressure,  124 
Barry,  T.  D.,  church  architecture,  27 
Bell,  E.  Ingress,  barrack-planniog,  079 
Bishop,  A.,  Dorking  grey  lime,  079 
Black,  W.  V.,  barrack-planning,  083 
Bland,  S.,  pitch-pine,  308 
Boinville,  C.  A.  Chastel  de,  Engineering 
College,  Tokio,  218 
Bovill,  A.,  the  Alcazar  Theatre,  96 
Boyd,  D.  O.,  ventilation,  763 
Boyle,  A.,  colour  in  external  work,  367 
Brabrook,  E.W.,  Roman  villa,  Brading,  631 
Bridgman,  H.  H.,  embankments,  710 
Bucban,  W.  P.,  house  drainage  as  a spe- 
cialty, 599;  sanitary  soieoce  and  civil 
architecture,  737 

Burrows,  A.T. , brickmaking,  Plnckley,  189 
Chadwick,  E.,  house  drainage  as  a spe- 
cialty, 3’5 

Chamberlain,  R. 8., fever  at  Llandndno,666 
Clark  & Co.,  Serpentine.  308 
Colling,  J.  K.,  origin  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  736,  769 

Copland,  H.  S.,  road  formation  and  street 
pavements,  542 

Corson,  G.,  Glasgow  Municipal  buildings, 
366 

Dangerfleld,  A.,  fever  at  Llandudno,  629 
Douglass,  J.,  railway  catastrophes  and 
workmen's  education,  308 
Dreyfus  & Co.,  damp  walls,  220 
Edmeston,  J.,  Blackfriars  Bridge  sculp- 
ture, 126 

Edwards,  F.,  radiation  and  conduction, 769 
Faija,  H.,  architect  and  contractor,  150 
Gadsdun,  J.  T.,  St.  Matthias’s  Church, 
Tulse  Hill,  220 

Gardner,  J.  E.,  Topographical  Society  of 
London, 599 

Gibbons,  O.,  pictures  in  Italian  buildings, 
337 

Gibbs,  W.  A.,  harvesting  machines,  337 
Grenfell,  A.  B.,  concrete  in  Parliament- 
street,  710 

Grimes,  E.,  law  of  distress  and  the  land 
question,  29 

Gann,  J.,  Norwich  Cathedral,  424 
Harding,  T.,  fever  at  Llandudno,  560 
Harland,  A.,  margins  of  safety,  514 
Hems,  H.,  a case  of  distress,  514;  French 
work  and  wages,  188 
Hewitt,  A.  T.,  Caslako  v.  Bywaters,  27 
llowell,  G.  T.,  discrepant  tenders,  398 
Ivory,  J.  W.,  brick-making,  189 
.lackson,  J.,  old  plaster  ceilings,  599 
J6boult,  E.,  “ surefoot”  house,  a,  125 
Kerr,  E.,  origin  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  730 
King,  F.  M.,  hard  water,  570 
Knapp,  L.,  Bristol  Venturers’  schools,  338 
Leaning,  J .,  works  on  quantities,  338 
Lee,  P.  B. : district  markets,  630  ; site  of 
the  Exhibition  of  '51,  30 
Lloyd,  F.,  radiation  and  conduction,  737 
Lockhart,  J.  T.,  coal  gas  explosion,  188 
Michell,  H.  W.,  footings  on  another’s 
land,  306 

Papworth,  Wyatt,  old  stone  pulpits,  513 
Paraire,  E.  L.,  Alcazar  Theatre,  96 
Parker.  J.  H.,  early  Norman  keeps,  596 
Pipe,  W.  H.,  pitch-pine,  249 
Porter,  T.,  Liverpool  Institute  competi- 
tion, 659 

Rennie,  J.,  pin  dove-tailing  machine,  277 
Robins,  E.C.:  College  at  Yedo,  Japan, 
277  ; danger  of  plaster  ceilings,  509 
Ryan,  G.,  working  gilders  of  Loudon,  397 
Scargill,  W.,  protection  for  architects,  249 
Scott,  G.  G.,  Essay  ou  Church  Architec- 
ture, 94 

Seddon,  Major,  barrack  construction,  6»9 
Beddon,  J.  P.,  Westminster  Vestry-ball 
competition,  487 
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Letters,  writers  of,  continued  : — 

8harp,  0.,  Liverpool  Institute  competi- 
tion, 707 

Sibley,  R.  L. : law  of  easements,  658; 

suburban  building,  456 
Smeaton,  W-,  & Sons,  personal,  398 
Smith,  F.  W.,  pavement  in  Parliament- 
street,  659 

Sorbv,  T.C.,  external  use  of  marbles,  188 
Standage,  K.  C.,  British  Museum  Library, 

135 

8terry,  F.,  Eastbury  Hall,  Barking,  393 
Thomas,  W.  Cave  : art  pupilage,  333  ; 
education  of  workmen,  456  ; habit  in 
~ decoration,  218  : sculpture  for  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  569;  usefal  and  the 
beautiful,  029 

i Tudor,  F. .theatre,  Beaufort-buildings,  219 
Yarley,  R.,  railway  accidents,  188 
l Vine,  J.  G.,  mys'eries  of  figures,  737 
Walker,  J.  F.,  Ruskin  and  bad  work,  53 
Westlake.  N.  H.  J.,  history  of  stained 
glass,  156,  220 

Wheatley,  H.  B.,  London  topography,  629 
Young,  J.,  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  629 
Level  and  plumb-rule,  606,  679 
Lewanick  Church,  29 

Lewishsm  : bad  building  at,  709  ; St. 

George’s  Church,  421 
Leyton,  land  at,  155 
Ley  land  sewerage  works,  311 
Leytonstone,  land  at,  217 
Liabilities  of  emoloyers,  62,91,  397  (see  also 
“ F.raployers’  Liability  Bill  ”) 

Liability  for  payment  of  work,  27 
Libraries,  technical.  6S2 
Library,  Lambeth  Palace,  156,  277 
Library,  Newcastle-oo-Tvne,  395 
Life,  protection  of,  343,  ‘105 
Light,  and  air.  law  of,  255,  339,  318,  551 
Liehthouse  : construction,  373  ; Langness, 
Isle  of  Man,  556  ; towers  in  concrete,  129 
Lighting  by  electricity  (see  “Electric 
Lighting") 

Lightning,  protection  from,  322 
Lights  : ancient,  provision  for. 

coloured,  in  architecture,  713 
Lime,  Dorking  grey,  679 
Lincoln  : meeting  of  Arehfeological  Institute, 
186,  202,  215  ; bishop’s  hostel,  456;  oathe- 
dral,  202,  738 

Lincru9ta-\Valton,  339,  737 
Line  of  front,  628 
Link  to  James  Barry,  a,  720 
Lion’a  head  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  122 
Liquid,  a hardening,  680 
Licadia,  the,  70.  250,  303,  523 
Liverpool  : Architectural  Society,  625,  642, 
708  ; Art  Club,  459  ; artisans'  dwellings, 
275,  322;  and  Birkenhead  subway,  220  ; 
building  and  sculpture  in,  254  ; Conserva- 
tive Club,  495  ; deputy-snrveyorship,  250; 
disposal  of  refuse,  92;  docks,  304;  Engi- 
neering Society,  568,  631 ; Everton  Ceme- 
tery, 154;  borne  for  aged  mariners,  516  ; 
f house  ar.  Blundellsands,  565;  improve- 
ments, 708;  Institute,  629,  659;  Junior 
Reform  Club,  304;  Land  and  House- 
owners’ Association,  764  ; the  Pluckington 
Bank,  341 ; proposed  wholesale  market, 

74 ; Roman  Catholic  home,  304 ; St. 
John’s  Market,  125;  University  College, 
395  ; water  supply,  220,  306,  488 
Llandudno  water  supply,  307,  513,  566 
Loans  for  public  works,  158 
Local  Boards  and  property  owners,  155 
Locomotives,  American,  306 
Lodge,  Bowdon,  near  Manchester,  10 
Lodging-houses,  upper-class,  sanitary  con- 
dition of,  692 

Lodgings  in  London  : flats,  58 
Lombardy,  the  architecture  of,  371 
Longton  pub'io  baths,  641 
London  : for  Americans,  680 ; architecture, 
marbles  in.  168  ; Association  of  Foremen 
Engineers.  278  ; Board  schools,  185,  219, 
230,  439,681  ; Bridge,  163  ; Church  of  St. 
Mildred,  Bread-street,  10 ; coal  supply, 
133;  improvements,  1:  Land  Company, 
629;  Old,  362  , 512,  524;  sewage,  218  ; 
smokeless,  461,  537  ; water  companies,  43, 
94,  103 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
8ociety,  248 

Love  of  art  and  beauty,  711 
Ludgate-hill : Messrs.  Benson’s  premises, 
155, 189,  303  ; station,  683 ; widening,  710 
Ludlow  waterworks,  767 
Lymington,  Everton  House,  600 
Lysippus,  the  sculptures  of,  24 

MACADAM  roads,  437,  514,  523 
Machinery;  brick  and  tile  making,  90;  at 
8mithfield  Club  Show,  707 
Madeira,  architecture  of,  744 
Madrid,  the  great  Hospital,  349 
Mwander,  antiquities  of  the,  3 
Magnesia,  the  ruins  of,  38 
Maidstone  Church  Institute,  573 
Mailing : church  and  abbey,  642 ; 8t. 

Leonard's  Tower,  570,  596,  640,  707 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  274 
Manchester  : Association  of  Engineers,  539 ; 
and  County  Bank,  612  ; Calvinistic  Chapel, 
Pendleton",  322  ; fall  of  a church  floor, 
457,  493  ; gas  profits,  458  ; halls  for,  125; 
Industrial  Exhibition,  279 ; Institution, 
Royal,  276,  309;  proposed  art  museum, 
310;  Scientific  Society,  682;  Town-hall, 
mural  paintings,  368 
Manor-home,  Eastbury,  Essex,  301,  398 
Mansion,  the  modern,  246 
Mansion  Bouse,  sanitary  meeting,  134,  159 
Mansions,  Yictoria-street,  Westminster,  624 
Manufactures,  English,  656 
Manuscript  architectural  work,  a,  395 
Marble  Arch,  the,  85 
Marbles  for  external  use  in  London,  188 
Margins  of  safety,  373,  514 
Markets:  Darwen,  459;  district,  598,  630, 
658 ; Hull,  125  ; Kettering,  488 ; Liver- 
pool, 74,  125;  Stafford,  305;  Stratford, 
251 ; St.  Heller’s,  Jersey,  568 


M aryl eb  one,  unhealthy  dwellings,  368 
Mason,  8ir  Josiah  : career  of,  421 ; Soienoe 
College,  Birmingham,  321,  439 
Master  and  pupil,  338,  466 
Master  Builders’  Associations,  151,  245,  276, 
573  . . t 

Masters  and  men,  trade  disputes  and  strikes : 
artisans’  wages  on  the  Continent,  _ 609 ; 
Barrow,  247;  Birmingham,  573  ; building 
trade  employ is,  federation  of,  152;  Cabi- 
net-makers’ Association,  24;  Carnarvon- 
shire, 739  ; Employers’  Liability  Bill,  62, 
94,  125,  152,  276,  397,  405;  Lanarkshire, 
250  ■ Leeds,  159  ; nine-hours  system,  396  ; 
Paris,  133,  183,  332,  573  ; Plasterers’ 
Society,  the,  67 ; pottery  trade,  367  ; 
strikes,  results  of,  250  ; strikes  and  lock- 
outs, 396;  Trade  Unions  Congress,  Dublin, 
250,  385,  381,  396 
Mausoleum,  Windleston  Hall,  421 
Mayfair,  property  in,  155 
Mayor,  an  architectural,  680 
Measuring-tapes.  630,  711,  737 
Meat,  cheap,  632 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Pudsey,  565 
Meohi,  Mr.,  771 
Mediaeval  stained  glass,  36,  69 
Medical  sohools,  Edinburgh,  105,  338,  567 
Medioean  Venus,  the,  688 
Mediterranean,  ancient  stone  remains,  257 
Medley,  an  architectural,  260 
Melbourne  : Cathedral,  279  ; Exhibition, 
459,  707  ; Social  Science  Congress,  230  _ 
Memorial  on  competitions,  126,  427,456,  553 
Memorials  : Caxton,  165,  225  ; Robert 
Raikes,  57  ; Temple  Bar,  220,  463,  682,  683 
Menai  Bridge,  164 

Mercator,  monument  to,  Dnisbure,  137 
Mercers'  Co.’s  buddings,  Cheapside,  288 
Metal-work:  art,  279;  exhibition  of,  Paris, 
72,  164,  285 

Metropolis  : growth  of,  369  ; re-valuation, 

Metropolitan  ; Board  of  Works,  62,  97,  152, 
158,  168,  191,  202,  246,  250,  429,  552,  572, 
633,  736,  739,  771  ; bridges,  152  ; main 
drainage,  197  ; railway  extension,  27,  69, 
92  126  : railway  traffic,  237  ; water 

supplv,  43,  94,  103, 191,  193,  307,  521,  570, 
601,  739 

Mexioo,  aboriginal  architecture  in,  223 
Michelangelo,  706 

Middlesex:  ancient,  126;  Hospital,  operat- 
ing theatre,  435 

Midland  Railway  Company,  542,  749 
Miletns,  3 

Millwall,  shipbuilding  yards  vacant,  124 
Milton,  Sittingb  >urne,  coffee  tavern,  301 
Milverton,  St.  Mark's  Church,  528 
Minerals,  value  of  our,  369 
Mines,  mortality  in,  133,  343 
Minsters  ; Sonthwell,  216  ; York,  369,  613 
Mint,  proposed  new,  276,  339 
Missiou-halls  : Higbgate,  421 ; Kilburn,  91, 
541 

Monastery  in  Sussex,  a.  368 
Monastic  houses  of  Oxford,  251 
Mont  Blano  tnnnel,  the,  132 
Monuments  : ancient,  216;  the  late  Edward 
Blore,  517;  chnrob,  93;  Clarkson,  Wis- 
bech, 539  ; Corot,  262  ; Countess  of  Caen, 
Paris,  172 ; Fourteenth  German  Army 
Corps,  Freiburg,  556  ; French  Republic, 
Paris,  651  ; Leopold  I.  of  Belgium, 
Brussels,  127,  181 ; Mercator,  Duisburg, 
137;  Puschkin,  Moscow,  410  : Schumann, 
Bonn,  750;  8cott,  Edinburgh,  512  ; Victor 
Emmanuel,  Rome,  522  ; Whyte-Melville, 
Major,  435 

Monument-yard,  new  buildings,  540,  601 
Mortality  : Dublin,  363  ; miners',  133,  343  ; 
New  York,  221;  Preston,  455;  Salford, 
246 

Mortar  : bad,  367  ; Italian.  741 
Mortar-making  at  Rotherhithe,  246 
Mosaic  work,  «82,  736 
Moscow,  Pusohkin  monument,  410 
Mount-Temple,  Lord,  and  commons  rights, 


North  London  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
544,  750 

North  Shields,  9 

Northern  : Architectural  Association,  533; 
iron  trade,  608 

Northflset  oement  works,  768 
Northwich,  a subsiding  town,  611,  715 
Norwioh  : cathedral,  229,  424;  excursion, 
Architectural  Association,  229,  259,  344 
Norwood  drainage,  569 
Notes  : American,  308 ; from  Paris  (see 
“ Paris”)  ; from  South  Africa,  288 
Nottingham:  School  of  Art,  458;  sewage 
farm,  545 

Nude  in  art,  the,  247,  277, 497 
Nuisances,  abatement  of,  373 

O BELI8K,  the,  33,  97,  250 
Obituary; — Anschutz,  II.,  386  ; Bouoh,  Sir 
T.,  556;  Brown,  J.  H.,  554;  Campana, 
the  Marche>e,  512,  554  ; Cox,  Colonel 
Ponsonby,  511  ; Ferrey,  Benjamin,  276, 
231;  Firth,  Mr.  Mark,  671:  Guest,  J., 
122;  Hakewill,  J.  H„  301,  315;  Lee,  C„ 
301;  Lemair,  M.,  251;  Lyons,  J.  J..  25  ; 
Moseley,  W.,  171,  220  ; Mullins,  J.,  633  ; 
Neilson,  Mbs.  276  ; Penstoue,  W.,  304  ; 
Pereire,  M.  Isaao.  105;  Shuts,  S.,  366; 
Smith,  E.  J.,  122;  Tayler,  T„  105,  119; 
Visoonti.  Baron,  615;  Wyatt,  T.  H.,  193 
Ootober  fi-tes  in  Munich,  550 
Odessa,  publio  works  at,  170 
Offices  : Buoklersbury,  55  ; Public,  87  ; 
South  Hornsey  Local  Board,  382;  Sub- 
marine Telegraph  Co.,  612 
Old  Broad-street,  house  io,  12L 
Ordnanoe  Survey,  the,  71,  86 
Organ  recitals,  Albert  Hall,  32 
Origin  : of  the  Architectural]  Association, 
703,  736,  769;  of  the  pointed  aroh,  639 
Orkney,  ancient  remains,  275 
Ormskirk  presbytery,  322 
Ornament:  Indian,  31 ; Japanese,  714 
Orphanages:  artists'  children,  Paris,  105  ; 
S'ockwell,  459 

Overcrowding  at  Plymouth,  711 
Overtime,  right  to  make,  571 
Oxford  : main  drainage  works,  251 ; Nixon’s 
sohool,  637  ; old  monastic  houses,  251 
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file*,  550  ; the 


erth  munioipal  bail  dings,  382 
Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  119 
Phosphates  in  wheat  and  flour,  568,  691 
Photographio  phenomenon,  a,  98 
Photographio  Sooiety  of  Great  Britain,  459 
Photography  as  an  aid  to  art  study,  256 
Photophone,  the,  691 

Piotures  : Art  Union  of  London,  164,  217  ; 
Bristol,  279;  Dudley  Gallery,  656  ; 
French  Gallery,  551,  676 ; Guildhall, 
4)2 ; Hanover  Galiery,  624  ; Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  689  ; in 
Italian  buildings,  337  ; in  Paris,  5 ; at  the 
8oaoe  'Museum,  161  ; Society  of  British 
Artists,  665;  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours,  689  ; Yorkshire  Art  Ex- 
hibition, 95 

Pioturesque,  the,  in  architecture,  65 
Picturesque  and  the  usefu1,  530 
Pier,  Bournemouth,  221,  250 
Pin  dovetailing  machine,  277 
Pinaoothek,  Munich,  690 
Pious  frauds,  570 

Pitch  pine,  157,  135,  220,  219,  3)7,  367 
Plaistow  workshops.  Tilbury  Railway,  127 
Planning  of  ohurches,  577 
Plaster  ceilings,  danger  of,  569,  699 
Plasterers’  Society,  the,  67 
Pluokloy  briok  and  tile  works.  90,  189 
Plumb-rule  and  level,  606,  679 
Plumb-rule,  Ryan’s,  425 
Plumbers,  education  of,  187 
Plumbers’  Company,  72 
Plumbing,  American  improvi 
Plymouth,  overcrowding  at,  711 
Pueumatic  bells,  159 
Pointed  aroh,  queer  origin  of,  639 
Points  in  oonnexion  with  gas,  8 
Pompeii,  135 

Pontefract  Town-hall,  658 
Porcelain  honse,  Vienna,  231 
Portland  cement  testing,  539 
Portobello  sewerage,  42,  277 
Post  Offioe,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  433 
Post-office  savings  banks,  18 1 
Pottery,  Cantor  lectures  on,  654,  691 
Practice  of  an  architect,  the,  453,  552 
Premises  : Bucklersbury,  65,  683  ; L idgate- 
hiil,  155, 183,308 ; Tokeuhouse-yd. , 21 5, 250 
Premiums,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  95 
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, 104,  134,  150, 


Munich  : cafe's, 

Pinacothek,  6£_ 

Municipal  Buildings  : Glasgow,  30,  290,  315, 
361,  366,  397,  422  ; Perth,  382 
Municipal  Engineers’  Association,  426,  60) 
Museums  : art,  for  the  provinces,  120,  669  ; 
British,  42,  86,  95,  125,  276,  627  ; Oallo- 
Roraano,  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  69  ; Indian, 
435  • Natural  History,  276  ; Parkes 
(Hygiene).  101,  134,  150,  436  , 439  , 625, 
733  ; Sir  John  Soane’s,  161,  769;  South 
Kensington,  2,  62,  12),  122,  551,  572; 
technical,  632  ; Washington,  U.S.,  391 
Musselburgh,  106 
Muswell-hill,  land  at,  636 
Mysteries  of  figures,  710,  737,  769 

NATIONAL  : Association  of  Master- 
Builders,  151 ; competition,  schools  of 
art,  275  ; Gallery,  59  ; insurance,  303  ; 
Penny  Bank,  Clerkenwell,  172 ; Portrait 
Gallery,  277:  Providence  League,  127; 
thrift,  190,  303 

Natural  : forms,  decorative  suggestions 
from,  431,  433,  408,  537,  556,  595,  642,  720 
Natural  History  Museum,  276 
Nature  and  art,  119 
Navvy,  steam,  631 
Neilson,  Lilian  Adelaide,  276 
Nerbudda  bridge,  the,  28 
New  streets,  paving  of,  55 
New  York : Exhibition 
modern,  374 ; mortality 
ing  requirements  in,  187 
Newcas'ie-on-Tyne  : Armstrong  Park,  191 
publio  library,  395  ; Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 215  ; technical  college,  457 
tramway  stables,  58 
Nice,  proposed  new  bnildings,  172 
Nine-hours  system,  the,  396 
Nixon’s  School,  Oxford,  537 
Noises,  636,  679,  691 
Norfolk  Archaaological  Society,  123 
| Norman  keep,  Mailing,  570,  596,  640,  707 


of  1833,  251; 
in,  221 ; plumb- 


PAMPHLETS,  sizes  of,  629 
Panorama,  Leicester-square,  410 
Paint:  indestructible,  94  ; luminous,  368 
Painted  : glass,  history  of,  68 ; Greek  vases, 

40,  92 

Painters’  : oolours,  423  ; Hall,  440_ 

Painting:  Classic  and  Italian,  125  ; Greek, 

55,  92 

Paintings,  Manchester  Townhall,  368 
Palmograpby,  627 
Palais  de  Jnstioe,  Brussels,  215 
Palestine,  the  survey  of,  70 
Panama  caual,  719 
Paraffine  as  a protective  of  wood,  317 
Paris  : art-notes  from,  765  ; art  and  techni- 
cal museums,  551 ; artists’  orphanage,  105; 
death  of  M.  Pereire,  105;  fScole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  5, 105,  169  ; feoole  Profe3sion- 
nelle,  200;  electric  lighting.  394;  exhibition 
of  metal-work,  72,  164,  285;  exhibition  of 
old  and  modern  books,  72  ; fete a of  the 
14th  of  July,  71,  104;  fine  arts  budget, 
256:  furniture  made  in,  131:  Grand  Pnx 
de  Rome,  169  ; health  of,  363  ; Hotel  de 
Ville.  335;  Liberal  Arts  Club,  6 ; lock-out 
of  cabinet-makers,  382,  573;  monument  to 
Countess  of  Caen,  172 ; monument  to 
French  Republio,  651  ; proposed  Ex- 
change, 127  ; the  Salon,  5 ; sanitary  con- 
dition of,  495  ; sewage  purification  at,  124; 
site  of  the  Bastille,  5 ; statue  of  Charle- 
magne, 483  ; steamboats,  72 ; weathercock, 
a big,  710;  work  and  wages  in.  188,573; 
workmen's  congresses,  132,  169 ; work- 
shops of  M.  Fourdinois,  183 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygier~  1 
436,  439,  625,  733 
Parks : Hull.  456.  771 ; Keswiok,  678  ; 
London,  678  ; Newcastle-oa-Tyne,  191 ; 
publio,  85 

Parliament-street,  houses  in,  739 
Parliamentary  jottings :— Battersea  Park, 

85  ; British  Museum,  276  ; Canal  Boats 
Act,  87  ; cemeteries  at  Wandsworth,  87  ; 
Census  Bill,  the,  88  ; Civil  Service  esti- 
mates, 85;  cloek,  the  Westminster,  87; 
colonnade  of  Burlington  House,  85  ; com- 
pulsory purchase  of  land,  339;  electric 
light,  28;  Emoloyeru'  Liability  Bill,  219, 
250,  276,  3)4,  339  ; Houses  of  Parliament, 
works  at,  S9,  85  ; Hyde  Park,  85;  Indian 
railway  bridges,  23  ; Inner  Circle  Railway 
Completion  Bill,  59, 1!6,  158;  Law  Courts, 
the  now,  391;  Leases  Bill,  339;  London 
sewage,  218;  London  water  suoply,  103, 
191,  198;  Mint,  the  new,  276,  339;  mural 
decoration,  Houses  of  Parliament,  59  ; 
National  Gallery,  59:  National  Portrait 
Gallerv,  277  ; Natural  History  Museum, 
276;  Ordnance  Survey,  86;  parks,  the 
public,  85 ; Private  Bill  Legislation,  533; 
public  offices,  the,  87  ; Regent's  Park,  85  ; 
Royal  Academy,  87;  St.  James's  Park, 
86  ; Tay  Bridge,  87,  130;  Thames  Valley 
drainage,  276 

Party-walls,  law  of,  29,  219 
Patent-laws,  the,  540,  683,  vuo  i 

Patents  Office,  the,  279 
Patrician  villa  inVenetia,  404 
Pavements  : asphalte,  436,  514, 523  ; granite, 
43d,  514,  523  ; Roman,  at  Woodchester, 
74  ; wood,  436,  514,  523,  542,  628,  659, 678, 
679,  710 

Paving:  apportionments,  55,  247;  _ new 
s reets,  55;  questions  at  Dulwich,  171 
Payment  for  quantities,  57,  93,  156,  629 
Peahoiy  buildings:  Bedfordbury  and 
Drury-lane,  410  ; sanitary  condition,  683 
Pendleton  Calvinistic  Chapel,  322 
Penny  Bank,  Clerkenwell,  172 
Penzance  : vicarage,  125  ; water-supply,  126 
People’s  Entertainment  Sooiety, 

Pereire,  Isaac,  105 


President's"  addr-ases  : Architectural  Asm- 
ciation,  530;  Institute  of  Arohiteots,  552, 

554  ; Social  Science  Congress,  439 
Preston,  notes  from,  455 
Priene,  Temple  of  Athene-Po'ias,  33 
Primers  for  workmen,  225,  260,  308 
Princess's  Theatre,  581 
Printers’  Almshouses,  Wood  Green,  398 
Printing  and  Stationery  Exhibition,  88 
Priory,  Boxgrove,  248 
Prisons,  sale  of,  188,  513 
Prize  drawings  at  South  Kensington, 120 
Prizes:  Architectural  Association,  566  ; in 
architecture,  University  College,  30  ; art- 
workmanship,  Society  of  Arts,  /63;  for 
metal  casting,  62;  National  Competition, 
Schools  of  Art,  275 

Production  : American,  319  ; in  England,  181 
Progress  of  invention,  35 
Property  : in  the  City,  value  of,  27,  93,  120, 
155, 185,  218,  247  , 277  , 311,  573,  601,  624, 
025,636,656,683;  in  Limbetb,  value  of, 

6 41  ; at  the  West  End,  value  of,  124,  loo, 
171,  657,  677,  739 
Proportion  and  size,  29,  58,  95 
Protection  of  human  life,  343,  405 
Provincial  news  : Altrincham,  453  ; Aston, 
Birmingham,  249  ; Bacup,  218;  Bath, 
305;  Bilston,  305;  Birmingham,  27,  60, 

62  97,  125,  149,  172,  249,  453,  545,  771  ; 
Bootle,  91;  Bradford,  12),  421;  Bristol, 
596;  Carlisle,  424,  771;  Coggeshall,  305  ; 
Darwen,  459  ; Devonport,  249  ; Dor- 
chester, 681  : Dudley,  305  ; Eccles,  425  ; 
Edgeworth,  127;  Exeter,  435;  Garston, 
188  ; Halifax,  249  ; Haltwhistle,  573  ; 
Hereford,  68;  Huddersfield,  631;  Hull, 
125,  456,  771 ; Keswick,  678  ; Kettering, 
493  • Kidderminster,  3)6,  631  ; King’s 
Lynn,  733  ; Kingston,  301.';  Langport,  125  ; 
Lincoln,  456:  Longton,  541;  Liverpool, 
72,  94,  125,  154,  254,  304,322,  135,  516, 
659-  Maidstone,  573;  Mmchester,  125, 
310 ’322,  456,  453,  710;  Milothorpe,  456; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  58,  2 49,  457  ; Notting- 
ham, 453  ; Penzance,  125;  Preston,  455  ; 
Ramsgate,  573  ; Reading,  305  ; J^yli 
517  ; Ripon,  125  ; Rossendale,  58  ; Salford, 
631;  Sheffield,  453;  Smethwick,  421; 
Staffer  1,  305,  424;  Sunbury-on-Thames, 
91-  Teii'nmouth,  631  ; Twerton-on- Avon, 
3)4;  Wakefield,  516  ; W aimer,  33  ; War- 
rington, 125,  631;  Warwick,  306;  West 
Bromwich,  427  ; Willenhall,  771  ; Wolver- 
hampt.on,  711;  Worcester,  304;  Words- 
ley,  183;  Worthing,  63  . _ , , 

Public  buildings : in  India,  563  ; in  Ireland, 
189  ; sanitary  rules  for,  568 
Public  offioes,  the,  87  . 

Public  works  : abroad,  169 ; in  the  Colonies, 
380  ; of  the  Corporation  of  London,  369; 
loans  for,  158;  in  Cyprus,  153 
Pudsey  Mecitanics’  Institute,  565 
Pulpits,  old  stone,  in  England,  513 
Pump,  pendulum,  739 
Pupilage  in  art,  338,  466 
Puschkin  : Exhibition,  St.  Petersburg,  6/1 ; 

monument,  Moscow,  410 
Putney  : bridge,  8,  152 ; railways  and  tram- 
ways, 736 

Pyrenees,  antiquities  of,  121,  321 

QUANTITIES:  cubing,  8 ; defective,  245; 
payment  for,  57,  93,  156,  629;  sharing 
commissions  on,  671  ; works  on,  338 
Queen’s  Benoh  prison,  buildings  on  site,  2-46 
Queen’s  message  and  protection  of  life,  343 
Questions  in  valuation,  188 

RADIATION  and  conduction,  737,  769 
Raikes,  Robert,  memorials  of,  57, 396 
Railing  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  483 
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Railway:  accidents,  188,  399,  432;  bridge, 
destruction  of  a,  33  ; bridges,  Indian,  28  ; 
catastrophes,  225,  260,  308,  343,  398,  470  ; 
extensions,  125 ; signals,  138 ; system, 
our,  25 ; traffic.  Metropolitan,  287 ; traffic, 
statistics  of,  515 

Railway-stations  : Lime-street,  Liverpool, 
254 ; Ludgace-hill,  633 
Railways:  American,  183  ; Australian,  369  ; 
electrical,  341 ; Inner  Circle,  27,  59,  126, 
158,  630;  Kandahar,  313;  Metropolitan 
Extension  to  Harrow  and  Rickmans- 
worth,  92;  Midland,  749;  Tilbury  and 
Southend,  workshops,  137  ; underground, 
27,  28,  59 

Railways  as  they  might  be,  638 
Railways  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  432,  690 
Recreation  and  art,  363 
Red  pine,  185  . 249,  307 

Referees,  professional,  in  competitions,  427 
Refuse  disposal  at  Liverpool,  92 
Regent's  Park,  85 
Religion,  art,  and  the  drama,  119 
Renaissance  architecture,  9 
Renaissance:  German,  41 ; Italian,  701 
Kendle’s  “ Acme”  system  of  glazing,  425 
Rental  and  sanitary  reform,  366 
Report  of  Committee  on  Water  Supply,  198 
Rerodos  difficulty,  a,  363 
Reservoir,  Swansea  waterworks,  336 
Residence,  Cirenoester,  511 
Resolute,  H.M.S.,  a souvenir  of,  91 
Restoration:  anoient buildings, 28;  right, 221 
Results  of  strikes,  250 
Retort-houses  of  gasworks,  72 
Reverie,  a Christmas,  638 
Revival  of  trade,  290 
Rhind  leotures  on  archreology,  484 
Richmond  swimming-baths,  395 
Right  of  support  from  adjoining  houses, 
670,  653 

Right  to  work  overtime,  671 

Risca  colliery  explosion,  100 

River  pollution,  487 

Road  detritus  for  mortar,  216 

Road  formation,  436,  485,  614,  523,  542 

Road,  is  it  a street?  156 

Roads  in  Sussex,  220 

Roman  : amphitheatre  at  Buda,  489  ; an- 
tiquities in  York,  698 ; brick  marks,  253; 
building  in  England  and  Italy,  741 ; pave- 
ment at  Woodohester,  74  ; remains, 
Leicester,  669 ; remains  in  Winchester, 
275  ; villa  near  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight, 
26,  616,  569,  573,  631,  716 ; wall,  London, 
741 ; work  in  Eugland,  709 
Roman  Catholio  church- building  news: 
Brompton,  33;  Caterham,  33;  Clapham, 
290;  Clonakilty,  429;  Drycloueh,  739; 
Dublin,  429;  Glasgow,  111;  Highgate, 

■ 397;  London,  631 ; Maidstone,  641 ; New 
Brighton,  544;  Northampton,  62  ; ItamB- 
bottom,  250;  Salford,  644;  Walton-le- 
Dale,  644 ; Wolverhampton,  61 ; Wor- 
cester, 61 ; York,  544 
Roman  Catholic  seminary,  Clapham,  293 
Romanesque  architecture,  371 
Rome  : antiquities  of,  135  ; monument  to 
Viotor  Emmanuel,  522  ; St.  Johu  Lateran, 
159 

Roof  varnish,  279 

Rooting,  galvanised  corragated,  659 
Roofs  and  bridges,  314 
Rooms  in  roofs,  height  of,  25 
Roslyn  Chapel,  170 
Rotherham  baths  comnetition,  26 
Rotherhithe  : baths,  25;  mortar,  216 
Rouen  : apprenticeship  school,  276 ; cathe- 
dral, 582 

Rowland  Hill  memorial,  127,  338, 485 
Royal  Academy  (see  “Academy  ’’) 

Rule,  Appletou's  self-centre,  658 
Rules  for  success,  301 
Ruskin,  Mr.,  and  bad  work,  68 
Russian:  Church,  Dresden,  720;  churches, 
195 ; yacht  Livadia,  70,  250,  303,  623 
Ryan's  plumb-rule,  425 

SAFETY  ; margins  of,  373,  514;  in  railway 
travelling,  690 
8age’s  workmen’s  club,  709 
8ales  of  land  (see  “Land”) 

Salford  : baths,  686 ; death-rate,  246 ; sani- 
tary works,  600 
Salisbury  workhouse,  440 
Salon,  the,  Paris,  5 
Salt-mining  in  Cheshire,  715 
Sandstones  of  the  Bristol  coalfield,  290 
Sangallo,  705 

Sanitary  : aspects  of  construction,  519  ; 
Assurance  Association,  670,  735 ; condition 
of  city  establishments,  159  ; condition  of 
Dublin,  228,  286;  conuition  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  196 ; condition  of  upper-class 
lodging  houses,  692  ; conference,  Interna- 
tional, 277  ; congress  at  Exeter,  338,  391, 
401,  406,  423,438,  539;  inspection  of  dwel- 
lings, 88  ; meeting  at  the  Mansion  House, 
134,  160 ; rules  for  public  buildings,  568  ; 
science  and  civil  architecture,  666,  709, 
737,  763,  770 

Sanitary  Institute,  the,  126,  368,  391,  401, 
406,  423,  438,  539 
Sanmichele,  708 
Sansovino,  705 
Sardis,  4 

Savoy-street,  Strand,  709 
Savoy  Theatre,  proposed,  60 
Savings  by  postage-stamps,  600 
8ax's  water-gauge,  248 
Saxon  church  at  Esoomb,  220 
Scavenging  and  wood-paving,  217 
Schliemann’s  career  and  discoveries,  661,  769 
School  Board  Schools  : — Aberdare,  172  ; 
Bingley,682;  Blaengwawr,  172;  Bucking- 
ham, 340 ; Chelsea,  220;  Croydon,  770  ; 
Finsbury,  220;  Gateshead,  630;  Green- 
wich, 220 ; Grimsby,  427  ; Harborne,  458  ; 
Isle  of  Man,  709 ; Killamarsh,  32 ; Lis- 
keard,  190 ; London,  185,  220,  458  , 681 ; 
Marylebone,  220 ; Newcastle-under-Lyme’ 
427;  Plymouth,  309,  572;  Sedgley,  96; 
Sheffield,  44, 309 ; Stapleford,  458 ; South 


Shields,  572  ; Tower  Hamlets,  220 
Wandsworth,  185  ; West  Bromwioh,  516 
8chool  Building  News  : — Ardwiok,  367  ; 
Arundel,  733  ; Bedfopt,  62  ; Bilston,  544  ; 
Camden  Town,  33 ; Cockermouth,  459  ; 
Crewkerne,  2*2  ; Exeter,  340;  Farington, 
221;  Gipsy-hill,  516;  Kimborlev,  544; 
Lewisham,  340  : Liverpool,  310 ; London, 
106,  410,  489;  Middlesbrough,  250; 
Mitcham,  305  ; Monton,  367 ; Nice,  172  ; 
Ordsall,  544;  Pinxton,  544;  Plymouth, 
544  ; Tiverton,  30 ; Tottenham,  322  ; 
Truro,  709;  Wolverhampton,  340,  544 
Schools  : Arundel,  733  ; Central,  Sheffield, 
44;  City  of  London,  new,  106,  410; 
Nixon’s,  Oxford,  537;  St.  Margaret's, 
Nice,  172 

Schools  of  Art : Nottingham,  458  ; St.  Mar- 
tin’s, 682 

Schools  of  Art  National  Competition,  275 
Schumann  monument,  Bonn,  750 
Science  College,  Birmingham,  Sir  Josiah 
Mason’e,  321,  -439 
Science  and  invention,  35 
Scotch  express,  wreck  of,  470 
Scotland : Association  for  Promoting  the 
Fino  Arts,  170  ; notes  from,  30-4,  310,  423, 
427,  4:5,  601 

Scott  monument,  Edinburgh,  512 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  anecdote  of,  71 
Scottish  Corporation's  new  hall,  123 
Sculptor,  the  antique  (poetry),  25 
Sculpture  : for  Blaokfriars  Bridge,  44,  426, 
456,  514,  569;  competitions,  198;  condi- 
tion of,  497 ; Greek,  24,  634  ; elephants 
and  tigers  in,  7 ; in  Liverpool,  254  ; of 
Lysippus,  24  ; at  the  Soane  Museum,  162 
Seine,  from  the  banks  of  the,  6,  71,  104,  133, 
169,  200,  256,  495 

Self-protection  for  architects,  249 
Seminary,  Roman  Catholio,  Clapham,  290 
Sewage:  irrigation,  306,  546,656;  purifica- 
tion at  Paris,  124;  in  the  Thames,  191, 
218,  277 

Sewer  ventilation,  277,  489,  498 
Sewerage  and  drainage  works  : — Arnold, 
429;  Astley  Bridge,  191 ; Balsall  Heath, 
191,  221;  Bilston,  769;  Birkdale,  541; 
Broadstairs,  366  ; Chelmsford,  434  ; 
Cockermouth,  680  ; Dorchester,  366  ; 
Dublin,  228,  286;  house  drainage  as  a 
specialty,  375,  614,  599  ; Leyland,  341  ; 
Lichfield,  680 ; Liucoln,  680 ; Lough- 
borough, 366;  Nairn,  427;  Newbury, 
680;  Norwood,  8outh,  669 ; Nottingham, 
645;  Oxford,  251;  Paris,  124;  Peter- 
borough, 708 ; Portobello,  42, 277  ; Slough, 
248;  Sowerby  Bridge,  247;  Stapleton, 
Bristol,  248;  Tottenham,  308;  Walsall, 
121  ; West  Bromwich,  427,630;  Wilmslow, 
738;  Workington,  680 
Shares  of  London  water  companies,  94 
Sharpe  Memorial,  the,  595,  623,  654 
Sheffield : Central  Board  Schools  and 
Offices,  44;  church  font  competition,  85; 
Corn  Exchange,  458  ; landslip  near,  683  ; 
St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church,  221 
Sheppard’s  improved  slide-rule,  8 
Shields,  North,  9 
Shipbuilding,  experiments  in,  70 
Shipbuilding  yards  vaoant  at  Millwall,  124 
Shop-fronts,  737 

Shrewsbury  Guildhall  on  fire,  659 
Shrine,  a Gothic,  190 
Shutters,  revolving,  250,  617,  658 
Siemens’s : eleotrio  lift,  771  ; eleotrical 
railway,  341 ; fire-grate,  630 
Signals,  railway,  139 
Signboard  by  David  Cox,  382 
Sion  College  site,  625,  636,  683 
Sisterhood  houses,  Camberwell,  66 
Sisters,  the  four,  42 
Site  of  the  ’61  Exhibition,  30 
Site  of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  97 
Size  and  proportion,  29,  58,  95 
Sizes  of  books  and  pamphlets,  629 
8keldergate  Bridge,  York,  56 
Sketches  at  the  Royal  Academy,  132 
Slate,  Welsh,  258,  459 
Slide-rule  for  cubing  quantities,  8 
Smarden  Church,  186 
Smeaton  and  lighthouse  construction,  373 
Smithlield  Club  Show,  707 
Smoke  and  fog,  102,  461,  637,  630,  765,  768 
Smokeless  townB,  461,  537,  542 
Suareabrook,  land  at,  657,  736 
Sneinton  Church  Institute,  623 
Soane  Museum,  161,  769 
Social  notes,  304 

Sooial  8cience  Congress,  Edinburgh : — 
Areas  for  Sanitary  Purposes,  469  ; Deeds 
and  TitleB  of  Land,  541 ; Master  and 
Pupil  in  Art,  466  ; the  Nude  in  Art,  497  ; 
Patent  Laws,  540 ; Relation  of  Art  to 
Social  Science,  467,  492 ; School  of 
Dramatic  Art,  466 ; Sculpture,  497  ; Tree- 
planting in  Towns,  498;  Ventilation  of 
Sewers  and  Drains,  498 
8ociety  of  Arts  : Barry’s  pictures,  493, 
675,  720;  Cantor  lectures  on  pottery  and 
porcelain,  654,  694;  fog  question,  765; 
honesty  of  English  manufactures,  656  ; 
prizes  for  art- workmanship,  768;  sanitary 
inspection  of  dwellings,  88  ; sanitary 
section,  375 

Society  of  British  Artists,  149,  665 
Society  of  Chemical  Engineers,  771 
Society  of  Engineers,  138,  304,  708,  738 
Society  of  House  Decorators,  544 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  616 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  689 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Anoient  Build- 
ings, 28,  682 

Soil-pipes,  ventilation  of,  770 
Somersetshire  Arohteologioal  8ociety,  258 
Sonnet,  Lilian  Adelaide  Neilson,  276 
Sound,  improvement  of,  221 
Sources  of  our  coal  supply,  394 
Southwark,  St.  Saviour's  Church,  624 
Southwell  Minster,  215,  349 
Spain,  technical  education  in,  565 
Spalding,  new  churob,  696 
Specialism  in  the  building  trade,  718 


Sphinxes  for  the  obelisk,  33,  97,  250 
Specifications  as  to  wood,  628,  658 
Spire,  metal,  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  682 
Sc.  Alban’s  Abbey,  28,  498,  611 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  255 
St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Gallo-Romano  anti- 
quities at,  69 

St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  markets  at,  668 
St.  James’s  Park,  86 
St.  John  Lateran,  Rome,  169 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  church- 
wardens’ reoords,  165,  225 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  631 
8t.  Martin’s  8ohool  of  Art,  682 
St.  Mildred’s  Church,  Bread-street,  10 
St.  Pancras  Industrial  Exhibition,  612 
St.  Pancras  Churoh,  427 
8t.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  279 
St.  Petersburg,  Puschkin  exhibition,  671 
Stables:  Bow,  683  ; Newcastle-on- Tyne, 68 
Staff  of  life,  the,  668,  691 
Staffordshire  blue  brioks,  27 
Stained  Glass  : Addiscombe,  425  ; Afrioa, 
South,  672  ; Bradford,  250  ; Brixton,  429 ; 
Cambridge,  156  ; Chisleburst,  190;  Coven- 
try, 425;  Crawley,  672;  Derby,  250; 
Docklow,  572  ; Dublin,  572;  East  Gars- 
ton,68l;  Edinburgh,  516;  Epworth,  495; 
Erith,  631 ; Frome,  399;  Gloucester,  156  ; 
Highbury,  58;  Houghton,  250;  Hunger- 
ford,  572;  Hurstmonceaux,  681;  Kings- 
ton, 425;  London,  425,612  ; New  York, 
190;  Pensford,  59;  Plymouth,  672;  Roni- 
sey  Abbey,  738  ; St.  Albans,  601 ; Welling- 
borough, 572;  Westerdale,  310;  West- 
minster, 711;  Winchester,  156;  Yeadon,68 
Stained  glass:  history  of,  68,  156,  220; 

from  a modern  point  of  view,  36 
Staircases,  email,  746,748 
Stamps  on  brioks,  ancient,  253 
State  aid  to  art,  256,  458,  765 
Statistics  : aocidents,  398 ; copyright  in, 
25;  of  Glasgow,  159;  as  to  the  London 
water  companies,  43,  94;  of  Wesleyan 
chapel  building,  309 

Statues  : Robert  Burns,  425;  Charlemagne, 
Palis,  483;  Daniel  O’Connell,  124-  Jean 
Cousin,  459 ; at  the  Chateau  de  Menars, 
133  ; Sir  Francis  Drake,  678  ; Lord  Law- 
rence, 124,  275,  770;  Denis  Papin,  425; 
Major  Peirson,  Jersey,  172;  The  Prince 
Consort,  770 ; Rowland  Hill,  127,  338, 
485 ; Robert  ltaikes,  57,  396 ; Earl  Russell, 
678 

Steam  navvy,  the,  631 
Steamboats  on  the  Seine,  72 
Steel : alleged  properties  of,  522;  American, 
181;  for  constructive  purposes,  194 
Stephenson,  George,  memorial  of,  399 
Stone,  Storeton,  91 
Stonehenge,  257,  274 
Stones,  cup-marked,  28 
Stonework,  decorative,  484 
Strachan,  Mr., case  of,  514,  533,  565,  680 
Stratford  Vegetable  Market,  251 
Street  and  urban  architecture,  65 
Strength  of  Staffordshire  blue  brioks,  27 
Strikes,  results  of,  250 
Stroud  district,  domestic  architecture,  136 
Study  of  art,  the,  256 
Submarine  Telegraph  Co.’s  Offices,  612 
Suburban  building,  and  Building  Acts,  456 
Subway,  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  220 
Suction-pipes,  long,  710 
Sudbury,  land  at,  165 

Suggestions,  decorative,  from  Nature,  431, 
483,  498,  637,  656, 595,  642,  720 
Suggestions  as  to  the  Royal  Academy,  131 
Sulzfeld,  Germany,  149 
Sun  symbols,  154 
Sunbury-on-Thames,  library,  94 
Sunday  opening  of  museums  and  picture- 
galleries,  86, 127,  189,  459,  485,  545 
Sunday  sohools,  678 

Sunderland,  new  buildings,  339,  675,  767 
“ Surefoot’’  house,  a,  125 
Surrey  Arohteological  Society,  127 
Survey  of  Eugland,  hydrographic,  4 
Survey,  Ordnance,  4 
Survey  of  Palestine,  70 
Surveying  class,  Architectural  Assoc.,  276 
Surveyors,  examinations  for,  185 
Surveyors,  Institution  of,  185 
Surveyors’  charges,  27 
8urveyorships  : Alderahott,  305  ; Liverpool, 
250  ; London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way, 279;  Middlesex,  220;  Worthing,  488 
Sussex  : Archmological  Soc.,  243  ; roads,  220 
Swan's  electric  lamp,  538,  677 
Swansea  docks,  290 
Swastika,  the,  154 

Switzerland,  industrial  co-operation  in,  6 
Sydney  Exhibition,  28,  97 
Synagogue,  the  ancient,  32 

TABLE  made  of  timber  from  H.M.S,  Reso- 
lute, 94 

Tale  of  a traction  engine,  219 
Tank,  Crysral  Palace,  457,  470,  512 
Tanks,  cast-iron,  470 
Tapes,  measuring,  631,  711,  737 
Taste,  habit  in,  243 

Tay  Bridge,  39,  87,  130,  157,  163,  221,  302, 
341,  556,  659 

Taylor,  the  late  Mr.  Tom,  105,  119  J 
Teachings  of  Etruscan  Greek  vases,  40 
Technical  education,  72,  99,  2 17,  225,  260, 
276,  308,  310,  361,  406,  423,  456,  457,  511, 
513,  516,  551,  555,  611,  659,  677 
Technical  school,  Bradford,  611 
Teddington  vicarage,  23 
Telegraphy,  American,  184 
Telephony,  190,  307,  636 
Temperature  : underground,  289  ; of  water 
and  the  general  health,  320 
Temple  of  Athene-Polias  at  Priene,  38 
Temple  Bar  for  Amerioa ! 683 
Temple  Bar  and  Epping  Forest,  66 
Temple  Bar  Memorial,  220,  465,  5S2,  683 
Temple  churoh,  the,  525 
Tenders : contracts  in,  93,  125 ; differences 
in,  67,  245,  338,  398  (see  also  weekly 
* numbers) 


Tenterden,  186 

Terms  of  building  contracts,  104,  125 
Terra-ootta,  architectural  treatment  of,  196 
231  ; glazed,  303  ; red,  397 
Testimonials,  220,  278,  290,  458,  487,  606 
631,  659 

Tests  for  Portland  cement,  639 
Thames : bridges,  2,  8, ; sewage  in  the,  191, 
218,  277 

Theatres  : Alcazar,  60,  96 ; Alhambra,  667 ; 
Beaufort,  60,  184,  249,  683;  Drurv-lane, 
186  ; operating,  Middlesex  Hospital,  436  ; 
Princess’s,  581  ; Royal,  Dublin,  158 ; 
Tiflis,  172 

Theatres  burned  down : the  Duke’s,  Hoi- 
born,  63 ; Lyceum,  Sunderland,  278 
Thrift,  national,  190 
Theories,  strange,  639 

Tigers  a ud  elephants,  sculptural  treatment,  7 
Tile-making  at  Pluokley,  90 
Tithes,  735 

Tiverton,  Blundell's  School,  30 
Tokenhouse-yard,  new  premises,  215,  250 
Tokio,  Japan,  Engineering  College,  218,  277 
Tomb,  an  architect’s,  483 
Tooley-street  saved,  172 
Tooting,  land  at,  93,  455 
Tonbridge,  Ferox  Hall,  678 
Tope  of  Amravati,  199 
Topographical  Society  of  London,  489,  667, 
699,  629,  680 

Toronto,  an  architect’s  tomb,  483 
Tottenham:  drainage  at,  308;  Wesleyan 
Chapel  yard,  93;  Wesleyan  schools,  322 
Tottenbam-court-road  gas  explosion,  60,  67, 
95  99  168 

Tower  of  London,  the,  279,  625 
Towers : concrete,  129 ; St.  Leonard’s, 
W est  Mailing,  670,  596,  640,  707 
Town-halls : Bermondsey,  595  ; Bilston, 
305;  Bootle,  91;  Dunedin,  279;  Ecoles, 
425  ; Kensington.  201 ; Kingstown,  Dublin, 
57,  149  ; Manchester,  368 ; Pontefract, 
658:  Preston,  455;  Wakefield,  516; 
Ypres,  158 

Towns,  smokeless,  ‘161,  537,  542 
Traction  engine,  tale  of  a,  219 
Trade,  the  revival  of,  290 
Trade  Unions  Congress,  Dublin,  250,  365, 
381,  396 

Trades’  Guild  of  Learning,  610 
Tralles,  Asia  Minor,  4 
Tramways : Derby,  456 ; Grimsby,  429  ; 
as  investments,  363 ; in  Italy,  217;  Old- 
ham, 366;  Putney,  736;  South  Shields, 
516 ; Southwark,  366  ; statistics  of,  739  ; 
Warwick,  738 

Transvaal,  public  works  in,  380 
Traveller,  cultivated,  on  art  abroad,  633 
Trees  in  Kensington  Gardens,  276 
Trinidad  Government  buildings,  600 
I’rojan  antiquities,  661 
Truro  Cathedral,  120,  276,  486 
Tube-wells,  Abyssinian,  455 
Tunbridge  Wells  gasworks,  74 
Tunnels  : Alpine,  132  ; Channel,  127,  133, 
290 ; collapse  of  a,  127  ; Mont  Blanc,  132 
Turin,  art  exhibition  at,  132 
Turner  in  Yorkshire,  683 
Turners’  Company’s  exhibition,  488 
Turkey,  dwellings  of  the  poor  in,  170 
Tylers  and  Bricklayers’  Company,  250 
Tynemouth  and  N orth  8hields,  9 

UNDERGROUND  : Railway,  the,  27,  28, 
59,  126  ; temperature,  289 
University  College,  Bristol,  398 
University  College,  Liverpool,  395 
University  College,  London  : archteology  at, 
62  ; architecture  at,  30,  436 ; engineering 
scholarships,  339,  516 ; new  buildiugs,  62 
Upper-class  lodging-houses,  (anitary  condi- 
tion of,  692 

Upton  Park  estate,  the,  337 
Urban  architecture  v.  street  architecture,  65 
Useful,  picturesque,  and  beautiful,  580, 629, 
658,  679 

Utilisation  of  : London  sewage,  218  ; wood 
shavings,  221 

VALUATION  of:  Fulham,  660;  of  the 
metropolis,  739  ; a question  in,  188 ; pro- 
perty, Kensington,  597 
Valae  of  property  in  the  City,  27,  93,  120, 
127,  185,  218,  247,  277,  311,  573,  601,  624, 
625,  636,  656,  683 

Vanbrugh  aud  Blenheim  Palace,  743 
Variorum,  32,  126,  167,  190,  341,  367,  615, 
614,  630,  659,  682,  710,  738,  770 
Vapours,  noxious,  670 
Varnish,  roof,  279 

Vases  : Etruscan  Greek,  40  ; painted 
Greek,  92 

Vauxhsll : bridge,  152  ; Grove  estate,  171 
Venice  : 8t.  Mark's, ;631 ; public  works,  169 
Ventilation  : Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
672;  chemical,  278,  369;  of  dwellings, 
283 ; of  London  School  Board  Offioea, 
739 ; a plea  for,  763  ; sewers,  277,489, 498 ; 
soil-pipes,  770 ; water-closets,  612 
Ventilation  and  warming,  French,  663,  685 
Ventilators,  Boyle’s,  458,  572 
Venus,  the  Medicean,  688 
Vestrymen  and  speculating  builders,  246 
Vioarage-houses  : Cudham,  273;  Penzanoe, 
125 ; Teddington,  23 

Victoria  Docks,  North  Woolwioh,  1,  279 
Victoria  Embankment,  new  bldgs.,  276,  410 
Vieille  Montagne  zinc  mines,  306 
Vienna,  porcelain  house,  231 
Vignola,  706 

Viking's  ship,  remains  of  a,  273 

Villa  Barbaro,  Venetia,  404 

Vinery,  a large,  572 

Viollet-le-Duc’s  works,  251 

Visconti,  Baron,  545 

Vision,  a Christmas,  763 

Vyrnwy  water  scheme,  Liverpool,  220,  488 

WAKEFIELD  Town-hall,  516 
Walham-green,  land  at,  93 
Walls,  734 

Walls,  damp,  158,171,  220 
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Walsall  sewerage  scheme,  121 
Walthamstow,  land  at,  217 
Wandsworth:  Bridge, 8;  cemeteries  at,  87 
Wanstead,  land  at,  597 
War  Office,  the,  87 
Warehouses,  Sunderland,  339,  675 
Warming  by  radiation  and  condnctioD,  737, 
769 

Warming  and  ventilation,  284 
Warming  and  ventilation  in  France,  663, 685 
Warrington,  railway  works,  125 
Washington,  U.8.,  new  museum,  391 
Waste  lands,  our,  364,  423 
Water  cisterns,  303 

Water  companies,  London,  ‘43,  94,  103,198 
Water-gauge,  Sax’s,  248 
Water,  hard,  570 

Water-supply  : — Bentham,  248  ; Bradford, 
424;  Cardiff,  368;  Cockermouth,  680; 
Cromer, 678;  Dundalk, 307;  Evesham, 307  ; 
Godaiming,  247  ; Hereford,  369 ; Hexham, 
568;  Llandudno,  307,  5l3,  666,  629; 
Littlehampton,  307  ; Liverpool,  220,  306, 
488;  London,  43,  103,  191,  198,307,  521, 
570,  601,  739;  Ludlow,  767;  Penzauce, 
126;  Staffordshire,  South,  307;  Bwaneea, 
336;  Workington,  680 
Water-supply  of  England,  4 
Water,  temperature  of,  affecting  health,  320 


Water-closets : construction,  539 ; venti- 
lation of,  512 

Water-tanks,  cast-iron,  470 

Waterworks  : Americau,  183;  Swansea,  336 

Waterloo  Bridge,  152 

Watson-Gordou  professorship  of  fine  art, 
Edinburgh,  105 
Weathercock,  a big,  710 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Post-office,  483 
Weunington  railway  accident,  225,  432 
Wesleyan  chapel  building,  statistics  of,  309 
West-end  property,  value  of,  124,  155,  171, 
657,  677,  739 

West  Ham,  property  at,  337 
Westminster:  Carton  at,  165,  225,  711  ; 
clock,  the,  87 : drainage  of,  196 ; the 
future  of,  86,  95;  new  buildings,  624; 
parochial  offices  competition,  44,  97,  305, 
339,  365,  397,  427,  434,  453,  483,  613 
Westminster  Abbey,  624 
Wheat  and  flour,  phosphates  in,  663,  691 
\Y  hitby  jet  trade,  545 
Whitechapel  Church  burnt,  279,  310,  630 
Whitefriars,  improvements  at,  106,  410 
Wilkie's  “ Beading  the  Will,”  690 
Wiltenhall,  sanitary  condition  of,  771 
Willesden,  land  at,  155,  597,  736 
Wills  : Mr.  Richard  Ashby,  488;  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  616 


Wiltshire  Archteologieal  Association,  616 
Wimbledon,  land  at,  455 
Winchester:  cathedral,  570;  Roman  re- 
mains, 275 

Wind-pressure  and  Tay  Bridge,  39,  302,  424 
Window-cases,  733 
Window- gardens,  32 

Windows,  stained  glass,  in  architectural 
design,  713 
Windsor  Castle,  631 
Wolverhampton,  explosion  of  gas,  99 
Woman  as  a sanitary  reformer,  409,  433 
Wonder,  the  latest  American,  622 
Wood-carving  at  the  Albert  Hall,  489 
Wood  engrav  ng,  605 

Wood  : imperfectly  creosoted,  159  ; pave- 
ments, 217,305,311,436,  514,  517,523,  628, 
659,  678,  679,  710  ; preservation  of,  by 
paraffine,  317;  shavings,  utilisation  of, 
221 ; specifications  as  to,  628,  658 
Wood-green,  land  at,  27 
Woodcnester,  Roman  pavement,  74 
Woodford,  land  at,  455 
Woodton  Church,  Norfolk,  123 
Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Soc.,  458 
Worcestershire,  earthworks  in,  28 
Work,  bad,  and  Mr.  lluskin,  58 
Work  and  wages  : in  Old  Glasgow,  319;  in 
Paris,  188  (see  also  “ Masters  and  Men  ”) 


Work,  why  it  is  inferior,  679,  710 
Work  and  the  workman,  381 
Workhouses  : Clerkenwell,  306,  398  • Salis- 
bury,  440;  Fulham,  305 
Workman,  a kindly,  288 
Workmen,  encouragement  for,  310 
Workmen’s  clubs,  304,  709 
Workmen’s : Congress,  Paris,  132,  169  • 
diseases,  349;  dwellings,  58,  168,  187,  215’ 
218,  246,  275,  366,  368,  410,  598,  600,  629’ 
736;  education, 99, 423, 225,260, 308, 456,513 
Works  of : the  Brothers  Adam,  733  ; Bewick 
603 ; A iollet-le-Due,251 ; the  late  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  283;  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  595, 
623,  664;  the  late  T.  H.  AVyatt,  194 
Workshops,  Tilbury  & Southend  Railway,  137 
Wormwood  Scrubs  prison,  fever  at,  398 
Wyatt,  Thomas  Henry,  193,  616 


YELLOW  pine,  185,  249,  307 
York  : coming  exhibitions,  770 ; Minster, 
369, 613  ; Roman  antiquities,  598 ; Skelder- 
gate  Bridge,  66 

Yorkshire:  Association  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,  645 ; Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
Institution,  95 
Ypres  Town-hall,  168 

ZINC  mines,  Yicille  Montague,  306 
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Inauguration  of  Improvements  in  London. 


I HE  past  week  ha 
witnessed  an  he 
usual  number  c 
those  events, — if  w 
date  them  by  th 
formal  completior 
— whioh  are  s 
rapidly  transform 
ing  the  architecture 
and  picturesque  cha 
racter  of  the  metre 
)f  polia.  The  noble  basin  which  ha 
been  in  course  of  execution  fo 
some  four  years  past  in  extensio: 
of  tho  Viotoria  Docks  has  been  opened  by  th 
Duke  of  Connaught ; the  old  burial-gronnd  o 
the  Quakers, — believed  to  be  the  first  place  o 
interment  owned  by  that  religious  body, — ii 
Baker’s-row,  Whiteohapel,  has  been  convertei 
into  a public  garden,  and  as  such  was  opened  b’ 
the  Prince  of  Wales  j and  the  freeing  to  thi 
publio  for  ever  of  the  Putney,  Wandsworth,  an< 
Hammersmith  bridges  has  also  been  solemniset 
by  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Thus,  three  grea 
elements  in  the  growth  of  a great  capital,— 
namely,  provision  for  maritime  commerce 
facilities  for  internal  communication,  and  roon 
for  nealthy  recreation,  have  each  received  a: 
once  a development,  a stimulus,  and  a roya 
acknowledgment  of  their  importance. 


While  the  commercial  history  of  London 
reaches  back  to  the  time  of  the  Homan  occupa- 
tion of  England,  it  was  not  until  the  present 
century  that  any  public  dook  existed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  City,  with  the  exoeption, 
of  course,  of  the  great  natural  dock  of  the  river. 
A century  ago  the  sole  accommodation  for  land- 
ing and  bonding  foreign  produce  was  limited  to 
a single  spot,  called  the  “ Legal  Quay,”  whioh 
extended  for  about  1,400  ft.  seawards  from 
London  Bridge.  In  1773  Mr.  J.  Sharp  suggested 
the  formation  of  floating  docks, — an  accommoda- 
tion for  commerce  which  had  been  introduced  at 
Liverpool  in  1716.  In  the  year  1800  the  West 
India  Docks  were  commenced ; in  the  year  fol- 


lowing the  London  Docks  were  projected ; and 
in  the  year  1805  the  East  India  Docks  were 
commenced.  Mr.  llalph  Walker  was  engineer 
for  all  these  undertakings,  Mr.  William  Jessop 
being  associated  with  him  in  the  West  India 
Docks.  In  1824-25,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
struction  of  the  above  docks,  the  crowded  state 
of  the  river,  and  the  urgent  need  of  more  dock 
room,  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and 
Acts  were  passed  for  Collier  Docks,  South 
London  Docks,  and  the  St.  Katherine  Docks,  of 
which  the  last  only  were  carried  out.  In  the 
five  years  from  1830  to  1835  the  steam  tonnage 
entering  the  river  nearly  quadrupled. 

The  Victoria  Docks,  to  which  a basin  without 
parallel  for  length  in  the  country,  or,  it  is  said, 
in  the  world,  has  now  been  added,  were  first 
proposed  in  1842  by  Mr.  Blyth.  This  gentle- 
man, after  pointing  out  the  site,  and  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  it,  did  not  take  any  further 
interest  in  the  matter.  But  his  hint  was  not 
destined  to  be  forgotten,  for  it  was  given  to 
George  Parker  Bidder,  who  at  that  time  was 
undertaking,  with  the  aid  of  three  or  four 
friends,  the  construction  of  a line  of  railway  con- 
necting the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  at  Strat- 
ford with  the  river  Thames.  Some  idea  of  the 
uphill  work  with  which  Mr.  Bidder  had  to  con- 
tend may  he  formed  from  the  fact  that  this 
line,  before  its  completion,  was  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  “ Bidder’s  Polly.”  It  proved, 
however,  so  advantageous,  that  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  took  it  at  cost-price.  An  ex- 
tension was  then  projected  to  North  Woolwich. 
This  was  reported  against  by  the  Board  of 
Trade ; but,  owing  to  the  able  advooacy  of  Mr. 
Austin,  before  a oommittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Bill  was  obtained. 

The  marsh  land  on  the  north  of  the  Thames, 
between  Bugsby’s  Reach  and  Galleon’s  Reach, 
and  bounded  by  Woolwich  Reach  on  the  south,  let 
at  the  time  of  whioh  we  are  speaking  for  from  61. 
to  7 1.  per  acre.  It  was  partly  pasture  and  partly 
arable,  and  before  the  introduction  of  steam, 
boats  for  the  conveyance  of  cattle,  it  was 
useful  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle  so  near  the 
metropolis.  The  land  was  not,  however,  valued 


at  more  than  100Z.  per  acre ; and  even  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Victoria 
Docks,  land  was  sold  by  auction  at  that  price. 
But  the  landowners  determined  to  oppose  the 
railway,  unless  the  whole  of  their  land  were 
purchased  ; a policy  the  short-sighted  nature  of 
whioh  it  now  seems  difficult  to  realise.  Thus 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  received 
8,000Z.  for  forty-seven  acres  of  land,  whioh  was 
not  worth  more  than  4,000Z.,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  this  threatened  opposition.  The  Viotoria 
Company  paid  for  the  600  acres  which  they 
purchased,  at  the  rate  of  250Z.  per  acre ; the 
difference  between  this  price  and  the  value  of 
100Z.  per  acre,  amounting  to  90,000Z.,  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  landowners. 

Mr.  Bidder’s  calculation  was  to  the  effect 
that,  taking  the  land  at  250Z.  per  acre,  it  could 
be  excavated  for  1,250Z.  per  acre,  and  puddled  for 
250Z.  per  acre,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  water  area, 
in  that  situation,  would  be  1,750Z.  per  aore.  The 
jetty  system,  which  had  been  adopted  at  the 
London  Docks,  afforded  great  facilities  for 
working,  loading,  and  unloading  ships.  The 
line  of  railway  placed  the  docks  in  direct  com- 
munication, by  means  of  the  Shoreditoh  and 
Fenchurch-street  Stations,  with  the  City ; and 
by  the  Great  Northern  line  with  the  Midland, 
and  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

The  cost  of  the  works,  on  the  opening  of  the 
docks  on  April  1, 1858,  had  amounted  to  706,462Z., 
which  the  purchase  of  the  Steel-yard  Estate) 
that  of  extra  lands,  and  29,000Z.  spent  in  Par- 
liamentary expenses,  brought  up  to  938,164Z. 
The  water  area  at  this  time  was  about  100. 
acres.  It  comprised  the  entrance  dock  from  the 
Thames,  wiith  two  pairs  of  gates,  leading  into  a 
tidal  basin  of  16  acres,  separated,  by  a dumb 
jetty,  from  the  main  dock  of  74  acres,  but  com- 
municating with  it  by  a single  pair  of  gates,  and 
terminating  with  a cut,  or  ohannel,  at  the 
eastern  extremity.  The  basin  and  dock  to- 
gether (exolnsive  of  the  eastern  cut)  were 
4,050  ft.  in  length,  and  1,050  ft.  in  width,  at 
high-water  level.  In  addition  to  the  dumb  or 
terminal  jetty,  four  jetties,  each  580  ft.  long, 
projected  into  the  basin,  being  eaoh  140  ft. 
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wide,  and  placed  430  ffc.  apart,  except  the  most 
easterly  one,  which  had  a space  of  550  ft.  Thus 
a qoay-room  of  nearly  three  miles  in  length  was 
provided,  although  the  length  of  the  basin  was 
only  1,350  yards.  In  the  new  basin  a simpler 
arrangement  has  been  adopted,  the  length  of  the 
dock  being  a mile  and  a quarter,  and  the  width 
490  ft.  _ , 

The  site  selected  by  Mr.  Bidder  was  found  to 
afford  the  unusual  advantage  of  furnishing  an 
admirable  building  material  out  of  the  excava- 
tion which  it  was  necessary  to  make.  The  sur- 
face of  the  marsh  was  below  the  level  of  Trinity 
high-water  mark.  Beneath  a layer  of  about 
12°in.  of  subsoil  occur  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  in  thickness 
of  blue  and  yellow  clays ; then  a bed  of  from 
5 ft.  to  12  ft.  of  peat ; and  then  gravel,  over- 
lying  the  London  clay.  The  latter  formation 
was° found  throughout  the  length  of  the  first 
dock,  at  a nearly  uniform  depth  of  37  ft.  below 
Trinity  high-water  mark  ; and  on  that  founda- 
tion, at  the  depth  of  37  ft.  6 in.,  the  brickwork 
of  the  upper  and  lower  gate  platform  was  laid. 
The  gravel  formed  the  solid  silicious  portion  of 
the  concrete  of  which  the  walls  were  built.  In 
the  new  dock  the  quantity  of  excavation  is  stated 
at  4,000,000  cubic  yards,  and  that  of  the  concrete 
made  at  500,000  cubic  yards.  The  new  dock,— 
henceforward  to  be  called  the  Albert  Dock,  is 
connected  with  the  Victoria  Dock,  which  we 
have  described,  by  a canal  of  1,400  ft.  in  length, 
and  stretches  in  nearly  a right  line  across  the 
peninsula  of  the  former  marsh  to  Galleon’s 
Reach. 

One  or  two  very  instructive  failures  occurred 
during  the  construction  of  the  original  works, 
as  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  every  architect 
who  has  to  design  important  works  for  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  should  possess  full  in- 
formation. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  promising  foundation,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, than  the  gravel  bed  lying  on  the 
London  clay.  Over  great  part  of  the  area  of 
London  this  bed  is  to  be  found.  It  supports 
some  of  our  most  important  edifices.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  build  a church  or  a palace,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  design  a stable  hydraulic 
work.  The  gravel,  as  many  of  our  readers  well 
know,  is  full  of  water.  In  dealing  with  a depth 
of  nearlv  40  ft.  of  water  at  high  tide,  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  stability  are  greatly  modified. 
If  the  foundation  of  a wall  or  pier  be  laid  on  the 
gravel,  the  water  can  find  its  way  beneath.  The 
lifting  power  which  it  exerts  at  high  tide  is  then 
such  as  the  weight  of  the  wall  would  be  unable 
to  resist.  In  the  case  of  the  lower-gate  plat- 
form, according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Bidder, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  upwards,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  percolate  beneath  the  foundations, 
would  be  more  than  a ton  on  the  superficial  foot 
(say  2,3001b.),  while  the  weight  of  the  brickwork 
inside,  with  10  ft.  of  water  upon  it,  would  only 
amount  to  1,640  lb.  per  square  foot.  Hence  the 
importance  of  taking  out  all  the  gravel,  so  as  to 
bed  the  concrete  and  brickwork  solidly  on  the 
clay ; and  the  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity, 
of  covering  the  horizontal  joints  with  a close 
sheet-piling. 

On  Sunday,  the  17th  June,  1855,  at  a time 
when  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  works, 
the  north  wall  of  the  lock-chamber  began  to 
give  way,  moving  forward  bodily  into  the  lock, 
pushing  up  the  thick  puddle  towards  the  centre, 
bending  and  breaking  the  tie-bars  behind,  and 
dragging  the  tie-piles  forward,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, breaking  them  off.  A few  hours  later 
the  north  Bide  failed  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
brick  side-walls  and  platforms  remained  un- 
affected. 

This  remarkable  subsidence,  which  was  dealt 
with  by  the  construction  of  solid  concrete  walls 
of  18  ft.  in  thickness,  was  due  to  the  hydraulic 
pressure  of  the  water  percolating  the  gravel. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  works  in  1853 
great  pumps  had  been  worked  night  and  day. 
As  this  continued  for  two  years,  the  soil  was 
gradually  drained  of  its  contained  water  for  a 
considerable  distance,  in  all  directions.  It  was 
found  that  the  water  in  a well  situated  in  East 
Ham  parish,  more  than  two  miles  and  a quarter 
from  the  docks  in  a direct  line,  was  much 
lowered  while  the  works  were  in  progress,  but 
recovered  its  level  when  they  were  completed. 
At  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  pumping  had 
been  discontinued  for  some  weeks,  in  order  to 
allow  water  to  collect  in  the  dock  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  with  a view  of  thus  testing  the 
clay  puddle.  It  was  excluded  from  the  lock 
chamber  by  a temporary  tank.  As  the 
ground  behind  the  walls  gradually  recovered  its 
charge  of  water,  pressure  steadily  augmented, 


and  as  the  clay-puddle  afforded  no  good  abut- 
ment for  the  footings  of  the  walls,  the  con- 
sequence was  readily  to  be  understood ; although 
it  was  one  which  few  architects  or  engineers, 
unenlightened  by  any  such  costly  experience, 
could  have  been  expected  to  foresee. 

The  effect  of  the  extension  of  dock  accom- 
modation on  the  growth  of  London,  and  on  the 
increasing  value  of  sites  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
perhaps  not  very  difficult  to  calculate.  It  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  additional  impulse  given 
to  the  activity  of  the  builder,  but  an  impulse 
acting  on  the  actual  lines.  It  is  otherwise  with 
regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  bridges.  It  may 
be  anticipated  that  this  salutary  measure  will 
cause  a diversion  in  the  lineo  in  which  the  acti- 
vity of  the  builder  is  now  radiating  from  the 
great  centres  of  business.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a 
thino-  of  to-day  or  of  to-morrow  ; but  it  is  never- 
theless sure.  We  recommend  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  to  study  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  case  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 
We  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  not  to  hide  under  a bushel  the 
great  advantages  they  have  secured  to  London 
by  the  most  wise  plan  of  the  freeing  of  the 
bridges.  They  owe  it  to  themselves  to  present 
us  with  statistics  of  the  present  traffic.  As  far 
as  can  be  predicted,  the  result  would  be  most 
gratifying.  On  tho  first  opening  of  these  great 
thoroughfares,  indeed,  the  increase  of  traffic 
disappointed  our  expectations.  These  showed 
that  we  had  not  made  enough  allowance  for 
time.  To  change  habits  of  business,  even  for  a 
certain  gain,  is  not  a thing  to  be  done  in  an 
hour.  But  now  that  enough  time  has  elapsed  to 
allow  the  public  to  become  familiar  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  routes, — new  in  as  much  as 
they  are  free  routes, — they  appear  to  be  fully 
availing  themselves  of  the  service.  The  activity 
of  the  Waterloo-road,  just  now  presents  a very 
striking  contrast  to  that  evinced  before  the 
freedom  of  the  bridge.  Such,  we  take  it,  is  sure 
within  a few  years  to  be  the  case  with  each  of 
the  freed  bridges.  And  as  the  growth  of  the 
delta  projecting  beyond  a line  of  coast  gives 
proof,  century  after  century,  of  the  force  and 
the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  river  which 
forms  it,  so  may  we  anticipate  the  improvement 
and  the  extension  of  building  along  those  lines 
of  internal  metropolitan  communication  which 
are  now  no  longer  handicapped  by  a toll. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRONWORK  AT  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  great  casts  of  Indian 
architecture  from  the  South  Courts  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  collection  of  ornamental 
ironwork  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
Bethnal-green  Museum  during  the  last  few 
months  has  been  transferred  to  the  parent 
museum,  where,  in  a fragmentary  form,  it  for 
many  years  found  a home.  Distributed,  through 
want  of  adequate  exhibiting  space,  in  groups 
or  by  solitary  specimens  in  out-of*the-way  cor- 
ridors and  galleries,  few  persons  could  perceive 
that  which  is  now,  since  its  re-arrangement,  very 
apparent,  namely,  that  we  have  here  a collection 
of  ornamental  wrought-iron  work  of  an  almost 
unique  character,  the  like  of  which  we  certainly 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  in  any  other 
European  museum.  We  are  accordingly  tempted 
to  offer  a few  general  remarks  upen  the  subject 
of  ironwork. 

The  oblivious  history  of  Yulcan  and  the 
Cyclops,  the  legendary  gods  of  the  forge,  en- 
circle the  birth  of  the  art  with  poetical  imagery. 
More  than  a millennium  before  Christ  it  is  Baid 
that  the  Greeks  discovered  iron.  Homer  writes 
of  a furnace  urged  by  twenty  pairs  of  bellows, 
into  which  the  ore  was  oast  for  the  shield  of 
AchilleB ; and  Ecclesiasticus,  some  700  years 
later,  presents  us  with  a graphic  picture  of  “ the 
smith  sitting  by  the  anvil  and  considering  the 
ironwork.  The  noise  of  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil  is  ever  in  his  ears,  and  his  eyes  look  still 
upon  the  pattern  of  the  thing  that  he  maketh.’ 
Glaucasof  Chios,  an  art-workman  of  the  second 
century,  is  stated  by  Pansanias  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  iron  soldering.  The  use  of  iron  on 
a large  scale  was  known  in  the  fourth  century 
to  the  Indians  at  Delhi,  as  the  iron  pillar,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  hidden  many  feet  in  the 
ground,  testifies.  Interesting  as  are  these 
incidents  hallowing  the  age  of  ironwork,  they 
do  not  advance  an  investigation  into  methods  of 
fashioning  iron.  Examples  of  workmanship 
which  can  be  handled  and  examined  more  imme- 
diately serve  such  a purpose. 

Broadly  speaking,  iron  may  be  classified  under 


three  heads,  viz., — cast  iron,  malleable  iron,  and 
steel.  The  presence,  or  comparative  absence,  of 
carbon  determines  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
classes  of  iron.  Thus,  malleable  iron  is  freer 
from  carbon  than  is  steel ; steel  than  cast  iron  ; 
and  oast  iron  contains  therefore  the  largest  pro- 
portion. Malleable  iron,  which  is  comparatively 
soft,  ductile,  weldable,  tenacious,  and  not  fusible 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  used  for  those  arts 
of  the  forge,  the  hammer,  and  the  anvil,  whioh 
group  themselves  under  “ wrought  iron.”  Steel 
is  more  like  malleable  iron  than  cast  iron.  It 
possesses  all  the  properties  of  ductility  and 
tenacity  to  be  found  in  iron,  and,  moreover,  is 
highly  elastic,  capable  of  being  hardened  by 
tempering,  and  fusible  in  furnaces.  Steel  is 
used  for  arms  of  all  kinds,  blades,  guns,  armour, 
and  armour-plating,  as  well  as  for  articles  like 
axles,  cranks,  and  so  forth.  Through  the 
exertions  of  men  such  as  Bessemer,  Whitworth, 
8iemens,  and  Krupp,  it  is  being  adopted  for  use 
in  works  of  far  larger  importance  than  even  that 
of  the  famous  blade  “ Mimung,”  or  of  the  Toledo 
and  Ferrara  swords.  Cast  iron,  as  its  name 
shows,  is  used  for  casting  or  moulding.  It  is 
brittle,  and  easily  fusible.  The  vast  variety  of 
uses  to  which  iron,  under  its  three  guises,  is  put, 
from  nails  to  tubular  bridges,  and  from  needles 
to  railways,  occupies  so  great  and  interesting  an 
area  for  observation  at  the  present  time,  that  it 
will  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  iron  works 
now  under  discussion  are  of  an  ornamental 
character,  occupying  but  a small  space  of  the 
extensive  historic  field  of  the  uses  of  iron. 

The  smiths  who  designed  at  their  anvils  like 
artists  in  their  ateliers  scarcely  exist  any  longer. 
In  some  obscure  German  town  one  may,  perhaps, 
meet  with  such  an  artificer ; but,  to  all  intents, 
the  hand-wrought  ornamental,  beaten,  riveted, 
and  welded  iron  is  a thing  of  the  past,  and  will 
remain  so  until  knowledge  of  this  art  is  revived, 
and  demand  for  its  practice  re-created.  A 
principal  reason  of  the  virtual  demise  of 
wrought-iron  work  is  traceable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  coal  in  lieu  of  wood  and  charcoal  in 
melting  out  the  metal  from  the  ore.  Charcoal 
furnaces  yielded  a malleable  metal,  whereas 
coal-fed  blast  furnaces  yield  pig-iron, — a coarse 
form  of  cast-iron.  One  may,  without  difficulty, 
realise  the  immense  change  which  has  come 
over  ironworks  since  the  utilisation  of  coal  for 
fuel,  and  the  introduction  of  blast  furnaces  for 
smelting. 

In  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Gloucestershire,  traces  of  ancient  iron  furnaces 
have  been  found.  Famous  ironworks  existed  in 
Sussex  from  very  early  times.  A great  bed  of 
iron  ore  ran  from  Hastings  in  a north-westerly 
direction  for  some  five-and-twenty  miles.  Roman 
relics  have  been  found  in  cinder-beds  of  disused 
fnrnaces.  Cmsar  mentions  iron  in  the  “ mari- 
time regions  ” of  Britain.  In  the  thirteenth 
century °we  find  Sussex  supplying  iron  for  the 
tomb  of  Henry  III.  at  Westminster;  and  Bome- 
what  later, — 

“ Master  Huggett  and  his  man  John, 

Tney  did  cast  the  first  cannon." 

The  splendid  woodlands  of  Sussex  supplied  the 
fuel  for  the  furnaces.  So  marked,  however, 
was  the  thinning  of  the  forests  for  tho  purposes 
of  fuel  supply,  that  both  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth  set  in  operation  wood-protective  laws. 
140  furnaces  are  recorded  as  being  in  use  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  each  of  which  consumed 
every  twenty-four  hours  from  two  to  four  loads 
of  charcoal.  Nevertheless,  the  woodlands  of 
Sussex  now  bear  but  few  traces  of  the  busy 
iron  trade  of  a century  and  a half  ago.  The 
tl^ets  of  water  which  are  picturesque  features 
in  the  Weald  frequently  owe  their  origin 
to  the  ironfounders  having  dammed  the 
streams  into  reservoirs,  which  supplied  the 
water  to  move  the  wheels  of  the  hammers  and 
other  machinery  in  the  furnaces.  The  iron 
trade  of  Sussex  declined  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Occasionally  are  still  to  be  purchased 
delioately-wrougbt  shovels  or  tongs,  snuffers, 
andirons,  and  rushlight-holders  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries;  but  these  and  a 
few  monumental  slabs  in  village  churches,  or 
finely-wrought  decorative  screeus  to  be  most 
exceptionally  seen,  as  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  are 
the  principal  mementoes  of  the  south-eastern 
English  iron  foundries. 

From  the  peaceful  pastures  and  parklands  of 
Ceesar’s  maritime  regions  one  may  turn  for 
contrast  to  the  grim,  Black  Country  of  the  mid- 
land and  northern  counties,  with  its  coal-smoke 
clouds  and  roar  of  thousands  of  deep,  broad- 
throated  blast-furnaces,  and  see  there  the 
modern  methods  of  producing  millions  of  tons  of 
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iron  per  annum.  Blast-furnaces,  puddling-fur- 
naces, steam-hammers,  and  rolling-machines, 
behemoths  of  foundries  and  forges,  are  here  in 
full  operation  in  the  production  of  those  sinews 
of  strength  which  are  imparted  to  modern  con- 
structions. Sometimes  an  important  piece  of 
ornamental  ironwork,  for  an  international  exhi- 
bition, emanates  almost  abnormally  from  one 
or  another  of  the  great  Cyclopian  centres.  The 
arts  of  welding,  soldering,  riveting,  tenoning, 
mortising,  and  swaging,  the  uses  of  the  hammer, 
the  chisel,  graver,  file,  and  “ organarium,”  a 
quaint  machine  for  shaping  small  pieces  of  iron, 
as  handed  down  by  the  writings  of  Theophilus, 
Monk  and  Priest,  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  now 
but  little  remembered.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  one  finds  that  in  the  late  thirteenth  and 
early  fourteenth  centuries  the  blacksmith’s  art 
was  apparently  dying  out  in  France.  The  late 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  his  valuable  “ Dictionary  of 
Arts,”  makes  his  ideal  thirteenth-century  forger 
grumble  at  the  patrons  of  art,  “ who  will  not 
give  a price  for  anything  that  does  not  glitter. 
Each  day  the  art  of  the  forge  declines.”  “What 
forger,”  exclaims  the  ideal  Hugo,  “ is  there  at 
this  day  to  forge  a penture  equal  to  those  on 
the  doors  of  Notre  Dame  ? ” Expatiating  upon 
the  careful  soldering  of  the  thin-beaten  petals 
of  some  finely-wrought  flower, — the  work  of  his 
father, — and  upon  the  deterioration  to  quality 
of  work,  caused  by  adopting  a “ subterfuge  ” 
like  rivets,  Hugo  complains  of  the  migra- 
tion of  his  fellow-craftsmen  to  English  and 
German  towns,  for  “ in  these  places  ironworks 
are  so  esteemed.”  It  may  be  for  some  reason 
of  this  kind  that  the  collection  under  notice 
abounds  in  a great  number  of  German  speci- 
mens of  ironwork. 

The  value  of  this  collection  may  be  regarded 
from  two  points  of  view.  First,  in  respect  of 
treatment  or  manners  of  manipulating  iron  for 
ornamental  purposes  ; and  Becond,  as  to  the 
kinds  of  articles  and  objects  produced  in  iron. 
Works  about  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies of  Gothic  design  are  formed  with  sharply- 
cut  rods  of  iron,  chamfered  and  bevelled, 
tenoned  and  mortised  invisibly  together.  Of 
such  there  are  here  a minutely-executed  throe- 
faced shrine,  and  near  it  a small  turret-clock. 
Of  the  same  period  are  the  decorative  hinges 
which  stretch  across  the  width  of  a cathedral 
door,  covering  the  greater  portion  of  it  with 
scrolls  and  conventional  fruits  and  flowers.  ThiB 
kind  of  work  is,  as  a rule,  bolted  or  nailfed  down 
to  its  background.  Chests  and  coffers  are 
©rnamented  with  plaques  and  strips  of  pierced 
and  punched  thin  sheet-iron.  In  later  times 
the  thin  sheet-iron  was  twisted  and  shaped  into 
acanthus  and  other  leafy  forms,  and  then 
deftly  applied  to  conceal  the  rivets  in  frame- 
work. The  sequence  of  soldering,  welding,  and 
riveting  may  also  be  traced.  For  pediments  of 
windows  and  headings  to  gateways,  light  iron, 
fantastically  twisted  and  of  a flattened  rod 
treatment,  was  used  extensively  in  Germany 
and  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  We  find  in  the  collection  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  this  kind  of  work.  Long, 
continuous  spirals  sprout  from  the  extremities 
of  attenuated  grotesque  figures.  The  main 
stems  of  the  spirals  interweave  one  another,  and 
at  different  junctures,  growing  on  the  stem,  are 
odd  bird-like  creatures  with  long,  pointed  beaks. 
In  imitating  plumage  neither  the  French, 
Italian,  German,  nor  English  blacksmith  has 
shown  himself  a worthy  competitor  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Japanese  smith,  Myochin 
Mune  Laru,  whose  osprey  stands  in  an  ad- 
jacent court, — a wonderful  compound  of  lami- 
nated iron  feathers  fitted  together  with  the 
utmost  cunning,  and  counterfeiting  of  Nature 
herself.  Placed  in  one  of  the  glass  cases  at 
the  side  of  the  court,  and  with  other  shields 
of  less  importance,  is  a beaten  and  chiselled 
sixteenth  - century  shield  in  which  a high 
order  of  workmanship  is  shown.  In  a central 
medallion  is  a well  - drawn  and  modelled 
Medusa’s  head,  with  its  snake-locks  curling 
about  and  forming  a good  distribution  of  lines 
over  the  background.  Around  the  medallion  is 
a crisply-cut  laurel- wreath,  beyond  which  comes 
a narrow  band,  containing  the  inscription, 
“ GiORGIUS  * SlGMAN  * AlJRIFEX  * AUGUSTE  • HOC 
OPUS  • PERFECIT  * ANNO  * DOMINI  * MDLII  - 
mense  • August  ■ die  • xxvii.”  Then  comes 
a broad,  encircling  space,  ornamented  with 
seven  wreaths  and  floating  ribands.  Within  the 
wreaths  are  words  Buch  as  triumphalis,  ovadis, 
muralis,  navalis,  civica,  &c.  There  is  another 
bordering  of  laurel-leaves,  and  then  an  outer 
frieze  of  bold  relief,  typifying  the  triumph  of 


Rome.  In  that  portion  of  the  frieze  which  is 
above  the  Medusa’s  head  sits  Rome  the  eternal, 
and  on  her  right  and  left  spreads  a series  of  gods 
and  goddesses, — Jove  and  his  satellites,  Mars 
and  emblems  of  his  victories,  Ceres  or  Cybele, 
and  Pax.  The  background  to  these  foremost 
figures  is  rich  with  arms,  bucklers,  trophies  of 
flowers  and  abundance,  galleys,  heads  of  batter- 
ing rams,  dolphins,  helmets,  and  other  martial 
insignia.  The  shield  is  some  2 ft.  in  diameter, 
and  was  purchased  for  270 1.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  this  class  belonging  to  the  Museum. 
Near  the  north  end  of  the  court  stretch  the 
well-known  wrought-iron  screens  made  in  1695 
by  a Nottingham  smith, — Huntington  Shaw, — 
for  the  king’s  palace  at  Hampton  Court.  These 
screens  are  masterpieces  of  elaborately-foliated 
scroll  - work.  The  style  of  design  is  rococo. 
Masks  and  embroidered  cloths,  or  lambrequins, 
garlands,  floral  devices,  cyphers,  festoons,  are 
the  ornamental  details  applied  to  the  square 
rod  framework  of  the  three  principal  panels 
of  the  screen,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  architectural  pilasters  of  open  iron- 
work surmounted  with  crowns.  Similar  work 
on  grills  and  window  frames,  of  which  there 
are  here  many  good  examples,  abounds  in  the 
Engadine  and  South  Germany.  The  towns  of 
Nuremburg  and  Augsburg  were  famous  for  their 
blacksmiths,  and  so,  indeed,  has  London  been. 
Examples  of  her  blacksmiths’  art  of  the  Queen 
Anne  and  succeeding  Georgian  periods  are 
notable  as  showing  the  craftsman’s  nice  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  iron  in  respect  of  its 
ductility,  its  strength,  and  its  lightness. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  objects  for  which 
iron  has  been  used,  one  finds  in  the  collection, 
besides  grills  and  gates,  already  mentioned,  rail- 
ings, balustrades,  and  other  kindred  architec- 
tural accessories,  articles  like  nut-crackers,  a 
press  for  sealing  documents,  seals,  keys,  locks, 
coffers,  tripods  of  dainty  twisting  bands  and 
rods,  stands  for  brazier?,  fireirons,  and  dogs ; 
door-handles  and  knockers,  gondola-prows,  and, 
of  present  manufacture,  handles  for  walking- 
sticks,  trinkets,  buckles,  bracelets,  necklets,  and 
brooches  of  blackened  cast-iron.  These  latter, 
of  Berlin  manufacture,  serve  to  show  for  what 
delicate  purposes  the  art  of  casting  may  be 
employed. 

The’  days  of  lanterns  enclosed  in  shrines 
of  Bharply  - forged  iroD,  like  those  jutting 
from  the  angles  of  the  Strozzi  and  Ricardi 
Palaces  in  Florence,  are  past ; and  so,  too,  are 
those  of  the  flame-tongued  dragon  gargoyles, 
Brobdingnagian  keys,  and  other  trade-signs  ; 
panels  of  beaten  iron  with  royal  arms,  initials, 
crowns,  and  dates ; specimens  of  nearly  all 
these  works  are  included  in  the  collection. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  concentrating  atten- 
tion upon  one  branch  of  metal-working, it  would 
have  been  better  had  a few  specimens  of  brass 
and  bronze  work  been  excluded  from  the  collec- 
tion of  which  they  now  are  a part.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  a collection  of  ornamental  iron- 
work is  considerable.  Its  points  of  instruction 
may  be  emphasised  by  simplicity  in  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  specimens.  At  present 
the  grouping  is  not  according  to  any  particular 
order  of  date,  country,  or  method  of  produc- 
tion. Full  explanatory  labels  to  supply  in- 
formation about  sorts  of  workmanship  are 
necessary  to  help  the  public  in  drawing  com- 
parisons between  methods,  and  in  gleaning 
facts  concerning  the  development,  decline,  and 
metamorphoses  in  the  art  of  ironwork.  Without 
some  such  directions  who  is  to  perceive  the  par- 
ticular uses  of  square  bars,  chamfered  and 
bevelled  rods,  round,  spiral,  and  grooved  rods, 
of  pierced  and  punched  thin  plate-work,  of  re- 
poussd  and  chased  work  ? 

The  art  of  casting  iron  is  becoming  better 
understood,  and  although  oast-iron  ornament 
has  not  the  quality  or  cachet  of  hammered  work, 
there  is  no  reason  why  designers  for  cast  work 
should  not,  by  mastering  the  capabilities  of 
sand  and  other  moulds,  adopt  certain  distinctive 
features  so  as  to  raise  cast  iron  from  its  present 
position  of  being  merely  a bad  and  coarse 
rendering  of  decorative  wrought  iron. 

At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  satisfactory  to 
see  signs  of  a more  general  revival  of  the  arts 
of  hammering  and  fashioning  iron  on  the  anvil. 
Modern  wrought-iron  work  is  generally  deprived 
of  its  freshness  in  appearance.  Details  are 
often  beaten  from  a single  matrix,  which  en- 
genders a monotony.  Formal  geometric  pre- 
cision is  a quality  now  frequently  preferred  to 
that  vivacity  of  irregularity,  which  charms  a 
minority  of  people,  who  see  in  it  the  character 
and  craft  of  the  workman. 


RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Tiie  library  of  the  Institute  of  British.  Archi- 
tects has  recently  received,  through  the  liberality 
of  Professor  Donaldson,  an  interesting  foreign 
addition, — the  first  numbers  of  a work  of  great 
architectural  and  archccological  interest,  on  the 
series  of  explorations  and  excavations  carried 
out  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Miletus,  and  in  the  towns 
of  the  Gulf  of  Latmos,  and  which,  apart  from 
the  interest  they  possess  in  themselves,  con- 
tinue the  unpublished  inquiries  of  Mr.  Pullan  (of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects),  commenced, 
it  will  be  remembered,  some  eight  or  nine  years 
since,  at  Priene.  The  work  now  published  by 
M.  Olivier  Rayet,  a former  member  of  the 
French  ficole  d’Athenes,  and  M.  Albert  Thomas, 
long  an  occupant  of  the  Villa  Medici,  at  Rome, 
is  devoted  to  a detailed  account  of  the  excava- 
tions made  by  them  in  1872  and  1873,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  historic  river  Mroander,  not  far 
from  Ephesus.*  The  whole  expenses  of  the 
excavation  the  Barons  G.  de  Rothschild  and 
E.  de  Rothschild  have  generously  taken  upon 
themselves,  the  work  being  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Government.  It  may 
be  easily  understood  what  artistic  relics  were 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  excavations. 
These  again,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
Barons  de  Rothschild,  now  repose  in  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre,  where  they  form,  among  the 
many  treasures  of  that  priceless  collection,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  among: 
the  remains  of  antique  art.  The  work  which 
M.  Rayet  and  M.  Thomas  are  now  publishing  is 
more  than  a mere  detailed  catalogue  of  these 
Greek  treasures  and  the  history  of  their  dis- 
covery ; it  is  a learned  and  valuable  commentary 
on  the  interesting  period  of  art  to  which  they 
belong.  The  theatre  of  the  city  of  Miletus,  the 
Agora  of  Heraclea  (of  Latmos),  has  been 
explored  and  excavated  by  MM.  Rayet  aud 
Thomas;  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
their  researches  have  been  devoted  to  the 
superb  temple  of  the  Didymean  Apollo,  a 
curious  relic  of  Greek  architecture.  The  parts 
in  which  these  are  described  remain  to  be 
published. 

The  first  part  of  their  work  MM.  Rayet  & 
Thomas  published  nearly  three  years  ago  (in 
1877).  It  is  only  very  recently  that  they  have 
been  able  to  prepare  for  the  press  the  second 
and  third  parts  ; but  the  delay  in  a work  exe- 
cuted with  such  care  as  this  is  excusable,  the 
more  so  when  it  arises  from  the  lengthy  resi- 
dence on  the  scene  of  their  explorations  of  the 
two  industrious  authors. 

It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  muddy  but  poetical 
and  winding  stream  of  the  Mmander,  in  the 
bay  which  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  have 
since  Classic  days  filled  up  with  reed-grown 
marshes,  that  lies  the  field  of  operations  of  MM. 
Rayet  and  Thomas.  Winding  down  from  its 
mountainous  source  in  the  south  of  the  antique 
province  of  Phrygia,  the  Meeander  (the  Maian- 
dros  of  the  modern  Greeks,  as  it  was  of  their 
ancestors,  Buyuh-Mendie  of  the  Turks)  passes, 
before  reaching  the  iEgean  Sea,  many  a ruined 
city  of  which  learned  notes  and  figured  coins 
give  one  a glimpse  of  the  past  splendour. 
Whirling  through  its  soft  bed,  the  river  rolls 
down,  as  it  has  done  for  centuries  past,  volumes 
of  mud,  and  these  deposits  at  the  mouth  have 
at  length  filled  up  the  once  existing  Bay  of 
Latmos.  In  their  first  chapter  MM.  Rayet  and 
Thomas  describe  at  length,  and  with  many 
archmological  details,  the  true  “ mmanderings  ” 
of  the  river  which  has  given  its  name  to  that 
familiar  figure  of  speech.  The  scene  as  described 
is  picturesque  as  the  muddy  river  reaches  the 
plain,  now  so  desolate,  alone  broken  by  the 
broad  sheets  and  pools  of  water  and  clusters  of 
reeds,  the  rose-laurels,  and  the  flocks  of  water- 
fowl.  Even  the  Roman  Campagna,  remarks 
the  author,  in  its  wildest  portions,  does  not 
cause  bo  impressive  a feeling  of  desolation  a3 
this  plain,  occupied  in  summer  by  a few  nomad 
Turcomans,  with  their  dark,  oamel-hair  tents, 
and  their  half -starved  cattle.  From  the  bay,  so 
treacherous  with  its  reefs,  the  view  is  more  im- 
posing. “ To  the  left  the  chain  of  the  Mycale, 
bathed  in  that  milky  and  transparent  light 
alone  known  to  those  who  have  seen  Greece, 
seems  to  plunge  into  the  water  its  steep,  light- 
gray  iridescent  slopes,  on  which  the  shadows  of 
the  deep  ravines  draw  their  dark  lineB.  To  the 
right  the  chalky  cliffs  of  the  Milesian  coast  g id 


* “ Milet  et  le  Golfe  Latmique : Traces,  Misgnesie, 
Priene,  Milet,  Didymos,  HeraeltSe,  etc.  ; Fouilles  et 
Explorations  archeofogiques,”  etc.  Par  Olivier  Rayet  et 
Albert  Thomas.  Paris  : Bnudry.  4to.  Part  I. 
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away  to  the  point  of  the  Posidion,  lost  in  the 
distance.  Behind  these  cliffs  Mount  Grion  shows 
its  dark-green  slopes,  balancing,  as  in  a picture, 
the  colour  of  Mount  Mycale.  In  the  centre  of 
the  scene  the  towering  triangle  of  Mount 
Latinos,  rearing  its  crest  like  the  pediment  of  a 
temple,  stands  out  on  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky  ; 
its  northern  slopes  leaving  between  them  and 
Mount  Mycale  a gaping  opening,  through  which 
the  eye  can  penetrate  to  the  distant  tops  of  the 
MeBogide,  lost  in  the  dim  vapours  of  the  horizon. 
In  the  foreground,  finally,  a pointed  hill,  rising 
like  an  island  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a vast 
gulf,  and  which  a narrow  channel  would 
separate  to  the  right  from  the  continent.” 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  coast  as  it  presented 
itself  in  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era  to  the  first  Greek  colonists  whose  vessels 
warily  approached  the  coast.  In  those  distant 
days  the  sea  formed  a wide  bay  from  the  slopes 
of  Mounts  Thorax  and  Mycale  to  those  of 
Latmos  and  Grion,  and  it  was  on  the  waters  of 
this  bay — now  dry  land — that  their  vessel  was 
borne  by  the  west  wind  to  the  point  where  the 
emigrant  founded,  opposite  the  antique  native 
town  of  Tralles,  Magnesia  of  the  Mteander, 
Priene,  Miletus,  Heraklea,  of  Latmos  and 
Myonte.  It  is  the  ruins  of  these  cities  that 
MM.  Rayet and  Thomas  have  explored,  and  the 
history  of  which  is  learnedly  told  in  their  work. 
The  bay  became  in  time  commercially  and 
politically  important,  and  numerous  are  the  his- 
torical incidents  with  which  its  name  is  con- 
nected ; but  from  this  very  period  the  action  of 
the  Mseander  can  be  traced  ; little  by  little  the 
land  encroached  on  the  sea,  the  ports  lost  their 
importance,  and  the  population  shifted  its  centre 
further  outwards.  With  the  gradual  extension 
of  the  plain,  Miletus,  at  the  extreme  point,  was 
menaced  with  a similar  fate  to  its  companions ; 
one  by  one  the  cities  were  depopulated,  Heraklea 
succumbing  among  the  last.  From  that  day, 
about  the  ^fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Latmos  became  a desert, 
and  remained  such  till  the  moment  when  their 
very  solitude  caused  them  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Byzantine  monks  as  a place  for  retreat  and 
penitence.  The  filling  up  of  the  port  of  Miletus, 
remarks  M.  Rayet,  must  have  taken  place  about 
the  same  time,  and  closed  the  long-delayed 
decay  of  the  city  once  so  excellently  situated, 
so  prosperous  at  the  outset  of  its  history,  and 
against  which  fortune  seemed  ever  to  have  been 
adverse.* 

The  district  of  A'idin,  which  bears  this  name 
from  a conquering  emir  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  its  capital  the  antique  Tralles,  form 
the  subject  of  the  second  chapter  of  MM.  Rayet 
and  Thomas’s  work.  The  well-populated  dis- 
trict is  beautiful  and  fertile.  No  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  authors  assure  us,  unites  in  such 
a measure  material  wealth  and  picturesque 
beauty.  The  capital,  Ai'din- Guzel- Hissare,  the 
beautiful  fortress  of  the  Emir  Ai'din,  M.  Rayet 
picturesquely  describes  in  all  its  Oriental  beauty 
of  antiquity  from  the  outside,  so  sadly  different 
from  the  inside,  with  its  squalor,  its  filth,  and 
its  crowd  of  busy  Spanish  Jews  ; the  Tcharchi, 
or  bazaar,  filled  with  its  trashy  German  Brum- 
magem, and  Swiss  or  Belgian  cottons ; alone 
relieved  by  the  traditional  shops  of  the  samarcljis, 
or  saddlers,  and  the  carpet-sellers.t 

This  portion  of  M.  Rayet’s  work  contrasts  in 
its  simple  graphic  narrative  with  the  archaeo- 
logical research  of  the  rest  of  his  volumes  ; the 
mention  of  the  English  “ Ottoman  Railway 
Company,”  which  crowds  with  inland  merchan- 
dise the  goods  station  of  the  “ beautiful  for- 
tress,” carrying  to  a height  this  contrast. 

M.  Rayet’s  archaeological  tastes  are  soon 
exercised  in  describing  the  ruins  which  occupy 
the  plateau  that  rises  above  the  Frank  quarter 
of  the  city  of  Aidin : these  ruins,  of  which  Smith, 
Sherard,  Chandler,  Leak,  and  the  other  travel- 
lers in  Asia  Minor  all  speak,  are  now  known  to 
be  those  of  the  city  of  Tralles.  Great  as  is  the 
interest  connected  with  this  city,  little  idea  can 
be  gathered  from  these  remains  of  its  past 
splendour.  The  destruction  of  the  town  is  com- 
plete; the  architectural  remains  are  scarcely 
recognisable, — a fact  which  arises  in  great  part 
from  the  nature  of  the  building  materials  used. 
Stone  is  rare  in  Lydia,  but  clay  abounds.  The 
pottery  of  Tralles  was  famous.  The  Lydian 
brick,  14  ft.  long,  and  1 ft.  broad,  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  past,  and  at  the  epoch  of  the 

* The  advance  of  the  land  on  the  sea  has  been  cal- 
culated to  be  at  the  rate  of  more  than  five  to  six  hundred 
yards  in  each  century. 

t M.  Rayet  devotes  an  interesting  passage  to  the  decay 
of  the  beautiful  carpet-weaver’s  art  in  the  East.  The  very 
colours  used  are  now  of  Western  origin. 


empire  the  factories  of  Italy  even  adopted  its 
dimensions  and  name,  as  we  see  by  reference  to 
Vitruvius. 

At  Sardis  and  at  Tralles  even  the  more  im- 
portant edifices  were  built  of  brick, — at  Sardis, 
the  palace  of  Crcesus  ; at  Tralles  another  palace 
built  for  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  suggests  M.  Rayet,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  of  both 
cities  were  built  of  the  same  material,  a fact 
which,  in  the  case  of  Tralles,  is  abundantly 
proved ; as  for  those  portions  which  still  exist 
they  are  formed  interiorly  of  a very  hard  con- 
crete composed  of  stones  and  mortar,  and  ex- 
teriorly of  a casing  of  bricks,  a species  of  con- 
struction usually  attributed  to  the  Romans,  as 
largely  used  by  them,  though  of  which  the 
Greeks  were  undoubtedly  the  inventors : it  is 
what  they  termed  the  emplekton.  M.  Rayet 
describes  how  highly  valued  in  Asia  Minor  are 
these  ancient  bricks  so  superior  to  those  made 
in  the  present  day ; and  he  amusingly  refers  to 
the  workmen  he  employed  for  his  exploration 
filling  sacks  upon  sacks  of  the  “ touvlais  ” for 
their  own  use. 

A lengthy  description  is  given  of  the 
theatre  at  Tralles,  the  form  of  which  is  still 
recognisable.  But  the  interest  of  this  building, 
remarks  M.  Rayet,  does  not  lie  so  muoh  in  its 
now  shapeless  ruins  ; it  is  in  an  anecdote  related 
by  Vitruvius,  and  which  shows  us  strikingly  the 
artistic  revolution  which,  under  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  introduced  into  the  decoration  of 
the  theatres  that  loud  and  questionable  taste 
which  Roman  architecture  was  later  on  to  urge 
to  excess.  In  the  past  days  the  “ back  scene,” 
the  logeion,  remained  merely  an  accessory,  but 
Vitruvius’s  account  transports  us  to  the  time 
when  this  accessory  became  the  principal  feature, 
when  the  religious  signification  retired  before 
the  superior  interest  of  the  soenic  representation. 
It  is  then  that  on  the  “ back  scene  ” it  became 
the  custom  to  paint  an  architectural  view,  which, 
as  remarks  M.  Rayet,  could  not  fail  in  course  of 
time  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  artists  more  de- 
sirous to  obtain  decorative  effect  than  truth, 
and  degenerate  into  the  wildest  extravagance 
(Vitruv.  de  Arch.,  VII.,  v.,  5,  6,  7). 

The  temple  of  Asclepius,  cited  by  Vitruvius 
as  a Classic  model,  together  with  the  other  monu- 
ments of  Tralles  (in  addition  to  a number  of 
paragraphs  devoted  to  the  architect  Pythios,  and 
the  use  of  the  Ionic  order)  occupies  the  rest  of 
M.  Rayet’s  second  chapter;  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  chapters  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
city,  its  golden  days  in  the  third  and  second 
centuries  before  Christ,  when  most  of  its  monu- 
ments were  erected,  and  during  which  period  it 
probably  numbered  among  its  citizens  two 
sculptors,  Apollonios  and  Taurisoos,  famous 
artists  in  the  past,  more  familiar  to  the  world 
at  large  in  connexion  with  the  so-called  Farnese 
Bull  of  the  Naples  Museum,  and  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  which  several  paragraphs  are  devoted. 
The  following  chapter,  which  concludes  the 
first  number  of  the  work,  continues  the  ulterior 
history  of  Tralles,  eventually  incorporated  in  the 
great  Roman  empire.  Tralles  from  that  time 
ceases  to  possess  a history  ; what  is  only  curious 
to  study,  remarks  the  author,  is  the  share  it 
takes  in  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  Roman 
world.  Those  of  its  citizens  gifted  with  more 
than  ordinary  accomplishments  leave  their  home 
to  Beek  elsewhere  fame  and  riches.  Rome 
especially  attracts  them,  and  there  it  is  that 
will  be  found  the  greater  number  of  its  most 
illustrious  children  in  letters,  in  art,  in  soience. 

The  list  of  the  Trallian  artists  of  the  imperial 
period  is  less  long  than  that  of  the  writers ; it 
only  presents  two  names, — the  sculptor,  Aphro- 
disius,  who  worked  at  the  decoration  of  the 
palace  of  the  Cmsars  at  the  Palatine,  and  the 
architect,  Anthemius,  the  collaborator  of  Isidorus 
of  Miletus  in  the  erection  of  Saint  Sophia.  He 
alone,  observes  M.  Rayet,  would  be  sufficient  to 
throw  a greater  glory  on  his  country  than  all  its 
famous  writers  united. 

Such  is  a short  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
first  number,  a very  imperfect  summary,  it  can 
be  understood,  of  the  116  quarto  pages  of 
printed  matter,  the  columns  of  which  are  sup- 
ported by  a stout  base  of  closely-packed  notes 
bristling  with  well-selected  Greek  and  Latin 
quotations,  and  references  to  the  English, 
French,  and  German  writers  on,  and  travellers 
in,  that  interesting  land  of  historic  and  artistic 
wonders,  Asia  Minor. 

Commendation  can  be  given  to  the  plates 
that  accompany  this  part  as  careful,  instructive, 
artistic  works,  which  will  interest  especially  the 
architect  in  their  masterly  treatment  of  detail. 


Two  maps,  two  photogravures,  views  of  the 
present  state  of  the  ruins,  together  with  a 
number  of  plans,  sections,  and  restorations,  form 
the  “ atlas  ” to  the  first  number  of  MM.  Rayet 
and  Thomas’s  work,  whioh  does  all  concerned  in 
its  production  the  utmost  credit,  not  least  among 
them  M.  Baudry,  the  prolific  publisher. 


HYDROGRAPHIC  SURVEY  OF  ENGLAND. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY. 

A general  assent  hailed  the  application  to- 
Government,  made  the  other  night  verbally  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  hasten  the  comple- 
tion of  the  large  Ordnance  Survey  of  England. 
The  subject  is  one  of  more  than  professional 
interest.  For  the  projection  of  public  works, — 
of  drainage,  irrigation,  harbourage,  or  land  or 
water  inland  communication,  the  importance  of 
the  6-in.  survey  is  of  the  first  order.  This  is 
well  known  to  all  engineers,  surveyors,  and 
practical  men.  It  was,  however,  rather  with 
reference  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  landed 
property  that  the  subject  attracted  attention  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  to  that,  the  argu- 
ment is  as  strong  as  it  is  with  reference  to  the- 
construction  of  works.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  no  opposition  could  have  been 
raised  to  a recommendation  the  carrying  out  of 
which  would  allow  of  so  material  a saving  in 
private,  corporate,  and  publio  expenditure.  That 
saving  would  probably  be  underrated  if, — on  the 
consideration  that  where  a private  survey  has 
to  be  made  for  each  special  object,  the  large 
Ordnance  Survey,  once  made,  is  available  for 
all  and  for  ever, — we  calculate  that  the  country 
gains  thirty-three  times  the  actual  cost  of  the 
survey. 

But  no  proposal,  however  sound,  seems  to 
command  universal  assent.  In  one  of  the  morn- 
ing papers  a writer,  under  the  signature 
“Observer,”  recommends  the  very  opposite 
course.  He  says  that  some  time  since  it  was 
promised  that  the  Ordnance  Survey  should  be- 
completed  in  1870,  and  that  so  long  as  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  professional  men  it  will  never  be 
finished.  This  is  a view  of  the  status  and  the 
character  of  the  Royal  Engineer  very  similar  to- 
that  to  which  we  lately  direoted  attention  as 
applied  to  the  architect  by  a writer  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Review.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  take  up  the  defence  of  an  honourable 
service.  But  we  call  attention  to  the  great  want 
of  knowledge  of  what  survey  means,  no  less  than 
to  that  of  what  architecture  means,  displayed 
by  writers  who  seem  • to  think  that  the  best 
preparation  for  doing  any  kind  of  scientific  or 
artistic  work  is — to  be  wholly  uneducated  in 
either  art  or  science.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  there  is  a class  of  men  who  do,  in  point 
of  fact,  ride  that  ridiculous  hobby. 

The  great  point  to  which  we  would  wish  to 
call  attention,  as  regards  the  completion  of  the- 
Ordnance  Survey,  is,  that  the  hydrography  of 
the  country  should  be  included  in  the  details 
collected.  This  has  long  since  been  urged  by 
the  late  Sir  Henry  James,  and  by  other  engi- 
neers, both  military  and  civil.  The  contrast 
between  our  want  of  information  as  to  the- 
water  supply  and  waterways  of  England,  and 
that  which  is  readily  accessible  as  to  those  of 
France  and  Italy,  is  most  striking.  We  hardly 
know  where  to  put  our  hand  on  statements  of 
the  outflow  of  a dozen  English  rivers.  While 
giving  all  the  information  as  to  length  of 
channel,  and  area  of  water-shed,  which  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  last 
work  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Ansted  was 
almost  wholly  silent  on  this  question  of  out- 
flow. And  that  silence  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  information  has  never  been  collected.  As 
to  the  rivers  of  France  and  of  Italy,  their 
several  mean,  minimum,  and  maximum  flows 
are  stated  with  precision  among  the  elements 
of  hydrographic  survey. 

The  uneasiness  which  has  been  felt  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  water  Bupply  and 
drainage  has  culminated  in  the  case  of  the 
metropolis.  Of  that  we  have  spoken  elsewhere. 
We  only  now  refer  to  it  as  part  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  at  once  a very  characteristic 
and  a very  unsatisfactory  part.  It  is  now  an 
old  story  for  the  readers  of  the  Builder  to  be 
told  that  the  first  requisite  for  dealing  with  any 
physical  process  is  a knowledge  of  the  facts. 
In  all  inquiries  the  great  difficulty  is  the  collec- 
tion of  facts.  In  physical  inquiry,  99  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  difficulty  is  often  in  that  primary 
collection.  If  we  attempt  to  legislate  as  to  any 
point  connected  with  the  travel  of  a drop  of 
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rain  from  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  Skiddaw,  or 
any  other  mountain  or  hill  to  the  sea,  without 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
whether  as  to  the  sub-aerial  or  subterranean 
contour  and  physical  character  of  the  country,  we 
are  working  in  the  dark,  and  willingly  working 
in  the  dark.  We  are  laying  up  trouble  for  the 
future, — trouble  both  of  a financial  and  of  a 
sanitary  kind.  A good  deal  has  of  late  come  to 
light  which  proves  that  we  have  very  seriously 
underrated  the  magnitude  of  the  water-supply 
question,  and  that  we  are,  perhaps,  looking  in 
entirely  the  wrong  direction  for  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  a not  very  distant  future. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

During  the  recent  Congress  of  Architects 
held  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  punctual 
attendants  at  the  two  o’clock  meetings  passed 
more  than  one  profitable  half-hour  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  studious  establishment  of  the  Rue 
Bonaparte.  The  pupils  of  the  school  can  scarcely 
complain  of  a want  of  instructive  matter  for 
observation,  for,  apart  from  the  large  glazed 
court  crowded  with  casts  from  all  the  more 
famous  works  of  the  sculptors  of  antiquity, 
there  is  here,  as  we  believe  we  have  mentioned 
once  before,  a full-sized  model  of  a corner  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  two  columns  of  the  Grceco- 
Btasis  at  Rome,  besides  another  court  of  Medi- 
eval and  later  casts.  The  open  courtyard  con- 
tains a number  of  original  treasures  of  more 
than  passing  interest,  ranging  from  architec- 
tural details  of  the  Dark  Ages,  down  to  the 
Renaissance,  typically  represented  by  the  facade 
of  the  princely  Chateau  de  Gaillon.  But  amidst 
these  relics  of  the  past,  the  litter  of  a number  of 
freshly-opened  packing  - cases  and  scattered  j 
straw,  under  a large  tent,  attracted,  during  the  j 
week  of  the  Congress,  no  small  attention.  In-  j 
quiry  proved  this  to  be  connected  with  the  “ En-  1 
vois  de  Rome,”  the  annual  arrival  of  the  works  j 
from  the  pupils  of  the  French  Academy  at  the 
Villa  Medici.  These  “ Envois,”  consisting  of 
casts,  statues,  pictures,  engravings,  medals,  and 
architectural  drawings,  sent  home  by  the 
various  laureates  of  the  “ Prix  de  Rome  ” in 
their  respective  branches,  are  annually  exhibited 
at  the  Ecole  in  June.  On  Saturday  last  (the 
26th  ult.),  the  exhibition  was  opened.  To  say 
that  the  show  as  a whole,  from  a French  point 
of  view,  iB  satisfactory,  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  said.  Among  the  paintings  are  two  or  three 
original  pictures, — in  two  instances  very  doubtful 
and  somewhat  wild  attempts  at  originality,  the 
figures  being  almost  colossal ; a certain  number 
of  obligatory  copies  of  old  masters,  a fragment 
from  Michelangelo’s  noble  decoration  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel;  a copy  of  Bellini’s  glowing 
Virgin  of  the  Frari,  in  Venice,  together  with 
several  careful  Academy  chalk  studies  of  the 
nude.  Among  the  sculptors,  much  the  same 
spirit  is  observable.  Mercio  and  Carpeaux,  as 
popular  soulptors,  are  recalled.  It  is  among  the 
architectural  exhibits  that  the  most  praise- 
worthy work  is  to  be  found ; here  it  is  impossible 
to  find  fault  with  the  care,  the  patient  industry, 
the  erudition,  and  the  reverential  artistic  appre- 
ciation that  are  shown  in  many  of  the  drawings. 
M.  Blondel  sends  home,  on  his  third  year’s  stay 
at  the  Villa  Medici,  a series  of  ten  large  studies 
of  the  Temple  of  Concord, — a drawing  of  its 
actual  state, — sections,  elevations,  and  plans  of 
the  various  parts ; a number  of  studies  of  the 
portions  still  standing,  justifying  tho  restored 
view  of  the  Temple  which  forms  one  of  the 
series.  M.  Blondel’s  exhibits,  in  themselves  of 
the  highest  interest,  are  the  more  so  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  during  the  French 
excavations  of  1817  that  the  existence  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord  was  first  made  known  to  the 
archaaological  world.  In  the  same  order  of 
research  stands  M.  Paulin’s  restoration  of  the 
huge  baths  of  Diocletian, — a careful  ground- 
plan  of  the  site,  marking,  amidst  the  confusion 
of  the  more  modem  additions  of  Michelangelo’s 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  the  Ospizio 
Margharita,  the  old  Convent  of  St.  Bernardo, 
the  old  cloister,  the  Palazzetto  Massimi,  the 
portions  remaining  of  the  classic  thermo:.  At 
the  moment  when  the  Palazzo  Ducale  at  Venice, 
though  being  gradually  released  of  its  scaffold- 
ing,  is  still  not  entirely  free,  the  superb  drawing 
of  the  elevation  of  the  Palace  (on  the  side 
facing  the  Piazetta),  by  M.  Nenot,  will  be  looked 
upon  with  interest  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  gorgeous  design  of  Calendario.  Each  par- 
ticularity is  marked ; most  conspicuous  to  the 
observant  eye,  among  their  numerous  whiter 


companions,  are  the  two  red  marble  columns  of 
the  graceful  loggia,  from  between  which  were 
read  in  the  days  of  the  Republio  the  sentence 
of  death.  A ground-plan  of  the  palace  com- 
pletes the  Venetian  studies  of  M.  Nenot,  who 
has  still  two  years  more  to  pass  in  the  South. 
Happy  students  ! Of  all  the  artists  sent  to  Italy, 
it  is  the  architects  who  now  profit  most  by  their 
sojourn  among  the  exuberant  and  inspiring 
creations  which  lie  scattered  over  the  Peninsula ; 
the  changes  in  style  from  those  of  Classic  an- 
tiquity to  the  latest  traces  of  the  Renaissance 
have  left  each  their  mark  on  the  architecture  of 
Italy,  the  masterpieces  of  which  have  not,  like 
those  of  the  sister-art  of  painting,  been  torn 
away  and  foroibly  transplanted  to  our  northern 
climates.  At  the  risk  of  offending  the  painters, 
one  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  the  archi- 
tects, English  and  foreign,  at  all  events  when 
they  are  young,  appear  more  thorough  students 
abroad  than  their  companions  the  painters  and 
sculptors.  M.  Nenot  sends  three  other  drawings 
of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Nerva,  or  Mars  the 
Avenger  ( Mars  Ultor ),  believed  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  Forum  Transitoriam.  The  studies  consist 
of  drawings  done  to  a scale  of  quarter  the  size 
of  the  original,  a capital  and  base  of  a column, 
the  architrave  and  portion  of  the  roofing,  all 
beautiful  drawings  of  originals  familiar  to  the 
profession  for  the  purity  of  their  style.  Two 
drawings  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  com- 
plete M.  Nenot’s  industrious  second  year’s  work. 
M.  Laloux  sends,  as  the  result  of  his  first 
year’s  residence  in  Rome,  a series  of  studies  of 
that  mysterious  so-called  “ Temple  of  the  Sun,” 
which  has  puzzled  many  a worthy  archie - 
ologist.  If  M.  Laloux  does  not  throw  any  light 
on  to  the  history  of  these  gigantic  fragments 
which  so  picturesquely  adorn  the  quiet  Colonna 
gardens,  his  drawings  possess  a peculiar  charm ; 
portions  of  the  architrave,  the  angle  of  the 
pediment,  and  the  frieze,  together  with  details 
a quarter  the  size  of  the  original,  give  one  a 
very  complete  idea  of  the  interest  connected 
with  these  beautiful  and  mysterious  fragments 
of  Classic  architecture. 

While  we  are  still  under  the  roof  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  the  talk  in  the  artistic  world  that  the 
old  Ecole,  large  as  it  is,  is  about  to  be  enlarged. 
It  would  appear  that  its  accommodation  ill- 
satisfies  its  requirements.  Certainly  there  is  a 
little  crowding  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Petits 
Augustins,  which  Alexandre  Lenoir  transformed 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  into  a museum  of 
French  antiquities ; and  although  the  quiet  of 
the  apartment,  with  its  historic  memories,  still 
occupied  by  his  son,  the  respected  Secretary  of 
the  flcole,  is  likely  to  be  disturbed,  M.  Albert 
Lenoir,  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  one  of  the  first  to 
aid  in  the  extension  of  the  generous  art-educa- 
tional system  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrators. The  Ecole,  unfortunately,  is 
more  than  a school;  its  overcrowded  halls, 
rooms,  and  cellars  contain  an  immense  number 
of  casts  of  great  value.*  The  school  possesses, 
iu  addition,  a collection  of  the  drawings  and 
restorations  of  ancient  monuments  Bent  from 
Rome,  like  those  above  mentioned.  This  in- 
teresting collection,  sufficient  in  itself  to  form 
an  architectural  museum  of  greal  value,  is  now, 
for  want  of  space,  hidden  from  the  public  in  un- 
known  garrets  and  lumber-rooms.  As  for  the 
copies  of  the  old  masters  sent  home  from  Italy, 
from  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  a large  number 
already  crowd  the  great  hall,  and  various  ill- 
lighted  vestibules  and  corridors  j’while  hundreds, 
cut  off  their  stretchers,  are  rolled  up  and 
packed  away.  With  the  wants  of  the  school 
increasing  every  day  (time  was  when  there  were 
barely  five  hundred  pupils — there  are  now 
nearly  triple  that  number),  it  is  evident  that  the 
old  buildings  which  served  admirably  their 
purpose  half  a century  ago,  are  utterly  insuf- 
ficient for  the  present  day.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  will  shortly  be  asked  to  vote  a quarter 
of  a million  sterling  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
school,  a request  which  doubtless  will  meet  with 
no  serious  opposition. 

The  Salon  has  now  closed  its  doors,  after  having 
been  visited  by  a considerably  larger  number  of 
persons  during  the  six  weeks  it  remained  open 
than  the  exhibition  of  last  year  ; many  thousands 
more  official  catalogues  having  been  sold,  in  spite 
of  the  innumerable  other  catalogues  in  French 
and  English,  illustrated,  bound,  interleaved,  and 
whatnot.  In  addition,  there  are  several  publi- 


* We  remember  seeing,  many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the 
lower  rooms  of  the  British  Museum,  the  magnificent  col- 
lection of  architectural  casts  gathered  by  8ir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  Where  are  these  now  ? 


cations  at  present  appearing,  in  which  are  re- 
produced by  photogravure,  at  a very  small  rate, 
all  the  pictures  of  any  note.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that  never 
was  there  Buch  a bad  exhibition,  never  have 
more  certain  means  been  taken  of  immortalising 
its  weakness. 

Coming  curiously  enough  at  the  time  when  a 
correspondent  in  these  columns  has  re-suggested 
that  some  memorial  should  be  set  up  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  Hyde 
Park,  a recent  decision  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  points  out  almost  exactly  in  what  such 
a memorial  should  consist.  In  anticipation  of 
the  great  feta  of  the  14th  inst.  (which,  from  all 
appearances,  will  be  one  of  the  events  of  the 
century  in  the  unanimity  of  the  public  rejoicings, 
in  which  every  private  individual  is  already 
making  preparations  to  join),  the  Municipality 
determined  some  days  since  on  marking,  on  the 
pavement  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  the  site  of 
the  famous  prison.  The  work  has  already  com- 
menced, and  in  a short  time  will  be  traced  in- 
delibly, by  inlaid  Btonework,  the  ground-plan  of 
the  old  fortress.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre 
the  same  method  was  adopted  some  years  since 
to  mark  the  Bite  oE  the  old  castle,  all  trace  of 
which  in  the  subsequent  alterations  had  dis- 
appeared. Something  of  this  simple  and  inex- 
pensive nature  might  be  done  with  the  site  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 


INDUSTRIAL  CO-OPERATION. 

The  question  of  industrial  co-operation,  or 
participation  by  the  workman  in  the  profits  of 
the  employer,  is  one  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance, which  appears  to  have  received  more 
attention  on  the  Continent  than  it  has  in 
England,  where,  certainly,  it  has  been  tried,  but 
with  somewhat  doubtful  success.  A work  was 
published  about  a year  or  so  ago  at  Leipsig, 
written  by  Herr  Victor  Bohmert,  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
done  in  various  places  towards  a practical  trial 
of  the  experiment ; and  the  subject  is  one  of  so 
much  interest  that  a brief  resume  of  his  facts 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  the  Builder.  Herr  Bohmert  made 
inquiries  in  every  European  country,  and 
gives  particulars  of  some  120  cases  in  which 
tho  system  has  been  attempted,  deriving  his 
examples  as  follows: — Germany,  54;  Switzer- 
land, 25;  France,  17;  England,  10;  Belgium, 
3 ; United  States,  3 ; Austria  and  Italy,  3 ; 
Scandinavia  and  Russia,  3.  It  is  not  pretended, 
that  these  instances  are  exhaustive  of  the  sub- 
ject; but  they  are,  at  all  events,  sufficient  to 
show  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 

France  seems  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
these  matters,  and  the  first  experiment  was 
made  there  by  M.  Leclaire,  a painter  in  a large 
way  of  business,  who  started  with  nothing  in 
1826,  but  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  1842  he 
was  enabled  to  oarry  out  his  favourite  scheme 
of  allowing  his  workmen  to  participate  in  profits. 
M.  Leclaire  died  in  1872,*  a wealthy  man,  while 
his  employes  had  received  over  30  per  cent, 
beyond  their  salaries,  partly  in  money  presents, 
and  partly  in  deposits  in  the  savings-bank  fund. 
The  total  Bum  returned  as  having  been  dis- 
bursed in  this  way  between  1842  and  1876  is 
said  to  have  been  no  less  than  1,760,000  francs, 
and  from  the  fund  thus  accumulated,  forty-five 
superannuated  members  enjoy  an  income  of 
1,000  francs  per  annum,  while  temporary  help  is 
also  given  of  500  francs  per  annum.  By  the 
balance-sheet  of  1879,  the  accounts  Bhowed 
that  13,000  francs  had  been  distributed  amongst 
1,032  participants,  and  65,000  francs  were  to 
the  good  in  the  caisse  de  secours. 

Since  Leclaire’s  time,  other  efforts  have  been 
set  on  foot  with  success,  such  as  those  of  Chaix 
& Cie.,  the  railway  printers  ; Bord  & Cie.,  the 
pianoforte-makers  ; Laroche  Joubert  & Cie., 
paper-manufacturers;  and  Heuze,  of  the  tan- 
yards  at  Coulommes.  These  and  others  have 
all  adopted  the  principle  of  participation  in 
profits.  Another  form  of  the  experiment  is  that 
of  the  employer  establishing  a fund  in  which 
each  workman  shall  share  according  to  the 
value  of  his  place,  either  after  a certain  time  of 
service  or  of  age, — a kind  of  life  insurance,  in 
fact.  This  system  was  set  on  foot  in  1850,  by 
M.  de  Courcy,  superintendent  of  the  General 
Insurance  Company,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
other  firms,  Buch  as  the  Bon  Marche  shops, 
Hannapfen  & Cie.,  wine  merchants,  of  Bordeaux; 

* Some  particulars  of  the  career  of  this  benevolent 
man  appeared  in  our  volume  for  last  year,  p.  1419,  and 
before. 
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the  Orleans  Railway  Company ; Godchanx,  the 
printers,  &c.  Again,  there  are  certain  well- 
known  houses  which  give  periodical  bonuses 
upon  profits,  such  as  Christofle,  the  goldsmith  ; 
Fourdinois,  the  upholsterer;  Pleyel  & Wolff,  the 
piano-makers ; and  there  are  many  others  who 
have  followed  these  examples.  In  some  shape 
or  other,  then,  the  effort  to  interweave  the  in- 
terests of  the  employ 4 with  those  of  the  em- 
ployer have  taken  very  good  root  in  France. 

Switzerland,  in  proportion  to  its  limited 
extent  and  the  sparseness  of  its  population,  can 
show  more  examples  of  participation  than  any 
other  country,  although,  as  the  conditions  of 
labour  vary  throughout  the  nineteen  cantons 
and  six  demi- cantons  of  the  Swiss  Republic, 
there  has  been  great  diversity  in  the  forms  in 
which  the  experiments  took  place.  The  most 
ancient,  still  met  with  in  some  districts,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  agricultural  population,  in  which 
the  farm-labourer  or  vine-worker  frequently 
shares  some  part  of  the  land  with  the  owner. 

In  commercial  and  manufacturing  pureuits,  par- 
ticipation meets  with  less  difficulties  than  in 
most  places,  owing  to  the  prevalent  equality  of 
civil  rights  and  social  conditions.  The  master 
often  lives  or  works  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
journeyman,  and  is,  therefore,  more  impelled  to 
interest  himself  in  the  well-being  of  that  jour- 
neyman. The  Canton  of  Zurich  was  the  first  to 
take  up  the  question  in  1868,  and  its  example 
was  speedily  followed  by  those  of  Geneva,  Basle, 
and  St.  Gall.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant  firms  in  Switzerland  that  have  adopted 
the  participation  system  is  that  of  Geilinger 
Brothers,  cotton  - spinners,  at  Winterthur, 
though  here  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  in 
dealing  with  the  question,  the  participation  of 
each  workman  being  settled  by  reference  to  the 
foremen  and  the  position  which  the  artisan  holds 
in  the  establishment.  The  workmen,  however, 
have  experienced  steady  progressive  benefits 
therefrom,  having  received  in  1867  an  increase 
of  5 per  cent,  to  their  wages  ; from  1868  to 
1871,  but  2 per  cent,  (owing  to  depressed  times) ; 
in  1872  it  was  10  per  cent. ; and  in  exceptionally 
favourable  years,  such  as  1873  and  1874,  from 
12  to  20  per  cent.  The  system  was  tried  in 
1869  by  the  woollen  manufacturing  houses  of 
Fleckerstein  and  Schulthess  at  Wadenswerl  and 
Feldbach  (Zurich).  In  this  case  the  participa- 
tion was  given  through  a savings-bank,  to  the 
deposits  in  which  bonuses  were  added.  Two 
large  linen-manufactnrers  at  Schaffhausen  fol- 
lowed suit,  the  distribution  of  profits  in  1870 
reaching  5,000  francs,  while  in  the  next  year  it 
went  up  to  the  very  large  sum  of  34,000  francs. 
A certain  number  of  houses  in  Switzerland  have 
a system  of  participation,  carried  out  in  an 
improvised  manner  by  premiums  and  presents, 
dependent  partly  on  length  of  service 
and  partly  on  the  production  ; and  in 
this  category  may  be  mentioned  several 
spinning  and  weaving  establishments  at  Lorze 
(Zug)  and  at  Ziegelbruch  (Glams),  Rutschi  & 
Co.’s  silk-mills  at  Zurich,  Dupasquier’s  watch 
establishment  at  Cortaillod  (Neufchatel),  and 
the  currying  and  skin-dressing  firm  of  Henri 
Raymond  at  Morges  (Yaud),  &c.  M.  Spori,  of 
Barentschweil  (Zurich),  left  by  his  will  50,000 
francs  to  be  divided  amongst  his  workmen ; and 
Henri  Kunz,  of  Zurich,  bequeathed  no  less  than 
18,000  francs,  part  of  which  was  divided  amongst 
the  workpeople,  and  part  went  to  the  sick-fund 
and  savings-bank.  Very  many  employers  make 
a regular  practice  of  helping  their  artisans,  either 
in  building  houses  for  them,  or  making  dona- 
tions of  coals,  wood,  groceries,  clothes,  furniture, 
or  anything  else  that  the  household  happens  to 
want.  In  some  establishments  cows  are  kept, 
and  the  milk  sold  to  the  people  at  such  low 
prices  as  to  be  almost  nominal.  There  is  no 
donbt  but  that  the  old  patriarchal  system  of 
community  of  interest  is  still  very  prevalent  in 
S wi  tzerland,  the  effects  of  which  are  plainly  visible 
in  the  rarity  of  Swiss  appearances  in  the  stormy 
arena  of  labour  quarrels.  The  feeling  has  un- 
happily disappeared  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
very  much  question  whether  the  adoption  of 
any  such  system  by  a large  employer  would  not 
he  viewed  at  the  present  day  with  a considerable 
amount  of  suspicion  by  the  intended  recipients. 
A Swiss  firm,  which  has,  of  all  others,  gone 
most  deeply  into  the  experiment  of  participation, 
is  that  of  Billon  & Isaac,  of  Geneva,  musical- 
box  makers,  which  employs  about  90  or  100 
workmen.  Since  1871  these  masters  have  given 
up  to  their  industrials  50  per  cent,  of  the  net 
profits  in  one  form  or  another ; and  M.  Billon 
has  likewise  contributed  much  to  the  literature 
of  the  question,  having  written  a pamphlet  in 


which  the  whole  of  their  system  is  minutely 
described.  Both  MM.  Billon  and  Isaac  are  fully 
convinced  of  its  equity  and  good  policy,  and 
consider  that,  if  carried  properly  out,  it  would 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  eradicate  strikes. 

In  other  Continental  countries  the  participa- 
tion system  has  been  tried  so  far  but  slightly. 
Some  of  the  Austrian  railway  companies  give 
bonuses  to  such  of  their  employes  as  appear  to 
be  deserving  of  encouragement;  but  only  one 
firm,  that  of  Dr.  Marchet,  a paper  maker  at 
Schloglmuhl,  in  Lower  Austria,  has  made  any 
regular  division  of  profits  amongst  the  men, 
taking  for  a basis  the  duration  of  employ,  the 
value  of  the  yearly  wages,  and  the  amount  of 
production.  In  Italy  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  satisfactorily  at  the  woollen-mills  of  Signor 
Rossi,  at  Schio,  although  the  money  is  not  given 
in  hard  cash,  but  is  spent  on  various  objects  of 
domestic  requirement.  In  Belgium  the  zinc- 
mining establishment  of  Vieille-Montagne  has 
adopted  the  system,  together  with  a few  houses 
at  Antwerp  and  Yerviers.  In  Denmark,  the 
Baron  Zytphen-Adeler,  an  extensive  proprietor 
in  the  north-west  of  Seeland,  has  successfully 
tried  it  on  a large  scale  amongst  his  agricultural 
labourers;  but  only  one  other  manufacturing 
firm,  that  of  Burmeister  & Wain,  engineers  and 
shipbuilders  at  Copenhagen,  has  followed  his 
example.  In  Sweden,  however,  and  particularly 
in  Gothenburg,  participation  has  taken  root  at 
the  steam  saw-mills  of  Stromman  & Larson,  the 
well-known  philanthropists,  who  are  ever  fore- 
most in  applying  any  scheme  which  seems  likely 
to  benefit  their  people,  and  it  is  said  that  it  has 
exercised  the  happiest  result  in  diminishing 
drunkenness, — the  plague  of  Scandinavia,  and  of 
Sweden  in  particular. 


THE  PARIS  LIBERAL  ARTS  CLUB. 


Ever  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  that 
may  present  itself  for  the  development  of  taste 
and  skill,  the  Parisians  have  not  failed  to  sup- 
port the  initiators  of  what  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  useful  institutions 
of  the  gay  capital.  It  has  often  been  demon- 
strated that  in  the  struggle  of  life  new  men 
do  not  enjoy  a fair  chance  of  obtaining  a hear- 
ing. This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
respect  to  dramatic  authors.  The  cost  of 
putting  a play  on  the  stage  is  so  great  that 
managers  dare  not  make  the  venture  unless  the 
author  is  well  known  ; particularly  as  it  is,  after 
all,  most  difficult  to  judge  a play  before  it  is 
acted.  Painters,  engravers,  sculptors,  are  all 
hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  bringing  their 
works  before  the  public  even  when  they  possess 
undoubted  talent.  These  considerations  have 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Cercle  des  Arts 
Liberaux,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months,  has  already  proved  an  unparalleled  suc- 
cess. The  initiator  of  this  scheme,  M.  Devries, 
had  soon  grouped  a hundred  men  distinguished 
in  the  world  of  arts  and  letters  as  founders  of 
the  club.  Then  the  premises,  formerly  known 
as  Frascati’s,  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  were  secured 
and  transformed  into  a most  luxurious  club- 
house, at  a cost  of  24,0001.  On  the  21st  of 
December  last,  after  this  large  sum  had  been 
expended,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
magnificent  inaugural  entertainment  given.  As  a 
curious  detail,  and  to  afford  some  idea  of  the 
lavish  character  of  the  hospitality,  we  may 
mention  that  no  fewer  than  1,900  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne were  opened  on  this  occasion,  and  we  are 
further  assured  that  the  wine  was  of  a good 
quality.  To  use  the  Btock  French  phrase,  “ All 
Paris  had  been  invited,  and  allPariswas  there.” 
The  result  of  this  munificence  is  that  1,700 
members  have  already  been  enrolled  in  the 
club,  and  it  now  fully  pays  its  own  expenses, — a 
fact  which,  apart  from  the  private  interest  of 
the  persons  concerned,  may  be  considered  a 
publicbenefit,  for  the  institution  may  undoubtedly 
facilitate  the  development  of  the  liberal  arts. 

Whatever  the  club  undertakes  is  certain  to 
receive  the  fullest  notice  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  press,  and  will  be  reflected  more  or  less 
in  the  journals  of  Europe.  At  the  present 
moment  it  has  opened  its  saloons  to  an  exhibition 
of  painting,  and,  to  encourage  the  artists  who 
exhibit,  has  organised  a lottery  consisting  of 
15,000  tickets  of  one  franc  each,  to  be  sold  ex- 
clusively to  members.  The  cost  of  this  lottery, 
the  cost  of  the  exhibition,  the  cloth  to  cover  the 
walls  on  which  the  pictures  are  hung,  the  print- 
ing of  catalogues,  tickets,  &c.,  all  is  defrayed  by 
the  club.  The  whole  of  the  money  obtained  by 
the  lottery  goes  to  the  artists  who  exhibit. 


There  will  be  one  prize  of  5,000  francs,  five 
prizes  of  1,000  francs,  and  ten  prizes  of  500 
francs.  None  of  this  money  is,  however,  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  club ; but  the  winners  are  to 
select  pictures  from  the  exhibition  to  the  value 
of  the  sums  they  have  won.  Thus  the  artists 
are  certain  that  some  of  the  pictures  will  be 
sold,  and  this,  too,  without  any  favouritism,  as 
it  is  the  winners  and  not  the  committee  who 
select  the  prize-pictures.  Apart  from  the  cer- 
tain minimum  sale  of  6001.  worth  of  pictures, 
the  exhibitors  get  as  much  publicity  as  if  their 
works  were  hung  in  the  Salon.  Indeed,  the 
Paris  Salon  seems  on  the  eve  of  losing  its 
old  character.  Various  disputes  have  brought 
about  the  resignation  of  half  the  members  of 
the  jury,  and  the  constitution  of  a new  jury  for 
next  year  promises  to  be  a matter  of  no  small 
difficulty.  The  enormous  number  of  pictures 
admitted,  the  carelessness  of  the  selection,  all 
tend  to  create  the  impression  that  the  great 
French  annual  exhibition  is  degenerating  to  a 
picture  bazaar ; on  the  other  hand,  the  private 
exhibitions,  such  as  that  organised  by  this  club, 
are  gaining  more  and  more  ascendanoy,  and 
many  of  the  best  painters  prefer  them  to  the 
crowd  and  confusion  of  the  salon.  Thus,  at  the 
exhibition  now  held  by  the  Liberal  Arts  Club, 
we  noticed  some  admirable  paintings  by  the 
following  well-known  artists: — Louise  Abbema, 
Berne-Bellecour,  Clairin,  Detaille  (portrait  of  a 
piper  of  the  42nd  Highlanders),  some  flowers 
by  Mdme.  Escalier,  and  portraits  by  Fantin- 
Latour,  Henner,  Lehmann,  andBastien  Lepage. 
Among  the  younger  artists,  whose  renown  the 
club  will  help  to  create,  we  remarked  a good 
picture  by  the  son  of  the  great  Meissonier,  and 
some  admirable  engraving  by  Paul  Maurou, 
whose  works  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
French  illustrated  papers. 

When  the  present  exhibition  is  over,  the  club 
will  organise  a display  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
decorative  arts,  such  as  wood-carving,  chasing, 
carving  on  glass,  painting  on  porcelain,  &c.,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  produce  as  many 
unknown  men  as  possible.  Also,  during  the 
few  months  of  the  club’s  existence,  there  have 
been  three  theatrical  and  musical  evenings.  . As 
these  were  the  first  efforts,  the  representations 
were  good,  but  the  plays  were  not  new.  .Ulti- 
mately the  managers  of  the  Paris  and  provincial 
theatres  will  be  able  to  see  on  the  stage  of  the 
club  plays  which  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
present  to  the  public.  As  the  press  will  also  be 
present,  the  authors  and  the  new  actors  will 
obtain  the  long-sought-for  publicity,  and,  when 
approved  at  the  club,  may  Boon  hope  to  appear 
before  the  general  public. 

Such,  in  a few  words,  are  the  general  action 
and  scope  of  this  institution,  due,  we  must 
repeat,  solely  to  private  initiative,  and  prin- 
cipally to  the  energy  and  the  bold  outlay  of 
money  on  the  part  of  the  promoter,  M.  Devries. 
M.  de  Bonnier,  the  author  of  “ Attila,”  is  the 
president ; M.  J.  Collin,  member  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  and  of  the  Academy,  is  vice- 
president;  and  among  the  committee  are  M. 
Berne-Bellecour,  the  well-known  painter,  and 
M.  Jules  Claretie,  the  author.  Among  a list  of 
celebrated  authors,  artists,  painters,  composers, 
theatre  directors,  &c.,  who  founded  the  club, 
the  name  of  M.  Charpentier,  architect  to  the 
town  of  Paris,  holds  an  important  place,  for  he 
designed  the  facade  of  the  club.  This  consists 
of  several  splendid  oak  doors,  surmounted  by 
ceramic  ornamentation,  and  combined  with 
stone  carving,  in  the  best  Renaissance  style.  A 
fine  mosaic  covers  the  floor  of  the  entrance-hall, 
and  facing  the  door  there  is  a stained-glass 
window  giving  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  liberal  arts.  The  first  rooms  are  the  reading- 
rooms  and  billiard-rooms,  which,  when  thrown 
into  one,  form  a long  saloon,  where  the  exhibi- 
tions are  held.  Beyond,  a room  of  equal  size,  is 
what  will  be  the  gaming  and  card  room  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  which  is  capable  of 
being  rapidly  converted  into  the  theatre  ; 
for  at  the  end  there  is  the  stage,  with  all  the 
mechanism  for  scenery  complete,  so  that  any 
play  can  be  put  on  the  stage.  In  the  third 
range  of  rooms,  we  have  a bright  sunny  room, 
with  stained-glass  roof,  and  various  other 
apartments ; for  the  club  also  possesses  a 
fencing-room,  a bath-room,  committee-rooms, 
a green-room,  and  dressing-rooms  for  the  actors. 
The  club  promises  to  be  a fountain  from  which 
much  good  and  useful  work  will  flow. 


Bnilding  in  the  Temple. — No.  2,  Tanfield- 
court,  Temple,  will  shortly  be  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  a new  wing  to  the  Inner  Temple  Library. 
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ELEPHANTS  AND  TIGERS. 

An  elephant  is  a piece  of  architecture  in  him- 
self. See  how  solid  and  steadfast  his  mighty 
frame  appears, — huge,  immovable,  and  Btately  ! 
His  legs,  resembling  columns,  rest  erect  on  their 
firm  bases,  round  and  high,  supporting  a great 
entablature  and  superstructure ; and  his  vast 
head,  in  front,  bears  a likeness  to  a lofty  tym- 
panum ! J But  he  flaps  his  pendent  ears  to  dis- 
turb the  flies,  and  he  is  no  longer  a rude,  domed 
temple  erected  in  his  native  forest,  but  a living 
creature.  A building  compact  of  Btone  and 
marble  is  a fine  thing.  A ship  of  wood  or  iron 
is  a great  marvel,  for  it  is  a structure  that 
moves  proudly  to  its  destination  on  an  unstable 
element.  But  a great  edifice  which  breathes 
and  lives  is  still  more  a miracle. 

The  tiger,  on  the  other  hand,  is  anything  but 
a solemn  animal.  Although  his  stalk  may  be 
majestic,  his  movement  is  more  like  a ripple 
surging  along  his  back  as  the  waving  of  a billow 
approaching  the  shore  and  about  to  burst  in 
fury,  or,  in  a milder  mood,  the  undulation  of  the 
tops  of  long  grass  under  the  action  of  the  wind, 
than  the  gait  of  a creature  so  absolutely  destruc- 
tive, unrelenting,  and  bloodthirsty.  His  pace, 
although  graceful,  is  stealthy,  and  his  strong 
fore-paws  fall  noiselessly  on  the  ground,  as  if 
not  to  betray  his  progress.  In  his  colour  also, 
gorgeous  in  his  variegatod  coat,  he  offers  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  elephant  in  his  suit  of 
sober  grey  covering  his  huge  form,  as  he  stands 
quiet  and  serene  in  the  confidence  of  his  vast 
strength ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
feline,  ever  restless  and  suspioious,  advances 
with  cautious  steps,  as  if  he  sought  conceal- 
ment, although  resplendent  with  the  most  bril- 
liant stripes, — black,  yellow,  orange,  and  white. 
Different  as  they  are  in  aspect,  none  the  less  so 
are  they  in  habits  and  temper ; still,  however, 
when  they  meet  on  their  common  ground,  of 
jungle  or  forest,  seldom  is  it  to  contend,  except 
under  the  influence  of  man. 

Of  both  these  creatures  the  art  of  their  native 
India  has  naturally  made  large  use ; and  the 
very  interesting  collection,  greatly  enhanced 
and  expanded  of  late,  of  examples  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  structural  work, — carving, 
painting,  jewelry,  and  goldsmith’s  work,  textile 
fabrics  and  ornament,  and  further  illustrated 
by  models  and  photographs, — which  opened  re- 
cently to  the  public  in  the  Exhibition-road,  aB 
an  adjunct  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
among  its  other  rich  stores  of  the  decorative 
art  of  the  East  yields  some  most  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  modes  of  the  adoption  and 
adaptation  of  these  animals  by  the  native 
designer. 

Tigers  appear  occasionally  in  these  compo- 
sitions, but  elephants  are  far  the  most  frequent, 
especially  in  architecture,  as  their  great  bodies 
yield  solid  forms  for  masses  of  support,  while 
their  trunks,  convoluted  in  a variety  of  curves, 
are  as  accommodating  in  affording  graceful 
sweeps  and  flowing  lines,  as  that  most  used 
shape  of  all  in  ornament,  the  serpent.  The 
tusks  also  come  in  as  serviceable  points 
in  these  compositions,  aud  the  large  ears  also 
take  their  part  in  making  up  and  completing  the 
required  contours.  The  two  animals,  however, 
sometimes  appear  together.  In  the  first  room, 
on  entering  the  apartments  of  the  collection  from 
the  Exhibition-road,  may,  for  instance,  be 
observed  some  bosses,  in  which  these  are 
combined,  and  very  remarkable  examples 
they  are  of  Indian  design  in  architectural 
carving. 

These  bosses,  which  are  repeated,  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  composed,  for  their  purpose  of 
projection  and  light  and  shade,  out  of  an 
elephant’s  head,  fronting  the  spectator,  with  his 
trunk  wound  round  a tiger.  Although  the  parts 
of  each  are  small  from  its  scale,  each  boss  is  so 
cleverly  put  together  and  compacted  that  it  is 
pretty  secure  from  damage,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  presents  a bold  and  spirited  architectural 
detail,  representing  the  great  creature  in  the 
act  of  crushing  his  antagonist.  Other  subjects 
are  displayed  in  profile  and  in  lower  relief,  on 
either  side,  forming  a running  accompaniment 
and  connexion  between  these  bosses,  which 
stand  out  here  and  there  with  appropriate 
emphasis.  On  the  same  walls,  and  close  by 
this  example,  are  other  relievi,  representing  the 
hunting  and  securing  of  elephants  by  means  of 
their  domesticated  brethren.  These  are  all 
Hindu  work,  — the  former  being  from  the 
Amber-nath  temple  in  Bombay,  and  the  latter 
from  the  temple  at  Orissa  in  Bengal, — and  are 
of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 


The  most  striking  presentation,  however,  of 
the  ornamental  and  structural  use  of  the 
elephant,  which  arrests  attention  on  entering 
this  first  room,  is  the  full-sized  plaster-cast 
from  one  of  the  four  elephant  gateways  of  the 
Buddhist  tope  at  Sanchi.  A small  model  of 
the  whole  structure  of  the  tope,  to  which 
these  form  the  entrances,  with  its  circumval- 
lation  gates  at  four  intervals,  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  same  room ; it  displays  the 
adjustment  of  these  in  relation  to  the  principal 
building  ; and  it  may  be  recognised  by  this,  that 
the  artistio  interest  of  the  whole  design  rests 
chiefly  with  these  gateways,  of  which  carved 
representations  of  elephants  form  the  important 
feature.  They  are  situated  high  up  on  these 
entrances,  and  are  arranged  ingeniously,  so  as 
to  yield  support  to  the  superstructure,  turning 
the  angles  without  abruptness,  and  twining  their 
trunks  so  as  to  combine  and  complete  the  com- 
position. It  has  nothing  in  common  with  classic 
art,  and  yet  is  highly  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  points  of  view,  indeed,  in  which 
Indian  structural  details  are  so  interesting,  is 
their  difference  from  those  of  our  European 
schools.  They  seem  to  have  crystallised  and 
shot  up  from  fresh  points  of  origin,  and  are 
composed  of  elements  we  do  not  possess.  Not 
only  are  these  the  natural  forms  of  the  country, 
but  also  those  suggested  by  the  exuberant 
imagination  of  the  people ; and  especially  in  their 
temples  do  these  details  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  extraordinary,  and,  to  our  concep- 
tion, preposterous  Hindu  mythology.  Hetero- 
geneous in  combination,  and  irrational  in  motive, 
human  heads  and  arms  are  multiplied  until  they 
appear  but  excrescences,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
figures  they  are  joined  to  are  gifted  with  the 
most  outrageous  proportions  and  adjuncts  ; and 
the  features  of  the  forms  of  other  creatures 
aud  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  made  use  of 
with  the  same  utter  disregard  of  logical  pro- 
priety or  of  matter  of  fact.  Yet  it  cannot  but 
be  acknowledged,  and,  indeed,  it  forces  itself 
upon  the  senses,  that  all  this  rank  growth  and 
unrestrained  luxuriance  co-exists  with  a certain 
delightful  harmony  of  general  effect,  which  is, 
not  unfrequently,  missed  in  works  approached 
more  according  to  rule  and  canon  in  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Western  schools. 

Reticulated  with  many  piercings,  their  struc- 
tures look  like  coral  edifices,  unexpected  in 
their  forms,  and  accidental  in  their  effects,  yet 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  as  if  the 
artist  had  worked  by  infallible  instinct  rather 
than  by  fallible  reason.  And  the  best  autho- 
rities, as  Fergusson,  the  more  they  study  the 
riche3  of  these  results,  the  more  they  become 
enamoured  of  them,  because  they  seem  as  if 
they  Bprang  and  grew  from  the  teeming  abund- 
ance of  nature  rather  than  from  the  logic  and 
pruned  exertions  of  man.  If,  indeed,  the  Indian 
builders  were  like  the  coral  zoophytes,  and 
made  beautiful  things  because  they  could  not 
help  it,  although  it  somewhat  shifts  the  direc- 
tion of  our  admiration,  it  does  not  lessen  it. 
However  produced  these  treasures  were,  we 
may  address  our  attention  to  them,  and  learn, 
as  we  are  told  to  do,  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  ant.  Assuredly  the  , workers  of  them  were 
no  “ sluggards,”  nor  did  they  spare  pains ; and, 
when  we  examine  the  wealth  of  the  collection 
in  this  new  department  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  in  casts,  paintings,  drawings,  carvings, 
and  photographs  of  these  great  performances 
of  Indian  architecture  and  decoration,  we 
may  well  rejoice  in  their  acquisition  for  the 
public  instruction  and  delight ; and  recognise, 
in  contemplating  them,  that  the  title  of 
“Empress”  seems  but  correspondent  to  the 
rule  over  a dominion  which  can  array  such  an 
Arabian  Nights’  entertainment  of  gorgeous 
abundance. 

Admirably  as  this  collection  has  been  arranged 
by  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  it  is  only  by  careful 
examination  that  the  real  qualities  of  the  details 
of  the  examples  can  be  done  justice  to,  or  the 
pleasure  extracted  from  them  that  they  can 
afford,  and  each  visitor  may  most  likely  search 
out  best,  for  him  or  herself,  the  subjects  of 
most  interest.  To  the  great  beauty  and  elegance 
of  some  of  the  columns,  however,  although  un- 
like, except  in  that  they  are  columns,  to  anything 
to  be  found  in  our  Western  Classic  styles,  we 
would  call  attention,  especially  to  that  one  of 
Hindu  art  of  the  eleventh  century,  from  Kutb, 
near  Delhi,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
first  room,  and  to  the  other  of  the  same 
date  on  the  other  side,  which  is  of  almost  equal 
excellence. 

In  seeking  illustration  of  our  theme  in  the 


gallery  upstairs,  although  we  may  find  many 
artistic  data,  we  cannot  admit  among  these 
Tippoo  Saib’s  toy-tiger,  who  oannot  even 
growl,  as  he  waB  wont  to  do, — as  the  machinery 
for  that  is  out  of  order, — and  we  may  readily 
turn  from  it  to  the  small  images  from  the 
Hindu  Pantheon,  whioh  are  arranged  here  and 
there  through  the  rooms.  Among  these  we 
recognise,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
the  effigy  of  Ganesa,  who  is  endowed  with 
an  elephant’s  head.  On  the  strength  of  this. 
Sir  William  Jones  calls  Ganesa  the  God  of 
Wisdom,  and  in  the  South  of  India  he  is  in 
especial  estimation  with  the  learned,  as,  without 
worship  of  this  divinity,  it  is  held  that  no 
literary  fame  is  attainable.  It  is  a curious  com- 
ment on  this,  therefore,  that  by  the  usual 
Hindu,  the  elephant  itself  is  by  no  means  con- 
sidered as  intellectual ; “ as  stupid  as  an 
elephant”  being  by  no  means  uncommon  as  a> 
bitter  taunt. 

This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
the  estimate  of  the  Hindu  architects  of  the 
earlier  days,  or  configurations  of  this  creature 
would  not  have  been  so  frequently  associated 
with  their  buildings.  Nor,  assuredly,  is  it  the 
verdict  of  our  own  country,  as  in  one  of  the 
finest  groups  of  modern  art,  the  composition 
of  Asia,  at  the  Albert  Memorial,  by  the  gifted 
and  lamented  J.  E.  Foley,  an  elephant  is  posed 
in  submissive  dignity  as  its  central  form.  We, 
indeed,  look  upon  this  creature  as  of  the 
highest  rank  of  animal  intelligence,  and,  in  our 
esteem,  he  disputes  the  place  of  pre-eminence,  in 
this  respect,  with  our  dear  and  faithful  friend 
and  companion,  the  dog. 

Although  the  tiger  is  appropriately  the 
attendant  of  Bowanee,  the  goddess  of  the 
Thugs,  with  whom  murder  is  a religion,  he 
does  not  take  part  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindu  Puntheon  to  the  extent  that  the  elephant 
does,  as  exemplified  in  the  figure  of  Ganesa; 
nevertheless  he  is  in  degree  considered  a sacred 
animal,  simply  because  he  is  so  dangerous  and 
destructive,  and  religious  ideas  of  this  strange 
perverted  nature  interpose  to  protect  him ! 
Sport  comes  in  with  its  aid  in  the  same  direction,, 
and  some  chiefs  even  “ preserve  ” tigers,  think- 
ing little  of  an  occasional  woman  or  child  being 
carried  away  by  the  royal  game ! Some  of  the 
fakirs,  or  mendicant  priests,  have  succeeded  in 
taming  this,  their  occasional  attendant  daimon , 
to  that  degree  that  a tiger  will  accompany  them 
obediently  and  harmlessly  through  the  villages 
at  times  of  festival.  To  this  point  of  docility 
they  are  said  to  briDg  him  by  debarring  him  of  all 
raw  animal  food,  and  by  a diet  of  rice  and  ghee, 
or  vegetable  butter. 

With  the  docility  of  the  elephant  we  are  all 
acquainted,  and  it  has  beoome  almost  a bye- 
word.  Although  he  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
architect,  he  may  have  some  claims  to  being  a. 
builder.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  him  in  the 
latter  capacity  which  may  be  appropriate  to 
these  columns,  although  we  need  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  authenticity,  as,  for  this,  it 
rests  on  the  high  authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wood, 
the  well-known  classic  in  the  province  of  natural 
history.  These  are  his  words  in  speaking  of  a 
particular  elephant : — “ By  profession  he  was  a 
builder,  and  was  employed  in  laying  stones,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  overseer,  who  came  and 
inspected  his  work,  and,  after  ascertaining  that 
the  task  was  properly  performed,  gave  the  signal 
to  lay  another  course.  On  one  occasion  the 
elephant  placed  his  foot  against  the  wall  and 
refused  to  move  from  the  spot  when  the  over- 
seer came  to  the  part  of  the  wall  which  his  body 
concealed.  The  overseer,  however,  insisted  on 
the  animal’s  moving  aside,  and  the  elephant, 
seeing  that  his  Btratagem  had  failed,  imme- 
diately set  to  work  at  pulling  down  the  wall 
whioh  he  had  just  built,  and  which  was  defective 
in  the  spot  which  he  had  been  attempting  to 
conceal  from  the  inspector’s  eye  ! ” 

The  elephant  of  Asia  only  is  in  subjeotion  at 
present,  although  formerly,  at  least  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  he  was  in  ancient  times 
equally  in  servitude.  Hannibal  even  brought  his 
elephants  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  the 
Alps,  in  his  invasion  of  Italy : and,  after  the  con- 
quests in  Africa  by  several  of  the  Roman  generals, 
these  animals  appeared  in  their  triumphs  ; and 
consequently  figured  on  the  memorial  structures 
whioh  were  erected  in  record  of  them.  It 
appears  an  evident  mark  of  retrocession  from 
the  former  energy  and  civilisation  of  Africa  that 
the  subjugation  and  domestication  of  this  species 
of  elephant  since  those  times  has  been  neglected, 
and  the  art  of  taming  them  lost,  insomuch 
that  the  African  examples  which  were  brought 
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over,  several  years  ago,  to  this  country,  and 
placed  in  our  Zoological  Gardens,  in  their  infant 
state,  are  the  first,  apparently,  for  many  cen- 
turies which  have  been  trained,  and  instructed, 
and  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man.  It  is 
in  our  recollection  that  considerable  doubt  was 
expressed,  while  they  were  growing  up,  by  the 
keepers,  whether  they  would  eventually  prove 
of  a docile  nature,  and  submit  to  subjection. 
Since  that,  however,  it  has  been  amply  exhibited 
that  they  are  equally  capable  of  beooming 
domesticated  as  their  brethren  of  India ; and  at 
holiday  times  they  now  take  their  part,  with 
similar  obedience,  in  adding  to  the  interest  of  this 
finest  institution  in  the  world  of  this  nature,  by 
stalking  about  the  gardens  with  easy  Indifference 
as  to  how  many  visitors  are  put  on  their 
backs.  They  are  of  a somewhat  different  type 
from  those  of  India,  and  appear  to  bear  a 
nearer  resemblance  than  the  Asiatic  examples 
to  the  old  genera  of  trunked  and  tusked 
creatures  that  were  so  numerous  in  former 
ages  of  the  earth,  but  which  have  now  passed 
away  from  the  surface  of  it,  and  are  only  at 
present  to  be  found  in  fossil  remains,  or  pre- 
served in  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Their 
heads  are  smaller  than  that  of  the  elephant 
of  Asia,  and  their  ears  are  larger,  and  they  are 
somewhat  different  in  build  ; although  loftier  in 
stature,  they  do  not  possess  the  same  sage 
appearance  as  the  Indian  species,  which  has  not 
only  been  far  more  used  in  art,  but  will  hold  his 
own  as  being,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  more 
intellectual  variety.  He  is  still  highly  con- 
sidered in  India,  not  only  for  his  usefulness  in 
carriage,  both  of  men  and  goods,  the  lifting  of 
heavy  weights,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  even 
his  building  powers,  but  also  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, and  generally  in  State  progresses  through 
the  country,  and  as  a dignified  appendage  to 
rank  and  royalty.  The  “ points,”  accordingly, 
of  an  elephant  are  as  much  a matter  of  interest 
in  India  as  those  of  the  horse  in  Europe ; and 
the  following  are  those  which  are  especially 
mentioned  in  a native  statement  of  them: — 
“ Softness  of  the  skin,  red  colour  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue,  an  expanded  forehead,  large  ears, 
the  trunk  broad  at  the  root,  the  eyes  kindly, 
the  back  level,  the  chest  square,  the  forelegs 
columnar,  the  hind-quarters  full,  with  five  nails 
on  each  foot,  each  smooth,  elastic,  and  round,” 
and  “ with  these  perfections,”  the  account  con- 
cludes, “ the  elephant  will  impart  glory  and 
magnificence  to  a king.” 

In  relation  with  art,  it  is  evident  that  he 
not  only,  in  his  frame,  suggests  fine  forms 
for  its  details,  but  that  he  is  in  himself  a 
fine  subject  for  decoration.  His  great  shape 
•and  power,  which  enable  him  to  bear  aloft  in 
the  moBt  stately  fashion,  the  “ howdah  ” on  his 
back,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  majesty, 
his  sombre  colour  offers  a fine  neutral  tint 
of  surface  for  the  contrasted  display  of  the 
trappings  of  Oriental  magnificence;  and  he 
affords  an  ample  field  and  scope  for  the  most 
lavish  decoration,  of  which  the  imagination  of 
the  Eastern  artist  has  taken  full  advantage.  In 
the  elaborate  ivory  carvings  also,  of  which  there 
are  several  beautiful  examples  in  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  collection  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  he  is  exhibited  frequently  in  all  the 
dignity  of  being  the  chief  feature  in  the  pro- 
cessions of  foot  and  horse  armaments  on  festival 
occasions.  And  even  in  the  exquisitely-carved 
Bets  of  chessmen,  arranged  in  ranks  on  their 
chequered  arena,  which  we  occasionally  see, 
these  creatures  bear  the  castles  which  might  be 
the  refuge,  and  are  the  defence,  of  the  potentates 
of  mimic  warfare.  In  every  aspect,  indeed,  in 
nature  and  in  art,  which  the  elephant  assumes, 
he  appears  a grand  animal  of  dignified  presence. 
And  although  the  Tiger  may  be  more  illustrative 
of  the  Indian  character  in  rebellion,  as  displayed 
at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  yet  it  may,  we  hope, 
be  trusted  confidently  that  the  Elephant  will 
ever  remain  a characteristic  and  consistent  type 
of  the  power  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  the 
sagacity  of  its  rulers. 


Sheppard’s  Improved  SHde-Rule  for 
Cubing  Quantities. — Mr.  Stanley,  of  Great 
Turnstile,  is  the  sole  maker  of  this  rule,  which 
comprises  a decimal  rule  and  a duodecimal  rule. 
It  appears  to  have  several  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  form,  and  is  a very  expeditious  rule 
for  multiplying  quantities.  Moreover,  it  is 
simple  to  use.  It  gives  contents  of  three  dimen- 
sions in  about  half  a minute  to  those  who  master 
it,  and  will  thus  work  out  quantities  quickly  and 
correctly. 


THE  THREE  BRIDGES. 

Wandsworth,  Patney  (or  Fulham),  and  Ham- 
mersmith Bridges  were  on  Saturday  last  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  free  of  toll,  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  previous  day  a report 
was  presented  from  the  Works  and  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  stating  the  amounts  agreed 
upon  for  the  purchase  of  the  three  bridges : 
Wandsworth  Bridge. — Purchase-money  of  the 
undertaking,  as  per  arbitrator’s  award,  52,7611. ; 
purchase-money  for  two  strips  of  land  at  side 
of  road  leading  from  the  bridge  to  King’s-road, 
Fulham,  as  per  arbitrator’s  award,  5501.,  making 
a total  of  53,3111.  Hammersmith  Bridge. — Pur- 
chase-money for  the  undertaking,  as  per  agree- 
ment, 112,0001.  Fulham  Bridge. — Purchase- 
money  for  the  undertaking,  as  per  arbitrator’s 
award,  58,0001. ; cost  of  arbitration,  101.  10s., 
making  a total  of  58,0101.  10s.  The  total  cost 
of  the  three  bridges  was  thus  223,321 1.  10s. 

“ A Short  Account  of  the  Three  Bridges  over 
the  River  Thames,  and  within  the  Fulham  Dis- 
trict, to  be  declared  Free  of  Toll  on  the  26th  day 
of  June,”  by  Thos.  Edward  Jones,  clerk  to  the 
Fulham  Board  of  Works,  has  been  privately  cir- 
culated. Mr.  Jones  has  brought  together  in  a 
small  compass  a considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  three  bridges  in  question, 
Fulham,  Hammersmith,  and  Wandsworth,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  first  named.  It  is  curious  to 
read  the  expressions  in  Parliament,  April  4, 
1671,  when  the  Bill  for  building  a bridge  at 
Putney  was  introduced.  One  of  the  members 
for  the  City  of  London  said  he  knew,  and  could 
assert  positively,  that  the  erection  of  a bridge 
over  the  Thames  at  Putney  would  not  only 
injure  the  important  city  he  represented, 
not  only  jeopardise  it,  not  only  destroy 
it,  but  actually  annihilate  it  altogether!  The 
Bill  was  lost  by  13, — 54  voting  for  it  and  67 
against  it.  The  question  then  rested  for  fifty 
years.  The  ignorance  which  has  ruled  the  world, 
and  which  does  rule  the  world,  is  astounding. 
The  present  bridge,  built  from  a design  by  Sir 
Jacob  Ack worth,  was  opened  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1729,  O.S.  The  tolls  during  the  one 
year  ended  March  25th,  1879,  realised  4,4622. 
The  price  paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
WorkB  to  the  shareholders  was,  as  stated  above, 
58,0002. 

The  tolls  taken  on  Hammersmith  Bridge  in 
the  year  ending  May  28th,  1880,  amounted  to 
6,61-72.;  the  sum  paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
for  this  bridge  is  112,0002. 

The  tolls  on  Wandsworth  Bridge  in  the  year 
1878  amounted  to  1,1092.  The  sum  paid  by  the 
Board  for  the  purchase  of  the  undertaking  is 
52,7612.,  with  about  5002.  additional  for  land. 

All  the  bridges  crossing  the  Thames  within 
the  London  district  are  now  toll-free. 


SOME  POINTS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 
ILLUMINATIVE  GAS. 

Illuminative  gas  has,  by  this  time,  been  in 
use  long  enough,  one  might  think,  for  the  general 
publio  to  know  all  about  it.  Some  evidence 
which  we  propose  to  give  will  show  how  far  this 
is  from  the  truth.  Instead  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  a long  domesticated  guest,  the  general 
public  know  very  little  more  about  the  pro- 
perties of  illuminative  carbohydrogen  than  the 
two  facts  of  its  being  illuminative  when  burned, 
and  a dispenser  of  heat.  Certain  ratiocinative 
samples  of  the  general  public  may  have  felt 
constrained  to  put  themselves  the  question, — 
how  it . comes  to  pass  that  a gas-jet  burning 
with  smokeless  flame,  when  a sufficiency  of 
atmospheric  air  is  allowed  to  come  into  opera- 
tion, immediately  begins  to  smoke  so  soon  as 
free  access  of  atmospheric  air  is  denied.  Certain, 
but  very  few,  more  investigating  minds  to  be 
found  amongst  the  general  public,  advancing  a 
stage  further  in  the  quest,  may  have  wanted  to 
know  how  it  can  happen  that  illuminative  gas, 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  invisible,  can 
yield  visible,  tangible,  ponderable  soot.  Beyond 
this,  ordinary  popular  speculation  does  not  go, — 
no,  truth  to  tell,  nor  technical  speculation 
either,  as  will  be  made  manifest  before  con- 
cluding the  note  we  have  in  hand.  Starting  on 
the  groundwork  of  first  principles, — the  only 
starting-point  which  can  open  the  path  to  sound 
conclusions, — we  have  first  to  settle  in  the  mind 
the  composition  of  illuminative  gas  ; and  then, — 
invoking  chemistry, — to  ascertain  what  the 
product,  or  products,  will  be  when  illuminative 
gas  is  burned.  Ordinary  illuminative  gas  may 


be  curtly  described  as  a gaseous  result  of 
chemical  union  between  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
The  description,  however, — true  so  far  as  it 
goes, — must  go  much  farther  to  compre- 
hend truths  belonging  to  the  subject,  and 
without  grasping  whioh  no  useful  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at.  First,  there  are  several 
gaseous  combinations  of  carbon  with  hydrogen, 
all  of  which  may  be  present  in  illuminative  gas 
ordinarily  supplied,  and  more  than  one  always 
is  present.  Just,  however,  as  science  recognises 
a rormal  atmosphere  as  being  a mixture  of  four 
measures  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  an  at- 
mosphere never  met  with  out  of  the  laboratory, 
an  atmosphere  wholly  devoid  of  watery  vapour 
and  carbonio  acid,  both  always  present  in 
naturally-existing  atmospheric  air,  together 
with  scores,  even  hundreds,  of  other  vaporous 
things  present  under  special  circumstances ; so 
science  recognises  a normal  hydrocarbonaceous 
illuminative  gas.  This  is  no  other  than  olefiant 
gas,  to  which  compound,  the  nearer  approach 
illuminative  gas  of  corporate  supply  makes,  by 
so  much  the  more  excellent  is  it.  No  such  thing 
as  pure  olefiant  gas,  however,  is  or  can  be  sup- 
plied by  our  companies ; more,  save  under  penal 
obligation,  the  gas  companies  have  overmuch 
regard  for  good  dividends  to  supply  pure  olefiant 
gas  if  they  could.  The  illuminative  power  of 
any  carbonaceous  gas  is  directly  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  carbon  in  a given  bnlk.  Olefiant 
gas  holds  the  maximum  of  carbon  in  the 
minimum  of  space;  but  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  passing  it  through  a red  hot  pipe,  it  is  de- 
composed into  other  hydrocarbon  gases, 
variously  mixed,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  pipe,  but  all  having  the  common  property 
of  holding  the  original  quantity  of  carbon  united 
with  a lessened  ponderable  amount  of  hydrogen. 
Slight  reflection  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  involves  increase  of  bulk.  The  operative 
chiefs  of  gas-making  establishments  are  only 
too  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  frequently  they 
turn  their  knowledge  to  practical  account.  Coal 
distillation  effected  in  a retort  very  highly 
heated  gives  rise  to  the  same  decomposition  on 
olefiant  gas  as  transmission  through  a red-hot 
tube.  One  operative  chief  of  a certain  gas 
factory  in  a certain  seaport  town  told  us  confi- 
dentially that  he  made  a point  of  supplying 
expanded  (and  to  the  extent  of  expansion  low 
illuminative)  gas  for  night  street-lamp  service. 
He  thought  to  justify  the  practice  by  stating 
that  the  attenuated  gas  supplied  was  good 
enough  for  drunken  sailors,  and  that  hardly  any- 
body else  was  about  after  shop-closing. 

Premising  that  illuminative  gas  supplied 
from  factories  ought  to  contain  nothing  else 
than  carbon  and  hydrogen,  though  it  practically 
always  does  contain  other  things,  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  what  products,  had 
those  other  things  been  absent,  would  be  yielded, 
— must  be  yielded,  on  combustion.  Given  an 
adequate  supply  of  air  during  combustion,  the 
results  would  be  two ; simply  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  There  would  be  no  smoke,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  always  means  that  a sufficiency 
of  air  to  effect  perfect  combustion  has  not  been 
admitted,  neither  would  there  be  any  carbonic 
oxide,  an  invisible  gas-like  carbonio  acid,  but 
only  holding  half  the  quantity  of  carbon.  In 
respect  to  these  two  products,  the  most  promi- 
nent fact  to  be  noted  is  the  production  of  water. 
When  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal  are  burned,  water 
is  not  a product  of  combustion  ; but  illuminative 
gas,  oil-lamps,  spirit-lamps,  candles,  all  yield 
water.  The  fuel  use  of  all  these,  except  gas,  is 
limited;  but  gas-stoves  are  frequent  enough  as 
instruments  of  ordinary  domestic  arrangement. 
They  yield  no  smoke,  and  on  that  ground  alone 
the  general  public  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
yield  nothing  to  contaminate  the  air.  Go  into 
almost  any  business  office  where  a gas-stove, 
from  motives  of  convenience,  has  been  installed, 
and  you  shall,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  see  a pan 
of  water  placed  on  the  stove.  Water,  of  all 
things ! You  ask  the  reason, — “ To  moisten 
the  atmosphere,  which,  without  this  precaution, 
becomes  uncomfortably  dry,  giving  us  head- 
aches.” Yes,  hard-headed  business  man,  you 
have  a headache,  and  no  wonder.  A hundred 
pans  of  water,  notwithstanding,  you  will  keep 
your  headache  all  the  same.  The  gas-stove 
combustion  contributes  water  enough  of  its 
own  and  to  spare.  The  explanation  of  headache 
is  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  which  might 
easily  enough,  together  with  the  second  product 
of  combustion, — water, — have  been  disposed  of 
by  a flue.  Whenever  a gas-stove  is  burned 
without  a flue  it  must  always  be  prejudicial,  not 
to  say  to  comfort,  bub  to  health  as  well.  Small 
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excuse  can  there  ever  be  for  not  adopting  a flue, 
which  is  of  far  easier  application  than  when 
ordinary  ooal  or  coke  stoves  are  in  question. 
We  want  no  metal,  no  fixing,  no  elbow-joints. 
A sufficient  length  of  vulcanised  rubber  hose  is 
about  the  best  material  for  the  flue  of  a gas- 
stove.  So  long  as  the  hose  is  so  arranged  as  to 
be  always  on  the  ascent,  its  disposition  is  a 
matter  alone  for  taste  and  convenience.  At  any 
rate,  ordinary  sheet-iron  pipes  are  very  objection- 
able, and  pipes  of  zinc  worse  still,  both  for  a 
reason  which  will  hereafter  become  apparent. 
We  have  known  builders  so  ignorant  of  chemical 
first  principles  that  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  lighting  up  numerous  gas  flares  in 
the  chambers  of  houses  newly  built  to  dry 
them,  and  thus  fit  them  for  more  speedy  habita- 
tion. 

Hitherto  normal  illuminative  gas  has  alone 
been  taken  into  account,  but  the  gas  actually 
supplied  us  by  the  gas  companies  is  a very  dif- 
ferent matter.  This  latter,  in  addition  to  the 
components  normally  belonging  to  it,  always 
holds  adventitious  bodies — contaminations.  Thus 
sulphur  is  always  present,  not  bo  frequently  in 
the  state  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  (which  can  be 
separated  at  the  works,  and  mostly  is  separated), 
but  as  a constituent  of  carbon-bisulphide,  the 
problem  of  abstracting  which  still  awaits  solu- 
tion. Besides  sulphur,  ammonia  is  frequently 
present,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide 
generally.  Sulphur  is  the  element  we  have 
most  to  dread.  The  first  result  of  the  burning 
of  sulphur  is  sulphurous  acid,  unpleasant  in 
smell  (that  of  a burning  match),  and  a powerful 
bleaching  agent.  Unfortunately,  sulphurous 
acid  is  not  permanent.  With  a rapidity  more  or 
less  dependent  on  circumstances,  it  absorbs 
oxygen  from  air  and  becomes  sulphurio  acid,— 
oil  of  vitriol.  No  assurance  is  needed  to  impress 
the  fact  that  oil  of  vitriol  is  rapidly  destructive 
to  almost  everything  it  touches.  Especially 
destructive  is  it  to  bookbindings,  hangings, 
paper,  brass,  iron.  And  pictures — what  must 
be  the  effect  of  continually  administered  small 
doses  of  vitriol  to  them  ? The  reader’s  own  in- 
telligence shall  furnish  a reply.  We  beg  him  to 
remember  that  given  the  constituents  of  illu- 
minative gas  as  we  have  put  them,  the  results  of 
its  combustion  must  be  as  we  have  indicated. 
They  are  neither  to  be  evaded  nor  avoided  ! 
they  are  integral,  inevitable.  Ventilation  is  the 
only  resource  to  fall  back  upon  ; but  even  ven- 
tilation, if  perfect,  would  not  wholly  countervail 
the  evil. 


TYNEMOUTH  AND  NORTH  SHIELDS. 

One  of  the  districts  in  the  North  of  England 
which  has  united  steady  modern  growth  to 
ancient  repute  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
and  no  part  more  sustains  that  statement  than 
does  that  of  the  joint  towns  of  Tynemouth  and 
North  Shields.  The  former  of  the  two  has  anti- 
quity,  and  though  North  Shields  as  an  im- 
portant town  is  of  modern  date,  yet  it  had  exist- 
ence before  it  acquired  the  distinction  or  the 
municipal  government  of  a town,  though  as  a 
humble  fishing  village.  It  may  be  well  worth 
while  to  glance  at  the  position  of  the  parish  of 
Tynemouth  at  the  time  when  Parliamentary 
honour  was  conferred  upon  it  of  distinct  repre- 
sentation and  of  a municipal  corporation,  and  to 
see  what  it  now  is.  In  1834  Tynemouth  boasted 
its  one  good  street,  which  during  the  bathing 
season  was  “ a place  of  fashionable  resort,”  and 
the  walks  in  the  vicinity  presented,  according 
to  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  day,  “many 
pleasing  and  romantic  views.”  The  principal 
object  of  interest  was  the  castle  of  Tynemouth, 
which,  though  “ shorn  of  its  just  proportions  by 
the  heavy  and  dilapidating  hand  of  time,  still 
presents  remains  of  great  architectural  beauty.” 
There  were  mineral  springs  and  beautiful  resi- 
dences near,  but  the  trade  of  the  place  was 
small  and  scant,  though  the  growth  of  North 
Shields  had  swollen  the  population  of  the  parish 
greatly.  North  Shields  had  a large  trade  in 
coal ; it  had  also  roperies,  tanneries,  potteries, 
chain-cable  manufactories,  and  shipbuilding  was 
also  carried  on,  but  the  ancient  and  once  chief 
trade  of  Shields, — that  arising  from  the  salt- 
pans which  gave  names  to  so  many  places 
near,  was  then  decaying,  and  was  “ confined 
to  only  two  establishments.”  The  old  church  of 
Tynemouth  was  then  the  one  place  of  worship 
for  episcopacy,  except  the  chapel-of-ease  shortly 
before  built  in  the  market-place  ; but  there  were 
ehurches  or  chapels  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  Independ- 
ents, “United  Secessionists,”  the  Society  of 


Friends,  and  the  Hebrews,  so  that  Dissent  in  its 
many  phases  appeared  to  prevail  in  Shields. 
The  Tynemouth  General  Cemetery  in  Rosella- 
place  had  been  recently  opened  ; the  early  gas- 
works,— commenced  so  soon  as  1820, — were  in 
operation  with  the  still  earlier  waterworks ; 
whilst  in  almshouses,  dispensaries,  schools,  and 
institutions,  there  was  an  ample  testimony  to ' 
the  public  spirit  of  the  little  town.  Though  the 
borough  was  just  being  municipally  created,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  held  “ courts  leet  and  baron 
at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.”  The  harbour  is 
described  as  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  and 
“ in  spring  tides  it  1ms  sufficient  water  for  vessels 
of  500  tons  burden.”  Under  the  then  new 
Parliamentary  franchise  there  were  700  electors ; 
and  whilst  North  Shields  had  a population  of 
6,744,  the  entire  parish  of  Tynemouth  contained 
24,778  inhabitants.  A list  of  the  traders  shows 
that  three  old  banks, — Chapman  & Co.,  the 
North  of  England  Joint  Stock,  and  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley  & Co., — furnished  financial  facilities; 
there  were  five  “ ooal-owners,”  including  the 
“ Right  Hon.  Lord  Ravensworth  & Co.,” — one  of 
Stephenson’s  “ Grand  Allies,”  — Beven  ship- 
builders are  enumerated ; but  except  for  one 
“ magnesia  manufacturer,”  the  chemical  trade 
only  figures  in  its  retail  aspect.  The  railway 
system  had  not  been  introduced  ; there  were  five 
or  six  coaches,  an  omnibus,  and  some  gigs, 
which  did  the  bulk  of  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers. A number  of  carriers  served  the  town  ; 
there  were  three  sailing  vessels  conveying  regu- 
larly to  London  ; and  three  steam-packets,  in 
addition  to  those  crossing  the  river  and  running 
np  to  Newcastle.  This,  then,  was  the  state  of 
North  Shields  and  Tynemouth  at  the  time  when 
the  “ Houbo  of  Correction”  was  at  Tynemouth  ; 
when  the  “ Tradesmen  and  Mechanics’  Library  ” 
was  in  Stephenson-street ; and  of  the  water- 
works “George  Rippon”  is  described  as  the 
“ proprietor.” 

Electorally  and  in  the  population  there  is  a 
very  great  change  in  the  borough  of  Tynemouth 
now.  In  the  4,303  acres,  the  population  of  the 
Parliamentary  borough  was  stated  as  38,941  in 
1871,  the  inhabited  houses  being  5,385,  and  the 
number  of  the  electors  being,  in  1877,  not  less 
than,  5,384.  Those  of  the  populace  who  were 
assessed  to  the  income-tax  were  assessed  at  the 
large  amount  of  475,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
comes derived  from  public  bodies.  As  of  yore, 
North  Shields  and  Tynemouth  form  a great  ship- 
ping port.  In  a year  500  vessels  leave  for  foreign 
ports,  with  a tonnage  of  250,000.  To  North 
Shields  469  vessels  belong, — about  one-half 
being  steamers, — the  total  tonnage  being  142,191 
tons,  and  it  is  thus  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
shipowning  ports  of  the  kingdom.  Not  less  than 
437  “ boats  ” are  registered  under  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Act  as  belonging  to  North  Shields, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  these  fnrnish  employ- 
ment for  nearly  900  men  and  boys.  It  is  not  a 
ship-building  port  of  note,  from  eight  to  ten 
small  vessels  being  its  yearly  contribution  to 
the  total  built  in  the  kingdom ; but  from  the 
figures  above  given,  it  is  evident  that  North 
Shields  takes  high  rank  amongst  the  shipping 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  It  still  exports  large, 
quantities  of  coal, — from  30,000  tons  to  50,000 
tons  monthly, — and  it  occasionally  sends  slight 
quantities  to  London  and  to  southern  ports  ; but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  in  this  branch  of 
coal-shipments  is  on  “coally  Tyne”  from  the 
higher  ports  on  the  river.  The  southern  side  of 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Tyne  may  be  said  to  be 
especially  the  manufacturing  side ; but  at  North 
Shields  there  is  also  a very  extensive  commerce 
now  carried  on  ; and  some  of  the  manufactures 
indicated  as  on  a small  scale  in  the  past  of  the 
town  have  grown  with  its  growth. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  changes  has 
been  that  of  the  river  Tyne,  which,  within  the 
last  two  score  years,  has  been  transformed  from 
what  it  was  into  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
rivers  of  the  world.  Magnificent  piers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  have  been  extended  for 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  sea  ; most  important 
and  costly  works  of  dredging  have  been  carried 
on  ; and  a portion  of  the  deepened  and  improved 
river  has  been  converted  into  docks  with  faci- 
lities such  as  place  it  high  amongst  the  ports 
of  the  world,  and  have  given  it  a premier  posi- 
tion in  certain  classes  of  trade.  In  a sentence, 
this  result  may  be  told  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
in  1850  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  of  the 
Tyne  was  only  6 ft.,  it  is  now  upwards  of 
20  ft.  deep  at  low  water.  As  to  dredging,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  1857  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  suggested  that  the  Tyne  Commis- 
sioners should  be  compelled  to  remove  400,000 


tons  annually,  but  over  twelve  times  that  amount 
have  been  removed  in  a year  since.  In  one  year, 
— in  1866, — not  less  than  5,273,585  tons  of 
material  were  dredged.  These  works,  added 
to  the  gigantic  works  of  river  improvement, 
have  brought  about  that  change  in  the  state  of 
the  Tyne  that  we  have  indicated,  and  have  also 
caused  a large  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the 
Commission,  and  brought  up  the  trade  of  the 
Tyne  until  now  only  the  Mersey  exceeds  it  in 
the  export  trades  amongst  the  rivers  of  the 
world.  Very  naturally  a share  of  the  benefits 
reaped  from  this  expanded  trade  has  been 
derived  by  North  Shields,  and  Tynemouth,  as 
one  of  the  residential  places  of  the  North,  has 
shared  in  the  benefits.  As  a pleasure  resort, 
the  latter  boasts  the  possession  of  “ one  of  the 
prettiest  ruins  in  the  North  of  England  ” in  its 
priory  of  Early  English  style,  with  portions  of 
a prior  structure  shown  here  and  there,  of 
Norman  architecture.  Recently,  — two  years 
ago, — it  added  to  its  attractions  a magnificent 
aquarium,  with  summer  and  winter  garden. 
The  latter  is  216  ft.  long  by  50  ft.,  the  height 
to  the  centre  of  the  arched  roof  being  50  ft. 
The  aquarium  occupies  a lower  story,  and  the 
basement  floor  is  a refreshment-room  and 
promenade  entered  from  the  beach.  Detached 
from  the  main  building  is  a skating-rink,  200  ft. 
by  125  ft.,  and  from  the  proportions  the  whole 
buildings  form,  it  may  be  readily  believed  that 
the  total  cost  was  above  80,000£.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  Tynemouth  is  placing  itself  in 
a position  to  attract  visitors  to  itself  as  a sea- 
side resort.  Of  it  and  of  its  sister  town  it  may 
be  said  that,  as  in  the  past,  they  have  grown, 
and  as  the  trade  of  the  trading  portions  has 
grown,  so  in  the  future  it  may  be  hoped  that, 
with  that  good  regard  to  sanitary  well-being 
and  local  government  which  has  distinguished 
them,  there  may  be  continued  prosperity,  exten- 
sion, and  improvement. 


ART  TEXT-BOOKS  : “ GOTHIC 

AND  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE.” 

The  book  thus  entitled  * is  one  of  the  series 
of  text-books  of  art-education  which  are  being 
brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Poynter,  R.A.  It  is  not,  as  we  learn  from  the 
preface,  especially  intended  for  architectural 
students,  but  rather  for  the  requirements  of 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  professional 
pursuit  of  other  arts,  or  who  make  the  study  of 
art  part  of  a liberal  education.  The  author  has 
aimed,  therefore,  at  giving  the  broad  faots  of 
the  history  of  architecture,  the  principles  which 
underlie  it,  and  illustrations  of  its  most  typical 
examples. 

A difficulty  in  treating  Gothic  architecture  in 
this  manner,  in  a brief  and  concentrated  style, 
arises  from  the  fact  of  the  very  close  relation  of 
early  Gothic  with  Roman  architecture,  and  the 
gradual  and  almost  insensible  manner  in  which 
the  one  passes  into  the  other.  In  the  early 
days  of  Gothic  criticism,  when  it  was  imagined 
that  the  Crusaders  saw  pointed  arches  in  the 
East,  and  came  home  and  imitated  them,  the 
demarcation  of  the  subject  was  simple  enough ; 
but  no  one  who  comprehends  the  history  of 
architecture  daring  the  period  between  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  and  the  rise  of  the 
Medimval  world  will  now  undertake  to  say  in 
any  positive  manner  where  and  when  Gothic 
architecture  precisely  begins ; the  whole  thing 
was  a process  of  gradual  development. 

This  continuous  development  is  almost  neces- 
sarily placed  on  one  side  in  the  present  book, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  a companion  volume 
dealing  with  Classic  and  Early  Christian  archi- 
tecture. This  last-named  volume,  though  natu- 
rally placed  first  on  the  series,  is  not  yet 
published,  but  will  follow,  and  it  is  only  by 
comparison  of  the  two  that  the  development 
of  Gothic  architecture  from  Roman  materials 
can  be  made  ont  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  student.  But  in  any  case  it  seems  a pity 
to  have  broken  the  subject  in  the  middle, 
thereby  confirming  to  some  extent  the  popular 
idea  that  Gothio  was  a new  birth  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Renaissance  architecture,  whioh  is  in- 
cluded in  this  volume,  haB,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  connexion  whatever  with  Gothic,  and  may  be 
rightly  described  as  a kind  of  new  birth  in  the 
art.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  make  the 
development  of  the  subject  more  logical  and 
intelligible  to  the  reader  (who  is  pre-snpposed 

* Architecture  : Gothic  and  Renaissance.  Bv  T.  Roger 
Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.  London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & 
Co.  1880. 
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to  be  a person  little  informed  on  the  subject, 
and  seeking  a statement  of  the  outlines),  by 
partially  dropping  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment and  treating  Classic  and  Renaissance 
architecture  in  one  volume,  and  early  Christian 
and  Gothic  in  another.  The  skipping  over 
of  fifteen  centuries  between  Classic  and 
Renaissance  would,  in  fact,  have  been  nearly 
the  correct  representation  of  the  position ; 
for  the  Renaissance  in  architecture  at  all 
events,  really  was  an  ignoring  of  all  the  inter- 
vening centuries  and  their  work, — a going  back 
to  where  the  Romans  left  off,  and  making  a 
fresh  beginning  from  that  point.  By  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  subject,  therefore,  both 
Gothic  and  Renaissance,  would  have  been 
brought  before  the  reader  in  connexion  with 
the  origin  of  their  respective  development.  As 
it  is,  the  one  volume  does  not  explain  itself 
without  the  other,  and  the  second  half  of  the 
present  has  little  connexion,  artistically  or 
critically,  with  the  first  half.  If  it  were 
thought  there  were  insuperable  objections 
to  this,  it  might  have  been  poBBible  to  divide 
the  subject  differently,  and  give  Renaissance 
an  extra  booklet  to  itself,  rather  than  group  it 
with  Gothic.  Renaissance  architecture,  no 
doubt,  immediately  succeeded  Gothic,  but  in 
this,  as  in  bo  many  successive  Beries  of  events 
in  this  world,  post  hoc  is  not  by  any  means 
propter  hoc. 

In  pursuance  of  the  intention  of  rendering  the 
subject  generally  intelligible  in  its  outlines,  the 
method  has  been  adopted  of  giving  a general 
sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture first ; then  tracing  its  development  in 
England  (as  the  phase  of  its  history  best 
adapted  for  illustrating  it  to  English  readers), 
and  subsequently  following  some  of  its  special- 
ties of  form  and  development  in  other  countries. 
This  seems  a logical  and  intelligible  method.  A 
glossary  of  terms  is  prefixed  to  the  volume,  but 
in  regard  to  this  there  has  been  some  little  over- 
sight. The  glossary  is  headed  on  the  pages, 
“ Gothic  Architecture,”  and  it  mainly  refers  to 
Gothic,  but  it  contains  also  a few  items  which 
refer  only  to  Classic  architecture  (“Architrave,” 
“Attic,”  &c.),  while  there  is  no  glossary  of  Re- 
naissance architecture  at  all.  We  presume  that 
the  glossary  of  terms  in  Classic  architecture  is 
to  be  found  in  the  other  volume,  and  that  this 
glossary  is  intended  to  supply  the  words  used  in 
this  volume;  but,  then,  it  should  have  been 
printed  separately  as  a glossary,  and  not  headed 
“ Gothic  Architecture.” 

In  the  general  article  on  the  architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Westminster  and  Salisbury  are 
illustrated  as  the  typical  cathedrals,  and  Jacques 
Cours’s  house,  Warwick  Castle,  and  some  of  the 
Grand  Canal  Palaces,  as  specimens  of  Domestic 
architecture.  In  treating  of  the  development  of 
the  style  in  Great  Britain,  the  author  adopts 
Rickman’s  nomenclature,  merely  referring  to 
that  of  Sharpe,  which,  though  to  our  thinking 
much  more  intelligible  and  precise,  has  never 
established  itself  through  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  proposed  until  Rickman’s  had  become  a part 
of  Gothic  speech,  so  to  speak.  The  analysis  of 
the  development  of  Gothic  in  England  contains, 
descriptions  of  all  the  principal  features  of  a 
Gothic  building,  put  very  clearly;  but  we  do  not 
find  always  that  the  reason  for  some  developments, 
the  causes  of  which  are  very  clearly  traceable,  is 
given  in  a sufficiently  obvious  manner.  For 
instance,  the  gradual  development  of  the  clus- 
tered pier,  and  the  subsequent  absorption  of  the 
shafts  into  the  body  of  the  pier  as  mouldings,  is 
described ; but  we  do  not  find  the  real  origin 
of  the  clustered  pier,  the  artistic  necessity  of 
having  separate  supports  for  sub  - orders  of 
mouldings  in  the  arch,  quite  clearly  made  out ; 
the  development  of  arch  moulding  and  pier 
would  have  been  better  treated  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  in  order  to  bring  this  point 
prominently  forward,  whereas  the  two  things 
are  mentioned  in  separate  chapters.  Those 
who  understand  the  subject  already  will  see 
from  one  or  two  expressions  that  the  relation 
of  parts  is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author, 
but  it  will  not  be  obvious  to  readers  who  are 
coming  to  the  subject  with  no  previous  know- 
ledge. We  mention  the  point  because  it  might 
easily  be  amended  in  another  edition.  On  the 
rest  of  these  chapters  of  analysis  no  comment  is 
necessary  except  that  they  describe  the  leading 
features  of  the  style  with  a sufficient  number 
of  illustrations  to  render  it  intelligible.  It  is 
not  quite  correct  to  say  that  when  the  pointed 
arch  was  introduced  for  vaulting,  “ all  diffi- 
culties vanished.”  The  difficulties,  both  of  the 
springing  of  the  ribs  from  the  cap,  and  of  the 


uniting  of  their  mouldings,  meeting  at  various 
angles  at  the  ridge,  remained,  and  the  former 
was  not  finally  got  rid  of  till  the  fan-vault  was 
invented,  which  made  all  the  curvatures  and 
angles  equal.  More  stress  also  might  have  been 
laid  on  the  difference  in  principle  between  the 
constructive  employment  of  the  ribs  in  earlier 
vaulting,  and  the  merely  decorative  use  of  them 
in  the  fan-vault.  The  faot  that  the  ribs  in  the 
latter  case  are  superficial  is  just  alluded  to  in 
passing,  but  the  unlearned  reader  will  hardly 
appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  change 
from  this  description. 

The  characteristics  in  which  Freneh  Gothic 
differs  from  English  are  well  brought  out  and 
illustrated  in  the  chapter  on  “ French  Mediaeval 
Architecture,”  and  the  peculiar  richness  of 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  in  civio  structures, 
showing  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  a different  form  from  that  of  the 
cathedral,  is  duly  recognised  and  illustrated. 
Among  the  illustrations  of  the  book,  the  Town- 
hall  of  Middleburgh  is  given  as  a specimen  of 
this  clasB  of  buildings  less  familiar  to  average 
readers  than  some  of  the  really  finer  buildings  of 
the  class  which  have  been  so  much  illustrated. 
Two  other  illustrations  we  have  reproduced,  as 
we  suppose  the  author  selected  them,  partly  on 
the  same  account;  they  are  not  so  well  known 
but  that  they  may  be  new  to  a good  many  of  our 
readers.  One  of  these,  from  Batalha,  the  author 
introduces  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
“ many  works  of  the  great  Gothic  period  are  as 
elaborate  as  they  could  be  made,”  while  the  style 
has  in  other  instances  equally  illustrated  the  ex- 
treme of  simplicity.  The  doorway  from  Thann 
is  a good  example  of  the  hard,  precise,  finished 
manner  of  German  Gothic,  with  sculpture  of 
apparently  a high-class  of  excellence.  The  bit 
from  Westminster  Abbey  may  serve  as  a 
contrast  in  style  with  this,  as  well  as  being 
a favourable  specimen  of  the  execution  of 
the  illustrations.  Mr.  Roger  Smith  does  not 
omit  to  point  out  the  essential  inferiority  and 
vulgarity  of  the  German  Gothic  ornamental 
detail,  in  spite  of  its  elaboration  of  design  and 
workmanship.  The  Gothio  of  Italy  forms,  of 
course,  a separate  chapter,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  illustrated  in  the  book  ; and  Spain  is  also 
separately  but  briefly  treated.  This  part  of  the 
subject  closes  with  a chapter  on  the  “ Principles 
of  Construction  and  Design  in  Gothic  Architec- 
ture,” which  are  very  well  Bet  forth,  in  a 
manner  intelligible  to  every  reader.  We  ob- 
serve that  in  speaking  of  Gothic  as  being  in  the 
main  the  style  in  which  construction  is  exhi- 
bited, the  author  comments  on  the  fact  that  the 
Btone  vault,  the  most  noteworthy  and  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  interior  design,  “ makes 
no  sign”  whatever  on  the  exterior,  save  in  the 
presence  of  the  buttresses  which  are  there  to 
support  it.  But  it  does  not  very  readily  appear 
how  it  could  do  so,  except  the  timber  roof  were 
removed,  and  the  vault  made  the  external 
covering ; which  has,  of  course,  been  suggested 
as  the  true  treatment  of  the  stone-roofed  build- 
ing, but  then  the  question  is  half  a practical 
one  in  this  case.  The  wall  ribs  might  in  some 
cases  be  indicated  externally  also,  certainly. 

Renaissance  architecture  is  a much  simpler 
subject  to  treat  than  Gothic.  Its  relations 
to  the  past  are  clear  and  well  defined,  and 
the  aims  of  its  architects  are  perfectly  obvious ; 
the  more  so  because  their  tone  and  temper  of 
mind  were  essentially  modern,  and  what  we  can 
precisely  comprehend  and  enter  into  at  the 
present  day  ; whereas  we  can  only  imperfectly 
understand  the  temper  of  the  Medieval  builders, 
their  aims  or  their  Bystem  of  working, — we  are 
too  far  removed  from  them  in  time  and  in  habits 
and  associations.  The  special  characteristics 
of  Renaissance  architecture  are  very  well  set 
forth,  and  in  most  of  the  critical  remarks  we 
entirely  concur.  The  paragraph  on  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
architecture,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  design 
and  construction,  suggests  a conclusion  with 
which  much  recent  criticism  is  at  variance. 
We  may  quote  the  passage  as  a specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  analytical  portion  of  the  book  : — 

“ The  concealment,  both  of  construction  and 
arrangement,  is  largely  practised  in  Renaissance 
buildings.  Behind  an  exterior  wall  filled  by 
windows  of  uniform  Bize  and  equally  spaced, 
rooms  large  and  small,  corridors,  staircases,  and 
other  features,  have  to  be  provided  for.  This  is 
completely  in  contrast  to  the  Gothic  principle 
of  displaying  frankly  on  the  outside  the  arrange- 
ment of  what  is  within ; but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  art  often  works  most  happily  and 
successfully  when  limited  by  apparently  strict 


and  difficult  conditions,  and  these  rules  have 
not  prevented  the  great  architects  of  the  Renais- 
sance from  accomplishing  works  where  both  the 
exterior  and  interior  are  thoroughly  successful, 
and  brought  into  such  happy  harmony  that  the 
difficulties  have  clearly  been  no  bar  to  success. 
There  is  no  canon  of  art  violated  by  such  a 
method,  the  simple  fact  being  that  Gothic 
buildings  are  designed  under  one  set  of  con- 
ditions and  Renaissance  under  another.” 

We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  endorse  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  choose 
in  regard  to  propriety  and  correctness  of  prin- 
ciple between  these  two  totally  opposite 
systems  of  architectural  design ; but  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  author  has  its  reasonable 
side,  and  is  not  without  its  usefulness  as  a set- 
off against  the  rather  extreme  manner  in  whioh 
the  Gothic  principle  has  sometimes  been  recom- 
mended as  the  only  one  consistent  with  reason 
and  good  taste.  It  is  well  observed  that 
Renaissance  architecture  aims  at  producing  an 
impression  by  the  effect  of  the  building  as  a 
whole ; if  it  does  not  please  as  a whole,  it  is 
rarely  felt  to  be  in  any  way  successful.  We 
concur,  too,  in  the  remark  that  there  is  something 
in  the  manner  of  applying  Classic  details  in 
Renaissance  architecture  in  some  cases  which 
is  rather  Gothic  thau  Classic  in  feeling,  and  was 
the  unsuspected  evidence  of  the  surviving  in- 
fluence of  Gothic  taste  on  men  who  imagined 
that  they  had  deliberately  cast  everything 
Gothio  behind  them.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  reason  for  Michelangelo’s  disapproval  of 
Sangallo’s  original  design  for  St.  Peter’s;  he 
said  it  was  not  true  Classic.  Miohelangelo 
himself  was  too  determined  and  thoroughgoing 
a character  to  take  any  half-views  or  fall  in 
with  any  half-tastes,  and  accordingly  he  im- 
posed “the  order”  on  his  great  building  re- 
gardless of  the  effeot  of  scale.  The  author’s 
critical  view  of  St.  Peter’s  is  somewhat  too 
favourable  for  our  sympathy.  The  building  is 
really  an  instance  of  what  a powerful  effect 
mere  size  has  in  architecture,  in  despite  of  bad 
and  mistaken  treatment.  But  in  most  respects 
the  view  given  of  the  Renaissance  school  of 
architecture  in  this  book  is  marked  by  admirable 
sense  and  judgment.  No  chapter  on  principles 
of  construction  and  design  is  added  to  this  part, 
as  it  is  to  the  Gothic  portion  of  the  book.  Is 
that  a tacit  admission  that,  after  all,  there  is  net 
much  of  “ principle  ” in  it? 


ST.  MILDRED’S,  BREAD-STREET, 
LONDON. 

In  connexion  with  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  interest  the  public  in  the  safety 
of  the  City  churches,  we  give  a view  of  the 
interior  of  St.  Mildred’s,  Bread-street,  which 
was  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  place  of  a previous  church  destroyed 
by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  It  was  commenced 
a year  after  that  event,  and  not  finished  nntil 
1683.  It  differs  from  the  majority  of  London 
churches,  inasmuch  as  it  is  covered  with  a large 
cupola.  The  building  is  a parallelogram,  with 
an  ordinary  tie-beam  and  king-post  roof,  the 
cupola,  rising  on  pendentives,  being  formed 
within  it.  Where  necessary  for  the  rise  of  the 
cupola,  the  tie-beam,  instead  of  being  attached 
to  the  foot  of  each  principal  rafter,  is  raised 
about  half-way  up,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  a 
collar-beam.  The  pulpit  and  sounding-board  are 
well  carved  by  Gibbons,  or  one  of  his  pupils. 

According  to  Godwin’s  “ Churches  of  London  ” 
(vol.  ii.),  the  cupola,  as  Wren  left  it,  “ was 
disfigured  by  ill-executed  cherubim  in  high- 
relief,  placed  in  pairs,  and  supporting  crowns,” 
but  these  do  not  now  exist  ; they  were  probably 
taken  away  in  1856,  when,  according  to  an  in- 
scription in  the  church,  the  building  was 
repaired  and  beautified.”* 

The  previous  church  dated  from  about  A.D. 
1330,  and  had  been  repaired  throughout  in  1628. 


THE  ENTRANCE  LODGE  AT  DENZELL, 
BOWDON,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

The  lodge,  of  which  we  give  a view,  was  built 
for  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  of  Yorkshire  stone,  with 
Manley  stone  dressings,  and  has  cost  about 
900L  Messrs.  Clegg  & Knowles  were  the  archi- 
tects, and  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Sons  the  con- 
tractors. A view  of  the  house  itself  will  be 
given  on  another  occasion. 


* The  drawing  we  have  reproduced  was  made  from 
sketches  sent  us  by  Mr.  Kandolph  Payne,  architect, 
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CHELSEA  HOSPITAL  FOB  WOMEN, 
FULHAM  BOAD,  CHELSEA. 

This  hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  1871 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  gentlewomen 
in  reduced  circumstances  and  respectable  poor 
women  and  others  suffering  from  those  distress- 
ing diseases  to  which  the  female  sex  is  liable, 
irrespective  of  social  position.  They  are  received 
upon  the  principle  of  requiring  a small  weekly 
payment  from  those  in  a position  to  afford  it, 
while  to  the  actual  poor  gratuitous  treatment  is 
freely  given. 

The  recommendation  of  a subscriber  entitles 
in  and  out  patients  to  treatment  without  any 
charge  whatever,  except,  in  the  case  of  in- 
patients, payment  for  the  washing  of  their  per- 
gonal linen.  When  a patient  is  too  poor  to  do 
so,  this  is  also  provided  for  out  of  the  Samaritan 
Fund.  The  discomfort,  from  want  of  space, 
experienced  by  the  suffering  women  who  orowd 
the  out-patient  department,  led  to  arrangements 
for  obtaining  a new  building.  The  applications 
for  admission  are  five  times  more  numerous 
than  the  beds  now  available. 

The  land  for  the  new  hospital,  situated  oppo- 
site Nevilla-street,  in  the  Fulham-road,  was  pur- 
chased in  May,  1878  ; the  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  of  Parliament-street, 
and  we  give  a view  of  the  building  deter- 
mined on. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  building  will  be 
laid  by  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Walos 
at  half-past  three  o’clock  on  the  16th  of  July 
next. 

The  works  throughout  will  be  plain  and  sub- 
stantial. The  fronts  will  be  faced  with  red 
brick,  with  Mansfield-stone  to  upper  members  of 
cornices.  The  floors  will  be  of  fireproof  con- 
struction, finished  with  ls-in.iron-tongued  pitch- 
pine  polished. 

The  whole  of  the  joiner’s  work  and  fittings 
will  be  in  polished  pitch-pine.  The  walls  will 
be  in  Parian,  painted  and  stencilled.  There  will 
be  open  fireplaces  to  the  rooms,  fitted  with 
asbestos  gas-stoves,  with  pitch-pine  and  marble 
chimney-pieces,  marble  fenders,  and  tile  hearths. 
The  large  yards,  corridors,  and  staircases  will 
be  warmed  by  hot-water  coils,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rooms  will  be  fitted  with  lavatories  supplied 
with  hoc  and  cold  water.  The  building  will  be 
seven  stories  in  height,  and  there  will  be  a car- 
lift  from  the  lowest  to  the  upper  floor,  supplied 
by  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  New  York.  The  windows 
will  be  glazed  with  plate  glass,  having  coloured 
glass  in  the  bottom  sashes,  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  curtain.  The  sash-frames  will  be  made 
to  allow  the  bottom-sashes  being  raised  4 in., 
for  inlet  of  air  at  the  meeting-rails.  The  ven- 
tilation will  be  by  separate  5-in.  tubes  (two  or 
more  to  each  room),  carried  from  the  ceiling 
to  above  the  roof  with  Boyle’s  ventilators  at 
ceiling  level. 


TEDDINGTON  VICARAGE. 

The  old  vicarage-house,  having  been  found 
unsuitable  for  the  new  vicar,  it  was  determined 
to  dispose  of  it,  and  erect  a new  one  on  a site 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent,  in  Manor- 
road,  overlooking  the  Manor  House  grounds,  and 
near  St.  Mary’s  (the  old)  Church. 

The  house  now  illustrated  is  in  course  of 
erection,  and  is  built  of  red  bricks,  pointed  in 
black  mortar,  with  dressings,  mullions,  strings, 
and  copings  of  Westwood-ground  Bath  stone, 
the  roof  being  covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and 
everything  throughout  is  intended  to  be  of  a 
thoroughly  substantial  character. 

The  general  offices  are  in  the  half-basement, 
while  all  the  reception-rooms  and  the  Parish- 
room  are  on  one  level  on  the’entrance-floor.  The 
first-floor  contains  six  bedrooms,  with  bath  and 
dressing  rooms. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Piller,  of  Tedding- 
ton,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Goodchild, 
Adelphi,  London. 

The  parish  of  Teddington  has  recently  been 
divided  into  two  portions  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses; one  having  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  while  the  other  has  the  original  mother 
church  of  St.  Mary,  recently  restored.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  provide  for  the  immediate  wants  of 
South  Teddington, — an  out-lying  district  next 
Hampton  Wick, — by  the  erection  of  an  iron 
church. 


The  New  Hall  of  the  Scottish  Corpo- 
ration, Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  will  be  opened 
on  the  21st  inst.  Professor  Donaldson  is  the 
architect. 


AN  ABODE  FOR  THE  AGED. 

THE  JOHANNISSTIFT,  LEIPZIG. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Hospitalstrasse  in 
Leipzig,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  a large  edifice, 
with  a projecting  central  portion,  surmounted 
by  a slender  spire,  over  the  threefold  portal  a 
clock,  and  above  this  a window  in  coloured 
glass;  the  building  is  flanked  by  extensive 
wings.  Notwithstanding  its  great  size,  it  will 
at  once  appear  that  the  building  is  neither  a 
castle  nor  a factory,  neither  a prison  nor  a 
monastery.  We  may  soon  guess  its  object,  for 
is  not  the  sill  of  every  window  lighted  up  by 
white  curtains,  and  enlivened  by  a row  of 
flower-pots  ? And  behind  the  well-trimmed 
pelargoniums  and  lobelias,  the  fuchsias  and 
petunias,  do  we  not  see  many  a venerable 
human  face  ? Pinks,  also,  and  stocks,  are  not 
wanting,  and  many  an  aged  man  nurses  an  ivy* 
and  many  a silvery  headed  woman  reBts  her  eye 
upon  a myrtle.  We  are  in  front  of  an  abode  of 
humanity  and  civio  virtue,  a foundation  which 
is  to  be  to  old  men  and  women  of  Leipzig, 
after  a life’s  work,  a home  at  once  quiet,  free 
from  care,  and  yet  without  depriving  them  of 
the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty, — the  new 
Johannisstifc  of  Leipzig. 

This  foundation  arose  out  of  one  of  the  nine- 
teen thousand  “ lepers’  houses  ” which  were 
established  in  consequence  of  the  steady  advance 
of  Eastern  leprosy  towards  the  West  during  the 
Crusades.  Those  “leprosoria  ” received  usually 
many  and  rich  legacies’  and  donations  from  the 
relatives  of  the  unfortunate  inmates,  and  by  the 
time  that  the  disease  had  disappeared  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Leipzig  Hospital  of 
St.  John  had  accumulated  large  fundB.  The 
property  and  buildings  were  then  appropriated 
to  their  present  purpose.  The  possessions  of  the 
foundation  grew  by  careful  acquisition  or  utilisa- 
tion of  freehold  land  to  such  an  extent  that, 
when  the  old  buildings  were  no  longer  sufficient 
for  their  requirements,  a round  sum  of  400,000 
thalers  (60,0001.)  was  at  disposal  for  new  build- 
ings without  reducing  the  ordinary  income 
applied  towards  furthering  the  object  of  the 
foundation. 

The  Johannisstift  offers  to  its  inmates  board, 
lodging,  and  firing,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
plete quiet  combined  with  perfect  liberty  for 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  A claim  to 
be  received  into  the  Johannisstift  is  possessed 
solely  by  Leipzig  citizens  and  their  wives,  as 
well  as  those  having  acquired  civic  rights,  who, 
wiih  unblemished  reputation,  have  attained 
their  sixtieth  year,  and  who  are  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  a duly-attested  agreement,  by  which 
they  promise  to  behave  peacefully  and  decently, 
to  obey  the  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  to 
abstain  from  all  trading,  as  well  as  from  disposing 
of  gifts  of  the  foundation  (articles  of  food,  firing, 
&c.).  Each  person  admitted  has  besides,  once 
and  for  all,  to  pay  into  the  funds  of  the  hospital 
a sum  equal  to  301.,  and  to  appoint  the  founda- 
tion the  inheritor  of  whatever  he  or  she  may  be 
possessed  of  at  the  time  of  death.  Most  persons 
entering  the  institution  may  easily  agree  to 
this  last  condition,  for  rich  people  do  not  seek 
admittance,  but  such  old  inhabitants  of  Leipzig 
from  among  the  artisan  class  as  are  disabled  for 
work  by  old  age.  They  bring  with  them,  besides 
the  entrance  bonus,  very  little  more  than  their 
furniture,  clothes,  and  so  forth.  In  some  cases 
deserving  of  especial  consideration,  the  rules  as 
to  age  and  capital  are  relaxed.  But  should  an 
inmate  of  the  foundation  inherit  property  during 
his  stay,  so  that  he  could  live  independently,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  leave  the  institution  at  any 
moment;  he  is,  however,  bound  to  refund  for 
every  year  of  his  residence  a sum  equal  to  127., 
and  should  the  original  investment  of  200  thalers 
(30Z.)  not  cover  the  expenses  incurred,  he  must 
pay  up  the  rest.  Such  cases  happen  frequently ; 
indeed,  widowed  inmates  have  left  the  institu- 
tion to  enter  once  more  the  Btate  of  matrimony. 

Even  the  register  of  deaths  of  the  house 
affords  some  pleasant  insight.  Nothing  speaks 
more  favourably  of  the  care  with  which  the 
aged  are  attended  to  than  the  spans  of  life 
recorded.  It  happens  very  rarely  that  an  inmate 
dies  much  below  eighty  ; most  exceed  that  limit. 
And  this  was  the  case  even  at  the  time  when 
the  farmers  of  the  institution  contracted  also 
for  the  food,  and  the  same  fare  was  provided 
for  both  servants  and  inmates.  This  practice 
was  abolished  some  time  ago;  the  farming 
branch  is  now  entirely  separated  from  the 
foundation,  the  lands  being  all  let,  and  the 
buildings  of  the  old  Hospital  of  St.  John  con- 
verted to  other  purposes,  and  rebuilt.  Trading 


of  any  description  has  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued ; the  sole  object  of  the  institution  being 
now  the  care  of  aged  people. 

The  erection  .of  the  new  Stift  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Herr  Lipsius,  of  Leipzig,  archi- 
tect, his  plans  having  been  selected  for  execu- 
tion. Practical  usefulness  was  his  first  aim  ; 
but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  desirability  of 
conveying  by  his  design  the  object  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  completed  buildings  cover  a space  of 

184.000  square  feet  (nearly  4J  acres).  They 
are  situated  among  the  hundreds  of  small 
“ family  gardens,”  the  property  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  the  Johannisthal,  one  of  the  most 
original,  pleasant,  and  healthful  grounds  of 
Leipzig,  which,  unfortunately,  are  more  and 
more  entrenched  on  by  communal  and  govern- 
ment buildings,  and  destined  ultimately  entirely 
to  disappear.  The  principal  building,  consisting 
of  a centre  block,  two  connecting  buildings,  and 
two  corner  pavilions,  is  478  ft.  long ; each  of 
the  two  wings  is  230  ft.  long,  by  a depth  of 
50  ft.,  with  a height  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of 
82  ft.  The  height  of  the  centre  block  from  the 
pavement  to  the  ridge  is  100  ft.,  and  to  the  point 
of  the  spire  165  ft. 

On  both  Bides  of  the  principal  building  are, 
isolated,  to  the  left,  farm  buildings,  including 
stables,  pig-styeB,  slaughter-house,  wash-houses, 
ice-cellar,  and  steward’s  rooms,  as  well  as 
mortuary,  dissecting-room,  and  auction-room  ; 
on  the  right  the  disinfecting-house. 

The  materials  employed  are  granite,  Postel- 
witz  sandstone,  and  about  five  million  bricks. 
The  roof  of  the  principal  building,  of  an  area  of 

74.000  square  feet,  is  covered  in  with  glazed 
tiles,  the  centre  portion  more  richly  decorated, 
the  other  parts  simpler,  in  red,  brown,  black, 
green,  and  yellow  tiles.  The  most  troublesome 
work  presented  itself  at  the  beginning,  by  the 
sloping  nature  of  the  ground,  the  latter  being 
24  ft.  lower  in  the  Johannisthal  than  in  the 
Hospitalstrasse,  towards  which  the  front  of  the 
building  is  turned.  No  less  than  4,320,000  cubic 
feet  of  material  had  to  be  brought  here  for 
filling  up  the  ground.  Notwithstanding  all 
difficulties  and  delays,  the  work  was  completed 
in  three  years,  and  when,  finally,  the  architect 
handed  over  the  finished  building  to  the  trustees, 
he  was  able  to  announce  that  nearly  5,000£.  less 
had  been  expended  than  the  amount  of  the 
original  estimate  for  its  erection.  The  cost  was 
374,600  thalers. 

Entering  the  building,  we  notice  at  once  the 
fact  that  everything  has  been  arranged  to  suit 
the  age  of  the  occupants.  Ascending  six  stairs, 
the  large  vestibule  is  entered  by  the  centre  one 
of  the  three  principal  doors  of  the  centre  block, 
the  vestibule  taking  up  the  whole  height  of  the 
ground  and  first  floors.  Three  similar  doors  on 
the  garden  side  correspond  to  the  front 
entrances.  The  stairs  rise  to  the  right  and  left 
upon  arches  to  the  first-floor  of  the  principal 
building,  and  lead,  in  the  first  place,  to  ante- 
halls,  being  well  suited  for  resting-places. 
Besides  this  principal  staircase,  of  whioh  we 
give  a view,  there  is  one  in  each  of  the  two 
wings. 

Above  the  vestibule  of  the  centre  block  is  the 
general  hospital  ward,  and  over  this,  again,  the 
chapel  in  form  of  a basilica.  In  this  manner 
the  centre  portion  divides  the  building  in  such  a 
manner  that,  should  a separation  of  the  sexes 
be  thought  desirable,  this  might  be  introduced 
at  any  moment.  .Let  us  ascend  one  of  the 
staircases  leading  to  the  corridors.  Here  are, 
on  both  sides,  the  doors  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Inmates,  a niche  being  opposite  to  each  door,  for 
placing  a wardrobe.  At  the  intersections  of  the 
corridors,  in  the  centre  of  the  pavilions,  they  are 
enlarged  to  rotundas,  affording  for  the  very 
aged  capital  resting-places,  especially  during 
bad  weather.  The  openings  also  in  the  corridors, 
which  admit  side-light,  are  constructed  as  if 
made  for  social  gatherings,  being  provided  with 
fireplaces  for  the  old  people  to  make  their 
coffee,  as  well  as  tables,  sinks,  and  water- 
supply;  they  are  also  used  for  weighing  and 
serving  out  the  food. 

The  pains  taken  to  ensure  cleanliness  are 
striking.  The  water-closets  are  separated  from 
the  corridors  by  double  doors,  and  are  disin- 
fected. Their  contents,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
refuse',  shoots,  for  which  are  special  pits,  pass 
to  the  same  destination  as  the  waste  from  the 
baths,  the  kitchen,  bakery,  the  sinks,  the 
hospital- ward,  &c.,  viz.,  to  the  large  collecting 
tank  in  the  basement.  From  this  the  whole 
disinfected  mass  is  pumped  to  the  disinfecting, 
house  and  into  the  settling  basin,  raised  8 ft. 
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above  the  floor,  whence  the  clear  water  runs 
into  the  Btreet  sewers,  while  the  solid  settle- 
ment is  raised  into  a still  higher  basin,  and  thence 
taken  away  as  valuable  manure.  The  system 
here  pursued,  on  a large  scale,  is  that  of 
Suvern. 

It  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce 
old  people  to  open  the  windows  to  allow  of 
the  admission  of  fresh  air.  They  are  entirely 
relieved  of  that  necessity,  fresh  air  being  intro- 
•duced  through  screened  openings  behind  the 
stove,  to  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure,  and 
•ensuring  ventilation  with  the  corridor.  The 
ventilation  of  the  corridors,  vestibule,  chapel, 
sick-ward,  kitchen,  privies,  &c.,  is  ensured  by 
suction-tubes  in  connexion  with  the  chimney- 
flues,  which  take  away  the  foul  air,  while  fresh 
air,  heated  up  to  12°  R.  in  winter,  is  introduced 
-direct.  The  warming  of  the  admitted  air  is  done 
by  six  calorifdres,  by  Kelling,  of  Dresden.  The 
rooms  themselves  are  warmed  by  stoves,  a 
space  in  the  cellar  or  the  loft  being  provided 
for  each  inmate  for  keeping  the  firing  material 
furnished  to  him.  Although  gas  is  laid  on  all 
over  the  building,  it  is  not  supplied  to  the  in- 
mates, who  burn  oil-lamps. 

Provision  is  made  against  fire,  hose  in  con- 
nexion with  the  water  supply  being  laid  on 
throughout  the  whole  building.  There  is  also 
a lift  for  the  very  aged,  or  for  those  to  whom 
moving  up  and  down  stairs  is  troublesome.  The 
chapel  is  pretty,  and  the  old  people  are  muoh 
pleased  with  it. 

A wonder  in  its  way  is  the  large  kitchen, 
placed  under  the  vestibule.  It  is  51  ft.  long, 
46  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high.  The  kitchener  or 
hearth  in  the  centre  is  the  delight  of  all  house- 
wives who  see  it.  Excepting  for  the  large  roast- 
ing ovens,  which  are  placed  at  the  sides,  not  a 
spark  of  fire  is  required  for  cooking ; everything 
■is  effected  by  steam,  which  is  supplied  to  the 
kitchen,  the  baths,  the  bake-house,  and  the 
four-horse-power  steam-engine  (for  the  disin- 
fecting apparatus  and  the  lift),  from  a boiler  of 
a surface  of  90  square  feet,  and  a pressure  of 
two  atmospheres. 

Two  meals  are  supplied  to  the  inmates,  dinner 
and  supper,  and  sent  up  to  the  different  floors 
by  the  lift,  and  served  out  in  the  sidelights 
-before  mentioned.  In  order  to  give  the  old 
people  some  employment,  they  have  to  make 
their  own  coffee,  which  is  not  supplied  to  them  ; 
■but  an  excess  of  bread  rations,  for  the  sale  of 
which  provision  is  made  in  the  establishment 
•itself.  Thus  the  inmates  enjoy  rest,  pleasure, 
and  a little  work.  A man  may  also  pursue  his 
former  trade  or  employment  if  he  be  so 
•minded. 

There  are  214  single  rooms,  54  double  rooms 
for  married  couples,  and  6 large  rooms  for 
eeveral  persons,  which  will  together  accommo- 
date from  380  to  390  inmates. 


THE  CABINET  MAKERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  was  established  in  1865.  Fora 
great  number  of  years  local  societies  had  existed 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  but  this  was 
an  attempt  to  effect  a federation,  if  not  a com- 
plete amalgamation,  of  the  several  independent 
societies  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade. 
The  effort  was  so  far  successful  that,  by  the  end 
of  1874,  as  many  as  twenty  branches  had  become 
-affiliated. 

The  most  notable  event  in  connexion  with  the 
Alliance  Cabinet  Makers’  Association,  the  name 
by  which  it  is  now  known,  was  the  prosecution 
■of  the  five  cabinet-makers  in  1874,  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Graham,  for  picketing  their  Bhops  in 
Ogle-street,  in  the  western  district  of  London, 
during  a strike.  The  men  were  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  “ be  imprisoned  for  one  calendar 
month,”  by  Baron  Cleasby.  The  defence  of 
these  men  cost  the  society  6851.  10s.  9d. ; 
1641.  4s.  5d.  was  spent  in  providing  for  the  wives 
and  families  during  their  incarceration,  and 
1371.  18s.  5d.  was  presented  to  the  men  on  their 
release  from  Maidstone  gaol. 

The  rules  of  the  society  are  open  to  revision 
every  three  years ; when  they  were  last 
amended  the  basis  of  future  work  was  clearly 
laid  down.  The  entrance-fees  are  fixed  at  a 
•uniform  rate  of  4s. ; the  contributions  are : — 
For  trade,  funeral,  and  emigration  benefits,  5d. 
per  week  ; for  sick  benefits,  2d.  per  week  addi- 
tional up  to  35  years  of  age ; and  Id.  per 
week  extra  for  every  five  years  beyond  that  age. 
Insurance  of  tools  against  loss  by  fire  is  also 
extra,  according  to  the  amount  for  which  they 
are  insured. 


The  benefits  are : — Out  of  work  allowance, 
12s.  per  week,  with  Is.  per  week  additional  for 
every  child  under  13  years  of  age;  funeral 
benefits  range  from  31.  to  71.  10s.,  according  to 
the  period  of  membership,  the  increase  being  at 
the  rate  of  10s.  peryear  after  the  term  fixed,  when 
they  are  entitled  to  the  31.  The  amounts  payable 
at  the  death  of  members’  wives  vary  from  31.  to 
51.  Strike-pay  is  11.  Is.  per  week,  with  Is.  per 
week  additional  for  each  child  under  13  years  of 
age.  Travelling  relief  is  given  at  the  rate  of  14d. 
per  mile.  Sick  benefit  is  12s.  per  week  for 
twelve  weeks  ; by  the  payment  of  2d.  extra  per 
week  members  are  entitled  to  8s.  per  week  for 
another  twelve  weeks,  should  the  illness  con- 
tinue. 

The  fourteenth  annual  report,  1879,  just 
issued,  consists  of  84  pages,  34  of  which  are 
devoted  to  branch  accounts  ; the  remainder  are 
taken  up  with  tables,  summaries,  and  miscel- 
laneous information  for  the  guidance  of  the 
members.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Associa- 
tion had  40  branches,  seven  of  which  were  in 
London.  In  1877  there  were  48  branches,  a 
decline  of  four  in  each  of  the  last  two  years ; 
the  number  being  now  the  same  as  in  1876. 
The  total  number  of  members  in  benefit  is 
1,412,  a decrease  of  325  during  the  year.  In 
1S78  there  was  a decrease  of  299,  a total  loss 
of  624  in  two  years  ; for  the  whole  of  the 
previous  nine  years  there  was  a steady  increase 
annually.  The  cause  of  this  decrease  is  stated 
in  the  report  to  be  the  slackness  of  trade, 
members  working  only  three  or  four  days  a 
week,  and  many  travelling  in  search  of  work. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  (general  fund) 
amounted  to  3,0541.  14s.  7d.,  being  an  increase 
over  1878  of  4151.  10s.  l^d.  The  following  were 
the  chief  sources  of  income  : — Contributions, 
2,1051.  12s.  Id. ; sick  fund,  3G81.  18s.  9d. ; in- 
surance, 1531.  4s. ; entrance  fees,  60t.  Is.  6d.  ; 
the  balance  was  from  miscellaneous  items. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
3,6311.  2s.  10d.,  an  increase  over  1878  of  8901. 
10s.  5d.  The  principal  disbursements  were  : — 
Out-of-work  allowance,  1,852Z.  13s.  lid. ; strike 
pay,  5571.  17s.  lOd. ; sick  benefit,  3291.  7s.  8d. ; 
fire  insurance  claims,  1191.  16s.  7d.  ; funerals, 
751.;  emigration  and  migration,  331.  7s.  7d. ; 
total,  2,9681.  3s.  8d. 

Independently  of  the  above  3011.  Os.  5d.  was 
received  by  the  local  branches,  and  3071. 18s.  5d. 
was  expended ; of  the  latter  amount  2341.  6s.  3d. 
was  paid  in  salaries  to  officers;  481.  16s.  lOd. 
rent  of  meeting  rooms ; 91.  10s.  was  advanced 
to  widows,  and  21.  0s.  9d,  was  spent  in  books  for 
the  library. 

The  executive  accounts  are  given  separately ; 
the  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  : — Rent 
of  offices,  gas,  &c.,  101. ; secretary’s  salary, 
581.  10s. ; meetings  of  executive  committee, 
331.  5s.  9d. ; treasurer,  11.  10s. ; deputations, 
451.  13s.  9d. ; there  is  a further  sum  of  131. 
16s.  7d.  put  down  for  branch  deputations ; and 
181.  4s.  7d.  expenses  connected  with  disputes. 
The  remainder  was  for  printing,  stationery, 
postages,  telegrams,  money  orders,  and  sundry 
small  items,  including  71. 10s.  3d.  granted  to  the 
London  Trades  Council  and  to  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  Parliamentary  Committee. 

In  this  society  there  is  usually  a special  col- 
lection in  aid  of  the  London  hospitals  annually, 
but  this  year,  presumably  in  consequence  of  the 
depression  in  trade,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  contributed.  In  1878,  the  amount  so  col- 
lected was  231.  19s.  8d. ; the  year  previous  it 
was  somewhat  higher.  Members  are  entitled 
to  letters  of  admission  when  needed,  in  considera- 
tion of  this  yearly  subscription. 

The  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  6931.  5s.  6d. ; at  the  end  of  1878  it  was 
1,2741.  0s.  3d. ; including  the  books  and  pro- 
perty of  the  association,  the  total  worth  of  the 
society  is  stated  to  be  9501., — this  is  exclusive 
of  arrears  due  from  members. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  the  society  has 
paid  in  benefits  the  following  amounts  : — Out- 
of-work  allowance,  4,2721.  12s.  5d. ; strike  pay, 
3,0011.  10s.  6d. ; sick  benefits,  1,7051.  10s.  lid. ; 
funerals,  4211.  10s. ; loss  of  tools  by  fire, 
3941.  4s.  6d.  ; emigration  and  migration, 
254Z.  19s.  4d. ; total,  10.050Z.  7s.  8d. 

For  the  ’purpose  of  aiding  the  members  in 
their  efforts  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  art- 
workmanship,  and  of  prometing  a taste  for  its 
higher  principles,  libraries  are  formed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  several  branches  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  books  are  lent  out  to  the  members 
on  the  meeting  nights  of  the  lodges,  and  all 
fines  for  the  non-return  of  the  books  within  the 
date  specified,  or  for  injury  to  them,  are  spent 


in  purchasing  additional  books  for  the  library. 
The  total  number  of  books  belonging  to  the 
union,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue,  is  1470 ; the 
works  are  of  a miscellaneous  character,  em- 
bracing art,  science,  history,  political  economy, 
and  general  literature. 

The  members  of  the  society  claim  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a higher  rate  of  wages  than  the 
artisans  belonging  to  many  other  trades,  on  the 
ground  that  it  requires  a longer  time  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  cabinet-making,  and  to  become 
skilful  in  the  craft,  and  also  that  the  course  of 
instruction  is  more  costly  than  in  most  other 
trades.  They  furthermore  contend  that  having 
to  find  an  expensive  chest  of  tools,  and  that 
these  have  necessarily  to  be  continually  replaced 
by  others,  either  from  the  excessive  wear  and 
tear,  or  because  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
character  and  style  of  the  work  upon  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  the  nature  of  the  material 
upon  which  they  have  to  work,  they  are  justi- 
fied in  seeking  some  higher  remuneration. 
During  the  past  year,  it  is  asserted  in  the 
report,  they  have  succeeded  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  resisting  attempted  reductions  of  wages, 
and  in  maintaining  the  customs  and  privileges 
of  the  trade. 

The  society  is  a small  one  in  comparison  with 
many  others,  but  it  shows  that  it  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  special  wants  and  requirements  of 
the  members,  and  of  the  trade,  by  its  efforts  to 
develops  a taste  for  artistio  work,  and  by  the 
promotion  of  technical  instruction  amongst  its 
members.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  some  of  the 
older  and  larger  societies  might  do  well  to 
follow  the  example  set  them  by  the ‘‘Alliance 
Cabinet-makers’  Association.” 


THE  SCULPTURES  OF  LYSIPPOS. 

GREEK  ART  OF  THE  HELLENISTIC  PERIOD. 

Mr.  Newton’s  seventh  lecture  * on  Greek  Art 
to  students  of  University  and  King’s  Colleges 
was  delivered  on  the  23rd  ult.,  and  treated  of 
what  he  styled  the  Hellenistic  Period,  com- 
prising the  three  centuries  between  the  acces- 
sion of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  last  of  the  great  sculptors  of 
Greece  was  LyBippos.  His  statues  appear  to 
have  been  exclusively  in  bronze.  His  great 
celebrity  might  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  name  came  down  to  us  associated  with  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  portrait  he  alone 
among  sculptors  was  allowed  by  that  king  to 
make.  Among  his  works  were  two  colossal  sta- 
tues, one  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  other  of  Herakles 
(Heroules),  in  the  city  of  Tarentum.  An  alle- 
gorical figure  represented  Kairos,  “ Opportunity,” 
with  a long  forelock,  while  he  was  bald  behind, 
in  one  hand  a pair  of  shears,  in  the  other  a pair 
of  scales.  At  Rhodes  he  made  the  Sun  god, 
Helios,  in  a chariot  group.  He  made  statues  of 
Alexander  himself  and  of  some  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the 
Graneikos.  There  are  several  extant  busts  or 
statues  of  Alexander,  none  of  which,  however,  can 
be  traced  with  any  certainty  to  an  original  by 
Lysippos.  He  also  made  ideal  portraits  of  great 
men  of  past  generations,  of  whom  no  traditionary 
likeness  had  been  handed  down,  such  as  the 
fabulist  iEsop.  Among  his  statues  of  athletes 
was  a celebrated  one,  afterwards  transported  to 
Rome.  This  figure  was  represented  scraping 
himself  with  a strigil,  and  was  hence  called  the 
Apoxyomenos.  In  the  Vatican  is  a marble 
statue  believed  to  be  a copy  of  this  celebrated 
work.  The  Farnese  Hercules,  which  we  knew 
from  an  inscription  on  its  base  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Glycon,  is  also  thought  to  have  been 
derived  from  an  original  of  Lysippos.  Studying 
the  canon  of  Polycletos,  conjointly  with  nature, 
he  constructed  a new  canon  of  proportions.  To 
him  was  attributed  the  saying  that  Polycleto* 
made  men  as  they  were,  but  that  he  made  men 
as  they  ought  to  be,  a Baying  which  had  been 
variously  interpreted,  and  which  seemed  to  point 
to  some  deviation  from  the  normal  type  of  the 
human  figure  as  established  by  Polycletos,  de- 
signed, perhaps,  to  correct  the  optical  impression 
produced  by  statues  on  a colossal  scale.  If  we 
turned  from  this  meagre  account  left  us  by  the 
ancients  of  the  art  of  Lysippos  to  the  extant 
monuments  of  his  period,  we  had  the  lion  erected 
by  the  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Chseroneia, 
B.C.  336 ; the  sculptured  column  from  the  temple 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  EpheBus ; the  Dionysos 
(Bacchus)  from  the  Choragio  monument  of 
Thrasyllos,  B.C.  320 ; and  a colossal  figure  of 

* For  summaries  of  preceding  lectures  see  last  volume 
of  the  Builder,  pp.  644,  678,  774,  806. 
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Yictory  on  the  prow  of  a ship,  found  in  the 
island  of  Samothraoe  some  years  ago,  and  now 
in  the  Louvre.  Professor  Conze,  in  his  receDt 
work  on  Samothraoe,  had  given  a restoration  of 
this  statue,  and  pointed  out  its  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Victory  on  a prow  on  the  coins  of 
Demetrios  Poliorcetes.  It  was  highly  probable 
that  this  type  on  the  coin  and  the  statue  found 
at  Samothraoe  both  commemorated  the  great 
naval  victory  of  Demetrios  gained  at  Salamis 
B.C.  305.  If  was  after  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by 
this  same  Demetrios  that  the  Rhodians  erected 
that  colossal  bronze  Btatue  of  the  Sun  god  which, 
from  its  immense  scale,  ranked  as  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Pliny  told  us  that 
it  was  100  ft.  high,  and  that  few  men  could  with 
both  arms  reach  round  its  thumb.  It  was  pro- 
bably finished  B.C.  281,  and  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  its  erec- 
tion. Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  a harbour 
at  Rhodes  is  marked  by  some  enormous  blocks 
of  stone  near  the  fort  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
tendency  of  art  in  the  Hellenistic  period  was 
mainly  towards  the  colossal  and  the  sensational ; 
but  there  was  also  a strong  realistic  tendency, 
shown  in  the  portrait  busts  and  heads  of  that 
period,  and  in  what  is  told  us  about  Lysistratos, 
the  brother  of  Lysippos,  who  is  said  to  have  cast 
a man’s  face  from  the  life,  and  then  worked 
that  up  into  a perfect  likeness.  The  realistic 
tendency  shows  itself  strongly  also  in  the  Per- 
gamos  school  of  sculpture  which  was  created  by 
the  Attalid  dynasty.  The  statue  commonly 
called  the  “Dying  Gladiator”  and  the  group  in 
the  Villa  Ludovici  called  Arria  and  Pmtus  were 
probably  part  of  a great  composition  represent- 
ing the  victories  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes  II. 
over  the  Gauls.  A smaller  set  of  figures,  represent- 
ing  groups  of  Gaulish  and  Greek  combatants, 
had  been  identified  by  Professor  Brunn  as  copies 
of  a set  of  sculptures  dedicated  by  Attalus,  at 
Athens,  to  commemorate  his  triumph  over  the 
Gauls.  The  group  at  Naples,  commonly  called 
the  Farnese  Bull,  represented  the  tragic  inci- 
dent of  the  punishment  of  Dirce  by  Zethos  and 
Amphion,  and  was,  in  spite  of  much  restoration, 
a noble  composition  deserving  of  more  notice 
than  it  had  received.  It  was  probably  the 
original  work  which  Pliny  states  to  have  been 
the  work  of  two  artists  of  Tralles,  and  to  have 
been  brought  from  Rhodes  to  Rome.  The  great 
work  of  the  Rhodian  school  was  the  Laocoon. 
There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  pos- 
sessed the  original  group  known  to  Pliny.  The 
sculptures  in  high  relief  recently  obtained  by 
the  Germans  at  Pergamum,  and  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  were  certainly  works 
of  the  same  school  as  the  Laocoon,  and  were 
remarkable  from  their  dramatic  and  almost 
modern  character. 


THE  ROTHERHITHE  NEW  BATHS  AND 
WASHHOUSES. 

The  erection  of  new  baths  and  washouses  for 
the  parish  of  Rotherhithe  has  just  been  com- 
menced, and  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Carr-Gomm.  The  new  building  will 
be  situated  at  the  corner  of  Gomm-road,  Lower 
Deptford-road,  and,  besides  the  basement,  will 
consist  of  two  spacious  floors.  It  will  be  faced 
externally  with  white  Suffolk  bricks,  with  Port- 
land stone  and  terra-cotta  for  dressings  and 
ornamentation.  It  will  contain  two  spacious 
swimming-baths,  the  first-class  bath  being  90  ft. 
long  and  30  ft.  wide,  the  depth  varying  at  each 
•end  respectively  from  about  3 ft.  to  7 ft.,  and 
enclosed  along  the  sides  of  the  baths  there  will 
be  fifty  dressing-rooms.  The  second-class  swim- 
ming-bath will  be  81'  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide, 
fitted  with  forty-seven  dressing-rooms.  It  will 
be  the  same  depth  as  the  first-class  bath,  the 
sides  and  the  bottoms  of  each  being  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks.  Besides  the  swimming- 
baths  there  will  be  twenty-six  first-class  and 
twenty-four  second-class  private  baths,  all  fitted 
for  hot  and  cold  water.  The  washhouse  depart- 
ment, situated  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
ground-floor,  will  have  every  accommodation 
for  washing  purposes,  being  provided  with 
twenty-four  washing-compartments,  each  having 
hot  and  cold  water  and  steam,  with  drying- 
closet  and  steam  wringing  and  other  machines. 
The  laundry  portion  will  contain  mangles, 
ironing-board,  and  other  machinery  and  fittings  ; 
and  there  will  also  be  a second  laundry 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  establishment 
itself,  from  which  lifts  will  communicate 
with  each  department.  The  women’s  private 
baths,  which  will  be  fifteen  in  number  (seven 


first-class  and  eight  second-class),  will  be  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  building,  with  a distinct 
and  separate  entrance  from  the  Gomm-road 
frontage.  The  entrance  to  the  waiting-rooms, 
swimming-baths,  and  men’s  first  and  second- 
class  private  baths  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
Deptford  Lower-road  frontage.  The  super- 
intendent’s apartments  and  the  commissioners’ 
board-room  will  also  be  on  the  first  floor  of  this 
frontage,  whilst  the  engineer’s  apartments  will 
be  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Gomm-road  frontage. 
The  engineering  and  machinery  will  be  in  the 
basement  under  the  wash-house,  and  will  consist 
of  a powerful  engine,  the  boiler-room  containing 
three  boilers,  each  24  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  in  dia- 
meter, for  hot  water  and  steam.  Attached  to 
the  engine-room  there  will  likewise  be  engineer’s 
workshop  and  other  necessary  apartments.  The 
whole  of  the  floors  throughout  the  building  will 
be  fireproof. 

The  architects  of  the  building  are  Messrs.  G. 
Elkington  & Son,  and  the  general  contractor 
is  Mr.  William  Shepherd,  of  Bermondsey  New- 
road ; Messrs.  J.  & F.  May,  of  High  Holborn, 
being  the  contractors  for  the  engineering  works. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  about 
25,000Z.  


THE  ANTIQUE  SCULPTOR. 

He  brooded  awhile,  then  seizing 
Mallet  and  chisel,  he  made 
A chase  in  the  block  of  marble 
Within  which  his  fancy  play’d. 

He  had  before  him  no  model, 

But  the  form  his  mind’s  eye  drew, 
Yet  out  of  that  block  of  marble 
The  image  he  sees  will  hew. 

Deftly  with  mallet  and  chisel 
He  toils  with  unrest  alone ; 

Month  after  month  to  embody 
The  child  of  his  brain  in  stone. 

As  seed  in  the  soil  in  spring-time, 

As  bud  bursting  into  flower, 

Peering  out  that  block  of  marble 
The  image  grows  hour  by  hour. 

Tireless  and  anxious,  the  sculptor 
Still  labours,  and  with  effect ; 

The  statue  at  last  is  finish’d, 

And  the  hero  stands  erect. 

The  world  has  honour’d  the  artist, 
And  his  work  has  won  him  fame, 
But  Art  is  the  greatest  gainer, 

Art,  honour’d  in  his  name. 

Our  artists  fashion  a model, 

But  the  ancient  sculptor  knew 
How,  out  of  the  block  of  marble, 

The  child  of  his  brain  to  hew. 

Work  not  for  the  age,  O Sculptor, 

But  carve  for  all  time  to  come, 

And  live  like  the  great  Art-workman 
Of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

C.  C.  H. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  CAREFULLY-PREPARED 
STATISTICS. 

An  important  copyright  case  has  lately  been 
decided  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Ireland, 
which  will  interest  not  a few  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  William  Fleming,  whose  useful  “ Index  to 
the  Railway  System”  we  have  reviewed  on 
several  occasions  of  its  annual  issue,  sought  an 
injunction  to  restrain  Mr.  Charles  Eason,  pub- 
lisher of  the  “Almanack  and  Handbook  for  Ire- 
land,” from  including  in  that  work  tables  of 
railway  statistics,  which  were,  Mr.  Fleming 
alleged,  pirated  from  the  “ Index.”  Six  counsel, 
four  of  whom  were  Q.C.,  argued  the  case.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
that  the  case  was  one  of  very  great  importance, 
not  only  to  persons  involved,  but  as  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  law.  The  little  book  first  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Fleming  in  1877  was  apparently 
very  unattractive,  because  it  contained  only  a 
bundle  of  figures  ; but,  when  studied,  it  carried 
conviction  to  the  mind.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
said  that  it  was  on  reading  the  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
case  (that  on  railway  profits  and  railway  losses, 
published  in  1S76),  “ that  he,  for  the  first  time, 
became  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  railway 
profits  and  railway  losses  to  an  extent  he  could 
not  here  sufficiently  describe.”  His  Honour 
stated  further  that  the  “Almanack”  of  Mr. 
Eason  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  “ Index,”  and  had 


contained  railway  statistics  in  a form  that  made 
them  perfectly  useless.  But  after  the  publica- 
tion, by  Mr.  Fleming,  of  his  tables,  Mr.  Eason 
had  taken  six  tables  from  the  “ Index  ” and  in- 
corporated them  in  the  “Almanck,”  adding 
several  other  railways.  His  Honour  entirely 
acquitted  Mr.  Eason  of  any  idea  that  he  was 
stealing  Mr.  Fleming’s  property ; but  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  the  tables 
complained  of  had  been  bodily  copied  from  the 
“ Index,”  and  that  no  clearer  case  of  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  had  ever  come  before  a 
court.  The  value  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  book  was 
shown  in  a special  note  about  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Revieiv,  and  it  was  also  alluded  to  as  valuable 
and  interesting  by  other  publications,  among 
which  the  Builder  may  be  named.  The  judg- 
ment was  that  Mr.  Eason  must  be  restrained 
from  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  any  copy  of  the 
“Almanack  and  Handbook  for  Ireland,”  con- 
taining any  portion  of  the  tables  formulated  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  and  must,  in  addition,  pay  all  the 
petitioner’s  costs  up  to  and  including  the  pre- 
sent hearing.  The  case  is  fully  reported  in  the 
Dublin  papers.  The  words  we  have  cited  are 
those  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal. 


OBITUARY. 

The  late  J.  J.  Lyons,  Architect. — The  death  of 
this  gentleman  took  place  at  his  residence  at 
1,  St.  Dominick-street,  Dublin,  on  the  22nd 
ult.,  after  a few  days’  illness,  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mulvany,  the  son 
of  the  biographer  of  James  Gandon,  the  archi- 
tect. Mr.  John  J.  Lyons  early  started  in  prao- 
tice  for  himself,  and  having  a literary  taste, 
contributed  for  a time  to  this  journal.  His  first 
journalistic  periodical  ventures  in  Ireland  were 
short-lived,  and  he  then  started  the  Dublin 
Builder,  designed  as  a monthly  professional 
organ.  After  a few  short  years  his  connexion 
with  that  journal  ceased,  and  the  Irish  Builder, 
under  new  conduct,  took  up  the  interests  of  its 
forerunner,  extending  its  advocacy  to  a wider 
range  of  representation.  The  early  professional 
career  of  the  deceased  architect  was  promising, 
and  he  secured  some  profitable  commissions  in  a 
varied  class  of  work,  though  little  of  a very 
high  character ; but  for  several  years  past  his 
commissions  were  intermittent,  and  his  practice 
was  of  the  most  limited  and  cheerless  nature.  He 
had  Lis  failings,  and  was  conscious  of  them  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  he  seemed  powerless  to 
overcome  his  one  besetting  Bin,  which  hia 
friends  and  early  patrons  deplored.  The 
deceased,  though  he  never  might  have  become 
a great  architect,  could  have  lived  a useful  and 
fortunate  life,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  and  hia 
story,  as  with  many  others,  is  that  of  a 
wasted  life.  But  as  unto  Caasar  we  should  give 
what  belongs  to  Caasar,  let  it  be  stated  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Lyons  that  in  his  earlier  years  he 
had  the  true  interests  of  his  profession  at  heart, 
and  exercised  hiB  abilities  to  elevate  the  status 
of  his  profession  in  Ireland.  It  was  through  hi8 
efforts  the  dead  or  dormant  Royal  Institute  of 
the  Architects  of  Ireland  was  revived  many  years 
ago,  and  its  scattered  elements  were  brought 
together.  After  its  resuscitation,  he  acted  for 
some  time  as  secretary  to  the  Institute ; but 
unhappy  days  came  soon,  the  particulars  of 
whioh  we  have  no  intention  of  giving  here.  The 
deceased  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Lyons,  who  formerly  held  an  appointment 
in  connexion  with  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 
A wife  and  some  children  survive  the  deceased, 
who  passed  away  at  a comparatively  early  age;  — 
sinned  against,  perhaps,  as  well  as  sinning ; and 
who  is  there  without  fault  to  cast  the  stone  at 
his  erring  brother  ? 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

HEIGHT  OF  ROOMS  IN  ROOF. 

At  Hammersmith  Police-court  John  Harvey, 
a builder,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Knightloy,  the 
district  surveyor  of  Hammersmith,  in  respect  of 
rooms  which  he  had  constructed  in  five  houses 
in  Hawthorne-terrace,  Shepherd’s-busb,  con- 
trary to  the  Act.  The  defendant  said  they 
were  box-rooms,  and  not  intended  for  habita- 
tion. Mr.  Knightley  said  the  rooms  were  ap- 
proached in  the  usual  way  by  staircases.  Thera 
were  windows  in  the  rooms.  The  defendant 
pointed  out  that  there  were  no  grates  in  them. 

Mr.  Partridge  held  that  the  rooms  were  not 
habitable,  and  made  an  order  to  stop  them  up. 
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ROMAN  VILLA  AT  MORTON,  ISLE  OF 
WIGHT. 

BY  MB.  C.  BOACH  SMITH.* 

The  discovery  of  the  Homan  villa  at  Caris- 
brooke  opened  a new  prospect  for  the  arche- 
ology of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  now 
widened  by  the  disclosure  of  another,  on 
the  slope  of  an  elevated  field  called  “Ten- 
Acre  Field,”  on  Morton  Farm,  near  Brading. 
For  this  we  are  indebted  to  Captain  Thorpe, 
whose  tastes  happily  led  him  to  investigate 
the  early  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
bis  residence  at  Yarbridge.  Captain  Thorpe, 
having  secured  permission  and  co-operation 
from  the  tenant,  Mrs.  Munns,  directed  excava- 
tions which  have  laid  open  several  apartments 
of  a building  whioh  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable extent ; but,  at  present,  its  entire 
dimensions  are  unknown,  as  the  excavations 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  property  in  the 
holding  of  Mrs.  Munns.  In  the  course  of  a few 
months  it  is  probable  that  further  researches 
will  be  made,  as  Lady  Oglander,  the  proprietor 
of  the  adjoining  land,  has  kindly  countenanced 
the  projects  of  a few  ardent  antiquaries  anxious 
to  complete  the  researches  so  auspiciously 
commenced. f 

The  villa,  although  in  itself  it  may  present  no 
very  novel  features  beyond  a pictorial  pave- 
ment with  unusual  designs,  is  of  the  highest 
interest  as  regards  the  Homan  history  of  the 
island  ; and  no  one  with  an  educated  mind  can 
stand  upon  its  ruins  and  look  around  him  with- 
out being  inundated  by  a train  of  reflections  on 
the  state  of  Yectis  after  its  subjection  by  Ves- 
pasian, in  command  under  Claudius ; how  soon 
it  became  Romanised ; and  upon  what  terms 
the  conquerors  made  their  yoke  so  light  that 
they  lived  in  security  in  the  midst  of  a sub- 
jected warlike  people,  who,  unless  with  the  loss 
of  freedom  they  had  gained  more  than  an 
equivalent,  might  have  overpowered  the  new 
settlers  at  any  moment.  No  military  force,  it 
would  seem,  was  permanently  allotted  to  the 
Island ; and,  therefore,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
the  arts  and  civilisation  of  the  intruders  were 
welcomed  here  aB  in  the  whole  of  the  South  of 
Britain.  Then,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants under  the  new  government  exacting 
tribute,  the  grand  incentive  to  the  mighty  and  ex- 
pensive armaments  sent  from  far  Italy  to  remote 
Britain  ? No  doubt,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  peace 
was  achieved  by  making  the  petty  kings  and 
rulers  instruments  for  the  subjection  of  their 
own  people  by  immunities  and  honours.  The 
province  became  Boon,  in  every  respect,  more 
productive  and  prosperous,  and  the  people  more 
contented  and  happy  than  when,  with  nominal 
freedom,  they  were  subjected  to  constant  wars 
under  rival  and  restless  rulers,  such  as  the 
native  princes  are  represented  to  have  been. 

The  villas  at  Carisbrooke,  at  Combly  (on  the 
north  of  Arreton),  and  at  Morton,  give  indica- 
tions, over  a wide  extent  of  ground,  of  the  state 
of  Vectis  under  the  Homans.  Then,  as  now,  we 
may  assume,  flocks  and  herds  grazed  the  hills 
and  meadows ; the  ploughman  ploughed  the 
fields,  the  sower  sowed,  and  the  reaper  reaped 
them.  Then,  as  now,  the  duties  of  the  seasons 
followed  each  other  with  fluctuating  success ; 
there  were  imports  and  exports ; among  the 
latter  very  probably  chalk  from  the  long-disused 
pita  which  lie  along  the  downs  throughout  the 
island.  The  deposits  of  coins  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  at  Cliffeand  Wroxhall,  are  a testimony 
in  another  direction  of  late  occupation  j and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  may  yet  lie  buried 
when  so  much  hitherto  unsuspected  has  been 
brought  to  light  in  so  short  a space  of  time. 

The  pavements  are  very  inferior  to  those  of 
many  villas ; we  may  say  to  most  of  those 
published  by  Lysons,  Artis,  and  others,  such 
as  have  been  found  at  Woodchester,  Ciren- 
cester, Frampton,  Lydney,  Pitney,  Thraxton, 
Bramdean,  Bignor,  and  London ; and,  indeed, 
they  may  be  called  of  a third  class. 
One,  however,  presents  certain  novelties  as 
regards  the  subjects,  not  the  execution,  which 
is  inferior,  although  not  wanting  in  spirit.  It  is 
square.  On  the  western  side  are  two  gladiators, 
one  with  a trident,  the  other  with  a net,  in 
combat.  The  corresponding  design  to  this  has 
been  destroyed.  On  the  north  is  an  animal  like 
a fox,  under  a tree,  which,  if  intended  for  a vine, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  is  a very  poor  represen- 


* This  will  form  a portion  of  part  iv.  of  his  seventh 
volume  of  “ Collectanea  Antiqua,’’  not  yet  issued. 

+ At  the  head  of  these  are  Messrs.  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A., 
and  Cornelius  Nicholson,  F.S.A.,  and,  it  is  hoped,  Captain 
Thorpe, 


tation.  A building  with  a cupola  completes  this 
picture.  On  the  south,  by  the  side  of  a small 
edifice  with  a flight  of  steps,  stands  the  figure 
of  a man  with  the  head  and  feet  of  a cock,  and 
on  his  right,  at  a little  distance,  two  griffins.  In 
the  centre  is  the  head  and  bust  of  a Bacchante ; 
and  similar  figures  fill  the  two  angles  which  are 
preserved.  Each  of  these  holds  a sceptre  or 
staff,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a small  cross,  such 
as  is  held  by  deities  or  nymphs  in  the  Pitney 
pavement.  One  of  the  other  rooms  is  floored  in 
a chequer  pattern ; and  another  with  plain  white 
tessellm ; the  passages  and  borders  in  coarse 
red.  From  the  fragments  preserved  it  is  evident 
that  the  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms  was  painted 
in  a superior  and  elegant  style  with  birds  and 
foliage. 

Acquaintance  with  the  ornamentation  of  Roman 
villas  decides  that  much  was  left  to  the  expe- 
rience, means,  and  imagination  of  the  tessellarii, 
or  professed  workers  of  these  figured  floorings. 
The  same  subjects  are  continually  found  repeated 
in  widely-distant  localities  ; sometimes  treated 
with  consummate  skill  and  taste,  and  elaborately 
pictured.  In  other  instances,  as  in  the  Morton 
villa,  there  is  an  incongruity  assignable  to  the 
causes  to  whioh  I have  alluded. 

The  remains  of  the  arch  of  a hypocaust  are 
to  be  seen  below  the  westernmost  room,  not  yet 
fully  excavated  ; and  in  the  walls  are  flue  tiles 
in  situ.  From  the  large  quantity  of  broken 
flue  tiles,  it  is  apparent  that  some  of  the  other 
apartments  were  heated.  These,  as  well  as  the 
large  flanged  tiles  used  for  various  purposes, 
show  skill  in  the  making  and  burning  quite  as 
great  as  that  evinced  in  the  Roman  tilework  of 
Italy  itself ; and  this  uniformity  is  universal. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  mortar  ; 
and  to  a certain  extent  on  the  pottery. 

The  villa  was  roofed  with  a thin  slaty  stone, 
roughly  cut  into  hexagons,  and  fastened  with 
iron  nails.  It  could  have  been  only  of  one  story 
in  height,  but  width  commensurated  ; and  it 
will  probably  be  shown  by  further  excavations 
that  the  building  was  extensive,  and  surrounded 
with  the  usual  appendages  to  the  villa  rustica. 
The  situation  is  extremely  fine.  The  downs  at 
the  back  stretch  from  Brading  to  Arreton  ; on 
the  left,  across  the  low  land  (over  which  Captain 
Thorpe  believes  he  has  discovered  an  ancient 
ford),  is  Yaverland  and  the  sea,  with  Sandown 
and  Shanklin ; and  in  the  front  and  to  the  right 
a wide  extent  of  the  picturesque  island  scenery. 
At  no  very  great  distance  on  the  border  of 
the  marsh  land  runs  a bridle  road  to  Arreton, 
which,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  was  a via  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  excavations  have  disclosed  but  few 
objects  of  art  such  as  are  frequently  found 
under  similar  circumstances, — a proof  that  no 
sudden  calamity  overwhelmed  the  villa,  but 
confirmatory  of  its  having  been  tenanted,  pro- 
bably for  a long  time  after  the  Roman  period. 
From  a quantity  of  ashes  and  the  blackened 
state  of  the  white  tesserm,  it  appears  that  a 
fireplace  had  been  made  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
When  it  became  utterly  deserted  most  of  the 
building  materials  were  carried  off;  and  then, 
for  centuries,  it  remained  a ruin,  until  the  slow 
and  sure  processes  of  nature  covered  the  foun- 
dations and  allowed  the  unsuspecting  plough  to 
do  its  annual  work.  The  skull  of  a female  whioh 
has  been  exhumed  may  be  attributed  to  an  early 
Mediaeval  interment. 

Only  four  coins  have  been  found,  all  in  small 
brass.  The  earliest  is  of  Gallienus;  two  of 
Tetricus ; and  one  of  Allectus,  with  the  reverse 
laetitia  avg.,  a galley  ; in  the  exergue,  q.c. 
The  coin  of  Allectus,  intrinsically  of  no  great 
value,  could  but  contribute  to  reflections  while 
standing  upon  the  ruins  of  this  nameless  villa, 
with  the  deep  blue  sea  in  the  distance,  upon 
which  sailed  the  fleet  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
sovereignty  over  Vectis  and  Britain,  powerless 
and  unable  to  help  when  it  might  have  turned 
the  scale  once  more  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  Nicholson  has  had  a photograph  taken  of 
the  ornamental  flooring ; and  Mrs.  Thorpe  has 
made  coloured  drawings. 


ROTHERHAM  BATHS  COMPETITION. 

Sib,— Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  result 
of  the  above  competition  ? On  the  6th  of  May  last  a 
“ committee  in  council " selected  six  out  of  the  designs 
sent  in.  These  were  to  be  on  view  (to  members  of  the 
Corporation  only)  for  a fortnight,  and  then  the  committee 
were  going  to  make  a selection.  8ince  then  I have  heard 
nothing, — rather  a lengthy  fortnight.  Considering  that 
the  designs  have  been  in  since  the  25th  of  March  last  (over 
thirteen  weeks),  I think  it  is  high  time,  and  only  fair  to 
the  respective  competitors,  that  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  made  known  without  any  further  delay. 

Ax  Intbbesibd  Pabty, 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

A special  geueral  meeting  of  the  donors  and 
subscribers  to  this  Institution  was  held  at  the 
offices,  27,  Farringdon-street,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  Mr.  B.  C.  Fox  (of  Mr.  E.  Conder’s)  occupy- 
ing the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
who  was  unable  to  attend.  At  this  meeting  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ann  Coulson  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Olver 
(being  the  only  eligible  candidates)  were  duly 
elected  to  the  full  widows’  pension  of  201.  per 
annum  without  ballot,  the  liberal  support 
accorded  to  the  Institution  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  dinner  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  on 
the  6th  of  April  last,  fully  warranting  the  com- 
mittee in  adopting  this  course.  The  meeting 
closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society  have  re- 
appointed their  Special  Committee  on  Dwel- 
lings for  the  Poor,  to  inquire  and  report  on  the 
working  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwel- 
lings Act.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
it  was  resolved, — That  a sub-committee,  con- 
sisting of  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttlewortb,  Sir  Curtis 
M.  Lampson,  Mr.  H.  R.  Brand,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  R.  D.  Wilson,  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  circulating 
amongst  the  general  committee  the  documentary 
evidence  already  on  record,  and  of  arranging  for 
the  attendance  of  expert  witnesses  to  confirm, 
and  supplement  such  documentary  evidence. 

It  was  agreed  that  evidence  should  be  taken 
more  especially  on  the  following  points : — (1.) 
The  causes  of  delay  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  1875.  (2.)  The  causes  of  expense  in 
carrying  out  the  Act.  (3.)  Overcrowding. 

Since  then  the  Rev.  D.  Greatorex,  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Whitechapel  ; Mr.  Gladding,  the  ohairman  of 
the  District  Board  for  Whitechapel ; Mr.  Gatliff, 
secretary  to  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial 
Classes;  Major-Gen.  Scott,  managing  director 
of  the  Victoria  Dwellings  Company;  Mr.  Wm. 
Glasier ; Mr.  Moore,  secretary  to  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  and  others,  have 
given  evidence. 


LARGE  SALES  OF  BUILDING  LAND. 

Dobing  the  past  week  there  have  been 
several  extensive  sales  of  plots  of  building  laud 
on  estates  which  are  being  laid  out  for  building 
purposes  immediately  around  the  metropolis. 
Amongst  these  the  British  Land  Company  held 
a sale  a few  days  ago,  at  the  George  Inn, 
Maze-hill,  Greenwich,  of  seventy-one  plots,  on 
one  of  their  estates,  situate  close  to  Greenwich 
Park  and  Blackheath.  The  estate  was  said  to 
command  extensive  views  of  the  river,  and  to 
afford  good  Bites  for  the  erection  of  resi- 
dences, the  stipulations  being  that  the  value 
of  the  houses  to  be  erected  on  the  estate  was  to 
be  not  less  than  500Z.  and  7501.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Collier  conducted  the  sale,  and  of  the  entire 
number  of  plots  offered  forty-four  plots  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  100Z.  to  240 1.  each 
plot,  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounting 
to  nearly  5,000 Z.  On  Thursday  week  Mr.  Collier 
also  offered  for  sale,  on  behalf  of  the  same  com- 
pany, twenty-five  plots  of  building  land  on  one 
of  their  estates  at  Dulwich,  situate  Dear  Lord- 
ship-lane, Honor  Oak,  and  Peckham  Rye.  The 
several  plots  offered  were  stated  to  have 
frontages  of  about  60  ft.,  and  an  average  depth 
of  from  300  ft.  to  320  ft.  Thirteen  of  the  lots 
offered  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  225Z. 
to  280Z.  each,  the  whole  realising  upwards  of 
3, 2001.  No  house  is  to  be  erected  on  any  of  the 
plots  of  a less  value  than  4001. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  24th  ult.,  a sale  of 
freehold  building  land,  on  the  St.  Thomas’s 
Estate,  Brentwood,  was  held  by  Messrs.  Pro- 
theroe  & Morris,  at  the  White  Hart  Inn, 
Brentwood.  The  property  offered  was  until 
recently  a nursery,  but  has  now  been  laid  out 
for  building  upon.  It  consisted  of  fifty-three 
plots,  having  frontages  of  20  ft.  and  a depth  of 
from  80  ft.  to  120  ft.  each,  the  value  of  the 
buildingB  to  be  erected  not  to  be  less  than  300Z., 
400Z.,  and  500Z.,  respectively.  In  addition  to 
the  plots  of  building  land  above  named,  there 
was  also  offered  in  one  lot  a freehold  residence 
and  shop  adjoining  the  estate,  with  garden,  nine 
greenhouses,  and  a peach-house,  in  full  bearing. 
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This  last-named  lot  was  sold  for  1,600?.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  different  plots  of  the  building 
land  were  sold,  those  facing  the  high-road 
averaging  101.  per  foot  frontage,  and  those 
facing  the  several  new  roads  61. 10s.  and  41. 15s. 
per  foot  frontage. 

Last  week  a sale  likewise  took  place  of  seventy- 
nine  lots  of  building  land  on  an  estate  laid  out 
for  the  purpose  at  Wood  Green.  The  several 
plots  were  described  as  having  frontages  of 
20  ft.  each,  varying  in  depth  from  70  ft.  to 
120  ft.  Mr.  K.  J.  Collier  conducted  the  sale, 
when  sixty  out  of  the  seventy-nine  plots  were 
sold,  the  prices  ranging  from  501.  to  701.  per 
plot. 

On  Monday  evening  last  Mr.  R.  J.  Collier  also 
held  a sale  of  forty-eight  plots  of  building  land 
on  an  estate  at  Edmonton,  the  several  plots 
having  frontages  of  1G  ft.,  with  an  average 
•depth  of  90  ft.  The  whole  of  the  plots  offered, 
with  two  exceptions,  were  sold,  the  average 
price  realised  for  each  plot  being  about  25 1. 


SALE  OF  BANKING  PREMISES  IN 
CORNHILL. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  ult.,  the  leasehold  build- 
ing in  Comhill,  which  is  occupied  by  Messrs. 

H.  S.  King  & Co.,  bankers  and  East  India 
agents,  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
by  Mr.  Frank  Lewis,  by  direction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  building,  which  has  recently 
been  erected,  is  very  lofty,  consisting  of  six 
floors,  besides  a basement.  The  premises  are 
held  direct  from  the  Grocers’  Company,  on  a 
lease  for  a term  of  which  nearly  seventy  years 
are  unexpired,  at  a ground-rent  of  1,100?.  per 
annum,  and  underleased  for  the  whole  term  to 
Messrs.  King  & Co.,  at  the  annual  rent  of  2,1001., 
showing  a profit  rental  and  a net  income  of 

I, 0001.  a year.  The  property  having  been  bid  for 
up  to  13,7501.,  the  auctioneer  opened  the  sealed 
document  containing  the  reserved  price  fixed  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  which  he  declared 
that  the  property  was  sold,  observing  that  the 
purchaser  had  secured  an  excellent  bargain  in 
obtaining  upwards  of  seven  per  cent,  upon  the 
purchase-money  during  the  next  seventy  years 
the  1,0001.  of  net  annual  income  being  clear  of 
all  charges  on  the  property,  as  the  occupiers  are 
under  an  engagement  to  do  all  repairs  and 
insure.  It  transpired  after  the  sale  that  the 
property  had  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  King  & 
Co.,  the  under-lessees. 


THE  “INNER  CIRCLE”  RAILWAY 
COMPLETION  SCHEME. 

The  action  by  the  Metropolitan  “ Inner 
Circle  ” Completion  Railway  Co.  v.  The  Metro- 
politan Railway  Co.  and  The  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  Co.  (tried  in  the  Exchequer 
Division  on  the  28th  of  June,  before  Baron 
Huddleston,  without  a jury)  was  to  reoover 
more  than  50,0001.  upon  an  award.  The  defen- 
dants, upon  several  grounds,  disputed  the 
validity  of  the  award. 

The  plaintiffs' case  was  based  upon  the  Metropolitan 
and  [District  Railways  (City  Lines  and  Extensions)  Act, 
1879,  which  provided  that  the  two  defendant  companies 
should  jointly  or  severally,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October, 
1879,  pay  to  the  Link  Line  Company,  meaning  the 
plaintiffs,  or  deposit  for  them  with  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  such  sum  or  sums,  not  exceeding,  in  the 
whole,  50,000/.,  as  might  be  agreed  upon,  or,  failing  agree- 
ment, as  might  be  settled  by  arbitration,  in  respect  of  dis- 
bursements and  liabilities,  bond  fide  and  properly  incurred 
by  the  plaintiffs  in  projecting  and  obtaining  the  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  their  company,  and  in 
giving  effect  to  the  powers  conferred  by  such  Acts, 
together  with  a reasonable  remuneration  for  the  directors 
and  officers  of  the  plaintiff  company.  The  parties  could 
not  agree  as  to  tho  sums  to  be  paid  or  deposited,  and  an 
arbitrator  having  been  appointed,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1879,  he  awarded  that  tho  defendants  should 
jointly  or  severally  pay  or  deposit  50,000/.  in  respect  of  the 
matters  mentioned  in  the  Act,  besides  paying  the  costs  of 
the  reference  and  two-thirds  of  tho  costs  of  the  award. 

Tbe  defence  was  that  the  arbitrator  had  exceeded  his 
jurisdiction,  that  the  award  was  uncertain  in  its  terms, 
and  that  tho  arbitrator  had  awarded  sums  whioh  were  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments, 

The  learned  Judge  held  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  52,490?.  14s.  9d.,  but  stayed 
execution  to  enable  the  defendants  to  appeal. 


Oscott  (near  Birmingham). — The  “North- 
cote”  Ball,  at  St.  Marie’ b College,  Oscott,  near 
Birmingham,  is  now  about  to  be  completed, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin,  of  West- 
minster. The  cost  will  be  about  2,500?.  Messrs. 
W.  Sapoote  & Son,  of  Camden-street,  Birming- 
ham, are  the  contractors. 


SURVEYORS’  CHARGES  AND  TAXED 
COSTS. 

In  a case  in  the  Common  Pleas  Division, 
Harstons  v.  Scott,  heard  before  Mr.  Justice 
Grove  on  Friday,  the  18th  ult.,  the  plaintiffs, 
who  are  surveyors,  sued  for  50 ?.  Is.,  balance  of 
account  for  services  rendered  to  the  defendant 
in  [connexion  with  a claim  made  by  defendant 
against  the  London  and  Blackwall  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
Sir  Henry  Arthur  Hunt,  C.B.  The  defendant 
by  his  pleadings  setup  that  the  plaintiffs  should 
be  paid  only  that  portion  of  their  claim  which 
he  had  received  from  the  railway  company  on 
taxation  of  costs,  but  he  did  not  appear,  nor 
was  he  represented  at  the  trial. 

Mr.  Justice  Grove,  in  directing  the  jury, 
observed  that  although  he  could  understand, 
under  some  circumstances,  a solicitor  agreeing 
to  take  taxed  costs,  yet  it  was  most  improbable 
and  somewhat  absurd  to  think  that  a surveyor 
would  make  any  such  arrangement,  as  taxation 
between  party  and  party  was  quite  independent 
of  his  charges,  and  was  a proceeding  in  which 
he  had  no  voice. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  full  amount. 


INFLUENCE  OF 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

With  reference  to  a brief  notice  in  our  last 
issue  of  a lecture  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sheep- 
thanks,  Mr.  Tlios.  D.  Barry  says  he  was  mis- 
understood by  the  reporter.  Mr.  Barry  writes,  — 
“ The  lecturei-,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  made 
observations  to  the  following  effect  : — ‘ The 
people  loved  to  worship  in  buildings  the  very 
atmosphere  of  whioh  seemed  to  lift  them  above 
the  petty  and  grovelling  things  of  their  worldly 
life.’  Also,  ‘ there  is  an  atmosphere  about  a truly 
devotional  church,  whioh,  without  the  calling  in 
of  any  illegitimate  means,  makes  salutary  im- 
pression upon  the  people,  and  disposes  their 
minds  to  prayer.’  And  again,  * a devotional 
building  disposes  men’s  minds  to  reverence.’  It 
was  on  the  statements  that  mere  material  beauty 
or  proportion  had  anything  to  do  with  saving 
impressions  or  devotional  reverence  that  I joined 
issue  with  the  lecturer,  believing  as  I do  that 
no  building  can  be  called  a devotional  building, 
or  that  there  is  any  connexion  whatever  between 
mental  or  sensuous  aspirations,  and  spiritual 
worship,  or  ‘ the  disposition  of  the  mind  to 
prayer.’  Respecting  the  glorious  churches  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  I expressed  a hope  that  when 
a cathedral  was  built  in  Liverpool,  it  should  be 
in  our  own  National  Btyle,  and  on  the  lines  of 
those  beautiful  structures  which  we  have  around 
us.  I agreed  with  all  that  the  leoturer  claimed  for 
beauty,  proportion,  and  suitable  ornament,  but 
differed  (as  did  many  others)  with  the ‘atmo- 
spheric influences’  attributed  to  merely  msthetic 
excellence.” 


STRENGTH  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE  BLUE 
VITRIFIED  BRICKS. 

The  issue  of  careful  experiments  showing  the 
strength  of  building  materials  is  always  in- 
teresting and  nseful.  We  therefore  print  the 
following  results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Kirkcaldy  to  ascertain  the  resistance  to  a 
gradually-increased  thrusting  stress  of  six 
bricks  received  from  the  Cakemore,  Causeway 
Green,  &c.,  Brickworks  and  Colliery  Company, 
at  Rowley  Regis,  near  Dudley : — 


A QUESTION  OF  LIABILITY  FOR 
PAYMENT. 

CASLAKE  V.  BYWATERS. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  on  Monday 
last  (before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr. 
Justice  Bowen),  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  Q.C., 
moved  in  this  case  (mentioned  in  last  volume  of 
the  Builder,  pp.  776,  809)  for  a rule  nisi  for  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict,  which 
had  been  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for 
1,346?.,  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  and 
also  on  the  ground  of  misdirection. 

The  plaintiff  is  a plumber  and  mechanical  eugineer,  and 
the  defendant  is  a well-known  builder.  The  case  arose  out 
of  the  construction  of  the  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
which  had  been  built  under  a contract  between  the 
defendant  and  Captain  Elliot.  With  reference  to  certain 
parts  of  the  work, — among  others  an  iron  staircase, — there 
wore  stipulations  that  these  should  be  taken  out  of  tho 
hands  of  the  defendant,  the  builder,  and  should  bo  done  by 
other  persons  named  by  Mr.  Dudley,  the  architect.  It 
was  stipulated  that  the  defendant  should  pay  for  such  works 
and  receive  a profit  of  16  per  cent,  on  the  net  cost.  The 
plaintiff  first  brought  his  action  against  Captain  Elliot,  who 
went  into  liquidation,  and  upon  this  he  abandoned  that 
suit  and  instituted  the  present  one.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  refused  to  construe  to  tho 
jury  the  contract  between  Captain  Elliot  and  the  defendant, 
and,  a9  the  latter  contended,  if  his  Lordship  had  not  refused 
to  do  this  it  would  have  appeared  that  the  liability  was  to 
have  been  incurred  by  Captain  Elliot  and  not  by  the 
defendant. 

The  Court  granted  tbe  rule  nisi  on  both 
grounds. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a letter  from  the 
defendants'  solicitors  published  in  your  last  issue,  tho 
statements  in  which  greatly  surprised  me,  and  many  others 
who  heard  the  evidence.  I will  not  remark  upon  tho 
course  taken  by  a firm  of  solicitors  who  publish  a letter 
while,  as  they  state,  “ steps  are  being  taken  to  review  tho 
verdict.”  But  I may  stale  that  one  of  the  questions  left 
to  the  jury  was,  “Did  tho  defendants  employ  the  plain- 
tiff ? " and  the  jury,  after  very  little  consultation,  cam© 
to  the  decision  which  your  paper  reported,  and  which  to 
every  person  who  heard  the  evidence  must  have  appeared 
the  only  just  verdict  they  could  give. 

Arthur  T.  Hbwitt,  Solicitor  for  the  Plaintiff. 


BAD  BUILDING  IN  EDMONTON. 

On  Monday  last,  at  the  Edmonton  Petty  Sessions, 
Mr.  W.  R.  A.  Cole,  of  High-road,  South  Tottenham,  was 
charged,  upon  four  summonses,  with  infringing  the  bye- 
laws of  tho  Edmonton  Local  Board  of  Health,  inasmuoh  as 
he  was  erecting  four  houses  in  Town-road,  within  tho  dis- 
trict of  the  Board,  the  walls  of  which  were  not  properly 
bonded  and  Bolidly  put  together  with  mortar  or  cement. 
William  Gimson,  of Bayceaux  Villa,  Gipsy-hill,  Norwood, 
was  also  charged,  upon  eight  summonses,  four  with  a 
similar  ott’ence  as  that  alleged  against  Mr.  Cole  in  respect 
of  four  houses  in  course  of  erection  in  Jeremy’s  Green- 
lane,  and  the  remaining  four  that  the  walls  of  the  said 
houses  did  not  reBt  on  solid  ground,  concrete,  or  other 
solid  foundation,  as  required  by  bye-law  101. 

Mr.  Houlder,  clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  conducted  tho 
proceedings.  The  summonses  against  Mr.  Cole  were  taken 
first. 

Mr.  Honlder  stated  that  the  walls  of  the  housos  in 
question  were  built  of  very  inferior  materials.  Small 
pieces  of  bricks  had  been  used,  and  the  mortar  was  largely 
in  exoess  of  the  quantity  required  to  execute  work  pro- 
perly. Bonding  together  meant  that  bricks  should  boud 
each  other,  but  in  the  present  instance  they  did  not  do  so. 
There  was  so  much  bad  building  going  on,  that  the  Local 
Board  were  compelled  to  interfere,  and  they  hoped  the 
Bench  would  inilict  such  a fine  as  would  induce  builders  to 
comply  with  the  bye-laws,  so  that  houses  which  would 
become  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  as 
well  as  dangerous  to  those  who  resided  in  them  might  not 
in  future  be  erected. 

Robert  Harrison,  assistant-surveyor  to  the  Board,  said 
the  walls  were  constructed  of  bats  and  smaller  pieces  ot 
bricks.  There  were  eight  or  nine  courses  without  any  tie 
whatever.  One  course  of  bonded  bricks  was  laid  every 
few  feet,  and  tho  intervening  spaces  were  filled  up  with 
small  pieces.  The  work  was  intended  for  Flemish  bond, 
but  there  was  no  real  bond  at  all. — By  Defendant : Tho 
mortar  was  of  fair  quality.  A builder  was  entitled  to 
erect  concrete  walls,  but  the  system  of  construction  which 
was  being  pursued  certainly  did  not  render  the  walls  as 
strong  as  concrete  ones. — By  Mr.  Houlder  : The  bonding 
ought  to  be  every  other  course  of  bricks. 

Mr.  Grindle,  chief  surveyor  to  the  Board,  said  the 
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Tons  per  square  foot 

386-6 

589-1 

722-7 

Bedded  between  pieces  of  pine  three-eigbths  inch  thiok. 
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mortar  was  good,  but  the  bricks  were  the  most  inferior  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  walls  were  not  bonded,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  except  by  the  tenacity  of  the  mortar.— 
By  the  Bench  : Having  regard  to  the  safety  of  persons 
who  might  occupy  the  houses  when  finished,  he  should 
pronounce  the  walls  insecure. — Defendant  said  he  had 
expressed  his  willingness  to  do  anything  the  surveyor 
to  the  Board  might  suggest  to  remedy  existing  defects. 

Mr.  Abbiss  inquired  if  anything  could  be  done,  short 
of  prilling  down  the  walls,  to  secure  the  safety  of  occu- 
piers. 

A discussion  arose,  in  the  course  of  which  a suggestion 
was  made  that  the  necessary  strength  to  the  walls  could  be 
given  by  having  them  coated  with  cement ; and  eventually 
an  adjournment  for  three  weeks  was  ordered  to  see  if  any 
scheme  could  be  devised  and  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board’s  surveyor,  the  Bench  intimating  that,  as 
the  offences  charged  had  really  been  committed,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  a fine  would  not  be  imposed. 

In  Mr.  Gimson’s  case  it  was  shown  that  the  spot  where 
the  buildings  were  being  erected  was  not  very  solid  ground, 
and  that  the  plans  sent  in  for  the  approval  of  the  Board 
provided  that  12  in.  of  concrete  were  to  be  laid  to  form  the 
foundations  of  the  houses,  whereas  the  amount  put  in  was 
only  from  H in.  to  4 in.  in  depth.  The  substance  itself, 
too,  was  of  a very  inferior  quality.  The  mortar,  also,  was 
exceedingly  bad,  consisting  of  very  small  portions  of  sand 
and  lime,  the  rest  being  vegetable  mould.  Samples  of 
mort  ar  were  produced,  and  the  Bench  said  they  could 
scarcely  detect  the  presence  of  sand  or  lime. 

Defendant  said  every  ingredient  for  making  good  mortar 
was  upon  the  ground,  and  if  the  material  was  bad,  it  was 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  persons  in  his  employ. 

The  Bench  said  bad  materials  were  used  by  many 
builders  to  save  a little  money,  even  at  the  cost  of  loss  of 
character.  The  magistrates  would  assist  Local  Authorities 
as  far  as  possible  to  ensure  the  erection  of  proper  buildings ; 
and  in  the  hope  that  others  would  take  warning  by  the 
result  of  the  present  case,  defendant  would  be  ordered  to 
pay  21.  10s.  in  respect  of  each  of  the  eight  summonses, — 
20/.  in  all,— with  costs,  the  amount,  if  not  paid,  to  be  re- 
covered by  distress. 


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

Indian  Railway  Bridges.  — In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Anderson  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether  the 
Report  on  Indian  Railways  for  1877  correctly 
stated  the  name  of  the  firm  who  contracted  for 
the  railway  bridge  aoross  the  Nerbudda  river ; 
whether  that  firm  were  not  also  contractors  for 
the  principal  ironwork  of  the  Tay  Bridge ; and 
whether,  under  these  circumstances,  he  had  con- 
sidered the  desirability  of  providing  that  the 
Indian  Government  should  institute  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  quality  and  kind  of  iron  used 
for  the  Nerbudda  Bridge,  and  also  extend  their 
inquiry  to  the  Indus  Bridge  and  other  bridges 
built  or  being  built  on  the  guaranteed  and  State 
railways  of  India.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington  : 
In  the  Report  on  Indian  Railways  for  1877  the 
name  of  the  firm  who  contracted  for  the  railway 
bridge  across  the  Nerbudda  river  is  correctly 
given,  and  the  firm  mentioned  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  stated  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  supply  of  the  principal  ironwork  of  the 
Tay  Bridge.  The  contract  for  the  bridge  was 
made  by  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India 
Railway  Company,  in  April,  1877.  The  Tay 
Bridge  disaster  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
last  year.  The  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
Nerbudda  Bridge  were  prepared  by  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw,  and  the  whole  process  of  supplying 
the  ironwork  has  been  carefully  watched  and 
inspected  under  his  direction.  Upon  the  oc- 
currence of  the  breakdown  of  the  Tay  Bridge, 
the  directors  of  the  company  gave  special  direc- 
tions to  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  to  be  most  parti- 
cular in  carrying  out  the  duty  of  inspection.  No 
complaints  have  been  received  from  India  of  the 
quality  of  the  iron,  but  a second  examination  is 
made  there,  and  severe  tests  are  applied  to  the 
piers  and  the  girders  when  placed  in  position. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  engineers  em- 
ployed in  designing  and  constructing  bridges  in 
India  since  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster  have  been 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  the  most  careful 
specifications  being'  prepared,  and  of  the  most 
conclusive  tests  being  applied  to  materials  before 
they  are  accepted.  I will  take  steps  for  obtain- 
ing a special  report  on  the  Nerbudda  Bridge 
before  it  is  opened  for  traffic. 

_ The  Electric  Light. — Mr.  Daniel  Grant  has 
given  notice  that  he  will  ask  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  whether  he  will  take  into  his 
consideration  the  advisability  of  substituting  the 
electric  light  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the 
House  in  place  of  the  gas  now  used  in  the  roof. 


Mr.  George  Jennings— A correspondent, 
writing  from  the  Sydney  Exhibition,  April  24th, 
Bays  : — “ I have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  Mr.  G.  Jennings  has  won  the  highest  awards, 
viz.,  first  for  stoneware  drain-pipes,  &c. ; first 
for  hydrants  and  water-fittings ; first  for  pumps  ; 
and’first  and  special  for  sanitary  wares  : thus 
beating  all  those  who  copy  his  inventions  in  the 
old  country.  Here  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  for  they 
prefer  men  who  originate  to  those  who  copy.” 


ARCH2E0L0GICAL  NOTES. 

Cup-marked  Stones. — Mr.  Jolly,  H.M.  In- 
spector  of  Schools,  Inverness,  seeks  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  origin  of  the  cup-like  depres- 
sions in  stones,  several  of  whioh  have  of  late 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Linn,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  in  the  rocks  in  situ  on  the 
hill  of  Roseisle,  near  Burghead,  on  the  Califer 
hill  at  Forres,  and  in  other  localities.  Mr.  Jolly 
says  that  one  of  these  depressions  resembles  in 
general  appearance  what  would  be  produced  by 
inserting  an  egg  a third  of  its  length  into  soft 
dough,  only  they  have  been  formed  in  hard 
rock,  and  vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  four  inches  and  above  it.  In  1864  a 
detailed  dissertation  on  these  curious  remains 
of  prehistoric  art  or  worship  was  read  by  Sir 
James  Simpson  before  the  Edinburgh  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  was  subsequently  published 
in  1867.  The  neighbourhood  of  Inverness  has 
numerous  examples  of  these  cup- stones.  Within 
a radius  of  twenty  miles  in  Inverness  Mr.  Jolly 
has  obtained  sketches  of  forty-five  cup-marked 
stones  hitherto  unfigured,  and  these  will  be 
described,  with  illustrative  drawings,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  next  session  of  the  Edinburgh 
Antiquarian  Society. 

Earthivorks  inWorcestershire. — TheWorcester- 
shiro  Naturalists’  Field  Club  recently  visited 
Thornbury,  near  which  place,  on  hilly  ground, 
is  a castrametation  called  Wall  - hill.  The 
vallum  is  very  lofty  and  steep.  Mr.  E.  Lees 
read  a short  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Lines.  Mr.  Lines  described  the  camp  as  pre- 
senting a combination  of  Roman  and  later 
British  work,  having  an  area  large  enough  to 
hold  4,000  men  easily.  It  is  1,220  ft.  long,  by 
650  ft.  in  breadth  within  the  ramparts.  There 
are  two  original  gates  of  remarkable  width,  one 
on  the  south-east  corner,  60  ft.  wide  between  its 
two  crests,  the  other  gate  on  the  north-west  end 
of  the  camp  50  ft.  between  the  crests,  and  these 
gates  possess  neither  Roman  nor  early  British 
character,  and  their  extraordinary  width  is  re- 
markable. In  addition,  there  are  four  openings, 
which  appear  to  be  of  subsequent  formation.  On 
the  western  side  are  two  yew  trees  growing  on 
the  line  of  the  rampart,  whioh  has  been  diverted 
from  its  proper  line  in  order  to  leave  them  out. 
side  the  camp  area,  as  though  they  grew  where 
they  stand  before  the  camp  was  made.  On  the 
eastern  side  is  a breach  in  the  rampart  of  90  ft. 
in  length,  where  the  earth  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, probably  carted  away,  as  Duncomb  has 
stated  has  occurred  with  regard  to  several  other 
lines  of  entrenchment.  Mr.  Lees  said  this 
castrametation  was  called  the  Wall-hill,  from 
ivaal,  a Saxon  word  signifying  a stranger,  and 
the  Saxons  gave  this  name  to  all  those  fortified 
posts  that  were  occupied  by  the  Romano-Britons, 
whose  place  of  retreat  they  called  TFealas  or 
Wules,  and  no  doubt  this  ground  had  been 
occupied  and  defended  by  the  Welsh.  Mr.  J. 
Tom  Burgess,  who  Baid  that  he  was  familiar 
with  ancient  earthworks,  was  of  opinion  that 
this  was  an  original  British  work,  showing  no 
sign  of  Roman  occupation,  and  Wall  HillB  he 
considered  a term  generally  applied  to  ancient 
fortifications  all  over  England. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  on  Monday  last. 

The  annual  report  stated  the  Society’s  work 
during  the  past  year  had  differed  little  from 
that  of  the  previous  one,  except  in  two  notable 
instances,  viz.,— St.  Alban’s  Cathedral  and  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice.  The  committee  had,  as  before, 
reoeived  information,  written  letters  of  inquiry, 
protest,  and  advice,  “ sometimes  with  obvious 
and  enoonraging  results,  sometimes  with  nothing 
apparent  to  show  for  the  trouble.”  The  com- 
mittee believe  the  Society’s  principles  are 
taking  root,  and  especially,  they  think,  are 
influencing  the  great  body  of  our  architects; 
“ a course  of  events  which  is  both  very  en- 
couraging, and  what  might  have  been  expected,” 
A Society  having  a similar  aim  to  this  has  been 
set  on  foot  in  France,  under  the  auspices  of  M. 
Guillon,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 
Among  the  cases  in  whioh  the  Society  has  taken 
action  during  the  past  year  the  report  mentions 
Chesterton  Church,  near  Cambridge ; St.  Ger- 
main’s Cathedral,  Isle  of  Man ; Aldborough 
Church,  Suffolk ; Prestbnry  Church  ; Studland 
Church,  Dorsetshire  ; five  pre  - Reformation 


churches  in  Exeter ; Malmesbury  Market  Cross  ; 
and  the  Old  Town-hall,  Leicester.  At  Chester- 
ton, St.  Germain’s,  and  Studland,  proposed 
schemes  of  restoration  have,  it  is  stated,  been 
abandoned;  whilst  those  of  Aldborough  and 
Prestbnry  have  been  greatly  modified.  The 
proposal  to  pull  down  the  Exeter  churches  has 
fallen  through  ; Malmesbury  Market  Cross  has, 
it  is  claimed,  been  protected  from  “ restoration  ” ; 
and  the  old  Town-hall  at  Leicester  has  been 
saved,  for  the  present  at  least,  from  demolition. 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  having  offered  to  re-build 
the  whole  west  front  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral, 
the  report  states  that  the  committee  saw  no 
other  course  open  to  them  but  to  make  one  last 
protest  to  save  what  was  still  left  unrestored  of 
the  Abbey, — 

“They  co-operated  with  Earl  Cowper  and  Mr.  John 
Evans  in  opposing  the  faculty  which  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
was  applying  for  in  the  Bishop's  Court.  The  committee 
regret  to  state  that  their  opposition  was  unsuccessful,, 
and  that  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  has  obtained  his  faculty ; 
and  though  the  committee  have  been  informed  that  an 
appeal  lies  to  a higher  Court,  they  do  not  think  it 
advisable  under  the  circumstances  to  carry  the  matter 
further.  The  committee  cannot  refrain  here  from 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  fact  that 
no  tribunal  exists  in  this  country  before  which  any  pro- 
posal for  the  alteration  of  a public  and  national  monument 
cau  be  dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effect  such 
alteration  may  have  upon  it  as  a work  of  art  or  an  his- 
torical monument.” 

With  regard  to  anoient  buildings  abroad,  the 
report  detailed  the  steps  taken  by  the  committee 
to  protest,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the 
mosaics,  against  the  project  of  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment to  bodily  lift  the  Baptistery  at 
Ravenna  some  3 ft. ; and  also  referred  to 
the  controversy  in  re  St.  Mark’s,  Venice. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

The  Church  of  Broughton  Sulney,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, has  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Nottingham,  after  undergoing  extensive  restora- 
tion. The  external  works  comprise  a new  and 
enlarged  north  aisle.  The  walling  is  built  of 
Bulwell  stone.  The  roof  is  of  red  deal,  stained’ 
and  varnished,  and  covered  with  lead.  Internally, 
a gallery  at  the  west  end  has  been  removed, 
and  the  tower  arch  opened  out.  A new  window 
has  been  put  in  the  west  end  of  the  tower.  The 
chancel  arch,  which  had  been  built  up,  has  been 
oleared  out  and  restored.  The  chancel  wa& 
restored  some  thirty  years  ago,  but  was  quite 
hidden  from  the  ohurch.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak, 
with  stone  base ; the  prayer-desk  is  of  oak ; and 
the  benches  throughout  are  of  pitch  deal, 
varnished.  The  aisles  are  paved  with  tiles,  and 
the  font  occupies  a prominent  position  at  the 
west  end.  The  walls  throughout  have  been 
denuded  of  plaster,  restored  and  painted,  and 
in  carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  work  an 
interesting  discovery  was  made  in  the  south 
wall,  where  one  of  the  old  arches  of  a Norman 
arcade,  with  pillars  and  capitals,  was  found  in  a 
fairly  good  state  of  preservation,  and  it  has 
been  judiciously  treated  bo  as  to  form  a leading 
feature  in  the  chancel.  The  only  entrance-door 
in  the  south  side  was  of  a nondescript  character, 
and  it  has  been  replaced  by  a Norman  door- 
way and  door  in  character  with  the  arch  under 
which  it  stands.  Two  new  windows  in  the  south 
wall  have  completed  that  side,  and  the  whole 
harmonises  well  together.  The  church  is  heated 
by  Porritt’s  hot-air  system.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  archi. 
tect,  of  Melton  Mowbray  and  Kettering,  by  Mr. 
Brickmore/  of  Bingham,  who  has  carried  out 
the  works  very  creditably. 


State  of  the  Underground  Railways.  — 

The  walls  of  the  stations  of  the  underground 
railways  require  thorough  cleansing  and  re- 
whitewashing, or  painting,  not  simply  to  make 
them  decently  respectable,  but  to  place  them  in 
the  sanitary  condition  in  which  Buch  places 
should  be  carefully  maintained.  The  tunnels 
also  are  in  need  of  measures  to  purify  their  foul 
interiors.  It  would  be  a most  regrettable  cir- 
cumstance if  these  important  lines  should  fall 
into  a neglected  state,  and  again  awaken  anxiety 
in  the  public  mind.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  they  can  ever  be  as  bad 
as  they  were  before  the  tunnels  were  ventilated 
by  openings  at  suitable  intervals,  and  houses 
were  demolished  to  give  them  air  space,  both 
which  reforms  were  effected  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  press  years  ago ; but  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement,  and  of  late  the  condition 
of  the  stations,  and  the  general  state  of  unclean- 
liness which  prevails,  do  not  satisfy  the  most 
modest  demands. — Lancet. 
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CHURCH  DECORATION. 

Norton  Lees , near  Sheffield. — The  church  of 
St.  Paul  has  just  been  simply  decorated,  the 
ohief  artistic  work  having  been  expended  on  the 
chancel  wall,  roof,  and  roof-panels.  The  wall 
over  the  altar-table  has  been  divided  into  three 
panels,  the  central  one  of  which  is  occupied  by 
a figure  of  the  Saviour,  with  uplifted  hand,  in 
the  act  of  blessing.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
respectively  occupy  the  side  panels,  with 
auxiliary  embellishments.  The  paintings  and 
decorations  are  by  the  firm  of  Powell,  Bros., 
Park-square,  Leeds. 

Mar g curetting,  Essex. — Mr.  Thomson,  of  St. 
George’s-road,  Southwark,  has  just  completed 
the  decoration  of  the  east  end  of  Margaretting 
Church,  Essex,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  F.  Chancellor.  In  the  two  sides  are  emblems 
of  the  Lamb  and  Flag,  on  the  other  side  that  of 
the  pelican  feeding  her  young.  They  are 
surrounded  by  a rich  border.  On  the  top 
part  is  the  dove,  and  sacred  monograms  on 
coloured  grounds.  The  whole  of  the  decoration 
is  on  a rich  vellum  ground. 

Scarborough. — The  Westborough  Unitarian 
Church  in  this  town,  Rev.  D.  Agate,  minister, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  renovation  and  partial 
decoration,  its  walls  having  been  previously 
white  and  bare.  The  chief  artistic  work  is  at 
the  east  end,  in  the  part  corresponding  with  the 
ordinary  chancel.  Here,  instead  of  a window, 
is  a large  recessed  panel,  now  divided  into  three 
compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  a figure  of 
one  of  the  three  Christian  graces,  “ Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,”  painted  in  strong  outline,  with 
the  addition  of  but  little  colour,  and  relieved  by 
a dull  gold  screen.  Within  a pointed  arch  above 
the  figures  the  sun  is  rising  above  the  dusk 
shadow  of  night,  the  brighter  stars  yet  shining 
in  the  heavens.  On  the  arch  itself,  in  letters  of 
gold,  is  the  legend  from  1 John  1-5,  “ God  is 
light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.”  The 
reredos  of  the  altar  beneath  bears  the  legend, 
“ God  is  love.”  The  wall-spaces  on  either  side 
of  the  figures,  and  above  the  arch,  are  suitably 
ornamented  with  strong  bands  of  coloured 
scroll-work,  dividing  a more  delicate  diaper.  A 
rich  dossal  hanging,  an  ornamented  surbase,  a 
dado  round  the  whole  church,  and  a slight  band 
of  ornament  emphasising  all  the  windows,  com- 
plete the  design.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Bros.,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Holtom  & Connon,  archi- 
tects, Leeds. 


LEWANICK  CHURCH. 

The  parish  church  of  the  little  Cornish  village 
of  Lewanick,  situated  some  five  miles  from 
Launceston,  has  just  had  its  chancel  restored. 
Lewanick  Church  is,  in  the  main,  of  the  Per- 
pendicular type  of  Gothic  architecture ; but  the 
Decorated  doorway  at  its  western  end,  and  some 
other  remains,  are  indicative  of  an  older  church, 
built  probably  upon  the  same  lines  at  some  earlier 
period.  On  plan  the  building  consists  of  the 
western  tower,  a chancel,  north  and  south 
porches,  and  a spacious  nave  and  two  aisles, 
joined  the  one  to  the  other  by  arcades.  The 
building  is  principally  of  granite,  of  a rough 
moorstone,  very  like  granite,  and  of  the  well- 
known  Cornish  Polyfant  stone,  which  is  pro- 
cured from  a quarry  scarcely  a mile  away. 
The  arcades  dividing  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
highly-wrought  and  fine  examples  of  Polyfant 
masonry,  and  the  roofs,  which  are  of  the  wagon 
type,  exhibit  effective  wood  - carving.  One  of 
the  chief  glories  of  the  edifice  consists  in  the 
fine  old  benches,  with  which  the  main  portion 
of  the  structure  is  filled.  The  seats  in  question 
are  of  the  local  type,  made  of  English  oaken 
planks  fully  4 in.  thick  ; their  ends  are  carved, 
and,  by  a legend  upon  one  of  them,  we  learn 
that  it  was  in  1546  they  were  erected.  The 
angle  seats  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  aisle  are 
surmounted  by  carved  angels,  cut  out  of  the 
same  oak.  The  font  stands  at  the  western  end, 
and  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
avenues  between  the  seating  are  wide,  and  are 
laid  with  old  Delabole  slates. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  church 
is  the  miniature  font-like  stone  that  stands  near 
the  inner  door  of  the  north-west  porch,  and  im- 
mediately against  the  adjacent  seating.  It  is  a 
cresset-stone,  a very  rare  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
furniture,  so  exceedingly  rare,  indeed,  that  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  another  example 
exists  in  any  parish  church  in  England.  Some 
20  in.  high,  by  18  in.  in  diameter,  its  shape  re* 
Bembles  that  of  a font,  save  that,  instead  of  one 


basin,  the  bowl  contains  seven  holes,  each 
some  3 in.  wide  and  as  many  deep.  These 
cup-like  cavities,  in  anoient  days,  were  filled 
with  oil  or  tallow,  and  were  provided  with 
wicks,  so  that  at  early  morning  service  or  after 
dark  at  night,  the  seven  lamps  were  lighted  for 
the  convenience  of  worshippers.  This  curious 
cresset  is  made  of  Hicks  Mill  Greystone,  of 
precisely  the  same  character  as  the  Norman 
font,  and  is  probably  as  old. 

The  chancel  has  just  been  put  into  a Beemly 
state  by  the  present  vicax-.  The  chancel- walls 
have  been  denuded  of  their  many  coats  of  white- 
wash, and  the  stones  beneath  have  been  care- 
fully pointed.  The  old  plastered  and  stuccoed 
inner  roof  has  been  removed,  and  the  wagon- 
typed  shape  of  the  original  nave-roof  has  been 
carried  on  right  through  to  the  east  wall.  The 
roof  springs  from  newly-carved  and  embattled 
wall-plates  in  oak ; the  moulded  ribs  and 
purlinB  are  of  the  same  material,  and  their 
intersections  are  stopped  with  carved  bosses. 
The  panels  are  lined  with  oak  boardiDg.  The 
fine  four-light  east  window  has  been  faithfully 
restored;  new  moulded  mnllions  have  been  put 
in,  in  the  same  material  as  the  original  window 
— grey  granite, — and,  wherever  it  was  necessary, 
the  rest  of  the  window  haB  been  repaired.  The 
old  altar-rails,  which  were  of  a Jacobean  type, 
have  been  modified  and  refixed. 

The  altar-table  is  new,  and  of  massive  English 
oak.  A reredos  has  been  erected.  It  is  of  Bath 
stone,  a parallelogram  in  form,  and  surmounted 
by  a richly-carved  and  pierced  cresting.  Imme- 
diately over  the  altar  - table  are  sculptured 
representations  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  at 
each  side  are  panels,  in  which  are  carved  lilies 
in  pots.  Upon  the  reredos  is  incorporated  a 
brass,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  legend,  “To 
the  glory  of  God,  and  in  loving  memory  of 
Edward  Archer,  of  Trelaske,  Esquire,  and  Char- 
lotte Catherine,  his  wife,  parents  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Harward  Archer,  vicar  of  this  parish, 
1880.” 

The  various  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Archer, 
the  vicar.  Mr.  Archer,  it  is  interesting  to  add, 
is  a great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  architect 
of  the  last  century,  Sir  William  Chambers. 


LORD  MOUNT  TEMPLE  AND  COMMONS 
RIGHTS. 

Sir, — At  the  public  meeting  held  yesterday 
at  Willis’s  Rooms  by  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society,  the  noble  chairman,  Lord  Mount 
Temple,  with  characteristic  modesty,  refrained 
from  referring  by  one  word  to  the  very  promi- 
nent part  he  had  himself  taken  in  the  preserva- 
tion  of  commons,  parks,  and  other  open  Bpaces. 
A similar  reticence,  I regret  to  say,  was  ob- 
served by  all  the  other  speakers.  Suffer  me 
now  to  bo  the  mouthpiece  of  thousands, — should 
I not  rather  say  of  millions  P — and  remark  that 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple’s  eloquent  advocacy  of 
these  unmistakable  reservoirs  of  health  dates  as 
far  back  as  March,  1844,  when,  in  company  with 
our  now  illustrious  Premier,  he  supported  Lord 
Worsley’s  Enclosure  of  Commons  Bill,  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  commons  land  were 
emphatically  recognised.  During  the  thirty-six 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  then,  Mr. 
Cowper-Temple  has  done  wonders  as  the 
valorous  champion  of  open  spaces,  of  commons, 
parks,  and  village-greens,  which,  as  he  truly 
contended,  have  done  more  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  English  people  than  any  other 
institution  handed  down  by  their  Saxon  fore- 
fathers. When  Epping  Forest  was  in  danger 
from  attempted  enclosure,  this  real  statesman 
persistently  and  eloquently  defended  year  after 
year  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor. 
Again  and  again  did  he  remind  the  House  of 
the  rare  value  of  the  forest  to  the  teeming  po- 
pulation of  the  East  End  of  London  ; and  on  one 
remarkable  occasion  he  saved  this  magnificent 
piece  of  public  property  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Liberal  Government,  actually  defeat- 
ing them  by  a majority  of  100.  He  succeeded 
in  getting  incorporated  in  the  General  Enclosures 
Act  a clause  providing  that  in  all  future 
enclosures  of  waste  land  certain  portions  should 
be  set  apart  for  labourers.  He  struggled  gal- 
lantly, but,  alas  ! in  vain,  to  get  introduced  into 
Mr.  Cross’s  Commons  Bill  a clause  which  would 
prevent  enclosures  within  six  miles  of  London, 
and  within  certain  fixed  distances  of  other 
towns,  according  to  their  population.  Lastly, 


Mr.  Cowper-Temple’s  Thames  Embankment  Bill 
has  produced  for  Londoners  and  provincial  visi- 
tors to  London  what  Lord  Harrowby  truly 
designated  “ the  noblest  Boulevard  in  the 
world.”  In  advocating  this  important  matter 
of  open  spaces  Lord  Mount  Temple  was  far 
ahead  of  his  contemporaries,  just  as  he  was  in 
advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  the 
abolition  of  University  tests,  church-rates,  and 
Jewish  disabilities.  S.  L. 


ON  THE  FALLACY  OF  ADJUSTING 
PROPORTION  TO  SIZE. 

Sir, — A few  years  Bince  a fallacy  of  a similar 
order  to  that  upheld  by  “ Toreuticos  ” possessed 
the  dilettanti.  Peculiar  defects  in  pictures  were 
then  attributed  to  the  astigmatism  of  the 
painter’s  eye,  and  differences  in  the  rendering 
of  the  same  originals  to  artists  seeing  differently ► 
But  the  shortsighted  theorists  forgot  that  the- 
pictorial  representations,  not  being  like  the 
originals  copied,  could  never  have  re-impressed 
the  retina  of  the  artist  as  correct  copies.  So  this 
long-existing  fallacy  was  at  last,  by  rational 
acumen,  finally  disposed  of. 

There  is  a very  simple  and  natural  method  of 
disposing  of  the  more  recent  fallacy.  Remove 
any  of  the  famous  works  from  the  proper  or  best 
point  of  view  to  diffei’ent  distances,  and  deter- 
mine whether  any  disproportion  is  apparent  ae 
the  image  on  the  retina  is  reduced  by  tha 
removal  of  the  statue  to  a distance.  There  is 
no  collective  opinion,  that  I am  aware  of,  in 
Bupport  of  “ Toreuticos’s  ” motion.  The  fallacy" 
originates,  I am  inclined  to  think,  in  the  utterly 
unwarrantable  assumption  that  everything  the- 
Greeks  did  in  art  was  right.  They  did  a great 
deal  that  was  disproportionate  and  wrong  in  the 
commencement  of  their  art  career,  and  only  less- 
than  other  nations  when  they  were  at  their  best- 
Meter. 


PARTY-WALLS. 

Sir, — I notice  a letter  under  the  above  head- 
ing in  your  number  of  June  26th,  which  seems 
to  be  of  interest  to  builders,  in  which  an  ex- 
planation of  certain  facts  is  asked  for.  But  as 
regards  the  first  instance,  in  which  “ E.  G.”  has 
paid  100Z.  to  be  clear  of  the  claim  againBt  him,, 
one  must  presume  that  he  would  not  quietly  pay 
the  sum  unless  he  had  received  legal  advice  upon 
the  question  he  puts  to  your  readers,  so  he  can 
hardly  expect  them  to  give  amateur  opinion, 
and  possibly  make  themselves  look  foolish.  But 
it  strikes  me  that  “ E.  G.’s  ” difficulty  in  both 
cases  falls  under  the  head  of  the  right  of  build- 
ings to  support  rather  than  under  that  of  party- 
walls,  as  no  question  apparently  of  what  one 
may  term  a “ party-wall  ” character  arose,  but 
rather  a question  as  to  proper  working  and  the 
right  to  support.  As  to  Sir  W.  Tite’s  plan, 
these  stories  often  lose  some  of  their  original 
features  by  telling,  but  I fancy  a lawyer  would 
say  that  if  a neighbouring  building  had  a right 
to  support,  no  notice  that  building  operations 
likely  to  endanger  it  were  about  to  take  place 
would  do  away  with  the  right.  But,  then,  was 
there  such  a right  ? I fear  we  have  not  been* 
told  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  case. 

A Constant  Reader. 


THE  LAW  OF  DISTRESS  AND  THE 
LAND  QUESTION. 

Sir, — In  a letter  on  “ The  Land  Question, 
which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  publish  on- 
April  3rd,  I mentioned  incidentally,  as  one  of 
the  farmers’  grievances,  the  operation  of  the- 
law  of  distress,  as  making  the  landlord  a pre- 
ferential creditor  over  others,  to  their  and  the 
farmers’  detriment.  Exception  was  taken  to- 
my  statement  in  a letter  you  published  on 
April  17th,  in  which  the  writer  Bays  my  view 
of  the  question  “ shows  want  of  knowledge,”' 
and  goes  on  to  state  that  many  landlords  have- 
made  use  of  this  law  to  shield  their  tenants 
from  creditors  during  the  recent  bad  times, — 
which  latter  may  be  true,  although,  from  a 
creditor’s  point  of  view,  undesirable  and  unjust. 

That  my  statement,  thus  called  in  question, 
was  not  inaccurate,  we  have  proof  in  a report 
of  a deputation  to  the  Premier  from  the- 
“ Farmers’  Allianoe,”  on  the  16th  inst.,  a body 
having,  according  to  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.y 
the  chairman,  no  less  than  fifty  members  in  the 
present  Parliament.  One  of  the  spokesmen  on 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Edward  England,  called  the* 
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attention  of  the  Premier  to  the  existing  law  of 
distress,  which  he  said  “he  regarded  as  the 
hinge  and  pivot  of  all  the  disadvantages  that 
regarded  the  tenant.  That  law  of  distress  was 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  landlords, 
because  under  it  they  were  perfectly  safe  in 
accepting  the  most  reckless  bid  that  could  be 
offered  to  them.  It  was  an  unfair  advantage, 
which  in  the  long  run  did  not  secure  them  any 
benefit.  He  spoke  the  feeling  of  that  deputa- 
tion, and  he  believed  that  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  Norfolk,  when  he  said  that 
nothing  short  of  the  total  abolition  of  that  law 
would  be  satisfactory  to  them.” 

To  this  the  Premier  replied, — “ 1 quite  agree 
that  the  law  of  distress  is  a law  of  severity 
whioh  cannot  be  justified,  and  the  course  which 
has  been  taken  in  Scotland  may  lead  the 
English  farmer  to  say  that  he  has  not  been 
treated  on  the  same  principle.” 

As  this  is  a purely  social  question,  and  one 
•of  great  interest  to  all  of  us,  it  oannot  be 
desirable  that  this  relic  of  a feudal  system,  no 
longer  suited  to  our  civilisation,  as  many  of 
us  think,  should  remain  at  least  misunderstood, 
and  the  Builder  may,  therefore,  be  doing  us  a 
great  service  in  permitting  such  a question  to 
be  ventilated  in  its  pages.  E.  Grimes. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS  FOR  GLASGOW. 

TriE  Glasgow  Town  Council  have  resolved  to 
ask  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  late  President  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  adjudicate  on 
the  plans  which  have  been  sent  in  by  architects 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  muni- 
cipal buildings  for  Glasgow.  It  is  stated  that  no 
fewer  than  ninety-eight  boxes  and  parcels  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  Glasgow  town-clerk  in  con- 
nexion with  the  competitive  designs  for  the 
buildings.  The  designs  have  been  numbered 
consecutively  from  1 to  98,  and  insured  by  a 
floating  policy  to  the  extent  of  5,0001.  A 
number  of  architects  sent  in  copies  of  reports 
on  their  plans  for  distribution  among  members 
of  the  Town  Council,  but  the  committee  have 
declined  to  distribute  them,  leaving  the  matter 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  adjudicator. 


BLUNDELL’S  SCHOOL,  TIVERTON 
Tiie  memorial-stone  of  the  new  buildings  was 
laid  on  the  26th  ult.  by  the  Earl  of  Devon.  The 
site  consists  of  about  20  acres,  and  the  new 
buildings  will  accommodate  250  boys.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  is  estimated  at  about  15.000Z. 
The  buildings  have  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Hayward,  of  Exeter,  and  the  contractors  for  the 
work  are  Messrs.  Langdon  & Poole,  Minehead. 
In  style  the  new  school  will  correspond  with  the 
old  one,  but  the  interior  will  be  considerably 
different.  The  buildings  will  be  arranged  so  as  to 
carry  out  the  present  system  of  teaching  by  the 
use  of  class-rooms  in  combination  with  a large 
school,  or  assembly-hall,  and  the  whole  of  these 
(rooms,  with  the  exception  of  the  laboratory  and 
adjacent  lecture-room,  will  be  on  the  upper 
floor.  The  large  room  will  be  6G  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  have  an  open- timbered  roof ; and  the  class- 
rooms, six  in  number,  will  vary  from  31  ft.  to 
24  ft.  in  length,  and  be  generally  20  ft.  wide  and 
14  ft.  in  height.  The  entrance  will  be  through 
the  tower,  which  is  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  building,  and  over  the  doorway  will 
be  a niche  for  a Btatue  of  the  founder. 
A second  external  doorway  in  the  tower 
is  intended  to  form  an  approach  to  a 
chapel,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  soon 
erected.  Beyond  the  tower  the  principal  stair- 
case will  lead  up  to  the  rooms  above,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  north  front  will  contain  the  labo- 
ratory, a room  for  apparatus,  and  a lecture-room 
underneath  the  great  school-room.  Under  the 
class-rooms  will  be  a cloak-room,  a room  for  the 
day  boys,  one  for  the  assistant-masters,  a school 
library,  and  a large  dining-hall  intended  for 
boarders  in  the  head-master's  house,  as  well  as 
for  such  day  boys  as,  living  a distance  from 
the  school,  may  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  master’s  table.  The  accommodation  for 
the  head-master  will  be  convenient,  and  have 
kitchen  offices  sufficiently  large  for  taking 
boarders,  but  no  further  provision  is  made  for 
them  in  the  present  contract.  The  north  front 
of  the  building  will  be  108  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  including 
the  head-master’s  house,  will  be  about  224  ft. 
The  whole  of  the  building  will  be  erected  with 
Halberton  stone,  with  dressings  of  Doulting 
stone. 


ARCHITECTURE,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The  following  are  the  prize-gainers  in  the 
department: — 

Architecture,  Mr.T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A. 
— Construction,  second  series,  Donaldson  Silver 
Medal,  A.  S.  Vowel!,  of  London ; Certificate,  2, 
C.  H.  Bedells,*  of  Crouch  End;  Third  Class, 
F.  W.  St.  Aubyn,  of  London.  First  series,  Prize, 
C.  J.  Tait,  of  London ; Certificate,  2,  F.  S. 
Ogilvie,*  of  North  Shields.  Third  class,  S.  J. 
Bury,  of  Whetstone.  Fine  Art,  second  series, 
Donaldson  Silver  Medal,  A.  B.  Pite,  of  London. 
Second  Class,  Wm.  A.  Pite,  of  London;  Third 
Class,  F.  A.  Gerrish,  of  London.  First  Series, 
Prize,  W.  J.  Lander,  of  London ; Third  Class, 
B.  V.  Westbrook,  of  London,  C.  Turner,  of 
London..  Modern  Practice,  Prize.  Fr.  E.  Eales, 
of  London.  Certificates,  2,  R.  E.  Smith,*  of 
Forest  Hill.  3.  A.  G.  Morten,  of  London.  4. 
(equal)  S.  J.  Bury,  of  London,  F.  G.  F.  Hooper, 
of  London.  Ladies’  Class,  Prize,  Laura  E. 
Jones,  of  London.  Certificate,  2,  Edith  M. 
Smith,  of  Forest  Hill  ; Second  Class,  Elizabeth 
Beck,  of  London;  Third  Class,  Hannah  Oliver, 
of  Kew. 

The  Council  of  the  College  have  again  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Roger  Smith  to  conduct  these 
classes  for  the  session  1880-81,  in  the  absence  of 
ProfeBsor  Hayter  Lewis. 


“THE  SITE  OF  THE  ’51  EXHIBITION.” 

Sir, — In  last  week’s  number  of  the  Builder 
you  remark,  in  reply  to  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Worssam,  “The  site  of  the  ’51  Exhibition  should 
oertainly  be  marked.”  Permit  me  to  state  that 
when  talking  over  business  matters  with  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  in  1852,  while  making 
the  plans  for  the  present  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  I distinctly  remember  his  telling 
me,  “ I have  planted  the  site  of  the  old  Exhibi- 
tion with  a special  lcind  of  grass,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  spot  in  years  to  come.” 

That  was  his  idea  of  a memorial.  Why 
cannot  this  simple  plan  still  be  carried  out  ? 

Philip  B.  Lee,  Architect. 


“SMALL  POWER  ENGINES.” 

Sir, — May  I be  permitted  to  answer  the  very  suggestive 
inquiry,  under  the  above  heading,  contained  in  your  issue 
of  the  19th  ult.  ? 

Mr.  Sewell  wishes  to  know  of  a firm  that  will  supply 
small  power  engines  to  do  the  following  work  in  a country 
house,  viz. 

1.  Pump  water. 

2.  Do  minor  farm  work. 

3.  Warm  the  building. 

-1.  When  not  engaged  on  Nos.  1 and  2 to  produce  power 
for  two  electric  lights. 

The  first  three  conditions  are  not  by  any  means  new  to 
my  firm,  as  several  of  the  hot-air  engines  we  manufacture, 
and  which  have  been  described  in  your  pages,  are  doing 
this  class  of  work.  The  stove  of  the  hot-air  engine  warms 
a room  ; and,  if  need  be,  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace  can 
be  utilised  for  warming  by  the  hot-air  system,  or  it  may 
be  used  to  supply  heat  to  the  hot-water  boiler  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse. 

From  J-li.p.  to  5-h  p.  the  hot-air  engine  will  do  this  class 
of  work  with  very  little  consumption  of  fuel,  and  with 
much  less  attention  and  skill  than  is  required  to  drive  a 
steam  engine. 

No.  4 is  the  only  condition  requiring  more  than  ordinary 
consideration,  not  because  of  the  mechanical  difficulties 
so  much  as  the  extraordinary  perverseness  of  electric 
engineers  when  describing  a fact. 

The  Transatlantic  fabrications  about  electric  light  have 
made  ordinary  engineers  and  mechanical  men  in  this 
oountry  despair  of  ever  receiving  the  truth.  Gravitation 
having  placed  these  audacities  in  the  gutter,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  know  that  Dr.  Siemens,  Dr.  Hopkinson,  and  other 
authorities,  have  been  able  to  tell  us  what  power  is 
required  to  produce  the  electric  light. 

According  to  Dr.  Siemens,  an  electric  light  of  6,000 
candles  requires  an  engine  of  4-horse  power,  and  to  illu- 
minate three  quarters  of  an  acre,  nine  of  such  lights 
would  be  required,  absorbing  the  energy  of  a 36-horse 
power  engine. 

I have  watched  the  progress  of  the  electric  light  with 
some  interest,  and  although  I shall  be  glad  to  see  a de-  ' 
mand  for  hot-air  engines  for  driving  the  magneto-electric 
machines,  I think  that,  until  further  improvements  are 
made  in  the  production  of  the  light,  small  motors  will  be 
of  little  nse. 

Where  water  is  abundant  our  water-motors  will  produce 
power  for  the  electric  light.  One  we  have  just  delivered 
to  Mr.  Hussey-Vivian,  M.P.,  for  his  silver-mines  in 
Norway,  will  be  driven  by  a head  of  water  490  ft.  high, 
producing  25-horse  power.  When  this  is  not  winding  it 
might  produce  the  electric  light  with  ease. 

If  your  correspondent  wishes  us  to  test  any  electric- 
light  apparatus,  in  order  to  see  what  power  is  required  to 
produce  one  or  two  lights  in  order  to  obtain  information 
on  which  to  base  an  estimate  for  hot-air  engines,  I will, 
with  pleasure,  conduct  such  an  experiment  free  of 
charg°-  W.  H.  Bailet. 

***  Among  various  manufacturers  who  write,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Jackson,  Kingsburv  Iron-works,  Ballspond’ 
says,  “I  make  a speciality  similar  to  what  is  required  by 
your  correspondent." 


* Obtained  number  of  marks  qualifying  for  a prize. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Soham. — Soham  parish  church  has  lately  been 
re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  after  restora- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn, 
architect,  according  to  whom  the  church  was 
originally  a “ cross  church,”  with  a central 
tower,  built  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  nave  is  52  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  side 
aisles  of  the  same  length  and  9 ft.  wide,  divided 
from  the  nave  by  arcades  of  four  arches,  spring- 
ing alternately  from  octagonal  and  circular 
shafts,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  and  plain 
pointed  arches  of  two  orders.  The  central 
tower,  22  ft.  square,  springs  from  four  pointed 
and  enriched  arches  of  three  orders,  rising 
from  semicircular  responds  with  enriched  capi- 
tals and  plain  bases.  The  works  now  com- 
pleted comprise  the  complete  repair  of  all  the 
windows,  doors,  and  other  stonework,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  New  roofs  have  been  put 
to  the  north  and  south  transepts,  as  well  as  to 
the  two  chapels,  and  a now  floor  to  the  tower. 
The  work  has  also  included  the  re-plastering 
of  the  walls,  the  removal  of  the  galleries 
which  surrounded  and  encumbered  the  church 
on  all  sides,  the  re-arrangement  of  the  seating, 
the  opening  of  the  tower  to  the  church,  the 
removal  of  the  font,  the  repairing  and  re-tiling 
of  the  floor,  the  re-glazing  of  all  the  windows, 
and  the  warming  of  the  church.  Some  portions 
of  the  work  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Tooley,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  they  were 
completed  by  Messrs.  Tebbitt,  of  Soham,  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  3,0001.  Mr.  Tebbitt,  sen., 
died  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  which 
was  then  taken  up  by  his  son.  The  accom- 
modation  is  for  562  persons. 

Wilden. — A new  church  at  Wilden  has  lately 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  church  has  been  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Baldwin,  J.P.,  on  ground  the  gift  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  It  consists  of 
a nave,  chancel,  vestry,  organ.chamber,  and 
bell-cote,  and  will  accommodate  150  adults. 
The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  The  materials 
used  are  the  best  facing  bricks,  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  tiles  for  the  roof.  The  roof,  internally, 
is  open-timbered.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hopkins,  diocesan  architect,  Worcester ; and  the 
contractor  was  Mr.  J.  Cook,  of  Hartlebury.  The 
original  contract  for  the  church  was  1,4001., 
exclusive  of  boundary-walls,  heating-apparatus, 
lighting,  the  Communion  service,  and  the  church 
furniture,  which,  with  the  cost  of  the  organ, 
must  make  the  total  expenditure  amount  to 
between  2,0001.  and  3,0001. 

Oldham. — The  new  chnrch  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Ashton-road,  Oldham,  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Messrs.  Wild  & 
Collins,  of  Oldham,  are  the  architects.  The 
church  is  in  the  thirteenth-century  style  of 
English  architecture,  and  on  plan  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  clergy  and 
choir  vestries,  with  a contemplated  tower  and 
spire  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  for  which 
the  foundations  have  been  put  in.  The  walls 
are  built  of  Yorkshire  parpoints,  with  Warwick 
stone  dressings,  backed  up  with  Highmoor 
rubble.  The  roofs  throughout  are  open  timbered, 
and  varnished.  The  benches  are  of  pitch-pine, 
varnished,  and  provide  accommodation  for  550 
worshippers,  exclusive  of  twenty-four  seats  in 
the  chancel  for  the  choir.  Tne  floors  of  the 
aisles  are  flagged  with  Rochdale  flags,  and  the 
chancel  floor  is  laid  with  ornamental  tiles.  The 
reredos,  which  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  of  Fernholm,  is  of  Caen  stone,  with 
carvings  emblematic  of  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  head  of  the  side  panels,  the  centre  panel 
having  the  head  of  Christ,  with  a crown  of 
thorns.  The  pulpit  is  also  of  Caen  stone.  The 
church  is  warmed  on  the  low-pressure  hot- 
water  system,  with  Wagstaff’s  saddle  boiler. 
The  contractors  have  been: — For  foundations, 
Mr.  Joseph  Stevens ; for  masons’  work,  Messrs. 
J.  & J.  Whitehead,  of  Marsden;  joiners’  work, 
Messrs.  Chas.  Schofield  & Co. ; plumbing  and 
glazing,  Mr.  John  Bardsley ; slating,  Mr.  Daniel 
Lees ; plastering,  Mr.  James  Hall ; heating 
apparatus,  Mr.  Giles  Shaw;  gasfittings  and 
communion-rail,  Messrs.  Gentle  & Falconer; 
reredos,  Messrs.  Joseph  Bonehill  & Co.,  of  Man- 
chester; pulpit  and  font,  Mr.  James  Hilton,  of 
Manchester ; chancel  tiling,  the  Campbell  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  Stoke-on-Trent.  The  Com- 
munion-table has  been  made  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Mellor. 

Llanbadern.  — Llanbadern  Church,  Aberyst- 
with,  was  reopened  on  the  1st  of  July  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  after  restoration  and  refur- 
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nishing  of  the  tower  and  transepts,  at  a cost  of 
abont  2,5001,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Seddon,  architect.  The  transepts  have  been 
re-roofed,  and  the  crnx  groined  in  wood  under  the 
belfry-stage.  The  freestone  pulpit,  which  has 
two  figures  in  bas-relief,  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Mr.  Stannua,  is  a memorial-gift  of  the 
Bishop’s.  Messrs.  Roderick  Williams  & Son  have 
executed  the  work  of  the  restoration.  The  nave 
was  restored  some  years  since  by  the  same 
architect,  and  the  chancel  will  shortly  be  taken 
in  hand. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Somercotes. — Four  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  School  - chapel  have  been  laid  at 
Somercotes,  Derbyshire.  The  building  will  cost 
720 1.,  including  the  cost  of  the  land.  The  chapel 
will  accommodate  200  persons.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  Page,  of  South  Normanton,  and  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Eyre,  of  Cod  nor. 

London. — The  City-road  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  Decem- 
ber last,  has  been  reopened,  after  restoration,  in 
which  all  the  old  and  familiar  features  have 
been  reproduced.  The  fine  plaster-enriched 
ceiling,  which  was  100  years  old,  has  been  re- 
produced from  castings  of  the  fragments  of  the 
ornament  not  quite  burnt,  and  decorated  and 
gilded.  The  lighting  is  by  two  sun-burners,  re- 
placing the  former  plan  of  a ring  of  burners 
round  the  gallery.  The  ventilation  is  on  the 
tube-system,  Weaver’s  extractors  being  used  in 
the  roof.  All  the  monuments  have  been  restored 
precisely  as  before,  including  one  of  the  granite 
monoliths  supporting  the  apse-arch  which  was 
erected  as  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Waddy.  The  morning  or  Bmall  side- 
chapel  has  a new  roof  of  panelled  pitch-pine, 
with  ceiling-light,  with  an  outer  one  glazed  with 
Rendle’s  glazing.  The  warming  is  to  be 
effected  by  Grundy’s  system.  The  architect  ia 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  J.  D. 
Hobson,  of  the  Adelphi,  who  has  carried  out  the 
work  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  weeks,  the 
amount  of  the  contract  being  about  5,0001.  The 
gas-lighting  is  by  Messrs.  Strode  & Co. ; the 
ventilating  by  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Co. ; 
and  the  ornamental  work  by  Mr.  Mullen. 

Pendleton. — A new  Welsh  Presbyterian  chapel, 
with  schools  and  house  adjoining,  have  lately 
been  completed.  They  were  designed  and  car- 
ried out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Dawes,  architect,  Manchester.  They  are  situated 
in  Broad-street,  Pendleton,  and  in  Btyle  they  are 
based  on  the  Romanesque.  The  walls  through- 
out are  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  on  the  principal  front  some  good 
carving  and  ornamental  stonework  add  to  the 
effective  appearance  of  the  buildings.  The 
chapel,  which  accommodates  305  persons  on  the 
ground-floor  and  258  in  the  galleries,  is  57  ft. 
long,  30  ft.  7 in.  wide,  and  32  ft.  high.  The 
floor  rises  as  it  recedes  from  the  pulpit,  so  that 
all  those  who  have  sittings  at  the  back  have  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  minister.  The  inner 
and  outer  porches  or  lobbies  are  arranged  to 
prevent  draughts  interfering  with  the  comfort  of 
the  congregation  sitting  near  the  inner  entranoe. 
The  air  of  the  lobby  will  be  warmed  by  hot- 
water  piping,  the  same  as  that  in  the  chapel 
itself,  so  that  any  rush  of  cold  air  from  the 
outer  porch  would  he  intercepted  and  warmed 
before  it  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  building. 
The  staircases  to  the  galleries  flank  the  prin- 
cipal front,  and  are  entered  from  the  outer 
porch.  They  are  designed  externally  to  break 
up  the  otherwise  broad  and  flat  gable  end  of 
the  chapel,  and  they  give,  in  connexion  with  the 
turret  that  surmounts  the  gable  and  the  re- 
cessed portion  over  the  front  entrance,  a varied 
outline.  The  whole  of  the  windows  in  the  prin- 
cipal front  of  the  chapel  are  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  ventilation  has  been  oarefully  con- 
sidered, and  alternative  systems  of  natural  and 
artificial  extraction  have  been  provided  for  by 
ornamental  outlets  in  the  ceiling  underneath  the 
galleries,  and  by  piercings  in  the  ornamental 
string  of  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  connected  in 
each  case  with  the  foul-air  trunks  that  convey 
the  vitiated  air  to  the  extraction-shaft;  the 
impure  air  will  be  drawn  upwards  and  will 
thence  escape.  Whenever  found  necessary,  to 
meet  the  varying  conditions  of  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  extraction-boilers  will  be  used 
to  rarefy  the  air  in  the  extraction-shafts  and 
accelerate  the  upward  current;  but  for  the 
present  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary 
to  make  this  extra  provision.  The  escape- 
outlets  in  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  are  confined 


to  three  bays  furthest  from  the  pulpit,  with  the 
view  of  making  the  current  of  air  passing  from 
that  part  help  to  convey  the  voice  of  the 
minister  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
building.  In  connexion  with  the  chapel  there 
is  a minister’s  vestry  and  conveniences  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation,  and  between  the  chapel 
and  the  schools  there  are  three  rooms  that  may 
be  alternately  used  as  vestries  or  class-rooms. 
Over  these  rooms  are  arranged  the  organ- 
chamber  and  two  additional  class-roomB.  The 
school-room  is  48  ft.  long,  36  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft. 
high.  In  the  basement  there  are  store-rooms, 
tea-room,  heating-chamber,  &c.  A lift  is  carried 
from  the  tea-room  to  the  school-room  for  the 
convenient  supply  of  the  various  articles 
required  at  large  tea-meetings.  The  chapel- 
keeper’s  house  is  at  the  back  of  the  main 
buildings,  and  is  quite  detached.  The  contrac- 
tors for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Enley,  Jones,  & 
Robertson.  Mr.  Joseph  Roberts  was  the  clerk 
of  the  works.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  was 
about  5,500Z. 

Bude. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Bude,  Cornwall.  It  has  been  built 
by  Mr.  Beckley,  of  Holsworthy,  from  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  Hine,  architect,  Plymouth,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  1,8001.  It  is  Byzantine  in 
character,  and  Plymouth  limestone  and  Bath 
freestone  are  used  externally.  The  chapel  con- 
sists of  a nave  with  a transeptal  end,  divided 
from  the  main  building  by  an  arcade  of  three 
segmental  arches  extending  across  the  building. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  allow  of  the  lower  end, 
with  the  transepts,  being  shut  off  from  the  nave 
during  service  in  winter,  and  also  to  facilitate 
its  use  as  a school.  The  larger  congregations  of 
the  Bummer  months  will  thus  be  provided  for, 
and  the  chapel  will  not  be  inconveniently  roomy 
in  winter.  The  interior  is  highly  finished,  and 
has  a pitch-pine  dado  carried  to  the  height  of  the 
pews,  which  also  are  of  varnished  pitched  pine. 
The  windows,  of  which  there  are  fifteen,  are 
round-headed,  and  have  been  glazed  with  cathe- 
dral glass,  in  two  tints,  by  Fonracre  & Son,  of 
Stonehouse.  The  ceiling,  which  is  flat,  is 
divided  into  square  pauels  by  moulded  beams, 
sustaining  the  pendants  of  coloured  metal  which 
uphold  the  coronas  for  the  lighting  of  the  chapel. 
The  exterior  of  the  chapel  is  relieved  by  bold 
entrance-porches,  and  the  frontage  by  the 
window  columns  and  mouldings,  and  a little 
carving,  done  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 


The  Industrial  Arts  of  India.  By  George 
C.  M.  Birdwood,  C.S.I.,  M.D.  Edin.  With 
Map  and  Woodcuts.  Chapman  & Hall. 

This,  which  is  one  of  the  series  of  Art  Handbooks 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  has  been  prepared  to 
form  a guide  to  the  publio  in  visiting  the  India 
Museum,  now  transferred  to  the  authorities  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  second  part 
of  the  book  is,  in  great  measure,  a reprint  of  the 
author’s  Handbook  to  the  Indian  Court  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  This  was  so  well 
received  that  Dr.  Birdwood  had  resolved  to  re- 
publish it,  with  additions,  when  he  was  asked  to 
write  a popular  handbook  in  connexion  with  the 
re-opening  of  the  India  Museum  under  its  new 
administration.  The  material  already  collected 
formed  part  of  this, — not,  as  the  author  explains, 
that  the  book  thus  formed  is  directly  an  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  the  India  Museum  : it  must 
rather  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  its  deficiencies  ; 
the  treatise  giving  a general  outline  of  Indian 
art  manufactures  which  are  partially,  but  only 
partially,  illustrated  by  the  contents  of  the 
Museum.  To  this  is  prefixed  a sketch  of  the 
Hindu  Pantheon,  the  enormous  ramifications  of 
which  cannot  be  even  briefly  set  down  under  a 
considerable  number  of  pages,  and  some  know- 
ledge of  which  is  necessary  to  understanding 
half  the  interest  of  the  manual  arts  of  India. 
So  Dr.  Birdwood  affirms,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
contradict  him ; though  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  great  interest  of  Indian  art  lies 
really  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is  purely  deco- 
rative, and  into  which  no  story  and  no  repre- 
sentation of  their  multifarious  deities  enters,  the  J 
interest  in  regard  to  the  latter  being,  after  all, 
rather  archaeological  than  artistic.  Nevertheless, 
the  information  given  upon  this  subject  is  no 
doubt  of  much  interest  in  itself,  and  the  small 
drawings  whioh  accompany  it  will  enable  those 
who  are  desirous  of  following  up  the  Hindu  my- 
thology in  its  artistic  illustration  to  identify  the 


various  deities.  But  the  sketches  given  of 
them,  many  of  which  represent  figures  we  are 
all  more  or  less  familiar  with,  recal  Ruskin’s 
effective  comparison  between  the  morale  of  the 
Highlander  and  the  Hindu,  as  connected  with 
the  love  of  nature  in  the  one,  and  the  worship 
of  monstrous,  cruel,  and  mis-shapen  deities  in 
the  other.  And,  in  fact,  Dr.  Birdwood,  by  im- 
plication, oonfirms  Rnskin’s  view,  when  he 
remarks  on  the  bad  effect  which  much  of  this 
grotesque  mythology  has  had  upon  Hindu  art, 
in  leading  the  artists  of  the  Peninsula  to  the 
constant  representation  of  monstrous  and  mis- 
shapen forms.  He  points  out,  and  one  or  two 
of  his  illustrations,  show  that  the  Hindu  has  not 
been  without  the  faculty  of  carving  graceful 
human  figures  when  his  mythology  presented 
him  now  and  then  with  a god  who  was  in  the 
image  of  man ; but  people  who  are  continually 
led  to  produce  figures  which  are  essentially 
symbolic  rather  than  human  in  character,  and 
in  which  the  symbolism  is  carried  out  by  the 
production  of  figures  with  a plurality  of  heads, 
arms,  or  legs,  and  in  other  ways  entirely  and 
purposely  departing  from  the  human  type  while 
just  recalling  it  sufficiently  to  give  point  to  the 
grotesque  character  of  its  treatment,  are  almost 
inevitably  bound  to  lose  the  power  of  excellence 
in  the  representation  of  human  expression  ; and 
the  natural  result  is  that  Indian  art,  with  all 
the  truly  exquisite  elaboration  and  fancy  which 
it  displays  in  dealing  with  purely  ornamental 
work,  has  produced  an  enormous  number  of  the 
most  hideous  figures  that  ever  were  invented 
by  man. 

The  Hindu  artist  is  not  much  better  at  animals, 
though  he  does  not  intentionally  caricature 
them.  But  perhaps  the  influences  which  led 
him  away  from  the  realistic  study  of  the  human 
figure  have  also  operated  to  make  him  blind  to 
the  anatomical  points  of  animal  framework.  In 
this  respect  the  Hindu  artists  stand  in  curioHS 
contrast  to  the  Japanese,  who  are  also  a people 
incapable  of  correctly  representing  the  human 
figure  and  at  the  same  time  are  beautiful  artists 
in  decorative  work  ; but  with  this  the  Japanese 
combine  a rare  power  of  representing  animal 
life  with  spirit  and  fidelity,  which  the  Hindus 
seem  entirely  to  want.  Their  animals  are  gro- 
tesque in  proportion  and  action,  for  the  most 
part,  and  are  often  almost  boneless  in  appear- 
ance and  destitute  of  proper  articulation  of  the 
joints  ; and  perspective,  when  it  comes  to  draw- 
ing on  the  flat,  is  quite  a mystery  to  them. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  we  come  from 
figure-subjects,  human  or  animal,  to  pure  orna- 
ment, Indian  art  is  for  the  most  part  superb, 
not  only  in  design,  but  in  the  beautifully  fit  way 
of  treating  the  material,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  floral  types  are  made  use  of  as  the  basis 
of  artificial  ornament.  Among  the  instances  of 
the  true  taste  in  regard  to  material  Bbown  in 
Indian  woik,  Dr.  Birdwood  especially  mentions 
their  treatment  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
manner  in  which  the  least  possible  bulk  of  a 
costly  material  is  turned  to  the  greatest  possible 
account  in  artistic  value,  and  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  such  work  to  so  much  of  English  gold 
and  silver  work,  where  weight  and  mass  of 
material  seem  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  in 
itself  for  which  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  pay 
even  more  highly  than  design.  We  have  before 
commented  on  this  vulgarity  of  taste  in  English 
work  of  this  kind,  and  are  glad  to  find  Dr. 
Birdwood  speaking  so  strongly  on  the  point. 
He  adds  that  English  dealers  in  bijouterie  will 
weigh  such  specimens  of  Indian  gold  and  silver 
work  in  their  hands,  and  look  on  them  with  con- 
tempt for  their  lightness,  which,  when  combined 
with  such  beautifully  artistic  use  of  the  material, 
is,  of  course,  one  of  their  excellencies,  and 
renders  them  a far  better  investment  of  money, 
even,  than  “the  unseemly  dead-weight  gold  and 
silver  manufactures  of  London  and  Birming- 
ham, for  which  customers  have  to  pay  four 
times  more  than  the  value  of  their  weight,”  and 
in  which,  as  the  author  truly  observes,  the 
object  seems  to  be  to  “ bestow  the  least  amount 
of  work  on  the  greatest  amount  of  metal.” 

The  book  is  adorned  with  a sufficient  number 
of  excellent  illustrations  of  Indian  decorative 
art,  to  render  it  in  itself  a considerable  help  to 
appreciating  the  beauty  of  Indian  art,  even 
apart  from  the  Museum,  and  a good  account  is 
given  of  eaoh  branch  of  work.  It  is  noticed 
that  there  is  one  form  of  art,  lace,  that  has  only 
recently  been  introduced  into  India,  but  for 
which  (as  one  would  have  expected)  the  native 
artists  show  great  aptitude,  and  in  which  they 
have  already  produced  beautiful  work.  At 
present  India  is  still  a country  where  all  orna- 
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mental  work  is  hand-made,  and  therefore  has 
almost  inevitably  an  artistic  style  and  feeling ; 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  machinery  will  set 
its  hoof  there  before  long.  The  art  is,  however, 
more  traditional  than  people  are  aware  of  who 
do  not  see  much  of  it ; the  same  forms  are  con- 
tinually repeated,  but  they  are  all  beautifnl 
forms,  so  far  as  the  purely  decorative  work  is 
concerned ; but  the  author  remarks  that  the 
influence  of  European  education  and  “ the 
irresistible  energy  of  the  mechanical  productive- 
ness of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  ” are 
already  going  far  to  vitiate  the  beauty  of  the 
traditional  art  of  India,  and  to  confuse  its  forms. 
Another  remark  of  Dr.  Bird  wood’s  we  may  quote 
verbatim: — “The  worst  mischief  is  perhaps 
done  by  the  architecture  foisted  on  the  country 
by  the  Government  of  India,  whioh,  being  the 
architecture  of  the  State,  is  naturally  thought 
to  be  worthy  of  all  imitation.  The  Nawab  of 
Bahawalpur  was  the  other  day  installed  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  auspicious  event,  the  Indian  Government 
built  him  a palace,  which  is  the  ghastliest  piece 
of  bare  Classicism  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  even 
with  so  many  examples  before  us  in  this  country 
of  the  Dissenting-chapels  and  vestry-halls  of  the 
last  century.  And  now  Holkar,  in  obvious 
emulation  of  this  preposterous  production,  is 
building  for  himself  a vast  Italian  palace  at 
Indore,  which  is  to  cost  many  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  will  be  like  Trentham,  or  Buckingham 
Palace,  or  anything  else  in  the  world  but  a 
habitation  meant  for  kings.  This  sort  of  thing 
has  been  going  on  all  over  India  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  British  peace  in  1803-6, 
and  1818-19,  and  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  the 
evil  we  deplore.”  We  fear  there  is  no  hope  of 
any  remedy  for  this,  unless  we  could  educate  the 
British  Government  in  architecture,  which 
seems  out  of  the  question. 


VARIORUM. 

A new  edition  of  “ Dickens’s  Dictionary  of 
London”  has  been  published.  As  some  little 
omissions  that  we  pointed  out  in  the  first  issue 
have  been  supplied  in  this,  we  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  it  is  an  improved  edition.  The 
Dictionary  has  been  received  with  great  favour 

by  the  public. Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  about  to 

issue  “ Our  Ancient  Monuments  and  the  Land 
Around  Them,”  an  antiquarian  and  historical 
account  of  the  antiquities  which  are  proposed 
to  be  preserved  by  the  Ancient  Monuments  Bill 
now  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
work  will  be  illustrated,  and  will  have  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  bart. “ Ancient 

Wood  and  Iron  Work  in  Cambridge  ” is  the  title 
of  a work  about  to  be  published  in  parts  by 
Spalding,  of  Cambridge,  containing  a series  of 
elevations  and  sections  drawn  from  examples  of 
carved  wood  and  wrought-iron  work  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  by  W.  B.  Redfarn, 

with  descriptive  letterpreBS. With  reference 

to  the  numerous  new  synagogues  to  which  we 
have  lately  referred,  the  following  as  to  the 
anoient  synagogue,  from  Canon  Farrar’s  “Life 
of  Christ,”  will  not  be  out  of  place  : — " It  was 
simply  a rectangular  hall,  with  a pillared  portico 
of  Grecian  architecture,  of  which  the  further 
extremity  (where  the  ‘ sanctuary  ’ was  placed) 
usually  pointed  towards  Jerusalem,  which,  Bince 
the  time  of  Solomon,  had  always  been  the 
kibleh, — i.e.,  the  consecrated  direction, — of  a 
Jew’s  worship,  as  Mecca  is  of  a Mohammedan’s. 
In  wealthier  places  it  was  built  of  white  marble, 
and  sculptured  on  the  outside  in  alto-relievo, 
with  rude  ornaments  of  vine-leaves  and  grapes, 
or  the  budding  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna.  On 
entering  there  were  seats  on  one  side  for  the 
men ; on  the  other,  behind  a lattice,  were  seated 
the  women,  shrouded  in  their  long  veils.  At 
one  end  was  the  tebhah,  or  ark  of  painted  wood, 
which  contained  the  sacred  Soriptures,  and  at 
one  side  was  the  btma,  or  elevated  seat  for  the 
reader  or  preacher.  Clergy,  properly  speaking, 
there  were  none,  but  in  the  chief  seats  were  the 
ten  or  more  batlantm,  “ men  of  leisure,”  or  lead- 
ing  elders ; and  pre-eminent  among  these  the 
chief  of  the  synagogue,  r6sh  hak-kendseth. 
Inferior  in  rank  to  these  were  the  chazz&n,  or 
clerk,  whose  duty  it  was  to.  keep  the  sacred 
books ; the  sheliach,  corresponding  to  our 
sacristan  or  verger,  and  the  pamastm , or  shep- 
herds, who  in  some  respeots  acted  as  deacons.” 

From  the  July  number  of  “Picturesque 

Europe,” — an  excellent  one, — we  take  a para- 
graph as  to  the  fountains  of  Constantinople  : — 
“ At  every  oomer  fountains  of  pure  running 
water  supply  the  element  which  plays  so  promi- 


nent a part  in  the  religion  of  Islam,  and  which  is 
in  constant  demand  for  purification  after  prayer. 
These  fountains  vary  in  size  and  magnificence ; 
some  are  mere  openings  in  a wall,  others  are 
square-built  temples  of  marble,  with  dome-like 
roofs  and  projecting  eaves,  richly  decorated  and 
inscribed  with  suitable  texts.  The  words,  ‘ By 
water  everything  lives,’  may  be  deciphered  on 
almost  all, — here  cut  into  the  stone,  there  written 
in  golden  letters  upon  an  azure  ground.  Some 
of  these  fountains  enjoy  especial  prestige,  as  that 
of  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia,  which  stands  upon 
a wide  terrace  on  the  Asiatic  side  above  the 
Bosphorus,  shaded  by  plane-trees,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  glittering  white  houses,  castles,  and 
towers  of  Europe,  the  prison  formerly  of  the 
Janissaries,  who  once  made  and  unmade  sultans, 
and  governed  the  capital  with  despotic,  irre- 
sponsible rule.  To  this  come  not  only  humble 
neighbours  to  fill  their  water-vessels,  but  great 
ladies  are  ferried  across  in  their  private  caiques 
— the  gondolas  of  Constantinople — from  the 
harems  of  Stamboul,  and  wait,  lying  enveloped 
in  their  yash-maks,  or  veils,  while  their  attendants 
bring  them  goblets  of  water  from  the  fountain 
which  is  so  much  esteemed.” 


$$tts«llsnwa:. 

Royal  Albert  Hall. — On  Sunday  afternoon 
last  there  were,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
5,000  attendants  at  the  organ  recital.  It  was 
the  last  of  the  series  which  has  been  given 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  by  Mr. 

H.  H.  Statham,  as  a labour  of  love.  The  pro- 

gramme was  laid  down  and  printed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  series,  and  consisted  entirely 
of  organ  music,  pure  and  simple,  of  high  cha- 
racter, and  with  very  little  reference  to  what  is 
called  the  popular  taste.  The  public  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  the  Council  of  the  Abort  Hall 
for  this  provision,  gratuitously,  of  a high  and 
fitting  form  of  enjoyment.  The  fine-art  exhi- 
bition at  the  hall  has  been  considerably  increased 
and  strengthened  since  its  opening,  and  the 
collection  of  ancient  and  modem  wood-carving 
should  be  seen  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
arts  of  the  country. On  this,  Saturday,  after- 

noon, a great  opera  concert  is  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Gye,  with  the  artistes  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  including  Madame  Patti  and  Madame 
Albani.  The  interior  of  the  hall,  on  the  last 
occasion  when  Mr.  Gye  gave  a concert  here,  was 
a sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  When  filled, 
as  it  was  then,  the  Albert  Hall  presents  a scene 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

New  Board  Schools. — Some  picturesque 
schools,  built  on  rising  ground,  and  affording 
accommodation  for  521  scholars,  were  opened 
at  Killamarsh,  near  Chesterfield,  on  the  16th 
ult.  Of  an  English  Domestic  type  of  Gothic, 
they  have  been  ereoted  at  an  expense  of 
4,4373.  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Innocent  & 
Brown,  of  Sheffield,  architects,  whose  experience 
in  school-board  schools  is  considerable.  The 
buildings  are  of  Dunford  Bridge  stone,  with 
dressings  from  the  Ancaster  quarries.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  Welsh  slates,  and  there 
are  Berkshire  ridge  creases.  A master’s  house 
is  attached  to  the  school-buildings.  The  dwarf 
boundary  wall  is  surmounted  by  wrought-iron 
railings.  The  rooms  have  all  a pitch-pine  dado, 
up  to  the  level  of  the  window-cills.  The  floors 
of  the  principal  compartments  are  laid  with 
wood  cubes.  The  warming  is  by  hot  water. 
The  following  tradesmen  carried  out  the  works. 
Mr.  J.  Lister,  of  Aston,  near  Rotherham,  general 
contractor ; Mr.  Holden,  Sheffield,  heating  appa- 
ratus ; Mr.  Harry  Hems,  Exeter,  carving ; and 
Messrs.  Redmayne,  MAy,  & Co.,  Sheffield,  desks 
and  fittings.  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  W.  W. 
Mabson. 

Value  of  Ground-rents. — On  the  24th  ult. 
Messrs.  Chesterton  & Sons  offered  for  sale,  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  freehold  ground  - rents, 
secured  upon  houses  in  Beaufort  - gardens, 
Brompton-road,  amounting  to  2213.  per  annum. 
They  were  sold  in  one  lot  for  6,600 1.  The 
houses  will  come  to  the  freeholder  in  about 

eighty  years  from  this  time. The  same 

auctioneers,  on  the  same  occasion,  offered  for 
sale  leasehold  ground-rents,  secured  on  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  St.  John’s-wood  neighbourhood. 
They  were  sold  in  two  lots.  The  first  lot,  giving 
a net  profit  rent  of  1153.  10s.  per  annum  for 
sixty-one  years  unexpired,  was  sold  for  1,9253. 
The  second,  a net  rent  of  613.  per  annum, 
also  for  sixty-one  years  unexpired,  sold  for 

I, 1303. 
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Industrial  Exhibition  at  the  East  End. 

— On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Sir  F.  Wyatt  Truscott)  proceeded  in  civic  state 
to  the  east  end  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  an  industrial  and  fine-art  exhibition  at 
the  Bow  and  Bromley  Institute.  The  Institute, 
which  has  been  established  for  ten  years,  is 
situated  over  the  North  London  Railway  station 
in  the  Bow-road.  The  exhibition  was  promoted 
with  a view  to  encourage  inventive  skill,  excel- 
lence of  workmanship,  and  the  wise  employ- 
ment of  workmen’s  spare  hours,  and  all  the 
exhibitors  belong  to  the  working  classes.  The 
articles  exhibited  are  arranged  under  five 
heads, — namely,  mechanioal  articles,  artistic, 
general,  fabrics  and  fancy  work,  and  work  done 
by  young  persons  under  eighteen.  Fifty  guineas 
in  prizes  are  offered,  of  whioh  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company  give  213.  The  Coopers’  Company  pro- 
vide a special  prize  for  the  best  specimens  of 
cooperage  or  articles  connected  with  that  trade. 
Various  firms  lend  interesting  specimens  of  their 
particular  trades ; thus,  Messrs.  Doulton  and 
Messrs.  Wedgwood  send  articles  of  pottery; 
Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  some  ornamental 
glass ; and  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bryant,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Bryant  & May,  sends  a valuable  col- 
lection of  Japanese  bronzes,  carvings,  and 
armour.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  for 
some  time  to  come  from  two  o’clock  until  ten 
at  night,  Sundays  excepted. 

Who  is  to  Blame  ? — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Hackney  Guardians  on  Wednesday,  says  the 
Metropolitan,  the  clerk  laid  before  the  Board  a 
report  from  the  building  committee,  stating  that 
they  had  considered  the  question  referred  to 
them  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  new  infir- 
mary buildings  were  placed,  and  they  found 
that  the  foundations  were  laid  25  ft.  nearer  to 
the  existing  infirmary  than  was  directed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  the  matter  be  laid  before  the 
Central  Board,  and  to  ask  their  advice  on  the 
matter.  “ The  report  having  been  received,  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  the  error  was 
raised.  Some  of  the  members  were  of  opinion 
that  it  rested  with  the  architects  ; others  con- 
sidered the  builder  culpable,  and  all  agreed  that 
the  mistake  was  a most  unfortunate  one. — In 
reply  to  a question,  Mr.  Higgins  said  a reason 
had  been  assigned  by  the  architects,  but  he 
(the  speaker)  could  not  give  it  in  publio.  On 
this,  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Hart  declared  their 
inability  to  vote  unless  they  were  put  in  posses- 
sion of  those  facts.  Eventually  they  were  given, 
and  then  followed  a discussion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  work  being  allowed  to  progress 
until  the  will  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  known.  In  the  end,  it  was  decided  to  for- 
ward a statement  of  the  affair  to  the  Upper 
Board,  and  also  to  let  the  architects  and  the 
builders  know  the  position  of  affairs.” 

Fires. — What  proved  to  be  a very  extensive 
fire  broke  out  on  Saturday  night,  soon  after 
nine  o’clock,  at  the  saw-mills  of  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Bartram,  & Prout,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. 
The  official  report  of  the  damage  states  that  a 
brick  building  of  two  floors,  about  120  ft.  by 
60  ft.,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Roberts  & Co., 
was  completely  burnt  out ; a briok  building  of 
one  floor,  about  35  ft.  by  20  ft.,  used  as  a boiler 
and  engine  house,  was,  with  the  contents,  very 
seriously  damaged  by  fire,  heat,  and  water ; and 
several  surrounding  stacks  of  timber  were  also 
greatly  damaged  by  fire,  water,  and  removal. 
The  stacks  in  an  adjoining  open  yard,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Lucas  Bros.,  builders,  also  suffered 
damage.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  ■ — 
At  half-past  four  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  a 
serious  fire  occurred  at  17,  Duke-street,  Blooms- 
bury, on  premises  occupied  by  Messrs.  Holland 
& Hannen,  builders.  The  fire  originated  in  the 
saw-mills  on  the  ground  floor,  from  an  unknown 
cause,  and  was  not  extinguished  until  the  mills 
and  the  contents  had  been  seriously  damaged  by 
fire  and  heat,  and  an  adjoining  building  of  three 
floors,  about  50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  used  as  a store, 
completely  burnt  out. 

The  Late  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. — The 

interesting  and  valuable  library  of  this  lamented 
writer  will  be  sold  by  auction,  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  & Hodge,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  next.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be 
glad  of  the  information. 

Window  Gardens. — I see  window-gardening 
is  a subject  with  you.  I have  had  some  iron 
window-gardens, — all  in  one  piece  with  the  sill, 
— holding  two  barrowfulB  of  earth  each,  per- 
fectly drained  and  safe,  for  years.  They  are 
fully  successful,  and  their  contents  are  in  luxu- 
riance now. — B. 
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The  Destruction  of  a Kailway  Bridge.—  Removing  the  Gravel.— This  objectionable 
An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  acci-  practice  continues  to  be  pursued  at  the  Eoyal 
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dent  on  the  Hereford  and  Brecon  Mid-Railway, 
by  washing  away  of  the  buttresses  of  a bridge 
over  a tributary  of  the  river  Wye,  was  resumed 
at  Brecon,  before  Mr.  D.  W.  J.  Thomas,  county 
coroner.  Colonel  Rich,  inspector  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  present.  The  accident  happened  on 
the  18th  ult.  A heavily-laden  goods  train  was 
to  pass  over  a bridge  across  a stream  known  as 
the  Llaingan  Brook,  but  the  abutments  of  the 
bridge  had,  owing  to  exceptionally  heavy  storms, 
been  washed  away,  and  when  the  train  reached 
the  spot  it  went  over  the  chasm,  and  was  utterly 
smashed,  and  a driver  named  Parker  was  killed. 
The  evidence  taken  now  tended  to  show  that  the 
bridge  was  fairly  well  and  substantially  built, 
and  that  the  exceptional  character  of  the  storm 
fully  accounted  for  the  accident.  The  testimony 
of  Colonel  Rich,  C.E.,  inspector  of  railways  for 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  had  examined  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe,  was  directly  to  this 
effect.  The  jury  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  death  of  George  Parker  was  purely 
accidental,  and  that  no  blame  was  attributable 
to  the  railway  officials. 

Schools  for  Girls. — On  the  29th  ult.  the 
North  London  Collegiate  Schools  for  Girls  were 
formally  opened  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  Mrs.  Thomson  presenting  the  prizes  to 
the  girls  in  the  Great  Hall.  The  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  late  chairman  of  the  Board,  was  also 
present.  His  Grace  was  taken  by  the  architect 
(Mr.  E.  C.  Robins)  over  the  building,  which  is 
now  entirely  in  the  occupation  of  the  girls.  The 
opening  of  the  Great  Hall  and  new  building 
associated  with  it,  by  the  Prinoe  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  took  place  in  July  last  year.  About  500 
girls  are  now  accommodated,  and  about  150  more 
are  awaiting  vacancies.  A tablet  recording  the 
munificence  of  the  Brewers’  Company  has  been 
placed  in  the  entrance-hall.  Thus  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  day-schools  in 
the  metropolis  for  the  higher  education  of  girls 
is  started  on  its  way,  with  every  modern  appli- 
ance to  ensure  continued  usefulness. 

A Merry  Old  Parson. — Ono  of  the  oldest 
Clergymen  living  is  the  Rev.  John  Russell,  or 
“ Passon  Jack,”  as  he  is  oftener  called  amongst 
his  North  Devon  parishioners.  The  reverend 
gentleman  is  fast  approaching  five  score  years, 
and  still  continues  to  be  as  “ lively  as  a cricket.” 
In  another  oolumn  of  this  paper  may  be  read 
an  account  of  the  new  Blundell  Sohool,  at 
Tiverton,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  upon  the  26th  ult.  A couple  of  days  before, 
the  annual  celebration,  known  as  the  “ Old 
Boys’  Day,”  was  observed  at  Blundell  School, 
when,  after  service  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  those 
present  were  photographed,  and  then  lunched 
together  with  other  friends  in  the  Lower  Sohool. 
The  health  of  the  “ Old  Boys  ” having  been  pro- 
posed, the  toast  was  coupled  with  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  John  Russell,  who  replied  in  a long 
and  humorous  speech. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle. — A plaster  cast  of  a 
Bphinx,  coloured  to  look  like  bronze,  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
the  Victoria  Embankment,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  effect  prior  to  the  casting  in  bronze  of  the 
two  sphinxes  which  the  Board  have  decided  to 
place  on  the  pedestals  on  either  side  of  Cleo- 
patra’s Needle.  The  model  now  exhibited  is  an 
enlarged  copy  of  a small  sphinx  in  stone  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  period  as  the  obelisk  itself,  as  it  bears  on 
its  breast  the  cartouche  of  Thothmes  III.  Certain 
additions  have  also  been  made  in  the  manner 
above  described  to  the  base  and  pedestal  of  the 
obelisk  in  order  to  hide  the  broken  angles,  and, 
if  approved,  these  will  eventually  be  executed 
in  bronze.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the  Board’s 
architect.  The  general  effect  is  very  good, 

The  Royal  Academy. — The  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  held  a reception 
on  Wednesday  night  at  Burlington  House.  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  received  his  guests  at  the 
entrance  to  the  central  hall.  All  the  rooms  of 
the  Academy  were  thrown  open  to  the  guests, 
and  the  general  effect  was,  as  usual,  very 
brilliant. 

Roselands,  Upper  Walmer. — A convent 
ohuroh  and  choir,  for  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation, 
are  now  being  built  at  Roselands,  Upper  Walmer. 
Messrs.  Pugin,  of  Westminster,  are  the  arohi- 
teots.  The  cost  will  be  about  1,900Z.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  W.  & T.  Denne,  of  Upper 
Walmer,  Kent. 


Hospital,  Chelsea,  and  has  been  again  brought 
under  the  notice  of  that  parish.  It  was  stated 
that  the  holes  thus  made  were  filled  up  with 
objectionable  rubbish.  The  parish  surveyor, 
however,  denied  this,  and  the  vestry  resolved 
therefore,  by  a Bmall  minority,  to  take  no 
action.  Mr.  Ash  said  the  nuisance  was  not  so 
great  as  it  was  formerly,  but  still  it  was  bad 
enough.  Some  thousands  of  loads  of  gravel  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  place  and  sold  to  builders 
or  anybody  else  who  liked  to  pay  for  it ; a man 
in  Symons-street  had  the  contraot  to  cart  the 
gravel  away,  and  to  fill  up  with  any  rubbish  he 
could  get.  Although,  perhaps,  it  was  not 
strictly  the  business  of  the  Vestry,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  who  had  the  money  for  it. 
We  think  so,  too. 

Caterham,  Surrey. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Churoh  at  Caterham, 
Surrey,  was  laid  on  the  24th  ult.  by  Dr.  Danell, 
the  Roman  Catholio  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in 
presence  of  a large  gathering  of  his  clergy  and 
of  the  guests  of  the  priest  in  charge  of  the 
mission,  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Roe.  The  buildings 
comprise  a church,  schools,  and  presbytery, 
and  are  in  active  progress,  the  contractor  being 
Mr.  Wm.  Carruthers,  of  Reigate,  and  the  archi- 
tect Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell. 

Church,  of  the  Oratory,  Brompton. — The 
first  stone  was  laid  a day  or  so  ago.  Some  corre- 
spondents, who  were  present,  complain  of  great 
mismanagement  on  the  occasion,  and  one  writes, 
“ It  was  a perfect  muddle.” 


For  extension  of  premises,  Goswell-road,  for  Messrs. 
Carter,  Paterson,  & Co.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect : — 

Hubble &Trott £1,529  0 0 

Abraham 1,467  0 0 

Wilson  <£  Exton  1,356  0 0 

Harris  & WarJrop  1,287  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebble,  Ride-street 

(accepted)  1,287  0 0 

For  Fireproqf  Floor. 

Homan  & Rodgers  (accepted)  £178  0 0 

For  repairs  to  houses,  Royal  Crescent  and  Dar nicy-road. 


Eary... 

Heiser 

Wilson  & Exton  ... 

Alldred  

Lartor  (accepted) 


924  0 0 
910  0 0 
600  0 0 
673  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a block  of  private  offices,  at  the 
oorner  of  St.  Peter-street,  Maidstone.  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Stephens,  architect : — 

Callund  & Son,  Rochester £3,498  0 0 

Reeves,  Staplehurat 3,497  0 0 

Simmonds,  Maidstone 3,397  0 0 

Clements  & Wallis,  Maidstone 3,396  0 0 

Vaughan  Bros.,  Maidstone 3,388  0 0 

Cox  Bros.,  Maidstone 3,313  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone  3,237  0 0 

Naylar,  Rochester  3,147  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at  Silvertown,  for 
Messrs.  John  Knight  & Sons.  Messrs,  Tunley  & Boyle, 
architects 

Cowland  Bros £3,291  0 0 

Outhwaite  Si  Son 3,196  0 0 

Morter '••••  3,195  0 0 

Perry  A Co 3,083  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebble 2,973  0 0 

Cull  um 2,H96  0 0 

Babcy  & Son  (accepted) 2,888  0 0 


For  erection  of  a house  on  the  Hog’s  Back,  Guildford* 
for  Mr.  George  Drewitt.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Sparkcs,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Moon  ; — 

Stephenson ..,£3,423  0 0 

Horn  3,388  0 0 

Marten  3,294  O 0 

Mitchell  Bros 3,000  0 O 

Harris 2,902  0 0 

Pink 2,900  0 0 

Beale  2,892  0 O 

Crook® 2,479  O 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  10,  Upper  Charlton- 
street,  Fitzroy-square,  for  Mr.  James  Houghton.  Messrs. 
New  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects 

Berridge  & Traise £1,899  0 0 

llook  & Oldrcy 1,654  0 0 

Grimwood  & Son 1,630  0 O 

Gritten 1,633  O 0 

Mark  1.690  0 O 

Harris  & Son 1,469  0 0 

Ashford  & Stevenson  1,397  0 0 

For  alterations  to  bar  and  fittings  of  the  “Rock  oF 
Gibraltar,”  Evelyn-street,  Deptford,  for  Mr.  H.  Burney. 
Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect 

McPherson  £785  0 0 

Lewis  616  0 O 

Banks,  Deptford  (accepted) 48o  0 0 

For  residence  on  the  Start’ s-hill  Estate,  Orpington,  for 
Mr.  J.  L.  Lovibond.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  archi* 

’CCt  Grover £1,285  0 0 

Haisman 1.268  0 0 

Taylor  & Son  (accepted)  I,2o0  0 O 


the 


“ Wheatsheaf,”  Kemsing, 

Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  archi. 


For  re-buildini 
Messrs.  Fox  & £ 

Warren  £382 

King  6oZ 

Wood 647 

Wiltshire  (withdrawn)  6-o 


for 


0 0 


For  paving  at  Knightsbridge,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works : — 

Neal ...£1,975  0 0 

Cooper  & Co 1,890  0 0 

Turner 1,960  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 1,689  0 0 

Beovors  1,649  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co.  (accepted).... 1,487  0 0 

Rutty  . 1,389  0 0 

For  re-seating  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Winchmore-hill.  Mr. 
Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect 

Webber £620  0 0 

Smith 497  0 0 

Evans 490  0 0 

Staines  & Sou  478  0 0 

"Wheeler 455  0 0 

Jacklin  440  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  at  Rutland  Lodge,  Brixton.  Messrs. 
Davis  & Emanuel,  architects 

Maxwell,  Bros.,  Brixton-road £1,027  11  9 

Crabb  & Son,  Upper  Tulse-hill 997  0 0 

Pack  Bros.,  Brixton-road  (accepted)  966  0 0 

For  Sanitary  Works. 

C.  & F.  Mansfield,  Gray ’s-inn- road 
(accepted) £210  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Camberwell  Provident'  Dispensary,  and 
works  to  residence  belonging,  Camberwell-green,  for  the 
committee  of  the  Dispensary.  Mr.  William  Dunk,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  supplied . . 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co £2,312  0 0 

Eigga  & Hill ««  ° ® 

Downs 2,062  0 0 

King  & Son L®44  9 9 

Rider  & Son  (accepted) 1,788  0 0 

For  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  and  School,  East 
Grinstead,  Sussex.  Mr.  S.  W.  Haughton,  architect):— 


Chapel.  ; 


School, 

&c. 


Saving 
by  use 
of  Red 
Brick. 
.£17  ! 


Beale,  Battersea  £2,095  0 ...  £540 

Morris,  Ashurst  Wood  ...  1,600  0 ...  352 

Godley,  East  Grinstead...  1,400 
Etheridge,  Horsham  l,f 

Steer,  East  Grinstead 1>2o°  Y •••?"  — ““ 

Brown,  Southborough 1,617  10  combined  ...  20 

Ormd  Tonhridco 1,400  0 combined  aaa  dU 

Charlwood,*  B?  Grinstead  l’,047  " 230  . 20 

Waters,  Forest  Row  972 

* Accepted. 


0 combined  ...  — 


60  ! 


For  erecting  three  houses  and  shops,  in  Rochester-row, 
Westmiustor.  Mr.  Henry  Brace,  architect  :— 

K&Son S 8 

Hoare&son::::::::: 2,186  0 0 

Watson  & Dennett,  Dulwich  (ac- 
cepted)   L936  9 0 

For  the  erection  of  Board  Schools  in  three  departments, 
for  637  children,  at  Etruria,  for  the  Hanley  Sohool  Board, 
Staffordshire.  Mr.  W.  A.  Keates,  architeot 

Gallimore,  Newcastle  (accepted)  ...£3,945  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  semi-detached  residences,  in 
Jasper-street,  Hanley,  for  Messrs.  Malkin  & Stokes.  Mr, 
W.  A.  Keates,  architect : — 

Lawton  & Macham,  Silverdale (accepted)...  £830  0 0 I 

For  Congregational  Church,  New  Maldon,  8urrey.  Mr, 
W,  D.  Church,  architect 

Dove  Bros,  (accepted)  £2,400  0 0 

For  altering  out-building  into  coaoh-house,  and  building 
new  stable,  at  Ashstead,  for  Capt.  W.  Fitz-Henry.  Mr. 
T.  A.  Smith,  architect : — 

Gummow  (accepted)  £230  0 0 


For  engineers’  work  for  new  v 
Incurables,  West-hill,  Putney. 


, Royal  Hospital  for 


essrs.  Searlo,  Son, 

Hayes,  architects 

Steam  Boilers  and  Sot-Water  Supply. 

Waller  & Co.  £™ 

Eastons  & Anderson  

May 

Fraser  (accopted)  

Cooking  Apparatus. 

Waller 

F raser 

May  (accepted)  

Electric  Bells. 

Markham  

Sax  

Lewis  & Sons 

Koerber  (accepted) 


670 


..£610 


£106  19  0 ! 
56  7 0 
37  16  0 
37  10  0 ! 


For  additions  to  Belfort  House,  Upper  Norwood,  for 
Mr.  S.  Symons.  Mr.  Edward  Maynard,  architect  :— 
Hockaday  9 ° 

SRiS  o 

for  clnb-room  and  bar,  Epsom  .common.  Mr.  J. 
Hatchard  Smith,  architect  :— 

Pyko  (accepted)  


0 0 


For  pair  of  cottages,  Epsom.  Mr.  J . Hatchard  Smith, 
architect: — x>snn  0 O 

Pyke  (accepted)  £o0°  0 0 

For  training  stables  and  residence,  Epsom.  Mr.  J, 
Hatchard  Smith,  architect :—  £1  800  0 0 

|yk.e. ;;  l/eoo  o 0 

Tor  house  and  office.,  Epsom.  MrTlH.tchard  Smith,' 
architect :—  £1 125  0 0 

£yke; ”’;v l!lOO  0 0 

Jeal  (accepted) 
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For  repairing  aDd  painting  the  Clerkenwell  Parochial 
Schools.  Mr.  VV.  P.  Griffith,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied 


Haines 

Groorno  

Minton  

Cornwell 

Burton  (accepted)  . 
Bishop  & Hooper 

Thomas  

Parrish  

Smythe  


117  0 0 ! 


For  the  rreotion  of  a farm-house  at  Pwllglas,  in 
parish  of  Trefeglwys,  Montgomeryshire,  for  the  trustees 
of  the  late  General  J.  B.  Woosnam.  Quantities  supplied. 
Mr.  Evan  Powell,  architect 

Extra  for 
14-in.  walls  to 
the  first  floor. 

George,  Abbey  Foregate, 

Shrewsbury  £899  11  0 £41  10  0 

Hughes  & Son,  Marton 

l 44  0 0 

3 29  12  0 


Breeze,  Llanidloes  767 

Farmer,  Wyle  Cop, 


y 749  0 0 

Edwd.  Williams,  Newtown  745  17  11 

E.H.  Williams,  Llanbryn- 

mair 730  0 0 

Jarman,  Llanidloes 728  10  0 

Price  & 8ons,  Leigh  Min- 

sterly,  Salop 700  0 0 

Evans,  Oaeraws 673  3 9 

Woolley,  Llandinam* 630  13  8 

* Accepted. 


For  additions  to  farm  buildings,  Past  Farm,  in  the 
parish  of  Trefeglwys,  Montgomeryshire,  for  the  trustees 
of  the  late  General  J.  B.  Woosnam.  Quantities  supplied. 
Mr.  Evan  Powell,  architect: — 

Jarman,  Llanid  oes £605  5 0 


Hughes  & Son,  Marton  Chirbury  451  16  6 

Farmer,  Wyle  Cop,  Shrewsbury 429  9 . 4 

Evans,  Caersws,  Montgomeryshire 4i7  3 0 

Breeze,  Llanidloes  392  1 10 

Price  A Son,  Leigh  Minsterley,  Salop.  374  15  0 

Woolley,  Llandinam  372  16  0 

E.  H.  Williams,  Llanbrynmair* 345  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  tanks,  Ac  , Lincoln  Main  Sewerage  Works.  Con- 
tract No.  0.  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  engineer  of  the 
works.  Mr.  John  James  Henderson,  city  surrev-r  : — 
ro: D---  £5,360  11  10 


Binns  Bros.,  Lincoln  . 

Bell,  London 

Hill  Bros.,  Britton  Ferry  

Small  & Sons,  Gloncester  

Hunter,  Nottingham  

Dawson,  Bury  

Kellett  A Bent'ey,  Lincoln  

8.  A W.  Pattinson,  Ruskington  , 
Bell  & SoD9,  Nottingham  


5,219  16 
4,920  16  6 
4,757  1 1 
4,719  17  0 
4,695  2 6 
4.556  19  9 
4,523  4 10 
4,262  13  9 


For  repairing,  painting,  Ac.,  at  the  Lion  Brewery,  Belve- 
dere-road, Lambeth.  Mr.  Francis  Edwards,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied 

Sharpe  & Mills 

Drew  A Co 

Diiloway 

Perry  A Co 

Sykes  

Ford  A Sons  

Van  Camp  932  0 0 

Sawyer  930  0 0 

Langraead  A Way  960  0 0 

Ansell  (accepted) 917  0 0 

Cawthom  875  15  9 

Crutchfield  A McCarthy  800  0 0 

Koight  A Tillotson  788  0 0 

Allen  604  0 0 ! 


i Edwards,  architect. 

..  £3,330  0 
..  1,660  0 
..  1 ,650  0 

..  1,679  0 
..  1,400  0 
..  1,350  0 


For  restoration  of  Langford  Church,  Eeeex.  Mr.  Edwd. 
Browning,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Longroire  A Burge,  London  £2,560  0 0 

Hobson,  London  2,639  0 0 

Haliiday,  Oakham  2,5'!0  0 0 

Thoday  A Son,  Cambridge 2,490  0 0 

Thompson,  Peterborough  2,439  0 0 


For  alterations,  repairs,  and  decorations,  to  St.  Bartho 
lomcw's  Church,  Gray’s-iun-road  : — 

Dixon 

Killhy 

Axfotd 

S uthcott  A Co 

Patten 

l.angmead  A Co 

Jeffreys  

Harris  A Co.,  Old-street,  E.C  ... 


..£647 


, 461 
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— H * O.-W.  * D— H.  & Co,— W.  St.  C.  B.— D.  H.  B.— P.  P.  P — 
J.  U.  8.— L.  A.  O - J.  W.  S.— D.  A E.— W.  J.  A Co.— A.  C.— H.  S— 
T.  D.  B — W.  J.  A Co.— H.  C.  C — E.  M.  O.— W.  D.  C.— Major  McC  — 
O.  M.  0.-0.  St.  P.  H — II  M.-P.  Bros.-.!.  R.  W.-C.  H.  S -W  E 
— J.  D.-C.  B. 
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bv  th»  nwn«  »nrt  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  ‘ 


publication. 
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. books  and  giving 


addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  i 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  xxxvlil.  (January  to 
Nu'ie'be  W*U  1)6  giren  “ * Supplement  with  the  next 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH-CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price  ta.  6d 
each  ; also 


Sixpence 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


o the  Office,  will  be 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4,.  gd 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wordB) 0s  8<L 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8pecial  Adver 
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REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box  - — . Office  of  •*  The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  muit  In  all  oases  be  called /or,  and  tbe 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements  Sd.  per  Week 

FoTall  other  AdvertDements  «d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  bat  all  small  snms  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must,  reach  the  office 
bsfore  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  lor  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  leu  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  00PIE8  ONLY  should  be 
sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  r.te  of  19s.  per  annum, 
p repaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prioes  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


HelliwelTs  Patent  New  System  of  Im- 
perishable Glazing-  without  Putty,  suitable 
for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  kinds  of 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  All  wood- 
work is  covered,  and  no  outside  painting  is 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimonia?  to 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  better  Tes- 
ti  monial  you  can  require  from  me  than  the  fact  that 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed  other 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is  nothing 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,  Harrold 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  York- 
jhire,  and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prioes,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Hminster,  Somerset  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  Selection  and  Quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 
350,000  FEET  CUBE 
in  stock,  of  all  known  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 

Asphalts. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  A 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.0.  [Advt.] 


Aaphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  83, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Dooks,  Gloaoester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o., 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 

g^gH  ARLES^Q  COLLUMCE'S  q~^P~AT^; n~Y'% ■ , 

* (^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
4|  ^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


W « Self-Acting  ’•  FALL  DOWN  ’’  GATH  STOPS, 

■.•u&f  ; and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Builder 
Illustrated  List  two  sta 


LONDON,  S.E. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EYERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BUKN  GAS?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Backing- 
^C6’  a 1 H’M‘  uG0Jernment  °ffiCeS’  H°USeS  °f  Parliament>  H-M-  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  ou  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices, 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses,  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 
shops. 30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

^’or  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 
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The  Progress  of  Invention. 

F it  were  possible  to  take 
an  airy  flight,  such  as 
that  described  by  tbe 
imaginative  author  of  the 
“ Diable  Boiteux,”  and  to 
peep  nnseen  at  the  silent 
occupations  of  onr  neigh- 
bours, we  should  probably 
be  surprised  at  one  feature 
of  the  time.  We  should 
discover,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  that  a 
bent  has  been  given  to 
the  energy  of  thought 
which  is  already  pro- 
ducing marvellous  re- 
sults, — results,  however, 
which  can  as  yet  only  be 
compared  to  the  upBpring- 
iDgof  the  first  green  blades 
which  promise  an  abundant 
harvest  hereafter.  We  refer 
to  the  great  stimulus  which 
has  been  given  of  late  to 
the  creative  power  of  the 
inventor. 

We  doubt  how  far  public  opinion  has  yet 
recognised  the  character  of  the  revolution  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  live.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing of  political,  or  even  of  social,  change.  But 
we  refer  to  that  which  is  more  potent  in  its 
effect  than  anything  that  legislation  can  pro- 
duce,— the  application  of  the  forces  of  Nature 
to  the  service  of  man.  The  commencement  of 
this  revolution  was  made,  aB  we  all  know,  by 
the  genius  of  Watt,  in  the  invention  of  the 
Bteam-engine.  The  next  powerful  impulse  was 
given  by  the  genius  of  Stephenson,  when  he 
employed  the  steam-engine  as  a locomotive 
agent.  And  there  are  signs  abroad  that  a third 
wave  is  on  the  flow,  and  that  we  are  about  to 
reap  more  fruit  from  the  progress  of  invention 
than  could  have  entered  into  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  fathers  of  mechanical  science.  Not  a 
month  passes  withont  some  great  indication  of 
the  activity  of  the  inventive  power.  Not  a 
step  is  made  in  chemical,  mechanical,  or  physical 
discovery  which  does  not  open  a wider  vista,  and 
a more  commanding  range  of  prospect,  than 
could  be  attained  at  a lower  elevation. 

Two  main  obstacles  tend  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  useful  discovery.  One  is  the  ignorance 
of  the  inventor  of  what  has  been  done  before 
his  time.  The  other  is  the  unwillingness  of 
those  who  use  inventions  to  admit  that  any  im- 
provement is  necessary  or  useful,  as  compared 
with  their  own  mode  of  conducting  affairs.  Of 
these  the  first,  which  has  hitherto  probably 
been  the  most  serious,  is  also  that  which  it  is 
most  easy  to  remove.  It  may  be  removed,  to 
some  extent,  by  journals  such  as  onr  own.  It 
is,  at  least,  made  to  a great  extent  removable, 
by  the  admirable  organisation  of  the  Patent 
Office.  As  matter  of  economy  in  time,  which  is 
also  eoonomy  in  money,  there  can  be  no  excuse 


for  any  inventor  to  whom  London  is  accessible 
if  he  wastes  his  valuable  time  in  the  rediscovery 
of  expedients  already  tried,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  paid  a visit  to  the  Patent  Office, 
where,  free  of  charge,  he  can  consult  the 
indices,  and  peruse  the  specifications,  of  all 
patented  inventions  bearing  on  his  subject. 
And  yet  even  at  the  moment  at  which  we  write 
we  are  told  of  a large  expense  to  which  a man 
of  long  and  well-known  mechanical  experience 
is  putting  the  War  Department  of  a neighbouring 
nation,  by  making,  on  a large  scale,  experiments 
on  the  explosion  of  ordnance  under  water, — a point 
on  whioh  experiments  already  made  on  a small 
scale  are,  if  correctly  reported,  entirely  con- 
clusive, in  a negative  sense. 

Impatience,  characteristic  as  it  is  of  the 
peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  the  iuventor,  leads  only 
to  loss  of  time.  True,  this  is  loss  of  productive 
power  j but  nature  is  full  of  cases  of  the  loss  of 
productive  power.  It  is  a law  of  organic  life 
that  production  is  enormously  in  excess  of  what 
might  be  thought  necessary  to  maintain  a given 
level  of  numbers.  The  impatience  of  the  inventor 
is  a shadow  cast  by  his  genius,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  take  him  as  he  is,  and  to  be  thankful. 
But  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  the  impatience 
is  displayed,  not  by  the  inventor,  but  by  the 
opponent  of  invention.  No  great  invention,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ever  been  brought 
before  the  world  without  awaking  a very  strong 
resistance.  And  this  resistance,  it  often  proves, 
is  made  by  the  very  men  who  would  be,  when 
the  account  was  finally  balanced,  the  most 
benefited  by  the  change.  A case  in  point  is  that 
of  the  opposition  made  by  divers  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a closed  and  safe  diving-dress,  in  place 
of  the  loose  diving-helmet  which  would  fill  with 
waterif  the  diver  happened  to  fall.  Soch,  again,  is 
the  opposition  which  has  maintained  the  prescrip- 
tive badness  and  ugliness  of  the  ordinary  brick, 
by  the  violent  opposition  made  by  the  brick- 
moulder  to  brick-making  machinery. 

The  most  remarkablo  instance  of  a successful 
opposition  to  a great  improvement  which  has 
hitherto  been  stated  to  us  is  that  of  an  eminently 
respectable  body  of  men  to  a si  mple  invention  that 
would  enable  them  to  work  with  far  more  ease, 
and  probably  to  obtain  far  more  work,  than  at 
present.  We  refer  to  the  method  of  casting 
types,  which  was  perfected,  we  believe,  by  a 
Pole,  now  many  years  since,  and  which,  being 
connected  with  the  further  introduction  of  what 
were  called  logotypes,  or  compound  letters  to 
be  used  in  printing,  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  logotype  system.  Of  that  system, 
as  a whole,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  No  doubt 
it  is  extremely  ingenious ; bat  how  far  that  in- 
genuity has  a commercial  value  nothing  but 
actual  experience  can  determine.  It  is  other- 
wise with  the  plan  of  casting  each  type  with  a 
letter  at  each  end;  reversed,  as  at  present, 
below,  but  upright  at  top.  In  fact,  it  is  aB  if 
each  type  were  a solid  letter,  passing  through  a 
rectangle  of  metal.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that 
when  the  types  are  set  up  they  can  at  once  be 
read,  the  back  of  the  form  representing  exactly 


the  impression  of  the  face.  The  objection  to 
that  method  is,  that  any  one  can  use  it.  That 
the  trained  compositor  could  use  it  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  thus  could  always  command 
his  proper  remuneration,  cannot  be  denied. 
But  the  possibility  that  women,  children,  or 
even  authors  themselves,  should  be  enabled  to 
compose  type,  is  eaid  so  to  have  alarmed  a body 
of  men  who  may  be  said  to  guard  the  very 
springs  of  printed  literature,  that  the  greatest 
improvement  in  printing  made  since  the  inven- 
tion of  movable  types  has  not  hitherto  been 
carried  out.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add 
that  the  compositors  demur  to  the  charge 
that  they  have  opposed  the  introduction  of 
this  great  improvement.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
utter  impracticability  in  matters  of  business 
which  is  so  frequent  a characteristic  of  the 
inventor,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  blame 
of  failure  has  been  unjustly  thrown  on 
them. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  onr  readers  that 
it  is  to  the  industrial  application  of  electricity 
that  science  is  now  looking  for  the  greatest 
and  most  surprising  advance.  Such  advance  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  we  now  look 
to  electricity  not  as  a prime  motor,  but  as  a 
means  of  communicating  power.  For  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  inventors  attempted  to 
supersede  steam  by  electricity.  It  was  when, 
accepting  the  steam-engine  as  the  cheapest 
mode  yet  known  for  converting  heat  into 
motion,  they  used  the  motion  so  obtained  for  the 
production  of  electricity,  that  a new  chapter  in 
physical  science  was  opened.  Light,  sound, 
power,  are  all  to  be  produced  or  transmitted, 
with  wonderful  economy,  by  the  agenoy  of 
electricity.  Coal  is,  at  present,  the  cheapest 
source  for  the  heat  thus  to  be  converted  and 
transmitted.  But  if  the  transmitting  agency 
be  developed,  as  the  best  authorities  fully 
anticipate  will  be  the  case,  to  its  fall  extent, 
man  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  wasted 
mechanical  force  of  nature,  the  action  of  the 
tides  and  the  rivers,  as  a cheaper  source  of 
heat  and  of  motion  than  coal,  which  he  has  to 
extract  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

As  a sign  of  that  inventive  activity  of  which 
we  speak,  it  happened  that  a few  days  ago  the 
same  morning  paper  contained  notices  of  two 
novel  inventions,  quite  independent  of  one 
another,  the  practical  success  of  either  of  which 
would  open  a new  chapter  in  the  mechanics  of 
daily  life.  One  of  these  was  the  application  of 
electricity  to  agriculture  ; the  other  was  the 
application  of  compressed  air  to  locomotion.  In 
both  cases  the  account  was  wrongly  headed 
We  were  told  of  electricity  as  a motive  power, 
and  of  compressed  air  as  a motive  power.  The 
term  is  inexact.  It  is  a survival  from  the  time 
when  the  labours  of  engineers  were  turned  in  a 
wrong  direction.  It  is  as  a convenient,  and  pro- 
bably  hereafter  fully  successful,  means  of  the 
transmission  of  power,  that  each  of  these  inven- 
tions  has  its  value.  The  air  has  first  to  be  com- 
pressed before  it  can  yield  power  from  its 
elastic  recoil.  The  Gramme  machine  has  to  be 
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Bet  in  revolution  by  a portable  steam-engine 
before  it  speeds  the  plough  or  drives  the  thrash- 
ing machine. 

Beginning  with  the  invention  which,  if  fully 
successful,  will  most  directly  affect  the  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  we  have 
to  refer. to  some  experiments  lately  made  at  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  Colonel  Beaumont, 
R.  E.,  has  been  for  four  years  experimenting  on 
the  use  of  compressed  air  for  driving  locomo- 
tives. To  avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying  a 
furnace  on  an  engine,  to  obviate  heat,  smoke, 
smell,  in  tunnels  or  city  streets,  while  at  the 
same  time  exerting  a power  as  manageable  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  locomotive,  would  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  an  immense  gain.  Not  a gain, 
we  repeat,  in  cost  or  in  production  of  power ; but 
a gain  of  extraordinary  utility  in  its  application. 
For  the  passage  of  a train  through  a tunnel  to 
be  made  a means  of  ventilation,  instead  of  a 
means  of  poisoning  the  air,  is  an  advantage  that 
speaks  for  itself.  We  do  not  ask  for  that  trans- 
mission to  be  made  a source  of  direct  saving. 
If  the  additional  cost  incurred  be  not  more  than 
will  counterbalance  tho  advantage  gained,  we 
shall  be  more  than  content ; we  shall  have  made 
in  that  case  a very  important  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  mother  idea  of  Col.  Beaumont  is  one  that 
commends  itself  to  the  engineer.  It  is  an 
application  and  a considerable  development  of 
that  principle  which,  as  carried  out  in  the  com- 
pound engine,  has  effected  so  much  economy  in 
ocean  steam-transport.  The  object  of  the  plan 
is  to  utilise  during  expansion  the  whole  force 
that  has  been  stored  up  by  the  compression  of 
a given  volume  of  air.  This  is  effected  by 
allowing  the  compressed  air  to  paBS  successively 
through  a series  of  cylinders,  each  of  a larger 
diameter  than  its  predecessor.  Thus,  admitted 
under  a pressure  of  1,000  lb.  per  square  inch 
into  the  first  and  smallest  cylinder,  the  air, 
having  expanded  and  thus  done  its  work,  passes 
into  a second  cylinder  of  larger  volume,  where 
it  repeats  the  process ; thence,  again,  it  passes 
into  a third  and  yet  larger  cylinder,  from  a port 
at  the  side  of  which,  having  done  its  last  period 
of  work,  it  escapes  noiselessly  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  elegance 
of  the  scheme. 

The  machine  resembles  a large  tank  upon 
wheels,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  ordi- 
nary locomotive  in  its  appearance  by  the  absence 
of  a funnel.  The  present  form  of  the  engine, 
however,  is  not  that  which  will  be  adopted  in 
future.  The  air  is  compressed  by  a stationary 
engine  and  machinery  into  the  reservoir  of  the 
locomotive  air-engine.  In  the  experimental 
trials  reported,  a distance  of  about  700  yards 
was  traversed,  to  and  fro,  by  the  engine.  The 
work  dono  in  hauling  an  aggregate  weight  of 
12  tons  for  a distance  of  three  miles  is  said  to 
have  reduced  the  pressure  in  the  air-reservoir 
from  1,0001b.  to  820  1b.  per  square  inch.  As 
neither  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinders,  the 
volume  of  the  receiver,  or  the  incline  of  the 
road,  are  mentioned  in  the  report,  we  are  unable 
to  make  any  calculation  as  to  the  economy  of 
the  process.  The  engine,  we  are  told,  is  arranged 
so  as  to  make  a run  of  twenty  miles  with  a 
single  charge  of  air.  It  ought  to  be  said,  in 
explanation,  what  is  the  volume  of  the  air  used, 
and  what  the  weight  hauled,  and  the  gradients 
of  the  line.  We  are  informed  that  a gross  load 
of  22  tons  has  been  hauled  for  eleven  miles,  and 
a gross  load  of  12  tons  for  over  twenty  miles, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Arsenal  authorities. 
If  the  mileage,  with  a single  charge  of  air  in 
each  case,  is  measured,  as  we  conclude  must  be 
the  case,  to  and  fro  on  the  700  yards  of  rail,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  gradient,  if  any,  may  be  taken 
practically  to  balance  one  another.  But  points 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  distinctly  stated,  and 
not  left  to  be  inferred  by  men  competent  to 
form  a scientific  opinion  on  the  work  done.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  exact  particulars.  The 
deduction  is  stated  that  the  engine  will  take 
3 tons  one  mile  with  the  expenditure  of  one 
oubic  foot  of  compressed  air. 

To  compare  this  with  the  efficiency  of  a 
steam-engine  we  have  to  remember  the  serious 
loss  of  power  that  occurs  in  the  case  of  com- 
pressed air  as  a transmitter  of  energy,  due  to 
the  free  action  of  heat.  When  air  is  compressed, 
the  temperature  rises,  and  calorio  escapes  by 
conduction  and  radiation,  with  a speed  pro- 
portioned to  the  difference  of  temperature 
within  and  without  the  receiver.  It  was  this 
in  controllable  movement  of  heat  that  formed  the 
insuperable  stumbling-block  in  the  progress  of 
the  atmospherio  railway.  At  the  pumping- 


stations  on  the  South  Devon  line  the  air-pumps 
became  nearly  red  hot,  and  much  inconvenience 
ensued.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rarefied,  and 
consequently  cooled,  air  within  the  tubes  had  a 
great  capacity  for  heat,  which  accordingly 
rushed  in  through  the  conducting  surface  of  the 
atmospheric  main,  and  raised  the  tension  of  the 
air  within  it.  Thus  the  engines  were  doing 
more  work  in  squeezing  out  of  the  air  heat 
which  rushed  in  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  ex- 
tracted than  they  did  in  moving  the  trains. 

In  the  present  case,  Colonel  Beaumont  has 
been  aware  of  the  extreme  cold  produced  by 
the  expansion  of  highly-compressed  air,  which 
is  so  great  as  to  condense  and  freeze  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  working  parts  of  the 
engine.  To  counterbalance  this,  a small  steam- 
generator  is  used,  which  is  carried  on  the 
framing  of  the  engine.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be 
possible  not  only  to  counteract  the  mechanical 
ill  effects  of  the  formation  of  ice,  but  also  to 
supply  heat  to  the  expanded  air  in  the  Becond 
and  third  cylinders,  by  the  agency  of  steam. 
But  this  agency  requires  the  consumption  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  coal.  Here  is  another 
source  of  expense.  With  a fixed  condensing 
apparatus,  and  a locomotive  expansive  appa- 
ratus, it  must  prove  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  prevent  a serious  loss  of  heat;  that  is  to  say, 
a Berious  excess  of  cost,  as  compared  with  the 
duty  to  be  obtained  from  a steam-engine. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  with  the 
object  of  throwing  cold  water  on  a very  elegant 
invention.  To  work  a machine  by  compressed 
air  (unless  the  prime  motor  be  water-power), 
must  necessarily  be  more  costly  than  to  work  it 
by  steam.  But  the  convenience  attained  may 
be  well  worth  the  cost.  In  the  case  of  city 
tramways,  and  of  long  railway  tunnels,  it  would 
be  well  worth  the  while  of  the  engineer  to  double 
the  actual  expenditure  of  fuel,  if  by  so  doing 
he  could  do  away  with  all  the  annoyance  of  a 
locomotive  furnace.  We  see  no  renson  whatever 
to  doubt  that  this  may  be  effected,  or  that 
Colonel  Beaumont’s  air-engine  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction, — a Btep,  moreover,  which  we 
hope  to  see  carried  to  full  and  perfect  comple- 
tion by  the  gallant  inventor  himself.  If  those 
persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  will 
bear  in  mind  that  compressed  air  is  not  a source 
of  power,  but  a mode  of  using  power  produced 
by  the  steam-engine,  they  will  avoid  undue  ex- 
pectations, and  thus  avoid  unnecessary  disap- 
pointment. 

Remarks  of  exactly  the  same  nature  apply  to 
the  experiments  recently  made  at  Bar-le-Duc  in 
the  application  of  the  Gramme  dynamo-electric 
machine  to  agricultural  purposes.  Here,  again, 
tho  reporters  of  the  experiment  head  their 
account  with  the  words  “ Electricity  as  a motive 
power.”  Here  again  it  is  the  steam-engine 
which  does  the  work,  although  the  transforma- 
tion and  application  of  the  energy  liberated  is 
effected,  and  possibly  very  admirably  effected, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  ingenious  Gramme 
machine.  Looking  at  what  can  now  be  effected 
by  a pair  of  movable  steam-engines,  in  plough- 
ing, thrashing,  and  other  agricultural  operations, 
our  own  expectation  is  that  it  will  be  found  to 
be  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  those  cases 
where  water  is  available  as  a cheap  motor 
power  that  such  an  application  of  the  Gramme 
machine  as  that  made  by  M.  Felix  at  Sermaize 
(in  the  department  of  the  Marne),  will  be  most 
useful.  That  opinion,  however,  does  not  detract 
from  the  interest  with  which  these  and  all  Buch 
actual  experiments  should  be  regarded.  Two 
Gramme  machines  are  employed  ; one  is  driven 
by  a steam-engine,  of  which  it  is  significant  to 
remark  that  the  power  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
report.  The  other  is  fixed  in  a very  solid  frame- 
work of  wrought  iron,  in  the  field  which  has  to 
be  ploughed.  The  transmission  of  the  power 
from  one  Gramme  engine  to  the  other  is  effected 
immediately  by  a coil  of  wire  on  wooden  reels. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that,  economically 
speaking,  we  have  to  compare  the  cost  of  the 
removal  of  the  steam-engine  to  convenient  spots 
for  agricultural  work,  from  time  to  time,  with 
that  of  the  providing  of  the  electric  apparatus, 
and  of  the  removal  of  the  second  Gramme 
engine  from  spot  to  spot.  There  will  also  be 
the  loss  of  power  due  to  the  friction  of  the 
Gramme  machines,  and  the  loss  of  electricity 
during  conduction  from  one  to  the  other.  These 
elements  of  cost  must,  we  apprehend,  show 
a sensible  balance  in  favour  of  the  direct 
application  of  the  steam-engine. 

At  the  same  time,  the  elegance  and  conve- 
nience of  the  transmission  of  power  by  copper 
wires  is  so  great  that  we  look  with  much  interest 


to  every  practical  experience  on  the  subject. 
What  M.  Felix  does,  at  Sermaize,  by  a steam 
engine,  another  cultivator  may  do,  in  another 
district,  by  economising  tbe  power  of  a water- 
fall. It  is  to  the  economising  of  the  wasted 
force  of  nature  that  we  must  look, — first,  for 
doing  the  work  now  done  by  the  consumption  of 
coal  at  a cheaper  rate, — and  secondly,  for  pro- 
ducing mechanical  power,  light,  and  heat,  when 
our  present  coal-mines  are  exhausted.  This  is 
the  ultimate  point  which  the  mechanic  has  to 
bear  in  mind.  It  is  towards  this  that  our  most 
eminent  electricians  tell  us  that  we  are  making 
steady  progress.  Our  chief  hesitation  as  to 
taking  them  at  their  word  arises  thus.  If 
those  laws  of  the  conduction  of  electricity,  to 
whioh  we  have  before  now  referred,  as  enun- 
ciated by  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Siemens,  are 
properly  Btated, — how  is  it  that  some  practical 
demonstration  has  not  already  been  given  to 
the  world  ? The  saving  to  be  effected  is  so  great, 
that,  in  a country  like  our  own,  capital  counted 
in  millions  would  be  forthcoming  under  far  less 
promise  of  profit  than  that  offered  by  this  utili- 
sation of  electric  force.  How  this  may  be,  we 
do  not  at  present  understand.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  look  at  such  experiments  as  those  of 
M.  Felix  with  even  more  interest  than  at  those 
of  Colonel  Beaumont.  Only  let  experimenters 
and  reporters  keep  it  quite  clear  in  their  minds 
that  compressed  air,  or  dynamo-electricity,  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  motive  powers,  but  trans- 
mitters, and  transmitters  at  a certain  loss,  of 
motive  power  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
expansive  power  of  heat,  or  the  constant 
activity  of  gravitation,  and  they  will  be  saved 
from  the  danger  of  rash  expectations,  and  more 
likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  science. 


STAINED  GLASS  FROM  A MODERN 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

In  no  respect  does  there  Beem  to  have  been 
more  difficulty  in  evolving  a modern  art  out  of 
revived  Medievalism  than  in  the  matter  of 
stained  glass,  considered  in  reference  to  the 
style  of  design  and  the  class  of  subject  to  be 
illustrated  in  it.  A great  many  points  in  Gothic 
architecture,  in  regard  to  details  especially,  but 
in  some  respects  also  in  regard  to  planning  and 
arrangement  of  churches,  have  been  so  much 
modified  under  the  influence  of  modern  taste  a3 
to  represent  more  or  less  of  a real  modern 
development  from  a Mediaeval  point  of  de- 
parture. The  church  which,  as  a whole,  is  a 
mere  reproduction  of  Medimval  architecture,  is 
becoming  less  and  less  common,  and  is  only 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  a few  very  conservative 
church-building  architects.  But  stained-glass 
design,  thongh  it  has  advanced  very  consider- 
ably in  regard  to  the  feeling  for  harmonious 
colour,  still  retains  for  the  most  part  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a modern  Medievalism.  The 
same  kinds  of  ornament,  the  same  expression- 
less figures,  still  constantly  meet  our  view,  and 
seem  to  have  become  the  stock-in-trade  of  at 
least  a majority  of  designers,  and  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  entirely  satisfactory  application 
of  the  resources  of  the  art. 

What  makes  this  conservatism  in  stained- 
glass  work  the  more  remarkable  is  that  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  of  the  Gothic  revival 
it  was  recognised  by  some  of  those  who  took 
most  interest  in  the  subject  that  the  archaic 
forms  of  Medieval  glass  were  not  desirable 
models  for  mere  imitation,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  the  figure.  This  is  expressed  strongly 
and  plainly  in  Winstone’s  admirable  book,  now  a 
classic  of  long  standing  on  the  subject.  He  not 
only  deprecated  the  mere  imitation  of  archaic 
figures,  but  he  pointed  out  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  makers  of  the  Medieval  windows  had 
hardly  even  any  deliberate  intention  of  con- 
ventionalising their  figures ; that  they,  in  fact, 
wished  to  make  them  as  naturalistic  as  their 
skill  and  the  material  allowed,  and  only  failed  in 
naturalism  through  inability  to  compass  it.  They 
endeavoured,  also,  to  represent  the  perspective 
of  their  imitative  architectural  details,  instead 
of  keeping  them  absolutely  in  one  plane  and  in 
geometrical  elevation.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  were  right  in  their  theory,  or  rather 
(to  put  it  more  truly)  their  want  of  theory ; 
their  imperfect  power  of  drawing  and  execution 
perhaps  kept  them  in  a path  better  suited  for 
the  conditions  of  the  art  than  that  which  they 
would  have  followed  had  their  hands  been  more 
free  to  carry  out  their  intentions.  But  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  significant  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
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think  that  the  speoial  character  which  belongs 
to  Mediccval  glass-painting  was  imposed  upon  it 
by  deliberate  choice,  or,  in  fact,  by  anything  else 
than  the  limitations  set  by  a want  of  Bkill  to 
attain  greater  freedom  of  treatment. 

Bat  it  is  still  more  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  neither  was  stained  glass  in  that  day 
regarded  as  essentially  and  by  preference  a 
religions  form  of  art,  as  it  still  for  the  most 
part  is  in  the  eyes  of  its  modern  patrons,  if  not 
of  its  modern  praotitioners.  It  was  only  a 
religions  or  ecclesiastical  art  in  so  far  as  the 
whole  higher  life  of  the  day  was  connected 
with  ecclesiasticism,  and  therefore  all  the  arts 
were  brought  to  the  service  of  the  church,  as 
the  one  great  outlet  for  anything  like  artistic 
and  poetic  creation.  It  represented  the  current 
feeling  and  sympathies  of  the  day  truly  and 
without  affectation.  But  this  same  form  of 
art  in  our  own  day,  in  spite  of  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  throw  off  mere  Medimval 
defects  of  drawing,  and  to  improve  modern 
stained-glass  design  in  that  respect  at  least,  is 
nevertheless  an  affectation  as  regards  the  present 
day,  and  in  this  respect  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Mediaeval  work  upon  which  it  professes 
to  be  based.  The  latter  was  in  its  day  a living 
art  representing  the  tastes  and  the  artistic 
powers  of  the  men  of  the  day,  just  as  truly  as 
the  Academy  and  Grosvenor  exhibitions  repre- 
sent the  taste  and  artistic  power  of  to-day. 

Even  when  Medievalism  in  the  strictest  sense 
has  been  entirely  thrown  aside  in  modern 
Btained  glass,  it  has  mostly  been  only  in  favour 
of  the  imitation  of  another  bygone  style, — the 
Cinque-cento.  We  have  had,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  South  Kensington  especially,  speci- 
mens of  glass  design  in  which  the  features  of 
Cinque-cento  stained  glass  have  been  repro- 
duced; its  rawness  in  regard  to  colour,  its 
clumsy  reproduction  of  bad  architectural  detail, 
its  roooco  ornamental  details.  This  is,  in  reality, 
a more  undesirable  form  of  imitative  art  than 
the  quasi-Medicoval,  as,  with  no  more  claim  to 
originality,  it  has  not  even  the  merit  of  fine 
colour  or  of  a treatment  whioh  brings  out  the 
characteristic  qualities  and  effects  of  the 
material.  Some  of  the  work  of  this  kind  which 
has  proceeded  from  quarters  whence  we  have  a 
kind  of  official  right  to  look  for  artistic  work, 
has  been  positively  ugly  as  well  as  unsuitable, 
both  in  colour  and  design,  and  has  presented 
no  merit  but  that  of  falling  in  with  the  current 
taste  for  rather  debased  Classic  detail,  and 
providing  windows  to  match. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  stained-glass  design 
which  has  considerable  merit,  that  which  may 
be  called  the  modern  Domestic  style : a style  in 
which  simple  motives  in  foliage  design  are  in- 
troduced, consisting  generally  of  sprigs  of  con- 
ventionalised flowers,  treated  often,  both  in 
design  and  colour,  in  a manner  entirely  suited 
to  the  material.  The  deficiency  in  most  of  this 
glass  is,  however,  that  it  commonly  wants  dis- 
tinct meaning  and  significance;  that  subjects 
that  would  be  very  appropriate  and  good  as 
borders  to  some  central  design,  become  the 
centre  and  only  object  in  the  window ; and 
moreover,  that  there  is  a great  want  of  variety 
and  individuality  in  it ; wherever  we  turn  we 
see  the  same  forms  and  the  same  colours  ; that 
it  is,  in  fact,  a recent  mannerism,  correct  and 
tasteful  in  itself  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  a mere 
mannerism,  which  any  draughtsman  can  pro- 
duce with  little  of  pains  or  thought  when  once 
he  has  got  the  trick  of  it. 

Now,  we  cannot  but  suggest  that  if  stained 
glass  be  to  be  used  at  all  in  important  situa- 
tions, much  more  may  and  should  be  made  out 
of  it  than  this.  We  have  much  talk  about  the 
great  importance  of  high-class  mural  painting 
at  present,  and  the  great  work  which  such 
painting  is  calculated  to  effect  in  educating  and 
improving  publio  taste;  and  painters  of  the 
first  rank  among  us  have  given  some  of  their 
best  efforts  to  it  in  a few  instances,  sometimes 
with  signal  success.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
suggestion  that  translucent  mural  painting 
(which  is  what  stained  glass  is)  may  be  worth 
as  much  attention  and  as  much  application  of 
the  best  artistic  genius,  as  opaque  mural  paint- 
ing. Stained  glass  is  at  present,  in  faot,  even  in 
its  most  satisfactory  forms,  rather  an  art-manu- 
facture than  an  art. 

Does  stained  glass,  then,  admit  of  the  treat- 
ment  of  all  the  subjects  which  could  be  treated 
m mural  painting,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions ? Certainly  not.  It  is  useful,  perhaps,  to 
look  back  at  what  has  been  done  during  the  real 
lifetime  of  the  art  in  the  past,  and  see  if  we 
oan  gather  from  that  any  decided  conclusions  as 


to  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  effectively  at- 
tempted in  the  future.  In  regard  to  what  cannot 
be  done  with  effect,  the  point  most  plain  to  every 
one  of  critical  perception  is  that  landscapes  and 
perspective  grouping  are  entirely  out  of  place. 
The  former  no  one  in  his  senses  attempts  now; 
but  in  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to 
reiterate  the  caution,  for  in  many  quarters  there 
is  a persistence  in  the  adoption  of  perspective 
treatment,  interiors  with  “ vanishing  points  ” 
and  many  figures  on  different  planes  of  distance 
are  still  frequently  to  be  met  with,  and  all  alike 
tend  to  prove  that  such  a treatment  is  an  utter 
mistake.  A mural  painting,  though  not  ad- 
mitting, in  its  most  satisfactory  modes  of 
execution,  of  the  illusory  perspective  and  grada- 
tions of  tone  of  a cabinet  painting,  nevertheless 
admits  pictorial  illusion  to  a certain  extent,  both 
in  perspective  and  in  gradation  of  distance, 
especially  if  its  architectural  framework  be  so 
designed  as  to  give  sufficient  solidity  to  the 
architecture  enclosing  the  space  painted  on, 
without  absolutely  demanding  that,  the  appear- 
ance of  a flat  wall  should  be  retained  in  the 
painting.  But  a design  which  is  lighted  by 
transmitted  light  is  (to  repeat  a commonplace 
for  the  hundredth  time)  essentially  debarred 
from  perspective  or  pictorial  treatment  by  this 
one  fact,  even  apart  from  other  difficulties 
which  are  involved  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
process,  such  as  the  impossibility  of  real 
gradation  of  tone,  and  in  the  necessity  (in  the 
only  good  and  durable  method)  of  strong  lines  of 
construction  showing  all  over  the  picture. 

Shutting  out  this  kind  of  treatment,  then, 
from  among  the  possibilities  of  stained  glass,  we 
find  in  the  art  of  the  past  in  this  material 
several  different  elements  of  design.  We  have 
figure  - subjects  in  flat  treatment,  either  in 
single  figures  or  in  groups,  most  often  the 
former,  as  single  figures  are  always  more  easily 
and  suitably  treated  under  such  oircumstances. 
We  have  ornamental  diaper  design  founded 
either  on  geometrical  or  on  floral  types,  and  we 
have  mimic  architectural  design  serving  usually 
as  a framework  to  figures,  and  seldom  used 
without  them.  This  latter  form  of  decorative 
adjunct  has  been  a great  favourite  with  modern 
stained-glass  designers,  as  it  was  with  Mediaeval 
designers,  during  the  latter  period  especially 
of  Mediaeval  art.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  un- 
charitable to  suggest  that  in  both  cases  the 
motive  for  favouring  this  style  of  treatment 
was  the  same, — in  part,  at  any  rate  : it  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  design.  The  archi- 
tectural features  are,  so  far  as  the  glass-designer 
is  concerned,  ready  made  to  his  hand,  and  their 
reproduction  in  the  glass  is  a mere  matter  of 
drawing  and  arrangement,  involving  little  or 
no  thought.  In  addition  to  this,  there  may 
seem  to  be  a suitability  in  repeating  in  the 
window  design,  in  little,  some  of  the  architec- 
tural details  of  the  building,  so  as  to  produce 
a consistent  whole,  the  smaller  decorative 
details  repeating  some  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  larger  ones  and  of  the  whole 
building.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  this  kind  of  repetition  in  little  has  been 
the  basis  of  a great  deal  of  architectural 
ornamentation  in  many  styles  and  in  many 
periods,  and  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  it.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the 
realistic  imitation  of  architectural  details  in 
the  window  design  is  to  be  approved.  If  the 
influence  of  architectural  detail  shows  itself  in 
the  window,  it  Bhould  not  be  in  this  way,  but 
in  a highly-conventionalised  design  which  might 
appear  as  obviously  suggested  by,  and  in  turn 
suggesting,  architectural  detail,  but  as  com- 
pletely modified  to  suit  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  glass.  To  do  this  well  requires 
thought  and  consideration,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  so  popular  a method ; but  it 
is  the  true  one,  and  has  the  advantage,  as  it 
has  not  yet  been  much  attempted,  of  affording 
a field  for  some  novelty  and  invention  in  regard 
to  detail. 

In  regard  to  diaper  ornament,  there  is  a wide 
field  for  invention.  Hitherto  our  glass-designers 
have  been  just  running  in  a groove,  or,  perhaps, 
in  two  grooves ; but  usually  in  one  or  the  other, 
either  that  of  conventional  Mediaeval  foliage,  or 
that  of  conventional  modern  foliage.  Both 
employ  very  few  types,  and  these  are  very  artifi- 
cially  repeated.  The  Mediaeval  types  may  be 
summed  up  into  the  peculiar  and  admirable 
conventional  scroll  foliage  which  the  earlier 
Mediaeval  designers  invented  (than  which 
nothing,  of  course,  could  be  better  in  its  way), 
and  the  more  naturalistic  treatment  of  ivy,  oak, 
or  maple  leaves.  Modern  conventional  foliage  has 


sought  some  new  types,  but  they  are  still  not 
very  various,  and  the  designs  produced  seem 
to  us  to  have  on  the  whole  a remarkable  degree 
of  family  likeness.  Considering  the  endlesB 
variety  of  nature,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  we  are  quite  at  the  end  of  our  tether  yet, 
and  would  seem  that  a study  of  floral  designs 
from  nature,  appropriately  conventionalised, 
ought  to  furnish  work  for  new  designs  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  We  need,  however,  except 
in . the  case  of  a very  small  piece  of  work,  some- 
thing more  as  a central  motive  of  interest  than 
a mere  diaper,  however  successful.  To  make 
the  foliage  grow  out  of  a conventional  vaBe,  we 
may  respectfully  hint,  is  not  quite  sufficient. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a piece  of  false  arti- 
ficialism,  adverse  to  the  true  spirit  of  high-class 
ornament,  which  should  be  based  either  on 
abstract  proportion  or  on  forms  of  nature  con- 
ventionalised according  to  natural  principles ; 
not  upon  any  imitation  of  artificial  objects,  which 
is  always  a sign  of  weakness,  and  a source  of  vul- 
garity of  effect.  Heraldry  is  rather  at  a discount 
now,  otherwise  it  affords  a very  good  and  legiti- 
mate means  of  giving  some  meaning  and  interest 
to  a window,  without  which  a mere  diaper  is  no 
more  than  a successful  wall-paper  pattern  shown 
in  more  brilliant  colouring  than  is  possible  on  an 
opaque  wall.  The  introduction  of  scrolls  with 
inscriptions  is  a means  of  imparting  a meaning 
to  a window  which  may  be  varied  in  relation  to 
the  various  destinations  of  the  window  designs, 
and  which,  in  combination  with  foliage  diaper, 
may  be  elaborated  into  something  very  satis- 
factory to  the  eye  and  suggestive  to  the  mind. 
But  it  may  be  suggested  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  giving  specialty  of  interest  to  a stained 
glass  design  is  in  the  introduction  of  either  ideal 
or  portrait  heads.  This  source  of  interest  has 
not  been  enough  drawn  upon.  Whatever  diffi- 
culties stained  glass  imposes  upon  figure  design, 
the  portrayal  of  character  in  large-Bized  heads  is 
possible  in  it  with  great  effect,  provided  that 
the  treatment  is  of  that  broad,  decided  style  in 
which  a few  lines  give  the  likeness  and  the 
expression,  omitting  details  of  modelling  such  as 
cannot  be  expressed  on  glass.  Tennyson  gives 
us  a hint  in  the  decorations  of  his  “ Palace  of 
Art,” — 

"And  from  the  topmost  oriel’s  colour’d  flame, 

Two  god-like  laces  gazed  below,— 

Flato  the  wise,  and  large-brow’d  Yerulam, 

The  first  of  those  who  know.” 

But  we  opine  that  the  treatment  of  portraiture 
of  a less  ideal  kind  may  be  successfully  achieved 
in  stained  glass.  And  the  introduction  of 
even  a single  medallion  of  this  kind  in  a large 
light  is  sufficient  to  give  it  an  interest  and  a 
meaning ; the  spectator  will  be  content  with  a 
large  expanse  of  good  diaper  work,  provided  it 
lead  up  to  something  (“  and  so  grow  to  a point  ”), 
but  he  will  hardly  be  content  for  very  long  with 
diaper  and  nothing  else, — tovjours  perdrix. 

We  passed  over  the  question  of  merely  formal 
diaper  design,  produced  by  the  interlacing  of 
various  shapes  with  no  assistance  from  floral 
types;  but  it  maybe  observed  that  here,  too, 
we  are  travelling  round  in  a beaten  track.  The 
designs  that  are  made  for  merely  ornamental 
quarries  and  interlacing  diapers  are  mostly  only 
repetitions  of  Mediaeval  types.  These  typfcs 
themselves  might  be  varied  and  improved  upon 
more  than  they  are  ; and  the  rich  and  endlessly- 
varied  combinations  suggested  by  the  Saracenic 
type  of  ornament  alone  have  hardly  been  touched 
upon.  Another  suggestion  that  might  have  been 
made,  when  speaking  of  floral  types  of  design, 
is  that  in  designing  windows  for  a Renaissance 
building  there  is  scope  for  the  treatment  of  some 
of  the  types  of  conventional  foliage  which  are 
peculiar  to  Roman  and  Renaissance  ornament,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  convey  the  same  general 
effect  whioh  belongs  to  such  ornament,  while 
employing  in  detail  natural  leaves  and  flowers 
an  experiment  which  has  hardly  ever,  as  far  as= 
we  are  aware,  been  made. 

In  regard  to  the  highest  class  of  art,  figure 
design,  what  are  we  to  say  as  to  the  capacities 
of  stained  glass  ? We  are  disposed  to  urge  that 
the  art  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  display  of 
figure  design,  single  figures  especially  (better 
than  groups),  on  a tolerably  large  scale  and 
with  a sufficiently  severe  and  what  may  be 
called  in  a sense  sculpturesque  kind  of  treat- 
ment. Figures  on  a small  scale  are  seldom 
successful  in  regard  to  the  heads  : the  detail  of 
the  expressions  is  almost  necessarily  missed,  on 
a small  soale,  in  so  inflexible  a mode  of  ex  elu- 
tion, and  even  the  limbs  (if  shown)  are  apt  in 
such  a case,  with  whatever  care,  to  appear 
coarse  in  execution,  and  overweighted  by 
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fcho  heavy  lines  of  the  leading.  These  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  have  no  ill  effect  on  the  figure 
when  on  a larger  scale  ; and  even  subjects 
whioh  include  the  nude  figure  may  be  presented, 
we  believe,  with  good  effect  in  stained  glass, 
provided  the  design  is  treated  with  that  degree 
of  conventionalism  which  prevents  the  spectator 
from  feeling  the  want  of  realistic  tone  and 
tinting,  which  would  be  hardly  possible.  It  may 
be  thought  that  to  use  the  nude  figure  in  stained 
glas3  would  be  to  throw  away  too  much  what 
is  one  of  thechief  capabilities  of  theart, — that  of 
brilliant  colour  effect ; but  we  do  not  always 
require  highly  or  richly-ooloured  windows  ; and 
if  the  plain  surface  occupied  by  the  figure  be 
sufficiently  relieved  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
diaper  and  other  decorative  surfaces  or  ad- 
juncts, not  in  so  heavy  a key  as  to  contrast 
harshly  with  the  figure,  the  requirement  of 
oolour  and  richness  would  be  sufficiently  ful- 
filled. The  attempt  would,  at  any  rate,  be  an 
important  step  towards  breaking  through  the 
merely  ecclesiastical  idea  about  stained-glass 
figure. subjects. 

We  do  not,  as  we  said,  always  want  richly- 
coloured  subjects,  and,  in  faot,  the  effoct  of 
heavily-toned  Btained  glass  in  lessening  the 
scale  of  an  interior  is  a point  as  often  over- 
looked as  it  has  been  often  referred  to  and  com- 
mented on.  The  key  of  the  interior  in  regard  to 
tone  (if  decorated),  the  scale  of  it,  and  other 
conditions  (as  to  access  of  light,  for  instance), 
should  determine  the  key  of  the  stained-glass 
design,  which  may  sometimes  necessarily  have 
to  be  rioh  and  heavy,  in  order  to  make  itself 
properly  felt,  and  to  aid  in  producing  the  total 
.effoot  required  ; but  which  very  often  operates 
injuriously  by  being  over  rich  and  strong  in 
colour.  Primary  colours,  it  can  hardly  be  too 
often  urged,  should  seldom  or  never  be  used  in 
large  masses, — rather  in  brilliant  points.  But 
whatever  reticence  may  be  judicious  in  regard 
to  Golour  in  many  instances,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  regard  to  ornamental  and  diaper  design 
hardly  any  degree  of  elaboration,  if  carried  out 
in  good  taste,  can  be  too  great  for  the  situa- 
tion. Whether  high  or  low  in  scale  of  colour,  a 
.stained-glass  window  is  essentially  decorative 
art,  and  the  more  decorative,  we  might  say,  even 
(under  certain  restrictions  as  to  colour  and 
keeping),  the  more  sumptuous  it  is,  the  better  it 
fulfils  its  purpose  as  a part  of  the  whole. 


EXPLORATION  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

AOKESIA  AND  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ATIIEN'E  - POLIAS 


AT  PRIENE. 


Halfway  on  the  dusty,  burning  road  that 
Cioero  described  1,800  years  ago,  and  which 
leads  from  the  antique  Tralles,  the  modern 
A:din,  of  which  M.  Rayet  has  told  us  so  much* 
aid  the  squalid  village  of  Aya-Soulouk,  which 
has  replaced  the  once  opulent  city  of  Ephesus, 
•lie,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Kemer-Dagh  (the 
olassic  Mount  Thorax),  a heap  of  ruins  marking 
the  site  of  Magnesia  of  the  Msoander.  Sur- 
•rounded  though  it  is  by  the  marshes  of  the 
river,  the  district  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
aotively  commercial  of  the  vilayet  of  Aidip, 
the  neighbouring  plantations  of  Deirmand-Jik 
producing  the  finest  figs  of  the  whole  province. 
In  antiquity  this  plain,  even  more  productive, 
wa3  the  source  of  immense  activity,  all  the  busy 
•commerce  plied  between  Ephesus  and  Miletus 
on  the  coast  and  inland  converging  by  the  high 
road  at  a point  where  in  the  paBt  existed  a great 
city,  now  marked  alone  by  a mass  of  scattered 
mins  -which  lie  near  the  hamlet  of  Tekke. 
Various  have  been  the  theories  as  to  the 
identity  of  these  remains.  Hamilton  was  the 
first,  so  M.  Rayet  tells  ub,  to  suggest  that  this 
was  the  site  of  the  city  of  Magnesia,  a view 
adopted  also  by  Leak  and  Rennel  in  their  works 
on  Asia  Minor. 

The  ruins  of  Tekke  are  not,  however,  those 
of  the  first  city,  which  was  built  in  the  plain, 
and  which  bore  the  name  of  Magnesia.  The 
older  city  was  abandoned  as  incapable  of  being 
defended,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oentury 
before  our  era,  and  the  inhabitants  moved  to  the 
spot  where  now  lie  the  chief  mass  of  the  ruins. 
Long  used  as  a convenient  quarry  of  ready-made 
building  materials,  centuries  of  pillage  still 
leave  these  ruins  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
Although  in  part  described  by  most  of  the 
travellers  to  this  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  the  first 


trustworthy  information  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  drawings  and  notes  of  the  French  architect, 
Huyot,  who  visited  Magnesia  as  far  back  as 
1820,  accompanied  (a  point  of  speoial  interest  to 
our  readers)  by  two  enthusiastic  young  students, 

M.  Dreux  and  a veteran  past-President  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Professor  (then 
Mr.)  Donaldson. 

The  drawings  and  notes  then  made  were 
purchased  in  18 41  by  the  French  Government, 
and  they  now  repose  in  the  MS.  department  of 
the  National  Library.  They  comprise  a plan  of 
Magnesia,  together  with  others  of  the  stadium, 
the  theatre,  the  gymnasium,  the  thermes,  and, 
finally,  a panoramic  view  of  the  widely-scattered 
ruins, — an  interesting  drawing,  which  is  re- 
produced in  the  atlas  that  accompanies  the 
second  part  of  the  work  of  MM.  Rayet  & 
Thomas. 

More  important  explorations  were  undertaken 
in  1842  by  M.  Texier,  with  the  help  of  the 
French  Government.  Fever,  however,  was 
added  to  the  many  other  difficulties,  and  little 
work  was  sent  home  ; but  M.  Texier  has  de- 
scribed the  expedition  in  his  work  on  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  plans 
and  drawings  of  M.  Clerget,  an  architect  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  (and  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fever),  were  not  published.  As  a 
more  recent  authority,  we  have  M.  Tremaux’s 
work  on  an  archaeological  exploration  in  Asia 
Minor,  published  in  1874. 

Scattered  among  the  reeds  that  cover  the  site 
of  Magnesia  may  be  seen  a number  of  dislocated 
blocks,  which  doubtless  show  the  line  of  the 
city  walls.  The  space  which  this  line  confines 
is  considerable, — some  1,200  yards  from  east  to 
west,  some  900  yards  from  south  to  north, — 
a space  which,  even  at  the  height  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town,  it  can  scarcely  be  believed 
can  have  been  entirely  covered  with  houses 
and  publio  buildings.  On  the  heights  few 
remains  have  been  found  ; but  on  the  slopes 
the  relics  unearthed  point  to  the  existence  of  a 
large  population ; the  ruins  of  the  principal 
monuments  all  lie  in  the  lowest  portion. 

The  most  important  and  most  imposing  of 
these  is  a large  rectangular  enclosure,  some 
200  yards  long  and  about  150  yards  broad. 
The  walls  remain,  and  show  several  of  the 
secrets  of  their  construction  ; the  whole  interior 
can  be  seen.  M.  Clerget,  it  would  appear,  pre- 
pared a number  of  plans  for  their  restoration, 
and  among  the  illustrations  of  M.  Rayet’s  work 
we  are  promised  the  reproduction  of  some  of 
the  more  important  of  these.  It  would  appear 
also  that  this  enclosure  is  no  less  than  the 
sanctuary  consecrated  to  the  great  divinity  of 
Magnesia, — to  Artemis  Lenkophrune,  one  of  the 
variations  of  the  lunary,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a prolific  goddess,  who  occupies  the  most  impor- 
tant place  in  the  religion  of  Caria,  and  of  which 
the  Artemis  of  Thebes  is  the  best  known  type. 

A number  of  coins  are  reproduced  by  M.  Rayet 
in  support  of  this  theory. 

Among  the  other  remains  of  the  town  of 
Magnesia  few  have  escaped  the  reckless  hand 
of  maD.  Huyot,  in  1820,  observed  more  than 
one  ruin  of  which  no  trace  now  exists,  notably 
the  conjectured  agora,  of  which  now  not  a 
vestige  remains.  Near  the  odton,  to  the  south 
of  the  agora,  was  the  theatre,  of  which  Huyot 
gives  us  an  interesting  view ; other  ruins  that 
may  be  those  of  the  thermes,  and,  not  far  distant, 
probably  those  of  the  stadium,  and  near  these  the 
presumed  gymnasium,  are  all  that  speak  of  the 
past  magnificence  of  Magnesia.  The  texts  of 
the  ancient  authors  point  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  other  monuments  in  the  past  : the 
Temple  of  Athene,  the  important  tomb  of  Dio- 
nysius, the  Temple  of  Zeus  Sosipolis,  with  many 
others. 

As  for  the  history  of  Magnesia,  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  learning  the  story  of  the 
rise,  the  development,  the  golden  days,  and  the 
decadence  of  this  once  important  city,  will  find 
it  ably  told  at  length  by  M.  Rayet  in  the  several 
chapters  which  close  the  second  number  of  his 
work.  Bulky  notes  refer  the  reader  to  the 
authorities  quoted,  while  a number  of  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  coins  figure  as  further  original 
documents  of  reference  and  corroboration.  In 
these  chapters  we  can  trace  the  whole  history 
of  Magnesia,  from  its  Greek  origin  to  its  sub- 
jugation by  the  Persians  (Themistocles  go- 
verned Magnesia  for  many  years  under  the 
Persian  rule,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
so  sadly  ill-treated  general  died  in  the  city), 
through  the  period  of  its  existence  under  the 
Already  in  the  third  century 


figs  formed  the  staple  of  commerce,  as  Zeuxis, 
the  general  of  Antiochus,  we  learn,  was 
victualled  by  the  Magnesiates  with  “ dried  figs  ” 

— dowu  to  the  day  when,  in  the  second  century 
(109  B.C.),  Magnesia  saw  under  its  walls  the 
casques  and  bucklers  of  a Roman  army  under 
the  command  of  Manlius  Ynlso.  The  last  in- 
formation to  be  gathered  of  Magnesia  must  be 
sought  by  the  aid  of  the  numismatist  ; and  the 
documents  which  the  coins  of  Magnesia  supply 
are  numerous.  The  activity  of  its  mint  Bhows, 
indeed,  how  long  the  town  continued  to  be 
wealthy  and  prosperous.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  empire  it  still  existed  as 
the  seat  of  a bishopric.  The  decadence  began 
when  the  disastrous  wars  waged  with  the  Greek 
empire,  in  the  first  place  by  the  Persians,  then 
by  the  Arabs,  and  finally  by  the  Turks,  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  to  a stronger 
fortress.  Magnesia,  difficult  of  defence,  was 
entirely  abandoned,  as  in  its  ruins  not  a vestige 
has  been  found  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  illustrations  that  accompany  the  second 
part  of  M.  Rayet’s  work  are  no  less  interesting 
than  those  which  show  us  the  antique  city  of 
Tralles.  To  Magnesia  is  devoted  a fac-simile  of 
M.  Huyot’s  sketch  of  the  ruins,  taken  in  1820, 
together  with  a number  of  beautiful  photo- 
gravures of  the  bas-reliefs  from  the  Temple  of 
Artemis,  and  a view  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
site. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  of  MM.  Rayet  and 
Thomas,  and  which  has  only  very  recently  made 
its  appearance,  deals  with  the  description  of  the 
explorations  of  Priene,  being  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Temple  of  Athene  Polias.  Priene, 
which  lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Latmos,  is  now  marked  by  a village  situated  far 
inland,  the  hamlet  of  Samsoun.  Priene  has 
been  visited  and  explored  more  than  once.  In 
the  last  century  Chandler  and  Revett,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Asia  Minor  in  1765,  by  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society,  visited  Priene,  of  which  they  have 
left  an  interesting  account  and  a view,  with 
details,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  “ Ionian  An- 
tiquities.” As  for  the  somewhat  more  recent 
explorations  of  Mr.  Pnllan  (of  Halicarnassus 
memory),  they  are  familiar  to  the  profession. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  site  of  the  antique 
city  rises,  amidst  the  scattered  ruins,  an  emi- 
nence of  elliptical  form.  To  the  north  and 
east  the  approach  is  gentle  ; to  the  west  and 
south  it  is  abrupt ; at  its  feet  lie  the  agora  and 
the  stadium.  It  was  this  eminence,  visible 
from  a great  distance,  that  became  the  site  of 
the  sanctuary  of  the  protecting  goddess  chosen 
by  the  Prienians,  the  blue-eyed  Athene  Polias. 
Chandler  and  Revett,  who  first  explored  the 
temple,  have  left  us  a view,  and  some  important 
architectural  details  ; but  it  was  not  until  a 
century  later  (at  the  end  of  1868)  when  the 
same  Dilettanti  Society  sent  out  Mr.  Pnllan 
that  the  temple  received  the  careful  attention 
which  its  artistic  beauty  merited.  It  will  be 
probably  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers 
how  easy  the  first  operations  were ; the  earth 
covering  the  ruins  being  rapidly  removed,  before 
the  end  of  the  same  winter  the  ruins  were 
cleared.  The  bas-reliefs  and  architectural 
details  discovered  by  Mr.  l’ullan  having  been 
presented  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  to  the 
British  Museum,  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Newton 
visited  Priene,  in  company  with  Mr.  Murray,  in 
order  to  make  his  choice  of  and  attend  to  the 
transport  of  the  precious  relics.  The  specimens 
he  sent  home  are  familiar  to  us  all. 

Unfortunately,  as  M.  Thomas  points  out,  the 
explorations  of  Mr.  Pollan  only  hastened,  after 
his  departure,  the  destruction  of  the  interesting 
monument.  Priene,  like  Magnesia,  became  an 
excellent  quarry  of  ready-made  material,  and 
M.  Thomas,  in  speaking  of  the  ruin  worked  bv 
the  worthy  natives  of  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Kelebech,  refers  to  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Oakley 
Clarke  finding  in  1870,  at  the  foot  of  the  wilfully- 
broken  pedestal  of  Minerva  herself,  a beautiful 
coin,  a tetradrachm  of  Orophernes  II.,  king  of 
Cappadocia*  The  news  of  this  “ find  ” spread- 
ing, unfortunately  increased  the  destructive 
zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  though  several  other 
coins  were  brought  to  light. 

In  spite  of  these  successive  and  destructive 
onsets,  Priene  still  presented  in  1873  remains  of 
great  interest.  While  the  explorations  at  Miletus 
were  being  continued,  M.  Thomas  paid  a first 
visit  to  Priene,  and  in  the  following  year  our  two 


* See  Builder,  p.  3,  ante.  “ Milet  etle  Golfe  Latmique  , 

Tralles,  Msgnene,  Pri&ne,  etc."  Par  Olivier  Rayet  et  ^jacp(jonjana>  aucaUj  vuv  , assistance,  uuu  mv  « 

Albert  Thomas.  Parts  II.  and  III.  Pans:  J.  Baudry.  | Otriat  it  would  appear  by  Polybius  that  during  a severe  fever, 


* To  Mr.  Clarke,  mentioned  at  this  point  by  Rayet,  a 
heart-felt  tribute  of  cratitude  is  expressed  for  his  kindnesa 
in  rendering  him  and  his  companions  not  alono  his  friendly 
assistance,  but  the  deeper  obligation  of  kind  attendance 
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anfchora  were  able,  in  company  with  Mr.  Newton, 
to  study  in  detail  at  the  British  Museum  all  the 
fragments  carried  to  our  shores.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  have  been  gathered  the  documents 
and  authorities  by  the  aid  of  which  have  been 
executed  the  restorations  of  MM.  Rayet  and 
Thomas.  In  a series  of  sub-divisions  the  various 
portions  of  the  temple  are  considered. 

It  is  to  about  the  year  312  or  bo  before  our 
era  that  can  be  attributed  the  dedication  of 
the  temple.  Long  before  334  the  plans  of  the 
edifice  must  have  been  settled  and  the  erection 
commenced.  The  Greeks,  M.  Rayet  at  this 
point  remarks,  never  urged,  as  far  as  have  done 
the  moderns,  the  search  after  originality.  Art 
with  them  never  strayed  into  bye-paths,  but 
followed  a perfectly  regular  march.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  architecture,  submitted 
by  its  very  nature  to  positive  necessities  and  to 
mathematical  rules*.  The  architect  of  the 
temple  was  Pythios,  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 
Pythios,  we  learn  from  various  sources,  gained 
from  the  erection  of  this  temple  a great  cele- 
brity. We  know  also  that,  as  we  find  in  the 
case  of  many  other  Greek  architects,  he  had 
shown  in  his  Commentaries  the  merits  of  his 
work.  In  this  work  he  sustained  a singularly 
■ambitious  theory  on  the  extent  of  the  learning 
necessary  to  the  architect ; he  further  declared 
open  war  against  the  Doric  order,  the  propor- 
tions of  which  were,  he  asserted,  faulty  and 
ungainly.  Putting  into  practice  his  theories  on 
the  universality  of  the  learning  necessary  in  his 
profession,  Pythios  was  not  alone  an  architect 
and  a writer  ; if  wo  are  to  believe  Pliny,  he  was 
also  a sculptor,  and  it  was  he  who  executed  the 
■colossal  chariot  in  marble  placed  at  the  summit 
of  the  pyramid  of  the  Mausoleum,  and  of  which 
the  statueB  of  Mausolus  and  Artemisia  remain 
almost  intact.  This  union  of  the  talents  of 
sculptor  and  architect,  remarks  M.  Rayet,  was 
not  rare  in  antiquity,  for,  at  the  same  epoch, 
Scopas  offers  us  another  example. 

To  attempt  to  summarise  the  description  of 
the  temple  which  M.  Rayet’s  colleague,  M. 
Thomas,  has  so  learnedly  and  technically  entered 
into,  is  beyond  the  limits  of  our  space.  Those 
who  may  be  interested  in  further  research  into 
the  subject  will  find  in  this  third  part  of  the 
work  of  MM.  Rayet  and  Thomas  a number  of 
well-classified  and  illustrated  details.  Of  the 
various  parts  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias ; 
the  temenos  paved  with  marble  slabs,  the 
rectangular  flat  form  on  which  rises  the  edifice  ; 
the  secos  divided  into  its  three  portions,  the 
pronaos,  the  naos,  and  the  opisthodomos  ; of  the 
many  columns  of  which  the  bases  remain,  only 
one  capital  exists,  and  that  is  mutilated  ' another, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  describing  the  walls  of  the  secos, 
M.  Thomas  speaks  of  the  perfection  of  their 
workmanship,  which  is  carried,  he  states,  as  far 
as  in  any  of  the  monuments  of  Athens.  The 
stones  do  not  adhere  to  each  other  on  their 
whole  breadth;  but  only  on  a bed  of  about 
4 in.  all  round  the  outside,  the  central  portion 
being  hollowed  and  roughed.  By  this  means 
joints  which  are  almost  invisible  were  obtained, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  surface  in  contaot 
was  sufficient  for  solidity,  this  being  further 
■insured  by  a double  system  of  metal  fixings 
binding  the  blocks  together,  horizontally  and 
vertically. 

A short  notice  is  devoted  to  the  fragments 
of  sculpture  discovered  in  the  ruins ; those  be- 
longing  to  the  colossal  statue  of  Athene  found 
by  Mr.  Pullan  were  sent  home  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  sculptures  were  found,  but 
it  is  not  certain  from  what  part  of  the  edifice 
they  come. 

To  the  polychromatic  decoration  of  the 
temple  M.  Thomas  devotes  also  some  atten- 
tion, for,  as  he  states,  no  one  can  now  deny 
that  colour  played  a great  part  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Greek  temples,  though  perhaps  the  general 
tendency  has  been  to  somewhat  exaggerate  this 
part.  The  ruinB  of  Priene  offer  to  the  student 
of  classic  polychomy  several  points  of  interest ; 
on  several  architectural  members  have  been 
■found  coats  of  perfectly  preserved  colour,  which 
appear  in  all  their  brilliancy  when  scraped. 
Three  facts  may  be  deduced  from  the  researches, 
■firstly,  that  those  portions  where  no  trace  of 
colour  has  been  found  were  never  painted  ; 
•secondly,  that  the  colour  was  only  applied  on 
the  ground  and  hollows  of  the  mouldings,  the 

* M.  Rayet  further  classes  the  successive  evolutions  of 

I°mc  architecture  in  Asia  Minor  from  350  B.C.  to  about 
200  in  the  following  order  First,  the  Temple  of  Priene, 
and  the  mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus ; second,  the  Temple 
of  Ephesus  ; third,  the  Temple  of  Didymes  ; and  lastly 
the  Temple  of  Magnesia, 


sculptured  portions,  and  the  caissons ; thirdly, 
that  two  colours  only  were  employed,  a dark 
red  (cinnabar)  and  a light  blue  (silicate  of 
copper),  the  same  colour  used  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Propyltea  at  Athens.* 

A series  of  carefully-drawn  details,  beautiful 
in  their  exactness,  together  with  several  plates 
of  learned  restorations  by  M.  Thomas,  illustrate 
the  number  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  Priene 
explorations.  One  plate  gives  coloured  details 
of  the  capital  and  base  of  the  columns  of  the 
pronaos ; the  other  plates,  that  form  the 
“atlas”  of  the  second  and  third  numbers,  illus- 
trate the  explorations  at  Miletus  and  Didymus, 
of  which,  however,  the  accompanying  text  has 
not  yet  appeared. 

In  England,  the  portion  that  deals  with  the 
Priene  ruins  will  be  read,  perhaps,  with  the 
most  general  interest,  as  we  have  in  our  British 
Museum  so  many  precious  remains  of  this  in- 
teresting Temple  of  Athene  Polias,  so  beautiful 
a model  of  Ionio  architecture  found  in  Ionia 
itself.  The  book  of  MM.  Thomas  and  Rayet 
will  form  an  almost  complete  guide  to  the  pos- 
sessions from  this  country  and  this  epooh  con- 
tained in  the  European  collections,  a work  only 
the  more  welcome  and  the  more  valuable  to 
archmologists  and  artists  as  the  explorations  of 
Mr.  Pullan  had  remained  so  far  unpublished. 


THE  TAY  BRIDGE  REPORT. 

A full,  clear,  and  definite  report  has  been 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  Colonel  Yolland,  R.E.,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  C.E.,  on  the  causes  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Tay  Bridge.  When  we  consider  the 
numerous  instances, — not  to  say  of  the  miscar- 
riage of  justice, — but  of  the  mode  in  which  legal 
technicalities  have  of  late  been  found  to  bo  so 
involved  as  to  Bet  in  one  place  judge  against 
judge,  and  in  other  cases  judicial  decisions 
against  public  policy,  or  even  against  common 
sense,  it  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  we  call 
attention  to  a case  in  which  a definite  outcome 
has  resulted  from  an  inquiry  into  engineering 
facts.  Nor  is  our  satisfaction  any  the  less, 
because  the  reporters  have  taken  precisely  the 
view  that  we  indicated  in  these  columns  on 
the  first  occuri'ence  of  the  catastrophe.  “ With 
iron  work  and  bracing  of  sufficient  strength 
in  all  their  parts,  held  down  by  strong  bolts 
bedded  deep  in  the  Bolid  mass  of  the  piers,” 
say  the  reporters,  “ there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
caissons  are  wide  enough  to  permit  of  piles 
being  constructed  adequate  to  perform  all  the 
duty  required.”  The  evidence  of  a competent 
witness  is  cited  a little  farther  on  to  the  effect 
“ that  if  the  columns  had  been  strongly  braced, 
strongly  fitted,  and  strongly  held  down  by 
holding. down  bolts,  the  piers  would  have  been 
standing  now.” 

There  is  one,  and  we  think  but  one,  feature 
in  the  report  which  we  hold  to  be  liable  to 
objection,  or,  at  all  events,  to  question.  That  is, 
that  either  of  the  engineers  who  were  consulted 
as  to  the  design  of  the  bridge  should  have  been 
asked  to  act,  and  should  have  acted,  as  reporter. 
This  is  against  the  general  rule  in  such  cases, 
and  might  have  justified  a challenge  of  the  arbi- 
trator (for  such  he  virtually  was)  on  the  part  of 
the  engineer  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  assuming  that 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  is  the  Mr.  Barlow 
spoken  of  in  both  cases.  But  while  we  hold 
that  there  is  a certain  weight  in  this  objec- 
tion, we  do  not  see  that  any  great  practical 
difference  can  have  resulted  from  the  nomination 
of  a man  of  the  deservedly  high  reputation  of 
Mr.  Barlow.  At  all  events,  there  has  been  no 
blinking  of  the  fact.  The  report  is  quite  candid 
on  the  subject.  But  it  puts  the  reporters  on 
their  own  defence,  which  is,  we  think,  somewhat 
to  be  regretted. 

Mr.  Barlow  and  Dr.  Pole,  being  asked  to  carry 
out  the  investigation  of  the  atmospheric  or 
storm  pressure  against  which  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  in  the  oase  of  the  Tay  and  Forth  Bridges, 
consulted  the  Astronomer-Royal.  Sir  G.  Airey 
replied  that  “ We  know  that  in  very  limited  sur- 
faces, and  for  very  limited  times,  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  does  amount  sometimes  to  40  lb.  per 
square  foot ; or,  in  Scotland,  probably  to  more.” 
This  is  the  positive  evidence,  furnished  by  an 
experienced  physicist ; and  was  the  basis  on 
which  calculation  should  have  been  made.  Sir 
G.  Airey  goes  on  to  say  that  positive  knowledge, 

* A cake  of  this  colour  was  found  in  the  necropolis  of 

Camiros,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Later  on  the 
co'our  was  made  in  large  quantities  at  Alexandria  ; and 
finally,  in  the  first  century  B.C.  at  Pozzuoli,  Vitruvius 
has  described  its  preparation  (vii.  11). 


a9  far  as  he  is  aware,  goes  no  farther,  but  that 
these  high  pressures  are  momentary,  and,  he  adds, 
“I  think  we  may  say  that  the  greatest  wind- 
pressure  to  which  a plain  surface  like  that  of  the 
bridge  [the  Forth  Bridge]  will  be  subjected  in  its 
whole  extent  is  10  lb.  per  square  foot.”  This,  it 
must  be  noted,  is  given  as  opinion  only,  while  the 
pressure  of  40  lb.  or  more  is  given  as  matter 
of  fact.  In  this  opinion,  even  after  what  has 
occurred,  we  are  not  wholly  disposed  to  disagree 
with  Sir  G.  Airey.  At  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
pression used  is  one  very  liable  to  mislead,  and 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  has,  we  think,  misled 
those  concerned.  No  engineering  or  architec- 
tural calculation  depends  on  the  estimate  of 
what  would  be  the  greatest  wind-pressure,  at  one 
time,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  bridge.  The 
information  required  for  structural  purposes 
was, — what  is  the  greatest  pressure  which,  at 
any  moment,  can  come  on  a single  bay  ? No 
matter  how  momentary  the  pressure,  that  is  the 
maximum  that  we  seek  to  know.  And,  if  there  is 
no  evidence  as  to  how  limited  the  area  of  highest 
pressure  for  the  moment  is,  no  one  would  be  safe 
in  taking  any  diminution  of  that  pressure  over 
the  whole  surface  of  one  bay,  in  calculating 
that  against  which  the  engineer  was  bound  to 
provide.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  weight  of  the 
advice  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  goes,  no  engineer, 
we  think,  would  have  been  justified  in  disregard- 
ing the  probability  that  a side  pressure  of  more 
than  40  lb.  per  foot  might  come  on  any  single 
bay  of  the  bridge.  But  Messrs.  Barlow  and 
Pole  reported  upon  this, — “ We  may,  therefore, 
safely  adopt  10  lb.  per  square  foot  as  side 
pressure.”  That  is  quite  another  matter.  We 
think  that  on  one  side  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Sir  Thomas  Bouch  may 
justly  demur  here.  We  do  not  understand  the 
former  to  have  given  an  engineering  opinion  as 
to  the  proper  strength  of  the  bridge,  though  he 
gave  data  by  which  a cautious  engineer  would, 
we  take  it,  have  been  induced  to  allow  at  least 
60  lb.  per  foot  of  resisting  power.  Had  that 
been  done,  as  far  as  the  evidence  on  the  trial 
goes,  the  bridge  would  have  been  now  standing. 
But  the  report  of  Messrs.  Barlow  & Pole  con- 
verted this  maximum  pressure  of  more  than 
40  lb.,  and  this  general  pressure  of  10  lb.  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  bridge,  into  an 
allowance  of  16  lb.  per  square  foot  over  the  hay. 
Sir  J.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Bidder,  Mr.  T.  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  Barlow  signed  the  report  adopting 
these  conclusions.  That  the  conclusions  were 
wrong  let  the  facts  tell.  That  they  were  not 
the  true  outcome  of  the  facts  stated  by  the 
Astronomer-Royal,  we  think  is  indisputable.  It 
is  an  instance  of  the  disadvantage  of  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  physical  facts  upon  evidence 
collected  for  other  purposes,  and  in  other 
branches  of  inquiry.  If  the  eminent  engineers 
whose  names  are  attached  to  the  report  had 
collected  their  own  faots,  it  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  they  would  have  thought 
16  lb.  per  foot  a proper  allowance  for  storm- 
pressure.  If  Sir  G.  Airey  had  had  to  build  the 
bridge,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  such  a margin.  But  as 
far  as  Sir  Thomas  Bouch  is  concerned,  he  has  a 
very  strong  case  for  insisting  that  an  allowance 
of  16  lb.  per  foot  was  that  considered  adequate 
by  four  of  the  first  engineers  of  the  day.  The 
partial  embarrassment  of  the  reporters  is  to  be 
read  in  the  paragraph, — “ It  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  we  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  a provision  for  only  10  lb. 
of  wind-pressure  in  a large  span  of  1,600  ft.  ... 
Two  or  more  gusts  might  act  simultaneously  on 
so  large  a span,  or  there  might  be  a wind-gust 
of  unusual  width.”  No  doubt ; and  no  doubt  that 
not  only  this  might  have  been,  but  was,  the 
case.  The  point  which,  in  common  justioo  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  quite  enough  responsibility 
on  his  shoulders,  as  it  is,  to  demand  the  most  fair 
and  liberal  allowance  on  the  part  of  his  judges, 
is  this.  Is  it  fair  or  just  to  say  in  one  breath, — 
“We  may,  therefore,  safely  adopt  10  lb.  per 
foot  as  the  side  pressure,”  and  to  add,  “ We 
think  Sir  T.  Bouch  must  have  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  that  report,  for,  as  it  pointed  out 
that  the  pressure  of  gusts  of  wind  amounted  to 
40  lb.  or  more,  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pressure  so  arising  in  each  of  the 
spans  of  the  Tay  Bridge  ” ? That  all  along  has 
been  our  contention.  We  hold  that  it  is  indis- 
putable. It  has  been  confirmed  by  the  terrible 
logic  of  facts.  But  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for 
a reporter  who  wrote,  “ allowing,  therefore,  16  lb. 
per  square  foot,”  now  to  say  that  that  allowance 
ought  to  have  been  trebled, — that  is,  to  say  so 
after  the  fall  of  the  bridge. 
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We,  therefore,  feel  that  Sir  Thomas  Bouch 
has  a fair  claim, — if  it  be  the  case  that  he  pro- 
vided for  10  lb.  or  for  16  lb.  pressure  on  his 
girders,  — to  share  that  responsibility  with 
Messrs.  Hawkshaw,  Bidder,  Harrison,  and  Bar- 
low  ; and  we  feel  confident  that  most  impar- 
tial persons  will  admit  the  force  of  this  plea  in 
mitigation. 

Passing  over  this  difficulty, — which  ought  to 
have  been  avoided, — we  come  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  reporters.  These  are, — (1)  That  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  movement  of  the  foundations 
of  the  bridge  ; (2,  3)  that  the  iron  used  was  of 
fair,  though  not  of  the  best,  quality ; (4)  that 
the  girders  were  of  sufficient  strength ; (5)  that 
the  piers,  though  adequate  to  support  the  ver- 
tical weight,  were  not  sufficiently  substantial  or 
sufficiently  braced,  their  great  height  being 
borne  in  mind ; and  (6)  that  their  workmanship 
and  fittings  were  inferior ; (7 — 11)  that  the 
inspection  of  the  bridge  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been,  and  that  the  speed  allowed  over  it 
was  too  great;  (12)  “ that  the  fall  of  the  bridge 
was  occasioned  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  iron 
bracings  and  fastenings  to  sustain  the  force  of 
the  gale  on  the  night  of  December  28,  1879, 
find  that  the  bridge  had  been  previously  strained 
by  other  gales  ” ; (13,  14,  15)  that  the  first  set 
of  continuous  girders,  covering  four  spans,  were 
the  first  that  fell,  after  the  engine  and  train  had 
passed  over  the  fourth  pier. 

The  reporters  agree  with  us  in  the  view  that 
the  evidence  does  not  support  the  hypothesis 
that  ,the  carriages  left  the  rails,  and  struck  the 
girders,  thus  causing  the  fracture.  They  con- 
elude  with  a paragraph  whioh  is  of  great  import- 
ance, both  as  illustrating  what  we  have  before 
urged  as  to  the  comparative  ease  with  whioh 
an  event  can  be  predicted,  — after  it  has  hap- 
pened,— and  as  embodying  the  one  practical 
outcome  of  a very  extended  inquiry. 

“ In  conclusion,  we  have  to  Btate  that  there  is 
no  requirement  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
respecting  wind-pressure,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  understood  rule  in  the 
engineering  profession  regarding  wind-pressure 
in  railway  structures,  and  we  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  rules  for  that  purpose.” 

Unfettered  by  any  antecedent  expression  of 
opinion,  Mr.  Kothery  has  spoken  more  decidedly 
as  to  the  defects  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  bridge.  We  wish  that  we  could  find 
more  room  for  modifying  his  conclusions  than 
we  have  above  indicated.  His  reference  to  the 
allowance  of  55  lb.  in  France,  and  of  50  lb.  in 
the  United  States,  for  wind-pressure  is  most 
striking.  His  remarks  as  to  the  quasi  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  very  just, 
and  wo  cannot  but  assent  to  his  opinion  that  it 
is  rather  for  the  Royal  and  civil  engineers  of 
Great  Britain  to  investigate  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  and  to  frame 
rules  for  providing  to  resist  it,  than  it  is  for  them 
to  pray  to  Hercules  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  


ETRUSCAN-GREEK  VASES  AND  THEIR 
TEACHINGS. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a subject  of 
more  or  higher  art  interest  (educationally)  than 
that  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  so  famous  and 
individualised  a country  and  race  of  men  as 
ancient  Greece  and  the  Greeks,  from  their  first 
beginnings  to  their  ultimate  decline  and  all  but 
extinction  as  a separate  nation.  Looking  at 
the  Greek  and  his  doings  when  in  his  prime, 
and  when  he  filled  so  finely-marked  and  con- 
spicuous a place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it 
would  seem  hardly  to  be  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  he  should  ever  disappear  and 
cease  to  be,  or  that  what  he  did  in  the  world  of 
fine  art  could  come  to  an  end,  or  in  any  way  die 
out  and  be  no  longer  produced.  But  so  it  has 
been.  Much  has  been  thought  and  written 
on  this  fine  theme,  but  the  subject  will  admit 
of  much  more,  for  there  are  aspects  of  it  but 
hitherto  little  more  than  glanced  at,  and  it  is  to 
one  or  two  of  these  that  we  would  now  call 
a moment’s  attention,  as  there  would  seem  to  be 
a chance  of  our  seeing  in  both  our  national 
museums — the  British  Museum  and  the  South 
Kensington  Museum — much  larger  spaces  de- 
voted to  the  exhibition  of  what  remains  to  the 
world,  after  so  many  ages  of  neglect  and  for- 
getfulness, and  the  loss  of  so  much  of  the  past 
art  of  it — of  its  architecture,  and  sculpture,  and 
drawings,  and  through  them  of  its  antique 
methods  of  work. 


Pending  these  further  opportunities  of  in- 
creased insight  into  a matter  so  far  from  the 
present  of  things,  we  may  make  a note  or  two 
on  the  singular  fact  in  the  days  that  are  gone 
by  always  to  be  found  in  the  old  art  of 
the  world, — birth,  growth,  however  gradual,  and 
final  extinction  and  death.  In  the  Greek  work 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking  there  was  no 
copying  of  previous  forms.  All  would  seem  to 
have  been  a gradual,  though  slow  growth  from 
the  archaic  to  the  more  perfect  and  advanced 
and  matured  ait,  and  then  a gradual, — however 
slow, — decline,  quite  as  marked  and  singular 
as  its  rise.  In  a well-arranged  and  carefully- 
selected  series  of  illustrative  fragments  of 
Greek  architecture  and  sculpture,  this  would, 
we  cannot  but  think,  become  sufficiently  mani- 
fest, and  we  should  see  within  moderate  com- 
pass how  this  all  but  perfect  art  of  the  Greek 
began,  grew  up  to  maturity,  and  then  died  out. 
Indeed,  aB  it  is,  we  may  see  this,  though  imper- 
fectly, in  the  fragments,  as  they  now  are,  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  even,  as  we  think,  more 
perfectly  and  emphatically  in  the  Vase-room, 
where  can  be  seen  a series  of  Greek  art  works 
from  the  earliest  and  most  archaic,  down  to  the 
decline,  if  not  final  extinction,  of  the  handiwork 
and  thought  of  the  Greek  artist  and  Greek 
workman.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a better 
illustration  of  the  art  of  the  Greek,  or  of  his 
mode  of  work  in  the  realisation  of  his  thoughts 
as  an  artist.  It  is,  indeed,  a magnificent  collec- 
tion, and  its  increase  in  the  future  is  to  be 
desired. 

In  this  Greek  or  Etruscan  room  may  be  found 
an  instructive  series  of  art  thoughts  and  works 
of  the  Grecian  mind  and  hand, — of  works 
thoroughly  indicative  of  the  tone  and  special 
character  of  the  Greek  as  an  artist  and  art- 
workman.  And  we  would  almost  urge  the 
study  of  them  before  that  of  the  work  in  the 
more  solid  and  enduring  marble.  The  Greek 
fictile  art,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been  broadly 
divided  into  three  distinct  and  broadly-marked 
“ periods,”  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  though, 
as  we  have  said,  no  hard  line  can  be  traced 
between  them,  each  distinct  phase  of  the  one 
running  insensibly  into  the  other.  It  is  a 
progress  from  first  to  last,  and  a growth,  and 
then  a decline,  as  in  the  artistic  powers  of  any 
single  individual  artist.  ' In  these  Greek,  or  as 
they  are  more  popularly  termed,  Etruscan  vases 
and  amphora),  this  will  be  seen  at  all  but  a 
glance,  and,  what  is  perhaps  as  instructive,  we 
may  see  depicted  on  them  the  forms  and  faces, 
and  all  but  “ manner  ” of  the  race  of  men  who 
produced  them,  and  afterwards  made  use  of 
them.  They  were,  it  is  to  be  noted,  not  made 
for  mere  show,  and  as  objects  of  ornament, 
and  to  be  looked  at  merely,  but  as  objects  of 
practical  utility  and  daily  use.  And  thus  it  is 
that  they  are  of  so  infinite  a service,  educa- 
tionally, as  showing  that  the  mere  utility  and 
common  daily  use  of  an  object  did  not  blunt,  in 
the  Greek  mind,  the  necessity  and  feeling  for  the 
impress  of  beauty  on  it,  and  at  times  even  more 
than  this.  A Greek  school  of  art  is,  indeed,  here. 

We  forbear  to  catalogue  the  several  names  by 
which  these  so  admirably-designed  vases  were 
known.  Their  general  and  leading  outlines  and 
forms  can  best  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  the 
sight  and  study  of  them  in  the  Vase-room  of  the 
Museum  itself,  but  we  may  well  point  to  the 
fact  of  the  several  forms  and  outlines  having 
some  special  relation  to  the  special  purpose  for 
which  each  form  or  outline  of  vase,  or  calix,  was 
intended,  and  for  the  way  in  which  it  was  com- 
monly intended  to  be  held  and  carried.  This  is 
most  instructive,  and  tends  to  show  that  nothing 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Greek  artist- workmen. 
They  looked  not  only  to  the  form  of  the  object 
designed,  and  to  its  special  fitness  for  its  pur- 
pose and  wear,  but  to  the  way  in  which  it  must 
needs  be  seen,  and  to  the  impression  made  by  it 
on  the  eye  of  those  who  must  needs  see  it  in 
daily  use.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
not  only  the  forms  of  many  of  these  vases,  but 
their  very  method  of  ornamentation,  could  only 
have  occurred  to  those  who  designed  and  orna- 
mented them  with  all  this  in  constant  view. 
And  thus  we  cannot  but  think  this  is  well  worth 
noting,  and  might  lead,  if  carefully  thought  out, 
to  much  that  would  be  novel  aud  suggestive 
in  our  art-schools  and  schools  of  design,  and 
especially  in  any,  if  there  be  such,  where  the 
work  done,  as  educational  work  and  training,  has 
this  element  of  beauty  inculcated,  by  the  aide  of 
the  first  and  prime  one  of  utility. 

There  are  so  many  items  to  be  noted  in  this 
all-but  complete  illustration  of  Greek  art  and 
art- workmanship,  and  even  ways  of  Greek  life 


that  we  hardly  know  what  to  first  urge  on  the 
attention  of  those  who  regard  Greek  art  as  the 
climax  of  art  strength.  In  its  first  and  in- 
structive beginnings,  in  its  archaic  days,  and 
when  the  Greek  man  first  got  to  be  an  artist 
and  an  art- workman,  it  would  seem, — as  in  these 
vases  and  amphora)  and  other  forms  is  seen  so 
vividly, — he  commenced  with  the  very  rudest 
and  simplest  of  forms,  in  the  most  arohaic  way 
possible,  with  some  “ markings  ” on  the  moist 
clay,  with  lines,  crosses,  waves,  chequers,  and  the 
rudestof  line  arrangements,  much  ruder,  indeed, 
than  much  of  that  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  and  other  savage  tribes  of 
men,  and,  with  what  is  most  noteworthy,  and  not 
so  much  taken  into  account  as  it  might  be, 
with  what  are  evidently  rude  imitations  of 
wicker  work,  the  art-mind  of  the  rude  artist* 
workman  being  evidently  struck,  all  the  wide 
world  over,  with  the  regularity  and  beauty  of 
common  basket  and  wicker  work.  Here  we  see 
it  in  all  its  phases,  and  with, — what  is  so  in- 
structive to  note, — that  peouliar  feeling  and 
modus  operandi, — feeling  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
mind  and  method  of  hand  work,  to  his  “style  ” 
of  workmanship,  so  evident  in  all  he  has,  from 
first  to  last,  attempted.  It  is  not  the  wicker 
pattern  of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  but  of  the 
Greek,  though  copied,  or  the  idea  taken,  from' 
the  very  same  object. 

But  he  has  done  here  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  done  in  their  earliest  beginnings. 
He  could  not  but  attempt  the  copying  and  the 
effort  to  represent  the  living  forms  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life  about  him.  These  animal 
forms  are  but  now  and  then  introduced,  and  the 
forms  are  rude  and  grotesque.  But  there  they 
are.  And  it  will  be  found  that  at  times  a 
really  great  artist,  though  so  rude  and  un- 
tutored, has  done  the  work  ; for  the  vigour  and 
life  and  strong  action  of  the  animal  represented' 
might  well  put  to  Bhame  not  a little  of  the  same- 
kind  of  work  we  see  round  and  about  us.  Some 
of  these  rude  vases  here  are  difficult  to  get  good 
sight  of;  but  the  power  displayed  in  their 
forms  and  in  the  drawings  on  them  can  hardly 
in  any  case  be  missed.  The  more  closely  and 
attentively  they  are  studied,  the  more  im- 
pressive they  become,  and  the  greater  is  the 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  them  ; for  they  show 
us  what  the  special  character  of  the  Greek  was, 
and  how  emphatically  he,  in  this  archaic  work, 
prophesies  of  himself  what  he  would  in  the 
future  do.  We  see,  too,  here  in  this  primitive 
and  archaic  work  rude  representations  of  the 
Greek  himself  and  his  costume,  and  much  of  his 
way  of  life  and  manners,  and,  more  than  all, 
perhaps,  the  form  and  contour  of  his  features 
and  none  can  doubt  that  in  the  later  work,  and 
in  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  first  period,, 
as  it  is  termed,  we  see  simply  the  successors  of 
the  rude  men  of  the  archaic  age. 

How  muoh  might  be  written  of  the  great  art  of 
the  period  which  followed  this  archaic  work  we 
need  not  say.  It  will  best  be  studied  together- 
with  the  examples  of  the  later,  work  which 
follows  it,  and  which,  in  its  way,  is  fully  as  in- 
teresting and  instructive ; for  the  decline  and 
final  ending  of  a great  style  of  art,  as  of  a 
great  people,  is  as  impressive  and  as  full  of 
lessons  as  the  early  commencement  of  it  and1 
its  perfect  development.  Quite  sure  dates  would 
be  not  a little  valuable  here.  The  archaic  work 
is  believed  to  have  commenced  with  the  begin- 
nings of  Greek  civilisation,  as  so-called,  and  the 
date  of  the  final  ending  of  Greek  vase-paint- 
ing is  thought  to  be  about  the  year  100  B.O.,. 
when  probably  some  other  and  a foreign  art 
took  the  place  of  it.  We  fear,  that  this  final 
phase  of  the  Greek  handiwork  is  not  quite  so 
much  attended  to,  or  represented,  as  it  deserves 
to  be  ; for,  as  we  say,  the  decay  and  the.  ceasing 
to  exist  of  a great  style  of  art  are  as  interest- 
ing and  momentous  as  are  the  beginnings  of 
it.  All  things,  it  is  true,  are  born  but  to 
die,  and  to  give  place  to  what  we  are 
told  is  a something  better,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  a new 
age  and  new  men.  But  the  past  is  ever 
instructive,  as  here  seen,  and  the  passing  away 
of  a great  style  of  art  is  certainly  not  the  least 
instructive  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  study 
of  it  through  all  its  phases.  Through  this  fine 
collection  of  Greek  art-work  we  may  have  yet  a 
fair  inBight  into  old  Grecian  life  and  ways  of  work. 


Mr.  William  Thomas  Wiseman,  of  Crom- 
well House,  Brixton,  Surrey,  agent  for  some  of 
our  large  Kent  brick  manufacturers,  has  been 
elected  a vestryman  for  Lambeth. 
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THE  ACTUAL  STATE  OE  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  GERMANY. 

An  addition  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
number  of  French  artistic  publications  by  the 
appearance  of  a new  monthly  magazine,  The 
Review  of  the  Decorative  Arts  (La  Revue  des 
Arts  D6coratifs ).  The  new  periodical  sees  the 
light  under  favourable  circumstances.  It  is 
intended  to  serve  as  the  monthly  report  of  the 
“ Society  of  the  Central  Union,  applied  to  the 
Fine  Arts,”  and  the  recently-founded  Museum 
of  Decorative  Art.  Judging  by  the  first  number 
whioh  has  made  its  appearance,  the  new  publi- 
cation will  supply  an  evident  need. 

Unpleasant  as  the  truth  may  be  to  the  mass 
of  the  French  people,  thoroughly  satisfied  as 
they  are  with  the  reputation  for  artistic  supe- 
riority which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  till  now,  to  the  more  thoughtful  the 
recent  international  exhibitions  have  shown  the 
value  of  this  superiority,  which  they  find  France 
is  slowly  losing.  The  Union  Centrale  was 
founded  many  years  since  to  save  France  from 
continuing  on  the  downward  slope  in  her  artistio 
products,  and  the  aims  of  the  more  recently 
formed  Museum  of  Decorative  Art  was  a further 
step  in  the  same  direction.  As  a first  move 
the  managers  of  the  two  societies  have  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  in  their  magazine  to  have  a 
series  of  good  reports  on  the  state  of  the 
artistic  industries  of  foreign  rivals,  and  in  their 
first  number  has  appeared  an  article  of.  more 
than  usual  interest  on  the  state  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  in  Germany.  The  subjeot  being  one 
which  interests  no  less  warmly  a large  portion 
of  the  British  public,  and  hence  many  of  our 
readers,  an  epitome  of  the  article  may,  we  trust, 
be  acceptable.  The  author,  who  is  a German, 
Adolf  Rosenberg,  and  who  writes  from  Berlin, 
possesses,  it  will  be  seen,  a more  than  ordinary 
knowledge  of  his  subject. 

It  was  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873  that 
Germany  first  showed  to  the  world  the  products 
of  her  industrial  art,  but  the  result  was,  as 
Herr  Rosenberg  has  to  admit,  far  from  oredit- 
able.  To  explain  the  inferiority  of  his  country, 
the  author  takes  us  back  to  the  various  political 
crises  through  which  Prussia  had  to  pass.  The 
Thirty  Years’  War  (of  the  seventeenth  century) 
dealt  perhaps  the  cruellest  blow,  not  alone  in 
severing  all  the  bonds  which  connected  the 
past  with  the  present,  but  in  checking  all 
artistic,  literary,  and  Boientific  effort  throughout 
the  country.  The  renown  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  masters  of  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg 
seemed  forgotten,  and  the  few  works  of  art  which 
escaped  from  the  ravages  of  the  war  went  to 
seek  a refuge  in  the  locked-up  collections  of 
princes,  or  in  private  houses,  where  they  have 
remained  till  the  present  hour. 

With  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
Germany  was  powerfully  influenced  by  France, 
and  this  influence  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.  From  this  moment  may  be 
dated  a new  revival  of  the  arts,  due  to  the 
renowned  architect,  Charles  Frederick  Schinkel, 
who  oomposed  a new  system  of  architecture 
founded  on  Greek  models.  Berlin  was  me- 
tamorphosed under  his  influence.  But  it  was 
not  alone  the  architecture  of  his  time  that 
Schinkel’ s teachings  affected ; the  industrial 
arts  received  from  him  a large  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  numerous  models  that  Schinkel 
designed  have  served  for  forty  years  and  more 
to  the  manufacturers,  while  pupils  of  the  master 
have  further  popularised  his  Btyle. 

At  the  time  that  Schinkel  formed  his  grandest 
projects  for  the  embellishment  of  Berlin  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  architecture  was  not  so  ex- 
tended as  it  is  in  the  present  day;  it  was  almost 
solely  confined  to  the  temples  of  Greece.  “ It 
was  difficult  to  compose  from  suoh  sources  a 
domestio  architecture  which  should  satisfy  the 
varied  exigencies  of  modern  existence  and  a 
climate  so  different  from  that  of  Attica  ; it  was 
even  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous  to  seek 
a fund  of  decorative  elements  for  the  industrial 
arts  from  the  artistic  treasure-house  of  a nation 
whose  mode  of  life  had  scarcely  a point  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  present.  With  the 
exaggerated  imitation  of  Greek  forms,  the 
facade  of  a temple  was  made  to  serve  as  the 
ornament  of  a stove,  the  system  of  metopes  and 
triglyphs  as  the  entablement  of  a chimney-piece. 
But  what  was  more  to  be  regretted  was  the 
aversion  of  the  architects  who  designed  the 
models  for  the  manufacturers  for  positive 
colours.  This  aversion  was  only  fostered  by 
means  of  an  error,  the  refutation  of  which  we 
owe  to  very  recent  discoveries.  The  Greeks 


were  no  enemies  to  the  use  of  colour,  as 
Schinkel  and  his  pupils  believed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  partisans  of  a system  of  colouring 
which  extended  over  a large  portion  of  their 
edifices,  and  which  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  revived.”  Herr  Rosen- 
berg concludes  that  Schinkel,  in  spite  of  his 
merit,  cannot  be  said  to  have  exercised  a 
favourable,  influence  on  the  industrial  arts  of 
his  country.  None  of  his  successors  inherited 
his  prolific  genius,  and  after  his  death  com- 
menced a period  of  stagnation  which  from  day 
to  day  can  be  traced  in  its  extension,  till  at 
length  “ the  great  industrial  exhibitions  revealed 
to  the  world  the  inferiority  of  Germany  in  the 
industrial  arts.” 

Vienna  Herr  Rosenberg  mentions  as  showing 
its  superiority  in  the  art  of  the  goldsmith ; but 
everywhere  the  classic  traditions  were  being 
broken  with,  and  a return  made  to  the  industrious 
period  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Munich,  Berlin, 
and  Stuttgart  beoame  the  centres  of  this  new 
movement,  the  first  results  of  which  were  shown 
in  the  Munich  Exhibition  of  1876.  The  Kunst - 
getoerheverein  of  Munich  (Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  the  Decorative  Arts),  which 
celebrated  during  the  exhibition  its  half-century 
jubilee,  held  in  the  front  rank  of  its  aims  the 
revival  of  the  style  of  the  “ German  Renais- 
sance.” These  efforts  were  continued  by  the 
treasures  of  the  National  Museum  of  Munich 
and  that  of  Nuremberg,  where  in  1872  was 
founded  another  museum  devoted  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  the  “ Bayrische  Gewerbemuseum,” 
where  are  held  exhibitions  of  modern  work. 
Munioh,  as  Herr  Rosenberg  truly  remarks,  re- 
mained  after  the  triumph  of  her  exhibition  “ the 
devoted  champion  of  the  style  of  our  ancestors.” 
The  “ Kwnstg&werbevercin  ” has  built  an  im- 
portant edifice  entirely  in  this  sixteenth-century 
Btyle.  A permanent  exhibition  shows  the  most 
recent  products  of  the  industry  of  Bavaria  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  German  empire. 

The  publishers  aided  in  this  movement  towards 
the  Renaissance.  In  1877,  Herr  George  Hirth, 
a soholar  and  publisher,  produced  under  the  title 
of  “ Der  Formenschatz,”  a collection  of  draw- 
ings, sketches,  and  studies  to  serve  as  models  to 
the  trade  and  the  designers.  To  attain  this  end 
the  price  of  this  collection  is  made  very  small. 
Another  publication,  by  the  same  author,  and 
no  less  instructive,  “ Das  Deutsche  Zimmer  der 
Renaissance,” — the  German  room  of  the  Renais- 
sance,— endeavours  to  show  the  elegance  and 
oharm  of  a house  embellished  with  art  and 
furnished  with  taste.  Herr  Hirth  has  taken 
from  Holbein,  and  the  other  masters  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a large  number  of  models,  to 
which  he  has  added  reproductions  of  the  furni- 
ture and  Btuffs  of  the  period.  German  artists 
are  not  the  sole  authorities ; the  East,  the  looms 
of  the  Gobelins  manufactory  and  Flanders ; 
French  pottery  and  Italian  majolica,  are  all  laid 
under  requisition. 

To  the  Munich  Exhibition  many  excellent 
results  may  be  traced.  Its  success  led  to  the 
foundation  of  numerous  schools  and  societies 
throughout  Germany.  In  1876  schools  were 
opened  at  Breslau  and  at  Dresden,  to  which  has 
been  added  o muooum,  as  also  the  school  of 
Leipzig.  The  following  year  Munster  and  Pforz- 
heim  (in  the  Duchy  of  Baden)  were  supplied 
with  excellent  schools,  the  latter  especially  de- 
voted to  the  goldsmith’s  art,  which  has  left 
ancient  traditions  in  the  town.  The  most  recent 
foundation  is  the  industrial  art  - school  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  opened  in  October  of 
last  year  under  the  direction  of  the  architect 
Luthmer,  whose  efforts  in  favour  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts  have  long  made  his  name  respected 
in  Berlin.  We  owe  to  Luthmer  a large  number 
of  compositions  for  the  jeweller  and  the  glass- 
worker,  and  in  addition  an  invaluable  publica- 
tion on  jewels,  the  elements  of  which  are 
gathered  from  the  pictures  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  copied  from  the  originals  preserved 
in  the  German  courts. 

There  are  now  sixteen  industrial  art-schools 
in  Germany;  in  addition  to  those  above  men- 
tioned there  are  schools  at  Berlin,  Cassel, 
Dantzig,  Erfurt,  Hanau,  Konigsberg,  Magde- 
burg, and  Mulhouse.  But  further  details  will 
be  found  in  a recently  published  manual, 
“ Statistisches  Handbuch  fur  Kunst  und  Kunst- 
gewerbe  im  Deutschen  Reich.  1880.  Weid- 
mann.  Berlin.”  (Statistical  Manual  for  Art 
and  the  Industrial  Arts  in  the  German  Empire.) 

Herr  Rosenberg  is  warm  in  his  commendation 
of  a further  innovation  which  marked  the 
Munich  Exhibition,  that  of  having  apartments 
closed  in  on  three  sides,  and  provided  with  a 


ceiling  intended  to  show  completely  the  effect 
of  the  application  to  interior  decoration  of  the 
Renaissance  style.  The  success  of  these  full- 
sized  models  was  repeated  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin 
in  1879.  Herr  Rosenberg  attributes  to  their 
introduction  a complete  revolution  in  the  style 
of  interior  decoration.* 

The  architects  of  Berlin,  in  Herr  Rosenberg’s 
opinion,  are  much  more  cosmopolitan  than  their 
brethren  of  Munich.  “ They  have  studied  the 
French  and  Italian  Renaissance  with  the  same 
zeal  as  the  German  Renaissance,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly the  Italian  forms  that  they  have  pre- 
ferred. The  painters,  sculptors,  and  cabinet- 
makers work  under  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
tects, who  deserve  credit  for  the  impulse  they 
have  given  to  our  industrial  arts,  and  who 
furnish  designs  for  the  goldsmith,  the  glass- 
painter,  the  weaver, — in  fact,  for  all  the  branches 
of  industry  directly  dependent  on  art,” 

This  almost  exclusive  predominance  of  archi- 
tecture has,  it  cannot  be  denied,  continues  Herr 
Rosenberg,  its  inconveniences.  As  the  greater 
n amber  of  the  architects  are  often  incapable  of 
drawing  the  human  figure, — an  incapacity  which 
arises  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  education 
they  received, — they  only  too  often  entirely 
neglect  the  figural  element  in  the  conception 
of  their  sketches,  confining  themselves  to 
arabesques  and  foliage.  When  it  is  recalled 
what  an  important  part  was  played  by  figures 
in  the  industrial  arts  of  the  Renaissance,  either 
as  supports  for  the  architectural  portion,  or  as 
symbolising  some  profound  idea,  or  representing 
some  allegory,  or  to  animate  in  a lively 
manner  the  architectonic  lines,  it  is,  indeed,  to 
be  regretted  that  they  should  disappear  in  the 
new  system  of  ornamentation.  But  the  efforts 
applied  to  the  regeneration  of  the  industrial 
arts  are  of  too  recent  a date  to  produce  as  yet 
any  definite  result.  We  have,  as  it  is,  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  sufficiently  high 
position  which  the  German  industrial  arts  have 
succeeded  in  attaining  in  so  short  a period  as 
the  last  seven  years,  and  much  may  be  hoped 
for  in  the  near  future,  as  the  impulse  given  in 
this  direction  .is  far  from  having  ceased  in  its 
effect. 

To  show  how  universally  the  Renaissance  has 
seized  hold  of  the  artistic  world  in  Germany, 
Herr  Rosenberg  mentions  how,  in  the  Berlin 
Exhibition  of  last  year,  besides  twenty  exhi- 
bited examples  of  rooms  furnished  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  there  wa3  only  one  in  the 
Gothic  style,  a fact  worthy  of  remark  in  a 
oountry  where  the  art  of  the  so-called  Gothic 
masters  produced  such  treasures  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Herr  Rosenberg  strongly  approves, 
nevertheless,  the  public  taste  in  preferring  the 
Gothic  for  the  purpose  of  religious  decora- 
tion. “For  private  life  the  Gothic  style, 
venerable  as  it  may  be,  has  little  charm.  The 
stiff  backs  of  the  arm-chairs  are  energetically 
opposed  to  our  modern  sense  of  comfort,  and 
foliage  as  an  ornamentation  scarcely  flatters 
the  eye  by  the  variety  of  its  forms.”  In  Hanover 
and  Cassel,  Gothio  is  cultivated  by  several 
architects  of  taste  and  talent,  who  have  tried 
with  success  to  accommodate  its  forms  and 
decorative  elements  to  the  needs  of  modern 
osdotfmce  ; but  in  general  the  Gothic,  concludes 
Herr  Rosenberg,  is  uuly  adapted  to  the  build- 
ing and  decoration  of  ohurches  and  town- 
halls. 

Our  author  refers,  in  his  review  of  the  state 
of  the  industrial  art3  in  Germany,  to  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  France  on  several  mem- 
bers of  the  German  aristocracy,  who  have,  in 
their  visits  to  Paris,  been  affected  by  the 
“ style  Louis  XIV.,”  but  they  have  been 
obliged  to  employ  French  workmen  to  carry  out 
their  plans.  The  palaces  of  the  Prince  of  PlesB, 
at  Berlin,  and  at  Pless,  in  Silesia,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  examples  of  this  “ hobby,”  the  archi- 
tect being  M.  Destailleur. 

In  187G  was  formed  at  Berlin  a Society  for 
the  Industrial  Arts.  This  society,  which  numbers 
some  four  hundred  members,  patronises  openly 
the  Renaissance,  a feature  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  greater  number  of  the  members, 
being  manufacturers,  naturally  endeavour  to 
suit  the  reigning  taste  of  the  public.  The 
Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  which  has  been  in 
existence  at  Berlin  since  1S67,  has  likewise  suc- 
cumbed to  the  popular  current  in  favour  oE  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  new  acquisitions  belong 
ohiefly  to  this  period.  Founded  originally  by 

* Ernest  Wasmuth,  the  Berlin  publisher,  has  recently 
produced  a folio  work  containing  some  twenty-four  plates, 
photographed  from  the  more  important  of  these  exhibited 
interiors, — salons,  boudoirs,  dining  and  sleeping  rooms, 
&c. 
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private  initiative,  the  museum  and  school  are, 
however,  submitted  to  the  supervision  of  the 
State,  which  wisely  and  not  too  ostentatiously 
aids  by  an  annual  budget  in  the  expenses  of  the 
Institution.  A recent  donation  of  the  State 
consisted  of  a rich  collection  of  objects  of  art 
from  Japan  and  China.  Japanism,  remarks  Herr 
Rosenberg,  has  not  left  the  restrained  circle  of 
our  art-lovers,  and  has  not  as  yet,  as  in  Paris, 
invaded  our  manufacturing  world. 

The  Government  has  further  wisely  patronised 
the  art  movement  by  sending  to  Italy  a painter, 
a professor  at  the  School,  Herr  Meurice  Meurer. 
Accompanied  by  a number  of  ardent  companions, 
Herr  Meurer  has  copied  at  Mantua,  at  Verona, 
Genoa,  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Rome, the  ornamental 
frescos  of  the  churches  and  palaces  which  belong 
to  the  cinque-cento.  A large  number  of  coloured 
studies,  containing,  as  may  be  imagined,  a mass 
of  motives  for  mural  decoration,  has  resulted 
from  these  expeditions,  and  Herr  Meurer  has 
several  times  had  favourable  opportunities, 
according  to  our  author,  of  applying  his  studies 
to  the  decoration  of  vestibules,  salons,  boudoirs, 
&e.  Herr  Meurer  further  made,  during  his 
residence  in  Italy,  a special  study  of  the  glazed 
terra-cotta  tiles  employed  during  the  Renais- 
sance to  adorn  the  walls,  archivolts,  oupolas,  &c., 
of  the  buildings  of  the  epoch.* 

Such,  rapidly  sketched,  concludes  Herr  Rosen- 
berg, is  a statement  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  industrial  arts  in  Germany,  concerning 
which  we  are  promised  at  a later  date  some 
supplementary  information. 


THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  have  lately  heard, 
in  full,  particulars  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  at  the  British  Museum,  and  the  good  work 
done  there  has  been  acknowledged  warmly. 
We  would'now  say  a word  or  two,  not  of  depre- 
ciation, but  of  advice  as  to  changes  and  im- 
provements that  might  usefully  be -made  in  the 
Reference  Library.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
large  circular  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  Museum 
buildings  is  confined  to  the  books  and  their 
bindings  in  it,  and  which,  indeed,  make  up,  to 
the  eye,  its  very  walls.  It  is  literally  built  up 
of  books,  from  the  floor  to  tho  springing  of  its 
domical  roof,  — the  very  doors  being  utilised. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  divide  this  wall  of 
books  into  three  stages : the  floor  of  the  room, 
and  two  galleries  above  it,  thus  bringing  each 
volume  within  ready  reach  of  the  hand.  The 
lower  rows  of  books  have  always,  most  con- 
veniently, been  open  to  readers,  so  that  any 
volume  below  the  first  and  lower  gallery  can  be 
readily  got  at  and  consulted,  and  we  need  hardly 
say  how  much  use  has  been  made  of  this  plan 
of  leaving  the  books  open  for  the  purposes  of 
ready  and  easy  reference.  This  has,  indeed, 
been  found  so  convenient  that  it  is  now  the 
intention  of  the  authorities  to  open  to  the 
public,  so  we  understand,  the  gallery  above, 
and  thus  give  access  to  a further  range  of 
volumes.  It  is  proposed,  we  believe,  to  devote 
this  space,  and  long  length  of  book-cases,  to 
theological  works,  thnn  leaving  tuts  lower  and 
ground- floor  to  more  varied  and  general  litera- 
ture, and  we  presume  to  science,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  to  art  and  fine  art,  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be, 
to  architecture  and  building,  or  at  least  so  much 
of  them  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
pursue  such  inquiries  and  researches.  These 
are  at  least  equal  in  importance  and  interest  to 
not  a few  others  here  so  amply  provided  for. 

We  say  we  hope  this  fair  chance  of  granting 
some  sufficient  space  to  architecture  and  art, 
and  fine  art,  may  become  a reality,  for  as  things 
now  are  these  are  simply  conspicuous  by  their 
all  but  total  absence.  We  hardly  dare  to  go  into 
detail,  but  we  cannot  help  asking  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  so  curious  a selection  of 
books  has  been  made  as  that  now  to  be  found 
lining  the  wall  of  this  great  room  as  works 
of  “ Reference,”  and  as  handy  and  world- 
famous  books?  May  we  be  pardoned  the 
naming  a detail  or  two?  It  may,  at  least, 
interest  the  curious  in  such  matters.  Ample 
enough  is  the  store  of  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
paedias, but  are  not  many  of  these  now  all  but, 
if  not  quite,  obsolete,  and  without  even  an  anti- 
quarian interest  ? Of  science  there  is  ample 
show,  but  still  with  not  a few  startling  omissions. 

* Herr  Meurer  has  recently  published  a portion  of  his 
iateresting  collection,  under  the  title  “ Majolika-Fliesen 
der  Renaissance"  (Glazed  Tiles  of  tho  Renaissance). 
Ernest  Wasmuth,  Berlin. 


Science  in  these  latter  days  is  making  advances 
so  portentous  that  no  amount  of  space  would 
seem  to  be  enough  for  it,  or  ample  enough  to 
fully  provide  for  its  fair  and  due  representation, 
and  very  many  are  the  volumes  here  about  it, 
and  within  handy  reach,'  but  there  are  not 
a few  absent,  and  world-wide  famous  ones, 
too.  Mr.  Darwin  has,  if  any  have,  influenced 
the  world  of  science,  but  his  all-famous  book, 
the  “ Origin  of  Species,”  is  not  to  be  found  on 
these  shelves,  though  his  book  on  “ Coral 
Reefs  ” is,  with  some  others.  Surely  the  books 
first  that  have  influenced  the  world  of  thought, 
and,  through  it,  of  action,  should  find  place. 

We  hope  to  be  understood.  The  books  we 
speak  of  are,  of  course,  in  the  Museum  Library, 
and  can  always  be  had  in  the  usual  way,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  Reading-room  as  works  of 
ready  and  constant  reference,  while  there  are  so 
large  a number  of  all-but-forgotten  tomes ; as 
of  some  of  the  “ Reviews”  from  first  number  to 
last.  Many  others  are  here  of  but  passing  or 
bygone  interest,  and  certainly  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  books  of  original  thinkers, 
or  with  those  books  without  whioh  the  world 
might  find  itself  somewhat  at  a loss.  Here, 
again,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  having  too  much  and  the  having  nothing. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  the  presence  here  of 
at  least  the  last  year’s  completed  and  bound 
volume  of  all  art  reviews  and  notices  of  matters 
appertaining  to  the  art  and  fine  art  of  the  world 
as  it  now  is,  and  gees  on  from  year  to  year, 
would  be  a most  useful  and  desirable  addition 
to  the  shelves  of  this  great  Library  of  Refer- 
ence. But  there  is,  as  things  now  are,  no 
vestige  of  anything  of  the  kind ; so  that  what 
in  the  past  year  art  has  done,  with  its  hints  as 
to  what  is  now  at  the  moment  doing,  is  alto- 
gether out  of  handy  and  helpful  reach.  In 
antique  Greek  or  Roman  days,  to  get  sight  or 
idea  of  a new  building  one  must  needs  have 
travelled  to  the  very  spot  on  which  it  was  built, 
but  in  these  more  advanced  days  we  but  need 
to  ask  for  a book  in  a Library  of  Reference. 

Our  main  object  here,  we  may  repeat,  is  to 
hint  at  some  improvement  while  the  alterations 
and  re-arrangements  are  in  progress,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  art,  and,  as  we  say,  of  archi- 
tecture more  especially,  for  it  needs  some  in- 
dustrious looking  for,  as  things  are,  to  find  the 
word  “ architecture  ” at  all ! A shelf  or  two 
certainly  would  hold  all  the  Reference  Library 
contains  of  it,  useful  and  necessary  as  it  is,  for 
the  world  could  hardly  do  without  at  least 
“ Building.”  Mr.  Fergusson’s  ever  useful 
“ History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries,”  is 
here,  it  is  true,  but  Pugin’s  “ Principles  ” is  not, 
and  this  book  certainly  accomplished  its  work 
in  its  day,  and  called  attention  to  much  that 
was  at  the  time  all  but  forgotten.  The  “Modern 
Painters”  are  here,  but  the  teachings  of  Venice 
are  not.  There  need  be  but  small  difficulty 
here,  for  this  very  book  of  Fergusson’s,  with 
Gwilt’s  “ Dictionary  or  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture ” will  furnish  an  ample  list  of  “ autho- 
rities” from  which  to  make  choice  of  representa- 
tive and  always  useful  “ reference  ” books.  It 
may  be  curious,  and  it  is  suggestive  to  note 

that  the  great  FronoL  work  uu  " Egypt " is 
here,  as  it  should  be,  with  its  careful  engravings, 
but  M.  Leynard’s  “ Egypte  et  Nubie,”  with  its 
admirable  photographs  of  the  same  buildings,  is 
absent,  the  one  being  all  but  a supplement  to 
the  other.  We  might  go  on.  Should  not  Mr. 
Penrose’s  work  on  the  Parthenon  be  here,  as  one 
of  reference, — close  as  it  would  be,  and  not  a little 
useful  so  near, — to  the  marble  remains  of  the 
very  structure  treated  of  in  it  ? 

We  thus,  however  incompletely,  would  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  rearranging  the  vast 
Library  of  Reference,  holding  no  fewer  than  some 
20,000  volumes,  to  its  present  imperfect  and 
apparently  accidental  assortment  of  representa- 
tive books  and  works  of  reference,  and  to  the 
many  authorities  absent  which  ought  certainly 
to  be  ever  present.  If  there  be  those  who  think 
we  lament  without  sufficient  cause,  let  such  take 
up  any  one  world-wide  art-subject,  as  architec- 
ture, and  make  note  of  what  is,  and  what  well 
might  be,  and,  more  than  all,  make  thorough 
note  of  what  now,  as  things  are,  fill  these  con- 
venient shelves.  We  cannot  fear  the  result  of 
such  examination  ; the  more  thorough  and  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  it  is,  the  better,  and  the 
greater  the  good  done,  or,  at  least,  hoped  for. 
Of  course,  the  very  length  of  shelving,  great 
as  it  is,  is  limited,  and  we  cannot  expect  all 
and  everything  that  is  needed ; but  that  a 
great  improvement  on  what  now  is,  and  which 
simply  comes  from  a past  and  a good-deal-for- 


gotten state  of  things,  should  be  made,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  or  question ; and  that,  as  we  say,  not 
by  additions  only.  The  whole  subject  is,  of 
course,  full  of  detail ; each  separate  book  must 
be  looked  at  if  not  studied,  thus  to  give  it  its 
due  and  appropriate  place.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  may 
find  a little  more  room  in  the  future  of  this 
great  Reading-room. 


THE  FOURTH  SISTER. 

We  do  not  assume  that  any  one  is  in  error  ; 
we  only  wish  to  keep  right  ourselves,  and  in 
respect  to  any  idea  which  invites  delineation,  it 
is  not  a bad  way  to  put  pen  or  pencil  to  paper, 
and  draw  it  out,  to  see  whether  it  will  bear  in- 
spection and  examination. 

“ Decoration,” — what  is  its  just  significance  ? 
Let  us  go  to  its  derivation.  Decor  is  the 
original  word,  from  which  other  Latin  forms,  as 
decoramen,  &c.,  and  our  own  term,  “ decoration,” 
&c.,  are  derived ; and  against  decor  in  the 
dictionary  we  find  the  English  terms  “ come- 
liness, gracefulness,  beauty,  seemliness,  loveli- 
ness, a fine  mien.” 

Decoramen  is  construed  ornament.  Assuredly 
we  have  seen  buildings  which  were  no  ornament 
to  the  city  or  situation  where  they  were  placed, 
and  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculpture  also  we 
have  noticed,  which  were  no  ornament  what- 
ever, which  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  good  or  apposite.  Ornament  and  decora- 
tion are  not  perhaps  words  of  whioh  the  signifi- 
cations are  identical,  but  they  have,  at  least, 
kindred  meanings.  Orno  is  to  adorn,  and  a work 
of  art,  unless  it  be  suitable  to  its  place,  as  well 
as  beautiful  in  itself,  does  not  adorn,  and  is  not 
decorative.  A flower  out  of  place  is  a weed  ; a 
weed,  in  its  place,  is  a flower. 

“ Decorum”  is  another  word  from  the  same  root 
as  “ decoration,”  and  in  it  are  implied  the  right 
manners,  the  right  person,  the  right  sentiments 
in  the  right  place.  Thus,  in  this  view,  it  may 
appear  that  “ decoration”  is  a term  which  has  a 
claim  to  very  high  consideration,  as  involving  a 
certain  propriety,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
really  good.  When  the  three  sisters, — Architec- 
ture, Painting,  and  Sculpture, — meet  together  in 
one  structure,  it  is  so  important  that  they  should 
coalesce  in  harmonious  propriety,  which  they 
cannot  do  without  the  production  of  decorative 
unity,  that  we  would  intercede  for  the  emphatic 
preservation  of  the  word  “decorative,”  in  its 
high  sense,  as  we  think  that  suoh  a term  is 
required  for  such  an  office,  and  we  see  none 
better  than  one  which  is  so  closely  allied  to 
“ decorum.” 

We  would  submit  a group  of  three  sisters, — 
Graces,  if  you  please, — Architecture,  Painting, 
and  Sculpture.  They  are  noble  damsels,  stately, 
symmetrical,  and  sweet.  Anon,  a little  Bister, 
less  in  stature,  lighter  of  limb,  comes  on  the 
scene.  Caressingly  she  dances  round  them,  and 
festoons  them  with  flowers : kneels  at  their 
feet,  reaches  to  their  shoulders,  and  stands  on 
tiptoe  beside  them.  Then  she  waves  her  wings, 
for  sho  is  a little  Psyche,  and  rises  into  the  air, 
and  floats  around  them,  and  crowns  them  with 
buds  and  blooms,  and  sings  to  her  aerial  harp, 
which  she  touches  daintily,  a sweet  refrain  of 
harmony  and  love. 

By  this  little  idyll  we  would  image  the  two- 
fold significance  of  this  enchantress.  In  the 
one  view  she  is  the  handmaid  to  her  sisters ; in 
the  other  she  rises  superior  to  them  all,  as  the 
bond  of  union  between  them,  crowning  them 
with  flowers,  and  weaving  their  souls  together 
with  a hymn  of  celestial  concord. 

Behold  ! she  is  only  a little  sister,  but  she  can 
soar  as  well  as  serve,  and  her  name  is  “ Decora- 
tion.”   


THE  PORTOBELLO  SEWAGE  CASE. 

Some  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  Portobello,  with 
regard  to  its  being  surrounded  by  the  Edin- 
burgh sewage.  It  appears  that  the  local  autho- 
rity,— the  provost  and  magistrates  of  Porto- 
bello,— have  at  length  taken  action  in  the 
matter ; and  last  week  Sheriff  Campbell  (re- 
versing the  judgment  of  his  substitute)  pro- 
nounced an  interlocutor,  finding  that  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  “ Braid  Bum,”  before  its  junction 
with  the  “ Figgate  Burn,”  which  runs  through 
Portobello,  is  a nuisance  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  and  must  be  removed.  The  case  we  under- 
stand, from  its  great  importance,  is  likely  to  lead 
to  further  litigation. 
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THE  DONATELLO  SOCIETY  IN 
FLORENCE. 

On  the  20bh  of  Jane,  M.  Leon  Gaaohez  held 
a conference  in  Florence  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  the  Bcope  of  the  proposed  Dona- 
tello Society.  M.  Loon  Gauchez,  a lover  of  art, 
and  also  of  Florence,  desires  to  aid  the  town  in 
the  revival  of  art  there,  aiming  at  bringing  it  to 
the  standard  it  once  occupied.  At  the  present 
time  there  exists,  one  might  almost  say,  nought 
but  imitative  art  in  Florence ; the  system  of 
the  art  - schools  has  not  tended  to  create 
originality.  Exertions  are  now  being  made  to 
remedy  this  defect,  obliging  the  pupils  to  copy 
from  nature  only.  M.  Ganchez  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  “ en  fait  d'art,  V ability  n’est 
pas  la  maitresse  en  Florence.”  At  this  moment 
Turin  has  given  a grand  example  in  having 
her  exhibition  of  art  this  year,  and  in  spite  of 
being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  being  the  capital 
of  Italy,  she  has  gathered  together  examples  of 
art  not  seen  in  any  former  exhibition.  With 
this  example  the  society  wishes  to  urge  the 
, Florentines  to  a Renaissance  in  art  in  their  city 
on  solid  bases,  that  may  prove  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  to  them.  Three  Exhibitions  are  to 
be  formed  (each  having  its  separate  committee): 
one,  of  ancient  art,  for  which  it  is  hoped  the 
Government  will  lend  its  aid ; the  second,  of 
modern  art;  the  third,  of  art  applied  to  in- 
dustry. The  two  latter,  it  is  suggested,  may  be 
utilised,  by  lotteries  for  the  sale  of  the  artistic 
objects  exposed,  the  French  Government 
offering,  through  M.  Leon  Gauchez,  any  aid  by 
the  loan  of  objects  acquired  in  the  last  Exhibi- 
tion of  Paris.  The  society  intends  forming  a 
museum,  open  to  the  public,  of  models  and 
works  of  art  that  shall  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  professional  art-schools,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  of  Sooth  Kensington.  For  this 
sub-criptions  are  opened,  and  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  people  for  a guarantee  of  three  years’ 
subscription  or  donation, — a sum  of  50,000 
francs  (2.000Z.)  being  required  before  the  society 
can  begin  its  operations.  The  idea  is  one 
which,  if  realised,  may  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  city, — now  left  so  isolated,  with  so 
much  native  talent  lying  dormant  from  want  of 
being  utilised,  and  the  Bpirit  of  making  only  what 
will  most  easily  sell  pervading  every  branch  of 
art.  The  premised  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Art 
of  Tuscany,  agaia  postponed,  may  be  hoped 
for  if  the  society  take  root,  and  hidden 
treasures  will  be  unearthed  that  are  compara- 
tively unknown,  and  which  are  unequalled ; 
for  instance,  the  inconceivable  amount  of 
ancient  tapestry  in  the  different  palaces,  of  such 
beauty  and  excellence  of  design  and  execution 
as  cannot  be  surpassed  elsewhere. 

Let  us  augur  good  things  from  the  operations 
of  the  Donatello  Society,  and  from  the  fact  of 
the  ready  and  spirited  aid  offered  by  their 
French  friends  and  neighbours. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE’S  RETURN. 

The  return  to  the  address  moved  for  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  on  the  10th  of  Maroh  last,  for 
certain  details  of  information  intended  to  throw 
light  on  the  true  policy  of  the  proposed  Metro- 
politan Water  Works  Purchase  Bill,  was  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  May 
31st,  and  appears  in  Messrs.  Hansard’s  list 
of  Parliamentary  publications  for  June.  The 
frequent  reference  to  this  return  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  special  committee  has  directed 
public  attention  to  it,  and  a brief  account  may 
therefore  be  welcome. 

The  order  for  the  return,  which  is  printed  on 
the  title-page,  is  so  minute  and  comprehen- 
sive that  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
a full  a/perqu,  such  as  has  been  given  in  our 
own  columns  (see  pp.  181,  301  of  our  last 
volume),  would  have  been  stamped  by 
official  authority,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  public.  But  loDg  experience  on  the  part 
of  those  charged  with  the  elaboration  of  Parlia- 
mentary returns  has  given  them  a power  of 
obscuring  the  facts  sought,  which  no  care  would 
seem  to  be  able  to  anticipate  and  to  prevent. 
The  second  part  of  the  return  does,  indeed, 
present  in  parallel  columns  the  details  which 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
procured  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  the 
accounts  of  the  water  companies  from  1S71  to 
1879.  So  far  as  presenting  them  in  one  blue 
(or  rather  white)  book,  instead  of  in  nine,  and 
as  some  working-out  of  details  as  to  cost,  goes, 


the  return  will  be  found  a convenience  to  those 
who  have  to  discuss  the  matter.  But  for  the 
gist  and  outcome  of  the  whole,  that  is  to  say, 
the  sum  of  the  returns,  every  one  will,  as  here- 
tofore, have  the  pleasure  of  calculating  it  for 
himself.  Only  the  separate  accounts,  company 
by  company,  are  given  in  the  return.  The 
great  point  of  presenting  the  general  result  iu  a 
form  that  can  be  grasped  without  the  constant 
addition  of  eight  columns  of  figures  is  omitted 
from  the  return. 

The  importance  of  such  a summary  will  be 
clear  from  the  following  considerations.  The 
first  thing  required  in  the  return  was  the  finan- 
cial statement  on  which  the  calculations  for  the 
payments  contemplated  by  the  Bill  were  to  be 
made.  In  reply  to  this  demand,  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith 
writes  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  say  that  “ no 
official  statement  was  deposited  with  the  agree- 
ments, but  its  contents  should  in  every  way 
transpire  before  the  confirmation  by  the  water 
companies.”  Four  schedules  are  then  given  : of 
which  A 8e ts  out  the  prices  agreed  to  be  paid  to 
the  several  companies  (being,  in  fact,  printed 
in  the  Bill) ; B sets  out  the  interest  to  be  paid 
in  the  year  1880-81,  the  revenue  in  that  year, 
and  the  “allowance  made  to  the  several  com- 
panies ” j C is  an  estimate  of  the  increment  of 
income  from  1881  to  1900 ; and  D gives  “ cer- 
tain statistics.” 

Of  these  statistics  the  first  item  is  the  gross 
incomes  of  the  companies  in  1879.  The  column 
whioh  contains  them  is  added  up,  and  gives  the 
gross  total  of  1,449,4462.  It  is  by  the  absence 
of  any  corresponding  column  in  the  second 
part  of  the  return  that  the  immediate  de- 
tection of  a very  serious  discrepancy  in  Mr. 
Smith’s  figures  has  been  avoided.  In  every 
instance  the  sum  returned  by  Mr.  Smith  as  the 
gross  income  for  the  companies  for  1879  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  sum  returned  by  the 
companies  themselves  ! To  show  that  we  have 
not  miscalculated,  we  add  the  items,  placing 
side  by  Bide  the  two  returns  : — 

Gross  Income,  Total  Income, 
1879.  March,  1880. 

....  £98,780  £95,173 

....  137,300  131,311 

....  150.074  145,525 

....  180,977  171,394 

....  161.716  159,570 

...  416,00)  396,829 

— 208,741  203,912 

....  92,928  86,286 

£1,419,416 

The  items  in  the  second  column  are  not  added 
up  in  the  return,  but  come  to  1,393,0302. 

The  gross  return  of  the  several  companies  is  a 
matter  as  to  which  there  is  no  room  for  dispute. 
If  anything  is  said  about  it,  it  ought  to  be  the 
simple  arithmetical  truth.  The  sum  given  by  Mr. 
Smith,  as  we  have  said,  for  1879,  is  1,449,4462. 
The  sum  of  the  returns  of  the  eight  companies, 
given  on  pages  7 to  21  of  the  return,  is  1,393,0302. 
There  is  therefore  taken,  as  the  basis  of  the 
financial  arrangement,  an  over-credit  of  56,4012. 
per  annum,  above  the  receipts  of  the  companies, 
according  to  their  own  returns  ! 

If  each  item  in  Schedule  D be  compared  with 
the  sum  of  the  figures  presented  by  the  com- 
panies, a similar  mis6t  turns  up.  Thus  the  East 
London  Waterworks  Company,  which  Mr.  Smith 
makes  ont  to  have  received  208,7412.  in  1879,  while 
they  say  they  received  203,9422.,  spent  as  follows, 
according  to  the  two  contradictory  accounts. 
By  their  own  return  they  spent  73,61  92.  on 
maintenance,  16,1912.  on  management,  17,2162. 
on  interest  paid,  and  107,7412.  in  dividends.  Mr. 
Smith  states  that  they  expended  86,6212.  on 
“ expenses  and  interest”  (instead  of  89,8102.), 
and  122,1202.  in  dividends.  Thns  this  company 
is  credited  with  6,6422., — too  high  a receipt — 
and  3,1992. — too  low  an  expenditure — making  a 
difference  to  the  good  of  9,8412.,  and  is  Baid  to 
have  divided  some  14,0002.  more  in  dividends 
than  its  own  accounts  show  ! It  may  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  so  utterly  unreliable  a 
financial  statement  was  ever  brought  before 
Parliament  or  the  public  as  the  basis  of  an  im- 
portant measure  of  legislation.  The  case  of  the 
companies  is  overstated  by  the  negotiator  for 
the  Government.  One  feature  of  interest  is  to 
be  found  in  the  returns,  in  the  statement  of 
average  cost  per  million  gallons  of  water  in 
respect  of  working  expenses.  The  outcome  of 
the  paper  is  to  show  a variation  in  cost  from  the 
minimum  of  7 '712.  per  million  gallons,  in  the  case 
of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  to  the 
maximum  of  14-672.  in  the  case  of  the  New 
River  Company.  The  unit  of  the  million  of 
gallons  is  not,  however,  as  convenient  as  that  of 
the  ton  or  the  hundred  tons  of  water,  as  its 


relation  to  the  population  is  complicated.  A 
million  gallons  is  equal  to  4,545  metric  tons,  or 
to  the  annual  supply  of  about  90  individuals ; 
the  cost  apiece  thus  ranging  from  1*71  shillings 
to  3'26  shillings  for  working  expenditure  alone. 


CHESTERFIELD  AND  ITS  TRADE. 

In  pleasant  Derbyshire,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  ancient  towns  is  Chester- 
field, whioh  has  historic  greatness,  and  which 
has  had  by  its  position  greatness  thrust  upon  it. 
It  conld  be  said  of  it  once  upon  a time  that 
Wordsworth’s  words  were  almost  literally  correct, 
— that  “ not  a house  but  ” seemed  to  give 
“ assurance  of  content  within,”  and  though 
there  has  been  great  change  in  the  pleasant 
county  of  Derby,  there  is  not  a total  change  in 
this  respect.  The  large  and  irregularly-built 
town  of  Chesterfield  is  supposed  to  date  back 
to  Roman  days.  The  great  charter  - granter, 
King  John,  gave  it  one,  with  the  privilege  of 
two  markets  and  a fair ; and  by  good  Queen 
Bess  this  charter  was  confirmed,  and  later  it 
was  ratified  by  Charles  II.  It  confided  the  town 
government  to  the  hands  of  a mayor,  “ six 
aldermen,  six  brethren,  and  twelve  capital  bur- 
gesses,” with  their  attendant  chamberlain,  clerk, 
and  other  officers.  But  even  in  pleasant  Derby- 
shire the  last  two  score  years  have  introduced  a 
great  change,  and  we  may,  in  glancing  at  the 
picture  of  Chesterfield  and  its  trade  two  score 
years  ago,  and  at  the  present  time,  notice 
evidences  of  that  change  almost  everywhere. 
In  the  earlier  period,  Chesterfield  had  a court-leet 
under  the  lord  of  the  manor,  at  which  a con- 
stable was  chosen.  It  had  a varied  trade, — 
hosiery,  lace,  and  flax  being  amongst  the  manu- 
factures; whilst  there  were  large  iron-foundries, 
tanneries,  and  potteries,  and  near  it  lead,  coal, 
and  iroa  mines  were  wrought.  Its  church  was 
then  an  object  of  interest,  much  more  the 
famous  “ twisted  ” spire  thereof.  In  addition  it 
had  seven  places  of  worship  for  persons  of  other 
denominations  than  Episcopalians.  The  Free 
Grammar  School  dated  back  to  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  there  were  other  schools,  alms- 
houses, and  abundance  of  literary  and  benevo- 
lent associations,  whilst  “an  elegant  assembly- 
room”  had  been  a few  years  before  built.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  which  in  1821  had  been 
9,190,  had  risen  to  about  10,000,  one-half  being 
that  of  the  town.  A canal  passed  near,  but 
railways  were  projected  only.  There  were  three 
well-established  banks,  two  of  which  at  least 
survive,  with  little  change  in  the  title.  Five 
coal-masters  were  in  or  around  the  town.  There 
were  seven  earthenware  manufacturers,  but  not 
on  a very  extensive  scale;  two  ironfounders,  and 
five  lace-manufacturers.  The  one  newspaper  of 
those  days  was  the  Derbyshire  Courier,  and  the 
rest  of  the  trades  had  nothing  calling  for  special 
note.  The  Waterworks  and  Gaslight  Company 
had  its  dwelling-place  in  Westbars.  From  the 
Angel  in  New-square  seven  coaches  departed, 
mostly  daily,  and  the  Pickfords,  the  Wheat- 
crofts,  and  the  Hibbersons  were  the  chief  of  the 
many  carriers.  There  was  the  one  conveyance  by 
water  “ to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ” from  the 
Canal  Warehouse,  and,  under  “John  Bower, 
governor,”  there  was  the  House  of  Correction  in 
Bowling-green-side.  The  names  of  the  streets, 
the  trades  carried  on,  and  the  nature  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  days  had  a pleasant  old- 
world  look,  and  in  the  county  of  Derby  there 
were  not  many  more  pleasant  spots  than  was 
Chesterfield  two  score  years  ago. 

There  has  been  a growth  in-  the  town  of 
Chesterfield  these  two  score  years.  It  has  for- 
saken the  arts  of  war  that  distinguished  it  in 
the  Civil  War.  It  retains  its  curious  old  church, 
and  has  added  thereto  the  Trinity  Church,  and 
the  yet  more  handsome  structure  which  com- 
memorates the  connexion  of  George  Stephenson 
with  the  town.  There  has  been  a connexion 
with  the  great  railway  system,  and  there  is 
around  the  town  the  upgrowth  of  a great  coal- 
trade.  The  Tapton  Coal  Company  records  one 
of  the  adventures  of  Stephenson,  long  successful, 
and  which  may,  when  the  coal-trade  feels  the 
improvement,  again  contribute  to  the  wealth  of 
the  district ; and  though  around  the  town  there 
are  places  of  historic  note,  — - places  such  as 
Wingfield  Manor  House, — it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  old  colliery  is  not  as  interesting.  When  it 
is  stated  that  4L  out  of  the  240  collieries  of 
Derbyshire  are  classed  in  the  sub-district  of 
Chesterfield,  it  will  be  evident  that  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  county  output  of  coal  of  7.190,000 
tons  cannot  be  very  small.  Out  of  the  fifty-five 
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blast-furnaces  of  Derbyshire,  eighteen  are  classed 
as  in  the  Chesterfield  district,  and  the  eighteen 
include  the  important  works  of  Sheepbridge 
and  Staveley,  whilst  other  sets  of  smelting- 
plant  are  near;  and  there  are  other  minerals 
or  their  products,  produced  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  have  tended  to  the  development  of  the 
trade  of  the  district  and  of  the  town  which 
has  retained  its  central  advantages.  The  older 
trades  of  Chesterfield  have  been  materially 
developed  by  the  growth  of  the  great  mineral 
industries  in  and  around  the  town,  and  as  these 
industries  were  either  the  growth  or  were 
stimulated  by  the  railway  system,  or  by  those 
whom  it  brought  into  the  district,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Chesterfield  was  desirous  to 
commemorate  the  residence  of  George  Stephen- 
son in  its  midst.  Five  years  ago  it  projected 
the  memorial  hall  which  was  last  year  opened, 
and  which  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  most 
graceful  specimen  of  architecture  Chesterfield 
possesses.  In  1877  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
laid  the  foundation-stone,  and  in  1879  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  formally  opened  it.  The  Gothic 
style  has  allowed  of  a picturesque  aspect  being 
given  to  the  stately  building,  which  was  erected 
at  a cost  of  over  13,0001.  It  has  a spacious 
public  hall,  a free  library  and  reading-room, 
museum,  lecture-hall,  and  other  rooms,  and 
already  it  has  found  use  as  a meeting-place  for 
the  Chesterfield  and  Derbyshire  Mining  and 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  allied  bodies.* 

As  to  the  figures  that  show  the  growth  of 
Chesterfield,  it  may  be  said  that  its  population 
had  more  than  doubled  at  the  time  of  the  last 
censuB,  and  was  then  over  11,000 ; whilst  the  rate 
of  increase  has  in  the  present  decade  been  as 
large  as  in  any  previous.  It  has  retained  and 
extended  itB  banking  facilities  ; has  added  to 
the  number  of  its  newspapers;  and  though  its 
coaches  and  most  of  its  carriers  are  gone,  they 
are  replaced  by  the  carrying  connexion  which 
its  position  on  the  great  Midland  Rail- 
way gives  it.  The  ancient  town  and  its 
trade  are  both  revolutionised  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railway  system,  and  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  its  prospects  for  the  future 
seem  to  brighten.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  Midland  coalfield ; in  the  midst  of  the 
great  ironfield  of  that  district ; and  surrounded 
by  collieries  and  ironworks  of  repute,  such  as 
those  of  the  Butterley  Company  and  of  the 
Clay  Cross  Company,  to  mention  no  others. 
Near  it  are  famous  lead-mines,  and  though  for 
years  there  has  been  deep  depression  felt  in  that 
industry,  yet  there  are  indications  that  with  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  lead  there  will  be  an 
increased  activity  known  in  the  mining  districts. 
It  is  on  these  three  great  industries  that  the 
future  of  Chesterfield  largely  depends,  for  lace 
and  cotton  cannot  alone  support  a great  town 
such  as  it  has  become  and  is  becoming.  So  far 
as  can  be  foreseen,  the  two  chief  of  these  three 
industries  must  advance,  for  there  is  a con- 
tinuous growth  in  the  demand  for  coal,  which 
benefits  all  the  coal-yielding  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  those  which  are,  like 
that  of  Derbyshire,  relatively  very  near  to  the 
metropolis,  and  which  are  well  served  by  rail- 
way companies.  There  is  a change  taking  place 
in  the  iron  trade,  as  is  well  known,  but  that 
change  is  one  in  favour  of  the  districts  pro- 
ducing high  classes  of  iron,  such  as  Derbyshire 
yields ; and  with  a probable  prosperity  for  these 
two  important  branches  of  the  trade  of  the 
county,  there  should  be  in  Chesterfield  a con- 
tinuance of  that  steady  progress  it  has  known 
for  centuries,  and  experienced  in  peace  and  by  a 
comparatively  contented  people. 


NEW  PAROCHIAL  OFFICES, 
WESTMINSTER. 

A certain  number  of  architects  having  been 
invited  to  submit  designs  for  the  erection  of 
new  parochial  offices  for  St.  Margaret’s  and 
St.  John’s,  Westminster,  ten  sets  of  drawings 
have  been  sent  in,  and  are  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  vestry  committee,  at  the 
United  Westminster  Schools,  Alexandra-street, 
Victoria-street.  We  have  been  requested  to 
give  no  notice  of  the  plans  at  present,  and  of 
course  willingly  comply. 


The  Index  Society. — The  Becond  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sooiety 
of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  this  Friday, 
July  9th,  the  American  Minister  in  the  chair. 


* View,  plan,  and  description  of  this  building  will  be 
found  in  our  volume  for  last  year,  pp.  772,  774. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOLS  AND  OFFICES, 
SCHOOL-BOARD,  SHEFFIELD. 

A very  important  block  of  buildings,  com- 
prising the  Firth  College,  Central  Schools,  and 
the  School  Board  Offices,  has  been  erected  in 
Sheffield,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  towns- 
people. The  style  adopted  may  be  called  English 
Renaissance;  the  principal  material  employed 
is  Huddersfield  stone.  There  are  two  chief 
entrances, both  handsome, — that  in  Bow-street, 
giving  access  to  Firth  College,  and  one  leading 
to  the  new  offices  of  the  School  Board,  which 
form  the  central  portion  of  the  block  fronting 
the  new  street. 

The  buildings  form  three  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle, the  fourth  side  of  which  will  be  walled, 
so  that  the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
square  may  be  used  as  a playground  by  the 
children.  The  Firth  College  occupies  the  Bow- 
street  side,  and  fronts  to  a portion  of  the  new 
street. 

We  give  illustrations,  view,  section,  and  plans 
of  the  schools  and  Board  offices. 

The  offices  of  the  School  Board,  which  are  set 
a little  baok,  form  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
buildings.  They  adjoin  the  College  on  the  Bow- 
street  side,  and  are  connected  with  the  Central 
Schools  at  the  other  end  by  a colonnade,  which 
will  be  zinc-roofed,  and  utilised  as  a play- 
ground. A broad  flight  of  steps  from  the  main 
entrance  gives  access,  along  a corridor  with  a 
groined  roof,  to  the  offices  of  the  Board,  beneath 
which,  in  the  basement-story,  are  store,  strong, 
and  sample  rooms  for  slates,  school-books,  and 
other  materials.  The  Board-room  is  on  the 
ground-floor  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  is 
35  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  will  be  panelled  with  carved 
oak,  and  have  a ceiling  decoration  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  plaster  figures  representing  learning. 
The  committee-room  is  next  to  the  board-room, 
and  on  the  same  floor  is  a members’  room,  and 
an  ante-room.  The  first-floor  is  set  apart  for 
the  office  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  clerk  to  the  Board, 
his  private  office  adjacent,  and  the  general 
offices,  which  include  rooms  for  the  correspond- 
ing clerk,  minute  clerk,  visitors’  book-keeper, 
accountant,  and  inspectors,  as  well  as  a large 
office  for  the  general  clerks.  At  the  rear  of  the 
offices,  facing  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle, 
is  a covered  playground,  supported  by  stone 
columns,  to  which  the  scholars  will  be  able  to 
resort  when  the  weather  is  too  unfavourable  for 
their  recreation  in  the  quadrangle  itself. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  line  of  buildings  are 
the  Central  Schools,  which  have  a fine  frontage 
to  the  new  street,  and  extend  some  distance 
along  Orchard-lane.  The  entrances  to  the 
schools  are  placed  in  Orchard-lane,  and  consist 
of  a main  entrance  and  two  minor  doorways, 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  The  base- 
ment contains  the  school  of  chemistry,  a room 
20  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  a larger  room,  39  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  at  present  unappropriated  for  any  special 
purpose.  On  this  floor  is  a joiner’B  shop  and  a 
chamber  set  apart  for  the  heating-apparatus. 
The  ground-floor  comprises  the  sohool  of 
oookery,  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  school  of 
chemistry,  and  in  connexion  with  it  is  a com- 
modious scullery.  In  this  story  there  is  also  a 
babies’  room,  a junior  mixed  school,  accommo- 
dating 233  scholars ; an  infants’  school,  accom- 
modating 193  ; a deaf  and  dumb  school,  accom- 
modating 48;  a fine  gymnasium,  and  several 
class-rooms.  The  various  schools  are  approached 
from  the  basement  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps. 
The  mezzanine  floor  is  fitted  with  rooms  for  the 
teachers,  a lavatory,  and  apartments  for  the 
caretaker.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  eight 
class-rooms,  almost  uniform  in  size,  and  rooms 
for  the  head  master  and  mistress.  Each  class- 
room accommodates  48  scholars,  and  all  are  for 
the  use  of  the  senior  boys  and  senior  girls,  of 
whom  480  will  be  able  to  receive  education  in 
the  building.  There  is  also  a library  on  this 
floor,  and  it  will  be  available  to  all  the  senior 
scholars.  The  next  story  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  a large  hall,  constructed  in  the  roof.  It  runs 
along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  central 
school,  and  is  86  ft.  long  by  34  ft.  wide.  The 
hall  will  be  used  for  lectures  and  similar 
purposes,  and  will  accommodate  about  1,500 
persons. 

The  Central  Schools  are  intended  to  solve  the 
problem  of  connecting  the  very  earliest  education 
with  higher  knowledge,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
open  the  whole  field,  even  up  to  the  university 
itself,  to  the  poorest  child  in  the  town.  The 
schools,  as  previously  stated,  comprise  an 
infants’  school,  a general  mixed  school  for  boys 
and  girls,  to  be  taught  together,  and  an  upper 


school  of  boys  and  girls  taught  separately. 
The  upper  school,  which  is  really  the  most  novel 
portion  of  the  undertaking,  is  intended  by  the 
School  Board  to  be  chiefly  for  the  reception  of 
clever  boys  and  girls  drafted  from  any  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  borough,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  managers  and  teachers  after 
due  examination.  These  may  be  admitted  to 
receive  here  a higher  training  than  is  ordinarily 
open  to  those  of  a similar  position  in  life,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  without  great  increase  of 
teaching  power  to  adopt  such  a system  through- 
out the  elementary  schools  of  Sheffield.  The 
senior  departments  are  the  principal  feature  of 
the  schools.  They  are  arranged  on  the  class- 
system,  but  in  the  planning,  improvements  are 
introduced  beyond  what  is  generally  adopted. 
Each  class-room  is  really  a little  school  in  itself 
with  cloak-room  opening  out  into  the  general 
corridor,  and  there  is  in  addition  a small  private 
room  for  the  teacher. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  range  of  buildings,  in- 
cluding furniture,  architect’s  commission,  &c., 
but  exclusive  of  land,  amounts  to  about  70,000 1. 
Of  this  amount,  20,000Z.  is  for  the  erection  of 
the  college,  the  cost  of  whioh  is  borne 
by  Mr.  Mark  Firth.  The  heating  apparatus, 
supplied  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Boyd,  of  London,  is 
effective.  It  iB  fixed  in  a large  chamber,  84;  ft. 
long,  5 ft.  wide,  and  5 ft.  high,  in  the  basement; 
of  the  central  schools.  It  heats  the  whole 
building  by  twenty  tiers  of  pipes,  and  not  only 
warms  but  purifies  the  atmosphere.  The  air  is 
brought  into  the  building  through  an  iron 
grating,  but  before  it  passes  into  the  pipe 
chamber  it  is  conveyed  through  a canvas,  upon 
which  a spray  of  water  plays,  the  effect  being 
that  the  atmosphere  is  cleansed  from  all  im- 
purities, such  as  dust  and  smoke,  after  which 
the  clarified  air  passes  through  a series  of 
cavities  into  the  various  rooms,  the  supply  being 
regulated  by  easily-worked  valves. 

The  architects  are  Mr.  T.  J.  Flockton 
(Sheffield)  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.  (Lon- 
don). The  builder  is  Mr.  Bisset  (Sheffield), 
and  Mr.  J.  Laidler  (London)  is  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  carver  is  Mr.  J.  M'Cullock,  of 
London. 


DENZELL  HOUSE,  BOWDON,  NEAR 
MANCHESTER. 

The  house  here  illustrated  has  been  erected 
at  Bowdon,  for  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  Messrs.  Clegg 
& Knowles,  of  Manchester,  being  the  architects. 
It  is  externally  constructed  of  Yorkshire  stone, 
with  dressings  of  Manley  stone,  and  Messrs. 
Neill  & Sons  were  the  contractors.  The  cost 
was  about  18,OOOZ.  The  brickwork  was  by 
Mr.  James  Hamilton ; the  masons’  work  by 
Mr.  Mills. 

A view  of  the  lodge  was  given  in  our  last. 


BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Hart  moved, — 

“ That  it  is  desirable  that  Blackfriars  Bridge  be  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  the  designs  and  provisions  of 
the  engineer,  by  the  addition  of  appropriate  groups  of 
statuary,  to  be  placed  upon  pedestals  provided  for  that 
purpose  at  the  extremities  of  the  bridge,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  to  obtain 
(by  public  competition)  designs,  which  shall  be  the  abso- 
lute prooerty  of  the  Corporation,  at  an  expense  by  way 
of  premiums  of  a sum  not  exceeding  1,0004.,  reporting 
thereoD,  with  the  cost  of  executing  the  work,  to  this 
Court." 

He  reminded  the  Court  that  the  engineer  of 
the  bridge,  Mr.  Cubitt,  in  the  report  which 
accompanied  his  design,  said,  “ The  abutments 
are  well  adapted  for  the  erection  of  equestrian 
statues  or  groups  of  statuary.”  SirF.  Leighton, 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  had  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  alluded  to  the  “ strange  and 
unparalleled  indifference  of  the  wealthiest  city 
in  the  world”  in  leaving  Blackfriars  Bridge 
uncompleted ; and  if  the  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration went  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Paris,  or 
any  large  city  on  the  Continent,  they  would  find 
that  art  had  been  cultivated  there  for  years 
past  in  a way  which  London  might  well  imitate. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  in  1861  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  abutments  of  the  bridge 
should  be  graced  with  statuary,  and  he  (Mr. 
Hart)  trusted  that  the  matter  would  not  be 
delayed  aDy  longer. 

Mr.  Edmeston  seconded  the  motion,  remark- 
ing at  the  Bame  time  that  he  thought  the  stric- 
tures of  Sir  F.  Leighton  were  scarcely  deserved. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  : 

20,  BUCKLERSBURY. 

In  a former  number  we  published  some  par- 
ticulars of  an  extensive  block  of  new  buildings, 
intended  for  banking,  insurance,  or  other  com- 
mercial purposes,  in  course  of  completion  at  the 
corner  of  Queen  Victoria-street  and  Bucklers- 
bury,  immediately  opposite  to  the  National  Safe 
Deposit  Company’s  premises,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.*  We  now  give 
a view  of  the  building,  and  for  convenience  sake 
repeat  a part  of  the  account.  As  with  the  Safe 
Deposit  Company’s  premises  adjacent,  the  un- 
seen basement  portion  of  the  new  buildings 
forms  a considerable  part  of  the  whole,  the 
foundations  being  carried  to  a depth  of  40  ft. 
below  the  ground-floor,  and  admitting  of  the 
construction  of  a lower  ground-floor,  a basement, 
and  a sub-basement,  the  floor  of  the  sub-base- 
ment being  30  ft.  below  the  street  level,  and  the 
foundations  beneath  the  sub-basement  being 
filled  in  with  concrete  to  a depth  of  10  ft.  The 
Bucklersbury  frontage  is  40  ft.  in  extent,  and  is 
carried  to  a height  of  70  ft.  The  building  con- 
tains a lofty  ground-floor,  and  five  stories  above, 
in  addition  to  three  stone  dormers  which  sur- 
mount the  elevation.  The  ground-floor  portion 
is  in  Portland  stone,  the  principal  entrance  at 
the  east  side  of  the  frontage  being  in  polished 
Dalbeattie  granite.  At  the  west  side  of  the 
elevation  there  is  a carriage-entrance  to  Old 
Barge-yard.  The  main  face  of  the  elevation 
above  the  ground-floor  is  in  red  Suffolk  brick, 
with  Portland  stone  quoins  at  the  angles,  and 
fluted  pilasters  with  capitals  in  the  central  por- 
tion, also  in  Portland  stone,  oarried  up  to  the 
main  cornice  below  the  dormers.  The  central 
windows  of  the  several  floors  are  bays,  with 
windows  in  two  divisions  on  each  side,  the  first- 
floor  windows  being  surmounted  by  ornamental 
mouldings  and  carving  in  red  brick.  The  build- 
ing is  carried  to  a depth  of  90  ft.,  the  west 
frontage  in  Old  Barge-yard  being  partly  in 
white  glazed  bricks,  and  partly  in  white  Suffolk 
bricks.  Internally  the  several  upper  floors  are 
so  constructed  as  to  provide  upwards  of  seventy 
chambers  and  offices,  which  will  be  reaohed  by, 
in  addition  to  the  staircase,  a steam-lift  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  staircase,  working  up,  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  day,  from  the  sub- 
basement to  the  top  of  the  building.  The 
engine-room,  with  motive-power  for  the  steam- 
lift,  will  be  erected  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  above  the  fifth  floor,  and  will  be  formed 
-of  concrete  and  iron. 

Mr.  E.  Lawrence,  of  City-road,  is  the  con- 
tractor ; Mr.  Roberts  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  cost  of  the  structure  will  be  between 
14,0002.  and  15,OOOZ. 

In  the  view  now  given,  the  entrance  to  the 
offices  is  shown  as  originally  intended  by  the 
architect,  but  in  carrying  out  the  work  it  was 
found  necessary  to  utilise  more  of  the  valuable 
frontage  by  limiting  the  space  devoted  to  the 
doorway  referred  to ; with  this  exception  the 
view  represents  the  building  as  executed. 


THE  PAVING  OF  « NEW  STREETS.” 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Hackney 
Vestry  have  prepared  an  exhaustive  report  on 
this  subject,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
builders,  owners  of  house  property,  and  others 
liable  to  apportionment-payments.  The  refe- 
rence to  the  committee  was  upon  a motion  by 
Mr.  Button,  “ That  the  paving  by  the  authority  of 
the  District  Board  of  Works,  of  certain  ‘new 
streets,  or  parts  thereof,’  out  of  the  general  rate, 
is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  1855,  sec.  105,  and  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Amendment  Act, 
1862,  sec.  77 ; and  that  the  sums  so  expended 
should  forthwith  be  charged  ‘ to  the  owners  of 
the  houses  forming  such  Btreet,’  and  of  the 
‘ land  bounding  or  abutting  thereto  ’ ; that  the 
general  rate  should  be  recouped  the  amount  so 
expended  ; and  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
District  Board  of  Works  henceforth  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  in  respect  to 
paving.”  The  committee  report  that  having 
had  the  sections  of  the  Acts  under  review  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  thereon,  they 
“ are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature 
intended,  by  the  passing  of  these  Acts,  that  no 
first  paving  need  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
ratepayers.”  At  first  there  appeared  to  be 


* See  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  615, 


some  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1855,  as  to  charging  the  cost  of 
paving  new  streets  on  house-owners,  which  by 
sec.  250  defined  the  word  “ street  ” to  include 
any  “highway  (excepting  the  carriageway  of 
any  turnpike  road),  road,  bridge,  lane,  footway, 
square,  court,  alley,  or  passage,  whether  thorough- 
fare or  not,”  and  also  as  “ part  ” of  any  such 
highway,  &c. ; and  by  sec.  112  of  the  Act  of 
1862,  the  word  “street”  was  held  to  include 
“mews,”  and  the  words  “new  street  ” were 
declared  to  mean  and  include  “ all  streets  here- 
after to  be  formed  or  laid  out,  and  a part  of 
any  such  street,  and  also  all  streets  the  main- 
tenance of  the  paving  and  roadway  whereof  had 
not,  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  been 
taken  into  charge  and  assumed  by  the  authori- 
ties having  control  of  the  paving  and  highways 
in  the  parish,  and  also  a part  of  any  such  street, 
and  also  all  streets  partly  formed  or  laid  out.” 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1862,  many 
cases  have  been  submitted  to  the  superior 
courts  for  decision,  respecting  the  paving  of 
streets,  and  the  vexed  questions,  what  is  a new 
street,  and  who  are  liable  to  pay  for  the  paving, 
have  been  fully  settled  by  the  decisions  in  the 
cases  of  Pound  v.  Plumstead  District  Board  of 
Works,  in  1871,  and  reported  in  7 L.R.,  Q.B., 
183  ; Dryden  v.  Putney  Local  Board  of  Health, 
in  1876,  reported  1 L.R.  1,  Ex.  D.,  223  ; Attorney 
General  v.  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works,  L.R.  6, 
Chancery  D.,  539;  and  other  cases  too  numerous 
to  mention.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous 
other  decisions  on  collateral  questions,  but  the 
above  cases  fully  settle  the  application  of  sec. 
105  of  the  Act  of  1855,  and  sec.  77  of  the  Act  of 
1862.  The  district  over  which  the  Hackney 
District  Board  of  Works  exercises  authority  was 
one  which,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1855,  contained  twenty-eight  miles  of  roadway 
and  sixty-nine  miles  of  footways,  under  the 
control  of  the  Board,  and  twenty-three  miles 
of  roadway  and  twenty-one  miles  of  foot- 
ways not  under  its  control,  and  was,  in  fact, 
a rural  district,  and  “ its  footways  stood  alone 
in  being  unpaved  amongst  those  of  all  the 
suburban  parishes  ” (Report  for  1S56).  It  was 
considered  best  to  preserve  its  urban  character 
as  long  as  possible,  but  the  time  came  when 
it  was  necessary  to  pave  the  old  footways 
whioh  were  laid  out  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  and  the  Hackney  District  Board  of  Works 
took  under  their  consideration  the  advisability 
of  adopting  sec.  78  of  the  Act  of  1862,  but 
came  to  the  resolution  that  the  old  footways 
should  be  paved  out  of  the  general  rate.  There 
is,  however,  a resolution  in  the  minute-books 
of  the  Board  that  where  the  owners  of  houses 
would  agree  to  contribute  a moiety  of  the  ex- 
pense of  paving  the  old  footways,  the  Board 
would  at  once  lay  down  paving,  with  a view 
to  the  general  benefit  of  the  district.  The 
committee  then  oall  attention  to  the  Hackney 
paving  loans,  and  to  the  fact  that  over  100,0001. 
haB,  from  time  to  time,  been  collected  from 
owners  for  paving  new  streets.  Out  of  the 
last  loan  there  was  expended  3,606 1.  2s.  lid. 
for  paving  Sidney,  Grove,  Cassland,  Amhurst, 
Clarence,  Downs  Park,  Downs,  London,  Eleanor, 
Loddiges,  and  Paragon  roads,  and  Lamb-lane, 
which  thus  falls  upon  the  general  rate ; and  the 
question  whioh  oocupied  the  earnest  and  careful 
attention  of  the  committee  was  whether  these 
roads  were  “new  streets”  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been 
charged  on  the  owners  under  sec.  105  of  the 
Act  of  1855,  and  sec.  77  of  the  Act  of  1862. 
The  list  above  given,  it  may  be  observed, 
does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  roads  and 
streets  in  the  district  which  have  been  paved 
at  various  times  out  of  the  general  rate,  as 
of  course  is  apparent  from  the  expenditure, 
but  only  such  as  were  involved  in  the  resolution 
of  reference  to  the  committee.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  streets  in  the  district  which 
have  been  paved  out]  of  the  general  rate  on 
one  side  only,  the  other  side  being  still  un- 
paved. To  ascertain  whether  the  roads  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule  are  “ new  streets  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  the  committee 
have  directed  special  attention  to  the  cases 
of  Pound  v.  Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works, 
Dryden  v.  Putney  Local  Board  of  Health,  and 
the  Attorney- General  v.  Wandsworth  District 
Board  of  Works.  From  the  facts  connected 
with  the  roads  as  regards  the  Putney  case, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
fairly  contended  from  the  further  light  which 
the  above  oases  have  given  upon  the  subject, 
that  each  and  all  of  the  streets  and  roads 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  are  analogous  with 


the  cases  above  mentioned,  and  are  “ new 
streets  ” within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Illustrative  and  confirmatory  of  the  com- 
mittee’s opinion,  they  append  to  the  report  an 
appendix,  giving  the  facts  of  “ Dryden  v.  Putney 
Overseers,”  setting  forth  that  the  appellant  had 
been  for  eight  years  the  occupier  of  a house  in 
High-street,  Putney,  at  some  distance,  and  quite 
separate  from,  Upper  Richmond-road,  herein- 
after referred  to ; and  the  distress  was  made  in 
respect  of  part  of  a rate  to  which  he  was 
assessed  in  respect  of  his  house  at  High-street. 
Upper  Richmond-road  was  an  old  highway,  and 
had  been  kept  in  repair  for  forty  years  by  rates 
raised  from  the  ratepayers  of  Putney.  At  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  1855,  this  road  had  on  its  south 
side  an  irregular  line  of  houses,  but  434  yards  out 
of  the  entire  length  of  734  yards  were  bounded 
by  market  gardens,  and  on  the  north  side  there 
were  gardens,  except  at  two  places  where  there 
were  two  cottages.  Along  the  south  side  there 
was  a good  raised  gravel  footpath,  and  on  the 
north  a narrow  ill-defined  foot-track.  Since 
1855  the  two  cottages  had  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  whole  of  the  frontage  land  on  the  north 
side  covered  with  houses,  and  in  the  course  of 
building,  the  old  boundary  hedge  had  been  re- 
moved and  a fence  formed ; at  intervals  from 
1864  to  1870  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of 
Works  fixed  a granite  kerb  and  gravelled  the 
path,  which  was  paid  for  by  the  Board  out  of 
the  general  rates  of  the  parish,  since  which  the 
footpath  had  been  repaired  by  the  Board.  In 
1874  the  Board  asphalted  the  southern  footpath, 
the  cost  being  included  in  the  general  rate. 
Prior  to  this,  the  appellant  had  (in  June,  1874) 
urged  the  District  Board  under  the  circum- 
stances that  the  road  had  become  a “ new 
street  ” under  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Acts,  and  that  the  cost  of  paving  the 
footpath  ought  to  be  borne,  not  by  the  rate- 
payers of  Putney  at  large  out  of  the  general 
rate,  but  by  the  owners  of  the  houses  and  land 
abutting  on  the  footpath  in  question.  The 
District  Board,  however,  refused  to  accede, 
contending  that  the  road  was  not  a “new 
street  ” within  the  meaning  of  those  Acts. 
Appellant  refused  to  pay  Is.  6d.,  part  of  the 
amount  at  which  he  was  assessed  to  the  general 
rate,  on  the  ground  that  that  sum  represented 
the  proportion  charged  for  the  paving  of  the 
footway, — an  expense  improperly  included  in 
the  general  rate, — and  in  consequence  of  such 
refusal  10a.  4d.  was  levied  on  appellant’s  goods, 
by  a magistrate’s  order.  It  was  admitted  that 
Is.  6d.  was  the  proper  proportion  of  the  rate  of 
11. 11s.  6d.  attributable  to  the  cost  of  the  paving 
in  question,  and  that  if  the  appellant  was  not 
liable,  as  the  ocoupier  of  his  house  in  High- 
street,  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  such  paving, 
the  rate  of  11.  lls.  6d.  ought  to  be  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  Is.  6d.  The  question  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  was  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances above  set  forth,  and  having  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment and  Amendment  Acts,  1855  and  1862, 
respectively,  the  appellant,  as  occupying  the 
premises  in  High-street,  was  liable  to  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  above-mentioned  paving 
on  the  north  side  of  Upper  Richmond-road. 
The  case  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Grove 
and  Mr.  Justice  Quain  in  1876,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Court  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dryden  and 
against  the  District  Board  of  Works.”  This 
important  report  is  fixed  for  debate  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Hackney  Vestry  in  August,  and 
thence,  if  adopted,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  District 
Board  of  Works,  where  it  is  sure  to  be  stoutly 
opposed.  


GREEK  PAINTING. 

"Mr.  Newton’s  eighth  lecture*  on  Ancient 
Greek  Art  treated  of  Greek  painting,  for  the 
history  of  which,  the  lecturer  said,  the  evidence 
was  of  a very  slender  kind.  If  we  passed  over 
the  few  traditions  about  Greek  painters  in  the 
archaic  period  of  art,  the  first  name  of  note 
was  that  of  Polygnotus,  who  flourished  between 
the  end  of  the  Persian  war  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  Delphi  he 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  great  hall  called  the 
Lesche  with  two  great  compositions,  the  Taking 
of  Troy  and  the  Descent  of  Ulysses  into  Hades. 
Pausanias  had  left  us  a very  full  description  of 
these,  giving  the  names  of  all  the  figures  repre- 
sented and  the  order  in  which  they  were 
arranged.  We  must  suppose  the  more  distant 
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figures  placed  above  the  others,  not  exactly  in 
parallel  lines,  bat  in  groups  disposed  with  a 
certain  tendency  to  horizontal  regularity. 
There  was  in  such  compositions  no  attempt 
to  render  aerial  perspective.  The  sources 
which  inspired  Polygnotus  in  great  compositions 
were  the  “ Iliad  ” and  “Odyssey,”  and  the 
Cyclic  poets.  He  painted  also  great  historical 
pictures  at  Athens,  in  conjnnction  with  Mycon 
and  Panmnos.  Several  attempts  had  been  made 
to  recompose  the  designs  of  Polygnotus  at 
Delphi  by  the  aid  of  the  description  in  Pausa- 
nias,  but  such  attempts,  however  ingenious, 
could  only  be  regarded  as  pure  speculations. 
With  regard  to  the  merits  of  Polygnotus  as  a 
painter,  our  best  guide  was  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  who,  living  in  the  full  maturity  of 
Greek  painting  as  developed  by  a succession  of 
great  masters  from  Zeuxis  to  Apelles,  emphati- 
cally held  up  Polygnotus  for  the  study  of  youth 
as  being  beyond  all  others  the  ethographer  or 
painter  of  noble  character,  ethos.  In  thus  dis- 
tinguishing Polygnotus,  Aristotle  contrasted  him 
with  Zeuxis,  whose  paintings  he  considered 
deficient  in  that  quality  of  ethos  which  was  so 
conspicuous  in  Polygnotus.  In  the  period  imme- 
diately following,  painting  was  still  further 
developed  by  Apollodorus,  who  made  the  first 
essays  in  chiaroscuro,  which  were  followed  up 
with  more  brilliant  results  by  Zeuxis,  who,  to 
use  Pliny’s  expression,  entered  the  door  which 
Apollodorus  had  opened.  Zeuxis  painted  a 
celebrated  picture  of  Helen  for  the  city  of 
Croton,  in  Lower  Italy.  Parrhasius,  a con- 
temporary of  Zeuxis,  carried  the  art  still 
further.  He  appeared,  from  Pliny’s  statement, 
to  have  succeeded  in  bringing  out  his  figures  in 
strong  relief  by  the  skill  with  which  the  contours 
were  rendered.  Neither  Zeuxis  nor  Parrhasius 
appeared  to  have  painted  great  historical  com- 
positions like  those  of  Polygnotus,  but  rather 
isolated  groups  or  single  figures.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  names  which  are  found  in 
Pliny’s  list  was  that  of  Pamphilus,  who  esta- 
blished a school  at  Sicyon,  where  he  taught 
drawing  on  scientific  principles ; bis  scholars,  who 
paid  very  large  fees,  drew  on  boxwood.  Pausias, 
a scholar  of  Pamphilus,  invented  encaustic 
painting,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  finer  and 
deeper  gradations  of  colour  as  modified  by 
chiaroscuro.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  accom- 
plish very  bold  foreshortenings.  In  one  of  his 
pictures  an  ox  was  so  presented  in  a front  view 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  animal  was  sug- 
gested. The  successive  improvements  in  art 
developed  by  these  masters  led  to  a power  of 
expression  which  showed  itself  in  the  choice  of 
dramatio  incidents,  to  portray  which  it  was 
necessary  to  render  transient  emotions.  Such 
subjects  were  the  dying  mother  still  suckling 
her  child  in  the  picture  by  Aristides  of  the 
taking  of  a city,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
by  Timanthes,  in  which  the  grief  of  Agamemnon 
was  expressed  by  the  expedient  of  veiling  his 
face.  Apelles,  after  having  had  the  benefit  of 
the  teaching  of  Pamphilus,  and  of  the  study  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  his  predecessors, 
attained  an  eminence  which  entitled  him,  in  the 
judgment  of  antiquity,  to  the  highest  rank  as  a 
painter.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  in  complicated  composi- 
tions of  many  figures ; but  the  grace  and  charm 
of  his  pictures,  the  harmony  of  his  colouring, 
and  his  wonderful  mastery  over  all  technical 
difficulties,  were  qualities  in  which  he  had  no 
rival.  He  was  the  Court-painter  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  Lysippus  was  his  sculptor,  and 
they  alone  among  contemporary  artists  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  his  portrait.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  Apelles  were  his 
“ Alexander  wielding  the  Thunderbolt”  and  his 
“ Aphrodite  rising  from  the  Sea.”  A contem- 
porary of  Apelles,  who,  through  that  great 
master’s  generous  notice,  rose  suddenly  from 
comparative  obscurity  into  fame,  was  Proto- 
genes of  Rhodes,  a painter  who,  like  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  finished  painfully  and  elaborately, 
attaining  thus  a perfection  which  exoited  the 
admiration  of  Apelles,  but  led  him  to  utter  those 
warning  words  which  had  since  become  a 
proverb, — manum  de  tabula.  Protogenes  ap- 
peared to  have  painted  very  few  pictures.  His 
two  most  celebrated  works  were  his  “ Ialysus  ” 
and  his  “ Satyr  in  Repose.”  After  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  there  were  many  Greek  painters,  but 
of  these  no  name  was  very  prominent,  except 
that  of  Timomachus,  who  lived  at  some  time  in 
the  Hellenistic  period,  and  who  painted  a 
Medea  and  an  Ajax.  Painting  in  the  Hellenistic 
period  had  an  idyllic  tendency,  with  more  or 
less  of  landscape  in  combination  with  some 


mythic  incident  or  a scene  from  real  life ; it 
had  also  a tendency  towards  genre.  Examples 
of  idyllic  subjects  and  genre  abounded  in  the 
paintings  at  Pompeii,  where  we  might  also  see 
in  the  decoration  of  walls  the  very  style  which 
Vitruvius  described  and  objected  to.  The 
lecturer  then  explained  a number  of  diagrams 
illustrating  the  progress  of  painting  from  ex- 
tant examples,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
a figure  drawn  in  an  archaic  style  on  an  Athe- 
nian sepulchral  stele.  This  curious  example  of 
early  drawing  is  probably  of  not  later  date  than 
B.C.  500.  A figure  of  an  athlete  jumping  is 
engraved  on  a bronze  disc  in  the  British  Museum, 
— date  probably  about  the  time  of  Polygnotus. 
A fragment  drawn  on  boxwood  formed  part  of 
a casket  found  in  a tomb  near  Kertch.  The 
composition  engraved  on  the  Ficoroni  bronze 
cista  represented  Amyous,  king  of  the  Bebryoes, 
slain  by  Pollux.  The  mosaic  found  at  Pompeii 
depicted  Alexander  and  Darius  at  the  battle  of 
Issos.  There  was  also  a scene  representing 
Niobe,  Latona,  and  their  companions  drawn  on 
marble,  found  at  Herculaneum.  A Roman 
mosaic  represented  a battle  between  a Centaur 
and  wild  beasts.  Lastly,  there  was  a Pompeian 
painting  of  Venus  fishing. 


HOW  GREAT  ARTISTS  ARE  MADE. 
What  nonsense  men  scribble  on  art ! 

We’re  siok  of  their  rhodomontade ; 

Let  them  turn  their  eyes  to  the  mart, 

Or  handle  the  pick-axe  and  spade. 

Nought  know  they  of  sculpture  and  models, 
Of  how  artists  chisell’d  or  drew ; 

They’ve  not  enough  sense  in  their  noddles ; 
They  haven’t  the  least  apergu. 

Fine  skill  with  mallet  and  chisel, 

Comes  not  in  a swoop  from  above ; 

’Tis  only  those  who  write  drivel 
Make  genius  descend  like  a dove. 

Those  touches  yclept  so  divine, 

From  study  come  surely  but  slow 
From  work  till  the  day  doth  decline, 

Till  taper  burns  dimly  and  low, — 

Come  not  of  intuitive  flash  : 

Man’s  neither  magician  nor  elf ; 

Come  not  of  o’er-confident  dash, 

An  easy  belief  in  one’s  self. 

They  come  not  of  untutor’d  hand, 

Of  hand  without  training  and  aid ; 

Great  artists  must  first  understand ; 

Each  touch  and  each  stroke  must  be  weigh’d. 
They  come  of  the  resolute  will, 

From  conquest  of  meanness  and  sin ; 

They  come  of  that  resolute  will, — 

That  will,  which  determines  to  win. 

They  come  by  the  process  of  years, 

By  might  of  attention  and  time, 

By  trouble,  by  failure,  by  tears, 

By  dint  of  a patience  sublime. 

Metee. 


A NEW  SISTERHOOD  HOUSE  AND 
CHAPEL  IN  CAMBERWELL. 

A spacious  new  building,  of  imposing  propor- 
tions, is  at  present  in  course  of  erection  in 
Wyndham-road,  Camberwell,  for  the  sisterhood 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  Kennington.  The  building  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  blocks,  connected  with 
each  other  by  a corridor.  The  main  building 
forming  the  “ house,”  when  completed  will  have 
a frontage  to  Wyndham-road  60  ft.  in  length. 
The  materials  of  the  elevation  are  red  Suffolk 
brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings,  the  building 
being  carried  up  to  a height  of  61  ft.  to  the  apex 
of  a central  gable,  and  55  ft.  to  the  tops  of  two 
smaller  gables  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
elevation  respectively.  The  structure  contains 
five  lofty  Btories,  including  the  basement, 
the  windows  to  each  floor  being  mullioned. 
There  is  a central  Gothic  porch  entrance,  7 ft. 
6 in.  in  width,  projecting  7 ft.  beyond  the 
general  face  of  the  frontage.  The  buildiDg  is 
carried  to  a depth  of  39  ft.,  having  to  the  rear 
a second  frontage  of  an  ornamental  character, 
which  overlooks  a courtyard  between  the  build- 
ing itself  and  the  other  block  containing  the 
chapel  beyond.  This  last-named  frontage  has 
large  bay-windows  in  the  centre,  17  ft.  in  width, 
projecting  to  the  extent  of  4 ft.  The  basement 
portion  of  the  house  for  the  sisterhood  contains 
a refectory,  22  ft.  by  19  ft.,  also  a large  kitchen, 


scullery,  larder,  and  other  apartments  connected 
with  the  culinary  department  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  principal  entrance  leads  into  a I 
spacious  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  on  one  side  of  ] 
which  is  the  superior’s  room,  an  apartment  13  ft.  1 
by  15  ft.,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  waiting- 
room.  Beyond  these,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a ‘ 
corridor,  is  the  community-room,  15  ft.  by  18  ft., 
with  class-rooms  on  eaoh  side.  All  the  upper  ' 
floors  consist  of  bed-rooms,  upwards  of  twenty 
in  number,  together  with  bath-rooms,  lavatories, 
and  every  requisite  convenience. 

A corridor  on  the  west  side  of  the  building, 
between  7 ft.  and  8 ft.  in  width,  and  25  ft.  in 
length,  leads  from  the  house  of  the  sisterhood 
to  the  chapel.  On  the  east  side  of  this  corridor  j 
an  ornamental  bay-window,  uniform  with  those 
at  the  rear  of  the  house,  overlooks  the  courtyard. 
The  chapel  is  Gothio  in  character,  and  under- 
neath is  the  parish  room,  attached  to  which  is  a 
kitchen  and  separate  culinary  applianoes  for 
furnishing  teas  and  other  refreshments  to  the 
necessitous  in  the  district.  There  is  likewise  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  parish  room  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  building.  The  dimensions 
of  the  chapel  for  the  private  use  of  the  sister* 
hood  are  38  ft.  in  length  by  18  ft.  in  width,  in 
addition  to  an  aisle  7 ft.  wide.  The  interior  of 
the  chapel  is  intended  to  be  elaborately  fitted. 
All  the  woodwork  throughout  both  the  house 
and  chapel  will  be  stained  and  varnished. 

The  buildings  together  occupy  a ground  area 
of  about  5,000  superficial  feet.  The  architect  j 
is  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hunt,  and  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  Downs,  of  Union-street.  Mr.  W.  Frankland 
is  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  R.  Handley  the 
foreman.  The  building,  which  is  now  being 
covered  in,  is  estimated  to  cost  about  10,0001.  j 
when  entirely  finished. 


EPPING  FOREST  AND  THE  RE-ERECTION 
OF  TEMPLE  BAR. 

It  is  tolerably  well  known  that  the  re-erection 
of  Temple  Bar  has,  for  some  time  past,  been 
under  consideration  by  the  committees  of  the 
Corporation  most  concerned,  and  that  Epping 
Forest,  amongst  other  places,  has  been  sug- 
gested as  the  site  for  again  setting  up  the  old 
City  landmark.  It  is,  however,  now  Btated  that 
two  of  the  committees  are  at  present  at  issue 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  whilst  the  City  Lands 
Committee  are  strongly  in  favour  of  its  re-erec- 
tion on  a site  in  the  Forest,  and  have  unanimously 
passed  a resolution  to  that  effect,  the  Epping 
Forest  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
opposed  to  the  proposal,  and  have  passed  an 
equally  unanimous  resolution  that,  in  their 
opinion,  Epping  Forest  is  not  an  appropriate 
place  for  the  re-erection  of  the  Bar,  and  that 
the  Bite  to  be  selected  should,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, be  adjacent  to  the  confines  of  the  City. 
We  understand  that  the  matter  will  very  shortly 
come  under  discussion  at  a meeting  of  the  City 
Council,  which  will  have  to  pronounce  a final 
decision  on  the  differences  between  the  two 
committees.  We  .fully  agree  with  the  Epping 
ForeBt  Committee  ; the  erection  of  Temple  Bar 
in  the  forest  would  be  simply  ridiculous. 


THE  SKELDERGATE  BRIDGE,  YORK. 

Amongst  the  various  public  improvements 
which  are  beiDg  effected  by  the  corporation  of 
York,  the  erection  of  the  bridge  over  the  River 
Ouse  at  Skeldergate  Ferry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  costly.  One  of  the  principal 
items  of  expenditure  has  been  the  hydrauli© 
machinery  required  to  open  the  aroh  at  the 
Castlegate  side  of  the  river,  for  the  passage  of 
boats  trafficking  on  the  Oase.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  the  river  would  have  been  crossed  by 
one  span,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Lendal  Bridge. 
The  Skeldergate  Bridge  is  the  fourth  by  which 
the  river  is  crossed  in  the  heart  of  York.  It  is 
designed  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  central  arch 
will  have  a Bpan  of  90  ft.,  those  on  each  side  30  ft., 
while  the  land  arches  are  each  24  ft.  span; 
the  height  being  22  ft.  6 in.  above  summer  level 
of  river.  As  to  the  progress  of  the  works,  there 
i3  much  which  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
they  can  be  called  really  complete.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  stonework  is  finished,  and  the 
ironwork  of  all  the  arches,  excepting  that  of  the 
centre  one,  is  in  position.  With  regard  to  the  large 
span,  operations  have  now  been  commenced  for 
the  erection  of  a temporary  platform,  by  means 
of  which  the  girders  may  be  fixed.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  hydraulic  machinery,  which  is  from 
the  famous  workshop  of  Sir  William  Armstrong, 
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of  Newcastle,  is  also  laid  down.  With  a view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation,  a water- 
wall  of  considerable  length  has  been  made  on 
the  Castlegate  side,  widening  the  river  at  this 
point  from  8 ft.  to  15  ft.  The  wall  extends  from 
the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  the  Bine  Bridge 
about  220  ft.,  and  towards  Friars’  Walls  fora 
distance  of  92  ft.  The  approaches  from  Tower- 
Btreet  and  Castle  Mills  Bridge  are  also  in  a very 
forward  condition.  On  the  Skeldergate  bank 
the  improvement  is  no  less  apparent.  A con- 
siderable amount  of  property  has  had  to  be 
cleared  away,  and  it  was  likewise  found  that  a 
portion  of  the  old  walls  would  have  to  be 
removed.  This  was  done,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  anoient  character  of  these  historic 
defences  of  the  city,  a small  tower  has  been 
erected  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  adjoining  Baile- 
hill.  The  clearances  mentioned  have  enabled 
the  corporation  to  make  the  approaches  to  the 
bridge  on  this  Bide  as  complete  as  possible.  All 
the  property  which  is  to  fall  has  not,  however, 
yet  been  given  up  to  be  demolished,  but  only  a 
very  Bhort  time  must  now  elapse  before  this 
will  take  place.  The  whole  of  the  works  in 
connexion  with  the  undertaking  (reserving  our 
opinion  as  to  the  removal  of  the  old  walls),  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a very  substantial  character,  and 
to  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  consulting 
engineer,  Mr.  G.  G.  Page,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Styan,  the  city  surveyor,  under  whose 
superintendence  they  are  being  carried  out. 


DEVONSHIRE  HOSPITAL,  BUXTON. 

Very  large  extensions  have  been  made  to  this 
building,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Duke, 
architect. 

The  superficial  area  now  provided  for  wards 
is  as  follows: — For  males,  11,614  superficial 
feet;  for  females,  10,912  superficial  feet;  thus 
providing  accommodation  for  300  patients. 

The  outer  form  of  the  hospital  is  an  irregular 
octagon,  with  an  inner  oircular  area  of  164  ft. 
diameter ; within  this  there  is  a circle  of  columns 
138  ft.  diameter,  forming  a colonnade,  13  ft. 
wide,  allround  this  inner  area.  These  columns, 
with  their  entablature,  rise  25  ft.  above  the 
floor;  and  from  this  panel  springs  the  dome, 
covering  the  whole  of  this  area.  The  dome  is 
formed  of  wrought-ironribs,  twenty-two  principal 
ones,  and  twenty-two  intermediate  ones,  secured 
at  the  foot  to  a wrought-iron  plate  rim  and 
heavy  cast-iron  girders,  connecting  the  inner 
area  wall  and  the  colonnade,  and  thus  securing 
a perfectly  firm  base  for  the  dome.  The  ribs 
rise  to  a height  of  50  ft.  from  the  base,  or  75  ft. 
from  the  floor-line,  aud  are  there  secured  to  a 
wrought-iron  ring,  40  ft.  diameter,  from  which 
springs  a lantern  light,  also  having  40  ft. 
diameter,  and  being  18  ft.  high.  On  the  apex 
of  this  there  is  an  ornamental  finial,  25  ft.  high, 
thus  giving  a total  height  from  floor  to  roof  of 
lantern  of  93  ft.,  and  to  top  of  finial  of  118  ft. 
In  addition  to  the  lantern  light  above  named, 
there  are  eight  other  sky-lights  on  the  roof,  at 
the  base  of  the  dome  ; and  together  they  give 
4,500  ft.  superficial  of  light  to  the  central  hall. 
The  superficial  area  of  this  hall  is  just  half  an 
acre  ; and  it  is  capable  of  holding  6,000  people. 
Its  cubio  contents  are  about  one  million  of  feet, 
a remarkable  work. 


SALE  OF  LAND,  FULHAM. 

TnE  United  Land  Company  submitted  to 
public  competition  by  auction  last  week,  at  the 
Windsor  Castle,  Hammersmith,  64  plots  of  free- 
hold building  land,  being  the  first  portion  of 
“ The  Greyhound-road  Estate,”  Fulham.  Mr. 
Belton,  secretary  and  auctioneer  to  the  com- 
pany, conducted  the  sale.  For  the  plots,  16  ft. 
frontage  and  about  50  ft.  deep,  the  prices  given 
ranged  from  69 1.  to  821.  each;  the  corner  plot, 
of  20  ft.  frontage  and  53  ft.  in  depth,  realised 
1341.  The  Bix  Bhop-plots,  fronting  on  Grey- 
hound-road, with  frontages  varying  from  16  ft. 
6 in.  to  18  ft.  6 in.  and  a depth  of  about  80  ft., 
ranged  from  1561.  to  1701.  each. 

The  Bale  was  held  under  the  usual  conditions 
of  the  society,  id.  est,  no  charge  for  conveyance, 
or  for  roads  and  sewers,  these  having  been  con- 
structed. There  was  a good  attendance,  and 
the  acquirement  of  the  property  was  keenly 
contested.  The  whole,  which  was  disposed  of  in 
about  forty  minutes,  realised  the  sum  of  5,5661. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  five  plots  which 
were  much  wider  at  the  back  than  the  front,  in 
consequence  of  the  position  being  a corner  of 
the  estate,  the  land  may  be  stated  to  have  been 
sold  at  51.  5s.  5d.  per  foot  frontage. 


MEMORIALS  OS’  ROBERT  BAIKES. 

A statue  of  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of 
Sunday  schools,  has  been  set  up  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  in  the  enclosed  garden  near  the 
obelisk.  It  was  unveiled  on  Saturday,  July  3rd, 
last.  It  was  designed  and  modelled  by  Mr.  W. 
Brook,  of  Osnaburgh-street,  and  has  been  cast 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Moore,  at  the 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Drow  & Co.,  of  Thames 
Ditton.  The  figure  is  of  bronze,  and  9 ft.  6 in. 
in  height.  The  pedestal  is  of  Cornish  grey 
granite,  and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Freeman  & Son,  of  Penryn.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription,  which  gives  its  history  in 
a very  concise  form  : — 

“ROBERT  RAIKES, 

Eoundeb  or  Sunday  Schools, 

1780. 

This  statue  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  by  contributions  from  teachers  and 
scholars  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Great  Britain, 

July,  1880.” 

The  height  of  statue  and  pedestal  together  is 
20  ft.  6 in.  The  figure  is  beautifully  modelled, 
and  stands  well.  The  pedestal  is  on  two  steps, 
and  produces  an  agreeable  outline  ; in  fact,  the 
work  as  a whole  must  be  pronounced  very 
successful. 


In  Essex-street,  Strand,  hard  by,  another 
memorial  has  been  set  up  to  Raikes  and  other 
originators  of  Sunday-schools,  going  as  far  back 
as  Cardinal  Borromeo,  in  1580,  almost  as  if  pro- 
testing against  the  position  assigned  to  Raikes, 
plaoing  him  last  on  the  roll  instead  of  first.  It 
is  erected  in  the  foi’e-court  of  Essex-street 
Chapel,  and  so  placed  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
excepting  when  in  front  of  it.  The  pedestal, 
designed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  is  of  Portland 
stone  and  polished  granite,  and  is  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  a boy  (at  present  only  in  model) 
sitting  on  a school-box,  holding  a book  in  his 
hand,  and  looking  upwards.  The  figure,  also 
the  work  of  Mr.  Stannus,  is  characteristic,  if 
somewhat  small.  The  hands  seem  abnormally 
large.  It  is  to  be  executed  in  marble. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  STUDENTS. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  ad- 
mitted : — 

First-class  Students. — E.  J.  Milner  Allen,  G. 
H.  Coldwell,  C.  W.  Davies,  F.  W.  Kite,  F.  C. 
Lees,  W.  J.  Millard,  E.  C.  Shearman,  L.  Stokes, 
W.  H.  Wood. 

Second-class  Students. — A.  M.  Calderon,  C. 
T.  Fagg,  J.  B.  Gass,  A.  Keen,  W.  F.  Keen,  W. 
R.  Lethaby,  E.  A.  Ram,  B.  A.  Raves,  E.  W. 
Smith,  T.  D.  Wheeler,  C.  C.  Wilson. 

Probationers. — W.  T.  Allen,  H.  R.  Best,  C. 
Burton,  J.  C.  Carter,  R.  M.  Gruggen,  A.  Hem- 
ingway, E.  W.  Jennings,  J.  N.  JobnBton,  W.  E. 
Lloyd  Jones,  E.  Nevinson,  J.  F.  Newton,  F. 
Simpson,  E.  J.  Slow,  P.  Thicknesse,  G.  W. 
Winchester. 


DAMAGES  AGAINST  A DUBLIN  BUILDING 
FIRM. 

In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  here,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson  and  a common  jury,  in  re  Wil- 
liam Byrne  v.  Miohael  Meade  & Son,  this  was 
an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal 
injury  sustained  through  the  alleged  negligence 
of  the  defendants,  extensive  builders,  of  Great 
Brunswick-street,  in  this  city.  The  case  of  the 
plaintiff,  who  is  skipper  of  the  yacht  Avalanche, 
was  that  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  February, 
when  passing  the  new  Town  Hall,  Kingstown, 
which  is  beiDg  erected  by  the  defendants,  a 
plank  fell  from  off  the  scaffolding,  hit  him  on 
the  head,  and  inflicted  such  injuries  as  confined 
him  to  bed  for  five  weeks  afterwards.  For  the 
defence  it  was  pleaded  that  the  plank,  which  was 
secured  with  reasonable  care,  came  down  in  a 
great  gale  the  night  before  the  Tay  Bridge 
accident,  and  that  the  defendants  were  not 
responsible.  His  Lordship  said  the  defendants, 
though  not  morally,  were  legally,  responsible. 
The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  assessing  the 
damages  at  40 1. 


Exhibition  of  Industrial  and  Art  Pro- 
ductions, Manchester.  — An  International 
Exhibition  of  this  kind  is  to  be  held  under  good 
auspices  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Cornbrook, 
Manchester,  in  August  and  September  next. 
Some  particulars  are  given  in  our  advertising 
columns  this  week. 


SHARING  COMMISSIONS. 

Mr.  Glynn,  instructed  by  Mr.  Walker,  ap- 
peared for  Mr.  E.  G.  Wyatt,  an  architect,  who 
sued  for  101.  18s.  Id.,  commissions  due  to  him 
by  Messrs.  R.  & S.  Batstone,  quantity  surveyors, 
for  whom  Mr.  Metcalfe  appeared,  instructed  by 
Mr.  Angier.  Defendants  paid  3 1.  6s.  Id.  into 
court,  and  the  dispute  was  concerning  an  item 
of  71.  12s. 


Mr.  Wyatt  deposed  that  he  had  been  for  four  years 
manager  'to  Mr.  Collin9,  architect,  and  work  was  fre- 
quently sent  to  the  defendants.  The  arrangement  as  to 
commission  was,  that  Mr.  Collins  had  two-tifihs  of  their 
commission  on  the  work,  and  he  as  manager  had  one-sixth 
of  the  balance.  This  item  of  71.  12s.  was  a commission  on 
quantities  taken  out  with  reBpect  to  8torn  House. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  the  defence,  stated  that  plaintiff  had 
agreed  to  forego  this  item. 

Mr.  Glynn  said  the  law  knew  nothing  of  the  abandonment 
of  a claim  without  consideration,  and  this  plea  was  worth- 
less, even  if  plaintiff  had  foregone  the  claim,  which  he 
denied.  . . . 

Mr.  Roland  Batstone  deposed  that  their  commission  tor 
the  Storn  House  was  90Z.,  and  the  plaintiff’s  share  71.  12s. , 
but  there  was  difficulty  about  the  payment  of  the  account, 
and  they  were  offered  61Z.  14s.  6d.  as  a settlement.  1 hey 
consulted  Mr.  CollinB,  who  agreed  to  take  12Z.  rather  tlnn 
have  his  client  sued  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Wyatt  said 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  would  have  no  commis- 
sion at  all.  . 

Mr.  Sydney  Batstone  stated  that  he  was  in  the  office 
with  his  brother  aud  Mr.  Wyatt,  when,  in  talking  of  the- 
matter,  'Wyatt  said  he  would  have  no  commission  on  Storn 
House,  and  walked  out.  His  brother  said  he  would  prefer 
to  pay,  followed  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  when  he  returned  said  he> 
had  arranged  to  pay  him.  His  share  of  the  commission 
received  would  be  4 /.  8s. 

The  jury  found  for  tho  plaintiff  for  41.  Sa,  beyond  tho 
amount  paid  into  court. 


PAYMENT  FOR  QUANTITIES  BY 
BUILDERS. 

DIFFERENCES. 

Sir, — I was  very  pleased  the  other  week  to 
see  you  again  open  your  valuable  columns  for 
the  ventilation  of  this  vexed  question. 

I read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Scott  [p.  778,  last 
vol.]  with  some  interest,  and  beg  to  refer  him 
to  my  former  letter  on  this  subject,  which  you 
so  kindly  published  in  your  issue  of  February 
7th,  1880,  and  there  he  will  find  I made  a direct 
attack  on  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
which  they  had  not  the  courage  to  defend. 

I am  not  a member  of  the  Builders’  Society  (?) 
(so  called,— for  I do  not  know  of  any  great 
work,  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  has 
ever  accomplished),  but  if  it  will  give  me  an 
invitation,  I will  deliver  a lecture  on  “The 
Foolishness  of  Builders  and  the  Knavery  of  those 
with  whom  they  deal.” 

With  your  kind  permission,  I will  give  my 
opinion  of  the  only  straightforward  way  for  an 
architect  to  obtain  tenders  for  his  client. 

After  the  drawings  are  completed,  let  the 
architect  take  out  the  quantities  in  his  own 
office ; then,  instead  of  expending  a large  sum 
on  lithography,  use  a papyrograph,  or  any  one  of 
the  many  modes  for  reproducing  several  copies, 
and  so  let  the  office-boy  save  his  client  some 
201.  or  301.  When  the  quantities  are  ready, 
instead  of  advertising  for  tenders,  invite  a few 
builders  he  may  know,  or  some  few  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  work,  instead 
of  inviting  “ the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail”  of 
England  to  tender  for,  perhaps,  an  important 
building  in  London,  and  then  to  let  some  un- 
heard of  man  from  the  North  or  South  jump 
into  notoriety  by  carrying  out,  perhaps,  one  of 
our  largest  London  works. 

I shall  be  slightly  wandering  from  the  subject- 
matter  in  hand,  but  you  will,  I trust,  pardon 
this  digression,  when  I tell  you  how  disgusted  I 
feel  to  see  such  things  before  me  as  appear  in 
your  issue  of  May  8th,  1880,  which  happens  to 
be  lying  before  me.  The  first  in  the  list  of 
tenders  is  for  the  erection  of  the  Staines  Town- 
hall,  where  twenty-four  builders  compete  for  a 
5,0001.  job.  See  the  result ! The  highest,  that 
of  Messrs.  Oades  & Sons,  amounts  to  7,2221.,  while 
Mr.  Brunsden  accepts  the  contract  for  4,7971.,  a 
difference  of  2,4251.,  with  quantities  supplied. 
The  next  list  of  tenders  is  even  far  more  startling; 
but  in  this  case  quantities  were  not  supplied,  in 
which  case  the  builders  might  have  been  stupid 
enough  to  cube  the  building  (the  most  idiotic 
piece  of  performance  I can  imagine),  when 
nothing  better  could  be  expected  than  Lid  stone, 
3,7111.,  Temple  & Foster,  1,8451.,  a difference  of 
1,8661. 

Now,  had  the  architects  acted  upon  the 
principle  I have  suggested,  this,  I feel  sure, 
would  not  have  happened. 

By-the-bye,  I do  not  quite  understand  why 
quantities  cannot  be  issued  for  road-making  and 
drainage  workB,  so  avoiding  the  great  difference 
in  the  tenders  one  almost  always  sees  when- 
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ever  drainage  works,  &c.,  are  put  to  competition 
and  the  lists  of  tenders  made  public. 

I noticed  something  last  week  I cannot  pass 
over,  and  it  seems  still  more  glaring  and  dis- 
graceful than  anything  I have  seen  for  some  time 
(although  I could  enumerate  instances  by  the 
dozen)  ; it  is  for  repairs,  &c.,  at  the  Lion 
Brewery.  Sharpe  & Mills  ask  3,3301.,  and  Mr. 
Allen  6041., — a difference  of  2,72 61.  No  quantities 
supplied,  it  is  true  ; but  who  is  to  blame  ? Some 
-one,  Buroly.  I scarcely  like  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestions, such  as  a vague  specification,  &c.,  but 
will  simply  confine  my  comment  to  the  in- 
justice of  taking  up  the  valuable  time  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  builders,  and  causing  them  to 
neglect  other  important  work,  or  a useless  ex- 
pense in  paying  a clerk  to  plod  through  perhaps 
a long  specification,  and  trudge  up  and  down 
stairs  probably  all  over  a gigantic  building  like 
the  Lion  Brewery.  I may  add,  en  passant,  that 
I hope  the  beer  is  not  the  culprit ; it  could  not 
have  been  the  weather,  and  I should  scarcely 
think  it  was  the’change  of  Government. 

I am  acting  wrongly  in  jesting  upon  a subject 
•so  serious,  but  I am  anxious  for  both  architects 
and  builders  to  agree  that  either  builders  should 
be  paid  for  their  time  in  giving  a tender,  or 
quantities  should  be  issued,  which  ought  only  to 
involve  a small  amount  of  time  and  expense. 

I do  not  wish  to  ventilate  all  the  grievances, 
imaginary  and  real,  under  which  builders  labour ; 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  unfortunately  far 
from  perfect  themselves ; whac  I do  wish  to  do 
is  to  obtain  a remedy  for  some  of  them. 

Ellivremos. 


ON  THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PROPORTION 
TO  SIZE. 

Sir, — The  suggestion  of  “ Meter  ” is  ingenious 
because  it  seems  so  simple,  but  it  is  scarcely 
■conclusive.  “ Distance,”  he  may  read,  “ lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,”  and  objects  lessened 
by  distance  may  not  have  their  effects  under 
the  same  law  as  those  produced  by  mechanical 
reduction.  If  “ Meter”  will  visit  the  Elgin  room 
of  the  British  Museum,  he  will  see  proportions, 
in  the  half-scale  figures  of  the  frieze,  which  he 
would  hardly  welcome  in  statues  of  heroic  size. 
He  may  be  sure  that  there  are  some  grounds 
for  what  “ Toreuticos ” alleges;  and  that  the 
question  of  agreeable  proportions  varying  with 
scale  in  the  higher  departments  of  formative 
art  is  not  so  much  “ in  a nutshell,”  or  so  easy 
to  orack,  as  may  be  supposed  by  some.  It  may 
be  one  of  the  wugw,  or  rather  nuces  dijjiciles, 
and  yet  no  trifle.  It  is  just  one  of  bucIi 
matters  as,  by  affording  a corner  to  the  discus- 
sion of  it  in  your  columns,  enable  you  to  confer 
a,  boon  on  art.  B. 


MR.  RUSKIN  AND  BAD  WORK. 

Sir, — Will  you  grant  me  Bpace  in  your  paper 
to  say  a few  words  relative  to  Mr.  Raskin’s 
tirade  against  shoddy  and  “ scamped  ” work- 
manship  ? It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  every 
workman  of  taste  and  culture  (and  there  are 
many  such  in  all  branches  of  trade)  to  find  such 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Ruskin  declaiming  against 
inferior  workmanship  and  shoddy  products.  In 
writing  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  he  imputes  too  much 
•blame  to  the  British  workman  as  being  eager  to 
do  bad  work,  and  rob  his  employer  on  the  sly. 
The  labour  market  abounds  with  men  who, 
■through  incapacity  and  want  of  application  to 
generate  and  cultivate  a love  of  taste  in  them- 
selves,  are  necessarily  bad  workmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  workmen  to 
whom,  even  in  their  own  particular  occupations, 
“ a thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever.”  Such  are 
essentially  good  workmen,  and  will  try  to  make 
the  best  possible  job  of  everything  they  take  in 
hand,  if  permitted  to  do  so  by  their  employers. 
Workmen  do  bad  work  either  through  inability 
to  do  good  or  through  a desire  to  make  as  much 
money  out  of  the  job  as  possible,  whioh  is  the 
case  when  the  work  is  sublet  to  them,  or  because 
their  employers  demand  quantity  instead  of 
quality  ; but  no  man  does  bad  work  for  the  mere 
sake  of  doing  bad  work,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
have  us  believe. 

The  British  workman  of  to-day  will  compare 
favourably  with  the  mechanic  of  any  age  or 
nation.  If  it  were  not  so,  of  what  avail  would 
be  our  numerous  technical  classes  scattered  all 
over  the  kingdom,  the  science  and  art  sohools, 
and  the  bulk  of  technical  journals  that  teem 
weekly  from  the  press?  Let  our  architects 
exact  good  work,  and  they  will  find  skilled 
workmen  not  wanting  in  ability  to  rear  the 


“ cloud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the 
solemn  temples,”  which,  in  delicacy  of  touch  and 
finish,  shall  vie  with  the  grand  architectural 
monuments  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

J.  F.  Walker,  Bricklayer. 


LODGINGS  IN  LONDON. 

FLATS. 

Sir, — Allow  a mechanic  to  tell  “A  Working  Man” 
what  living  in  aome  flats  in  London  really  is.  Let  him  go 
through  London  and  look  at  the  vast  dismal  blocks  of 
bricks  and  mortar  without  a single  redeeming  feature  of 
cheerfalness  or  the  picturesque.  To  secure  a comfortable 
and  healthy  home  I went  to  live  in  a block  at  Kensington, 
and  took  (having  only  a wife)  one  of  the  smallest  suites — 
a room  and  a half.  For  this  I pay  7s.  6d.  per  week  in 
advance—  i.e.,  5s.  per  week  per  room.  The  occupants 
before  me  were  a man  and  wife  and  five  children.  The 
place,  when  I took  possession,  was  dirty  and  swarming 
with  vermin.  No  water  could  be  turned  on  to  the  w.c. 
The  top  of  the  boiler  was  cracked,  and  worn  in  holes,  so 
that  ]the  water  was  black  with  soot.  The  tap  leaked  so 
fast  that  the  place  was  often  flooded.  After  repeated 
applications,  and  waiting  for  months,  the  Cerberus  of  the 
‘‘Improved  Dwellings”  came,  grunted  out  that  he  was 
not  going  to  wait  on  people,  and  plastered  the  holes  with 
whitelead  in  an  almost  liquid  state.  In  another  two  months 
he  repaired  the  tap  so  that  it  would  not  turn  at  all.  The 
sides  of  the  chimney  that  were  nearly  falling  down  he  only 
shook  his  head  at.  The  duty  of  this  official  is  to  let  the 
rooms  ; receive  6s.,  independent  of  the  rent  to  cover  any 
damage  that  may  have  happened  tothelixtures  (which  are 
of  tne  most  obsolete  pattern  and  inefficient  kind)  ; 
answer  no  questions,  give  no  information.  There  is 
another  official  who  comes  to  the  minute  every  Monday  to 
receive  the  rent  in  advance.  This  is  his  only  duty,  which 
takes  about  half  a minute  per  tenant  to  perform.  The 
owner  lives  in  a palatial  residence,  with  a retinue  of  twenty 
servants.  To  attempt  to  make  any  acquaintance  with  him 
is  certain  dismissal.  I have  been  here  nearly  a year,  and 
no  sanitary  inspector  has  ever  called ; in  fact,  he  dare  not 
enter  the  place,  except  to  give  a highly  flattering  report, 
as  occasion  may  require. 

Now,  sir,  I contend  these  places  are  in  many  instances 
much  worse  than  the  small  houses  and  cottages  they  are 
supplanting.  They  are  owned  by  wealthy  individuals, 
companies,  or  corporations,  and  the  sanitary  inspector,  who 
is  always  overhauling  the  small  capitalist,  dare  not  criticise 
these  places.  Again,  the  tenant,  in  case  of  grievance, 
can  appeal  direct  to  the  landlord,  who, in  many  instances, 
oomes  himself  for  the  rent.  In  the  block  system,  some 
Jack-in-office  is  interposed  to  do  the  dirty  work.  And, 
lastly,  the  exorbitant  rent  charged  for  the  tenements 
intensifies  the  very  evil  they  are  supposed  to  remove, — 
overcrowding. 

Is  it  not  a delusion  to  pretend  to  elevate  the  working 
classes,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  this  state  of  things  to 
exist  ? Of  what  use  are  School  Boards,  magnificent  schools, 
and  churches,  and  all  the  institutions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  masses,  when  home,  even  in  the  lowest  sense,  is  made 
au  impossibility  to  the  industrious  by  the  greed  of  the  very 
class  who  profess  to  care  so  much  for  the  advancement  of 
their  fellow  creatures  ? Here  in  the  richest  part  of  London, 
with  a royal  palace  and  gardens,  a magnificent  parish 
church,  and  town-hall  lately  erected  at  a cost  of  many 
thousands,  and  also  teeming  with  institutions  patronised  by 
royalty,  there  cannot  be  found  any  public-spirited  people 
to  erect  plain  and  comfortable  homes  for  the  working 
classes,  not  as  a charity  or  gift,  but  as  a matter  of  business 
to  return  a fuir  dividend  on  the  money  laid  out.  The  way 
the  working  classes  are,  in  many  instances,  herded 
together  here  is  a disgrace  to  any  civilised  country  ; and 
this  in  the  richest  part  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
world.  A Poob  Mbchanic. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Hereford. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Foresters’  Hall  and  Working  Men’s  Club  here 
was  laid  on  the  14th  ult.  The  premises  consist 
of  two  dwelling-houses  in  Widemarsh. street, 
Hereford,  the  upper  floors  of  which  will  be  used 
for  club  purposes.  The  Assembly  Hall  will  be 
erected  in  the  rear  of  the  club  premises.  It  is 
intended  to  seat  500  persons.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  an  adaptation  of  Roman- 
esque. The  tender  of  800Z.  submitted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lewis,  builder,  Hereford,  has  been 
accepted  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  which  is 
to  be  carried  out  from  designs  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Cowley  Haddon,  Hereford  and  Malvern, 
architect. 

Rossendale (Lancashire). — The  prospects  of  the 
buildiDg  trade  are  reviving  in  this  district.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bawtenstall,  is  to 
be  enlarged  and  partially  restored  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  L.  Booth,  of  King-street,  Man- 
chester. Other  works  which  the  same  archi- 
tect has  in  progress  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
three  large  blocks  of  middle-class  dwelling- 
houses  for  the  ltawtenstall  Industrial  Society, 
a constitutional  hall  and  club-house  at  Stack- 
steads  ; schools,  &o.,  for  700  children  in  con- 
nexion with  Trinity  Church,  Stacksteads ; and 
schools  for  600  children  in  connexion  with  the 
new  district  of  St.  John’s,  Rawtenstall,  the 
latter  to  be  followed  by  a church  and  parsonage- 
house.  All  the  buildings  are  being  erected  of 
the  excellent  stone  for  which  the  district  of 
Rossendale  is  noted. 

Neivcastle-on-Tyne. — Extensive  stables  are  in 
course  of  erection  in  Percy-Btreet,  for  the  Tram- 
way Company.  The  new  range  of  stables  stands 
on  what  was  known  as  the  Percy  Gardens. 
The  site  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  The 


buildings,  which  cover  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  acre,  are  approached  through  George-place  in 
the  Haymarkot,  entrance  being  obtained  by  a 
bold  archway,  through  which  the  cars  coming 
from  north  or  south,  and  crossing  the  Hay  market 
by  the  line  now  being  laid  down,  pass  to  the 
numerous  lines  and  sidings  to  be  laid  in  the  car- 
sheds.  There  are  three  car-sheds,  one  of  43  ft., 
one  of  28  ft.,  and  one  of  16  ft.  span.  Those  will 
shelter  about  twenty  cars,  and  the  lines  in  the 
open  yard  will  give  standing-room  for  twelve 
more.  Adjoining  is  a spacious  workshop,  having 
sidings  for  cars  under  repair,  one  of  the  sidings 
being  over  a sunk  pit,  which  will  give  facilities 
for  repairing  the  bottoms  of  cars.  The  stables 
are  built  in  two  ranges,  the  east  range  being 
divided  into  eleven  compartments,  one  of  four 
loose  boxes,  one  of  eight  stalls,  and  nine  of  ten 
stalls  each,  the  idea  being  to  keep  each  man  to 
his  own  horses,  for  whose  proper  management 
he  can  be  thus  better  held  responsible.  The 
west  range  is  one  long  stable  of  ninety-seven 
stalls.  It  was  originally  intended  to  arrange 
this  group  also  in  compartments  of  ten  each, 
but  the  lessees,  looking  forward,  are  prepared  to 
convert  this  range  into  an  engine-shed  should 
steam  come  into  general  use  for  tramways.  An 
arch  has  been  formed  in  one  end  wall  with  this 
object,  capable  hereafter  of  being  opened  out, 
the  stable-fittings  removed,  and  lines  laid  down 
for  eteam-cars.  The  whole  of  the  doors  to  the 
stables  run  on  top-rails,  suspended  by  Hat- 
field’s patent  rollers.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Edward 
Shewbrooks,  Newcastle,  by  Messrs.  Middlemiss 
Brothers,  of  Corbridge ; Mr.  Humphrey  Atkin- 
son, of  Blaydon ; Mr.  John  Pattison,  Messrs.  C. 
and  G.  Nioholson,  and  Mr.  John  Whitelaw,  New- 
castle, the  contractors  for  mason  and  briok- 
layer,  carpenter  and  joiner,  plumber  and  gas- 
fitter,  slater  and  painter,  and  glazier  works 
respectively. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Hi'jhbwy. — Messrs.  W.  James  & Co.,  Kentish, 
town,  have  just  placed  a stained-glass  window 
in  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Highbury  New  Park, 
for  Mrs.  Hextall,  of  Canonbury  House,  Cauon- 
bury-square,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
Mr.  Henry  Clay  Hextall.  The  same  firm  have 
also  done  some  decorative  work  in  the 
church. 

Yeadon.  — Yeadon  Town  Hall  has,  by  the 
liberality  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Barwick,  of  Low 
Hall,  and  A.  Brayshaw,  of  Yeadon,  been 
provided  with  two  large  six-light  stained 
glass  windows  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  Park-square,  Leeds. 
The  subjects  are  illustrative  of  the  staple 
woollen  doth  industry  of  Yeadon.  The  one 
exemplifies  sheep-shearing,  following  the  de- 
scription, by  Thomson,  the  poet  of  the 
“Seasons”;  the  sheep  lies  “bound,”  and  is 
being  “ of  its  cobe  bereft  ” by  the  “ tender 
swain’s  well-guided  shears.”  The  companion- 
window  portrays  antique  spinning  and  weaving 
in  simple  forms.  The  loom,  verified  in  and 
copied  from  the  British  Museum  Antiquities, 
is  one  which  is  believed  to  have  been  com- 
mon to  the  early  Syrians  and  the  East, 
and  to  the  Egyptians ; and  such  as  is  pro- 
bably yet  to  be  found  in  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  Sahara,  and  in  the  huts 
of  the  Impongwe  and  other  native  tribes 
of  West  Africa,  whose  cloth  is  woven  from 
palm-fibre.  Over  this  loom  a Syrian  man  bends 
at  his  work ; by  his  side  sits  a Syrian  woman 
supporting  a distaff  with  one  arm,  whilst  her 
hands  are  engaged  in  spinning  with  a spindle 
according  to  the  fashion  in  vogue  before  spin- 
ning-wheels were.  Ten  blazons  of  arms  enframe 
the  subjects,  including  those  of  York  county  and 
the  Clothworkers’  Company,  and  riband  legends, 
traversing  the  open  but  enriched  spaces,  record 
the  dedication  of  the  gifts  to  “ the  people  of 
Yeadon.” 

Pensford. — The  cast  window  of  Pensford 
Church  has  been  filled  with  the  subject  of  the 
Transfiguration,  in  stained  glass.  The  figure  of 
our  Lord  occupies  the  centre  of  a glory,  Seraphim 
and  Cherubim  in  bright  apparel  holding  con- 
verse with  Moses  and  Elias,  who  stand  on  tho 
right  and  left  of  our  Lord,  the  one  with  the  two 
tablets  and  the  other  with  the  camel’s-hair  robe 
illumined  with  the  radiance  of  the  central 
figure.  Divided  from  this  group  by  a band  of 
clouds  are  the  Apostles  John,  Peter,  and  James. 
The  window  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Camm, 
Brothers,  of  Birmingham. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament—  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Schreiber  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  when  he  in- 
tended to  complete  the  mural  decorations  of  the 
Central  Hall  of  the  Houses ; whether  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  designs  for  the  three  vacant 
panels,  and  at  what  cost  each  panel  could  be 
filled  in  with  mosaics  ? Mr.  Adam. — The 
question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  filling  in  the 
vacant  panels  in  the  central  hall  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  and  was  very  fully  inquired 
into  in  1870  and  1871,  but  no  definite  conclusion 
was  arrived  at.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  vacant 
spaces  should  be  filled  np,  but  I am  unable, 
without  further  consideration,  to  state  when  this 
cm  be  done.  No  designs  exist  for  the  vacant 
panels.  The  cost  of  the  panel  already  filled  in 
was  about  675 1.,  but  I am  unable  at  present  to 
say  what  will  be  the  cost  of  filling  in  the  vacant 

panels. On  the  same  day,  in  answer  to  Mr. 

D.  Grant,  Mr.  Adam  said, — The  question  of 
lighting  the  House  and  approaches  by  the  elec- 
tric light  has  received  and  is  receiving  careful 
consideration.  I will  take  care  that  it  continues 
to  receive  full  attention,  but  I am  not  prepared 
at  present  to  recommend  any  definite  conrBe  of 
action  on  so  important  a question,  involving 
much  change  and  alteration  of  existing  arrange- 
ments, and  whioh  ought  not  to  be  finally 
adopted  without  going  through  the  test  of 
careful  experiment. 

The  National  Gallery. — Mr.  Coope  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  he  was 
able  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  as  to  giving  increased  faoility 
for  admission  to  the  public ; -and  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  state  what  action  the  Government 
was  willing  to  take  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Adam. — 
The  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  their 
remarks  explanatory  of  them,  have  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  and  will  shortly  be 
printed.  The  initiative  in  this  matter  rests 
with  the  Trustees,  and  not  with  the  Govern, 
ment ; but  the  latter  will  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider any  proposals  that  may  be  made  to  them  on 
the  subject,  with  the  view  of  giving,  if  possible, 
increased  facilities  to  the  public  and  students. 


UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY  COMPLETION 
SCHEME. 

The  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District 
(City  Lines  Extension)  Bill  was  under  con- 
sideration last  week  by  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  the  promoters,  the 
first  witness  called  was  Sir  Edward  W.  Watkin, 
M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company,  who  went  at  length  through  the 
various  negotiations  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  promoters  and  the  Corporation  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for  the  joint 
construction  of  the  railway  and  the  new  streets 
He  said  that  400,0001.  was  offered  towards  the 
widening  of  Eastcheap  and  Great  Tower-street, 
a length  of  about670yards,  and  this  he  considered 
to  be  a “ monstrously  liberal  ” proposition  from 
two  small  companies,  with  a large  burden  on 
their  backs,  who  were  the  largest  ratepayers. 
Their  proposal  was,  however,  refused,  and  they 
were  asked  first  to  make  streets,  which  they 
had  no  business  to  do;  and  secondly,  to  take  the 
whole  risk  of  making  these  streets,  as  regards 
compensating  all  the  City  people  whose  cases 
would  be  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Court.  This  they  could  not  do,  but  they 
ultimately  agreed  to  give  50,0001.  more,  or 
to  pay  a rent  of  50,000Z.  a year  if 
the  public  bodies  would  make  the  streets, 
the  railway,  and  the  stations.  If,  in  order  to 
make  this  railway,  they  had  lo  pull  down  the 
most  valuable  property  in  the  City,  it  would  not 
be  done.  Therefore  they  must  do  one  of  two 
things, — either  go  under  the  property  where 
necessary  without  pulling  down,  or  they  must 
have  such  a contribution  from  the  public  who 
make  the  streets  as  would  pay  for  pulling  the 
property  down.  The  railway  companies  paid 
rates  to  the  amount  of  35,0001.  a year,  though 
they  did  no  damage  to  the  upper  surface  or 
streets,  or  anything  else,  and  there  was  no 
obligation  upon  them  to  make  streets  with  their 
shareholders’  money ; but  their  object  was  to 
follow  the  intimation  of  the  joint  report  of 
1864-5,  and  do  their  best  to  co-operate  in  a 
great  public  improvement;  and  he  was  enthu- 
siastic enough  to  feel  that  it  wonld  be  a grand 


thing  to  stand  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s  and 
look  down  a fine  street  to  the  Tower.  But,  aB 
it  appeared  there  were  to  be  no  new  streets, 
they  came  now  to  Parliament  to  get  power 
which  would  enable  them  to  make  the  railway 
without  streets,  as  every  conceivable  attempt 
on  their  part  to  induce  the  great  public  bodies 
to  do  what  was  right  and  just  had  failed.  By 
the  Bill  they  sought  power  to  burrow  under  City 
property  without  being  compelled  to  take  the 
whole  of  it ; and  in  cases  where  they  went 
through  the  basement  or  sub-basement  to  com- 
pensate only  those  whom  they  disturbed,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  pay  compensation  also 
to  the  tenants  of  the  ground-floor  or  upper 
stories,  whose  business  was  not  affected. 

Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  engineer  to  the  railways, 
stated  that,  as  the  width  of  Eastcheap  was  only 
34  ft.,  and  Great  Tower-street  only  24  ft.,  and 
the  width  required  for  the  railway  tunnel  was 
38  ft.  to  40  ft.,  they  would  have  to  go  under 
some  of  the  houses,  as  the  street  was  not  to  be 
widened.  There  was  no  engineering  difficulty 
in  doing  this  without  disturbing  the  tenants,  or 
any  other  portion  of  the  buildings  than  the 
cellars  and  basements  through  which  they 
passed.  If  they  did  not  burrow,  but  were  com- 
polled  to  pull  the  houses  down,  it  would  involve 
immense  sums  for  compensation.  In  a house  at 
the  corner  of  Mark-lane  there  were  thirteen 
occupiers,  and  on  the  other  side  nine  occupiers ; 
in  the  next  house  there  were  eleven  occupiers, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Btreet  thirty-four 
occupiers,  none  of  whom  would  be  interfered 
with  except  the  occupiers  of  the  basement  and 
sub-basement.  The  tunnel  would  be  about 
10  ft.  high  in  the  cellars  to  go  under  the  street. 
They  did  not  take  the  ground-floor  in  any  case. 
They  would  in  some  cases  interfere  with  the 
traffic  during  construction. 

Sir  J.  Hawkshaw,  the  joint  engineer  of  the 
line,  gave  similar  evidence,  and  said  that  in  his 
judgment  the  interests  of  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers were  amply  protected.  Work  could  be 
carried  on  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses 
during  the  whole  time  of  construction.  In 
making  the  East  London  Line  there  had  not 
been  a single  crack  in  consequence  of  the  bur- 
rowing. If  vibration  were  caused  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  compensation. 

Mr.  Barlow,  president  of  the  Civil  Engineers, 
said  the  effect  of  the  railway  would  in  many 
cases  be  to  put  good  foundations  where  they 
were  now  defeotive.  If  the  works  were  executed 
properly  there  was  no  fear  of  subsidence. 

Mr.  Forbes,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway,  gave  similar  evidence  to  that 
of  Sir  E.  Watkin,  and  said  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  risk  the  responsibility  of  obtaining 
property  from  the  new  Btreet  upon  the  terms 
which  had  been  indicated  by  the  public  bodies. 
The  sum  which  their  surveyor  estimated  would 
be  required  for  the  purchase  of  lands  by  the 
City  and  Metropolitan  Boards  was  1,080,0001. 
That  was  part  of  a much  larger  sum  attributable 
to  the  formation  of  a street. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  surveyor  to  the  companies,  gave 
instances  where  great  saving  would  be  effected 
by  burrowing  instead  of  being  compelled  to  take 
and  pull  down  valuable  premises  containing  large 
numbers  of  tenants.  In  Great  Tower-street,  in 
almost  every  case  there  would  be  no  disturbance 
of  business.  He  had  not  found  people  unwilling 
to  build  over  underground  railways.  He  in- 
stanced Yictoria-street  as  a place  where  man- 
sions were  built  over  a railway.  That  was 
precisely  the  same  position  whioh  these  offices 
in  the  City  would  occupy.  In  cross-examination 
he  said  the  line  could  not  be  constructed  unless 
it  was  done  on  the  most  economical  principles. 
His  estimate  was  1,171,0001.,  on  the  basis  of  the 
properties  having  to  be  purchased  and  busi- 
nesses compensated  for. 

This  evidence  practically  concluded  the  case 
for  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  whioh  is 
opposed  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  several  of  the 
City  companies. 

The  Bill  again  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  evidence  in  opposition  to 
the  scheme  was  given. 

Mr.  Hyman  Henry  Collins,  architect,  examined 
on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
said  he  was  district  surveyor  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  City  of  London,  and  surveyor 
under  the  Dangerous  Structures  Act.  He  viewed 
with  apprehension  the  powers  claimed  in  this 
Bill  for  going  underneath  the  houses  and  not 
pulling  them  down.  That  course  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  him  as  a thing  which  might  be 
safely  and  wisely  done.  It  would  greatly  in- 


craase  his  duties,  and  entail  very  heavy  respon- 
sibilities upon  him.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
very  old,  with  shaken,  bulged,  and  defective 
brickwork ; they  are  tied  in  with  iron  ties, 
most  of  them  from  time  to  time  altered,  cut 
about,  the  brickwork  cut  away,  and  generally 
rendered  very  weak  in  construction ; part  of 
them  have  at  the  present  moment  the  base- 
ment timbers  shored  up.  The  party-walls 
of  these  old  houses,  as  a rule,  particularly 
in  this  immediate  locality,  are  generally 
filled  in  with  decayed  timbers,  and  the 
bricks  composing  the  walls  themselves  are 
ordinarily  found  to  be  of  a soft  red  and  rotten 
clay : they  crumble,  and  you  can  pulverise 
them.  Another  question  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  the  City  is  that  there  are  ohimneys 
built  outside  sometimes  as  much  as  4 ft.  wide  ; 
the  chimney-breasts  have  been  cut  away  on  the 
ground-floors  in  order  to  obtain  space,  and 
really  an  overhanging  mass  has  been  left  to  drag 
on  the  party-walls.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
party-walls  themselves  are  only  14  in.  thick, 
and  sometimes,  higher  up,  only  9 in.  thick. 
Very  often  the  whole  of  the  back  walls  are 
entirely  carried  on  girders  and  iron  columns, 
and  many  of  the  front  walls  are  entirely  of  iron 
and  glass  construction.  That,  by  concentrating 
weight  on  certain  poiats,  adds  another  element 
of  danger.  The  soil  in  the  City,  especially  in 
this  part  near  the  river,  is  of  a particularly 
treacherous  nature,  and  sometimes  he  had  gone 
down  himself  in  those  old  buildings,  and 
those  which  he  had  to  Burvey,  and  he  had 
found  as  much  as  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  of  ddbris 
and  earth.  In  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  the  walls  are  in  some  places  sup- 
ported on  timber  or  plank  foundations.  These 
old  buildings  have  been  newly-faced  in  many 
instances.  They  are  in  no  way  bonded  up  by 
brickwork,  and  the  slightest  disturbance  cracks 
them  from  top  to  bottom.  If  it  was  attempted 
to  underpin  those  old  buildings  he  thought  they 
would  inevitably  fall,  whatever  care  might  be 
taken.  His  everyday  experience  told  him  this 
would  be  the  case.  He  should  be  sorry  to  say 
that  works  going  right  through  the  middle  of 
the  basement  and  cellars  of  houses  could  safely 
be  carried  out.  Judging  from  hnndreds  of 
houses,  he  never  knew  an  instance  in  which 
there  was  not  some  slight  settlement  where  an 
underpinning  had  taken  place.  He  referred  to 
work  executed  under  able  architects  and 
engineers,  such  as  Colonel  Haywood,  the 
engineer  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Messrs.  Mowlem  & Burt.  He  knew  instances  in 
the  City  where  the  foundations,  since  they  had 
been  underpinned,  were  still  sinking. 

Mr.  Reginald  Roumieu,  architect  and  surveyor, 
said  his  father  was  architect  of  Messrs.  Hill, 
Evans,  & Co.’s  premises  in  Eastcheap,  and  he 
described  them  in  detail.  It  was  a heavy 
building,  of  a very  strong  and  substantial 
character.  It  went  down  19  ft.  to  the  top  of 
the  foundation.  The  effect  of  making  a rail- 
way under  the  front  wall  would  be  such  that  he 
should  not  like  to  guarantee  its  stability.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Collins’s  evidence  very  much. 

Mr.  Thos.  Tayler  Smith,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, called  on  behalf  of  the  Cutlers’  Company, 
described  their  property  at  the  corner  of  College- 
hill  and  Cloak-lane.  The  Cutlers’  Hall  and  adjoin- 
ing houses  were  over  200  years  old.  They  were 
fairly  well  built,  but  were  very  old.  He  thought 
oscillation  would  tend  to  bring  them  to  the 
ground,  as  they  had  very  small  piers.  Tenants 
of  the  company  in  Houndsditch  had  complained 
to  him  of  the  effects  of  the  underground  rail- 
way. The  Metropolitan  Railway  runs  within 
10  ft.  or  11  ft.  of  1,  White-street,  and  the 
oscillation  was  very  great  indeed.  It  was  the 
property  of  the  Cutlers’  Company.  In  Blom- 
field-street  the  shaking  of  the  premises  was 
such  that  it  prevented  his  taking  offices  there. 

Mr.  Price,  estate  agent  and  surveyor  (of  the 
firm  of  R.  Ellis  & Son),  examined  by  Mr. 
Michael  on  behalf  of  Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  the 
Drapers’  Company,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman,  and 
others,  said  since  the  passing  of  this  Company’s 
Act  of  1874  he  had  found  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  in  any  way  with  the  property  in  Great 
Tower-street  or  Eastcheap,  either  in  letting  or 
re-arranging  leases.  At  present  his  firm  had 
between  6,000£.  and  7,000J.  a year  to  let  in 
those  streets.  He  knew  no  street  in  which 
there  was  so  much  property  to  let  as  in  Great 
Tower-street.  Clients  often  refused  to  look  at 
anything  in  the  street  because  they  would  not 
go  into  a property  likely  to  be  taken  by  a rail- 
way company,  or  where  they  would  Buffer 
annoyance  from  the  construction  of  works.  In 
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one  case  they  had  to  redace  the  rent  from  1501. 
to  1101.  solely  in  consequence  of  the  dread  of 
this  railway  coming. 

Mr.  Charles  Riley,  of  St.  Swithin’s-lane, 
surveyor  to  the  Drapers’  Company,  said  he 
thought  their  property  would  be  deteriorated  in 
value  by  this  railway,  as  it  would  affect  the 
stability  of  the  buildings.  The  damage  would 
be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  for  some  time.  He 
feared  there  would  be  very  considerable  settle- 
ment  of  the  buildings.  Basements  were  very 
valuable  accessories  to  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  particularly  in  this  vicinity.  In 
some  premises  occupied  by  wine-merchants  the 
basements  were  20  ft.  deep.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  construct  such  cellars  near  to  a railway 
tunnel.  The  Drapers’  Company  had  eight 
houses  at  the  Corner  of  Philpot-lane  and  East- 
cheap.  The  lease  expired  Lady  Day,  1879.  They 
were  re-let  at  a considerable  increase  on  the 
letting  twenty-one  years  ago,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  one  of  the  tenants  was  now  paying  less 
than  he  paid  on  a sub-lease  taken  twelve  years 
ago,  so  that  there  really  had  been  a depreciation. 

The  proceedings  were  again  adjourned. 


TEBEIBLE  GAS  EXPLOSIONS  IN  LONDON 
STREETS. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Court-road 
was  on  Monday  evening  the  Boene  of  a Beries  of 
terrible  explosions  of  gas,  which  killed  two 
men,  seriously  injured  many  other  persons,  and 
wrecked  as  though  by  bombardment  a large 
number  of  houses.  This  calamity  occurred  in 
the  district  between  Bayley-street  (formerly 
Bedford-street),  on  the  east  side  of  Tottenham- 
court-road,  and  the  northern  end  of  Charlotte- 
street,  Fitzroy- square,  a distance  of  over  half  a 
mile,  along  which  route  new  gas-mains,  36  in. 
in  diameter,  have  just  been  laid  down  by  the 
Chartered  Gas  Company  in  renewal  of  their  old 
supply  system.  The  work  of  laying  these  mains 
has  occupied  a considerable  time,  and  was  in 
the  hands  of  two  different  contractors,  the 
junction  of  the  eastern  and  western  ends  being 
intended  to  be  made  in  Bayley-street,  near  the 
spot  where  it  joins  Tottenham-court-road.  The 
undertaking  was  nearly  completed.  On  Monday 
evening,  two  men,  named  Alfred  Davis  and 
William  Burr,  were  In  charge  of  the  Bayley- 
street  ends  of  the  mains.  Various  suggestions 
have  been  made  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
charged  mains  were  fired.  All  that  is  known  for 
certain  is  that  about  seven  o’clock  there  was  at  the 
Bayley-street  junction  of  the  pipes  the  flash  of  an 
explosion  and  the  rising  of  a vast  amount  of 
flame  into  the  air.  This  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed, at  about  40  yards’  distance,  in  Percy- 
street,  by  the  upheaval  of  the  ground,  the 
throwing  up  of  the  paving-stones,  and  the  rend- 
ing down  of  the  iron  palings  before  the  houses, 
accompanied  by  a rumbling  like  that  of  distant 
thunder.  Before  the  beholders  could  turn,  at 
the  distance  of  about  another  40  yards,  the 
same  thing  occurred  again,  flame  bursting  from 
the  earth.  The  explosions  shook  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  damaged  them  from  the  foundations 
to  the  roof.  These  explosions  followed  each 
other  from  east  to  west.  Fifty  yards  from  the 
third  explosion,  in  a north-westerly  direction, 
is  the  southern  end  of  the  long  thoroughfare 
known  as  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square,  and 
at  the  junction  of  this  Btreet  with  Peroy-street 
a horse  and  cart  came  past,  driven  by  a man,  as 
the  third  explosion  occurred.  The  horse  started 
and  rushed  on  just  sufficiently  to  save  itself 
and  the  driver  from  the  ruin  of  a fourth  explo- 
sion, which  occurred  opposite  Nos.  1,  3,  and 
5,  making  a terrific  gap  in  the  street,  exposing 
the  whole  foundations  of  the  houses,  and  casting 
up  the  contents  of  the  underground  cellars. 
The  next  explosion  did  not  occur  for  nearly 
80  yards  further,  where,  opposite  Nos.  27 
to  31,  another  upheaval  of  the  street  occurred, 
a burst  of  flame,  the  shaking  of  houses, 
and  the  laying  bare  of  the  foundations  following 
in  a similar  manner.  Between  200  and  300 
yards  from  this  spot  the  gas  again  exploded, 
downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  bursting- in  the 
sewers,  destroying  the  water-pipes,  and  very 
greatly  damaging  the  houses.  The  seventh  ex- 
plosion was  in  the  four-cross  way  formed  by 
Howland-street  crossing  Charlotte-street.  East 
and  west  a large  main  runs,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  that  down  Charlotte-street,  which  it 
receives.  Part  of  the  Charlotte-street  main 
burst  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  upheaving  the 
earth,  but  causing  here  no  other  damage.  This 
last  explosion  appeared  to  nearly  exhaust  the 


gas,  for  though  there  was  at  other  places  a 
sinking  in  the  ground  showing  indications  of 
explosions,  there  was  no  further  casting  up  of 
fire  and  earth.  The  unfortunate  man  Alfred 
Davis  was  taken  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and 
was  pronounced  by  the  house-surgeons,  Mr.  H. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Palmer,  to  be  dead.  His  com- 
panion, William  Burr,  aged  30,  had  his  leg  am- 
putated in  the  same  institution,  and  died  on 
Tuesday  morning.  There  were  also  admitted  into 
the  hospital  several  persons  who  were  injured  by 
the  explosion. 

The  damage  to  property  was  extensive.  Nos. 
15,  16,  and  17,  Percy- street,  at  the  scene  of  the 
second  explosion,  are  more  or  less  damaged.  At 
Nos.  6 and  7,  opposite  to  which  the  third  explo- 
sion occurred,  the  foundations  are  laid  open, 
and  the  front  of  No.  6 presents  a wrecked 
appearance,  and  No.  5 has  also  sustained  great 
damage.  The  roofs  of  these  three  houses  are 
injured  by  the  paving-stones,  which  were 
hurled  up  with  terrific  force  from  the  road.  The 
fourth  explosion  wrecked  the  lower  parts  of  the 
houses  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5,  Charlotte-street;  the  fifth 
shook  very  much  the  houses  numbered  27,  29, 
and  31 ; while  the  sixth  damaged  Nos.  103  and 
105.  A great  part  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
without  gas  for  some  hours,  and  from  this  cause 
the  performances  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Theatre  had  to  be  stopped. 

However  this  terrible  occurrence  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  explo- 
sions, occurring  as  they  did  at  intervals  along 
a route  which  crosses  so  crowded  a thorough- 
fare as  the  Tottenham-court-road,  should  not 
have  been  the  cause  of  a much  greater  loss  of 
life. 

The  St.  Pancras  Vestry  held  a special  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday,  and  after  viewing  the  scene 
of  the  calamity,  and  discussing  it  in  its  legal 
aspects,  resolved, — 

“ That  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  obief  surveyor,  be  instructed 
to  report  fully  on  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
recent  explosion  in  Tottenham-court-road,  Percy-street, 
Charlotte-street,  and  Howland-street,  especially  as 
regards  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  property 
and  works  in  the  charge  of  the  Vestry,  including  as  they 
may  be  affected  by  the  damage  done  to  the  various  vaults, 
walls,  and  the  areas  of  the  bouses  along  the  line  of  the 
casualty,  such  report  to  be  accompanied  by  such  plans  as 
may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  recital  of  the  circum- 
stances.” 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS. 

This  Bubjecfc  was  discussed  at  length  by  the 
Birmingham  Town  Council  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
evoked  an  animated  debate.  Alderman  Heaton 
moved  : — “ That  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  desir- 
ability, or  otherwise,  of  appointing  an  architect 
who  should  undertake  the  whole  of  the  Corpora- 
tion work,  except  on  such  occasions  when  it  may 
be  deemed  desirable  to  invite  the  assistance  of 
professional  gentlemen  having  special  qualifica- 
tions for  what  may  be  required.  And  with  a 
view  of  enabling  the  Council  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  matter,  that  the  committee 
report  the  amount  of  architects’  commissions 
that  have  been  paid  for  the  various  works 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  probable 
liabilities  for  architects’  commission  upon  con- 
tracts now  in  course  of  execution.”  He  con- 
tended that  there  was  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  town  with  the  existing  system  ot 
employing  one  firm  of  architects  only,  and  of  not 
resorting  to  public  competition.  It  was  felt 
that  by  taking  this  step,  and  at  the  same  time 
paying  the  usual  commission  of  5 per  cent.,  the 
Council  were  really  paying  retail  prices  for 
wholesale  orders. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brinsley,  Mr.  Cook  moved,  as  an  amendment, — 
“ That  the  General  Purposes  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  consider  the  present  system  of 
obtaining  plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  the  Corporation,  and  to  report 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  any  change  Bhould 
be  made  in  such  system  by  the  appointment  of  a 
borough  architect  or  otherwise.” 

Alderman  Kenrick  seconded  the  amendment, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  various  cor- 
porate committees  should  be  empowered  to  make 
their  own  selection  of  an  architect  to  carry  out 
such  work  as  they  might  desire  to  have  executed. 
He  objected  strongly  to  the  appointment  of  a 
borough  architect. 

Alderman  Collings,  M.P.,  had  no  objection  to 
vote  for  the  amendment,  but  held  that  any 
alteration  of  the  present  system  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  service. 


Mr.  M.  Da-vis  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  town  with  regard  to 
the  Council  giving  all  the  work  to  Messrs^Martin 
& Chamberlain.  They  had  no  doubt  done 
all  that  had  been  entrusted  to  them  well,  but 
why  should  they  enjoy  a monopoly  of  the  public 
work  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  architects  ? 

Alderman  Biggs  remarked  that  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  last  five  or  six  years  had  been 
paying  about  2,OOOZ.  or  3,0001.  to  architects,  and 
he  thought  they  could  well  afford  to  pay  an 
accomplished  architect, — a man  of  good  reputa- 
tion,— 1,0001.  or  1,2001.  a year,  and  be  1,0001.  a 
year  the  gainer.  Ho  did  not  say  this  question 
should  be  jumped  to  without  some  considera- 
tion, and  he  was  willing  that  the  matter  should 
be  well  considered  by  the  General  Purposes 
Committee. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Mr.  Cook  con- 
sented to  insert  in  his  amendment  the  words 
“ and  report  upon,”  after  the  words  “ that  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  be  instructed  to 
consider,”  and  this  alteration  having  been  ac- 
cepted by  Alderman  Heaton,  the  latter  with- 
drew his  motion,  and  Mr.  Cook’s  proposal  was 
carried  unanimously. 


SPECULATIVE  THEATRE-BUILDING. 

IN  RE  THE  ALCAZAR  COMPANY. 

A petition  was  presented  (Chancery  Division, 
High  Court  of  Justice)  for  the  winding-up  of 
this  company  by  Mr.  Edward  Louis  Paraire, 
architect,  as  a creditor  of  the  company  for  a 
large  Bum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due  to  him 
for  preparing  plans,  and  for  consulting  with  the 
company  as  to  the  buildings  intended  to  be 
erected.  The  company  was  incorporated  in 
September,  1878,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of 
erecting  upon  the  freehold  ground  on  which 
Saville-house,  Leioester-square,  formerly  stood, 
a spacious  theatre  of  varieties,  containing  a cafe 
and  restaurant,  where  it  was  intended  to  have 
dramatic  and  musical  performances,  with  po- 
pular interludes,  and  attractive  histrionic 
varieties. 

The  petitioner  stated  that  he  had  prepared  plans  and 
elevations  of  the  proposed  building,  aud  had  assisted  the 
directors  with  his  advice  and  experience  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  building  operations  should  be  carried  out, 
and  that  he  had  obtained  tenders  from  builders  and  con* 
tractors  for  the  construction  of  the  theatre  and  restaurant, 
according  to  the  plans  prepared  by  him.  During  the 
whole  of  the  period  from  the  incorporation  of  the  com- 
pany down  to  December,  1879,  he  had  been  summoned  to 
the  meetings  and  consulted  by  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany as  their  architect,  with  reference  to  carrying  out 
ihe  undertaking,  aud  they  availed  themselves  of  the  plana 
and  measurements  which  ho  had  prepared.  Since 
December,  however,  the  Board  of  Directors  had  declined 
to  accept  any  of  the  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the 
building  which  be  had  obtained,  and  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  another  architect,  and  they  had  de- 
clined to  carry  out  the  building  for  which  the  plans  were 
prepared.  The  petitioner  had  consequently  sent  in  bis 
claim  for  the  debt  duo  to  him,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
2, 961)1.,  and  he  alleged  that  the  company  were  unable  to 
pay  the  amount  due  to  him  and  to  other  creditors,  and  that 
the  company  ought,  therefore,  to  be  wound  up  under  tho 
direction  of  the  Court. 

The  petition  was  opposed  by  the  company,  who  alleged 
that  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Paraire  were  excessive,  and 
they  disputed  the  debt,  but  they  had  offered  him  6001.  in 
settlement  of  his  claim.  They  denied  entirely  that  they 
were  unable  to  pay  the  amount,  and  stated  that  the  sub- 
scribed capital  of  tho  company  was  23,3501.  and  it  was  cal- 
culated that  when  tho  building  was  erected  a large  profit 
would  accrue  to  tho  shareholders.  The  building  to  be 
placed  on  the  site  was  now  being  erected,  and  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  work,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  building  would  be  open-d  in  October  next. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  opposed  any  attempt  to 
wind  up  the  company  by  a person  whose  alleged  debt  was 
disputed,  and  who  could  bring  his  action  to  establish  any 
debt  which  might  be  justly  due  to  him. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  (Malins)  said  it  was  evident  that 
there  must  be  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  which  Mr. 
Paraire  was  justly  entitled.  Even  the  pro*  pectus  contained 
a representation  of  the  building  intended  to  be  constructed, 
which,  he  was  told,  had  beou  prepared  from  the  plans 
furnished  by  Mr.  Paraire.  However,  it  was  impossible 
lor  the  Court  to  make  a winding-up  order  upon  the 
petition  of  a creditor  whose  debt  was  wholly  disputed. 
He  should,  therefore,  direct  the  petition  to  stand  over 
until  the  petitioner's  claim  should  have  been  established 
in  an  action. 


EMDEN  V.  CARTE. 

This  was  an  application,  arising  out  of  the 
building  of  the  proposed  new  theatre  in  the 
Strand,  for  an  injunction  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiff, who  was  the  architect  employed  to  prepare 
plans,  &c.,  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  using 
the  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  the 
plaintiff. 

Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  in  moving  for  the  injunction,  stated 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  yet  been  paid  for  the  plans  and 
drawings  of  the  theatre  proposed  to  be  erected  by  the 
defendant  in  Beaufort-buildings.  It  appeared  that  the 
defendaut  now  expressed  an  intention  not  to  make  use  of 
them,  and  if  so,  there  the  matter  might  end  for  tho 
present. 
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Mr.  Higgins,  Q.C.  (for  the  defendant),  said  he  did  not 
intend  to  use  them,  and  should,  in  fact,  be  Tory  glad  not 
to  do  so.  . 

M r.  Glasse. — As  his  lordship  said  this  morning,  That  is 
an  ungracious  remark." 

Mr.  Higgins. — Of  course  if  we  do  not  use  them  we  shall 
not  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Glasse.— Nobody  asked  you.  I shall  show  at  the 
hearing  that  I am  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  work  I have 
done. 

Mr.  Higgins  said  the  true  object  of  the  motion  was  to 
prevent  the  defendant  employing  another  architect. 

Mr.  Glasse  desired  to  prevent  the  defendant  injuring  the 
plaintiff’s  professional  character. 

After  some  fun  her  discussion,  an  understanding  was 
given  by  the  defendant  that  the  plans,  &c.,  would  not  be 
made  use  of  pending  the  trial  of  the  action. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

At  the  Marlborough-street  Police  Court  on  Thursday, 
the  1st  inst.,  before  Mr.  Mam  field,  Mr.  Alfred  Stonor,  of  61 , 
South-street,  Grosvenor-square,  appeared  to  an  adjourned 
summons  taken  out  by  Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  district  surveyor 
of  St.  James’s,  uuder  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  to 
recover  a fee  of  11.  15s.  Mr.  J.  A.  Alsop,  solicitor,  ap- 
peared for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Koir  said  the  defendant  had  executed  some  works  at 
18,  St.  James’s-place.  These  works  included  the  fixing  of 
some  hot-water  apparatus.  By  the  Building  Act,  section  21, 
paragraph  4,  it  was  provided  that  no  pipe  for  conveying  hot 
water  should  bo  placed  nearer  than  3 in.  to  any  combus- 
tiblo  material.  Mr.  Stonor  had  in  this  case  fixed  the  pipes 
nearer  than  3 in.  to  woodwork.  Witness  communicated 
with  him  about  this  violation  of  the  Act,  and  he  promised 
to  amend  the  work,  and  ultimately  did  so  to  witness’s  satis- 
faction. Wi'ness  then  sent  in  his  claim  for  his  fee,  which 
Mr.  Stonor  had  neglected  to  pay,  and  hence  this  sum- 
mons. 

Mr.  Alsop,  for  the  defence,  took  several  technical  objec- 
tions to  the  summons,  all  of  which  the  magistrate  over- 
ruled. He  then  went  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  contend- 
ing that,  by  the  9th  section  of  the  Building  Act,  18  & 19 
Viot.,  such  work  as  that  executed  by  Mr.  Stonor  in  this 
case  was  excepted.  The  words  were  ‘‘Any  alteration  or 
addition  or  other  work  made  or  done  for  any  purpose  except 
that  of  necessary  repair  not  affecting  the  construction  qf  any 
external  or  party  tcall  in  or  upon,  &c. 

Mr.  Stonor,  the  defendant,  said  what  he  had  to  do  was  to 
take  down  the  lead  hot-water  pipes  and  to  put  up  iron 
ipcs  instead,  in  consequence  of  tho  lead  pipes  being  in  a 
elective  state.  The  pipes  had  been  repaired  several  times 
before. 

Did  you  also  take  out  a large  kitchen  range  and  put  a 
small  one  in  its  place  because  the  large  range  burned  too 
much  coal?— Yes ; and  we  filled  up  the  space  thus  obtained 
iu  the  fireplace  opening  by  putting  a Bmall  gas-stove  there 
which  had  previously  stood  in  another  part  of  the 
kitchen. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  : I mnof  opinion  that  Mr.  Kerr  might 
have  proceeded  for  penalties  against  Mr.  Stonor,  or  who- 
ever put  up  those  pipes,  from  their  not  being  3 in.  from 
the  wood;  but  I utterly  repudiate  tho  doctrine  that  if  I 
make  a repair  I am  bound  to  repair  with  the  same  material 
as  the  original, — that  if,  for  instance,  a thing  was  made  of 
cast-iron,  I could  not,  in  repairing  it,  uso  some  other  ma- 
terial for  the  same  purpose  without  rendering  myself  liable 
to  the  Act.  It  is  absurd  to  say  if  I put  in  a stone  instead 
of  a brick  in  the  wall,  that  is  not  a repair.  Therefore,  I 
dismiss  the  summons. 


In  the  case  of  Kerr  v.  Barron  and  Wilson,  also  heard 
before  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  District  Surveyor  of  St.  James’s 
claimed  51.  for  the  inspection  of  work  done  by  the  defend- 
ants at  the  Conservative  Club  House,  the  work  in  question 
consisting  of  the  removal  of  a stove  from  one  part  of  a 
room  to  another,  and  the  carrying  of  the  stove-pipe 
through  the  wall  into  the  extremity  of  the  flue.  It  was 
work,  Mr.  Kerr  contended,  which  properly  came  under  his 
supervisiou,  the  building  being  a very  important  one,  and 
no  mercy  would  have  been  shown  to  the  district  surveyor 
if  fire  had  resulted  from  his  neglect  to  see  the  work 
properly  done.  The  fee  he  was  entitled  to  under  the  Act 
was  bl.  In  these  cases’ of  large  fees  he  was  ulways  open 
to  receive,  application  'for  abatement,  but  in  this  case  no 
such  application  had  been  made  to  him. 

The  Solicitor  for  the  defence  contended  that  the  case  did 
not  come  within  the  Act  at  all,  or  that,  if  it  did,  it  came 
under  section  60,  as  being  work  for  which,  not  being 
covered  by  the  schedule,  the  District  Surveyor  was  bouud 
to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  fix  the  amount  of  his 
fee.  It  was  monstrous  to  contend  that  this  mere  altera- 
tion of  a stove  pipe  and  flue  came  under  sections  20  and  21, 
and  entitled  the  District  Surveyor  to  a fee  half  as  large  as 
he  would  be  entitled  to  for  the  entire  building  of  the 
Conservative  Club-house. 

Mr.  Mansfield  rather  agreed  that  the  sum  claimed  was 
exorbitant,  as  the  work  was  much  slighter  than  some  of 
the  works  specified  in  the  schedule  as  entitling  the  district 
surveyor  to  a fee  of  only  10s.  At  the  same  time,  he 
believed  that,  under  section  9,  Mr.  Kerr  was  entitled  to 
claim  the  51.,  and  he  was  bonnd  to  give  judgment 
I accordingly. 


Cromwell  House. — At  a representation  of 
Mrs.  Freake’s  original  three-act  comedy  “ Deeds,” 

! which  was  given  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Herbert, 
of  tho  Yandeville  Theatre,  as  Henri  de  Clermont, 

| especially  distinguished  himself,  and  aided 
materially  in  rendering  this  the  most  successful 
i rendering  of  the  piece  which  has  been  given, 
i Mr.  C.  P.  Colnaghi,  son  of  the  late  well-known 
i Mr.  Dominic  Colnaghi,  and  who  is  good  both  as 
a singer  and  an  actor,  also  deserves  special 
! mention.  A very  charming  scene,  representing 
i the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Chelsea  in  the  time 
I of  George  III.,  was  built  up  for  the  purpose  with 
| muoh  skill.  The  financial  result  of  the  Waverley 
I Tableaux  recently  given  here  was  very  satis- 
i factory,  and  Mrs.  Freake  had  the  pleasure  to 
i send  600Z.  to  the  Irish  Famine  Fund,  6001.  to  the 
: Orphan  Fund  of  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent 
i Institution,  and  6001.  to  the  Victoria  Hospital ; 
:receiving  in  return,  from  the  latter  institution 
(particularly,  many  well-deserved  thanks. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rhondda  Valley. — On  the  17th  ult.,  Mr.  and 
Mi's.  Crawshay  Bailey  attended  with  a large 
party  at  Ystradyfodwg,  in  the  Rhondda  Valley, 
to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  chnrch  whioh 
Mr.  Bailey  purposes  erecting  there  in  the  midst 
of  his  large  mineral  estates,  at  a total  cost  to 
himself  of  about  7,0001.  Tho  ohurch  is  being 
erected  on  freehold  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Bailey, 
on  the  hill-side  immediately  above  the  little 
town,  the  site  of  whioh,  together  with  an  acre 
and  a half  of  land,  he  has  conveyed,  in  fee,  for 
the  use  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  for  ever.  The 
building  is  already  in  an  advanced  state,  the 
side  walls  having  been  reared  8 ft.  or  10  ft. 
above  the  foundations.  The  edifice  will  be  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  Llanfoist  or  Llanthewy 
Skirrid  churches,  which  Mr.  Bailey,  at  his  own 
expense,  has  recently  restored.  It  is  to  seat  550 
persons,  and  the  contract  price  is  just  4,0001 , but 
when  the  extras,  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the 
cost  of  approaches  and  of  fences  are  added,  the 
total  is  put  down  at  from  6,0001.  to  7, COO  1.  The 
edifice  is  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  and  is 
being  built  of  native  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  On  plan  it  will  consist  of  a chancel 
and  a nave  with  two  aisles,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  a nave  and  south  aisle.  There  will 
be  a tower  on  the  north,  which  will  also  form 
the  porch  or  main  entrance  to  the  church,  and 
will  be  surmounted  by  a small  spire  ; the  total 
height  of  the  tower  and  spire  to  be  90  ft. 
There  is  also  to  be  an  organ-chamber  and  a 
large  vestry  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  windows  will  be  glazed  with  cathedral  glass ; 
the  seats,  of  the  modern  open  shape,  will  be  of 
pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished,  and  both 
chancel  and  nave  will  be  floored  with  Godwin’s 
encaustic  tiles.  The  building  is  to  be  heated 
with  Grundy’s  patent  stoves.  The  character 
and  style  of  the  reredos  have  not  yet  been 
decided  upon.  Mr.  J.  B.  Fowler,  Brecon,  is  the 
architeot,  and  Messrs.  C.  Sheppard  & Son, 
Cardiff,  are  the  contractors.  A peculiar  feature 
iu  the  church  is  that  there  is  to  be  a tank  fixed 
in  the  western  corner  of  the  nave  for  adult 
baptism  by  immersion. 

Cottingham. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Cottingham,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
alterations.  The  galleries,  which  ocoupied 
three  sides  of  the  building,  and  the  old-fashioned 
high-backed  pews,  have  been  removed,  the 
place  of  the  latter  having  been  taken  by  chairs. 
The  church  consists  of  a nave  and  side  aisles, 
and  these  latter  have  been  considerably  ex- 
tended. In  the  north  aisle,  at  the  chancel  end, 
an  organ-chamber  has  been  erected.  Further 
room  was  also  obtained  by  the  removal  of  the 
vestry  to  the  south  aisle.  The  chancel  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the  windows, 
which  are  of  cathedral  tinted  glass,  have  been 
reglazed  by  Messrs.  Pepper  & Co.,  of  London. 
The  clerestory  windows,  which  were  very 
irregular,  have  been  removed  and  placed  in 
uniform  positions.  There  is  now  an  entrance  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  church,  the  doorway 
which  was  closed  up  beiDg  re-opened,  and  a door 
removed  from  the  west  end  fixed  in  place  of  the 
old  one,  which  was  scarcely  5 ft.  in  height. 
The  building  has  been  re-roofed,  the  present 
roof,  which  is  slated  (Westmoreland  green  slate 
being  used),  being  of  considerably  higher  pitch 
than  was  the  old  one,  whioh  was  covered  with 
lead.  The  materials  composing  the  present 
roof  are  all  new,  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
nave  portion  the  old  transverse  beams  have  been 
utilised.  The  balustrades  of  the  galleries  have 
been  re-worked  into  the  new  Communion-rails 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  church.  The 
columns  have  been  thoroughly  oleansed,  the 
paint  and  whitewash  being  removed  by  a 
chemical  process.  Of  these  pillars  there  is  one 
that  deserves  speoial  mention.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  others  in  every  respect,  except  that  the 
capital  is  composed  of  four  figures  banded  to- 
gether. The  figures  consist  of  a female,  two 
knights,  and  a bishop.  The  pulpit  has  been 
lowered,  and  heating  apparatus  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Vipan  & Headley,  of 
Leicester.  The  new  choir-stalls  are  of  oak, 
with  carved  bosses,  by  Messrs.  Phillips,  of 
Northampton.  Two  new  buttresses  have  been 
erected  on  the  exterior  at  the  east  and  west 
angles  of  the  north  and  south  aisles ; the  clock 
has  been  removed  from  the  west  end  to  the 
north  side,  and  the  height  of  the  tower  has  been 
increased  by  about  15  ft.  The  original  contract 
was  for  2,1001.,  but  this  amount  has  since  been 
considerably  exceeded.  The  architect  in  charge 
of  the  work  was  Mr.  A.  Hartshorae,  the  builder 


being  Mr.  E.  Barlow,  of  Rothwell;  Mr.  W. 
Simpson,  of  Cottingham,  acting  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  iron  portion  of  the  work  was  by 
Messrs.  Mobbs,  Snow,  & Wood,  of  the  Eagle 
Foundry,  Northampton. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tulse  Hill. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  haa 
been  opened  at  Tulse  Hill.  It  occupies  a fine 
position  at  the  corner  of  the  Norwood  and 
Christchurch  roads,  being  set  back  from  the 
former  100  ft.  It  is  in  the  early  Gothic  style, 
and  built  of  Kentish  rag  and  Bath  stone.  The 
main  elevation  has  a five-light  window  and 
moulded  tracery,  below  whioh  is  a doorway  with 
coupled  shafts  and  cusped  head.  The  dimen- 
sions are  80  ft.  by  52  ft.  in  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  with  a semicircular  sided  chancel  30  ft. 
deep  in  addition,  which,  with  the  double  en- 
trance porches,  gives  a total  length  of  126  ft. 
The  aroades  are  in  five  wide  bays,  of  10  ft.  each, 
supported  by  polished  Shap  granite  columns, 
with  carved  capitals.  A shallow  gallery,  two 
seats  deep,  is  placed  behind  the  columns  in  the 
sides  and  at  one  end.  The  roof  is  wagon- 
headed and  boarded,  the  principals  having 
ousped  filling-in  with  a hammerbeam  treat- 
ment. There  are  five  large  traoeried  windows 
in  each  side,  with  small  ones  below.  The 
chancel  has  seven  lancet  windows.  The  choir 
stalls  have  richly  - carved  bench  ends,  and, 
with  the  pulpit  and  sittings,  are  all  of  pitch 
pine.  A large  organ-chamber  occupies  one 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  a vestry  the  other. 
In  the  basement  is  a large  school-room,  51  ft.  by 
51  ft.,  with  a height  of  15  ft.,  and  amply  lighted. 
There  are  several  other  class-rooms  and  vestries. 
A lofty  tower  and  spire  of  good  proportion  are  in 
course  of  erection,  the  design  being  that  of  an 
octagon  lantern  on  the  tower,  with  pinnacles  at 
each  angle,  and  smaller  ones  at  springing  of 
spire  above  octagon.  The  tower  is  20  ft.  square 
at  the  base,  and  has  no  projecting  buttresses. 
It  is  proposed  to  place  a clock  and  bell  in  the 
tower  by  public  subscriptions.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  hot-water,  and  the  gasfittings  are  by 
Richardson,  Ellson,  & Co.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Bell,  of  New  Broad-street,  and  the  builders 
are  Messrs.  J.  & C.  Bowyer,  of  Norwood.  The 
total  cost  will  be,  including  fencing,  upwards 
of  11,0001.  


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Wolverhampton. — The  new  chancel,  chancel 
aisles,  chapels,  sacristies,  &o.,  of  the  (R.C.) 
Church  of  SS.  Mary  and  John,  Snow-hill,  whioh 
have  oconpied  more  than  three  years  in  erection 
and  completion,  and  have  cost  nearly  7,0001., 
have  been  solemnly  dedicated.  The  ohuroh,  as 
it  originally  stood,  consisted  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
transept.  Mr.  Hansom,  of  London,  is  the  archi- 
tect. The  new  chancel,  which  adds  50  ft.  to 
the  length  of  the  church,  is  built  in  three  bays, 
surmounted  by  a clearstory  of  six  windows, 
delicate  shafts  rising  between  the  arches  and 
supporting  a richly-groined  roof.  The  chancel 
divides  itself  into  sanctuary  and  choir.  The 
altar  and  reredos  are  in  Caen  stone,  elaborately 
carved,  with  alabaster  shafts.  The  central 
window  of  the  apse  is  filled  in  with  stained 
glass,  by  the  firm  of  Hardman.  The  central 
light  portrays  the  Crucifixion,  and  below  that 
a preta.  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  are  in  the 
right  and  left  lights,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
cross,  and  below  these  figures  are  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  and  St. 
John  conducting  the  Holy  Mother  to  his 
own  home.  The  north  and  south  aisles  are 
almost  as  long  as  the  chancel.  They  also 
have  groined  roofs,  and  each  terminates  in 
a chapel,  that  in  the  north  aisle  being  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  that  in  the  south  aisle  to  the 
Saored  Heart.  The  aisles,  again,  are  flanked 
by  smaller  chapels,  with  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Patrick  as  the  patron  saints.  Between  the 
chancel  and  the  aisles  are  carved  oak  screens, 
by  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham.  The  sculpture  is 
by  Shepherd,  of  Bristol.  The  exterior  walls  of 
the  new  chancel  are  of  Gornal  stone,  the  interior 
being  of  Bath  stone. 

Worcester. — St.  George’s  (R.C.)  Church,  Wor- 
cester, has  lately  undergone  costly  alterations 
and  additions,  including  the  building  of  a new 
chancel.  The  ohurch  was  erected  just  fifty 
years  ago,  in  the  then-prevailing  manner,  the 
plan  being  a simple  parallelogram,  40  ft.  in 
width  in  one  span,  with  a shallow  recess  in 
front,  adorned  with  a couple  of  columns  and 
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pilasters  to  form  a portico,  and  having  a similar 
recess  at  the  sanctuary  end,  in  front  of  which 
the  altar  was  placed.  The  columns,  cornices, 
and  other  ornamental  features  were  copied 
from  Greek  examples,  and  the  whole  was 
substantially  erected.  The  church  may  now 
be  said  to  be  completed  by  the  erection  of  a 
sanctuary,  transepts,  side  chapels  (dedicated 
respectively  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  of  St.  Joseph),  a baptistery,  confessionals, 
and  a sacristy,  over  whioh  is  a large  room  for 
use  as  a library : all  designed  in  harmony  with 
the  original  structure,  but  with  the  style  more 
freely  treated,  and  with  greater  variety  of  de- 
tail. The  old  recess  behind  the  altar  has  addi- 
tional openings  to  the  transepts,  bo  that  the 
original  massive  columns  and  pilasters  now  form 
a screen  to  the  chancel,  which  is  lofty  and 
Bpacious,  lighted  by  a clerestory  filled  with 
glass  leaded  in  appropriate  forms.  The  altar- 
piece  is  ot  very  rich  design,  principally  of 
marble. work,  inclosing  in  the  centre  the  copy  of 
Raffaelle’s  “ Transfiguration,”  which  formed  the 
old  altar-piece ; to  this  has  been  added  wings, 
arranged  in  the  old  triptych  form,  painted  with 
figures  of  SS.  Oswald  and  Wulstan,  and  of  SS. 
Ignatius  and  Francis  Xavier.  Beneath,  and 
immediately  behind  the  high  altar,  the  compo- 
sition is  completed  by  a painting  on  a gold 
ground, — archangels  and  angels  adoring, — by 
Mr.  Joseph  Bouvier,  of  London,  who  has  also 
painted  the  large  side  figures.  The  altar  itself 
is  of  marble  and  alabaster,  of  simple  outline, 
but  adorned  with  sculptured  foliage,  the  mono- 
gram of  the  Holy  Name,  and  the  emblems  of 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  general  contract 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Kendrick,  and 
the  three  marble  altars  and  pulpit  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  Forsyth,  of  Worcester,  the 
whole  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  of 
Caversham-road,  London. 

Northampton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel,  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
convent,  Northampton,  has  been  laid.  The 
chapel,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  terrace  at  the  rear  of  the 
convent,  the  style  being  Romanesque.  Mr.  W. 
Hull  is  the  architect,  the  builder  being  Mr. 
Dunkley.  The  building,  when  completed,  will 
accommodate  150  persons. 


Docks. 

Handbook  of  the  Dyce  and  Forster  Collections,  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Chapman  & 
Hall. 

This,  which  is  one  of  the  series  of  South  Ken- 
sington Handbooks,  not  only  supplies  an  account 
of  the  Dyce  and  Forster  Collections,  but  gives 
particulars  of  the  two  donors,  and  being,  more- 
over, illustrated  with  portraits  and  facsimiles 
of  autograph  letters  from  eminent  people,  makes 
a charming  little  book,  which  has  an  interest  of 
its  own,  quite  apart  from  its  purpose  as  a gnide 
for  visitors.  


gttsrcUanea:. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  Middlesex  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  was  laid  on  the  30th  nit.,  by  Mr. 
Edmund  E.  Antrobus,  J.P.  The  Bite  is  within 
the  parish  of  Bedfont,  less  than  a mile  from  the 
Feltham  Station,  on  the  South-Western  Rail- 
way, and  forms  a portion  of  the  Spelthorne 
Sanatorium  grounds.  In  a large  outbuilding 
of  the  Sanatorium  Mr.  Antrobus  reviewed  the 
events  which  had  led  to  the  present  attempt  to 
provide  the  means  of  rescuing  young  girls,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  bad  associates,  had  com- 
mitted, perhaps,  slight  offences,  from  the  dis- 
grace of  being  sent  to  prison.  It  was  thought 
that,  in  dealing  with  girls,  many  of  whom  would 
be  very  young,  the  “ Cottage  School  ” system 
would  be  most  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  it 
was  of  the  first  cottage  home  for  this  purpose 
that  they  were  about  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stone.  A report  to  the  subscribers  showed  that 
the  committee  had  about  9001.  in  hand,  over 
1,0001.  being  required  for  the  building,  and  a 
further  sum  to  meet  the  cost  of  furnishing  the 
home.  The  cottage,  to  accommodate  twelve 
children  and  a matron,  will  be  of  red  and  black 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  It  will  be  Eliza- 
bethan in  character,  and  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  Middle- 
sex Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Feltham. 


Prizes  for  Metal  Casting. — The  Worship, 
ful  Company  of  Founders  have  offered  a 
number  of  prizes  for  competition  amongst 
persons  carrying  on  business  as  founders,  or  em- 
ployed or  engaged  by  such  persons.  The  list 
includes  a prize  of  101.  for  the  best,  and  one  of 
51.  for  the  second  best,  specimen  in  brass  or 
bronze  of  an  original  nude  figure,  not  to  exceed 
12  in.  in  height,  including  the  base.  The  figure 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Company,  the  model 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  designer  (with 
101.  10s.  added  by  past-master  Mr.  James 
Franks) ; a prize  of  51.  for  the  best,  and  one  of 
31.  for  the  second  best  ornamental  bell,  not  to 
exceed  9 in.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  The  first 
prize  bell  to  be  the  property  of  the  company, 
the  model  or  pattern  to  remain  the  property  of 
the  designer.  A prize  of  51.  for  the  best,  and 
one  of  31.  for  the  second-best,  specimen  of 
repoussd  brass-work  of  lock  or  hinge  furniture 
for  doors  of  Mediaeval  design,  the  design  and  the 
work  to  be  by  the  same  person.  The  first  prize 
to  be  the  property  of  the  company ; and  the 
freedom  and  livery  of  the  Company  of  Founders 
to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the  History 
and  Art  of  Founding  in  Brass,  Copper,  and 
Bronze.  To  the  winner  of  this  prize  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  101. 10s.,  is  the  gift  of  Past-Master 
Mr.  Robert  Warner.  The  prizes  for  the  metal- 
work seem  scarcely  large  enough.  If  the  Com- 
pany hope  to  induce  the  production  of  anything 
worth  having  they  should  withdraw  the  con- 
dition that  the  rewarded  works  are  to  become 
their  property.  Moreover,  we  should  think  it 
very  doubtful  that  they  will  obtain  a well- 
designed  and  modelled  nude  figure  and  a good 
bronzo  of  it  from  the  same  competitor. 

University  College,  London. — A Profes- 
sorship of  Archmology  has  been  instituted  at 
University  College,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  of 
the  British  Museum,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor. A meeting  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the 
completion  of  the  college  buildings  was  held  on 
the  2nd  inst.  at  the  Mansion  House.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Alderman  R.  N.  Fowler,  M.P.  Lord 
Kimberley  moved,  “ That  the  manner  in  which 
University  College,  London,  has  been  conducted 
and  developed  in  accordance  with  its  original 
principles  has  greatly  advanced  the  higher 
education  of  this  country,  and  meets  with  the 
approbation  of  this  meeting.”  He  had  been  struck 
by  the  dearth  of  really  eminent  men.  We  could 
all  attain  to  a certain  standard  of  proficiency, 
but  those  who  were,  as  he  might  say,  a head,  or 
even  half  a head  taller,  intellectually,  than  others 
were  very  rarely  met  with,  and  we  could  not  afford 
as  a nation  to  lose  the  advantage  of  cultivating 
and  bringing  forward  such  men  if  they  were  to 
be  found  in  any  class.  Mr.  F.  W.  Buxton,  M.P., 
seconded,  and  Mr.  Jervoise  Smith  supported, 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  M.P.,  moved,  “ That  this 
meeting  recognises  the  claim  of  University 
College  upon  the  City  of  London  for  assistance 
for  raising  the  fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
college  buildings,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
continually  increasing  number  of  students  and 
the  extension  of  its  teaching.”  Explaining  that 
some  20,0001.  was  immediately  required  to  com- 
plete the  additions  most  urgently  needed,  he 
mentioned  that  the  Earl  of  Derby,  being  unable 
to  be  present,  had  forwarded  a cheque  for  5001. 
to  the  fund.  The  resolution  was  carried,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed. 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Gloucester  and  Cardiff, 
whose  productions  in  enamelled  slate  goods  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  on  other  occasions, 
had  a very  meritorious  display  of  their  manu- 
factures at  Sydney.  Messrs.  Sessions  adopt  the 
principle  of  nsing  white  marble  instead  of  slate 
for  the  panels  of  chimney-pieces,  and  enamel  on 
the  marble.  The  advantage  gained  is  that  the 
natural  veins  of  the  marble  assist  the  decorator 
in  his  art. 

Mr.  J.  Ebenezer  Saunders,  architect,  wa*, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  unanimously  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year,  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Runtz, 
receiving  the  thanks  of  the  Board  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  by  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  chairman  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  Leicester  Church  Congress. — Follow- 
ing the  example  of  last  year,  an  exhibition  of 
ecclesiastical  art  will  take  place  at  Leicester 
during  the  forthcoming  Church  Congress,  at 
the  Skating  Rink,  in  Rutland-street,  which  will 
be  specially  fitted  up  and  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  The  exhibition  will  open  on  the  27th 
of  September,  and  close  on  the  2nd  of  October. 
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The  Electric  Light  is  to  have  another 
trial  in  the  streets  of  the  City  of  London.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  Streets  committee  brought  up 
a report  on  a reference  to  them  in  March  last  to 
consider  as  to  the  adoption  of  improved  means 
of  lighting  the  streets  of  the  City.  They  stated 
that  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  were  desirous  that  the  three 
City  bridges,  London,  Southwark,  and  Black- 
friars — should  be  lighted  by  electricity,  and,  that 
being  so,  they  were  prepared,  as  an  experi- 
ment, to  suggest  the  lighting  of  certain 
streets  in  the  City  by  electricity  at  the 
8amo  time — viz  , Queen  Victoria-street,  Queen- 
streot  and  Queen-street-plaoe,  King  William- 
street,  Mansion  House-street,  the  Poultry, 
Cheapside,  Ludgate-hill,  Ludgate  Circus,  the 
north  side  of  St.  Panl's-churchyard,  and  New 
Bridge-street,  Blaokfriars,  together  with  the 
three  bridges.  They  recommended,  however, 
that  befoie  the  experiment  was  undertaken, 
tenders  should  be  invited  with  a view  to  ascer- 
tain the  cost.  Mr.  Innes  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  stating  that  the  experiment  in 
electric  lighting  upon  the  Holborn  Viaduct  was 
thoroughly  successful  as  far  as  it  went,  but  the 
cost  was  excessive.  Since  then,  however,  the 
Board  of  Works  had  carried  on  a similar  experi- 
ment  upon  the  Embankment  and  Waterloo- 
bridge,  and  had  contrived  to  reduoe  the  cost  of 
lighting,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the 
expense  might  be  still  further  decreased.  The 
Corporation  had  expressed  a wish  that  their 
three  bridges  might  be  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
that  being  so,  the  Commission  had  determined  to 
extend  the  trial  by  taking  in  all  the  important 
streets  leading  to  the  bridges.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

The  Employers'  LiabiHty  BiU. — It  is 

intended  to  hold  a conference  in  a few  days 
with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some  agreement 
between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Bill.  A proposal  will  be 
submitted  to  the  conference  to  introduce  into 
the  Bill  a clause  providing  for  a system  of 
insurance.  At  a meeting  of  employers  held 
at  Birmingham  last  week  to  consider  the  Bill, 
Mr.  E.  Fisher  Smith,  cla'rman  of  the  South 
Staffordshire  Coal  Trade,  presided.  Mr.  Pease, 
secretary  of  the  Mining  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  argued  against  the  Bill,  which,  he  said, 
would  lead  to  a large  amount  of  litigation.  He 
contended  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  relations  of  masters  and  workpeople  with 
regard  to  accidents  lay  in  a system  of  insur- 
ance. Mr.  J.  P.  Hunt,  chairman  of  the  South 
Staffordshire  Iron  Trade  Board,  proposed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting,  after 
considering  the  effects  of  the  Bill,  viewed  it 
with  the  greatest  alarm,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  Parliament  the  desirability  of  referring 
the  Bill  to  a select  committee.  Colonel  Harri- 
son (Brownhills)  seconded  the  resolution,  wh'ch 
was  supported  by  Major  Walker  (Stourbridge). 
Mr.  Wiggin,  M.P.,  said  that  the  employers  of 
labour  must  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  a 
Bill  of  some  kind.  In  and  cut  of  Parliament 
there  was  a general  opinion  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  enable  employes  to  obtain 
compensation  in  case  of  accident.  He  was 
averse  to  a question  which  so  greatly  and  gravely 
affected  the  interests  of  employers  being  hurried 
through  Parliament  in  one  short  session,  and  for 
that  reason  he  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  beiDg  re'erred  to  a select  com- 
mittee. The  resolution,  afcer  a lengthened  dis- 
cussion, was  unanimous  y adopted. 

Proposed  Art  Gallery  at  Birmingham. — 
The  Mayor  of  Birmingham  (Alderman  Riohard 
Chamberlain)  read  to  the  town  council  on 
Monday  a communication  from  Messrs.  Richard 
& George  Tangje,  the  well-known  engineers, 
offering,  if  the  council  will  make  provision  for  a 
permanent  art-gallery,  to  contribute  a sum  of 
5,000i.  for  the  purchase  of  specimens  of  art  for 
exhibition.  Should  an  equal  sum  be  subscribed 
by  other  persons,  Messrs.  Tangye  offer  to  give 
a further  sum  of  5,0001.  for  the  same  purpose. 
A resolution  was  adopted  thanking  Messrs. 
Tangye  for  their  generous  offer,  and  expressing 
the  desire  of  the  counoil  to  comply  with  the 
conditions. 

We  are  Advertising  for  Monday  evening 
next  a sale  of  building  land  at  Tooting.  The 
once-famous  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson  has 
been  developed  as  a building  scheme,  and  133 
plots  of  land,  with  a large  block  of  one  acre  in 
the  rear,  will  be  competed  for.  The  sale  takes 
place  at  the  inn  near  the  property,  and  Messrs. 
Protheroe  & Morris  are  the  auctioneers. 
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West  Anstey  Church,  near  Soufchmolton, 
Devon,  has  recently  been  re-opeDed,  after 
partial  restoration.  The  chnrcb,  dedicated  to 
Sb.  Petrock,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north 
aisle,  south  porch,  and  western  tower,  and  is 
built  of  local  rabble  stone,  with  dressings  partly 
of  local  stone  of  very  pleasant  oolour,  and 
partly  of  Ham-hill  stone  and  Bath  stone.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  grey  slates  and  red 
crimped  ridge  tiles.  The  gables  are  surmounted 
with  crosses  of  red  pottery  of  special  design. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  original  proportion  of 
the  chancel,  a pillar  with  a side-arch  has  been 
built.  A new  open-timber  roof  has  been  con- 
structed, and  the  door  and  windows  have  been 
renewed.  New  roofs  also  have  been  put  up  over 
the  remainder  of  the  church,  none  of  the  old 
wood  being  available  for  the  renewal.  The 
porch  roof  has  been  replaced  with  new  oak, 
the  old  design  being  followed  as  accurately  as 
possible.  It  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  aisle,  and  to  in- 
sert new  windows.  New  windows  have  also 
been  inserted  in  the  nave.  The  i Id  entrance 
oak  door  has  with  great  difficulty  been  preserved 
and  repaired.  Ths  porch  entrance  has  been  re- 
built. The  reredos  consists  of  an  oak  canopied 
framing,  with  a cross  in  the  centre  panel,  and 
angels  painted  on  the  double  panel  on  either 
side.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  but  it  cannot  at  present  be 
restored  for  want  of  funds.  The  church  is 
paved  with  Maw’s  tiles,  with  diagonal  coloured 
border.  The  pulpit  is  in  Bath  Btone,  with  four 
panels.  The  architect  for  the  work  was  Mr.  W. 
White,  F.S.A.,  of  London;  and  the  builder  Mr. 
John  Cock,  jun.,  of  Southmolton. 

Burning  of  tlie  Duke's  Theatre,  Hol- 
born. — The  Duke’s  Theatre,  situated  in  Holborn, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday  even- 
ing last.  The  fire  was  discovered  a few  minutes 
before  five  o’clock,  and  within  a very  few 
minutes  of  the  alarm  being  given  several  steam 
fire-engines  arrived  on  the  scene.  It  was  some 
time,  however,  before  the  firemen  could  gain  an 
entrance  to  the  theatre,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  box- 
entrance  in  Holborn.  By  the  time  this  was 
effected  no  fewer  than  twelve  steam  fire- 
engines  were  simultaneously  playing  upon  the 
flames.  After  the  fire  had  been  raging  for 
about  twenty  minutes  the  roof  gave  way,  carry- 
ing portions  of  the  gallery  and  upper  boxes  with 
it.  The  Gre,  although  fierce,  did  not  last  long, 
all  being  virtually  over  within  three  hours  of 
the  first  alarm.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have 
broken  out  near  the  green-room;  it  was  from 
that  part  of  the  building  that  the  smoke  and 
flames  were  first  seen  to  issue.  Thence  it 
caught  the  property-room  and  stage,  which  it 
quickly  destroyed,  together  with  a quantity  of 
machinery  underneath  the  stage. 

Worthing. — Mr.  W.  Oldham  Chambers,  of 
Lowestoft,  has  been  appointed  architect  to  the 
new  infirmary  and  dispensary  about  to  be 
erected  at  Worthing.  The  works  will  be  com- 
menced forthwith,  the  plans  having  been 
approved  by  the  governors. 

Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son  have  removed 
their  London  offices  and  show-rooms  from 
Mansion  House  buildings,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
to  more  convenient  premises  situated  in  Queen 
Anne’s-buildings,  64,  Holborn  Viaduct. 

Proposed  New  Church  in  Exeter. — The 
Exeter  Church  Extension  Committee  have 
invited  the  architects  of  Exeter  to  send  ii 
designs  for  proposed  new  church  in  Newtown. 
The  competition  is  limited  to  architects  residing 
or  having  offices  in  Exeter. 

The  Cathedrals.— Lord  Blachford,KC.M.G., 
and  Sir  Walter  Charles  James,  have  been 
placed  on  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  cathedral  churches  in  England 
and  WaleB. 


For  the  erection  of  new  infant  schools,  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  C.  L Luck,  architect.  Quantities  by  North- 
croft.  Son,  & Neighbour  : — 

Adkins  £1 ,630  16  0 

Manley  1,6  n)  0 0 

Jarvis 1,595  0 0 

Beale  1,669  0 0 

Crockett 1,677  0 0 

Clemenco  1,465  0 0 

Vare 1,475  0 0 

Dobscn  1,440  0 0 

Mudie 1,410  0 0 

Jlavcll 1,410  0 0 

Higgs  ..  1,400  0 0 

~ 1,376  0 0 


Todd 

Masjn 

Hayn.-s  .. 
Oloridgo .. 


1,327  0 0 
1,298  0 0 
1,285  0 0 
1,2G5  0 0 


For  house,  Wanstead  Park,  Wanstead,  Essex.  Mr.  John 
T.  Bressey,  architect  : — 

Brown  £2,050  0 0 


For  taking  down  and  ro-bui'ding  No.  4,  Claremont, 
Hastings.  Messrs.  S.  & A.  8inith,  architects,  Hastings. 

Quantities  supplied : — 

Wounersley  £2/75  0 0 

Vidler 2,072  0 0 

Eldridgo  2,050  0 0 

Taylor  Bros 1,990  0 0 

Howell  & Son 1,950  0 0 

Coussins I,9i5  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  10,  Bolton-row 
Mayfair,  for  Dr.  W.  H.  Corfield.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge 
architect : — 

W.  & E.  Curtiss  £585  0 0 

Andrews 630  0 0 

With  New  Story. 

W.  & E.  Curtiss  £775  0 0 

Andrews  (accepted)  770  0 0 

For  new  steam  laundry  for  the  Richmond  Steam  Laundry 
Co.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Brewer,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr 
Barber  : — 

Jackson  £3,243  2 7 

Beal  3,235  0 0 

Sims  3,  29  0 0 

Sweet  & Lpder  3,120  0 0 

Hampster 3.1«0  0 0 

Maton 3.0  0 0 0 

Carless  2,974  0 0 


For  (tables,  &c.,  for  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  ; — 


Ilorspool... 

Kamelt 

Riddett  

Barnett  

Tyrrell 

Hewitt  

Sharpe  & Sous  .... 

Diamond  

Jewsbury 

Plant  (accepted)  . 


..£1,469  0 0 
1.3U7  0 0 
1,391  0 0 
1,297  0 0 
1,272  0 O 
1,256  0 0 
1,217  10  0 
1,342  10  0 
1,222  9 O 
1,221  10  0 
1,217  10  0 


For  cattle-sheds  for  tho  Corporation  of  Leicester  : — 

Bland  & Sena  £392  lo  0 

Jewsbury  301  0 0 

Plant  382  0 0 

Duxbury  k Son 305  8 0 

Hewitt.  359  0 O 

Mujor  (accepted) 351  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a boat-house  on  Eel  Pie  Island,  for 
tho  Twickenham  Rowing  Club.  Mr.  W.  T.  Mann, 
architect : — 

Saunders  & Sou  (accepted) 


TENDERS 

For  new  offices,  engine-house,  &c.,  for  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  Wanstead,  Essex.  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey, 
architect : — 

Br*ggcr  £3,320  0 0 

Larter  & 9on 2,600  0 0 

Rider  Si  Son  2,562  0 0 

btaincs  &8on 2,518  0 0 

Garmd  2,483  0 0 

Reading  2,470  0 0 

Mutidv  2,450  0 0 

Howell  & Son 2 430  0 0 

Harper 2,357  0 0 

Greager  2.339  0 0 


For  proposed  villa,  Burgess-hill,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  F.  J. 
Cully.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hyde,  architect; — 

Downer  (accepted)  „...£880  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  for  Mr.  W.  Underhill 
South  Lambeth.  Mr.  W.  T.  Mann,  architect 

Eede £2,200  0 0 

Dearda  2,052  0 0 

Fairhead 1,591  0 0 

For  repairs  and  decorations  at  Nos.  13  and  14,  Randolph 
gardens,  Ca-lton-road,  Maida-vale,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Rawlin- 
aon.  Mr.  J.  G.  Raynes,  architect  : — 

Pitt £431  3 0 

Langmead  & Way  387  0 0 

Yerbury 380  0 0 


For  the  formation  of  upw  roads  and  sewers  on  the 
Willesden  Park  Estate,  Willesden-green,  for  tho  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company.  Mr.  Waiter  Graves,  surveyor. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett; 

Williams,  Son,  & VVallington  £3,270  0 0 ! 

Bottenll 7.661  0 0 

Firhauk  7,681  18  0 

Mowlera  & Co 6,955  0 0 

Crockett 6,924  0 0 

Keeble 6,81-2  0 0 

Wall  Bros 6,120  0 0 

Meaton  6,090  0 0 

Nowell  * Robson  6,073  0 0 

Killiugback  (accepted)  6,609  0 0 I 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  home  in  the  Neckinger- 
road,  for  tho  Bermondsey  Vestry.  Mr.  Geo.  Elkington, 
architect 

Drake £347  0 0 

Battley  335  0 0 

Brockwell  305  0 0 

Almond  279  0 0 

Bullet 205  0 0 

KldridgeJi  Gee  (accepted) 221  0 0 

For  proposed  new  church  (first  portion)  Ditcoling-road, 
Brighton.  Messrs.  Scott  & Hyde,  architects.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hyde  ; — 

’ Barnes £1,461  0 0 

Lockycr  1,411  0 0 

Chceserran  & Co.... ..  1.428  0 0 

Marshal 1,300  0 0 

Patchiog  & Son 1,200  0 0 


Fo:  theerection  of  new  premiscs„No.  15,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
r Mr.  Thoe.  Wrig.it.  Mr  Thos.  Blushill,  aremtect. 

Qualities  by  Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nichols  ; — 

King  & Son  £3,300  0 0 

J.  & F.  J.  Wood  3,123  0 0 

Marr  2,928  0 0 

J & U . Cocks  2,890  0 0 

Little  2 777  0 0 

Ause’.l  2,762  0 0 

Conder 2,689  0 0 

Laugmead  & Way  2,600  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  stabling,  Whitecross- 
(treet,  Cripplegate,  for  Mr.  S.  Ham.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brede, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : - 

Temple  & Foster  . ..£1,349  0 0 

M emit  & Ashby  1,111  0 O 

Woodward 1,100  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 1,037  0 0 

Wall  Bros.  .....  1,055  0 0 

Mattock  Bros  (accepted.'  ..  ...  1,033  0 0 

Crabb  993  0 0 


For  hou'e  and  studio,  Notting-hill,  for  Mr.  C.  W,  Bach. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brede,  architect : — 

Grigg  (aocepted)  £2,090  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Rupert-street,  Bristol.  Mr.  Henry 
Crisp,  architect ; — 

Eastabrook  & Sons £2,800  0 0 

Wilkins  1l  Sons  2.5L0  0 0 

Heatherley, 2,195  0 0 

Howell  Jt  Son 2,  V0  0 0 

Cowlia  & Son 2 375  0 O 

Veals  2,371  0 O 

Stephens  & Bastow 2,219  0 0 


For  re-building  the  Dover  Castle,  and  two  houses  and 
ihops  adjoining,  at  the  Broadway,  Deptford,  for  Mr.  Over- 
on.  Mr.  VV.  T.  Hunt,  jan.,  architect 

GiU  £1,312  0 0 

Hardy  3,900  0 O 

Newman  3,655  0 0 

Banka  3,495  0 O 

Rodman  3,105  0 0 

Thomas  3,3  '0  0 O 

Holloway 3,293  0 0 

Jorrard  ' ...  3,289  0 O 

Cockle 3,250  0 O 

Crisp  & IVmliuo  (aocepted)  ..  3,017  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  schools  at  Oldfield-road,  Stoke  New. 
ington,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T. 
Thornton  Gieen  • 

Harrison  Si  Wordrop  £9,065  0 0 

Chappell  8,892  0 O 

Scrivener 8,958  0 0 

Sargeant 8,781  0 0 

Wil.iams  Si  Son 8,713  0 0 

Hobson  8,591  0 O 

Ki  k & Raudii  8,669  0 O 

Boyce  8,432  0 0 

Wall  8,150  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings  to 
accommodate  1,064  children,  on  a site  in  Abbey-lane,  West 
Ham,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Newmau,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & 
Sons : — 

Abrahams  £7,490  0 0 

Reed 7,225  0 O 

Boyce  7,183  0 0 

North  Bros 7,112  0 0 

Htnrie  A Son 6,981  0 0 

Wall  Bros 6,993  0 0 

Gentry  6,925  0 0 

Nightiogale  6,842  0 O 

F.  K.  i J . Wood  6,670  0 O 

Knight  & Duston 6,550  0 0 

Hoskings 6,196  0 0 

Morter  (accepted)  0,393  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a bui  ding  on  tho  site  of  Nos.  66  and 
67,  Cornhill,  for  the  London  »nd  Lancashire  Assurance 
Company.  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect  ; - 

Trollope  & Son  £17,873  0 0 

Ashby  Si  Horner 17,740  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  17,461  0 0 

Conder 17,383  0 0 

Bywaters  17,168  0 0 

llali,  Beddall,  &.  Co 16,650  0 O 

Veto  Bros 16,800  0 0 

Holland*  Hauuen 16,49)  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 16,400  0 0 

Bras  j 10,339  0 0 

Luwrauco  16,2  6 0 0 

Colls  & Sons 15,970  0 0 

For  certain  works  at  Harvey-buildings,  8trand.  Mr.  W» 
Paiee,  architect  : — 

Timewell  (accepted). 


For  re-building  portion  of  premises  destroyed  by  fire  at 
13,  Greek-street,  for  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  W.  Paice,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Timewell  (accepted). 


For  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Hercules 
Pillars,  Greek-street,  Soho,  for  Mr.  J.  Higgins.  Mr. 
\V.  J.  Worthington,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs, 
Worthington  & Caoning 

Ear’.e  & Son  £750  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons  070  0 0 

Phillios ..  637  0 0 

Picfeorrgili  612  0 0 

Lamble  663  0 O 

-I.  & U.  Cocks  648  18  0 


For  Onslow  College  of  Science  and  Art,  King’s-ro&d, 
Chelsea.  Messrs.  John  T.  Stokes  & J.  E.  Arpin,  archi- 
tects : — 

Belham  & Co £1,895  0 0 

Strong  Bros 1,7<9  12  8 

Stimpson  ft  Co 1,698  0 0 

Smith  1 .651  o O 

Sharp  & Mills  1,615  ()  O 

Craske 1,620  0 0 

Holloway,  Lavender-hill  (accepted).  1,673  0 0 
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For  cast-iron  pipes  and  special  castings,  Contract  No.  2, 
Saltley  (Birmingham)  Sewerage  Works.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
engineer : — 

Macfarlano,  Strang.  & Co.,  Glas- 
gow   £2,131  0 0 

Jukes,  Coulson,  & Co.,  London  2,102  17  6 

Firmstone,  Stourbridge 2,030  0 0 

Cochrane  & Co.,  Dudley 1,920  0 0 

J.  & S.  Roberts,  West  Bromwich 

(accepted)  1,916  0 0 

8taunton  Iron  Works  Co.,  Notting- 
ham   1,908  0 0 


For  coffee  tavern  and  public  hall,  to  be  erected  at  Wool- 
wich, for  tho  Woolwich  ami  Piumstead  Coffee  Taverns 
Company  (Limited).  Mr.  Win.  Rickwood,  architect,  by 
■ o supplied;— 

£7,639  0 0 

7,632  0 0 

7,316  0 0 

7,267  0 0 

7,165  0 0 

7,131  0 0 

7,037 

6,935 

6,653 


whom  quantities  « 

Coombs  

8teed  Bros 

Wilkins  

Stiff  4 Son 

Bealo  

Reading  

Staines  4 Son 

Oaund  

Prout  

Huev  

Harris 

Julian  4 Co.  

Tongt  e 

Kirk  4 Randall 

Lonergan  4 Sons  (accepted).., 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  painting  St.  Thomas’  Square  Chapel,  Hackney  :— 
Shurmur  (accepted)  £233  10  0 


For  alterations  at  the  Lamb  and  Flag,  Homerton,  for 
Mr.  Schnepp.  Mr.  II.  J.  Newton,  architect  : - 

Shurmur £1,071  0 0 

Orimwood  695  0 0 

Godden 855  o 0 

813  0 


L&mble.., 
woo/ ;;; 


Counter t and  Petcterer' 


Mott 

Hilling  .. 
Rogers... 
Heath  ... 


788  0 0 
619  0 0 
615  19  0 
Work. 

£135  0 0 

133  0 0 

131  0 0 

127  0 0 


0 I 


For  three  villa  residences,  River-streot,  Islington.  Mr. 

William  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Brunsden 

A Budd 

Friggens £4,267 

Little  3,643 

Blow 3,410 

Anley  3,390  0 

Pritchard  3,337  0 

Niblett 3,120  0 

Dunford  4 Langham  2,995  0 

Saunders 2,794  0 

Larke  2,694  0 

Shurmur 2,091  0 

Aitchison  4 Walker 2,066  0 

Mattock 2,637  0 

Harper 2,625  0 

8teel  Bros 2,215  0 


For  alterations,  4c.,  to  the  Lawns,  Clapham  common, 
Mr.  Hudson,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied-.— 

Coney  4:767  0 0 

McLachlart  4 Sons 635  O 0 

K.  4 E.  Smith  612  7 0 


For  Lewisham  Congregational  Chnrcb  proposed  Sunday 
schools.  Mr.  Geo  Sherrin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
■by  Mr.  Ch*e.  Blomfield : — 


Pnestley 

Castle  

£5,483 

6,235 

Vincent  

Reading  

6,125 

6,110 

Tverman 

Stephenson 

4,997 

4,984 

Jones  4 Co 

Stephens  4 Ba6tow 

Julian  4 Co 

4,750 

4,699 

4.690 

4,690 

IliRKs  

Staines  4 Son  (accepted)  

Batlley  

llobern  

4,630 

4,484 

4,461 

4,426 

4,300 

Abley  

3,965 

For  alterations  and  decorations  to  Nos.  171  to  175, 
Regent-street.  Messrs.  Battorbury  4 Huxley,  architects. 
Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Clarke  £147  0 0 

Nightingale)  280  0 0 

Bv waters  218  0 0 

M'cLaolilan  4 Sons  233  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villa-residences  in  the 
Frien-road,  Lordship-lane,  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Lovett,  architect.  No  quantities  supplied : — 

Fisher  £1,625  0 0 

Eldridge  4 Gee 1,493  0 0 

Watsou  4 Dennett,  Dulwich 1,672  0 0 

Goad 1,291  0 0 

llersham 1,221  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a residence  (exclusive  of  domestic 
out-buildings),  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  James  Henderson.  Mr. 
Richard  Peters,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 


Watson  4 Dennett  

2,075 

0 

0 

Parrish  

2,000 

0 

0 
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decay  of  the  pictu- 
resque element  in  ur- 
ban architecture  has 
been  long  and  loudly 
lamented.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  more  cause 
existed  for  the  com- 
plaint four-and-twenty 
years  ago  than  is 
the  case  at  present. 
Whether  or  no  that 
be  bo,  the  general 
feeling  has  been  by 
no  means  dissipated. 
But  we  question  how 
far  any  architect,  or 
any  architectural  wri- 
ter, has  set  himself  to 
probe  the  question  to 
its  core ; to  inquire, 
llrst,  into  the  truth  of  the  complaint,  and  then, 
assuming  that  truth  to  be  clear,  to  inquire, 
further,  into  the  cause  of  the  change. 

In  illustration  of  the  position  that  there  is  an 
absence  from  onr  towns  of  the  special  form  of 
excellence  known  as  the  picturesque, — let  us  call 
attention  to  the  view  on  the  Pegnitz,  Nurem- 
berg, in  a recent  number  (No.  1920)  of  the 
Builder.  In  offering  it  to  our  readers  we  made 
some  remarks  on  the  contrast  it  presented  to 


much  that  is  going  on  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  infinite 
diversity  and  quaint  contrast  of  sky-line  and 
lines  of  construction  in  that  view.  The  picture 
is  full  of  a vigorous  and  racy  originality.  It  is 
the  originality  of  a time  when  the  burghers  of  a 
town  wore  iron  by  their  side,  and  were  by  no 
meauB  unhandy  in  its  use.  Look  at  the  doubly- 
guarded  bridge ; the  strong  round  tower  that 
forms  its  outer  entranoe ; itself  approached 
by  a wooden  structure  that  seems  to  have 
replaced  a drawbridge,  and  which,  in  case 
of  any  attack  on  the  town,  could  be 
readily  destroyed.  The  close-covered  gallery 
crossing  the  river  i3  supported  by  two  arches 
giving  ample  waterway  for  floods,  if  we  may 
judge  by  comparing  the  height  of  their  soffit 
with  the  level  of  the  river.  Cityward  a more 
lofty  and  ponderous  tower,  pierced  for  culverins, 
or  for  other  ancient  weapons  of  projectile  force, 
dominates  river,  bridge,  and  entrance-turret. 
Under  cover  of  this  castellated  building,  and 
■throwing  down  a flight  of  steps  to  the  river  itself, 
stands  a mansion  that  was  built  for  the  abode 
of  some  well-to-do  citizen.  A stout  iron  cage 
protects  the  small  windows  necessary  for  the 
ground-floor.  Above,  a sense  of  more  security  has 
allowed  the  architect  to  think  rather  of  habita- 
tion than  of  defence.  A double  gallery  looks 
out  on  the  river,  telling  of  times  when  arms  of 
precision  and  of  long  range  could  not  be  brought 
to  riddle  the  palisades,  or  to  sweep  them  of  their 


I 
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occupants.  The  lofty  gable,  framed  together 
like  a piece  of  shipbuilding,  rises  to  throw  off 
the  winter  snow.  Behind,  the  turrets  of  the 
church  appeal  to  the  invisible  guardians  of  the 
city ; and  gables,  and  peaks,  and  weathercocks 
all  assert  their  respective  sturdy  and  substantial 
individuality. 

In  all  this  we  see  no  striving  after  effect, — 
no  effort  to  be  romantic, — or  Classic,  or  Teutonic, 
or  anything  else.  In  a rude  but  not  ignoble 
state  of  society, — it  would  seem  the  architect 
knew  what  was  needed  for  the  burgher  and 
what  for  the  city.  With  a proper  deliberation, 
and  at  an  ample  outlay,  he  provided  what  was 
needed.  Hence  the  sense  of  fitness  and  of  com- 
fort that  the  perspective  awakens  in  the  mind. 
The  building  is  picturesque  as  the  reflex  and 
the  embodiment  of  a state  of  society  so  far 
removed  from  that  which  surrounds  ns,  that  it 
excites  something  of  the  sense  of  wonder  when 
we  regard  it.  Thus,  in  spite  of  simplicity  and 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  direct  decoration,  we 
linger  with  pleasure  over  such  a view. 

We  refer  to  this  peep  at  Nuremberg,  because 
it  furnishes  a very  striking  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  urban  architecture  and  street 
architecture.  It  is  an  example  of  the  former. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  second.  We  can- 
not doubt  that,  whether  straight  or  crooked, 
there  is  a street  that  leads  from  the  bridge  to 
the  church.  But  that  Btreet  is  not  the  motive 
or  central  feature  of  the  scene.  It  exists  as  a 
necessity,  not  as  a pictorial  or  architectural 
feature  of  the  town.  And  so  it  is  in  Genoa, — so 
it  was  in  all  those  Mediaeval  cities  in  which 
houses  rose  into  inaccessible  towers,  and  per- 
sonal defence  was  more  studied  than  freedom 
of  intercourse,  or  open  pursuit  of  trade. 

With  those  cities  that  are  the  offspring  of  the 
present  time  (such  as  Birkenhead,  for  example), 
or  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  present 
time  are  veiling,  if  not  crushing,  the  ancient 
nucleus  of  city  life  under  an  ever-growing  skirt 
of  densely-peopled  Buburb,  the  case  is  altogether 
different.  Accommodation  for  traffic  assumes 
the  foremost  place.  The  idea  of  defence  has 
evaporated.  The  houses  have  long  lost  the 
character  of  fortalice,  because  it  is  not  against 
the  strong  hand  of  rapine  or  of  oppresion  that 
the  chief  defence  is  now  required.  Next,  they 
have  lost  the  character  of  habitations.  For  a 
verandah  in  which  the  burgher  of  Nuremberg 
might  calmly  smoke  his  pipe  and  look  forth  on 
the  river,  we  find  substituted  as  large  as  possible 
an  area  of  plate-glass,  behind  which  the 
merchandise  within  is  made  temptingly  visible 
to  the  passers-by.  And  so  freely  is  this  done, 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  not  even  the  safe- 
guard of  iron  bars  so  set  as  to  prevent  any  one 
who  broke  the  windows  from  making  his  entrance 
into  the  warehouse.  A plate  of  glass,  which  a 
glazier’s  diamond,  a pistol  bullet,  or  even  a short 
iron  bar  sharply  applied,  would  at  once  shatter, 
is  the  sole  defence  of  costly  tissues,  rich  stores, 
even  of  gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewelry.  And 
the  architect  has,  by  slow  degrees,  oome  to 
consider  this  mode  of  fronting  the  street  suffi- 


cient, because  behind  or  without  the  glass  is  the 
invisible  but  ever-present  safeguard  of  publie 
order. 

It  will  be  evident  to  those  who  have  thus  far 
accompanied  us  in  our  reflections,  that  the  pas- 
sage from  one  phase  to  another  of  civilisation  is 
faithfully  represented  by  architecture.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  how  hostile  are  such 
changes  to  structural  beauty,  and  to  real  archi- 
tectural effect.  When  a city  is  rebuilt  after  a 
bombardment,  or  after  a fire,  there  is  an  occa- 
eion  given  for  foundiug  a new  architectural 
order  that  shall  correspond  to  the  new  political 
order.  But  when  the  change  is  insensible, 
individual,  bit  by  bit,  this  is  impossible.  Often, 
too,  in  the  course  of  chaDge,  something  perfectly 
incongruous  is  introduced  by  some  personal 
whim  that  is  alike  out  of  place  in  itself,  and 
injurious  in  its  effect  on  the  older  building. 
Thus  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  streets  in 
any  southern  English  town,  in  which  houses  of 
two,  three,  or  even  four  hundred  years  old  arrest 
the  eye  of  the  draughtsman  in  goodly  succes- 
sion, look  at  the  new  Stores ! — a neatly  stuc- 
coed imitation  of  two  or  three  Greek  temples 
piled  one  on  the  top  of  another,  with  fine  large 
plate-glass  windows  on  the  ground-floor  to  act 
as  a podium  to  support  the  upper  orders  ! Very 
clean,  very  neat,  very  exact,  very  charming, 
probably,  to  the  builder ; but  as  atrocious  as 
any  jumble  oould  be.  And  that  for  the  twofold 
reason  that,  in  a climate  like  our  own,  a Grecian 
temple  is  not  the  kind  of  building  in  which  to 
sell  sugar  and  bacon ; aud  that,  if  only  shed- 
room  and  open  window  be  required,  it  would  bo 
less  obnoxious  to  supply  them  in  the  plainest 
and  most  unmistakable  form,  amid  a company 
of  Jacobean,  Caroline,  and  Elizabethan  houses, 
than  to  introduce  the  smug  tidiness  of  Stucco- 
ville. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  while  our  popula- 
tion increases  at  its  present  rate,  the  true 
requirements  of  making  straight,  wide,  and 
commodious  streets  to  accommodate  the  ever- 
increasing  traffic  of  our  towns,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  desire  to  tempt  the  wayfarer  to  become 
a purchaser  by  the  display  of  articles  in  the 
windows  of  the  houses  lining  the  streets,  will 
continue  to  control  the  efforts  of  the  architect. 
In  such  a state  of  things  the  house  will  more 
and  more  cease  to  be  individual  and  distinctive. 
The  terrace,  or  the  row,  or  the  front,  is  all  that 
the  artist  can  hope  to  modify.  In  London,  under 
the  auspices  of  Nash  and  other  architects,  the 
first  step  in  reconstruction  that  was  taken 
on  a large  scale,  since  the  time  of  Wren  and 
Chambers,  was  the  erection  of  Regent-street. 
As  a rule,  in  London,  we  Beem  to  have  now 
passed  into  a stage  when  the  arrangement  of 
the  street  is  admitted  (not  in  every  case,  but  iu 
most  cases)  to  be  the  first  point. 

On  the  Continent,  where  in  many  cases  the 
urban  builders  have  been  at  work  as  indus- 
triously as  among  ourselves,  very  much  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  street  architects  o 
regarded  in  masses  and  great  lines.  In  Paris, 
in  Marseilles,  in  Turin,  in  many  other  Continental 
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cities,  lines  of  honses,  with  shops  on  their  base- 
ments, are  extending  for  mile  after  mile,  which 
have  a palatial  rather  than  a petty  commercial 
appearance.  It  is  true  that  an  amount  of  con- 
trol is  exercised  by  urban  as  well  as  by  central 
authorities  in  those  cities,  to  which  we  should 
no  more  be  ready  to  submit  than  to  the  (to  ub) 
intolerable  burden  of  the  octroi.  We  are  not 
now  arguing  either  way,  for  or  against,  suoh 
control.  We  are  only  investigating  the  facts. 
Urban  architecture,  in  the  Continental  cities  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  in  many  other 
cases,  has  become  a special  branch  of  the  study 
of  the  architect.  Not  only  the  accommodation 
of  traffic,  but  the  exigencies  of  military  command 
have  been  carefully  studied.  With  the  strati- 
graphic plans  thus  determined  has  been  asso- 
ciated the  conception  of  noble,  and  sometimes 
monotonous,  elevations ; treating  the  rows  of 
honses  that  line  the  streets  in  somewhat  of  a 
palatial  style,  and  thus  producing  an  architec- 
ture which  is  more  truly  the  child  of  the 
nineteenth  century  than  any  other  mode  of 
treatment  or  of  conception. 

Urban  architecture  of  this  class  is,  no  doubt, 
at  the  same  time  street  architecture.  It  might 
almost  be  named  Imperial  architecture,  when 
we  regard  the  era  of  its  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  France.  But  we  are  precluded  from 
the  use  of  the  term  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
noble  lines  of  new  street,  with  arcaded  foot- 
paths,— leading  to  a fountain,  or  a palace,  or 
some  other  central  point, — which  form  the  new 
part  of  Turin.  Nor  are  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  be  left  out  of  consideration.  That  the 
palatial  street  architecture  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  attained,  in  not  a few  instances, 
great  dignity  and  beauty,  no  one  familiar  with 
Europe  can  deny.  But  two  considerations  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  it.  One  is, 
that  there  are  special  causes  which  oppose  its 
introduction,  on  any  comprehensive  scale,  into 
England;  the  other  is  that,  by  whatever  term 
of  admiration  we  may  designate  it,  it  cannot  be 
described  as  picturesque. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  force  of  that  word  as 
applied  to  architecture  ? Since  the  word 
picturesque  was  coined,  msthetic  study  has 
advanced  so  far  as  to  demand  a new  termin- 
ology. Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  more  racy 
term, we  have  theLatin-like  adjective,”  pictorial.” 
Both  words  mean  “ like  a picture  ” ; and  yet 
they  are  not  applied  by  the  artist  or  the  art- 
writer  as  convertible  terms.  We  attach  an  idea 
of  more  stately  dignity  to  the  word  “pictorial.” 
We  have  some  idea  of  rustic  quaintness  lurking 
in  our  minds  when  we  use  the  word  “ pic- 
turesque.” How  Bhall  we  analyse  the  dis- 
tinction ? 

Without  being  led  to  wander  too  far  from  our 
subject  by  an  etymological  hint,  we  think  we 
may  indicate  one  charactf  ristic  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  architecture  that  will  be  enough  for 
our  present  purposes.  We  should  say,  then, 
that  for  a building  to  be  picturesque,  the  first 
requisite  is  a broken  and  distinctive  sky-line. 
We  must  so  far  qualify  this  remark  as  to  admit 
that  a picturesque  building  may  be  seen  which 
is  not  relieved  against  the  sky,  from  the  best 
points  of  view.  It  may,  for  example,  be  a 
cottage  embowered  in  a wood.  In  that  case, 
what  we  call  sky-line  does  not  properly  exist. 
But  there  will  be  what  corresponds  to  it,  and 
takes  its  places, — relieved  outline.  If  that  out- 
line be  tame,  regular,  bi-lateral,  perfect  in  its 
balance,  the  element  of  the  picturesque  will  be, 
we  submit,  wanting.  A turret  here, — a gable 
there, — a lofty  and  twisted  chimney, — an  out- 
line so  like  that  of  a wood  or  a copse  that,  at  a 
distance,  the  observer  may  inquire  whether  the 
profile  on  the  horizon  is  that  of  trees  or  of 
buildings, — that,  certainly,  is  what  we  expect 
when  we  speak  of  the  picturesque  in  building. 

Against  this  marked  individuality  of  structure 
(which  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  view 
of  Nuremberg  to  which  we  have  before  referred) 
the  street  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury makes  a protest.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
a protest  that  is  absolute,  or  that  will  not  be 
overruled.  On  the  contrary,  we  have,  even  in 
London,  buildings  growing  up  here  and  there 
which,  by  their  magnitude  as  well  as  by  their 
architectural  outline,  will  by  and  by  impart  the 
air  of  a true  picturesque  grandeur  to  their 
neighbourhood,  if  only  we  are  able  to  prevent 
the  uprising  of  forms  so  hideous  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood as  to  destroy  all  that  is  either 
picturesque  or  pictorial.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  Haddon,  or  Lorigleat,  or  the  Papal 
castle  at  Avignon,  or  any  other  building,  how- 
ever romantic  in  its  associations,  on  the  eye,  if 


it  were  neighboured  by  an  enormous  wagon- 
roof  like  that  of  the  Charing  Cross  or  of  the 
Cannon-street  Station  ? Such  aa  ungainly 
neighbour  would  absolutely  crush  and  obliterate 
the  finest  architectural  coup  d’ce-il.  But  apart 
from  such  monstrosities  as  these,  or  as  the 
enormous  cowl  which  deforms  another  London 
sky-line,  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  some  of 
our  new  buildings  bid  fair  so  far  to  dominate 
the  lines  of  house  and  street  facade  as  togive  many 
picturesque  effects  to  London  architecture, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames. 

No  better  instance  of  what  we  mean  can  be  cited 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. We  are  not  now  about  to  talk  again  of 
the  general  elevations  of  this  great  palace,  or  to 
inquire  whether,  considering  the  style  adopted, 
a greater  diversity  of  elevation  would  not  have 
been  an  improvement.  We  only  wish  to  look  at 
the  fact.  Take  the  river  front.  There  can,  we 
apprehend,  be  no  question  that  the  front  would 
fail  to  impress  the  observer  with  as  much  sense 
of  the  real  importance  and  dignity  of  the  building 
as  it  now  conveys,  were  it  not  dominated  by  the 
lofty  and  irregularly-disposed  towers.  If  we 
suppose  that  a Victoria  Tower  had  been  erected 
at  each  end  of  the  fa9ade,  while  a certain  sense 
of  grandeur  might  have  been  produced  on  the 
miud  on  a very  close  approach, — we  suppose  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  effect  of  the  building  from 
a distance  would  have  been  immeasurably  im- 
paired. The  variation  in  the  height,  position, 
and  proportions,  of  the  three  most  lofty  parts  of 
this  great  palace,  as  defined  against  the  skj  -line, 
gives  a charm  to  the  whole  which  could  not  be 
attained,  we  apprehend,  without  this  picturesque 
element  of  irregularity.  Dominated  by  the 
towers,  the  uniformity  and  balance  of  the  facade 
lose  their  otherwise  artificial  look.  The  towers 
raise  the  fatjade  from  the  rank  of  street  archi- 
tecture to  that  of  urban  architecture. 

If  thus  “ the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place 
to  new,”  we  may  hope  that  out  of  the  very  needs 
and  requirements  of  social  life  will  arise  build- 
ings of  a magnitude  and  beauty  that  will  so  far 
relieve  and  dominate  the  increasingly  artificial 
regularity  of  our  street  fronts  as  to  render  the 
London  of  the  twentieth  century  worthy  of  the 
noble  river  which  was  the  cradle  of  commerce, 
and  which  thus  determined  the  locality  of  the 
metropolis.  And  this  is  the  more  needful 
because  of  the  special  element  of  poverty  in 
street  architecture  which  is  present  in  much  of 
London,  and  also  in  Paris,  Marseilles,  Turin, 
Rome,  or  Naples.  The  truth  is,  that  our  ancient 
and  sturdy  boast,  “ Every  Englishman’s  house 
is  his  castle,”  proud  as  it  may  be  from  a 
constitutional  standpoint,  is  highly  un-archi- 
tectural  when  we  come  to  deal  with  urban 
architecture.  For  the  Englishmen  are  so  many, 
—and  many  of  them  so  poor, — that  the  castle 
shrinks  to  a very  modest  Bize.  A six-roomed 
castle  can  hardly,  by  any  stress  of  genius,  be 
made  imposing  and  architecturally  happy.  At 
all  events,  it  is  one  of  half  a million  of 
closely -packed  neighbouring  castles  of  the  same 
kind.  The  Frenchman  or  the  Italian  who 
requires  one,  two,  three,  or  more  rooms,  is  con- 
tent to  take  them  in  a large  building.  The 
Englishman,  at  all  events,  if  he  be  married,  is 
never  happy  without  he  has  the  key  of  the  street 
door  in  his  own  possession.  This  disposition, 
unfortunately,  is  hostile  to  fine  building.  Even 
in  the  one  item  of  ground-rent,  where  urban 
sites  are  continually  rising  in  value,  the  small 
house  system  is  a most  extravagant  one.  The 
same  thing  may  be  urged  as  to  almost  every 
detail  of  building : a monastery,  or  a barrack 
or  a palace,  as  we  see  these  buildings  abroad, 
may  at  once  present  true  architectural  dignity, 
and  afford  convenient  and  accessible  accommo- 
dation for  very  poor  inmates.  In  the  magni- 
ficent view  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius,  as  he  looks  north- 
wards across  the  deep  blue  of  the  magic  bay,  to 
the  white  houses  of  Naples  gleaming  in  the 
sun,  there  is  a building  which  impresses  the 
attention  more  than  the  Royal  palace,  the  tower 
of  Masaniello’s  church,  or  any  of  the  really  noble 
buildings  within  ken.  It  is  the  Albergo  dei 
Poveii;  we  suppose  we  may  call  it  a gigantic 
almshouse.  It  is  a building  erected  on  charitable 
grounds,  to  give  shelter  to  the  houseless  poor. 
Yet  so  well  proportioned  is  the  edifice,  as  well 
as  so  large,  that  at.the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  it  appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  important 
edifice  in  Naples.  The  only  parall  1 to  this  in 
our  country,  and  it  is  a very  distant  one,  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  union  workhouses.  The  idea 
of  combination  in  an  abode  is  one  so  distasteful 
to  the  Englishman,  as  a general  rule,  that  but 


small  way  has  as  yet  been  made  in  those  well- 
intended  efforts  to  introduce  the  system  of  flats, 
or  other  combined  dwellings,  to  which  we  have 
on  not  a few  occasions  heretofore  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  principle  of  com- 
bination of  abodes  has  attained  a remarkable 
development  in  London.  In  183 1,  before  the 
completion  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway,  the  hotels  of  London  had  by  no  means 
assumed  any  special  architectural  character. 
They  either  resembled,  and  indeed  were,  one 
or  two  private  houses  run  together,  as  in  the 
case,  if  we  rightly  recollect,  of  the  Clarendon, 
and  later  of  the  Trafalgar  Hotel ; or  they  were 
local  inns,  built  for  the  cheap  accommodation 
of  coach  passengers,  as  the  Gloucester  Coffee 
House,  or  the  White  Horse  Cellar.  City-ward 
there  were,  and  in  some  cases  there  yet  remain, 
inns  of  a somewhat  Shakspearian  stamp, — Green 
Dragons,  and  Bulls,  and  Griffins,  and  the  like,  in 
which  external  wooden  galleries  looked  down  on 
the  inn  yard,  and  gave  access  to  the  separate 
bed-rooms.  Whether  built  as  hostelries  or  not, 
these  ancient  inns  were  revivals  of  an  early 
form  of  that  architecture.  A large  gate- 
way, took  up  great  part  of  the  street  front ; and 
the  body  of  the  building  extended  rather  at  right 
angles  to,  than  along,  the  main  street.  The 
Euston  Hotel,  considered  an  enormous  structure 
when  completed,  was  a bold  anticipation  of  the 
requirements  of  the  passenger  traffic  to  be 
developed  by  the  Birmingham  Railway ; and 
was  an  instance  of  confident  and  verified  fore- 
sight. Now  the  Euston  and  its  twin  brother  are 
by  no  means  conspicuous  for  size.  Hotels  are 
more  and  more  swelling  into  palatial  build- 
ings, and  that  not  in  London  alone,  but  at 
Brighton,  Bournemouth,  and  elsewhere.  The 
Langham,  the  Victoria,  the  Charing  Cross,  and 
the  Midland  hotels  are  among  the  buildings  that 
first  catch  the  attention  in  a bird’s  eye  view  of 
London ; and  each  addition  to  the  number 
endeavours  to  out-top,  or  to  outawell,  its  pre- 
decessor. 

That  combined  residences  for  the  permanent 
bachelor  inhabitants  of  London,  or  for  the  small 
family,  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  hotels,  we 
think  extremely  probable.  Even  as  it  is,  those 
central  spots  that  have  been  successively  cleared 
for  purposes  of  improvement,  as  close  by  Holborn- 
viaduct  and  in  Northumberland-avenue,  are  being 
lined  by  houses  of  what,  years  ago,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a prodigious  height.  How  far 
the  “ mansions  ” which  have  raised  legal  diffi- 
culties on  account  of  their  great  elevation,  have 
answered,  or  are  likely  to  be  imitated,  we  are 
not  now  prepared  to  say.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  street  architecture  is  assuming  a phase  of 
magnitude  and  costliness  which  is  transforming 
the  face  of  London.  Whether  the  assertion  of 
individual  taste  (or  the  absence  of  that  quality), 
will  land  us  in  a jumble  of  costly  monstrosities, 
or  whether  combination,  instead  of  competition, 
among  proprietors  and  architects  will  give  a 
more  harmonious  character  to  our  street  archi- 
tecture, we  may  not  venture  to  predict.  The 
one  point  which  strikes  us  as  indubitable  is  this  : 
Unless  the  grandeur  of  publio  buildings,  and  the 
features  of  lofty  towers,  spires,  or  pinnacles, 
erected,  not  to  gratify  private  fancy,  but  in 
true  architectural  symbolism  of  the  object  of  the 
edifices  which  they  adorn,  keop  pace  with  the 
increasing  hugeness  of  private  or  of  business 
structures, — of  shops,  warehouses,  and  hotels, — 
whatever  cost  may.be  lavished  on  the  street 
architecture  of  London,  the  element  of  the 
picturesque  will  be  absent.  Rows  of  large 
houses,  when  smoke  and  decay  have  been  at 
work  on  them  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  will  not 
be  much  more  imposing  than  rows  of  small 
houses ; unless  the  public  building  assumes  its 
true  position  as  dominant  over  building  that  is 
private,  and  unless  a varied  and  picturesque 
sky-line  counteracts  the  level  sameness  of  in- 
interminable  rows  of  parapets  or  of  chimneys. 


Brixton. — The  fuundation-stone  and  three 
memorial  Btones  of  the  proposed  new  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Brixton,  were  laid  on  the  1st  instant. 
The  site  of  the  new  edifice  is  in  Santley-street, 
Ferndale-road,  Brixton.  The  building  will  be 
of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  and  terra-cotta  dress- 
ings. It  will  seat  1,6-10  people,  and  will  be 
provided  with  galleries  on  both  sides.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Habershon  & Fawckner, 
of  Bloomsbury-square,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  D.  C.  Jones  & Co.,  of  Gloucester. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Manning  will  act  as  clerk  of  the 
works. 


July  17,  1880.] 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  EXPLOSION  OF  GAS 
NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

It  13  now  seventy-eight  years  since  the  Soho 
Factory,  near  Birmingham,  was  first  lighted 
with  coal-gas  by  William  Murdoch,  and  it  is 
sixty-seven  years  since  Clegg,  Manby,  & Murdoch 
erected  apparatus  for  the  lighting  of  London  by 
the  same  agency.  The  first  publie  display  of 
the  new  illuminating  power  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  Czar,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  City, 
when  they  received  the  hospitality  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  Guildhall.  At  that  time  the  direst 
predictions  were  made  as  to  the  danger  that 
London  would  be  blown  up.  With  the  exception 
of  local  cases  of  damage  (such  as  that  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Garabart,  iu  the  Avenue-road, 
Regent’s  Park),  due  to  neglect  in  shutting  off 
the  gas-cocks,  no  approach  to  the  fulfilment  of 
such  menaces  has  occurred  until,  on  Monday, 
July  5th,  the  series  of  explosions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tottenham-court-road,  described  in 
our  last  number,  led  many  persons  to  form  the 
conclusion  that  London  had  been  visited  by  an 
earthquake. 

The  reason  of  this  long  immunity  from 
mischief  is  simple;  and  simple  is  the  reason  of 
the  catastrophe  which  has  just  occurred.  And 
while  lamenting  the  loss  of  life,  the  terror,  and 
the  distress  occasioned  by  the  explosion,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  causes 
both  of  the  safety  which  is  the  rule,  and  of  the 
destruction  which  is  the  exception,  and  to  show 
that  alarm  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  re- 
currence of  such  an  event  is  rendered  more 
unlikely  than  was  the  explosion  itself,  after  an 
experience  of  three-quarters  of  a century. 

We  do  not  forget,  of  course,  the  explosion  of  a 
gas-holder,  or  deny  the  danger  attendant  on 
the  use  of  coal-gas,  except  under  proper  super- 
vision. But  we  can  reassure  our  readers  against 
such  a thing  as  the  sudden  discovery  of  a new 
source  of  danger  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  which  has  been  the  comfortable  pre- 
diction of  certain  sensational  announcements. 
Although  caused  by  the  explosion  of  gas,  the 
oatastrophe  in  Tottenham-court-road  cannot  be 
brought  under  the  category  of  accidents  likely 
to  arise  from  the  ordinary  use  of  gas.  In  fact, 
it  has  a much  closer  analogy  to  those  explosions 
of  which,  year  after  year,  we  have  so  many 
instances  to  lament  in  our  coal-mines. 

Coal-gas,  our  readers  pretty  generally  are 
aware,  as  it  is  sent  through  the  subterranean 
pipes  which  honeycomb  the  metropolis  is  not 
by  itself  either  explosive  or  combustible.  To 
burn  or  to  detonate  it  requires  an  admixture  of 
oxygen.  This  may  be  supplied  from  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  And  so  far  is  the  carburettod 
hydrogen  gas  used  for  the  illumination  of  our 
oitios  from  being  a dangerous  explosive  sub- 
stance, that  the  slight  pressure  which  is  measured 
by  half  an  inoh  of  water  is  enough  to  maintain 
such  a curront  as  to  allow  the  issuing  gas  to 
burn  freely,  without  the  least  fear  that  the  flame 
should  make  it3  way  into  the  pipe  that  supplies 
the  burners. 

The  reason  of  this  safety  lies  in  the  fact  that 
coal  gas  is  only  explosive  when  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  oxygen.  Pure  hydrogen 
burns  with  a pale  blue  flame  of  intense  heat, 
and  carburettod  hydrogen  with  a more  lumi- 
nous, though  less  hot,  flame,  if  allowed  to  catch 
fire  at  the  moment  of  its  coming  into  contact 
with  the  atmosphere.  The  brilliant  oxyhydrogen 
light  is  produced  by  the  inflammation  of  these 
two  gases  at  the  moment  they  are  brought  into 
contact  in  the  proportions  which  constitute 
water.  The  action,  comparatively,  is  gentle. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  carburetted  hydrogen 
be  mixed  with  a certain  proportion  of  oxygen, 
or  of  common  air,  it  forms  a dangerous  explo- 
sive. Quiet  combustion  is  then  impossible;  and 
on  the  contact  of  flame,  spark,  or  red-hot  metal, 
the  whole  mixture  instantly  explodes. 

This  is  what  occurs  in  the  workings  of  the 
collieries.  From  all  newly-cut  bituminous  coal, 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  more  or  less  rapidly 
issues.  At  times  stores  of  this  gas  are  tapped  by 
the  miner,  and  a large  volume  issues  from  the 
workings.  One  main  aim  of  the  ventilation  of 
coal-mines  is  to  keep  up  such  a constant  circula- 
tion of  air  as  shall  prevent  the  formation  of  an 
explosive  mixture.  And,  as  it  is  known  that  this 
precaution  will  at  times  fail,  the  other  element 
of  safety  is  the  absence  of  any  naked  light  with 
whioh  the  gas  may  come  in  contact : the  use, 
in  fact,  of  the  safety-lamp. 

What  occurred  on  the  5th  of  July  was  this. 
Gas  had  leaked  from  the  mains  iu  use  into  a 
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new  main  which  was  in  process  of  fitting,  and 
which  had  not  yet  been  connected  with  the  gas- 
works. It  was  supposed  that  this  pipe,  which 
is  of  the  large  diameter  of  36  in.,  was  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  merely  contained  ordinary 
air.  By  some  unsuspected  filtration,  however, 
coal-gas  had  made  its  way  into  this  pipe.  Of 
course  no  current  of  ventilation  had  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  phenomena  which  occurred 
showed  that  the  mechanical  mixture  which  had 
taken  place  was  irregular  and  imperfect,  attain- 
ing in  some  places  highly  explosive  proportions, 
and  in  the  intervals  only  combustible  propor- 
tions. It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  infil- 
tration of  gas  was  entirely  unsuspected.  The 
terrible  warning  which  ha3  occurred  will  teach 
the  gasfitter  hereafter  to  regard  an  empty  pipe 
as  a possible  source  of  danger.  But  we  are  un- 
aware of  any  circumstance  which  pointed  in 
that  direction  before  last  week  ; and  we  appre- 
hend that,  if  any  engineer  had  been  asked, 
“Can  there  be  any  coal-gas  in  the  ‘dead 
main,’  ” he  would  have  replied,  “ Certainly  not.” 
How  it  got  in  is  matter  of  question.  But  its 
presence  is  proved  by  the  explosion.  So  also  is 
the  fact  that  explosive  mixtures  were  only 
locally  formed,  although  there  was  enough 
carburetted  hydrogen  in  the  mains  to  communi- 
cate flame  from  one  to  another  of  these  local 
mixtures  along  the  whole  length  marked  by  tho 
successive  explosions. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  most  unlikely  that  such 
a catastrophe  should  recur.  The  laying  of  a3-ft. 
main  is  not  an  ordinary  occurrence.  And  for  tho 
future,  being  now  aware  that  such  a main  may 
become  a possible  source  of  danger  while  being 
laid,  the  engineer  will  take  precautions  of  which 
no  one  ever  dreamed  before  the  recent  event. 

As  to  the  questions,  “ How  was  the  light  com- 
municated ?”  and  “ How  did  the  gas  get  into  the 
main  ?/’  it  is  possible  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
certainly  to  reply.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
nothing  could  be  more  straightforward  and 
honourable  than  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
Ilawkes.  Under  the  circumstances  we  have  men- 
tioned, it  is  clear  that  no  blame  can  be  thrown 
on  any  of  the  officers  or  men  employed.  Tho 
peril  was  not,  indeed, — or  rather  will  not  bo  in 
future, — as  mysterious  as  that  of  earthquake, 
but  it  was  quite  as  much  unforeseen.  As  to  the 
other  question,  the  lesson  is  more  practical.  Tho 
gas  companies  and  the  water  companies  of 
London  are  aware  of  the  constant  loss  of  a pro- 
portion of  their  gas  and  of  their  water.  The 
gas  sent  into  the  mains  is  not  accounted  for  by 
the  consumers  by  some  five  per  cent.  The  loss 
of  water  is  yet  more  considerable.  If  wc  ask 
how  this  can  be,  we  have  an  immediate  ex- 
planation afforded  by  one  of  the  great  bar- 
barisms of  our  present  arrangements.  For  a 
delicate  system  of  closed  pipes,  conveying  either 
water  or  the  more  subtle  fluid  of  gas,  the  first 
element  of  secure  maintenance  is,  that  the  joints 
should  be  undisturbed.  How  do  wo  effect  this? 
We  dig  a tronch  in  the  ground ; lay  the  pipes 
with  due  care ; shovel  in  the  earth,  and  turn 
carts,  vans,  omnibuses,  and  even  traction- 
engines  and  steam-rollers,  over  the  top.  We 
might,  with  as  much  good  sense,  set  a gang  of 
men  to  drill  holes  in  the  pipes  at  such  intervals 
as  pleased  them.  Displacement  must  begin  as 
soon  as  a road  is  opened  for  traffic.  After  a 
time  leakage  results.  When  the  leakage  has 
become  so  serious  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
nose,  or  by  tho  dampness  of  the  street,  a gang 
of  men  make  their  appearance.  They  quietly 
deposit  logs  of  wood  or  other  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  traffic,  pull  off  their  coats,  and  com- 
mence an  attack  on  the  road  with  enormous  pick- 
axes.  Pitching,  paving,  asphalte,  macadam, — 
whatever  be  the  artificial  surface  of  the  roadway, 
yields  at  once  to  the  attack.  The  sextons  of 
the  mains  delve  down  as  if  intent  on  carrying 
out  a burial  ceremonial  of  their  own  in  the  heart 
of  the  metropolis.  Then  come  men  with  devils, 
that  is  to  say,  iron  fire-baskets,  which  are  known 
by  that  profane  title,  and  solder  the  joints  of 
the  pipes.  The  work  is  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  the  traffic  having  to  stop  or  to 
go  round,  as  best  it  likes,  mean  time.  A good 
job,  no  doubt,  is  made  of  it.  The  leaks  are  stopped 
as  far  as  they  are  discovered ; and  as  soon  as 
they  are  stopped,  measures  are  taken  for  re- 
opening them.  The  earth  is  shovelled  in  again, 
the  traffic  is  turned  on  again,  and  the  difference 
between  the  resisting-power  of  newly-filled 
earth  and  of  that  which  has  been  consolidated 
by  pressure  is  thus  set  in  operation  as  a sure 
and  rapid  mode  of  producing  more  leaks.  The 
whole  process  is  good  for  trade.  It  employs  a 
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certain  set  of  workmen  in  a work  which,  with 
proper  arrangements,  would  be  wholly  un- 
necessary. It  is  thus  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  ultra  democratic  theory  of  the  true  mode 
of  conducting  public  work.  The  freedom  of  the 
subject  is  respected,  the  independence  of  the 
various  companies  is  respected, — independence 
alike  of  one  another  and  of  the  public  con- 
venience. If  a street  is  ripped  up  to-day  by 
the  water  companies,  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
gas  companies  should  not  have  their  innings. 
Thu3  every  one  is  served  in  turn.  The  cost  of 
water  and  of  gas  is  increased  by  preventible 
leakage,  by  preventible  work  done  in  search 
of  the  leaks,  and  by  cost  of  reparation.  That 
principle  which  is  held  by  Borne  persons  to 
underlie  the  social  compact, — namely,  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  provide  work  for  tho  working- 
man, is  carried  out  to  a great  extent  by  the 
provision  of  a good  deal  of  unnecessary  work. 
That  under  such  conditions  leakage  has  for  once 
occurred  into,  instead  of  merely  out  of,  a pipe, 
need  surprise  no  one.  It  has,  however,  had 
the  effect  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  one 
real  cause  of  the  calamity  that  has  recently 
occurred. 

There  are  certain  subjects  on  which  thepublio 
writer,  after  a time,  learns  to  be  silent.  Not  for 
the  reason  that  he  has  nothing  to  say,  but  for 
the  reason  that,  having  something  very  im- 
portant to  say,  he  knows  that  so  deaf  an  ear  will 
be  turned  to  bis  remonstrances  that  he  loses 
heart  in  the  matter.  Such  has  been  tho  case 
with  regard  to  preventible  explosions  in  collieries. 
We  have  moro  than  once  or  twice  pointed  out 
the  fact  that,  if  a convenient  and  luminous  safety 
lamp  (of  which  we  could  with  certainty  suggest 
the  principle)  were  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
miners,  and  if  the  men  were  properly  soarched 
before  being  allowed  to  descend  the  shaft,  ex- 
plosions would  cease,  — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
proper  regulations  as  to  the  use  of  powder  were 
also  enforoed.  In  the  same  way  we  have  pointed 
out,  over  and  over  again,  the  great  waste  of 
money  involved  in  our  inexcusable  mode  of 
laying  the  mains  of  tho  water  and  gas  com- 
panies through  the  streets.  If  the  bill  of  costs 
were  cast  up,  it  would  be  a heavy  one.  Look  at 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  reconstruction  of  road,  the 
extra  wear  and  tear  of  carriages,  the  loss  of 
time,  the  injury  to  horses, — of  all  this  we  have 
often  spoken.  Now  we  have  a very  serious 
item  to  add  to  this  cost,  namely,  that  of  the 
leakage  of  the  gas  and  water  pipes,  at  all  events 
to  a very  considerable  extent.  If  we  set  down 
100,0001.  per  annum  as  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  loss  by  leakage,  we  shall  probably  be  far 
within  the  mark.  Then  comes  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  damage  effected  by  leakage ; and 
here  is  a very  grave  and  important  considera- 
tion. In  the  present  case,  loss  of  life  and  great 
alarm  are  added  to  the  foregoing  results  of 
neglect.  Nor  need  we  hesitate,  however  much 
light  may  be  thrown  on  tho  actual  facts  of  the 
present  case,  to  attribute  the  leakage  which  had 
so  fatal  a result  to  the  false  mode  of  laying,  and 
to  the  disturbing  effect  of  traffic.  The  evidence 
is  precise  as  to  the  good  condition  of  the  valve 
connecting  the  two  mainB,  when  examined. 
The  state  of  the  connexion  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion  cannot  be  arrived  at  from  any  other 
source  of  information  than  that  furnished  by 
the  explosion  itself.  If  other  points  at  which 
gas  may  have  filtered  into  the  main  existed, — 
which  the  successive  occurrence  of  the  explo- 
sions indicates  as  most  probable, — it  has  yet  to 
be  pointed  out  where  they  were.  But  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  main,  actually  or  poten- 
tially, the  great  disturbing  element  of  traffic 
over  the  pipes  had  to  be  contended  with.  The 
cost  that  would  have  been  saved  in  London  if 
the  principle  of  a subway,  for  the  purpose  of 
sewerage,  water-supply,  and  gas  or  electric 
lighting,  had  been  in  good  time  adopted,  it  i3 
not  easy  to  estimate. 


Plasterers’  Society.  — Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  tho  alleged  worth  per  member  in 
this  society  of  51 1.  9s.  each,  and  it  is  asked  how 
1,850L  3s.  2-id.,  divided  among  4,580  men,  can 
amount  to  511.  9s.  each.  The  figures  given  are 
quoted  from  the  comparative  table  on  page  51 
of  the  report,  in  which  the  several  sums  stated 
are  set  forth.  If  the  general  funds  only  are 
given  in  the  one  case,  and  branch  funds  are 
included  in  the  other,  the  secretary  or  auditors 
ought  to  have  notified  the  fact;  as  they  now 
stand  in  the  comparative  table,  the  total  worth 
per  member  is  only  21.  10s., — not  511.  9s.,  as 
there  stated. 
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A HISTOEY  OF  PAINTED  GLASS. 

Tins  * seems  likely  to  be,  and  is,  a3  far  as  it 
has  proceeded,  an  exceedingly  useful  and  inte- 
resting work.  It  is  intended  to  be  completed  in 
four  volumes,  of  which  the  first  deals  with  the 
Bubject  from  the  earliest  known  specimens  to 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century;  the  other 
three  respectively  with  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  first  volume  is  now  before  ns ; the  whole  is 
to  be  issued  in  parts,  either  two  or  three  to  a 
volume,  at  intervals  of  three  months.  The 
author  has  long  delayed  the  intended  production 
of  the  work  on  account  of  the  frequent  dis- 
covery of  new  facts  and  materials,  but  he  has 
wisely  determined  not  to  postpone  it  longer  on 
this  account,  but  to  make  use  of  what  he  has 
already  collected.  From  the  business-like  man. 
ner  in  which  the  work  is  put  together,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  the  suc- 
cessive parts  will  be  continued  in  due  order  to 
the  end  (which,  as  many  of  us  know,  does  not 
always  happen  with  works  that  are  promised  in 
serial  parts)  ; indeed,  we  are  assured  in  the  pre- 
face that  the  majority  of  the  blocks  for  the 
illustration  of  all  four  volumes  are  already 
completed. 

Mr.  Westlake  has  excellent  qualifications  for 
his  task,  in  being  both  a student  of  ancient,  and 
a designer  of  modern  glass-painting,  and  he 
understands  the  subject  both  from  a practical 
and  artistic  point  of  view.  The  two  parts  at 
present  produced  are  copiously  illustrated , but  the 
author  has  abstained  from  attempting  illustra- 
tions in  colour,  for  reasons  which  may  be  said 
to  be  good  and  sufficient.  In  the  first  place, 
coloured  illustrations  would  have  “ more  than 
quadrupled  the  price  of  production,”  and  thus 
put  the  book  out  of  the  reach  of  many  who  may 
now  profit  by  it ; and,  secondly,  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  render 
the  effect  of  coloured  glass  by  painting:  “the 
illustration  thus  produced  is  a gaudy  deception, 
and  in  most  of  the  works  so  published  it  rather 
misleads  than  assists.”  Even  highly-elaborated 
drawings  often  fail  to  give  any  real  impressions 
of  the  character  of  the  original,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  their  very  elaboration.  The  com- 
parative  roughness  of  execution  which  makes 
so  much  of  the  character  of  the  original  is  lost 
Bight  of,  and  the  whole  is  represented  in  a state 
of  finish  and  delicacy  which  it  never  had  in 
reality.  Those  who  have  compared  chromo- 
lithographic  representations  of  Egyptian  or  of 
Mediaeval  coloured  ornament  with  the  originals 
will  know  how  much  difference  there  often  is 
between  the  coloured  publication  and  the  original. 
We  seo  Egyptian  ornament,  perhaps,  represented 
with  a precision  and  clearness  of  line,  a 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  an  entire  symmetry 
in  the  drawing,  which  we  find  to  be  entirely 
wanting  in  the  original,  not  only  from  the  fading 
of  colour  which  the  illustrator  has  restored,  but 
from  the  careless  and  irregular  drawing  which 
the  illustrator  has  represented  as  a modern 
draughtsman  would  have  drawn  it  if  a sketch 
of  the  design  had  been  handed  to  him  to  work 
up.  In  the  same  way  the  sumptuous  tone  of 
early  glass  is  represented  in  the  “ chromo  " by 
a flat;  tint  which  gives  no  idea  of  its  real  texture, 
and  which  in  all  probability  is  very  often  not 
true  in  tone  either.  The  history  and  character 
of  design  in  stained  glass  may  be  given  in  en- 
gravings ; the  colour  must  be  studied  in  the 
originals  if  it  is  to  be  studied  to  much  advan- 
tage. This  is  what  Mr.  Westlake  wishes  to 
recommend  to  the  student,  and  in  this  respect 
his  work  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  giving  de- 
tailed information  as  to  where  the  best  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found,  and,  in  cases  where  the 
collection  is  extensive,  giving  a key-plan  of  the 
positions  of  the  windows,  with  the  names  of  the 
subjects,  as  far  as  they  are  known.  Whether 
it  is  altogether  true  that  “it  is  impossible  to 
design  well  for  stained  glass,  without  studying 
the  old  work  in  situ,”  depends  to  some  extent 
exactly  on  what  is  meant  by  designing  well.  If 
it  means  reproducing  the  character  of  Mediaeval 
glass  work,  we  agree  entirely  ; but  if  it  means 
original  design  and  style,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  tendency  of  constant  study  of  old 
work  in  situ  is  apt  to  lead, — perhaps  with  most 
people  almost  inevitably  leads, — to  mere  archaeo- 
logical copying,  sometimes  without  the  student 
having  at  all  deliberately  intended  such  a result. 
The  study  of  any  particular  school  of  art-work 
in  its  old  examples,  is  very  apt  to  develops  in 

* A History  of  Design  in  Painted  Glass.  By  IT . H.  J. 
Westlake,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I.,  Parts  I.  and  II.  London  and 
Oxford : Janies  Parker.  1879. 


the  student  an  artificial  standard  of  judgment, 
too  favourable  to  the  class  of  work  which  he  has 
become  familiarised  with,  and  has  learned  to  see 
more  in  than  others  less  committed  to  its  study 
can  discern  in  it;  and  from  this  influence  Mr. 
Westlake  does  not  seem  to  be  free.  His  taste 
seems  to  have  become  to  a certain  extent 
Mediasvalised,  and  he  speaks  with  great  admira- 
tion of  figure-designs  which,  if  presented  fresh 
to  an  artist  who  had  not  become  “ acclimatised,” 
as  one  may  say,  in  regard  to  them,  would  cer- 
tainly not  excite  admiration.  This,  however, 
Beems  the  fate  of  students  of  Mediaeval  art,  and 
we  cannot  criticise  Mr.  Westlake  decidedly  for  a 
weakness  which  he  shares  with  so  many  others. 

In  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  art  of  glass- 
painting, Mr.  Westlake  takes  a very  decided 
stand  in  favour  of  figure-painting  as  its  leading 
object,  and  places  very  little,  as  it  appears  to  us 
far  too  little,  value  upon  ornamental  mosaic 
design,  in  self-coloured  pot-metal,*  with  which 
such  rich  and  indestructible  polychromatic  effect 
can  be  realised.  This  he  seems  to  regard  as  a 
glazier’s  art,  and  he  is  still  more  indifferent  to 
the  beautiful  effect  of  Cistercian  grisaille  win- 
dows, which  he  merely  alludes  to  in  a paragraph 
in  passing,  and  gives  one  small  illustration  of. 
We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  this 
Cistercian  form  of  glass  has  been  regarded  by 
some  of  the  best  authorities  on  architectural 
effect  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  suitable 
treatments  of  window-glass  that  has  ever  been 
invented.  We  are  not,  of  course,  putting  it  on  a 
level,  in  regard  to  artistic  importance,  with 
highly-coloured  glass  introducing  figure  design  ; 
but  it  is  a more  important  and  suggestive  form 
of  glass  treatment  than  the  author  Beems  dis- 
posed to  admit.  Mr.  Westlake,  however,  draws 
the  line  distinctly  between  painted  glass  and 
coloured  glass,  his  book  being  especially  the 
history  of  painted  glass,  under  which  terrn  he 
does  not  include  pure  pot-metal  leaded  into 
mosaic, — that  he  calls  coloured  glass.  He  says 
at  the  close  of  his  introduction,  “ It  is  upon  the 
use  of  enamel  paint  that  the  art  depends  ; this 
separates  it  by  a chasm  from  all  the  other  arts 
in  glass.”  Enamel  process  on  glass  is  often  used 
to  indicate  the  later  method  of  merely  painting 
on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  without  any  burning, 
a process  which  all  who  understand  the  subject 
have  condemned  as  deficient  in  transparency  and 
certain  to  decay.  We  cannot,  of  course,  suppose 
that  Mr.  Westlake  here  uses  the  word  “enamel” 
in  this  sense;  he,  of  course,  uses  it  for  vitrifiable 
colour  painted  on  and  fixed  by  firing ; but  there 
seems  an  undesirable  confasion  of  terms  among 
writers  on  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  earliest  examples  of  glass- 
oainting,  there  is  a good  deal  in  the  first  part  of 
the  book  which  is  either  actually  new  or  pre- 
sented in  a new  combination.  The  portions  of  the 
old  window  from  the  cathedralof  Le  Mans,  figures 
apparently  forming  part  of  an  Ascension  picture 
and  placed  together  for  preservation  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  cathedral,  are  given  as  pro- 
bably the  earliest  extant  example  of  painted 
glass,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century.  Other 
authorities  have  claimed  higher  antiquity  for 
these ; but  the  reasons  for  fixing  it  to  the 
eleventh  century,  probably  the  latter  part,  seem 
nearly  conclusive.  Mr.  Westlake  gives  a diagram 
of  the  probable  original  composition  of  the 
window,  and  the  place  which  the  still  existing 
figures  occupied  in  it.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Le 
Mans  window  is  in  regard  to  the  very  different 
and,  from  a decorative  point  of  view,  very  in- 
ferior appearance  which  a painted  window  must 
have  presented  when  the  window  was  divided 
only  into  large  squares  by  the  iron  supports 
necessary  for  the  glass,  before  its  division  into 
small  medallions  and  before  the  mulliou  system 
was  developed,  which  inevitably  suggested  the 
breaking  up  of  the  whole  design  of  the  window 
into  small  compartments. 

One  point  which  Mr.  Westlake  has  attempted 
to  work  out  with  considerable  success,  and 
which  is  of  no  little  interest,  is  the  existence  of 
a central  school  of  stained-glass  design  in  France, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  teaching  and  influ- 
ence of  which  gradually  extended  through 
France  and  to  this  country.  It  would  require 
a larger  number  of  links  and  examples  than  now 
exist  to  establish  this  beyond  controversy ; but 
the  examples  collected  and  compared  by  Mr. 
Westlake  point  very  strongly  in  favour  of  his 
conclusion,  and,  at  all  events,  illustrate  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  a very  interesting  manner. 

* Mr.  Westlake  appears  to  use  the  term  “pot-metal  ” 
indifferently,  either  for  glass  coloured  bodily  in  fusion,  or 
for  colour  laid  on  the  surface  and  then  fixed  with  a flux. 


The  head  quarters  of  this  early  French  school, 
the  author  supposes  to  have  been  Chartres  and 
its  neighbourhood ; and  the  chief  evidence  in 
favour  of  his  theory  is  presented  by  the  com- 
parison of  figures  and  details  in  the  Jesse 
window  at  Chartres  with  parts  of  a window  of 
similar  design  at  St.  Denys,  and  with  some  of 
the  remains  of  twelfth-century  stained  glass  at 
York.  The  resemblances  between  these  are,  as 
Mr.  Westlake  observes,  more  than  accidents  of 
style  ; they  are  those  of  a school.  “ The  founda- 
tion of  the  design  of  all  the  ornaments  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  Greek.”  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
case;  and  we  may  suggest,  as  Mr.  Westlake 
omits  to  do  so  directly,  that  this  fact  in  itself 
seems  conclusive  as  to  the  importation  of  the 
school  into  this  country  from  France.  It  was  only 
through  the  latter  country,  which  had  so  much 
relation  with  Byzantine  art  and  Byzantine  art- 
workmen,  that  reminiscences  of  Greek  detail 
could  be  introduced  ; there  was  no  reason  why 
anything  should  be  known  of  it  in  this  island  at 
that  period.  The  whole  conclusion  Mr.  West- 
lake  sums  up  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  ix.,  thus : 
“ That  the  art  is  of  Frenoh  origin,  and  that  it 
was  cultivated  first  by  French  people,  or 
foreigners  in  France,  and  that  it  was  slowly  but 
surely  making  its  way  from  a centre  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Paris,  to  England  and 
Germany,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  still  a great  luxury,  and  I 
should  doubt  whether  a dozen  churches  in 
England  had  any  quantity  of  painted  work  before 
1200.  As  the  thirteenth  century  progressed 
scholars  developed  into  masters,  and  schools 
multiplied,  and  before  1400  it  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  common  of  arts.  It  had 
not  been  raised  by  this  demand  and  supply  one 
whit  in  grandeur  of  design  or  excellence 
of  material,  but  a certain  finesse  of  execution 
became  developed  by  the  great  practice  the 
executants  attained,  and  as  design  lost  dignity 
it  gained  facility  : this  is  noc  a remark  pecu- 
liar to  this  art  or  to  this  period.” 

It  would  have  been  more  correct,  according 
to  the  meaning  which  is  obviously  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  to  have  inverted  the  latter  sentence, 
and  said  that  “ as  the  art  gained  in  facility  it  lost 
in  dignity,”  since  if  there  is  any  cause  and  effect 
in  the  matter  it  is  in  that  direction ; loss  of 
dignity  could  in  no  way  lead  to  facility,  but  the 
reverse  may  and  often  has  been  the  case.  But 
we  very  much  question  whether  the  conclusion 
as  to  the  essential  deterioration  of  the  art  is 
so  true  as  Mr.  Westlake  would  have  us  think. 
That  it  deteriorated  in  the  close  of  the  Mediaeval 
period,  at  the  same  time  that  the  greatest 
facility  of  execution  was  attained,  is  true 
enough  ; but  the  author  seems  to  imply  that  this 
deterioration  had  commenced  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  If  we  understand  him  right,  one  of 
the  instances  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  figures 
began  to  assume  a more  naturalistic  appear- 
ance ; as  he  expresses  it,  they  began  to  “ pose  ” ; 
in  other  words,  a certain  power  of  drawing  the 
figure  in  varied  positions  was  acquired,  in  place 
of  the  stiff  monumental  attitude,  or  rather 
absence  of  anything  which  can  be  rightly  called 
attitude,  in  the  work  of  the  previous  period. 
Now,  even  admitting  the  fact  that  stained  glass 
demands  a certain  severity  of  style  in  figures, 
is  it  a true  criticism  which  can  regard  the 
attainment  of  this  power  of  representing  the 
balance  and  pose  of  the  figure  in  varied 
postures  as  a sign  of  decline  in  the  art  ? 
Surely  nob.  Then  take  the  heads  : compare 
the  head  of  an  angel  from  the  north  rose- 
window  of  Lincoln,  given  as  an  illustration 
on  p.  75  of  the  work,  with  any  of  the  heads  of 
figures  of  the  older  period  illustrated  in  pre- 
vious pages, — the  advance  is  great  and  unmis- 
takable, unless  power  of  drawing  and  expression 
are  really  to  go  for  nothing  in  staiaed-glass 
design.  In  the  older  figures  the  heads  are  either 
shown  in  stiff  front  elevation,  or  when  shown 
in  half  or  quarter  face  they  are  wrongly  set, 
and  the  features  drawn  with  no  perception  of 
true  perspective : in  this  Lincoln  head  there  is 
real  freedom  and  grace,  and  the  power  has  been 
attained  of  showing  correctly,  or  nearly  so,  the 
difference  in  contour  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face 
and  of  the  orbit  of  the  eyes  in  a head  half 
turned  away ; and  are  we  to  regard  this  as  a 
decline  in  art  ? Such  a conclusion  seems  to  us 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which,  as  we  have 
observed  above,  critical  judgment  becomes 
warped  by  the  constant  study  of  a favourite, 
but  incomplete  and  archaio  style  of  art,  until 
its  very  shortcomings  are  regarded  as  beauties. 
It  might  be  urged  with  more  reason  that  the 
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i character  of  ornamental  accessory  detail  de- 
I teriorated ; bat  we  doubt  if  even  this  is  fairly 
I true  : some  qualities  were  lost,  some  of  that 
i solidity  of  character  which  marked  what  may 
I be  termed  French-Byzantine  detail ; but  our 
! English  thirteenth-century  detail  had  other 
I beauty  of  its  own,  in  its  elegance  and  variety, 
i equal  to  that  which  it  displaced.  The  grandeur 
i of  the  subjects,  the  solemnity  with  which  the 
j great  Christian  legends  were  contemplated,  may 
I have  declined  as  the  church  became  more 
i mingled  with  the  comparatively  modern  world 
of  action  after  the  fateful  year  1000  ; but  it  may 
i be  doubted,  again,  whether  our  idea  as  to  the 
I greater  solemnity  of  feeling  of  the  older  art  is 
i not  partly  due  to  the  effect  inevitably  oonveyed 
I by  an  art  which  cannot  express  passion  or  natural 
I feeling,  and  which,  therefore,  appears  more 
i solemn  and  earnest  through  its  very  deficiencies. 

This  defeot,  as  we  think  it,  in  the  critical 
1 views  of  the  author,  hardly  impairs  the  value  of 
his  work,  which  we  recommend  as,  so  far  as  the 
i executed  portion  of  it  is  any  criterion,  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Westlake  would  do  well,  in 
a literary  point  of  view,  to  cultivate  a little  more 
i simplicity  of  style  and  avoid  occasional  lapses 
! into  “ fine  writing  ” ; and  we  may  point  out  that 
I there  are  some  ei  rors  in  regard  to  the  reference 
I numbers  to  the  plates,  which  a more  careful 
i correction  of  the  press  would  have  avoided, 
i But  we  shall  look  with  much  interest  to  the 
continuation  of  the  work. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONGRESS  AT 
ST.  GERMAIN. 

Even  regarded  from  a professional  point  of 
view,  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  excursions 
made  by  the  Architectural  Congress,  recently 
held  at  Paris,  was  the  visit  to  the  Gallo-Roman 
museum,  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  made  addi- 
j tionally  instructive  by  the  help  of  the  accom- 
plished  curator,  M.  Bertrand,  whose  enthusiasm 
led  him,  in  that  delightful  way  that  enthusiasts 
on  one  subject  always  have  at  their  command, 
to  inoculate  the  whole  party  with  sympathy  in 
his  collection. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  feature  in 
the  history  or  topography  of  the  courtly  old 
town  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  has  given  it  the 
worldwide  reputation  it  enjoys, — whether  the 
I stay  of  Louis  XIY.  in  its  Renaissance  chateau 
which  Francis  erected  and  beautified  with  his 
' pioturesque  emblem  of  the  salamander,  whether 
the  residence  of  an  heir  to  the  English  throne, 
the  unfortunate  “ Pretender,”  in  the  same 
chateau ; whether  the  beautiful  terrace,  with 
its  famous  view,  or  the  proximity  of  Marly 
(certainly  St.  Germain  is  familiar  to  many 
through  Turner’s  exquisite  sketch  of  the  old 
town,  as  seen  from  the  Seine),  or  whether,  in 
more  recent  days,  M.  Thiers’s  residence  and 
death  there ; certain  it  is  that  St.  Germain,  its 
chateau,  and  the  old  Pretender  are  known  to 
many  who  have  never  heard  of  the  museum 
that  has  been  formed  in  the  old  home  of 
“James  III.,”  which,  after  many  generations  of 
negleot,  has  now  been  placed  conscientiously  into 
a state  of  thorough  repair,  from  the  designs  of 
j the  late  eminent  architect,  Eugene  Millet.”* 

The  museum  has  long  been  known  to  archmo- 
logists,  but  lately  a number  of  valuable  additions 
have  been  made,  enriching  a collection  in  which 
are  carefully-classified,  with  a simplicity  beyond 
criticism,  a characteristic  series  of  relics  of 
the  past  existence  of  the  human  race,  from 
its  earliest  known  development  down  to  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  more  particularly  to  France 
that  the  contents  of  the  museum  are  confined, 
but  no  less  clearly  do  the  collections  show  us  the 
contemporary  existence  of  Great  Britain,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  European  continent.  From  the 
excellent  system  of  arrangement  of  the  various 
objects  which  compose  it,  the  St.  Germain 
“ Gallo-Romano  Museum,”  as  it  is  termed, 
possesses  in  a high  degree  that  quality  which  it 
has  always  been  the  endeavour  of  museum 
authorities  to  develop, — the  quality  of  affording 
Bound  information  accessible  to  the  intelligence 
of  all  students.  No  object  is  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  attract  exceptional  attention,  liable 
to  interfere  with  a general  study  of  the  whole, 
but  every  object,  from  the  most  insignificant  to 
the  most  important  aids  in  leading  to  the  same 
end  (the  reconstruction  of  the  existence  of  the 
innumerable  generations  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  on  the  soil  of  what  is  now  called  France, 


from  pre-historic  times  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  French  history  proper)  is  set  forth. 

Whirled  froffi  the  St.  Lazare  Station  at  Paris, 
an  hour’s  journey,  passing  rapidly  on  the  way 
many  a quiet  and  historical  suburb,  brings  one, 
along  the  first  railroad  established  in  France, 
almost  to  the  foot  of  the  old  chateau,  with  its 
piazza,  and  the  little  church  in  whioh  repose  the 
mortal  remains  of  “ James  III.  of  England.” 
From  the  bustle  and  roar  of  the  “ modeim 
Babylon,”  fifty  minutes  have  sufficed  to  land 
us  in  the  age  of  the  cave-dwellers,  repre- 
sented in  the  “ sallo  des  cavernes.”  Man  is 
living  in  a den  which  he  endeavours  to  render 
inaccessible  to  the  terrible  beasts  that  surround 
him.  He  defends  himself  against  them  with 
those  flint  instruments  and  arms  now  so  familiar, 
and  which  geologists  find  in  the  quaternary 
alluvial  deposits.  No  date  can  be  fixed,  it  is  a 
crisis  of  the  world  in  a state  of  formation,  a 
purely  geological  period.  Art,  however,  has 
already  shown  itself.  The  hairy  wild  being 
called  “ man  ” has  already  been  moved  by  a 
superior  instinct ; with  the  animals  he  daily 
chases  vividly  before  his  mind’s  eye,  he  tries  to 
reproduce’  their  image  on  his  stone  weapon  and 
his  bone  implement. 

The  second  room  is  the  “ Salle  des  Dolmens.” 
We  have  reached  the  period  of  those  mysterious 
works  of  man  which  in  the  time  of  Carnak, — 
prolonged  without  interruption  over  a length  of 
nearly  thirty  miles, — have  given  rise  to  so  many 
contradictory  theories.  To  erect  such  enormous 
stones  which  are  found,  strange  to  say,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  west  of  France  and  in 
England,  an  organisation,  relatively  advanced, 
must  have  existed.  The  bracelets,  necklaces  of 
jade,  and  of  turquoise  found  in  the  excavations 
prove  this  fact.  These  dolmens  reveal  a 
civilisation  in  its  infancy,  but  the  secrets  of 
whioh  still  remain  unfathomed.  In  spite  of 
every  research,  these  strange  monuments  rise 
like  an  enigma  before  every  inquirer.  The 
“ Salle  de  Garrinis  ” (an  island  off  the  Brittany 
coast),  completes  the  relics  of  this  mysterious 
period,  relics  on  which  are  te  be  found  more 
than  one  symbol  to  be  met  with  in  Egyptiau 
art,  the  spiral  and  the  hatchet  being  particularly 
noticeable. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  explanation,  and 
one  now  generally  admitted  by  the  learned,*  of 
the  peculiar  civilisation  represented  in  the 
dolmens,  is  the  arrival  in  Gaul  of  one  of  the 
emigrations  of  Joraclites  who  fled  from  the 
bondage  of  their  Egyptian  task-masters.  These 
partial  flights  were  not  unfrequent  before  the 
great  move  organised  by  Moses.  The  fugitives, 
as  was  natural,  would  bring  with  them  the  re- 
collection of  the  huge  monuments  on  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  work.  In  considering 
these  funerary  dolmens  and  menhirs,  which  so 
resemble  ill-shaped  obelisks,  if  we  do  not  find 
them  ornamented,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the 
manner  in  which  the  hugh  monoliths  of  Egypt 
were  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  These  mono- 
liths were,  in  the  first  place,  set  up  as  they  came 
from  the  quarry ; generations  of  artisans  then 
continued  to  shape  them  in  their  place ; and  finally 
came  the  artists,  who,  initiated  into  the  sacred 
rites,  engraved  on  them  their  hieroglyphios. 
Captives,  as  we  know  the  Isx’aelites  to  have 
been,  they  knew  little  but  the  mere  manual 
portion  of  their  work ; they  transported  the  huge 
stones  from  often  distant  quarries,  but  beyond 
this  knowledge  their  position  forbade  them  to 
go.  But  of  this  mystic  period,  which  bears  the 
vague  name  of  “ the  stone  age,”  all  is  as  yet 
supposition. 

The  epoch  of  the  lake-dwellers  on  which  we 
enter  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  equally  in  a state  of 
dim  uncertainty.  Humanity  is  still  groping  on- 
wards in  an  embryo  state.  The  epoch  may  be 
co-eval  with  that  of  the  dolmens  ; but  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  age  that  these  two  contem- 
porary and  parallel  societies  should  have  each 
developed  themselves  almost  side  by  side  without 
our  finding  any  apparent  trace  of  the  slightest 
mutual  acquaintance.  This  lacustrine  civilisa- 
tion possesses  certainly  a peculiar  interest; 
unknown  to  antiquity,  buried — for  who  can  tell 
how  many  thousands  of  years  F — under  the  blue 
waters  of  a Swiss  lake,  it  was  alone  discovered 
but  a short  time  since  through  a phenomenal 
decrease  of  the  level  of  the  lake.  But  better 
organised  than  the  society  of  the  dolmen  builders, 
the  lacustrine  city  enjoyed  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  material  comfort.  The  cereals  were 
cultivated  on  the  land  near  the  shore ; fruit- 
trees  were  planted,  as  we  find  in  the  vases 


which  have  fallen  into  the  water  nuts  and  apples 
half  calcined.  The  ox  and  the  horse  were 
already  utilised;  flax  was  used  and  spun; 
bronze  was  known  ; and  iron,  though  rare,  was 
beginning  to  be  introduced. 

Like  the  dolmen  civilisation,  the  lacustrine 
civilisation  left  its  onward  movement  incom- 
plete, and  it  disappears  without  our  being  able 
to  trace  its  downfall.  Both  may  be  compared, 
indeed,  to  the  comparative  civilisation  of  the 
savages  of  America  and  the  aborigines  of 
Australia,  who,  for  thousands  of  years,  have 
never  advanced,  and  aro  disappearing  without 
ever  improving, — without  ever  being  affected  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 

Civilisation  proper  only  penetrates  to  Gaul 
with  the  great  Indo-European  invasion.  Then 
appears  the  Celt,  of  whom  we  know,  it  is  true, 
but  little,  but  who,  we  can  trace,  brings  with 
him  traditions  from  his  original  home  in  India, 
and  remembrances  of  the  archaic  art  of  Persia. 
To  the  dolmen,  which  will,  however,  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  the  West,  suoceeds  the  tumulus  ; 
and  the  arms,  particularly  the  sword-hilts,  found 
in  the  tumuli,  of  the  purely  Celtio  period,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  recall  strikingly  those 
borne  by  the  warriors  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Per- 
sepolis. 

In  company  with  this  immigration,  Druidism 
enters  Gaul, — -the  Druid  who  again,  from  so 
many  points  of  view,  seems  to  have  come  direct 
from  India,  with  his  Brahmanic  traditions,  and 
who  is  to  play  so  important  a part  in  a civilisa- 
tion which  this  time  is  to  lead  to  onward 
progress. 

After  the  Celts  came,  probably  from  the  same 
regions,  the  Gauls  or  Galateans.  With  them  we 
have  entered  the  domain  of  history.  In  the 
rooms  devoted  to  the  Gaulish  relics,  there  are 
few  objects  of  which  we  do  not  possess  some 
historical  notice.  There  lie  the  famous  swords 
of  which  Polybius  has  spoken,  the  swords  whioh 
were  so  long  and  imperfectly  tempered  that  the 
Gauls,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  were  obliged 
from  time  to  time  to  bend  them  straight  under 
their  feet ; in  another  case  the  short  Iberian 
sword  which  Hannibal  gave  to  his  soldiers, 
and  which  the  Gauls  adopted.  With  the  relics 
we  possess,  and  which  can  be  all  seen  here, 
the  appearance  of  the  Gaul  can  be  easily 
restored,  wearing  the  sagum,  the  plaid  which 
our  Scotchmen  have  still  preserved,  and  which, 
like  that  garment,  served  the  Gaul  as  clothing 
and  as  blanket;  his  face  scrupulously  Bhaved, 
the  hanging  moustache  excepted,  with  the 
bronze  razor  which  is  found  in  every  tomb. 
Luxury  is  confined  alone  to  the  warrior.  The 
race  is  still  half  nomad,  although  in  the  tombs 
will  be  found  choice  vases  revealing  Greek  and 
Etruscan  art;  but  these  came  from  the  sack 
of  Rome  and  Delphi.  Little  by  little  the  race 
settles  down,  its  social  organisation  powerfully 
aiding  in  the  work.  This  organisation  betrays 
an  evidently  Indian  origin;  it  resembles  the 
hierarchy  of  India,  the  type  of  all  the  societies 
of  antiquity,  the  Brahman,  the  Xatria,  the 
Soudra,  the  priest  who  prays,  the  soldier  who 
fights,  the  masses  who  labour.  This  civilisation 
appears  to  have  been  singularly  varied  in 
different  regions : thus  in  Cmsar’s  time,  Belgium 
had  arrived  at  a high  degree  of  culture ; the 
commonest  pottery  is  of  an  elegance  of  form 
which  is  remarkable,  and  recalls  the  Etruscan 
models  which  the  Gauls  had  brought  home  from 
their  Southern  invasion. 

But  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  speak  of  all 
the  interesting  features  which  the  museum 
contains  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Gauls. 
Let  us  hurry  on  to  the  period  of  Caesar’s  con- 
quest. With  his  “Commentaries”  as  a guide- 
book, one  is  able  to  trace,  almost  step  by  step, 
the  incidents  of  the  struggle.  Here  are  models 
of  the  oppida,  or  camps,  specimens  of  the 
famous  fortifications  of  Alesia,  and  a large 
plan  in  relief  of  the  field  of  the  celebrated 
battle.  Act  by  act  can  be  traced  the  drama 
in  which  the  independence  of  Gaul  was  to 
succumb  before  the  superior  organisation  of 
Rome. 

What  this  organisation  was,  the  rooms  to  be 
shortly  opened  to  the  public  fully  show.  Thq 
members  of  the  Architectural  Congress  were 
enabled,  by  the  courtesy  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  enthusiastic  director,  M.  Bertrand,  to 
visit  these  interesting  rooms.  Here  we  see 
displayed  in  thorough  working  order  the  lite- 
rally marvellous  Roman  administration  with 
which  classic  students  are  not  unfamiliar,  but  of 
which  so  much  still  remains  to  be  learnt. 

No  sooner  were  the  Romans  installed,  than 
they  commenced  without  a week’s  delay  a 
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series  of  works  of  a magnitude  such,  as  modify 
more  deeply  the  social  conditions  and  ideas  of 
a nation  than  the  most  Btringent  and  cruelly- 
executed  laws.  For  league  after  league,  over 
land  uncut  by  any  but  the  roughest  paths, 
were  opened  huge  causeways  which,  starting 
all  from  the  Roman  Forum,  were  to  reach  the 
smallest  hamlets  of  still  Druid-ruled  Brittany. 
Huge  mile-stones  are  planted  at  regular  dis- 
tances. In  the  humblest  hamlets  rise  villaB, 
baths,  and  circuses.  The  stone  age  seems  to 
have  been  revived.  The  simplest  document, 
such  as  we  should  be  content  to  paste  on  the 
hoarding  of  the  town-hall,  is  indelibly  engraved 
in  stone. 

A fresh  revelation  into  the  life  and  manners 
of  the  past  is  afforded  in  the  room  reserved  to 
the  symbolic  mythology  of  Gaul.  With  the 
Roman  oonquest  a marked  transformation  is 
noticeable  in  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
Druids,  as  representing  the  spirit  of  indepen. 
dence,  are  considered  dangerous,  and  are 
oppressed,  and  to  their  imaginative  and  symbolic 
faith  succeeds  a coarse  polytheism.  The  artists 
whom  the  Druids  had  forbidden  to  represent 
the  Divinity  develop  wildly  their  power  in  in- 
numerable idols.  Every  element  becomes  a 
god,  the  river,  the  mountain,  the  fountain 
Sequana  (the  Seine)  becomes  a goddess,  and  has 
her  adorers.  Here  again  a strange  phenomenon 
is  observable,  the  superstitions  brought  from 
India  with  the  earliest  settlers  seem  again  to 
re-appear  after  remaining  dormant  for  centuries. 
In  a figure  of  Ceniunnos  with  his  legs  crossed 
under  him,  with  his  hands  in  a hieratic  attitude, 
on  his  head  the  horns  of  the  Indian  Bacchus, 
how  is  it  possible  not  to  see  a Buddha  ? Are 
they  not  from  the  same  land,  the  three-headed 
divinities  which  are  found  so  constantly,  and  of 
which  several  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum?  Models  of  purely  Indian  origin  are 
exhibited  by  M.  Bertrand  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison. 

This  strange  religious  disorder  reigns  con- 
temporaneously with  the  strongly-settled  organi- 
sation of  the  Roman  conqueror.  In  another 
room  we  see  this  system  at  work ; the  whole 
details  of  the  Roman  military  life  of  the  period 
are,  in  fact,  plainly  Bhown.  The  soldier  is  not 
a poor  slave  ; in  addition  to  the  land  allotted  to 
him  he  receives  a good  pay.  Of  whatever  origin, 
whether  Thracian,  Spaniard,  Hungarian,  or  even 
Gaul,  the  camp  becomes  his  couutry  : he  knows 
alone  his  oenturion  ; his  duty  is  to  defend  the 
frontier  against  the  enemy  over  whom  his 
suporior  organisation  will  insure  him,  for  many 
centuries,  an  easy  superiority ; within  the 
frontiers  he  maintains  throughout  the  empire 
an  order  which  is  rarely  ever  disturbed.  There 
exists  no  reason  for  revolt.  The  directing 
classes  are  enfeebled  by  their  debauchery ; 
the  smaller  people  are  relatively  happy.  The 
tradespeople  are  left  in  peace,  and  are  proud 
of  their  profession.  The  relics  gathered  in  one 
of  the  rooms  curiously  prove  this : Negotiator 
lardarius,  pork-butcher;  negotiator  vinarius,  \ 
wine-seller;  the  tinker,  the  tailor,  the  clog- 
maker, — all  are  represented  on  their  tombs,  hold- 
ing each  in  his  hands  the  instruments  of  his 
profession.  Among  these  tombs,  it  will  be 
understood  that  no  small  interest  was  aroused 
among  the  members  of  the  Congress  by  the 
tomb  of  an  architect,  but  who,  by  the  trowel, 
the  square,  and  the  compasses  surrounding  him, 
it  was  generally  agreed,  among  the  less  archaeo- 
logically-disposed,  must  have  been  rather  a 
builder  than  an  architect. 

The  last  room  serves  as  a species  of  epitome 
of  the  long  history  which  we  have  passed  suc- 
cessively through.  This  room  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  a series  of  casts  from  the  triumphal 
arch  erected  at  Orange  after  the  defeat  of 
Sacrovir ; in  the  bas-reliefs  of  this  monument 
will  be  seen  all  the  types,  all  the  classes,  all  the 
costumes  of  imperial  Gaul. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  commenced  with 
the  Gaul  of  the  cave-dwellers ; we  leave  it  at 
the  moment  that  the  missionaries  spread  through 
the  land  the  “ good  tidings  of  the  Gospel,”  re- 
lating in  these  distant  lands  the  prodigious 
.events  which  had  taken  place  in  Galilee,  at  the 
moment  when,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
barbarians  are  preparing  to  pour  down  on  the 
civilisation  of  Rome,  so  brilliant,  so  refined,  and 
so  corrupted. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  museum,  and  for 
this  we  must  again  thank  the  unaffected 
direotor,  M.  Bertrand,  that  the  visitor  is  able, 
almost  without  the  slightest  fatigue,  to  embrace 
at  a glance  a comparatively  immense  portion  of 
the  history  of  our  political,  our  social,  and  our 


artistic  development.  We  are  far  from  the 
aeons  of  oenturies  of  which  our  scientific  pro- 
fessors speak ; but,  to  the  artistic  world,  this 
smaller  range  of  many  thousands  of  years  is 
somewhat  more  simple  to  grasp,  and  more 
interesting  to  study. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  SHIP-BUILDING. 

THE  LINES  AND  THE  SPEED  OF  THE  “ LIVADIA.” 

All  persons  interested  in  naval  architecture 
will  watch,  with  some  curiosity,  for  the  details 
of  the  actual  performances  of  the  Livadia,  the 
anomalous  raft -palace  recently  built  for  the 
Czar,  in  the  Fairfield  Yard  at  Govan,  on  the 
Clyde,  and  launched  on  the  7th  of  July.  The 
Livadia  is  the  latest  modification  of  the  famous 
circular,  or  rather  soup  plate  shaped,  craft  in- 
vented by  the  Russian  Admiral  Popoff.  It  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  a sort  of  raft,  in  the  form  of  a 
turtle,  or,  as  the  designer,  Captain  Goulaeff,  pre- 
fers to  call  it,  a turbot,  with  a palace  on  its  back. 
The  daily  papers  have  given  such  full  details  of 
this  yacht, — the  Times  having  even  produced  a 
kind  of  diagram  representing  it, — that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  reproduce  them  here.  But  it  is 
desirable  to  call  attention  to  those  main  prin- 
ciples of  structure  as  to  which  the  Russian  naval 
architect  entirely  ignores  all  rules  consistent 
with  the  best  results  of  experiments  like  those 
made  for  our  Admiralty  by  Mr.  Fronde,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  long  labours  of  Mr.  Reed  and 
Mr.  Scott  Russell.  The  “ wave-line  theory  ” is 
altogether  ignored  by  the  builders  of  the 
Livadia.  The  possibility  of  floating  over  waters 
liable  to  stormy  disturbances,  without  offending 
a squeamish  stomach,  has  been  the  great  point 
at  which  Captain  Goulaeff  aimed.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Great  Britain,  the  Great  Western, 
and  the  Great  Eastei'n,  has  Bhown  that  great 
steadiness,  as  regards  the  pPching  motion  of  a 
ship,  may  be  attained  by  making  the  keel  long 
enough  to  ride  on  the  crests  of  two  or  three 
waves  at  a time.  It  may  be  taken  as  a corollary 
of  this  proposition,  that  if  the  bottom  of  a 
craft  be  made  wide  enough,  immunity  from 
rolling  may  be  attained  in  the  same  way. 
The  only  drawback  to  this  theory  is,  that 
the  proportions  which  tend  to  give  a lateral 
stability  are  incompatible  with  speed  ; at 
all  events,  without  the  incurring  of  an  enor- 
mous expense.  It  will  be  seen  at  a glance 
that  the  Russian  naval  architect  is  not  ignorant 
of  this  fact.  The  length  of  the  Livadia  is 
230  ft.,  while  what  may,  in  courtesy,  be  called 
its  beam,  is  153  ft.  The  displacement  is  cal- 
culated at  4,000  tons,  spread  over  an  oval  area 
of  14,500  square  feet.  The  proportions  of  the 
length  and  beam  of  modern  ocean  steamers 
range  from  6-38  to  1,  to  10  61  to  1;  and  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  a ship  through 
the  sea  is  taken,  by  the  usual  rule  adopted  by 
the  French  naval  architects,  as  proportionate 
to  the  area  of  the  midship  section,  multiplied 
by  the  cube  of  the  velocity.  The  English 
rough  rule  gives  two-thirds  of  the  displacement, 
multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  velocity.  The 
velocity  which  the  Livadia  is  expected  to  attain 
is  stated  at  fourteen  knots  an  hour.  That  of 
our  recent  war-ships  is  eighteen  knots  an  hour; 
and  the  speed  attained  by  an  Indian  despatch- 
boat  for  the  Orissa  canals,  built  by  Thornycroft, 
of  London,  has  been  minuted  at  24-61  miles 
per  hour.  As  resistance  is  now  regarded,  we 
have  the  practical  rule,  that  the  indicated  horse- 
power employed  in  a steamer  is  proportionate 
to  the  cube  of  her  speed.  The  cube  of  18  is 
more  than  double  the  cube  of  14  (being  respec- 
tively 5,832  and  2,744)  ; so  that  the  resistance 
overcome  by  the  Livadia,  in  proportion  to  its  ! 
midship  section,  is  less  than  half  that  overcome  I 
by  such  an  English  man-of-war  as  the  Iris,  as  far 
as  is  due  to  the  speed  maintained.  But  the 
horse-power  provided  per  ton  is  more  than 
three-fold  in  the  case  of  the  Livadia.  The 
indicated  horse-power  proper  to  give  the  speed 
of  fourteen  knots  an  hour  to  a vessel  of  this 
length  aud  beam,  taking  the  draught  of  water 
a3  6 ft.,  according  to  the  practical  formula  given 
by  Mr.  William  Allan,  in  his  “ Shipowner’s  and 
Engineer  s Guide,”  is  under  8,000  h.-p.  That 
provided  by  Captain  Goulaieff  is  10,500  h.-p. 
The  first  is  2 h.-p.  per  ton  of  displacement. 
The  second  is  2-625  h.-p.  per  ton  of  displace- 
ment. The  proportion  in  the  English  war-ships 
may  be  taken  at  seven-eighths  of  a horse- 
power per  ton  of  displacement.  Thus  for  a 
speed  which  gives  less  than  half  the  resistance 
overcome  by  such  vessels  as  the  Iris,  more 
than  threo  times  the  indicated  horse-power  per 


ton  is  provided.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of 
fuel  for  the  steam  propulsion  of  the  Livadia 
will  be  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  that 
required  for  a vessel  of  normal  proportions. 

The  calculations  given  of  the  displacement  of 
the  Livadia  do  not  come  out  quite  exact.  If  a 
weight  of  4,000  tons,  is  distributed  over  an  area 
of  14,500  feet,  there  will  bo  3 625  square  feet  of 
surface  per  ton ; and  taking  the  weight  of  water 
at  62  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  we  require  10  ft., 
instead  of  5 ft.,  of  immersion  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  vessel.  But  the  screws  are  said 
to  draw  16  fc.  of  water,  or  10  ft.  more  than  the 
intended  draught  of  the  vessel.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  a disposition  will 
naturally  diminish  the  speed  of  the  craft,  as  in 
the  case  of  towing  a rope  through  the  water. , 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  to  be  regretted  as 
to  the  arrangements  for  propulsion.  The  battle 
between  flotation  and  engine-power  is  one  as  to 
which,  by  the  use  of  steel,  and  the  constant  im- 
provements in  engines,  the  advantage  is  tend- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  latter.  In  an  enormous 
flat-bottomed  craft,  if  in  anything,  it  might  be 
hoped  that  so  much  power  might  be  placed  as  to 
produce  the  known,  but  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood phenomenon,  of  the  rise  of  the  vessel, 
and  its  skating  or  slidiug  over  the  surface  of 
the  water — as  a canal- boat  will  do  if  tugged  at 
a groat  speed.  We  can  conceive  such  a result 
to  have  been  possible  in  the  case  of  the  Livadia, 
if  the  efforts  of  the  engineer  had  beon  directed 
to  produce  it.  We  should  anticipate  that  the 
deep  submersion  of  the  screws  will  be  fatal  to 
such  a hope.  Any  way,  we  shall  look  with 
interest  to  the  test  of  actual  navigation,  and 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  any  results  of  use 
to  tho  shipbuilder  from  the  construction  of 
this  abnormal  floating  palace. 


THE  SURVEY  OF  PALESTINE. 

Scarcely  a month  passes  without  the 
announcement  of  some  startling  addition  to 
the  range  of  our  historic  knowledge,  including 
that  of  the  history  of  art.  It  is  not  very  many 
weeks  since  one  of  those  magio  interpreters 
who  have  been  formed  and  nurtured  in  tho 
British  Museum  translated  to  the  members  of 
the  Biblical  Archreological  Society  a contempo- 
rary record  of  no  less  obscure  and  important  an 
event  than  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
The  whole  sequence  of  Medic  history,  according 
to  the  length  of  reign  preserved  by  Herodotus, 
has  now  been  absolutely  fixed  in  astronomical 
time  by  one  line  of  one  precious  cylinder.  More 
recently  still,  a like  cylinder  has  been  read, 
which  is  of  the  time  of  Autiochus  the  Great. 
No  very  valuable  information  was  inscribed 
But  the  mere  fact  of  the  discovery  proves  that 
the  Assyrian  mode  of  inscribing  records  on 
cylinders  of  baked  clay  was  continued  under 
the  reigns  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Asia.  And 
this  renders  it  more  than  probable  tbaj;  we 
shall  yet  discover  contemporary  records  of  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  backbone,  however,  of  all  recent  explora- 
tions in  the  East,  is  the  great  one-inch  survey  of 
Palestine  It  is  now  some  time  since  250 
persons  came  forward  to  subscribe  thirteen 
guineas  each,  in  order  to  ensure  the  engraving 
of  this  map,  and  the  publication  of  an  exhaustive 
memoir,  enriched  with  plans  of  all  the  ancient 
ruins  and  places  of  importance,  of  which  the 
sites  were  to  be  indicated  on  the  survey.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  map  itself  is 
not  a mere  chart, — valuable  as  such  a chart, 
if  accurate,  would  be.  There  are  few  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  the  time  which  it  takes  to  go 
from  one  spot  to  another  depends  so  little  on 
the  visible  distance  as  in  Syria.  Profound 
ravines  cleave  the  country,  descending  some- 
times almost  perpendicularly  for  a height  of 
1,500  ft.  and  upwards.  Thus  two  neighbouring 
knolls,  from  the  summit  of  one  of  which  the 
voice  is  audible  on  the  other,  may  be  severed 
by  a valley  which  it  will  take  two  or  three 
hours  to  pass.  Such  was  the  spot  occupied  by 
the  garrison  of  the  Philistines,  marked  by  tho 
two  opposite  rocks  of  Bozez  and  Seneh,  from 
which  issued  the  mocking  invitation  to  the  royal 
youth,  “ Come  up  to  us,  and  wo  will  show  you  a 
thing  ! ” As  to  this  spot,  the  survey  shows  the 
broad  chasm  which  divides  the  three  rounded 
knolls,  rising  above  a perpendicular  crag,  still 
called  “ the  fort  ” by  the  peasantry,  from  a crag 
of  equal  height  and  apparent  inaccessibility,  on 
the  south.  The  geological  notes  will  afford  an 
explanation  of  the  word  “ Bozez,”  or  shining,  as 
characteristic  of  the  gleaming  white  of  tho 
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chalky  face  of  the  northern  cliff,  reflecting  the 
raya  of  the  sun,  to  which  the  cool  shadow  of 
the  southern  cliff,  dotted  with  Seneh,  or  acacia, 
affords  a surprising  contrast.  Hardly  a goat 
would  be  thought  likely  to  make  the  ascent. 
But  in  the  winter  of  1871  the  survey  party, 
with  horses  and  mules,  actually  made  their  way 
down  the  face  of  Seneh. 

The  map  consists  of  twenty-six  sheets,  each 
comprising  an  area  of  22  minutes  of  longitude 
by  15  minutes  of  latitude.  The  survey  was 
commenced  in  1871,  and  completed  in  October, 
1877,  the  cost  having  been  about  15,000?.  About 
6,000  Arabic  names  are  on  the  map,  the  outline 
and  lettering  of  which  are  in  black,  and  the  hill 
shading,  which  forms  so  important  a feature  of 
the  survey,  being  printed  in  sepia.  In  itself  a 
representation  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country,  the  map  further  serves  as  a key  and 
index  to  the  memoirs,  in  which  all  the  detailed 
information  collected  by  the  expedition  will  be 
found. 

For  that  information  as  to  the  plans  of  ancient 
tombs,  temples,  fortresses,  cities,  forts,  and 
other  structures  which  will  bo  most  eagerly 
sought  by  our  readers,  they  will  thus  have  to 
wait  for  the  publication  of  the  memoir.  Certain 
points  connected  with  one  or  two  sites  which 
aro  revered  alike  by  the  Jew  and  the  Moslem 
(as,  for  example,  the  areas  within  the  Sanctuary 
walls  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Hebron),  yet  await 
opportunity  for  determination.  But  with  these 
few,  though  important,  exceptions,  wo  believe 
that  the  memoir  will  afford  all  the  information 
that  the  architect  can  seek  as  to  the  plans  of  the 
ancient  buildings,  so  far  as  is  now  attainable. 
To  these  will  be  added  scientific  notes  of 
the  trigonometric  work  of  the  survey ; lists  of 
the  Arabic  names,  as  well  as  of  the  Bible  names, 
and  the  ordinary  nomenclature ; and  the  outlines 
of  the  geology  of  Palestine.  The  first  instal- 
ment of  this  store  of  information  is  the  map 
itself.  This  has  just  been  delivered  to  the  250 
subscribers,  and  we  believe  that  before  long  it 
will  be  obtainable  by  the  public.  As  to  that 
fact,  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  will,  no 
doubt,  give  due  notice,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  the  completion  of  the  successive  volumes  of 
the  memoir. 

The  map  of  Palestine  is  not  altogether  solitary 
among  the  surveys  which  have  been  executed  of 
those  countries  which  now  so  powerfully  attract 
the  attention  of  the  explorer.  As  an  example 
of  the  application  of  the  latest  method  of 
geodesic  delineation,  however,  it  is  unique.  And 
to  all  future  time  it  will  possess  a permanent 
value  as  a faithful  record  of  the  aspect  of  the 
country  at  the  date  of  its  execution.  The  two 
maps  which  may  be  considered  as  to  some  extent 
affording  similar  information  as  to  the  topography 
of  the  East  are,  the  large  map  of  Egypt,  by 
M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds  and  the  survey  of  the 
course  of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with 
the  Cilician  Taurus,  and  part  of  Northern  Syria, 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Estcourt,  Lieut.  Murphy,  R.E., 
Colonel  Chesney,  and  the  officers  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  1832.  This  Beries  of  maps,  stretching 
from  the  'Mediterranean  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes  to  the  westernmost  bend  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  Kalah  (37J  18'  N.  and  37°  50'  E.), 
and  thence  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  on  the 
scale  of  £ in.  to  the  mile,  or  one-fourth  of 
that  of  the  Survey  of  Palestine.  It  is  little 
more  than  a chart  of  the  rivers,  with  a recon- 
naissance of  the  adjoining  country;  and  can 
only  be  taken  as  a preliminary  datum  for  an 
accurate  map  of  the  whole  district.  The  map  of 
Egypt  is  less  careful  in  its  technical  execution 
than  are  the  charts  of  Colonel  Chesney.  It  has 
the  great  disadvantage  of  making  no  distinction 
between  known  topographical  identifications, 
and  the  theoretic  identifications  of  the  author. 
And  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  delta  has 
advanced  four  miles  seaward  between  the  date 
of  the  survey  under  the  French,  and  that  made 
under  the  orders  of  the  English  Admiralty  by 
Captain  Mansell,  in  1857,  it  is  evident  that  much 
of  Lower  Egypt  must  now  be  very  incorrectly 
represented.  On  neither  of  these  maps  is  there 
aDy  attempt  to  give  a true  physical  indication  of 
the  orography  of  the  country ; and  geological 
details,  which  are  of  primary  importance  when 
any  question  of  antiquity  of  site  has  to  be  dis- 
cussed, are  entirely  wanting.  The  extension  of 
a trigonometric  survey  from  Port  Said  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  bay 
of  Iskanderoon  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  one  of 
the  first  requisites  for  the  full  knowledge  and 
adequate  development  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Nile  and  of  the  Euphrates,  those  ancient  cradles 
of  the  human  race. 


There  is  a signal  difference,  in  one  respect, 
between  the  value  and  importance  of  a map  of 
Palestine  and  the  interest  excited  by  a map  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  world.  This  depends, 
in  part,  on  the  long  range  of  time  covered  by  the 
history  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  other  parts  of 
the  East  our  glances  are  directed  to  a yet  more 
remote  past.  But  with  the  historio  past  the 
interest  of  the  scene  is  exhausted.  The  present 
aspect  being  one  either  of  entire  desolation, 
or  of  a squalor  worse  than  desolation  itself. 
In  other  countries,  where  the  present  is  active, 
or  where  the  future  excites  the  imagination,  the 
past  is  brief  or  unknown.  But  we  can  trace 
back  the  history  of  Palestine  for  above  4,000 
years.  The  history  of  Jerusalem  has  successive 
epochs  of  intexest.  We  can  trace  the  fortunes 
of  the  Holy  City  under  seven  distinct  dynasties 
of  rulers.  We  have  some  record  of  the  rule 
of  the  early  Jebusite  kings ; of  the  466 
years  of  the  reign  of  the  kings  of  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  of  Judah  ; of  the  supremacy  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  of  Persia,  and  of  Macedon; 
of  tho  struggles  for  independence  against  the 
Greek  kings  of  Asia  and  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt;. of  the  priestly  Asamouean  line;  of  the 
magnificent  builders  of  the  Idumean  dynasty  ; 
of  the  fierce  struggle  with  Imperial  Home  ; of 
the  Persian,  the  Saracen,  the  Turkish,  and  the 
Egyptian  conquests;  of  the  century  and  a half 
that  glitter  with  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders  ; and 
of  those  incidents  of  later  history  which,  ever 
and  anon,  have  Btarted  into  unexpected  life, 
testifying  to  the  undying  interest  taken  by  the 
people  of  Christendom  in  the  cradle  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Nor  has  the  interest  at  the 
present  moment  become  dimmed.  There  are 
not  a few  among  us  who  look  forward  with  a 
conviction,  which  in  some  minds  attains  the 
force  of  certitude,  to  a proximate  return  of 
the  Jews,  as  a nation,  to  Palestine.  And  even 
those  who  stoutly  disbelieve  in  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  event,  point  to  the  great  hos- 
pices planted  by  Russia,  as  so  many  fortresses, 
in  the  Holy  Land.  They  regard  the  occupation 
of  Palestine  as  one  of  the  main  elements  of  the 
tremendous  Eastern  question.  And  they  look 
to  the  great  probability  of  a final  conflict 
between  Western  civilisation  and  Eastern  or 
Northern  barbarism,  as  impending  on  the 
natural  battle-ground  of  Megiddo,  — the 
Armageddon  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the 
key  of  the  Suez  Canal,  according  to  the  modern 
strategist.  The  historian,  the  politician,  the 
poet,  the  devotee,  each  has  a special  interest  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Each  of  the  great  Powers 
whose  successive  action  has  made  the  world 
what  it  is,  has  left  its  name  deeply  scored  on 
the  map  of  Palestine.  The  feudal  Bystem,  in  the 
Holy  Land  only  the  dream  of  a century,  built 
here  its  keeps  and  castles ; and  the  pennons  of 
the  oldest  noblesse  of  Europe  fluttered  in  the 
defiles  of  Judea.  The  once  awful  dignity  of 
the  Papacy  sent  pilgrims,  and  bishops,  and 
soldiers,  to  Jerusalem.  On  this  spot  imperial 
Rome  terribly  proved  her  relentless  force.  The 
lines  of  circumvallation  round  Masada  yet  exist, 
as  if  they  had  been  left  in  a recent  campaign. 
The  conquering  path  of  Alexander,  who  passed 
over  the  East  like  a whirlwiud,  was  checked 
before  Tyre  ; and  the  great  victor  reverenced  the 
High  Priest,  whom  he  had  seen  in  a prophetic 
dream.  For  a thousand  years  the  smoke  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ascended  from 
the  temple  hill.  The  great  legislator  of  tho 
monotheistio  faith  was  borne,  in  this  region  of 
earth,  to  a bepulchre  unknown  to  man.  The 
cradle  of  Christianity  lay  in  a country  which 
Christendom  has  been  unable  to  call  its  own  for 
more  than  a single  century. 

By  the  completion  of  the  map  and  the  accom- 
panying memoir,  the  position  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  towards  the  public  will 
be  wholly  changed.  Instead  of  coming  for- 
ward as  a body  appealing  for  subscriptions 
and  furnishing,  in  their  quarterly  reports, 
somewhat  meagre  results  of  the  application 
of  the  funds,  varied  as  they  have  been  from 
time  to  time,  they  will  hold  the  status  of 
an  association  which  has  succeeded  in  en- 
dowing the  scientffic  world  with  one  of  the 
most  successful  outcomes  of  the  patient  toil  of 
the  explorer.  It  is  one  thiDg,  moreover,  to  ex- 
plore, and  another  to  survey.  Any  one  can  do 
the  first, — after  a fashion.  Few  people  can  do 
the  second, — in  any  fashion.  And  of  those  few, 
perhaps  the  officers  of  our  Royal  Engineers  com- 
prise the  greater  number, — so  far  as  those  who 
speak  our  own  language  is  concerned.  The 
Ordnance  Survey  of  England,  yet  unfinished, 
and  that  of  India,  with  its  magnificent  linos  of 


triangulation,  are  large  operations  compared  to 
the  construction  of  the  map  of  Palestine.  But 
they  aro  neither  more  scientific  nor  more 
accurate,  within  the  required  limits ; neither 
more  original  nor  more  exhaustive.  The  latest 
improvements  in  the  technical  work  of  the  sur- 
veyor and  the  map-maker  have  been  introduced 
in  the  survey  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  officers 
who  executed  it  braved  danger,  ill-health,  and 
hostile  attack.  Literally,  they  shed  their  blood 
in  the  service ; and  that  with  as  much  devotion  as 
did  the  crusading  knights.  All  the  party  suffered 
seriously  in  health.  One  member  of  the  ex- 
ploration actually  sank  beneath  the  toil  and  the 
climate.  Judged  by  this  kind  of  cost,  — a cost 
that  no  money  can  repay, — the  survey  is  a 
costly  affair.  Judged  by  the  outlay  of  money, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  graphical  and 
literary  results  on  the  other,  it  must  be  con. 
sidered  wonderfully  cheap.  In  the  actual  state 
of  the  East,  the  map  has  a daily  increasing 
value.  Were  id  not  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  subscribers,  very  conclusive  reasons  might 
be  urged  against  its  publication  at  the  present 
moment.  As,  however,  it  is  now  so  far 
before  the  world,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
let  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  East 
know  of  what  a valuable  document  they  may 
beoome  possessed.  One  of  the  most  vener- 
able of  English  scholars  connected  with  Bible 
study,  recently  said  that  “ he  blessed  God 
that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  completion  of 
this  map.”  It  is  a work  done  once  for  all, — 
well  done,  and  worthily  done;  and  we  trust  that 
all  concerned  in  its  production  will  receive  their 
due  share  of  the  recompense  for  faithful  and 
long-sustained  labours.  We  need  name  no 
names.  Honour  is  rendered  to  whom  it  is  due 
in  the  title  and  signature  of  the  map,  and  in 
the  details  of  the  memoir ; and  we  think  it 
will  be  felt  that  Christendom  owes  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  all  the  faithful  labourers  who  have 
combined  to  produce  this  important  monument. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Br  the  time  these  lines  appear,  the  great 
national  f6te  of  the  Fourteenth  of  July,  as  it  is 
called,  will  have  become  a matter  of  history. 
It  is  not  alone  the  whole  of  Paris,  with  tho 
exception,  of  course,  of  “ the  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain,”  that  has  made  extraordinary  efforts 
for  the  occasion,  but  the  whole  of  France  has 
taken  part  in  the  rejoicings,  the  peculiar  feature 
of  which  has  been  their  spontaneous  unanimity. 
Perhaps,  were  it  not  that  architecture  plays  a 
certain  part  in  the  show,  it  might  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  in  these  columns  what  is  more 
suited  to  the  pages  of  other  journals,  but  the 
architects  have  been  called  largely  into  requisi- 
tion ; triumphal  arches  and  various  other  archi- 
tectural  motives  have  been  rising  in  different 
parts  of  Paris,  while  a full-sized  model  of  the 
monumental  statue  to  be  eventually  erected  on 
the  Place  de  la  Republique,  the  former  Place 
du  Chateau  d’Eau,  has  been  in  preparation  for 
some  time  past.  But  it  is  in  unlimited  lanterns 
and  endless  yards  of  bunting  that  the  popular 
joy  has  found  expression.  We,  in  England, 
have  no  idea  of  preparing  weeks  ahead  for  such 
an  occasion,  but  here  fur  a month  and  more 
past  every  little  mercer’s  shop  has  been  display- 
ing its  stock  of  tricolour  bunting.  This  extra- 
ordinary impetus  given  to  the  bunting-trade  by 
the  rejoicings  in  honour  of  the  great  Flag  Fete 
of  the  Fourteenth,  recalls  to  our  mind  very 
appositely  a certainly  little-known  story  narrated 
to  us  many  years  since  by  an  interesting  old 
lady,  well  known  to  English  residents  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arno.  A friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
she  was  once  on  a visit  to  Abbotsford  on  the 
birthday  of  the  illustrious  author,  who  had  for 
the  occasion  displayed  on  his  lawn  a large 
number  of  flags.  How  he  had  obtained  these 
Sir  Walter  told  his  guests.  A shipowner  having 
asked  the  author  of  ” Waverley  ” to  become 
sponsor  to  a ship  recently  built,  Scott  not  only 
acquiesced,  but  presented  the  captain  with  a 
full  set  of  ship’s  colours.  It  happened  that  the 
vessel,  being  one  day  in  a famous  foreign  port 
on  Sir  Walter’s  birthday,  the  captain  determined 
to  mark  the  day;  every  colour  was  run  up,  and 
would  have  probably  flattered  till  sun-down, 
had  not  the  vessel  been  suddenly  boarded,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  admiral  whoso  ship  was  in 
the  port,  the  captain  was  summontd  to  forfeit 
the  whole  set  of  flags.  Marine  etiquette,  com- 
posed  no  less  of  a series  of  touchy  formulee  than 
that  on  land,  forbids  a merchant  vessel,  while 
the  admiral’s  ship  is  in  port,  flying  her  colours. 
Tho  colours  forfeited  were  duly  sent  to  tho 
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Admiralty,  the  First  Lord  of  which  time- 
honoured  institution  happening  to  be  a friend  of 
Scott,  told  him  of  the  little  adventure,  begging 
him  in  addition  to  accept  the  forfeited  llags 
as  a remembrance  of  the  amusing  incident. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  English  readers  who 
will  read,  or  have  read,  this  week  the  account 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
which  the  fete  of  the  Fourteenth  commemorates, 
there  can  be  but  few  still  living  who  can  say 
that  their  father  was  present  on  that  memorable 
July  day  of  the  year  1789.  Among  the  many 
curious  letters  written  from  France  in  the  last 
century  by  Dr.  Rigby,  and  recently  published 
by  bis  accomplished  daughter,  Lady  Eastlake, 
one,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole 
collection,  vividly  describes  the  scene  in  Paris  on 
the  day  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  How  much 
are  we  indebted  to  those  who  preserve  with  affec- 
tion the  memorials  of  their  relatives,  and  who 
have  the  ability  and  the  generosity  to  give  to 
the  world  the  benefit  of  their  care  ? We  can 
imagine  with  what  peculiar  interest  the  accom- 
plished authoress  would  recall  within  the  last 
few  days  events  of  such  a momentous  character 
described  in  the  beloved  lines  of  her  father. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  past  few  days  has 
been  the  opening  at  the  Cercle  de  la  Librairie  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  of  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  old  and  modern  books.  After 
having  been  adjourned  several  times,  the  cards 
were  at  length  distributed  a few  days  since.  It 
will  be  remembered  how,  when  the  Publishers 
and  Printers'  Club-house  was  thrown  open,  some 
account  was  given  in  these  pageB  of  M.  Gamier’ s 
design,  and  a view  given  of  its  exterior.*  The 
exhibition  has  enabled  those  familiar  with  the 
club  from  the  boulevard  to  see  the  finished 
effect  of  the  interior.  Our  respect  for  M. 
Gamier’ s reputation  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  increased  by  his  design  of  the  Pub- 
lishers and  Printers’  Club-house,  which  we 
should  have  imagined  would  have  been  an  in- 
spiring subject  for  an  artist  such  as  M.  Gamier 
undoubtedly  is ; but  the  building  of  a colossal 
Opera-house,  which  in  the  past  would  have  more 
than 'amply  occupied  the  lifetime  of  an  archi- 
tect, cannot  be  expected,  we  Buppose,  to  be 
good  training  for  the  refined  work  necessary 
for  a not  very  large  club-house.  The  exhibi- 
tion has  been  installed  in  the  two  large  rooms 
and  the  rotunda  of  the  first  floor.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  divided  into  two  sections, — that  of  the 
old  books  and  that  of  the  new.  In  the  glass 
cases  which  protect  the  treasures  of  the  printer’s 
art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  M.  Firmiu-Didot, 
M.  Claudin,  M.  Reiber,  and  many  other  well- 
known  collectors,  have  placed  some  of  their 
choicest  treasures.  The  works  are  all  French, 
and  in  most  cases  are  specimens  of  the  first  works 
printed  in  France.  Paris  is  represented  by 
more  than  one  work  from  the  presses  of  the 
German  workmen  invited  by  wily  Louis  XL  to 
Paris,  and  installed  by  him  in  the  classic  Sor- 
bonne  and  the  narrow,  steep  Rue  Saint-Jacques, 
Ulrich  Gering,  Michel  Friburger,  and  Martin 
Krautz.  Lyons,  the  second  great  centre  of 
the  printed  book  trade  of  the  Renaissaace, 
is  represented  by  the  works  of  Pierre  de 
Sainte  Lucie,  and  more  than  one  other  con- 
temporary: books  printed  with  a care  and  a 
beauty  that  are  the  despair  of  modern  printers; 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts  of  extraordinary  grace 
and  historic  interest.  But  not  alone  are  Lyons 
and  Paris  represented  among  the  several 
hundred  rare  volumes  exhibited  in  the  cases; 
here  are  works  which  issued  from  the  modest 
“ librayries  ” of  many  a smaller  town  then  active, 
and  which  now  knows  little  of  such  zeal.  Caen, 
Angouleme,  Rennes,  Limoges,  Abbeville,  Troyes, 
Perpignan,  Dijon,  and  Dole ; and  even  from 
smaller  towns,  such  as  Salins,Treguier,  Haguenau 
and  Chablis,  Loubeac  and  Cluny.  The  collection, 
in  fact,  represents  a history  of  the  introduction 
of  printing  into  France.  Among  the  modern 
exhibits  several  cases  of  superbly-bound  volumes 
are  shown  by  the  well-known  firms;  books, 
marvels  of  luxurious  expense  and  reckless 
splendour,  but  never  more  than  imitations, 
alas ! sadly  wanting  in  the  noble  character  of 
the  original  models.  In  the  third  room  a col- 
lection has  been  made  of  all  the  principal  works 
issued  by  the  publishers  of  Paris  within  the  last 
two  years.  Each  publisher  has  his  case  ; and, 
what  is  a pleasing  innovation,  the  books  may  be 
freely  handled  and  inspected.  The  show  of 
books,  the  artistic  works  especially,  is  creditable 
in  the  extreme,  and  is  certainly  calculated  to 
make  the  English  visitor  somewhat  modest  in 
referring  to  the  works  published  in  the  same 
• See  Buildtr,  rol,  xxxyiii.,  p.  96, 


time  by  our  London  firms.  There  only  remains 
to  describe  the  catalogue,  the  printing  of  each 
sheet  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  one  of 
the  renowned  printers  of  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces. Entire  freedom  has  been  allowed  to 
each  to  carry  out  his  fancy.  The  competitive 
desire  to  excel  has  produced  a curious  volume, 
which,  though  to  the  professional  visitor  it  may 
be  interesting,  as  showing  the  skill  of  the 
printers,  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  to  the  outsider. 
The  binding  of  the  catalogue  has  also  been  con- 
fided to  various  firms.  This  exhibition  is  the 
first  of  a series,  we  learn,  of  biennial  exhibitions, 
all  to  be  connected  with  printing  and  books. 
For  1882  there  is  a proposal  to  have  a show  of 
book-illustrations,  again  divided  into  sections, 
one  retrospective,  the  other  modern.  This,  we 
may  feel  sure,  will  reveal  some  extraordinary 
treasures. 

Of  exhibitions,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  last, 
but  they  are  gaining  a fresh  instructive  value, 
in  each  assuming  some  special  subject  of  in- 
terest, the  leading  idea  which  regulated  the 
annual  exhibitions  held  at  South  Kensington, 
and  which  unfortunately  collapsed.  On  the 
31st  inst.  opens  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Union  Centrale,  an 
exhibition  devoted  this  year  specially  to  the  art 
and  industry  of  the  metal-worker.  It  has 
become  now  evident  to  every  thoughtful  ob- 
server that  the  universal  exhibitions  held  from 
time  to  time  have  not  entirely  carried  out  their 
object,  a fact  to  be  attributed  to  their  too 
general  nature.  The  managers  of  the  Union 
Centrale  have,  with  this  warning  before  them, 
advised  a rigorous  and  analytical  arrangement 
of  their  exhibitions,  as  being  more  directly  in- 
structive (their  object  in  the  advance  of  the 
industrial  arts),  without  ceasing  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  publio.  This  year’s  exhibition 
commences  a series  of  three  biennial  and 
special  exhibitions,  “ the  divisions  of  which  are 
based  on  the  natural  products  themselves  of 
which  the  artist  makes  use,  and  which  he  trans- 
forms according  to  his  skill  and  taste,”  and,  con- 
tinues the  recently-printed  report  of  the  Union 
Centrale,  “ as  we  live  at  an  epoch  of  experi- 
mental method  and  of  analytic  science,  we 
wish  that  these  exhibitions  should  possess  a 
technological  and  didactic  character;  that  is, 
they  will  each  present  in  well-arranged  order, 
the  raw  material,  the  tools  and  processes,  the 
artists’  models,  and  finally  the  works  of  art 
themselves.”  This  excellent  system  is  to  be 
pursued  in  each  of  the  exhibitions  to  be  held, 
the  first  this  year  devoted,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  to  metal ; that  of  1S82  devoted  to 
tissues,  paper,  skins,  and  wood  (in  its  application 
to  furniture)  ; that  of  1884  devoted  to  wood  (as 
applied  to  building  and  decorative  purposes), 
stone,  glass,  and  earthenware.  When  this  series 
is  completed,  the  Union  Centrale  will  certainly 
have  done  much  to  carryout  their  intention  “to 
classify  the  trades,  follow  their  history,  mark 
their  progress,  and  analyse  their  elements.” 

Writing  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  an- 
nouncement  that  a new  Thames  steamboat 
company  is  about  to  be  formed  is  of  sufficient 
interest  to  attract  attention.  As,  probably,  the 
“ plant  ” of  the  company  is  not  yet  purchased, 
let  us  venture  to  suggest  the  use  of  Bcrew- 
steamers  in  lieu  of  the  paddle-wheelers  iu  use 
on  the  Thames.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
space  occupied  by  the  screw-steamer  is  con- 
siderably less  (the  whole  paddle-boxes  being  lost 
space),  the  advance  against  stream  is  much 
more  rapid,  the  management  is  less  difficult,  and 
accidents  are  less  frequent ; but,  above  all,  and 
this  is  the  chief  point  we  urge,  the  muddy  river 
will  not  be  churned  up  each  time  a Bteamer 
passes.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  bateaux- 
mouclies,  or  fly-boats,  as  they  are  termed  here, 
speed  up  and  down  stream  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other  on  week-days,  for  the  modest 
sum  of  two  sous  (one  penny),  makes  them  essen- 
tially floating  omnibuses,  — conveniences  for 
all.  Let  us  hope  that  the  new  Thames  steam- 
boat company  will  take  a lesson  from  the  Seine 
company,  which  carries  its  millions  of  passen- 
gers yearly. 


Technical  Education  for  Plumbers. — 

We  are  informed  that  the  Plumbers’  Company 
are  prepared  to  grant  their  freedom  to  work- 
men, so  as  to  make  the  company  really  repre- 
sentative of  the  trade  whose  name  it  bears. 
With  this  view  forms  have  been  prepared,  which 
can  be  obtained  by  those  concerned  on  applica- 
tion to  the  clerk,  Mr.  J.  B.  Towse,  6,  Laurence 
Pountney-lane. 


“THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GASWORKS.” 

The  little  book  under  this  title,  originally 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes,  has 
been  re-written  and  much  enlarged  by  Mr. 
William  Richards,  C.E.*  The  various  improve- 
ments that  have  been  introduced  since  the  first 
appearance  of  the  book  are  treated  of,  and  the 
successful  application  of  gas  for  heating  and 
cooking  purposes,  as  well  as  for  producing 
motive  power.  The  book  will  be  found  most 
useful  by  all  interested  in  the  subject.  In  con- 
nexion with  other  information  concerning  gas 
and  gas-works  given  in  our  present  issue,  we 
quote  from  the  book  in  question  part  of  a 
chapter  on  the  eonstruction  of  the  necessary 
buildings  : — 

An  ordinary  gas-works  comprises  the  retort- 
house,  coal-store,  purifying-house,  engine  and 
exhauster,  station-meter  and  governor  houses, 
valve  and  regulator  room,  workshops,  dwellings, 
and  offices,  with  the  ordinary  appliances  for 
testing  the  quality  of  the  gas,  the  yard  and 
chimney,  together  with  the  necessary  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. 

The  Retort-house  and  Buildings. — The  retort- 
house,  as  its  name  implies,  contains  the  ovens, 
or,  as  more  generally  termed,  “settings”  or 
“ benches  ” of  retorts,  in  which  the  operation  of 
distillation,  or  carbonisation  of  coal,  is  conducted. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  this  is  a rectauular 
building,  covered  usually  with  iron  principals, 
and  slates  or  tiles,  and  sometimes,  although 
rarely,  with  Bheet-iron.  The  retort-houses  of 
large  works  some  years  ago  were  limited  to  50  ft. 
or  52  ft.  in  width,  but  they  are  now  generally 
built  75  ft.  wide,  whilst  the  largest  retort-houses 
of  the  Beckton  works  are  100  ft.  in  width  and 
480  ft.  long.  As  this  work,  however,  is  in- 
tended for  those  interested  in  small  establish, 
ments,  our  attention  will  be  more  particularly 
directed  to  them.  For  the  very  smallest  of  gas- 
works, having  only  one  retort,  no  rule  concern- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  retort-house  can  be 
given,  beyond  the  simple  observation  that,  for 
the  proper  woi’king  of  the  rake,  a clear  space 
equal  to  at  least  one-half  more  than  the  length 
of  the  retort  should  be  allowed.  In  small  works 
the  retort-house  is  usually  about  26  ft.  wide, 
which,  allowing  12  ft.  for  the  width  of  the  retort- 
stack  with  the  space  that  is  usually  left  between 
it  and  the  wall,  together  with  the  mouthpieces, 
leaves  14  ft.  clear  for  working.  There  should 
always  be  an  intervening  space  between  the 
ends  of  the  stack  and  the  walls  of  the  retort- 
house  ; as  in  the  absence  of  this,  when  the  stack 
abuts  against  the  wall,  the  latter  is  bulged  out 
by  the  expansion  of  the  brickwork  on  its  becom- 
ing heated.  In  retort-houses  of  this  width,  of 
course  only  Bingle  settings  of  retorts  can  be  em- 
ployed ; but  when  the  number  of  the  benches  or 
ovens  permit  of  it,  then  double  benches,  where 
the  retorts  are  set  back  to  back,  with  a firing- 
floor  on  each  side  of  the  retort-house,  are 
usually  constructed.  The  flooring  of  the  retort- 
house  should  always  be  kept  in  good  repair; 
the  Blovenly  method  of  leaving  it  in  recesses 
and  ruts,  as  sometimes  observed,  is  reprehen- 
sible, as  by  these  ruts  the  coke  is  jerked  out  of 
the  barrow,  and,  as  the  flooring  cannot  be  pro- 
perly swept  after  each  charge,  it  is  attended 
with  loss  ; besides,  in  a gas-works,  like  every 
other  establishment,  considerable  order  is  essen- 
tial to  success.  The  roofs  of  some  retort-houses 
are  formed,  as  observed,  with  iron  principals 
and  sheets,  which  may  be  desirable  where  rigid 
economy  is  necessary ; but  generally  the 
economy  is  very  misleading,  as  when  iron  sheets 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  steam  arising 
from  the  process  of  quenching  the  coke,  and  the 
vapours  of  the  retoit-house,  their  durability 
when  of  ordinary  thickness  seldom  exceeds  seven 
years.  With  galvanised  iron  the  duration  is 
somewhat  increased ; and  unless  Professor 
Barff’s  or  Mr.  George.  Bower’s  system  of  pre- 
serving iron  may  be  found  suitable  for  this  part 
of  a gas-works,  we  would  certainly  recommend 
the  use  of  elates  for  the  purpose ; by  which, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  principals  and 
laths  being  required  of  greater  strength  than 
when  iron  sheets  are  used,  the  cost  is  materially 
increased.  For  ordinary  small  buildings  the 
front  and  back  walls  of  the  retort-house  need 
not  exceed  9 in.  thick ; usually  the  sides  are 
made  14  in. ; and  iu  constructing,  an  essential 
point  is  to  avoid  a draught  passing  through  the 
building.  In  larger  works  these  dimensions  are 

* The  Construction  of  Gasworks,  and  the  Manufacture 
and  Distribution  of  Coal  Gas.  Sixth  edition.  London; 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Co,  1880, 
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augmented  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
building.  A few  of  the  largest  establishments 
have  the  retort-house  very  differently  arranged 
to  those  of  the  great  majority.  In  the  centre, 
and  extending  from  end  to  end,  are  a series  of 
arches  built  on  suitable  piers.  Ou  these  are 
constructed  the  ovens  or  benches,  the  piers  of 
which  correspond  with  those  below.  On  a level 
with  the  furnaces  of  the  retorts  there  is  a stage 
or  firing  floor,  where  the  stokers  work  when 
charging  or  drawing  the  retorts.  This  is  about 
6 ft.  6 in.  from  the  ground,  and  is  commonly 
formed  by  cast-iron  columns  and  plates,  extend- 
ing on  each  side  throughout  the  length  of  the 
retort-house,  leaving  an  opening  of  about  2 ft. 
wide  immediately  in  front  of  the  furnaces, 
through  which  the  coke  drops  when  drawn  from 
the  retort  into  the  space  below,  which  is  called 
the  coke-hole,  or  coke-vault.  The  coke-vault 
possesses  some  advantages,  for  where  it  exists 
the  stokers  are  not  exposed  to  the  continuous 
heat  of  the  coke  when  drawn  from  the  retorts, 
which  falls  immediately  into  the  vault,  where 
it  is  quenched  by  other  men.  Moreover,  the 
furnaces  are  also  clinkered  from  below,  which 
saves  some  trouble ; and  the  convenience  of 
loading  the  coke  direct  into  the  carts  from  the 
coke-vault  is  also  a recommendation.  The  ob- 
jections to  the  coke-vault  are  the  expense  in 
construction  ; the  coke  in  falling  breaks,  and  is 
further  injured  on  account  of  the  very  limited 
space  for  spreading,  extinguishing,  and  storage. 
There  are  few  works,  and  these  only  of  the 
largest  magnitude,  which  have  coke-vaults  at- 
tached to  the  retort-house.  In  large  works  of 
the  present  day  the  retort-house  is  employed  as 
a coal-store,  for  which  purpose  their  width  is 
very  considerable.  Generally  the  ovens  em- 
ployed in  large  as  well  as  medium  sized  works 
are  built  on  suitable  foundations,  ensuring  soli- 
dity to  the  structure,  and  preventing  as  much 
as  possible  radiation  of  heat  from  beneath.  In  the 
event  of  the  foundations  being  in  gravelly  soil, 
an  increased  thickness  will  be  desirable  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  caloric  at  that  point.  The  coke 
when  drawn  from  the  retorts  falls  into  iron 
barrows,  and  is  wheeled  away  to  a separate 
place  for  the  purpose  of  quenching.  In  retort- 
houses  of  this  description,  the  tops  of  the  ash  or 
evaporating  pans  are  a few  inches  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  which  is  usually  paved  with  fire- 
bricks on  edge.  Sometimes  cast-iron  plates  have 
been  tried  as  a substitute  for  brick  paving,  but  the 
metal  conducts  the  heat  to  the  feet  of  the  men 
with  such  facility  as  to  render  it  objectionable. 
The  benches  of  the  retorts  are  either  placed  side 
by  side  the  whole  length  of  the  retort-house, 
and  having  one  charging  floor ; or,  as  in  medium- 
sized works,  where  retort  settings  are  placed 
back  to  back.  In  this  case  a building  contain- 
ing, say  sixty  single  benches,  thirty  of  them  have 
their  open  ends  or  mouthpieces  on  one  Bide  of 
the  retort-house,  the  other  thirty  mouthpieces 
being  on  the  other  side,  and  a 9-in.  or  14-in. 
wall  separates  the  benches.  These  are  called 
single  settings.  This  method  was  superseded 
some  years  ago  by  dispensing  with  the  partition- 
wall,  and  thus  the  two  single  beds  form  one  con- 
tinuous oven,  each  retort  being  about  18  ft.  or 
20  ft.  long,  open  throughout,  and  having  a mouth- 
piece at  each  end,  which  are  called  double  beds, 
or  through-retorts.  The  economy  derived  from 
this  plan  is  very  considerable ; but  they  can 
only  be  employed  in  large  establishments,  where 
there  are  at  least  six  stokers,  to  charge  both 
ends  simultaneously.  At  a works  we  recently 
saw  through-retorts  changed  to  single.  In 
deciding  on  the  dimensions  of  the  retort-house 
every  consideration  must  be  made,  not  only  of 
the  present  requirements  of  the  locality  to  be 
supplied,  but  also  that  of  the  future ; for  gas, 
even  at  the  present  day,  is  very  far  from  being 
fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  antici- 
pate the  various  future  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  ; but  the  experience  of  the  past  demon- 
strates the  necessity  of  making  every  reasonable 
provision  for  extension.  It  is  also  important  to 
have  a good  margin,  and  not  to  estimate  the 
power  of  carbonisation  too  highly ; for  by  un- 
foreseen circumstances  the  supply  of  the  ordi- 
nary coal  maybe  temporarily  discontinued,  when 
recourse  must  be  had  to  that  of  inferior  quality, 
which  yields  less  gas,  and  in  consequence  re- 
quires more  retorts.  No  definite  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  dimensions  of  the  retort-house ; 
this  must  entirely  depend  on  the  mode  of  setting. 
With  one  kind  of  setting  having  a given  number 
of  retorts  of  given  dimensions,  considerably  more 
coal  is  carbonised  than  with  another ; it  also 
depends  whether  they  are  single  or  double,  the 
kind  of  coal  employed,  and  other  circumstances. 


There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  construction  of 
the  walls  of  the  retort-house  more  than  any 
other  buildings  of  the  same  height.  Of  course 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  secure  a good 
foundation,  to  extend  the  base  by  footings,  and, 
where  necessary,  to  use  piling  or  concrete  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  foundation.  On 
these  points  no  general  directions  can  be  given, 
as  the  treatment  must  vary  with  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  ; the  general  rule, 
however,  applicable  to  ordinary  foundations  will 
apply  here.  The  cost  of  erecting  retort-houses 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  price  of  labour  and 
building  materials  in  the  district.  The  magni- 
tude of  gas-works  and  plant  is  generally  esti- 
mated by  their  annual  production ; thus,  a works 
of  “ twenty  millions  ” signifies  a production  of 
that  number  of  feet  of  gas  per  annum,  and  in 
the  height  of  summer  will  produce  about 

30.000  ft.,  and  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  about 

90.000  ft.  daily.  In  a works  of  sixty  millions 
per  annum  the  minimum,  production  will  be 
90,000  ft.  and  the  maximum  270,000  ft.  per  diem. 
In  modern  large  works  retort-houses  are  built 
in  blocks,  having  free  communication  with  each 
other,  and  provided  with  a ventilating  shaft  con- 
structed of  wrought  iron,  having  a valve  or  door 
by  which  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  building 
is  considerably  moderated,  contributing  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  men.  And,  to  the  credit 
of  many  engineers,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
comforts  of  the  men  employed  in  their  respec- 
tive companies  havo  had  their  greatest  con- 
sideration. In  some  gas-works  libraries  are 
established,  in  others  baths  and  mutual  benefit 
societies ; and  there  are  gas-works  that  can 
boast  of  having  a musical  band,  composed  of  the 
stokers  and  men  of  the  establishment, — circum- 
stances alike  praiseworthy  to  the  employers  and 
employed. 

The  Coal-Store. — This  is  generally  attached 
to  the  retort-house,  with  every  facility  of  com- 
munication for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the 
coals.  The  dimensions  of  this  building  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  If  the  railway  is  the 
means  of  transport,  then  small  Btores  may  be 
sufficient ; but  should  the  ordinary  means  of 
obtaining  the  supply  of  coal  be  by  sea,  river,  or 
canal,  then  in  order  to  provide  against  the  pro- 
bability of  frost,  or  loss  or  delay  of  vessel,  the 
store  should  be  ample  for  a proper  supply,  and 
whenever  there  are  increased  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining the  coal  the  store  should  be  augmented 
in  proportion.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  have 
the  coal-store  sufficiently  large  so  that  in  sum- 
mer, when  not  required  for  coal,  and  coke  is 
abundant,  it  can  bo  converted  into  a store  for 
that  residual.  When  employed  as  a spreading- 
floor  it  should  by  all  means  be  paved  with 
fire-bricks,  as  stone  is  liable  to  crack  with  the 
heat.  When  not  used  for  that  object  ordinary 
common  paving  will  answer  the  purpose.  As 
already  mentioned,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  coke  should  bo  sold  as  speedily  as  possible 
after  it  is  produced. 

Purifying -House.— The  purifying-house  has 
the  sides  open,  to  permit  a good  current  of  air 
to  pass  through  the  locality  and  carry  off  any 
noxious  gases.  Thei’e  should  also  he  a venti- 
lator in  the  roof,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  lutes 
“ blowing,”  the  gas  may  escape  readily  at  the 
top.  The  roof  of  the  purifying-house  is  usually 
of  wooden  principals  and  tiles.  Iron  would  be 
very  speedily  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
sulphur  emanating  from  the  waste  purifying 
material.  In  some  works  the  purifiers  are 
uncovered,  which  has  the  inconvenience  of 
unnecessarily  exposing  the  men  at  times 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
ought  always  to  be  avoided  by  a suitable 
roofing. 

According  to  a modern  construction,  the 
purifying-house  is  built  of  a ground  and  two 
upper  floors,  of  which  the  uppermost  and  lowest 
serve  as  reviving- floors  for  the  oxide.  The 
purifiers  are  on  the  first  floors,  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  purifier  is  a shoot,  through  which  the 
foul  oxide  passes  to  the  floor  below,  and  when 
requisite  the  door  on  the  top  of  the  shoot  is 
luted.  By  mechanical  appliances  the  oxide  is 
lifted  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  floor,  from 
where  it  passes  down  a shoot  into  the  purifier 
to  be  charged.  The  saving  of  labour  and  the 
rapidity  of  action  are  both  recommendations  to 
this  system  of  working. 

Engine,  Boiler,  and  Exhauster  House. — In  the 
most  moderate-sized  gas-works  at  the  present 
day  the  steam  or  gas-engine  is  an  important 
auxiliary.  Formerly  the  only  use  of  an  engine 
in  a works  was  for  pumping  water,  or  for 
keeping  in  motion  the  wet  lime  purifiers,  and  in 


many  works  of  considerable  capacity,  where 
neither  of  these  was  requisite,  no  engine 
existed.  The  U3e  of  clay  retorts  has  caused 
motive  power  for  working  the  exhauster  to  be 
introduced  into  works  of  all  dimensions,  except 
the  very  smallest  kind.  In  large  works  the 
engine,  boilers,  and  exhauster,  being  attended 
by  the  same  man,  are  generally  in  the  same 
building,  and  more  care  is  usually  displayed  in 
this  than  any  other  part  of  gas-works.  The 
edifice  is  often  constructed  with  taste,  and  is 
no  doubt  an  inducement  to  the  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  machinery  to  keep  it  cleanly  and 
in  order  with  the  building  itself.  In  small 
establishments  the  exhauster  is  generally  adjoin- 
ing the  retort-house,  the  stoker  having  charge 
of  it.  The  improvements  recently  introduced 
into  gas-engines,  by  which  they  ai'e  rendered 
practical  and  economical  motors,  should  induce 
every  gas  manager  to  adopt  them,  on  account 
of  their  safety,  efficiency,  and  as  an  example  to 
consumers  to  employ  them. 

Station-Meter  and  Governor-House. — These, 
like  the  engine-house,  should  only  be  accessible 
to  the  manager  or  foreman,  or  the  man  in 
charge.  When  there  are  several  gas-holders 
together,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  station- 
meter  to  be  placed  close  to  them,  and  the  valves 
of  the  various  gas-holders  fixed  adjoining  the 
meter-house.  On  other  occasions  there  is  a 
distinct  house  for  the  valves ; but  more  com- 
monly they  are  attached  to  their  respective 
holders.  The  governor  is  sometimes  placed  in 
the  same  building  as  the  station-meter,  but  more 
frequently  a detached  building  is  constructed 
expressly  for  it.  In  large  works  there  are 
Beveral  lines  of  mains  issuing  from  the  works, 
each  of  which  has  its  corresponding  governor, 
with  the  various  pressure-gauges  and  pressure- 
registers.  And  in  establishments  situated  at  a 
distance  from  their  distributing  stations  a tele- 
graphic communication  exists  between  the 
various  localities,  as  well  as  the  company’s 
offices. 

Chimney  or  Stack.  — High  stacks  possess 
an  advantage  in  consequence  of  their  great 
draught  permitting  a reduction  in  opening 
of  the  damper;  but  against  this  they  pre- 
sent the  evil,  that,  if  the  dampers  are  nob 
well  looked  after,  the  draught  occasioned  by 
them  will  cause  the  fuel  in  the  furnaces  to  be 
consumed  very  extravagantly  without  any  good 
result.  High  stacks  are  constructed  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  smoke  or 
offensive  products  to  a great  height,  where  they 
are  diffused  over  a large  space,  and  a nuisance 
which  otherwise  would  exist  is  prevented.  In 
some  chemical  manufactories  the  stacks  are 
made  of  great  dimensions, — one  near  Glasgow 
is  400  ft.  high.  By  means  of  this  all  noxious 
gases  that  may  be  generated  are  carried  to  and 
issue  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  without  the 
least  prejudice  to  the  neighbourhood.  The 
largest  chimney  for  a gas-works  is  that  of  the 
Edinburgh  Company,  and  is  a fine  piece  of 
building,  being  329  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  perfectly  plomb,  and  without  the 
slightest  crack  or  fissure  throughout  the  height. 
The  current  therein,  when  in  ordinary  working 
order,  is  equal  to  an  exhaust  of  2h  in.  of  water, 
a strong  current  in  an  ordinary  chimney  seldom 
exceeding  ^ in.  exhaust.  The  cost  of  this  stack, 
with  the  lateral  flues,  was  upwards  of  4,000Z. 
Chimney  Btacks  for  gas-works  are  constructed 
in  various  manners,  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
being  the  square  form  ; but  these  are  somewhat 
unsightly,  and,  offering  greater  resistance  to 
the  wind,  require  to  be  built  strong  accordingly. 
Some  stacks  are  made  circular  and  others 
octagonal;  the  latter,  when  surmounted  on  a 
square  pedestal,  with  a neat  capital  on  the 
summit,  has  a remarkably  good  appearance, 
while  the  cost  does  not  exceed  that  of  the 
circular  form.  Chimney-stacks,  unless  when 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  beds,  should  never 
be  built  in  the  retort-house,  as  they  occupy  the 
space  unnecessarily.  Wherever  constructed, 
they  should  always  be  detached,  and,  on  account 
of  their  great  weight  and  height,  extraordinary 
precautions  are  necessary  in  their  foundations. 
The  area  of  these  must  be  determined  according 
to  the  degree  of  solidity  of  the  ground  where 
erected  ; the  softer  the  soil,  of  course  the  greater 
will  be  the  area  required  for  the  footings.  The 
pedestal  for  the  base  is  usually  square,  one  side 
of  which  is  one-eighth  of  the  total  height  of  the 
shaft.  Stacks  for  gas-works  are  always  lined 
with  fire-brick  either  for  a portion  or  the  whole 
of  the  height.  Sometimes  the  lining  is  detached 
from  the  chimney,  leaving  a Bpace  for  a current 
of  air  to  pass  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
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•which  prevents  the  stack  cracking.  Small 
chimneys  are  usually  constructed  entirely  of 
fire-bricks.  A mistaken  notion  often  prevails, 
that  by  materially  contracting  the  stack  at  the 
top,  the  draught  is  increased  : this,  however,  as 
already  shown,  can  only  occur  when  it  is  of  too 
great  capacity.  The  Btack,  although  taperiDg 
on  the  exterior,  is  internally  nearly  of  one  uni- 
form area  throughout;  there  being  offsets  at 
certain  distances,  according  to  the  height  and 
form.  In  erecting,  every  eight  or  ten  courses 
Bhould  be  built  with  hoop  iron  ; when  this  is  not 
done  the  stack  frequently  cracks,  afterwards 
demanding  the  use  of  hooping  on  the  exterior, 
whioh  is  unsightly.  At  many  large  works  a 
number  of  dwarf  chimneys  are  erected,  each  of 
which  is  about  1 ft.  6 in.  or  2 ft.  square  inter- 
nally, and  serves  for  three  or  four  double  settings. 
The  area  of  a chimney  compared  with  the 
number  of  benches  leading  to  it  is  the  main 
consideration,  irrespective  of  the  height. 

Yery  recently  Mr.  Yalon  has  adopted  the  use 
of  a separate  dwarf  chimney  to  each  bench  of 
retorts,  with  beneficial  results,  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  settings  is  maintained  with  greater 
regularity  than  by  the  ordinary  method,  whilst 
any  leakage  from  the  retorts  is  readily  detected. 
The  ordinary  chimneys  in  gas-works  vary  in 
height  from  35  ft.  to  150  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  ; their  cost  for  a given  height 
depends  mainly  on  their  internal  area  and  the 
nature  of  the  foundation.  The  ground  being 
favourable,  the  price  of  a square  chimney,  35  ft. 
high,  with  an  internal  area  of  4 square  feet,  will 
not  exceed  35Z.  An  octagonal  or  circular  stack 
of  8 ft.  internal  area,  and  60  ft.  high,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  former,  will  cost  about 
85Z.  A similar  stack  of  10  ft.  area,  and  100  ft. 
high,  would  be  180Z.  to  200Z.  Where  there  is 
no  probability  of  a nuisance  being  occasioned 
by  low  chimneys,  for  the  ordinary  use  of  a gas- 
works they  are  not  required  to  be  more  than 
45  ft.  high.  


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  GAS-WORKS. 

The  accompanying  drawings  illustrate,  so  far 
as  they  go,  modern  gas-works  which  have  been 
erected  for  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Gas  Company, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Spice,  C.E.,  of 
Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

This  is  an  instance  of  that  spirit  of  private 
enterprise  for  which  Englishmen  have  rendered 
themselves  famous,  and  their  country  great  and 
prosperous,  and  we  certainly  are  not  amongst 
those  who  desire  the  time  when,  by  absorption 
into  Governmental  centres  of  the  various  great 
industrial  undertakings  of  the  country,  this 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  has  been  the  corner- 
stone of  the  edifioe  of  our  commercial  greatness, 
Bhould  be  so  discouraged  and  enervated  as  to 
sink  into  a subordinate  place. 

The  old  works  at  Tunbridge  Wells  had  become 
unequal  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  gas-consumers, 
and  were  so  “ cabined,  cribbed,  confined”  as  not 
to  admit  of  further  extension.  This  Btate  of 
things  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  entirely 
new  works  of  larger  capacity.  Accordingly, 
application  was  made  to  Parliament  for  power 
to  enable  the  company  to  provide  the  means 
for  meeting  the  demand,  and  ultimately  the 
usual  powers  and  privileges  were  obtained, 
accompanied  by  those  safeguards  which 
have  been  devised  by  modern  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  the  British  public.  The  only 
contention  in  this  instance,  between  the  com- 
pany on  the  one  hand  and  the  ratepayers  on  the 
other,  was  as  to  the  site  of  the  new  works.  In 
any  locality  whero  nature  has  been  lavish  with 
her  charms,  so  that  the  scenery  is  unusually 
attractive,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a convenient 
corner  in  which  to  plant  gas-works,  the  name 
of  such  a concern  conjaring  up  visions  of  ugli- 
ness, smoke,  vile  smells,  and  dirt,  and  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  first  site  selected,  in  a sequestered 
valley  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  of  this  senti- 
mental character.  However,  in  the  end,  after 
three  applications  to  Parliament,  the  present  site 
was  decided  on,  and  the  works  erected.  They 
have  been  designed  to  embrace  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  scientific  improvements  introduced 
into  gas-working  in  recent  times,  by  which  the 
best  results  are  attained ; first,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity  of  gas  obtainable  from  the  coals  carbonised ; 
secondly,  as  to  the  quality  in  illuminating 
power  and  purity ; and,  finally,  as  to  economy 
in  all  those  items  of  expense  wbich  go  to  make 
up  the  first  cost  of  gas,  and  it  is  believed  that, 
in  all  these  respects,  success  has  been  achieved. 
It  is  further  hoped  that  public  opinion  has  not 
been  shocked  by  that  of  ugliness,  a fear  of 


which  inspired  the  old  opposition,  and  more 
than  that,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  a view  of 
these  structures,  which  have  been  raised  on  the 
hill-side  to  the  left  of  the  down-line  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway,  may  give  pleasure  rather  than 
otherwise  to  the  tourist  and  wayfarers.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  Henry  Potter,  of  Hackney.  The 
various  fittings  and  apparatus  required  were 
supplied  by  the  following  firms  : — Cutler  & Son, 
Millwall,  gas-holders,  condensers,  and  scrubbers ; 
Messrs.  Cockey  & Son,  Frome  Selwood,  puri- 
fiers; West’s  Gas  Improvement  Company,  of 
Maidstone,  retorts  and  fittings  of  stack ; 
Korting  Brothers,  patent  steam-jet  exhausters; 
Abbot  & Co.,  Gateshead,  hydraulic  crane; 
Owens  & Co.,  Whitefriars,  hydraulic  lifting 
apparatus  and  steam-boilers;  Head, Wrightson, 
& Co.,  Stockton-on-Tees,  iron  roofiDg;  A.  Wright 
& Co.,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  station- 
meter  and  governors;  Bailey  & P egg,  Bankside, 
London,  trunk-mains  from  works  to  the  town. 
The  cost  has  been  about  70,OOOL,  including 
land  and  Parliamentary  expenses. 

The  following  remarks  on  coal-Btores  and 
retort-houses,  with  reference  to  the  works 
we  have  illustrated,  are  from  a book  on  “ Gas 
Manufacture  and  Distribution,”  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
King  : — 

“ The  primary  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  setting 
out  the  ground-plan  of  a new  gas-work  is  the 
arraugement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  whole, 
from  the  coal-store,  and  the  reception  of  the 
coals  into  it,  to  the  gasholder,  so  that  the  cost 
for  labour  throughout  may  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  practicable  amount ; and  to  this  end  the 
designer  and  the  manager  should  direct  their 
closest  consideration. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  it  is  a waste 
of  power  to  lift  any  quantity  of  material  daily 
and  hourly  in  perpetuity  in  any  case  where  the 
same  material  may  be  made  to  fall  into  its 
proper  place  instead  of  being  lifted  ; and  the 
difference  between  the  two  will  be  felt  in  the 
annual  balance-sheet  of  the  undertaking. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  causing  all 
weights  to  fall  instead  of  being  lifted,  except  in 
the  single  point  of  raising  the  coal  by  West’s 
system,  by  an  endless  chain  of  buckets,  kept  in 
motion  by  a small  steam-engine,  is  illustrated  in 
the  design  which  accompanies  these  remarks. 

The  railway  by  which  the  coal  is  brought  to 
the  works  is  some  20  ft.  above  the  general  level 
of  the  ground  of  the  works.  The  trucks  will 
run  into  the  coal-store,  and,  having  dropped 
their  contents,  will  go  through  to  the  tail  of  the 
siding;  the  coal,  being  admitted  as  it  maybe 
required  to  the  breaker  underground,  is  raised 
by  a chain  of  buckets  into  overhead  fixed 
hoppers,  whence  it  falls  to  the  travelling 
hoppers,  and  thence  into  wagons,  which  are, 
with  a very  small  amount  of  muscular  energy, 
wheeled  into  each  retort,  and  as  they  are  with- 
drawn thence  the  charge  of  coal  i3  deposited 
therein  in  a layer  of  uniform  thickness. 

When  the  charge  has  been  worked  off,  the 
resulting  coke  is  drawn,  by  the  aid  again  of 
a mechanical  appliance,  into  barrows,  and 
quenched;  and  then,  running  upon  the  level 
floor  to  a near  opening  in  the  side  wall  of  the 
retort-house,  each  loaded  barrow  is  run  down  an 
inclined  plane  from  the  retort-house  floor  to  the 
coke-yard,  the  general  level  of  which,  in  this 
case,  is  intended  to  be  about  2 ft.  to  2 ft.  6 in. 
below  the  floor-line  of  the  retort-house. 

The  same  remarks  applied  to  coal  and  coke 
will  equally  apply  to  the  water  used,  not  only  in 
a retort-house,  but  generally  upon  a gas-work, 
not  a Bingle  gallon  of  which  should  ever  be  lifted 
by  the  direct  application  of  muscle  and  sinew. 
With  ample  boiler-power,  steam  can  be  raised 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  upon  a gas-work  by 
means  of  a slow-combustion  furnace,  fed  by 
breeze  or  fuel  of  the  cheapest  kind,  so  that  the 
cost  of  raising  water  into  elevated  tanks  is 
infinitesimal  compared  with  that  of  raising  it 
by  manual  labour,  even  from  very  shallow  wells. 
The  convenience  and  economy,  therefore,  are 
great,  in  having  at  hand,  in  close  connexion 
with  each  bench  of  retorts,  and  everywhere 
about  a gas- work,  a good  supply  of  water, 
obtainable  at  sufficient  pressure  by  turning  a tap 
or  valve. 

The  plan  and  elevation  of  the  retort-house 
annexed  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
most  others  for  economy  in  first  cost,  general 
effect  in  appearance,  practical  utility,  and  com- 
fort of  the  workmen  employed,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  West’s  system  of  charging  and 
drawing  retorts.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  application  of  ridge  and  valley  roofing,  with 
abundant  ventilation,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 


that  in  this  instance,  each  bench  of  retorts  will 
have  its  own  separate  hydraulic  main,  com- 
manded by  a valve  fitted  on  at  the  back,  and 
connected  with  a main  supported  on  iron 
standards,  resting  on  the  retort-stack,  the  gas 
being  taken  therefrom  at  convenient  distances, 
and  delivered  into  amain  led  along  the  inside  of 
the  wall  of  the  house,  which  latter  main  is  sus- 
pended by  i-ods,  the  length  of  which  is  capable  of 
adjustment  by  nut  and  screw,  all  converging  to  a 
point  or  points,  from  which  the  gas  will  be  taken 
by  the  exhauster,  and  sent  forward  through  the 
condenser.  The  productive  power  of  the  retorts 
for  which  this  house  has  been  designed  is  equal 
to  one  million  and  a quarter  cubic  feet  of  gas  in 
twenty-four  hours.” 


A NEW  WHOLESALE  MARKET  AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  Markets  Committee  of  Liverpool  have 
unanimously  agreed  upon  the  erection  of  a 
spacious  new  wholesale  market,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  inadequate  accommodation  for 
this  branch  of  market  business.  In  the  course 
of  a discussion  on  the  subject  last  week,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  stated  that  there 
was  at  present  no  proper  market  accommodation 
in  Liverpool  for  live  fowls,  and  one  large  poultry 
dealer  had  informed  him  that  he  had  frequently 
as  many  as  800  or  1,000  geese  arriving  in  Liver- 
pool, for  which  he  could  find  no  market-space  what- 
ever. It,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  that  they 
required  a very  large  space  of  ground  on  which 
to  erect  the  market.  The  intended  new  market 
is  to  have  space  for  the  wholesale  disposal  of 
poultry,  pigs,  and  other  live  stock,  as  well  as 
vegetables  and  general  agricultural  produce, 
the  chairman  stating  that  the  demand  for 
the  last-named  articles  was  so  great  that  the 
railway  companies  had  taken  the  matter  up, 
and  the  London  and  North-Western  Company 
had  actually  set  up  a market  of  their  own. 
The  site  of  the  intended  new  market  is  at  the 
north  end  of  the  city,  and  known  as  Nash-grove, 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation,  and 
originally  intended  for  the  erection  of  work- 
men’s dwellings.  The  area  of  the  proposed 
market  is  7,480  yards,  or  upwards  of  an  acre 
and  a-half  in  extent,  the  whole  of  which,  at 
the  very  least,  the  chairman  said,  would  be 
required.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  market  is 
100,000Z.,  the  value  of  the  site  being  set  down 
at  80,0001.,  and  the  building  itself  at  20,000Z. 
Speaking  of  the  site,  the  chairman  observed 
that  it  might  be  said  it  was  wanted  for  work- 
men’s dwellings,  but  if  those  who  thought  so 
would  take  a walk  around  the  locality,  they 
would  see  that  there  were  at  present  large 
numbers  of  unoccupied  houses. 


THE  ROMAN  PAVEMENTS  AT 
WOODCHESTER. 

Antiquaries  will  learn  with  much  gratifica- 
tion that,  after  being  covered  with  earth  for 
many  years,  one  of  the  magnificent  pavements 
of  the  great  Roman  villa  at  Woodchester  has 
been  again  laid  open  to  view.  This  pavement 
has  been  very  carefully  depicted  by  LyBons, 
under  whose  care  it  was  first  opened,  in  1793. 
It  was  afterwards  re-covered,  as  were  all  the 
others,  since  it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve 
them  in  any  other  way,  through  the  cost  of 
raising  suitable  roofing  and  buildings.  The 
clearance  recently  effected  has  been  done 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  F.  Smith,  the 
newly-appointed  Rector  of  Woodchester,  aided 
by  a small  grant  from  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
Archmological  Society.  A visit  will  be  paid  to 
the  remains  on  Thursday,  the  23rd,  by  that 
society,  and,  according  to  present  arrangements, 
the  pavements  will  remain  open  for  public  in- 
spection, at  a small  charge,  until  the  5th  of 
August,  after  which  it  is  proposed  to  re-cover  it 
again  with  earth.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  funds  may  be  forthcoming  to  erect  a pro- 
tecting building  and  roof  over  this  one  pave- 
ment, to  ensure  its  being  always  open  for  public 
inspection,  that  visitors  to  Woodchester  may  be 
able  to  see  at  least  one  pavement,  as  a specimen 
of  the  others,  which  it  may  hardly  be  possible 
to  roof  over,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  extent 
of  the  villa.  The  colours  of  the  pavement  prove 
to  be  but  little,  if  at  all,  injured  by  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  discovery. 


Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Land  Surveying 
and  Levelling  at  King’s  College,  London. 
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THE  “JERUSALEM,”  COWPER’S  COURT, 
CORN  HILL. 

We  give  in  our  present  number  a sheet  of 
illustrations  of  the  “ Jerusalem  ” as  recently 
rebuilt,  showing  the  new  building  as  seen  from 
Cowper’s-court,  and  also  as  it  appears  from  the 
two  narrow  approaches  to  Cowper’s-court,  i.e., 
through  the  passage  in  Cornhill  immediately 
opposite  the  Royal  Exchange  and  next  door  to 
the  National  Discount  Company’s  offices,  the 
other  view  being  as  approached  from  Birchin- 
lane.  The  old  building  it  has  replaced, — and  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  which  the  new  one  has 
been  erected, — was  known  as  the  “ Jerusalem 
Coffee-house,”  and  its  history  as  such  carries  us 
back  considerably  over  two  centuries  to  a time 
when  the  term  “ coffee-house  ” had  a significa- 
tion so  utterly  distinct  from  its  present  one  that, 
like  the  “ Jamaica,”  “ Garraway’s,”  and  others, 
it  has  for  generations  been  familiarly  known  as 
it  is  now  designated,  simply  the  “ Jerusalem.” 
Established  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  liked  to  talk 
business  over  a cup  of  coffee,  at  that  time  a 
somewhat  rare  and  costly  beverage,  it  soon 
aoquired  one  of  the  special  features  it  has 
retained  ever  since,  that  of  a rendezvous  for 
merchants,  brokers,  and  captains  interested  in 
trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  original  building  was  destroyed  in  “ the 
Fire  of  London,”  and  in  excavating  for  the 
foundations  of  the  present  building,  large 
beams  in  a more  or  less  charred  condition,  and 
portions  of  a curiously  - constructed  tesselated 
floor,  were  discovered,  which  may  have  been 
either  portions  of  the  ruins  of  the  original 
building,  or  of  its  successor,  which  was  also 
destroyed  by  a great  fire  (on  March  25th,  1745), 
when  eighty-eight  houses  in  Cornhill  shared  the 
same  fate.  Though  the  vaults  and  foundations 
of  the  building  the  present  structure  has  re- 
placed were  of  the  most  solid  and  massive 
character,  it  is  apparent  from  this  and  other 
evidences  that  after  the  fire  of  1748  little  care 
was  taken  to  remove  the  dSbris  before  rebuilding, 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  total  absence 
of  the  terms  “ District  Surveyor  ” or  “ Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  ” in  the  records  and 
chronicles  from  which  we  have  culled  much 
more  of  the  history  of  the  “ Jerusalem  Coffee- 
house ” than  would  be  appropriate  in  this  notice 
of  the  new  building. 

The  prosperity  and  fame  of  the  “ Jerusalem  ” 
were  coincident  with  the  rise  to  greatness  of 
the  East  India  Company;  and  it  is  asserted 
by  some  that  the  Company  was  actually  founded 
at  the  “ Jerusalem,”  and  the  fact  that  it  was  more 
frequented  by  East  India  merchants  at  the  time 
than  any  other  place  in  London,  lends  some 
countenance  to  this  hypothesis. 

The  coat  of  arms  over  the  entrance  to  the  new 
subscription- room  is  that  of  the  defunct  East 
India  Company,  and  was  purchased  at  the  sale 
of  the  old  Company’s  House  in  Leadenhall-street, 
when  demolished  to  make  room  for  a large  block 
of  offices  by  Messrs.  Tite  & Clifton,  embracing 
East  India  Avenue.  It  was  then  placed  over 
the  entrance  to  the  old  building  in  Cowper’s- 
court,  where  it  remained  until  the  rebuilding  of 
the  “ Jerusalem  ” in  its  present  form,  where  its 
position  forms  a link  with  the  past  history  of 
the  institution,  which,  though  marching  with  the 
times  in  adapting  itself  to  modem  requirements, 
still  retains  its  original  characteristics. 

Of  course,  the  old  associations  which  have  so 
long  bound  it  to  the  East  will  be  preserved  ; but 
the  increase  in  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
has  created  the  necessity  for  an  extension  of  the 
scope  and  influence  of  the  “ Jerusalem.”  Every 
consideration  likely  to  affect  merchants  and 
others  having  mercantile  relations  with  India, 
China,'  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c.,  will  be  dealt  with.  Files  of  the 
principal  newspapers  belonging  to  these  places, 
as  well  as  those  of  St.  Helena  and  other  inter- 
mediate stations,  will  be  accessible  to  members, 
and  every  sort  of  information  regarding  the 
arrivals,  departures,  or  casualties  of  ships. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  in  connexion  with  this, 
that  the  “ Jerusalem  ” possesses  a chronicle  of 
the  arrivals  and  departures  of  all  the  Bhips  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  service. 

Every  afternoon  an  exchange  is  held,  attended 
by  ship-owners,  ship-brokers,  and  merchants,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  for  freights  or  charters, 
and  other  similar  transactions.  It  is  in  contem- 
plation to  arrange  for  the  establishment  of 
telephonic  communication,  of  course  for  the  use 
of  subscribers  only. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  a spacious  hall,  in 


which  members  meet  for  the  discussion  of 
business. 

On  the  first  floor,  which  communicates  with 
the  ground  floor  by  a private  staircase,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  reading-room  for  the  use  of 
the  subscribers.  This  room  will  also  be  used  for 
the  sales  of  ships,  produce,  &c. 

The  rooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  and 
those  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors  over 
the  entrance  to  the  subscription-room,  are  to  be 
let  as  offices,  and  with  a separate  entrance  facing 
the  approach  from  Birchin-lane,  are  designated 
“Jerusalem-chambers.” 

The  basement  under  the  ground-floor  subscrip- 
tion-room forms  one  spacious  and  well-lighted 
room,  with  a floor  area  of  over  2,000  ft.  This 
room  is  approached  from  the  outside  by  a flight 
of  wide  stone  steps,  and  has  also  an  internal 
staircase  communicating  with  the  subscription- 
room  over. 

A peculiarity  of  this  property,  which  is  leased 
from  Lord  Cowper,  is  that,  in  addition  to  the 
land  covered  by  the  building,  it  includes  very 
extensive  cellarage,  extending  under  the  whole 
of  Cowper’s-court  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
buildings. 

The  property  being  fully  licensed,  the  whole 
of  the  basement,  sub-basement,  and  the  old 
cellars,  have  been  let  on  lease  to  Messrs. 
Lavery  & Co.,  of  “ Bodega  ” celebrity,  who  have 
fitted  up  the  large  basement-room,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect  of  the  building, in 
the  most  solid  and  substantial  manner,  as  a wine- 
room,  with  sandwich  and  cigar  counters. 

The  floor  is  of  white  marble  mosaic,  all  wood- 
work of  teak,  walnut,  and  wainscot,  and  wrought- 
iron  is  substituted  for  the  wood  “ scantling  ” 
usually  adopted ; and  though  there  is  a total 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  ornament  or  deco- 
ration, no  expense  has  been  spared  to  economise 
space  and  light,  and  to  secure  comfort  and  con- 
venience. Though  the  general  characteristics 
of  their  business  will  be  maintained,  some 
innovations  and  novelties  have  been  permitted 
where  a commensurate  advantage  could  be 
Becared. 

In  the  planning  of  the  new  building,  the 
difficulties  of  assimilating  the  rather  complex 
requirements  were  considerably  increased  by 
the  questions  of  light  and  air  with  which  the 
site  is  surrounded,  and  though  these  have  been 
all  arranged  without  litigation  or  compensa- 
tion, it  has  involved  some  peculiarities  of 
arrangement  and  construction. 

The  building,  though  devoid  of  ornament,  is 
constructed  in  a solid  substantial  manner,  and 
may  be  considered  fairly  expressive  of  its  pur- 
pose as  the  resort  of  business  men  of  the  most 
matter-of-fact  and  unemotional  class. 

The  front  elevation  is  of  kiln-burned  red 
brickwork  (entirely  without  dressing  or  pointing) 
and  dressings  of  brown  Portland  stone ; the 
window-frames  and  sashes  are  of  walnut,  with 
plate-glass  (that  of  basement  being  embossed  so 
that  the  interior  oannot  be  seen  from  the  court). 
The  treads  to  the  staircase  of  chambers  are  of 
teak,  and  the  whole  of  the  wall  of  back  eleva- 
tions is  faced  with  white  glazed  bricks. 

The  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Dove  Brothers,  under  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Bassett  Keeling,  of  Weavers’  Hall. 
There  has  been  no  clerk  of  works,  the  contrac- 
tors’ foreman  of  works,  Mr.  Puxty,  having  had 
the  superintendence,  under  the  control  of  the 
architect. 

The  constructional  ironwork,  which  was  a 
considerable  item,  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Homan  & Rogers ; the  pavement  lights  and 
wine-lift  are  by  Messrs.  Hamilton;  the  marble 
floors  in  basement  are  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner  ; and 
the  gas-fittings  and  brass  work  are  by  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Elson,  & Co. 


Exeter  Hall. — Six  well-known  men  have 
guaranteed  25,000Z.  in  order  that  the  lease  of 
Exeter  Hall  may  be  secured,  and  the  building 
preserved  for  the  use  of  the  YouDg  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  Mr.  J.  D.  Allcroft  gives 
5,0001.,  Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Bevan  5,000Z.,  Mr.  S. 
Morley,  M.P.,  5,0001,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Association,  5,0001.,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Denny  2,5001.,  and  Mr.  E.  Denny  2,500Z. 

Font  foi*  Sheffield  Church. — Designs  are 
sought  for  a font  proposed  to  be  set  up  in  the 
parish  church  of  Sheffield;  as  our  advertise- 
ment columns  show.  More  than  one  corre- 
spondent condemns  the  proceeding  on  the  ground 
that  perfectly  competent  architects  are  now 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  building,  and 
ought  to  be  employed. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES 
DEBATE. 

The  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
committee  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  on 
Tuesday  last  afforded  one  of  those  opportunities 
which  occasionally  recur  for  the  airing  of  all 
kinds  of  minor  grievances  and  suggestions,  and 
what  an  American  would  call  “ notions,”  in 
regard  to  the  matters  under  the  control  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  The  ingenuity 
of  some  members  in  finding  matter  for  com- 
plaint out  of  what  the  rest  of  the  world  regard 
as  manifest  improvements  is  really  edifying. 
The  skirmishing  began  upon  the  question  of  the 
vote  of  112,577Z.  for  public  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  An  Irish  member  led  off  with  the 
complaint  that  Ireland  got  far  too  small  a pro- 
portion of  the  money  spent  on  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds ; and  if,  as  Mr.  T.  Sullivan 
afterwards  remarked,  only  about  6,500Z.  is  Bpent 
on  the  Phoenix  Park  and  112,000Z.  on  the  London 
parks,  and  that  the  united  area  of  the  latter  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  former,  there  does 
seem  a disproportion.  It  depends,  however,  on 
what  kind  of  park  it  is  intended  to  keep  up.  A 
very  large  park,  the  chief  value  of  which  may 
be  its  freedom,  as  a kind  of  semblance  of  open 
country,  may  be  kept  up  for  less  than  a much 
smaller  one  in  whioh  ornamental  gardening,  a 
very  expensive  amusement,  forms  a part  of 
the  attraction.  The  large  park  may  be 
sufficient  unto  itself,  in  its  mere  extent ; the 
small  park,  not  presenting  the  freedom  and 
extent  of  open  country,  must  be  treated  orna- 
mentally to  compensate  for  its  limits  in  regard 
to  space  : it  cannot  be  “ wild,”  it  must  there- 
fore be  pretty.  The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Magniac, 
quarrelled  with,  the  Government  on  this  very 
point,  and  complained  that  so  much  of  Hyde 
Park  had  been  made  into  ornamental  flower- 
beds that  its  use  as  a recreation-ground  for  the 
public  was  seriously  obstructed.  We  doubt  very 
mach  if  “ the  people  ” will  thank  any  member 
for  this  kind  of  protection  of  their  rights.  Our 
impression  is  that  there  is  nothing  the  poorer 
classes  appreciate,  in  this  way,  more  than  the 
sight  of  well-kept  and  gay  flower-beds.  The  com- 
plaint that  the  large  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens 
are  decaying  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and  was 
not  denied  by  the  First  Commissioner,  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  trees  have 
their  allotted  span  like  human  beings,  and  it  is 
looking  for  rather  too  much  from  a merely  human 
First  Commissioner  to  expect  him  to  confer  im- 
mortality upon  them. 

That  too  large  a part  of  the  Regent’s  Park  is 
inclosed  is  a complaint  which,  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  public,  may,  perhaps,  appear  reason- 
able ; it  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
residents  in  a park  have  their  reasonable  rights 
and  expectations,  and,  perhaps,  landlords  whose 
house  property  will  be  depreciated  in  value  if 
the  privileges  attached  to  it  are  interfered  with, 
may  think  they  have  some  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  for  the  site  for  the  Byron  statue, 
which  was  declared  by  the  same  speaker  to  be 
most  unsuitable,  the  question  is,  whether  the 
Byron  statue  can  be  put  in  any  place  where  it 
will  look  suitable.  If  it  were  a good  statue,  no 
one  would  complain  of  it  being  where  it  is, 
though  in  that  case  one  would  feel  the  desire  to 
open  it  out  a little  by  some  re-arrangement  of 
the  inolosure  and  railing. 

From  the  reply  of  the  First  Commissioner  to 
his  critics  it  would  appear  that  some  other  sug- 
gestions were  made  which  were  not  reported  in 
their  proper  place.  Some  one  appears  to  have 
renewed  the  plea  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
prostrate  architecture  of  the  old  Burlington 
House  portico,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  are 
now  a puzzle  to  the  curious  on  the  river  margin 
of  Battersea  Park.  Mr.  Adam  thinks  the  cost 
of  re-ereoting  it  “ a very  doubtful  expenditure.” 
If  he  meant  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
make  it  pay  a per  centage,  no  doubt  he  was 
quite  right ; but  it  seems  a very  pitiable  thing 
that  a piece  of  rather  historic  London  architec- 
ture should  lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  instead  of 
being  preserved  in  a place  where  it  would  be 
effective,  and  even  perhaps  useful.  Surely  it 
might  be  made  to  add  a beauty  to  Battersea 
Park  itself,  as  an  adornment  to  one  of  the 
entrances,  or  as  the  front  of  a shelter;  and  to 
set  it  up  again  bo  near  its  present  resting-place 
would  not  cost  very  much.  Another  suggestion 
which  was  only  to  be  gathered  from  the  First 
Commissioner’s  reply,  as  reported  in  the  Times , 
was  that  trees  should  be  planted  near  the 
Marble  Arch,  in  regard  to  which  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  in  the  Office  of 
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Works  a general  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Park, — a statement  of  some  in- 
terest. Before  this  is  carried  out  (if  it  is  to 
be),  we  may  presume  that  something  will  be 
publicly  known  about  it ; in  the  meantime,  we 
may  say  that  if  it  includes  planting  up  near  the 
Marble  Arch,  we  are  entirely  with  the  scheme 
as  far  as  that  goes.  The  Arch  at  present  stands 
up  in  an  almost  unsightly  and  unreasonable 
manner  from  the  barest  corner  of  the  Park,  and 
very  much  wants  some  masses  of  foliage  to 
flank  and  lead  up  to  it.  Among  the  curiosities 
of  the  debate  (or  conversation,  we  may  perhaps 
rather  call  it)  was  the  indignation  of  an  honour- 
able member  at  the  laying  down  of  gravel 
(which  he  called  “mud  and  soft  earth”)  for 
riders  on  the  eastern  drive  of  Hyde  Park, 
whereby,  he  said,  pedestrians  were  splashed, 
but  for  which  the  Commissioner  had  received 
divers  letters  of  thanks.  It  may  be  presumed 
the  honourable  member  for  Preston  does  not 
ride  in  the  Park : pedestrians  and  equestrians 
often  take  very  different  views  of  such  matters. 
But,  then,  the  gravel  was  laid  down  “ in  the 
expectation  of  June,  July,  and  August  being 
fairly  fine  months.” 

“ By  Heaven,  this  gallant  would  command  the  sun ! ’* 

Certainly,  the  First  Commissioner  has  been 
badly  used  in  that  respect. 

One  suggestion  that  was  made  for  an  asphalte 
walk  from  Marlborough  House  across  St. 
James’s  Park  recalls  a much  larger  suggestion 
of  our  own  some  little  time  since.  Mr.  Callan’s 
suggestion  about  the  asphalte  is  not  otherwise 
than  to  the  point,  for  the  walk  from  the  park 
suspension-bridge  up  to  the  Mall  is  very  soft 
and  clayey  in  wet  weather.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  we  believe  a carriage-bridge  over  the  water 
at  this  point,  connecting  St.  James’s-street  and 
Pall  Mall  more  directly  with  the  Westminster 
and  Victoria  district,  is  a want  that  will  have 
to  be  provided  before  long.  The  huge  blocks  of 
residences  that  have  been  built  between  Bird- 
cage Walk  and  Viotoria-street,  ugly  as  they  are, 
are  what  may  be  called  residential  facts,  so  are 
the  masses  of  residences,  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores,  in  Victoria-street.  Carriages  to  the 
latter  come  in  crowds,  and  have  mostly  to  go 
a very  roundabout  way.  The  improvement  we 
here  allude  to  formed  part  of  a very  extensive 
suggestion  for  the  future  of  the  Westminster 
district  which  we  published  a little  while 
since,  and  which  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  are  interested  in  the  laying-out  of  London 
might  do  well  to  look  at ; for  some,  at  least,  of 
its  provisions,  we  are  convinced,  must  be  carried 
out.*  The  whole  of  this  part  of  London  is 
ohanging  rapidly  and  inevitably,  and  might  just 
as  well  be  changed  on  a scheme  as  allowed  to 
grow  up  by  acoident.  As  to  this  particular 
part  of  the  suggestion,  we  may  merely  add  that 
by  a little  give  and  take  of  levels  it  would  be 
possible  to  arrange  a bridge  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  walks  along  the  park  at  all ; the 
upper  walk  by  the  Mall  would  cross  on  the 
carriage-way  level,  and  the  lower  one  by  the 
water  would  be  taken  under  the  carriage-way 
just  as  it  is  under  the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine 
between  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens ; 
the  carriage-way  would  have  to  rise  a little  to 
the  bridge  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  height, 
and  that  is  all.  The  bridge,  if  properly  treated, 
might  be  made  a real  ornament  to  the  park, 
much  more  so  than  the  present  suspension 
bridge,  which,  moreover,  interferes  with  the 
rowing  in  summer  and  the  skating  in  winter 
very  materially,  while  our  proposed  higher 
bridge  would  leave  the  water-way  quite  unob- 
structed. 

Having  skirmished  about  the  parks,  the  com- 
mittee were  brought  again  into  a lengthy  state- 
ment of  grievances  by  the  vote  of  35,0001.  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  what  this  sum 
is  expended  or  to  be  expended  we  do  not  pre- 
cisely understand  ; but  it  raised  a cloud  of  com- 
plaints at  once.  The  Reporters’  Gallery  was 
absurdly  too  small ; the  Ladies’  Gallery  (an  old 
bone  of  contention)  was  contemptible.  Mr. 
Sullivan  often  took  foreign  ladies  to  the  gallery, 
and  wished  the  other  members  could  see  how 
American  ladies  turned  up  their  noses, — “always 
pretty  ones,” — at  the  accommodation  provided 
for  them.  He  concluded  with  a recommenda- 
tion that  during  the  recess  members  should  take 
into  consideration  the  possibility  of  providing 
a new  House  worthy  of  the  country  ; so  there  is 
a holiday  task  for  honourable  members  in  the 
intervals  of  grouse-shooting.  This  proposal, 


however,  seemed  to  excite  considerable  alarm, 
and  the  probable  expense  was  dwelt  upon  by 
some  members,  while  Mr.  Peddie  (who  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  architect  in  the  House)  made 
some  practical  remarks  apparently  in  reference 
to  the  causes  of  complaint  in  the  present  House 
(not  reported),  and  hoped  that  in  any  new  House 
that  might  be  built  members  would  be  so  seated 
that  they  might  all  face  the  speaker  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  assembly.  A great  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  that  while  larger  accommodation  for 
strangers,  ladies,  and  the  press  is  called  for,  the 
House  could  not  be  much  enlarged  without 
making  it  inconvenient  and  harassing  to  speakers. 
Indeed,  even  as  it  is,  speakers  with  weak  voices 
or  any  want  of  clearness  of  speeoh  are  heard 
with  difficulty.  However,  we  do  not  appre- 
hend that  a new  House  of  Commons  will 
be  constructed  just  ac  present.  One  mem- 
ber, it  may  be  observed,  seemed  to  think  an 
attack  was  being  made  on  the  architecture  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  defended  it  as 
“ one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture in  the  world,”  only  complaining  that  the 
smoking-room  was  very  uncomfortable ; a charge 
which  seemed  to  excite  a great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy. Lord  R.  Churchill  reminded  the  House 
that  at  the  time  when  the  building  was  erected 
smoking  was  considered  as  a vice ; but  now  he 
anticipated  (and  no  doubt  oorrectly)  that  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  smoking-room  would 
meet  with  support  on  all  sides  quite  independently 
of  party'  ties.  Probably  it  would ; but  surely 
there  should  be  a separate  smoking-room  for 
each  party  in  the  House  ? How  are  two  Govern- 
ment members  to  unburden  their  minds  over  a 
cigar  when  two  Opposition  spies  are  seated  close 
to  them  ? One  might  as  well  bring  members 
of  the  Reform  into  the  St.  Stephens’,  or  members 
of  the  Conservative  into  the  Devonshire.  The 
widening  of  Parliament-street  was  brought  into 
the  discussion ; but  that,  as  was  pointed  out, 
was  a matter  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  large  scheme  for  concentrated  Government 
offices. 

Another  subject  which  followed  elicited  a very 
general  consensus  of  opinion,  in  whioh  we 
entirely  concur,  as  to  the  great  delay  in  the 
completion  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  This  has 
been  dragging  on  interminably,  and  unless  it  is 
completed  soon,  it  will  be  nearly  time  to  begin 
another  to  take  in  new  changes.  The  work  is, 
it  appears,  a matter  of  contract,  and  any  mate- 
rial hastening  of  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  in- 
creased expenditure,  if  the  work  is  to  be 
thoroughly  done.  Of  course  this  latter  conclu- 
sion is  a sine  qud  non  ; a hastily-finished  survey 
would  be  sure  to  contain  many  inaccuracies, 
and  would  be  useless  because  unreliable  at  any 
point.  But  it  seems  a matter  in  whioh  some  in- 
creased expenditure  in  procuring  an  expeditious 
completion  would  be  very  wisely  incurred,  and 
for  a purpose  highly  advantageous  to  the 
public. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  subjects  which 
were  discussed  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  do  not 
seem  to  interest  many  of  our  legislators,  for  it 
appears  that  matters  were  in  a position  for  a 
count-out  at  one  moment  of  the  discussion.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  those  members  who 
take  part  in  discussing  this  class  of  subjects 
show  some  desire  to  make  up  for  the  paucity  of 
numbers  by  the  decided  character  of  their 
opinions  and  expressions. 


A STEP  TOWARDS  OPENING 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  ON  SUNDAYS. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  July  10th,  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Sunday  Society  had  an  interview 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  at  that 
institution.  The  deputation  was  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  and  was  so  numerous  that 
many  were  unable  to  get  beyond  the  entrance 
to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  the  interview 
took  place.  The  trustees  present  were  Earl 
Sydney,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Viscount  Sher- 
brooke, Right  Hon.  Spencer  H.  Walpole,  M.P.,  Sir 
Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Mr.W.  Spottiswoode, 
Pres.  Royal  Society,  the  Rev.  F.  Hanbury  An- 
nesley,  Lord  O’ Hagan,  and  Mr.  F.  Winne  Knight, 
M.P.  Among  the  deputation  were  Lord  Dor- 
chester, Thos.  Burt,  M.P.,  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse, 
K.C.S.I.,  Sir  Charles  Palmer,  bart.,  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Major  Thos.  Gaisford,  Major  R.  R. 
Noel,  Professor  W.  H.  Flower,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
Corfield,  M.D.,  Professor  Plumptre,  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  George  Romanes,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  F.  J.  Barnwell,  M.A.,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Thos.  Taylor,  J.P.  (Oxford), 
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Mr.  Lewin,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Judge,  M.R.S.L.,  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas, 
F.S.S.,  Mr.  James  Hopgood,  J.P.,  Rev.  -T. 
Panton  Ham,  Rev.  Chas.  Voysey,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  B.  M.  Praed.  Also  Miss  Jane  E. 
Cobden  (daughter  of  Richard  Cobden),  Miss 
Richardson,  M.L.S.B.,  Miss  Edith  Simcox, 
M.L.S.B.,  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  and  Miss  E. 
Orme. 

In  introducing  the  deputation,  Lord  Dunraven 
said  : — My  lords  and  gentlemen,  as  president  of 
the  Sunday  Society  the  duty  devolves  on  me  of 
asking  you  to  receive  the  deputation,  who  wish 
you  to  permit  them  to  present  a memorial 
begging  you  to  throw  open  this  museum  on 
Sundays.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  allow 
museums,  art-galleries,  libraries,  and  gardens  to 
be  opened  on  Sundays,  and  we  think  that  if 
our  object  could  be  fully  attained  it  would  con- 
fer great  benefit  on  society  at  large,  and  parti- 
cularly on  those  who,  on  account  of  their  ordinary 
work,  are  unable  to  visit  places  of  the  kind 
except  on  Sunday.  We  think  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  these  people  on  moral,  social,  and 
religious  grounds,  and  we  think  it  would  be  far 
better  they  should  spend  their  Sunday  in  that 
way  rather  than  in  absolute  idleness.  We  think 
it  better  also  on  grounds  arrived  at  from  experi- 
ence, because,  as  you  are  aware,  there  are  many 
museums,  libraries,  &c.,  open  on  Sundays,  in 
various  towns  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  suburbs 
and  neighbourhood  of  London ; and  these  are 
visited  by  many  thousands  of  people.  No  com- 
plaints have  arisen,  no  scandals  have  arisen,  and 
the  opposition  that  there  was  previous  to  the 
Sunday  opening  has  entirely  disappeared,  owing 
to  the  good  results  which  have  been  seen.  In 
seeking  amusement  in  such  placeB  as  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  derive  instruction,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  present  year  would  be  very  suitable  for  a 
first  opening  of  this  museum  on  Sundays.  This 
year  is  the  centenary  of  the  institution  of  Sunday 
Schools,  which  have  been  of  such  great  benefit 
to  children,  and  I think  this  would  be  a peculiarly 
good  opportunity  of  giving  the  same  advantages 
to  grown-up  children.  We  attach  particular  im- 
portance to  the  British  Museum,  because  we 
think  there  is  a certain  amount  of  hardship  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  us  cannot  visit  this  build- 
ing on  week-days,  and  are  thus  unable  to  enjoy 
an  institution  which  belongs  to  the  nation.  If 
it  could  be  opened  even  as  an  experiment  it 
would  be  of  great  value,  as  it  would  enable 
the  trustees  to  judge  of  the  way  in  which  it 
would  work.  If  it  should  be  a question  of 
estimates  which  stood  at  all  in  the  way,  it 
might  be  possible  to  open  the  Museum  for  a 
few  consecutive  Sundays,  closing  it  on  one  day 
in  the  week  in  order  to  see  whether  a plan  of 
that  kind  would  succeed.  With  these  few  re- 
marks, I will  ask  you  to  allow  Mr.  Judge,  the 
honorary  secretary,  to  read  the  memorial ; and 
I will  ask  you,  then,  to  hear  a word  or  two  in  its 
support  from  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  Professor 
Flower,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Godwin. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  then  read  the  memorial 
aB  follows : — 

“ To  the  Bight  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Trustee * 
of  the  British  Museum. 

The  memorial  of  the  President  and  other  officers  of  the 
Sunday  Society  , 

Sheweth That  your  memorialists  consider  that  un- 
acknowledged success  which  has  attended  the  Sunday 
opening  of  various  museums,  art  galleries,  libraries,  and 
gardens  both  under  Imperial  and  under  municipal  regula- 
tions and  the  absence  of  the  slightest  agitation  to  again 
close  them  on  8undays,  fully  justifies  >our  memorialists  in 
asking  you  to  exercise  your  prerogative  in  the  interest  ol 
a large  section  of  society,  and  open  the  British  Museum  on 
Sundays.  ..... 

The  success  referred  to  has  recently  led  statesmen  to 
declare  it  to  be  their  conviction  that  before  long  the  object 
of  the  Sunday  Society  will  be  attained,  and  your  memo- 
rialists anticipate  that  the  Legislature  will  at  an  early  date 
see  its  way  to  open  the  whole  of  the  national  museums  and 
art-galleries  on  Sundays.  . 

Your  memorialists,  however,  cannot  but  recognise  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  important  matter 
being  properly  dealt  with  during  the  present  brief  session, 
either  in  Parliament  or  by  the  Government ; and  pending 
the  further  action  of  the  Legislature,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a graceful  act  were  you  to  at  once  open  the 
British  Museum  on  Sundays,  and  an  act  that  would  be 
highly  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 

On  bphalf,  therefore,  of  tne  fifth  public  annual  meeting 
of  the  Sunday  Society,  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1S80,  your  memorialists  respectfully  ask 
you  to  open  the  British  Museum  on  Sundays  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  during  such  hours  and  under  such 
regulations  as  vou  may  deem  necessary. 

DcNRAVhN,  Prerident. 

W.  H.  Cobpibld,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Fredkrick  Long,  Treasurer. 

Mark  H.  Judge,  Honorary  Secretary. 

July  10th,  1880.” 

Lord  Dnnraven,  having  formally  presented 
the  memorial  to  the  trustees, 

| Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  said, — The  matter  is  not 
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one  that  concerns  the  working-classes  alone,  but 
other  classes,  which,  if  not  very  large,  are  still 
worthy  of  consideration.  For  the  sake  of  these  the 
muBeums  should  be  opened  on  Sundays,  unless 
there  is  some  official  or  substantial  reason  to 
prevent  it.  If  there  is  Buch  a reason  it  is  not 
known  to  me,  and  in  any  case  there  should 
be  a way  to  overcome  it.  I believe  that  you  will 
confer  a great  boon  upon  a great  body  of  persons 
by  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  memorial. 

Professor  Flower  said,  — One  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  that  have  been  used  against 
us  is  that  if  museums  were  opened  it  would 
tend  to  further  what  is  oalled  the  desecration 
of  Sunday.  I have  no  such  fear  myself,  and 
I value  our  English  Sunday  as  much  as  any 
member  of  the  community.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  society  to  preserve  the  English 
Sunday  by  having  a portion  of  it  set  apart  for 
recreation  of  this  kind.  I myself  eojoy  part  of 
the  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  if  I have  been  at  church  in  the  morning  it 
is  perhaps  all  the  better.  I do  not  see  why  other 
people  should  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  George  Godwin  said, — I have  a strong 
impression  that  no  amount  of  mere  speech- 
making will  alter  the  opinions  already  formed 
by  the  trustees,  and  will  therefore  confine  myself 
to  a piece  of  evidence,  with  the  preliminary 
observation  that  the  trustees  will  probably 
attach  importance  to  the  fact  that  this  deputa- 
tion, numbering  more  than  a hundred  persons 
who  may  bo  considered  to  a certain  extent 
representative,  has  been  gathered  together  in 
forty-eight  hours,  showing  the  strong  interest 
felt  in  the  subject  by  many.  The  first  thing, 
then,  I will  say  is  this,  in  answer  to  some  who 
urge  that  if  the  Museum  were  opened  as  desired 
the  working  men  and  women  of  London  would 
not  take  advantage  of  it.  It  happens  to  me 
that  for  many  years  I have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  large  numbers  of  the  working-classes 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  I can  assert  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge  that  they  do 
greatly  desire,  especially  the  younger  and  rising 
men,  the  opportunity  of  visiting  museums  and 
galleries  on  their  leisure  day.  Further  I can  say, 
as  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  that  the  free  Sunday  organ  recitals  there, 
consisting  of  music  of  the  highest  possible 
character,  have  been  attended  Sunday  after 
Sunday  by  constantly  increasing  audiences 
! numbering  on  each  occasion  from  4,000  to  5,000 
: persons,  thus  giving  elevating  enjoyment  to 
I large  numbers  of  persons.  It  has  afforded 
i those  who  think  with  me  great  satisfaction  to 
I learn  that  the  leading  officials  of  this  institution 
: are  favourable  on  their  own  part  to  it  being 
: opened  on  Sunday,  and  I do  hope  you  will  grant 
i our  request,  if  only  by  giving  one  Sunday  this 
! season.  It  will  only  be  ante-dating  the  matter, 

! because  that  this  advantage  will  be  afforded 
; sooner  or  later  everybody  is  satisfied. 

I Earl  Sydney,  in  replying  to  the  deputation  on 
i behalf  of  the  trustees,  said : — Lord  Dunraven, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — The  trustees  of  the 
1 Museum  do  not  give  any  opinion  upon  the  great 
| Sunday  question,  nor  do  they  bring  forward 
I their  own  individual  opinions  upon  the  merits 
j of  opening  the  Museum  as  requested  on  Sundays. 
I have  only  to  say  to  you  on  their  part  that  it  is 
impossible  to  open  this  Museum  without  com- 
municating  with  the  Treasury  with  regard  to 
i the  expense  of  it. 

Lord  Dunraven  said, — Perhaps  you  will,  before 
i we  retire,  allow  me  to  give  you  a list  of  the  names 
of  those  who  are  present ; you  will  also,  I hope, 

1 allow  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  to  thank 
'i  you  for  receiving  the  deputation  and  accepting 
s the  memorial.  We  hope  that  before  long  steps 
I will  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty 
which  you  mention  as  standing  in  the  way  of 

I our  wishes  being  acceded  to. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 

Among  those  who  wrote  expressing  their 
great  regret  at  being  unable  to  accompany  the 
c deputation  were  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 

I Viscount  Powerscourt,  Lord  Truro,  Mr.  P.  A. 
t Taylor,  M.P.,  Hon.  J.  C.  Dundas,  M.P.,  Mr. 
lAlex.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, Canon  Shuttleworth,  Rev.  A.  H. 
j Mackonochie,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  Professor  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller,  James  Heywood,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  M.A.,  and  Pro- 
ifessor  Huxley,  F.R.S. 


! Scarborough  Spa.— The  new  Spa  buildings 
at  Scarborough  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  the 
i2nd  of  August. 


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Westminster  Clock. — In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  Sth  inst.,Mr.  Adam  (in  answer 
to  Mr.  Forester)  said, — The  cost  of  executing  the 
necessary  repairs,  painting  and  regilding  the 
west  face  of  the  clock,  the  ironwork  surrounding 
it,  repairing  the  hands  of  the  clock,  the  metal 
framework,  and  the  opal  glass,  has  been  about 
2401.  These  repairs  are  of  a dangerous  nature, 
and  can  only  be  undertaken  during  the  summer 
months.  A special  scaffolding  had  to  be  de- 
signed and  completed,  and  I cannot  say  that, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  it  has 
taken  an  unreasonable  time  to  complete. 

Cemeteries  at  Wandsworth—  Sir  H.  Peek 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  he  was  aware  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Battersea  Burial  Board  to  pur- 
chase nearly  40  acres  of  land  near  Wandsworth 
Common,  in  the  parish  of  Wandsworth,  had 
caused  great  consternation  among  the  rate- 
payers, inasmuch  as  there  were  already  seven 
cemeteries  in  or  close  to  Wandsworth,  and 
one  on  the  borders  of  that  parish  for  Battersea; 
that  the  establishment  of  another  cemetery 
for  a thickly-populated  parish  would  not  only  be 
prejudicial  to  a large  amount  of  rateable  pro- 
perty, but  also  in  contravention  to  the  iutention 
of  the  Burial  Acts ; whether  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  matter  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  ratepayers  of  Battersea  on  account  of 
the  large  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land ; if  it 
were  known  that  the  land  in  question  had  a sub- 
soil of  clay  ; and  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
cause  immediate  and  full  inquiries  to  be  made 
into  the  subject. — Sir  W.  Harcourt  replied 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  report  on  the 
subject  which  had  been  made  to  him,  the 
site  for  the  cemetery  in  question  would  not  be 
approved. 

The  Royal  Academy. — On  the  9th  lost.,  Mr. 
Thompson  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
if  the  Government  would  use  its  influence  with 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  open  its 
exhibition  free  of  charge  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
August,  being  Bank  Holiday.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  it  was  not  usual  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  auy  manner  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  details  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  in  the  disposition  of  the  President  and 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  give 
accommodation  to  the  public  and  to  entertain 
any  reasonable  proposal ; and  without  giving  an 
opinion, — which  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
his  duty, — on  this  proposal,  he  would  recommend 
that  the  gentlemen  interested  in  it  should  seek 
an  opportunity  of  meeting,  on  public  grounds, 
the  President  of  the  Council.  He  had  no  doubt 
any  representations  made  would  be  kindly  and 
respectfully  and  carefully  entertained. 

Public  Offices. — In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
same  evening,  Lord  Lamington  asked  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  whether  during  the 
recess  they  would  consider  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  of  1877  on 
Public  Offices,  with  the  view  of  the  improvement 
of  the  public  offices,  inasmuch  as  the  committee 
were  all  but  unanimous  in  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action,  not  only  on 
economical  considerations,  but  for  the  efficiency 
and  comfort  of  the  public  departments.  The 
committee  reported  three  years  ago,  but  nothing 
had  yet  been  done.  Their  public  offices  were 
most  inconveniently  scattered  about  the  metro- 
polis. Sixty  or  seventy  different  houses  or 
apartments  indifferent  huuBes,  all  separate  from 
each  other,  constituted  the  War  Department, 
and  the  mere  hire  of  6uch  imperfect  accommo- 
dation cost  about  60,0001.  or  70,0001.  a year. 
Such  a sum  as  that  would  go  far  towards  re- 
paying the  outlay  of  a million  and  a half  which 
the  erection  of  adequate  buildings  would  entail. 
Lord  Sudely,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
said  the  subject  was  one  which  would  not  be  lost 
sight  of  when  the  funds  of  the  country  would 
enable  the  Government  to  consider  the  question. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Viscount  Cranbrook  said  he  thought  there  was 
some  exaggeration  in  the  statements  about  the 
ill-health  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  War 
Office.  The  condition  of  that  office  was  not 
much  worse  than  that  of  some  of  the  new  offices. 
In  the  India  Office  there  were  places  lighted  up 
in  the  daytime  with  gas,  and  papers  were  read 
by  the  aid  of  a sunlight  in  the  centre  of  a room 
on  a day  in  June  when  the  sun  was  at  its  height. 
If  offices  were  to  be  built  on  that  principle,  it 
would  be  better  to  put  up  with  bad  offices. — 
The  Earl  of  Redesdale  trusted  that  the  Govern- 


ment would,  without  delay,  acquire  the  freehold 
of  the  land  lying  between  Parliament-street  and 
Great  George-street,  not  necessarily  with  a view 
to  immediately  building  upon  it,  but  to  obtain 
possession  of  it  while  yet  it  might  be  purchased 
at  a moderate  price. 

The  Tay  Bridge. — In  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  Sth  inst.,  on  the  second  reading  being 
moved  of  the  Bill  of  the  North  British  Railway 
Company  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tay  Bridge, 
Mr.  Anderson  opposed  it,  and,  adverting  to  the 
condemnation  passed  on  Sir  T.  Bouch  in  Mr. 
Rothery’s  report,  strongly  objected  to  that 
gentleman  being  employed  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  bridge.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  course 
of  his  reply,  said  that  Sir  T.  Bouch  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  plans,  and  explained  that 
he  proposed  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a hybrid  com- 
mittee, with  instructions  which  would  widen  the 
scope  of  the  ordinary  inquiry.  After  some 
further  converation,  the  Bill  was  read  a second 
time  and  ordered  to  be  referred  to  a hybrid  com- 
mittee, with  power  to  inquire  into  the  best  posi- 
tion for  the  bridge,  the  protection  of  the  navi- 
gation, the  best  mode  of  securing  its  permanent 

safety,  &c. On  the  12th  inst.,  Sir  A.  Gordon 

asked  whether  the  position  and  the  construction 
of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  and  the  width  and  the 
height  of  the  spans,  as  they  were  altered  from 
the  deposited  plans  approved  by  Parliament, 
were  such  as  were  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  whether  a copy  of  the  document 
giving  its  sanction  could  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. — The  bridge  over  the  River 
Tay,  as  originally  designed,  had  spans  of  200  ft. 
of  clear  water  space  over  that  part  of  it  which 
fell,  and  100  ft.  headway.  As  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  spans  were  still  to  have  been 
of  200  ft.,  but  the  headway  was  reduced  to  88  ft. 
But,  as  actually  constructed,  there  were  eleven 
openings  of  245  ft.  span  and  two  openings  of 
227  ft.  span,  with  88  ft.  headway.  Therefore, 
the  position  and  construction  of  the  piers  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  width  of  the  span  for  openings 
betwen  the  piers  were  not  such  as  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Trade  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  6th  clause  of  the  Act  33  & 34 
Vic.,  chap.  135,  which  authorised  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge.  The  company  did  not 
inform  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  alteration 
which  they  had  made,  and  the  Beard  of  Trade 
were  not  aware  of  it  until  some  time  after  it  had 
been  effected.  The  width  of  the  spans  was 
settled  by  the  Board  of  Trade  merely  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  navigation  of  the 
river  ; and  as  the  increase  was  an  improvement, 
the  Board  of  Trade  saw  no  reason  to  object  to 
the  alteration.  The  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  alteration  authorised  by  the  Act 
was  given  on  the  usual  printed  form,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a signed  plan.  The  plan  is  of 
great  size  and  length,  and  I hardly  think  it 
would  be  worth  while  printing  it,  but  if  the 
hon.  baronet  wishes  to  inspect  the  documents,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  show  them  to  him  at  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Sir  G.  Campbell  asked  what 
course  the  Government  proposed  to  adopt  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Wreck  Com- 
missioner regarding  the  fall  of  the  Tay  Bridge. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. — As  soon  as  I received 
the  reports  of  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  Tay  Bridge,  I directed  a circular 
letter  to  be  sent  to  all  the  railway  companies, 
enclosing  a copy  of  the  reports,  and  calling 
their  attention  to  the  grave  responsibilities 
which  they  incurred  with  regard  to  all  structures 
of  a similar  nature  on  their  lines  of  railway. 
That  circular  I will  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  I also  desired  a copy  of  the  reports  to 
be  sent  to  Major-General  Hutchinson,  and  called 
upon  him  for  an  explanation  with  regard  to  the 
remarks  contained  therein  as  to  his  original  in- 
spection of  the  bridge.  General  Hutchinson’s 
memorandum  I will  also  lay  upon  the  table.  It 
is  also  my  intention  to  appoint  a committee  to 
consider  what  rules  it  may  be  desirable  to  make 
with  regard  to  wind-pressure  upon  railway 
structures , as  suggested  in  the  report  of  the 
court  of  inquiry. 

The  Canal  Boats  Act. — 'On  the  12th  inst.  Mr. 
J.  Cowen  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  take  any  steps  towards  the 
better  enforcement  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act  of 
1877,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  overcrowding  in 
the  cabins  and  the  education  of  the  canal-boat 
children;  and  whether  the  Government  in- 
tended taking  any  .steps  for  bringing  temporary 
abodes,  such  as  gipsy  tents,  vans,  shows,  and 
like  places,  under  tlio  influence  of  the  sani- 
tary officers,  and  the  children  dwelling  in 
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those  places  under  the  power  of  the  Education 
Acts,  in  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877.  Mr.  Dodson. — The 
Local  Government  Board  have  made  regulations 
for  preventing  overcrowding  on  these  boats,  and 
it  rests  with  the  local  authorities  to  see  that 
these  regulations  are  observed,  and  also  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  The  Board  have  no  power 
to  compel  the  local  authorities  to  enforce  the 
Act,  and  as  they  are  not  aware  that  any  further 
compulsory  power  is  required  for  that  purpose, 
the  Government  themselves  have  no  intention 
at  present  of  proposing  further  legislation  on  the 
subject.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  gipsies’  tents,  &c.,  but  the  matter 
has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Board, 
who  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  it  when  a 
suitable  opportunity  presents  itself  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Census  Bill. — On  the  12th  inst.  Lord 
Enfield  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords 
a Bill  to  provide  for  the  decennial  Census  of 
1881.  He  explained  that  its  provisions  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Act  which 
provided  for  the  Census  of  1871,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  Local  Government  Board  was  con- 
stituted the  central  authority,  instead  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
This  was  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Local  Government  Board  Act  in  1871, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Sanitaiy  Commission,  transferred 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  such  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  Home  Office  previously  possessed 
over  the  Registrar-General’s  Department.  The 
Local  Government  Board  would  therefore  super, 
intend  the  taking  of  the  new  Census,  and 
approve  all  the  forms  and  instructions  to  be 
issued  for  that  purpose.  The  work,  however, 
would,  as  on  former  occasions,  be  done  in  the 
Registrar- General’s  Department.  The  persons 
employed  outside  that  department  would  be  the 
various  superintendent  registrars,  the  local  regis- 
trars, and  the  several  enumerators  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  them,  and  the  overseers  of  parishes, 
constables,  and  relieving  officers  would  be  bound 
to  act  as  enumerators.  The  Census  would  be 
taken  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  April, 
1881.  Clause  4 of  the  Bill  provided  for  the 
particulars  to  be  returned  by  each  householder, 
and  they  were  classed  under  the  following  eight 
heads  : — 1,  name  ; 2,  sex  ; 3,  age ; 4,  rank, 
profession,  or  occupation ; 5,  condition  as  to 
marriage  ; 6,  relation  to  head  of  family  ; 

7,  where  born;  8,  whether  blind,  deaf  or  dumb, 
imbecile,  idiot,  or  lunatic.  On  Monday,  the  4th  of 
April,  the  returns  would  be  collected  by  the  enu- 
merators, and  corrected  when  erroneous.  The 
enumerators  would  take  the  account  of  the 
occupied  and  unoccupied  houses,  and  houses 
then  buildiog,  and  distinguish  the  boundaries  of 
parishes  and  boroughs.  They  would  deliver  their 
books,  with  the  householders’  schedules,  to  the 
registrars,  who  would  verify  the  same  and  hand 
them  to  the  superintendent  registrars.  These 
would  examine  the  books  and  return  them  to  the 
Registrar-General,  who  would  cause  the  returns 
to  be  abstracted,  and  a preliminary  report  would 
be  laid  before  Parliament  before  the  1st  of  June 
in  the  following  year.  The  Census  in  detail  would 
be  completed  as  soon  as  practicable  afterwards. 

Earl  Fortescue  regretted  to  find  that  no 

provision  was  made  for  the  completion  of  the 
Census  in  less  than  two  years  and  eleven  months. 
He  suggested  that  a large  local  staff  should  ba 
employed,  so  as  to  finish  the  work  within  some- 
thing like  three  months.  The  cost  in  the  end 
would  not  be  greater,  and  it  was  important  to 
have  the  information  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to 
date.  The  Bill  was  read  a first  time. 


TWO  EXHIBITIONS  WORTH  SEEING. 

A fortnight  ago  we  briefly  chronicled  the 
opening  of  an  “ Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Exhi- 
bition” in  the  large  hall  of  the  Bow  and 
Bromley  Institnte,  over  the  Bow  Station  of  the 
North  London  Railway.  The  best  things  among 
the  workmen’s  exhibits  are  by  those  who  show 
specimens  of  their  own  handicraft.  Among 
the  most  notable  exhibits  in  Class  II.,  “Artistic 
work  in  terra  cotta,  stone,”  &c.,  are  some  small 
figures,  a carved  panel,  and  a portion  of  ceiling 
decoration,  exhibited  by  W.  Allan,  carver,  Lam- 
beth (No.  106  in  catalogue)  ; plaster  bas-reliefs 
(No.  110),  modelled  by  C.  Bursill,  stone-carver, 
Westminster  Bridge-road;  and  two  vases  and  two 
salad-bowls  (113),  exhibited  by  Edward  Dunn, 
draughtsman  and  designer  to  Messrs.  Stiff  & 


Sons,  of  Lambeth ; — these  four  articles  are  in 
stoneware,  and  in  general  design  and  treat- 
ment resemble  the  now  well-known  Doulton 
ware,  though  they  hardly  attain  its  excellence. 
Mr.  H.  Gunthorp,  stone  - carver,  Herne -hill, 
exhibits  (117)  specimens  of  his  skill  in  modelling 
in  the  shape  of  a figure  from  the  antique,  and  a 
small  medallion.  Mr.  J.  Gwillim,  smith,  Stam- 
ford-street,  exhibits  (118)  a wrought-iron  orna- 
mental bracket  and  a repoussS  medallion  of 
Garibaldi,  in  copper.  A well-executed  silver 
dish  in  repoussS  work  (124),  exhibited  by 
W.  Middleton,  embosser,  Liverpool-road,  Isling- 
ton, is  labelled  as  purchased  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Herkomer,  A.R.A,  one  of  the  judges  in 
the  Artistic  section.  The  exhibition  contains 
some  good  mechanical  models  and  other  work 
by  engineers,  also  several  large  models  of 
steamships  built  for  the  navy  and  mercantile 
marine  by  Messrs.  Samuda  Brothers  and 
other  well-known  firms,  by  whom  the  models 
have  been  lent.  There  is  also  some  ex- 
cellent coopers’  work,  the  Coopers’  Company 
having  offered  a special  prize  to  workmen 
in  this  trade.  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bryant  lends  a 
collection  of  Japanese  curiosities  and  manufac- 
tures ; Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  send  a good  repre- 
sentative collection  of  their  artistic  Donlton  ware 
and  Lambeth  faience  ; Messrs.  Powell,  of  White- 
friars,  have  an  excellent  display  of  glass ; and 
Messrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  & Sons  are  repre- 
sented by  a case  of  ornamental  Wedgwood 
ware.  The  exhibition,  like  all  its  congeners, 
contains  the  usual  heterogeneous  collection  of 
articles  produced,  with  infinite  pains  and  labour, 
by  people  who  are  evidently  quite  unaware  of 
their  lack  of  aptitude  for  the  particular  work 
which  they  impose  upon  themselves  in  their 
leisure  hours.  To  cite  only  one  instance.  The 
exhibit  marked  No.  135  in  the  catalogue  is 
described  as  an  open-work  vase,  cut  in  Caen  stone, 
and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  Tilley,  painter, 
plumber,  &c.,  Rotherhithe.  The  exhibitor  may 
be  an  excellent  workman  in  his  own  particular 
trade,  but  in  laboriously  producing  this  vase  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  quite  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  of  such  a material  as  Caen 
stone,  for  in  it  he  has,  with  an  amount  of 
patience  and  perseverance  which  could  have 
been  far  more  usefully  applied  in  other  direc- 
tions, produced  a perforated  vase  of  delicate 
fret-work,  from  his  own  design, — a design 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  material  in  which  it  has 
been  executed.  The  difficulties  which  the  pro- 
ducer had  to  contend  with  are  testified  to  by 
the  numerous  joints  to  be  seen  in  the  work 
where  breakages  have  occurred.  The  hall  in 
which  the  exhibition  is  held  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  the  general  effect  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  stained-glass  windows 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  of  Southampton- 
row,  Russell-square,  who  also  displays  on  the 
staircase  a number  of  cartoons  and  drawings  for 
stained  glass  and  church  decorations  generally. 
In  the  hall  the  same  exhibitor  has  a good  show 
of  painted  tiles  and  other  ceramics.  In  this 
brief  glance  at  the  exhibition  (which  will  re- 
main open  until  the  end  of  the  present  month, 
and  perhaps  longer)  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  it  is  well  worth  a visit. 

The  Printing,  Stationery,  Paper-making,  and 
Kindred  Trades  Exhibition  and  Market,  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  is  eminently  deserving  of  a 
visit  from  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  pro- 
duction of  books  and  newspapers.  Machinery 
of  the  most  varied  character  is  to  be  seen  in 
motion,  and  appliances  and  materials  of  all  kinds 
used  by  printers,  bookbinders,  lithographers, 
and  engravers,  are  fully  represented.  Among 
the  motors  now  largely  used  by  printers,  as 
well  as  by  other  users  of  power,  we  noticed, 
during  a hurried  Burvey  of  the  exhibition,  the 
well-tried  “ Otto  ” silent  gas  engine,  and  Bailey’s 
hot-air  engine,  some  particulars  of  which  we 
lately  published.  The  catalogue,  sold  for  six- 
pence, is  well  arranged,  and  as  it  contains  well- 
written  articles  on  “ The  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Printing,”  by  John  Southward,  and  on  “ Paper 
and  Stationery,”  by  W.  F.  Catcheside, — each 
containing  a fund  of  information, — it  is  worth 
preserving.  An  interesting  set  of  facsimile 
reprints  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  a3 
specimens  of  the  reproduction  of  ancient  books 
by  modern  appliances.  They  are  to  be  found 
among  the  cases  of  exhibits  sent  by  Messrs. 
Field  and  Tuer.  The  exhibition,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a great  success,  closes 
this  Saturday,  the  17th.  All  who  can  manage 
to  visit  it  in  the  short  interval  that  remains 
will  find  themselves  well  repaid  for  their 
trouble. 


AS  TO  THE  SANITARY  INSPECTION  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  Conference  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  progress  of  public  health, 
Mr.  Cresswell  opened  a discussion  on  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  under  the  head  Sanitary 
Inspection  and  Classification  of  Dwellings  : — 

“ That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  within  the  metropolis,  and  the 
County  Board  within  each  county,  should  be 
empowered  by  the  Legislature  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  inspection  and  sanitary  classifica- 
tion of  dwellings,  upon  application  being  made 
by  the  owners  thereof ; and  to  grant  certificates 
of  health  worthiness  in  different  categories,  for 
terms  of  years,  according  to  the  perfection  of 
sanitary  equipment  and  fitness  for  habitation  of 
such  dwellings ; and  to  determine  the  scale  of 
fees  to  be  paid  for  such  inspection  during  con- 
struction and  repair,  and  also  upon  delivery  to 
the  applicant  of  the  certificate  of  classification 
awarded  to  Buch  dwelling.” 

After  urging  the  necessity  of  such  a measure, 
Mr.  Cresswsll  said,  in  conclusion, — They  would 
see  the  importance  of  handing  over  these  duties 
to  such  public  body  or  bodies  as  would  com- 
mand undivided  confidence ; that  there  should 
be  no  possibility  of  collusion  between  builder 
or  contractor,  engineer  or  sanitary  expert,  em- 
ployed by  the  association  or  public  body  ; that 
there  should  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
same  repute  Bhould  attach  to  the  certificate 
issued  from  this  public  body  as  attached  to  a 
certificate  of  Lloyd’s  ; and  he  could  not  put  the 
case  stronger  than  that ; for,  at  that  moment, 
the  well-known  “ Lloyd’s  Register,”  bound  in 
blue  and  gold,  bearing  the  certificate  of  their 
secretary,  was  accepted  throughout  the  whole 
civilised  world  as  an  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  that  which  it  contained.  Some  of 
them  might  live  to  see, — they,  no  doubt,  all 
hoped  to  live  to  see, — the  time  when  there 
should  be  such  a book  in  the  hands  of  every 
municipal  authority  throughout  England,  — in 
the  register  or  in  the  archives  of  every  local 
sanitary  authority  in  the  kingdom  ; and,  above 
all,  in  the  archives  or  secretariat  of  the  metro- 
politan authority, — whatever  it  might  be  in  the 
future, — which  was  destined  to  govern  this 
great  City.  If  that  were  so,  they  would  have 
palpable  and  tangible  evidence  of  the  fact,  the 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  houses  in 
which  they  had  to  dwell  wore  fit  for  human 
habitation.  In  the  case  of  the  metropolis, 
whatever  the  metropolitan  authority  might  be, 
it  should  be  charged  with  this  most  important 
function ; and  as  they  all  hoped  to  see  within 
a few  months’  time  the  institution  of  County 
Boards  throughout  the  kingdom,  no  better 
authorities  could  be  found, — as  they  were  above 
suspicion, — to  perform  a similar  function  in  the 
counties.  That  was,  in  fact,  the  substance  of 
the  proposition  he  had  now  the  honour  to  lay 
before  the  Conference.  He  submitted  with  con- 
fidence that  it  was  at  least  worthy  of  the  society 
under  whose  hospitable  roof  they  were,  and 
worthy  of  their  attentive  consideration. 

A long  discussion  followed,  and  we  give^the 
opinions  expressed  by  some  of  the  speakers. 

Dr.  Wright  said,  as  representing  a town 
peculiar  in  its  character,  namely,  Cheltenham, 
to  which  a great  number  of  particularly  timid 
and  nervous  people  came  to  take  ap  their  abode 
for  the  purposes  of  health,  it  was  astonishing 
how  nervous  these  people  were  on  this  particular 
question  of  the  condition  of  house  property.  He 
had  letters,  some  even  from  India,  making  in- 
quiries about  certain  places.  Of  course,  as  an 
officer  of  health,  he  could  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  private  property.  He  could  not  say 
all  he  knew  about  houses ; but  he  gave  those 
individuals  references  to  a sanitary  engineer,  to 
whom  they  could  apply,  and  who  would  make 
an  inspection  of  the  houses.  That  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  and,  of  course,  some- 
times the  reports  were  unfavourable,  and  there 
was  a threatened  action  for  damages  against 
the  man  who  had  spoken  the  truth.  But  alto- 
gether it  appeared  to  him  that  what  Mr.  Cress- 
well  had  so  well  put  before  the  Conference  wa3 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  outcome  of  what 
had  been  going  on  of  late  years  with  reference 
to  sanitary  progress.  They  had  awakened  the 
attention  of  the  public  mind,  by  trying  to  teach 
them  the  alphabet  of  sanitary  science,  and  they 
were  now  beginning  to  spell  out  the  words  for 
themselves.  Now  came  home  to  every  one  the 
important  question, — Is  the  house  I am  about 
to  take  healthy  or  otherwise  ? But  when  the 
inquiry  was  made,  there  was  great  difficulty 
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arriving  at  a conclusion.  Very  often  the  most 
intelligent  persons  had  suggested  the  want  of 
the  very  resolution  which  Mr.  Cresswell  had  so 
ably  introduced,  and  which  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  propose  be  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Tripe  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
ships  and  houses,  especially  as  regards  the  sani- 
tnry  condition  and  fitness  for  habitation  of  such 
dwellings,  which  were  so  great  that,  to  certify 
for  a term  of  years  that  the  house  would  be  fit 
for  occupation  was  certainly  ill-advised.  If 
the  words  “ for  a term  of  years  ” were  omitted, 
he  should  have  comparatively  little  objection  to 
it.  Those  who  knew  much  of  sanitary  work 
were  aware  that  the  leaden  pipes  leading  from 
the  water-closets  got  eaten  through ; holes  were 
made  in  them,  and  it  could  not  be  told  from  the 
quality  of  the  lead  how  long  they  would  last. 
They  did  not  know  the  reason  why  certain  pipes 
should  be  eaten  away,  and  others  remain  whole. 
It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  give  a certifi- 
cate to  the  effect  that  the  house  would  be  in 
good  condition  for  a certain  number  of  years. 
As  to  a house  being  put  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  classes,  and  certified  accordingly,  he  could 
understand  that.  lie  had  seen  a great  deal  of 
building,  aud  gave  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  bad  building.  He  had  analysed  a 
large  number  of  samples  of  mortar  used,  aud 
had  found  mortar,  even  recently,  made  with 
only  10  per  cent,  of  lime,  the  greater  part  of 
the  rest  being, — he  would  not  say  rubbish, — 
after  Mr.  Cresswell’s  definition  of  the  word, — 
but  garden  mould,  or  something  no  better,  and 
the  oonsequence  was  the  houses  fell  down.  The 
inspection  of  these  things  was  entrusted  to 
officials  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  appoint 
others.  Were  they  to  have  one  set  of  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  authority  to  supervise  the 
others  ? He  could  not  agree  to  that ; you  mutt 
find  some  other  body.  The  surveyors  appointed 
by  the  vestries  had  to  superintend  the  drains, 
and  the  district  surveyors  appointed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  to  do  with 
the  walls,  the  damp-proof  course,  the  founda- 
tions, the  roof,  and  other  things  of  that  kind. 
The  water-closet  arrangements,  and  all  works 
connected  with  drainage,  are,  in  the  metropolis, 
under  the  control  of  the  vestries  and  district 
boards.  It  was  said  that  no  veBtry  or  district 
board  had  any  regulations,  but  he  would  hand 
in  some,  framed  by  the  Hackney  Board,  showing 
that  one  board,  at  any  rate,  had  regulations  con- 
cerning matters  of  drainage.  There  was  plenty 
of  power,  in  fact,  both  as  regards  district  sur- 
veyors and  surveyors  to  local  boards,  to  pre- 
vent bad  work.  They  could  require  auything 
reasonable  to  be  done,  as  the  bye-laws  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  were  extremely  full  if  they 
were  properly  carried  out.  For  what  reason 
should  there  be  any  addition  to  these,  or  why 
should  a person  have,  perhaps,  to  pay  again  the 
officer  who  was  already  paid,  to  see  that  things 
were  properly  done  at  first  ? As  he  had  already 
said,  he  had  analysed  mortar  containing  only 
10  per  cent,  of  lime,  which,  when  put  into  the 
crucible,  turned  red  from  the  quantity  of  clay 
it  contained.  That  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  bye-laws  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  He 
had  ascertained  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 
in  it,  and,  when  mortar  was  made  containing 
organic  matter,  it  gave  off  a smell  sometimes 
for  Bix  months.  That  caused  a gradual  crumb- 
ling ; so  that,  although  apparently  good  and 
setting  well,  it  would  by  keeping,  even  in  a dry 
room,  in  the  course  of  time  become  perfectly 
rotten.  This  kind  of  mortar  is  used  to  a con- 
siderable extent  by  “ Jerry  ” builders.  He  quite 
agreed  it  was  most  important  that  persons 
wanting  good  dwellings  should  be  able  to  know 
where  to  get  them ; but  here  was  the  difficulty, 
that  persons  must  be  engaged  db  initio,  or  they 
could  not  tell  what  was  underneath  the  house, 
i and  whether  the  drains  were  put  in  in  concrete 
I or  not.  In  Hackney,  every  drain  going  under 
a house  within  3 ft.  of  the  floor  was  to  be  in 
I concrete,  and  every  drain  was  supposed  to  be 
i examined,  two  men  being  appointed  for  the 
I purpose ; but,  of  course,  he  did  not  know  that 
| they  did  so,  as  they  were  not  under  his  control. 
| He  believed  that  every  house,  so  far  as  the 
1 drainage  was  concerned,  was  examined  ; but  he 
j could  not  say  what  was  done  with  the  walls  and 
1 foundations,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  These 
you  could  see  afterwards,  but  as  for  the  drain- 
age, and  what  was  buried  under  the  ground, 
i you  could  not  see  without  considerable  cost  and 
I trouble.  Therefore,  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
: proposal,  there  might  be  something  done  by 
calling  the  attention  of  Yestries  and  Boards  to 


the  fact  that  they  had  full  power  to  make  bye- 
laws,— which  very  few  had  done, — and  to  insist 
that  they  were  carried  out ; that  no  drain  should 
be  covered  over  without  the  surveyor  or  his 
representative  seeing  every  portion  of  them, 
and  that  every  drain  under  a house  was  laid  in 
concrete. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill  said  the  condition  of 
people’s  dwellings  really  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
question  of  public  health.  He  should  be  glad 
himself,  as  soon  as  such  a thing  became  law,  to 
have  his  house  inspected,  and  to  get  a certifi- 
cate upon  it.  Four  or  five  years  ago  he  had  the 
drains  put  in  order,  and  should  have  been  glad 
then  to  have  got  a certificate  that  they  were  so. 
Whilst  the  work  was  in  progress  he  casually  met 
the  inspector  of  the  district,  who  told  him  he  had 
watched  the  laying  of  the  drains,  and  he  said 
he  was  very  glad  they  made  such  a rule  that 
the  drains  were  not  to  be  closed  in  until  they 
had  been  inspected.  The  inspector  said,  although 
they  did  in  this  case,  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  doing  it  to  everybody.  Now,  he  thought  it 
was  absolutely  necessai’y  that  it  should  be  done 
in  the  case  of  every  house.  He  thought  the 
health-worthiness  of  a house  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  system  of  drainage,  and  the  cer- 
tificate should  be  that  the  house  was  examined 
at  such  a date,  the  drains  were  laid  according  to 
the  most  scientific  methods  known  at  the  date, 
aud  calculated  to  last  such  a time;  not  giving 
any  certificate  of  health-worthiness,  because 
that  was  the  natural  result  of  good  drainage. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  certificate  should  be 
in  the  form  that  the  drains  themselves  were  con- 
structed in  a proper  manner,  and  were  calcu- 
lated to  last  so  many  years.  He  thought  there 
should  be  attached  to  each  certificate  a complete 
drawing  of  the  way  in  which  the  drains  were 
constructed,  in  the  same  way  as  an  outline  of 
the  property  was  generally  shown  on  the  deed 
of  conveyance. 

Mr.  Collins  asked  if  the  army  of  inspectors 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  suggested  work  of 
inspection  had  been  considered.  He  had  for 
many  years  taken  a great  interest  in  these 
questions,  and  was  on  many  committoes  in  the 
parish  of  Paddington,  which  is  a very  large  and 
wealthy  portion  of  the  metropolis.  As  had 
before  been  mentioned,  he  considered  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act  gave  all  the  power 
necessary  to  enable  vestries  to  see  all  that  Mr. 
Cresswell  wished  carried  into  effect ; but,  when- 
ever you  brought  Buch  matters  forward  a storm 
was  at  once  raised  as  to  the  large  amount  of 
money  it  would  cost,  and  the  incubus  it  would 
be  on  the  ratepayers  in  order  to  get  such  a 
system  carried  out.  If  it  were  self-supporting, — 
if  the  public  were  so  alive  to  the  question  as 
was  hinted, — there  was  nothing  at  all  to  prevent 
them  obtaining,  without  the  aid  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  without  the  assistance  of  Government, 
or  any  similar  means,  such  certificates  as  were 
referred  to.  There  were  many  gentlemen,  emi- 
nent in  their  profession,  quite  capable  of  giving 
such  a certificate.  The  truth  was  that,  like 
most  permissive  legislation,  it  would  be  simply 
a dead  letter  if  it  were  passed.  There  were 
very  few  people  who,  like  Earl  Spencer,  could 
afford  to  go  to  the  large  expense  which  such  a 
system  demanded.  He  could  only  say,  from  his 
own  experience  as  a sanitary  architect  and 
engineer,  that  he  had  always  found  that  when 
mischief  was  discovered, — as  during  the  pre- 
valence of  fever, — everybody  was  anxious  to  do 
all  that  was  requisite  with  regard  to  sanitary 
improvement;  but  the  moment  the  epidemic 
passed  away,  there  was  great  apathy,  and  very 
little  was  carried  out.  This  question  was  by  no 
means  new.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  held  at  Brighton  (to  the 
Health  Department  of  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  secretary)  this  subject  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  result  of  it  was,  a large  number 
of  circulars  were  sent  round  to  the  different  sea- 
ports and  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  the  authorities  would  fall  in  with  views 
very  similar  to  these.  He  believed  400  or  500 
circulars  were  sent,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty 
replies  only  were  received,  showing  how  great 
was  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
carry  out  such  a suggestion.  In  Edinburgh, 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow  companies  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Buch  certifi- 
cates, but  he  did  not  think  they  had  been  in 
existence  more  than  one  or  two  years,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  practically 
how  far  they  had  succeeded  ; but  he  should  like 
to  know  what  dividends  they  were  paying,  and 
how  far  the  sanitary  rules  laid  down  in  this 
resolution  were  found  beneficial.  He  thought 


it  would  have  very  little  effect  indeed.  If  a 
man  really  wanted  his  house  put  in  proper 
order  and  condition,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  such  a certificate  ; and  if  the  Con- 
ference wanted  to  throw  the  onus  on  local 
authorities,  he  was  perfectly  certain  they  would 
not  carry  it  out,  even  if  it  were  paid  for.  He 
should  like  to  say  a word  in  defence  of  his  own 
profession,  as  a district  surveyor  for  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  City  of  London.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  gave  no  option  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor (until  very  recently)  to  attend  to  sanitary 
regulations  as  connected  with  the  building 
operations  in  the  metropolis.  His  duties  were 
to  ascertain  that  the  walls  were  built  of  suffi- 
cient thickness,  and  that  certaiu  precautions 
were  taken  with  regard  to  accident  by  fire. 
Recently,  and  after  an  enormous  amount  of 
opposition,  the  Act  having  been  passed  two 
years,  certain  bye-laws  had  come  into  operation 
which  were  very  simple  indeed,  and  which,  by 
and  by,  people  would  be  astonished  to  find  had 
taken  so  lengthened  a period  to  adopt ; but 
these  simply  provided  that  there  should  be 
damp-proof  courses  aud  proper  foundations  to 
the  houses;  and  therein  all  the  sanitary  bye- 
laws of  the  Board  of  Works  began  and  ended. 
A great  many  more  were  prepared,  but  there 
were  so  many  objections  raised,  and  selfish 
interests  alarmed,  that  the  whole  thing 
threatened  to  collapse,  and  they  only  succeeded 
in  carrying  what  he  had  referred  to.  They  did 
get,  it  was  true,  a definition  of  mortar,  but  it 
still  only  remained  a definition,  as  far  as  his 
experience  went.  There  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible difficulty  in  obtaining  these  “Jerry” 
builders  to  perform  their  work  properly.  Even 
if  this  duty  of  giving  certificates  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  inspectors  of  health,  or  vestries,  or 
local  boards,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
he  thought  there  would  always  be  a certain 
amount  of  suspicion  attaching  to  them.  The 
only  way  of  carrying  these  views  into  practical 
effect  was  to  get  the  public  mind  sufficiently 
educated  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  their 
houses  were  fit  to  live  in,  and  not  to  die  in;  and 
then  they  would  lake  proper  means  of  availing 
themselves  of  such  professional  assistance  as  was 
open  to  them,  in  order  to  insure  that  their 
houses  possessed  those  healthy  conditions  which 
they  desired. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  entirely  in  favour  of  this 
proposition.  It  had  been  in  his  mind  many 
years,  and  there  was  no  way  of  getting  the 
public  to  adopt  sanitary  measures,  except  by 
making  it  a question  of  self-interest.  You 
could  not  do  it  in  any  other  way  but  by  a 
system  of  certificate ; but  the  question 
appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  some  difficulty, 
it  would  be  almost  too  onerous  a duty  to  im- 
pose upon  local  functionaries.  The  task  would 
be  so  invidious  if  called  upon  to  withhold  a 
certificate,  the  withholding  of  which  would  be 
to  inflict  a serious  injury  on  the  proprietor, 
that  there  would  be  such  an  amount  of 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  officers  as 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  subject  them  to.  He 
could  not  see  his  way  out  of  it,  except  by 
having  a special  officer  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  London,  and  even  an 
officer  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  bound  down 
by  the  most  stringent  rules.  It  was  not  only 
the  drains,  but  the  walls  that  were  of  im- 
portance. It  was  impossible  to  have  a good 
house  if  you  had  lath  and  plaster  in  it  at 
all,  and  all  the  walls  should  be  able  to  bear 
a certain  amount  of  surface-pressure  without 
yielding.  If  a system  of  that  kind  could  be 
carried  out,  the  value  to  the  public  in  general 
would  be  incalculable.  Take  a case  for  in- 
stance ; he  knew  a first-class  school  where  the 
children  of  noblemen  were  being  educated 
where  typhoid  fever  broke  out  again  and 
again.  Nothing  wrong  could  be  discovered  in 
the  sewers ; but  on  examining  the  walls  it  was 
found  that  forty  papers  had  been  pasted  one 
upon  the  top  of  another,  and,  in  fact,  two 
large  wagon-loads  of  old  paper  were  taken 
away.  Lodging-houses  and  hotels,  again,  of 
superior  character,  would  be  very  glad  to  use 
this  system  as  a means  of  attracting  visitors. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  thought  it  expedient,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  have  certificates  such  as  were  re- 
ferred to  in  this  resolution,  but  the  question  was 
surrounded  with  difficulties.  He  had  no  faith 
whatever  in  any  certificate,  whether  it  had  blue 
or  red  ribbon  upon  it,  whether  a gilt  edge  or 
not.  What  was  wanted  was  more  thorough 
supervision  during  the  progress  of  the  works, 
for  there  were  miles  of  drains  which  appeared 
on  the  face  of  them  perfectly  sound,  but  which 
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possessed  qualities  of  unsoundness  which  might 
prove,  after  ordinary  inspection,  a great  injury 
to  the  inhabitants.  They  wanted,  if  they  could, 
to  get  hold  of  the  hand  from  which  they  could 
obtain  sound  workmanship,  for  we  depend  more 
on  the  hand  that  works  than  upon  occasional 
overlooking.  They  wanted  drains  laid  by 
educated  workmen.  In  the  Hackney  district, 
the  Local  Board  executed  the  work  outside, 
from  the  sewer  to  the  area,  under  contract,  but 
from  that  point  underneath  the  houses  through- 
out to  the  back,  the  work  was  executed  usually 
by  the  builders.  Sometimes  there  were  as  many 
as  five  or  six  different  workmen  engaged  on 
that  section  of  the  drain,  and  the  time  over 
which  the  work  extended  would  be  from  one 
month  to  seven  or  eight.  There  we  have  one  of 
the  most  serious  difficulties  in  superintending 
the  construction.  In  order  to  ensure  perfect 
construction  of  the  drain,  the  whole  of  the  work, 
from  the  sewer  to  every  inlet,  should  be 
executed  by  one,  and  a properly-constituted 
authority,  and  not  left  to  the  builders.  He  had 
on  former  occasions  referred  to  the  question  of 
certified  workmen,  and  he  thought  if  they  could 
have  a class  of  workmen  educated  to  do  this 
particular  work,  it  would  be  a step  in  the  right 
direction.  In  the  absence  of  that,  he  should 
suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  work  should  be 
executed  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  cost  of 
the  owner,  but  he  should  object  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  being  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  surveying  the  work  done  under  the 
local  authorities. 

Captain  Galton  thought  it  would  be  very  un- 
desirable to  pass  any  resolution  which  would  not 
be  of  a practical  nature.  Although  he  entirely 
sympathised  with  Mr.  Cresswell  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  adopting  some  means  for  securing  that 
houses  should  be  constructed  in  a manner  which 
should  insure  their  healthiness,  he  had  very 
grave  doubt  as  to  how  far  this  mode  of  effecting 
that  object  was  practicable.  It  went  to  the 
extent  not  merely  of  the  drains,  but  of  the  whole 
sanitary  character  of  the  houses  ; it  included 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  the  walls,  the  venti- 
lation, and  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  base- 
ment, the  means  of  saying  that  the  house  was 
not  being  built  upon  a foundation  which  was  in 
itself  injurious  to  health,  as  the  foundations  of 
so  many  houses  in  London  were.  All  these  were 
points  which,  if  you  were  to  have  a certificate  of 
healthiness  of  the  dwelling,  must  be  examined 
into  by  the  authority  which  was  to  deal  with  it. 
It  seemed  to  him  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  pass 
a resolution  similar  to  what,  no  doubt,  had  been 
passed  before,  that  all  plans  of  drains,  and  the 
sanitary  appliances  of  all  dwellings,  as  well  as 
all  alterations  in  such  matters,  should  be  regis- 
tered at  the  office  of  the  distriot  surveyor  or 
vestry,  and  that  any  person  wishing  to  take  a 
house  should  be  able  to  examine  this  plan.  The 
fact  was  that  the  arguments  which  had  been 
adduced  on  this  subject  pointed  really  to  the 
necessity  of  an  improved  education  of  the  whole 
nation  in  sanitary  matters  ; it  was  that  only 
which  would  insure  a healthy  construction  of 
houses. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  entirely  concurred  with 
Captain  Galton.  He  though  the  resolution,  as 
it  stood,  could  not  possibly  work.  It  referred  to 
certificates  for  old  houses  as  well  as  new  houses ; 
but  he  was  quite  certain  that  certificates  could 
not  be  given  for  old  houses.  The  amount  of  in- 
vestigation which  would  be  required,  if  the 
certificate  was  to  be  worth  anything,  would  be 
enormous,  because,  in  an  old  house,  you  must 
examine  everything,  open  everything,  and 
Bearch  everything ; if  yon  did  not,  you  would  be 
certain  to  miss  something  which  was  very 
faulty.  With  new  houses  it  was  different,  but 
then  they  came  to  what  Dr.  Richardson  had 
said  : you  wanted,  first  of  all,  a standard  to  work 
by ; and,  at  the  present  moment,  they  had  not 
got  that  in  the  metropolis.  You  might  go  with 
a scheme  of  sanitary  arrangements  for  a house, 
proposing  what  every  man  who  had  studied  the 
subject  would  agree  was  the  right  system,  but 
the  vestry  would  very  likely  think  differently. 
The  question  of  cutting  off  the  house  from  the 
sewer  by  a ventilated  trap,  or  manhole,  was 
most  important  from  a sanitary  point  of  view  ; 
but,  when  he  proposed  to  do  that,  one  of  the 
West-end  London  vestries  said  “ No,”  and  raised 
all  sorts  of  difficulties.  Until  this  state  of  things 
was  remedied  with  the  vestries,  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  any  further.  If  proper  bye-laws 
for  house  drainage  were  introduced,  you  might 
have  a certificate  saying  that  the  bye-laws  were 
complied  with  ; but,  unless  it  were  done  in  that 
way,  you  would  get  into  difficulties. 


The  Chairman  said  he  had  made  some  verbal 
alterations  in  the  resolution,  which  he  thought 
would  improve  it,  and  it  would  now  read  as 
follows: — “That  it  is  expedient  that  the  local 
authorities  should  be  empowered  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  provision  for  the  inspection  of 
dwellings  on  a defined  system,  upon  application 
being  made  by  the  owners  thereof ; and  to  grant 
certificates,  according  to  the  perfection  of  sani- 
tary equipment  and  fitness  for  habitation  of  such 
dwellings,  accompanied  by  plansof  drains,  closets, 
and  gullies,  &c. ; and  to  determine  the  scale  of 
fees  to  be  paid  for  such  inspection  during  con- 
struction and  repair  or  otherwise,  and  also  upon 
delivery  to  tho  applicant  of  the  certificate 
awarded  to  such  dwelling.” 

Mr.  Smallpeice,  C.E.,  said  nothing  had  been 
observed  as  to  the  men  who  were  to  be  appointed 
inspectors,  and  what  qualifications  they  should 
possess  for  their  office.  The  Publio  Health  Act 
gave  power  to  urban  and  rural  sanitary 
authorities  to  make  bye-laws  containing  every 
pi’ovision  required  in  this  proposition.  It  em- 
powered them  to  appoint  inspectors  or  surveyors 
to  see  that  those  laws  and  bye-laws  were  carried 
out,  but  there  was  no  qualification  required  for 
those  surveyors.  He  had  a letter  some  time  ago 
from  Sir  John  Lambert,  stating  that  there  was 
no  qualification  required  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  a country  surveyor,  any  more 
than  the  guardians  might  require.  In  London, 
every  district  surveyor  had  to  undergo  a special 
examination,  and  Bhow  that  he  was  fitted,  before 
he  could  obtain  the  office,  but  in  the  country  any 
person  who  could  get  a majority  of  the  guardians 
was  appointed.  Now,  it  was  evident  that  a 
certificate  would  be  valueless  unless  the  sur- 
veyor had  undergone  some  examination  as  to 
his  qualification  to  perform  his  duties. 

Mr.  Pearce  thought  this  resolution  was  not 
calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of, 
yet  it  was  likely  to  be  operative  to  a consider- 
able extent  in  deterring  builders  from  putting 
such  bad  workmanship  and  materials  into 
houses  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing ; 
therefore,  apart  from  the  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  those  who  might  be  fortunate  to  live 
in  a house  certified  to  be  healthy,  its  indirect 
influence  would  be  very  great  in  removing 
many  of  the  evils  from  which  they  had  at  pre- 
sent suffered.  Some  houses  which  were  con- 
demned as  being  absolutely  unhealthy  had  been 
constructed  under  inspection,  both  as  to  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  employed  ; it  should  be 
made  more  of  reality.  He  spoke  on  behalf  of 
house-occupiers  and  owners,  and  thought  it 
would  be  lamentable  to  have  to  leave  this  ques- 
tion until  the  publio  generally  were  educated 
in  sanitary  science.  As  a rule  house-occupiers 
could  not  give  much  attention  to  this  matter. 
Houses  were  largely  built  by  speculative 
builders,  who  were  merely  anxious  to  get  them 
them  up,  certified  to  be  habitable,  and  Bell 
them,  and  the  public  looked  to  the  authorities 
to  protect  them  against  these  evils. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sometimes  told  by 
his  friends  that  he  had  something  of  the  judicial 
element  in  him,  that  he  did  not  go  to  extremes; 
but,  upon  this  subject,  he  went  further  than  the 
resolution.  He  supported  the  resolution,  be- 
cause he  agreed  with  Dr.  Bond  that  it  was  a 
good  tentative  educational  way  of  going  to 
work.  It  pointed  out  the  functions  and  duties 
of  local  sanitary  authorities,  and  the  obligation 
they  had  undertaken  with  regard  to  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district  who  support  them,  and 
whose  actions  they,  in  some  respects,  controlled 
in  the  building  of  the  houses.  The  local  sanitary 
authority  made  bye-laws,  and  the  duty  imposed 
upon  it, — as  it  assumed  to  itself  the  right  of 
laying  down  rules  as  to  the  materials  of  which 
houses  should  be  built,  the  method  of  construc- 
tion, and  so  on, — placed  it  before  tho  ratepayers 
as  a body  which  existed,  amongst  other  things, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  healthy  dwellings, 
at  any  rate,  in  future.  That  was  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  it,  and  the  duty  which  it  had  taken 
upon  itself  to  carry  it  out.  Now,  taking  the 
question  of  draining,  the  local  authority  con- 
structed a sewer,  and  told  the  house-owner  to 
drain  into  it,  and  they  had  already  arrived  at 
the  view  that  every  local  authority  ought  to 
have  at  least  as  much  power  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  had  in  the  City  of  London, 
because  if  the  local  authority  constructed  the 
sewer,  and  told  the  owner  to  drain  into  it,  it  was 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  a right  to  compel  the 
owner  to  dispose  of  the  excreta  of  his  house, 
and  send  them  down  the  drain  to  be  carried 
away,  so  as  not  to  be  a nuisance  either  to  those  in 
the  house  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  other 


hand,  their  obligation  was  not  to  send  back 
sewer-gas  into  the  house  ; but  the  local  au- 
thority could  not  fulfil  that  implied  contract 
unless  it  had  control,  first  of  all,  over  the 
junction  of  the  drain  wich  the  sewer  just  outside 
the  house ; and,  secondly,  it  could  not  fully 
fulfil  that  contract  unless  it  had  some  knowledge 
and  supervision  over  the  drains  and  similar 
arrangements  of  the  house.  The  same  remarks 
applied  to  the  supply  of  water  and  gas.  In 
many  towns  these  were  supplied  by  local  autho- 
rities, and  where  they  were  not,  they  were 
supplied  by  companies  by  virtue  of  law,  but  it 
was  surely  part  of  the  duty  of  the  local  autho- 
rity, or  it  should  be,  to  see  that  water  and  gas 
were  supplied  under  conditions  which  were  con- 
sistent with  the  health  of  the  population.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  what  a condition  of  utter  help- 
lessness were  people  in  when  taking  a house  ! It 
was  a matter  of  notoriety  that  a man  might  go 
and  buy,  or  take  for  a long  term  of  years,  a 
house,  and  he  had  no  guarantee  that  there  was 
any  connexion  between  the  drain  and  the  sewer 
at  all ; and,  in  many  cases,  even  after  the  expe- 
rience of  illness  and  death  in  tho  house,  he  had 
at  great  expense  to  have  the  floor  and  basement 
of  the  house  taken  up,  and  then  to  have  the  road 
taken  up  to  the  sewer  in  the  middle,  and  find 
there  was  positively  no  connexion  at  all  between 
the  house-drain  and  the  sewer  itself.  That  was 
too  dangerous  a state  of  things  to  be  permitted, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  authority  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a fraud.  If  you 
had  introduced  in  the  house  drains  or  water 
supply,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  as  covered 
work,  you  were  at  the  mercy  of  your  tradesmen; 
you  had  no  plans — you  did  not  know  anything 
about  drains,  the  pipes  all  over  the  house  were 
left  out  of  view, — there  were  no  means  of  know- 
ing where  they  were,  so  that  the  householder, 
whatever  his  general  education  and  intelligence, 
was  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  tradespeople 
who  lived  by  this  kind  of  work. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  put, 
and  carried  unanimously. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKING  AT 
PLUCKLEY.* 

My  object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  de- 
scribe more  particularly  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture as  carried  out  by  the  Kent  Brick,  Tile, 
and  Pottery  Company  upon  their  works  at 
Pluckley  Station.  The  clayfields  now  worked 
by  this  company  were  originally  taken  from 
Sir  Edward  C.  Dering,  bart.,  by  Mr.  William 
Tongue,  builder  and  contractor,  of  Plumstead, 
who  opened  the  works  and  put  down  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  present  extensive  plant.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  qualities  of  this  clay  for  the 
manufacture  of  superior  bricks  and  tiles  and 
pottery  goods  generally  been  properly  tested 
and  fully  established,  than  the  lessee  applied  for 
and  obtained  powers  to  form  a limited  liability 
company,  to  whom  the  lease  of  fifty  years  was 
eventually  transferred.  By  this  company  the 
works  have  since  been  carried  on  under  a 
board  of  directors,  with  Mr.  Edwin  Hughes,  of 
Green’s  End,  Woolwich,  as  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Talfourd  Hughes  as  secretary.  Machinery  of 
the  most  modern  and  improved  kind  has  been 
introduced  ; and  the  results  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  estate,  the  lessees  of  the  works,  and  the 
shareholders  of  the  company  generally. 

The  machinery  employed  is  driven  by  a steam- 
engine  of  35  nominal  horse-power,  having  a 3-ft. 
length  of  stroke,  and  a fly-wheel  14  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  kilns  at  present  in  use  consist 
of  a “ Hoffman,”  elliptical  in  form,  and  200  ft. 
long  by  100  ft.  broad,  having  in  all  fourteen 
chambers,  and  capable  of  holding  400,000  bricks; 
the  main  shaft  is  150  ft.  high,  14  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  7 ft.  at  the  summit.  This  kiln 
is  burnt  entirely  round  in  periods  varying  from 
four  to  five  weeks,  according  to  circumstances. 
There  are  also  four  Scotch  kilns,  taking  60,000 
bricks  each,  which  can  be  Bet,  burnt,  and 
emptied  once  in  a fortnight ; and  four  Stafford- 
shire kilns  for  burning  blue  goods,  which  hold 
30,000  each,  and  take  rather  a longer  time  to 
bum.  The  produce  of  these  kilns  is  the  celebrated 
“ blue  pavior  ” which  is  now  being  sent  from 
Pluckley  Station  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  machine-house  is  fitted  up  with  Murray’s 
complete  plant  for  permanent  works,  with  a 
slight  deviation  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the 
wagons  of  clay  out  of  the  pit,  these  coming  up 

* From  a paper  l y Mr.  Alfred  J.  Burrows  in  tho 
Journal  of  Forestry  and  Estates  Management. 
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fall  and  returning  empty  in  a continuous  stream. 
Besides  the  winding  gear  for  drawing  up  the 
clay  in  tip-wagons,  this  machine  comprises 
ribbed  and  plain  crushing-rollers,  a mixing-pan, 
pug-mill,  and  compression  rollers,  which  send 
out  a continuous  stream  of  clay  on  to  the  side 
delivery-table,  which  cuts  ten  bricks  at  one 
stroke,  and  is  capable  of  turning  out  25,000  per 
day.  These  are  placed  npon  the  hack-barrows, 
and  run  off  at  once  to  the  hack-ground,  which 
is  fitted  up  according  to  Kemsley’s  patent,  with 
corrugated  iron  roof  and  canvas  curtains. 

By  the  use  of  the  patent  continuous-delivery 
machines,  fitted  up  with  the  lubricating  solid 
die  and  patent  cutting-table,  a non-intermittent 
stream  of  clay  can  be  worked,  and  an  important 
saving  both  of  power  and  manual  labour  be 
effected.  These  machines  are  so  easily  fitted  up 
that  they  can  be  removed  so  as  to  follow  the 
position  of  the  clay,  and  they  may  also  be 
obtained  with  an  automatic  cutting-table. 

By  means  of  an  improved  brick-cutting  table, 
the  clay  issuing  from  the  die  of  the  machine  is 
received  on  the  left  hand  of  the  table,  and  when 
a sufficient  length  for  from  eight  to  twelve 
bricks  has  passed  out,  this  is  cut  off,  as  it  travels, 
by  a single  wire,  and  passed  by  hand  behind  the 
fixed  cutting-wires.  The  lever  on  the  right  hand 
is  next  thrown  over,  and  advances  the  thrust- 
plate,  which  places  the  block  of  clay  parallel 
with  the  cutting  wires,  carrying  it  up  to  and 
through  thorn  on  to  a movable  board,  with  which 
they  are  at  once  transferred  to  the  barrow  with- 
out being  handled.  The  chief  advantages  thus 
obtained  are  that  from  2,000  to  3,000  more 
bricks  can  be  turned  out  in  the  day  by  this 
avoidance  of  stoppages  and  waste,  and  the 
bricks  are  very  superior  in  quality,  and  mathe- 
matically accurate  in  shape,  and  the  finish  of 
the  cut  is  perfectly  clean,  without  the  slightest 
tear  or  raggedness,  so  that  the  value  of  the 
bricks  for  finished  work  is  thereby  considerably 
enhanced. 

All  tiles  are  moulded  plain,  and  in  the  case  of 
hips,  valley,  and  ridge  tiles,  the  bend  is  given 
afterwurds  by  placing  them  upon  a horse  of  the 
proper  shape.  The  corrugations  of  pantiles  are 
imparted  in  a similar  way.  It  is  now  customary 
to  give  each  plain  tile  a couple  of  nibs  for  fixing 
it  instead  of  perforating  it  and  fixing  with  pegs 
as  formerly.  The  nibs  are  put  on  by  a separate 
operation  in  the  press,  but  by  the  use  of  the 
patent  pipe  and  tile  machine  of  Mr.  Murray, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Middleton  & 
Co.,  of  Southwark,  any  kind  of  fancy  tile  oan 
be  completed  in  one  operation.  The  smaller,  or 
2 in.  drain-pipos  can  be  turned  out  by  it  at  the 
rate  of  S,000  per  day;  and  if  fitted  with  the 
patent  lubricating  solid  die,  it  will  put  out 
10,000  bricks  per  day.  It  also  makes  the 
ordinary  coi’rugated  tile  as  well  as  the  improved 
Bridgewater  and  Spanish  tiles.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  tile-making  machine  is  the 
production  of  the  continuous  nib-tile  by  the  use 
of  a die.  By  the  use  of  the  lubricating  solid  die 
a perfect  stream  of  clay  with  sharp  arris  is 
obtaiued  both  from  mild  and  strong  clays.  This 
die  can  be  adapted  to  brick-making  machines  of 
all  kinds,  either  with  or  without  the  cutting- 
table. 

The  bricks  and  tiles  intended  for  blue  goods 
are  manufactured  from  the  upper  and  second 
beds  of  the  clay,  which  are  of  a light  fawn  or 
yellowish  colour.  This  is  dug,  watered,  and 
weathered  somewhat  in  the  usual  mode  adopted 
in  the  manufacture  of  plastic  clays,  being 
wheeled  into  heaps  and  turned  once  or  twice. 
From  this  is  also  made  the  wire-cut  bricks  and 
tiles  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the  layers 
contain  a considerable  amount  of  oxide  of 
iron. 

The  pressing  of  chequered  and  other  paving 
bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
ware,  is  carried  on  in  a spacious  enclosed  drying- 
shed,  16S  ft.  long  by  104  ft.  wide,  the  roof  being 
boarded  and  tiled  and  properly  ventilated,  and 
supported  by  brick  pillars.  This  shed  is  heated 
by  underground  flues,  which  convey  through  it 
the  escape  steam  from  the  engine.  In  this  shed 
is  also  to  be  seen  a potter  busily  employed  in 
turning  out  common  flower-pots,  chimney  and 
sea-kale  pots,  jars,  ornamental  vases,  and  a 
variety  of  other  goods  for  which  the  Pluckley 
iclay  is  eminently  adapted,  but  for  the  proper 
burning  of  which  the  company  has  at  present  no 
special  kiln. 

[ In  the  moulding  of  tiles  of  various  kinds,  the 
Ifinest  sifted  coal-dust  is  used.  The  “stable 
paviors”  are  at  present  pressed  by  hand  in 
Dutton’s  lever  press,  which  can  also  be  used  for 
'tiles  by  simply  changing  the  die.  The  tiles  thus 


produced  have,  of  course,  to  be  horsed  singly, 
an  operation  which  is  performed  after  they 
have  lain  two  or  three  hours  upon  the  hot  floor. 
The  shrinkage  of  this  plastic  clay  is  considerably 
more  than  that  worked  upon  the  semi-dry  pro- 
cess, to  be  afterwards  described. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  these  brick- 
works is  the  semi-dry  process,  by  which  the 
lower  layers  of  clay  are  brought  direct  from  the 
pit  and  tilted  at  once  into  the  hopper  which 
feeds  Bradley  & Craven’s  clay-grinding  mill, 
with  revolving  pan  and  perforated  bottom.  To 
insure  the  continuance  of  this  process,  even  in 
the  wettest  weather1,  a supply  of  dry  clay  is 
generally  kept  in  the  spacious  room  over  the 
machine-house,  which  is  60  ft.  long  by  40  ft. 
wide.  As  soon  as  the  clay  is  sufficiently  ground, 
it  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  pan  into  a 
receiver,  from  which  it  is  thrown  out  by  auto- 
matic scrapers  into  another  receiver,  from  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  floor  above  by  cups  working 
upon  an  endless  rubber-band,  similar  to  those 
employed  to  elevate  the  thrashed  corn  in  a 
thrashing-machine.  The  ground  clay  next  falls 
upon  the  floor  above,  from  which  it  is  conveyed 
through  canvas  shoots  to  the  pressing-machines 
working  below.  These  machines,  manufactured 
by  Parker  Brothers,  ai’o  three  in  number,  and 
each  one  is  capable  of  turning  out  50,000  bricks 
per  week.  Each  machine  produces  very  superior 
bricks,  and  delivers  from  one  mould-box  a much 
larger  quantity  in  a given  time  than  has  yet 
been  made  by  any  other  machine  at  present 
before  the  public.  The  superiority  of  quality 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  brick  itself  undergoes 
a similar  process  to  pugging  within  the  mould- 
box  in  which  it  is  pressed,  and  thus  saves  an 
intermediate  process,  which,  as  most  brick- 
makers  are  well  aware,  is  indispensable  in  all 
cases  wherein  the  object  mainly  sought  is  a 
good  ringing  quality  of  brick,  in  place  of  the 
easily  disintegrated  blocks,  usually  produced 
under  the  semi-dry  system.  If  Chamberlain’s 
patent  appliance  is  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  press  designed  by  the  patentee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-pressiDg  the  bricks  as  they  are  made 
by  the  machine,  bricks  are  produced  that  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  those  made  from  plastic 
clay  and  re-pressed  ; these  are  facing-bricks  of 
the  very  boat  quality.  The  machines  under 
notice  are  simple,  powerful,  and  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  order;  the  bricks  turned  out  are  true  in 
form,  and  sufficiently  hard  to  go  direct  to  the 
kiln.  The  quantity  produced  varies  with  diffe- 
rent clays,  but  the  limits  lie  between  fourteen 
and  twenty-three  bricks  per  minute,  and  the 
power  required  for  such  a production  is  vei’y 
small.  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances of  grinding  and  delivery,  the  clay  is  not 
more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  out  of  the 
pit  before  it  is  moulded,  pressed,  and  stacked  in 
the  kiln. 

As  it  leaves  the  canvas  shoot  the  ground  and 
finely-granulated  clay  passes  into  a measuring- 
box,  9£  in.  by  8 in.  by  5 in.  in  its  internal 
dimensions.  Each  forward  movement  of  this 
box  deposits  the  contents  in  the  die  of  the 
machine,  where  it  receives  a pressure  of  30  tons, 
and  is  by  the  next  movement  pushed  forward 
upon  the  plate.  Its  size  is  now  9j  in.  by  4£  in. 
by  3£  in.  A woman  places  it  upon  the  press, 
where  it  is  subjected  to  a second  pressure  of 
about  the  same  force  as  the  former,  and  comes 
out  measuring  9£  in.  by  4fc  in.  by  2|  in.  A 
second  woman  removes  it  from  the  press  to  the 
back-barrow,  and  it  is  at  once  delivered  into  the 
kiln,  where  its  shrinkage  in  burning  reduces  it 
to  9 in.  by  in.  by  2jj  in. 

The  principal  kiln  in  use  here  is  built  in 
accordance  with  the  invention  of  M.  Hoffmann, 
of  Berlin,  and  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  H. 
Chamberlain,  a pottery  engineer,  who  supplies 
the  designs.  It  is  elliptical  in  shape,  havin'* 
outside  doors  to  each  of  the  fourteen  chambers, 
through  which  the  bricks  are  wheeled  in  and 
out.  The  fuel,  which  consists  of  finely-Bifted 
coal,  is  let  in  through  apertures  in  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  and  these  are  kept  covered  up  with 
close-fitting  iron  caps.  The  smoke-chamber 
surrounds  the  central  chimney,  aud  flues  leading 
from  the  bed  of  the  furnace  communicate  with 
this.  The  bricks  are  so  packed  that  the  fuel 
passes  freely  amongdt  them,  firing  as  it  descends. 
Between  every  two  chambers  is  a large  inter- 
cepting damper.  When  in  full  work,  any  of  the 
two  chambers  may  have  their  doors  open  at 
one  time,  the  one  being  emptied  and  the  other 
filled. 

By  the  use  of  the  Hoffman  kiln  all  the  gaseous 
substances  set  free  by  combustion  are  carried 
on  by  the  current  of  air  to  dry  out  and 


prepare  for  burning  the  bricks  in  the  further 
chambers. 

The  quantity  of  land  at  present  leased  by  the 
Kent  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  twenty-three 
acres,  aud  they  have  power  to  add  to  this  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  bo  found  necessary. 


THE  NEW  TOWN  HALL,  BOOTLE. 

STORETON  STONE. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Town-hall  of 
Bootle-cum-Linacre  was  laid  by  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
J.  P.  M ‘Arthur),  on  the  8th  inst.  The  site  of 
the  new  Town-hall  is  at  the  junction  of  Trinity- 
road  and  Oriel-road.  It  is  intended  that  the 
entrance  to  the  public  offices  in  Trinity-road 
shall  have  an  effective  appearance.  Imme- 
diately on  entering  there  will  be  a large  hall  and 
corridor  giving  access  to  the  town-clerk’s  offices. 
The  School  Board  office  adjoins  the  entrance. 
The  largo  hall  will  have  an  area  of  upwards  of 
3,500  superficial  feet,  with  platform  at  one  end, 
and  retiring-rooms  for  the  performers.  In  the 
Council  Chamber,  whioh  will  be  on  the  ground- 
floor,  there  will  be  a gallery  for  the  reporters, 
approached  from  the  staircase.  The  whole  of 
the  building  is  planned  so  that  if  necessary 
additional  offices  could  be  placed  on  either 
frontage  without  interfering  with  the  working 
arrangements.  The  building  is  designed  in  the 
style  of  the  period  of  Francis  I.  The  fronts 
will  be  executed  in  Yorkshire  parpoints  ; with 
Storeton  stone  dressings,  and,  in  order  that  the 
structure  may  be  better  seen,  it  will  be  set  back 
three  yards  from  the  Trinity-road  and  eight 
yards  from  the  Oriel-road  frontages.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Samuel  Webster,  of  Bootle,  and 
the  architect  is  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  London. 


We  note  that,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Bootle  Town  Council,  Mr.  Alderman  Newell 
moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

" That  the  memorandum  on  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee's proceedings  of  April  7th,  1880,  page  2j8,  relative 
to  yellow  Storeton  stone,  be  rescinded,  aud  that  white 
Storeton  stone  be  used.” 

Alderman  Newell  said  he  brought  the  motion 
forward  because  he  considered  that  the  archi- 
tect in  the  matter  had  noc  worked  in  the  business 
way  that  an  architect  to  the  building  (the  Town- 
hall)  should  do.  The  speaker  then  went  on  with 
the  view  of  showing  the  superiority  of  the  white 
over  the  yellow  Storeton  stone.  Bebington 
Church,  he  said,  was  composed  of  the  former, 
and  was  700  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
yellow  Storeton  stone  was  being  used  for  the 
St.  Helen’s  Town-hall,  and  when  the  building 
was  half  up,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  stone 
changed  from  yellow  to  white. 

Mr.  Leslie. — That  is  wrong ; it  is  not  true. 

Alderman  Newell,  continuing,  said  he  knew 
that  Mr.  Leslie  was  the  contractor  for  the 
building,  and  his  information  went  to  show  that 
it  was  worked  with  yellow  stone  for  a certain 
period,  and  with  the  white  afterwards. 

Mr.  Leslie  explained  that  the  stone  which  had 
been  used  in  the  erection  of  the  Philharmonic 
Hall  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown’s  chapel, 
viz.,  the  white  stone,  could  not  be  got  at  present. 
He  had  used  more  Storeton  stone  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  he  would  venture  to  say,  than  any 
other  contractor  either  in  Liverpool  or  Bootle, 
and  he  said  there  was  no  practical  difference 
between  them.  He  hoped  the  motion  would  be 
met  by  a decided  negative. 

The  Mayor  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting, 
when  Alderman  Newell  voted  for,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Council  against,  it.  The 
motion  was  therefore  lost. 


A New  Mission  Home,  Kilburn. — Mr.  R. 

Bilke,  of  Victoria-road,  Kilburn,  under  whose 
management  this  work  has  been  conducted 
nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  existence  of  the 
mission,  having  secured  a suitable  piece  of  land 
in  Kilbnrn-lane  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  anew 
building  to  be  called  the  Queen’s  Park  Hall, 
a contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
Hook  & Oldrey,  of  Kensal-road,  who  have 
arranged  to  complete  the  whole  of  the  bnild- 
ings  by  Michaelmas  Day.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Heffer,  architect,  of 
Victoria-road.  Besides  the  large  hall,  which 
will  have  an  open  timbered  roof,  boarded  and 
varnished,  there  will  be  a room  for  inquiries, 
retiring-rooms,  and  kitchen,  fitted  up  with  the 
requisite  conveniences  for  tea  meetings,  &o. 
The  exterior  of  the  building,  although  simple 
in  its  proportions,  will  be  pleasing  in  character. 
The  foundations  are  now  commenced. 
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GREEK  PAINTED  VASES. 

Professor  Newton’s  ninth  lecture*  (a  supple- 
mentary one)  to  students  of  University  and 
King' 8 Colleges  was  given  on  the  7th  inst.  and 
concluded  the  course  on  ancient  Greek  art.  It 
treated  of  the  designs  on  Greek  painted  vases. 
These  vases  formed  a distinct  branch  of  fictile  or 
ceramic  art ; the  designs  with  which  they  arc 
decorated  might,  therefore,  be  called  specimens 
of  Ceramography.  The  earliest  examples  of  such 
designs  carried  us  baok  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Hellenic,  and,  perhaps,  of  pre-Hellenic  civilisa- 
tion. In  the  rudest  of  these  specimens,  found 
at  Athens,  Hycenm,  and  Rhodes,  the  human 
figure  rarely  occurred,  or,  if  represented,  was 
drawn  as  a child  might  draw  it.  A large  class 
of  this  early  pottery  was  ornamented  either  with 
geometrical  or  floral  patterns.  Next  came  the 
style  now  called  Asiatic,  because  believed  to 
come  from  a Babylonian  or  Assyrian  source. 
In  this  style  zones  of  animals,  with  occasionally 
winged  monsters,  enciicle  the  vase,  and  in  the 
blank  spaces  between  these  animals  are  flowers 
and  symbols.  As  drawing  improves  in  this 
style,  the  human  figure  is  introduced,  with  some- 
thing like  dramatic  action,  and  the  Bubject 
represented  is  explained  by  names  written  over 
the  figures.  The  lecturer  illustrated  this  phase 
of  ceramography  by  a design  on  a Rhodian  vase 
on  which  was  represented  a sceno  from  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  Hector  and  Menelaus  are 
fighting  over  the  body  of  Eupborbos.  In  the 
next  stage  of  the  art  the  figures  were  painted  in 
black  on  a red  ground,  the  details  of  anatomy 
and  other  inner  markings  being  rendered  by 
incised  lines  and  conventional  colours.  The 
drawing  in  this  style  is  generally  harsh  and  full 
of  archaic  mannerism.  A further  change  was 
introduced  by  making  the  ground  of  the  picture 
black,  the  figures  being  red  with  inner  markings 
drawn  in  faint  lines  of  a deeper  tint  of  red. 
Small  details  and  accessories  were  picked  out 
with  other  colours;  but,  as  the  predominant 
colour  was  red,  these  designs  might  be  called 
monochrome.  This  style  probably  began  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Polygnotus  or  earlier,  and 
continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
At  Athens  and  in  Sicily  and  in  a few  other  places 
we  meet  with  another  contemporary  style  of  vase- 
painting,  in  which  the  figures  were  painted  in 
several  colours  on  a white  ground.  A very  beautiful 
specimen  of  this  Btyle  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum, — a Rhodian  cup,  inside  which 
is  painted  Aphrodite  riding  on  a swan.  This 
vase  is  probably  of  the  time  of  Phidias.  Both 
in  the  monochrome  style,  with  red  figures,  and 
in  the  contemporary  polychrome  style,  there 
was  no  attempt  at  chiaroscuro,  and  yet  the 
painters  who  decorated  these  vases  were  the 
contemporaries  of  Apollodoros,  Zeuxis,  Parrha- 
sios,  Pausias,  by  whom,  as  we  know  from  Pliny, 
chiaroscuro  was  gradually  developed  by  a series 
of  steps.  The  reason  why  this  improvement  in 
the  art  of  painting  so  little  affected  ceramo- 
graphy was  mainly  that  the  convex  or  concave 
surface  of  the  vase  was  better  adapted  to  a 
design  kept  very  flat  than  to  one  which  by 
chiaroscuro  suggested  the  idea  of  relief,  and 
because  in  the  great  age  of  art  the  composition 
of  the  vase-picture  was  determined  in  most 
cases  by  the  form  of  the  vase  itself,  which  was 
regarded,  like  the  triangular  space  of  a pedi- 
ment, as  an  architectonic  necessity.  The  ab- 
sence of  chiaroscuro,  again,  led  the  vase-painter 
in  the  best  period  to  avoid  complicated  fore- 
shortening and  groupings ; the  face  is  generally 
seen  in  profile,  and  the  figures  are  kept  in  one 
plane.  In  the  contemporary  polychrome  style 
the  colours  are  harmoniously  combined,  but  not 
modified  by  light.  About  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  the  eye  of  the  Greeks  was 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  colouring  of  Apelles, 
and  when  increased  private  wealth  led  to 
a more  sumptuous  style  of  decoration,  several 
innovations  were  made  in  vase  - painting. 
In  the  designs  with  red  figures  we  find  gild- 
ing introduced,  and  here  and  there  a figure 
in  white.  Other  colours  were  used  in  the 
accessory  details.  One  of  the  finest  examples 
in  this  style  is  a vase  from  Camirus,  in  Rhodes, 
representing  Thetis  carried  off  by  Peleus,  in 
which  the  wings  of  Eros  are  painted  blue,  and 
the  mantle  of  Thetis  sea-green.  The  drawing 
of  this  vase  is  most  masterly.  In  this  and  the 
subsequent  Hellenistic  period  we  find  vases  of 
immense  size,  on  which  are  painted  designs  in 
several  planes;  from  the  absence  of  aerial 
perspective  the  more  distant  figures  appear  to 
be  higher  up  in  the  picture  than  the  nearer 

* See  pp.  24,  55,  ante. 


ones ; rising  ground  is  indicated  by  irregular 
lines  of  dots,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  repre- 
sent landscape,  except  by  conventional  adjuncts, 
sucb  as  a single  tree  to  represent  a forest.  In 
the  later  specimens  of  this  style,  the  drawing, 
though  showing  great  facility  and  dexterity,  is 
often  careless  and  faulty,  aud  the  types  are 
effeminate.  With  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
vase-pictures,  we  find  in  the  earlier  Btyle  a pre- 
ference for  scenes  of  war  and  the  chase,  and 
recognise  many  subjects  from  the  Homeric  and 
Cyclic  poems  ; in  the  finest  period  of  art  these 
subjects  still  recur,  together  with  many  other 
myths  not  previously  familiar  to  us,  because 
not  celebrated  in  extant  classical  literature. 
Agonistio  scenes  were  also  abundant  in  this 
poriod.  In  the  later  style  of  the  Hellenistic 
period  there  is  a preference  for  more  effeminate 
subjects  taken  from  Dionysiao  or  Erotic  myths. 
Scenes  where  mourners  bring  offerings  to  a 
tomb  were  also  oommon  in  this  style.  The 
lecturer  then  explained  a number  of  drawings 
of  vase-pictures  illustrating  the  different  periods. 


DISPOSAL  OP  TOWN  REFUSE  : 
LIVERPOOL. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  the  chairman  of  the 
Scavenging  Sub-committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Town  Council,  has  drawn  up  a report  as  to  the 
annual  inspection  of  wharfs,  depots,  Btables, 
&c.,  owned  by  the  Corporation.  The  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  report  relates  to  the  dis- 
posal of  town  refuse,  and  from  this  portion  we 
extract  the  following  particulars  : — 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  current  year 
the  experimental  knowledge  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee has  been  advanced  one  step  further,  with 
regard  to  the  best  and  most  economical  means 
to  be  adopted  for  the  final  disposal  of  those  pro- 
ducts of  scavenging  operations  which  possess  no 
value  to  the  farmer.  In  1879  the  Council 
sanctioned  the  purchase  of  a steam-hopper 
barge  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
to  sea  a large  quantity  of  unsaleable  refuse  col- 
lected from  the  South-end  of  the  city,  similar  in 
character  to  that  which  had  been  previously  got 
rid  of  by  being  utilised  for  raising  the  levels  of 
proposed  new  streets,  or  had  been  sent  at  con- 
siderable cost  to  fill  up  marsh-lands  abutting 
upon  Bromborougb  Pool  and  the  Lancashire 
Canal.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Simons  & Co.,  of 
Renfrew  (2.400L),  for  building  the  barge  in 
accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  the  then 
borough  engineer  (Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon),  was 
accepted  in  February,  1879,  and  the  barge  was 
delivered  in  December.  So  soon  as  arrange- 
ments for  the  registration  and  equipment  of  the 
vessel  (which  has  been  named  Alpha)  had  been 
completed,  the  trial-trip  was  made,  and  she  has 
since  been  regularly  employed,  except  for  a few 
days,  when,  through  stress  of  weather,  it  was 
not  safe  for  her  to  proceed  to  sea.  The  results 
of  the  working  of  the  Alpha  for  three  months 
are  detailed  below,  together  with  a statement 
of  the  cost  incurred  on  the  disposal  of  South- 
end  refuse  by  canal  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1879 : — Disposal  of  refuse  from  the 
South-end  by  ordinary  barges,  to  land  on  the 
Lancashire  Canal,  from  February  1st,  1879,  to 
April  30th,  1879,  2,425  tons  at  a cost  of  2s.  7id. 
per  ton;  disposal  of  refuse  from  the  South- 
end  by  steam-hopper  barge  Alpha,  about 
4 miles  beyond  the  North-West  Lightship,  and 
in  not  less  than  16  fathoms,  from  February  1st, 
1880,  to  April  30th,  1880,  9,650  tons  at  a 
cost  of  Is.  6:,d.  per  ton.  The  total  cost  per  ton 
in  each  case  comprises  all  charges  except  rent 
for  dock  accommodation,  and  includes  the  cost 
of  loading,  which  has  chiefly  been  by  manual 
labour.  Arrangements  are  now  pending  with 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  by  which 
a berth-space  having  sufficient  and  convenient 
quay  accommodation  will  be  assigned  for  the 
use  of  the  barge,  and  thus  admit  of  steam  or 
hydraulic  power  being  employed  for  loading. 
This,  when  accomplished,  will  probably  be  the 
means  of  a further  saving  being  effected.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  saving  in  cost,  as 
indicated  by  the  comparative  statement,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  relative  rather  than  absolute ; 
because,  owing  to  failure  of  available  places  of 
deposit  in  the  city,  the  quantity  of  refuse  so 
disposed  of  at  a trifling  cost  near  the  South-end 
was  only  3,316  loads  for  the  three  months  of 
1880,  against  9,732  for  the  same  period  of  1879. 
In  a short  time  all  the  refuse  from  this  division 
will  have  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  barge.  It  iB 
to  be  expected  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  the 
disposal  of  refuse  by  the  Alpha  will  be  further 


reduced  as  the  necessity  arises  for  a larger  quan- 
tity to  be  got  rid  of  at  sea ; because,  with  the 
exception  of  two  cargoes  that  had  to  be  sent  up 
the  canal  during  the  time  the  steam-hopper 
barge  was  prevented  by  weather  from  making 
her  regular  trips,  she  has  carried  all  the  refuse 
sent  to  the  south  wharfs,  so  that  her  capability 
of  making  a greater  number  of  trips  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  tested.  The  sub-committee 
have  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of 
destroying  unsaleable  refuse  by  fire;  and,  from 
investigations  as  to  the  cost  of  working  the 
system  in  Leeds,  they  are  of  opinion  that  its 
adoption  in  Liverpool  would  not  be  advan- 
tageous. 


INDEX  SOCIETY. 

Tiie  second  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  the  chair  was  taken 
by  his  Excellency  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell.  The  report  contained 
an  account  of  the  work  already  accomplished, 
and  of  that  which  is  in  hand,  or  can  be  put  in 
hand  as  soon  as  the  list  of  subscriptions  is  en- 
larged. Among  the  indexes  issued  through  the 
Society  are  many  referring  to  literature  aud 
history,  but  science  is  not  overlooked.  A 
“ Hand-book  of  the  Literature  of  Botany,”  by 
Mr.  Daydon  Jackson,  the  secretary  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  is  just  ready  for  the  press,  and 
a companion  volume  for  meteorology  is  proposed. 
Indexes  of  logic  and  anthropology  also  find  a 
place  in  the  list  of  schemes.  The  further  business 
of  the  meeting  consisted  in  the  election  of  the  new 
council  and  in  the  passing  of  resolutions  for  the 
appointment  of  committees  to  consider  the  best 
means  for  carrying  out  the  following  objects: — 
1.  The  indexing  of  biographical  collections, 
especially  those  contained  in  the  Annual  Register 
and  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  2.  The  indexing 
of  Roman  remains  in  Great  Britain.  3.  The 
desirability  of  opening  an  office  to  contain 
the  printed  and  MS.  indexes  and  other  papers  of 
the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  that  it  was 
a gratification  to  him  to  have  been  asked  to  preside  on  the 
occasion,  more  particularly  as  it  was  a sort  of  recognition 
of  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  that  good  feeling 
between  the  two  countries  which  he  always  liked  to  cherish. 
The  objects  of  the  society  were  also  of  much  interest  to 
him,  and  he  should  do  his  best  to  bring  them  before  his 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  United  StateB,  and  endeavour  to 
secure  their  co-operation  and  assistance  in  promoting  the 
work  which  the  Society  had  in  view. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY 

COMPANY’S  EXTENSION  TO  HARROW 
AND  RICKMANS  WORTH. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway,  which,  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  has  been  extended  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  from  the  Swiss  Cottage 
to  Willesden-green,  will  be  still  further  extended 
in  that  direction  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  month,  by  the  opening  of  the  new  line 
between  Willesden-green  aud  Harrow,  adding  to 
the  Metropolitan’s  company’s  system  an  increase 
of  five  miles  and  a half  in  length.  The  line, 
which  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  progress 
of  construction  and  is  now  completed,  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  engineering  and  general  i 
structural  work,  taking  into  account  its  short  i 
length.  There  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  bridges 
between  the  commencement  of  the  line  at  Wil- 
lesden-green and  its  terminus  at  Harrow,  several 
of  them  being  massive  and  costly  structures. 
The  station  buildings  are  constructed  on  iron 
girders  immediately  over  the  line,  and  on  a level 
with  the  highway,  the  railway  platforms  beneath  : 
being  reached  by  staircases  from  the  booking  ; 
offices.  The  station  at  Harrow  is  a spacious  i 
structure,  having,  in  addition  to  the  booking- 
offices,  both  general  and  ladies’  waiting-rooms.  ■ 
The  station  buildings  are  in  red  brick,  with  I 
terra-cotta  for  dressings  and  ornament,  and  i 
have  a high-pitched  roof  covered  with  red  i 
tiles.  The  upper  portions  of  the  windows 
of  the  booking-office  are  ornamented  with  1 
stained  glasB.  The  line  has  been  constructed  i 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Firbank,  the  contractor,  under  s 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  Liddell,  C.E.,  the 
company’s  engineer-in-chief,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
the  resident  engineer. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  every  probability 
of  the  line  being  shortly  still  further  extended  to 
Rickmansworth,  the  Bill  for  Buch  extension  i 
having  just  been  passed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  that  iti 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  London  and  North- i 
Western  Company. 
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OUB  CHUKCH  MONUMENTS* 

The  destruction  of  sepulchral  monuments 
■which  is  being  rapidly  accomplished,  year  by 
year,  during  the  process  of  modern  church 
restoration,  demands  the  serious  consideration 
and  united  action,  not  only  of  arobasologists,  but 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
their  ancestral  memorials. 

One  example  in  the  county  of  Essex,  which,  if 
not  of  quite  recent  occurrence,  is  of  quite  recent 
public  disclosure,  may  be  cited ; not  that  it  is 
by  any  means  an  isolated  illustration,  but  that 
it  exhibits  one  of  more  than  ordinary  wanton 
desecration.  Not  less  than  seven  tombs  have 
been  despoiled  of  their  brasses,  which  havo 
passed  into  different  private  hands;  but  the 
altar  tomb  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  chief  justice 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  munificent  founder 
of  the  richly-endowed  grammar  school  which 
exists  in  the  parish  of  South  Weald,  has  been 
demolished,  and  other  sepulchral  memorials 
have  been  ejected  from  the  church.  Such  is,  in 
brief,  the  published  narrative  of  a resident  gen- 
tleman, and  it  has  a very  important  bearing  in 
connexion  with  the  “ Report  of  the  Sepulchral 
Monuments  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries,” presented  to  Parliament  in  1872. 

In  February,  1869,  the  First  Commissioner  of 
her  Majesty’s  Works  requested  the  council  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  furnish  him  with 
a list  of  such  regal  and  historical  tombs  or 
monuments  existing  as,  in  their  opinion,  it  would 
bo  desirable  to  place  under  the  protection  or 
supervision  of  the  Government,  with  a view  to 
their  pi'oper  custody  and  preservation.  Acting 
upon  this  a committee  was  formed,  who,  in 
drawing  up  their  resolution,  say, — “ We  had 
regard,  not  to  the  value  of  the  monuments  as 
mere  works  of  art,  but  to  the  importance  of  the 
persons  commemorated  as  actors  in  the  great 
drama  of  our  national  history,  and  that  in  any 
scheme  for  the  protection  of  these  monuments 
the  object  in  view  would  be  rather  the  conser- 
vation of  existing  memorials  of  our  illustrious 
countrymen  than  the  mere  gratification  of 
artistic  taste  or  antiquarian  curiosity  ; and  that 
in  this  respect  the  simple  monument  of  John 
Locke  was  more  worthy  of  record  than  the  more 
sumptuous  monument  erected  to  a person  who 
had  left  no  trace  behind  him  iu  the  history  of 
his  country.”  While  admitting  the  abstract 
truth  of  this  proposition,  the  obvious  reply  is, — 
“ This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have 
left  the  other  undone”;  and,  besides,  a large 
number  of  historical  monuments  are  excluded 
from  the  catalogue.  It  is  true  that  the  com- 
mittee say  elsewhere,  with  just  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject, — “A  church, 
which  to-day  seems  liable  to  no  molestation, 
may,  to-morrow,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  ambi- 
tious architect,  an  ignorant  committee,  or  a 
speculator  in  glazed  tiles,  be  turned  inside  out ; 
chantry  chapels  destroyed,  and  tombs  needlessly 
removed  from  the  honoured  graves  which  they 
once  marked  ; the  model  slabs  which  recorded 
the  burial  of  persons  of  historical  importance 
allowed  to  be  broken  and  carried  away;  or  even, 
as  in  cases  frequently  reported  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  the  whole  floor  of  a country  church, 
with  all  the  inscribed  flag-stones,  may  be  per- 
manently concealed  by  a new  encaustic-tile 
pavement.  These  things  being  so,  it  would 
seem  that  any  measure  of  protection  must 
apply  to  the  whole  list  of  monuments  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation ; and  whatever  the  im- 
mediate probability  of  their  careful  preserva- 
tion by  the  local  authorities,  or  of  their  liability 
to  injury,  whether  from  carelessness,  ignorance, 
or  malice.” 

This  report,  presented  to  Parliament  and 
published  eight  years  ago,  was  favourably  re- 
viewed by  the  press,  and  received  by  the  public 
with  approval ; but  no  legislation  has  ensued 
upon  it,  and  it  is  practically  nugatory.  The 
desecrations  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
deplore  continue  rife  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  depredations  during  the  last  eight 
years  have  probably  not  been  less  than  in  those 
which  have  preceded ; indeed,  one  of  the  twenty 
tombs  in  the  county  of  Essex  which  fell  within 
;he  limited  scope  of  the  inquiry,  as  that  of  a 
3hief  justice,  has  been  destroyed  in  the  very 
tace  of  it ; nor  need  we  doubt  that  had  the  tomb 
)f  John  Locke  stood  in  South  Weald  church, 
instead  of  at  High  Laver,  the  same  fate  would 
aave  befallen  it.  The  same  arbitrary  will  which 
lisregards  alike  objects  of  art  and  antiquity, 
ind  the  feelings  of  those  who  may  possess 

* By  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith.  This  will  form  part  of 
he  noxt  volume  of  his  “ Collectanea  Antiqua,” 


ancestral  monuments,  would  probably  treat 
with  the  same  reckless  indifference  the  tomb  of 
the  great  English  philosopher. 

The  elaborate  report  is  practically  consigned 
to  oblivion,  or  remains  upon  our  shelves  merely 
as  a convenient  index  to  a certain  class  of 
monuments.  What  is  the  remedy  to  put  a Btop 
to  this  continuous  spoliation  ? Naturally  we 
should  look  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to 
press  upon  the  Government  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  immediate  legislation.  Firstly,  by  pro- 
curing a complete  registration  of  all  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  then  holding  the  incumbents 
and  churchwardens  responsible  for  their  pre- 
servation. Blit  this  obvious  step  has  never 
been  taken.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  societies,  and, 
far  more,  of  society  at  large.  Until  the  monu- 
ments are  fully  registered,  and  the  clergy  made 
responsible  for  them,  removal,  concealment, 
and  destruction  will  go  on  quietly  as  heretofore. 


TWO  ART  CRITICS. 

Among  the  studios  we  find 
Critics  are  of  varied  kind  ; 

Some  being  useful,  others  not. 

Now  suppose  that  you  have  got 
Your  picture  into  such  a state 
As  makes  your  misery  very  great, 

And  much  and  long  you  cogitate 
Whether  it  should  be  so,  or  so. 

Now  comes  the  first.  He  does  not  throw 
Himself  the  least  into  the  spirit 
You  are  labouring  to  give  it, 

But  only  thinks  of  his  own  thought, 
Reckoning  your  idea  as  nought, 

And  counsels  you  to  change  it  quite 
To  suit  his  own  idea  of  right ; 

And  bores  you  with  a tedious  lecture 
How  he  himself  would  paint  the  picture. 

At  last  he  goes  : the  which  you  find 
A mercy  : when,  of  different  kind, 

Another  calls,  of  juster  mind  : 

For  what  he  sets  himself  to  do 
Is  to  grasp  the  meaning  you 
Wish  to  represent.  That  done, 

Then  his  mind’s  at  onoe  addrest 
So  to  counsel,  how  the  best, 

Your  cherish’d  object  may  be  won, 

Aud  most  thoroughly  exprest, 

This  point  enhanced,  and  that  supprest 
With  advantage  to  the  rest ; 

But  all  in  accord  with  the  scheme 
Of  your  picture,  and  its  theme. 

Now,  not  like  the  first  who  came, 

This  one  puts  in  better  frame 

Your  spirits,  which  were  somewhat  low  ; 

And  when  he  takes  his  hat  to  go, 

You  are  most  grateful  he  has  been ; 

For  ’ tis  clearly  to  be  Been, 

That,  thanks  to  his  appreciation, 

And  remarks  on  this  occasion, 

Your  picture’s  prospects  are  much  brighter, 
And  your  labour’s  render’d  lighter. 

This  is  the  critic,  do  you  see  ? 

That  I should  wish  to  call  on  me. 

B. 


LARGE  SALES  OF  CORPORATION 
GROUND  RENTS. 

The  Corporation  have  just  realised  the  large 
sum  of  37,1317.  from  the  sale,  by  tender,  of  a 
number  of  City  ground-rents,  arising  out  of  the 
property  purchased  by  the  corporation  under 
the  Holborn  Valley  and  Clerkenwell  Improve- 
ment Aots.  These  ground-rents  include  one  of 
5367.  5s.  on  a house  at  the  north  side  of  Charter- 
house-street, let  on  lease  to  Mr.  Henry  Beyfus 
and  Mr.  Albert  Boss,  for  eighty  years  from 
December,  187-1.  It  realised  13,5517.,  the  pur- 
chasers being  the  Govei’nors  of  Queen  Aune’s 
Bounty.  A ground-rent  of  350 1.,  arising  from  a 
house  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Farringdon- 
street,  and  on  the  north-east  side  of  St.  Bride- 
street,  and  let  on  lease  to  the  British  Mutual 
Investment  Company  for  eighty  years  from 
June,  1872,  was  purchased  by  the  Pruden- 
tial Assurance  Company  for  8,775 1.  Another 
ground-rent,  amounting  to  2587.,  on  a warehouse 
in  St.  Bride-street,  let  on  lease  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Birley,  M.P.,  and  others  (Charles  Mackintosh  & 
Co.)  for  eighty  years  from  December,  1872, 
was  sold  for  6,650 1.,  Mr.  Henry  Grose  Smith 
being  the  purchaser.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  the 
purchaser  of  a ground-rent  amounting  to 
1577.  7s.  on  a warehouse  on  the  west  side  of 
Farringdon-road,  leased  to  Mr.  Henry  William" 


son  for  eighty  years  from  March,  1877.  The 
purchase-money  was  4,1507.  Another  ground- 
rent  of  153Z.  17s.  on  a warehouse  on  the  west 
side  of  Farringdon-road,  let  on  lease  to  Mr.  G. 
S.  Mamford  for  eighty  years  from  June,  1875, 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Eiloart  for  4,0057. 


FURTHER  SALES  OF  BUILDING  ESTATES. 

The  sales  of  extensive  plots  of  building  land 
in  several  districts  around  the  metropolis  con- 
tinue to  follow  upon  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. On  Monday  evening  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Castle  Tavern, 
lligh-street,  Tooting,  133  plots  on  the  Carrington 
estate,  in  Upper  Tooting,  formerly  known  as 
Messrs.  Rolleson’s  Nursery,  which  has  now  been 
laid  out  for  building  upon.  The  estate  was 
described  as  having  important  frontages  to  the 
High-street,  and  also  to  new  roads  now  in 
course  of  formation,  all  to  be  constructed  and 
sewered  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by 
tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  With  the 
exception  of  the  intended  shops  fronting  the 
high  road,  which  contain  a larger  area,  the 
several  plots  have  a frontage  of  15  ft.,  with  a 
depth  ranging  from  40  ft.  to  about  90  ft.  After 
some  introductory  remarks  from  the  auctioneer, 
the  sale  commenced  with  the  plots  set  apart  for 
shops,  of  16  ft.  frontage  and  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in 
depth,  which  realised  from  2007.  to  210Z.  each. 
The  ocher  plots  of  15  ft.  frontage  by  40  ft.  to 
80  ft.  and  90  ft.  in  depth,  were  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  37 1.  to  757.  each.  At  the  close  of 
the  sale  the  auctioneer  announoed  that  all  the 
lots  (excepting  a block  of  land  in  the  rear,  con- 
taining an  area  of  upwards  of  an  acre,  which 
was  withdrawn  at  2,975 1.)  were  sold,  realising  a 
total  sum  of  about  8,5007. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Protheroe  & Morris  also 
offered  for  sale  the  second  portion  of  the 
Clements  Estate  at  Ilford,  consisting  of  ninety- 
three  lots.  Although  the  sale  was  not  so  largely 
attended  as  on  tho  first  occasion,  there  was  an 
eager  competition  for  the  various  plots.  The 
front  plots  in  High-street  realised  from  1757.  to 
2107.  each ; and  those  in  the  other  roads  from 
507.  to  907.  each.  With  about  a dozen  excep- 
tions, all  the  plots  were  sold. 

On  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons,  offered  for  sale, 
at  the  Windsor  Castle  Hotel,  Hammersmith, 
the  Walham  Lodge  Estate,  near  Walham-green, 
which  is  being  laid  out  for  building  upon.  The 
estate  has  been  divided  into  ninety-six  building 
plots,  and  the  first  portion,  advertised  for  sale 
on  Monday  last,  consisted  of  forty-eight  plots, 
but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  the  whole  of 
the  lots,  at  the  request  of  the  company  who  are 
laying  out  the  estate,  were  included  in  the  sale, 
and  the  whole  of  the  lots  were  sold.  The  plots 
fronting  the  Fulham-road,  which  are  intended 
for  shops,  somo  of  them  having  a frontage  of 
16  ft.,  and  others  20  ft.,  with  an  average  depth 
of  50  ft.,  realised  from  2057.  to  2657.  each, 
whilst  the  other  plots  of  16  ft.  frontage,  and 
about  40  ft.  in  depth,  fetched  an  average  of 
907.  each.  The  prices  were  considered  good.  The 
total  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  10,2277. 


THE  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL  YARD, 
TOTTENHAM. 

I wish  to  call  attention  again  to  the  dis- 
graceful condition  of  the  above-named  yard.  Its 
state  is  most  deplorable  for  a (so-called) 
Christian  burial-ground.  The  faithful  should  at 
once  subscribe  for  an  iron  railing  as  a protec- 
tion against  the  reckless  and  destructive  pro- 
penalties  and  illicit  practices  of  unruly  boys. 

Cyclops. 


BUILDERS’  TENDERS. 

Sir, — I am  astonished  almost  every  day,  on 
receiving  bills  of  quantities,  to  find  continued 
the  objectional  words,  “ I hereby  agree,”  in  the 
form  of  tender.  I think  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  absurdity  and  danger  of  such 
words,  which  really  form  a contract,  when  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  conditions  have  not 
been  considered.  Of  course  the  builder  is  fre- 
quently told  the  conditions  are  ready  for  his 
perusal,  but,  I take  it,  a builder  who  is  constantly 
tendering  has  quite  enough  to  do  without  study- 
ing voluminous  contracts,  neither  can  he  think 
of  going  to  the  necessary  expense  of  submitting 
the  same  to  his  solicitor  before  the  result  of  the 
tenders  is  known.  London  Builder. 
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EXCURSION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  committee  have 
decided  .to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich, 
and  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  has  consented 
to  generally  conduct  the  visits. 

The  following  is  the  sketch  programme. 
Head  quarters,  Norwich  : — 

Monday,  August  16.  — The  Cathedral  and  adjoining 
buildings.  Churches  of  St.  Peter  Maucroft  and  St. 
Stephen.  . 

Tuesday.  — Rail  to  Aylsbam.  Carriages  thence  to 
Cawston,  Sail,  and  Blicltling  (Church  and  Hall). 

Wednesday. — Kail  to  North  Walsham.  Carriages  thence 
to  Truncli,  Knapton,  Ediugthorpe;  Bromholtn  Priory,  and 
Worsted.  _ , . 

Thursday.  — Rail  to  East  Dereham  and  iakenham. 
Carriages  to  East  Barsham  Hall. 

Friday.  — Rail  to  Wymondham.  Carriages  thence  to 
Attleborough,  Great  Ellingham,  Hingham,  and  Deopham. 

Saturday.—  8t.  Andrew’s  and  Stranger’s  Halls,  St. 
George's  and  St.  Giles's  Churches,  &c.,  Norwich. 


CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  will,  this  year,  be  held  at 
Devizes,  from  Monday,  August  16th,  to  Satur- 
day, the  21st,  inclusive.  An  interesting  pro- 
gramme has  been  issued,  but  it  is  too  long  for 
us  to  print.  At  the  opening  meeting,  on  Monday, 
the  members  will  be  received  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson, 
president  of  the  CongreBs,  will  deliver  an  inau- 
gural address.  Local  antiquities  will  be  in- 
spected, and  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Mary  visited  and  examined.  A public  dinner  at 
the  Bear  Hotel  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Abury 
and  Silbury  will  be  examined  on  Wednesday, 
with  various  papers  on  these  antiquities. 

Friday  will  be  an  interesting  day.  Members 
and  visitors  will  drive  by  Enford  and  Nether- 
avon  to  Amesbury.  After  visiting  the  church, 
the  party  will  proceed  to  Vespasian’s  Camp, 
where  luncheon  will  be  partaken  of,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  members  of  the  Newbury  District 
Field  Club,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Walter 
Money,  F.S.A.,  and  at  two  o’clock  all  will  leave 
for  Stonehenge,  which  will  be  described  and 
commented  on  by  Mr.  William  Long,  F.S.A., 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith, Mr.Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A., 
and  others. 

In  the  programme  for  Saturday,  a visit  will 
be  paid  to  Bowood  (by  the  kindness  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  V.P.),  with  its  gallery 
of  historical  pictures,  &c.,  and  luncheon  will  be 
partaken  of  in  the  park;  afterwards  proceeding 
to  Lay  cock  Abbey,  the  party  will  be  received  by 
its  owner,  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot.  Papers  will  be  read 
each  evening,  and  two  extra  days  will  be  enjoyed 
in  the  following  week  by  those  who  will  remain. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  FOR 
ACCIDENTS. 

Sir, — As  I observe  you  take  interest  in  this 
very  important  Bill,  I venture  to  send  you  a 
small  contribution  to  the  facts,  which  I think  is 
rather  in  your  way.  I am  not  an  employer  of 
labour  myself,  at  least  I am  not  so  now,  and 
my  sympathies  lie  very  strongly  with  the 
working-classes.  But  what  will  you  make  of 
the  following  case  ? Right  opposite  my  house, 
at  this  moment,  a church  is  being  erected,  and 
the  method  of  elevating  the  stones  to  the 
scaffolding  is  by  means  of  a derrick-crane  with 
a pole  about  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  in  length,  or  rather, 
let  me  say  in  height.  Well,  this  very  morning 
I observed  a stone  being  slowly  raised  which 
might  have  weighed  probably  half  a ton,  and 
right  underneath  it  stood  a mason  hewing  away 
at  a piece  of  ashlar  with  the  utmost  composure. 
I shouted  to  him  as  hard  as  I was  able,  and  held 
up  my  walking-stick ; but  he  did  not  seem  to 
understand  me,  and  so  I had  to  endure  about 
five  minutes  of  considerable  anxiety.  Had  the 
least  thing  happened  to  the  chains,  or  the  wind- 
ing gear,  or  the  clippers,  or  in  the  cohesion  of 
the  block  of  freestone,  he  would  have  been 
killed  on  the  spot.  And  1 ask  you,  sir,  or  any 
man  acquainted  with  the  building  trades, 
whether  such  incidents  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  P I ask  you,  moreover,  had  snoh  an 
accident  oocurred,  who  would  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  this  poor  mason’s  death  ? 

A Surveyor. 


A New  Library  and  other  additions  have 
just  been  completed  at  River  Meade,  Sunbury* 
on-Thamee,  for  Mr.  L.  Knight  Bruce,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Pngin,  of  Westminster.  Mr. 
John  Dalglish,  of  Sunbury,  was  the  contractor. 


THE  SHARES  IN  LONDON  WATER 
COMPANIES  AND  THE  PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEE. 

Tiif.  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  now  taking 
evidence  on  tho  several  London  Water  Com- 
panies, excite  much  public  interest  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  announcement  of  a sale  last 
week,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  of  a number  of  shares 
in  two  of  the  principal  metropolitan  companies, 
brought  together  a very  numerous  attendance. 
The  auctioneers  were  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield. 
The  property  offered  consisted  of  one-tenth  of  a 
share  in  the  King’s  Moiety  of  the  New  River 
Company ; five  1002.  new  Bhares  in  the  same 
company;  and  forty  502.  shares  in  the  Grand 
Junction  Company.  The  Bhares  in  the  New 
River  Company  were  first  offered,  the  tenth 
part  of  the  King’s  moiety  being  divided  into 
ten  lots,  each  lot  consisting  of  the  hundredth 
part  of  a share.  Mr.  Bousfield,  who  conducted 
the  sale,  in  his  introductory  remarks  said  that 
the  New  River  Company  never  gave  rise  to 
speculation,  and  while  other  companies  fluc- 
tuated, it  remained  firm  in  the  position  it  had 
gained.  The  increase  in  the  income  had 
steadily  advanced  during  the  last  sixteen  years, 
amounting  to  206,8252.  in  1863,  and  424,0971.  in 
1879.  Adverting  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Smith  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House,  he  said  he  considered  that  the  New 
River  Company  was  likely  to  be  taken  by  the 
Government,  in  which  case  they  would  have  to 
pay  a high  compensation,  which  would  increase 
the  value  of  the  shares  ; but  it  would  be  better 
still  if  the  company  was  left  alone,  since  the 
amount  of  increase  in  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty in  the  next  few  years  it  would  bo  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  All  the  ten  lots  forming  the 
King’s  Moiety  were  sold  for  9202.  and  9252. 
each,  or  at  the  rate  of  92,0002.  for  a full  share  ; 
the  1001.  new  shares  being  next  sold,  and  realis- 
ing 3802.  and  3852.  per  share,  or  nearly  300  per 
ceut.  premium.  These  were  followed  by  the 
sale  of  the  forty  501.  shares  in  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Company,  all  of  which  were  purchased  at 
1102.  10s.  and  1101.  15s.  per  share. 


RECOYERY  OF  FEES  PAID  UNDER 
PROTEST. 

In  the  Birmingham  County  Court,  before  Mr. 
J.  Motteram,  Q C , Judge,  Mr.  Brooke  Robinson, 
solicitor,  Dudley,  brought  an  action  againBt 
Mr.  Julius  A.  Chatwin,  architect,  Temple-street, 
Birmingham,  to  recover  412.  7s.,  “ for  the  return 
of  fees  overcharged  by  the  defendant  as  archi- 
tect appointed  to  report  to  the  arbitrator,  in  the 
case  of  Holland  v.  Robinson,  and  which  fees 
were  paid  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant 
under  protest.”  The  judge  was  assisted  in  his 
investigation  by  an  assessor,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  W.  Millican,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Leicester. 

Tlic  present  case  arose  out  of  an  action  tried  last  year, 
in  which  the  present  plaintiff  was  sued  by  Messrs.  Hoi- 
laud  & Son,  builders,  Dudley,  in  respect  of  certuin  altera- 
tions and  repairs  done  to  Barford  House,  Warwick.  The 
action  b^  Messrs.  Holland  & Son  was  originally  brought 
brought  into  one  of  the  courts,  but  was  referred  to  Mr. 
DowdeBwell,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  arbitration,  in- 
structed Mr.  Chatwin  to  go  through  certain  vouchers 
and  make  a report  of  tho  value  of  the  work  done  by 
Messrs.  Holland  & Son,  and  the  materials  sapplied  by 
them.  Mr.  Chatwin  made  his  report,  aud  for  his  services 
charged  65/.  10s.,  this  suai  also  including  the  expenses  of 
a journey  to  London,  Barford,  and  Dudley.  Mr.  Robin- 
son considered  the  charge  excessive,  and  declined  at  first 
to  pay  it ; but  ultimately  he  paid  the  money  under  pro- 
test, and  took  up  the  arbitrator’s  award.  It  was  now 
contended  that  Mr.  C'batwiu  would  be  amply  paid  if  he  re- 
ceived 23/.,  and  the  action  was  brought  to  recover 
41/.  7s.,  the  amount  in  excess,  after  allowing  for  certain 
travelling-expenses.  Mr.  Chatwin  was  examined  at  great 
length  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  him  in  investigating  the 
accounts  and  measuring  up  the  work.  He  estimated  that 
he  and  his  clerk  were  occupied  fifteen  days  in  the  work, 
but  declined  to  pledge  himself  as  to  the  specific  days  on 
which  they  were  engaged.  Pressed  by  the  Judge,  Mr. 
Chatwin  said  he  would  have  charged  twenty  guineasfor  the 
work  if  his  labours  had  not  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
interference  of  the  plaintiff.  He  was  questioned  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  tho  examination  of  the  vouchers 
could  have  been  done  by  a junior  clerk  instead  of  doing 
the  work  himself,  and  charging  3/.  3s.  for  his  services  : 
but  he  denied  that  a junior  could  have  performed  the 
work,  and  said  it  wus  necessary  that  the  person 
eximining  the  vouchers  should  have  a knowledge  of 
building.— Mr.  Newcy,  defendant's  clerk,  estimated  that 
ho  was  engaged  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  on  the  work  ; 
but  upon  being  cross-examined  as  to  the  dates  upon  which 
he  was  employed  he  could  not  specify  more  than  six  days. 
His  Honour,  after  consulting  with  the  assessor,  said  they 
desired  to  be  as  liberal  towards  the  defendant  as  they 
possibly  could.  They  felt  that  even  the  time  occupied  for 
which  remuneration  waa  about  to  be  given  had  not  been 
supported  by  anything  like  evidence  such  as  was  necessary 
to  support  defendant's  views.  They  had,  therefore,  dis- 
regarded that;  but  having  been  occupied  over  five  hours, 
and  having  heard  everything  that  could  be  said, — some  of 
it  not  very  regular,— aud  given  every  opportunity  for  both 


sides  to  be  heard,  the  figures  which  the  learned  assessor 
put  down,  and  which  he  concurred  in,  were  28/.  16s., 
which,  deducted  from  65/.  10s.,  gave  the  plaintiff  a verdict 
for  36/.  


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

In  the  case  of  The  Rector  and  Churchwardens 
of  St.  Mary  Orgar  v.  The  London  and  Blackmail 
Railway  Company,  the  arbitrator,  Sir  Henry  A. 
Hunt,  C.B.,  has  made  his  award.  The  claim 
was  for  certain  property  iu  John-street,  Minories, 
having  an  area  of  10,455  superficial  feet,  with 
access  from  and  cellars  under  Gough-square. 
The  value  put  on  the  property  by  Mr.  I’Anson, 
the  claimants’  surveyor,  was  14,8522.  Mr.  George 
Barnes  Williams,  surveyor  to  the  Mercers’  Com- 
pany, estimated  it  to  be  worth  42,7162.,  and  Mr. 
T.  Horsey  (Fuller,  Horsey,  & Son)  put  the  value 
at  42,9822.  On  behalf  of  the  railway  company, 
Mr.  Farmer  (Debcnham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  & 
Bridgewater),  valued  it  at  28,3562.  Mr.  Robert 
Ritchie’s  estimate  was  23,6882.  ; and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Adams  pub  in  a valuation  at  28,6932.  The  pro- 
perty was  required  for  the  extension  of  Fen- 
chnrch-street  Railway  Station.  Tho  arbitrator 
ha3  awarded  33,9302. 

In  the  case  of  The  Weavers'  Company  v.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Worlcs,  heard  on  March 
5th,  before  the  same  arbitrator  (Sir  H.  A.  Hunt), 
the  award  has  also  been  made.  The  claim  was 
for  the  premises,  1,  High  Holborn,  at  the  corner 
of  Gray’s-inn-road,  having  an  area  of  4,498  ft., 
and  a vanlt  250  ft.  On  behalf  of  the  claimants, 
Mr.  J.  Jennings  valued  the  property  at  11,6052. ; 
Mr.  Edwin  Fox  (Fox  & Bousfield)  estimated  it 
to  be  worth  9,2401. ; and  Mr.  Yirgoe  Buckland, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Driver  each  put  it 
at  8,1672.  The  witnesses  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  were  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  whose 
valuation  was  6,5172. ; Mr.  F.  W.  Porter,  who 
estimated  it  at  6,6822. ; and  Mr.  Robert  Vigors, 
whose  figures  were  the  same  as  Mr.  Clifton’s. 
The  property  was  taken  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  the  widening  of  Gray’s-inn- 
road.  Sir  Henry  Hunt  has  awarded  7,1772. 


NATIONAL  COURTESIES. 

H.M.S.  Resolute,  which  formed  part  of  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher’s  expedition 
sent  in  searoh  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  was  aban- 
doned on  May  15th,  1854.  She  was  discovered 
and  extricated  iu  September,  1855,  by  Captain 
Buddington,  of  the  United  States  whaler, 
George  Henry,  and  was  taken  to  New  York;  the 
British  Government  waiving  all  claim  to  her. 
It  appeal’s  that  tho  Bum  of  40,000  dollars  was 
voted  by  Congress  to  acquire  her  from  the 
whalers,  and  she  was  then  purchased,  fitted  out, 
and  sent  to  England  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  Government,  and  presented  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  at  Southampton,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1856. 

The  ship  having  recently  been  broken  up,  a 
small  portion  of  her  timber,  oak  and  teak,  has 
been  used  to  make  a writing-table  for  presenta- 
tion by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  & Blandford,  of  Bond- 
street.  Without  being  pretentious,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  good,  sound,  and  handsome  piece  of 
work.  In  the  first  instance,  as  we  mentioned  at 
the  time,  it  was  proposed  to  execute  a much 
larger  piece  of  furniture  for  the  purpose,  aud  six 
firms  sent  designs  in  competition,  from  which 
that  of  the  firm  who  have  now  executed  the 
writing-table  was  selected. 


"ESSAY  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH: 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.” 

8m, — As  I have  learned  that  Mr.  Edward  Pococke  has  ■ 
been  soliciting,  from  architects  and  others,  subscriptions  : 
to  the  above-named  work,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  1 
s.tate  that  he  has  no  authority  to  do  so,  and  that  subscrip-  : 
tions  can  only  be  paid  to  Mr.  David  Bain,  at  tho  pub- 1 
lisher’s,  Southampton-street,  Strand? 

G.  Gilbebt  Scott. 


Paint. — Certainly  the  ornamental  railings  on  i 
the  Thames  Embankment  are  in  a remarkable! 
state  of  preservation  considering  that  the  paint: 
supplied  by  the  Indestructible  Paint  Company! 
was  applied  at  their  erection,  now  more  tham 
eight  years  ago.  Though  one  portion  of  these? 
railings  has  been  exposed  the  length  of  time: 
named  to  the  action  of  the  sulphurous  acid  given? 
off  by  the  locomotives  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail-i 
way  at  a ventilating  shaft  close  to  Waterloo 
Bridge,  it  has  not  been  affected  in  the  least.; 
The  railings  are  quite  intact,  and  show  no  sign; 
of  rust. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  PINE  ART  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  opening  of  the  Summer  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  and  other  works  of  art  in  connexion 
with  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
Institution  took  place  on  Thursday  last.  The 
collection  in  the  Grand  Saloon  consists  of  oil 
paintings  by  eminent  artists,  as  does  also  that 
in  Gallery  C South.  Messrs.  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
It. A.,  J.  C.  Horsley,  It. A.,  Herman  Tenkatt, 
Brookes,  Bayes,  Walton,  Burr,  Wyke  Bayliss, 
and  others,  are  amongst  the  painters  of  works 
exhibited.  Galleries  D and  E South  are  occu- 
pied by  water-colour  drawings.  The  contribu- 
tion from  South  Kensington  comprises  photo- 
graphs and  other  objects  of  interest,  including  a 
series  of  forty-five  historical  drawings,  and 
Marks’s  noted  pictures  of  May-Day  ; a choice 
collection  of  illuminations  on  parchment,  of  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  ; a 
largo  number  of  photographs  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  &c.  The  miscellaneous  ai  tides 
comprise  six  cases ; the  first  contains  a variety 
of  objects  in  gold  and  silversmiths’  work,  and  the 
second  contains  porcelain,  including  Sevres, 
Dresden,  and  Flemish.  The  third  oaso  is 
interesting,  as  containing,  amongst  other  articles, 
a vase  and  a cup  and  saucer,  a portion  of  a 
plateau  contributed  to  South  Kensington  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  In  the  fourth  is  to  be  seen 
Italian  majolica  ware,  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  next  case  contains  wood  carvings 
and  carved  musical  instruments.  The  fifth  is  a 
case  of  Indian  textiles,  and  the  last  is  a case 
of  electrotype  reproductions  from  various  col- 
lections, including  a pair  of  fire  dogs  from  the 
Royal  collection  in  Windsor  Castle ; also  vases 
from  Lord  Delawarr’s  collection.  The  site  of 
what  was  the  machinery  annexe  at  the  recent 
industrial  exhibition  in  York  has  been  laid  out  as 
a garden. 


PREMIUMS  FROM  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Tiie  Council  of  this  professional  body  have 
awarded  the  following  premiums  for  some  of 
the  original  communications  presented  during 
the  past  session  on  account  of  the  science, 
talent,  or  industry  shown  in  the  consideration 
of  the  various  subjects  dealt  with : — 

FOR  PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  ORDINARY  MEETINGS. 

1.  A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium 
to  E.  A.  Bernays,  C.E.,  for  his  paper  en  “Port- 
land Cement  Concrete,  and  some  of  its  Applica- 
tions.” 

2.  A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium, 
to  H.  E.  Jones,  C.E.,  lor  his  paper  on  “The 
Purification  of  Gas.” 

3.  A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium, 
to  J.  J.  Webster,  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ Iron 
and  Steel  at  Low  Temperatures.” 

4.  A Telford  Premium,  to  Frederick  Augustus 
Abel,*  C.B.,  for  his  paper  on  “ Explosive  Agents 
applied  to  Industrial  Purposes.” 

5.  A Telford  Premium,  to  John  Grant,*  C.E., 
for  his  paper  on  “ Portland  Cement : its  Nature, 
Tests,  and  Uses.” 

6.  A Telford  Premium,  to  Maj. -General  Scott, 
C.B.,  and  a Telford  Premium  to  G.  R.  Redgrave, 
C.E.,  for  their  paper  on  the  “ Manufacture  and 
Testing  of  Portland  Cement.” 

7.  A Telford  Premium,  to  C.  J.  Wood,  C.E., 
for  his  paper  on  “Tunnel  Outlets  from  Storage 
Reservoirs.” 

8.  A Telford  Premium,  to  W.  H.  Delano,  C.E., 
for  his  paper  on  “ The  Use  of  Asphalt  and 
Mineral  Bitumen  in  Engineering.” 

9.  The  Manby  Premium,  to  G.  Chatterton, 
M.A.,  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “The  Main  Drain- 
age of  Torquay.” 

FOR  PAPERS  PRINTED  IN  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
WITHOUT  BEING  DISCUSSED. 

1.  A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium, 
to  B.  Baker,  C.E.,  for  his  papers  on  “ The  River 
Nile,”  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle,”  and  “ The  Prac- 
tical Strength  of  Beams.” 

2.  A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium, 
to  J.  Lucas,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  Hydro- 
geology of  the  Lower  Greensands  of  Surrey 
and  Hampshire.” 

3.  A Telford  Premium,  to  Harco  T.  H 
Siccama,  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  Delta  o' 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  in  the  Netherlands.” 

4.  A Telford  Premium,  to  J.  Miller  Wilson. 
C.E.^  for  his  “ Description  of  a Bridge  over  the 
Monongahela  River,  at  Port  Ferry,  Pennsyl 
vauia.” 

* Have  previously  received  Telford  medals. 


5.  A Telford  Premium,  to  F.  Eliot  Duckham, 
C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  Thames  Steam 
Ferry  between  Wapping  and  Rotherhithe.” 

G.  A Telford  Premium,  to  George  Moyle,  for 
his  paper  on  “ The  Platelaying  of  the  Jacobabad 
or  broad-gauge  section  of  the  Candahar  Rail- 
way.” 


THE  GAS  EXPLOSION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  St.  Paneras  Committee 
of  Works,  on  Monday  evening  last,  a report  was 
received  from  the  Bub-committee  appointed  last 
week,  stating  that  they  had  instructed  Mr.  W. 
B.  Scott,  the  chief  surveyor,  and  Mr.  Gibb,  the 
vestry  clerk,  to  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  secretary  of  the  Chartered  Gas 
Company.  In  reply  to  a letter  addressed  to  the 
gas  company,  the  following  answer  had  been 
received  : — 

“ On  the  subject  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  I am 
directed  to  eay  in  reply  that,  while  the  company  do  not, 
under  existing  circumstances,  admit  their  liability  for  the 
damage  occasioned  by  the  late  explosions,  yet  with  a view 
of  carrying  out  without  delay  the  works  aud  repairs  neces- 
sary to  be  done  to  the  houses,  streets,  and  sewers  in  your 
parish  injured  by  the  explosion,  Messrs.  Aird  & Sons,  the 
contractors,  have  received  instructions  forthwith  to  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  Mr.  Scott,  your  sur- 
veyor, to  arrange  with  him  as  to  what  is  required  to  be 
done  by  them  to  carry  out  the  works  on  behalf  of  the 
company.’’ 

The  chief  surveyor  had  accordingly  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  contractors,  and  a 
clerk  of  the  works  had  been  appointed  to  super- 
vise the  proper  execution  of  the  necessary  works. 
The  report  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Vestry. 

The  coroner’s  jury  have  found  the  following 
verdict  : — 

“ That  the  deaths  of  Burr  and  Beavis  were  caused  by 
explosion,  that  explosion  being  caused  by  a light  igno- 
rantly placed  to  the  pipe  on  the  main  by  Hawks,  the  gas 
having  been  introduced  into  the  new  main  by  some  defect 
in  the  valve  in  Howland-street.  The  jury  are  further  of 
opinion  that  additional  caro  should  be  taken  by  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  in  the  testing  of  new  mains." 

The  Coroner  remarked  that  the  valve  might 
have  been  opened  by  misadventure,  and,  if  so, 
the  verdict  would  not  cover  that. 

The  jury  replied  that  the  opening  of  the 
valve  would  be  a defect.  They  had  thoroughly 
considered  all  the  points,  and  they  would  not 
alter  the  terms  of  their  verdict. 

Similar  explosions,  strange  to  say,  occurred  in 
Wolverhampton  on  Tuesday  last.  Happily  no 
lives  were  lost. 


SIZE  AND  PROPORTION. 

Sir, — I quite  agree  with  your  correspondent 
“ B.”  that  you  are  right  in  allowing  questions 
such  as  that  mooted  by  “ Toreuticos  ” to  find  a 
place  in  your  journal.  The  columns  of  the 
Builder  have,  indeed,  always  been  open  to  those 
who  have  felt  strongly  upon  art  or  any  other 
topio.  But  the  advantage  to  the  public  has 
inhered  in  that  you  have  also  permitted  any  new 
notion  to  be  “ bolted  to  the  bran  ” by  discussion. 

In  my  several  letters  I have  suggested  means 
for  testing  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  put  for- 
ward by  your  correspondent,  but  I usually 
reserve  the  full  strength  of  an  opposing  argu- 
ment for  the  coup  de  grace.  Now,  sir,  it  may  be 
gathered  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
letters  of  “ Toreuticos”  that  he  is  a great  stickler 
for  proportions,  for  proportion  d Voutrance, — for 
proportion  to  the  millionth  of  a minim.  Were 
these  exact  proportions,  may  I ask,  determined 
by  the  Greeks  as  proportions  of  fitness  in  the 
human  figure  ? or  were  they  worked  out  from 
the  Grecian  “ moral  consciousness,”  as  the 
German  is  said  to  have  worked  out  his  camel  P 
Clearly  the  former.  But  what  does  your  corre- 
spondent, the  stickler  for  proportion  to  a minim, 
do  ? Nothing  more  nor  lesB  than  knock  down 
what  he  would  build  up  by  contending  for  the 
introduction  of  some  variable  quantity  to  be 
substituted  at  the  taste  of  the  artist,  instead  of 
the  exact  proportions,  to  minims,  worked  out  by 
the  scientific  Greeks.  A science  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  figure  would,  under  such 
complex  conditions,  be  impossible.  All  such 
fanciful  expedients  for  avoiding  correctness  are, 
to  my  mind,  of  the  same  order,  though,  perhaps, 
somewhat  different  in  degree  to  that  adopted  by 
the  Egyptian  artists  who  represented  the  Life 
Guards  of  Heliopolis,  with  both  legs  on  the 
piotured  side  of  their  horses,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  one  being  obscured  in  nature  to  the 
spectator’s  view.  We  might  as  well  increase 
the  diameters  of  the  tops  of  columns  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  perspective. 

Aud,  finally,  I may  add  there  is  an  entire 


absence  of  any  sufficient  reason  for  increasing 
one  section  of  the  body,  the  head,  and  no  other. 
Why  not  the  foot?  Every  section  of  a reduced 
copy  of  any  statue,  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
and  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary,  would 
have  an  equal  claim  to  the  enlargement,  and 
thus  by  a parity  of  reason  we  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  just  proportions  of  the 
original  should  be  maintained  in  their  integrity 
in  the  reduced  copy.  Meter. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  remarks  upon 
this  subject  in  the  Builder  of  the  10th  July 
in6t.,  it  merits  notice  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  remove  some  useful  books  from  the  shelves 
in  the  Reading-room, — several  shelves  of  Bohn’s 
volumes,  for  instance, — in  consequence  of  some 
of  them  having  been  purloined  by  dishonest 
readers.  The  shelves  were  vacant  for  some 
months,  but  now  they  are  filled  with  dry  books 
relative  to  Parliamentary  proceedings.  For 
some  months,  Murray’s  Guide  Books  were 
removed  from  their  shelf,  but  they  are  now 
restored.  Since  Mr.  Bond’s  appointment  as  the 
chief  librarian,  benefioial  rules  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  electric  light  is  a buon,  decidedly. 
There  is,  I think,  room  for  improvement  even 
now,  although,  upon  the  whole,  the  Reading-room 
s convenient  and  well  conducted,  and  the 
additional  reference-books  are  valuable. 

I think  that  all  publications  should  be  bound 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  within  six  months 
from  their  publication  ; as  to  periodicals,  within 
six  months  from  their  completion.  I think, 
also,  that  publishers  should  not  be  allowed  te 
have  a discretionary  power  as  to  what  works 
they  Bend  to  the  Museum  under  the  Copyright 
Act.  It  is  a fact  that  Borne  publishers  evade 
this  Act  habitually,  as  is  stated  in  Mr.  Cowtan’s 
“ Memoirs  of  the  British  Museum.”  Now,  if 
some  of  these  gentlemen  were  summoned  by 
the  solicitors  to  the  Museum  for  evading  the 
Act,  and  fined,  there  would  be  more  alacrity  by 
the  trade  and  less  disappointment  would  be 
experienced  by  the  readers,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  periodicals.  The  printed 
catalogues  of  books  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion are  a decided  improvement,  and  I hope  they 
may  be  continued.  Some  years  since,  in  the 
Builder,  I referred  to  the  Ordnance  maps  in 
the  Museum  (see  Builder,  No.  1,466,  vol.  xxix.). 
The  red  folio  catalogues  contain  a list  of  many 
of  these,  but  they  are  incomplete.  Conse- 
quently, a reader  may  suppose  that  maps  are 
not  in  the  Museum  which,  in  fact,  are  there. 
A complete  catalogue  is  necessary  for  reference. 
There  is  a valuable  collection  of  newspaper 
literature  in  the  library,  which,  as  to  certain 
journals,  at  least,  should  be  kept  up  regularly. 
The  catalogues  of  them,  so  far  as  this  century 
is  concerned,  are  loose  and  incomplete,  and  a 
printed  list  of  nineteenth-century  journals  also 
would  be  useful  and  worthy  of  the  national 
repository.  C.  C. 


OPENING-UP  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir, — Any  one  who  knows  Westminster,  or 
lives  in  Pimlico, must  have  felt  the  urgent  neces- 
sity there  is  for  better  and  easier  communication 
between  these  places.  At  present  one  is  obliged 
to  go  from  one  to  the  other  through  a most 
objectionable  locality  by  a tortuous  route,  very 
difficult  to  ordinary  strangers  to  find,  and  dis- 
agreeable to  ladies  and  old  people  to  have  to 
use  habitually.  Going  home  late  at  night  by 
hansom,  the  favourite  route  of  the  cab  fraternity 
seems  to  be  out  of  Victoria-street  by  Artillery- 
row,  dashing  round  a sharp  and  dangerous  corner 
through  a narrow  way,  styled  Old  Rochester- 
row,  into  Rochester-row  itself.  During  the 
session  of  Parliament  there  is  a great  traffic 
of  cabs  all  through  the  night,  more  or  less. 
It  is  just  this  point  of  the  route  which  requires 
diversion  and  making  more  direct,  and  a short 
new  street  continuing  Artillery-row  is  all  that 
is  required  to  remedy  the  evil.  This  new  street, 
iu  another  point  of  view,  would  be  a desirable 
improvement,  opening-up  a viBta  to  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  architectural  groups  in  the 
locality,  viz.,  St.  Stephen’s  Church  and  Schools, 
built  and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  This  alteration  would 
require  merely  the  diversion  and  part  destruc- 
tion of  a narrow  street  of  small  dwelling-houses, 
which  would  certainly  pay  to  remove  to  make 
room  for  something  better. 

A considerable  traffic  has  been  set  going  by 
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the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Stores,  which 
have  dons  so  much  for  the  enlivenment  of 
Victoria-street, — until  lately  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  forbidding  streets  in  the  metropolis 
to  the  unhappy  pedestrian,  especially  aft9r 
dark.  A.  S.  E. 


ROYAL  LONDON  PANORAMA. 

Sib, — Referring  to  a report  of  an  action  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Paraire,  for  tbe  winding  up  of  the  Alcazar  Company, 
which  *ppeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Builder,  and  from 
which  it  might  appear  that  the  building  now  in  course 
of  construction,  on  the  site  in  Leicester-siuare,  formerly 
occupied  by  Seville  House,  is  for  the  Alcazar  Company, 
permit  me  to  state  that  the  building  now  erecting  is  for 
the  Royal  London  Panorama,  of  14,  Avenue  de  1'OptSra, 
Paris,  and  is  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  M.  L. 
Dumouliu,  architect,  of  Paris,  under  my  superintendence. 

Alfbbd  Bovill. 


Sib,— A sentence  in  your  report  of  the  above  matter 
reads  somewhat  prejudicially  to  my  position  as  architect 
to  the  company,  it  is  stated  that  the  directors  of  the 
Alcazar  have  entered  into  negotiations  with  another  archi- 
tect. This  is  not  correct.  The  facts  are  as  follows  : — The 
directors  of  the  Alcazsr,  departing  from  the  object  of  the 
original  prospectus, — which  compnseda  theatre,  a cafe,  and 
areitauranf,— let  the  site  to  a French  company,  who  at  once 
assigned  their  agreement  to  another  French  company,  who 
made  over  their  interest  to  somebody  else.  None  of  these 
companies  are  registered  in  England,  nor  have  they  any 
known  office  or  representative.  This  peculiar  French 
combination  employed  their  own  architect,  Monsieur 
Dumoulin,  to  design  and  superintend  the  building  of  a 
panorama  and  bazaar.  This  is  the  building  now  in  course 
of  erection,  and  which  it  is  probable  will  be  completed  by 
October  nest. 

The  directors  of  the  Alcazar  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  scheme.  They  are  to  receive  3,0001.  per 
annum  ground-reot.  Beyond  this  the  shareholders  need 
anticipate  no  further  profit.  Edwabd  L.  Paeaibb. 


PEOPLE’S  ENTERTAINMENT  SOCIETY. 

An  evening  concert  was  given  in  the  Groavenor 
Gallery  (by  kind  permission  of  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  bart.),  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
society,  on  Thursday,  July  15th,  in  presence 
of  a distinguished  audience.  The  performers 
were  all  amateurs,  and  included  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Mrs.  Ronalds,  Miss  Wakefield,  Miss 
Brough,  Mr.  L.  d’Egville,  Mr.  Charles  Wade,  and 
Mr.  C.  Bethune.  The  objects  of  this  society, 
which  is  scarcely  so  well  known  as  might  be 
desired,  i3  to  provide  good  amusement  for  the 
poorer  classes  in  London  during  the  winter,  in 
the  hope  of  withdrawing  them  from  lower  places 
of  resort.  Its  first  entertainment  took  place  on 
January  2nd,  1879.  At  some  places  the  ad- 
mission is  free,  while  at  others  a small  charge  is 
made.  The  entertainments  have  been  attended 
with  a very  encouraging  amount  of  success, 
the  audiences  varying  in  number  from  200  to 
4300,  and  the  halls  and  rooms  being  as  a rule 
well  filled.  At  the  termination  of  a aeries  of 
weekly  entertainments  given  at  Battersea, 
where  the  audience  was  composed  of  working 
men  exclusively,  an  address  was  presented  to 
the  members  of  the  sooiety,  signed  by  200  men, 
testifying  to  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  society  on  their  behalf.  On  the 
2nd  of  last  January  the  first  of  a new  series  was 
■commenced  at  Lambeth,  in  a large  room  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  society  by  the  Messrs.  Doulton, 
when  about  700  persons  were  present.  At 
Westminster  a local  society  has  been  started. 
Three  new  series  of  entertainments  are  now 
being  organised  in  other  thickly-populated  dis- 
tricts, with  an  entrance  charge  of  twopence,  so 
that  shortly  the  society  will  have  six  or  seven 
different  entertainments  every  week.  Subscrip- 
tions are  needed,  and  may  be  sent  to  180, 
Brompton-road.  In  no  better  way  can  oar  less 
fortunate  brethren  be  aided  than  by  affording 
them  high-class  amusement.  This  is  a sort  of 
kindness  which  has  no  tendency  to  destroy  the 
independence  and  Belf-respect  of  the  recipients. 
The  society  was  originated  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Bethune, 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  it  for  two  winters, 
attending  sometimes  three  or  four  entertain- 
ments every  week.  The  committee  list  includes 
many  distinguished  and  well-known  names. 


Tlie  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — 

It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  past  that  this 
institution  would  be  doing  much  more  good  if 
the  annuity  paid  to  the  pensioners  was  increased, 
so  as  to  place  them  in  a comparatively  comfort- 
able position.  To  carry  out  this  excellent  pur- 
pose, and  to  maintain  an  equal  number  of  pen- 
sioners as  are  now  on  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion, additional  subscriptions  or  donations  would 
have  to  be  obtained  ; and  at  the  annual  general 
meeting,  which  is  to  take  place  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  on  the  29th  of  July,  it  is  proposed  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  endeavouring  to 
effect  this  ohange.  We  trust  the  promoters  of 
it  will  be  successful. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Fulham. — On  the  10th  inst.  the  corner  stone 
of  the  new  parish  church  of  Fulham  was  laid 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  old 
building  now  being  palled  down  has  neither 
age  nor  beauty  to  recommend  it,  and  is,  in 
fact,  less  interesting  than  the  churchyard, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  London,  still 
keeps  its  rural  character.  Several  Bishops  of 
London  have  been  buried  here : — Dr.  King,  in 
1621;  Dr.  Compton,  in  1713;  Dr.  Robinson,  in 
1723;  Dr.  Gib3on,  in  1743;  Dr.  Sherlock,  in 
1761  ; Dr.  Lowth,  in  1787 ; and  Dr.  Blomfield, 
in  1857.  Here,  too,  under  the  lime  trees,  is  the 
grave  of  Theodore  Hook,  ‘‘of  infinite  jest,  of 
most  excellent  fancy.”  The  new  church  will  be 
built  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  who  will 
give  the  east  window  in  memory  of  his  father, 
the  late  Bishop  ; but  the  old  tower,  with  its 
pleasant  peal  of  bells,  will  remain  untouched. 

A view  of  this  tower,  as  restored  under  the 
direction  of  the  conductor  of  this  journal,  will 
be  found  in  our  volume  for  1846.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  nave  are  as  follow: — Height,  48  ft. ; 
length,  71  ft.  3 in.  ; width,  aisles  included. 
56  ft.  There  are  also  north  and  south  transepts 
to  chancel,  divided  by  arcades.  There  is  also  a 
vestry  on  the  north  aide,  and  organ-chamber  on 
the  Booth  side.  The  dimensions  of  the  chancel 
are, — Height,  39  ft. ; length,  35  ft. ; width, 
transepts  included,  63  ft.  The  new  floor  of  the 
nave  will  be  2 ft.  9 in.  above  the  old  one,  on 
account  of  the  old  church  having  been  inundated 
with  water  upon  several  occasions,  owing  to 
the  floor  having  been  so  much  lower  than  the 
ground  line.  The  walls  throughout  are  com- 
posed of  Kentish  Rag  facing  outside  ; stock, 
brick  faced  inside,  and  to  be  plastered  in  rough 
stucco  ; the  middles  of  the  walls'  are  filled  in 
with  Portland  cement  concrete.  The  dressings 
are  of  Bath  stone,  both  inside  and  ont.  The 
roofs  are  open-timbered,  and  constructed  of 
pitch-pine,  boarded  on  backs  of  rafters,  and 
covered  with  green  Eureka  slates.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  Perpendicular.  The  total  cost 
will  be  8,000 1.,  exclusive  of  Grundy’s  heating 
apparatus.  Messrs.  Goddard  & Sons,  of  Farn- 
ham  and  Dorking,  are  the  contractors,  the  work 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J. 
Vaughan,  clerk  of  works. 

Exeter. — A meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Petrock  and  St.  Kerrian 
have  adopted  plans  for  certain  alterations  at 
St.  Petrock’s  Church.  According  to  the  rector, 
the  church  was  first  built  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror.  At  that  time  the  church  consisted 
of  a chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  and  tower. 
What  became  of  the  north  aisle  no  one  knew. 
In  1413  the  south  aisle  was  added,  and  about  a 
century  afterwards  it  was  further  extended  in 
the  direction  of  the  Cathedral  Close.  This  it 
was  that  gave  the  church  its  present  unique 
and  unparalleled  shape.  He  had  never  before 
seen  any  church  in  which  two-thirds  at  least  of 
the  worshippers  were  unable  to  see  the  Com- 
munion-table, or  hear  anything  that  was  said 
there,  and  where  the  people  eat  looking  five  or 
six  ways  at  once.  Nothing  was  done  from  1413 
until  1828,  when  in  that  year  several  changes 
were  made.  A new  chancel-arch  was  added, 
the  church  was  entirely  re-seated,  and  the 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  wainscoting  were 
altered  and  repaired.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
reseat  the  church,  and  to  carry  out  other  works 
for  the  comfort  of  the  congregation. 

Four  Elms. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church,  at  Four  Elms,  Kent,  was 
laid  by  Mr.  S.  Williams,  of  Shirley.  The  external 
facing  will  be  of  Limpsfield  atone,  while  the 
quoins,  window  and  other  dressings,  and  the 
internal  facings,  will  be  of  Bath  stone.  Messrs. 
Punnett,  of  Tunbridge,  are  the  contractors;  and 
the  architect  is  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  of  London. 

Oatle  y -t  n-Etchells. — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Church  of  St.  James,  Gatley-in-Etchells, 
was  laid  on  the  10th  inst.  by  Mr.  W.  Cunliffe 
Brooks,  M.P.  The  church  will  stand  in  a con- 
spicuous position  at  the  easterly  end  of  Gatley 
Green,  on  a site  adjoining  the  National  Schools, 
its  westerly  front  facing  the  main  approach  from 
Handforth  and  Wilmslow.  The  design  comprises 
a nave,  31  ft.  wide,  the  western  end  of  it  being 
narrowed  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  narthex,  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  narthex,  and  projecting 
some  5 ft.  westwards,  is  an  octagonal-shaped 
baptistery,  its  walla  rising  some  33  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  being  covered  with  a semicircular 
roof.  The  tower,  which  will  be  gabled  to  tbe 
west  and  east,  is  “ saddle-backed.”  The  total 


height  to  the  top  of  the  tower  will  be  about  70  ft. 
The  chancel  will  be  about  18  ft.  wide  and  25  ft. 
long,  aud  will  terminate  apsidally,  the  angles  of 
the  apse  being  those  of  a hexagon.  To  the  south 
of  the  chancel  will  be  the  organ-chamber,  vestry, 
and  the  boiler-house.  The  total  length  of  the 
building  externally  will  be  about  90  ft.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  about  250  wor- 
shippers, and  provision  is  made  in  the  design  for 
enlargement  by  means  of  a future  south  aisle. 
The  walls  externally  and  internally  will  be  faeed 
with  bricks  of  a greyish  colour,  with  dressings 
of  stone  and  stock  bricks.  Moulded  bricks  will 
be  used  in  the  arches  and  in  the  label-moulds 
and  strings.  In  the  inside  of  the  church  there 
will  be  a few  white  bricks  in  the  arches,  bands, 
&c.  The  roofs  will  be  slated.  The  church  is 
being  built  in  sections,  the  present  contract  for 
the  nave,  organ-chamber,  and  vestry,  including 
the  bottom  Btage  of  the  tower,  having  been  let 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Darnborough,  of  Rusbolme. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry 
Taylor,  of  Manchester. 

ClerkenweU. — At  a publio  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants, held  recently,  it  was  resolved  that 
it  was  not  advisable  to  enlarge  and  finish  the 
Martyrs’  Memorial  Ghuroh,  St.  John-street- 
road,  according  to  the  original  design,  as  it 
would  entail  a cost  of  at  least  2,5001. ; but  that 
the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Jesse  C.  Hukins 
be  adopted  instead,  involving  a cost  of  only 
1,6001. ; and  that  an  immediate  attempt  should 
be  made  to  collect  that  sum,  aud  to  build  the 
organ-chamber,  south  transept,  aisle,  and  door 
upon  the  portion  of  the  ground  given  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  The 
church  was  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Blackburne,  architect. 

Bideford. — A temporary  iron  church  has  been 
erected  and  opened  at  East-the-Water,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Bideford  parish  churoh.  The 
plans  were  prepared  and  the  building  erected 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hawes,  London.  The  building  is 
of  corrugated  galvanised  iron  on  a brick  founda- 
tion, and  is  55  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide  and  28  ft. 
high  in  the  nave,  aud  17  ft.  by  15  ft.  iu  the 
chancel. 


JgtsccIIattta:. 

A Photographic  Phenomenon. — An  in- 
teresting phenomenon  in  photography  has  been 
announced  by  M.  Janssen,  iu  a note  to  the 
Academie  des  Sciences.  While  obtaining  solar 
images  at  Meudou,  he  lias  observed  that  when 
the  exposure  is  prolonged  beyond  a certain 
period,  in  which  a good  negative  image  is  got, 
this  image  loses  its  distinctness,  and  the  plate 
passes  into  a neutral  state, — i.c.,  no  appreciable 
image  appears  on  use  of  a developer.  But  if 
the  exposure  be  continued  still  further,  the 
negative  image  gives  place  to  a positive,  in 
which  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  is 
exactly  tbe  opposite,  and  this  image,  it’  the 
luminous  action  be  well  regulated,  presents  all 
the  details  and  fineness  of  the  one  it  has  sup- 
planted. With  further  exposure  a second  neutral 
state  is  reached,  opposite  to  tbe  first,  inasmuch 
as  if  the  latter  showed  the  image  uniformly 
dark,  tbe  former  shows  it  uniformly  light.  For 
solar  negatives  taken  at  Meudon,  the  time  of 
exposure  has  rarely  exceeded  1-1, 000th  of  a 
second,  if  the  photospheric  granulations  were  to. 
be  obtained;  and  with  plates  prepared  by  the. 
gelatino-bromide  process,  the  time  may  be  re- 
duced to  1-20, 000th  of  a second,  or  less.  Now,' 
if  one  of  these  dry  plates  be  exposed  half  a 
second,  or  a seoond,  a distinct  positive  image  is 
produced,  the  body  of  tbe  sun  appearing  white 
and  tbe  spots  black,  a3  they  do  to  the  eye. 
M.  Janssen  has  similarly  obtained  positive 
images  of  landscape?,  appearing  transparently 
as  the  scene  is  viewed  naturally ; also  a view  of 
the  park  at  Meudon,  showing  a white  solar  disc; 
on  the  dark  background  of  the  sky,  and  counter 
types,  which  are  of  the  same  sign  a3  the  original 
type,— i.e.,  positive  if  the  type  be  positive,  and 
negative  if  it  be  negative.  In  these  photographs, 
it  is  the  same  spectral  rays  that  have  first  given 
the  negative  image,  and  then  effected  its  trans*. 
formation  into  a positive. 

Sedgley. — Board  schools  to  accommodate  45C 
children  have  been  opened  at  Red  Hall.  The 
schools  and  playground  extend  over  4,000  square 
yards.  There  are  three  departments,  eacl 
capable  of  accommodating  150  children.  The 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Horton,  o 
Brierley  Hill,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  P 
Brevitt.  architect,  Darlaston,  at  a cost  o 
3,8001. 
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Floods  in  London.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  9th  inst., 
our  deputations  attended  in  reference  to  the 
loodings  which  have  occurred  in  the  northern 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  The  first  two  depu- 
tations were  from  the  Vestry  of  Islington  and 
inhabitants  of  Holloway,  to  present  memorials 
praying  the  Board  to  expedite  the  intended 
prorks  for  the  storm  and  relief  line  of  sewer  for 
Holloway  and  Kentish-town,  so  as  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  farther  repetitions  of  the  over- 
flows of  sewage  matter  and  water  into  the 
houses  in  the  parish  of  Islington  and  Holloway. 
The  deputations  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Elt. 
Mr.  Brodfield,  in  support  of  the  memorials,  said 
that  when  the  main  drainage  works  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  metropolis  were  con- 
structed, the  inhabited  houses  in  Islington  num- 
bered 20,000,  but  the  number  assessed  at  the 
present  time  was  37,000;  and  the  districts  of 
Upper  Holloway,  Lower  Holloway,  and  High- 
bury comprised  as  many  houses  as  constituted 
the  whole  parish  of  Islington  twenty  years  ago. 
[n  1878  these  districts  were  seriously  affected 
by  the  overflow  from  the  sewers,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  23rd  of  June  in  that  year,  when 
Dne-third  of  a mile  of  the  Holloway-road  was 
flooded  with  sewage  water,  which  flowed  into 
the  shops,  houses,  and  premises.  In  the  present 
pear  there  had  been  several  repetitions  of  the 
floods  of  1878,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses 
lad  suffered  seriously  from  damage  to  their 
goods  and  properties,  while  the  sewage  matter 
was  most  dangerous  to  health.  They  prayed, 
therefore,  that  the  Board  would  at  once  proceed 
with  the  contemplated  measures  for  their  relief. 
Two  other  deputations  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Furniss  and  Mr.  Watkins  from  the  Vestry  of 
3t.  Pancras,  and  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  to  present 
similar  memorials.  The  memorials  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee. 

A Large  Building  Society. — At  the  twenty- 
Dinth  annual  meeting  of  the  Birkbeck  Building 
Society,  held  Thursday,  July  8th,  in  the  theatre 
Df  the  Birkbeck  Literary  Institution,  the  report 
presented  to  the  meeting  stated  that  the  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  March  last  were 
5,709,9321.,  and  the  total  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Society  49,79  1,821/.  The  deposits 
reached  the  large  sum  of  5,132,924.  The  gross 
profits  earned  by  the  Society  amounted  to 
102,802/.,  of  which  86,586/.  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  interest  on  shares 
and  deposits,  discount  and  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, leaving  a net  profit  of  16,216/.  The 
surplus  funds  amount  at  the  present  time  to 
1,966,296/.,  of  which  300,458/.  is  invested  in 
Consuls,  New  Three  per  Cents.,  and  Exchequer 
and  Treasury  Bills ; 219,275 /.  in  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  India  Stocks;  542,757 /.  in 
Colonial  Bonds ; 76,693/.  in  Railway  Debentures  ; 
125,145/.  in  French  Treasury  Bills,  Foreign 
Railway  Obligations,  Bonds,  &c. ; 306,109/.  in 
gas,  water,  and  miscellaneous  securities ; 
214,914/.  in  freehold  ground  - rents ; while 
180,913/.  is  in  cash.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
no  portion  of  the  funds  appear  to  be  invested  in 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  personal 
securities  of  any  kind.  The  total  liabilities  of 
the  Society  are  2,  465,819/.,  while  the  assets  are 
2,583,331/.,  showing  a net  surplus  of  117,512/. 
Of  this  sum  50,000Z.  is  invested  in  Consols  as  a 
permanent  guarantee  fund,  leaving  67,512/.  to 
be  carried  forward  to  await  the  next  declaration 
of  a bonus. 

Tne  Obelisk. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  on  the  9th  inst.,  a 
report  was  presented  from  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  stating  that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the 
13th  of  June,  1879,  a model  of  one  of  the 
3phinxes  to  be  placed  on  the  pedestals  at  the 
aides  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  and  models  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tions to  the  obelisk,  had  been  placed  in  position, 
lind  recommending  that  the  models  be  approved, 
ind  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  committee 
;o  take  all  necessary  steps  for  having  the 
jphinxes  and  additions  cast  in  bronze.  Mr.  E. 
Dresser  Rogers,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
eport,  said  it  was  intended  to  cover  the  obelisk 
vith  the  silicate  paint  of  the  Indestructible  Paint 
Company  for  preservation,  and  also  to  apply 
ightning-conductors.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Fire. — On  the  night  of  the  7th  inst.  the  . 
steam  sawing  and  moulding  mills  of  Mr.  Davis, 
idjoining  the  Lawrence  Hill  station,  Bristol, 
-ogether  with  the  expensive  machinery,  stock, 
&c.,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 


The  Site  of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol  will 
not,  according  to  present  appearances,  be  ob- 
tained by  the  denisens  of  Southwark  as  an  open 
space.  A report  submitted  by  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  on  the  9th  inst.,  stated  that  on 
the  28th  of  May  last  the  Board  referred  it  to  the 
committee  to  open  further  negotiations  with  the 
justices  of  Surrey,  with  a view  of  ascertaining 
what  price  they  would  accept  for  the  site  of 
Horsemonger-lane  Gaol.  The  committee  had 
since  been  in  communication  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  and  had  now  to  report  that  they  had 
received  a letter  from  him  stating  that  the 
justices  would  be  willing  to  accept  18,000/.  for 
that  portion  of  the  site  of  the  gaol  which  was 
offered  for  sale  on  the  19th  of  May,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  sale  used  on  that  occasion.  The 
sum  named  by  the  justices  was,  however,  the 
oommittee  regretted  to  say,  beyond  that  which 
they  would  feel  justified  in  advising  the  Board 
to  pay,  and  they  recommended,  therefore,  that 
the  offer  be  declined.  Mr.  Dresser- Rogers,  in 
proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he 
regretted  exceedingly  that  the  price  asked, 
18,000/.,  for  something  less  than  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  land,  was  not  a price  which  the  Board 
would  be  prepared  to  give.  The  committee  had 
viewed  the  spot,  and  they  were  sorry  to  find 
that  the  justices  thought  of  taking  a large 
portion  of  the  area  now  uncovered  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  the  space  left  would  be  so  small, 
and  the  price  asked  so  very  high,  that  the  Board 
cmld  not  think  of  proceediog  further  in  the 
matter.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  adopted. 

Social  Science  Congress. — Lord  Reay  has 
accepted  the  office  of  President  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  its  approaching  meeting 
in  Edinburgh.  The  Congress,  as  at  present 
arranged,  is  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  October,  the 
closing  meeting  being  held  on  the  13th  of  that 
month.  The  Arrangements  Committee  has 
nominated  the  following  gentlemen  to  be  the 
secretaries  of  the  different  departments,  viz., 

I.  Jurisprudence, — (1)  International  and  Muni- 
cipal Law  section, — Mr.  J.  A.  Reid,  advocate, 
and  Mr.  J.  Barker  Duncan,  Writer  to  the  Signet ; 
(2)  Repression  of  Crime  section, — Mr.  Cbas.  Scott 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  G.bson,  advocates.  II.  Education, — 
Dr.  Pryde  and  Dr.  Robertson.  III.  Health, — 
Dr.  Littlejohn  and  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam. 
IV.  Economy  and  Trade, — Ex-Treasurer  Wilson 
and  Mr.  John  Harrison;  and  V.  Art,  — Mr. 

J.  M.  Barclay,  R S.A.,  Mr.  Arch.  Constable,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Ballantine.  In  connexion  with 
the  Congress,  arrangements  are  being  made  by 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  for  opening  an 
exhibition  illustrative  of  Scottish  art.  While 
living  painters  of  standing  will  be  invited  to 
contribute,  it  is  expected  that  nearly  200  pic- 
tures by  deceased  artists  will  be  obtained  on 
loan. 

The  Proposed  Art  Gallery  for  Birming- 
ham.— The  Art  Gallery  movement  in  Birming- 
ham has  received  an  additional  stimulus  by  the 
encouraging  announcement  of  the  purchase, 
expressly  for  presentation  to  the  town,  of  Mr. 
John  Bragg’s  noted  collection  of  Wedgwood 
ware,  valued  at  2,000/.  The  gift  (says  the 
Birmingham  Gazette)  has  a special  value,  as 
unsuccessful  efforts  have  previously  been  made 
to  secure  to  the  town  by  means  of  a subscrip- 
tion the  unique  collection  which  it  will  now 
obtain  through  the  wise  and  thoughtful  gene- 
rosity of  a private  individual.  The  name  of  the 
donor  will  not  be  made  known  for  the  present, 
but  this  will  not  be  the  first  of  his  benefaotions. 
To  the  art-workers  of  Birmingham  the  donation 
will  be  an  inestimable  treasure.  Another  addi- 
tion to  the  Art  Gallery  is  the  picture,  “ George 
Dawson  and  his  Friends,”  which  was  painted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson,  of  Birming- 
ham, and  purchased  by  public  subscription. 
The  picture  has  just  been  presented  to  the  Free 
Libraries  Committee  for  exhibition  in  the  Art 
Gallery. 

Driffield. — AnewWesleyan  Chapel  wasopened 
at  Driffield  on  the  7th  inst.  The  cost  has  been 
over  5,000/.,  and  the  contractors  were  : — Stone- 
work, Mr.  Sweeting,  Hull  ; woodwork,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Beverley ; brickwork,  Mr.  Gage,  Drif- 
field ; and  Mr.  J.  F.  Shepherdson,  of  Driffield, 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  works  for  the  architect, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  of  London  and  Manchester. 

Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  have  obtained  at 
the  Sydney  International  Exhibition  four  first- 
class  awards  for  their  sanitary  ware,  vitrified 
stoneware  drain-pipes,  crucibles,  melting-pots, 
&o.,  and  art  ware,  besides  awards  for  other 
manufactures. 


In  the  “ Whitehall  Review,”  for  the 
future,  the  portraits  of  ladies,  whioh  have 
long  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  paper, 
will  be  drawn  from  the  life  by  the  Chevalier 
Desanges,  the  painter  of  “A  Royal  Garden 
Party  at  Chiswick.”  Lady  Poltimore’s  will  be 
the  first  portrait  given. 

New  Parochial  Offices,  Westminster. — 
In  this  competition,  Mr.  Charles  Barry  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  professional  adviser  to  the 
committee.  The  desire  that  the  Press  should 
abstain  from  giving  any  notice  of  the  designs- 
submitted  is  still  expressed. 

Cast  Steel  Bells. — We  have  been  asked 
more  than  once  for  information  as  to  cast-steel 
bells.  A trade-book  just  now  issued  by  Messrs.. 
Vickers,  Sons,  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  gives  all  the 
particulars  that  can  be  desired. 


TENDEES 

For  new  warehouses,  Queen's-road,  Bayswater,  for  Mr. 
W.  Whiteley.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunder9,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Osborn  A Bnssell 

Cubitt  A Co £99,821  0 0 

Holland  & Karmen 99,210  0 0 

Adamson  96,115  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner 92,890  0 0 

Hali.'BeddaU,  & Co ...  92,760  0 0 

Brass 83,615  0 O 

For  the  severs,  making  np,  and  kerbing,  Ac.,  of  Spencer- 
road,  Bolton  road,  Hartington-road,  aud  Devonshire- 
eardens.  Grove-park,  for  the  Chiswick  Improvement  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  H.  O.  Smith,  surveyor:  — 

Mears  £3,162  0 0 

Alldred  3,135  10  0 

Nowell  A Hobson 2,900  0 0 

Burford  A Ball 2,793  0 0 

Marshall  2,782  10  0 

Acock  2,685  18  6 

Isles 2,639  0 0 

Huggett  A Wilson  2,573  14  9 

Ward  A Torkington 2,462  0 0 

Neal  (accepted)  2,401  6 11 

For  a residence  at  Woburn  SaDds,  Bucks.  Mr.  Fredk- 
Gotto,  architect  :— 

Young  £439  0 0 

E.  Smith  A Son  417  0 0 

Whiting  (accepted)  339  0 0 

For  pair  of  semi-detached  houses  iu  Wimbledon -par’: 
for  Mr  W.  Everett.  Mr.  J.  G.  Oibbioa,  architect  :— 

Fa'.kner  £3,975  0 0 

Fisher  3,674  0 0 

Wood  3,224  0 O 

Deacon  (accepted)  3,032  0 0 

For  Infectious  Hospital,  Hillingdon,  for  the  Uxbridge- 
Local  Board  : — 

Holland,  Poplar  . ..  £2,090  0 0 

Crowe,  Hereford  1,995  0 0 

Scott,  Ealing 1.951  0 0 

W.  Heaves.  Windsor 1,910  0 0 

G . Reaves,  Windsor 1,926  O 0 

llardv,  Cowley  . 1,839  0 0 

Taylor,  Uxbridge  ..  1,699  0 0 

Harold,  Finsbury 1,622  0 0 

Koarley,  Uxbridge  1,552  0 0 

Bull,  Cooper,  A Co., Chelsea  1,539  0 O 

Ilagley,  Iteacocstield  1,197  0 0 

Hayues,  Harrow  1,427  0 0 

Pratt,  Hillingdon  1.121  0 o 

Bebiogtoo,  Uxbridge  (accepted)  1,391  0 O 

Garrett,  Uxbridge  1,333  0 0 

For  four  sale  shops  and  houses,  Derby-road,  Notting- 
ham. Messrs.  S.  Dutton  Walker  A Howitt,  architects 

Marriott  A Wartnaby £3,160  0 0 

Bell  A Son  3,320  0 0 

McCullock 3,1  »0  0 O 

Fish  3,067  0 0 

Hind 3,026  0 0 

Vickers  ‘2,999  0 0 

JeUey  2,990  0 0 

Wheatley  A Manle  2,971  0 0 

Wooll,  Bros 2,920  0 0 

Clarke 2,914  0 0 

Fox  ..  2,9)4  0 0 

Bailey 2.860  0 O 

Honsbaw  2,853  17  0 

Lvnam  2,961  0 0 

Uodson  A Facon  2,839  0 0 

Messom  (accepted),  Talbot-street, 

Nottingham  2,815  0 

For  the  erection  of  stables  and  coach-hcnses  on  tbe- 
Bolingbroke-grove  estate,  Wandsworth-common,  for  Mr. 
E.  Appleby.  Mr.  E.  R.  RobsoD,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied. 

VV.  Johnson  (accepted) £747  10  0 

For  the  ereotion  of  a house  on  the  Earlafleld  estate, 
Wandsworth-common,  for  Mr.  Archibald  Little.  Mr.  J. 
T.  Lynes,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Stoner : — 

Parsons  £1,770  0 0 

Gibbs  1.734  0 O 

Pain 1.723  0 0 

Robinson 1,600  0 O 

Turtle  A App'eton  I.685  0 0 

Lorden  1.676  0 0 

Williams M60  0 0 

Johnson  (accepted). 1,510  19  6J 

For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  at  The  Elms,  Trinity- 
road,  Waudaworth- common,  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Wheatley  : 
Johnson  (accepted) £210  2 0 


For  the  erection  of  boundary-wall  and  entrance-gates,. 
Ac  in  Nightingale-lane,  Clapham-common,  tor  Mr. 
Brookes  Mr.  J.  Weir,  architect.  Quantities  not 


Lathey,  Bros 

Johnson  (accepted,  with  revision) 311  7 O 
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For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  on  the  St.  James- 
road,  Wandsworth-common,  for  Mr.  H.  Privett; — 
Johnson  (accepted)  £836  0 0 


For  the  Bells,  Drury-lane.  Mr.  W.  H.  Scrymgeour, 
architect : — 

Martin,  Wells,  4 Co £5,500  0 0 

Dunford  & Langham  5,495  0 0 

Martin 6,450  0 0 

Watson  5,429  0 0 


For  restoration  of  main  part  of  mansion,  Watlington- 
park,  Oxon,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Symons-Jeune.  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  architect 

Silver  £1,874  0 0 

Holland  1,749  0 0 

Cooper 1,745  10  C 

Woodbridge  (accepted) 1,673  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises  ii 
Hesketh,  architects : — 

Scrivener  & Co 

Dove,  B-oa. 

Mo«lem  & Co 

Mark  

Macey  & Sons  

Lawrence  

Sabey  4 Son  

Cornier 


the  Ponltry.  Messrs.  Ford  4 

£3.274  0 0 

3,155  0 0 

3,123  0 0 

3,000  0 0 

2,950  0 0 

2,933  0 0 

2,722  0 0 

2,717  0 0 

2,605  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  entrance  lodge,  for  Mr.  W.  B. 


<3ater,  Be'.voir  House,  Fareham.  Mr.  J.  Burman 

ilosevear,  architect:  — 

Gamblin £234  7 0 

Fullford 2:i0  0 0 

Plummer  (accepted)  223  0 0 


For  a hcnse  and  shop  at  Reigate.  Mr.  T.  R Hooper, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 


Braid  4 Co £1,6 '0  0 0! 

Baguley  ...  1,600  0 0 

Parsons  1,400  0 0 

Cook  4 Thornton 1,350  0 0 

Winkworth  & Worsell  ...  1,24)  0 0 

Holmwood 1,166  0 0 

Apted  1,057  0 0 

Way  cot  (accepted)  690  0 0! 


For  two  detached  villas,  Shepherd's  hill,  Crouch-end. 

Ir.  E.  J.  Paine,  architect : — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Goodman  £1,646  0 0 £1,875  0 0 

Holmes  4 Son  ...  1,549  0 0 1,787  0 0 

Conder  1,699  0 0 1,713  0 0 

Roberts 1,461  0 0 1,686  0 0 

Harper  1,448  0 0 1,517  0 0 

King  1,360  0 0 1,560  0 0 

Mattock,  Bros...  1,334  0 0 1,426  0 0 


Mr.  D.  Davis.  H.  W.  Sexton,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Heard  4 Co £1,767  12  0 

Chaflen  1,550  0 0 

Crisp  4 Tomlin 1,473  0 0 

E'liott  1,460  0 0 

Vaughan 1,459  o 0 

Nichols  1,430  0 0 

Julian  4 Co.  1,425  0 0 

Beale  1,387  10  0 

J.  4 H.  Cocks  1,370  0 0 

Garrard  1,367  0 0 

Nightingale  1,352  0 0 

Batley  1,349  0 0 

Priestly  1,340  0 0 

Linfleld  1.333  0 0 

Russell  4 Cowley 1,329  0 0 

Whittaker  1.293  10  0 

Judd  (accepted)  1,279  0 0 

Hobern  (too  late) 1,275  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Fitzjohn's  avenue,  Hampstead, 
for  Mr.  Pettie,  R A.  Mr.  Wm.  Wallace,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Thomson 

Richardson,  Bros 

Hunt  

Manley  

Scrivener  4 Co 

White 

Woodward 

Toms  

Cox  

Taverner  4 Son 

Dowsing  4 Sons  (accepted)... 


..  £7,995 
7,645 
..  7.587 
..  7,63) 
..  7,490 


7,359  0 
7,274  0 
7,130  0 
6,497  0 


For  dwelling-house,  Sunninghill 

Berks,  for  Mr.  T 

Ashby.  Mr.  Saunders,  architect 

For  Baptist  Chapel,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex.  Mr.  Arthur 

Loader,  architect:  — 

fiurstow 

. ..  £1,278  0 0 

Stow 

....  1,260  0 0 

Newnliam  

....  1,230  0 0 

Burchell 

...  1.210  0 0 

Curd 

....  1,210  0 n 

Bruton  (accepted) 

....  1,200  0 0 

For  alterations  to  No.  177,  and  ne« 

9hop  178,  Western- 

road,  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader, 

architect 

Newnbam  

777  0 0 

Dourner 

735  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Nos.  4,  5,  6.  and  7, 

I rederick-street,  Hampstead- road,  for  Messrs.  Saul.  No 

quantities.  First  contract : — 

Whittaker 

180  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  F.  H.  (Lists  of  so-called  11  current  prices  " are  usually  mlslesil- 
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CLOTH-CASES  for  binding  the  N umbers  are  now  ready,  price  3s.  6d. 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strlogs,  to  hold  a Month's 
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Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  8AUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Hminster,  Somerset  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

WINSLEY  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notioe. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  A 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  SeyBsel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapost  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  anil  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraoeB.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Publio  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  WaleB. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 

Whitfield- street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 

S.W. — [Advt.] 


MICIiELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 

8A6L  E s a COLLIN;  Cl  S t)  HVA1 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'"AeVEE,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

ife  J Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS. 

. and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 
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SUPERIOR  GLAZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES,  &c. 
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More  Gas  Explosions. 

workmen’s  education. 

Y one  of  those  coinci- 
dences which  so  fre- 
quently occur,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  calculus 
of  probabilities,  the 
same  daily  journals  that 
reported  the  verdict  of 
the  coroner’s  jury  as  to 
the  death  of  the  two 
men  who  were  killed 
on  the  5th  current  by 
the  explosion  in  Totten- 
ham-court -road,  con- 
tained also  an  account 
of  two  explosions  which 
took  place  on  the  13th 
current  at  Bilston, 
near  Wolverhampton, 
as  briefly  noticed  in  our 
last  number.  The  im- 
portance of  the  warn- 
ing, which  we  gave  in 
the  same  number,  of 
the  danger  arising  from 
the  effect  of  street 
traffic  on  the  unpro- 
tected joints  of  the  gas- 
pipes,  has  thus  received  an  emphatic  confirma- 
tion. 

Although  unaccompanied  by  any  loss  of  life 
or  personal  damage,  the  Bilston  explosion  points 
to  a graver  source  of  possible  danger  than  did 
the  London  catastrophe.  It  is  graver  in  this 
respect, — it  is  one  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
unlikely  to  recur  elsewhere.  The  laying  of  a 
large  main,  not  as  an  altogether  new  work,  but 
as  replacing  former  Icommunication,  is,  as  we 
pointed  out,  a matter  of  rai’e  occurrence.  It  is 
one  as  to  which  the  terrible  warning  of  the  5th 
of  July  is  calculated  to  suggest  due  precaution 
for  the  future.  But  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  escape  of  gas  into  a sewer. 
All  the  elements  of  danger  occur  in  such  a case, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  the  introduction  of 
a light  is  unlikely.  But  undetected  leakage, 
Blow  accumulation  of  unsuspected  gas,  forma- 
tion of  explosive  mixture, — all  these  things  may 
occur,  and  probably  do  occur,  far  oftener  than 
we  have  any  notion,  in  sewers.  In  any  such 
case  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a chance  spark, 
and  how  far  a ohain  of  explosions  thus  origi- 
nated may  extend  no  one  is  able  to  say. 

In  the  Bilston  case,  as  in  that  in  London,  the 
flame  travelled  down  the  conduit  which  con- 
tained the  explosive  mixture,  firing  the  same  in 
[successive  places.  A second  explosion  took 
place  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  five  hours  after 
the  first.  But  we  apprehend  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  second  was  so  far  inde- 
pendent of  the  first,  that  it  must  have  arisen  from 
a fresh  lighting  of  the  gas  from  some  external 
(source.  The  great  lesson  to  be  learned,  in  each 


case,  is  that  danger  is  not  to  be  avoided  by 
closing  our  eyes.  A leak  is  not  stopped  by 
being  buried  iu  the  ground.  A sewer  is  not 
made  safe  by  being  left  unventilated.  On  the 
contrary,  a new  reason  for  the  ventilation  and 
inspection  of  sewers  is  afforded  by  the  revela- 
tion of  asonree  of  danger  not  hitherto  unknown, 
but  too  little  thought  of.  In  the  case  of  a 
sewer  which,  in  addition  to  that  sewer  gas  which 
is  the  carrier  of  typhoid  fever,  contains  any 
serious  amount  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gaa, — 
the  very  means  taken  to  effect  ventilation,  un- 
less perfect,  might  cause  wholesale  destruction. 

The  more  essential  is  it  that  gas-mains  should 
be  so  laid  as  to  be  undisturbed  by  traffic,  and 
to  be  easy  of  inspection  from  time  to  time.  The 
great  advantage,  as  a matter  of  safety,  which 
coal-gas  possesses  in  its  odious  and  permeating 
smell,  is  neutralised  by  the  burial  of  the  pipes 
beneath  the  road.  It  may  he  doubted  whether 
that  saturation  of  the  earth  with  gas  of  which 
some  witnesses  speak  is  not  somewhat  fanciful. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  danger  of 
the  existence  of  any  conduits,  caves,  cellars,  or 
other  hollow  spaces  into  which  it  is  possible  for 
leaking  gas  to  make  its  way,  without  either 
suspicion  or  supervision. 

Another  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  in  the  London  case.  We  referred 
before  to  the  very  straightforward  evidence  of 
Hawkes.  The  jury  say  that  the  explosion  was 
caused  by  a light  being  ignorantly  placed  to  a 
pipe  by  this  witness.  As  we  understand  the 
verdict,  it  means  that  Hawkes  was  totally  un- 
aware of  the  danger  caused  by  so  doing.  No 
doubt  this  was  the  case.  But  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  technical  education  of  the  working  man, 
when  we  find  that  a foreman  of  gasfitters  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  rudimentary  fact 
that  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen  is 
explosive  ? Do  not  let  us  be  deceived  by  the 
use  of  the  word  “ technical.”  It  does  not  mean, 
rightly  understood,  an  education  above  the  wants 
of  the  people.  It  means  a sound  practical 
education,  giving  proper  instruction  as  to  the  , 
rudimentary  facts  of  the  business  in  which  the 
workman  is  to  be  engaged.  In  this,  we  greatly 
fear,  our  workmen,  as  a rule,  are  very  deficient. 

We  take  it  that  the  ignorance  of  the  workman 
arises,  to  a very  great  extent,  from  the  fact  of 
the  changes  which  are  so  constantly  occurring 
in  the  social  relations  amongst  us,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  growth  of  population.  In  old  times  each 
craft  was  also  a mystery.  The  master  of  the 
craft  hesitated  to  commit  to  writing  the  secrets 
of  the  trade,  even  if  he  could  write  or  read.  In 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  brotherhoods, 
Buch  record  was  distinctly  forbidden.  As  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  the  organisation  of  society, 
this  idea  of  mystery  has  been  present.  The  sole 
means  of  entrance  to  a craft  was  by  apprentice- 
ship. Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  if  one 
of  those  popular  handbooks,  which  now  profess 
to  teach  almost  every  science  and  any  art  which 
can  be  pursued  by  man,  could  have  been  written 
it  would  have  been  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  and  its  author  would  have  been  lucky 


if  he  escaped  a like  fate.  Oral  teaching,  and 
practical  tuition,  were  the  means  of  initiating 
the  young  into  the  business  of  life.  We  are  not 
about  either  to  justify  or  to  deplore  the  change 
which  the  last  century  has  witnessed  in  this 
respect.  It  has  been  a change  which,  if 
attended  with  some  good,  has  none  the  less 
been  attended  with  some  evil.  The  freedom  of 
occupation, — freedom,  that  is,  for  any  man  to 
work  at  any  craft  which  he  chooses,  whether 
he  enters  its  precincts  by  the  old-fashioned 
doorway,  or  whether  he  climbs  over  the  wall, — is 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  workman.  There  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  craft,  the  workman,  or  the  public, 
are  the  better  for  the  change.  One  thing  may 
be  safely  asserted,  and  that  is  that  the  committal 
of  almost  any  kind  of  work  to  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  has  not  been,  in  one  way  or  another, 
specially  instructed  in  the  primary  rudiments  of 
the  craft  to  which  it  belongs,  is  a cause  of  public 
danger,  and  of  national  loss. 

Danger  and  loss,  from  this  cause,  will  be  likely 
rapidly  to  increase.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
pick  out  a more  instructive  example  than  that 
of  a gasfitting  foreman,  who  did  not  know  that 
gas  and  air,  when  mixed,  were  explosive.  How 
much  light  does  such  a remark  throw  on  many 
a coal-mine  explosion  ? When  these  have  been 
so  often  attributed  to  rash  and  self-willed  hardi- 
hood, may  it  not  often  have  been  the  case  that 
the  real  cause  was  the  utter,  profound,  total 
ignorance  of  the  workman  ? Call  him  ignorant, 
indeed,  and  he  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  on  the  other, 
stand  up  and  revile  you  ! He  can  read  eveu  the 
small  print  of  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper.  He 
can  work  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Nay, 
he  may  have  had  lessons  in  geography  or  in 
music;  or,  in  other  modes,  may  have  had  a 
primary,  transformed  into  a secondary,  edu- 
cation. 

But  when  you  ask,  How  have  the  bases  of  his 
education  been  laid  with  reference  to  his  future 
calliog  in  life  ? there  is  an  ugly  silence.  To  fit 
every  man  for  every  thing  is  the  great  object  of 
many  advocates  of  theoretic  education.  The 
result,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  take  it  to  be, 
that  no  single  pupil  is  thoroughly  trained  or 
fitted  for  any  single  occupation.  Surely  if  the 
education  of  a man  who  was  to  deal  in  gas  was 
to  have  any  practical  value,  the  first  thiDg  that 
it  should  teach  him  would  be  under  what  circum- 
stances gas  is  dangerous  to  human  life.  Now 
it  seems  to  result  from  the  evidence  before  the 
Coroner  that  the  gas-pipes  and  mains  of  London 
are  entrusted  to  the  practical  tendance  of  a body 
of  men  who  are  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  subtle  fluid  in  the 
distribution  of  which  they  are  the  agents. 

We  believe  that  there  is  hardly  one  great 
physical  catastrophe  that  occurs, — from  the  fall 
of  an  iron  bridge  in  a high  wind,  to  the  rupture 
of  a gas-main,— which  is  not  more  or  less  directly 
to  be  traced  to  the  substitution  of  the  hastily- 
instructed  or  the  wholly  uninstructed  workman, 
— grading  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, — for 
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the  pupil  of  adequate  experience.  That  this 
has  been  the  case  in  new  countries  and  colonies 
has  long  been  known.  In  fact,  the  very  want 
of  traditional  training  is  one  of  the  conditions 
which  have  fostered  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
United  States.  But  while  in  a new  community 
such  want  of  training  has  a certain  compensa- 
tion in  the  readiness  of  invention  which  it  en- 
courages, in  an  old  community  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  anything  but  mischief  can  result 
from  it.  We  are  told  that  a trade  must  cease 
to  be  a mystery.  But  the  danger  is  that,  such 
being  effected,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a craft. 
When  any  great  industry  can  be  carried  on  in  a 
factory,  under  selected  masters  and  foremen, 
it  will  be  likely  to  succeed, — as  a means  of 
making  money.  What  becomes  of  the  craft 
itself,  and  of  those  who  were  once  Bmall  but 
independent  members  of  it,  is  a question  less 
easy  to  answer. 

One  thing,  we  think,  ought  to  call  for  imme- 
diate attention  as  regards  the  protection  of 
society  from  the  ignorance  of  the  workmen.  In 
each  craft, — speaking  more  especially  now  of 
those  which  are  of  public  exercise,  such  as  that 
to  which  we  have  been  here  chiefly  referring, — 
there  should  be  an  accepted  primer  or  text- 
book, with  which  every  man  allowed  to  practise 
the  trade  should  be  rnado  acquainted.  This 
primer  should  state  the  rudiments  of  the  craft, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  those  elements 
that  affect  the  safety  of  human  life.  It  should 
be  confined  to  the  craft  itself,  yet  should  be  bo 
written  that  a collection  of  these  primers  would 
be  at  once  mutually  consistent  and  exhaustive 
of  the  field  of  technical  education,  using  the 
word,  as  we  before  explained,  as  synonymous 
with  practical  education. 

Thus,  before  a man  should  be  put  in  a posi- 
tion in  which  his  ignorance  might  allow  him  to 
be  the  agent  of  converting  a populous  thorough- 
fare into  a heap  of  ruins,  he  ought  to  have  some 
information  conveyed  to  him,  and  drilled  into 
him,  as  to  the  reasons  for  taking  care.  “You 
must  not  smoke  on  your  work.”  A good  rule. 
But  the  intelligent  workmen  will  say,  “ Why  ? 
It  comforts  me  to  smoke  ; I do  my  work  better 
with  a pipe  in  my  mouth.  Don’t  be  tyrannical.” 
What  is  the  reply  to  this  ? Is  it  a collier  or  a 
gasfitter  of  whom  we  are  speaking  ? He  must 
be  taught  what  it  is  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
“ You  have  heard  of  the  terrible  fire-jack. 
You  have  been  accustomed  to  gaslight  from 
vour  childhood.  You  see  that  that  stinking  air 
burns  when  it  is  allowed  to  escape  gently  into 
the  air ; but  in  that  terrible  explosion  the  other 
day,  the  fire-damp  was  simply  coal-gas  mixed 
with  air.  This  fire-jack  can  be  produced  by 
neglect  wherever  there  is  coal-gas.”  We  are 
not  giving  this  as  a sketch  of  the  primer,  but  as 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  attention 
of  the  lad  is  to  be  excited.  For  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  coal,  or  the  products  of  coal,  there 
should  be  a special  primer,  drawn  up  by  a man 
of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
which  should  give  a practical  explanation  of 
combustion,  distillation,  and  explosion,  and  the 
study  of  which  should  be  so  enforced  that  no 
town  should  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a labourer 
who  attempts  to  discover  whether  gas, — or,  if 
you  like  better,  gunpowder, — is  safe,  by  the 
simple  test  of  the  application  of  a lucifer  match. 
That  is  what  is  now  the  practice. 

The  above  had  been  written  before  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  fatal  explosion  at  the  Risca  colliery 
arrived, to  add  a tenfold  emphasis  to  our  words. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  it  may  prove  that 
this  terrible  explosion  was  due  to  the  one  main 
cause  of  colliery  explosions — the  want  of  a 
luminous  safety-lamp,  which  shall  give  more 
light  when  it  is  closed  than  the  open  flame 
would  yield.  Bat  as  far  as  intelligence  has  yet 
reached  us,  it  points  rather  to  what  is  usually 
spoken  of  by  juries  as  “ the  act  of  God  ” than  to 
any  human  error  or  neglect.  The  seam  of 
highly  bituminous  coal  lying  at  a depth  of 
840  ft.  from  the  surface  was  known  to  be  fiery. 
The  ventilation  of  the  mine  was  ample.  The 
precautions  taken  were  unusual.  The  men 
engaged  were  not  solitary  miners,  but  gangs  of 
carpenters,  masons,  and  other  workmen,  who 
had  gone  down  expressly  for  the  repairs  of  the 
roadway.  Every  thing  points  to  care.  The  case, 
however,  of  the  striking  of  a spark  from  a steel 
tool  is  one  as  to  which  no  thought  seems  to  have 
been  taken.  It  might  fully  account  for  the 
catastrophe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  has 
for  some  time  been  highly  charged  with  electri- 
city. The  hypothesis  of  anything  like  spon- 
taneous combustion  is  one  not  lightly  to  bo 


adopted.  But  it  may  be  asked  whether,  in  the 
Bilston  case,  the  formation  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  sewer  is  impossible  ? This  gas, 
as  is  well  known,  ignites  spontaneously  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  ; and  a 
puff  of  this  fluid,  which  forms  the  Jack-o’-lantern 
or  Will-o’-the-wisp  of  our  fens  and  marshes, 
would  be  enough  to  explode  a mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  We  suppose  that 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  secreted  by  the  black  vein.  But  even  as 
to  this  an  inquiry  can  do  no  harm.  It  will  be 
well  to  have  the  chemistry  of  the  spon- 
taneous ignition  of  coal,  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  bunkers  of  a steamer,  made 
thoroughly  clear  to  the  practical  man,  as 
bearing  on  this  point.  The  idea  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  lightning  of  the  storm 
which  accompanied  the  Risca  explosion  may 
have  fired  the  gas  ascending  from  the  upcast 
shaft.  At  all  events,  even  without  supposing 
any  direct;  inflammatory  action  apart  from 
human  agency,  the  atmosphere  has  for  some 
days  been  in  a highly  electric  Btato.  We  do 
not  know  enough  of  the  subject  to  form  an 
opinion  how  far  the  inflammatory  or  explosive 
qualities  of  any  mixture  of  gas  may  be 
augmented  by  a high  temperature.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  this  may  be  the  case  to  a 
notable  extent. 

As  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  the  ignition 
of  the  gas  within  the  mine  from  fire  without, 
whether  by  the  electric  spark  or  any  other 
source,  it  will  be  found  highly  instructive  to 
study  the  account  of  the  outburst  of  fire-damp 
in  a colliery  at  Frameries,  in  Belgium,  on  the 
17th  of  April  last,  which  is  given  in  the  Annales 
des  Mines  (7th  series,  vol.  xv.,  p.  575),  and  of 
which  an  abstract  is  given  in  Part  II.  of  the 
“Abstracts  of  Papers  in  Foreign  Transactions 
and  Periodicals”  of  vol.  lx.  of  the  “ Exoerpt 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.” 

At  7h.  45m.  a.m.  of  the  17th  of  April,  a violent 
current  of  air  issued  from  the  downcast  pit, 
accompanied  with  dust,  and  small  fragments  of 
coal.  A few  seconds  afterwards  the  gas  ignited 
at  a surface  fire,  and  immediately  the  whole 
interior  of  the  building  covering  the  pit  was 
filled  with  flame,  which  extended  to  a height  of 
over  1G0  ft.  The  ventilator  having  been  stopped, 
ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  Gradually  the  flames  issuing  from  the  pit 
lowered,  till  at  915  a.m.  it  only  rose  to  6 ft. 
above  the  orifice  of  the  shaft.  After  flickering 
for  a moment,  an  explosion  took  place  in  the 
shaft.  For  twenty-five  minutes  after  this, 
everything  was  quiet.  Then  another  explosion 
occurred,  followed  by  four  others  at  intervals  of 
ten  minutes  apart.  It  is  believed,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  survivors,  that  all  these  explosions  took 
place  in  the  shaft  itself,  which  wa3  650  yards 
deep.  But  an  hour  after  the  last  of  these,  a 
violent  explosion  took  place,  extending  through 
the  whole  mine,  and  attended  with  fatal  and 
disastrous  results.  It  was  estimated  that  during 
little  more  than  two  hours  preceding  the  first 
explosion  not  less  than  twelve  million  cubic  feet 
of  gas  issued  from  the  workings.  So  fiery  is 
the  coal  that  fire-damp  issues  from  the  face  at 
times  with  a pressure  of  sixteen  atmospheres, 
measured  in  the  bore-holes  with  which  it  i3 
customary  to  tap  the  workings  in  order  to  drain 
the  coal  of  gas.  The  efflux  is  at  times  so  full 
as  to  extinguish  the  Mueseler  lamps,  which  are 
used  in  the  mines.  Should  a sudden  outburst  of 
gas,  remarks  a French  engineer,  take  place  near 
the  down-cast  shaft,  part  of  the  gas,  propor- 
tioned to  the  ventilating  current,  will  course 
through  the  mine.  The  surplus,  which  may  be 
considerable,  may  lodge  in  the  downcast  pit,  and 
by  its  levity  may  ascend  so  as  to  retard  or  even 
to  reverse  the  current.  At  the  surface,  or  in 
passing  lights  at  higher  insets  into  the  pit,  the 
gas  may  become  ignited,  drawing  together  more 
gas  and  surrounding  air.  The  latter  soon 
attains  the  proportions  for  a violent  explosion  ; 
but  the  flame  at  the  pit’s  mouth  is  unextin- 
guished until  the  quantity  of  air  attains  such  a 
proportion  that  a final  explosion  takes  place 
in  the  pit  or  in  the  mine  itself. 

It  is  observed  in  the  Belgian  mines  that  the 
advance  borings  generally  give  out  but  little 
gas  for  some  days  before  an  outburst.  In  some 
cases  a cavity,  more  or  less  extensive,  is  found, 
but  the  disproportion  between  any  such  cavities 
and  the  enormous  quantities  of  gas  liberated  is 
so  great  as  to  lead  some  engineers  to  the 
opinion  that  the  gas  exists  in  a liquid  state, 
which  is  suddenly  changed  into  a gaseous  state 
by  a rise  in  temperature. 


The  result  of  the  first  inquiry  at  Risca  is 
that  the  explosion  took  place  near  the  bottom 
,of  the  downcast  shaft  ; but  we  are  told 
that  it  seemed  to  the  explorers  that  the  fire 
did  not  go  towards  the  shaft,  but  took  the 
other  direction.  The  hitcher,  Thomas  Bowden, 
was  not  burnt  at  all,  but  killed  by  being  blown 
against  the  sides  of  the  mine.  It  is  said  that 
naked  lights  were  used  by  the  repairers,  as  far 
as  30  yards  from  the  downcast  shaft,  and  that 
the  ventilation  in  this  part  was  almost  strong 
enough  to  blow  a man  off  bis  legs.  Further 
research  has  rendered  the  hypothesis  of  external 
firing  less  probable.  The  lamp  of  one  of  the 
miners  was  found  with  a large  hole  in  the  wire 
gauze,  evidently  caused  by  a blow  from 
a pick.  The  lamp  was  broken  and  the  gauze 
bent.  


A FOREIGNER  ON  HOME  DECORATION. 

In  a country  like  England,  that  for  centuries 
has  been  famous  for  its  comfortable  homes,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  we  have  ever  been  indifferent 
to  what  we  now  call,  and  hear  so  much  about  as, 

'■  Household  Decoration.”  It  may  be  said  that 
since  the  first  great  exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  it 
is  easy  to  trace  in  a large  body  of  society, 
which  till  that  time  had  remained  comparatively 
indifferent  to  such  matters,  an  eager  desire  to 
see  their  homes  and  houses  artistically  fur- 
nished and  decorated.  Volume  after  volume  on 
“Household  Taste”  has  been  published,  trans- 
lated, and  re-edited  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
for  our  American  cousins  have  taken  up  the 
question  with  perhaps  even  more  warmth  than 
ourselves,  and  the  interest  still  shows  no  sign  of 
abatement,  while  the  encouraging  results  ob- 
tained justify  even  further  efforts  on  the  part  of 
those  who  seek  to  lead  the  way  in  this  path. 

In  these  columns  our  readers  have  had  it 
placed  within  their  power  to  observe  the  suc- 
cessive development  of  the  question  as  argued 
from  the  various  modern  points  of  view  of 
which  it  admits.  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  able 
to  compare  with  those  of  our  own  English  profes- 
sors the  views  of  foreign  authorities.  On  the 
Continent,  where  among  a very  large  number  of 
persons  the  matter  of  household  decoration  is 
one  to  which  consideration  was  given  long  before  ' 
its  importance  was  even  suspected  in  England  f 
and  where  also  domestic  decoration  may  bo 
said  to  be  a science,  among  the  greater  mass 
the  existence  of  any  artistic  views  on  the 
matter  is  unknown  or  unsuspected ; it  would  be, 
indeed,  difficult  to  purchase  abroad  any  work 
similar  to  those  of  which  so  many  are  to  be 
found  in  every  bookseller’s  shop  or  store  in 
England,  Australia,  or  America.  Household 
taste  on  the  Continent  partakes  more  of  oral 
and  ocular  tradition  than  of  written  law,  and,  I 
out  of  certain  artistic  and  refined  circles, 
the  views  on  the  subject  have  long  been  settled  * 
with  an  exactitude  that  allows  of  scarcely  an 
exception ; indeed,  they  coincide  with  such  j 
amusing  rigidity  that  the  inventory  of  any 
respectable  Parisian  bourgeois  household  (a  re- 
presentative example  of  the  foreign  home) 
would  serve  as  a perfect  type  of  that  of  ninety- 
nine  families  out  of  every  hundred,  commencing 
from  the  regulation,  cumbersome,  but  sacredly 
necessary,  “ armoire  & glace,”  and  the  inevitable 
“ bois  de  lit,”  down  to  the  “ reps  ” curtains,  and 
the  chimney-shelf  “ garniture.” 

From  time  to  time,  however,  a voice  is  feebly 
raised  to  break  the  monotony  and  indifferenoe  of 
this  existence,  but  the  foreigner  generally  (out- 
side, it  is  true,  a comparatively  large  class  of 
art-lovers)  cares  little  for  his  home ; his  wife  is  i 
occupied  with  the  household  cares,  her  spare  j 
time  is  devoted  to  the  all-important  considera- 
tion of  her  dress  or  that  of  her  children,  and 
generation  after  generation  the  same  ideas 
regarding  household  decoration  are  handed  1 
down  immaculately.  The  voice  raised  is 
drowned  in  general  indifference, — on  one  side 
from  the  people  of  taste  who  are  opposed  to 
dictation  ; on  the  other,  of  those  unmindful  of 
their  blissful  ignorance ; — and  hence  it  is  that 
nowhere  more  than  on  the  Continent  is  the 
observant  stranger  struck  with  the  extremes  to 
be  met  with  in  the  houses  he  may  visit. 

Notwithstanding  the  admirable  teaching  of 
the  French,  and  the  many  lessons  and  sugges-  j 
tions  that  are  to  be  obtained  in  Paris  on  matters  , 
relating  to  household  decoration,  we  are  cer-  [ 
tainly  disposed  to  think  that  the  world,  not  only 
of  London,  but  the  great  world  everywhere,  has  i 
been  too  long  content  to  allow  Paris  to  lead  I 
them  in  the  pure  questions  of  decorative  art.  . 
The  time  has  now  come  when  not  only  the  ) 
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■wealthy,  who  have  always  been  lavish  in  the 
decoration  of  their  houses,  but  the  compara- 
tively needy,  may  find,  in  London, — in  Oxford- 
street,  in  Wigmore-street,  in  Bond-street,  and 
elsewhere  ; in  New  York, — in  Broadway  and  in 
Fourteenth-street,  professional  household  beauti- 
fiers  with  knowledge  and  means  sufficient  to 
satisfy  even  the  correct  taste  which  now  in  so 
many  instances  exists  in  England  and  America. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  however,  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  views  expressed  on  this 
subject  of  household  taste  by  a highly-respected 
foreign  authority, — M.  Guichard, — the  founder 
of  that  excellent  institution,  the  Union  Centrale 
des  Beaux-Arts  appliques  il  l’lndustrie,  to  which 
reference  has  more  than  once  been  made  in 
these  pages.  M.  Guichard  has  expressed  some 
of  his  views  on  “The  Furnishing  and  Decoration 
of  our  Apartments  ” in  a lecture  delivered  some 
while  since,  but  only  very  recently  printed. 
By  the  aid  of  the  elegant  and  inexpensive  little 
volume  published  by  Eouveyre,  let  us  examine 
M.  Guichard’s  views. 

The  interest  connected  with  the  subject  of 
honsehold  taste  needs  scarcely  to  be  drawn 
attention  to;  few  questions  rouse  more  profit- 
able controversy,  few  more  directly  appeal  to  us, 
for  is  it  not  in  the  very  midst  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  decoration  of  our  homes  that  we  pass 
the  greater  part  of  our  lives  ? It  is  a time- 
honoured  saying,  the  inaccuracy  of  which  Brillat 
Savarin  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  point  out, 
that  in  the  matter  of  taste  and  colours  every 
one  has  a right  to  his  own  unfettered  opinion  ; 
in  reality  such  matters  aro  regulated  by  laws 
almost  as  fixed  as  those  which  Newton  laid 
down.  Their  application  alone  affords  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  diversity  of  taBte. 

M.  Guichard  takes  us  in  imagination  with  him 
into  a modern  French  house,  the  features  of 
which  he  proceeds  to  criticise  ; a passing  and 
ironical  allusion  to  the  dingy  corridor  leads  us, 
like  that  useful  feature  which  replaces,  in  Paris, 
our  “hall”  or  “ hall-way,”  to  the  dining-room, 
— “ the  dining-room  of  the  nineteenth  century,” 
— or  rather  to  the  two  dining-rooms,  one  for 
daily  use,  the  other  for  state  occasions.  In  the 
former  the  seats  and  curtains  are  in  woollen 
rep,  the  walls  covered  with  flock-paper.  Little 
dtagdres  are  crowded  with  various  childish  knick- 
knacks.  At  this  point  M.  Guichard  regrets  the 
beautiful  decorative  plates  of  the  old  days,  and 
deplores  that  the  work  of  our  modern  potters 
cannot  take  their  place.  The  chandelier  receives 
from  M.  Guichard  a rude  shock,  fortunately 
only  delivered  on  paper  ; he  begs  that  the  chan- 
delier be  made  smaller,  or  at  least  the  height  of 
the  room  adapted  in  proportion,  a somewhat 
more  difficult  task.  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree 
with  our  author  in  his  abuse  of  the  rep  chair- 
covers  and  hangings,  and  flock-paper,  for  their 
peculiar  property  of  absorbing  in  the  dining- 
room the  odour  of  previous  meals.  The  room 
set  aside  for  gala  days  is  of  the  same  serious 
tone  ; here,  again,  we  meet  with  sombre,  severe 
hangings  ; the  tables,  seats,  and  walls,  the  side- 
boards, are  all  in  black  wood,' a funereal  feature 
which  suggests  to  M.  Guichard  a somewhat 
amusing  allusion  to  an  Egyptian  custom  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Long  has  treated 
happily  in  a well-known  picture.  The  use  of 
black  wood  for  the  dining-room  is  certainly 
to  be  questioned, — its  proper  place  is  the  library 
Dr  the  study;  for  the  dining-room,  the  furniture 
by  its  aspect  and  very  air  should  be  inviting 
and  gay;  or,  as  the  author  has  it,  “it  never 
should  exceed  the  tint  of  old  oak,  which  recalls 
30  successfully  the  appetising  colour  of  the  joint 
roaBted  to  a turn.”  Consideration,  again,  as  to 
the  comfort  of  the  guests  should  not  be  neglected 
in  the  design  of  the  chairs,  as  is  so  often  the 
3ase  in  modern  houses.  The  “ Burtout  ” or 
spergne,  which  still  reigns  in  glory  in  many 
French  houses,  only  receives  from  M.  Guichard 
ts  proper  due  when  he  roundly  advises  its 
lisplacement,  provising  that,  if  tradition  or 
■ashion  demand  its  presence,  it  should  be  a 
subject  of  great  artistic  consideration  as  the 
mncipal  feature  in  the  composition  of  the 
'able  ; above  all,  our  author  urges,  as  we  urged 
'or  years,  that  it  should  never  intercept  the 
dew  or  the  voices  of  one’s  opposite  neigh- 
bors. 

The  meal  over,  the  guests  retire  to  the  salon, 

‘ to  which  penetrates  at  the  same  time  the 
'dour  of  the  dinner.”  “ Why  should  there  not 
>e,”  asks  the  author,  “ an  intermediary  room,  a 
pecies  of  lazaretto,  in  which  could  be  purified 
hese  ‘ aromas, — perfumes  while  the  appetite 
xists,  miasmas  when  it  is  satisfied ’ ?”  He  has 
ere  in  mind,  of  course,  the  French  flat,  with 


dining-room  and  salon  on  the  same  floor,  rather 
than  the  English  house. 

Introduced  with  M.  Guichard  into  the  salon, 
its  gorgeous  and  invariable  white  and  gold  is 
the  subject  of  the  criticisms  of  the  author.  In 
every  direction  white  and  gold, — “ the  eternal 
absence  of  beauty  dissimulated  by  wealth.” 
The  decorators  know  the  ease  of  its  manage- 
ment; for  white,  as  M.  Guichard  explains,  being 
the  negation  of  all  colour,  there  is  no  need  to 
seek  contrasts  or  harmonies  of  tone.  It  is  sad, 
adds  the  author,  but  less  so,  nevertheless,  than 
the  use  of  colours  which  offend  the  eye. 

Appealing  to  his  readers,  M.  Guiohard  asks 
them  if  their  memories  will  not  serve  them 
in  recollecting  how  nearly  all  the  homes  of  their 
wealthier  friends  are  decorated  in  this  style. 
Nature  is  the  sole  corrector  for  this  discordance 
in  harmony.  Consult  Nature;  “refer  to  the 
great  book  which  she  opens  for  all,  and  there 
you  will  find  all  your  examples.  All  that  is 
necessai’y  is  that  they  should  be  seen,  analysed, 
and  applied.”  Taking  the  instance  of  the  deco- 
rative effect  of  a garden,  M.  Guichard  explains 
how  it  will  be  found  that  while  in  the  foreground 
every  flower  can  be  distinguished  and  named, 
as  it  recedes  from  the  eye  it  becomes  more 
and  more  indistinct.  Such  is  the  perspective 
of  colour  during  the  day.  At  night  the  effect  is 
exactly  the  opposite  ; the  foreground  is  in  half- 
tint and  indistinct;  further  on  it  grows  darker, 
and  beyond  the  dark,  shadow.  Here,  observes 
M.  Guichard,  are  two  examples  furnished  by 
nature.  They  will  be  found  as  valuable  guides 
to  follow  in  tbe  decoration  of  our  rooms.  Thus 
if  you  wish  to  decorate  your  room  with  light 
tones,  and  increase  in  appearance  the  size  of  the 
apartment,  follow  the  first  example  above  cited. 
Let  your  carpet  be  bright,  the  brilliant  tones 
toward  the  centre ; let  these  diminish  in  in- 
tensity, and  grow  lighter  at  the  extremities,  that 
is,  at  the  feet  of  the  walls.  Let  your  seats,  those 
at  least  ranged  round  the  room,  relieve  light  on 
the  stuff  which  covers  the  seat.  Lower  the  tone 
a little  for  the  back  ; then,  for  the  panelling,  if 
it  is  sunk,  paint  the  projecting  portions  in  tones 
even  lighter  than  those  of  the  backs  of  your 
chairs,  and  of  different  colours  if  you  like. 
Finally,  the  deepest  portions  of  your  panelling 
will  receive  the  most  vaporous  tints  of  your 
palette.  By  this  means  yon  will  produce  an 
optical  effect  which  will  apparently  increase  the 
size  of  yonr  room,  and  you  will  at  the  same 
time  obtain  a general  harmony  which  will  be 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  advice  regarding  the 
use  of  subdued  colours  is  worthy  of  attention. 
“ When  the  exigencies  of  the  room  you  have  to 
decorate  require  the  use  of  low  or  sombre  tones, 
you  must  take  advantage  of  what  I may  term 
‘ night  pei-spective,’ — that  is,  you  will  do  the  con- 
trary of  what  has  been  advised  above  in  the 
management  of  * day  perspective.’  The  carpet 
must  be  light  in  the  centre,  and  the  further  you 
leave  the  centre  the  more  subdued  the  tones 
must  become.  The  colour  of  the  seats  must  be 
calculated  according  to  the  number  of  distances 
of  which  you  will  have  been  able  to  dispose  in 
your  panelling.  The  stuff  which  covers  your 
seats  must  be  darker  than  the  centre  of  your 
carpet,  and  the  stuff  at  the  back  must  be  a tone 
or  two  above  that  again.  Finally,  the  shades 
must  grow  more  and  more  subdued  on  the  walls 
of  the  room  as  they  approaoh  the  farthest 
distance.” 

In  answer  to  the  surprise  that  may  be  ex- 
pressed at  reference  to  different  “ distances”  in 
speaking  of  panelling,  M.  Guichard  explains 
very  clearly  his  views.  In  ordinary  panelling 
there  aro  several  distances,  and  by  the  differ- 
ence of  half  an  inch  several  additional  distances 
can  be  easily  obtained,  and  the  management  of 
these,  by  the  skilful  aid  of  the  palette,  will  pro- 
duce, so  M.  Guichard  assures  his  readers,  quite 
unexpected  results. 

As  to  tbe  stuff  of  the  chairs,  the  difference  of 
tones  between  the  seat  and  the  back  will,  as  the 
author  hastens  to  state,  certainly  appear  un- 
satisfactory, unless  the  transition  between  the 
two  is  carefully  considered.  It  is  not  with 
ordinary  Btuff  bought  by  the  yard  that  such 
effects  can  be  got  up,  but  the  manufacturers  (in 
France,  particularly  the  Aubusson  looms)  now 
produce,  and  usually  to  order,  any  patterns 
required.  “ I am  far  from  exacting  fi-om 
the  decorator  the  impossible,”  continues  M. 
Guichard,  “ when  I require  him  to  produce  an 
illusion  which  will  be  completely  satisfactory,  if 
he  knows  how  to  make  ubb  of  his  palette  and  of 
the  natural  objects  which  aid  him  in  his  interior 
perspective  ; if,  taking  the  position  of  the  leader 
of  an  orchestra,  he  boldly  makes  use  of  each 


instrument,  lowering  the  tone  of  one,  augment- 
ing with  discretion  the  tone  of  another, 
managing  with  skill  the  soloists,  ho  will  ai'rive 
by  delicate  transitions  at  an  effective  whole.” 

Colour  allied  to  architecture,  as  very  truly 
remarks  M.  Guichard,  completes  its  pleasurable 
effect  on  the  eye  and  mind  ; distributed  with 
taste  and  discernment,  varied  with  skill,  vivified 
by  the  clever  management  of  light,  colour 
singularly  enhances  the  architectural  features 
of  a design. 

M.  Guichard  at  this  point  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  briefly  explaining  the  theory  of  colour 
such  as  Chevreul  has  laid  it  down  ; and  which, 
whatever  doubt  there  may  be  on  the  exact  cor- 
rectness of  itg  explanation,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  is  substantially  correct  in  its  application. 
M.  Guichard  has  made,  and  is  at  the  present 
moment  making,  a profound  study,  with  prac- 
tical experiments,  of  the  applications  and 
results  of  the  theory  of  complementary  colours 
such  as  it  was  explained  in  these  columns  not 
long  since.*  The  value  of  a knowledge  of  tbe 
effects  produced  by  the  contrast,  juxtaposition, 
and  management  of  colours  is  warmly  advo- 
cated by  M.  Guichard,  who  is,  if  we  mistake 
not,  shortly  to  publish  a work  copiously  illus- 
trated, showing  the  industrial  application,  for  the 
decorator,  of  the  theory  of  Chevreul,  which,  as 
the  author  boldly  asserts,  is  a science  which, 
like  every  other  science,  can  be  studied,  analysed, 
and  “ the  profound  and  complete  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  for  all  those 
who  arc  engaged  in  the  decorative  arts.”  They 
should,  further  urges  the  learned  founder  and 
director  of  the  Union  Centrale,  know  also  the 
laws  of  optics  and  many  other  matters  besides, 
which  our  fa  presto  of  the  present  day  find  it 
rather  long  and  difficult  to  learn,  and  the 
absence  of  which  leads  to  so  many  being  actively 
employed  utterly  wanting  in  the  neoesBary 
education, — not  least  among  these,  private  indi- 
viduals who  foolishly  boast  of  having  themselves 
directed  the  choice  of  their  hangings,  their  fur- 
niture, their  bi'onzes,  and  the  whole  decorative 
effect. 

From  this  digression  we  are  recalled  to  the 
salon,  where  the  uncomfortable  nature  of  the 
chairs  is  warmly  descanted  upon.  Why,  asks 
M.  Guichard  pointedly,  is  the  seat  convex  when 
it  ought  to  be  concave  or  at  least  level  ? 
Graceful  it  may  be,  but  it  is  ill-suited,  as  M. 
Guichard  very  well  puts  it,  to  the  construction 
of  the  human  body.  His  opinion  here,  however, 
is  open  to  discussion  by  the  surgeons.  With 
seats  such  as  we  use,  the  knees  are  lower  than 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  he  continues,  and  it  is  the 
very  opposite  that  is  necessary  for  repose.  The 
Orientals,  who  pass  the  greater  part  of  their 
livos  in  contemplation,  cross  their  legs  (the 
knees  in  this  position  are  higher  than  the  centre 
of  gravity),  and  in  this  way  they  can  remain 
for  hours  in  the  same  pose,  while  as  M.  Guichard 
very  truly  points  out,  with  tbe  existing  con- 
struction of  our  seats,  ten  minutes  suffice  to 
transform  them  into  a veritable  instrument  of 
torture.  The  form  of  the  chair  remains  to  bo 
studied,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  not  to  agree 
with  the  author  when  he  foresees  from  this 
study  the  creation  of  very  graceful  forms,  addi- 
tionally comfortable  as  moulded,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  human  body. 

M.  Guichard  is  severe  on  the  fireplace  of  the 
present  day,  the  so-called  family  hearth,  which 
the  paterfamilias,  in  his  traditional  attitude,  is 
able  to  entirely  shut  out.  It  is  a little  startling 
to  be  advised  to  demolish  the  whole  structure 
and  replace  it  by  a stove  in  the  centre  of  the 
l'oom  on  the  ground  that  “You  will  in  this 
manner  gain  the  space  occupied  by  the 
chimney-piece  and  the  fire-place,  which  is  good 
for  nothing”;  admitting,  however,  the  utility 
of  the  mantel-shelf  (the  mantel-shelf,  no  longer 
the  real  mantel-shelf  of  the  past)  as  the  natural 
place  for  the  customary  clock  and  candelabra, 
M.  Guichard  urges  that  “ something  yet  remains 
to  be  done  ; let  the  architects  endeavour  to  think 
of  the  matter.”  The  fireplace  and  chimney- 
piece  undoubtedly  occupy,  flanked  as  they  are 
by  their  two  cabinets,  a large  share  of  room ; 
M.  Guichard  would  propose  to  substitute  a fire- 
place which,  “ instead  of  increasing  in  height 
should  extend  in  length  and  offer  a generous 
warmth  to  as  many  of  the  guests  a? possible 
assembled  around  it.”  This  is  to  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  a fireplace  the  interior  of  which  could  be 
“regulated  by  a series  of  little  iron  shutters 
closing  and  opening  at  will”  ; the  heating  power 
is  to  be  gas.  The  writer  devotes  some  para- 

* Seo  Builder,  vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  392,  421,  464,  633 
647,  676. 
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graphs  to  the  important  question  of  ventilation, 
or  rather  its  want  in  our  small  rooms  of  the 
present  day, — a grave  inconvenience  which,  on 
leception  nights,  leads  to  an  accumulated  con- 
densation of  vapours  on  the  windows  and  even 
the  walls,  and  a common  remedy  for  which  is 
recklessly  creating  draughts  by  opening  doors 
and  windows.  How  is  it,  asks  M.  Guichard,  that 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  suffer  such  an  evil  ? 
The  architect  may  here  beoome  a true  hygienic 
doctor  at  the  same  time  that  he  can  create  by 
taste  a series  of  charming  decorative  motives. 
Let  him  place  his  panelling  (panelling  and  high 
dadoB.  let  it  be  remembered,  are  more  univer- 
sally used  in  France  than  in  England)  at  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  wall,  and  a ventilation  will  be 
created  behind  the  woodwork  which  will  cure  all 
the  ill.  The  upper  (open)  portion  would  be  con- 
nected from  distance  to  distance  with  the  cornice 
by  garlands  or  by  any  other  decoration  that  taste 
would  suggest.  The  air  would  thus  be  con- 
tinually renewed  and  never  agitated  ; it  would 
preserve  a hygrometric  state  which  would  be 
equable,  it  would  always  remain  healthy  and 
agreeable.  Art  and  hygiene  would  in  this 
simple  combination  both  be  satisfied. 

To  the  bedroom  M.  Guichard  devotes  more 
than  one  just  criticism.  Hero,  as  he  truly 
remarks  (and  the  remark  applies  almost  as 
forcibly  to  the  English  bedro  >m),  are  to  be  found 
the  “largest  masses  of  woollen  stuffs,  cotton,  or 
silk.  Chairs,  carpet,  portieres,  bed  and  window 
curtains,  are  all  of  one  of  these  materials.  Re- 
ject from  this  place  of  repose,  this  warehouse  of 
stuffs,  which  absorb  and  keep  the  miasma  of 
night.  No  woollen  carpet,  no  heavy  curtains 
to  the  windows,  still  less  to  the  bed  (it  is  much 
more  universally  the  custom  in  France  to  have 
bed-curtaius  than  it  is  in  England)  ; have  you  not 
enough  iu  your  woollen  mattress,  your  blanket, 
your  eider  down,  which  serve  as  so  many  greedy 
aspirators  ? Replace  your  velvet  and  your  silk 
by  flexible  matting ; let  paint  decorate  your 
walls;  let  an  intelligent  system  of  ventilation  be 
established,  and  your  bedroom  will  be  what  it 
should  be,— healthy  and  agreeable.”  To  those 
unable  to  dispense,  from  long  habit,  with  bed- 
curtains,  he  advises  wooden  panelling  cut,  as 
modern  machinery  is  alone  able  to  do,  very  thin. 
Wood  under  this  new  form  is  susceptible  of 
taking  the  most  pplendid  tones  of  the  palette, 
which  will  fully  rival  the  most  marvellous  silks 
and  velvets,  but,  unlike  them,  will  not  absorb 
any  emanation  or  infection. 

M.  Guichard,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  one  of 
those  critics  whose  sole  power  consists  in 
criticising;  be  suggests  improvements  and  sub- 
stitutes, the  results  of  a long  and  practical 
career  as  an  architect.  This  is  a quality  rarely 
found,  and  which  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

To  the  sesthetic  consideration  of  the  subject 
he  has  treated,  M.  Guichard  does  not  neglect  to 
devote  some  share  of  attention.  He  very  pro- 
perly prays  that  good  taste  may  become  more 
widely  spread, — aresulc  alone  to  be  obtained  by 
forming  and  purifying  the  taste  already  im- 
planted in  the  masses.  M.  Guillaume,  a former 
director  of  the  Ecole  deB  Beaux  Arts,  remarked 
not  long  since  on  this  very  subject  that  it  was 
by  “ the  level  of  ideas,  and  not  by  the  efforts  of 
amateurs,  that  should  be  established  the  kind  of 
superiority  which  suits  the  more  cultured  classes 
of  society.  Public  opinion  would  be  more 
authoritative  if  the  men  of  the  world,  enlightened 
by  study,  and  placed  above  all  considerations  of 
interest,  could  direct  it ; while  at  present  we  see 
them  submitting  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  or 
even  inspiring  them,  and,  indeed,  in  their  know- 
ledge both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  art, 
liable  to  the  far  inferior  to  an  intelligent 
artisan.”  Much  remains  unquestionably  to  be 
done  in  this  direction  in  our  system  of  education, 
the  closer  union  of  art  and  letters  in  the  educational 
system  forming  a first  step  in  this  direction. 
“ We  would  wish,”  continued  M.  Guillaume,"  that 
this  union  should  commence  from  the  earliest 
classes,  and  that  art,  after  having  been  presented 
as  one  of  the  most  living  expressions  of  religious 
sentiment,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  history,  and 
the  indispensable  auxiliary  of  literary  intelligence, 
should  be  connected  in  its  critical  bearing  with 
the  principles  which  regulato  every  well-reflected 
production  ; and  with  regard  to  its  origin,  with 
the  constitutive  ideas  of  the  human  mind.”  It 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  when  this  warmly- 
expressed  desire  of  the  director  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  is  carried  out,  a great  stride  will 
have  been  made  in  the  spread  of  a cultivated 
taste  among  those  who  at  present  are  so  con- 
tentedly ignorant  of  its  advantages  and  the 


pleasures  it  bestows.  But  a further  aid  must 
come  from  the  artists  and  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  This  point  M.  Guichard  insists 
upon,  and  in  support  of  its  importance  quotes  a 
valuable  passage  from  a report  of  the  commission 
of  the  Union  Centrale  ; the  quotation  is  worthy 
of  being  re-quoted  : " The  period  of  uncontrolled 
competition  under  which  industry  at  present  is 
carried  on,  does  not  raise  the  workman  to  a pro- 
per understanding  of  the  work  he  creates,  but 
subdivides  it,  to  lower  it  to  the  capacity  of  those 
who  accomplish  it.  There  exist  iu  the  present 
day  few',  if  any,  strong  or  able  enough  to  take 
the  raw  material  and  fashion  it,  model  it,  chisel 
it,  enamel  it,  gild  it,  give  it,  in  fact,  a form  and 
a colour  which  are  the  production  of  reflection 
and  the  expression  of  the  human  heart.  On  the 
other  hand,  art  itself,  floating  uncertain  amidst 
brilliant  individualities  without  schools,  seeks  its 
inspiration  from  all  epochs  and  at  the  centre  of 
all  the  extinct  arts  ; from  creator,  from  inventor 
that  ic  once  was,  it  has  become  learned,  and 
taking  too  often  memory  for  talent,  it  pretends 
to  serve  our  needs,  our  tastes,  our  modern 
aspirations,  with  ready  - made  solutions  and 
second-hand  forms.” 

Let  the  details  be  carefully  studied,  but  let 
the  general  effect  be  not  forgotten.  Toe  great 
centuries  of  the  history  of  art  are  far  from  U3. 
Times  and  manners  have  changed,  and  with 
them  our  fortunes.  Let  the  artists  and  creators 
study  their  condition  in  the  present  day  to 
satisfy  their  needs.  Let  our  art  be  made  to  suit 
these  needs : in  this  action  it  will  lose  no 
dignity.  In  the  enormous  change  it  has  seen 
since  its  rise,  its  progress  through  the  East, 
through  Greece,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  West 
during  the  last  500  years, — can  art  be  said  to 
have  abdicated  in  all  these  transformations 
either  its  unity  or  its  beauty  ? Whether  it  has 
triumphed  through  its  simplicity  or  its  grandeur, 
through  its  force  or  its  majesty,  or  through  its 
grace,  we  ever  find  its  glorious  trace  at  a 
supreme  degree  above  the  lowest  water-mark  of 
the  civilisations  of  the  past. 


ANOTHER  WORD  ON  THE  SMOKE 
QUESTION. 

Certain  people  who  have  the  welfare  of 
society  very  much  at  heart,  and  who  have 
already  notably  contributed  to  it  in  various 
ways,  are  proposing,  we  believe,  to  enter  on  a 
systematic  effort  to  promote  a further  campaign, 
ultimately  in  a legal  form,  against  the  produc- 
tion of  smoke  in  London ; to  apply,  in  fact, 
to  habitations  in  general  Borne  such  compul- 
sory legislation  as  is  already  in  force  in  regard 
to  the  processes  of  combustion  in  manufactories. 
From  what  we  hear  of  it,  the  matter  seems  as 
yet  to  be  in  too  early  a stage  to  be  referred  to 
except  in  these  general  terms  ; but  as  it  seems 
likely  that  public  attention  may  be  again  spe- 
cially directed  to  the  subject,  io  may  be  useful 
to  recall  to  those  who  are  interested  in  it  some 
of  the  main  facts  and  principles  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  attempting  any  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  smoke-plague. 

Probably  a good  deal  of  indignation  on  the 
subject  has  been  evoked  by  the  peculiar  violence 
of  the  fogs  of  the  past  winter.  We  say  indigna- 
tion, for  that  appears  to  be  the  kind  of  feeling 
which  a thorough  visitation  of  London  fog 
evokes  from  those  who  have  to  endure  it, — a 
feeling  that  they  are  utterly  ill-used  persons, 
and  that  somebody  ought  to  be  hanged.  This  is 
to  some  extent,  we  believe,  a rather  recently- 
evolved  feeling.  Formerly  the  London  fog  was 
mostly  regarded  as  a visitation  of  Providence, 
to  be  accepted  with  the  same  resignation  with 
which  a heavy  thunderstorm  would  be  received  : 
it  was  nobody’s  fault,  although  very  inconve- 
nient, and  even  in  some  respects  dangerous; 
and  many  clergymen  would  probably  have 
thought  it  not  out  of  place  to  have  added  a 
prayer  against  fogs  to  the  other  meteorological 
petitions  in  the  Prayer-book.  The  reason  for 
the  change  of  feeling,  the  modern  lack  of  pious 
resignation  to  the  fog,  is  not  to  be  traced 
entirely  to  the  progress  of  that  kind  of  ma- 
terialism which  led  a parish  clerk  to  reply  to 
his  rector,  when  the  latter  proposed  to  read  the 
prayer  for  fair  weather, — “ Bless  you  ! sir,  its 
no  use  till  this  wind  changes.”  A good  many 
people  have  seized  hold  of  the  idea  that  the 
London  fog  is  preventible,  and  that  it  consists 
of  the  London  smoke  blown  back  or  kept  in 
suspension,  under  certain  atmospheric,  and 
perhaps  electrical,  conditions,  over  the  doomed 
city.  The  fact  that  other  cities  were  not  visited 


with  such  fogs  led  to  the  conclusion,  logical 
enough,  that  there  must  be  a cause  for  them 
special  to  London, — 

««  For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cause,” 

and  the  smoke  seemed  the  only  scapegoat.  In 
respect  of  this  idea  there  are  two  discriminations 
to  be  made.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  thickest 
fogs  we  have  had  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
“ inspissation  ” (as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
called  it)  is  as  great  far  out  into  the  surrounding 
country  as  it  is  over  the  town,  and  that  on  all 
sides,  independent  of  the  quarter  of  the  wind. 

We  had  occasion  ourselves  to  notice  this  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  very  worst  fogs  of  this  last  winter, 
which  was  thicker  some  miles  out  of  London  than 
in  it,  though  it  changed  its  colour,  being  yellow 
in  the  town  and  white  in  the  country.  The  colour 
in  town  gave  every  reason  for  the  belief  that 
smoke  formed  a considerable  factor  in  it ; the 
colour  in  the  country  showed  plainly  enough 
that  it  could  be  just  as  thick  without  the  smoke 
to  help.  As  to  what  may  be  the  real  main 
cause  of  the  London  fog  we  do  not  here  say 
again,  as  our  business  at  present  is  with  the 
Bmoke ; we  only  wish  to  point  out  that  those 
who  think  they  will  get  rid  of  the  London  fog  by 
getting  rid  (if  that  be  possible)  of  all  the  smoke 
will  probably  find  themselves  disappointed. 
They  will  get  rid  of  its  colour  and  of  its  pecu- 
liarly dismal  and  depressing  effect,  but  that  is 
all.  Other  facts  combine  to  indicate  the  same 
conclusion.  Manchester,  in  the  matter  of 
“ blacks  ” in  the  air,  is  a great  deal  worse  than 
London,  as  London  visitors  at  the  last  Social 
Science  Congress  must  have  observed.  When 
eleven  years  ago  there  was  a discussion  at  Nevv- 
castle-on-Tyne  as  to  the  repression  of  smoke 
there,  London  was  cited  as  an  example  of  what 
could  be  done,  and  it  was  said  that  with  pro- 
per attention  Newcastle  might  be  made  as  free 
from  Bmoke  as  London.  This  perhaps  implied 
an  innocent  illusion  on  the  part  of  the  Newcastle 
folk  ; but  what  may  at  any  rate  be  deduced  is 
that  both  Manchester  and  Newcastle  are  (unless 
the  desired  improvements  in  the  latter  town 
have  been  effected)  more  smoky  than  London, 
but  they  have  not  the  same  fogs. 

It  is  even  a question  whether,  granting  the 
presence  of  a great  quantity  of  smoke  in  the  air 
of  London  and  in  the  fogs  of  London,  that  is  in 
itself  deleterious,  whether  even  a fog  is  not  less 
injurious  to  some  when  mixed  with  particles  of 
carbon  than  when  pure,  if  one  may  apply  that 
adjective  to  a fog.  We  have  heard  decided 
opinions  from  medical  men  to  the  effect  that 
what  is  popularly  called  “soot”  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  when  diffused  in  the  air,  rather  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  a town  than  otherwise  ; 
that  it  is  a great  disinfectant;  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  fill  the  air  with  it  for  half  an  hour  1 
and  then  disperse  it,  many  deleterious  influences 
would  be  absorbed  and  removed  with  it.  That 
is,  as  to  the  visible  part  of  smoke.  As  far  ns 
the  question  of  health  is  concerned  it  is  not  the 
visible  soot,  say  some,  but  the  invisible  gases, 
which  are  injurious  in  rendering  the  air  un- 
healthy to  breathe.  That  a smoke-laden  atmo- 
sphere is  hurtful  to  delicate  lungs,  however, 
we  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  considerations  i 
much  lost  Bight  of  in  connexion  with  what  is 
erroneously  called  “ consuming”  smoke.  A lire 
in  which  the  fresh  fuel  is  introduced  from  below, 
in  what  are  called  by  the  trade  smoke-con- 
suming grates,  unquestionably  makes  leBS  smoke, 
after  the  first  lighting,  than  one  in  which  the  : 
fresh  coal  is  added  at  the  top,  but  it  does  so  : 
because  the  carbon-vapour  forms  new  combina- 
tions in  passing  through  the  already  heated  coal 
at  the  top ; it  takes  away  everything  into  the  i 
air  which  would  otherwise  escape,  in  a form  less  ! 
visible,  but  which  robs  the  fire  of  a greater  por- 
tion of  its  heat,  or  its  heat-producing  faculty.  ' 
It  renders  the  smoke  less  palpable,  but  is  as  far 
as  ever  from  promoting  the  real  object  to  be  ■ 
aimed  at,  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  > 
smoke. 

For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  to  the 
general  public,  that  the  only  object  that  can  be  • 
rationally  aimed  at,  and  which  can  be  accom- 1 
plished,  is  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  i 
smoke.  The  "consuming”  of  smoke,  onoe  given  i 
out,  is  not  possible,  although  almost  all  people, : 
except  experts  in  the  subject,  still  use  thei 
phrase,  and  apparently  believe  in  the  operation,  t 
Smoke  cannot  be  consumed  ; but,  on  the  other  i 
hand,  smoke  is  by  no  means  a necessary  product: 
of  combustion  ; it  is  only  a product  of  imperfect: 
combustion.  Perfect  combustion  requires  a 
large  supply  of  oxygen,  larger  than  is  supplied: 
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by  the  mass  of  air  ordinarily  in  contact  with  the 
fire.  With  an  artificially  increased  draught  con- 
veying sufficient  oxygen  to  the  burning  coal,  the 
carbon  all  unites  with  the  oxygen,  passing  off 
as  carbonic  acid  gas.  Failing  the  requisite 
supply  of  oxygen,  part  of  the  carbon  goes  off  as 
carburetted  hydrogen,  Anglice,  smoke.  The 
question  is  as  to  the  best  practical  means  of 
feeding  the  flame  with  sufficient  oxygen. 

All  the  8 moke-preventing  furnaces  which 
have  fulfilled  their  purpose  successfully  combine 
to  show  that  the  effective  means  of  doing  this 
consists  in  supplying  pure  air  to  the  flame  at  its 
point  of  production  in  such  a manner  as  to  mix 
it  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with  the  flame  at 
all  points.  There  is  one  other  way  of  prevent- 
ing smoke  which  has  not  been  put  to  the  same 
practical  test,  but  whioh  has  reason  in  it ; that 
is,  the  principle  suggested  in  an  article  in  these 
pages  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  under  the 
heading  “ A Smokeless  London,”  and  which 
consists  in  treating  the  fuel  beforehand  so  as  to 
remove  some  of  the  gas  from  it,  and  leave  only 
sufficient  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  supplied 
by  the  air  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

There  are  only  these  two  ways  of  doing  it 
that  are  founded  on  scientific  reason  or  are 
likely  to  be  successful.  Either  remove  some  of 
the  gas  so  as  to  render  the  fuel  incapable  of 
producing  smoke  under  fair  treatment,  and  with 
the  average  supply  of  air,  or  give  it  an  extra 
supply  of  air  where  air  is  wanted.  This  latter 
plan  has  been  adopted  with  perfect  success  in 
large  furnaces ; without  any  pretext  of  con- 
suming smoke,  without  any  elaborate  apparatus, 
smoke  has  been  entirely  prevented  by  intro- 
ducing air  so  as  to  have  every  opportunity  of 
mixing  with  every  part  of  the  flame  at  its  points 
of  production.  The  same  principle  can,  of  course, 
be  applied  to  a house-grate,  but  it  has  not  been 
so  applied  as  yet.  A new  form  of  grate  would 
be  required,  introducing  pure  air  in  separate 
jets  rather  than  in  a mass  into  the  midst  of  the 
incandescence,  and  we  have  not  seen  a grate  as 
yet  which  supplies  this  desideratum.  The  other 
principle  of  partially  extracting  the  gas  from 
the  coal,  not  reducing  it  absolutely  to  coke,  but 
leaviug  it  with  only  so  much  gas  as  will  readily 
combine  thoroughly  with  the  ordinary  supply  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  we  believe  would  be  found 
to  answer ; and  if  it  became  a question  of  apply- 
ing compulsory  legislation,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
infinitely  easier  to  bring  the  law  to  bear  upon  a 
limited  number  of  dealers  in  fuel  than  on  the 
whole  population  who  burn  it  in  their  houses. 
Added  to  which,  this  system  would,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  article  before  referred  to,  in  which  it 
was  first  advocated  in  these  columns,  be  capable 
of  great  economical  advantages  on  a large 
scale. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  INQUIRY. 

_ The  period  of  the  Session,  and  the  informa- 
tion  elicited  from  the  first  witness  examined  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Water  Supply  of 
tbe  Metropolis,  render  it  expedient  to  inquire 
what  course  can  be  now  most  usefully  taken  to 
further  the  wisest  settlement  of  this  important 
question.  Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  remark, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  position  of  the  water 
companies  and  to  the  present  and  future  water- 
service  of  London,  than  the  fulness  and  multi- 
plicity of  detail  accessible  on  certain  features  of 
the  case,  at  the  same  time  that  an  almost  total 
ignorance  prevails  as  to  other  and  no  less  im- 
portant elements.  The  truth  is  that,  as  far  as 
returns  have  been  prescribed  by  Parliament,  the 
information  accessible  is  almost  exhaustive.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  far  as  those  scientific  data 
which  will  hereafter  prove  to  be  controlling  con- 
ditions of  the  case  are  concerned,  they  have  as 
yet  almost  wholly  to  be  collected,  or,  at  the 
least,  to  be  co-ordinated.  Of  statistical  informa- 
tion there  is  a plethora.  Of  amateur  or  specu- 
lative recommendations  there  are  more  than 
enough.  But  a general  view  of  the  whole  case, 
to  the  outcome  of  which  all  these  details  are 
subservient,  has  yet  to  be  taken. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  terms  whioh,  as  we  may  ascertain  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  were  provisionally 
agreed  upon  between  that  gentleman,  acting  for 
the  late  Government,  and  the  water  companies, 
was  urged  under  the  influence  of  a sort  of  panic. 
The  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  referred  to  like  the 
leaves  of  the  Sybilline  books.  “ You  may  take 
them  or  leave  them,”  was  the  argument,  “ but 
if  you  refuse  them  to-day,  you  will  not  have  the 
chance  of  accepting  them  to-morrow.”  And 
this  view,  which  was  urged  with  great  plainness 


of  speech,  and  with  eomewhatof  the  triumph  of  a 
man  who  thinks  that  he  has  just  done  something 
unusually  clever,  in  the  columns  of  the  Times, 
has  been  put  into  a concrete  form  in  the  course 
of  the  evidence.  The  income  of  the  water 
companies,  the  committee  was  informed,  was 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  100Z.  per  day.  That, 
the  same  witness  alleged,  was  equal  to  an 
increase  in  capital  value  at  the  rate  of  3,000Z. 
per  day.  Certainly,  if  a property  which  must 
be  purchased  is  steadily  increasing  in  earning 
value  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a million  per 
annum,  despatch  in  concluding  the  bargain 
would  be  a wise  economy. 

Men  of  business,  however,  are  pretty  well 
aware  of  the  danger  of  leaping  at  a bait  on  the 
pretext  of  “ now  or  never.”  That  being  the 
case,  it  was  wonderful  how  the  panic  spread. 
Grave  bodies,  like  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
came  hot-foot  to  the  Government  to  implore  the 
immediate  introduction  of  measures  to  prevent 
the  companies  from  exerting  their  statutory 
powers.  “ We  held  that  competition  was  out  of 
the  question,”  said  Mr.  Smith.  With  this  help- 
less view  taken  by  the  Government  arbitrator 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  vague  fears  of  the 
extortionate  action  of  the  companies  on  the 
other,  there  would  probably, — but  for  certain 
interfering  circumstances, — have  been  a rapid 
legalisation  of  the  agreements. 

That  a Select  Committee  should  look  into  the 
matter,  before  such  a leap  in  the  dark  was 
taken,  was  a proposal  of  practical  good  sense. 
That  the  Committee  should  go  further,  and 
inquire  into  the  sources  of  future  supply,  into 
the  purity,  or  otherwise,  of  the  water,  and  into 
all  the  vast  mass  of  details  which  constitute  the 
physical  part  of  the  case,  is  another  matter. 
Not  that  such  an  inquiry  should  not  be  made. 
Quite  the  contrary.  But  it  is  one  that  cannot 
be  made  in  a hurry,  and  one  which  will  require 
a more  prolonged,  and  probably  a more  syste- 
matic, investigation  than  is  competent  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question, — the  inquiry 
whether  the  provisional  agreements  made  by 
Mr.  Smith  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment,— the  first  ten  days  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee  have  been  enough  to  furnish  the 
reply.  It  is  obvious  to  all  those  who  can  read 
between  the  lines  of  a report  that  even  the  first 
day’s  evidence  was  conclusive.  The  great 
weapon  of  the  purchaser,  freedom  of  market, 
was  not  only  not  employed  by  Mr.  Smith,  but  was 
admittedly  laid  aside.  “Competition  was  out 
of  the  question  ! ” That  being  so,  the  whole 
transaction  degenerated  into  a haggle.  Even 
as  to  that  haggle,  however,  one  effective  argu- 
gument  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  person  accustomed  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  property,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  London  water  companies  possesses 
a rising  value.  If  we  glance  over  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  for  the  past  five  years,  we  see 
that  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  gross 
receipts  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum. 
But  the  increase  in  net  receipts,  which  is  the 
true  test  of  value,  has  been  more  rapid.  The 
working  expenditure  has  not  increased  as  fast 
as  the  gross  income.  Against  4£  per  cent,  in 
the  latter  there  has  been  only  an  increase  of  3i 
per  cent,  in  the  former.  These  rates  of  increase, 
which  some  time  since  we  calculated  from  the 
returns  of  the  companies,  are  considerably  less 
than  those  which  have  accrued  since  the  whole 
period  from  1872,  as  shown  in  the  Dilke  return. 
The  increase  of  income  has  been  5'04  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  eight  years,  but  only  4J  for 
the  last  five  of  them.  But  the  increase  of 
capital  has  been  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion for  the  whole  time.  This  yearly  incre- 
ment of  value  is,  therefore,  something  fairly  to 
be  expected  to  occur  in  the  future.  And  this 
has  been  the  main  fact  that  underlies  all  ques- 
tions as  to  future  “ increments  ” and  deferred 
payments. 

This  is  all  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
there  is  something  more.  Two  facts  have  been 
left  out  of  sight.  One  may  be  regarded  as  only 
matter  of  account.  The  other  is  cardinal,  and 
commands  the  whole  question. 

The  income  of  the  water  companies  owes  its 
expectation  of  increase  to  the  increase  in  the 
size  and  population  of  London.  That  increase 
may  be  taken  at  per  cent,  per  annum  ; the 
metropolis  doubling  its  size  in  forty  years. 
Looking  back  to  the  past  five  years,  the  average 
increase  in  the  capital  of  the  water  companies 
has  gone  on  step  by  step  with  the  increase  of 
the  metropolis.  The  annual  increase  has  been 
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2j  per  cent.  For  the  past  eight  years  it  has 
been  2 6 per  cent.  Thus  to  earn  the  net  increase 
above  indicated,  a corresponding  increase  of 
capital  outlay  must  be  made.  This  has  not  been 
brought  into  the  account ; and  the  whole  calcu- 
lation of  future  profits  is  thus  entirely  in  the 
air. 

So  much  for  finance.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
capital  of  a company  is  not  a matter  that  can 
grow  of  itself.  It  is  an  artificial  provision, 
which  has  to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  In 
the  accounts  of  each  of  the  companies  is  to  be 
found  the  account  of  the  unexhausted  powers 
which  they  each  possess  as  to  the  raising  of 
capital.  All  together  do  not  amount  to 
l,200,00OZ.,  or  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  present 
expended  capital.  In  four  years,  therefore, — 
taking  the  case  all  round, — the  growth  of  the 
companies  will  have  stopped.  Their  “ incre- 
ment” will  be  hide-bound.  Only  Parliament 
can  enable  them  to  go  on, — to  Bupply  the  wants 
of  the  future,  to  earn  more  than  four  years’ 
increase  out  of  the  twelve  years’  increase  for 
which  Mr.  Smith  proposed  to  pay  them,  according 
to  the  First  Schedule  of  the  Metropolis  Water- 
works Purchase  Bill,  the  sum  of  9,280,000Z. 
Taking  this  valuation  without  comment,  the  com- 
panies, if  let  alone,  could  not  earn  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  sum  without  fresh  Parliamentary 
powers.  We  have  not  room  to  add  more  to  this 
very  important  consideration  than  the  fact  that 
items  provided  for  in  clauses  9,  13,  20,  and  part 
ii.  of  the  First  Schedule  of  the  Bill,  amount 
altogether  to  4,408,000Z.,  which  the  public  would 
have  to  pay,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  brought 
honestly  forward  on  the  face  of  the  account,  the 
total  of  which  thus  stands  at  the  round  figure 
of  35,750,000Z. 

Mr.  Richardson,  the  chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  is  the  first  witness  who  has  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  and  stated  in  round  numbers 
what  would  be  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  the 
bargain  struck  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  Metropolitan 
Board,  said  Mr.  Richardson,  are  in  favour  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  water  companies  ; but  they 
consider  the  terms  excessive.  Taking  the  pur- 
chase as  effected  in  a stock  which  he  rates  at 
114,  Mr.  Richardson  brings  the  amount  up  to 
35,920,OOOZ.,  and  3,250,000Z.  for  debentures. 
There  is  in  this,  however,  no  abatement  for 
deferred  payment.  The  total  cost  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Richardson  is  40,500,000Z.  Our  own 
estimate  ( Builder , March  13,  1S80,  p.  302)  was 
“ upwards  of  38,000,000Z.”  The  difference 
between  us  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wo  only 
allowed  an  extra  value  of  5 per  cent,  for  3J  per 
cent,  stock  as  compared  to  3 per  cent,  at  90,  and 
Mr.  Richardson  takes  the  price  of  114  for  the 
3£  stock.  Again  we  spoke  of  present  price,  and 
Mr.  Richardson  speaks  of  permanent  cost.  We 
are  thus  in  very  close  accordance,  and  we, 
certainly,  cannot  object  to  the  substitution  of 
Mr.  Richardson’s  figures  for  our  own. 

No  serious  evidence  has  been  elicited  by  the 
committee  which  is  anything  but  condemnatory 
of  that  extravagance  of  the  agreements  which  we 
were  long  the  only  persons  to  point  out.  Mr. 
Stoneham,  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  an  auditor  of  water 
companies’  accounts  under  the  Act  of  1871, 
reluctantly  described  the  effect  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
agreements  as  converting  every  20s.  of  present 
income  into  30s.  of  future  income.  Sir  Honry 
Thring,  cited  by  Mr.  Smith  as  on  authority  on 
whom  he  had  relied  as  to  certain  allowances  for 
back  dividends,  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  say  that  he  had  given  no  opinion  on 
the  subjectatall.  The  evidence  of  Colonel  Bolton, 
the  Water  Examiner  under  the  Act  of  1871,  was 
even  more  damaging.  He  had,  he  said,  “ over 
and  over  again  urged  on  Mr.  Smith  that  the 
services  of  an  independent  professional  engineer 
should  be  secured,  as  the  general  information 
he  oould  furnish  was  not  of  a nature  to  enable 
an  engineer  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate 
value  of  the  works.”  This  is  the  comment  on 
Mr.  Smith’s  statement,  “ I had  tbe  story  of  the 
improvements  going  on,  and  the  exact  amount 
of  those  executed  up  to  the  time  I was  con- 
sidering the  matter,  and  I had  the  best  evidence 
as  to  the  expectations  of  the  future  from  Colonel 
Bolton  and  others.” 

It  is  melancholy  work  to  contrast  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Smith  with  the  facts.  We  referred 
in  a former  article  to  the  excess  of  the  totals  in 
the  returns  made  by  that  gentleman  over  those 
of  the  companies  as  to  the  income  of  1879. 
Schedule  C of  that  gentleman’s  report  of  the 
26th  March  is  to  us  simply  unintelligible. 
But  he  begins  with  “increment  of  income  in 
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1880-81,  increasing  780Z.  annually.”  In  1879 
there  is,  according  to  the  companies’  statement, 
an  increment  of  35,500£.  of  the  gross  income 
over  that  of  1878.  But  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  items  of  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment of  more  than  10,000Z.  at  the  same  time, 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than 

2.0001.  on  interest  paid.  Thus  the  net  improve- 
ment of  the  year  1879  over  1878  is  little  over 

23.0001.  And  on  that  naked  fact  is  based  the 
payment  to  the  companies  of  9,240,0001.  of 
deferred  stock.  In  fact,  the  mean  increment  of 
net  profit  from  187S  to  1879  is  less  than  the 
mean  increment  from  1871  to  1879.  The  import- 
ance of  this  fact  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out. 

In  a word,  taking  33  years’  purchase  to 
represent  a perpetuity, — which  we  take  to  be 
fair  at  the  present  value  of  money, — the  equi- 
valent of  a perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  present 
income  of  the  Water  Companies  is  28,314,0001.  As 
to  future  increment,  first,  we  have  to  remember 
that,  within  a few  years,  none  such  can  be 
acquired  without  further  Parliamentary  powers 
being  obtained  ; and,  secondly,  the  sum  of  such 
increments  for  five  years,  taking  that  of  the  last 
year  as  normal,  is  only  345,0001.  The  sum  of 

30.000. 0001.,  which  is  equal  to  2421.  for  every 
1001.  of  the  companies’  capital  (including  the 
loan  capital),  would  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  be 
a very  ample  consideration  for  the  transfer  of 
the  property,  if  such  transfer  be  based  on  a 
mere  appreciation  of  the  present  and  expected 
income,  under  existing  statutory  powers,  and 
without  raising  the  question  of  the  condition  and 
sufficiency  of  the  works. 

Once  again, — for  the  figures  are  large,  and  the 
misuse  of  them  is  incredible, — taking  last  year 
as  normal,  the  increase  of  capital,  according  to 
the  Dilke  return,  was  315,3141.  The  increase  of 
net  profit,  after  paying  additional  interest  on 
loans,  we  have  seen,  was  23,0001.  Taking  this 
at  thirty-three  years’  purchase,  gives  a figure  of 

759.000 1.,  from  which  the  deduction  of  the 
actual  capital  raised  and  paid,  as  above  stated, 
gives  ns  an  increase  of  value  of  444,0001. 
in  a year.  This,  no  doubt,  is  not  a figure  with 
which  to  trifle.  But  it  is  something  widely 
different  from  the  panic  estimates  of  Mr. 
Smith. 

On  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  committee,  on  the 
16th  current,  Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  who  repre- 
sented the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  said 
that  he  had  abstained  from  calling  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  an  independent  supply  of  water 
in  deference  to  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
view  of  the  committee.  The  Chairman  said  he  had 
given  no  instructions  to  exclude  any  evidence.  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  then  addressed  the  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  water  companies,  and  contended 
(if  correctly  reported)  that  Mr.  Smith  had  given 
a figure  by  far  too  little.  He  denied  that  there 
had  ever  been  an  arbitrary  increase  of  water 
rates  in  any  district  of  London,  and  declared 
that  the  companies  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
full  value  of  their  property  until  the  committee 
had  made  them  so  aware.  “ He  doubted  if 
there  were  a hundred  people  in  London  who 
understood  these  bargains,” — a doubt  in  which, 
if  the  argument  of  the  learned  counsel  is  at  all 
fairly  reported  by  the  daily  papers,  he  evidently 
included  those  whom  he  addressed.  He  de- 
clined to  call  witnesses,  as  he  said  that  he  did 
not  see  that  he  had  anything  to  answer.  As  far 
as  rehabilitating  Mr.  Smith’s  proposals  went,  he 
certainly  did  not  attempt  to  answer  any  of  the 
numerous  objections  of  which  we  have  referred 
to  a few  of  the  most  conclusive. 


PROMOTION  OF  SANITARY  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

A public  meeting,  to  make  known  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Museum,  will  be  held  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House,  on  Tuesday 
next,  July  27th.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at 
three  o’clock  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  amongst  those  who  are  expeoted  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  may  be  named  the  Earl 
Fortescue,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  Lord 
Aberdare,  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.  (Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade),  Mr.  Torrens,  M.P. ; 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  SurgeonB,  and  many 
others.  All  interested  in  promoting  a practical 
knowledge  of  sanitary  science  are  invited  to 
attend.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  on  applica- 
tion to  Professor  Berkeley  Hill,  55,  Wimpole- 
street ; and,  we  hope,  mauy  will  be  asked 
for. 


DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  TERMS  OF 
BUILDING  CONTRACTS. 

It  is  a common  saying  that  a person  is  “ a 
man  of  business  ” when  the  speaker  wishes  to 
impress  on  the  person  whom  lie  is  addressing 
that  the  subject  of  the  conversation  is  a man  of 
remarkable  accuracy.  If  any  student  or  pro- 
fessor makes  mistakes  in  his  monetary  transac- 
tions, the  excuse  is  at  once  given  that  he  is  not 
“ a man  of  business.”  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  this  is  not  a very  falla-cious 
expression,  for  any  one  of  accurate  habits  of 
mind,  who  observes  how  blunders  and  inaccu- 
racies daily  occur  by  the  hundred  in  commercial 
circles,  cannot  fail  to  wonder  that  they  should 
happen  if  the  man  of  business  is  the  exact  person 
he  is  generally  supposed  to  be ; and  if  we  class 
builders  and  architects  as  mere  men  of  business, 
it  is  often  a matter  of  astonishment  to  see  how 
frequently  mistakes  and  oversights  occur  of  so 
palpable  a nature,  and  often  so  injurious  in  their 
consequences,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  more  of  the  typical  rather  than  the  actual 
man  of  business  is  not  to  be  found  in  connexion 
with  these  transactions.  It  may  be  useful  to 
work  out  these  general  assertions  somewhat 
more  fully.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  con- 
stantly being  drawn  up  throughont  England 
every  day  contracts  so  limited  in  their  extent, 
and  so  dubious  in  their  form,  that  they  open  a 
door  to  numerous  disputes,  which  sometimes  actu- 
ally occur,  and  sometimes  are  avoided,  not  by 
any  good  management,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
point  upon  whioh  the  parties  might  split  does 
not  actually  arise,  or  because  the  parties  happen 
to  be  blessed  with  more  good  temper  or  forbear- 
ance than  is  often  found.  And  very  often  these 
contracts  are  drawn  up  meagrely,  because  a 
man  thinks  to  himself  that  such  and  such  event 
will  not  happen,  and  if  it  does,  that  he  can  trust 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  is  contracting  to 
oblige  or  to  meet  him  in  the  matter.  And  we 
feel  sure  that  it  is  under  this  same  impression 
that  terms  in  contracts  are  not  acted  up  to. 
Probably  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Builder  are 
familiar,  in  some  way  or  other,  with  that  very 
common  term  in  a contract,  that  no  extras  shall 
be  begun,  or  no  additional  work  or  decora- 
tions allowed  for,  without  the  same  are  ordered 
in  writing  by  the  employer  or  by  his  architect. 
But  there  is,  probably,  no  proviso  in  an  agree- 
ment which  is  more  constantly  or  more  patently 
broken  than  this  is.  The  contracts  with  this 
term  are  signed  by  builders  every  day  with  full 
knowledge  of  their  contents,  and  yet  they  go  on 
doing  extra  work  without  written  orders,  feeling 
sure°that  they  will  be  paid  for  what  they  spend 
time  and  labour  upon.  And  no  doubt  employers 
do  not  always  enforce  this  term,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  man  with  any  kind  of  experience  in 
regard  to  building  disputes  must  be  aware  of 
numerous  instances  in  which  employers  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  written 
orders  to  avoid  payment  for  work  undertaken 
without  the  agreed  formalities ; and  therefore,  in 
regard  both  to  contracts  generally  and  to  this 
particular  term,  we  Bay  that  no  accurate  builder 
or  contractor  who  wishes  not  to  be  harassed  by 
disputes  should  ever  omit  to  insert  olauses  in  his 
contracts  dealing  with  all  usual  possibilities  ; 
nor  when  they  have  been  inserted  should  he 
omit  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out  exactly  and 
to  the  letter  ; for,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
human  nature  cannot  be  relied  on  to  deviate 
always  from  strict  legal  rights.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  judges  to  Btyle  defences  which  rely 
upon  the  proviso  as  to  written  orders,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Myers  v.  Sari  (30  L.J.,  Q.B., 
9;  Roscoe’s  Digest  of  Building  Cases,  p.  34),  as 
“ shabby,”  when,  unfortunately  for  the  con- 
tractor, the  Bench  have  to  add  that  the  point 
against  him  is  too  clear  for  argument.  And  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that,  if  a builder  executes 
work  without  written  orders,  he  is  entitled 
to  much  commiseration  if  afterwards  he  is 
unable  to  recover;  for  those  who  enter  into 
contracts  should  abide  by  them. 

Then,  to  take  another  instance,  architects  often 
do  not  attend  to  the  clauses  as  to  certificates  with 
sufficient  strictness.  Thus  in  the  reported  case, 
deoided  a long  time  ago,  of  Morgan  v.  Birnie 
(9  Bingham,  672;  Digest  of  Building  Cases, 
p.  20),  the  architect  sent  a letter  merely  en- 
closing the  builder’s  account  checked  by  him, 
and  this  was  held  not  to  be  a certificate.  In 
many  instances,  of  course,  a not  very  Btrict  com- 
pliance with  the  contract  does  no  harm,  because 
the  parties  may  be  solvent,  well-intentioned,  and 
not  disinclined  to  pay  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
troubles  spring  up,  the  absence  of  a thoroughly 


formal  certificate  may  be  the  cause  of  annoy 
ance,  not  to  say  trouble  and  loss  of  money' 
Instances  of  such  trouble,  from  a want  of  these 
accurate  certificates,  must  quickly  occur  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  building 
contracts,  especially  if  he  has  had  some  expe- 
rience of  those  about  which  disputes  have  arisen. 
Then,  again,  there  is  yet  another  point  iu  regard 
to  which  a good  deal  of  looseness  prevails,  and 
which  too  often  entails  very  disagreeable  disputes, 
and  this  is  the  absence  or  the  presence  of  the 
proviso  as  to  time.  When  no  proviso  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  found  in  a contract,  it  needs  no  demon- 
stration as  to  how  it  is  likely  to  work  in  an 
injurious  manner ; but  when  it  does  occur,  it 
may  cause  difficulties  in  two  ways.  A contractor 
may,  urged  on  by  competition,  most  short- 
sightedly give  himself  an  unreasonably  short  time 
to  complete  the  work.  Then  he  lays  himself 
open,  by  not  completing  by  the  appointed  time, 
to  the  payment  of  penalties.  If  the  employer 
is  good-natured,  when  the  contractor  explains 
that  he  cannot  finish  in  time,  he  gets  the  period 
extended,  no  harm  is  done,  and  he  will  very 
likely  tell  his  neighbour,  as  a sort  of  general 
proposition,  that  “ you  can  always  get  the  time 
extended,”  whereas  Buch  extension  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case ; or  extra  works  may 
take  place,  and  then  the  contractor  may  forget 
to  sti^u.ate  for  extra  time.  So  troubles  may 
arise.  Bnfc  all  these  difficulties  spring  from  the 
oue  source  of  not  making  full  and  accurate  con- 
tracts, and  not  sticking  close  to  provisoes  con- 
tained in  them.  Builders  and  those  who  have 
to  do  with  buildings  should  always  bear  this  faot 
in  mind. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Never  can  those  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  from  Charenton  to  the  Point  du  Jour,  ex- 
pect to  witness  such  a scene  of  splendour  as 
that  which  Paris  presented  on  the  fete  of  the 
14th  of  this  month,  and  never  can  the  architec- 
tural features  which  crowd  with  such  historical 
interest  and  familiar  beauty  the  old  city  be  more 
distinctly  marked  out  by  the  skill  of  the  em- 
phasising artists  than  they  were  on  that  evening.  . 
It  was,  indeed,  a novel  sight  to  see  the  familiar 
old  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  with  a strangely  » 
fresh  beauty  added  by  the  arrangement  of  their  j 
flags  and  lights,  and  not  even  Viollet-le-Duc  could  : 
have  quarrelled  with  the  graceful  lines  that  art  l 
and  accident  effected  on  the  old  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral or  the  graceful  spire  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 
Even  the  too-captious  disposition  of  the  pro-  ■ 
verbially  irritable  artistic  mind  would  find  it  : 
difficult  to  complain  of  a deficiency  of  thought  : 
or  the  absence  of  suggestive  sentiment  in  the  \ 
fete.  The  complaint  that  we  have  heard  that  : 
there  was  somewhat  of  the  theatrical  in  the  : 
character  of  the  adornments, — although  it  is  \ 
supposed  that  that  accusation  is  especially  * 
applicable  to  the  French,  is  not  happy  at  the  i 
present  moment;  for  if  they  were  successful  just  : 
now  in  all  their  theatrical  attempts,  they  might,  , 
as  ia  their  decoration  of  Paris  on  the  14th,  , 
be  indeed  fairly  credited  with  having  accom-  - 
plisbed  the  highest  possible  achievement  in  the  i 
way  of  a theatrical  display.  To  those  who  j 
remember  any  of  the  great  illuminations  in  i 
London,  or  the  illumination  of  Florence  on  the  i 
occasion  of  the  independence  of  Italy,  or  any  j 
of  the  girandole  during  the  most  popular  period  J 
of  Pio  Nono’s  pontificate,  or  the  magnificent  t 
displays  during  the  late  Emperor’s  career,  must  t 
admit  tbatthedisplay  of  Wednesday  in  last  week, 
notwithstanding  its  entirely  popular  character,  • 
was  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  that  element  t 
of  sentiment  without  which  all  true  art  must  be  e 
far  from  successful,  and  such  a sight  as  the  e 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  displayed  on  the  ( 
termination  of  the  fireworks  at  the  Observatory  j 
(just  as  the  short  and  rapid  thunderstorm  burst  '■ 
over  Paris)  must  admit  that  the  sentiment  of  ■! 
the  show  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  t 
enthusiastic  romancer.  Strangely  enough,  and  c 
little  to  be  expected,  the  illumination  of  the  ( 
Tuileries  was  wanting  in  the  sentiment  that  .1 
lingered  and  manifested  itself  so  strongly  at  .1 
the  Luxembourg,  and  we  can  imagine  that  an  r 
enthusiastic  American  might,  at  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Champs  Elysees,  even  with  the  Arc  de  t 
l’Etoile  at  the  end,  have  dreamt  of  the  possi-  i 
bility  of  rivalling  such  a display;  but  his  courage  ;< 
and  his  natural  good  sense,  and  his  gradually  j 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  enormous  interest ; 
of  the  old  world,  would  make  him  despair  of ) 
ever  getting  up  an  illumination  similar  to  that  i 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  In  the  thick  ;l 
air  the  outline  of  Marie  de  Medici’s  home,  the  i 
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fountain  and  the  pond  lighted  up  by  fitful  lights, 
the  singular  mixture  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  art,  and  the  latest  development 
of  the  epoch  in  the  electrio-lighted  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  in  the  gardens  themselves  the  quaint 
and  gnarled  forms  of  the  orange  and  pome- 
granite  trees,  the  glow-worm  lanterns  in  the 
shrubbery  shining  out  amidst  the  sombre  dark- 
ness, all  produced  a fairy-like  effect  suggestive 
of  the  period  of  the  utmost  romance. 

At  the  ficole  des  Beaux  - Arts  the  com- 
petitors for  the  Prix  de  Rome  have  exhibited, 
this  week,  the  pictures  on  which  they  have  been 
occupied  during  the  last  sev_enty-two  days  in 
their  solitary  loges  at  the  ficole.  Again  the 
pictures  are  monotonous  in  their  academic  and 
minutely  realistic  character.  Academic,  from 
the  choice  of  subject, — the  meeting  of  Ulysses 
and  Telemachus, — realistic,  and  in  parts  exceed- 
ingly meritorious,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
familiar  models  who  have  sat  for  the  heroio 
characters.  In  all  such  competitions  one  is 
disposed  to  wonder  how  the  judges  are  able  to 
detect  the  peculiar  excellence  that  secures  to 
the  successful  the  prize  so  dearly  sought  for ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  this  year  that  there  is  more 
than  ever  a singular  equality  in  the  ten  pictures 
submitted.  The  Prix  de  Rome  offers,  in  the 
first  instance,  a reward  so  fascinating  to  the 
young  artist,  that  it  appears  almost  to  create 
in  his  mind  an  innocent  belief  that  the  highest 
point  that  a French  artist  can  arrive  at  is 
thereby  obtained,  and  a belief  like  this  in  a 
Frenchman’s  mind  is  equivalent  to  the  possession 
of  the  highest  honour  that  the  world  cau  afford  : 
having  arrived  at  a position  so  enviable,  he 
appears  henceforth  to  reEt  on  his  honours ; at 
least,  so  urge  some,  and  when  one  thinks  of  the 
deh'ghtful  position  that  a Prix  de  Rome  laureate 
secures  by  success  in  the  trial,  one  scarcely 
wonders  that  men  so  young  should  in  many 
instances  be  spoiled. 

That  all  is  not  rose  in  the  lives  of  the  artists 
here  any  more  than  in  England  is  a fact  which 
finds  cruel  proof  from  time  to  time,  though  the 
appeal  of  charity  comes  to  relieve  the  distress. 
Very  recently  a number  of  ladies,  well  known 
in  the  Parisian  artistic  world,  have  founded  an 
orphanage  for  the  unhappy  young  girls  (natural 
and  legitimate)  left  unprovided  for  by  their 
parents, — literary  men,  paintors,  musicians, 
sculptors,  and  dramatic  artists.  Yoluntary  sub- 
scriptions are  to  support  the  society,  the  statutes 
of  which  are  already  drawn  up.  A large  house 
with  a garden  and  workshops  has  been  rented, 
and  the  orphanage  is  already  in  working  order 
Its  usefulness  no  one  can  deny ; the  more  so  as, 
till  this  moment,  no  regular  institution  existed 
in  Paris  for  the  orphans  of  artists. 

Infancy  and  old  sge,  the  extreme  points  of 
life,  have  from  all  time  been  the  care  of  the 
philanthropic  and  the  provident.  Infancy 
abandoned  offers  a danger  to  society  ; old  age 
neglected  is  unworthy  a civilised  community. 
This  latter  consideration  has  led  to  theformation 
of  an  association  bearing  the  title  Arti  et  Ami- 
citice,  the' object  of  which  much  resembles  that 
of  a society  proposed  not  long  since  in  London, 
to  rent  a beautiful  villa  as  a place  of  retire- 
ment for  all  those  who,  devoted  during  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  have  been 
unable  to  arrive  at  fortune, — a number,  alas! 
very  large.  The  names  of  Meissonier,  Gerome  ; 
Charles  Gamier,  the  architect;  Henri  Leh- 
mann (the  brother  of  Rudolf  Lehmann  and 
the  new  member  for  Evesham)  ; Charles 
Blanc,  Victor  Hugo,  Littre,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
de  Quatrefage,  and  many  others  known  in 
France,  speak  sufficiently  for  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  idea  has  been  welcomed.  In  its 
arrangement,  the  society  Arti  et  Amicitice 
resembles,  it  will  be  seen,  Lord  Lytton’s  great 
failure,  the  Guild  of  Litei’ature  and  Art,  of 
which  we  once  heard  so  much, 
i In  the  death  of  M.  Isaac  Pereire,  which  took 
i place  a few  days  since,  the  cause  of  philanthropy, 

I if  so  it  may  be  called,  has  sustained  a heavy  loss. 
If  M.  Pereire’ s name  is  not  quite  so  universally 
known  in  England  or  America  as  that  of  his 
co-religionists,  the  Rothschilds,  in  whose  house, 
when  young,  Pereire  was,  we  believe,  a clerk, 
his  acts  of  enlightened  generosity  have  none  the 
less  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  observant, 
aud  among  journalists  his  memory  is  peculiarly 
cherished.  Pereire’ s life  has  been  an  interesting 
one,  passed  at  an  interesting  period  of  the 
history  of  modern  France  which  he  has  taken 
no  small  share  in  forming.  Among  the  many 
financial  schemes  with  which  his  name  is  con- 
nected, Isaac  Pereire  founded  the  first  French 
Transatlantic  service  which  competed  with 


our  own  steamship  lines  to  America,  while 
his  brother  Emile  was  the  manager  of  the  first 
railroad  in  Franco,  that  from  Paris  to  Saint 
Germain,  and  though  blind  during  the  last  ten 
yearB  of  his  industrious  and  literary  life,  Isaac 
Pereire,  like  our  own  Postmaster-General,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  had  kept  his  mind  ever  alive  to  the 
passing  interests  of  the  day.  As  one,  cited 
among  many,  of  his  acts  of  philanthropy,  only 
a short  time  since  he  set  aside  a sum  of  4,0002. 
to  be  awarded,  as,  we  believe,  we  announced  in 
these  pages,  in  prizes  to  the  essayists  who 
should  most  sensibly  propose  a series  of  reforms 
by  which  pauperism  could  be  reduced  and 
thrift  and  more  general  ease  secured  among  the 
masses.  In  the  frivolous  world  there  is  more 
than  one  foolish  story  told  of  the  rivalry  that 
used  to  exist  between  old  James  Rothschild  and 
Pereire.  One  of  these,  which  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Captain  Gronow,  of  Anglo-Parisian 
reputation,  attributes  to  James  Rothschild 
(whose  want  of  urbanity,  by  the  way,  will  always 
be  remembered  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
affability  of  his  descendants),  a characteristic 
expression  of  wonder,  in  hearing  of  Pereire’s 
financial  success,  that  any  one  could  transact 
business  with  “ such  a Jew.”  But  M.  Pereire 
has  known  how  to  make  his  name  respected,  and 
long  will  his  superb  mansion  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Honore,  near  the  British  Embassy,  recall 
to  passers-by  the  industrious  activity,  the  large 
fortune,  and  the  broad-minded  generosity  with 
which  it  was  expended  by  old  Isaac  Pereire. 

From  England  the  writers,  who  have  been 
quite  numerous  this  season  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  condescend,  “ when  they  have  leisure,” 
to  write  to  their  Parisian  readers,  and  very 
comic  reading  it  offers  to  those  familiar  with 
London.  It  is  certainly  calculated,  even  in 
weather  as  severe  as  the  present,  to  rouse  a warm 
glow  of  pride  at  the  patronising  praise  of  a cor- 
respondent in  his  criticisms  on  “ Erving,”  or 
the  doings  of  “ M.  Bencroff  ; ” “ Tooles  ” (“  Ici  on 
parle  Frangais  ” doubtless)  would  be  flattered  to 
hear  himself  compared  to  Got,  but  it  is  uuder 
the  epithet  of  “ Benedictus  ” that  is  hidden  the 
deepest  mystery,  aloDe  thrown  light  upon  by 
the  casual  mention  of  a recent  benefit  concert, 
the  pecuniary  success  of  which  arouses  the 
surprise  of  the  French  critic.  The  worthy  pro- 
fessor seems  sadly  to  have  puzzled  “ the  in- 
telligent foreigner.”  This  season,  as  in  another 
journal,  we  meet  with  further  mention  of  “ Sir 
Julien  Benedit.”  Dealing  thus  with  names  as 
familiar  as  these  printed  in  every  newspaper  and 
on  every  placard  and  hoarding  in  the  city,  one 
trembles  at  the  prospect  of  such  a gentleman 
perhaps  at  present  attempting  what  many  a 
Frenchman  has  not  hesitated  to  carry  out,  a 
complete  review  of  England,  its  society,  its 
manners,  its  political,  scientific,  literary,  and 
artistic  institutions. 

The  sad  announcement  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s 
death  has  been  noticed  by  the  Parisian  press 
with  exceedingly  good  taste,  and  a knowledge  of 
his  usefulness  and  his  loss  which  is  not  often 
shown  by  French  writers.  No  ill-natured  allu- 
sions are  made  to  the  accusations  of  his  pla- 
giarism, and  due  credit  is  given  to  his  merit  as 
one  of  those  rare  English  critics  on  art, 
dramatic  and  pictorial,  who  are  more  than 
commonly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  their 
critiques. 


EDINBURGH. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  late  Sir  John 
Watson  Gordon,  P.R.S.A.,  bequeathed  a sum 
wherewith  to  found  a Chair  of  Fine  Art  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  fund  having  now 
become  available,  candidates  were  invited  to 
offer  themselves  for  the  professorship,  of  which 
invitation,  eight  gentlemen  availed  themselves, 
viz.,  Mr.  Gerard  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.  ; Mr.  P. 
G.  Hamerton,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hulme,  Mr.  W.  Roscoe 
Osier,  Mr.  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.  D.  ; Mr.  John 
Forbes  Robertson,  Mr.  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  and 
Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas.  The  choice  of  those  with 
whom  the  appointment  rested  haB  fallen  upon 
the  first-mentioned  gentleman,  Mr.  Gerard 
Baldwin  Brown.  The  professor-eJect  is  the  sou 
of  a Congregational  clergyman  in  London,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  where  he 
graduated  as  Master  of  Arts  in  1874.  He  was 
successful  in  a competition  for  a Fellowship  in 
Brasenose  College,  and  oarried  off  the  Chan- 
cellor’s Prize  for  an  English  essay,  the  subject 
chosen  being  “ The  short  Period  during  which 
Art  has  remained  in  its  Zenith  in  various 
Countries.”  The  predilection  thus  shown  for 
this  line  of  study  was  followed  out  in  a course 


of  practical  training  for  the  profession  of  an 
artist,  which,  combined  with  a knowledge  of  the 
history  and  theory  of  art  and  a good  literary 
style,  entitles  the  Professor  to  consideration  as 
an  art-critic  ; an  example  of  his  power  in  which 
direction  will  be  found  in  an  article  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  on 
“ Modern  French  Art.”  Mr.  Brown  has  already 
had  some  practice  as  a lecturer,  having,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  delivered  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  on  “ Greek  Life  and 
Culture,”  which  have  met  with  commendation. 

The  building  of  the  new  Medical  Class-room3 
is  progressing  favourably,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Chemical  Department  may  be  fit  for  occupa- 
tion next  session,  the  rooms  at  present  in  use 
being  crowded  to  excess,  and  very  ill-ventilated. 
In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  new 
chemical  department,  a ventilating  shaft  and 
chimney  has  been  erected,  which  has  given  rise 
to  a paper  war  amongst  those  interested  in  the 
amenity  of  the  city.  It  is  objected  that,  both 
as  regards  material  (white  brick)  and  form  the 
shaft  bears  too  great  a resemblance  to  an 
ordinary  factory-chimney,  and  tends  to  vulgarise 
the  otherwise  very  remarkable  and  elegant 
group  of  buildings  to  which  it  forms  an 
appendage.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth 
in  this  notion,  but  it  would  not  be  an  improve- 
ment, as  some  BuggeBt,  to  cause  the  shaft  to 
assume  the  form  of  some  other  feature,  such  as 
an  obelisk  or  a campanile.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his 
first  design,  showed  two  separate  shafts,  one 
acting  as  a smoke-vent,  the  other  as  a venti- 
lating-shaft.  Both  of  these  were  intended  to  be 
in  stone,  and  would  have  formed  characteristic 
features,  having  been  treated  in  a distinctly 
artistic  and  expressive  mauner;  but  these  he 
has  had  to  abandon  for  the  more  economical 
feature  now  in  question. 

Another  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
University  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  atten- 
dance at  the  botanical  classes.  The  lecture- 
room  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  is  seated  for 
350,  but  instruction  has  been  imparted  by  the 
Professor  to  upwards  of  500  by  separating  the 
students  into  two  classes  and  lecturing  twice 
daily.  A new  building  has  been  designed  in 
which  provision  will  be  made  for  600  students, 
and  the  room  to  be  vacated  will  be  used  for 
practical  studies.  The  erection  of  the  new 
building  will  necessitate  considerable  alterations 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  ground  at  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  gardens,  but  on  the  ground  to 
be  cleared  there  are  fortunately  no  specially 
valuable  trees  or  shrubs.  The  ground  is  rather 
choked  up  at  this  point,  and  the  opportunity 
will  be  embraced  of  opening  up  the  approach  to 
the  conservatory  and  palm-house.  The  new 
building  will  be  octagonal  in  form,  and  will  abut 
upon  the  west  gable  of  the  present  class-room. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  in  her  Majesty’s 
Office  of  Works,  and  operations  are  expected  to 
be  begun  so  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are 
voted  by  Parliament. 

The  poorhouse  for  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
erected  some  years  ago  on  the  rising  ground  to 
the  west  of  Fettes  College,  has,  for  a few  years 
past,  been  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  parish,  and  plans  for  additions  to 
accommodate  192  inmates  have  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  D.  & J.  Bryce,  involving  an  outlay  of 
about  10,0001.  The  additions  consist  of  wings 
at  either  end,  in  front  of  the  main  building,  of 
four  stories  in  height,  the  upper  one  being  con- 
tained in  a high-pitched  roof  lighted  by  dormer 
windows.  Each  of  the  wings  has  a separate 
staircase,  and  can  be  shut  off  from  the  main 
corridor. 

Anew  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
erected  in  the  High-street  of  Portobello,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Stewart  & Menzies,  archi- 
tects and  civil  engineers.  The  building  is 
Gothic  in  style,  and  exhibits  more  of  the  engi- 
neering spirit  than  of  architectural  knowledge, 
some  of  the  details  being  exaggerated  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner.  The  church  con- 
sists of  a nave,  61  ft.  long,  and  transepts  66  ft. 
wide.  At  the  north-west  angle  there  are  a tower 
and  spire  rising  to  a height  of  130  ft.,  which 
form  a conspicuous  object  from  many  points  of 
view.  The  principal  entrance  towards  the  High- 
street  is  flanked  by  buttresses,  having  attached 
foliated  finials,  and  on  each  side  is  a two-light 
window  with  cusped  tracery,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  gable  is  pierced  by  two  large  windows 
and  a traceried  circular  window.  The  side 
elevations  show  three  large  traceried  windows, 
with  intervening  buttresses,  and  the  tran- 
| septs  have  four-light  traceried  windows,  with 
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circular  window  above.  There  is  a gallery 
over  the  main  entrance,  whioh  is  approached  by 
a stair  in  the  tower,  and  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  a congregation  of  700.  The  pulpit  is 
placed  in  a recess  at  the  south  end,  and  is 
backed  by  panelled  timber  work  with  crenellated 
top  and  finials,  and  over  this  is  a wheel-window, 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Ballantine 
& Son.  The  roof  is  of  open  timber  principals, 
plastered  across  at  the  collar-beam.  When  the 
scaffolding  was  up  for  the  erection  of  the  spire, 
it  formed  a very  striking  feature  as  seen  from 
the  railway,  suggesting  the  idea  that  a tower 
would  have  been  more  effective  on  the  site  than 
a spire.  Some  of  the  designs  submitted  in 
competition  showed  such  a feature. 


MUSSELBURGH. 

While  most  of  the  towns  and  hamlets  of 
Midlothian  are  making  progress  more  or  less 
rapid,  there  is  one  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
the  converse  position  in  the  case  of  Musselburgh, 
— an  old-world,  old-fashioned,  half-fishing,  half- 
manufacturing town,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Esk,  and,  next  to  Dalkeith,  the  most 
populous  township  in  the  county.  It  forms  one 
of  a triad  of  Parliamentary  burghs  on  the  east 
coast;  the  other  two  being  Leith  and  Portobello. 
But  long  before  either  of  these  municipalities 
had  risen  into  existence,  Musselburgh  was 
already  famous. 

" Musselburgh  was  a burgh 
When  Edinburgh  was  nane, 

And  Musselburgh  will  be  a burgh 
When  Edinburgh  is  gane  ! ”* 

So  sang  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  some  other 
ancient  poet  and  prophet  of  the  same  era ; and 
whatever  we  may  say  about  the  probable  truth 
and  fulfilment  of  the  propheoy,  the  poetry  is 
true  enough.  Musselburgh  was  not  only  a burgh 
in  the  modern,  but  in  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
sense  of  the  word  ; and  long  before  the  Saxons 
or  the  Northmen,  or  the  Danish  men,  had  set 
their  foot  on  the  fertile  shores  of  the  river 
Forth,  the  Roman  galleys  rode  at  anchor  in  its 
beautiful  little  bay  of  Fisherrow,  which  thus 
constituted  a seaport  of  the  province  of  Yalentia. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Musselburgh  was  also 
celebrated  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  annals 
of  Scotland.  Its  original  name  was  “Esk- 
mouthe,”  by  which  it  is  mentioned  once  or  twice 
in  the  pages  of  that  veracious  chronicler 
“ Simeon  of  Durham,”  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century.  It  appears  also  from  other  records 
to  have  had  a maritime  and  agricultural 
population  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian period.  In  the  year  1201  it  begins 
to  figure  in  the  contemporary  chartularies  as 
“ Muschelburg,”  which  accounts  for  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
barons  of  Scotland  assembled  to  swear  “ fealty” 
or  allegiance  to  the  infant  son  of  William  the 
Lion  of  Scotland,  who  was  afterwards  King 
Alexander  II.  In  the  reign  of  King  David  I. 
a grant  was  made  of  the  manor  of  Great 
Inveresk,  or  “ Musselburghshire,”  compre- 
hending Musselburgh,  Fisherrow,  the  church  of 
Inveresk,  with  its  tithes  and  pertinents,  toge- 
ther with  the  mills  and  fishings  of  the  manor,  to 
the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  ; and  this  grant,  like 
others  of  Saint  David’s,  was  confirmed  in  the 
year  1236  by  a bull  of  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
From  the  original  grants  the  monks  en- 
joyed a baronial  jurisdiction  over  the 
manor;  and  from  the  date  of  its  con- 
firmation they  acquired  the  increased  juris- 
diction  of  a regality.  Alexander  II.,  in  the 
year  1239,  granted  to  the  monks  a right  of  free 
forestry  over  all  the  lands  of  the  district;  and 
Robert  III.  gave  them  all  the  new  customs 
which  were  levied  upon  the  burgh.  We  may 
jaBt  add  here  that,  even  at  this  early  period,  the 
altar  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  had  risen  into  that 
importance  which  gradually  obtained  for  it  the 
character  of  the  most  celebrated  shrine  in 
Scotland.  The  chapel  and  hermitage  stood  on 
the  margin  of  the  links  immediately  beyond  the 
ancient  eastern  gate  of  the  town ; and  it  was 
nearly  as  well  known  and  frequented  during  the 
Middle  Ages  as  its  celebrated  Italian  prototype 
and  namesake,  and  was  believed  to  possess  the 
same  degree  of  sanctity  and  power  of  super- 
natural cure.  Its  pilgrimages  were  equally 
famous,  and  comprised  as  numerous  an  army  of 
devotees.  Even  King  James  Y.  performed  a 
pilgrimage  on  foot  to  the  chapel  of  Loretto 
from  Stirling  so  late  as  the  year  1530,  before 

* 1'hi®clarions  olll  stanza  will  be  found  in  "Chambers’s 
I opnlar  Rhymes  of  Scotland.”  Edinburgh.  8ro.  1842. 


setting  Bail  for  France  to  marry  the  celebrated 
Mary  of  Guise.  No  trace  of  it  now  remains  for 
the  study  of  the  aroh geologist.  Of  this  noble 
shrine  there  is  absolutely  no  vestige  to  be  found 
in  Musselburgh  at  this  moment.  The  ancient 
chapel  has  given  way  to  a modern  school ; and 
the  gardens  and  orchards  once  sacred  to  the 
prayers  and  orisons  of  the  pilgrims  are  now  the 
scenes  of  juvenile  games  and  the  diversions  of  a 
public  school.  The  very  courteous  head-mastor 
did  his  best  to  show  us  some  sculptured  stones 
on  our  last  visit,  but  we  could  discern  nothing 
of  an  earlier  date  than  a pediment  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  built  into  a side  wall  of  the 
garden. 

Musselburgh,  we  may  mention  incidentally, 
is  celebra'ed  as  a centre  of  the  celebrated  game 
of  Golf,  a pastime  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
Scotland,*  although  we  have  observed  it  has 
now  crossed  the  Tweed.  It  is  uncertain  when 
the  game  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  but  it 
was  practised  by  all  classes  during  the  reign  of 
KiDg  James  II.  Charles  II.  was  engaged  in 
playing  a game  on  Leith  Links  during  his  visit 
to  Scotland  in  1611,  when  the  news  was  brought 
to  him  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  whereupon 
he  threw  down  his  club  and  returned  in  great 
agitation  to  Holyrood  House. 

The  river  Esk,  which  cuts  the  burgh  into 
two  sections,  takes  its  rise  in  two  branches 
among  the  springs  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  united, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  Dalkeith  ; and,  swollen  in 
its  devious  and  tortuous  passage  through  the 
beautiful  glens  and  valleys  by  innumerable 
brooks  and  rivulets,  flows  through  the  arches  of 
the  old  Gothic  bridge  which  still  connects 
Musselburgh,  in  one  of  its  principal  thorough- 
fares, with  Fisherrow,  in  a slow  and  half- 
sluggish  condition.  Although  still  much 
polluted,  we  are  bound  to  report  that  the  river 
is  a perfect  pattern  of  purity  now  as  compared 
with  its  filthy  and  disgusting  condition  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  This  is,  doubtless, 
due  to  the  greater  oare  and  conservancy  of 
the  river,  induced  by  the  result  of  the  cele- 
brated Esk  pollution  case  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, which  some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
by  its  jocular  title  of  “ The  Lairds  against  the 
Millers.”  In  that  well-known  and  protracted 
trial  the  Lord  President  (Inglis)  laid  down  the 
law  in  a weighty  sentence,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated, — that  the  upper  proprietors  of  a 
river  are  bound  to  send  down  the  water  to  the 
lower  proprietors  undiminislied  in  quantity  and 
unimpaired  in  quality.  The  paper-makers  ac- 
cordingly had  to  erect  an  expensive  series  of 
retaining-ponds  for  their  liquid  refuse ; and  the 
Messrs.  Cowan,  with  their  well-known  spirit  and 
enterprise,  removed  their  esparto-mills  alto- 
gether from  Penicuick  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at  Musselburgh,  where  at  this  moment  the 
manufactory  of  the  pulp  forms  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  district.  Hard  by  these 
esparto-mills  we  noticed  another  curious  manu- 
factory of  fishermen’s  netting,  which  is  also 
carried  on  to  a very  large  extent.  We  may 
mention  here  that  we  have  ourselves  observed 
very  large  trout  taken  out  of  the  river  Esk  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  at  New- 
battle, — a phenomenon  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Esk  valley  have  been  unaccustomed  for 
the  space  of  a quarter  of  a century. 

The  modern  buildings  in  Musselburgh  are 
hardly  worth  noticing,  if  we  except  a very  neat 
episcopal  chapel  in  the  early  English  style,  built 
on  Sir  Archibald  Hope’s  grounds,  and  one  or 
two  villas,  particularly  those  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  inveresk.  The  old  town  - hall  has  no 
architectural  value  whatsoever,  unless  its 
antiquity  go  for  something,  for  it  is  certainly  the 
most  peculiar-looking  town-hall  we  have  seen 
in  Scotland  or  anywhere  else.  Of  course,  it  was 
origiually  a prison,  or  “tolbooth,”  and  was 
built  about  the  year  1590  from  the  materials 
taken  from  the  Chapel  of  Loretto;  for  which 
dilapidation  of  so  sacred  an  edifice,  by  the 
way,  the  burgesses  of  Musselburgh  were 
annually  excommunicated  at  Rome  for  sacrilege 
during  the  long  period,  as  Fullarton  tells  us,  of 
two  hundred  years.  The  council-chamber,  which 
we  looked  into,  is  of  a more  modern  date,  and  is 
the  Beene  sometimes  of  very  stormy  discussions. 
With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  this  ancient 
burgh,  the  less  we  say  the  better.  We  question 
very  much  if  such  a thing  exists.  The  water- 
supply  is  derived  from  the  Edinburgh  system, 
and  has  only  been  recently  introduced.  After 
taking  a look  at  the  very  picturesque  fishing 


cobles,  with  their  Bingle  lug-sail,  crawling  slowly 
sout  of  the  small  harbour  of  the  Fisherrow 
to  the  broad  and  blue  waters  of  the  Firth  oh 
Forth,  we  observed  at  the  Musselburgh  station 
a marble  statue  of  Dr.  Moir,  the  “Delta”  ok 
“ Blackwood,”  which  put  us  in  mind  that  this 
spot  had  been  the  scene  of  the  lives  and  labourc 
of  not  a few  eminent  Scotsmen. 

But,  unquestionably,  the  “pearl  of  great! 
price”  in  Musselburgh  is  the  old-fashionecc 
historical  mansion  of  Sir  Archibald  Hope,  ok 
Pinkie,  with  a glance  atw  hicli  we  shall  con-n 
elude  these  hurried  notes.  Pinkie  Houso  stands 
within  a belt  of  fine  old  trees  and  shrubbery,  ati 
the  south-west  extremity  of  the  High-streete 
and  bears  something  of  the  same  relation  tct. 
Musselburgh  that  the  Buccleuch  palace  does  tct 
Dalkeith.  The  salient  points  of  this  remarkable! 
old  house  are  briefly  these.  It  is  of  a very  early! 
Scotch  baronial  style, — a low  quadrangulan 
building,  obviously  unfinished,  with  very  steep 
gables  and  projecting  turrets.  A sculpturece 
fountain  stands  in  the  foreground,  in  the  welM 
known  form  of  a crown,  or  rather  a Papal  tiara'1 
which  distinguishes  the  fountain  in  the  esplanadic 
of  Holyrood  Palace,  and,  from  the  oircumstanctc 
of  its  also  being  found  at  Linlithgow,  would  seemi 
to  be  a characteristic  of  Scottish  baronial  archih 
tecture  in  its  original  and  probably  its  highest! 
form  of  expression.  An  air  of  antiquity.’ 
indeed,  hangs  over  the  whole  town, — whichi 
however,  is  no  manner  of  excuse  for  sluggish<l 
ness;  and,  as  we  understand,  there  are  plenty! 
of  Police  Bills  at  the  command  of  the  municipal! 
government.  Let  us,  therefore,  express  the  hoptf 
that  Musselburgh  may  soon  do  something  td 
emerge  from  its  old-fashioned  condition  ; and) 
like  its  Parliamentary  neighbours  Leith  ante 
Portobello,  address  itself  to  the  work  of  imn 
provement  and  reform. 


THE  CORPORATION  IMPROVEMENTS  A1 
WITITEFRIARS  AND  THE  NEW  CITY  OD 
LONDON  SCHOOLS. 


The  new  streets  and  other  improvements 
which  have  for  Eome  time  been  contemplated  ok 
land  lying  between  Tudor-street  and  the  Thames 
Embankment  are  about  to  be  carried  out,  anat 
preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the  workrl 
the  building  materials,  fixtures,  and  fittings  ot 
about  twenty  houses,  ranges  of  warehouses,  sheds! 
stabling  aud  workshops  in  Temple-stx-eet,  New! 
Wharf,  Grand  Junction  Wharf,  Pbcenix  Wharf.r 
and  Tudor-street,  were  Bold  by  auction  on  Tuese 
day,  by  Messrs.  Horne,  Eversfield,  & Co.,  and  thil 
land  will  now  immediately  be  cleared.  Thd 
improvements  include  the  construction  of  a new 
street,  running  north  and  south  between  Whited 
friirs-street,  at  its  Junction  with  Tudor-streete 
and  the  Embankment,  which  will  open  out  i 
direct  line  of  communication  between  Fleets 
street  and  the  Embankment. 

The  first  portion  of  the  works  in  connexioio 
with  the  erection  of  the  new  City  of  Londoio 
Schools,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  this  landii 
and  facing  the  Embankment,  has  already  beeie 
commenced.  The  land  has  been  enclosed,  ana 
the  ground  is  being  excavated  and  levelled  pren 
liminary  to  getting  in  the  foundations,  for  which’ 
Messrs.  Hill  & Higgs  are  the  contractors. 


PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE,  SANTA  MARIA  \ 
DEL  MAR,  BARCELONA. 


The  historical  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Man! 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Barcelona,  and,  perhaps: 
also  of  the  province  of  Catalonia.  A ohroniclel 
of  the  sixteenth  century  attributes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  Goths ; according  to  another  tradi-1 
tion,  it  is  supposed  that  the  primitive  church; 
named  Santa  Maria  de  las  Arenas,  occupying) 
the  same  site  on  the  seashore,  was  erected  upon) 
the  ruins  of  a Roman  temple  dedicated  tct 
Minerva. 

The  present  building,  next  to  the  majestic1!, 
cathedral  the  principal  temple  of  the  noblel 
city  of  the  house  of  Conde,  was  commenced  ini 
the  year  1329,  and  finished  in  1377.  It  consists! 
of  a nave  and  two  aisles,  and  may  be  described; 
as  at  once  bold  and  elegant.  They  are  separated 
by  grand  columns,  which  sustain  nineteen  archese 
and  lofty  vaults. 

The  exterior  corresponds  with  the  interior.ii 
The  two  high  Gothic  towers  include  much  beau-u 
tiful  work,  and  the  four  portals,  one  in  eaolr 
fa9ade,  are  justly  celebrated. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  principal  portal.il 


THE  BELGIAN  EXHIBITION,  1880. 

In  mentioning  recently  the  opening  of  the 
Brussels  Exhibition,*  we  spoke  of  the  building 
as  including  a semicircular  colonnade,  with  a large 
portal,  forming  a triumphal  arch,  surmounted 
by  a colossal  group,  the  colonnade  uniting  two 
“pavilions”  with  colonnaded  wings.  We  now 
give  a view  of  the  triumphal  arch,  and  of  one 
of  the  pavilions,  as  designed  by  M.  Bordiaux, 
architect.  The  pavilions  are  the  only  substantial 
partB  of  the  whole  yet  completed.  They,  in  fact, 
form  two  separate  buildings,  standing  boldly  out 
in  advance,  the  lateral  extensions  of  the  whole 
front  being  in  a line  with  the  central  portico  of 
the  colonnade.  At  present  this  adds  to  the 
effective  appearance  of  the  pavilions,  but  greatly 
dwarfs  the  rest.  As  to  the  final  effect  which 
this  arrangement  will  have  upon  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  whole,  it  is  far  too  early  to 
judge;  for  the  two  Bides  of  the  central  portal 
are  but  raised  to  half  their  height ; the  arch  is 
but  scaffolding,  and  only  the  basement  of  the 
semicircular  colonnade  has  been  built,  all  the 
rest  is  wood,  canvas,  and  rather  clumsy  make- 
believe,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  colonnaded 
lateral  extensions.  Built  substantially,  finished 
artistically,  and  admirably  situated  on  the  old 


• See  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  777. 


Champ-des-Manceuvres,  the  exhibition  building 
would  present  a front  that  any  Belgian 
might  contemplate  with  pardonable  national 
pride  as  he  approached  it  from  the  broad  length 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Loi.  Whether  the  eyes  of  the 
young  nation  are  not  larger  than  its  hands,  and 
whether  time  and  money  will  serve  to  make 
this  great  front  of  the  Belgian  Exhibition  building 
all  that  it  is  designed  to  be  before  the  exhibition 
itself  comes  to  an  end,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Along  and  against  the  basement  of  the  semi- 
circular colonnade,  on  each  side  of  the  central 
portico,  there  is  in  course  of  erection  a great 
amphitheatrical  gallery,  where  spectators  will 
be  grouped  at  the  several  fetes  which  during 
the  next  three  months  are  to  be  held  at  the 
exhibition.  The  intervening  space,  lately  cut  up 
with  traffic,  and  encumbered  with  constituting 
portions  of  portico,  colonnade,  and  gallery,  is 
now  handsomely  laid  out.  The  great  open 
space  leading  up  to  the  building  is  already 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  a beautiful  garden. 
It  is  laid  out  rather  more  according  to  the  rules 
of  pictorial  art  than  refined  taste,  and  the  many 
rather  than  the  few  will  be  consulted.  The 
many,  especially  in  the  hot  summer  weather 
that  is  yet  to  come,  will  remain  longer  outside 
than  in  the  building,  footing  the  broad  meander- 
ing walks,  amid  trees,  flower-beds,  cascades, 
waterfalls,  and  fountains,  and  in,  and  out,  and 


around  the  erections  now  being  raised  to  exemplify 
strength,  taste,  or  wondrous  utility  in  the  build- 
ing art.  There  will  be  but  two  restaurants  in 
the  grounds,  one  of  premier  ordre,  the  other 
dpointe  dujour ; but  several  burettes  will  supply 
cold  meats  and  other  substantial  refreshments  ; 
while  more  than  one  tasteful  building  offers  all 
manner  of  fancy  non-alcoholic  drink,  and  the 
very  fragile  refreshments  that  French  con- 
fectioners purvey. 

The  great  iron  and  glass  parallelogrammatic 
case  that  lies  behind  the  architectural  facade 
of  the  main  building,  and  wherein  the  nation 
shows  its  ruder  and  rougher  handiwork,  is  fully 
completed,  and  the  arrangements  for  light  and  air 
promise  to  be  effective,  and  to  present  a great 
contrast  to  those  of  the  exhibition  at  Paris  in 
1878.  Wood  is  judiciously  introduced  into  the  i 
roofing,  and  the  arrangements  of  white  and  very  ' 
artistically  colour-bordered  canvas  for  subduing  ; 
the  light  and  guiding  the  currents  of  air  are  • 
judicious  and  effective.  The  agricultural  and  l 
woods  and  forests  departments  alone  had  their  : 
exhibits  fully  laid  out,  and  were  ready,  with  i 
floors  swept  clean,  for  view  when  the  exhibition  i 
opened.  All  the  rest  was  more  or  less  disorder,  , 
while  in  many  parts  the  fittings  for  intended  1 
exhibits  were  wanting  to  the  extent  of  whole  2 
groups,  and  chaos  reigned.  Still,  judging  from  a 
the  compartments  more  or  less  forward,  the  e 
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THE  BELGIAN  EXHIBITION  BUILDING  : PAVILION. 


provision  alike  for  exhibitors  and  spectators  is 
ample,  and  everything  will  be  easily  seen,  and 
all  may  see  it.  The  internal  arrangements, 
decorations,  and  fittings  of  the  pavilion  of 
modern  art  present  a tout  ensemble  of  artistic 
beauty  most  admirable ; and  those  of  the 
pavilion  of  ancient  art  are  complete.  The  great 
avenue  and  vestibule  leading  from  the  great 
central  portico  so  long  a way  from  completion, 
will,  it  is  feared,  from  the  gold  and  Dutch 
metal  now  being  expended  upon  them,  be  some- 
what of  a glaring  failure.  But  one  must  with- 
hold judgment  until  the  decorations  are  nearer 
completion. 

That  the  buildings  and  erections  of  the  exhi- 
bition should  have  been  opened  in  so  unfinished 
a state  is  to  be  deplored ; but  70,000  square 
metres  are  a great  deal  of  ground  to  cover  in 
the  time  that  has  been  allotted  for  the  work. 
The  Belgians  are  not  inexperienced  in  suoh 
works,  but  this  is  a much  larger  undertaking  of 
the  kind  than  any  they  have  yet  compassed, 
being  fifteen  times  the  extent  of  their  Halles- 
Centrales  in  1874,  and  seven  times  the  space 
occupied  by  the  objects  of  health  and  for  the 
preservation  of  life  in  1876.  They  have  com- 
plained that  the  exhibition  which  they  made  of 
their  national  industry  in  Paris  in  1878  cost 
them  a million  francs,  and  have  boasted  that 
this  will  cost  them  but  200,000  francs  more. 
That  boast  is  over,  and  they  are  now  willing  to 
expend  double  the  estimate,  provided  that  the 
exhibition  be  but  a success,  and  win  for  their 
country  the  admiration  of  Europe  in  general 
and  great  surprise  and  a little  envy  on  the  part 
of  England  in  particular.  Special  facilities  are 
to  be  given  to  the  English  to  go  and  see,  judge, 
and  compare.  At  a conference  in  Brussels  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  South-Eastern, 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the  Belgian 
State  railways  and  of  the  Belgian  marine,  it  was 
resolved  that  at  stated  periods  during  the  exhibi- 


tion and  fetes  of  the  jubilee,  return  tickets 
between  London  and  Brussels,  viA  Ostend  and 
Calais,  should  be  issued  for  a single  fare. 


NEW  (R.C.)  CHURCH  OF  ST.  FRANCIS, 
GLASGOW. 

This  church,  which  is  now  being  built  for  the 
Franciscan  Friars  (the  Very  Reverend  Father 
Cuthbert  Wood,  guardian),  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Cumberland-street  and  Mathieson- 
street,  in  the  south  side  of  Glasgow. 

It  is  being  built  entirely  of  Williamswood 
stone,  both  for  facings  and  dressings.  When 
finished  the  church  will  consist  of  chancel  and 
chapels,  nave,  aisles,  baptistery,  choir  for  the 
friars,  west  gallery,  and  corridor  connecting 
the  friary  with  the  church.  The  nave,  which  I 
is  the  portion  now  in  course  of  erection,  con- 
sists of  seven  bays,  and  is  150  ft.  long.  The 
nave  is  38  ft.  wide,  and  the  aisles  are  13  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  the  total  width  being  72  ft.  The  height 
to  the  wall  plate  is  60  ft.,  and  to  the  ridge 
96  ft.  In  the  clearstory  there  are  triplets 
of  lancet-windows, (which  will  form  one  bold 
lantern,  a most  necessary  feature  in  a town  like 
Glasgow.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a buttressed 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  gallery.  The  roof 
is  composed  of  framed  main  and  intermediate 
principals. 

The  church  is  very  severe  in  style,  and  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  order  for  which  it  is  being 
built.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Fran- 
ciscan fathers  are  one  and  the  same  with  the 
“Friars  Minor”  or  “Grey  Friars,”  and  the 
following  few  particulars  of  the  ancient  founda- 
tion in  Glasgow  will  be  interesting  to  some  of 
our  readers. 

The  Friars  Minor  came  into  Glasgow  in  the 
year  1449,  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  William 
Turnbull,  then  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  were 


lodged  in  a private  house  in  or  near  the  High- 
street,  where  they  were  generously  supported 
during  twenty-six  years  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  Forsyth,  a canon  of  the  cathedral. 

Under  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  John  Laing, 
his  private  residence  was  extended  and  formed 
into  a regular  friary  in  the  year  1476.  This 
bishop  assisted  Canon  Thomas  Forsyth  in  erect- 
ing a church  and  cloister,  and  on  the  ninth 
Sunday  after  Pentecost  solemnly  consecrated 
the  same  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
Bishop  Turnbull  sent  the  first  F.  Guardian  of 
the  Glasgow  Friary  (F.  James  Muirhead)  to 
Rome  to  obtain  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  for 
the  foundation  of  the  Glasgow  University.  The 
first  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  same,  Elias 
Forbes,  afterwards  became  a Franciscan,  and 
died  in  the  Glasgow  Friary.  F.  Francis  Govan, 
second  guardian  of  the  house,  was  the  first  pro- 
vincial of  the  restored  Scotch  Francisoan  Pro- 
vince. The  friars  were  expelled  from  their 
home  in  1560,  and  their  church  and  house  ran- 
sacked under  the  Dnke  of  Chatelherault  and 
Earl  of  Argyll. 

After  an  absence  of  308  years,  the  Friars- 
Minor  were  re-established  in  Glasgow,  on  the 
south  side,  in  1868,  and  took  possession  of  their 
new  friary  in  1862, — the  same  year  that  the 
city  improvements  swept  away  the  last  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  ancient  structure,  which, 
along  with  the  “ Grey  Friars  Wynd,”  become 
things  of  history. 

The  church,  which  is  rapidly  rising,  is  expected 
to  be  completed  about  the  middle  of  next  year. 
The  whole  is  being  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Pugin 
& Pugin,  of  Westminster. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  nave  was  10,060L, 
but  subsequently  another  bay  waB  added,  whioh 
raised  the  total  cost  of  that  portion  to  about 
12,000Z.  Mr.  John  Devlin,  of  Glasgow,  is  the 
contractor ; the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Dalton. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ART  AND  THE 
DRAMA  ON  RELIGION. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a discourse  delivered 
on  Sunday  morning  last  ( apropos  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor)  by  the  Rev.  Jeffery  Worth- 
ington, at  Brixton  Unitarian  Church,  Effra- 
road.  Taking  as  his  text  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,*  the  preacher 
observed  that  the  “ diversities  ” of  which  the 
apostle  speaks  may  be  taken  as  inclusive  of  a 
range  extending  far  beyond  the  circle  of  “ gifts  ” 
and  “ administrations  ” and  “ operations  ” 
exercised  within  the  immediate  fold  of  the 
Church.  St.  Paul,  in  the  chapter  from  which 
the  text  is  taken,  is  writing  of  “ spiritual  ” gifts. 
But  surely  we  may  here  reckon  a vast  variety 
of  powers  that  are  accessory  to  and  often 
directly  promotive  of  the  reign  of  a true  faith 
and  a pure  religion.  Who,  for  instance,  shall 
estimate  the  influence  of  so-called  secular  art 
and  literature  in  relation  to  religion  ? I have 
no  intention  of  dwelling  upon  the  somewhat 
debated  question  of  the  introduction  into  our 
actual  worship  of  God  of  extensive  art  surround- 
ings, although  I have  never  had  any  hesitation 
in  avowing  the  deep-seated  conviction  that, 
when  taking  a due  place  only  in  relation  to 
matters  of  the  foremost  importance,  a careful 
attention  to  " the  beautiful,”  both  in  God’s 
House  and  God’s  Acre,  may  be  made  a large 
means  to  a noble  end.  Not  to  offend,  but 
rather  to  satisfy,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  un- 
doubtedly aids  the  reverence  of  many,  and 
surely  need  hinder  the  prayer  and  praise  of 
none.  There  are  but  few,  I think,  who  gaze 
upon  the  vaulted  roofs  and  stately  proportions 
of  some  venerable  cathedral,  or  upon 
“ Each  minute  and  unseen  part,” 
as  wrought  with  loving  hand  by  many  a humble 
devotee  of  art,  without  a sense  of  peace  stealing 
over  the  heart,  which  is  a fit  preparation  for  the 
attitude  of  adoration;  while  that  man  must  be 
indeed  devoid  of  some  manly  attribute  on  whom 
the  swelling  organ  and  the  solemn  anthem,  or 
the  apt  words  of  eloquent  pleading  from  an 
earnest  brother’s  soul,  tell  no  tale  whispering  of 
saintly  things.  This,  however,  is  not  the  matter 
for  chief  consideration  to-day.  I have  in  mind 
the  relation  of  Art  and  Literature  with  Religion, 
taking  Art  and  Literature  in  that  sense  which 
is,  with  a certain  absence  of  precision,  termed 
I secular.  D uring  the  past  week  there  was 
removed  from  the  midst  of  an  honourable 
career, — and  that  with  a measure  of  sudden- 
ness,— a neighbour  of  ours  in  this  South  London 
district,  who  has  been  for  many  years  intimately 
associated  with  the  world  of  art  as  well  as  of 
literature,  and  his  death  seems  a not  unfit  occa- 
sion shortly  to  dwell  upon  the  theme  which  has 
been  suggested.  It  was,  perhaps,  as  one 
specially  apt  to  descry  and  to  point  out  the 
original  genius  of  others,  that  the  late  Tom 
Taylor  (who  was  two  days  ago  followed  to  the 
grave  by  a gifted  company  of  mourners)  ex- 
celled. Yet  he  was  not  without  a measure  of 
originality  of  bis  own,  else  he  would  never  have 
attained  the  eminence  he  did.  He  exercised  his 
powers,  perhaps,  most  particularly  in  three 
directions : as  a professed  art  critic,  as  a dra- 
matio  author,  and  as  the  editor  of  a well-known 
publication,  at  once  passingly  popular,  and 
most  inoisive  in  good-natured  satire  of  the 
foibles  of  our  public  men  and  our  every-day 
customs  and  fashions.  Let  us  take  these  three 
directions  of  our  departed  brother’s  work  in  life, 
and  examine  the  bearing  of  each  upon  the  cause 
of  religion. 

I. — As  I thought  over  how  I should  speak 
this  morning,  there  lay  before  me  on  my  table 
a couple  of  volumes  consisting  of  a catalogue 
of  a great  “Art  Treasures”  exhibition,  held 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  of  the  handbooks 
to  the  various  departments,  in  which,  though 
originally  prepared  anonymously  for  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  I have  reason  to  know  that 
the  deceased  critic  had  a considerable  share. 
The  exhibition  to  which  I refer  was  held  in  the 
great  commercial  city  of  Manchester, — the 
centre  of  a district  more  populous  than  any 
other  in  the  Queen’s  dominions.  In  that  same 
centre  the  last  week  has  witnessed  the  formal 
proceedings  connected  with  the  foundation  of  a 
new  English  University.  “ What  do  you  want 
i with  a University  in  Manchester?”  has  been 


* “ There  are  diversities  of  Rifts,  but  tho  same  Spirit. 
And  there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same 
Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is 
he  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.” 


the  question  of  many.  And,  curiously  enough, 
a quarter  of  a century  ago,  a noble  duke  (on 
being  applied  to  for  a contribution  from  his 
gallery  to  the  exhibition  to  which  I have 
referred)  is  said  to  have  inquired,  “ What  in  the 
world  do  you  want  with  art  in  Manchester  ? ” 
The  fact  is  that  wherever  there  is  a great  popu- 
lation, and  where  a desire  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  cultured  few  to  raise  and  refine  the 
standard  of  culture  amongst  the  many,  there  it 
will  be  found  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  intro- 
duce the  potent  influence  of  art  as  well  as  of 
learning.  It  oannot  often  happen  that  great 
collections  of  art-treasures,  such  as  the  one  to 
which  I have  alluded,  can  be  placed  within 
public  reach.  The  works  of  noted  excellence 
have  become  private  property,  and  can  only 
be  gathered  together  by  means  of  much 
labour  and  self-denial.  Once  in  a gene- 
ration only,  perhaps,  can  the  matter  be 
accomplished.  Yet  even  such  an  occasional 
exhibition  is  of  unspeakable  value.  It  helps  to 
create  a taste, — to  promote  a craving, — for  the 
beautiful,  even  in  the  most  prosaic  of  people ; 
and  this  taste,  this  craving,  leads  to  the  adop- 
tion of  means  for  its  satisfaction.  Annual  ex- 
hibitions of  works  of  art  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  confined  to  the  metropolis  ; while  not  only 
the  mansions  of  the  rich,  but  the  cottage  homes 
of  England,  are  increasingly  adorned  with  the 
insignia  of  a larger  appreciation  of  art,  and  a 
more  refined  taste.  The  inexpensive  reproduc- 
tions, through  latterly-devised  processes,  of 
some  of  the  finest  known  pictures  and  statuary, 
have  helped  on  the  good  work,  and  the  man  who 
has  aimed  to  popularise  a knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  art,  and  to  educate  society  by  his  appre- 
ciative criticism,  is  worthy  of  a place  amongst 
those  upon  whose  tomb  a garland  of  honour 
shall  be  thrown.  Will  any  one  ask  what  is  the 
bearing  of  all  this  upon  religion  ? It  is,  indeed, 
sadly  true  that  history  bears  record  of  those 
who  adored  the  outwardly-beautiful,  and  knew, 
seemingly,  no  deeper  thought.  Yet  it  may  be 
that  they,  even,  were  less  coarse  and  brutal 
than  otherwise  they  would  have  been.  And 
how,  in  other  cases?  Questions  concerning 
what  has  been  aptly  termed  the  “ Philosophy  of 
the  Beautiful  ” must  not  come  under  lengthy 
consideration  now.  This,  however,  may  be  Baid, 
to  use  the  phraseology  of  Victor  Cousin, — that 
“Artis  the  representation  of  the  ideal.”  And 
here  we  touoh  the  key-note  of  an  answer  to  the 
question.  Passing  by  the  current  fashion  of 
excessive  realism  in  art, — which  its  noblest 
devotees  have  always  acknowledged  as  con- 
nected with  a sincere  effort  to  school  the  artist 
for  higher  things, — let  me  quote  a sentence  or 
two  from  Cousin’s  discourse,*  translated  into 
our  own  tongue  : — 

“Nature  is  an  artist  that  enwraps  the  ideal  in  variable 
contingent  forms,  and  these  fornu,  more  or  less  debase 
tho  moral  idea  enshrined  within  them.  Art  is  a perfected 
Nature  ihat  conceives  of  unity  beneath  variety,  of  the 
general  with  the  particular,  the  moral  with  the  physical, 
tho  absolute  with  the  relative,  the  ideal  with  the  real,  and 
that  strives  to  reproduce  the  object  of  this  conception, 
but  by  means  more  faithful.  Art  imitates  nature  in  this 
sense:  it  draws  out  the  moral  idea  sketched  in  every 
object.  Art  surpasses  nature  in  this  sense  : it  renders  the 
forms  more  pure  and  more  in  unison  with  tho  moral  idea 
they  express.  Art  undoubtedly  does  not  realise  the 
ideal  in  very  deed,  but  it  bestows  upon  it  more  clearness 
and  higher  majesty.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  under- 
stand this  sentence,  * Art  is  the  representation  of  tho 
ideal.’  ” 

The  author  from  whom  I have  borrowed  this 
suggestive  thought  includes  here  a reference 
to  Poetry  and  Music,  placing  Painting,  Sculp- 
tnre,  and  Architecture  last  in  rank,  “ because 
[he  asserts]  their  action,  more  limited,  has  in 
view  works  more  special  and  confined  than  that 
of  Poetry  or  of  Music,  and  consequently  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  ideal.”  Finally, 
setting  a law  before  the  artist,  Cousin  adds, — 

“ Endeavour  to  appreciate  by  your  taste  the  beauty  pre- 
sented you  in  Nature,  but  do  not  be  contented  with  this 
merely  meditative  opinion,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
philosopher ; display  your  genius  ; set  the  ideal  free  from 
ihe  enthralment  of  the  real,  and  bring  back  the  absolute 
afresh,  clothed  in  purer  forms.  If  you  shut  yourself  up 
within  the  narrow  boundary  of  the  individual  and  the 
variable,  your  works  will  vanish  and  be  forgotten,  like  a’l 
that  is  changeful.  That  you  may  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts 
of  other  men,  lay  hold  on  that  which  never  passes  awav, 
the  absolute,  the  ideal,  the  pure  idea  of  the  beautiful ; 
this  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  Intinite  Being, — of 
God.” 

And  thus,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  led  to  a con- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  Art  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  Religion.  The  true  artist  cannot 
satisfy  his  conception  of  the  ideal,  doubtless. 
But  if  he  does  his  best,  he  rouses  the  noblest 
sympathies  of  his  fellow-men,  and  leads  them 

* The  Philosophy  of  tho  Beautiful.”  By  Victor  Cousin. 
Translated  into  Englieh  by  J.  C.  Daniel. 


also  behind  the  veil  that  hides  the  solemn 
mysteries. 

II.  — Having  under  review  the  varied  labours 
of  the  man  whose  just-terminated  earthly  course 
has  suggested  these  remarks,  we  have  next 
briefly  to  note  the  bearing  of  the  Drama, — and 
more  particularly  of  a certain  class  of  the 
Drama, — upon  the  religious  culture  of  to-day. 
Time  was, — and  time  is,  in  certain  quarters, — 
when  to  place  the  two  terms,  “ the  stage  ” and 
“the  pulpit”  in  any  sort  of  juxtaposition  were 
to  commit  a terrible  impropriety.  Yet,  at  the 
present  moment,  we  have  actually  existing, 
amidst  the  numberless  societies  aud  clubs  of 
London,  one  specially  designed,  to  bring  to- 
gether the  teachers  of  the  stage  and  the  teachers 
of  the  Church,  or,  in  other  terms,  those  profes- 
sionally connected  with  the  drama,  and  the 
clergy  of  tbe  Established  and  other  Churches. 
The  association  appears  to  have  a considerable 
measure  of  success,  and  the  aim  set  before  its 
members,  viz.,  to  raise  the  high  moral  tone  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  surely  pure 
and  virtuous  enough  to  secure  such  sympathy 
and  support  as  may  be  accorded.  None  who 
know  the  history  of  the  English  stage, — to 
specialise  the  criticism, — but  must  admit  in 
sorrow  the  misuse  to  which  it  has  often  been 
subjected,  and  a plausible  exouse  has,  indeed, 
existed  for  those  who  avow  themselves  distinct 
opponents  of  the  theatre  under  any  practically 
possible  conduct.  I am  disposed,  however,  to 
the  conviction  that  the  good  far  outweighs  the 
possible  evil,  which  is  not,  indeed,  when  the  stage 
is  duly  supervised,  in  any  way  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  theatre  itself.  I spoke  just  now  of 
the  fact  that  a particular  class  of  drama  was 
suggested  to  us  to-day,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  chiefly  exercised 
his  dramatic  faculties  by  seeking  to  “ hold  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature,” — to  delineate  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  temptations  aud  conquests 
over  temptation,  of  his  heroes  and  his  heroines. 
The  same  critical  faculty  which  enabled 
him  to  point  out  the  excellence  or  the  de- 
fects of  a work  of  art, — which  also,  indeed, 
gave  him  the  power  of  sketching  the  bio- 
graphies of  Haydon  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, — 
further  came  to  his  aid  when  dealing  with  the 
characters  introduced  upon  the  stage.  Doubt- 
less in  the  case  of  the  drama, — as  in  the  cases 
of  poetry,  music,  and  painting,  the  dictum  of 
Cousin  that  “ art  is  the  representation  of  tbe 
ideal”  may  bo  accepted,  and  the  greatest 
dramatic  masters  produce  their  dramatis  per- 
sona in  consistence  with  a carefully-elaborated 
study  of  mankind  at  large.  Contemplation  has 
been  evoked,  and  in  the  creatures  ultimately 
made  to  strut  upon  the  stage,  all  men  recognise 
features  and  traits  of  character  in  which  they 
have  a share,  and  for  which  they  are  conscious 
of  a deeply-seated  sympathy.  But  a more 
ordinary  type  of  the  drama, — and  one  which  is 
especially  popular  in  these  days, — finds  its 
sphere  of  work  in  what  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pared with  the  realistic  school  of  painting.  The 
characters  of  the  play  are  just  such  as  may  be 
met  with  any  day  in  the  City  bank  or  the  West 
End  drawing-room,  in  the  workman’s  cottage  or 
the  nobleman’s  mansion,  in  the  haunts  of  vice 
or  amidst  the  ways  where  virtue  shines  trium- 
phant. We  see  our  neighbours  photographed, 
and  sometimes  ourselves  too.  And  though  we 
may  affirm  that  here  is  not  the  highest  form  of 
the  drama,  yet  we  must  admit  that  there  is 
presented  to  us  a form  which  may  be  made 
highly  conducive  to  good  morals, — ay,  very 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  that  true  religion  which 
crowns  morality  with  its  own  beautiful  crown  of 
Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love.  There  is  a power 
in  hand,  then,  here : one  that  may  be  made  to 
preach  sermons  to  those  whom,  alas  ! the  pulpit 
does  not  reach. 

III.  — I have  left  myself  but  a moment  or 
two  to  speak  of  the  late  Mr.  Taylor’s  editorship 
of  the  most  popular  of  our  satirical  periodicals. 
But  the  healthy  influence  exerted  over  a circle 
that  scarce  knows  a bound  needs  no  new  asser- 
tion or  proof.  In  many  a happy  home, — in 
every  newsroom  of  the  land, — at  each  railway 
bookstall, — through  the  window  of  its  birth- 
place in  Fleet-street, — the  genial  humour  and 
merry  wit  of  Punch  are  enjoyed  to  the  full. 
None  ought  to  be  offended  by  its  sallies,  and 
many  should  be  warned  by  its  half-veiled 
wisdom.  I go  further,  for  I am  well  convinced 
that  faults  have  been  corrected,  and  moral 
victories  achieved,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  this  keen,  though  generous,  monitor.  Now 
aud  theD,  moreover,  we  have  noted  in  its  pages 
some  record  of  tender  memories  and  loving 
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honour  of  brethren  gone  to  the  far-off  land  (far- 
off  and  yet  bo  very  near  !)  ; and  we  have  felt 
how,  behind  the  critic’s  lash,  was  concealed  the 
spirit  of  Christian  feeling  and  Christian  trust. 
I doubt  not  but  that,  ere  many  days  are  over, 
we  shall  read  a similar  “ In  Memoriam,"  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  I have  named  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  we  shall  be  assured  how  wo  shall 
miss  from  our  midst  one  whose  pure  motive  and 
high  intent  rendered  him  not  only  a valued 
private  friend,  but  also  a devoted  servant  of  the 
brethren  whom  he  saw,  and  of  the  God  whom 
he  conld  not  see. 


PRIZE  DRAWINGS  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Tue  drawings,  and  a few  models,  for  which 
prizes  have  been  awarded  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  this  year,  have  been,  as 
usual,  collectively  exhibited  in  one  of  the  exhibi- 
tion galleries  adjoining  the  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens. We  may  add  that  they  were  very  in- 
conveniently placed  for  visitors  in  a far  remote 
gallery  on  the  upper  floor,  the  route  to  which 
was  not  to  be  found  without  a good  deal  of 
interviewing  of  police  officers.  If  it  is  desired 
that  it  should  be  a subject  of  interest  to  the 
public,  it  would  be  better  to  exhibit  the  collec- 
tion in  a more  easily  accessible  room,  and  give 
some  clear  announcement  of  it  at  the  proper 
entrance. 

The  whole  collection  of  drawings  does  not 
Bhow  any  material  alteration  in  general  merit 
from  those  of  last  year.  As  usual,  the  deco- 
rative work  is  the  best.  The  figure-drawing 
does  not  show  any  attempt  at  original  thought 
or  design  ; on  the  contrary,  one  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  its  exceedingly  prosaic  character. 
The  drawings  from  the  life  seem  mostly  taken 
from  models  possessing  no  qualities  which  could 
be  said  to  lend  themselves  to  the  suggestion  of 
graceful  or  picturesque  pose  or  expression  ; and 
one  oannot  help  feeling  a doubt  whether  this 
kind  of  rather  laboured  drawing  from  inferior 
models  is  at  all  likely  to  evoke  in  the  students 
any  feeling  for  the  really  expressive  power  of 
the  human  figure.  Of  careful  and  painstaking 
work  there  is  a good  deal ; but  we  confess  to  a 
feeling  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  vulgarity  in 
the  drawings  of  this  class,  arising  partly  from 
the  subjects,  partly  from  the  want  of  style  and 
feeling  in  the  artists.  To  copy  carefully  and  in 
a black  heavily-shaded  Btyle,  the  imperfections 
of  some  rather  ill-shaped  figures,  seems  a process 
too  much  calculated  to  stifle  the  real  art-feeling 
in  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  substitute  for  it 
a cold  attempt  at  mechanical  accuracy.  One 
does  not,  of  course,  expect  studies  from  the 
life  to  represent  always  Apollos  and  Yen  uses, 
but  we  have  seen  many  studies  that  repre- 
sented much  more  of  artistic  feeling  than 
these.  The  drawings  from  the  round  (casts) 
are  mostly  good  ; and  some  of  the  anatomical 
studies  are  very  thorough  and  well  drawn.  We 
may  mention  a drawing  in  Bepia  of  a skeleton, 
with  the  figure  outlined  upon  it,  by  Mr.  W.  Fer- 
guseon,  which  is  excellent,  and  has  received  a 
“National”  book -prize.  As  far  as  we  can 
understand  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  De- 
partment, however,  the  adjective  “ National  ” 
does  not  convey  that  the  student  has  beaten  all 
others  in  the  kingdom  in  that  class  of  drawing, 
for  the  word  seems  to  be  tacked  on  indiscrimi- 
nately to  a very  large  proportion  of  the  prizes. 
Bat  we  have  given  up  trying  to  understand  the 
numerous  terms  which  are  used  in  a special 
sense  belonging  to  the  Department  alone,  whose 
awkwardness  and  affectation  in  dealing  with 
the  English  language  seems  part  of  a system. 
The  prevalence  of  red  tape  is  conspicuous  also 
in  the  elaborate  system  of  numbering  and 
ticketing  everything,  which  makes  the  descrip, 
tions  of  the  drawings  look  like  a sum  in  arith- 
metic. As  a sample : in  connexion  with  one 
drawing,  an  architectural  one,  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, we  noted  the  following  various  nume- 
rations : the  author  of  the  drawing  is  in  one 
relation  “ 5759,”  in  another  he  is  “ 38  N”  (if  we 
read  the  ticket  right)  ; at  the  foot  of  the  draw- 
ing “23  A”  is  placed  after  his  name,  and  he  is 
described  as  having  received  a “ National  Bronze 
Medal 420,”  and  a “third-grade prize 712, — 1880.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  with  all  this  effort,  that  the  posi- 
tion and  status  in  the  Department  of  the  author 
of  the  drawing  are  sufficiently  defined  to  the 
official  mind,  though  the  result  is  hardly  intelli- 
gible to  outsiders  ; but  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  we  had  more  figure-drawing  and  fewer 
figures  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 


There  is  not  much  development  of  oil  paint- 
ing, the  most  prominent  works  being  three 
studies  of  still-life,  for  one  of  which  a gold 
medal  has  been  gained  by  the  artist,  Mr. 
Watson,  and  a silver  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  each  of  the  other  two.  They  are  not  hung  in 
a good  light,  and  are  probably,  therefore,  seen  to 
disadvantage.  The  gold  medal  work  is  carefully 
finished  and  harmouious  in  colour,  but  is  heavy  in 
appearance,  and  we  are  again  struck,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  figure- drawings,  with  the  want  of 
artistic  feeling ; there  seems  no  effort  to*  realise 
any  charm  in  the  grouping  of  the  decorative 
objects  portrayed,  only  a dull,  dead  realism. 
To  say  of  a still-life  picture  that  it  is  deficient 
in  life  may  seem  a contradiction  in  terms,  but 
that  is  the  impression  these  paintings  give  us. 
The  still-life  drawings  in  water-colour  have  more 
sparkle  and  more  feeling  for  incidents  of  light 
and  colour,  and  there  are  two  or  three  admirable 
specimens  among  them.  When  we  come  to  the 
decorative  work,  the  standard  is  much  higher, 
and  there  is  a good  deal  of  design  among  the 
works  of  this  class  which  is  as  good  as  it  can 
be  in  colour  and  form,  taking  the  artists  on 
their  own  ground,  though  we  find  too  much  of 
naturalism,  and  should  like  to  see  a little  more 
studied  conventionalism  in  the  wall-paper  de- 
signs and  other  things  of  that  class.  Among 
some  of  the  decorative  work  we  noted  as  very 
successful  a design  for  a tapestry  curtain  (Mies 
Denley,  Lambeth)  ; a design  very  well  drawn 
and  coloured,  for  a perforated  Parian  vase  in 
Indian  style,  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  of  Worcester, — 
a place  from  which  one  naturally  expects 
ability  in  designing  ornamental  ware  ; 
various  wall  - papers,  among  which  one  by 
Mr.  Farnsworth  (Nottingham)  is  remarkably 
good,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
conventionalised  and  more  thoughtfully  com- 
posed than  most  of  the  others.  A sheet  of 
pencil  outline  studies  of  historic  styles  of  orna- 
ment, by  Mr.  W.  Stevenson  (Edinburgh),  though 
not  exactly  design,  shows  careful  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  different  schools  of  ornament. 
The  design  for  a ceiling  suitable  for  a synagogue 
(Mr.  Bradburn,  Coalbrook-dale),  in  which  em- 
blems of  Jewish  faith  and  ritual  are  worked  iuto 
the  design,  has  a great  deal  of  merit  both  in 
design  and  in  its  careful  and  elaborate  drawing. 
There  are  many  very  pretty  designs  for  lace, 
among  which  we  may  single  out  two  for 
flounoings,  by  Miss  Emily  Heise  (Birkenhead), 
which  are  charming.  Some  designs  for  chintzes, 
by  Mr.  Sewell,  are  very  pretty  and  very  effective, 
and  suitable  ; and  the  Owen  Jones  prize  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Smith  for  a design  for  fireplace 
tiles,  based  on  honeysuckle,  which  is  very  pretty 
and  original,  but  not  quite  sufficiently  conven- 
tionalised to  have  pleased  Owen  Jones  himself. 

Nothing  among  the  architectural  work  seems 
worth  mentioning.  The  drawings  for  which 
prizes  are  bestowed  are  mere  commonplace 
pieces  of  imitation  Gothic,  or  very  ordinary 
house  designs,  with  no  feeling  or  originality  in  a 
single  instance  that  we  noticed  ; all  we  can  say 
is,  that  we  saw  nothing  among  them  so  posi- 
tively and  absurdly  bad  as  we  remember 
noticing  in  one  or  two  former  collections.  The 
conclusion  from  the  whole  seems  to  be  that  the 
Department  is  a good  Bchool  for  the  promotion 
of  decorative  design,  but  in  the  other,  and  what 
are  in  some  respects  higher,  walks  of  art,  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  evoking  much  artistic  feeling. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

It  has  just  been  decided  to  build  a wooden 
temporary  church  for  use  whilst  the  choir  of 
this  cathedral  is  being  built.  The  structure  is 
to  be  at  once  commenced,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
up, — in  about  two  months’  time, — the  present 
building  will  come  down,  all  but  the  Bouth 
chancel  aisle  wall,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, it  is  intended  to  incorporate  into  the  new 
building.  The  wooden  church,  which  will  hold 
about  400  worshippers,  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
north-east  Bite,  in  such  a way  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  footings  of  the  cathedral  foundations  ; 
the  choir  will,  therefore,  be  completed  without 
any  interference  with  the  temporary  structure. 
The  stones  of  the  old  church  will  he  all  incor- 
porated in  the  new  walls.  The  work  of  re- 
storing the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  to  its 
proper  perpendicular  will  be  one  of  some  little 
difficulty.  It  is  8 in.  out  of  the  upright,  and  the 
stone, — a soft  Elvin, — being  all  face-bedded,  is 
terribly  decayed.  The  work  upon  it  is  of  a 
particularly  rich,  though  somewhat  late,  cha- 
racter, not  altogether  unique  in  Cornwall,  the 


church  of  St.  Mary  Magdelene  at  Launceston 
exhibiting  similar,  even  much  more  elaborate 
work,  all  over  its  exterior. 

Under  the  managing  olerk  of  works,  Mr.  James 
Bubb,  of  London,  to  whom  the  carrying  ont  of 
the  work  of  the  cathedral  is  entrusted,  a staff  of 
men  are  engaged  in  getting  in  the  footings  of 
the  east  end  of  the  choir.  These  go  right  down 
to  the  solid  shillet  rock  beneath,  which  forms  a 
splendid  foundation.  The  concrete  for  the 
foundations  is  made  with  the  stone  of  the  old 
houses  which  originally  stood  upon  the  site  now 
to  be  built  upon.  The  wooden  staging  that  . 
was  used  at  the  late  royal  ceremonial  has  all 
been  sold  by  auction,  and  removed.  Both  the 
foundation-stone  and  the  memorial  one  are  of 
grey  Cornish  granite.  The  former  is  from  the 
Mabe  Quarries,  near  Penryn,  and  the  latter 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Dennis,  six  miles 
north-west  of  St.  Austell.  The  foundation-stone 
stands  upon  the  plinth  of  the  north-east  angle 
buttress.  It  measures  3 ft.  8 in.  by  2 ft.  1 in. 
by  II  in.  The  memorial-stone  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  church,  and  occurs  in  the  south 
arcade,  three  bays  from  its  western  respond. 
The  base  and  one  course  of  the  column  that 
would  occur  there  were  fixed  prior  to  the  cere- 
mony. Upon  this  the  Prince  placed  another 
course,  which  forms  the  memorial  in  question, 
and  since  then  yet  another  has  been  added  on 
the  top  of  it,  all  in  St.  Dennis  granite.  Mr.  Dan. 
Delafield  is  the  foreman. 


VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  ELY  PLACE. 

Tuf.  value  of  land  and  property  in  Ely-place 
was  shown  by  a sale  of  houses  there  which 
took  place  at  the  Auction  Mart  last  week. 
Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield  offered  for  sale,  under 
an  order  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ten  free- 
hold houses  on  the  east  and  west  Bides.  Amongst 
the  advantages  which  the  property  was  said  to 
possess,  it  was  stated  that,  being  on  the  verge 
of  the  City,  but  just  outtide  the  liberties,  it  i 
was  free  from  many  of  the  burdens  of  citizen- 
ship and  taxation,  whilst  its  central  position,  1 
with  facilities  of  access  both  from  the  east  and  I 
the  west,  gave  it  a great  value  both  for  pro-  1 
fessional  and  commercial  purposes.  The  par-  ■ 
ticulars  also  stated  that  as  all  the  ground  leases  i 
were  about  to  expire,  some  of  the  present  ; 
tenants  were  only  holding  on  sufferance  at  . 
nominal  rente,  and  that  the  houses  would  be  ) 
surrendered  iu  good  repair.  The  information  was  i 
added  that  Ely-place  is  governed  by  its  own  i 
commission,  under  a special  Act  of  Parliament.  . 
Mr.  Bousfield,  the  auctioneer,  before  offering  the  i 
property,  which  consisted  of  ten  lots,  adverted  1 
to  the  substantial  character  of  the  buildings,  , 
although  old,  remarking  that  after  having  stood  I 
for  a period  of  something  like  ninety-nine  y ears, 
they  were  Btill  in  the  very  best  of  condition,  , 
and  far  more  substantial  than  many  other  houses  j 
which  had  been  erected  during  the  present  ctn-  ■ 
tury.  He  added  that  should  any  purchasers  i 
intend  to  rebuild,  they  would  find  in  the  houses  s 
as  they  now  stood  some  of  the  very  best  timber , 
and  other  materials  equally  good.  The  sale  i 
then  proceeded,  the  first  lot  consisting  of  a :> 
house  containing  a ground  area  of  1,138  super- 
ficial feet,  being  sold  for  3,5201. ; lot  2,  a house 
and  ground  area,  1,120  ft.,  3,4001. ; lot  3,  ground  < 
area  1,090  ft.,  3,5001.  ; lot  4,  1,116  ft.,  3,6401.  ; 
lot  5,  1,340  ft.,  2,9001. ; lot  6,  1,498  ft.,  3,6001. 
lot  7,  1,529  ft.,  3,4501. ; lot  8,  1,538  ft.,  3,3001. 
lot  9,  1,523  ft.,  3,6501. ; lot  10,  1,520  ft.,  3,6101.1 
The  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  tot 
34,5501,  the  average  price  obtained  for  the; 
several  lots  being  about  31.  per  foot. 


Public  Art  Museums.— Through  the  efforts: 
of  the  Bradford  Free  Library  and  Art  Musenmi 
Committee,  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington) 
Museum  have  been  induced  to  vary  in  then 
favour  the  usual  regulations  with  respect  t<t 
loans  of  artistic  objects  to  provincial  museumc 
which  prevent  the  loan  of  such  objects  to  corpp> 
rations.  Hitherto  such  loans  could  only  bit 
obtained  through  schools  of  art,  or  by  electing 
members  of  the  schools  of  art  as  members  of  thil 
Art  Museums  Committee.  Official  informatioi 
of  the  change  referred  to  has  been  receiver) 
from  the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  M*1 
W.  T.  M’Gowan,  Town  Clerk  of  Bradford,  and  .i 
deputation  has  been  appointed  by  the  Bradforc 
Free  Library  and  Art  Mueeum  Committee  t 
confer  with  the  officials  at  South  Kensingto: 
with  the  view  to  the  selection  of  suitab.lf 
objects. 
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WALSALL  SEWERAGE  SCHEME. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Walsall  Town 
Council,  the  chief  business  was  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sewage  scheme  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  borough  surveyor  (Mr.  W.  J.  Boys), 
iu  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee.  These  were  given  after 
full  consideration  and  final  rejection  of  the 
schemes  which  were  sent  in  to  compete  for  the 
200  guineas  which  the  Council  offered  as  pre- 
miums. 

The  Borough  Surveyor’s  report  on  the  new 
scheme  commences  by  stating  the  general  idea 
in  the  following  words  : — “ In  order  that  you 
may  be  able  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
question,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  the 
area  of  the  borough  is  8,089  acres,  the  present 
population  being  estimated  at  58,460,  residing 
in  10,707  houses,  the  present  estimated  daily 
average  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  disposed  of 
being  calculated  from  a population  of  57,000  at 
40  gallons  per  head  = 2,280,000  gallons,  or 
10,1781  tons.  The  quantity  of  sewage  to  be 
disposed  of  day  by  day  may  appear  large, 
but,  after  careful  gaugings  extending  over  a 
long  period,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  rainfall  at  Walsall,  which  was  during 
the  decade  ending  1877,  *68  in.  per  week,  or 
33  55  in.  per  annum,  I am  of  opinion  that  40 
gallons  per  head  per  day  is  the  proper  quantity 
to  be  estimated  for.  I propose,  for  the  purpose 
of  my  scheme,  to  divide  the  borough  into  two 
districts, — viz.,  Walsall  and  Bloxwich, — and  to 
deal  with  the  whole  of  the  sewage  from  each 
district  separately,  by  gravitation,  and  without 
any  chemical  treatment  whatever.  The  Walsall 
district  comprises  the  town  of  Walsall,  Cald- 
more,  Palfrey,  Pleck,  Bescot,  James  Bridge,  Park 
Brook,  Birchills,  Bloxwich-road  as  far  as  Pratt’s 
Bridge,  Coal-pool,  Sargent’s-hill,  and  Park-lodge, 
— the  area  being  about  5,302  acres,  part  rural 
and  part  urban,  with  a population  estimated  at 
47,460.  The  scheme  provides  an  outlet  for  the 
drainage  of  all  the  places  mentioned,  and  every 
house,  and  the  estimate  includes  the  cost  of  all 
outfall  and  branch  sewers  that  are,  in  my 
opinion,  now  necessary.  The  sewage  from  this 
district  will  flow,  by  gravitation,  to  the  land 
selected  for  the  purification  thereof, — viz.,  the 
Brockhurst  Farm,  and  other  land  adjoining,  and 
will  be  discharged  at  three  levels  commanding 
the  whole  of  the  land.  A portion  of  the 
Walsall  sewage  which  I propose  to  discharge 
into  subsidence  tanks  at  the  lowest  level  (t  e., 
by  the  outfall  sewer  near  Wallow’s-lane,  now  in 
course  of  construction)  is  largely  diluted  with 
subsoil  water  and  waste  tap-water;  it  contains 
a large  quantity  of  trade  refuse  of  various 
colours,  chiefly  from  the  tanyards  and  curriers 
and  other  trades  where  dyes  are  used.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  sewage,  which  I pi'o- 
pose  to  discharge  at  higher  levels,  will  be  purely 
domestic,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  land  direct 
without  passing  through  the  tanks.  The  Blox. 
wich  district  is  to  the  north  of  Pratt’s  Bridge, 
and  includes  Bloxwich,  Blakenall,  Leamore, 
Harden,  Wallington-heath,  Little  Bloxwich, 
Fishley,  Goscote,  Sneyd-lane,  Broad-lane,  and 
Bloxwich-road  coming  down  to  Pratt’s  Bridge, — 
the  area  being  about  2,778  acres,  with  a scattered 
population  of  about  11,000.  The  sewage  from  a 
population  of  about  9,500  residing  in  the  district 
will  flow  by  gravitation  to  the  land  selected 
for  its  purification,  which  adjoins  Slacky-lane, 
Goscote.  The  quality  of  the  sewage  from  this 
district  is  purely  of  a domestic  character,  and 
may  be  applied  direct  to  the  land.  The  scheme 
provides,  as  far  as  is  practicable  with  one 
system  of  sewers,  to  exclude  the  rain  water ; 
and  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  disposal  of 
the  storm  water  by  overflows  or  storm-water 
outlets  at  convenient  places.”  After  fully 
describing  the  plans  showing  these  details,  the 
report  proceeds, — “ The  land  proposed  for  the 
purification  of  the  Walsall  sewage  is  known  as 
the  Brockhurst  Farm,  and  other  land  adjoining 
thereto,  near  Bescot  Station ; it  comprises  an 
area  of  175a.  Or.  36p.  or  thereabouts,  including 
watercourses,  roads,  farmyards,  and  buildings  ; 
it  is  partly  situate  in  the  parishes  of  Walsall, 
West  Bromwich,  and  Wednesbury,  and  joins  up 
to  a part  of  the  land  where  the  West  Bromwich 
sewage  is  to  be  treated.  Thirty-four  trial  holes 
have  been  excavated  in  this  land,  to  an  average 
depth  of  5 ft.,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
grouud ; these  prove  that  about  152  acres  of 
this  land  is  such  that,  if  properly  under-drained, 
it  will  be  very  suitable  for  the  purification  of 
sewage.  A portion  of  the  land,  about  13  acres, 
is  of  a retentive  nature  and  clay,  and,  in  my 


opinion,  is  not  so  suitable ; but,  notwithstanding 
this,  I have  included  it  in  the  scheme,  believing 
that  it  will  be  more  economical  to  treat  for  the 
whole  than  pay  a large  price  for  severance  and 

take  a portion  only The  land  proposed 

for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  from  the 
Bloxwich  district  is  situate  on  the  northern  side 
of  Slacky-laue,  Goscote ; it  comprises  an  area 
of  21  acres  or  thereabouts,  including  canal  basin, 
max-1  pit,  cottage  and  garden,  and  watercourse ; 
uearly  the  whole  of  it  is  situate  withiu  the 
Borough,  a small  portion,  less  than  one  acre, 
being  in  the  parish  of  Pelsall.” 

The  report  proceeds  to  explain  the  system  of 
purification  proposed,  — namely,  subsidence  in 
tanks  and  filtration  through  closely  under- 
drained land.  It  also  points  out  why  this  is 
advocated,  — namely,  because  broad  irrigation 
would  necessitate  taking  more  land  than  can  be 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  because 
chemical  treatment  is  both  uncertain  and  ex- 
pensive. It  then  proceeds,  — “The  proposed 
outfall  sewers,  designed  for  this  district,  are  at 
such  a level  that  the  sewage  from  all  the  exist- 
ing sewers  will  be  intercepted  thereby,  at  the 
same  time  affording  ample  facilities  for  inter- 
cepting the  sewage  from  those  places  stil  un- 
sewered. Special  care  has  been  taken  in 
choosing  the  line  of  these  sewers,  to  secure 
good  gradients  for  all  the  sewers  without  deep 
cuttings,  thereby  reducing  to  a minimum  the 
first  cost  and  future  maintenance.  The  outfall 
sewers  are  designed  to  contour  the  lands 
through  which  they  pass,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  outlets  at  suitable  points,  to  enable 
the  intervening  lands  to  be  irrigated,  if  and 
when  required.  The  scheme  provides  for  three 
outfall  sewers  for  the  Walsall  district,  viz. — 1st. 
The  main  outfall  sewer,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, to  receive  the  sewage  from  a popula- 
tion of  about  34,500,  and  low  enough  to  drain 
the  lowest  house  in  the  borough.  Another  out- 
fall sewer,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  exist- 
ing sewer  in  the  road  to  Palfrey  to  receive  the 
sewage  from  a population  of  about  2,000,  and 
low  enough  to  drain  all  the  houses  that  may 
hereafter  be  erected  on  the  Palfrey  side  of  the 
town.  A third  outfall  sewer  from  Ablewell- 
street,  to  consist  of  iron  pipes  laid  to  a hydraulic 
inclination  of  1 in  592,  to  receive  the  sewage 
from  a population  of  11,000.  The  combined 
delivering  capacity  of  these  sewers  will  be  equal 
to  14,525.000  gallons  per  day,  so  that  ample 
provision  is  made  for  a large  increase  in  popu- 
lation. There  will  be  two  outfall  sewers  for  the 
Bloxwich  district.  The  scheme  provides  for 
sewering  all  the  declared  streets  where  sewers 
are  necessary,  and  the  cost  is  included  in  the 
estimates.  The  length  of  sewers  required  in 
the  Walsall  district  being  200  lineal  yards,  9 in. 
diameter ; 2,477  lineal  yards,  12  in.  diameter ; 
2,755  lineal  yards,  15 in.  diameter;  and  882  lineal 
yards,  18  in.  diameter.  Thelengthof  sewers  neces- 
sary in  the  Bloxwich  district  being  832  lineal 
yards,  9 iD.  diameter;  3,167  lineal  yards,  12  in. 
diameter;  2,323  lineal  yards,  15  in.  diameter; 
and  366  lineal  yards,  18  in.  diameter.”  A sum- 
mary of  the  estimates  is  also  given,  and  shows 
the  pi-obable  cost  to  be, — Walsall  and  Bloxwich 
districts:  Land,  including  cost  ef  provisional 
order,  arbitration,  and  other  legal  charges, 
under-draining,  preparing  surface,  levelling, 
making  cai-riers,  and  engineering  tanks,  main 
cai-riers,  engine-house,  turbine,  pumps,  pipes 
and  alteration  to  brook  course,  51,3801.  4s.  Id. 
Outfall  sewers, — Walsall  district,  11,3601. 0s.  3d.; 
Bloxwich  district,  3,297 1.  Is. ; total,  14,6571. 
Is.  3d.  Branch  or  street  sewers, — Walsall 
district,  2,8521.  lls. ; Bloxwich  district,  2,724 Z. 
0s.  5d. ; total,  5,5761.  lls.  5d.  Add  10  per  cent, 
for  contingencies,  7,1611.  7s.  8d. ; total  7S.7751. 
4s.  5d.  To  this  the  scheme  adds, — “ The  annual 
working  expenses  in  utilising  and  pui-ifying  the 
sewage  on  the  proposed  farms  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  crops  and 
other  produce ; I do  not,  therefore,  charge  the 
soheme  with  any  expense  in  manipulating  the 
sewage  ;”  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  annual  cost,  viz. : — “ To 
repay  principal  and  interest  on  loans  for  the 
land  and  works  necessary  for  the  purification 
of  the  sewage, — viz.,  on  land  at  4 per  cent,  per 
annum,  extended  over  a period  of  fifty  years, 
and  on  works  and  other  charges  at  4 per  cent., 
extended  over  a period  of  thirty  years,  will 
x-equire  an  annual  instalment  of  2,5401.  6s.  8d. 
Outfall  and  branch  sewers,  total  estimated  cost, 
20,2331.  12s.  8d. ; to  repay  principal  and  interest 
at  4 per  cent,  per  annum  on  a loan  of  20,2441., 
in  thirty  years,  will  require  an  annual  instal- 
ment of  1,1701.  Os.  7d.  Total  annual  cost  of 


purification  and  collection,  3,7101.  7s.  3d.  To 
repay  principal  and  interest  on  a loan  of  7,1611., 
in  thirty  years  at  4 per  cent.,  will  require  an 
annual  instalment  of  4141.  2s.  6d.  Annual  cost 
of  maintenance  of  sewers,  pumps,  pipes,  &c., 
2001.  Total  annual  cost,  4,3241.  9s.  9d.”  The 
scheme  is  designed  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a 
population  of  100,000,  so  that  no  further  sewers 
will  be  necessary  for  some  time. 

The  Town  Council  resolved  to  adopt  and  carry 
out  the  scheme. 


No.  42,  OLD  BROAD-STREET. 

The  premises,  No.  42,  Old  Broad-street,  re- 
cently in  the  occupation  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  are  in  course  of 
demolition,  the  business  of  the  bank  having 
been  removed  to  premises  in  Throgmorton 
Avenue.  The  house  is  not  of  any  great  interest 
in  point  of  art  or  age,  but  is  a fair  type  of  a 
London  merchant’s  house  of  100  years  ago,  and 
as  these  houses  are  gradually  disappearing  from 
the  City  to  make  way  for  Btructux-es  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  record  its  destruction. 

“ Iu  June,  1780,”  said  Sir  Charles  Reed  the 
other  day,  in  the  course  of  a speech  in  which  he 
contrasted  the  present  condition  of  the  metro- 
polis with  its  condition  a century  ago,  “ London 
was  in  the  hands  of  a fierce  aud  lawless  mob  ; 
incendiary  fires  were  burning  in  every  direction, 
the  trained  band  were  called  out,  tho  military 
were  quartered  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  summoned  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
on  the  Mansion  House  was  posted  a royal  pro- 
clamation in  the  following  words  : — ‘ That  the 
outrages  committed  by  bands  of  desperate  and 
abandoned  men  in  various  parts  of  this  metro- 
polis have  so  far  overborne  all  civil  authority 
....  that  I feel  myself  obliged  by  every  duty 
and  affection  for  my  people  to  suppress  in  every 
part  those  rebellious  insurrections  ....  by  the 
application  of  the  force  entrusted  to  me  by 
Parliament.’  ” 

These  “ rebellious  insurrections”  were  after- 
wards known  as  the  Gordon  riots.  Broad-street 
was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  the 
trained  bands,  or  City  Volunteers,  and  the 
people,  in  which  some  five  or  six  of  the  latter 
were  killed  and  others  taken  prisoners,  by  which, 
as  a contemporary  account  states,  “ the  first 
damp  was  struck  into  the  spirit  of  outrage.” 

The  house  No.  42,  Broad-sti-eet,  is  shown  on 
the  left  of  the  picture  of  the  Riot  in  Broad- 
street  on  the  7th  of  June,  1780,  painted  by 
Francis  Wheatley,  of  which  an  engraving  was 
published  by  Messrs.  Boydell,  dedicated  to  the 
London  Light  Horse  Volunteers  and  Military 
Foot  Association,  which  associations  appear  to 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  efforts 
to  subdue  the  rising,  and  were  publicly  thanked 
by  the  City  authorities  for  their  exertions. 

From  this  plate  the  house  appears  to  have 
undergone  but  little  change  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  the  only  alteration  perceptible 
being  the  covering  the  whole  of  the  brickwork 
with  cement,  and  the  removal  of  the  two  lamps 
which  formerly  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  doorway. 

The  house  was  in  all  probability  originally  an 
inn,  with  the  sign  of  the  White  Horse.  In  old 
maps  a narrow  alley  is  show  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  called  White  Horse-place.  Union-court, 
which  adjoins  the  house  on  the  south,  was  for- 
merly called  White  Hoi’se-yai'd,  and  this  name 
was  in  all  likelihood  changed  to  its  present  title 
after  the  Act  of  Union  of  1800. 


From  the  Pyrenees. — Dr.  Phene  writes  us 
that  in  making  a survey  of  the  mountain 
d’Espiaup,  near  the  Spanish  frontiei’,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  he  found  circles  and  ovals  formed  of 
stone,  like  those  on  Dartmoor,  and  both  straight 
and  curved  avenues.  He  has  also  witnessed 
the  ceremony  of  the  fires  of  St.  John,  on  the  eve 
of  his  festival.  The  fires  are  lighted  by  the 
clergy  while  a service  is  chanted,  and  after  the 
burning  the  charred  wood  is  distributed  to  every 
household,  and  kept  religiously  all  the  year,  as 
wa3  the  custom  in  Britain  before  the  Christian 
era.  At  one  of  those  fires,  at  Luchou,  living 
sei'pents  are  burned  in  the  flames.  He  is  at 
present  making  an  examination  of  the  antiqui- 
ties in  the  Balearic  Islands,  for  a comparison  of 
the  Talayots  of  Minorca  with  those  of  Malta, 
and  with  the  similar  structure  found  by  him  in 
Brittany. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[July  24,  1880. 


RESUSCITATION  OP  OLD  ART. 

The  practice  of  architecture  in  modern  times 
has  been  so  different  from  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  periods  of  Mediaaval  and  Classical  art, 
and  a comparison  of  results  is  so  little  favour- 
able to  the  present  system,  that  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  revert  to  the  old  method  of  proce- 
dure, or,  at  least,  to  adapt  it  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  day,  especially  as  we  are 
justnow, — as  regards  style  or  mere  fashion, — 
in  a rather  uncertain  and  transitional  state. 

Looking  back  into  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
architectural  world,  we  see  that  “ there  were 
giants  in  those  days  j”  while  a glance  at  the  last 
few  hundred  years  forces  from  us  the  melancholy 
confession  that  in  them  there  were  but  pigmieB. 
If  we  ask  ourselves  what  really  noble  edifice, — 
what  great  original  work, — has  been  accom- 
plished in  modern  times,  we  stand  abashed  at 
the  answer,  “ None.”  If  a really  original  edifice 
exists,  which  competent  judges  would  venture 
to  say  is  equal  in  merit  to  some  well-known 
ancient  structure,  it  must  be  altogether  an  ex- 
ceptional e'xample.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  very  magnificent,  but  they  are  so  only  from 
the  profusion  of  forms  and  details  borrowed 
from  fifteenth-century  remains,  but  which  are 
not  at  all  of  the  nineteenth.  They  are  honour- 
able to  the  skill  of  their  designer,  considering  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  their  erection;  credit- 
able if  we  admit  that  mere  resuscitation  is  the 
proper  work  of  a modern  architect.  But  re- 
suscitation of  the  dry  bones  of  antiquity  was 
not  the  principle  that  produced  the  great  work 
of  Classical  or  Mediaeval  times.  On  the  contrary, 
the  old  was  constantly  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  the  new.  The  improvement  and  perfection 
of  one  style  was  the  rule,  however  long  it  took. 
The  Greeks,  with  a mental  perfection  which  the 
world  can  no  longer  match,  required  at  least 
four  centuries  to  bring  a single  style  to  perfec- 
tion. It  was  only  by  almost  innumerable,  and 
most  gradual  changes,  that  they  eventually 
produced  that  perfect  example  of  architecture, — 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The  Byzantines  and 
Arabs  also  adopted  a single  style,  and  produced 
great  and  beautiful  architectural  work.  In  the 
West  of  Europe,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  same 
method  was  pursued,  and  each  progressive  step 
in  the  gradual  development  of  style  was  an 
illustration  to  a page  of  history.  Thus,  in 
ancient  times  the  results  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory. The  vital  principle  of  originality  was 
everywhere  at  work,  and  noble  buildings  rose 
in  all  countries. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  difference? 
How  is  it  that  in  modern  times  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  originality  of  all  power  to  design 
a really  noble  edifice  that  is  not  evidently  more 
or  less  a copy  of  some  other  building  or  its 
details,  more  or  less  a mere  adaptation, — in 
fact,  a lithic  plagiarism  ? Have  the  religious, 
political,  and  social  circumstances  of  recent 
generations  eradicated  the  power  of  original 
conception  and  design,  or  have  we,  as  archi- 
tects, been  at  fault  in  our  mode  of  working  in 
our  architectural  practice  ? 

The  facts  above  stated,  and  a little  considera- 
tion of  our  ways  and  doings  in  these  days,  points 
to  the  latter  as  the  cause  of  modern  architec- 
tural failures.  Whether  from  vanity,  or  the 
desire  to  attract  public  attention,  or  the  eager- 
ness to  grow  suddenly  rich, — from  whatever 
cause, — there  is  a restless  working  in  numerous 
styles,  the  very  principles  of  some  of  which  are 
as  opposite  as  the  poles  asunder.  Since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  there  have  been  nearly  a 
dozen  changes  of  style,  and  now  we  have  again 
the  Anneite  fashion, — a new  birth  of  an  older 
Renaissance.  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  Revolu- 
tionary, Queen  Anne,  Greek,  Gothic,  Italian, 
Renaissance,  have  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession  during  300  years.  Deducting  100 
years  for  the  Hanoverian  period  and  100  for 
revolutionary  Cromwellian  and  Interregnum 
periods,  when,  strictly  speaking,  there  was  no 
architecture,  we  have  a little  period  of  twelve 
years  or  so  for  each  fashion  against  the  400 
which  the  Hellenic  architects  required  to  perfect 
one. 

To  come  to  our  own  day.  In  the  present 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  the  designs 
for  modern  buildings  range  in  style  from  the 
period  of  the  Plantagenets  to  that  of  the  Hano- 
verians. Of  course,  there  is  a great  cleverness 
and  much  beauty  in  the  designs,  but  scarcely 
such  as  to  make  the  reflective  observer  happy, 
for  he  cannot  help  asking  himself,  “ Shall  we 
ever  do  anything  really  original  at  all  equal  to 


the  work  of  the  great  ages  of  art  if  we  continue 
our  present  method  of  dilettanti  copying  this, 
that,  and  other  Btyles  for  mere  fashion’s  sake, 
and  our  present  mere  antiquarian  draughtsman- 
ship, which  are  alike  unworthy  of  the  true  archi- 
tect and  of  any  national  encouragement  ?”  Quite 
as  rational  would  it  be  for  a fashionable  man  to 
don  a Tudor  or  even  Georgian  suit,  and  appear 
to-day  in  it  in  Kensington-gardens  or  Regent- 
street,  but  his  friends  would  probably  question 
his  sanity,  although  the  dress  of  those  periods, — 
from  an  art  point  of  view, — was  more  beautiful 
than  that  worn  by  men  of  the  present  day. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
these  remarks,  that  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
or  the  next  conference  may  initiate  for  us,  or 
help  us  to  initiate,  some  better  principle  of 
architectural  practice  by  which  the  efforts  of 
all  shall  be  concentrated  upon  one  style  that 
may  be  decided  to  be  the  best  suited  to  national 
and  social  requirements.  By  this  means, — as 
like  causes  produce  like  effects, — there  may  be 
not  only  such  a thing  in  the  future  as  an  Anglican 
style,  but  national  buildings  that  may  fairly 
and  favourably  be  compared  with  the  architec- 
tural chefs-d’oeuvre  of  past  ages.  As  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  tells  us  that  we  are  of  a race  which  pro- 
duced some  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, we  must  by  nature  possess  the  power  to 
do  great  things  in  art,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
hope  that  the  power  only  wantB  proper  direc- 
tion.   H.  T. 


THE  TRUE  CRITIC. 

Give  me  the  critic  with  a mind  well  stored, 

A judgment  balanced,  and  a heart  sincere, 

To  pick  my  faults,  and  set  me  in  the  way 
When  I have  miss’d  the  beautiful,  the  true; 
Not  some  coarse  blatant,  with  outpour  of 
words, — 

All  foul  extremes,  that  reek  of  prejudice, — 
Whose  reason  lists  from  Truth’s  just  equipose, 
And  dang’rous  heels  o’er  to  the  depths  of 
wrong: 

Nor  subtle  flatt’rer,  with  a diction  smooth, 
Trimming  to  all,  as  changed  occasion  prompts, 
Who  fools  the  dullard  into  outward  show, 

To  don  fine  airs  but  natural  to  the  best, 

Or  weighs  down  genius  with  his  fulsome 
praise, 

With  sense  of  shame  to  be  bespatter’d  so, 

By  one  inconstant  to  the  paths  of  truth. 

Where  artist  fails  the  oritic  can  but  aid 
To  make  that  whole  which  else  would  seem 
a part, 

A falling  short  of  perfect  excellence, — 

Of  excellence  in  work,  in  work  still  low, 
Compared  with  that  grand  spiritcraft  divine, 
That  excellence  the  critic  cannot  word, 

The  excellence  that  flows  from  deeper  source, 
The  unseen  schooling  of  the  inmost  soul. 

Meter. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Guest,  F.S.A.,  died  suddenly  at  his 
residence  at  Rotherham,  on  Sunday  last,  while 
preparing  to  attend  church.  Mr.  Guest  was 
well  known  for  his  industry  in  historical 
researches.  His  latest  work  was  “The  History 
of  Rotherham.” 

Mr.  Edmund  James  Smith,  C.E. — We  regret 
to  learn  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  died  some- 
what unexpectedly  on  Wednesday  morning  from 
the  effects  of  an  operation  which  he  had  under- 
gone. His  name  has  recently  been  prominently 
before  the  public  as  the  principal  witness  before 
the  House  of  [Commons  Select  Committee  on 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply.  He  was  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Smiths  & Gore,  past- 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors, 
member  of  the  Northern  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  Associate  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Crown  Receiver  for  the  Northern 
Counties,  and  surveyor  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  After  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament last  year,  Sir  R.  Cross,  the  then  Home 
Secretary,  entrusted  to  him  the  work  of  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  the  water  supply  of 
London,  and  of  negotiating  with  the  water 
companies  for  the  purchase  of  their  under- 
takings. 


Exeter  Hall.  — We  understand  that  the 
committee  for  the  altering  of  the  hall  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion have  requested  Mr.  A.  Pite,  Messrs.  Searle, 
Son,  & Hayes,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bell  to  submit 
designs  and  estimates  for  the  same. 


ARCHITECT  AND  CONTRACTOR. 

A correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — 

“A  has  a contract  for  a large  building,  and 
has  made  a sub-cootract  with  B to  lay  Portland 
cement  concrete  floor  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  C.,  who  happens  to  be  the  architect  under 
whom  A has  to  work.  The  work  having  to  a 
certain  extent  proceeded,  Mr.  C.  notices  to  A 
that  it  is  a mixture  of  lime  and  cement  B is 
putting  dowD,  and  orders  the  work  laid, — value 
over  300i., — to  be  taken  up.  A sends  a copy 
of  this  notice  to  B,  and  insists  on  breaking  his 
contract.  B asserts  most  positively  that  no 
lime  whatever  has  been  used,  and  offers  to 
abide  entirely  by  the  arbitration  of  four  of  the 
best  known  architects.  A deolines  to  do  this, 
relying  on  that  condition  of  the  .contract  that 
the  work  was  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  C.  alone. 

Now,  as  a fact,  none  but  the  best  cement 
was  used, — no  lime  whatever.  B’s  character 
is  considerably  damaged  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
work.  What  remedy  has  B ? We  are  told 
none  against  A,  the  terms  of  the  contract  being 
that  the  work  was  to  be  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  C.  Please  say  if  an  architect  can  make  a . 
sweeping  charge  of  this  kind  with  impuuity.  , 
B asked  Mr.  C.  for  an  explanation,  but  he  * 
ignores  B,  simply  acknowledging  A in  the  i 
matter.  Your  opinion  is  anxiously  looked  for 
by  many  contractors. 

B,  the  Sufferer.” 

*#*  We  can  give  but  little  satisfaction.  It  : 
seems  to  us  that  B has  no  remedy  against  1 
A,  or  the  architect,  unless  some  kind  of  fraud  1 
existed.  The  determination  of  a particular  i 
person  has  been  made  supreme,  and  those  who  : 
have  put  him  above  them,  and  raised  him  to  a i 
guast.judioial  position,  must  for  good  or  ill  abide  : 
by  his  decision.  At  the  same  time,  so  much  : 
depends  on  the  wording  of  the  contract  that,  if  I 
all  the  facts  were  known,  something  more  e 
favourable  to  the  sub-contractor  might  possibly  j 
be  said.  Proper  advice  should  be  taken.  One  < 
practical  point  occurs  to  us,  viz.,  what  was  the  i 
difference  in  the  material  relaid  from  that  puti 
down  in  the  first  instance, — though  we  are  not  I 
quite  sure  from  the  letter  whether  the  work  was  £ 
completed  by  some  one  other  than  B,  which  t 
might  materially  affect  the  question.  Thus  the  t 
suggestion  would  occur,  would  an  aotionfor  libel  i! 
lie  at  the  suit  of  B against  C ? To  which,  i 
again,  comes  a counter  suggestion.  Possibly  in  r 
that  case  the  architect  could  plead  that  the  e 
communication  was  a privileged  one.  As  to  the  e 
first  question,  however,  we  feel  no  doubt ; for  >i 
the  position  of  architects  is  so  like  that  of  a ? 
judge  that  one  can  give  an  opinion  on  broad  c 
principles  subject  to  any  special  terms  in  con-  i 
tracts. 


LION’S  HEAD  BY  THE  LATE  SIR  EDWINS 
LANDSEER. 

One  of  the  colossal  lions’  heads  mentioned  in  r 
our  article  on  “ LionB  and  Eagles,”  of  May  29:1 
(vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  653),  has  been  placed  in  the  firsts 
large  entrance-room  of  the  South  KensiDgtonn 
Museum.  It  is  at  present  in  plaster  of  Paris,  butu 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually,  as  we  suggested-c 
before,  it  will  be  preserved  in  some  more  durable!* 
material,  by  being  exactly  copied  by  electro-o 
deposit,  in  copper,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  delicate!* 
touches  of  texture,  on  which,  as  in  his  paintings,? 
so  much  of  the  felicity  of  effect  of  this  greatj 
artist’s  work  depends. 


ACCIDENTS. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  roof  and  a portion; 
of  the  wall  of  a stable  situated  at  Pope’s-hill,! 
Shadwell,  fell  into  the  street  with  a crash.  Fouro 
children,  aged  between  three  and  six  years,  wha 
were  playing  in  the  road  at  the  time,  werer 
struck  by  the  falling  dibris,  and  injured  in  a 
more  or  less  serious  manner.  They  were  oon-c 
veyed  to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  ShadwelU 
The  building  is  stated  to  belong  to  what  is  i 
known  as  the  Shadwell  Estate. 

A lofty  obelisk,  which  is  in  course  of  erection* 
on  Tower-hill,  Beaumaris,  as  a public  memooi 
rial  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  formerly! 
lord-lieutenant  of  Carnarvonshire,  suddenly  fele 
on  Monday  morning,  a number  of  workmen  having; 
a very  narrow  escape.  The  monument,  whiclc 
was  to  have  been  formally  unveiled  next  week.  ; 
stood  in  a very  exposed  situation,  and  it  ii  i 
supposed  that  the  recent  heavy  storms  weakened; 
its  foundations. 
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THE  NEW  HALL  Off  THE  SCOTTISH 
CORPORATION. 

Tins  interesting  building,  which  was  opened 
on  Wednesday  last  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  is  thus  described  by  its  architect,  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson:  — 

The  New  Scots’  Hall,  Crane-court,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  has  been  erected  in  the  years 
1879-80,  upon  the  site  of  the  hall  destroyed  by 
lire  on  the  15th  November,  1877.  A building 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
architect  of  the  corporation,  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments and  accommodation  of  the  new  building. 
After  much  consideration  it  was  determined  to 
adopt  a suggestion  of  Mr.  Shand,  member  of  the 
committee,  that  the  new  hall  should  be  built  on 
the  space  occupied  by  the  old  main  building 
next  Crane-court  and  by  the  four  blocks  of  dwell- 
ings in  Fleur-de-Lis-court,  which  had  been 
burned  down  in  the  general  conflagration.  Three 
of  these  block  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  main 
building,  and  one  was  to  be  left  uncovered  to 
afford  an  opening  into  Fleur-de-Lis-court  from 
the  northern  court  lying  between  the  main 
building  and  the  old  chapel  in  Trinity  Church- 
passage.  This  open  space  would  thus  afford  light 
and  air  to  Fleur-de-Lis-court  and  the  premises 
of  the  Corporation, — an  arrangement  the  more 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  occupants  in  the 
Scots’  Corporation  premises,  as  the  dwellings  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  are  closely  packed  and 
densely  occupied.  Another  part  of  this  scheme 
was  that  the  block  of  the  old  chapel,  next 
Trinity  Church-passage,  should  be  left  quite 
distinct  from  the  new  buildings,  and  available 
to  be  let  or  sold,  as  the  Corporation  might 
deem  best. 

The  new  block  of  buildings  as  carried  out 
consists  of  three  stories  in  height,  the  lower- 
most one  being  occupied  by  the  entrance-hall 
from  Crane-court,  and  by  the  principal  stair- 
case, as  also  by  a back  entrance  for  pensioners 
from  the  north  court,  with  a secondary  staircase 
for  them.  There  is  a spacious  chapel,  having 
1,450  ft.  superficial,  and  a height  of  17  ft.  for 
the  congregation  of  pensioners  on  pay-days,  and 
the  religious  service  on  that  occasion.  There 
are  also  convenient  easements  for  the  pensioners 
in  attendance.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
principal  feature  of  the  building ; that  is,  the 
hall  for  the  annual  and  other  meetings  of  the 
governors,  and  for  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business  of  the  corporation.  It  has  a northern 
aspect,  and  is  43  ft.  9 in.  long  by  18  ft.  wide  and 
16  ft.  high  in  the  clear.  It  is  well  lighted,  with 
a central  bay-window  and  two  large  windows  on 
the  north  side.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  is 
the  fireplace,  with  a handsome  white  marble 
chimney-piece,  resembling  that  at  Craigievar 
Castle,  Scotland  (illustrated  by  Billings  in  his 
“ Baronial  Buildings  ”),  with  granite  columns  on 
each  side,  and  surmounted  by  a large  coat  of 
the  Royal  arms,  as  at  Craigievar,  here  heraldi- 
cally emblasoned.  It  is  of  Btone,  and  was  saved 
from  the  unhappy  conflagration  of  1877,  and, 
consequently,  is  a precious  relic  of  the  past. 
Over  these  arms  are  two  panels,  containing  the 
shields  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  Rothsay,  president  of  the 
corporation  ; and  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  quartered  with  the  arms  of 
their  Royal  and  Imperial  Princesses,  so  as  to 
produce  a pleasing  variety  in  the  two  panels, 
and  at  the  same  time  a compliment  to  the  two 
illustrious  princesses.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  in 
twenty-nine  like  panels,  which  run  along  the 
three  sides  of  the  hall,  immediately  under  the 
ceiling,  with  shields  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  or 
chieftains  of  clans  and  representatives  of  his- 
torical Scottish  families,  who  may  be  disposed 
to  contribute  their  armorial  bearings.  So  natural 
a series  would  keep  alive  the  traditional  spirit  of 
feudal  brotherhood,  a leading  and  attractive 
feature  of  the  Scottish  character.  This  would 
to  a degree,  and  for  the  present,  serve  to  re- 
place the  picture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a por- 
trait of  his  Majesty  King  William  IV.,  by 
Wilkie,  and  various  other  paintings  whioh  deco- 
rated the  old  hall,  but  were  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

Adjoining  the  hall  is  the  committee-room, 
about  19  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  a clerk’s 
office,  about  23  ft.  long  by  an  average  width  of 
14  ft.,  whioh  two  rooms  and  hall,  with  the  prin- 
cipal and  pensioners’  staircases,  oocupy  the  whole 
area  of  the  first  floor.  The  story  above  has  a 
private  room  for  the  secretary  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  nine  other  residential  apartments  for 
the  two  under-officers  (visitor  and  collector  and 
the  beadle),  with  their  several  conveniences 
attached,  and  they  are  well  lighted  and  airy. 


The  architect  has  sought  to  infuse  into  the 
building  as  much  as  possible  of  the  national 
sentiment.  He  has  therefore  largely  adopted  in 
the  ornamental  details  the  lion  rampant,  the 
thistle,  and  similar  emblems  ; and,  in  the  archi- 
tectural arrangement,  the  high-pitohed  roof  and 
small  turrets  to  the  front,  and  such-like  features 
of  Scottish  architecture. 

The  Building  Committee  have  proceeded  with 
the  greatest  economy  in  the  ereccion  of  the  new 
building,  consistent  with  its  purpose  and  as  a 
representative  establishment. 

The  Corporation  had  to  receive  3,7687.  from 
the  insurance  company ; and  proceeded  to 
receive  tenders  from  well-known  builders  for 
the  main  erection,  the  lowest  one  being  for 
5,778 l.t  from  Mr.  Hobson,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  whose  work  has  been  carried  out  very 
satisfactorily. 

There  have  been  executed  other  additional 
works,  which,  with  professional  charges,  furni- 
ture, and  other  disbursements,  will  altogether 
exceed  the  funds  immediately  applicable  to 
building  purposes  by  a large  balance  of  5.000Z., 
which  must  be  raised  by  special  donations  from 
the  friends  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the 
Scottish  poor,  in  order  not  to  cripple  the  funds 
appropriated  to  their  relief. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  a special  general  meeting  on  Monday  last 
(Mr.  John  Whiobcord,  F.S.A.,  president,  in  the 
chair),  held  in  accordance  with  By-laws  LXLV. 
and  LXXr.,  to  authorise  the  sale  of  2,300Z.  Three 
per  Cent.  Consols,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
the  remaining  liabilities  in  respect  to  the  recent 
premises  alterations,  and  of  reimbursing  to  the 
ordinary  funds  a portion  of  the  advances  made 
therefrom,  the  discussion  was  opened  by  the 
President,  and  continued  by  Mr.  Henry  Currey, 
member  of  council ; Mr.  Joseph  Jennings,  Fellow ; 
Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  Fellow;  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates,  member  of  council;  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith, 
Fellow;  Mr.  David  Brandon,  F.S.A.,  member  of 
council;  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Fellow;  Mr. 
Octavius  Hansard,  member  of  council  ; Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  F.S.A. , Fellow  ; Mr.  Charles  Fowler, 
Fellow ; and  the  President.  It  was  ultimately 
resolved  : — 

“ That  the  council  be  authorised  to  instruct  the  honorary 
treasurer  to  sell  2,3001.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  remaining  liabilities  in  respect 
to  the  recent  premises  alterations,  and  of  reimbursing  to 
the  ordinary  fund  a portion  of  the  advances  made  there- 
from.” 

Donations  to  the  Premises  Improvement  Fund 
amounting  to  32Z.  6s.  were  announced. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  NEXT  SESSION. 

The  Council  announce  that  a trial  will  be 
made,  during  the  next  session,  of  the  following 
arrangements,  namely : — 

(1.)  Ordinary  and  other  Meetings  of  the  Session. — a.  That 
the  prescribed  number  of  meetings  be,  as  at  present, 
fourteen,  b.  That  the  said  fourteen  meetings  consist,  as 
at  present,  of  one  annual,  one  special  ffor  the  award  of 
prizes),  and  twelve  ordinary,  c.  That  four  of  the  twelve 
ordinary  meetings  be  devoted  to  business,  as  follows  : — 
One  to  be  the  opening  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November;  another  to  be  the  closing  meet  ng  in  May, 
when  the  Gold  Medal  is  presented  ; the  two  others,  if  not 
required  for  adjourned  discussions,  to  be  convened  prin- 
cipally for  the  discussions  of  professional  questions  and 
the  interchange  of  opinion  on  matters  of  practice,  as  well 
as  on  current  topics  not  open  for  criticism  at  other  ordi- 
nary meetings  and  referred  to  in  By-law  LXIX.  d.  That 
the  remaining  eieht  ordinary  meetings  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussions  thereon. 

(2.)  The  Preliminary  Business.— e.  That  the  ballot  for 
new  members  be  taken  only  at  the  four  ordinary  meetings 
for  business,  and  that  notice  of  the  same  be  duly  sent  to 
each  proposer  of  the  several  candidates  requesting  his 
presence,  f.  That  the  announcement  of  donations  of  all 
kinds  to  the  library,  the  library  fund,  and  to  other  funds, 
be  made  only  at  the  four  ordinary  meetings  for  business. 
g.  That  new  members  be  admitted  by  the  chairman  at  any 
meeting  during  the  session,  h.  That  nominations  of  can- 
didates for  membership  be  read  at  such  meetings  only  as 
will  conform  with  the  terms  of  By-law  XV.,  whereby  a 
recommendation  must  be  read  at  one  ordinary  meeting, 
hung  up  during  that  and  the  two  successive  ordinary 
meetings,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  candidate  shall  be 
balloted  for.  i.  That  in  announcing  the  nominations  the 
name  and  address  of  the  candidate  shall  alone  be  read, — 
the  nomination  paper  to  be  immediately  afterwards  hung 
on  the  board  in  the  meeting-room.  k.  That,  at  the  eight 
ordinary  meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussions 
thereon,  no  questions  other  than  relating  to  the  subject  of 
the  evening  be  submitted. 

(3 .)  Papers  and  Discussions. — l.  That‘ubjects  for  papers 
and  discussions  be  invited  under  the  following  heads 
I.  New  materials,  building  appliances,  and  systems  of  con- 
struction. II.  Architectural  works  in  progress  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  foreign  papers  to  be  translated  for  the 
authors  if  required.  III.  Fine  art  specially  relating  to 
architecture.  IV.  Archteology.  V.  Building  and  muni- 
cipal  legislation.  VI.  Sanitary  science 

(4.)  Publication  of  Proceedings  and  Transactions. — 
o.  That  the  J ournal  of  Proceedings  be  issued,  as  at  present, 
on  the  Thursday  following  each  meeting;  and  that  an 


abstract  of  the  papers  and  discussions  be  printed  in  that 
journal.  Further,  that  the  Presidential  addresses  at  the 
opening  meeting,  the  Gold  Medal  presentation,  and  on 
other  occasions,  be  printed  in  full  in  that  journal,  p.  That 
the  volume  of  Transactions  be  issued  annually  to  mem- 
bers ; and  that  the  volume  of  Transactions  consist  of 
accepted  papers,  philosophical,  practical,  or  artistic, 
together  with  full  discussions  thereon.  Also  that  the 
Presidential  addresses  be  therein  reprinted,  together  with 
an  appendix  containing  the  memoirs  of  deceased  members, 
with  such  other  matter  as  the  Council  may  deem  de- 
sirable  

The  Council  regret  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  paBt-presideut,  lias 
retired,  in  oonsequence  of  ill-health,  from  the 
office  of  honorary  secretary.  In  accepting 
Mr.  Wyatt’s  resignation,  the  Council  referred  to 
those  duties  which,  since  February  of  last  year, 
had  been  performed  to  the  advantage  of  all  his 
colleagues,  and  to  the  undoubted  satisfaction  of 
the  general  body  of  members,  offering  him  at 
the  same  time  a cordial  expression  of  their 
thanks  and  a renewed  assurance  of  their  sincere 
regard.  The  election  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s  successor 
will  take  place  at  the  opening  meeting  of  next 
session. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Norfolk. — The  annual  excursion  of  the  Norfolk 
Archaeological  Society  took  place  a few  days  ago 
to  Woodton,  Hedenham,  Bedingham,  Darrow 
Wood,  Denton,  Earsham,  and  Bungay.  At 
Woodton  Church  some  notes  respecting  the 
building,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  archi- 
tect, were  read,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Manning,  who  supplemented  them  by  observa- 
tions of  his  own.  There  is  no  chancel  arch,  and 
the  old,  like  the  new,  roof,  ran  through  the  nave 
and  chancel.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  almost 
entirely  Early  Decorated,  and  Mr.  Manning  puts 
their  date  at  1280-90.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  are  two  two-light  Decorated  windows.  The 
south  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  four  very 
plain  Early  Decorated  arches  and  piers ; the 
west  pier  being  larger  than  the  others, — a not 
very  uncommon  occurrence.  Various  and  some- 
what fanciful  reasons  have  been  given  for  this 
arrangement.  The  Decorated  east  window  of 
the  south  aisle  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  couuty. 
It  has  wave  mouldings  and  two  sunk  shafts,  a 
very  unusual  head  inside  at  the  point  of  the 
arch,  and  a finial  and  two  corbels  outside.  The 
chancel  east  window  is  of  a Transition  character, 
having  a dog-tooth  ornament  in  the  jambs  and 
arch,  partly  restored  and  injudiciously  picked 
out  in  unsatisfactory  colours.  If  relieved  at  all 
the  colour  Bhould  be  much  more  subdued.  There 
are  remains  of  stairs  to  the  rood-loft,  and  a 
rather  rare  two -light  little  opening  into  the 
church  of  Early  Decorated  work,  or  transition 
from  Early  English.  The  position  of  the  rood- 
beam  must  have  been  peculiar,  as  it  terminated 
over  the  point  of  the  easternmost  bay  of  the 
south  aisle.  One  of  those  curious  architectural 
contrivances,  a squint,  enabled  the  priest  in  the 
chancel  to  see  into  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  the 
south  aisle.  In  the  chancel  is  an  Early  Deco- 
rated piscina  of  rather  uncommon  design,  a 
plain  sedile,  and  beneath  the  east  window  a 
double  aumbry  or  locker.  The  font  is  Early 
English,  if  not  late  Norman,  as  it  has  a Norman 
arcade  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  smaller  shafts 
are  modern.  The  tower  is  of  the  eleventh  century, 
with  the  exception  of  the  octagon  top  story, 
added  three  or  four  centuries  later.  On  the 
outside  of  the  north  wall,  near  the  north  porch, 
is  an  early  arch,  supposed  to  be  the  recess 
for  the  founder’s  tomb.  At  Hedenham  the 
excursionists  visited  the  restored  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Phipson,  “ the 
good  old  interesting  work  seems  to  have  been 
restored  off  the  face  of  the  earth, — another 
case  of  over-zealous  and  mistaken  restoration.” 
The  building  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and 
square  west  tower,  the  latter  in  three  stages 
without  buttresses,  and  appears  to  be  of  the 
Early  Perpendicular  style.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  are  Early  English,  almost  Transition.  The 
nave  has  a plain  oak  roof  of  Decorated  work, 
like  the  chancels  of  Howe  andMutford  churches. 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  tie  in  construction, 
these  kind  of  roofs  have  stood  well  together  for 
nearly  500  years.  The  font,  plain  Perpendicular, 
is  said  to  have  remained  plastered  over  for  200 
years,  the  plaster  having  been  used  to  protect 
it  from  Puritanical  demolition.  At  Bedingham 
Church,  the  lower  part  of  the  chancel  walls 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Phipson’ s notes,  Early 
Decorated,  almost  transition  from  Early  Eng- 
lish (about  1300).  There  is  a good  south 
priest’s  door,  with  dog-tooth  mouldings,  and  a 
four-light  large  east  window,  with  interesting 
tracery,  without  cusps,  of  the  same  date.  A 
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Perpendicular  clearstory  of  late  dato  has  been 
built  over  the  original  chancel  walls,  which  were 
low.  The  north  and  south  aisles  are  Decorated, 
with  Perpendicular  insertions,  with  a Transition 
doorway,  from  Early  English  to  Decorated,  pre- 
served in  the  former.  At  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  north  aisle  are  Early  Decorated 
windows,  whioh,  like  the  doorway,  Mr.  Phipson 
believes,  are  not  in  situ.  The  circular  west 
tower  of  the  thirteenth  century  has  an  octagon 
top  of  later  date.  The  Perpendicular  font  is 
enriched  with  carved  emblems  of  the  evange- 
lists ; but  one  peculiarity  is  that  St.  Matthew 
is  represented  holding  a guitar  instead  of  a 
scroll.  The  most  striking  object  in  the  church 
is  the  Perpendicular  rood-screen,  which  has 
been  well  preserved.  There  are  no  figures 
upon  the  panels.  There  is  piscina  and  a 
sedilia  in  the  chancel,  and  also  a quaint  piscina 
in  the  chapel  of  the  aisle.  On  the  way  to 
Denton  the  carriages  were  pulled  up  by  the 
side  of  some  fields,  and  the  party  were  obligingly 
led  by  a farmer  of  the  old  school  to  a lot  of 
leased  ground  with  a clump  of  trees  on  the  top, 
known  as  Darrow  Wood,  and  just  visible  from 
the  highway.  By  traditions,  this  modest  emi- 
nence is  known  in  the  village  as  the  Castle-hill, 
with  a small  ridge  beyond  called  Hangman’s- 
hill.  As  the  party  approached  the  wood,  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  some  pasture  land,  it  was 
found  to  be  a hill  about  15  ft.  high,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a moat  containing  water  nearly  all 
round.  The  hill  has  a hollow  in  the  centre.  On 
one  side,  from  the  moat,  there  extend  earth- 
works enclosing  a considerable  portion  of  land, 
and  beyond  that  is  the  ridge  called  Hangman’s- 
hill.  This  interesting  spot, — of  which  no  men- 1 


FEES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

FLATS. 

At  Westminster  Police-court  Messrs.  Perry  & 
Co.,  builders,  of  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  appeared 
to  an  adjourned  summons,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Edward  Drury,  the  district  surveyor  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John  and  the  Close  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster,  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  pay  the  sum  of  108Z.  2s.  Gd.,  fees 
which  had  accrued  by  reason  of  Mr.  Drury  sur- 
veying and  causing  the  regulations  of  the  18th 
and  19th  Victoria,  chapter  122,  section  51, 
second  schedule,  to  be  carried  out  with  regard 
to  the  works  known  as  Queen’s  Mansions  East, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  not  yet  finished. 
Mr.  Drury  conducted  his  own  case,  and  Mr. 


Greenwood  defended. 

STATUES. 

Lord  Lawrence. — It  is  stated  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  this  object  have  determined 
to  erect  a standing  statue  in  bronze  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  give  Mr.  Boehm  the  commission  for 
the  work.  No  site  has  as  yet  been  fixed  on, 
but  it  is  desired,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the 
unoccupied  corner  of  Waterloo-place. 

Robert  Raikes. — The  model  of  a group  of 
statuary  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Raikes  has 
been  unveiled  at  Gloucester  in  connexion  with 
the  Sunday  School  Centenary.  The  group  con- 
sists of  two  figures, — Robert  Raikes,  8 ft.  4 in. 
in  height,  and  a little  child  who  is  nestled  close 
to  his  side,  and  over  whom  he  has  thrown  his 
right  arm  with  an  air  of  protecting  kindness. 
The  attitude  of  Raikes  is  very  striking.  He  is 
standing  on  the  left  leg,  with  the  right  advanced  ; 

with  his  left  hand  he  holds  a Bible  closely 

visited  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Greville  Chester  | really  Riven  in  mistake  for  the  original  plans,  and  the  pressed  to  his  heart.  The  face  is  open,  and 
and  by  Mr.  Rix.  Mr.  Alfred  Suckling,  in  writing  intention  was  that  it  should  be  an  hotel.  beaming  with  the  love  and  kindness  which  were 

lottos  n-ontlomoTi  Bnorrputerl  that,  i t.  wa a tjJkf  hotel  ^v^fldCbriW.!Vl)rayabrera  mo^th  after  SO  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 

the  roof  was  on.  There  was  communication  from  set  to  sculptors  are  Me88rs.  W.  & T.  Wills,  of  London, 
set  only  by  a balcony.  These  notices  were  good,  and  they  j The  marble  group  is  to  be  placed  in  the  cathedral 
WeMrrG\UeL3odaobjecteedetotthe  claim  for  the  basement,  \ "'hen  the  necessary  funds,— 1,0001.,— are  raised 
10Z.  15s.,  as  they  took  it  of  another  builder,  and  it  should  by  public  subscription, 
be  charged  to  him.  _ ~ — 

In  the  end  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fees  were  due  as  claimed,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  paid. 


Mr.  Drury  relied  firstly  on  the  27th  section,  sub-section 
2,  and  contended  that  the  blocks  known  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  and  G were  separate  buildings,  and  as  such  were 
entirled  to  be  charged  for.  In  January,  1879,  he  received 
notice  from  Messrs.  Perry  that  the  building  in  course  of 
erection  was  intended  to  be  used  as  residential  chambers 
of  an  area  of  10,300  ft.  lie  drew  attention  to  sub-section  2 
by  letter,  and  on  the  22nd  January  notioes  were  received 
that  Perry  & Co.  would  erect  three  blocks  of  buildings. 
Notice  was  then  sent  that  there  were  no  continuous  party 
walls,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  section  relatirg  to  this. 
After  communicating  with  Mr.  Knowles,  the  surveyor, 
and  seeing  him,  the  defendants  were  written  to  asking  for 
separate  notices,  and  on  the  17th  of  July  a Mr.  Bartlett 
called,  the  notices  were  filled  np,  and  they  were  signed,  for 
four  sets  of  chambers  on  the  basement  and  seven  each  on 
the  ground  and  next  five  floors.  Mr.  Drury  had  constantly 
surveyed  the  buildings,  which  were  advertised  as  resi- 
dential chambers  in  sets,  and  were  so  constructed  as  to  be 
occupied  by  separate  tenants,  and  consequently  the  claim 
for  108Z.  2s.  Gd.  was  made  up  of  fees  under  the  Act  for 
separate  buildings. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  for  the  defence,  contended  that 

..  ■ _no  I ing  these  notices  his  clients  had  no  idea  that  this  building 

tion  is  made  in  any  Nor  o ^ .J  Y>  | was  going  to  be  considered  separate  buildings.  They 


SHIPBUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING 
PROPERTY  AT  MILLWALL  AND  CUBITT 
TOWN. 

Three  large  business  properties  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Millwall  and  Cubitt 
Town,  connected  with  shipbuilding  and  engi- 
neering, which  have  now  been  unoccupied  and 
idle  for  some  few  years  past,  were  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Monday  last,  at 
upset  prices,  upwards  of  one-third  less  than  their 
original  cost  and  present  estimated  value,  with- 
out meeting  with  an  offer  for  any  one  of  the 
three.  The  auctioneer  was  Mr.  Bradshaw 
Brown.  Thus,  for  property  offered  for  an  aggre- 
gate sum  of  39,500i.,  but  estimated  to  be  worth 
79,330L,  no  purchaser  could  be  found. 


to  the  latter  gentleman,  suggested  that  it  was 
Danish  work,  and  served  as  a look-out  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Danish  camp  at  Earsham. 
But,  Mr.  Manning  now  observed,  it  is  clear 
not  only  that  Mr.  Suckling  was  mistaken, 
but  that  in  these  earthworks,  partly  hidden 
beneath  the  woods  at  Darrow,  we  have 
the  Bite  of  the  residence  of  a Saxon 
lord.  In  the  hollow  of  the  mound  was  his 
timber-built  residence  : perhaps  the  edge  of  the 
mound  was  palisaded  ; and  over  the  moat  was  a 
drawbridge  which  gave  access  into  the  exterior 
enclosure,  that  was  no  doubt  also  palisaded, 
where  the  cattle  were  secured.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  name,  Hangman’s-hill,  given  to  the 
slight  eminence  beyond,  may  perpetuate  the 
site  where  the  lord  executed  justice;  and  Mr. 
Manning  remarked  that  no  doubt  the  Saxon  lord 
had  the  right  of  hanging,  and  would  have  what 
would  be  called  a gallows-hill.  The  society  will 
no  doubt  respond  to  an  expressed  wish,  and 
have  a survey  of  the  place  made  for  publication 
in  a future  number  of  its  Proceedings.  On 
arriving  at  Denton,  a very  welcome  break 
occurred  in  the  day’B  proceedings,  suggested  by 
the  hospitable  feelings  of  the  Rector  of  Denton, 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  St.  J.  Mildmay,  who,  with  Mrs. 
Mildmay,  most  kindly  received  and  entertained 
the  visitors.  The  church  of  Denton,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  is  a grand  Early  Decorated  build- 
ing. The  east  window  is  of  similar  design  to 
that  at  Bedingham,  but  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  some  of  it  of  a very  old  date.  Earsham 
Church  having  been  visited,  the  party  departed 
for  Bungay,  and  an  inspection  of  the  ruins  of 
Bungay  castle  brought  the  programme  of  the 
day  to  a close. 

Derbyshire. — The  members  of  the  Derbyshire 
Archteological  and  Natural  History  Society 
recently  had  an  excursion  to  Norbury  and  Ash- 
bourn.  At  Norbury  Church,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox, 
author  of  the  “ Churches  of  Derbyshire,” 
described  the  building  and  the  fine  altar-tombs 
in  the  chancel.  The  Manor  House  at  Norbury, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Fitzherberts,  and 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Maskery,  was  next  visited. 
Here  the  ancient  court-yard,  the  quaint  old 
panelling,  and  the  interesting  cartouches  of 
stained  glass  still  preserved  in  the  windows, 
were  inspected  with  much  interest.  After 
luncheon  the  Grammar-school  at  Ashbonrn 
was  visited,  and  here  Mr.  J.  Sleigh,  J.P.,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Old  Ashbourn  Families.”  The  party 
then  proceeded  to  Ashbourn  Hall,  where  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent. 


Daniel  O'Connell.  — On  Saturday  last  a 
special  meeting  of  the  O’Connell  Monument 
Committee  was  held  in  the  Mansion  House, 
Dublin.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Right 
A CONTRACTOR'S  CLAIM.  *■  Dwyer  Gray  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  who 

said  he  had  called  the  meeting  because  it 
willan  v.  the  mayor  of  rochdale.  appeared  to  him  there  was  a very  strong  public 
This  was  an  action  (tried  at  the  recent  Man-  feeling  that  the  base  of  the  monument,  as  it  at 
Chester  Summer  Assizes  before  Mr.  Justice  present  stood,  was  too  wide.  Memorials  to  that 
Lindley)  brought  against  the  Corporation  of  effect  to  the  Corporation  had  been  prepared,  aud 
Rochdale,  to  recover  143Z.,  the  balance  of  a the  feeling  was  that  the  base  at  present  was, 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a sewer.  more  or  less,  an  obstruction.  He  had,  under 

Mr.  Ambrose,  Q.C.,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  the86  circumstances  written  a letter  to  Mr. 

plaintifl'w-Hs  a contractor,  living  at  Chorlton-upon-Medloek,  Brock,  askmg  him  would  it  be  practicable  t> 

; reduce  the  ei,e  of  the  base  without , iejurieg  the 
been  practically  admitted  in  a letter  he  had  received  from  appearance  of  the  monument  r Ihe  following 
the  corporation  surveyor;  but  a counter  claim  had  been  was  the  answer  ho  had  received  from  Mr. 
set  up  by  the  corporation  on  account  of  a claim  which  they  Brock  ■ 

My  dear  Lord  Mayor, — If  it  is  deemed  important  to 


had  most  absurdly  paid  for  damages  alleged  to  have  been 
done  to  certnin  houses  by  the  excavations  for  the  sewer, 
lie  contended,  however,  that  not  only  was  the  plaintiiT  in 
no  way  liuble  for  the  alleged  damage,  but  neither  were  the 
corporation  liable. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendants  it  was  contended  that  the 
damages  to  the  houses  arose  from  the  negligence  of  the 
contractor. 

His  Lordfhip  said  that  being  the  case  ho  conld  not  see 
how  the  corporation  had  been  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
damages  if  they  were  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  could  not  sustain 
the  counter  claim. 

Mr.  Potter,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendant,  applied  to  his  Lord- 
ship  to  allow  the  action  to  stand  over  with  leave  to  the 
defendants  to  amend. 

His  Lordship  thought  the  only  fair  thing  would  be  to 
decide  against  the  corporation  with  regard  to  the  counter 
claim  without  prejudice  to  a further  action  if  they  saw 
their  way  to  it. 

After  a long  discussion  with  regard  to  two  accounts  of 
minor  importance,  a verdict  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff 
for  the  amount  claimed,  with  liberty  for  the  defendants  to 
bring  an  action,  if  so  advised,  for  132Z.,  the  amount  which 
the  corporation  had  paid  on  account  of  damages  alleged 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  negligent  construction  of  the 


Honour  to  tlie  Craft. — The  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  Queen’s  Prize  at  Wimbledon  this 
year,  Mr.  Ferguson,  is  a stonemason,  from  Argyll- 
shire. What  winning  this  prize  means  is  only 
understood  by  those  who  have  tried  at  it. 


secure  a greater  space  for  the  thoroughfare  around  the 
O’Connell  monument,  the  base  may,  I think,  be  reduced 
by  8 ft.  without  serious  detriment  to  the  appearance  of  the 
monument.  This  would  bring  the  extreme  width  down  to 
32  It.  I propose  to  obtain  the  reduction  by  taking  the 
steps  up  entirely,  dispensing  with  the  lower  one  altogether, 
amt  setting  the  two  remaining  ones  back  4 ft.  all  round. 
Anything  more  than  this  could  not  be  done  without  com- 
pletely spoiling  the  general  effect. — I am,  my  dear  Lord  1 
Mayor,  yours,  Ac.,  James  Bbock. 

It  was  resolved  to  apply  for  the  consent  of  the  ; 
Corporation  to  the  proposed  alteration. 


HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

On  Monday  Messrs.  Mallett,  Booker,  & Co. 
offered  three  valuable  West  End  residences  for 
sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard. 
The  first  property  submitted  was  the  large  free- 
hold mansion,  No.  15,  Lancaster-gate,  close  to 
Kensington-gardens  and  Hyde  Park,  described 
as  a handsome  building  of  imposing  elevation, 
containing  five  floors  and  basement,  together 
with  a range  of  spacious  stabling  and  coach- 
house. The  mansion  was  Btated  to  be  built  on 
arches,  with  iron  girders,  and  let  on  lease  for 
twenty-one  years  at  a rent  of  330Z.  per  annum, 
the  present  estimated  value  being  400Z.  The 
property  was  sold  for  7,020 1.,  Ithe  purchaser 
being  stated  to  be  the  present  occupier. 


Sewage  Purification  at  Paris. — As  the 
city  of  Paris  has  tried  various  chemical  and 
other  means  of  dealing  with  sewage,  and  is  now  1 
irrigating  about  1,000  acres  of  land  within  five  \ 
miles  of  the  Tuileries,  the  following  from  the  i 
Rdpublique  Franchise  will  be  of  interest: — “.On  i 
June  23rd  last,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
resolved,  among  other  things,  ‘ To  approve, 
firstly,  the  continuation  of  irrigation  in  the  fields 
of  Gennevilliers,  and  the  carrying  of  the  Bewago 
to  the  lower  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  St.  Germain  and  adjoining  farms,  and  the  de- 
livery of  sewage  from  the  conduits  to  persons  on 
their  routes,  who  shall  be  willing,  by  agricul- 1 
tural,  chemical,  or  other  means,  to  cleanse  it,  at  i 
their  own  expense  and  risk,  for  the  sake  of  what  i 
they  may  be  able  to  get  out  of  it,  Bubject  to 
rules  to  be  prepared ; secondly,  to  ask  the 
Government,  in  case  the  1,500  hectares  (3,700: 
acres)  might  be  insufficient  for  the  purification' 
of  the  sewage  without  annoyance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  take  into  immediate  consideration) 
the  extension  of  the  present  proposal  and  thei 
irrigation  of  other  districts  in  the  valley  of  thei 
Seine.’  ” 
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EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  BILL. 

Strong  objections  are  raised  by  the  master 
builders  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Sab-clause  3 
of  Clause  1 of  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill,  as 
the  one  which  entails  the  greatest  hardship 
upon  employers,  and  especially  those  engaged 
in  the  building  trade.  They  urge,  and  with 
justice, — 


“ Thiit  in  tlie  business  of  a builder  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  persons  employed  throughout  the  various 
departments  comprised  in  such  business  are  persons  who 
are  of  necessity  in  a position  of  some  authority.  The 
general  foreman  exercises  authority  over  the  oth»r  fore- 
men, and  these  again  exercise  Huthority  over  those  beneath 
them,  and  eo  on  in  a descending  scale,  until  nt  last  the 
person  exercising  authority  is  often  a workman,  and  a 
workman  in  a compiratively  humble  grade:  thus  each 
bricklayer  has  working  with  him  a labourer,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  conform  to  the  directions  of  such  bricklayer,  and 
the  effect  of  Sub-clause  3 will  therefore  be  not  only  to 
render  the  employer  liable  for  the  negligent  acts  of  his 
general  foreman,  and  his  other  foremen,  but  also  for  the 
i negligent  acts  of  all  his  bricklayers  whereby  the  labourers 
| working  with  such  bricklayers  sustain  injury. 

That  i he  above  case  of  the  bricklayer  and  labourer  is 
given  simply  byway  of  illustra'ion,  but  in  a large  building 
business  the  persons  who  exercise  authority  such  as  the 
bricklayers  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  yet  each  of 
such  persons  will,  by  reason  of  Sub-clause  3,  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  render  his  employer  liable  to  the  payment  of  heavy 
damages." 


It  appeared,  from  the  observations  of  the 
Right  Hon.  John  George  Dodson,  made  on 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that  the 
object  and  scope  of  the  Bill  was  only  to  render 
the  employer  liable  for  the  acts  of  a person  “ to 
: whom  the  employer  distinctly  delegates  his  own 
liauthority.”  The  Sub-clause  3,  however,  as 
(above  pointed  out,  goes  much  further,  and 
(neutralises  the  effect  of  the  definition  clause, 
iwhich  limits  the  liability  of  employers  to  cases 

I of  negligence  of  persons  who  are  not  ordinarily 
engaged  in  manual  labour,  and  thereby  (so  far 
at  least  as  builders  are  concerned),  almost 
liabolishes  the  defence  of  common  employment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Sub  clause  3 
»may  be  omitted  from  the  Bill. 


BUILDERS’  TENDERS- 
Sir, — “London  Builder  ” is  to  be  commended 
'for  having  drawn  attention  to  the  forms  of 

I tender  which  almost  invariably  accompany  bills 
)f  quantities.  Clearly  the  intention  of  those 
who  issue  them  is  to  obtain  an  undue  advantage 
jither  in  regard  to  any  error  that  may  have 
jeeurred  in  calculation,  or  through  the  condi- 
tions of  contract. 

Many  builders  have,  I believe,  protested 
igainst  these  forms  by  sending  in  tenders  so 
worded  as  to  avoid  legal  binding,  such  as, — “I 
;stimate  cost  as  per  plans,  &c.,  and  subject  to 
:my  approval  of  contract  conditions,  at  the  sum 
)f — ” but  in  this, — ignoring  the  architects’  form, 
—they  generally  risk  the  non-reception  of  their 
tender,  and  consequent  loss  of  time  and  money. 
The  injustice  of  the  proceeding  is  great,  and 
?alls  for  a remedy. 

There  is,  I believe,  a Builders’  Association ; 
jut  very  little  is  heard  of  any  practical  work 
jeing  achieved  by  that  body.  Much  might  be 
jained  by  mutual  agreement  in  regard  to  this 
ind  other  matters  detrimental  to  the  trade. 

I would  refer  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
peforo-mentioned  Association. 

Delta. 


A CURIOSITY  IN  THE  BUILDING  LINE. 

A “ SUREFOOT  HOUSE.” 

• Forty  years’  experience  in  building,  and  a 
perusal  of  the  usual  works  of  reference,  had,  I 
(bought,  entitled  me  to  consider  that  I pretty 
veil  knew  all  the  various  systems  of  building, 
Especially  in  this  neighbourhood  (Taunton)  ; but 
/i  few  days  since  when  at  Othery,  near  the  site 
if  the  castle  of  Sedgmoor,  in  Somerset,  I was 
Lhown  something  quite  new  to  me,  and,  I think, 
fo  most  of  the  readers  of  works  on  building.  It 
is  known  by  the  above  name,  a “ surefoot  house,” 
ind  the  term  is  well  applied.  It  will  be  gene- 
'ally  admitted  that  the  destruction  of  most  old 
jiouses  is  caused  by  the  spreading  of  the  roof 
orcing  the  walls  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
rVhen  the  walls  are  of  “ cob,”  or  mud,  it  is  bad 
jnongh ; but  when  erected  of  sandy  deposit  from 
i.  river,  and  the  roof  formed  of  heavy  green 
unseasoned  timber,  covered  with  wet  reeds  or 
uslies,  the  poor  walls  have  but  a small 
hance.  Now,  in  this  neighbourhood,  when  it 
?vas  wished  to  erect  a house  that  should  stand 
igainst  the  evils  mentioned,  it  was  the  custom 
o first  select  crooked  trees,  which  were  cut 
iown  the  centre,  and  then  planted  in  the  ground, 


say  20  ft.  apart,  with  their  tops  touching  each 
other  at  the  ridge,  and  forming  (when  the  joists 
were  in)  a figure  something  like  the  letter  A 
with  its  lower  ends  buried  in  masonry  to  form 
the  “Burefoot,”  which  could  not  move  or  spread. 
When  several  of  these  frames  were  erected  in  a 
line  the  “side  timbers”  were  laid  on  the  upper 
part  of  them,  then  the  rafters,  and  finally 
covered  with  such  reeds,  rushes,  or  peelings  as 
could  be  procured.  The  spaces  below  and  be- 
tween were  then  filled  up  with  mud,  cob,  or 
sand  ; leaving  openings  for  doors  and  windows, 
and  a firm  and  durable  house  was  formed,  cool 
in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  and  in  time  dry 
and  tolerably  healthy.  The  exteriors  were  plas- 
tered down  and  lime-washed,  shrubs  planted, 
and  ready  for  occupation. 

Edward  Jeboult. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM  LIBRARY. 

8m,— The  remarks  “ C.  C.”  makes  in  reference  to  pub- 
lishers sendiog  to  tko  British  Museum  Library  only  what 
books  they  choose,  and  the  time  current  numbers  of 
periodicals  are  kept  from  the  reader  (usually  said  to  be 
“ at  the  binder’s  ")  are  certainly  well  timed,  for  several 
times  I have  been  unsuccessful  in  my  quest  after  books. 
These,  at  the  time,  I made  a note  of,  but  unfortunately 
cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it  at  present.  One  I distinctly 
remember,— requiring  a certain  number  of  the  Journal-  of 
Anatomy,  for  1878, 1 was  handed  vol.  xiv.,  part  1,  October, 
1879,  and  courteously  told  that  was  the  only  number  of  the 
journal  they  had  in  the  library.  Another  time  Hooked  in 
vain  for  a now  defunct  journal,  one  that  had  some  little 
existence  previously  to  1850,  and  we  are  made  to  believe 
every  printed  scrap,  in  the  shape  of  a book  or  pamphlet, 
is  to  be  found  in  this  national  library.  Surely  if  there  bo 
not  room  at  present  to  warrant  calling  for  any  stop  to 
printed  matter,  the  Treasury  should  bo  called  upon  to 
give  additional  room.  II.  C.  Standage. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Hull. — Oq  the  16th  inst.  the  new  stalls  which 
have  been  erected  in  the  market-place  by  the 
Corporation  were  used  for  the  first  time.  From 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  the 
old  dilapidated  wooden  stalls,  with  the  concomi- 
tants of  refuse  and  filth  which  accumulated  in  the 
principal  thoroughfares  each  market-day,  have 
been  associated  with  the  market-place ; but 
now  all  is  changed.  The  market-place  has  been 
thoroughly  purged  of  the  old  structures,  and 
in  their  places  a neat  iron  frame-work,  with 
suitable  coverings,  has  been  erected  in  continu- 
ous lengths  on  the  south  and  north  church 
sides,  and  in  the  open  space  at  the  west  end  of 
the  parish  church. 

Ripon.  — Several  street  improvements  are 
about  to  be  effected  in  this  city.  These  improve- 
ments, together  with  the  operations  which  have 
just  been  commenced  for  the  widening  of  North 
Bride,  when  completed,  will  confer  considerable 
advantages  upon  the  city. 

Birmingham. — The  fountain  which  occupies  a 
considerable  space  in  the  centre  of  the  Birming- 
ham Market  Hall  has  been  removed,  in  accord- 
ance with  a resolution  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  fountain  has  been  presented  by  the 
Markets  and  Fairs  Committee  to  the  Baths  and 
Parks  Committee,  and  the  latter  having  decided 
to  place  it  in  Highgate  Park,  a number  of  men 
have  been  engaged,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Rod  way  and  Mr.  Hearn,  in  pre- 
paring the  site,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
large  grass  plot  lying  between  the  terrace  and 
the  children’s  playground.  The  fountain  will 
undoubtedly  prove  an  additional  ornament  to 
this  place  of  public  resort. 

Liverpool. — The  Liverpool  Town  Council  have, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee, accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  James 
Cheetham  for  altering  the  Roe-street  end  of 
St.  John’s  Mai’ket  to  the  improvement  line,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  borough  surveyor,  amounting  to  5,297 1. 

Manchester. — Proposals  are  made,  in  connexion 
with  a movement  for  providing  public  entertain- 
ments in  Manchester,  for  the  erection  of  a room 
in  a central  position,  of  convenient  size,  and 
suitable  for  concerts,  balls,  bazaars,  banquets, 
public  meetings,  dramatic  performances,  and 
public  entertainments  generally.  A suitable 
plot  of  land,  consisting  of  some  900  square 
yards,  has  been  selected,  situated  in  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  which  may 
be  obtained  at  12 1.  per  yard.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a building  containing  a hall  capable  of 
holding,  according  to  requirements,  from  S00  to 
1,200  persons.  The  hall  will  be  so  constructed 
as  to  be  convertible  into  a small  theatre  when 
required,  and  have  every  accommodation  in  the 
way  of  waiting  and  dressing  rooms.  A design 
has  been  submitted,  the  estimate  for  which 
would  be  about  10,000£.  It  may  be  mentioned 


that  the  ground  floor  would  include  several 
shops. 

Langport. — On  the  3rd  inst.  that  portion  of  the 
new  cemetery  which  is  intended  for  the  burial 
of  persons  connected  with  the  Established 
Church  was  dedicated  and  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  site  for  the 
cemetery,  which  is  about  an  acre  and  a half  in 
extent,  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Broadmead,  of 
Langport.  It  is  situated  on  the  high  road 
between  Langport  and  Aller,  and  is  equally 
divided  between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists. 
A large  and  commodious  chapel  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Davis,  builder,  of  Langport,  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hall,  architect,  London.  The 
buildiDg  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is 
divided  in  the  centre  by  a screen.  One  side  is 
set  apart  for  the  Established  Church  and  Non- 
conformists, but  both  portions  are  fitted  up 
almost  similarly  in  every  respect.  The  building 
is  of  white  lias  stone,  with  Ham  Btone  di’essings. 
The  total  cost  is  about  1,200Z. 

Penzance. — A new  vicarage  - house  for  St. 
Paul’s,  Penzance,  has  been  undertaken.  The 
building  is  to  be  erected  on  a vacant  spot  at  the 
end  of  Clarence-place,  given  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Misses  Jago.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  John  Trouuson,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
who  will  make  a grant  towards  the  work.  The 
building  will  cost  nearly  1,500£. 

Warrington. — For  some  three  or  four  years  it 
has  been  known  at  Warrington  that  the  Cheshire 
Lines  Company  had  purchased  a large  plot  of 
land  in  Marsh  House-lane,  and  contemplated  the 
erection  of  engine-works  thereon.  The  erection 
has  now  been  determined  upon,  and  the  contract 
for  the  building,  amounting  to  some  15,0001., 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  Aaron  Houghton,  of  Godley. 
The  works  will  be  of  an  extensive  nature,  and 
it  is  believed  that  in  the  end  the  company  will 
make  as  well  as  repair  their  engines  at  Warring- 
ton. In  addition  to  this  building,  the  branch 
line  which  is  intended  to  shorten  the  distance 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  for 
which  powers  were  obtained  some  time  ago,  is 
about  to  be  constructed.  The  new  branch  line 
will  be  but  two  miles  and  a half  long,  and  will 
extend  from  the  Sankey  Viaduct  across  Little 
Sankey  Fields,  the  top  of  Bewsey-road,  on  to 
Padgate.  The  line  for  the  fast  expresses  will 
thus  miss  Warrington  altogether,  and  will  have 
an  almost  straight  run  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester, instead  of  the  carves  which  exist  from 
Sankey  Viaduct  to  Warrington  Station  on  the 
present  line.  The  new  branch,  which  will  cost 
a large  sum  of  money,  will  save  about  five 
minutes  iu  the  journey  between  the  two  places, 
which  will  then  be  accomplished  in  forty  instead 
of  forty-five  minutes.  Mr.  Robert  Heaton,  con- 
tractor, of  Warrington,  has  obtained  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  about  one  mile  and  a half 
of  the  new  line,  from  the  Sankey  Viaduct  to 
Folly-lane,  Warrington,  and  the  work  will  be 
commenced  forthwith. 


§ooks. 

Classic  and  Italian  Painting.  By  E.  J.  Poynter, 
R.A.,  and  Percy  R.  Head.  London  : Sampson 
Low  & Co.  1880. 

Tnis  is  one  of  the  art  text-books  edited  by  Mr. 
Poynter,  another  of  which,  that  by  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith  on  architecture,  we  noticed  the  other  day. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  Mr.  Poynter 
seems  to  have  done  more  than  merely  edit,  as 
he  mentions  in  the  preface  that  he  has  made 
considerable  additions  to  Mr.  Head’s  work, 
“especially  to  the  accounts  of  the  earlier 
schools  where  it  was  important  to  show  the 
connexion  between  them,  and  the  means  by 
which  art  spread  from  one  part  of  Italy  to 
another.”  This  has  been  particularly  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  lives  of  great  artists  of  rather 
exceptional  genius  and  position,  such  as  Man1} 
tegna.  The  more  familiar  of  the  great  name- 
in  the  sixteenth  century  are  not  treated  as 
corresponding  length,  because  information  about 
them  is  easily  accessible,  and  their  merits  are 
already  matter  of  almost  popular  knowledge. 

The  editor,  in  the  preface  to  the  book, 
comments  on  the  impossibility  of  pretending 
to  carry  the  learner  far  on  so  vast  a subject, 
in  a mere  text-book  of  this  limited  size, 
which  hardly  admits  of  its  being  more  than  a 
compilation.  But  “ the  least,”  he  thinks,  “that 
the  future  possessor  of  a fine  house  or  a picture- 
gallery  can  get  from  such  studies  will  be  an  in- 
Bight  into  his  ignorance  concerning  many  things 
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which  surround  him  and  meet  his  eye  at  every 
tarn  ; and  if  his  interest  in  them  carry  him  but 
little  farther  than  the  acquisition  of  a certain 
number  of  names  and  dates  by  heart,  the  mere 
fact  that  he  has  been  taught  these  may  be  an 
indication  to  him  of  their  importance ; and  thus 
his  small  store  of  acquired  facts  may  add  to  his 
contemplation  of  pictures  and  buildings  that 
respect  which  is  always  attached  to  matters 
learnt  in  youth,  and  perhaps  teach  him  to  gaze 
upon  them  with  a less  vacant  eye.”  This  is 
certainly  not  an  exorbitant  demand  to  make 
for  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  We  hope  it  may 
do  a little  more  than  this ; but  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  Mr.  Poynter  has  a very  low  idea  of  the 
average  capacity  of  the  Englishman  to  under- 
stand what  painting  means,  and  perhaps  he  is 
not  without  too  good  reason  for  his  opinion. 

The  little  that  is  known  in  regard  to  what 
Greek  painting  may  have  been  is  brought 
together  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  book,  and 
forms  an  interesting  memorandum  on  this  head 
which  may  be  useful  even  to  those  who  are 
already  not  ignorant  of  the  Bubject.  The  first 
chapter  deals  with  Egyptian  painting,  of  which 
we  know  so  much  more,  strangely  enough,  than 
of  the  doubtless  far  higher  art  of  the  Greek 
painters,  and  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Egyptian  method  in  painting  are  well  illustrated. 
Wo  oaunot  agree,  however,  in  the  supposition 
that  the  Egyptians,  in  their  figure  drawings, 
“combined  profile  and  full  view  in  a way  which 
was  no  doubt  intentional  and  systematic.  Thus, 
for  instance,  though  their  faces  are  always 
drawn  in  profile,  they  represented  the  full  face 
view  of  the  eye.”  We  opine  that  the  eyes  are 
drawn  full  just  for  the  Bame  reason  that  the 
face  is  drawn  in  profile  : in  either  case  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  feature  can  bo  repre- 
sented by  a draughtsman  who  is  unable  to  fore- 
shorten. Most  children  who  try  to  draw  ahead 
do  the  same;  they  generally  draw  a profile  head, 
and  they  then  invariably  put  a full  eye  in  it. 
The  Egyptians  were  children  as  far  as  figure- 
drawing is  concerned,  and  followed  their  instincts 
in  the  same  way.  The  chapter  on  Egypt  is,  we 
observe,  signed  with  the  editor’s  initials  ; wo 
must  therefore  conclude  that  this  is  his  opinion, 
in  regard  to  which,  we  may  say,  in  Dugald  Dal- 
getty’s  formula,  “ We  trust  he  will  permit  us  to 
be  surprised.” 

In  regard  to  a book  going  over  such  well- 
known  subjects  in  a brief  and  popular  manner* 
it  would  b e out  of  place  to  say  many  words ; 
the  book  seems  entirely  to  fulfil  its  intention  as 
a popular  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  the 
characteristics  and  special  position  of  each 
painter  in  regard  to  the  history  of  art  are  clearly 
indicated.  In  the  brief  account  of  Michelangelo 
we  must  take  exception  to  the  statement  that 
he  “ imparted  to  architecture  a grandeur  of 
style,  founded  on  the  study  of  proportion.” 
This  is  about  the  last  praise  he  deserves,  his 
great  architectural  work  being,  in  fact,  spoiled 
exactly  by  the  want  of  sense  of  proportion 
which  destroys  its  scale.  The  chapter  on  Greek 
painting,  before  alluded  to,  contains  a good  deal 
which  is  applicable,  and,  perhaps,  intended  to 
be  so,  in  a more  general  sense.  Thus  when  we 
read  in  regard  to  Nicias,  who  insisted  on  the 
impoitance  of  choosing  subjects  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  art,  that  “ this  was  a right  and 
much  needed  protest  against  the  growing  taste 
for  petty  trivialities  which  not  long  afterwards 
debased  Greek  art,”  and  when  we  are  told  in 
the  next  paragraph  how  works  of  this  latter 
trivial  kind  fetched  great  prices,  “ but  high  and 
serious  art  was  unsaleable,  ah  hough  it  was  the 
fashion  to  profess  much  admiration  and  to  give 
vast  sums  for  works  bearing  the  names  of  the 
great  old  masters,”  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  any 
but  the  dullest  reader  will  make  a further  appli- 
cation of  the  sentiment. 


VARIORUM. 

In  a pamphlet  entitled  “ A New  Proposal  for 
providing  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Poor” 
(Skeffiogton  & Son),  Mr.  Fras.  Rivington,  the 
writer  of  it,  suggests  the  introduction  of  a State 
Guarantee  for  a moderate  rate  of  annual  interest 
upon  a fixed  amount  of  capital,  to  be  supplied 
by  pu  blio  companies  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  poor  and  industrial  classes. 

To  Social  Notes  for  July,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas 

contributes  an  illustrated  notice  of  the  late 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  which  includes  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  foundation  of  the  Working 

Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond-street. The 

July  number  of  Time  is  bright  and  pleasant. 
The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson 


have  become  an  important  feature  of  the 
magazine.  Time  jumped  into  a good  circula- 
tion at  starting,  and  worthily  maintains  it. 

The  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  includes 
an  informing  article  on  “Middlesex.”  The 
writer  says, — “The  first  English  inhabitants  of 
the  most  populous  of  English  counties  in  the 
present  day  were  a handful  of  rude  settlers 
dwelling  far  apart  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  still  further  apart  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Brent  or  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Lea.  A 
few  villages  marked  the  course  of  the  ancient 
roads ; but  there  were  no  populous  towns,  no 
great  market-places,  no  fortresses.  Down  to 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  much 
later,  Middlesex  remained  but  half  cultivated, 
and  a vast  forest  flourished  over  the  face  of  the 
county.  The  land-spriDgs  of  the  heavy  clays 
sent  forth  water-brooks  in  abundance,  and  the 
brooks  nourished  willows  and  hazels,  oaks  and 
beeches.  Many  of  the  names  which  survive  tell 
us  of  this  time.  The  North  Haw  and  the  South 
Haw  were  divided  by  the  Coin.  Acton  is  the  town 
of  the  oak.  Norwood  and  Ashford,  Hounslow  and 
Willesden,  Southgate,  Highgate,  and  a score  of 
names  besides,  testify  to  the  ancient  condition 
of  the  county.  There  were,  as  there  still  are, 
high  hills  and  lesser  ones,  but  there  was,  and  is, 
but  little  level  ground.  The  undulating  character 
of  the  surface  of  Middlesex  cannot  be  better 
tested  than  by  taking  the  levels  along  a line  at 
a distance  of  about  a mile  from  the  river’s 
bank.  This  is  easily  done  by  following  the 
course  of  a great  modern  thoroughfare  like 
Oxford-street.  There  is  almost  a straight  line  of 
roadway  from  Shepherd’s-bush  to  the  site  of  the 
old  City  wall  at  Newgate ; but,  in  spite  of  the 
levelling  process  which  the  ground  has  suffered, 
there  are  not  100  yards  of  really  flat  ground 
along  the  whole  route.  At  Shepherd’s-bush  we 
are  only  21  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Thence  there 
is  a gradual  ascent  to  Plough-lane  on  the  top  of 
Notting-hill,  which  is  72  ft.  higher.  Orme-square 
is  34  ft.  above  the  ornamental  water  in  Kensing- 
ton-gardens,  whence  the  ground  again  rises, 
until,  at  Park-lane,  a height  of  92  ft.  is 
reached.” 


JgtsceUaneii. 

The  Competition  Memorial.— The  Ameri- 
can Architect  says: — “The  Builder  completes, 
in  the  last  number  received,  its  list  of  the 
signers  of  the  memorial  in  regard  to  competi- 
tions, of  which  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  speak.  It  is  rather  a surprise  to  us  to  find 
so  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the 
profession  among  the  signatures  ; not  that  we 
doubt  their  goodwill  toward  the  cause,  but 
because  men  of  eminent  position,  and  advanced 
in  years,  have  usually  formed  a network  of  ties 
and  habits  about  themselves  which  makes  them 
cautious  about  putting  their  own  hands  to  any- 
thing which  may  tend  to  change  the  traditions 
of  their  profession,  even  for  the  better.  They 
may  in  private  advocate  reforms,  but  as  a rule 
they  prefer  to  leave  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  to  the  younger  generation.  It  is,  therefore, 
all  the  more  gratifying  to  notice  the  active  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  such  men  as  Messrs. 
Blomfield,  David  Brandon,  and  James  Brooks, 
Professor  Donaldson,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Edis,  Ernest 
George,  Micklethwaite,  Penrose,  and  Seddon, 
the  two  younger  Scotts,  Alfred  Waterhouse,  and 
many  others  of  perhaps  equal  note.  It  is  no 
idle  form  which  all  these  architects  subscribe, 
but  an  agreement  which  with  some,  especially 
the  more  distinguished,  practically  means  a 
voluntary  renunciation  of  the  advantage  which 
their  well-earned  reputation  gives  them  in  con- 
tests with  their  less  eminent  fellows,  in  favour 
of  fair  and  open  rivalry,  in  which  the  best  shall 
win.  That  this  is  no  trifling  sacrifice,  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  manner  in  which,  with  lay- 
men,  a great  name  overbears  even  distinguished 
merit  in  obscure  competitors  will  readily  under- 
stand, and  the  sincere  gratitude  and  esteem  of 
the  profession  are  due  to  those  who,  out  of  love 
of  fair  play,  and  desire  for  the  advancement  of 
art,  have  been  willing  to  make  it.” 

Intended  Establishment  at  Clent. — On 
the  22nd  ult.  the  Clent  Hills  Hydropathic 
Establishment  Company  (Limited),  was  re- 
gistered. Capital  50,0001.  The  directors  pro- 
pose to  erect  a building  to  accommodate  about 
150  visitors,  and  the  architects,  Messrs.  Smith 
& Mackenzie,  of  Birmingham  and  Stourbridge, 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  building  at  36,0001. 
The  directors  intend  to  proceed  to  build  at  once, 
on  a site  near  Hagley  Hall,  Lord  Lyttelton’s 
seat. 


Underground  Railway  Completion. — Mr. 

O’Shaughnessy,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  Metro- 
politan and  Metropolitan  District  Railway  (City 
Lines  and  Extensions)  Bill  was  referred,  on  the 
13th  inst.  announced  that  the  Committee,  after 
carefully  considering  the  evidence  (some  of 
which  was  reported  in  the  Builder,  p.  59,  ante) 
before  them,  had  decided  to  declare  the  preamble 
proved,  subject  to  the  embodiment  in  the  Bill  of 
certain  suggestions  contained  in  several  resolu- 
tions which  they  had  arrived  at.  The  conditions 
which  the  Committee  attach  to  the  passing  of 
the  preamble  are 

(1)  That  tho  burrowiog  powers  of  clause  10  should  only 
be  exercised  in  the  event  of  the  scheme  for  the  completion 
of  the  new  street  not  beinp  agreed  upon  within  eight 
months  of  the  passing  of  this  Act ; (2)  that  if  these  powers 
are  exercised,  they  should  bo  coniined  to  the  portions  of 
the  lino  which  were  intended  to  be  alTected  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  street  ; (3)  that  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  should  be  guarded  by  the  insertion  of  u clause 
enabliug  the  assessing  authority  to  determine  whether  in 
each  particular  case  they  can  be  exercised  without  mate- 
rial detriment  to  the  property  which  they  nffect;  (4)  that 
the  right  of  appeal  from  the  assessing  authority  to  a Divi- 
sional Court  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  should  extend  to 
the  question  whether  the  exercise  of  the  powers  under 
clause  10  can  bo  effected  without  material  detriment  to  tho 
property  affected  ; (5)  that  the  right  to  compensation — to  be 
estimated  once  for  all — for  injury  to  trade  by  the  exercise  . 
of  such  powers  should  be  recognised  by  the  Act  ; (6)  thnt  1 
the  section  in  the  Act  of  1870  providing  for  compensation 
for  “ recurring  injuries  ” should  be  considered  applicable  i 
to  recurring  injuries  caused  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  . 
sought  under  Clause  10;  (7)  that  a power  analogous  to  i 
the  power  given  by  tho  Act  of  1879,  section  I t,  to  the  i 
owner,  lessee,  or  ocoupier,  in  the  case  of  underpinning, 
of  obtaining  directions  with  regard  to  the  mode  ot  under- 
pinning from  an  engineer,  to  be  agreed  upon  or  to  be  ap-  ■ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  shall  bo  . 
extended  to  cuses  where  the  powers  sought  by  Clause  10  1 
are  exercised;  (8)  that  the  powers  of  deviatiou  sought  by  ; 
Clause  5 shall  n A bo  exercised  in  case  tho  new  street  is 
agreed  upon  within  eight  months  of  tho  passing  of  th!s 
Act,  nor  shall  they  be  exercised  to  the  west  of  the  junction  ■ 
of  King  William-street  and  Cannon-street,  nor  to  tho  east  > 
of  the  eastern  limit  of  the  proposed  new  street ; (9)  that  i 
the  power  of  taking  additional  lands,  and  the  extension  to 
such  lands  of  Section  42  of  tho  Act  of  1879  shall  not  be  1 
exercisable  in  case  the  intended  new  street  is  agreed  upon 
within  eight  months  of  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

Matheson  & Grant's  Engineerings 
Trades  Report  says  : — “ The  improvement  in  i 
trade  which  appeared  last  autumn,  and  which  at  i 
the  time  of  our  January  Report  seemed  likely 
to  spread  in  its  effects,  culminated  during 
January  and  February,  and  has  since  subsided.! 
Due  almost  entirely  to  a demand  from  America,  £ 
the  extent  and  permanence  of  which  was  over-i 
estimated,  the  collapse  was  sudden  when  thei 
demand  ceased,  and  there  is  a tendency  now  to! 
exaggerate  and  misunderstand  the  fall.  In  thet 
engineering,  as  in  almost  all  other  branches  ofc 
trade,  the  rise  in  values  was  confined  to  raw 
and  partly-finished  material,  and  those  wfapi 
manufactured  iron  and  steel  into  articles  oft 
utility  found  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  obtain! 
from  buyers  sufficient  increase  in  prices  to  defray 
the  cost  of  greater  production.  Bat  the  progress- 
forward  which  was  so  eagerly  welcomed  is  note 
all  lost.  Trade  is  in  a much  sounder  condition) 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  four  years  ; a slight! 
increase  in  the  demand  would  rapidly  raises 
prices ; and  if  the  coming  harvest  bo  as  good) 
a3  it  now  promises,  and  if  the  war  - clouth 
already  looming  in  Turkey  be  dissipated,  am 
active  trade  may  be  looked  for  in  the  autumn.”  : 

Water  Supply  at  Penzance. — At  a meeting! 
of  the  Penzance  Town  Council,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  the  employment  of  a plumber  to  inspect! 
the  water-taps  and  fittings  was  reported  to  have 
resulted  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  wateu 
in  the  Market  Jew-street  district  from  SO  galloon 
per  head  per  day  to  40  gallons,  and  in  the  Folhll 
district  from  60  gallons  to  30  gallons.  As  soot: 
as  possible  the  meters  are  to  be  removed,  ii 
order  that  the  consumption  in  the  other  district: 
may  be  tested. — Mr.  James,  who  moved  thi! 
Sanitary  Committee’s  report,  embodying  these: 
facts,  remarked  that  the  present  consumptioii 
was  greater  than  they  could  afford  in  the  presen.' 
dry  weather,  and  unless  the  inhabitants  assists  > 
the  committee  by  the  greatest  possible  economy) 
theirs  would  be  the  disagreeable  task  of  givinii 
an  intermittent  supply  by  day. — Mr.  Conlso-* 
said  the  recent  stringent  inspection  of  fitting 
had  resulted  in  saving  100,000  gallons  of  watet 
daily,  and  more  than  100,000  gallons  could  b 
saved  in  districts  not  yet  inspected. 

Sanitary  Institute. — The  following  gentle 
ment  have  consented  to  act  as  presidents  1 1 
sections  at  the  coming  congress,  to  open  f 
Exeter  on  the  21st  of  September: — Section  ii 
Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine 
Dr.  De  Chaumont,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Militaia 
Hygiene  at  Netley.  Section  II.  Engineerici 
and  Sanitary  Construcion,  Mr.  Robert  Rawliil 
son,  C.E.,  C.B.  Section  III.  Meteorology  acoi 
Geology,  Sir  Antonio  Brady. 
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The  Channel  Tunnel, — The  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany contains  the  following  reference  to  this 
tunnel  : — “ The  experiments  made  by  the  French 
engineers,  after  great  pains  and  labour,  tend  to 
Bhow  that  the  geological  measures  are  not  only 
in  the  same  position,  but  are  of  the  same  thick- 
ness on  each  side  of  the  Channel ; and  the 
stratum  known  as  the  ‘Old  Grey  Chalk’  in 
England,  and  as  the  ‘ Craie  de  Rouen  ’ in 
France,  is  impervious  to  water,  and  is  without 
fissures.  These  are  the  foundation  facts  in  this 
interere9ting  question,  for  if  a tunnel  can  be 
made  without  pumping  or  timbering,  and 
entirely,  from  side  to  side,  through  the  grey 
chalk,  then  an  apparently  formidable  and  even 
hopeless  work  becomes  matter  of  close  calcula- 
tion. As  the  researches  of  the  French  engineers 
confirm  the  view  for  years  past  taken  on  your 
behalf,— namely  that  the  proper  point  of  depar- 
ture for  any  fnture  tunnel  is  at  the  outcrop  of 
the  grey  chalk  on  the  South-Eastern  line  between 
Folkestone  and  Dover,  and  not  at  St.  Margaret’s 
Bay  to  the  east  of  Dover,  where  the  grey  chalk, 
dipping  to  the  northward,  does  not  crop  out, — 
your  directors  have  deemed  it  advisable  to 
make  arrangements  for  a series  of  important 
experiments  which,  so  far,  have  shown  favour- 
able results.” 

Tlie  National  Providence  League. — The 
| first  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  (formed 
j for  the  Promotion  of  National  Insurance),  was 
i held  July  15th,  at  the  office,  10,  Lancaster 
I House,  Savoy.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Earl 
I Brownlow.  The  balance-sheet  showed  a receipt 
! of  G12(.  78.,  against  an  expenditure  of 
I 4-122.  14s.  3d.,  leaving  a balance  to  carry  for- 
ward of  about  200Z.  The  report  congratulated 
i the  members  on  the  great  and  growing  progress 
i made  by  the  cause  in  public  opinion,  especially 
as  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  though  the  pro- 
posal of  National  Insurance  has  been  advocated 
, and  debated  during  the  last  twelve  months  on 
j Borne  thirty  public  occasions,  it  has  never  yet 
i been  made  the  subject  of  an  adverse  vote. 

Monument  to  King  Leopold  I.  of 
j Belgium, — In  connexion  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Jubilee  of  Belgium  Independence,  a 
I monument  erected  at  Laeken,  near  Brussels,  in 
j memory  of  King  Leopold  I.,  was  unveiled  by  the 
i King  on  Wednesday  last.  The  monument, 
I which  is  of  white  sandstone,  bears  some  resem- 
I blance  to  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park. 
( Its  architecture  belongs  to  the  most  florid 
I fourteenth-century  Gothic.  The  monument  is 
j erected  on  an  elevated  plateau.  The  statue  of 
j the  deceased  king,  by  William  Geefs,  of  white 
J marble,  represents  him  in  an  easy  attitude  and 
in  a general’s  uniform.  *The  figure  is  placed 
| under  a dome  supported  by  eight  pointed  arches, 
( forming  a circular  gallery,  from  which  springs  a 
\ tall  spire.  The  architect  of  the  monument  iB 
.)  M.  de  Curte. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth. — A new 

7 front  of  open  carved  oak  work  has  just  been 
j placed  before  the  sedilia  standing  in  the  sacra- 
j riurn  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Plymouth.  In 
| design  it  is  of  similar  character  to  the  neigh- 
J bouring  stalls  and  bishop’s  throne.  The  front 
i forms  also  a prayer-desk  for  the  three  clergy- 
i men,  for  whose  use  the  sedilia  is  provided.  Its 
ij  standards  are  richly  carved,  aud  the  front, 
I which  is  of  deeply-moulded  and  traceried  work, 
is  interspersed  with  carving.  It  was  designed 
■ by  Messrs.  G.  G.  & J.  0.  Scott,  and  made  by 
( Mr.  Harry  Hems. 

I , Rowland  Hill  Memorial. — The  Post-office 
i authorities  have  declined  to  allow  a statue  of 

i Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  be  erected  under  the  portico 
of  the  General  Post  Office,  St.  Martin’s-le- 

-j  Grand,  the  space  not  beiag  sufficient.  The 
rj  committee  have  determined  to  apply  to  the 
: Court  of  Sewers  for  permission  to  erect  the 
/ statue  in  the  open  space  at  the  south-east 

II  corner  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  facing  Cornhill. 
;«.  Dean  Stanley  has  consented  to  the  erection  of 
it  a memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey  near  Sir  R. 
I;  Hill’s  grave. 

P The  Institute  of  Art. — This  institution, 
which  has  its  rooms  at  9,  Conduit- street,  is 
li  established  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  art- 

ii  work  of  every  kind  and  for  facilitating  its  sale, 
i It  is  now  the  scene  of  a special  exhibition, 

which  includes  the  work  for  the  most  part  of 
l|  amateurs. 

a New  Hospital,  Ayr. — A new  hospital  is 
k to  be  erected  in  Ayr,  and  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
: menced  immediately.  The  length  of  the  build- 
■'  ings  is  to  be  240  ft.  and  the  depth  120  ft.,  with 
1 a central  tower  65  ft.  high.  Mr.  Murdoch,  Ayr, 

I is  the  architect. 


Surrey  Archaeological  Society.  — The 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  Wednesday  last,  the  21st  inst.,  at  its 
Council-room,  8,  Dane’s  Inn,  Strand.  Major 
Heales,  F.S.A.,  occupied  the  chair,  supported 
by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Cooke,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Ralph 
Nevill,  F.S.A.,  A.  J.  Style,  &o.  The  report  of 
the  Council  and  balance-sheet  were  confirmed. 
Among  other  matters  the  report  regretted  the 
death  of  Mr.  Planche,  who  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society.  The  retiring  members 
of  the  Council,  the  auditors  (Messrs.  J.  T.  Lacey 
and  W.  F.  Potter),  and  the  honorary  secretary 
(Mr.  Thomas  Milbourn)  were  unanimously  re- 
elected. It  was  announced  that  the  annual 
exoursion  would  take  place  on  Friday,  the  30th 
instant,  to  Farnham,  Waverley  Abbey,  and 
Farnham  Castle,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Ashmole’s  House,  South  Lambeth. — 

A correspondent  writes  : — “ This  historical 
house,  in  the  South  Lambeth-road,  is  about 
to  be  pulled  down,  though  the  efforts  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  have  not  been  wanting  to  stay  its 
demolition.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
Tradescants,  distinguished  naturalists,  whose 
collection  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Tradescant,  in  1653,  the  house  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Ashmole  family.  In  a 
short  time  it  will  be  a thing  of  the  past,  and 
known  only  in  history.”  It  is  suggested  that,  if 
no  other  record  of  the  site  is  forthcoming,  some 
tablet  ought  to  be  put  up  to  remind  future 
generations  of  the  associations  of  the  spot. 

School  of  Art,  South  Kensington. — In 
the  concluding  lecture  of  the  present  course  on 
“ Art  History,”  Dr.  Zerffi,  on  Tuesday  last, 
gave  some  interesting  statistics  with  reference 
to  the  growth  of  the  attendances  at  these  lec- 
tures. Dr.  Zerffi,  in  1869,  commenced  to  lecture 
to  an  audience  of  seven.  Since  then  he  has 
delivered  no  fewer  than  446  lectures,  attended 
on  an  average  by  70  persons,  making  a total  of 
31,220  attendances.  The  present  course  of  40 
lectures  was  attended  by  3,600  persons,  making 
an  average  of  90  per  lecture.  This  affords  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  gradual  spread  of  the  taste 
for  theBtudy  of  the  historical  development  of  art. 

Loudon  Fever  Hospital. — We  would  aid 
an  appeal  that  is  being  made  to  the  public  for 
funds  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this 
hospital.  The  small  invested  capital  of  the 
hospital  is  fast  disappearing,  and  if  fresh  funds 
be  not  forthcoming,  in  four,  or  at  most  five, 
years’  time  it  will  have  to  be  closed,  and  a 
work  which  for  eighty  years  has  conferred 
the  greatest  benefit  on  London  will  come  to  an 
end.  The  aims  of  this  hospital  are  preventive 
as  well  as  remedial,  and  on  this  ground  alone  it 
may  well  appeal  to  the  public,  to  whom  it  thus 
renders  such  invaluable  services.  The  building 
was  illustrated  in  our  vol.  vi.,  pp.  390-391. 

Children’s  Home,  Edgeworth,  near 
Bolton. — Two  corner-stones  of  a new  school,  in 
connexion  with  this  institution,  were  laid,  on  the 
6th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Richard  Bealey,  J.P.,  of  Rad- 
cliffe,  and  Mr.  Henry  Mathwin,  B.A.,  Southport. 
The  building,  which  is  to  be  of  stone,  is  being 
erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ormrod,  architect,  Bolton,  and  will  comprise 
school-room  and  two  class-rooms  to  accommo- 
date about  263  scholars,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  1,200£.,  including  boundary-walls  and 
out-buildings,  &c.  Messrs.  Martin,  Brothers,  of 
Edgeworth,  are  the  contractors  for  the  building. 

Sunday  Art  Exhibitions. — In  addition  to 
the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
the  Sunday  Society  has  arranged  for  opem'ng 
the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  at  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall  East,  next 
Sunday  and  the  following  Sunday. 

Collapse  of  a Submarine  Tunnel. — A 
telegram  from  New  York,  dated  July  21,  states 
that  a shaft  of  a tunnel  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  Jersey  City,  under  the  Hudson 
River,  fell  in  that  morning.  Twenty-two  men 
were  buried,  and  no  hopes  were  entertained  of 
rescuing  them. 

Value  of  Land  in  the  City. — At  the  Auc- 
tion Mart,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox 
& Bousfield  sold,  by  direction  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  her  Majesty’s  Works,  premises  in 
Seething-lane,  Tower-street,  at  41.  17s.  4d.  per 
square  foot,  or  at  the  rate  of  211,992Z.  per  acre. 

A New  Paris  Exchange. — It  has  been 
determined  to  petition  the  City  of  Paris  to 
erect  a new  commercial  exchange  such  as  those 
to  be  found  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hamburg, 
and  other  cities. 


An  Industrial  Exhibit  on  at  Leicester 

was,  on  Monday  last,  opened  by  General  Burnaby, 
M.P.,  who  remarked  that  the  real  prosperity  of 
this  country  depended  upon  the  sustained 
activity  and  excellence  of  its  productive  in- 
dustries, and  not  upon  that  of  mere  selling,  buy- 
ing, and  speculating,  which,  however  useful  in  a 
secondary  sphere,  does  not  increase  the  store  of 
man’s  necessaries. 


TENDERS 

For  furniture  warehouse,  204,  Great  Portland- street, 
and  72,  Bolaover-street.  Mr.  William  Wallace,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F,  Thomson  : — 

Watson  Bros £1,250  0 0 

Perkins  1,215  0 0 

Toms  1,169  0 0 

Richardson  Bros 1 .<'89  0 0 

Dowsing  A Sons  1,020  0 0 

White  «70  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted)  967  0 0 

For  repairs,  decorations,  Ac.,  to  hou’e,  stabling,  vinery, 
and  Lodge,  at  Gilling  Lodge,  Huverstocli-hill,  for  Mrs. 
Wilson.  Mr.  E.  Croese,  architect : — 

llambliu g (accepted)  £293  0 0 

For  two  new  wool-stores,  140,  Abbey-street,  Bermondsey, 
for  Mr.  W.  Wilkins.  Mr.  K.  Crosse,  architect  .— 

Bambery £464  0 0 

Brockwell 420  0 0 

Downs  & Co 420  0 0 

Almond  370  0 0 

Preston  353  0 0 

Wells  (accepted) 360  0 0 

For  the  Congleton  Water  Works : — 


Contract  ',  Contract 
No.  1.  j No.  2. 

Contract 
No.  3. 

Total. 

£ s.d.l  £ s.d. 

£ s.d. 

£ s.d. 

Poole  



1,710  0 C 

1,710  0 0 

Mack  ay  

2,725  0 0 7,164  10  0 

1,876  10  0 

11,766  0-» 

Drewiit  A ~) 

2,450  0 0 6,661  15  0 

1,782  8 2 

10,894  3-2 

Stoke  ) 

Biggs,  Cardiff 

2,280  0 0 6,250  0 C 

1,600  0 0 

10,130  0 O 

Kirk,  Cougle-  3 

2,230  0 0 6,160  0 0 

1,673  0 0 

*10,063  0 0 

Hanter  

1,808  5 2 6,403  7 4 

908  13  8 

8,118  6 2 

* Accepted. 

No.  4.—  Pumping  Machinery. 

Owynno  £2,739  0 0 

Turner 1,826  0 0 

Atlas  Engine  Co 1,315  0 0 

Toden  I.S'O  0 0 

Hydraulic  Engineering  Co 1,720  0 0 

Scragg  (recommeuded)  1,686  0 9 

Butterley  Co 1,500  0 0 

Barker  & Cope 1,250  0 0 

8ylvester  & Sainsbury  1,201  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a church  at  Llawryglyn,  in  the  parish 
of  Trefeglwys,  Montgomeryshire.  Messrs.  Jones  & Parke, 
architects.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Hamer,  Newtown  £1,470  0 0 

Fisher  & Co.,  Welshpool  1,230  0 0 

Owen,  Llanidloes  1,166  0 0 

Jones,  Trefeglwys 975  0 0 

Williams,  Newtown  (accepted)  930  0 0 


For  three  cottages  for  Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  jon.,  Newtown. 
Messrs.  Jones  & Parke,  architects.  Qoantif.es  supplied:— 

Davies,  Newtown £3i0  0 0 

E.  Williams,  Newtown  295  6 4 

Morris  A Sons,  Newtown  295  0 0 

J.  Williams,  Newtown  287  0 0 


For  alterations  to  20  and  21,  East-street,  Brighton,  for 
Mr.  W,  1).  Stewart.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect  :— 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co £1,524  0 0 ! 

Kemp  1,497  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 1,482  0 0 

Nash  & Co 1,467  0 0 

Richardson 1,150  0 0 

Barnes 1,070  0 0 

Garrett  1,015  0 0 

Wright  996  0 0 

White  (accepted) 873  0 0 ! 

For  two  shops  and  dweiiing-hotises,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex, 
for  Mr.  Alderman  Cox.  Messrs.  Scott  & Hyde,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hyde  : — 

Andrews £1,893  0 0 

Hollands 1,809  0 0 

Cheeseman  & Co 1,795  0 0 

Patching 1,757  0 0 

Lockyer  1,730  0 0 

Norman  1,677  0 0 

Cooper 1,620  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  house  and  sale  shop.  Old  Basford, 
Nottingham.  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Hind  £656  0 0 

Andrew  679  0 0 

Clarko 666  0 0 

Raven  - 662  0 0 

Holdsworth  669  0 O- 

Morrison 660  0 0 

Scott  660  0 0 

Bains  & Turton 667  0 0 

McCulloch 650  10  0 

Wooll  Bros 645  0 0 

Hopewell  A Sou  610  0 0 

Noble  ,°  9 

Stainforth  499  10  4 

Price  (accepted)  ... 

Bailey*  

* Withdrawn  i: 


162  10  0 

consequence  of  mistake. 


For  bnilding  station-masters’  houses  at  Shoreham  and 
Kemsing,  Kent,  for  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company  : — 

Wiltshire,  Sevenoaks  (accepted). 
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For  erecting  premises,  North  End,  Croydon,  for  Messrs. 
Batchelar  & Son.  Mr.  K.  W.  Price,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  :— 

Downs  £4.993  0 0 

Nightingale  4.943  0 0 

Ward  4,1*37  0 0 

Marriage 4,750  0 0 

Smith  4,fi69  0 0 

Hart 4,620  0 0 

M c Lachlan  &.  Sons  4,58  4 0 0 

Taylor 4,490  0 0 


For  two  villa  residences,  Crouch  End,  for  Mr.  A.  B. 

Smith.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Paine,  architect : 

Goodman  £3,631  0 0 

Holmes  & Son  3.336  0 0 

Conder 3,312  0 0 

L H.  & R.  Roberts 3.147  0 0 

Harper 2,965  0 0 

King 2.920  0 0 

Matlock  Bros.  2,760  0 0 


For  concrete  foundations  for  villa  residence,  for  Mr. 
Pettie,  R A..  Hampstead.  Mr.  William  Wa  lace,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Frederick  Thomson  :— 

Toms  £210  0 0 

Brass  197  0 0 

Woodward 195  0 0 

Manby  . 187  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co.  179  0 0 

White 199  0 0 

Cox  160  0 0 

Hunt  . 152  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  “ King's  Arms  ” publio-house, 
Church-street,  Deptford.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hunt,  jun.,  archi- 
tect : — 

Jerrard  £1,643  0 0 

Hubble  1.429  0 0 

Rudwell  & Smith  1,376  0 0 

A.  It  F.  Sum'll  1,310  0 0 

Red  mao  1.290  0 0 

Newman 1,280  0 0 

Holloway  (accepted)  1,217  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Cecil  House  College, 
Beulah-hill,  Upper  Norwood,  for  Miss  A.  Bowra  Mr. 
Eajslints  E.  C.  Fittock,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  El  iott  Hope,  jun.:— 

Wheeler £595  0 0 

Josolvne 656  0 0 

Wnght  535  0 0 

Wilkinson  +95  0 0 

Catting,  Nottiog-hill  479  0 0 


For  erection  and  completion  of  a villa  residence,  for  Mr. 
T.  Cullen,  iu  the  Underhill-road,  Lordship-lane.  Quantities 
not  supplied: — 

Watson  & Dennett,  Dulwich 
(accepted)  £1,050  0 0 


For  alterations  to  house  and  erection  of  workshop  at 
rear,  17.  Aih.ny-road,  Old  Kenl-road,  for  Mr.  V.  G. 
Daws.  Mr.  E.  Crosse,  architect . 

Atnery 

Battley  

RoflVy ~ 

Hveritt  

Smiibers  (accepted)  


£310 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Mary’s  Vicarage,  corner  of 
Upper  Rock  Gardens,  Brighton.  Mr.  Spencer  W.  Grant, 
architect : — 

Lynn  & Sons,  Brighton  (accepted)...  £2,800  0 0 


For  house  and  shop,  Murchison-road,  Notting-hill,  for 
Mr.  G.  H.  White.  Mr.  J.  Dunn,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Nixon  & Raven:— 


Buckle .. 


..£1,6 


Weymouth ... 
Phillips 


1,593  0 
1,650  0 
1,345  0 

For  new  road  and  drains  adjoining  above  site  : — 

Paruh-use £ 122  12 

Neal  Bros 416  u 

Slockwell  333  0 


For  the  redecoration  and  improvements  to  Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle,  Tottenham  Court-road.  Mr.  Alfred  Burr 
architect  : — 

Richardson  Bros £1,818  0 0 

Perkins  1,733  0 0 

Bywaters  (accepted)  1,593  0 0 

For  new  organ  : — 

Bishop  A Son  (accepted)  £498  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  22 
street.  Strand,  for  Mr.  George  Sheniot 
& Cobb,  architects  : — 

Steel  Brothers  (accepted) 


For  work  to  be  done  at  13,  Devonshire-sqnare,  for  thf 


i.  Davis  & Emanuel, 


Croker £554 

Gold  & Beard  163 

Williams 430 

Heeps 


0 0 21  0 0 


0 0 20  0 0 


Roberts  (accepted)  ...  385  0 0 20  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  house,  at  Acton,  for  Mr.  H.  Wright. 
Mr.  Edwd.  Monson,  jun.,  architect  ; — 

Brnosden  . .£678  0 0 

Baker  630  0 0 

V flley  612  0 0 

Kydmaun  695  0 0 

Beck  (accepted)  581  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

romet  — The  insertion  is  incorrect.  The  Albert  Hall  dome  is 
319  ft  oue  way.  and  183  ft.  the  other.  The  central  dome  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  Building  was  333  ft.  In  diameter.  The  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  Included  domed  pavilions  each  240  ft-  in  diameter. 

Surveyor  (It  is  the  fiction  of  the  ties  in  question  which  is 
•eiaster.d  ; not  tl.e  ties  themselves).— W.  E.  P (>ry  the  Colonial 
Department).— J.  F.  (we  cannot  adjudicate  on  personal  differences, 
on  ex  parte  evidence).— J B.  Winchester  (the  statement  la  not  very 
clear;  as  taxes  are  u-ually  imposed  in  advance,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  hardship). — F.  T.-G.  M.-M.  G.-No.  I.-E.  0.-0  H — 
E S H.— Col.  F.  t'.— J.  & P — U.  H.  — Mr.  R.— E.  C.— G.  S * Co.— 
C.  P.-B.-J.  B.-H.  C.  C — A.  L.-N.  A R.-P  G 3— Dr.  P — 
J.  L.  R. — F.  W.  H.-8.  W.  G.-W  E.— 3.  A M.— J B.  V.-T.  D.  B 
& Son— D.  W.— Dr.  Z.— W.  E.  H.— G.  4G.-J.J.  A — A.  B.— J.  W.  H. 
— E.  & C.— N.  H.  J.  W. 

All  statements  of  facts,  Hats  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

W»  ere  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  boohs  and  giving 

Not*.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE  PAGE  for  Volume  xxxviib  (January  to 
Juue.  1880)  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  our  Number 
for  July  10. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH-OA8ES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  6d. 
each ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  StrlDgs,  to  hold  a Mouth's 
Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

THE  THIRTY- EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound)  is 
now  ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Offioe,  will  be 


ind  at  a 


1 of  3a. 6 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PA  HT  NEKS  til  PS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Btx  lines  (about  Hity  words)  or  under 4s.  ®d. 

Bach  additional  line  (ahont  ten  words) 0s.  8d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
ttsements  on  front  page.  Oom|«tit.ione,  Contract",  Sales  by  Auction, 
ko.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THI KTY  words)  or  under fa.  td. 

Each  additional  line  (ahont.  ten  wnrdsl 0*.  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder." 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  eases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Offioe  Receipt  produced 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBKR 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " AdverLuemeuU 3d.  per  Weak. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  ltd.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden.  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRTNTF.R.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherlne-etreet,  W.O. 
Advertisement*  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
oefore  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  leit  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisement*,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  OOPTB8  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  trorn  the  Office  to  residents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rite  of  16a.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts| 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Offioe.  Corah  am,  Wilts,  f Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

WINSLEY  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

1 L STODART  A OO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.0.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  i 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Gleuu),  Offioe,  38,  I 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oo arses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors,  ; 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheda  an  4 milk- rooms,  i 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The  i 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable  i 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.—  - 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester,  r 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and' 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. : 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from  i 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom,  i 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.]. 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish! 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and  t 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian  .i 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip-i 
tions  of  Faucy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted’ 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE,: 
WholeBalo  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street,t 
S.W.— [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO.I 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER! 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WAKMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, a 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS: — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, E 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free  > 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 
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FIXED  COMPLETE. 


F.  BRABY  & CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGUE  COJ 


PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINO  ROOFING. 


BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUENTLY 
THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 


THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZING  DORMERS,  FLATS,  Ac. 


FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON 


ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 


Voi . XXXIX.  No.  1856, 


Saturday,  Jolt  31,  1880. 


®k  ?8  Hiller. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Cni.burs  on  the  libino.  -Herr  Hei.o,  Duis.Idotf,  Sculptor  .. 

Tb»  Fw'.cr.L.d.''lnMitnto,  Grout  Gr.mi'h>'  (mih  PUn.)  -Mr.  Cb.rV™  Brii,  "irohlircV  

Town-hall  and  LourbHou.t,  L.n6!town,  Lo,  Dublin.- Mr.  John  L Hobin.on,  Architect  . 
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Flrber  Lada'  InxUtute,  Great  Grimsby  . 
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History  of  Stained  Glass  
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Variorum 
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gave,  Dot  long  ago, 
in  the  Builder,  as 
our  readers  may  re- 
member, a series  of 
articles  on  light- 
houses, which  were 
intended  to  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  ex- 
haustive of  the  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  the 
main  architectural 
features  of  those  im- 
portant works  are 
concerned.  In  connexion  with  those  papers  and 
a more  general  purpose  beyond,  it  may  be 
useful  to  draw  attention  to  a communication 
addressed  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
by  Mr.  Imrie  Bell,  C.E. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  bo  in  the  memory  of  onr 
readers  that  we  gave  reason  for  the  proposition 
that,  for  sea-girt  towers,  the  practice  and  the 
experimental  reasoning  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and 
other  engineers  had  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  rules,*  that  the  outline  of  any  such 
tower  should  be  defined  by  a hyperbolic 
curve ; and  that  the  material  for  construction 
ishould  be  not  only  the  largest,  bub  also  the 
(Specifically  heaviest  stones  that  could  be  prac- 
tically obtained  by  the  architect.  To  these  two 
(rules  we  refer,  without  any  qualification,  as  far 
las  the  species  of  tower  to  whioh  we  confined 
ithem  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  a tower  built 
on  a promontory  high  above  the  dash  of  the 
|waves,  the  same  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  ! 
therefore  the  same  rules  do  not  necessarily 
tapply.  We  illustrated  the  classification  of  lighc- 
.houses  by  contrasting  the  very  different  expe- 
dience obtained  in  the  construction  of  the  Morant 
iPoint  Lighthouse,  in  Jamaica,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Alexander  Gordon,  and  in  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  same  method  of  construction 
that  was  there  found  available  in  the  very 
(different  situation  of  the  Great  Basses  Rock, 
raear  Ceylon. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Imrie  Bell  is  in  full 
accordance  with  the  rules  that  we  ventured  to 
indicate  as  absolutely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
lighthouse  builder.  In  the  Morant  Point  light- 
house we  described  an  edifice  of  which  the  base 
vas  formed  of  concrete  protected  by  a shell  of 
iast  iron.  We  have  now  to  look  at  the  account 
)f  a tower  which,  standing  at  an  elevation  of 
.00  ft.  above  the  sea,  was  constructed  of  con- 
;rete  alone.  And  what  strikes  us  as  probably 


the  most  admirable  part  of  the  whole  design  Is  ■ a foce  to  a 00ncrete  structure,  it  has  usually 
that  the  concrete  was  so  disposed  as  to  have,  like  ; been  done  either  by  rendering  with  plaster,  or 
an  organised  being,  a proper  skin  of  its  own.  The  , by  grouting  with  liquid  mortar,  both  of  which 
vaioe  of  this  simple  bat  novel  arrangement  is  are  m„re  than  questionable  modes  of  effecting 
the  more  worthy  of  remark  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  object.  The  best  result  that  can  thus  be 
not  confined  t°  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  attained  is  that  of  a veneer,  liable  to  sudden 
but  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  with  the  best  results,  decay,  and  particularly  liable  to  destruction  by 

w 6u  ^ Wer8  °f  h°UBeS  a°d  °thSr  sttuot,ires'  I frost.  Failure  is  said  to  have  so  often  occurred 

Mr.  Be  l commences  by  remarking  on  tbe  use  ; a3  to  prevent  recurrence  to  this  imperfect  and 

of  concrete  by  the  Romans,  on  its  gradual  disuse,  (unworkmanlike  finish;  so  that  the  concrete 

on  its  re-introduction  as  a foundation,  and  on  surface  yet  remains  in  generally  its  natural 
the  introduction  of  biton,  or  hydraulic  concrete,  roughness. 

by  the  French  engineers,  followed  by  onr  own  The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Bell  is  one  that 
(among  whom  the  late  Mr.  John  Hughes  may  on  the  first  blush,  recommends  itself  to  the 
be  cited  as  one  of  the  earliest  to  introduce  the  architect.  He  has  provided  moulds,  made  of 
French  pract.ce).  He  then  refers  to  the  vain-  ( smooth-planed  board,  to  act  like  the  matrix  of  a 
able  and  exhaustive  researches  of  Yicat,  and  to  seal,  or  the  mould  of  a metal  oast.  Immediately 
the  improvements  made  in  the  manufacture  of  before  applying  the  mould,  he  coats  it  over  with 
cements  It  would  be  desirable  here  to  intro-  a mucilaginous  soap,  to  prevent  the  adherence 
duce  a short  account  of  the  use  of  concrete  in  of  the  concrete.  In  filling  the  frame,  or  mould, 
England  by  the  house-builder.  For  this,  how-  care  must  be  taken  that  a nurture  of  fine  con. 
e^T,r’  W®  “r°  aS Jet  w,th<rat  foil  materials  ; Crete  or  cement  is  laid  in  with  a trowel  close  to 
although,  having  been  for  a short  time  resident  the  face-board,  as  the  work  proceeds,  so  that 
in  a houBe  built,  in  a very  exposed  situation,  of  the  mixture  is  carried  up  uniformly  with  the 
concrete,  we  are  able  to  speak  of  one  unexpected  (body  of  the  work,  and  the  whole  forms  one 
excellence  which  it  possessed  in  common  with  homogeneous  mass.  The  face  is  thns  like  the 
others  more  generally  known, -that  is,  the  great  (skin  of  an  iron  casting  ; and  if  the  mixture  of 
quiet  and  silence  which  prevail  in  it  in  a high  I materials  be  judicious,  it  will  be  really  the 
wind.  Before  rising  in  the  morning,  no  idea  strongest  part  of  the  whole  structure.  Mr  Bell 
was  obtained  that  a gale  was  on.  The  cause  tells  us  that  he  has  followed  oat  this  process 
we  take  to  be  the  absence  of  those  joints  through  ’ " 


which  the  wind  rushes  as  in  confined  channels, 
which  are  thus  indicated  as  the  cradle  of  noise. 

Mr.  Bell  tells  us  that  he  has  been  much 
struck  by  the  want  of  attention  paid  to  tbe  art 
of  producing  a fair  and  finished  surface  in  the 
exposed  faces  of  concrete,  as  exemplified  in 


harbour  walls,  both  above  and  below  water, 
exposed  to  frost,  heat,  storm,  and  rain,  and  that 
he  has  done  so  with  complete  success,  and  at  an 
inappreciable  increase  of  cost. 

The  first  example,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ol 
the  application  of  this  method  of  construction 
to  a lighthouse  tower,  is  the  Corbidre  lighthouse, 


x - ...a  xp.voLuynLLou  in  , wi  a iigotuouse  cower,  is  tne  Uorbiere  Iighth 

many  of  the  large  engineering  works  in  the  , in  the  island  of  Jersey.  This  lighthouse  wt 
coarse  of  conatruotion.where  the  exposed  f;  cehas  j erected  in  1873-1874,  on  the  design  of  Sir  Jol 
ahoneycombedappearance,  as wellasshowiDgthe  Coode,  C.E.,  by  Mr.  Imrie  Bell  as  execute 

marks  of  the  routrh  timber  nlanks  fnrminiy  flm  murmee,.  ti-  n..  ^ i 


marks  of  the  rough  timber  planks  forming  the 
frames  in  which  the  concrete  had  been  placed. 
In  this  remark  of  an  engineer  every  architect 
will  agree.  Nor  is  it  a question  of  appearance 
only.  These  unsightly  hollows  and  projections 
retain  damp,  and  offer  needless  resistance  to  wind, 
thus  at  the  same  time  hastening  the  ultimate 
decay  of  the  artificial  mass,  as  well  as  destroy- 
ing that  quiet  to  which  we  before  referred. 

The  result  of  the  study  given  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Bell  is,  that  this  objection- 
able aspect  of  a concrete  building  arises  simply 
from  neglect  or  indifference.  It  is  possible, 
nay,  even  easy,  with  dne  attention,  not  only  to 
produce  a fair  surface,  but  to  form  mouldings, 


engineer.  It  stands  upon  the  Corbikre  rock,  of 
the  south-western  point  of  the  island  of  Jersey 
at  a distance  of  about  1,600  ft.  from  the'main 
land.  The  spot  might  be  thought  to  have  beer 
designed  for  the  purpose  by  Nature  herself 
as  here  exists,  reared  above  the  fury  of  th< 
waves,  that  very  substantial  rocky  basis  for  thi 
light  tower,  the  artificial  construction  of  whicl 
has  so  taxed  the  efforts  of  the  lighthouse  archi 
tect  in  less  favoured  localities.  At  high  water, 
in  all  tides,  La  Corbiiire  is  isolated ; but  from 
Bhortly  after  half-ebb  to  a little  before  half- 
flood it  is  accessible,  when  the  sea  is  smooth, 
over  the  crest  of  a ridge  of  rocks  which  forms  a 
narrow  causeway.  The  range  of  the  tide  on  the 
coast  is  23  ft.  at  ordinary  neaps,  and  32  ft. 


* See  Builder,  yol.  xxxyii.  (1879),  p.  707. 


and  even  tracery  and  ornament,  and  at  the  ouu.au  ia  ao  iu.  at  oruinary  neaps,  and  32 
same  time  to  make  the  face-work  as  durable  as  at  ordinary  springs,  and  the  locality  is  mu 
any  other  part  of  the  block.  It  is  evident  that  exposed. 

this  is  a view  of  the  case  which,  if  worked  out,  The  first  operation  commenced  was  the  co 
is  likely  to  result  m the  very  general  introduc-  struction  of  a road  of  access,  of  above  half 
tion  of  concrete  as  a material  for  house-building.  | mile  in  length.  Together  with  this  wor 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  with  reference  to  this,  that  dwelling-houses  for  the  light-keepers,  wi 
although  Mr.  Bell  has  given  the  cost  of  the  1 necessary  store-houses  and  outbuildings,  we 
lighthouse  of  which  we  have  to  speak,  in  block,  constructed  on  the  main  land  ; but  there 
he  has  not  given  the  price  per  cubic  yard  of  the  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice  as  to  th 
concrete,  applied  after  his  method.  I part  of  the  scheme.  The  tidal  causeway,  hoi 

When  it  has  been  attempted  hitherto  to  give  ever,  constructed  on  the  ledge  of  rocks  abo' 
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mentioned,  required  more  consideration.  The 
led^e  was  intersected  by  deep  fissures  and  pools 
of  water.  Owing  to  its  regular  submergence 
the  time  for  work  was  very  limited  as  the 
operations  could  only  be  proceeded  with  from 
the  shore  end.  The  cross  section  of  the  road  has 
a top  width  of  0 ft.,  and  is  formed  by  two  walls 
built  of  granite  blocks,  with  a batter  of  - to  1, 
the  height  of  which  varied  from  1 ft.  to  8 ft. 
The  space  between  these  walls  is  filled  up  with 
Portland  cement  concrete,  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  eight  parts  of  shingle  and  coarse  sand  to 
one  of  cement.  The  upper  layer  of  8 in.  was 
made  stronger  and  finer,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  parts  of  shingle  and  sand  to  one  of  cement. 

The  action  of  the  sea  during  gales  has  been 
enough  to  prevent  any  great  accumulation  of 
seaweed  upon  the  surface  of  the  causeway ; and 
a sprinkling  of  hot  lime  in  calm  weather  was 
found  sufficient  to  prevent  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  materials  for  the  road  and  lighthouse 
■were  conveyed  by  sea  from  St.  Helier  s,  and 
landed  in  an  accessible  and  sheltered  place  near 
the  site  of  the  lighthouse.  A patch  of  rocks 
formed  a sort  of  natural  wharf,  from  which  an 
overhead  rope  railway  was  constructed  to  the 
Bite  of  the  stores  and  workshops  on  the  main 
rock  ; a wheel  with  grooved  tire  running  along 
the  rope,  supporting  a block  and  tackle  for 
suspending  the  basket  or  bag  containing  the 
material.  This  wheel  and  tackle  were  pulled 
along  the  ropeway  by  a small  endless  wire  rope, 
wound  round  a drum,  and  worked  by  two  men 
at  a windlass. 

An  inclined  tramway,  on  a 3 ft.  gauge,  was 
laid,  on  longitudinal  timbers,  from  the  work- 
shops to  the  site  of  the  tower,  and  worked  by  a 
steam-engine.  Details  of  all  these  contrivances 
are  given  by  Mr.  Bell ; but  their  interest  is 
chiefly  special.  What  we  have  to  regard  with 
most  attention  is  the  method  of  building  in 
concrete  employed,  which  possesses  a very 
general  interest. 

The  base  of  the  tower. — it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  do  not  find  the  level  of  the  sea  referred 
to  in  any  of  the  drawings  accompanying  the 
paper, — was  roughly  quarried,  leaving  a core  of 
about  13  ft.  in  diameter,  and  7 ft.  in  height. 
The  frame  used  for  forming  the  exterior  face  of 
the  concrete  was  a segment  of  one-eighth  part 
of  a circle,  3 ft.  in  height,  dressed  in  face  to  a 
radius  of  15  ft.  6 in.,  with  a batter  of  1 in  12. 
This  was  fixed  in  place  by  means  of  tie-bolts 
lewised  into  the  rock.  The  concrete  was  com- 
posed of  six  parts  of  shingle  and  sand  to  one  of 
cement.  It  was  thrown  into  the  segmental 
frame,  the  face  being  prepared  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  frame  was  removed  on  tho  third 
day,  when  a solid  block  of  concrete  was  exposed, 
with  a face  equal  to  dressed  ashlar,  and  a hard- 
ness about  equal  to  that  of  a soft  brick.  A 
batten  was  fixed  upright  at  each  end  of  the 
frame,  so  that  when  the  concrete  hardened  and 
the  batten  was  removed,  there  was  a vertical 
slot  at  each  joint,  about  9 in.  deep  by  4 in.  wide  ; 
when  the  frame  was  shifted,  and  the  next 
segment  was  filled  in,  the  fresh  concrete  entered 
this  slot,  and  formed  a natural  joggle  or  dovetail, 
bolding  the  two  blocks  together.  A concentric 
channel,  9 in.  broad  by  4 in.  deep,  was  left  in 
the  top  of  each  course  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  was  in  its  turn  filled  up  by  the  concrete  of 
the  course  above,  so  that  the  whole  structure 
was  bound  together  in  its  own  substance.  From 
the  drawing  it  appears  that  there  were  three  of 
these  courses,  the  joints  of  which  are  marked 
by  a chamfer.  On  the  top  of  the  third  course  is 
a recess  of  4 ft.,  and  within  this  the  base  of  the 
tower  itself  is  placed.  This  structure  rises  ver- 
tically for  about  6 ft.  G in.,  where  there  is  a 
moulded  soffit.  From  this  the  wall  of  the  tower 
rises  with  a curved  batter,  and  is  topped  with  a 
heavy  torus  moulding.  However  much  credit 
may  be  justly  claimed  for  the  engineering  of  the 
building,  we  cannot  but  hold  that  the  elevation 
of  the  tower,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
drawings,  is  not  characterised  by  any  architec- 
tural elegance.  The  stepped  base  and  heavy 
top  moulding  seem  to  contain  a not  inconsider- 
able amount  of  material,  the  structural  utility 
of  which  we  fail  to  perceive.  . In  the  drawings 
attached  to  the  paper  a section  of  the  lantern 
is  given ; but  the  sections  and  elevation  of  the 
tower  show  the  masonry,  that  is  to  say  the  con- 
crete, alone.  It  is  thus  not  possible  to  speak 
with  certitude  as  to  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  complete  building,  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  criticism  provoked  by  the  lines  of  the  tower 
alone  may  be  qualified  by  the  addition  of  the 
lantern. 

On  the  top  of  the  platform,  which  is  formed 


of  a solid  mass  of  concrete  over  the  whole  area, 
the  tower  was  carried  up  in  a mode  very  similar 
to  that  before  described,  with  the  exception  that 
the  mould  frames  wore  made  to  radiate  from  an 
iron  centre,  firmly  secured  in  the  true  axis  of 
the  tower.  Two  blocks,  forming  opposite  sectors, 
were  filled  in  at  the  same  time,  so  that  each  cir- 
cular course  was  completed  in  four  shifts. 

The  height  of  the  tower  and  platform  together 
is  44  ft.  The  well  of  the  tower  is  II  ft.  dia- 
meter. The  structure  of  the  concrete  oircular 
wall  diminishes  from  4 ft.  3 in.  at  tho  plinth 
mouldings,  to  2 ft.  6 in.  under  the  cavetto  at  the 
top.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  chambers, 
although  there  is  a landing  and  preparation  for 
an  intermediate  floor.  These  floors  and  landings 
are  supported  on  T-iron  girders,  built  into  the 
walls,  and  filled  in  between  and  above  with  fine 
cement  concrete. 

A hollow  cast-iron  column,  13  in.  in  diameter, 
and  | in.  thick,  is  built  into  the  platform  in  the 
axis  of  the  tower.  On  the  top  of  this  is  secured 
the  pedestal  of  the  optical  apparatus.  For 
further  details  we  refer  to  the  paper,  which 
will  be  found  in  vol.  lix.  of  the  Minutes 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  given 
as  8,001?.,  of  which  1,606?.  was  expended  on  the 
half-tide  causeway ; 2,97 GI.  on  the  structure ; 
2,255?.  on  the  lantern  and  apparatus,  including 
fog-bells  and  clock;  and  864?.  on  dwelling-houses 
and  store-rooms.  As  far  as  wo  can  collect  by 
scaling  from  the  drawings,  the  total  height  from 
the  lowest  part  of  the  platform  wall  to  the  top 
of  the  ball  supporting  the  vane  is  G2  ft.  . If  we 
take  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  light  at 
50  ft.  above  the  foundation,  we  find  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  whole  work,  excluding  the 
causeway,  comes  to  128?.  per  foot  vertical,  or  to 
160?.  per  foot  vertical  including  the  causeway  ; 
a figure  which  may  be  advantageously  compared 
with  those  which  we  have  already  given  for  the 
cost  of  this  class  of  buildings. 

The  interest  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Imrie  Bell  is 
far  wider  than  that  which  concerns  the  con- 
struction of  lighthouses.  That  he  has  been  alone 
in  his  treatment  of  concrete  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit.  But  that  his  paper  has  been  the  first 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  own  section  of  the 
structural  profession  to  the  true  mode  of  pro- 
curing a good,  durable,  and  workmanlike  finish 
to  a building  composed  of  this  material,  we  think 
is  the  case.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  by  this 
treatment  the  value  of  concrete  as  a building 
material  is  very  considerably  enhanced.  We 
may  regard  the  compound  as  an  artificial  Btone, 
which  possesses  the  quality  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  maker  to  vary  the  composition  at 
will,  and  not  only  to  do  so  block  by  block,  but 
to  give  to  the  exterior  of  the  block  a fine  and 
sightly  skin ; while  the  bones  of  the  work, 
like  the  human  skeleton, — are  composed  of  a 
more  rough  and  cheap  material. 


REBUILDING  OF  THE  TAY  BRIDGE. 

A Select  CoimiTTEE  has  been  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  Bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  North  British 
Railway  Company  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Tay  Bridge.  The  heads  of  the  order  of  reference 
were,  first,  as  to  the  expediency  of  rebuilding 
the  bridge  in  the  original  position  ; secondly, 
whether  a more  suitable  site  might  be  selected  ; 
third,  the  interests  of  the  navigation  ; fourth, 
the  security  and  permanent  safety  of  the  bridge, 
if  authorised  to  be  rebuilt.  Some  petitions  were 
presented  against  the  scheme ; but  they  were 
not  supported  by  counsel. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Clerk,  Q.C.,  on  the  part 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  that  the  cost  of  the 
new  bridge  was  estimated  at  346,000?.  To  pro- 
vide this  sum  it  was  proposed  to  raise  200,000?. 
on  the  authority  of  the  Bill ; to  borrow  66,000?. ; 
and  to  take  80,000?.  out  of  the  120,000?.  which 
is  the  present  reserve  fund  of  the  company. 

As  to  the  design,  counsel  stated  that  it  was 
proposed  to  lower  the  height  of  four  of  the  thir- 
teen new  spans  by  11  ft.,  or  from  88  ft.  to  77  ft. 
high;  and  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  other 
nine  spans  2 ft.,  from  57  ft.  to  55  ft.  The  Lord 
Provost  of  Perth  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
ample  height  would  be  thus  allowed  for  the 
navigation,  with  which  the  Board  of  Trade  con- 
curred. The  largest  vessel  ever  known  to  have 
passed  up  the  river  above  the  site  of  the  bridge 
was  stated,  by  the  pilot-master  of  Dundee,  to  be 
600  tons.  Uncontradicted  evidence  was  adduced 
in  support  of  the  convenience  of  the  actual  site. 
Sir  Massey  Lopes,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  three  or 


four  experts,  independent  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
were  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter,  an  ex- 
cellent suggestion  that  wa3  at  once  agreed  to  by 
Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Mr.  Brunlees  was  examined  as  to  the  design 
for  the  new  bridge.  He  said  that  he  had  found 
the  Tay  bottom  well  adapted  for  the  carrying  of 
a heavy  weight.  Ho  had  examined  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  thought  that  there  was  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  scour  but  such  as  it 
was  easy  to  obviate  by  the  use  of  stone.  The 
plan  before  Parliament  was  presented  under 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Brunlers.  He  had  de- 
cided on  replacing  the  ii’on  work  of  the  piere 
with  brickwork,  the  cost  entailed  by  which 
change  was  estimated  at  111,725?.  The  total 
estimate  for  the  design,  allowing  10  per  cent, 
for  contingencies,  was  356,323?.  Mr.  Brunlees 
found  that  the  cost  of  the  brick  piers  would.be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  thoroughly  making 
good  the  iron  pillars  now  standing,  and  gave 
preference  to  brickwork  as  more  stable. 

We  trust  that  some  public  professional  body 
will  take  steps  to  ensure  a full  discussion  of  the 
stability  of  this  important  bridge,  both  as  far  as 
concerns  the  past  and  the  future  structure.  Not- 
withstanding the  lengthened  inquiry  which  has 
taken  place,  the  professional  world  is  yet  in 
ignorance  of  the  very  important  fact  of  tho 
actual  surface  exposed,  in  one  of  the  large  bays, 
to  the  action  of  the  wind.  The  importance  of 
having  this  point  cleared  up  is  obvious.  So 
long  as  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  was  going 
on,  the  usual  caution  of  lawyers  probably  caused 
the  withholding  from  the  Court  of  the  designs 
of  the  bridge.  We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  tho 
propriety  of  this  course.  We  may  doubt  its 
wisdom.  But  now  that  the  report  is  made,  we 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  possession 
of  the  information  on  the  part  of  engineers  and  , 
architects.  To  take  one  point  alone,  it  appears  > 
that  investigations  as  to  the  force  of  wind-pres-  • 
sure  are  to  be  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  . 
It  will  be  impossible  for  that  body  to  make  an  i 
experiment  on  so  large  a scale  as  that  afforded  i 
by  the  disaster  itself.  If  we  are  made  aware  of  ( 
tho  actual  surface  exposed  by  the  bay  which  i 
first  yielded,  and  of  the  strength  of  tho  piers,  we  > 
shall  have  a direct  measure,  not  indeed  of  the  > 
maximum  force  of  the  wind,  but  of  that  which  ; 
was  exerted  at  the  moment  of  fracture.  This  is  i 
quite  a distinct  question  from  that  of  either  the  a 
strength  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  ; 
bridge,  or  of  the  highest  fury  which  the  storm  : 
of  the  night  in  question  attained.  If  we  are  a 
made  acquainted  with  the  surface  on  which  the  a 
wind  acted,  and  with  the  strength  of  the  piers  £ 
which  yielded  to  the  stress,  we  shall  at  onoe  £ 
obtain  a measure  of  the  wind-pressure  per  square  £ 
foot  of  the  surface  of  the  girder  at  the  moment  1 
of  collapse, — a datum  on  the  value  of  which  it  is  ■ 
useless  to  dwell. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  c 
substitution  of  brick  for  iron  in  the  piers  is  not'! 
in  itself  a guarantee  of  their  stability,  if  the  £ 
present  disproportion  between  the  height  and  c 
the  transverse  width, — that  is  to  say,  the  width  : 
at  right  angles  to  the  wind-pressure, — is  main- 1. 
tained.  The  case  of  a chimney,  or  lofty  tower,  r 
is  in  no  way  analogous  to  that  of  a thin,  tall,  I 
narrow  pier,  sustaining  on  the  top  a structure's 
that  will  catch  an  enormous  quantity  of  wind.! 
The  case  of  a windmill  is  more  apt;  and  we  i 
know  what  precaution  is  taken  for  maintaining  ; 
the  stability  of  the  central  tower  that  supportsti 
so  moderate  a surface  as  that  exposed  by  then 
vanes  of  a windmill.  Speaking  without  havingu 
made  that  mathematical  calculation,  for  which  iti 
does  not  come  within  our  province  to  assumei 
the  responsibility,  and  thus  with  all  propere 
reserve,  we  should  conjecture  that  piers  of  dry' 
bricks,  set  on  the  present  bases,  would  be  over-i 
thrown  by  such  a storm  as  that  of  which  wer 
have  the  proof  before  us.  The  stability  of  thai 
piers,  if  that  be  so,  would  depend  al together. om 
the  adhesive  quantity  of  the  cement  in  which: 
the  bricks  were  set.  We  do  not  Bay  that  this  isi 
inadequate,  but  we  deBire  to  call  attention  tot 
the  faot  ; and  we  think  that  some  attempt  tct 
prove  the  pressure  of  a statical  equipoise,  Eotc 
altogether  dependent  on  the  adhesion  of  eachc 
course  of  bricks  to  that  below  it,  considered  m. 
resisting  not  a sliding,  but  a lifting  motion  oic. 
tendency  to  move,  ought  not  to  be  left  out  oh 
consideration.  We  cannot  afford  to  run  any: 
more  risks,  and  the  disproportion  between  thelj 
height  at  which  the  side  pressure  oomes  on,  ana 
the  lateral  strength  of  the  pier,  lies  at  the  very 
basis  of  danger. 

[Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Seleoe 
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Committee  have  reported  that,  having  regard 
to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  public,  they 
do  not  feel  justified  in  sanctioning  the  scheme 
which  the  Bill  proposed.  The  Bill  was  there* 
fore  thrown  out.] 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FURNITURE  IN 
GERMANY. 

The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture during  the  last  decade  formed  the  subject 
of  a lecture  delivered  by  Herr  Carl  Behr,  the 
manager  of  the  furniture  manufactory  of  Herr 
A.  Bembd,  at  Mainz.  Being  of  general  interest, 
we  give  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  from  the 
German  version  of  it. 

Furniture  represents  those  products  of  art 
industry  which  interest  us  in,  perhaps,  a far 
greater  degree  than  other  objects  which  we  use, 
because  they  immediately  surround  us,  and 
appeal  directly  to  our  sense  of  domestic  comfort. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  ever  the  endeavour 
to  produce  furniture  of  tasteful  design ; but  it 
has  been  reserved  to  modern  times  to  make  real 
progress.  About  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the 
furniture  industry  of  Germany  was  at  a very 
low  ebb,  and  it  was  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  by  an  aberration  and  absence  of  taste 
which  were  most  surprising.  Furniture  was 
made  in  Germany  either  in  simple  or  heavy 
forms,  or  else  in  absurd  imitation  of  French 
models.  The  French  then,  as  now,  were  in  the 
habit  of  resuscitating  the  various  styles  of  the 
past,  according  as  the  taste  of  buyers  happened 
to  change.-  It  was  a great  defect  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  in  Germany  that  most 
makers  worked  without  models  or  drawings,  and 
that  with  the  introduction  of  new  wood- working 
machinery  the  traditionally  delivered  forms 
were  gradually  transformed  without  any  regard 
being  paid  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  composi- 
tiou.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  aberrations  of 
taste  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Germany, 
greatly  encouraged,  it  must  be  owned,  by  a large 
demand  for  the  article,  was  the  manufacture  of 
so-called  old  oak  furniture.  The  way  in  which 
that  class  of  furniture  was  produced  was  most 
barbarous,  machine-made  naturalistic  orna- 
ments, such  as  fruit,  objects  of  the  chase  and 
still-life,  &o.,  being  stuck  on  to  the  smooth  sur- 
faces of  the  wood,  without  any  regard  whatever 
to  the  harmony  of  the  whole  composition. 

Many  technical  journals  of  the  better  class, 
such  as  the  Oesterreichisches  Museum  (Vienna) 
and  the  Qewerbehalle  (Stuttgart),  fought  hard 
l against  that  practice,  and  exhorted  makers  to 
return  to  a legitimate  production  of  such  work, 
j urging  that  this  might  best  be  achieved  by  an  ad- 
herence to  the  forms  of  the  German  Renaissance, 
as  being  most  in  accord  with  the  taste  of  the 
people.  But  it  was  reserved  to  the  time  of 
national  re-awakening,  the  years  of  the  war  of 
1870-71,  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  endeavours 
of  regaining  the  lost  prestige  in  art  - industry 
1 by  the  adoption  of  those  long-neglected  forms. 
An  improvement  was  noticed  as  early  as  the 
j Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873.  But  of  especial 
: influence  in  the  development  of  the  manufac- 
i tore  of  furniture  in  Germany  was  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Bayerische  Kunstgewerbe -Verein  of 
Munich  in  1876,  a society  which  has  done 
i inestimable  service  in  raising  German  art- 
! industry.  That  exhibition  pointed  the  road  to 
be  taken,  and  enabled  a more  uniform  system 
to  be  pursued.  From  that  period  dates  a 
- steady  and  speedy  development  of  this  industry, 

: which  was  demonstrated  at  a series  of  important 
1 exhibitions,  such  as  those  of  Hanover,  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  Offenbach,  as  well  as  smaller  local 
shows.  The  foundation  of  new  art-unions  and 
: the  increased  activity  of  already  existing  ones 
: contributed  considerably  to  this  development. 

' The  author  next  considers  the  work  of  French 
makers  of  furniture  as  shown  at  the  last  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  compares  the  Frenoh  and  German 
1 modes  of  manufacture. 

I The  furniture  of  Paris  manufacturers, — the 
> makers  of  other  French  towns  being  far  behind 
1 them, — is  distinguished  by  a perfect  execution  of 
1 the  separate  parts,  a harmonious  effect  of  colour 
and  ornament  being  likewise  aimed  at.  Most 
: of  the  furniture,  however,  is  of  such  an  expen- 
sive nature  as  would  prevent  its  sale  in 
Germany  ; prices  ranging  from  20,000  to  25,000 
i francs  for  some  articles  being  not  at  all  rare. 
The  workmon  are  consequently  very  highly 
•waged  ; it  is  a fact  that  clt-ver  men  are  paid  at 
iFourdinois’,  in  Paris,  as  much  as  five  francs 
per  hour.  But  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
German  workmen  execute  the  best  work  in 


Paris  establishments,  though  they  have  no 
opportunity,  on  their  return  home,  to  make  use 
of  their  acquired  skill. 

In  the  design  and  composition  of  French  fur- 
niture, however,  there  is  a striking  absence  of 
the  noble  forms  of  the  Renaissance,  the  place  of 
which  is  taken  by  the  pompous  shapes  of  the 
styles  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis 
XVI. ; here  and  there,  also,  the  more  sober  one 
of  Henri  II.,  in  the  development  of  which  the 
French  have  achieved  extraordinary  things. 

If  we  compare  the  work  of  French  furniture- 
makers  of  the  present  day  with  that  of  the  same 
class  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  decade  of  this 
century,  it  will  appear  at  once  that  there  has 
been  an  undeniable  standing  still.  If  we  com- 
pare with  this  the  great  strides  made  by 
Germany,  the  time  will  not  seem  very  far  distant 
when  the  German  furniture  industry  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  that  of  France  without 
misgiving.  This  highly  favourable  state  of 
things  has  been  effected  principally  by  the 
foundation  of  societies  and  the  holding  of  art 
and  industrial  exhibitions;  yet  its  fuller  de- 
velopment has  to  some  extent  been  hindered  by 
an  absence  of  artistic  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  eeneral  public,  which  can  only  be  created 
gradually  by  a more  universal  training  in  the 
elements  of  art.  This  artistic  understanding  is 
being  by  degrees  instilled  into  the  public  mind 
of  Germany  by  the  exhibitions  already  men. 
tioned,  but  it  might  be  still  further  stimulated, 
the  author  thinks,  by  very  elementary  meanp, 
stick  as  rational,  systematic  instruction  in 
drawing  in  all  schools,  for  example.  The 
practice  of  having  work  which  might  well  be 
done  at  home  executed  by  foreign  hands,  and  of 
submitting  it  to  public  competition,  according  to 
the  author  also  affects  injuriously  the  growth  of 
the  art-industries  in  Germany. 

Tho  author  endeavours  finally  to  demonstrate 
that  the  utilisation  of  German  Renaissance 
forms  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  of  the 
present  day  is  highly  advisable,  for  various 
reasons.  The  Italian  Renaissance  is  intended 
f°r  another  climate,  other  conditions,  and  other 
manners,  and  is  especially  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  Germany  from  pecuniary  considera- 
tions ; for  by  dispensing  with  rich  carvings,  &o., 
part  of  the  original  characteristics  of  the  style 
is  lost.  The  art  - workman  must  study  all 
styles  which  have  been  artistically  developed, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  excel- 
lencies, and  to  keep  from  falling  into  the  mis- 
take of  onesidedness.  To  do  this  successfully 
requires  study  and  application : study  alone 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  adapt  and 
utilise  the  styles  of  former  times  for  the  artistic 
requirements  and  to  the  changed  wants  of  our 
age.  . Study  classic  models,  but  impress  your 
own  ideas  on  your  work  : such  is  the  advice  of 
the  author  to  the  art-workman.  This  alone 
will  guard  him  against  monotony  and  repetition. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  SPECULATIONS. 

However  indifferent  as  compared  with  some 
other  nationalities  a large  portion  of  the 
British  public  may  be  to  art  and  art  influences, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  interest  felt  in  the 
annual  Royal  Academy  display  of  pictures. 
From  the  day  of  opening  to  the  day  of  final 
closing,  these  rooms,  so  full  of  pictures,  are 
constantly  and  incessantly  crowded  with  eager 
and  anxious  spectators.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  publio  care  not  for  individual  pictures,  or 
for  the  detailed  incidents  and  information  con- 
tained for  the  most  part  in  them,  for  all  have 
catalogue  in  hand,  and  are  fouud  perpetually  to 
refer  to  it,  not  only  for  mere  titles,  but  for  more 
detailed  information,  when  such  is  to  be  found. 
Much  would,  indeed,  be  missed,  and  would  dis. 
appear,  were  this  annual  art-show  to  cease,  and 
the  art-public  would  be  not  a little  at  a loss  to 
find  a substitute  for  it.  It  is  looked  forward  to 
for  long  months  with  eagerness,  and  when  the 
time  of  opening  does  arrive,  this  exhibition  of 
the  art- work  of  the  year  is  found  to  afford  the 
means,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  testing  the  artistic 
capacity  of  the  time,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
bent  of  the  public  mind  as  to  art;  and  we  then 
see  how  this  has  been  responded  to,  and  how 
far  the  art-strength  of  the  time  is  equal  to  the 
work  before  it,  and  how  the  work  has  been  done. 
It  may  be  of  interest,  then,  to  glance  buck  for  a 
moment  on  this  fine-art  show,  and  to  ponder  for 
a moment  on  its  general  tendency  and  influence. 

But  more  than  this  : from  all  sides  there  is  a 
constant  series  of  criticisms  and  explanations, 
more  or  less  exhaustive,  of  the  subject  matter 


of  at  least  the  principal  pictures.  No  one, 
thanks  to  this,  can  be  at  a loss  as  far  as  expla- 
nation goes,  and  as  far  as  such  can  compel  the 
intelligent  looking  at  a fine  work,  whatever  the 
subject  of  it.  Most  people  go  to  the  Academy 
rooms  to  look  at  the  pictures  as  art  objects,  and 
as  representations  of  actual  things  and  occur- 
rences, and  at  such  in  the  main  as  the  time  has 
furnished,  the  living  men  and  women,  and  the 
objects  they  are  interested  in.  When  the  exhi- 
bition is  over,  a good  deal  of  this  passes  away, 
and  is  forgotten,  and  the  next  year’s  show  is  as 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  as  was  the  last  and 
past  one,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It  is  hoped 
on  all  sides  to  see  a something  fresh,  a new 
face,  and  graceful  forms  in  new  and  present 
fashionable  costume,  and  new  views  of  distant 
places  and  buildings,  and,  in  short,  to  see,  as  far 
as  pictured  representations  go,  or  can  afford  it, 
what  the  world  is  doing  and  looking  like.  That 
the  Royal  Academy  annual  show  does  this  none 
will  dispute,  and  that  it  does  it  in  the  main  well; 
but  that  a something  and  a somewhat  more 
than  this  might  be  accomplished,  and  the  publio 
further  pleased  and  instructed,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt.  It  is  a somewhat  singular 
thing,  and  difficult  to  account  for,  that  all 
sketches  so  called  are  inadmissible. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  as  perhaps  many 
do,  that  such  a display  of  pictured  art  is  alto- 
gether new,  and  of  modern  and  all  but  of 
to-day’s  growth.  In  Gothic  days  there  was 
and  must  needs  have  been  its  equivalent, — in 
days  wherein  the  artist  worked  immediately  on 
every  new  building  of  public  importance  and 
destined  for  a publio  use,  as  the  great  cathedrals 
and  churches,  every  such  structure  formed  the 
around  or  “ canvas  ” on  which  the  painters  and 
sculptors  and  great  draughtsmen  worked,  and 
the  opening  of  any  such  building,  as  we  know, 
was  always  the  occasion  of  calling  together  an 
art-loving  crowd  to  see  it,  as  a famous  picture  is 
nowadays  viewed.  A newly-drawn  and  painted 
cathedral  window  must  have  been  as  the  " pic- 
ture ” of  the  season,  such  being,  in  less  en- 
lightened days  than  these,  the  personal  hand- 
work, as  well  as  the  brain-work,  of  the  artist 
workman  who  produced  it;  and  it  was  most 
certainly  the  window  itself  in  situ  that  was  the 
special  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  and 
not  a small  and  mere  representative  drawing  of 
it  on  the  walls  of  a room  that  the  eager  crowd 
went  to  see.  We  may  pause  a moment  to  say 
that  perhaps  but  scant  justice  has  been  done  to 
the  great  artists  and  painters  of  the  glass  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  at  times  magnificent  in 
its  fiue  sense  of  colour  and  harmony. 

That  this  was  so  in  antique  and  classic  days 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt.  There  were  and 
must  needs  have  been  exhibitions  every  now 
and  then  cf  such  doings  as  these,  and  every  new 
and  at  all  important  building  must  have  afforded 
opportunities,  during  its  execution,  of  art  displays 
of  the  kind.  We  have  always  thought,  though 
the  thought  may  be  perhaps  a little  fanciful, 
that,  looking  at  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
Greek  race,  it  would  have  been  well  nigh  impos- 
sible for  the  people  of  Athens  to  have  had  always 
before  them  such  magnificent  works  in  course 
of  construction,  and  afterwards  their  decoration} 
and  so  great  a master  as  Phidias,  without 
periodical  visits  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and 
without  keen  comment  on  the  value  of  them. 
Surely  each  one  of  the  magnificent  forms  which 
together  made  up  the  story  of  each  pediment  of 
the  Parthenon  must  have  attracted  an  eager 
and  art-loving  crowd  to  look  at  it,  and  to 
wonderingly  admire  it,  and  in  not  a few  cases  to 
study  it.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
could  well,  among  such  a people,  have  been 
otherwise ; for,  looking  at  the  way  in  which 
such  works  were  designed  and  put  together,  and 
the  perpetual  and  ever-present  personal  activity 
of  the  architect  and  artists  who  designed  and 
built  it,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if 
such  working  artists  had  not  had  a vast  follow- 
ing  of  students  and  others  equally  interested  in 
it.  It  must  needs  have  been  as  an  academy, — 
always  open,  and  wherein  not  only  were  the 
works  of  the  artists  always  visible,  but  they 
themselves  were  always  to  be  seen  at  work.  A 
great  school  of  art  indeed  ! 

Thus  we  may  fairly  say  that  this  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Aoademy  has  had  its  predecessors  in 
antique  days,  though,  in  all  probability,  so  very 
different  in  external  aspect  and  surroundings. 
Much  more,  we  cannot  but  think,  might  yet  be 
learned  about  this  by  a little  further  and  deeper 
looking  at  and  into  that  distant  past  of  art  dis- 
plays; and  it  might, maybe, lead  to  efforts  tomake 
this  art-show  more  general  and  even  more  useful 
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a3  a national  and  high-art  display  and  record 
of  what  is  doing,  and  has  yet  to  be  done.  At 
present,  and  as  matters  now  are, . it  is  for  the 
most  part  oonfined  to  paintings  in  oil  for  the 
decoration  of  rooms  and  private  apartments,  and 
certainly  without  any  wide  idea  of  “ interpreta- 
tion ” of  any  kind,  as  Turner  undoubtedly  had 
when  he  commenced  the  famous  “ Liber 
Studiorum,”  of  which  remarkable  performance 
a good  deal  has  yet  to  be  said.  The  idea,  evi- 
dently, of  this  great  interpreter  of  Nature  was 
throughout,  to  rep  resent  Nature  in  all  her  aspects, 
and  as  he  saw  them,  and  was  gifted  to  interpret 
them,  and  ic  would  seem  a matter  of  some  regret 
that  so  good  and  potent  an  example  is  not  fol- 
lowed, and  that  some  systematic  interpretation 
of  Nature’s  infinite  work  is  not  attempted.  We 
forbear  details,  which  might  lead  us  far,  but 
commend  the  good  example  to  those  who  might 
follow  it.  In  this  Aoademy  Exhibition  there  was 
a large  number  of  landscapes  and  “ viows,  and 
transcripts  of  Nature’s  forms,  and  not  a few  of 
them  evidenced  the  skill  and  high  faculty  of 
those  who  produced  them.  A wild  flower,  in 
how  many,  many  ways,  it  may  be  interpreted ! 

We  are  here  simply  looking  back  at  this 
pioture  and  art  display  generally,  and  bo  must 
needs  avoid  the  naming  of  special  pictures  of 
whatever  kind  ; but  it  may  be  further  observed 
of  these  landscapes  and  views,  and  hedge-rows, 
that  the  painters  of  them  would  seem  to  have 
avoided  the  naming  of  the  places  where  they 
were  found,  e.g.,  “ A Thames  Breakwater,”— but 
whereabouts  in  the  long  length  of  the  river? 
Many  might  like  to  see  the  spot  itself.  The 
“ Beached  Margent  of  the  Sea.”  “ On  the  Coast 
of  Cornwall.”  “June.”  “ An  October  Evening, 
but,  where  are  these  ? and  a host  of  others,  all 
of  them  evidently  taken  from  some  one  or 
another  attractive  spot,  which,  if  worth  the  paint- 
ing, is  and  must  be  worth  the  seeing,  and  the 
knowing  a somewhat  about.  A famous  picture  in 
a former  exhibition,  and  one  which  most  readers 
well  remember,  as  evidence  of  what  its  painter 
can  do  when  the  fit  takeB  him, — ,c Chill  October, 

— whereabouts  was  that  scene,  in  what  part 
of  the  wide  expanse  of  England  ? Surely  a fact 
is  worth  stating,  and  where  is  the  picture  now  ? 
It  might  well  have  been  made  national  property. 
But  this  in  passing.  There  was  here,  too,  “ God’s 
Shrine,”  but  where  ? and  a “ Woodland  and 
Stream,”  and  of  sea-views  no  end,  but  where- 
abouts, who  shall  speculate  ? The  “ Sea  ” surely 
is  always  worth  the  painting ; it  ever  varies,  no 
two  hours  alike,  and  to  present  a vivid  idea  of 
it  on  canvas  is  and  must  be  a notable  feat,  in 
whatever  state,  whether  of  calm  or  storm,  to 
accomplish.  But  why  not  say  where  painted  ? 

And  this  again  leads  us  to  a thought  or  two 
on  what,  perchance,  might  prove  a useful  addi- 
tion to  the  present  somewhat  narrow  professional 
Aoademy  programme.  Might  there  not  be 
one  Bmall  room  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  what  are  called  “ Sketches,”  and  first  thoughts 
on  great  subjects ? “Sketches”  are  not,  as  is 
known,  as  matters  are  at  present,  permitted  ; 
none  but  pictures  worked  close  up  to  the  gilt 
frames,  as  though  there  was  a something  of  im- 
port in  the  hard  outline  of  the  frames.  Sketches 
and  first  thoughts  are  of  no  Bmall  value  at 
timeB,  and  some  of  the  finest  and  most  valued 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  great  masters  left  us  are 
in  the  form  of  sketches,  whether  as  memoranda, 
or  as  complete  work,  a3  at  times  is  the  case. 
We  need  not  cite  examples  of  this  : they  will 
readily  occur  to  all,  and  certainly  to  those  who 
strive  to  look  into  the  minds  and  methods  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  painter’s  art.  No  one,  we 
think,  who  has  been  privileged  to  look  through 
the  portfolio  of  a painter  or  a Bculptor  but  must 
have  wondered  at  times  at  the  skill  and  power 
of  expression  exhibited  in  these  may  be  hasty 
“ sketches,”  and  sometimes,  too,  at  how  much 
has  been  lost  of  this  in  the  more  finished  and 
completed  picture.  We  believe  a single  room, 
or  even  one  wall  of  a room,  thus  filled  would  be 
most  attractive,  and  would,  perhaps,  afford  to 
the  expert  what  the  more  completed  and  finished 
work  fails  to  do.  It  is  thus  well  to  look  back 
sometimes.  


FINE  ART  EXHIBITION  AT  TURIN. 


The  building  erected  for  the  exhibition  of 
Italian  works  of  art  at  Turin  is  described,  by 
the  CHomnle  dei  Lavori  Pubblici  e delle  Strode 
Fen-afe,  as  presenting  an  aspect  that  is  at  the 
same  time  light  and  severely  artistic.  It  forms 
a quadrilateral,  215  metres  long,  and  70  metres 
wide;  the  principal  front,  whioh  looks  eastward, 
on  the  Corso  Siccardi,  being  on  one  of  the 
shorter  diameters  of  the  parallelogram.  The 
elevation  consists  of  a great  arch,  surmounted 
by  an  attic  story,  and  two  arcades,  of  three 
arches  each,  supported  by  coupled  columns. 
The  most  elevated  part  of  the  facjade  is  2165 
mitres  above  the  ground.  In  the  lunette  formed 
by  the  central  arch,  Professor  E.  Gamba  has 
painted  a fresco  design,  representing  the  Coro- 
nation of  Italian  art.  The  main  entrance  into 
the  central  hall  is  divided  into  two  by  a column, 
an  arrangement  which  has  encountered  not  a 
little  criticism.  In  the  middle  of  the  terrace 
before  the  building  is  a statue  by  Vincenzo  Vela, 
representing  Minerva  with  a crown  in  her 
hand. 

Signor  Calderini,  of  Perugia,  is  the  architect 
who  gave  the  first  design  for  the  building  to  the 
committee  for  the  exhibition.  The  great  central 
gallery  is  divided  on  its  sides  into  sixteen  com- 
partments. It  is  130  metres  long.  In  the 
centre  is  a large  octagonal  chamber,  destined 
for  works  in  sculpture  alone.  Four  large  rooms 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  the 
octagon,  the  four  end  chambers,  and  the  sixteen 
compartments,  will  be  occupied  by  architectural 
designs.  The  sculpture  gallery  and  the  four 
Baloons  are  illuminated  from  above ; the  lateral 
rooms  have  large  windows  on  the  sides..  At 
the  west  end  of  the  building  a gallery  is  in 
progress,  which  is  intended  for  the  display  of 
objects  of  industrial  art.  It  surrounds  on  three 
sides  an  open  court,  in  which  is  a chiosque,  sur- 
rounded by  flowering  plants.  Rooms  are  in- 
cluded in  the  building  for  the  committee,  the 
secretaries  of  the  societies  connected  with  the 
exhibition,  the  presB,  the  post  and  telegraph, 
the  attendants,  the  fire  brigade,  and  the  guards, 
as  well  as  two  larger  spaces  for  the  use  of  the 
purveyors  of  refreshment. 


of  30  millions  of  francs  over  the  Simplon  line. 
There  is  the  further  great  advantage  that  the 
extreme  length  of  the  Mont  Blanc  tunnel  is 
under  13,500  metres,  while  the  Simplon  tunnel 
measures  18,500  metres. 

From  the  recent  experience  in  the  St.  Gothard 
tunnel  as  to  the  illness  canted  among  the 
workmen  by  the  heat,  it  is  considered  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Mont  Blano  line  that  it  must 
be  almost  impossible  to  execute  a blind  bore,  or 
tunnel  without  a shaft,  of  18  kilometres  in 
length,  at  all  events,  without  great  improve- 
ments being  effected  in  the  present  means  of 
ventilation.  The  shorter  length  of  the  Mont 
Blano  tunnel  presents  a great  advantage  in  this 
respect.  It  is  calculated  that  the  heat  developed 
at  the  face  of  the  work  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  gallery  beneath  the  surface,  will 
not  exceed  33°  Centigrade  (or  a little  over  90 
Fahrenheit).  Signor  Garola  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  valley  of  Aosta,  which  has  always 
been  the  gateway  for  the  invaders  of  Italy, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern,  may  open  a rouet 
for  a peaceful  and  enriching  traffic. 


PROPOSED  TUNNEL  UNDER  MONT 
BLANC. 


Bachelors'  Ball  at  Kensington  House.— 

The  decorations  and  illuminations  on  this  occa- 
sion were  on  an  unusual  scale,  and  were  carried 
out  by  the  firm  of  J.  Defries  & Sons.  The  effect 
was  remarkable.  The  terraces,  gardens,  lake, 
islands,  &o.,  were  outlined  with  variegated 
lamps  artistically  arranged,  and  festoons  of 
myriads  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  lanterns  were 
spread  from  tree  to  tree  and  every  point  of 
y aotage. 


The  French  Government,  if  we  may  rely  on 
a statement  recently  made  to  the  " Society  of 
Engineers  and  Industrial  Persons  of  Turin,”  is 
seriously  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  a 
tunnel  under  Mont  Blanc,  and  ha3  commissioned 
M.  de  Lepinaye,  inspector  of  railways,. to  draw 
up  a comparative  report  as  to  the  various  pas- 
sages through  the  Alps  that  are  either  completed 
or  in  prospect,  stating  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each,  as  to  distance,  gradients, 
and  cost  of  construction. 

According  to  this  report,  the  distances  between 
Paris  and  Piacenza  are  as  follow,  by  the  different 
routes  indicated  : — 

Kilometres. 

Mont  Cenis  route  by  Turin  and  Milan  992 

n by  Turin  and  Alessandria  915 

St.  Gothard  route  by  Basle  and  Milan  975 

„ by  the  Jura-Gothard  line  935 
Simplon  route  ...  by  Novara  and  Mortara  905 

ff  n by  Milan 914 

Mont  Blanc  route  by  Veroelli  and  Broni  ...  886 
Adding  to  the  actual  horizontal  distance  the 
proportionate  lengths  which  are  equivalent  to 
the  heights  overcome  by  the  gradients  on  the 
respective  lines,  the  following  are  stated  to  be 
the  results  i — 

From  Paris  to  Piacenza  the  Mont  Blano  route 
has  an  advantage  of  40  kilomhtre3  over  the 
Simplon  route,  of  53  over  the  St.  Gothard,  and 
of  72  over  the  Mont  Cenis  routes. 

From  Paris  to  Milan  the  Mont  Blano  route 
has  the  advantage  respectively  of  14,  23,  and  86 
kilometres  over  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gothard, 
and  the  Mont  Cenis  lines. 

From  Paris  to  Genoa  the  corresponding 
advantages  of  the  Mont  Blanc  route  are  75, 159, 
and  43  kilometres  over  the  before-cited  three 
other  lines. 

With  regard  to  cost,  allowing  the  sum  of 
4,086  francs  per  mfctre  for  the  principal  tunnel, 
and  that  of  400,000  francs  per  kilometre  for  the 
line  from  Aosta  to  Courmayeur,  and  adding 
18  millions  for  the  headways  aud  for  interest  on 
capital  during  construction,  the  total  is  brought 
out  at  90  millions  of  francs  for  the  trunk  line 
from  Aosta  to  Chamounix,  effecting  an  economy 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

The  Working-men’s  Congress,  held  during  the 
last  week  here  in  Paris,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  wanting  in  the  element  of  exciting  interest. 
Entire  liberty  has  been  wisely  accorded  by  the 
Government  to  these  “ revolutionary  collectiv- 
ists,” as  the  members  of  the  Congress  term 
themselves.  The  idea  was  an  excellent  one, 
that  of  a Working-men’s  Congress;'  and  very 
interesting  and  valuable  would  it  have  been  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  a number  of  intelligent  ■ 
artisans  their  views  on  the  existing  state  and 
working  of  the  modern  question  of  capital  and 
labour;  but,  unfortunately,  a revolutionary  and  1 
murderous  political  element  has  been  introduced  l 
into  the  discussion,  and  each  day’s  doings  have  i 
merely  served  to  register  the  tame  re-expreseion,  , 
in  slightly  altered  termB,  of  the  same  unmean-  . 
ing  imprecations  against  the  existing  state  of  E 
society,  which  all  agree  must  be  abolished,  bub  ; 
as  to  the  re-constitution  of  which  no  two  are  of  f 
the  same  opinion.  The  very  first  meeting,  pre- 
sided over  by  two  “ citizens”  and  a “ dfoyenne, 

for  the  female  element  has  taken  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  congress, — declared  itself  : 
unanimously  “ revolutionary  collectivist,  that  1 
is,  resolved  to  take  by  force  and  divide  the  < 
manufactories,  the  guilds,  the  machinery  aud  < 
tools,  and  the  capital.”  Day  after  day  has  seen  t 
a series  of  delegates  express  their  views,  and  : 
tediously  do  they  all  coincide  on  the  iniquity  and  c 
exac  tion  of  the  capitalist.  Had  these  discussions  n 
possessed  a cool  and  reasoned  tone,  much  that ; 
was  interesting  and  instructive  might  have 
been  arrived  at,  for  how  is  it  possible  to  deny  < 
that  the  relations  of  capitalist  and  labourer  are  • 
far  from  being  in  a satisfactory  condition  in  i 
France?  Unfoitunately,  the  question  was  not: 
to  be  enlightened  by  such  excited  views,  ini: 
which  the  continual  repetition  by  delegate  after: 
delegate  of  the  most  violent  revolutionary  , pro-o 
posals  became  tame,  even  when  there  was  non 
want  of  open  reference  to  armed  force,  petro-o 
leum,  and  picrate  of  potassium.  Throughout! 
all  this  sad  enunciation  of  the  supposed  senti-  i 
ments  of  the  French  working-man,  it  is  en-n 
oouraging  to  feel  bow  little  these  viows  can:: 
express  those  of  the  mass  of  the  artisans  ofc 
France.  The  Congress  is  attended  by  a veryr 
meagre  number  of  representants  of  the  work-t: 
ing-men’s  “groups”  of  the  country,  and  that 
large  majority  of  the  delegates  are  the  agentst 
of  avowedly  socialistic  societies,  or,  aB  they  arer 
termed,  in  a somewhat  more  dignified  manner^ 
“ clubs  of  socialistic  study,”  many  of  the  menw 
hereof  which  have,  we  are  afraid,  little  in  commoro 
with  the  sturdy  working-man.  A further  feaburei 
in  the  congress  is  the  female  element.  Cere 
tainly  in  a working  man’s  congress  the  all-imn 
portant  question  of  the  rights  of  woman  as  s 
joint  labourer,  and  therefore  a large  factor  ii 
the  consideration  of  the  social  question,  bat: 
its  natural  place;  but  in  the  purely  political 
current  into  which  every  discussion  has  drifted?: 
the  female  element,  particularly  when  pres.id.il 
ing,  6eems  strangely  out  of  place.  Politicsii 
indeed,  seem  to  have  driven  out  all  the  other  in  i: 
terests,  although  the  questions  of  salary,  masters 
and  men,  apprentices,  education,  general  educac| 
tion,  the  number  of  working  hours,  the  necessity 
for  co-operative  societies,  and  many  other  suci 
practical  subjects  worthy  the  attention  of  f 
working-men’s  congress,  were  settled  for  discufci 
sion.  One  special  feature  of  the  whole  meetmil 
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has  been  the  loyal  and  courageous  protest  of  the 
delegate  from  Havre,  M.  Drouet,  a sail-maker, 
who,  having  presented  an  excellent  programme, 
divided  into  twenty-one  heads,  in  which  wore 
formulated  a number  of  appropriate  questions 
for  consideration,  found  this  admirable  document 
entirely  rejected  by  the  congress,  on  the  score  of 
the  want  in  its  tone  of  revolutionary  violence.  To 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  delegates,  the  more 
skilful  of  their  clumsy  orators  have  been 
obliged  from  time  to  time  “ to  lay  it  on  pretty 
thick.”  Disgusted  with  the  ultra-politioal  ten- 
dency of  the  discussions,  and  the  sanguinary  and 
ferocious  threats  and  proposals  put  forth 
againBt  the  hated  “ bourgeois  ” and  the 
capitalist,  M.  Drouet  expressed  his  warm  indig- 
nation in  a declaration  which  has  won  for  him 
the  respect  of  all  thoughtful  and  well-inten- 
tioned persons.  Stigmatising  “ the  brutal 
theories  and  ridiculous  Utopias  ” of  his  fellow- 
delegates,  he  roundly  blamed  those  about  him 
for  their  folly  in  believing  that  the  French 
nation  would  ever  in  any  numbers  follow  their 
advice.  Claiming  his  privilege  as  a delegate, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  be  the  spokesman  of 
those  who  elected  him  as  their  representant, 
M.  Drouet  nobly  ended  his  protest  by  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  workman  and  employer : — “ You  expect 
us  to  follow  you — No,  a thousand  times  no.  It 
was  our  belief  that  we  were  about  to  assist  at 
the  development  of  practical  theories  conform- 
able to  sound  reason,  but  you  ask  us  to  aid  you 
to  carryout  unhealthy,  absurd  Utopias.  Citizens, 
in  the  name  of  the  workmen  of  Havre,  and  of 
all  those  who  freely,  without  concealment, 
desire  to  arrive  at  true  progress  through  right 
and  justice,  we  repudiate  your  principles,  and 
before  quitting  this  tribune  I consider  it  my 
duty  to  declare  that  I,  Ernest  Drouet,  sail- 
maker,  delegated  from  Havre  to  this  Congress, 
protest  by  this  declaration,  and  withdraw.” 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  flood  of 
passengers, — English  and  Amerioan, — between 
England  and  the  Continent  is  setting  in  with  its 
usual  force,  it  is  quite  seasonable  to  hear  of  the 
reoent  visit  of  M.  Leon  Say  to  Dover  to  inspect 
the  progress  of  the  studies  for  the  proposed  sub- 
Channel  tunnel  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  journey,  almost  on  the  Bame  day,  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  Sangatte, 
near  Calais,  where  the  French  society,  which  is 
studying  the  tunnel  difficulty,  have  sunk  a well. 
From  the  report  issued  by  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  it  would  appear  that  the 
geological  Btrata  are  not  only  in  exaotly  the 
same  position,  but  are  of  the  same  thickness,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Everything,  therefore, 
points  to  the  success  of  the  project  in  a compara- 
tively near  future.  As  very  apposite,  we  may 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  those  interested  in  the 
question  the  work  recently  published  by  Prof. 
Hebert,  “ L’Histoire  Geologique  du  Canal  de  la 
i Manche.”  M.  Hebert  has  devoted  many  years 
of  deep  research  to  the  study  of  the  succes- 
sive modifications  of  what  is  known  as  the 
i “ basin  of  PariB,” — a vast  extent  of  oountry 
1 comprised  between  the  central  plateau,  Brit- 
tany, the  Ardennes,  and  confined  by  the  shores 
of  the  British  Channel.  The  Professor  is  familiar 
I with  every  feature  of  this  district,  and  he  has 
collected  at  the  Sorbonne  specimens  of  all  the 
:rocks,  the  remains  of  all  the  life  of  the  past 
i which  has  occupied  the  district.  Aided  by  this 
evidence,  M.  Hebert  has  been  able  to  form  the 
i history  of  the  changes  through  which  this  im- 
1 portant  region  of  France  has  passed.  The  arm 
of  the  sea  which  at  present  extends  between 
! France  and  England,  and  which  unites  the 
! Atlantic  with  the  North  Sea,  has  only  (oompa- 
i ratively)  recently  assumed  its  now  familiar 
1 aspect. 

I The  lawsuit  connected  with  the  statues  at 
the  historic  Ch&teau  de  Menars,  said  to  belong 
to  the  State,  has  again  come  before  the  courts. 
As  can  be  imagined,  the  case  has  brought  for- 
ward some  curious  details, — not  least  interesting 
among  these  the  insight  into  the  peculation  of 
i the  too-famous  Poisson  de  Marigny,  the  relation 
of  the  Pompadour.  Taken  by  him  from  the 
royal  galleries,  and  placed  in  his  chateau  of 
; Menars,  a number  of  statues  of  more  than 
usual  merit  are  the  subjeot  of  the  present  law- 
'suit,  whioh  is  by  no  means  yet  terminated  ; the 
State  claims  its  interest  in  these  statues — a 
claim  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
was  put  forward  by  Pajon  the  sculptor,  then 
i curator  of  the  national  antiquities ; but  the  pro- 
perty of  Menars  having  passed  through  a 
Ivariety  of  owners,  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  question.  Are  these  statues 


the  property  or  not  of  the  State  ? is  the  point 
which  has  to  be  settled,  and  which,  from  all  ap- 
pearances, will  be  a somewhat  lengthy  question 
to  satisfactorily  determine. 

This  dispute  serves  admirably  to  show  the 
value  of  the  commission  formed  six  years’  since 
to  prepare  an  V Inventory  of  the  Art-Treasures 
of  France,”  already  noticed  in  these  pages. 
One  by  one  the  volumes  of  this  excellent 
Government  publication  are  appearing.  Perhaps 
of  all  the  attempts  made  within  the  last  gene- 
ration in  favour  of  the  arts,  the  most  successful 
and  the  most  durable,  the  most  likely  to  lead 
to  unexpected  results,  is  the  formation  of  this 
inventory.  The  idea  once  thrown  out, — only  in 
1874, — was  eagerly  taken  up,  and  the  various 
prefects,  mayors,  and  directors  of  provincial 
museums  and  learned  societies,  were  communi- 
cated with,  and  their  duties  assigned.  While 
the  information  was  being  collected,  the  Com- 
mission prepared  a volume  containing  an  inven- 
tory of  the  art-treasures  of  twenty-seven  of  the 
churches  of  Paris.  The  second  volume,  pub- 
lished not  long  since,  contains  monographs  of 
the  library  of  Versailles,  the  church  of  St. 
Sauveur  at  Chalons,  and  the  hospital  of  the 
same  interesting  old  town  ; the  modest  musuem 
of  Chalons  has  a chapter  devoted  to  it,  as  alBo 
the  museum  of  Orleans  and  that  of  Montpellier. 
These  three  monographs  alone  would  suffice  to 
show  the  intention  of  this  inventory,  the  writers 
not  confining  themselves  alone  to  a mere  inven- 
tory, while  at  the  same  time  they  have  not 
neglected  to  observe  the  conciseness  necessary 
to  such  a work,  nor  yielded  their  claim  to 
the  right  of  criticism  to  which  their  knowledge 
of  the  treasures  under  their  care  has  entitled 
them.  The  claims  of  more  than  one  doubtful  or 
ill-assigned  object  are  in  this  manner  corrected, 
and  the  work  is  by  this  means  rendered  invalu- 
able. The  third  volume  of  the  inventory  has 
only  very  recently  made  itB  appearance.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  civil  monuments  of  Paris,  and 
contains  a series  of  curious  monographs  of  the 
Institute,  the  National  Archives,  the  New 
Opera-house,  the  Palais-Royal,  the  French 
Theatre,  the  Fountains,  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile,  the 
Column  of  July,  and  the  Place  Vend6me. 
Already  it  will  be  seen  what  an  interesting  and 
considerable  start  has  been  made,  and  this  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  informa- 
tion existing  had  only  to  be  gathered  together, 
each  curator  knowing  (he  iB  superintended  by  a 
sub-oom mission)  the  contents  of  his  museum, 
even  when  there  exists  no  printed  catalogue. 
The  idea  merited  the  success  which  it  has  met 
with.  


MORTALITY  IN  MINES. 

Far  too  frequently  the  British  publio  is 
Btartled  by  the  report  of  an  appalling  disaster 
and  the  loss  of  many  lives  by  an  accident  in 
Borne  mine,  oftenest  a coal  mine.  Such  a dis- 
aster has  just  taken  place  ; and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  in  the  official  reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Mines  a series  of  facts  published 
that  show  the  comparative  frequency  of  acci- 
dents in  mines  in  the  several  mineral-yielding 
districts,  and  the  extent  of  the  loss  in  a year ; 
and  the  teaching  of  these  official  statistics  is 
that  whilst  the  proportion  of  the  fatal  accidents 
in  mines  is  being  reduced  from  time  to  time, 
yet  there  is  not  the  reduction  that  there  should 
be  in  the  losses  from  explosions  of  fire-damp, 
the  most  deadly  of  the  enemies  that  our  miners 
have  to  meet,  and  the  one  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  loss  of  life  that  is  from  year  to  year 
tabulated. 

Taking  a series  of  years,  we  find  that  the 
trneBt  test  of  the  safety  of  our  mines  is  not  the 
number  of  accidents,  nor  even  the  number  of 
lives  lost,  but  the  proportionate  loss  of  life  to 
the  quantity  of  coal  produced.  During  a series 
of  years,  the  number  of  liveB  lost  by  accident  in 
and  about  the  mines  classed  under  the  Coal 
Mines  Act  has  varied  from  970  to  1,500,  the 
number  -for  last  year  being  973.  During  the 
years  over  which  these  figures  extend  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  has  been  increasing  by  the  open- 
ing out  of  additional  pits  and  the  greater  output 
from  some  of  the  old  ones.  If,  instead  of  looking 
at  the  number  of  deaths  simply,  we  test  over 
long  periods  the  number  in  proportion  either  to 
the  number  of  workpeople  employed,  or  to  the 
amount  of  coal  produced,  we  shall  find  that  the 
fatalities  are  fewer.  In  the  ten  years  between 
1850  and  1860  the  proportionate  loss  of  life  was 
1 to  every  245  persons  employed;  in  the  succeed- 
ing ten  years  it  fell  to  1 to  every  300  ; and  in  the 
subsequent  years,  not  yet  a full  decade,  the 


ratio  has  been  still  more  satisfactory, — about 
1 to  430. 

And  it  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
general  opinion  as  to  the  extreme  danger  in  coal- 
mining is  not  well  founded, — for  other  employ- 
ments have  risks  as  great,  and  even  greater, — 
the  loss  of  life  at  sea  being  greater  both  in 
the  Royal  Navy  and  in  the  merchant  service, 
whilst  also  in  proportion  to  the  number  em- 
ployed the  mortality  in  the  railway  Bervioe 
is  greater.  It  is  in  the  loss  of  life  in  mines 
by  explosions  of  fire-damp  that  the  most 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  found  in  the 
mining  mortality,  for  the  average  number  of 
deaths  per  year  is  greater  now  than  it  was  a 
score  of  yearB  ago,  aod  the  proportion  that 
these  deaths  bear  to  the  production  is  not 
diminished.  It  is  in  the  unequal  incidence  of 
these  losses  that  there  lies  the  cause  of  the  very 
great  disparity  in  the  mortality  of  the  several 
mining  districts, — the  mortality  in  Wales  being 
thrice  as  high  as  that  in  the  great  coal-mining 
district  of  northern  England. 

Since  the  awful  accident  at  Hartley  Colliery, 
nearly  a score  of  years  ago,  the  north-eastern 
coal-mining  district  has  been  free  from  great 
fatalities  of  that  nature;  but  Wales,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Scotland,  and  one  or  two  other 
districts,  have  suffered  at  times  severely.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  mining  engineers  entertain 
different  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  that  groat 
discrepancy  in  the  relative  danger  of  the  re- 
spective districts ; but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  in  great  part  it  is  due  to  natural  causes, — 
to  the  different  classes  of  coal  mined,  and  their 
varying  yield  of  inflammable  gases ; to  the 
supposed  increase  of  danger  at  certain  depths 
of  mines,  and  to  other  allied  causes  ; but  it  is 
remarked  by  some  of  the  Government  inspectors 
that  in  certain  districts  there  is  not  that 
strictness  in  regulations  that  there  is  in  others. 
Thus,  one  of  the  inspectors  reported  that  in  his 
district  last  year  causes,  other  than  natural,  of 
serious  losses  were,  “ the  manner  in  which  gun- 
powder is  used  ; the  custom  of  depending  almost 
entirely  on  the  colliers  themselves  to  keep  the 
working-places  safe  ; and  the  want  of  discipline 
and  definite  instruction  as  to  the  examination 
and  use  of  safety-lamps.”  And  in  another  the 
inspector  complains  that  the  men  in  the  mines 
do  not  avail  themselves  sufficiently  of  one  of 
their  permissive  powers  to  make  periodical 
examinations, — the  use  of  which  he  thinks 
would  tend  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  mine ; 
and  another  repoits  that  out  “of  seven  lives 
lost  by  explosions  of  gas,  not  less  than  six  were 
brought  about  by  carelessness.”  It  is  useless 
to  make  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  mini- 
mising the  danger  in  mining,  for  what  Buits 
one  district  does  not  neceBBarily  meet  the  wants 
of  another.  But  this  much  may  be  said,  that 
when  there  is  in  any  district  a mortality  above 
tbe  average,  and  when  there  are  serious  losses 
of  life,  the  inquiries  that  follow  might  legiti- 
mately be  extended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  whether  the  method  of  working,  or  the 
regulations,  are  capable  of  being  amended  by 
the  experience  of  those  great  districts  whence 
large  quantities  of  coal  are  extracted  without 
very  serious  loss. 


THE  COAL  SUPPLY  OF  LONDON. 

Onk  of  the  largest  of  the  coal  consumers  of 
the  world  is  the  great  metropolis,  and  though 
there  are  occasional  interruptions  to  the 
growth,  yet  from  year  to  year  the  tendency  of 
the  consumption  is  upwards,  if  not  steadily  so. 
From  eight  to  ten  million  tons  of  coal  are  yearly 
brought  into  the  metropolitan  district,  and 
though  a portion  of  this  is  sent  out,  yet  the 
consumption  of  coal  within  the  metropolis  is 
astonishingly  large;  and  the  growth  of  that 
consumption  is  one  of  the  causes  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  the  output  of  coal  in 
the  kingdom,  and  which  has  added  thirty 
million  tons  to  the  production  of  the  kingdom 
within  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  One 
of  the  checks  to  the  growth  of  the  consumption 
of  coal  in  London  has  taken  place  in  the  present 
year, — a temporary  one,  after  a year  of  very 
marked  growth, — so  that  the  present  is  not  an 
unfair  indication  of  the  extent  of  that  consump- 
tion, and  of  the  sources  of  that  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  fires  of  the  metropolis.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  interesting  to  ascertain  from  the  official 
returns  the  quantity  of  coal  brought  into  Lon- 
don, and  that  retained  apparently  for  consump- 
tion. In  the  present  year  there  appears  a change, 
too,  in  the  method  of  carrying  the  coal,  and  it 
is  possible  that  other  changes  impend  in  the 
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future  in  this  respect.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1S80,  there  were  brought  into  the 
metropolitan  ooal  district  not  fewer  than  4,789,000 
tons  of  coal, — a quantity  less  by  100,000  tons 
than  that  brought  in  during  the  corresponding 
six  months  of  last  year.  There  are  two  great 
methods  of  importation  of  this  coal  into  London, 
— by  railway  and  by  sea, — the  amount  brought 
in  by  canal  being  now  so  small  that  it  may  be 
dismissed  with  the  remark  that  it  rarely  exceeds 
on  the  average  400  tons  in  the  month.  That 
Bmall  quantity  is  usually  included  in  the  returns 
with  that  of  the  great  bulk, — that  brought  by 
the  railways.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
way system  the  quantity  of  the  coal  carried  thus 
into  the  metropolis  has  grown  until  it  far  exceeds 
the  quantity  brought  in  over  sea.  In  the  first 
half  of  1880,  there  were  brought  into  London  by 
railway  3,088,933  tons,  and  this  amount  even 
is  much  less  than  that  brought  in  by  that  method 
in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  brought  in  by 
vessels.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1880 
there  entered  2,586  ships’  cargoes  of  coal, — the 
tonnage  being  1,780,782  tons.  We  have  thus 
the  large  quantity  of  over  four  and  three-quarter 
million  tons  of  coal  entering  the  metropolitan 
district.  But  from  this  there  is  to  be  taken  the 
railway-borne  coal  which  merely  passes  in 
transit  through  the  metropolitan  district,  as 
well  as  that  sent  out  of  the  district  either  by 
canal,  rail,  or  vessel.  In  these  varied  methods, 
1,193,915  tons  of  coal  were  sent  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  metropolis  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year,  and  in  the  remainder  we  have  the 
apparent  consumption  of  coal  of  the  great  city. 
That  consumption,  then,  was  rather  over 

3.500.000  tons  in  the  six  months, — an  immense 
burning  of  fuel ; for  though  no  small  part  of  it 
is  used  at  the  gas-works  in  the  production  of 
gas,  yet  the  latter  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a fuel  as  well  as  an  illuminator,  and  the  coke 
which  is  produced  is  also  a fuel. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  only  indicated  in 
part ; that  railway-borne  is  told  so  far  as  the 
railways  that  bring  it  in  are  concerned,  and  the 
source  whence  that  brought  in  by  vessel 
comes  is  shown  by  the  port  from  which  it  is 
sent.  Taking  the  railway-borne  coal,  we  find 
that  the  Midland  Railway  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  companies  which  bring  coal  into  the 
metropolis,  its  annual  contribution  being  about 
one  and  three-quarter  million  tons,  of  which  no 
small  portion  is  derived  from  the  coal- field  of 
Derbyshire  and  South  Yorkshire.  Following 
this  is  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
the  average  quantity  of  coal  brought  into  the 
metropolis  by  which  is  about  1,250,000  tons.  The 
third  place  used  to  be  occupied  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  but  the  increase  of  the  great 
coal  trade  of  Wales  has  enabled  the  Great 
Western  to  take  rank  immediately  after  the 
London  and  North  Western,  with  a contribution 
of  a million  tons  of  coal  in  round  numbers,  and 
the  Great  Northern  closely  follows,  though  its 
coal  is  from  an  entirely  different  quarter — from 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  only  other  large 
contributor  is  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  which 
brings  its  600,000  tons  yearly.  In  addition, 
Blighter  quantities  are  added  by  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway,  and  by  the  South 
Eastern,  and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and 
thus  the  total  of  the  railway-borne  coal  is  brought 
up.  Of  the  sea-borne  coal,  it  is  clear  that  the 
great  bulk  comes  from  the  northern  coalfield. 
From  Newcastle-on-Tyne  alone,  one  half  of  the 
sea-borne  coal  entering  the  metropolis  is  sent. 
Next  follows  Sunderland,  which  Bhips  some 

890.000  tons ; and  then,  but  at  some  distance, 
West  Hartlepool,  whence  350,000  tons  are 
yearly  sent  to  the  metropolis.  The  little  port  of 
Seaham  Harbour  takes  the  fourth  place,  send- 
ing as  much  as  200,000  tons  yearly,  but  Middles- 
brough, Blyth,  and  other  ports  send  small 
additions.  The  entire  yearly  contribution  of 
Scotland  is  about  50,000  tons,  and  that  of  Wales 

20.000  tons,  these  districts  finding  other  modes 
of  carriage  or  other  markets.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  changes  impend  in  the  mode  of 
conveyance  of  coal  to  the  great  city  ; there  are 
now  being  constructed  docks  at  other  parts  of 
the  east  coast,  with  the  view  to  the  supply  of 
coal  by  other  districts  over  sea  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  with  these  there  is  a certainty  of  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  carriage  by  rail,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a struggle 
for  the  supply  of  the  great  coal- market  both 
between  the  various  districts  and  between  the 
different  methods  of  conveyance.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  indicate  the  method  in  which  the  coals 
Bent  to  London  are  used  except  in  outline.  It  is 


oertain  that  two  of  the  largest  consuming  sources 
are  for  steam-power  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas.  In  comparison  with  that  of  the  country 
as  a whole,  the  consumption  for  the  purposes 
of  metallurgy  is  very  small,  and  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  it  is  less  iu  proportion 
probably  than  in  the  Lancashire  district,  so 
that  to  the  two  methods  of  consumption  that 
of  the  demand  for  household  purposes  will  pro- 
bably be  next  greatest.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  consumption  must  inorease  : steam 
power  is  more  and  more  used ; and  despite  the 
electric  light,  the  area  for  the  use  of  gas  is 
growing,  both  for  purposes  of  heat  and  illumina- 
tion, whilst  the  extension  of  the  metropolis  year 
by  year  enlarges  the  demand  on  the  coal-pits 
of  the  kingdom,  and  large  as  has  been  the 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  coal  needed  to  feed 
the  fires  of  London,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
future  that  growth  will  continue,  if  not  with  an 
increased  rapidity. 


THE  SANITARY  MEETING  AT  THE 
MANSION  HOUSE. 

Is  it  possible  to  make  sanitary  subjects 
popular  : that  is  to  say,  to  get  up  that  kind  of 
interest  in  them  which  will  induce  people  to 
flock  to  a meeting  for  considering  such  subjects 
just  as  they  would  to  the  benefit  of  a popular 
actor  ? There  is  no  doubt  a greater  interest  is 
felt  in  sanitation  now  than  there  ever  has  been 
in  this  country  before,  as  far  as  we  know ; but 
we  fear  it  is  not  so  great  as  it  sometimes  appears, 
and  we  know  it  is  not  so  great  as  it  ought  to  be. 
People  have  theoretically  recognised  the  fact 
that  such  subjects  have  to  be  considered,  and 
they  know  that  it  would  be  thought  foolish  to 
refuse  to  listen  to  their  consideration  merely  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  proper  subjects 
for  refined  people  to  talk  about, — which  was  the 
old  feeling ; and  it  is  possible,  as  the  Mansion 
House  meeting  on  Tuesday  Bhowed,  to  get  up  a 
very  fair  meeting  to  hear  a report  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  we  surmise  that  those  who  form  the 
audiences  at  sanitary  meetings  are  mostly  part 
of  a small  band  ; that  they  are  to  a considerable 
extent  the  same  audience  at  one  meeting  as  at 
another.  The  real  interest  in  the  subject  has 
not  spread  beyond  a small  circle. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  present,  however,  that 
hygiene  should  be  popular,  because  it  is  only  by 
its  becoming  a subject  of  popular  interest  that 
any  great  or  rapid  improvement  can  be  made  in 
regard  to  evils  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  at 
in  detail,  and  which  are  so  much  under  the  con- 
trol of  individuals  of  all  classes.  It  is  not,  be  it 
admitted,  a natural  or  even  a healthy  state  of 
things  that  sanitation  should  be  ap  object  of 
popular  interest  and  general  conversation.  As 
with  the  health  of  the  individual,  so  with  that 
of  society.  There  is  the  least  need  to  talk  about 
it  when  it  is  in  the  best  and  soundest  condition. 
A man  in  thoroughly  good  health  does  not  think 
about  his  digestion,  or  whether  this  or  that 
will  agree  with  him, — it  is  a matter  of  course 
which  goes  on  regularly  in  the  order  of 
nature.  But  let  his  digestion  be  impaired, 
and  the  subject  becomes  a matter  of 
interest  to  him,  and  he  is  desirous  to  know 
what  food  is  good  for  him,  and  what 
is  not,  and  if  he  is  very  far  gone,  he  will 
even  discuss  the  subject  with  his  friends  as  if  it 
were  necessarily  an  agreeable  and  interesting 
topic  of  conversation.  Cure  him  of, his  dyspepsia, 
and  he  will  cease  to  think  about  digestibilities  and 
indigestibilities.  At  present  we  are  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dyspeptic  man.  Our  sanitary  stomach 
is  out  of  order,  and  it  becomes  a matter  of 
serious  general  interest  to  know  what  will  agree 
with  it  and  what  will  not, — what  will  cure  us 
and  what  will  not.  The  difference,  however, 
between  society  and  the  individual  is,  that  the 
latter  much  more  easily  knows  what  is  the 
matter  with  him  than  the  former.  The  indi- 
vidual has  unmistakable  personal  pain  and  dis- 
comfort which  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  he  is  in  an  unhealthy  state. 
But  of  the  members  of  a society  only  a com- 
paratively few  may  actually  suffer  severely 
from  an  evil  from  which,  nevertheless,  they  are 
all  nearly  equally  in  danger.  Those  who  are 
not  conscious  of  having  suffered  themselves 
from  sewer-gas,  or  who  have  lost  no  beloved 
relative  through  its  influence,  are  not  imme- 
diately spurred  on  to  inquire  into  the  subject ; 
and  even  those  who  have  so  suffered  are  often 
not  aware  of  the  real  origin  of  the  disease  or 
death  which  has  Bpoiled  their  lives  or  destroyed 
that  of  their  friends.  The  position  of  many  of 


the  public  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  ill- 
arranged  or  defective  drainage  is  something  like 
that  of  the  sons  of  Dancan  after  the  murder,  who 
come  in  and  ask  innocently, — 

"What  is  amiss?” 

and  we  have  to  answer  them  again  in  much 
the  same  words  as  Macbeth’s, — 

“ You  arc,  and  do  not  know  it : 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 

Is  stopp’d ; the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp’d  ” j — 

or  if  not  stopped,  at  least  poisoned.  And  until 
this  is  ^generally  understood,  it  is  well  that 
sanitation  should  be  talked  about  and  popu- 
larised as  much  as  possible.  There  are  three 
classes  of  persons,  at  least,  in  connexion  with 
house  property,  whose  attention  has  to  be 
awakened,  and  whose  conscience  must  be  acted 
on  : the  landlord  who  lets  the  house,  the  tenant 
who  lives  in  it,  and  the  workman  who  makes  it. 
We  wish  there  were  not  too  often  reason  to  add, 
and  the  architect  who  plans  it ; but  we  fear  ho 
cannot  as  yet  be  allowed  to  go  scot-free : and 
when  he  does  neglect  the  subject,  his  neglect  ia 
of  course  the  most  blameworthy  of  all,  not  only 
because  he  ought  to  feel  bound  to  understand 
what  are  sanitary  conditions,  and  provide  for 
them,  but  because  even  when  his  education  in 
this  respect  has  been  neglected  he,  at  all  events, 
knows  where  to  go  for  information,  whioh  the 
landlord  and  tenant  mostly  do  not.  As  to  the 
unfortunate  workman,  he  is  perhaps  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  It  is  some  gauge 
of  the  deficiencies  of  his  education  when  we  find  , 
that  even  the  foreman  of  a gang  of  gas- 
labourers  did  not  know  under  what  circum- 
stances gas  was  explosive.  How  was  he  to  i 
know,  poor  man ! No  one  had  ever  taken  : 
the  trouble  to  tell  him.  Wo  fear,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  added  that  the  average  ■ 
working-man,  even  if  he  had  been  purposely  ' 
instructed  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  has  not  : 
by  any  means  developed  that  sense  of  responsi-  ■ 
bility  which  would  induce  him  to  do  the  right  : 
thing  merely  from  a sense  of  duty  and  without  : 
being  compelled  to  do  it  by  an  unremitting  ; 
supervision.  When  we  have  developed  in  all  ! 
these  classes  of  persons  the  knowledge  what  t 
precautions  are  necessary  to  make  a house  • 
healthy,  and  the  determination  to  carry  out  the  £ 
conditions  as  a matter  of  course,  then  we  may  , 
concede  that  such  questions  need  no  longer  be  : 
matter  of  popular  discussion.  They  are  not  in  : 
themselves  of  popular  interest,  provided  they  j 
are  going  all  right ; but  until  they  do  so,  it  is  ■ 
necessary  to  endeavour  to  popularise  them  in  : 
order  to  get  them  attended  to  at  all. 

It  was  therefore  a wise  move  for  the  com-  ■ 
mittee  of  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  to  give  = 
a public  character  to  their  first  annual  meeting.  \ 
There  was,  we  believe,  some  doubt  in  the  minds  £ 
of  some  of  those  connected  with  the  institution  a 
as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  at  this  time  of  t 
the  year  to  attempt  so  public  a celebration  of  t 
the  mere  termination  of  the  first  business  year  i 
of  a museum  which  is  as  yet  quite  in  its  infancy  j 
and  has  attained  no  separate  residence.  But  t 
we  are  sure  any  of  those  who  were  donbtful  on  c 
this  head  will  agree  that  the  result  justified  the  e 
attempt.  The  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  e 
was  a larger  one  than,  under  the  circumstances,.  >, 
many  persons  expected,  and  now  the  idea  of  its  £ 
being  a public  concern  is  fully  established,  and  d 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that,  on  the  next  occasion,  i, 
an  even  greater  interest  will  be  manifested  by  y 
even  a larger  attendance  : we  hope,  we  may  add,  1, 
by  a longer  subscription  list.  In  reBpect  of  >1 
pecuniary  matters,  certainly,  the  result  of  the  e 
invitation  for  subscriptions  on  the  spot  was  not  >t 
a brilliant  success.  One  reason  for  a certain  o 
caution  in  subscribing  we  take  to  be  the  feelings 
of  doubt  as  to  the  future  home  of  the  Parker; 
Museum,  the  present  habitation  of  which  is  if 
admittedly  only  temporary.  It  is  on  this  if 
account  partly  that  we  urge  on  the  trustees  of  > 
the  Parkes  Museum  the  advisability  of  putting  : 
into  Bbape  without  delay  some  architectural! 
scheme  for  a separate  building  at  once  attrac-: 
tive  in  appearance  and  convenient  in  its  arrange-: 
ment  for  classifying  and  exhibiting  the  objects.  3 
If  such  a building,  and  an  appropriate  site,e 
were  once  determined  on,  it  would  probably  h 
be  easier  to  get  subscriptions  from  those  f 
who  can  afford  to  subscribe  on  a large  ;<i 
scale.  People  require  to  have  a definite  object:, 
before  them,  and  to  know  what  is  going  to  bew 
done,  before  they  will  open  their  purses  very" 
liberally,  even  in  better  times  than  the  present,  ti 
We  may  perhaps  have  a suggestion  to  make  just: 
now  about  a site  and  about  the  form  such  a 
building  might  most  suitably  take.  At  present: 
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yre  will  only  say  that,  both  being  essentially  a 
matter  connected  with  cheerful  aDd  bright  asso- 
ciations, the  building  devoted  to  illustrating  its 
conditions  should  also  be  bright  and  attractive  in 
appearance, — the  rather  so  as  there  is  unfortu- 
nately too  much  reason  for  a prevalent  feeling 
that  “ sanitary  ” places  (and  even  in  some  cases 
sanitary  ” persons)  are  by  no  means  very 
bright  or  attractive  in  themselves,  as  far  as  we 
have  yet  gone.  Sanitary  books  are  made  very 
dull,  sanitary  institutions  very  ugly,  and  sani- 
tary inspectors — but,  however,  we  must  avoid 
remarks  which  might  be  translated  by  malicious 
people  into  personalities.  In  addition  to  archi- 
tectural attractiveness,  the  proposed  building 
might  be  made  a practical  illustration,  exter- 
nally as  well  as  internally,  of  the  materials  and 
construction  most  fitted  for  promoting  healthy 
conditions  in  crowded  houses.  It  would  be  a 
small  building  comparatively  to  begin  with, 
veiy  likely,  but  it  ought  to  be  readily  capable 
of  extension,  for  we  anticipate  a large  future, 
at  all  events,  for  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
Hygiene.  It  concerns  all,  and  appeals  to  all. 


A FOREIGN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK. 

In  these  pages  we  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  quote  from  our  Parisian  contem- 
porary, the  Revue  des  Deux  Maudes,  the  arohas- 
ological  articles  of  Gaston  Boissier.  For  many 
years  the  distinguished  Academician  has  con- 
tributed to  that  solid  publication  a number  of 
invaluable  papers,  the  result  of  his  studies  and 
travels  south  of  the  Alps;  and  now  he  has 
gathered  these  communications  together,  and 
formed  them  into  an  octavo  volume,  which  will 
be  read,  we  do  not  doubt,  by  all  interested  in 
the  artistic  and  classic  history  of  Italy.*  M. 
Gaston  Boissier’s  work  is  of  additional  value,  as 
laying  before  his  readers  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries and  theories  relative  to  the  spots 
visited  and  described  by  him  up  to  the  close  of 
1879.  Indeed,  in  his  preface  the  author  modestly 
expresses  his  fear  that  this  very  fact  will  soon 
render  his  work  of  but  little  interest  when  future 
research  will  have  placed  us  more  in  posses- 
sion of  a knowledge  of  the  life,  the  aspects,  and 
the  habits  of  the  cities  and  people  of  antique 
days.  This  fear  is,  however,  little  founded  when, 
on  opening  the  book,  one  finds  so  much  informa- 
tion that  can  never  lose  its  interest  or  novelty, 
and  described  in  that  bright  and  inviting  style 
which,  familiar  to  all  foreign  archaeologists,  is 
additionally  remarkable  in  M.  Boissier,  who  is 
not  professionally  an  archaeologist,  but  an 
esteemed  professor  of  Latin  poetry  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France.  Exceptionally  familiar  with  the 
Roman  society  of  antiquity,  M.  Boissier  by 
necessity  is  an  archaeologist,  to  whom  every 
inscription,  every  scrap  of  bedimmed  but  still 
glowing  wall-painting,  every  old  stone  and  lizard- 
haunted  ruin,  speaks  of  the  life  of  the  Romans 
of  the  past,  our  intellectual  ancestor’s.  With 
M.  Boissier  the  absorbing  and  special  studies 
of  the  pure  archaeologist  have  not  exercised 
their  usual  influence.  He  mingleB  with  his 
learning  the  rarely-met  charm  of  literary 

skill. 

On  this  very  point,  the  want  with  the  pupils 
of  the  Villa  Medici  in  their  architectural  re- 
storations of  the  supporting  evidence  of  the 
literary  sources  of  information,  in  addition  to 
those  afforded  by  artistic  study,  M.  Boissier  is 
warm.  “The  French  Academy. is  not  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  re- 
storation of  an  antique  monument,  in  addition 
to  being  elegant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  must 
also  be  exact,  and  it  can  alone  be  so  if  the 
architect  who  undertakes  it  has  first  studied  the 
evidences  and  information  left  us  by  antiquity 
concerning  the  monument  which  he  restores.” 
Such  advice  cannot  too  constantly  be  held 
before  the  architectural  student  of  every 
country,  though  of  course  it  possesses  more 
meaning  (as  regards  Classic  architecture)  in 
Franco  than  in  England,  where  our  young 
architects  do  not,  like  our  neighbours,  com- 
mence their  career  by  several  years’  residence  in 
Rome  and  Athens,  occupied  in  restoring  (on 
paper,  happily)  the  ruins  of  the  great  buildings 
of  Greece  and  Italy. 

This  want  of  the  literary  respect  that 
should  surround  everything  that  belongs  to 
the  distant  past  has  led  more  than  one 
archaeological  investigator  to  destroy  work 
which,  being  of  a later  period  than  that 
specially  interesting  him,  has  prevented  inquiry 
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into  the  foundations  or  origin  of  the  building  ex- 
plored. More  than  one  interesting  monument 
has  been  in  this  manner  disfigured.  M.  Boissier 
in  his  work,  does  not  make  any  special  mention 
of  the  Coliseum,  but  the  Coliseum  offers  an  in- 
stance of  this  archmological  zeal.  As  we  re- 
member describing  in  these  columns  some  two 
year3  Bince,  this  interesting  monument,  bo  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  history  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, is  now  a water-filled  swamp,  in  which 
the  frogs  weirdly  croak  at  nightfall  to  the  care- 
fully scraped  walls  of  the  arenas,  once  pic- 
turesque in  their  verdure  and  beautiful  with  a 
flora  the  delight  of  botanising  visitors  to  Rome. 

How  far  this  destructive  warmth  may  be 
carried  is  curiously  proved  by  a recent  com- 
munication to  the  Rdpublique  Frangaise,  and 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  at  Athens  the 
archteological  explorations  have  led  to  even 
sadder  results ; in  the  course  of  eager  in- 
quiries has  been  demolished  the  Frank  Tower 
which  stood  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the  Acro- 
polis, on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  and  which 
masked  neither  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylaaa,  nor 
the  temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory, — an  old 
tower  the  artists  loved  almost  as  dearly  as  the 
choicer  marbles  of  Ictinus’s  Temple,  for  the 
mellow  Attic  sun  had  gilded  it  with  the  same 
glow  as  its  more  classic  brethren  in  ruinous 
misfortune.  Vet  this  simple  tower,  rising 
proudly  on  its  base,  marked  a date  in  the 
history  of  Athens  and  the  world,  the  Crusades, 
the  feudalism  of  the  West  borne  to  the  East,  the 
Latin  empire  of  Byzantium.  But  the  old  tower 
has  been  demolished  as  ruthlessly  as  if  it  had 
been  bnt  a shepherd’s  hut.  When,  asks  Atticus, 
the  writer  to  whose  article  reference  has  been 
made,  when  will  come  the  turn  of  the  Venetian 
ramparts  and  the  Turkish  bastions  ? There, 
on  those  fortifications,  built  by  some  unknown 
barbarian  Vauban,  the  Phil-Hellenes  of  Fabrier 
have  pointed  their  cannon ; but  the  bastion  is 
posterior  to  Pericles,  and  its  days  are  numbered. 
One  trembles  at  the  thought  that  under  the 
Parthenon  as  it  stands  lie  the  remains  of  the 
temple  which  the  Persians  destroyed,  but  the 
archmologist  who  will  carry  fully  out  the  cruel 
work  of  Morosini  will,  we  suppose,  be  im- 
mortal. 

To  such  abuses  a remedy  can  probably  alone 
be  found  in  admitting  a greater  share  of  in- 
fluence to  the  literary  Btudent,  who  must  direct 
and  check  the  archmologist.  The  men  of  letters 
who  are  able  to  generalise  on  the  discoveries 
made  have  it  in  their  power  to  interest  public 
opinion  in  the  work  of  the  archmologist,  and  to 
form,  direct,  and  restrain  that  opinion  by  the 
sentiment  of  moderation  with  which  they  are 
imbued ; this  position  renders  the  man  of 
letters  one  of  the  most  invaluable  aids  to  the 
archmologist. 

M.  Boissier  does  not  raise  a voice  against 
what  may  be  termed,  somewhat  paradoxically, 
the  vandalism  of  the  archmologists.  As  he 
threads  the  now  tidy  Forum,  with  its  railed-in 
precipices,  unshadowed  by  the  trees  which  only 
a few  years  ago  adorned  it  so  naturally,  no 
regret  is  expressed  for  the  memory  of  the 
Forum  of  Piranesi’s  time,  the  image  of  which 
the  strangers  of  those  days  bore  home  from  the 
honest  old  engraver  and  printseller’s  shop. 
The  destruction  of  the  Forum  which  Byron 
saw  and  described,  has,  it  is  true,  shown  us  the 
Forum  of  Classic  times  ; and  if  the  picturesque 
drover  from  the  marshes  no  longer  passes 
through  the  old  “ foro,”  goading  his  meek-eyed 
bulls,  we  can  more  easily  picture  in  imagination 
the  Forum  of  imperial  and  republican  Rome. 
To  all  this  old  life,  so  bound  up  in  the  memory 
of  the  Roman  resident  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
which  now  has  almost  disappeared,  M.  Boissier 
devotes  no  regret ; the  utmost  expression  akin 
to  Buch  a feeling  is  to  be  found  on  the  first  page 
of  his  book,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  new 
neighbourhoods  rising  in  modem  Rome  on  the 
not-so-long-since  deserted  tract  that  lies  between 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Nero,  when  that  emperor 
rebuilt  Rome,  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
not  a few  who  regretted  the  disappearance  of 
the  narrow,  crooked,  old  streets  where  cool 
shade  was  always  to  be  found. 

Much  as  one  would  desire  to  learn  more  of 
Herculaneum,  in  which  we  know  are  buried  such 
treasures  of  art,  Herculaneum  remains  still  to 
be  explored,  buried  under  its  liquid  mud,  which 
has  hardened  into  a natural  cement.  All  our 
knowledge  of  Pompeii’s  Bister  city  remains 
obscure,  like  its  streets  and  its  temples;  at 
Pompeii  the  sun  shines  again  on  the  well-worn 
pavement  of  the  Forum,  and  in  the  courtyards 


of  the  houses  once  so  full  of  gaiety.  M.  Boissier 
is  a delightful  guide  through  the  now  silent 
streets  of  Pompeii,  which  reveal  to  him,  from 
the  various  indications  they  afford,  the  life  of 
the  inhabitants,  honest  provincials,  retired 
tradespeople,  and  humble  artisans,  of  whom 
classic  literature  has  left  us  but  very  few  traces. 
This  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
existence  at  Pompeii  which  shows  us  a “ bour- 
geoisie ” living  in  the  midst  of  a refinement  un- 
known to  their  descendants  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  which,  when  compared  with  the  same 
feature  of  the  existence  of  the  Italian  merchant- 
prinoes  of  the  past,  is  eminently  calculated  to 
encourage  the  efforts  of  our  so-called  “ middle- 
class  ” movement  towards  a high  ideal  of  refine- 
ment and  taste. 

At  Pompeii  much  remains  still  to  be  learnt  of 
the  life  of  the  humbler  portion  of  the  population ; 
most  of  the  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
the  interior  of  the  houses  of  the  more  easy  por- 
tion of  the  community,  but  the  researches,  which 
will  next  be  continued  on  the  side  towards  Cas- 
tellamare,  outside  the  neighbourhood  that  gathers 
round  the  road  to  Naples,  will,  it  is  expected, 
yield  much  information  respecting  the  habits  of 
the  populace  of  Pompeii. 

By  the  aid  of  the  indications  so  far  gathered, 
by  the  aid  of  various  mural  paintings  and 
graffiti  scratched  on  the  walls  of  the  shops  so 
far  unearthed,  M.  Boissier  very  skilfully  revives 
the  popular  life  of  the  City  of  Ashes.  The 
Pompeiians  seem  to  have  possessed,  like  their 
descendants  the  Neapolitans,  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  gaiety,  and  again,  like  them,  they 
encouraged  a busy  crowd  of  street-sellers,  or 
forenses,  .vending  a variety  of  wares,  such  as 
can  almost  exactly  be  found  in  the  piazze  of 
modern  Naples,  the  different  cries  which  Seneca 
speaks  of  as  peculiar  to  his  time  being  only 
changed  in  language.  As  a city  of  pleasure, 
Pompeii  was  amply  supplied  with  wine-shops 
and  hostelries,  frequented  largely  by  the  smaller 
people;  already  we  observe  the  pleasures  of 
home  supplied  by  the  companionship  of  the 
“ bar,”  which  can  here  be  exactly  seen,  its  sole 
difference  from  the  counterpart  of  to-day  con- 
sisting in  its  being  of  marble.  There  are  the 
holes  for  tho  various  bottles,  while  for  the 
market  people  and  those  who  have  no  time  to 
linger,  the  “ bar  ” is  placed  outside  in  the  street. 
Nor  is  accommodation  wanting  for  those  who 
may  desire  to  pass  their  time  happily ; and  the 
wall-paintings  discovered  represent  the  interior 
of  these  hostelries  as  being  places  “ that  isn’t 
what  they  ough’  to,”  as  Birdofredom  Sawin 
would  say. 

Traces  are  found  in  the  inns  of  the  passage  of 
more  than  one  traveller  who  has  scratched  on 
the  walls  the  customary  visitors’  remarks. 

These  graffiti  are  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  of  the  many  relics  of  the  life  of 
Pompeii,  as  among  those  which  have  been  pre- 
served have  been  found  many  curious  details ; 
one  amusing  inscription  being  a washing  account ; 
but  invocations  to  love, — Venus  was  the  patroness 
of  the  city, — ocour  the  most  frequently.  Such 
inscriptions  took  the  place,  in  Classic  times,  of 
the  printed  notices  of  to-day,  and  the  play -bills 
of  Pompeii  have  been  thus  preserved  for  us,  side 
by  side  with  the  characteristic  notice  of  apart- 
ments to  let  for  the  kalends  of  July,  or  a reward 
offered  for  a stolen  or  lost  object. 

From  the  gaiety  of  Pompeii  we  follow  M. 
Boissier  to  the  more  sombre  ruins  of  Hadrian’s 
Villa,  where  will  be  found  a marked  contrast  in 
the  sober  life  there  led  in  the  days  of  its  splen- 
dour. In  his  description  of  the  long-since  de- 
serted port  of  Ostia,  M.  Boissier  recalls  the 
ever-interesting  and  mystic  memories  of  the 
early  struggles  of  Christianity,  a study  continued 
in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  Pozzuoli. 

In  his  visit  to  the  catacombs  M.  Boissier  is 
accompanied  as  guide  by  the  Cav.  di  Rossi, 
whose  profound  acquaintance  with  subterranean 
Rome  is  woll  known.  The  origin  of  the  cata- 
oombs,  the  work  of  the  Christians,  their  first 
existence  as  private  property  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  tho  civil  law,  occupy  a chapter  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  not  a few.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  portion  of  M. 
Boissier’s  work  succeeds  most  in  captivating  the 
attention.  All  are  almost  equally  interesting, 
described  as  they  are  in  that  style  so  familiar 
to  the  Frenoh  literary  and  archmological 
student,  and  so  agreeably  free  from  the  tone  of 
pedantry  and  specialism  that  leads  such  works, 
when  published  in  our  country,  to  be  read  alone 
by  a privileged  few.  When  it  is  stated  that  the 
work  is  published  in  the  same  form,  and  at  the 
same  price  as  the  most  recent  romance, — that  is. 
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let  it  be  recalled  to  readers  in  the  habit  of 
paying  their  30a.  for  a three-volume  novel,  at 
little  more  than  2s., — it  will  be  seen  that  the 
publishers  have  no  fear  that  the  work  will  be 
alone  read  by  a few  would-be  Dryasdusts. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  tone  to 
be  met  with  in  such  works  on  the  Continent 
were  more  widely  introduced  into  England. 
Art  and  archaeology  are  not  looked  upon  as 
special  subjects,  interesting  only  to  a small 
number  of  professional  men  and  their  friends. 
Without  losing  its  dignity,  archroology  is  more 
popularised  through  the  elegant  diction  and 
vivacity  of  relation  of  its  professors  ; and  hence 
their  writings  find  a far  larger  public  than 
such  books  do  either  in  England  or  America. 


BRISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  last  week  in  Stroud. 

On  the  first  day  (Wednesday,  the  21st)  a 
meeting  wa3  held  in  the  Subscription  Rooms, 
when  the  President  of  the  Looal  Committee 
{Mr.  Caruthers  Little)  formally  welcomed  the 
members  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Stroud,  and  Sir  William  Guise,  president  of  the 
Council,  having  responded,  took  the  chair,  and 
called  on  Mr.  P.  Hallett,  the  general  secretary, 
to  read  the  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the 
year’s  returns  show  191  subscribing  members. 
The  income,  including  last  year's  balance,  was 
5141.  12s.  lid.  ; the  expenditure,  3121.  Is.  6d. ; 
and  the  balance,  202i.  12s.  5d.  Besides  this,  the 
Society  has  41 1Z.  los.  in  Consols,  representing 
the  composition  fees  of  life  members,  to  which 
sum  the  life  subscriptions  above  mentioned  will 
be  added.  Having  acknowledged  the  presenta- 
tion of  various  works  and  the  gift  of  a picture 
of  St.  Briavel’s  Castle,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas,  for 
the  intended  museum,  the  report  proceeded  : — 

“ To  this  subject  of  the  museum  the  Council  is  desirous 
at  the  present  time  of  calling  special  and  particular  atten- 
tion. The  Soc'ety  is  now  completing  its  first  lustrum,  and 
during  this  period  it  has  done  much  that  may  be  fairly 
•iewed  with  satisfaction.  Since  its  first  year  it  ha9  annually 
maiutained,  without  special  elfort,  a list  of  about  500  sub- 
scribing members.  Its  finances  have  continued  sound, 
and  instead  of  the  common  luxury  of  a funded  debt,  it  hss 
been  able  to  achieve  the  less  common  luxury  of  a fundod 

reserve There  is  not  only  an  entire  absenoe  of  any 

museum  of  antiquities  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
8oo;e  y,  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  possession  that  cm 
Tairly  be  called  the  commencement  of  such  a mnseum,  and 
in  this  important  respect  the  Society  compares  most  un- 
favourably with  its  neighbours.  The  end  of  each  lustral 
period,  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  was  a time  of  sacrificial 
purification,  and  the  Council  hopes  that  it  will  be  only 
.needful  for  the  society  to  become  conscious  of  this  fault  m 
its  system  in  order  to  mslte  this  present  fifth  y ar  of  its 
existence  a true  lustrum  in  the  ancient  sense.  Money  can 


do  s 


imethine  towards  the  work  of  expurgation,  but  n 
‘ 1 all,  or  nearly  all.  If  a 


oannot  do  all,  or  nearly  all.  If  a museum  of  antiquities 
in  general  can  be  purchased  in  ths  open  market,  a museum 
of  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  antiquities  is  not  to  be  thus 
acquired.  Such  a museum  cannot  be  suddenly  made ; it 
must  grow.  It  must  be  the  result  of  numberless  increments 
of  addition  and  adaptation.  It  can  only  be  a work  of  time, 

but  there  is  a time  when  the  work  ought  to  begin 

‘ The  establishment  of  a museum  or  museums  ' was 
laid  down  in  the  Society’s  original  prospectus  as  one  of 
the  objects  of  its  foundation.  As  stated  in  last  year's 
report,  the  Council,  after  much  consultation  and  inquiir, 
has  determined  upon  the  establishment  of  two  centres  for 
museum  purposes,  the  one  at  Bristol,  the  other  at  Glou- 
cester, with  the  condition,  however,  to  donors,  of  absolute 
liberty  of  choice  between  them,  and  with  the  hope  that 

this  liberty  will  be  largely  exercised In  regard  to 

the  formal  affairs  of  the  Society,  the  Counoil  has  only  the 
customary  changes  to  report  or  to  recommend.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  duty  of  annual  nomination  of  officers,  it 
desires  to  nominate  for  re-election  the  president  of  the 
Council,  the  vice-presidents,  and  the  secretaries,  general, 
sectional,  and  local,  at  present  in  office.  The  following 
members  of  Council  retire  this  year  by  rotation  : — Messrs. 
Leigh,  Korslake,  Blunt,  Lucy,  8wayne,  Ga-1,  and  Baker. 
The  nomination  of  their  successors  rests  with  the  members 
of  the  annual  meeting.  The  Council,  during  the  year,  h is 
hold  six  meetings,  three  at  Bristol,  two  at  Gloucester,  and 
one  at  Stroud,  and  desires  to  express  its  acknowledgments 
to  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Gloucester,  and  to  tie  autho- 
rities of  the  Museum  and  Library  at  Bristol,  for  the  accom- 
modation afforded  to  it  at  Bristol  and  Glouoeiter  respec- 
tively, and  also  to  the  Cotswold  Field  Club  for  the  friendly 
hospitality  shown  towards  it,  and  through  it  to  the  Society 
at  Stroud." 

On  the  motion  of  Baron  de  Ferrieres,  aeoonded 
by  Mr.  W.  Leigh,  of  Woodchester,  the  report 
was  adopted ; and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Little, 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Bowley,  the  several  members 
of  the  couucil  were  elected. 

Sir  William  Guise  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry, 
and  introduced  the  president-elect,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Dorington,  in  Mr.  Parry’s  unavoidable  absence. 

The  President  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  said  the  question  might  be  asked,  was  not  the 
archaeologist  too  frequently  attached  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  very  old  times,  and  did  he  not 
neglect  to  hunt  np  and  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  relics  of  periods  which,  though  only 


just  passed  away,  would  never  recur  again? 
Flourishing  and  thriving  as  that  neighbourhood 
had  been  for  many  centuries,  it  was  scarcely 
jossible  to  oonoeive  the  Btate  of  the  roads  in  the 
jeginning  of  the  present  century.  Such  excur- 
sions as  they  proposed  to  make  during  the  next 
two  days  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible 
on  wheels  a couple  of  centuries  ago.  In  1795 
the  road  to  Nails  worth  was  made,  and,  to  show 
the  state  of  the  soil  before  then,  if  a spade  had 
been  stuck  in  the  ground  there  at  night  it  would 
have  disappeared  by  sinking  in  the  next  morning, 
which  demonstrated  the  state  of  the  roads  then. 
What  had  the  English  race  been  doing  since  the 
Romans  maintained  on  their  hills  structures 
snoh  as  the  Roman  villa  at  Woodchester,  not 
inferior  to  the  most  splendid  residences  now 
existing  in  the  county  ? Roman  war-chariots 
could  not  have  been  driven  along  the  mountain- 
tracks  which  served  their  ancestors  as  roads  two 
generations  ago,  and  only  during  the  last  century 
had  the  English  race  developed  any  talent  for 
building  structures  other  than  ecolesiastical  and 
military. 

After  the  proceedings  in  the  Subscription 
Rooms  were  brought  to  a termination,  the  mem- 
bers and  associates  had  an  excursion,  the  first 
halting-place  being  Bownham  House,  where  Mr. 
Lancaster  entertained  the  party  at  luncheon. 
Afterwards  a visit  was  paid  to  Rodborongh  and 
Minchinhampton  commons,  where  the  remains 
of  pit-dwellings  and  the  encampment  were  in- 
spected. Then  the  party  went  to  Minohinhamp- 
ton  Church. 

An  evening  meeting  wa3  held  in  the  Subscrip- 
tion Rooms  at  Stroud,  when 

Mr.  C.  Wethered  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Domestic  Architecture  of  the  District,”  in  the 
course  of  whioh  he  said  : — It  is  true  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  can  boast  of  no  mighty 
achievement  of  the  past  recorded  in  the  lofty 
language  of  stone,  no  baronial  halls  rich  in 
historical  associations  like  the  castles  of  Berke- 
ley and  Sadeley,  but  it  possesses  an  invaluable 
work  of  art  in  that  splendid  remnant  of  an 
extinct  civilisation,  the  Greco-Roman  pavement 

at  Woodchester Let  ns  pass  at  one  ' 

to  an  epoch  more  than  a thousand  years  farther 
down  the  stream  of  history.  In  “ the  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth  ” there  was  no  fairer 
portion  of  what  was  styled  of  yore  “ Merry 
England  ” than  this.  The  manor-house  and 
other  abodes  of  similar  grade,  with  their  bays 
and  oriels,  “ bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,” 
hamlet  and  homestead,  extending  far  and  wide 
on  hillside,  in  vale  and  in  combe,  all  nestling  in 
their  rnral  surroundings,  formed  one  harmonious 
combination  of  the  works  of  nature  and  of  maD. 
New  comers  into  this  neighbourhood  could 
hardly  be  more  impressed  by  the  loBg  sweep 
of  the  valleys  aud  the  flowing  outlines  of 
the  hills  than  by  that  strong  element  of  the 
picturesque  lent  to  the  landsoape  by  our  looal 
domestic  architecture.  It  conveys  the  same 
sentiment  of  human  interest  to  Cotswold  scenery 
as  the  wooden  chalets  impart  to  Swiss  moun- 
tains. And  even  in  these  scientific  days,  there 
are  not  a few  who  willingly  turn  from  con- 
templating the  terrible  processes  of  nature  in 
the  geological  upheavals  and  subsidences  on 
every  side  of  us  to  read  tales  in  stone  that  tell 
of  men’s  past  lives  and  labours.  I am  not 
taking  account  of  erections  of  later  years,  so 
devoid  as  a rule  of  all  real  expression.  I am 
referring  to  the  remaining  examples  of  that  old 
Northern  Gothic,  whioh,  if  not  wholly  indige- 
nous, took  deep  root  in  our  soil,  and  flourished 
here  for  many  generations,  until,  in  fact,  it  was 
stifled  by  the  disturbing  influence  of  pseudo-Clas- 
sical  prejudice.  The  hand- weaving  of  woollen 
cloths,  long  the  staple  industry  of  this  locality, 
is  an  inheritance  from  the  same  source  as  that 
to  which  Sheffield  owe3  its  reputation  for 
cutlery.  A strong  Flemish  feeling  is  also  dis- 
cernible in  numerous  carved  oaken  chests, 
chairs,  and  tables  still  existing  amoDg  us,  or 
scattered  elsewhere.  These  household  adorn- 
ments display  a much  higher  excellence  of 
haudicraftsmanship  than  what  we  see  in  articles 
of  the  like  kind  made  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  fashion.  Owing  mainly  to  the  skill  of 
our  local  masons  and  their  seclusion  from  the 
chief  centres  of  innovation,  together  with  the 
excellent  qaality  of  the  freestone,  its  traditions 
lingered  much  longer  in  the  Gloucestershire 
valleys  than  elsewhere.  Stroud  possesses  an 
object  of  antiquarian  interest  in  its  Townhall, 
dating,  in  the  opinion  of  a distinguished 
authority — Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford — from  the 
fifteenth  century.  Stripped  of  its  recent  addi- 
tions, from  an  architectural  point  of  view  it  is 


worthier  of  notice  than  the  costly  modern  build- 
ing  of  greater  pretensions  close  by.  It  has 
scale  and  proportion,  with  a quiet  dignity  of  its 
own.  As  especially  domestic  types  of  illustra- 
tion I may  take  More  Hall,  near  Randwick,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a nephew  of  the  oele- 
brated  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  Court  House 
at  Painswick.  These  are,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  a grouping  and  blending  on  a wider 
scale  to  meet  larger  wants  of  the  elements  to  be 
found  in  every  adjacent  cottage  of  the  same 
date  ; bringing  every  tenement,  however 
humble,  into  a kind  of  masonic  relationship  with 
the  rest.  Much  of  their  attractiveness  depends 
on  the  mode  of  fenestration,  and  on  the  steep  de- 
clivity of  their  roofs  ; the  windows  being  either 
single  opening,  with  boldly-chamfered 
framing,  or  of  two  or  more  lights  divided  by 
mullions,  and  frequently  orosaed  by  tran- 
some8.  The  dripstone  above  is  still  more 
effeotive  when  carried  round  as  a string- 
course, by  defining  a height  and  marking  a floor- 
ing, while  it  adds  in  its  long  line  of  shadow  a 
frown  to  the  front.  The  roof,  the  crowning  of 
the  edifice  and  the  symbol  of  home,  is  always 
conspicuous  from  its  size  and  pitch,  having  an 
angle  of  inclination  seldom  less  than  60  degrees. 
Broken  up  into  many  gables,  it  imparts  variety 
to  the  skyline  and  inoreases  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow.  Above  all  rise  the  bold  stone 
chimney-heads,  worked  in  the  solid  and  often 
set  on  the  diagonal,  putting  to  shame  those 
flimsy  pot-and-pan  oylinders  stack  on  yesterday 
and  apt  to  be  blown  down  to-day.  Unity  of 
looal  means  and  appliances  is  farther  preserved 
by  roofing  with  stone  tiles,  a natural  formation 
principally  occurring,  I believe,  in  the  oolitio 
beds  of  Tetbury.  From  long  exposure  to  the 
weather,  the  outer  surfaces  have  acquired  a 
tone  of  the  warmest  grey,  softened  by  Nature’s 
own  touches  of  colour  iu  moss  and  liohen.  Many 
possess  either  a projecting  or  recessed  poroh, 
affording  shelter,  and  suggesting  the  sentiment 
of  rest.  The  Cotswold  masons  have  left  upon 
their  hatched  and  chiselled  stones  that  impress 
and  strength  of  endeavour  whioh  clearly  shows 
in  lasting  marks  how  “joy’s  soul  lies  in  the 
doing.”  Muoh  of  what  they  built  has  been 
destroyed  or  defaced  by  the  meddlesome  hand 
of  the  spoiler,  moved  by  that  spirit  of  unrest 
which  is  one  of  the  besetting  Bins  of  modern 
life.  An  arrest  of  continuity  in  the  vernacular 
architecture  of  a people  or  race  dulls  and  checks 
the  aesthetio  yearnings  of  the  craftsman.  Such 
an  arrest  occurred,  though  later  here  than  else- 
where,  as  I have  just  said,  when  the  blight  of 
the  Classic  Renaissance  swept  over  France  and 
England.  A centary  or  more  ago  it  led  to  the 
transformation  of  Stratford  House,  The  Field, 
Steanbridge  House,  and  many  another  neigh- 
bouring “ haunt  of  anoient  peace,"  into  the  state 
in  which  we  now  see  them.  Every  one  of  their 
monotonous  facades,  with  the  inevitable  portico, 
and  windows  of  the  same  deadness  of  shape, 
Bize,  and  number  on  each  side,  is  the  borrowed 
dress  for  forms  that  were  then  ruthlessly  dis- 
arrayed. Men  then  did  their  utmost  to  blot  out 
the  nobler  features  of  the  dwelling-houses  iu 
whioh  their  forefathers  had  lived  and  died. 
After  all,  archaeology  is  but  the  registry  and 
classification  of  material  facts  of  the  past,  unless 
we  can  apply  some  of  its  teachings  to  the  for- 
mation of  a system  of  instruction  whioh  shall 
bear  fruit  in  the  arts  of  the  future.  Amid  the 
confusions  arising  from  the  negleot  of  ancient 
principles  in  the  industrial  arts,  it  is  cheering  to 
find  traces  of  true  Gothic  feeling  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  stonemasons,  carpenters,  and 
smiths  of  the  present  day.  We  have  followers 
of  these  honourable  crafts  iu  Stroud,  who  can 
read  drawings  and  render  results  in  a way  quite 
worthy  of  thoir  ancestors. 

Mr.  C.  Playne  followed  with  a paper  on 
“ Stroud  Houses.”  He  said  the  oldest  building 
which  he  had  found  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
a granary  near  the  residence  of  their  president 
(Mr.  Dorington),  and  the  oldest  dwelling-place 
was  Dennay,  in  the  parish  of  Bisley,  close  to  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal.  The  next  oldest 
wa3  More  Hall,  near  Stroad,  and  then  came  the 
Court  House  at  Painswiok,  where  Charles  rested 
after  his  repulse  at  Gloucester.  Next  in  point 
of  age  was  tlie  interesting  old  manor-house  of 
Owlpen.  One  place  deserving  attention  was 
Bradley,  and  as  it  was  stated  Shakspeare  once 
lived  at  Dursley,  not  far  from  it,  the  place  had 
been  suggested  as  that  the  dramatist  had  iu 
view  as  the  residence  of  the  worthy  Justice 
Shallow.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  in  those  old  houees  remains  far  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  most  of  those  built  at  a sub- 
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sequent  period.  He  recommended  those  who 
might  bnild  houses  to  put  their  initials  on  them 
and  the  date  for  the  benefit  of  arohmologists  who 
might  come  400  years  hence. 

A discussion  took  place  relative  to  the  old 
buildings  in  that  part  of  Gloucestershire.  The 
Rev.  T.  Keble  called  attention  to  the  old  manor- 
house  at  Bisley  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  dating  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
It  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  he  believed 
she  slept  there  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to 
FrooeBter.  The  President  said  that  rather  con- 
flicted with  a tradition  that  it  was  a house  two 
miles  distant,  though  he  thought  the  probability 
was  in  favour  of  this  house. 

Mr.  C.  PJayne  subsequently  read  a paper  on 
the  “ History  of  the  Cloth  Trade,”  which,  he 
Baid,  was.  a subject  that  could  not  well  be 
omitted  at  such  a gathering  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  doth  manufacture.  Having  given  some 
particulars  relating  to  the  early  records  of  the 
mystery,  of  cloth-making,  in  whioh  he  alluded, 
en  passant,  to  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Blanket, 
who  set  up  looms  in  Bristol,  he  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  statute  of  staples  or  fairs  passed  in  1357,  j 
by  which  wool  was  enacted  to  be  sold  at  ten 
towns  in  England,  of  which  Bristol  was  one. 
The  devices  practised  by  wool-merchants  were 
alluded  to,  one  writer  saying  that  they  concealed 
their  right  of  knowledge  by  well-studied  fraud. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  provided  by 
law  that  all  bodies  buried  should  have  woollen 
shrouds,  in  order  to  protect  the  trade,  and  the 
olergyman  had  to  certify  that  a corpse  buried 
was  shrouded  in  wool.  Leaving  the  general 
history  of  the  trade,  the  reader  spoke  of  the 
local  history,  and  the  rise  of  the  manufacture  in 
the  district  of  Stroud.  Since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  cloth  was  made  at  Minchinhampton, 
and  Fuller  spoke  of  the  excellence  of  the  streams 
at  Stroud  for  the  manufacture,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Cotswold  Hills  for  the  growth  of 
woollen  Bheep.  From  1800  to  1824  was  the 
most  prosperous  time  in  Gloucestershire  for  the 
cloth  trade. 

The  Rev.  R.  N.  Clntterbnck  followed  with  a 
paper  on  ‘‘  Clothiers’  Troubles,”  and 

Canon  Scarth  read  a paper  on  “ The  Staunton 
Font,”  Sir  John  Maclean  making  a few  remarks 
on  the  same  subject. 

Dr.  Bird  next  read  a paper  on  the  ancient 
races  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  in  which  he  narrated 
the  result  of  an  investigation  of  barrows  that 
had  been  opened.  He  said  around  Stroud  they 
had  many  instances  of  the  practice  of  crema- 
tion, and  where  they  found  that  they  might  be 
sure  there  were  traces  of  the  Assyrian  immigra- 
tion. 

On  Thursday,  the  22nd,  a party  of  more  than 
200  ladies  and  gentlemen  Btarted  at  ten  o’clock 
in  breaks,  <&c.,  to  view  the  Roman  pavement  at 
Woodchester.  A section  of  the  pavement  had 
been  opened,  and  this  was  examined  with  great 
interest,  and  a paper  on  the  subject  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  T.  ISiblett.  This  Roman  mosaic 
pavement  was  discovered  in  1695.  The  last 
time  it  was  opened  was  in  1853.  In  1793  the 
whole  design  was  discovered,  and  appeared  to 
be  the  remains  of  a Roman  mansion.  When 
this  building  was  erected  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  Roman  generals  erected  publio  works  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D.  61. 
The  clearance  recently  effected  has  been  due  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  F.  Smith,  the  newly- 
appointed  rector  of  Woodchester,  aided  by  a 
small  grant  from  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Arcbioulogical  Society.  No  perfect  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  pavements  can  be 
conveyed  in  print ; but,  according  to  present 
arrangements,  the  pavement  will  remain  open 
for  publio  inspection  until  the  6th  prox.,  after 
which  it  is  proposed  to  re-cover  it  again  with 
earth;  but  it  is  hoped  that  funds  may  be  forth- 
coming to  erect  a protecting  building  to  ensure 
its  being  always  open  for  public  inspection. 

The  party  then  passed  on  to  Owlpen  House, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Stoughton,  where 
they  found  luncheon  awaiting  them.  Here, 
during  a heavy  storm,  Mr.  E.  Witchell  read  a 
paper  on  Flint  Implements.  A tumulus  atUley 
Bury  was  afterwards  visited  and  examined,  and 
the  party  proceeded  to  Selsley  Hill,  where  a 
large  number  of  remains  of  pit-dwellings  are  to 
be  seen,  and  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Page,  the  vicar,  read 
a paper  on  the  subject. 

In  the  evening  a conversazione  was  held  in 
the  Subscriptions-rooms  at  Stroud,  when  the 
museum  formed  a subjeot  of  much  interest. 
The  first  paper  read  was  on  the  history  of  the 
parish  of  Bisley,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lowder,  who 


restored  Bisley  Church  a few  years  ago.  He 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  history 
of  the  parish.  A,  paper  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
on  Leonard  Stanley  Church,  showing  that  it 
was  an  old  college  of  canons,  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Bazeley.  Mr.  Bazeley  also  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Berkeleys  of  Leonard  Stanley.” 
Mr.  C.  Playno  showed  a drawing  of  Frocester 
barn,  of  which  he  gave  some  account.  The 
last  paper  was  on  “ The  Great  Orphan  Will 
Book,  Bristol,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Watley,  from 
whioh  some  extracts  were  read  by  Sir  John 
Maclean.  Mr.  Powell,  Q.C.,  also  contributed  a 
paper  on  “ The  Murder  of  Edward  II.,”  but  this 
was  taken  as  read.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  two  years  ago  M.  Germain,  a French 
savant,  found  in  the  archives  of  Herault  a copy 
of  a letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
Manueli  Fiesohi,  Papal  notary  at  Avignon,  to 
Edward  III.,  the  substance  of  which  is  that 
Edward  II.,  upon  being  told  that  Gurney  and 
others  were  ooming  to  kill  him,  escaped  from 
Berkeley  Castle  by  killing  the  porter ; that  the 
knights  put  the  corpse  of  the  porter  into  a 
coffin  and  buried  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the  body 
of  the  king ; and  that  the  king  escaped  to  an 
Italian  hermitage,  where  he  remained  in  strict 
seolusion  until  his  death,  ten  years  after  his 
escape  from  Berkeley.  This  letter  was  published 
in  full  in  Macmillan’ s Magazine.  Mr.  Powell 
has  arrived  at  this  conclusion On  the  whole  it 
seems  to  me,  speaking  in  professional  terms, 
that  those  who  contend  that  the  king  was  not 
murdered  have  made  out  a sufficient  case  to  go 
to  the  jury,  and  as  you  occupy  that  position 
to-night,  I leave  the  question  for  your  deter- 
mination.” 

Ou  Friday,  the  23rd,  the  concluding  meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  in  Stroud,  when  Sir 
John  Maclean  proposed,  and  Mr.  Leigh  seconded, 
that  next  year’s  meeting  be  held  at  Chepstow, 
and  this  was  unanimously  carried. 

Sir  William  Guise  moved,  “That  it  is  desirable 
to  preserve  the  Woodchester  pavement  in  situ, 
and  that  the  Council  be  instructed  to  take  steps 
to  secure  that  object.”  Dr.  Paine  seconded 
this,  and  it  was  carried. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  all  who  had 
assisted  the  society  with  contributions  and 
personal  help. 

A large  number  of  the  members  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Painswick,  where  they  visited  the 
site  of  the  old  camp,  and  then  inspected  the 
Court  House,  an  ancient  dwelling.  Next  they 
went  to  Cranham,  where  they  were  entertained 
to  lunch  by  the  president,  after  which  a tumulus 
was  opened  in  a field  occupied  by  Mr.  Danoer, 
and  some  exceedingly  interesting  remains  dis- 
covered. Thence  the  party  proceeded  to  Bisley, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Lowder  examined  the  church  and  other  objeots 
of  interest.  Next  they  visited  Lypiatt  Park, 
the  residence  of  the  president,  and  said  to  be 
the  house  where  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was 
batched ; several  points  of  interest  between 
there  and  Stroud  were  examined  on  the  return 
journey.  The  meeting  has  been  favoured  with 
fine  weather  with  very  slight  exception,  and  has 
been  thoroughly  successful. 


NEW  WORKSHOPS  OF  THE 

LONDON,  TILBURY,  AND  SOUTHEND 
RAILWAY. 

Five  years  since,  when  a lease  of  the  above 
line  expired,  and  the  company  took  it  into  their 
own  hands,  they  did  not  own  a single  locomotive, 
or  carriage,  or  wagon.  Since  that  time  the  com- 
pany have  acquired  all  the  locomotive  power  and 
rolling  Btock  necessary  for  the  working  of  their 
large  and  constantly-increasing  traffic.  They 
have,  in  addition,  completed  a fully-equipped 
railway  factory  at  Plaistow,  for  making  and 
repairing  their  engines  and  rolling  stock. 

In  laying  out  the  works,  Mr.  A.  L.  Stride,  the 
company’s  manager  and  engineer,  was  under 
serious  difficulties  from  the  absolute  limits 
within  which  he  had  to  erect  his  buildings  ; his 
boundaries  were,  to  the  west  the  main  sewer  of 
the  metropolitan  system,  which  crosses  over  the 
line,  and  on  the  east  the  highway,  which  also 
crosses  over  the  railway.  The  fan-shaped  piece 
of  land,  about  three  acres  in  extent,  that  was 
available  haB  been  turned  to  excellent  account. 
The  south  side  of  the  land  has  the  Plaistow 
station  and  platform,  then  the  lines  of  the 
Tilbury  and  Southend  Railway ; next,  a central 
double  platform  on  which  are  six  covered  wait- 
ing places  with  Beats ; beyond  that  are  the  two 
lines  of  the  North  London  Railway,  and  outside 


of  them  the  boundary  that  inoloses  the  new 
buildings  and  sidings. 

The  principal  buildings,  accommodated  to  the 
Bhape  of  the  ground,  are  in  two  main  blocks, 
each  with  three  gables,  the  central  gables  rising 
above  the  wings.  The  building  materials  are 
white  and  red  brick,  the  surfaces  relieved  with 
rusticated  pilasters  at  the  corners  and  between 
the  bays. 

The  building  nearest  the  line  is  207  ft.  long, 
and  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  each  41  ft. 
wide.  It  has  a side  elevation  of  seventeen  bayB, 
the  windows  being  8 ft.  3 in.  by  6 ft.  9 in.  The 
first  division  in  this  building  is  a running  shed, 
with  room  to  accommodate  eight  locomotives. 
The  second  division  is  an  erecting  shop,  with  an 
overhead  traveller  running  upon  oak  beams, 
13  in.  square,  resting  on  strong  corbels.  The 
third  division  has,  to  the  front,  a machine-tool 
and  fitting  Bhop,  97  ft.  long,  with  Bhafting  and 
belting  all  through,  and  furnished  with  lathes, 
planing,  boring,  slotting,  shaping,  and  other 
machines.  Adjoining  this  is  a smithy,  56  ft. 
long;  it  has  fifteen  fires  blown  by  a fan,  and 
has  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  a half-ton  stroke 
steam-hammer.  The  remainder  of  this  division 
is  appropriated  to  the  coppersmiths’  shop,  24  ft- 
6 in.  long.  Each  of  the  three  shops  last  named 
is  42  ft.  wide.  Power  to  drive  the  machine  tools 
will  be  supplied  by  a vertical  engine  of  9-horse 
power,  by  Craven,  of  Manchester.  The  boiler- 
house,  and  a handsome  octagonal  chimney-shaft, 
70  ft.  high,  are  separate,  but  in  close  proximity 
to  the  fitting-shop. 

The  second  principal  building,  externally  a 
counterpart  of  the  other,  is  also  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  three,  but  with  wide  arohed 
openings  in  the  walls.  It  is  168  ft.  long,  and 
gives  three  carriage  and  wagon  shops,  each 
41  ft.  wido,  and  served  by  two  lines  of  rails  in. 
aach  division. 

The  roofs  have  light,  well-braced  and  tied 
principals  of  wrought-iron.  They  are  boarded, 
and  covered  with  Welsh  slates.  Each  of  the 
Bix  bays  of  roofing  has  a wide  belt,  glazed  on 
the  system  introduced  by  Mr.  Edgcumbe  Rendle, 
of  Westminster.  Mr.  Stride  reports  of  the 
glazing  that  under  severe  trial  it  has  proved 
abundantly  Btrong,  and  quite  impervious  to  rain 
and  wind. 

Between  the  two  principal  buildings,  near  the 
front,  a 42  ft.  turntable  has  been  laid  down,  in 
the  rear  of  which  is  a tall,  strongly-built  struc- 
ture, for  stores  in  the  ground-floor  portion,  and 
on  the  top  a water-tank  with  a capacity  for 
25,000  gallons.  The  tank  has  two  divisions,  one- 
to  contain  the  water  drawn  by  the  company 
from  their  own  ground,  the  other  to  take  the 
water  supplied  by  the  East  Loudon  Waterworks 
Company. 

The  only  remaining  building  calling  for  notice 
is  a detaohed  block  providing  light  and  con- 
venient offices  and  rooms  for  manager,  draughts- 
men, clerks,  and  others  connected  with  the 
works. 

The  line  is  worked  on  the  absolute  block 
system,  and  an  important  item  in  the  new  works 
at  Plaistow  is  a signal  oabin  with  twenty-eight 
levers,  embracing  the  latest  improvements  for 
points  and  signals,  and  in  electrical  distance- 
signal  repeaters. 


MONUMENT  TO  MERCATOR,  DUISBURG. 

Our  readers  will  remember  from  their  school- 
days (although  most  of  them  may  have  carried  it 
about  with  them  as  an  unsolved  riddle)  what 
they  have  read  on  one  of  the  first  leaves  of  their 
atlas,  “ Map  of  the  World  after  Mercator’s  Pro- 
jection.” Those  words  indicate  the  eminent 
services  rendered  by  a great  man.  But  although 
this  has  been  done  since  atlases  were  first  intro- 
duced; although  the  name  of  the  inventor  has 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  not  in  works  hidden  away,  but  plainly  before 
all  eyes;  although,  besides,  his  invention  is  used 
by  thousands  day  after  day, — notwithstanding 
all  these  facts,  the  man  had  been  almost  wholly 
forgotten  ; familiarity  with  his  life  and  his  for- 
tunes had  been  almost  entirely  lost ; his  deserts 
were  awarded,  even  with  the  consent  of  his 
German  countrymen,  to  foreigners ; and  ho  him- 
self, when  attention  was  again  drawn  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
geographical  science,  was  claimed  by  a foreign 
nation. 

In  presence  of  such  a state  of  things,  the  un- 
veiling of  a statue  of  Mercator  in  the  course  of 
last  year  at  Duisburg  on  the  Rhine,  by  which 
has  been  paid  a debt  of  honour  loDg  owing  to 
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a great  man,  is  of  especial  significance.  By  this 
act,  the  German  nation  has  come  to  its  own. 

Gerhard  Kremer,  called  Mercator,  was  born 
on  March  5,  1512.  His  parents  lived  in  the 
duchy  of  Jiilich,  probably  at  Gangelt  (district  of 
Aachen),  and  there  young  Gerhard  dwelt  until 
his  sixteenth  year,  and  had  his  education.  But 
he  was  born  in  Rupelmonde  (Belgium),  where 
his  parents  happened  to  be  on  a visit  to  his 
father’s  brother,  Gisbert,  who  was  vicar  there. 
On  account  of  this  accident,  Rupelmonde  has 
claimed  Mercator  as  a Fleming,  and  even  went 
the  length  of  erecting,  in  1869,  a monument  to 
him,  as  the  “ Beroemden  Wasenaar.”  Yet  he 
himself,  in  the  “Fabula  Galliae  et  Germaniae” 
(1585),  in  the  dedication  to  Duke  Johann  Wil- 
helm, of  Julich-Cleve,  set  the  matter  at  rest. 
The  Flemings,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  can 
soarcely  think  of  him  without  a certain  sense  of 
shame. 

Mercator  went  to  the  University  of  Louvain 
in  1530,  and  he  continued  there  also  after  he 
had  beoo me  baccalaureate.  He  at  first  devoted 
himself  diligently  to  humanistic  studies,  but 
ohanged  suddenly  to  mathematics,  especially 
mathematic  geography.  Besides  cultivating 
the  sciences,  he  practised,  as  customary  at 
that  time,  mechanical  work,  making  spheres, 
astrolabes,  astronomical  rings,  &c.,  of  brass.  He 
soon  began  also  to  engrave  maps,  which  met 
with  much  success;  in  1541  he  completed,  after 
a labour  of  eighteen  months,  a larger  piece  of 
work,  a globe,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Imperial  Chanoellor  Granvella.  Through  the 
latter  he  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  received  from  him, — who,  it  is 
well  known,  took  great  interest  in  mechanical 
art  work, — various  orders.  He  was  so  successful 
in  such  labours  that  his  productions  were  looked 
upon  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  the  best  of 
their  kind. 

Although  he  had  attained  some  eminenoe  by 
his  work,  and  was  besides  extremely  peaceable 
and  cautious,  he  fell  a victim  to  the  spirit  of 
persecution  of  the  time,  and  to  the  Inquisition. 
In  1544  his  uncle  Gisbert  died.  In  order  to 
arrange  matters  of  inheritance,  Mercator  went 
to  Rupelmonde ; there  he  was  denounced  as  a 
heretic,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  machinations,  no  cause  for  prosecution 
could  bo  discovered,  and  after  more  than  three 
months  of  severe  imprisonment  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  For  this  favourable  result  he  was  more 
especially  indebted,  saying  nothing  of  his  own 
caution  (he  had  never  publicly  and  openly 
seceded  from  the  old  church),  to  the  exertions 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  which,  by  libe- 
rating one  of  its  members,  was  anxious  to  pre- 
serve intact  its  own  privileges ; and  it  may  be 
in  consequence  of  this  issue  that  Mercator  stayed 
on  in  Louvain  a few  years  longer.  How  serious 
the  matter  wa3,  however,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  his  fellow-accused,  two  were 
burnt,  one  was  beheaded,  and  two  (women) 
were  buried  alive. 

Residence  in  Belgium  becoming  more  and 
more  unsafe,  and  religious  persecution  more 
violent,  Mercator  at  last  left  the  country  with 
hi3  wife  and  six  children,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Duisburg,  formerly  a free  town  of  the 
German  Empire,  but  mortgaged  for  several 
oenturies  to  Cleve,  yet  at  that  time  still  enjoy- 
ing great  privileges.  We  may  assume  that 
Mercator,  like  other  eminent  men  of  that 
period,  was  induced  to  choose  the  duchy  of 
Cleve  as  his  place  of  residence  on  account 
of  the  religious  liberty  prevailing  there.  The 
sciences  were  especially  cultivated,  and  there 
was  also  a scheme  on  foot  for  establishing 
a university,  the  required  privileges  having 
been  already  granted  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope ; but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out  until  a 
hundred  years  later,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Great  Elector  of  Bradenburg,  when  the  duchy 
of  Cleve  had  been  acquired  by  the  latter.  As 
a preliminary  step  to  the  university,  the  magi- 
strate of  Duisburg  established  in  1559  a gymna- 
sium. Mercator  took  a very  active  part  in  its 
foundation.  For  several  years  he  taught  at  the 
school,  but  he  was  ultimately  obliged  by  in- 
creasing work  to  discontinue  his  teaching.  He 
remained,  however,  in  the  town  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  December  2,  1594, — an 
esteemed  citizen.  His  descendants  continued 
to  reside  there,  occupying  an  honourable  position. 
On  that  account  the  town  is  looked  upon  in 
Germany,  and  rightly,  as  the  second  home  of  the 
family,  voluntarily  chosen  by  them. 

While  still  in  Louvain,  Mercator  made  the 
first  discovery  which  handed  down  his  name  to 
posterity.  This  was  the  establishment  of  the 


deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  its  cause,  and 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole.  He  mentions 
this  fact  in  a letter  written  to  Cardinal  Granvella, 
the  celebrated  minister  of  Charles  Y.  and 
Phillip  II,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
diplomatists  of  his  time.  That  letter  was 
discovered  and  first  published  by  Dr.  Breusing. 

The  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  had 
been  notioed  by  Columbus,  but  its  existence  was 
not  definitively  established  until  the  close  of 
the  next  oentury,  by  Meroator.  This  service 
rendered  to  geographical  science  has  hitherto 
been  ascribed  to  a Spaniard,  Martin  Cortes,  who 
speaks  in  his  ‘‘Art  of  Navigation,”  published  in 
1555  at  Sevilla,  of  the  magnetic  points  of 
attraction  on  the  earth’s  surface.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Cortes  obtained  a knowledge  of 
Mercator’s  discovery  through  Granvella  or 
Charles  Y. 

The  second  work  of  Meroator’s  which  created 
a sensation  belongs  to  the  year  1569.  In 
August  of  that  year  he  completed  his  great 
map  of  the  world  for  the  use  of  navigators. 
From  it  dates  the  reform  of  cartography,  which 
latter  has  to  record  no  work  of  like  importance, 
and  with  it  a new  epoch  in  navigation  began. 
This  discovery  was  equalled  in  significance  only 
by  two  others  in  navigation,  the  ship’s  compass 
and  the  sextant.  The  work  of  Mercator  possesses 
the  rare  advantage  of  combining  theory  with  a 
practical  instruction  for  sailors.  The  directions 
contained  in  Mercator’s  “ Sailing  ” are  followed 
to  the  present  day ; only,  as  Breusing  remarks, 
nearly  all  authors  of  sailing  directions  are  using 
Mercator’s  rules  without  being  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  give  them  almost  verbally. 
Mercator’s  original  method  of  projection  was 
not  the  only  one  proceeding  from  him  ; a second, 
ascribed  later  to  De  l’lsle,  and  a third,  attri- 
buted to  Bonne,  are  in  reality  his.  But  even 
his  most  important  work  was  claimed  for  another, 
for  our  countryman  Wright,  who  thirty  years 
later  published  some  tables  enabling  everybody, 
even  those  possessing  no  mathematical  know- 
ledge, to  construct  charts.  As  late  as  1805  a 
German  described  Wright  as  the  “ inventor  of 
the  true  construction  of  the  charts  commonly 
called  Mercator’s.”  It  was  left  to  a Frenchman, 
D’Avezac,  in  a work  published  by  him  in  1863, 
to  restore  to  the  Germans  the  credit  due  to  a 
German. 

Not  long  after  his  second  great  work,  Mercator 
planned  the  issue  of  atlases,  iutended  for  every- 
day use,  but  resting  on  exact  information.  He 
was  forestalled  in  the  execution  by  Abraham 
Oertel,  likewise  a German,  who  published  in 
1570  his  “ Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarnm.”  But 
this  work  is  founded  partly  upon  Mercator’s 
earlier  maps,  and  was,  moreover,  greatly 
furthered  by  the  disinterested  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  latter.  It  has  no  claim  to  inde- 
pendent value. 

Mercator  continued  to  labour  on  his  collection 
of  maps  and  charts,  notwithstanding  former 
preliminary  work,  for  another  quarter  of  a 
century  ; and  each  map  marks  a step  in  advance 
in  geographical  science.  At  his  death,  in  1594, 
the  work  was  not  quite  finished.  His  only  sur- 
viving son  completed  it,  and  published  it,  along 
with  the  Cosmography  of  his  father,  in  1595, 
under  the  title  chosen  by  the  elder  Mercator, 
“ Atlas.”  The  meaning  of  this  designation  is 
not  quite  clear,  but  apparently  it  has  no  refe- 
rence to  the  supporter  of  the  heavens.  The 
excellence  of  the  “Atlas”  may  be  surmised 
from  the  faot  that  a few  years  after  its  first 
appearance  all  rival  works  had  disappeared. 

Apart  from  the  publications  mentioned,  which 
have  ensured  to  his  name  an  undying  memory, 
Mercator  issued  a large  number  of  others,  which 
created  a sensation  at  the  time,  but  which  we 
need  not  mention  here.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  effect  of  his  works  has  continued  to 
make  itself  felt  up  to  our  time,  and  that  the 
most  important  were  matured  in  Duisburg, 
which  he  had  selected  as  the  sphere  of  his 
activity,  and  which  on  that  account  was  bound 
to  renew  and  perpetuate  his  memory.  As  early 
as  March,  1869,  therefore,  a committee  was 
formed  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Breusing  for 
erecting  a monument  to  Meroator  in  Duisburg. 
In  Rupelmonde  a similar  movement  had  been 
started  three  years  earlier.  Moreover,  a bio- 
graphy of  Mercator  was  published  there,  in  1869, 
by  Dr.  van  Raemdonck,  a Belgian,  to  which 
Professor  Kohnen,  of  Duisburg,  contributed 
valuable  information,  derived  from  local 
archives.  The  idea  met  with  general  approval  ; 
gome  6001.  was  subscribed,  and  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  in  August,  1869.  But  the  Franco- 
German  War  diverted  attention,  and  public 


interest  was  not  aroused  again  until  the  town 
architect,  Herr  Sohulke,  took  up  the  matter  again 
energetically.  He  drew  up  the  plan,  towards 
the  execution  of  which  the  Art-Union  of  Diissel- 
dorf  contributed  a considerable  sura,  the  funds 
collected  up  to  that  time  proving  insufficient. 
The  monument  was  entrusted  to  the  sculptor 
Reiss,  of  Diisseldorf ; the  erection  was  under- 
taken by  Herren  Kaufhold  & Berndt,  of  the  same 
city ; and  on  September  2nd  of  last  year  the 
unveiling  took  place  on  the  Burgplatz. 

Mercator  is  represented  in  the  dress  of  his 
time,  as  it  is  found  also  in  Borne  excellent  busts 
of  him ; the  cloak  being  carried  down  to  the 
feet,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  figure  a quieter 
effect.  The  head  is  very  noble,  full  of  expres- 
sion, and  lifelike.  The  furrowed  forehead,  shaded 
by  the  baretta,  the  thoughtful  face  looking  down 
upon  the  beholder  below,  the  flowing  beard,  and 
curly  hair  impart  to  the  portrait  a venerable, 
yet  manly  character.  The  monument  rises  from 
a basin  and  has  arched  openings  in  the  lower  part, 
within  whioh  are  water-spouts  in  the  form  of 
dolphins.  At  the  upper  part,  at  its  four  corners, 
are  juvenile  figures  representative  of  Science 
and  Navigation,  Commerce  and  Industry.  It  is 
28  ft.  high,  and  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance 
of  the  time  in  which  Mercator  lived.  The  mate- 
rial is  white  Trier  sandstone  ; the  base  being  of 
basaltic  lava,  the  basin  of  bronze.  We  present 
to  our  readers  a faithful  illustration  of  the 
monument. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st,  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  visited 
the  Signal  Works  of  Messrs.  Saxby  & Farmer, 
in  Canterbury-road,  Kilburn.  The  party  in- 
cluded Mr.  Joseph  Bernays,  president  of  the 
Society ; Messrs.  Charles  Horsley,  J.  Church, 
and  P.  F.  Nursey,  members  of  the  Council ; Mr. 
A.  Williams,  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  B.  Reed,  secretary;  and  others.  Conducted 
by  Mr.  Farmer  and  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson,  the 
manager  of  the  works,  they  visited  the  museum 
attached  to  the  works,  in  which  are  models  of 
all  the  chief  inventions  in  signals,  locking  and 
block,  and  interlocking-block  signal  apparatus, 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Saxby  & Farmer,  from 
whose  works  have  emanated  some  of  the  most 
important  applianoes  for  conducting  safely  the 
great  traffic  of  modern  railways.  Here  Mr. 
Farmer  explained  the  model  of  the  first  arrange- 
ment patented  in  1856  for  connecting  and  inter- 
locking points  and  signals,  and  by  means  of 
other  models  showed  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  signal  oontrol  of  all  points,  cross- 
ings, and  level  crossings,  to  the  most  recent 
arrangement  by  which  not  only  may  a train,  the 
driver  of  which  has  disregarded  a danger  signal, 
be  diverted  into  a clear  line  from  which  a goods 
train  may  have  been  shunted  across  his  own 
main  line,  but  by  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  a 
signalman  at  one  station  may  set  the  signals  of 
a distant  signalman  at  danger,  and  hold  them 
there  in  spite  of  that  signalman.  The  apparatus 
thus  procures  absolute  mechanical  interlocking, 
by  which  any  trains  or  obstructions  may  be 
covered.  Every  possible  contingency  seems  to 
be  provided  for.  These  arrangements  are 
gradually  coming  into  use,  though  more  rapidly 
in  Belgium  than  in  this  country.  The  society 
afterwards  dined  together  at  the  Guildhall 
Tavern,  Gresham-street. 


Royal  Dramatic  College. — At  the  Auction 
Mart,  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Lye,  & Palmer  have  i 
made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dispose  i 
of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College,  which  is  situate  i 
at  Maybury,  near  Woking,  Surrey.  The  founda-  ■ 
tion-stone  of  the  great  hall  was  laid  by  the  late  i 
Prince  Consort,  and  the  building  was  inaugurated  1 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  sale  was  by  direc-  ■ 
tion  of  the  trustees  (Lord  William  Lennox  and  i 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Webster  and  Anson)  under  an  i 
order  from  the  Charity  Commissioners.  There  ) 
are  five  pensioners  in  the  building  at  the  present  i 
time.  The  pleasure-gardens  and  grounds  sur-  • 
rounding  the  building  extend  over  ten  acres,  , 
and  the  whole  is  opposite  the  South-Western  i 
Railway,  being  about  twenty-five  miles  from  i 
London.  The  estate  was  put  up  at  3,0001.,  and  li 
reached  by  slow  degrees  4,5001.,  when  the  ) 
auctioneer  intimated  that  he  had  instructions  31 
from  the  Charity  Commissioners  not  to  sell  it  t 
under  5,0001.,  private  tenders  being  invited.  It  t 
has  been  since  stated  that  the  building  is  a 
sold,  Mr.  Alfred  Chabot  being  the  purchaser. 
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SULZFELD. 

The  “dwarf  cities,”  or  fortified  villages,  of 
Germany,  which  played  no  insignificant  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Fatherland  daring  the  Middle 
aAgos,  and  by  combination,  or  sometimes  even 
(alone,  resisted  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of 
ithe  most  powerful  nobles,  are  rapidly  disappear- 

Iing  or  changing  their  character.  Modern  im- 
provement and  centralisation  have  robbed  them 
of  all  power,  and  even  of  life,  and  from  having 
remained  for  the  last  two  centuries  mere  collec- 
tions of  tumble-down  tenements  inhabited  by 
agricultural  labourers  and  small  shop-keepers, 
;lthey  are  now  being  gradually  dismantled.  First, 
;a  “curtain  wall”  is  thrown  down,  then  go  the 
gates,  and  in  a few  more  years  the  quaint  old 
towers  are  pulled  down,  the  old  houses  are 
plastered  over  and  whitewashed,  the  Rath-haus 
and  church  thoroughly  restored,  and  the  place 
rises  up  like  a phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  the 
past.  But,  alas!  the  new  phoenix  is  a miserable 
bird ; however,  as  they  say,  a “ live  dog  is 
better  than  a dead  lion,”  and  possibly  to  those 
that  inhabit  these  villages  the  rebuilt  houses 
may  be  more  agreeable  than  the  old  ones,  and 
the  brand  new  gravel  walk  round  the  town  may 
to  them  be  an  improvement.  How  fortunate 
now  are  those  happy  people  who  are  born 
entirely  without  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  art, — people,  for  instance,  who  can  see  more 
to  admire  in  a Bays  water  villa  than  in  a Nurem- 
berg house  ! Such  happy  individuals  would  find 
little  to  admire  in  Sulzfeld,  but  those  who  are 
so  unhappy  as  to  admire  the  picturesque  relics 
of  the  past  would  find  much  to  interest  them 
i in  this  ourions  little  town,  which  retains  all  its 
| Mediaeval  fortifications.  Like  Winchelsea,  and 
I several  other  ancient  towns  both  in  England  and 
ou  the  Continent,  Sulzfeld  is  very  regularly 
j planned,  with  perfectly  straight  streets  crossing 
I each  other  at  right  angles ; the  gates  are 
j exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  walls  and  the 
| towers  occur  at  regular  intervals.  The  plan 
i would  be  a perfectly  rectangular  oblong  were  it 
I not  that  a rock  which  rises  somewhat  abruptly 
on  the  east  side  prevented  that  wall  from  being 
oarried  out  in  a straight  line. 

The  church  and  town-hall  are  near  the  centre 
of  the  little  town.  The  church  has  suffered 
i from  modernisation,  but  possesses  a graceful 
i:  slate. covered  spire.  The  town-hall  (or  Rath- 
: haus)  is  in  a stylo  resembling  our  Elizabethan. 
| It  presents  a noble  lofty  gable  towards  the  little 
market- square,  and  is  really  a very  dignified- 
1 looking  structure  for  such  a mere  village.  It  was 
* erected  by  Bishop  Julius  of  Wurzburg  (oh.  1573). 
i The  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  town-walls  have 
j peculiar  roofs,  covered  with  tiles.  The  towers 
i themselves  as  well  as  the  walls  were  all  covered 
I with  a coating  of  plaster  over  the  rabble,  and 
i were  probably  ornamented  with  coloured  deco- 
rations, similar  to  those  which  we  have  on  a 
previous  occasion  noticed  at  Ingolstadb  and 
t Landshut.  It  is  most  important  both  for  the 
i cause  of  archaeology  and  also  for  the  study  of 
! Mediaeval  history  that  careful  drawings  and 
: records  should  be  made  of  such  places  as  Sulz- 
I feld,  for  when  they  are  destroyed  or  rebuilt  it 
will  be  simply  impossible  for  a future  genera- 
i tion  to  realise  what  they  were  like,  and  much 
of  Mediaeval  history  will  be  unintelligible  to 
i readers.  For  instance,  there  is  a little  historical 
fact  connected  with  Sulzfeld.  “In  the  year  1461 
the  Margrave  Albert  Achilles,  with  his  whole 
army,  laid  siege  to  Sulzfeld  and  hoped  to  take  it 
without  much  loss.  He  was,  however,  mistaken 
in  his  calculations,  and  had  to  draw  off  his  men 
to  Kitzingen,  taking  the  dead  and  the  wounded 
in  two  wagons.”*  Now  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  future  historians  to  know  what  kind  of  forti- 
I fioations  could  defend  a town  against  the  army 
of  a Margrave  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  yet 
it  will  be  simply  impossible  for  him  to  realise 
i what  they  were  like,  and  thus  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  historian  as  well  as  the  archaeolo- 
i gist  and  artist  that  such  works  should  be  illus- 
i trated  in  a journal  like  the  Builder,  although 
they  may  not  offer  much  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tions to  the  practical  architect  or  contractor. 


Tlie  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists. — The  Council  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  - street,  Pall  - mall 
i East,  have  made  arrangements  to  open  the  ex- 
hibition free  on  Bank  Holiday,  Monday  next, 
i August  2. 


* Handbuch  filr  Reisende  auf  dem  Maine.  Von  S. 
Hiinle  und  K.  von  Spruner.  18i3 


FISHER  LADS’  INSTITUTE,  GREAT 
GRIMSBY. 

The  want  of  a suitable  building  wherein  to 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  2,000  lads 
engaged  in  the  large  fish  trade  at  Grimsby  had 
long  been  felt,  and  owing  to  the  generous  gift  of 
a site  near  the  docks  by  Colonel  Tomline,  an 
influential  committee  was  formed,  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  Daubney  as  chairman,  Mr.  J.  K.  Riggall 
as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Orby  Bradley  as  secretary, 
to  whose  energy  the  success  of  the  scheme  is 
largely  due,  and  the  building  we  illustrate  has 
been  erected,  and  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  on  Monday  last.  The  earl 
was  accompanied  by  the  Countess  of  Yarborough; 
Mr.  Edward  Heneage,  M.P.,  and  High  Sheriff  of 
.Lincolnshire ; Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Watkin, 
Mr.  H.  Josse,  and  a numerous  and  distin- 
guished company  of  the  local  gentry.  A grand 
bazaar  was  then  held  in  the  various  rooms, 
towards  removing  the  remaining  debt  on  the 
building. 

The  site  is  at  the  junction  of  Oswald  and 
Tomline  streets,  and  has  also  a frontage  to  a 
new  street  in  the  rear.  The  entrance  is  at  the 
angle,  leading  into  an  octagonal  hall  and  lobby. 
There  is  a large  and  lofty  lecture-hall  and  gym- 
nasium, 4S  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  an  open-timbered 
queen-post  roof,  wrought  and  painted,  outof  which 
open  various  large  and  lofty  rooms,  viz.,  a library, 
20  ft.  by  18  ft.;  readiog-room,  24  ft.  by  18  ft. ; 
refreshment-room,  25  ft.  by  16  ft.,  all  for  the  use 
of  the  lads,  and  under  the  general  control  of  a 
resident  superintendent. 

Adjoining  the  lecture-hall  is  a handsome 
swimming-bath,  38  ft.  6 in.  by  63  ft.,  with  an 
open  roof.  The  bath  is  lined  with  glazed  tiles, 
and  there  are  four  private  baths  above  the 
di'essing-rooms,  an  entrance  for  which  is  pro. 
vided  from  Tomline-street,  where  is  also  a bath- 
attendant’s  house.  In  rear  are  the  engine-house 
and  well  for  supplying  the  baths,  with  offices, 
&c.  On  the  first  floor,  reached  by  the  main 
staircase  and  by  a gallery  projecting  over  into 
the  lecture-hall,  are  a series  of  rooms  to  be 
used  for  the  various  classes  for  instruction  in 
navigation,  &c.,  and  there  is  a good  residence  for 
the  agent  over  the  coffee-room.  Above,  on 
the  attic  Btory,  are  dormitories  for  the  occa- 
sional use  of  boys  who  may  not  have  homes 
elsewhere.  The  lantern  above  the  entrance  is 
to  be  used  as  a “ look-out,”  whence  a good 
view  is  obtained  of  the  Humber  and  North  Sea. 
The  building  is  of  red  bricks,  with  white 
and  blue  bands,  6tone  only  being  used  for  sills, 
&c.  The  roofs  are  of  blue  slate,  with  green 
bands.  All  the  finishings  are  of  a very  plain 
but  suitable  character,  and  the  whole  block  is 
pronounced  to  be  a very  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  all  the  present  and  future  requirements 
for  the  (social  comfort  of  the  fisher  lads.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
London  and  Great  Grimsby,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Riggall,  Hewin,  & Topham,  of  Grimsby. 
The  contract  was  2,9001.,  and  the  fittings,  far- 
nishing,  engine,  &c.,  will  amount  to  about  700 1. 
more. 


KINGSTOWN  TOWN-HALL,  IRELAND. 

This  new  building,  which  stands  at  the  end  of 
Crofton-road,  opposite  to  the  railway  station,  has 
been  thrown  open  for  use.  It  contains  muni- 
cipal offices,  a public  hall,  and  a commodious 
court-house,  where  the  county  chairman  will  sit 
periodically,  together  with  accommodation  for 
the  holding  of  the  police-court.  Some  par- 
ticulars with  respect  to  the  building  may  not  at 
the  present  moment  prove  uninteresting.  So 
long  ago  as  1866  the  Town  Commissioners,  feeling 
the  want  of  such  accommodation  as  that  which 
the  new  building  provides,  advertised  for  plans 
and  specifications,  but  the  difficulties  which 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring  a suitable 
site  caused  the  scheme  to  lapse  for  a time.  In 
1874  it  was  revived,  and  in  August  of  that  year, 
the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  site  having 
been  obviated,  the  plans  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Robinson,  198,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin, 
were  selected,  and  tenders  advertised  for.  The 
position  is  most  excellent, — central,  prominent, 
and  convenient.  The  amount  of  the  contracts 
and  extras  was  about  14,0001. ; but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  building,  when  furnished, 
will  cost  at  least  16,0001. 

The  architecture  is  after  the  Italian  style. 
The  main  frontage  is  on  the  Royal  Marine-road, 
where  the  facade  measures  130  ft.  The  main 
entrance  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  this  front. 
Passing  through  the  doorway,  the  hall,  16  ft. 


wide  by  22  ft.  long,  is  reached.  The  bottom 
story,  16  ft.  2 in.  high,  contains  the  court-house, 
which  is  39  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  rooms  for  witnesses, 
barristers’  rooms,  clerk  of  the  peace’s  offices, 
the  jury-room,  the  judges’  retiring-room,  closets, 
lavatory,  &c.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  main 
entrance,  on  the  same  story,  are  offices  for  the 
town  clerk,  the  town  surveyor,  the  rate-collector, 
and  the  sanitary  inspector. 

The  next  story  is  22  ft.  high.  It  is  approached 
by  a grand  staircase,  and  contains  the  assembly- 
room,  a lofty  apartment,  70  ft.  6 in.  long  by 
41  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  moulded  roof  and  cornicep. 
The  interior  fittings  of  the  assemby-room  will 
consist  of  a platform  of  pitch  pine  and  American 
walnut,  for  the  accommodation  of  performers. 
The  board-room,  in  which  the  town  commis- 
sioners will  hold  their  meetings,  is  also  situated 
on  the  second  story.  Its  size  is  30  ft.  by  39  ft. 
The  walls  are  covered  to  a height  of  6 ft.  with  a 
panelling  of  pitch  pine  and  American  walnut, 
richly  moulded.  The  furniture  of  the  board- 
room  has  been  designed  by  the  architect,  and 
will  be  of  massive  oak,  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  building.  The  assembly-room  will,  of 
course,  be  devoted  to  public  meetings,  concerts, 
and  entertainments  which  may  be  held  in  the 
township. 

The  second  Btory  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  rooms  mentioned,  the  town  clerk’s  office,  a 
commissioners’  retiring-room,  and  some  clerks’ 
apartments,  the  latter  being  exceedingly  well 
planned  and  comfortable.  The  entire  of  the 
corridors  will  be  furnished  with  fancy  tesselated 
tiling. 

The  entire  height  of  the  building  is  50  ft. 
from  the  floor  balustrade.  A tower,  120  ft. 
high,  surmounts  the  court-house  entrance  in 
Crofton-road,  in  which  there  will  be  a clock, 
situated  at  a height  of  80  ft.  above  the  ground. 
The  commissioners  have  entered  into  a contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  clock  with  Messrs.  Chan- 
cellor, of  Sackville-street. 

The  windows  of  the  building  are  all  circular- 
headed, and  those  of  the  principal  stories  are 
constructed  with  nook-shafts  in  angles,  with 
carved  capitals,  moulded  arches,  and  hood- 
moulds.  Polished  Aberdeen  granite  columns 
ornament  the  windows  over  the  main  entrance 
in  Royal  Marine  - road  and  the  board  - room 
windows. 

The  building  is  capped  by  a cornice,  sup- 
ported by  granite  brackets,  with  a pierced 
parapet  over;  the  roof,  high-pitched,  covered 
with  slates  in  bands,  and  decorated  with  a metal 
cresting.  The  materials  which  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  building  are  local 
chiselled  granite  ashlar  for  the  main  walls,  with 
Bath  stone  cornices  and  arches.  Yarious  de- 
scriptions of  stone  have  been  introduced  by  the 
architect  where  their  colour  serves  to  emphasise 
the  leading  lines  in  the  architecture. 

The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Meade  & Son,  Great  Brunswick-street,  in  a way 
to  give  satisfaction. 


PERMANENT  ART  GALLERY  AND 
MUSEUM  FOR  BIRMINGHAM. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Tangye,  of  the  eminent 
engineering  firm  of  Tangye,  Brothers,  & Holman, 
whose  extensive  works  are  situate  in  Birming- 
ham, recently  offered  to  contribute  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  10,0001.  towards  the  purchase  of 
examples  of  art  for  exhibition  in  a public  art- 
gallery  in  Birmingham  on  condition  that  theTown 
Council  should  make  provision  for  a permanent 
art-gallery  on  a scale  commensurate  with  the 
necessities  of  the  town.  We  now  understand 
that  an  arrangement  is  likely  to  be  arrived  at 
by  which  the  town  will  be  enabled  to  accept  the 
generous  offer  of  Messrs.  Tangye,  and  to  enjoy 
the  use  of  the  valuable  collections  of  works 
of  art  and  art  manufactures  which  it  already 
possesses.  The  General  Purposes  Committee 
and  the  Art  Gallery  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  have  met  and  conferred  upon  a proposal 
by  which  that  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Buildings  which  is  at  present  uncovered 
will  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  buildings  of 
which  the  basement  and  ground-floor  will  be 
UBed  by  the  Gas  Committee,  and  the  upper 
portion  will  be  available  for  art-galleries  and  a 
museum  on  a scale  worthy  of  the  town  and  of 
the  subject.  It  is  stated  that  a plan  by  which 
this  desirable  object  can  be  effected  without 
burdening  either  the  special  Free  Libraries 
rate  or  the  general  rates  of  the  borough,  will  be 
suggested  to  the  Town  Council  at  its  meeting 
next  Tuesday. 
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THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

The  first  public  annual  meeting  of  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  this  Museum  was  held  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Man- 
sion House,  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt 
Truscott,  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  including,  among  many  others, 
Earl  Fortesoue,  Sir  William  Jenner,  Mr.  Erich- 
sen,  F.R.S.  (President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons),  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Mr.  Sheriff  Bayley, 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  Mr.  George  Palmer,  M.P., 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Mr.  Horace  Jones 
(City  Architect),  the  Master  of  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company,  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  Miss  Mailer  and 
Miss  Richardson  (members  of  the  London  School 
Board),  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  Dr. 
G.  V.  Poore,  Dr.  Corfield,  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  Mr. 
Mark  Judge,  &o. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  him  to 
allow  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Mansion 
House,  and  to  be  the  means  of  introducing  an 
institution  of  Buch  value  and  importance  to  the 
notice  of  the  citizens  of  London. 

An  astounding  list  of  letters  from  well-known 
and  eminent  persons  was  read,  expressing 
regret  that  they  were  unable  to  be  present  on 
that  oocasion,  and  all  expressing  deep  concern 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution.  From 
amongst  these  we  would  especially  notice  one 
from  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Mr.  Whichcord,  desiring  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  Institute  felt  the 
■deepest  interest  in  all  institutions  tending  to 
spread  abroad  the  truths  of  sauitary  science. 

Dr.  G.Y.  Poore,  hon.  sec.,  then  read  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  executive  committee : — 

“ The  Parkes  Museum  was  formally  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  28th  of  June,  1879,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Cross,  M.P.,  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  was  accompanied  on  the  occasion 
by  other  members  of  the  late  Government,  a 
large  and  influential  company  being  present. 
The  Executive  Committee  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  first  year  of  real  work  bo  bril- 
liantly inaugurated  has  been  one  with  which,  in 
many  respects,  they  have  a right  to  feel  satis- 
fied. The  experience  of  this  first  year  has 
taught  them  that  the  Museum  supplies  a real 
want,  and  that  the  efforts  which  have  already 
been  expended  in  establishing  it  have  not  been 
thrown  away.  The  Museum  has  been  open  free 
to  the  public  on  three  days  in  each  week,  and 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  the  number  of 
visitors,  of  whom  a record  has  been  kept,  has 
been  2,166.  This  result  must  be  regarded  as 
decidedly  satisfactory  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Museum  is  situated  on  the  top  floor  of 
a building  which  is  somewhat  removed  from  the 
great  centres  of  traffic,  that  it  is  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly known  to  the  public,  and  that  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  have  not  felt  themselves 
justified  in  spending  any  large  sum  in  con- 
tinuously advertising  its  existence.  They  have 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
success  which  has  hitherto  been  attained  is 
3olely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  Museum 
is  found  to  be  useful  to  a considerable  section  of 
the  public.  During  the  past  winter  a series  of 
demonstrations  were  given  on  Saturday  after- 
noons by  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  first  series,  by  Professor  Corfield,  Dr. 
Steele,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary,  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Working  Men’s 
Club  and  Institute  Union,  and  comprised  the 
subjects  of  House  Drainage,  Ventilation,  Light- 
ing and  Warming,  Food,  and  the  Management 
of  the  Sick-room.  The  second  series,  by  Pro- 
fessor Corfield  and  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  was  given 
to  members  of  the  Institution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works,  and  comprised 
the  subjects  of  Ventilation  and  House  Drainage. 
Both  series  were  numerously  attended.  Dr. 
Ralfe,  one  of  the  lecturers  on  Hygiene  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Education,  made  application  for  the  admission 
of  his  class  to  the  Museum,  an  application  which 
was  at  once  acceded  to.  Dr.  Steele  more  than 
once  brought  a party  of  nurses  from  Guy’s 
Hospital  and  exhibited  to  them  the  large  col- 
lection of  apparatus  for  use  in  the  sick-room 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Museum.  The  Com- 
mittee are  further  informed  by  Dr.  Corfield,  the 
Professor  of  Hygiene  at  University  College,  that 
the  Museum  has  been  of  great  service  to  him  in 
imparting  a practical  knowledge  of  sanitary 
science  to  his  class.  His  Cantor  Leotures,  also, 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  were  largely  illustrated 
by  articles  borrowed  from  the  Museum.  Thus 


it  will  be  Been  that  the  institution  has  been 
made  use  of  not  only  by  the  casual  visitor,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  affording  systematic  in- 
struction to  persons  who  are  peculiarly  interested 
in  special  subjects.  The  Committee  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  they  will  gladly  entertain 
applications  from  persons  engaged  in  tuition 
who  may  wish  to  bring  their  pupils  to  the 
Museum  for  the  purpose  of  practical  instruction. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  our  patron  and  a muni- 
ficent contributor,  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  accept  a copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  illus- 
trated catalogue,  as  has  also  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Leopold.  A considerable  amount  of 
encouraging  support  has  been  afforded  to  the 
Museum  during  the  past  year.  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  President  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  honoured 
the  inaugural  meeting  with  his  presence,  and 
spoke  most  approvingly  of  the  objeots  of  the 
Museum ; and  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  has 
lent  us  the  weight  of  her  great  influence  by 
becoming  a patron.  The  Clothworkers’  Com- 
pany have  made  a Becond  donation  of  fifty 
guineas,  and  the  Company  of  Drapers  have 
given  a similar  amount,  while  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company  have  given  ten  guineas.  The 
Committee  trust  that  the  generous  example  of 
these  worshipful  companies  may  be  followed  by 
others  of  the  ancient  City  guilds  and  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  London,  and  that  a recogni- 
tion will  be  made  of  the  fact  that  sanitary 
science  is,  of  all  sciences,  the  one  in  which  tech- 
nical instruction  is  most  needed,  and  that  a 
thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  must  inevitably  increase  the  welfare,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  this  great 
country.  The  different  sections  of  the  Museum 
have  been  considerably  enriched  during  the  past 
year.  Contributions  to  the  library  continue  to 
be  made  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  which  take  cognisance  of  sanitary 
matters.  The  National  Board  of  Health  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  undertaken  to 
furnish  the  Museum  with  its  weekly  bulletin, 
and  the  President  and  Council.of  the  Epidemio- 
logical Sooiety  have  presented  upwards  of  200 
volumes  of  books,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
interest  and  value.  The  Food  Collection  is  still 
receiving  the  thought  and  attention  of  Mr. 
Twining,  of  Twickenham,  and  the  Committee 
have  been  glad  to  leave  the  arrangement  of  this 
section  entirely  in  the  hands  of  that  gentleman, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  whose 
genius  for  organisation  are  a sufficient  guarantee 
that,  when  completed,  the  food  collection  of  the 
Parkes  Museum  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  at  Kew  has 
sent  nearly  1,000  specimens  of  food  products  of 
great  value,  all  of  which  will  be  utilised  by  Mr. 
Twining  in  his  arrangement.  The  sections  of 
Architecture,  Engineering,  Furnishing,  Preser- 
vation, and  Relief  have  all  steadily  increased  in 
size  during  the  past  year,  the  only  section  of 
the  Museum  which  has  Bhown  no  tendency  to 
expand  being  that  devoted  to  Clothing,  notwith- 
standing that  the  subject,  in  our  variable  and 
often  trying  climate,  is  one  of  prime  importance. 
No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  executive 
staff  during  the  year,  excepting  the  resignation 
by  Dr.  Gowers  of  the  post  of  Joint  Honorary 
Secretary  ; but  as  he  still  retains  his  seat  at  the 
Committee,  the  Museum  will  not  be  deprived  of 
his  valuable  advice  and  aid.  Although  the  area 
which  the  Museum  at  present  occupies  is  con- 
siderable, the  Committee  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  the  space  is  too  small,  and  must  at  no 
great  distance  of  time  become  altogether  inade- 
quate. On  the  other  hand,  the  calls  upon  the 
space  in  University  College  are  so  numerous 
that  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  Council  of 
that  college  will  not  improbably  be  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  hospitality  which  they  have 
hitherto  shown  to  the  Museum,  a hospitality 
which  they  have  always  warned  us  must  be 
temporary,  and  not  permanent.  The  provision 
of  a new  home  for  the  Museum  has,  it  may  be 
said,  already  become  a necessity,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  collection 
to  a building  specially  designed  for  it  in  some 
central  position  would  prove  a great  benefit  to 
the  Museum  and  a great  boon  to  the  public. 
The  sum  required  to  effect  the  transference  of 
the  Museum  from  its  present  temporary  home 
to  a permanent  and  a suitable  one  will  doubtless 
be  large,  but  the  Committee  trust  that  the 
goodness  of  their  cause  and  the  great  utility  of 
their  undertaking  will  commend  itself  to  the 
philanthropic  and  the  wealthy.  Lastly,  as  to 
the  financial  position  of  the  Museum,  bince  the 
spring  of  1876  to  the  present  time  l,285i.  has 


been  subscribed.  Of  this  611Z.  has  been  ex- 
pended in  museum  fittings,  in  paying  the  salary 
of  a curator,  and  in  other  unavoidable  expendi. 
ture.  600Z.  has  been  invested,  which  yields  an 
income  of  something  less  than  2H.  per  annum; 
and  the  treasurer  has  65Z.  in  haud.  The  Com- 
mittee wish  to  dwell  upon  the  faot  that  the 
Museum  is  free  in  every  respect.  No  charge  is 
made  to  visitors  at  any  time.  No  charge  is  made 
for  space,  suitability  being  the  only  condition 
for  the  acceptance  of  any  object.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Museum  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  voluntary  contributions.  The  Executive 
Committee  are  determined  that  the  institution 
shall  remain  a true  museum,  and  not  become 
a mere  Bhow-room  for  manufacturers  and 
patentees.  To  achieve  this  object,  a permanent 
home  for  the  Museum  must  be  found,  and  a 
sufficient  sum  be  provided  to  meet  the  annual 
expenditure.  In  a buildiDg  of  its  own,  in  a 
central  position,  the  Museum  would  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  institutions  in  the  metropolis ; 
and,  while  perpetuating  the  memory  of  a man 
who  will  always  be  reoognised  as  one  of  the 
great  benefaotors  of  the  human  race,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  a know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  health,  so  important  to  all 
classes  and  both  sexes.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, confidently  appeal  to  the  public  for  the 
necessary  funds.” 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortescue  then  moved,— 

“ That  the  first  annual  report,  which  has  been  read, 
affords  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
Hygieno  is  meeting  a great  educational  want,  and  is  ; 
eminently  worthy  of  publio  support." 

In  the  course  of  hia  remarks  his  lordship 
observed  that  after  labouring  for  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform, 
he  felt  that  that  cause  was  worthy  of  greater : 
zeal  and  greater  sacrifices  than  he  had  ever : 
been  privileged  to  make  on  its  behalf,  and  it  was  i 
well  deserving  of  the  support  of  every  lady  and 
gentleman  present,  individually  and  collectively,! 
because  it  concerned  the  economical,  physical,, 
moral,  and  religions  welfare  of  the  community.! 
Experience  had  fully  shown  that  dirt,  disease,  t 
and  crime  were  found  to  be  concurrent.  In  thei 
cause  of  sanitary  reform,  the  Museum  on> 
behalf  of  which  he  was  speaking,  and  which: 
bore  the  name  of  a noble  and  beneficent  mam 
who  rendered  great  servioeB  scientifically  andi 
practically  in  the  promotion  of  hygiene,  was: 
calculated  to  do  great  good,  for  in  it  were  Bhown' 
and  exemplified  not  only  the  general  laws  of: 
sanitation,  but  the  improvements  and  advancese 
which  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  pro-: 
fessor  of  hygiene,  and  by  the  engineer,  the' 
architect,  the  surgeon,  and  the  chemist.  The 
lectures  and  demonstrations  given  to  workmen? 
and  students  from  time  to  time  would  gradually! 
tend  to  a wider  dissemination  of  the  laws  of: 
health.  On  these  and  other  grounds  he  hath 
much  pleasure  in  moving  the  resolution. 

Mr.  George  Palmer,  M.P.,  in  seconding  theli 
motion,  expressed  his  gratification  in  Beeingi 
the  meeting  so  largely  attended  by  ladies,  for  it 
was  unquestionable  that  the  ladies,  if  acquaintede 
with  the  laws  of  health  and  the  principles  of: 
sanitary  science,  could  (especially  when,  as  dia-i 
trict  visitors  in  connexion  with  parochial  and 
other  organisations,  they  came  much  into  con-i 
tact  with  large  masses  of  the  population)  da 
much  good  in  educating  the  people  in  the  laws' 
of  health,  and  they  would  be  thus  greatly  facili-i! 
taring  the  work  of  the  various  sanitary  author 
rities  throughout  the  country. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sura 
geons,  Mr.  Erichsen,  F.R.S. , in  supporting  the! 
motion,  observed  that  it  had  been  truly  said  bjt 
Lord  Fortescue  that  a museum  such  as  thatii 
which  they  were  assembled  to  support  should 
be  looked  upon  with  a view  to  the  preservation 
as  well  as  the  restoration  of  health.  There  war 
one  aspect  in  which  the  usefulness  of  the  Museum 
in  aiding  in  the  restoration  of  health  might  hi  ■ 
looked  upon  with  great  hope  of  benefit,  for  the 
Museum  was  one  designed  not  only  for  the  ad 
vantage  of  the  general  public,  but  for  the  infoi, 
mation  of  managers  and  surgeons  of  hospiiali 
and  other  institutions  intended  for  the  curu 
of  disease  and  the  alleviation  of  physical 
suffering.  It  was  the  undoubted  duty  of  a! 
who  had  any  voice  in  the  management  c 
such  institutions  to  study  the  laws  of  health 
and  the  appliances  whereby  health  could  b 
preserved  to  its  possessors  and  restored  to  thoa< 
who  had, — from  accident  or  other  causes,-? 
been  for  a time  deprived  of  its  blessings,  with  .1 
view  to  the  application  in  Buch  institutions  G 
those  laws  and  appliances.  If  there  was  one, 
point  that  had  been  more  incontestably  estis 
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Wished  than  another  of  late  years  in  surgical 
practice,  it  was  that  the  recovery  of  a wouuded 
person  was  less  dependent  npon  the  surgical 
skill  with  which  he  was  treated  than  upon  the 
^hygienic  conditions  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
;whilst  under  treatment.  Indeed,  the  highest 
'Surgical  skill  might  be  rendered  absolutely 
jnugatory  by  the  absence  of  proper  hygienic 
conditions.  It  had  been  shown  beyond  the 
(possibility  of  a doubt  that  in  all  large  esta- 
blishments for  the  reception  of  wounded  people, — 
whether  they  were  struck  down  on  the  battle- 
field or  were  the  victims  of  the  numerous  acoi- 
idents  which  occurred  in  civil  life, — that  the  reco- 
very of  the  patients  was  dependent  almost  entirely 
apon  the  hygienic  conditions  by  which  they 
were  surrounded  subsequently  to  the  receipt  of 
ifcheir  injuries.  There  were  establishments 
(happily  rare  in  this  country)  in  which,  until 
Within  recent  periods,  it  was  an  exceptional 
ijfching  for  a patient  to  recover  after  an  amputa- 
±ion ; and  in  one  large  hospital  on  the  Continent, 
it  was  publicly  stated  six  years  ago  by  its 
(surgeon  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  patients  who 
lhad  undergone  surgical  operations  were  killed 
(by  pyaemia,  gangrene,  or  some  other  disease  the 
(result  of  bad  hygienic  conditions.  It  was  well 
-{known  that,  given  certain  favouring  conditions, 
iwhat  might  be  called  solely  “ hospital  diseases  ” 

I would  be  generated  within  the  walls  of  hospitals, 
i out  the  generation  of  such  diseases  was  entirely 
preventable  by  the  adoption  of  proper  sanitary 
; precautions.  It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all 
who  had  the  control  and  management  of  hospi- 
ials  and  kindred  establishments  to  see  that  the 
{hygienic  conditions  and  sanitary  appliances  were 
os  perfect  as  they  could  be  made,  for  the  poor 
i patients  themselves  had  a right  to  expect  that 
'they  Bhould  not  be  exposed  to  danger  in  the 
{places,  above  all  others,  to  which  they  were 
Kftken  for  suooour  and  relief.  From  the  point  of 
(view  of  a surgeon,  therefore,  he  regarded  the 
ilessons  capable  of  being  taught  by  and  in  the 
iParkes  Museum  as  fraught  with  incalculable 
lvalue. 

I Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  also  supported 
bhe  motion  at  some  length,  pointing  out  that 
such  soourges  as  ringworm  were  entirely  pre- 
ventable by  proper  attention  to  the  laws  of 
ijhygiene. 

l|  The  motion  having  been  carried  unanimously, 
Professor  Berkeley  Hill,  treasurer,  read  a list  of 
Subscriptions. 

i!  Sir  William  Jenner,  F.R.S.,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

!|  “That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  bo  accorded  to 
ii, he  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  for  granting  the  use  of 

B' he  Egyptian  Hall  for  the  lirst  publio  annual  meeting  of 
be  Parkes  Museum,  and  for  having  presided  ou  the 
Ifrcoasion." 

Ee  referred  to  the  history  of  the  forma- 
lion  of  the  Museum,  which  was,  he  observed, 

: ,‘sstablished  as  a memorial  of  one  of  the 
dnosfc  amiable  and  self-denying  men  who  had 
ever  lived.  Professor  Parkes  was  eminently 
lover  of  his  race,  and,  as  was  well  known, 
l ie  devoted  many  of  his  best  years  to  the 
subject  of  hygiene.  Those  who  knew  him  in 
i ife  sought  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  some 
Practical  form  when  he  was  dead.  They  loved 
I lim  too  well  to  require  to  see  his  picture  before 
i horn.  Scholarships  were  suggested,  but  scholar- 
I :hips,  though  to  some  extent  useful,  would  not 
liave  accomplished  the  end  in  view,  and  which 
qie,  good  man,  could  have  wished.  So  it  was 
iltimately  decided  to  establish  a museum 
vhich  Bhould  spread  abroad  a knowledge  of 
siiygiene ; but  it  was  felt  that  merely  to 
I jet  together  a collection  of  appliances  and 
naterials  without  explaining  them  and  ex- 
) bounding  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
:>ased  would  be  almost  useless,  and  therefore  it 
vas  decided  that  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
luseum  Bhould  be  the  delivery  of  lectures  to 
vorking  men  not  only  that  their  homes  might 
ie  made  healthy,  but  that  the  homes  of  those 
. or  whom  they  worked  might  be  healthy.  It 
ras  too  often  forgotten  that  by  the  neglect  of 
i unitary  laws  the  mansions  of  the  rich  might 
ie  as  unhealthy  as  some  of  the  cottage-dwellings 
f the  poor.  Only  a few  days  ago  a lady,  desirous 
f taking  a town  mansion  as  a residence  for  her- 
I elf  and  her  invalid  husband,  wisely  took  the 
precaution  of  having  it  examined  by  a competent 
l 'orson  as  to  its  sanitary  condition,  with  the 
Ibllowing  results  as  summarised  by  her  : — 

“ One  of  the  Finest  Mansions  in  London. — Tho  waste- 
i ipes  of  all  tho  baths  descend  into  the  soil-pipe  unven- 
. Hated.  The  closets  are  valve-closets  in  the  best  parts  of 
i ie  house,  but  the  cloBet-rooms  throughout  are  unventi- 
U'.ted,  except  in  one  instance.  The  main  cistern  on  roof 
supplies  the  water-closets  and  drinkiug  water,  and  has 
s overflow-pipe  directly  connected  with  the  drain.” 


That,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  but  a type  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  the  largest 
houses  in  London,  and  it  was  with  a view  of 
remedying  such  a state  of  things  that  the  Parkes 
Museum  was  established.  Now,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  he  appealed  for  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  Museum,  and  that  with  in- 
creased efficiency  and  usefulness.  He  was  not 
pleading  for  a charity,  unless  for  that  charity 
which  should  properly  begin  at  home,  although 
it  should  nob  end  there, — for  sanitary  science 
would  benefit  everybody  who  chose  to  profit  by 
its  teachings.  It  was  throngh  the  violation  of 
sanitary  laws  that  so  many  people  were  con- 
tinually liable  to  complaints  and  disorders, 
which,  while  not  absolutely  incapacitating 
them  for  work,  subjected  them  to  chronic 
out  - of  - healthiness.  The  breathing  of  foul 
air  was  one  great  predisposing  cause  of 
such  unhealthiness,  and  the  Parkes  Museum 
would  teach  those  who  cared  to  learn  how 
foul  air  might  be  avoided.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  workmen  engaged  in  plumbing  and  other 
work  connected  with  house-building  were,  he 
believed,  anxious  to  do  their  work  well  and  in 
such  a way  as  to  conduce  to  the  health  of  the 
publio,  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  too  often 
sadly  ill-informed  in  the  principles  of  sanitation, 
and  did  their  work  unthinkingly  according  to  the 
old  methods.  Having  cited  from  his  own  experi- 
ence one  or  two  instances  of  the  ignorance  and 
carelessness  of  sanitary  laws  shown  by  plumbers, 
and  condemning  the  lead  D-trap  as  a “ Double 
D ” trap, — “ a disseminator  of  disease  and  a 
dealer-out  of  death,” — Sir  William  appealed 
to  the  wealthy  citizens  of  London, — for  their 
own  health’s  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  others, — to  support  the  Parkes  Museum 
of  Hygiene  in  a manner  commensurate  with  its 
great  claims. 

Mr.  George  Godwin  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  thanking, 
as  it  did,  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  readiness  with 
which  on  the  present,  as  on  numberless  other  oc- 
casions, he  had  hastened  to  do  good.  The  present 
mayoralty, — as  all  who  had  had  occasion  to 
watch  it  knew, — had  been  a brilliant  one,  and 
the  record  of  the  meeting  which  was  then 
assembled  would  certainly  nob  be  the  least  in- 
teresting item  in  the  history  of  ib.  Assuming 
for  a moment  that  the  publio  had  now, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  a Bmall  band  of  men, 
— several  of  whom  were  upon  that  platform, 
Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  Lord 
Ebrington  that  was,  and  Lord  Fortescue  that 
is, — arrived  at  such  a state  of  mind  as  to  see 
the  advantage  of  healthy  homes,  they  would 
naturally  ask  how  they  were  to  obtain  them, 
and  what  they  ought  to  be.  These  questions 
would  be  answered  by  study  of  the  contents  of 
the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene.  And  this 
might  be  expected  to  remove  some  of  the 
ignorance  which  had  existed,  and  did  exist,  as 
shown  in  the  want  of  ventilation  in  our  houses, 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding it ; the  state  of  the  drains,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plumbing-work.  He  had  a house 
in  his  mind  at  that  moment,  a house  of  4001. 
a year,  wherein  the  soil  - pipe  was  full  of 
holes,  admitting  sewer-gas  to  the  rooms,  and 
so  placed  that  this  could  not  be  remedied 
without  au  amount  of  destruction  that  de- 
terred the  owner  from  attempting  it.  The 
waBte  of  water,  again,  and  of  gas,  through 
want  of  knowledge,  was  immense.  Quite  lately, 
in  the  small  town  of  Penzance,  by  simply  in- 
specting and  revising  some  of  the  details  of  the 
taps  and  other  water  fittings,  100,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day  had  been  saved, — and  that  in  a 
portion  only  of  the  town, — without  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  to  the  inhabitants.  Then, 
again,  the  Parkes  Museum  was  likely  to  be 
instrumental  in  dispelling  some  of  the  ignorance 
which  had  lately  resulted,  and  would  contiuue 
to  result,  in  gas  explosions.  How  could  we 
wonder  that  gas  explosions  occurred  when  it 
was  found  that,  at  the  inquest  on  the  men  killed 
by  the  Tottenham-court-road  disaster,  the  fore- 
man of  the  men  declared  on  oath  that  he  had 
nob  the  slightest  idea  that  a compound  of 
atmospherio  air  and  ooal-gas  would  produoe  an 
explosive  mixture  ? The  moral  of  all  that  had 
been  said  was  that  the  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  bound  to  aid  such  an  establishment 
as  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene.  The  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  Museum  at  present 
suffered  must  be  removed.  Ib  was  necessary 
that  it  should  have  a habitation  of  its  own, 
centrally  situate,  and  easily  accessible  by  being 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  to  which  every  patentee 
and  inventor  of  sanitary  appliances  and  mate- 


rials should  be  invited  to  lend,  if  not  to  give, 
his  productions,  and  so  aid  in  getting  rid  of  the 
ignorance  which  was  the  mother  of  disease  and 
death. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  principles 
of  Banitary  science  were  now  taught  in  our 
medical  schools  and  at  our  universities. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  reply,  said  he  felt  he  had 
done  light  in  acceding  to  the  request  that  ha 
should  allow  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  he  hoped  that  the  result  of  it 
would  be  to  establish  the  Parkes  Museum 
so  firmly  in  public  favour  that  it  would  Boon  ba 
housed  in  a building  not  only  its  own,  but  ona 
worthy  of  its  object. 

We  may,  perhaps,  usefully  add  that  tha 
Museum  is  open  free  ou  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  from  ten  to  two. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MASTER  BUILDERS. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain 
commenced  in  Bristol  on  Tuesday  last,  and  waa 
attended  by  from  140  to  150  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  of  London,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Clay,  of  Manchester,  the  presi- 
dent. The  following  were  the  delegates  appointed 
to  attend  the  meeting 

Manchester — Thomas  Clay,  William  Southern,  Robert 
Neill,  jun.,  John  Elms,  Geo.  Napier,  Thomas  Darnborongh, 
Wm.  Clark.  Croydon— C.  Bowj  er,  J.  W.  Hobbs.  Leeds— 
Wm.  Nicholson,  C.  Myers,  E.  Wray.  Liverpool— Edwd. 
Hughes,  Wm.  Callaghan,  William  Litt,  J.  C.  White 
(president),  Jas.  Leslie  and  John  Wannop  (vice-presi- 
dents), Chas.  Tomkinson  (treasurer).  Liverpool  Builders* 
and  Property  Owners’  Association— Jas.  Thomas,  Robt. 
H.  Bulliu,  Owen  Owens  (secretary).  London— Stanley  G. 
Bird,  J.  Coles,  G.  H.  Trollope.  Crewe-A.  P.  CotteriU, 
James  Woods,  Joseph  Latham,  — Matthews.  St.  Helens— 
Wm.  Harris,  Wm.  Belshavr.  Birmingham — W.  H.  Parton, 
C.  W.  Barker,  Walter  Clulee  (seer  tary).  Wakefield— 
Fawcett  John  8ummers.  Leicester— S.  Barfield,  E.  B. 
Piper,  Thomas  Mason.  Lancaster— Christopher  Baynes, 
Charles  Calvert,  John  Kitchen.  Nottingham— Robert 
Dennett.  Warrington  —William  Gibson.  Wolverhamp. 
ton— G.  Higham,  H.  E.  Barnado  (secretary).  Wigan— 
C.  B.  Holmes,  Wm.  Winnard,  A.  Wigans.  Hudderslield— 
Wm.  RadclilTe,  Samuel  Sykes.  Lincoln — Wm.  Sims, 
Wm.  Kirk,  H.  S.  Close.  Widnes — Jas.  W.  Carlisle,  Jonas 
Foster,  W.  H.  Kershaw.  Derby— J.  Walker,  S.  Tinkler. 
Kiaderminster — B.  Thompson,  Thos.  Vale.  Bolton — Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Cuorden,  Mr.  Radcliflb.  Bradford— John 
Beanland.  Edinburgh — John  Sutherland,  Thos.  Bonnor. 
Glasgow— Robert  Anderson.  Dundee — Alex.  Mackay. 
Walsall— James  Rowley,  James  Adkins.  Hull — A.  W. 
Stanley,  R.  Bever,  Richard  Hodson,  W.  Knox  (secretary). 
Doncaster — Wm.  Johnson,  John  A'liron.  Warrington— 
R.  W.  Collin,  John  E.  Wright.  Bradford— Wm.  MonlBOn, 
Wm.  Holdsworth.  Walsall  — Moore,  Alfred  Lynese. 
Worcester— J.  S.  Wood  (chairman),  John  Kendrick  (vice- 
chairman),  John  Grisman, 

The  following  Bristol  members  also  at- 
tended : — 

Messrs.  John  Thorn,  J.  Eastabrook,  J.  Perkins,  A. 
Krauss,  J.  Wilkins,  W.  Church,  G.  Humphreys,  W.  H. 
Phillips,  G.  8.  Nipper,  Thos.  R.  Lewis,  C.  H.  Foley,  S. 
Robertson,  J.  R.  Shorlaud,  W.  R.  Thomas,  and  W.  Benson 
(solicitor) . The  Mayor  (Mr.  H,  Taylor)  was  also  amongst 
those  present. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  on 
Tuesday,  the  Chairman  said  he  very  much  re- 
gretted having  to  take  the  chair,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  they  would  agree  with  him  when  ha 
mentioned  that  it  was  owing  to  the  illness  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Clay.  Their  President  cama 
to  Bristol  intending  to  take  part  in  the  business 
of  the  meeting,  but  he  had  been  taken  suddenly 
ill.  Before  commencing  the  proceedings  ha 
begged  to  tender  to  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  their 
thanks  for  the  kindly  welcome  given  by  the  city 
of  Bristol  to  the  association. 

The  Mayor,  who  was  received  with  applause, 
said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  being  present  and 
in  giving  the  association  a hearty  welcome  to 
Bristol.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  more 
particularly  as  they  were  engaged  in  a business 
with  which  he  was  to  some  extent  connected. 
He  regretted  the  absence  of  the  President,  and 
hoped  that  their  proceedings  would  not  Buffer  in 
consequence.  He  need  hardly  dilate  npon  tha 
necessity  and  importance  of  such  a society. 
They  found  labour  combining  for  its  own  ends, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  employers  to  com- 
bine also  for  their  own  protection.  The  objects 
of  the  society  were  good,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  association  would  continue  for  many  years. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Knox)  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  at  Sheffield,  and  then  tha 
report  of  the  Council.  They  had  obtained  par- 
ticulars from  ninety-eight  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom  with  reference  to  the  rate  of 
wages  paid.  The  depression  of  trade  still  con- 
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tinned,  and  the  large  supply  of  labour  had  a 
tendency  to  bring  down  priceB.  In  Briatol  many 
men  were  to  be  obtained  at  lesa  than  the  recog- 
nised rate.  The  Council  recommended,  as  re- 
garded apprentices,  that  the  employers  should 
put  themselves  into  communication  with  the 
masters  of  schools  in  their  respective  districts, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  boys  of  good  educa- 
cation,  as  that  would  be  the  means  of  raising 
the  standard  of  the  operatives  in  the  building 
trade.  The  Council  had  taken  action  with 
reference  to  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries 
caused  to  their  workpeople  by  negligence,  and 
many  amendments  had  been  proposed  to  the 
Bill.  The  Council  hoped  that  if  the  Bill  were 
carried  the  amendments  would  be  adopted.  The 
finances  were  in  a satisfactory  condition.  There 
was  a balance  in  favour  of  the  association  of 
3291.  8s.  lOd. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  meeting  should 
be  held  at  Manchester. 

A discussion  took  place  as  to  the  liability  of 
builders  to  pay  for  the  use  of  roads,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  it  was  only  in  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary use  that  they  were  called  on  to  pay. 

Mr.  Hatherley  considered  it  was  but  fair  that 
if  they  used  a road  more  than  in  the  ordinary 
way  they  should  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  Employers’  Liability  Bill.  He  said  the 
Government  adopted  Mr.  Brassey’s  Bill,  and, 
like  much  of  the  legislation  that  had  gone  on 
lately,  there  was  a good  deal  of  Blap-dash  about 
it.  Mr.  Gladstone  found  that  the  Bill  was  quite 
impracticable,  that  it  was  not  a fair  Bill,  and 
that  he  could  not  carry  it.  He,  therefore,  with- 
drew the  Bill  and  took  it  into  a committee  of 
the  House.  The  Government  then  re-considered 
the  matter,  and  brought  in  a second  Bill,  and 
it  was  called  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill,  as 
amended  in  committee.  He  read  the  Bill,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  principal  and  important 
clause  was  the  following,  making  an  employer 
liable, — 

" By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
Service  of  the  employer  to  whose  orders  cr  directions  the 
■workman  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  conform 
or  did  conform  ; or  by  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of 
any  person  iu  the  Bervice  of  the  employer  done  or  made  in 
obedience  to  the  rules  or  bje-lawa  of  the  employer,  or  in 
obedience  to  particular  instructions  given  by  any  person 
delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  employer  in  that 
behalf.1' 

The  builders  had  a great  many  objections  to 
the  Bill.  It  really  made  them  liable  for  the  acts 
of  one-fourth  of  the  men  in  their  employ,  and  in 
some  trades  for  those  of  every  other  maD.  There 
were  various  amendments  proposed,  and  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  some  of  them,  so  as  to 
make  the  Bill  more  fair.  They  hoped  to  get  the 
insurance  clause  passed,  although  there  would 
be  very  great  difficulty  in  working  it  as  for  as 
the  builders  were  concerned.  It  would  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  trade  unionB  ; 
for  although  they  ostensibly  obtained  their  funds 
for  sick  benefit,  they  used  them  for  the  purposes 
of  strikes.  He  hoped  they  would  limit  the 
liability  to  150J.  At  present  they  would  be 
liable  to  the  extent  of  3001.  The  Council  would 
watch  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Leslie  thought  the  liability  should  be 
reduced  to  100J.  He  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Council  for  their  aotion  in  the  matter.  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  Hughes,  of  Liverpool,  read  a paper  on 
the  measurement  of  work  and  the  mode  of 
taking  out  quantities.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  him. 

In  the  evening  the  Mayor  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Bociety  at  dinner  in  the  Mansion 
House. 

On  Wednesday  the  members  visited  Chepstow 
and  Tintern  Abbey. 


Lincoln. — The  new  Wesleyan  Mission  Chapel, 
at  the  corner  of  Derby -street,  St.  Catherine’s, 
Lincoln,  has  been  opened.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of 
London,  is  the  architect.  The  trustees  have 
deoided  to  oonfine  themselves  for  the  present  to 
the  adoption  of  a portion  of  the  plans,  viz.,  that 
for  the  school,  and  to  use  the  building  for  re- 
ligious services,  as  well  as  Sunday-school  work 
proper,  until  the  entire  block  of  buildings  is 
CDmpleted.  The  building,  the  contract  for 
which  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Cowan  & Lans- 
dowu,  builders,  Lincoln,  contains  a large 
room,  46  ft.  by  34  ft.,  with  four  class-rooms.  The 
cost  of  this  building,  includiug  land,  has  been 
about  1,2001. 


FEDERATION  OF  BUILDING  TRADE 
EMPLOYES. 

Attempts  have  been  made  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  past  few  years  to  federate  the 
whole  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  each  attempt  has  failed.  The  cause 
of  these  failures  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
diversity  of  interest  and  customs  existing  in  the 
many  and  varied  branches  of  industry  which 
form  the  trade-union  movement  in  the  country. 
It  would  now  appear  that  there  is  a prospect  of 
successful  federation  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  building  trade.  A conference,  which  had 
been  sitting  for  four  dayB  at  the  office  of  the 
Bricklayers’  Society  in  Stamford-Btreet,  London, 
closed  its  deliberations  on  Friday,  the  23rd  inst. 
It  was  attended  by  representatives  from  the 
Almalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the 
National  Association  of  Plasterers,  the  London 
District  Association  of  Plasterers,  the  House 
Decorators  and  Painters,  and  the  Operative 
Bricklayers’  Society.  It  is  reported  that  the 
masons  will  shortly  join  the  movement.  It  is 
understood  that  the  contribution  will  be  about 
6d.  per  annum  per  member,  with  Is.  per 
member  entrance-fee.  The  following  is  the 
preamble  agreed  to  before  the  Conference  closed 
its  sitting  : — 

1.  That  the  objects  of  thi9  Federation  shall  he  to  pro- 
mote a knowledge  of  the  principles  and  advantages  of 
trade  unionism  amongst  tho  operatives  engaged  in  the 
building  trades. 

2.  To  pecure  unity  of  action  amongst  the  organisations 
established  in  the  building  trades. 

3.  To  endeavour  to  obtain,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  in 
each  town  or  city  a uniformity  of  working-hours  in  the 
different  trades. 

4 To  render  assistance  to  any  trade  in  the  Federation 
desirous  ot  resisting  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  their 
employers,  or  of  endeavouring  to  improve  their  social 
position. 

Name  of  Federation.  — The  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Associations. 

A sub-committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  most  desirable  place 
for  central  offices  and  other  details  connected 
with  the  organisation. 


THE  NEW  BOOTLE  DOCKS. 

The  new  Bootle  Docks  are  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted and  opened  at  the  cloBe  of  the  current 
year.  The  works  were  commenced  in  October 
of  1873.  The  scheme,  of  which  we  get  par- 
ticulars from  the  Bootle  Times,  consisted  of  an 
enlargement  and  alteration  to  the  form  of  the 
present  Canada  Basin,  with  a double  entrance, 
65  ft.  wide,  on  its  north  side,  leading  into  a 
half-tide  dock  of  18  acres.  This  dock  is  formed 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  and  from 
its  eastern  extremity,  or  the  top  of  the  letter, 
there  runs  a branch  dock  of  three  acres,  and  two 
graving-docks  of  950  ft.  in  length  each.  These 
are  sub-divided  by  intermediate  gates  into 
lengths  of  500  ft.  and  450  ft.  respectively,  and 
are  provided  with  powerful  pnmpiug  machinery 
of  the  tarbine  type.  This  half-tide  dook  also 
communicates,  by  means  of  a passage  50  ft.  in 
width,  with  the  Brocklebank  Dock.  In  its  north- 
west angle  a double  passage,  60  ft.  in  width, 
leads  into  the  steam-dock,  that  is  to  say,  a dock 
suitable  for  the  largest  class  of  steamers  which 
frequent  this  port.  The  form  of  this  dock  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  the  design  being  particularly 
adapted  to  the  trade  in  question,  which  requires 
a minimum  of  water-space  combined  with  a 
maximum  of  quayage.  The  main  body  of  the 
dock,  1,600  ft.  in  length  and  500  ft.  in  width, 
runs  parallel  to  the  river,  and  at  right  angles  to 
this  portion  run  three  branches  in  an  inland  or 
easterly  direction,  averaging  about  1,350  ft.  in 
length  by  300  ft.  in  width.  The  total  area  of  the 
dock,  with  its  branches,  is  43 acres,  and  the  lineal 
quayage  is  equal  to  11,000  ft.  All  the  quays  of 
this  dock  will  be  flanked  by  sheds  95  ft.  in 
width,  and  on  the  west  quay  of  the  half-tide 
dock,  called  the  LaDgton  Dock,  there  is  a shed 
1,200  ft.  in  length  and  80  ft.  in  width,  as  well 
as  one  of  900  ft.  in  length  and  95  ft.  span,  whioh 
is  now  beiDg  erected  on  the  north  quay  of  the 
Langton  Branch.  Ou  the  north  side  of,  and 
leading  out  of  the  Steam  Dock  by  a passage 
50  ft.  wide,  is  another  dock  of  18  acres,  capable 
of  affording  accommodation  to  any  trade  which 
it  may  be  found  desirable  to  locate  there.  As 
yet,  however,  little  beyond  the  formation  of  the 
passage  by  which  it  is  entered  has  been  done 
towards  its  construction.  The  most  interesting 
features  in  the  design  and  construction  of  these 
works  are  doubtless  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  main  entrances  and  the  altera- 
tions to,  and  extension  of,  the  Canada  Basin. 


In  order  to  maintain  the  approaches  and  the 
sills  of  these  entrances  free  from  the  silty 
matter  with  which  the  waters  of  the  Mersey  are 
heavily  laden,  a gigantic  system  of  sluicing  has 
been  carried  out,  whioh  presents  many  entirely 
novel  features,  and  is  probably  quite  unique  in 
the  history  of  hydraulic  engineering.  As  an 
instance  of  its  magnitude,  the  dimensions  of  the 
feeding  culverts  may  be  mentioned.  The  largest 
of  these  are  15  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  12  ft.  by  12  ft., 
while  at  a level  of  15  ft.  below  the  level  of  low 
water  of  spring-tides  as  many  as  four  lines  of 
pipes,  3 ft.  in  diameter,  have  been  laid,  whioh 
will  enable  the  Bluicing-power  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  all  portions  of  the  basin,  no  matter  how 
distant  from  the  side  walls.  This  work  can 
only  be  carried  on  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,' 
and  the  great  depths  at  which  the  work  has  to 
be  laid,  as  well  as  its  inconvenient  position^ 
naturally  makes  it  very  costly  aud  tedious.  For 
the  last  two  years  or  more,  the  night  tide  work 
in  connexion  with  this  basin  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light,  and  eight  pow-  . 
erfnl  lampB,  giving  an  aggregate  illuminating 
power  equal  to  48,000  candles,  are  now  used 
with  the  most  advantageous  results.  The 
available  depth  of  water  iu  the  main  entrances 
and  principal  passages  between  the  various  i 
docks  on  high  water  of  a spring-tide  will  be  • 
33  ft.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  water-space ; 
comprised  in  the  scheme  is  82  acres,  and  the . 
total  lineal  quayage  is  equal  to  20,000  ft.  The  i 
Parliamentary  estimate  for  the  scheme  was  i 
2,691,0001.  The  water  was  admitted  into  the  i 
Langton  Half-tide  Dock  and  branoh  early  in 
March,  1879,  and  the  LaDgton  Graving  Docks; 
were  formally  opened  to  the  public  a fortuight 
ago,  and  it  is  intended  to  open  the  remainder  of : 
the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  dock  to  the  i 
extreme  north,  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. : 
An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking.; 
may  be  derived  from  the  following  statistics: 
of  the  excavations  involved  and  materials, 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  works..; 
Over  4£  million  oubio  yards  of  material  have, 
been  excavated,  and  450,000  tons  of  gravel  or: 
shiDgle,  75,000  tons  of  Portland  cement  employed.! 
in  the  concrete  work,  and  6£  millions  of  bricks^ 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  sheds  and  otherf 
buildings. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the: 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board’s  experienced: 
engineer-in-chief,  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster. 


REBUILDING  AND 

REPAIR  OF  METROPOLITAN  BRIDGES.  •. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  ASSISTANT- ENG INEEIt.  ■ » 

At  the  meetiDg  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  off 
Works  on  the  23rd  inst.,  an  important  report! 
from  the  Engineer,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  wasn 
submitted  as  to  the  works  whioh  are,  in  hiai 
judgment,  urgently  necessary  for  the  repair  and) 
maintenance  of  the  bridges  vested  in  the  Boardr 
under  the  Metropolitan  Toll  Bridges  Act,  1877.' 
The  first  recommendation  was  that  the  neoes-i! 
sary  works  for  deepening  the  foundations  ofi 
Waterloo  Bridge  be  forthwith  carried  out  asa 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  engineer,  ata 
an  estimated  cost  of  40,0001. ; that  notioo  beh 
sent  the  Thames  Conservators  that  the  Boardr 
are  about  to  execute  the  proposed  works,  andr. 
that  a sketch-plan  of  the  same  be  forwarded  bet 
the  Conservators. 

Mr.  Selway,  the  chairman  of  the  Bridges  Comn 
mittee,  in  moving  that  this  be  adopted,  said  if 
was  pointed  out  by  their  own  and  other  engte 
neers,  when  negotiations  were  going  on  for  the! 
purchase  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  that  the  foundal 
tions  of  the  piers  had  been  weakened  by  thel 
scour  of  the  river.  At  the  present  moment  nu 
damage  had  occurred  to  the  structure,  but) 
should  the  foundations  not  be  attended  to,  ancr 
a settlement  take  place,  nothing  could  restore 
it,  and  a permanent  dishguremenb  of  that  noblil? 
structure  would  be  the  result.  The  evil  war 
going  on  day  by  day,  and  the  state  of  the  piere 
would  get  worse,  therefore  the  sooner  somethinpr 
was  done  the  better.  The  Board  was  now  aske« 
only  to  authorise  the  committee  to  take  tbt 
necessary  preliminary  steps. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  next  recommendation  of  the  committed 
was  that  application  be  made  to  Parliament  it] 
the  next  session  for  powers  to  enable  the  Boars! 
to  deepen  the  channel  and  enlarge  the  span  oi 
VauxhalL  Bridge,  at  an  estimated  cost  < 
45,000i. 

Mr.  Selway  explained  that  the  piers  of  tht 
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idge  were  weak,  and  the  openings  narrow  - 
lie  tide  was  very  strong  at  times,  and  accidents 
lire  liable  to  occur. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 
iThe  next  item  in  the  report  was  a recommen- 
tion  that  application  be  made  to  Parliament 
i the  next  session  for  powers  to  rebuild  Batter- 
i Bridge,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  250,0001. 

•Mr.  Selway  said  he  assumed  every  member  of 
Is  Board  was  acquainted  with  Battersea 
ridge.  It  was  a timber  bridge,  a narrow 
(idge,  and  (he  thought  a voice  said)  a dis- 
laceful  bridge.  It  had  been  patched  up  many 
jnes,  and  the  piles  in  the  ground  were  no  doubt 
pre  or  less  decayed.  It  was  absolutely  neoes- 
ry  to  have  a proper  bridge  and  snitable 
(proacbes. 

.Mr.  Elt  said  that  when  ho  read  the  whole 
(port  of  the  committee,  and  found  it  was  pro- 
ved to  expend  sums  that  would  amount  to 
lmething  like  three-quarters  of  a million,  it 
(most  took  his  breath  away.  He  thought  when 
|e  ratepayers  knew  of  the  proposition,  their 
ly  of  having  free  bridges  would  be  somewhat 
imped.  The  question  was,  Was  it  necessary 
i have  these  works  carried  out  ? Would  the 
fidges  have  been  repaired  to  such  an  extent, 

; rebuilt,  had  the  Board  not  purchased  them  ? 

fi  agreed  that  something  was  necessary  to  be 
ne  to  Waterloo  and  Vauxhall  bridges,  but  he 
Juld  not  see  the  necessity  for  the  other  pro- 
ved works. 

i Mr.  Richardson  pointed  out  that,  according 
i the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
bard  to  maintain  the  bridges. 

I Mr.  Munro  supported  the  report  most  cordially, 
jough  the  district  he  represented  (the  East  of 
bndon)  possessed  no  bridge  accommodation 
natever.  The  freeing  of  the  bridges  had  im- 
bed upon  his  ratepaying  constituents  a rate  of 
i.  in  the  pound,  but  that  they  cheerfully  paid 
Ir  the  good  of  the  metropolis.  Perhaps  the 
bard  might  think  he  was  speaking  with  a sense 
i favours  to  oome.  Possibly  he  was,  but  not 
,r  a year  or  so.  When  he  did  oome  to  the 
bard,  he  hoped  it  would  be  remembered  how 
l0  East  End  of  London  had  approved  of  the 
fridges  Committee’s  reports. 

Mr.  Freeman  observed  that  the  Board  had  at 
esent  no  power  to  build  bridges,  and  all  they 
iked  to  do  now  was  to  obtain  that  power  from 
lirliament. 

‘The  report  was  then  adopted. 

(The  next  recommendation  was,  that  applioa- 
nn  be  made  to  Parliament  in  the  next  Session 
jr  powers  to  enable  the  Board  to  rebuild 
;iutuey  Bridge,  and  improve  the  approaches 
iereto,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  300,OOOZ. 

Mr.  Selway  pointed  out  that  the  bridge  was 
;iiginally  built,  according  to  the  little  book 
ritten  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones  [and  lately  notioed 
i the  Builder ],  clerk  to  the  Fulham  District 
bard,  to  allow  the  King  a short  cut  to  Rich- 
ond ; but  now  both  sides  of  the  river  were 
iowded  with  houses,  so  that  a better  bridge 
as  necessary. 

Mr.  Lammin  pointed  out  that,  at  the  earliest, 
new  bridge  could  not  be  constructed  till  1882, 
it  he  would  say  that  sinoe  the  present  bridge 
ad  been  freed,  the  traffic  had  increased  enor- 
lously,  the  omnibuses  and  all  kinds  of  vehicles 
issing  over  it ; therefore  the  traffic  was  very 
■eat,  and  the  wear  and  tear  would  necessitate 
- considerable  annual  expense. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  other  recommendations  of  the 
ridges  Committee  were  adopted  without  dis- 
iSBion : — 

. That  works  of  repair  and  painting  be  done  to 
andsworth  Bridge  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
000Z.,  the  whole  of  the  works  to  be  included 
i one  contract,  and  that  an  advertisement  be 
sued  inviting  tenders  for  the  execution  of  the 
i 0rks,  Buoh  tenders  to  be  opened  at  the  last 
eeting  of  the  Board  before  the  recess. 

■ That  application  be  made  to  Parliament  in 
>e  next  session  for  powers  to  enable  the  Board 
rebuild  Deptford-creek  Bridge,  at  an  esti- 
ated  cost  of  20.000Z. 

i (That  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  supports  of 
ie  roadway  of  Deptford-creek  Bridge  be  forth- 
ith  carried  out  under  a general  contract  at 
cost  not  exceeding  200Z. 

The  Bridges  Committee  also  reported  on  the 
ference  by  the  Board  of  the  9th  of  July,  1880 
•Ifo.  13),  relative  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
xrying  out  the  order  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
jpointment  of  a person  to  act  under  the  Engi- 
i er,  to  superintend  the  work  that  may  be 
sicessary  to  repair  and  maintain  the  bridges 
ider  the  control  of  the  Board;  and  recom- 


mending that  Mr.  Edward  Bazalgette,  assistant 
in  the  Engineer’s  department,  be  appointed, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  as  assistant 
engineer  for  metropolitan  bridges  over  the 
Thames  and  its  tributaries  under  the  control  of 
the  Board,  at  a salary  of  500Z.  per  annum. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 


CYPRUS. 

Since  Cyprus  ceased  to  be  a battle-field  for 
party  warfare  little  has  been  said  about  it,  and 
the  general  public  take  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  matter.  We  have  before  us  the  first  report 
of  her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner,  Major- 
General  Biddulph,  with  various  subsidiary 
reports,  whioh  all  appear  to  show  satisfactory 
progress.  We  condense  a few  observations  from 
the  first  named : — 

During  the  twelve  months  which  succeeded 
the  British  occupation  the  rainfall  in  the  great 
central  plain,  called  the  Messaria,  was  very 
small,  and  certainly  did  not  exceed  6 in.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  wheat  and  barley 
harvest  of  1879  was  exceedingly  short.  The 
prospects  were  so  bad  in  the  spring  that  the 
people  held  their  corn,  and  large  quantities  were 
imported  from  foreign  parts.  The  importance 
of  an  adequate  rainfall  in  the  Messaria  may  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  tithes  of 
1878  wore  sold  for  T.£.  82,000,  over  T.£.  42,000 
of  this  sum  was  paid  for  the  tithes  of  the  five 
nahiehs,  which  are  situated  in  the  plain,  leaving 
only  T.£.  40,000  as  the  price  of  the  eleven  re- 
maining nahiehs.  During  1879  the  tithes  of 
Papho  have  largely  exceeded  the  yield  of  the 
previous  year,  and  the  abnormal  yield  of  carobs 
has  removed  all  distress  from  the  Limassol 
district  ; but  notwithstanding  this  increase,  the 
failure  of  the  crops  in  the  Messaria  has  caused 
the  total  net  yield  to  fall  to  T.£.  45,000.  This 
fact  shows  the  importance  of  a good  water 
supply ; and  when  it  is  considered  that  irrigated 
land  bears  two  crops  annually,  whereas  non-irri- 
gated  land  is  only  cultivated  alternate  years, 
and  even  then  often  fails,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a good  system  of  irrigation  would  at  least 
treble  the  production  of  the  com  and  cotton- 
growing lands. 

In  those  places  whore  there  are  perennial 
streams,  the  water  is  a frequent  source  of 
quarrelling  and  litigation  amongst  the  people. 
Those  who  dwell  near  the  source  have  no  remorse 
as  to  wasting  it,  and  thus  curtailing  the  supply 
to  those  who  live  lower  down.  Very  little 
attempt  is  made  to  store  the  rainfall  in  tanks, 
and  where  there  is  no  natural  source  of  water, 
no  great  effort  has  been  made  to  supply  the 
want  by  digging  wells,  except  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  villages  for  the  personal  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  use  of  their  gardens. 
Captain  Inglis's  report  shows  the  necessity  of 
something  being  done  in  the  Famagusta  distriot, 
where,  at  Borne  seasons,  the  crops  are  destroyed 
by  too  much  water,  and  at  others  by  the  want 
of  it.  It  is  a matter  whioh  is  beset  by  con- 
siderable engineering  difficulties ; it  is  hoped 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  procure  a scheme  for 
overcoming  them,  by  which  not  only  will  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  be  increased,  but  also 
the  health  of  the  district  be  improved. 

The  failure  of  the  harvest  has  caused  great 
demand  to  be  made  for  seed  corn,  and  over 
6,OOOZ.  have  been  spent  by  the  Government  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  lend  seed  corn  to  the  people 
when  needed,  and  they  did  it  from  the  stores  of 
tithe  corn  which  they  had  collected.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  policy  of  purchasing  corn 
for  that  purpose  is  a good  one,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  really  needy,  by  remitting  a portion  of 
the  taxes  due  from  them,  leaving  them  to  use 
the  money  in  the  purchase  of  seed  in  the  open 
market.  But  the  question  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one. 

The  planting  and  preservation  of  trees  has 
engaged  the  attention  and  care  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  plant 
the  eucalyptus,  and  considerable  expense  in- 
curred for  the  purpose  both  by  feucing  it  to 
preserve  it  from  cattle,  and  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  its  being  constantly  watered  for  the  first 
two  years.  A large  plantation  at  Famagusta 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  during  the  last  few 
days  by  the  excessive  cold,  which  for  intensity 
and  duration  has  been  unequalled  at  that  place 
during  the  last  forty  years.  With  a view  to 
encourage  the  importation  of  timber,  and  to 
save  as  much  as  possible  the  remaining  forests, 


the  import  duties  on  all  timber,  whether  manu- 
factured or  otherwise,  and  on  all  fuel  of  every 
description,  has  been  entirely  removed. 

A considerable  increase  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  may  be  anticipated  from  the  open- 
ing up  of  roads.  Upon  our  arrival  here  there 
was  only  one  carriageable  road  in  the  island, 
viz.,  from  Larnaca  to  Nicosia.  No  cart  could 
pass  from  the  central  plain  over  the  southern 
range  of  mountains  by  any  other  route,  and  none 
could  pass  at  all  over  the  northern  range.  A 
number  of  roads  have  been  made  fit  for  carts  to 
travel  on  daring  the  year  1879.  A very  great 
improvement  in  the  wine  may  be  looked  for 
when  the  manufacturers  cease  to  put  it  into 
tarred  skins  to  convoy  it  to  the  place  of  export ; 
and  the  use  of  barrels  will  beoome  practicable 
when  roads  are  made.  The  road-making  has 
also  afforded  much  employment  to  the  popula- 
tion ; and  I am  informed  that  the  poorer  olasses 
are  much  better  off  than  formerly.  The  number 
of  summonses  for  small  debts  has  certainly 
greatly  decreased  in  the  courts ; at  the  rate  of 
no  less  than  40  per  cent,  in  the  Nicosia  district 
during  the  last  six  months,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  harvest. 

The  state  of  education  in  Cyprus  must  be 
considered  to  be  at  a low  standard  if  judged  by 
modern  ideas.  The  majority  of  the  agricultural 
population  have  received  little  or  no  education. 
In  many  villages  not  a single  person  can  read  or 
write,  and  the  education  of  the  women  is  almost 
entirely  neglected.  School  statistics  are  being 
collected,  and  I hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  submit  a 
report  on  this  important  subject.  Meanwhile  a 
great  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  inhab  i tants, 
both  Christian  and  Mahometan,  of  the  larger 
towns  that  the  English  Government  should  aid 
them  in  establishing  good  schools,  and  especially 
that  the  English  language  should  be  taught  in 
them. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
year  1879  has  been  extremely  healthy.  So 
much  has  been  said  and  written  with  regard  to 
the  climate  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
the  year  1878  was,  by  all  aocounts,  exceptionally 
unhealthy  both  to  the  English  and  to  the  natives 
of  the  island.  The  year  1879  was  just  the 
reverse,  and  although  the  more  plentiful  rain 
of  the  present  winter  augurs  well  for  the  har- 
vest of  1880,  the  inhabitants  confidently  affirm 
that  an  abundant  harvest  will  not  this  year  be 
accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  by  an  unhealthy 
season,  as  the  extremo  and  unusual  cold,  such 
as  has  been  experienced  this  winter,  has  always 
in  previous  cases  been  the  forerunner  of  a 
healthy  summer. 

The  Public  Works  Department  has  been 
entirely  managed  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, and  they  have  laboured  hard  at  the 
necessary  works,  often  with  a very  inadequate 
staff  to  assist  them. 

A Report  by  Lieut.  Sinclair  on  the  Public 
Works  executed  in  the  district  of  Larnaca  gives 
some  interesting  information.  After  describing 
what  has  been  done,  the  Report  says, — 

“ New  roads,  the  most  important  of  engineer- 
ing works,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Next 
to  them  ranks  irrigation.  Any  money  spent  on 
the  execution  of  lines  of  wells  for  this  purpose 
would  be  well  repaid,  but  this  is  a matter  for 
private  rather  than  Government  enterprise.  The 
condition  of  the  aqueduct  supplying  Larnaca 
with  water  has  attracted  serious  attention.  The 
aqueduot  is  at  present  thoroughly  out  of  repair, 
and  the  water  polluted  before  being  delivered 
in  the  town.  A scheme  for  remedying  this  great 
defeot  has  been  prepared,  and  the  cost  (3,000Z.) 
provided  for  by  the  municipality  of  Larnaca ; 
but  unfortunately  the  rights  vested  in  the  heirs 
of  the  Pasha,  who  gave  the  aqueduct  to  the 
town,  subject  to  certain  restriction,  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  execution  of  this  urgently 
needed  work.  The  supply  of  water  at  the  source 
is  abundant  and  pure. 

With  regard  to  the  general  execution  of 
public  works  in  the  district,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  while  some  serious  difficulties  exist,  there 
are  other  points  which  offer  advantages  not 
often  to  be  met  with.  One  difficulty  and  source 
of  the  expense  is  the  want  of  tools  and  stores. 
Skilled  labour  would  also  have  been  difficult  to 
obtain  had  not  a large  invasion  of  Maltese  car- 
penters, smiths,  masons,  &o.,  occurred  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  the  English  troops. 
Where  roads  do  not  exist,  and  the  tracks  are 
rough  and  steep,  transport  is  a very  costly  item 
of  expenditure.  Donkeys,  mules,  bullocks,  and 
camels  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  large  numbers 
are,  however,  always  forthcoming,  and  perform 
prodigies  of  strength  and  endurance.  Wood  is 
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very  scarce  and  expensive,  and  its  place  in 
building  is  largely  supplied  by  stone  arches,  in 
the  construction  of  which  the  native  masons  are 
well  skilled.  Another  difficulty,  most  serious  to 
the  engineer,  is  the  total  absence  of  any  heavy 
rainfall  since  1877.  Engineering  works,  for  want 
of  experience  of  the  possible  rainfall  and  its 
action,  have  been  reduced  to  works  of  theoretical 
calculation,  where  they  should  be  the  result  of 
practical  experience.  The  great  advantage 
which  we  have  in  the  execution  of  works  in  this 
country  is  the  hardy,  docile,  and  enduring 
qualities  of  the  peasantry.  Though  at  first 
lazy  and  dilatory,  from  their  ancestral  habits, 
they  soon  changed  into  diligent  and  active 
workmen,  as  they  became  accustomed  to  the 
nse  of  pick  and  shovel,  and  the  energetio  super- 
intendence of  English  overseers.  They  now 
accomplish  a good  day’s  task  of  nine  working 
hours,  in  a manner  that  would  put  to  the  blush 
many  an  English  navvy,  subsisting  almost  en- 
tirely on  black  bread,  olives,  fruit,  onions,  and 
water,  and  perfectly  content  to  work ; the  men 
at  9d.  to  Is. ; women  (who  are  most  industrious 
and  hardy)  at  9d.  ; and  boys  at  6d.  Skilled 
native  labour  (masons  and  carpenters)  may  be 
had  at  2s.  to  3s.  per  diem.  Maltese  carpenters, 
masons,  and  smiths  at  4s.  A pony  or  mule  can 
be  hired  at  2s.  6d.  a day,  a donkey  at  Is.  6d. 
(with  attendant),  and  a pair  of  bullocks,  with  a 
a strong  Arab  or  country  cart,  at  3s.  6d.  These 
facilities  have  enabled  me  to  perform  large 
movements  of  earth  (to  give  an  example  of  the 
relative  cost  of  work  here  and  in  England)  at  an 
average  cost  of  4£d.  per  cubic  yard,  which  in 
England  would  cost,  worked  in  the  same 
manner,  Is.  9d.” 


SUN  SYMBOLS. 

A paper  on  “The  Indian  Swastika  and  its 
Western  Counterparts,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Thomas, 
F.R.S.,  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form 
from  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  and  will  be 
found  interesting.  Mr.  Thomas  says  so  many 
learned  and  enthnsiastio  scholars  have  at- 
tempted in  times  past  to  explain  the  origin 
and  purport  of  the  so-termed  Mystic  Cross, 
the  counterpart  of  the  Indian  Swastika  K 
that  it  is  with  some  diffidence  that  he  /—  / 
now  ventures  to  propose  a more  simple  ^ 
and  less  enigmatical  solution  of  this  much- 
discussed  problem.  As  far  as  he  has  been  able 
to  trace  or  connect  the  various  manifesta- 
tions of  this  emblem,  they  one  and  all  resolve 
themselves  into  the  primitive  conception  of 
solar  motion,  which  was  intuitively  associated 
with  the  rolling  or  wheel-like  projection  of  the 
Bun  through  the  upper  or  visible  arc  of  the 
heavens,  as  understood  and  accepted  in  the 
crude  astronomy  of  the  ancients.  The  earliest 
phase  of  astronomical  science  we  are  at  present 
in  a position  to  refer  to,  with  the  still  extant 
aid  [of  indigenous  diagrams,  is  the  Chaldaaan. 
The  representation  of  the  sun  in  this  system 
commences  with  a simple  ring  or  outline  circle, 
which  is  speedily  advanced  towards  the  impres- 
Bion  of  onward  revolving  motion  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a cross  or  four  wheel-like  spokes  within 
the  circumference  of  the  normal  ring.  These 
crossbars  are  subsequently  elaborated  into  new 
patterns  and  delineations,  which  will  be  noticed 
afterwards.  As  the  original  Chaldeean  emblem 
of  the  sun  was  typified  by  a single  ring,  so  the 
Indian  mind  adopted  a similar  definition,  which 
remains  to  this  day  as  the  ostensible  device  or 
caste-mark  of  the  modern  Sauras,  or  sun-worship- 
pers. The  tendency  of  devotional  exercises  in 
India,  indeed,  seems  from  the  first  to  have  lain 
in  the  direction  of  mystic  diagrams  and  crypto 
Bymbols,  rather  than  in  the  production  of  per- 
sonified statues  of  the  gods,  in  which  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  unlike  the  Greeks,  the  Hindus 
did  not  attain  a very  high  style  of  art. 

Mr.  Thomas  gives  two  plates  of  examples 
showing  the  development  of  the  idea,  and  with- 
out reproduoiDg  these  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
give  a complete  account  of  his  views.  There 
are  abundant  examples  of  the  primitive  belief 
in  the  three  positions  of  the  sun : almost  all  the 
old  pillars  at  Amar/ivati  are  ornamented  with  a 
triple  lotus  pattern,  consisting  of  a semicircle 
or  half-flower  at  the  foot,  in  its  uprising  stage, 
Bucoeeded  by  a central  front-face  flower,  in  the 
full  maturity  of  the  sun’s  emblem,  surmounted 
on  the  capital  by  a duplicate  half-flower  reversed, 
the  upper  semicircle  being  omitted,  which  seems 
to  denote  the  subsiding  sun.  In  these  instances, 
too,  we  find  a remarkable  exemplification  of  the 
hesitating  or  delayed  disappearance  of  the 
after-glow  in  a pillar  of  a similar  character  in 


the  Nassik  caves,  copied  by  Mr.  West,  where 
the  fading  light  of  the  sun  is  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  a secondary  or  retreated  repetition  of 
the  outline  of  the  half-circle  above  the  normal 
definition  of  the  setting  sun.  One  section  of 
plate  ii.  is  devoted  to  reproductions  of  Chaldeean 
and  Assyrian  forms  of  the  sun,  in  order  to 
exhibit  their  identities  and  contrasts  with  the 
symbols  of  the  Indian  system.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  evidently  devoted  much  time  and  learning 
to  the  investigation. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  are  the  remaining  works 
selected  by  the  principal  prizeholders  : — 

From  the  Boyal  Academy. — In  a Welsh  Valley,  F.  W. 
Hulme,  160/.  ; Drawing  Beer  for  the  Gamekeeper,  E.  Opie, 
60/.  ; A Hop-garden,  A.  Verey,  60 1.;  Rhu  More,  Loch 
Alsh,  Ro93-shire,  J.  Nesbit,  45/.  ; A River  8cene  in  North 
Wales,  G.  Wells,  45/. ; The  Firstling  of  the  Flock,  E. 
Newman  Downard,  40/. ; The  Abbot’s  House,  Malmesbury, 
F.  H.  Eastwood,  40/. ; The  Limpid  Stream,  A.  De  Breanski, 
35Z. ; Edge  of  the  Marsh,  W.  J.  Slater,  30/. ; Summer  in 
Kent,  J.  L.  Pickering,  31/.;  Written  Love,  T.  B.  Ken- 
nington,  20/. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists.— Stitching  Time,  C.  A. 
Smith,  45/. ; Rivals,  J.  C.  Waite,  45/. ; In  the  Tyrol,  Early 
Morning,  W.  Telbin,  42/.  : A Misty  Day,  Birnam  Beeches, 
H.  Caflieri,  35/. ; Just  Caught,  Thos.  Earl,  30/. ; A Frosty 
Day,  near  Shiplake  Lock,  on  the  Thames,  W.  Gosling,  30/. ; 
An’ English  Pastoral,  A.  Panton,  30/.  ; Fading  Light,  A.  F. 
Grace,  25/.;  Fading  Day,  Jno.  Bromley,  20/.;  Holly 
Bushes,  Burnham,  Bucks,  H.  Caflieri,  20/.;  Waning  Day, 
J.  E.  Grace,  20/. ; Summer  (marble  bust),  F.  Junck,  20/. ; 
Pasture  Land,  Essex,  W.  Luker,  20/.;  “Begone,  Dull 
Care,”  D.  Passmore,  20/. ; On  the  Edge  of  the  Common, 
B.  D.  8ymond,  20/. ; 8t.  Giovanni  Paolo,  Venice,  Alfred 
Pollentine,  15/.  15s. ; The  Lye  Rock,  Tintagel,  Cornwall, 
A.  B.  Collier,  15/.  • “The  Lesson, ” Miss  E.  Gilbert.  15/. ; 
“Anna"  (Italian  Girl),  Jules  Ravel,  15/.;  A Calm  Day  in 
Venice,  C.  Thomley,  15/. ; Winter  Evening,  G.  A. 
Williams,  15/. 

Front  the  Crystal  Palace  Picture  Qallery. — The  Sledr 
Valley,  N.  Wales,  J.  Godet,  35/.;  Evening,  Coast  of  Corn- 
wall, T.  8.  Croxford,  25/.;  Fisher  Children,  L.  Thomson, 
25/. 

From  the  Boyal  Albert  Hall. — A Wiltshire  Farmhouse, 
8.  Lewis,  75/. ; On  the  Torrent  Walk,  Dolgellv,  R.  Har- 
wood, 50/.;  Warwick  Castle,  W.  C.  Way,  45/.;  The  Thames 
from  Richmond  Hill,  C.  Potten,  35/.;  Trumps  Mill,  Surrey, 
M.  A.  Langdale,  25/. 

From  the  Society  of  Painters  inWater-Colours. — Cornish 
Coast,  Chas.  Davidson,  23/. ; St.  Barnabas,  Venice,  Wm. 
Callow,  16/. 

From  the  Institute  cf  Painters  in  TJ 'ater-Colours. — 
Coming  Ashore,  J.  H.  Mole,  47/.  5s.;  On  the  Ghent  Canal, 
near  Ostend,  W.W.  May,  25/.;  Monteleone,  Southern  Italy, 
Chas.  Vacher,  25/.;  View  of  the  Meavy  from  Yelverton, 
South  Devon,  P.  Mitchell,  20/.;  An  Ola  Forge  in  the  Lake 
Country,  H.  C.  Pidgeon,  15/. 

From  the  Exhibition  in  Black  and  While. — Only  a Penny, 
A.  M,  Rossi,  15/. 


NEW  CEMETERY  AND  CHAPELS, 
EYERTON. 

The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  (Dr.  Ryle)  has  con- 
secrated the  Church  of  England  portion  of  the 
new  cemetery.  It  is  fifty-four  statute  acres  in 
extent,  and  the  land  cost  12,000£.,  and  the  ground 
has  been  laid  out  and  the  chapels  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Son,  archi- 
tects, Liverpool,  Mr.  John  Atkinson  acting  as 
clerk  of  the  works. 

Three  chapels  are  provided, — one  for  the  use 
of  the  Church  of  England,  one  for  the  use  of 
Nonconformists,  and  another  for  the  use  of 
Roman  Catholics.  They  are  nearly  alike  in 
form,  size,  and  arrangement,  the  principal  diffe- 
rence being  in  the  treatment  of  the  towers. 
They  contain  in  plan : — Nave  4-3  ft.  9 in.  by 
23  ft.  6 in. ; chancel,  15  ft.  1 in.  by  15  ft.  1 in. ; 
vestry,  13  ft.  5 in.  by  9 ft.  9 in. ; aisle  for  coffins, 
screened  off  from  the  nave  by  an  ornamental 
glazed  screen,  21  ft.  6 in.  by  16  ft.  3 in. ; wait- 
ing-room, 18  ft.  8 in.  by  15  ft.  1 in. ; and  tower 
at  the  front  anglo  of  the  nave.  Each  vestry  has 
a small  yard,  and  under  each  vestry  is  a warm- 
ing chamber,  from  which  the  chapels  are 
warmed  by  a hot- water  apparatus.  The  chapels 
for  the  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformist 
portions  of  the  cemetery  are  placed  on  a terrace 
facing  the  entrance  in  Higher-lane ; while  the 
chapel  for  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  is  near 
the  other  entrace  in  Long-lane.  There  are  en- 
trances to  the  chapels  from  the  front  of  the 
nave  and  from  the  side  of  the  tower,  with  an 
exit-door  for  the  coffins  without  going  through 
the  chapel.  The  chapels  are  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  the  Geometric  period,  which  has  been  fully 
carried  out  in  the  character  of  its  tracery,  the 
richness  of  its  mouldings,  and  the  light  and 
shade  so  characteristic  of  that  period.  The 
towers  are  14  ft.  6 in.  square  and  50  ft.  high, 
divided  into  three  stages,  the  upper  being 
a well-developed  belfry.  Above  is  a stone 
parapet  with  sunk  and  cusped  panels,  and 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a spire  65  ft.  high 
to  the  top  of  the  vane.  The  treatment  of  the 
spires  and  pinnacleB  at  the  bases  is  different  in 
each  chapel.  In  the  principal  front  of  each  nave 


is  a four-light  window,  deeply  moulded  and 
filled  in  with  rich  tracery,  the  jambs  and  mulliona 
having  floriated  caps  and  moulded  bases.  The 
end  window  of  each  chancel  is  of  three  lights, 
similar  in  character  to  those  last  described ; 
and  the  side  windows  of  each  nave  are  also 
of  similar  style  in  two  lights.  The  waiting- 
room  windows  are  of  two  lights,  in  unison  with 
the  others.  The  windows  throughout  have  re- 
ceived special  attention,  and  their  design,  pro- 
portion, and  workmanship  assist  in  no  small 
degree  the  successful  effect  of  the  chapels.  The 
walls  have  been  built  with  red  sandstone,  taken 
from  a quarry  within  the  cemetery,  from  which 
also  a good  deal  of  the  dressed  stone  was  taken, 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  work  has  been 
executed  in  red  sandstone  from  quarries  at 
Runcorn  and  Kirkdale.  The  chapels  have  been 
faced  with  stone  parpoints,  pitch-faced,  squared, 
and  coursed.  The  stone  used  internally  in  the 
arches,  jambs,  and  columns  of  chancels  and 
coffin-rooms  is  from  the  quarries  at  Quarella, 
near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  of  a very 
delicate  green  stone  colour,  which  contrasts  well 
with  the  other  stone.  The  walls  are  plastered 
internally.  The  whole  of  the  roofs,  benches, 
screens,  and  reading-desks  are  of  the  best  pitch-! 
pine,  the  roofs,  which  are  open  at  the  apex, 
being  of  hammer-beam  construction,  with  cir- 
cular ribs.  Ample  ventilation  has  been  provided: 
in  the  roofs  by  opening  and  closing  shutters, 
additional  ventilation  being  provided  in  the 
windows.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  toned: 
rolled  cathedral  glass,  of  various  colours,  in  geo- 
metric and  floral  patterns,  which  are  veryi 
effective  and  in  good  keeping  with  the  general 
design.  The  floors  of  passages  of  the  naves  and 
also  those  of  the  towers  and  coffin-rooms,  are  of 
tiles  in  ornamental  patterns ; those  of  thel 
chancels  are  also  of  tiles  of  rich  pattern.  Thel 
slating  iB  executed  in  Westmoreland  green/ 
slates,  with  red  ridges. 

Within  the  grounds  facing  the  central  ap- 
proach road  is  a building  containing  the  offices' 
of  the  Board.  At  the  west  side  of  these  offices 
is  an  ornamental  drinking-fountain,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  John  Houlding,  chairman  of  the  Works! 
Committee. 

At  the  Higher-lane  entrance  suitable  lodges 
have  been  erected  for  the  superintendent  and 
the  gardener,  and  at  the  Long-lane  entrancei 
stands  the  registrar’s  lodge.  The  three  lodgee 
are  in  keeping  with  the  general  Btyle  of  thel 
other  buildings.  A stable-yard,  with  stabling 
for  four  horses,  large  coach-house,  loft,  &c.,  are 
also  provided,  besides  a number  of  smaller  build-! 
ings  for  implements,  tools,  potting  plants,  &c-i 
and  there  is  besides  a large  conservatory  fof 
rearing  and  propagating  flowers.  A yard  if 
provided  for  executing  masons’  work,  monui 
ments,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Boardr 
The  back  fences  of  the  cemetery  are  of  plain 
character,  built  from  the  red  sandstone  fount; 
on  the  site,  and  are  no  less  than  2,500  yards  ii 
length. 

The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  surfaci 
work,  drainage,  road  - making,  fence  - wallel 
chapels,  lodges,  offices,  &c.,  is  Mr.  Isaao  Anwelb 
of  Liverpool.  The  conservatory  was  designee 
by  Mr.  Webster,  of  Wavertree,  the  heating  beinpi 
done  by  Mr.  Kneale,  and  the  ornamental  irono 
work,  gates,  and  palisading  by  Messrs.  Charle-1 
Smith  & Co.,  Birmingham.  The  joiners’  work 
has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Ayrr 
Liverpool,  and  the  slating  by  Mr.  Jones,  c 
Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool.  The  trees,  shrubs! 
and  planting  have  been  superintended  by  Messrs 
Skirving  & Son,  Liverpool ; the  clock  has  beee 
placed  by  Mr.  Condliff,  Liverpool ; the  drinkini 
fountain  by  Mr.  Pilling,  Walton  ; the  whole  c 
the  carving  by  Mr.  John  Clark,  Liverpool ; tht 
heating  of  chapel  by  Messrs.  Tessimond  > 
Kissack,  Liverpool ; the  water  supply,  fire-hose 
and  fittings,  by  Mr.  Bucknall,  Liverpool;  tit 
glazing  by  Messrs.  Jelly  & Hughes,  Liverpoob 
the  plumbing  in  the  ohapels  is  by  Messrs.  B.  1 
J.  Catlow,  Liverpool;  the  tiling  by  Mossri 
Chantrell  & Son,  Liverpool  ; and  the  fire-proir 
chamber,  door  fittings,  and  shelves,  swing  gatet 
&o.,  by  Messrs.  Bennett  Brothers,  Liverpool. 


Exhibition  of  Gas  and  Electricity. — TE 

Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  are  arrangiq 
for  an  exhibition  of  apparatus  for  the  utilisaticti 
of  gas,  electricity,  &c.,  to  be  held  in  the  Bure 
bank  Drill-hall  and  grounds,  Great  Western 
road,  Glasgow,  from  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  Se; 
tember,  till  Monday,  the  25th  of  October.  Sour 
particulars  will  be  found  in  our  advertiflinj 
columns. 
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APPROACHING  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  are  the  special  questions  in  the 
lepartments  more  especially  interesting  to  our 
eaders  to  be  discussed  at  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
fess, October  6th  to  13th : — 

Health  Department. — 1 . What  are  the  best  areas  for 
anitary  pm  poses,  and  how  far  should  there  be  a revision 
if  the  mode  of  electing  and  continuing  the  services  of  the 
ifficcrs  under  the  Publio  Health  Acts  P—2.  What  is  the 
lest  mode  of  amending  the  present  laws  with  reference  to 
'listing  buildings,  and  also  of  improving  their  sanitary 
condition  so  as  to  render  them  more  healthy,  having  due 
egard  to  economical  considerations  P — 3.  What  are  the 
neans  which  should  bo  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  the 
>ollution  of  streams,  without  undue  interference  with  in- 
lustrial  operations,  and  for  the  preservation  of  pure 
ources  of  water  supply  P 

Economy  and  Trade  Department. — 1.  What  legislative 
neasures  are  required  to  leave  the  occupier  of  the  soil  freer 
han  at  present  to  increase  his  production  of  food ; and  by 
vhat  measures  of  his  own  can  tne  farmer  be9t  meet  foreign 
lompetilion  ? — 2.  What  Bhould  be  the  course  of  legislation 
rith  regard  to  local  government  and  the  incidence  of  local 
axationp— 3.  For  purposes  of  taxation,  what  is  the  most 
eientiOc  and  practical  definition  of  the  word  “ income"  P 
Art  Department. — 1.  Ought  there  to  be  a school  of  dra- 
natic  art  subsidised  by  private  subscription  or  endowment, 
ir  by  the  State  P — 2.  How  far  would  the  revival  of  the  old 
yatem  of  “ Master  and  Pupils  ” be  of  advantage,  and  tend 
o promote  the  growth  of  historical  art  in  the  country,  aud 
he  fitting  use  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  our  public 
mildingsp  — 3.  How  can  the  musical  education  of  the 
niddle  classes  be  improved? 


SALE  OF  BUILDING  SITE  IN  PARK-LANE, 
MAYFAIR. 

On  Tuesday  Messrs.  Driver  & Co.  offered  for 
lalo  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  direction  of  the 
Scclesiastical  Commissioners,  a freehold  build- 
ng  site  in  Park-lane,  Mayfair,  possessing  a 
rontage  of  93  ft.  to  Park-lane,  and  comprising 
in  area  of  about  2,100  square  feet.  The  site  is 
dose  to  Piccadilly,  adjoining  the  residence  of 
3ir  William  Miller,  and  is  at  present  occupied 
)y  portions  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  public-house, 
,hree  houses  and  shops  in  Park-lane,  and  the 
Park-lane  entrance  to  Mercer’s  Horse  Repository, 
[t  was  explained  in  the  particulars  that  the 
mtire  premises  were  leased  for  a long  term  of 
fears,  which  expired  last  Lady-day,  since  which 
lime  they  had  been  temporarily  let  (with  the 
ixception  of  the  Park-lane  entrance  to  Mercer’s 
lorse  Repository)  at  rents  amounting  in  the 
vhole  to  425Z.  a year,  with  power  of  resuming 
jossession  at  six  months’  notice  from  any 
[uarter-day.  It  was  added  that  as  regarded 
ihe  Park-lane  entrance  to  Mercer’s  Repository, 
ihe  purchaser  could  enclose  or  build  upon  it, 
)eing  entitled  to  possession  on  completion  of  the 
jnrehase,  and  in  that  case  the  repository  would  no 
onger  have  an  entrance  from  Park-lane.  The 
luctioneer,  in  submitting  the  property,  observed 
hat  he  did  not  know  what  those  present  might 
jonsider  it  was  worth,  but  his  estimate  was  that 
t was  worth  from  81.  to  lOi.  per  foot,  which 
vould  give  something  like  20,000L  The  biddings 
iommenced  with  an  offer  of  10,0001.,  after 
vhich  there  was  a pause  of  several  minutes,  no 
idvance  being  made,  on  which  the  auctioneer 
•bserved  that  if  there  was  no  further  offer,  the 
>id  of  10,000?.  would  be  both  the  first  and  the 
ast,  as  the  property  would  no  longer  remain  on 
he  vendors’  hands,  but  sold  for  the  sum  which 
lad  been  offered.  After  this  intimation,  the 
Addings  were  spiritedly  resumed  by  advances 
if  501.  each,  and  the  property  was  ultimately 
lold  for  12,5001. 


BALE  OF  MODERN  BUILDINGS  IN 
CHARTERHOUSE-STREET. 

The  spacious  and  costly  buildings  recently 
irected  in  Charterhouse  - street,  between  the 
lolborn  Viaduct  and  Farringdon-street,  known 
>y  the  name  of  Ely  House,  were  sold  by  auction, 
it  the  Mart,  on  Monday  last,  by  Messrs.  Furber, 
3rice,  & Furber,  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  premises  have  a frontage  to 
Iharterhouse-street  of  50  ft.,  the  depth  being 
ibout  122  ft.,  occupying  a total  area  of  6,220  ft. 
L'hey  contain  four  lofty  floors,  and  are  erected 
rith  white  Suffolk  brick,  and  Portland  stone 
Iressings,  the  fa9ade  on  the  principal  floor  being 
Tnamented  by  polished  red  and  grey  granite, 
'he  interior  is  arranged  for  subdivision,  and 
ontains  several  lofty  show-rooms  and  suites  of 
ffices,  the  floor  and  mural  decorations  being 
laborate  and  costly.  The  premises  are  held 
n lease  from  the  Corporation  for  an  unexpired 
erm  of  seventy-five  years  from  Christmas  last, 
t the  ground-tent  of  5361.  per  annum,  and  are 
t present  let  on  leases  to  several  tenants,  at  a 
ental  of  1,7051.,  the  owner  paying  rates,  in- 


surance, rectory  stipend,  and  gas.  The  highest 
bid  was  7,0001.,  at  which  sum  the  auctioneer 
declared  the  property  to  be  sold,  after  opening 
the  document  containing  the  amount  fixed  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  opinion  expressed  in 
the  sale-room  was  to  the  effect  that  the  property 
was  sold  cheap,  and  that  two  years  ago  it  would 
have  realised  something  like  10,0001. 


SALES  OF  BUILDING  LAND  AT  HENDON, 

FINCHLEY,  WILLESDEN,  SUDBURY, 
LEYTON,  AND  FOREST  GATE. 

On  Friday,  the  23rd  inst.,  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Son  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  two 
freehold  building  estates  in  the  parishes  of 
Hendon  and  Finchley,  possessing  extensive 
frontages  to  the  Finchley-road  at  Temple, 
Fortune,  and  other  good  roads,  the  whole  com- 
prising about  45  acres.  The  property  was 
divided  into  six  lots,  varying  from  3 acres  to 
10  acres  each.  Several  of  the  lots  were  sold, 
realising  about  6001.  an  acre.  At  the  same 
time  and  place  Messrs.  Baker  & Son  also  offered 
the  Wembly  Dairy  Farm  Estate,  comprising 
about  100  acres  of  freehold  land,  situate  at 
Stonebridge  and  Sudbury,  in  the  parish  of 
Harrow,  and  possessing  nearly  a mile  of  frontage 
to  the  Harrow-road.  It  was  described  as  unusually 
well  adapted  for  building  purposes,  for  a resale 
in  plots,  or  as  affording  fine  sites  for  private 
residences  and  grounds.  It  was  divided  into 
thirteen  lots,  three  of  which  were  sold  at  about 
250?.  an  acre.  These  were  the  first  lot,  contain- 
ing 6 acres,  sold  for  1,500?. ; and  lots  twelve  and 
thirteen,  containing  16  acres,  and  which  were 
sold  together,  realising  4,100Z.,  the  total  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  amounting  to  5,6001. 

On  Monday  evening  Messrs.  Baker  & Son 
offered,  at  the  Victoria  Tavern,  Willesden-lane, 
Kilburn,  sixty-one  plots  of  freehold  building 
land,  fronting  on  Queen’s-road,  Harrow-road, 
forming  the  first  portion  of  the  West  Stonebridge 
Estate,  at  Willesden,  close  to  the  Harrow-road 
Station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  to  the  Wil- 
lesden Junction  Station  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway.  A portion  of  the  property 
was  set  apart  for  shops,  the  remainder  of  the 
plots  being  for  small  dwellings,  for  which  it  was 
stated  there  was  a great  demand  in  the  district. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bhop-plots,  which 
were  larger,  the  several  plots  have  a frontage  of 
16  ft.,  and  an  average  depth  of  from  90  ft.  to 
100  ft.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  whole 
of  the  plots  were  sold,  the  shop-plots  realising 
from  961.  to  1001.  each,  and  those  for  private 
dwellings  from  451.  to  501.  each. 

On  Monday  evening  Mr.  F.  M.  Whittingham 
also  Bold,  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  Stratford,  thirty- 
eight  plots  of  freehold  building  land  at  Leyton, 
having  frontages  to  the  high  road  and  Huxley- 
road,  and  close  to  the  Leyton  Station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  The  several  plots  have  each 
a frontage  of  20  ft.,  with  a depth  ranging  from 
50  ft.  to  80  ft.  The  different  plots  realised  about 
21.  per  foot  frontage,  and  an  aggregate  sum  of 
1,3911.  Mr.  Whittingham  next  sold  four  plots 
of  building-land  on  the  Forest  Gate  Estate. 
They  have  a frontage  of  25  ft.  each,  with  a 
depth  of  195  ft.  Each  lot  was  sold  for  1261. 
realising  an  aggregate  sum  of  5041. 


BUSINESS  PREMISES. 

The  new  premises  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson 
for  the  extension  of  his  present  Bteam-factory 
and  shops  in  Ludgate-hill  are  those  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company, 
Nos.  62  and  64,  Ludgate-hill.  To  meet  the 
necessary  requinements,  the  two  buildings  have 
been  re-arranged  to  form  one,  the  alterations, 
including  some  very  heavy  underpinning  of  the 
whole  of  the  two  structures,  being  carried  out  by 
the  builders,  Messrs.  Patman  & Fotheringbam, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A., 
architect.  The  whole  of  the  Bhop-front  and 
window-fittings  formed  a separate  contract, 
which  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clark  & Co  , 
of  Rathbone-place,  from  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  frontage,  40  ft.  in  length,  by  placing 
the  entranco  in  the  centre,  gives  two  large  win- 
dows of  three  bays  each  for  display  of  Messrs. 
Benson’s  specialities.  In  the  construction  of 
the  shop-front  are  several  novelties.  As  a rule, 
London  shop-fronts,  with  the  windows  made 
either  in  mahogany  or  soft  wood  stained  black 
of  the  stereotyped  form,  show  in  great  contrast 
to  the  Continental  store  or  magasin  in  Paris. 
The  well-known  Bazaar  du  Voyage  facing  the 
new  Opera-house,  for  example,  is  constructed  in 


polished  marble, — a material  which,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  is  unused  in  London.  Here,  in 
the  present  case,  the  architect  has  selected  and 
used  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Devon- 
shire marble  for  the  pilasters  and  columns 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  shop.  The  shafts 
for  these  columns  are  in  one  length  of  10  ft., 
with  moulded  bases  of  dark  green  marble  from 
Irish  quarries.  The  capitals  and  enriched  bands 
are  some  good  specimens  of  bronzed  metal- 
work, and  show  in  strong  relief.  The  window- 
cills  are  also  of  polished  Devonshire  marble  to 
match  the  columns  and  pilasters,  while  the 
sashes  are  formed  by  cast-iron  fluted  columns 
with  cast-iron  moulded  arches,  which  are  filled 
in  with  marble  panels,  on  which  are  carved 
specimens  of  flowers  and  foliage,  partly  gilded. 
The  floor  of  the  entrance  to  the  shop  is  paved 
with  white  Sicilian  marble  ; and,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  plain  soffit,  the  lobby  ceiling  is  domed, 
with  groins  executed  in  mahogany.  The  side- 
windows,  formed  with  moulded  arches,  are 
made  to  receive  the  astronomical  clocks  and 
calendars.  The  window-casings  are  in  polished 
mahogany,  partly  hung  and  partly  sliding,  fitted 
with  specially-constructed  lighting  and  venti- 
lating apparatus,  the  temperature  being  main- 
tained in  an  ingenious  manner,  suggested  by 
Sir  H.  Bessemer.  The  shop-front  is  closed  with 
seven  of  Clark’s  patent  noiseless  self-coiling 
steel  shutters.  Their  patent  self-rolling  sun- 
blinds  are  also  fitted  to  the  building.  The  work 
has  been  executed  with  great  rapidity. 


CURIOUS  DEFENCE  TO  AN  ACTION. 

AECHITECT  OR  BUILDER? 

Last  week,  at  the  Lambeth  County  Court, 
Mr.  Stevens,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
Brixton,  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Holland 
for  the  sum  of  51.  18s.  6d.  for  professional 
services  rendered.  The  original  defendant  was 
Mrs.  Rogers,  a widow,  but  had  recently  married 
the  present  defendant.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was 
that  he  was  instructed  by  Mrs.  Rogers  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Minerva. 
Collar  Factory,  Charlotte-row,  Walworth,  and 
for  the  alteration  of  certain  houses  in  Clapham, 
at  different  periods ; and  these  instructions  he- 
carried  out,  and  having  done  so,  he  could  not 
obtain  payment.  In  answer  to  the  claim,  the 
defendant  said  he  was  instructed  by  his  wife  to 
state  that  the  plaintiff  was  a builder  and  not  an 
architect,  and  that  she  had  given  him  an  order 
to  build  two  houses  for  her  in  conjunction  with 
a Mr.  Hopkinson.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  defendant  said  he  did  not  think  he  had  any 
right  to  pay  for  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claimed.  In  reply  to  thie 
the  plaintiff  explained  that  the  defendant  was 
referring  to  a different  person  altogether.  There 
happened  to  be  a Mr.  Stevens,  a carpenter,  who 
once  resided  near  his  office,  and  Mrs.  Holland 
had  confused  the  two.  His  honour  characterised! 
the  defence  as  not  very  creditable,  and  gave 
judgment  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  with, 
costs. 


LOCAL  BOARDS  AND  OWNERS  OF 
PROPERTY. 

THE  TOTTENHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  V. 

ROWELL. 

This  was  an  appeal  (in  the  Court  of  Appeal), 
on  July  24th,  before  Lords  Justices  James,  Brett, 
and  Cotton,  from  a decision  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins.  The  action  was  brought  by  the  Totten- 
ham Local  Board  to  enforce  a charge  upon  th& 
property  of  the  defendant  for  25?.,  and  interest 
from  February,  1873,  the  amount  of  a rate  levied 
upon  the  inhabitants  under  the  powers  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  for  the  plaintiffs  pro- 
viding sewers  and  repairing  the  roads  and  foot- 
ways. 

The  worts  were  done  in  the  year  1865,  but  the  expenses- 
incurred  by  the  Board  were  not,  until  the  31st  of  January, 
1873,  duly  apportioned  by  the  surveyor  of  the  Board,  and 
the  demand  for  payment  of  the  assessment  was  made  in- 
the  following  month.  The  objection  raised  by  the  defend- 
ant was  on  the  ground  that  the  mode  of  recovering  pay- 
ment, as  directed  by  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  was- 
in  the  first  instance  by  personal  action,  by  summary  pro- 
ceedings beforo  the  justices,  or  in  the  County  Court 
within  six  months,  and  no  such  proceedings  having  been 
taken  to  recover  the  money,  the  plaintiffs  wero  precluded 
by  lapse  of  time  and  unjustifiable  delay  from  now  coming; 
to  this  Court  to  enforce  a charge  on  the  land.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  decided  that  the  power  to  charge  the  land  of  a 
defaulting  ratepayer  under  those  Act9  was  subsidiary  to- 
the  other  summary  proceedings  specified  in  the  Acts,  and 
that  the  Board,  not  having  taken  any  of  those  proceeding* 
within  six  months,  were  precluded,  after  a lapse  of  so 
many  years,  from  claiming  a charge  upon  the  land.  Tho 
action  was,  therefore,  dismissed  with  costs. 

Their  lordships,  .after  great  fluctuation  of  opinion. 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Board  under  the  powers  of  their  Act  for  works  done  m 
providing  sewers  and  repairing  the  roads  and  footways 
were  capable  of  being  made  an  independent  charge  on  the 
property  improved,  and  such  charge  might  be  enforced 
even  after  the  summary  remedy  against  the  owner  and 
occupier  was  lost.  The  power  to  enforce  the  charge  was 
not  forfeited  by  lapse  of  time.  The  effect  of  deciding 
against  tho  plaintiffs  would  be  to  throw  all  these  expenses 
npon  the  general  rates  instead  of  upon  the  owners  of 
property  facing  the  improvements.  Their  lordshipB  could 
not  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
the  appeal  must  be  allowed. 


IS  A ROAD  A STREET  ? 

MAYOR  OF  ACCRINGTON  V.  NUTTER. 

This  was  a case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
involved  an  important  question  under  the  Eublio 
Health  Act,  1848. 

In  the  yesr  1871  the  appellants  raised  the  level  of  a road 
in  AccringtoD,  which  was  subject  to  a turnpike  trust,  and 
in  so  doing  damaged  the  respondent's  honse,  which  abutted 
on  the  road.  The  question  raised  by  the  present  appeal 
was  whether  the  appellants  were  liable  to  pay  damages  to 
the  respondent  for  the  injury  done  to  his  house.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  held  the  defendant  liable,  on  the  ground 
that  the  road  in  question  was  a “ street " within  the 
meaning  of  Section  63  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1813,  and 
aB  such  was  vested  in  the  appellants. 

The  case  was  argued  some  weeks  since,  when  their  lord- 
ships took  time  to  consider  their  judgment. 

Lord  Penzance  was  of  opinion  that  the  Court  of  Appeal 
was  right.  It  was  quite  possible  for  • tumpike-roarl  near 
a town  to  become  a street,  and  there  was  no  reason  wby 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1818,  should  not 
apply  to  such  a street. 

Lord  Blackburn  also  thought  the  judgment  should  be 
affirmed.  Looking  to  tho  sanitary  objects  of  the  Act, 
there  was  quite  as  much  reason  for  vesting  in  a local 
Board  a road  which  was  subject  to  a turnpike  trust  as  one 
that  was  not.  The  street  in  question  was,  in  his  opinion, 
vested  in  the  appellants  by  Section  63,  and  they  were, 
therefore,  liable  for  the  damage  done  to  the  respondent’s 
house. 

Lord  Watson  and  the  Lord  Chancollor  concurring,  the 
appeal  was  dismissed  with  costs. 


LAMBETH  PALACE  LIBRARY. 

NEW  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  approved 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  in  Council,  June,  1880  : — 

1.  With  the  exception  of  the  periods  named  in  Regula- 
tion No.  2,  the  library  is  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,'  and  Fridays,  from  ten  a.m.  to 
four  p.m., — during  the  forenoon  of  Tuesdays,  throughout 
the  year,  and  from  April  to  July  (both months  inclusive), 
until  five  P.m. 

2.  Tho  library  is  closed  during  the  week  commencing 
with  Easter  Day,  and  during  seven  days  computed  from 
Christmas  Day.  and  for  a period  of  Bix  weeks  from  about 
the  1st  day  of  September  in  every  year. 

3.  Extracts  from  the  MSS.  or  printed  books  are  allowed 
to  be  made  freely,  but  in  case  of  a transcript  being  desired 
of  a whole  MS.  or  printed  book,  the  consent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop must  be  previously  obtained. 

4.  Permission  to  copy  illuminated  MSS.  and  rare  en- 
gravings can  only  be  obtained  on  submission  of  the  appli- 
cant's name  to  the  Archbishop. 

5.  MSS.  are  only  lent  out  by  an  order  signed  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  with  a boi  d of  501.  or  1001.  for  their  return 
within  six  months  or  on  demand. 

Rules  for  Lending  Books. 

6.  Except  under  Bpecial  permission,  the  loan  of  books 
will  be  restricted  to  tne  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  persons  residing  within  tho  paiish  of 
Lambetb,  the  borough  of  Southwark,  aud  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Westminster. 

7.  All  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  mast  be  counter- 
signed by  a beneficed  clergyman,  who  mast  certify  to  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant. 

8.  Every  one  desirous  to  borrow  must  obtain  from  the 
librarian  the  prescribed  forms,  and  all  applications  for  the 
removal  of  books  mast  be  made  to  the  librarian  in  person, 
or  by  some  trustworthy  representative,  authorised  in 
writing  by  the  applicant,  to  receive  them.  . . . 

11.  Works  of  reference,  books  of  prints,  works  of  an 
earlier  date  than  1600  A.D.,  pamphlete,  and  such  books  as 
in  the  discretion  of  the  librarian  cannot  easily  be  re- 
placed, con  only  be  consulted  in  the  library. 


ARCHITECT  AND  CONTRACTOR. 

Sir, — Yonr  correspondent  “ B's  ” narrative 
of  his  sufferings  would  be  distressing  but  that  I 
feel  sure,  if  be  were  properly  advised,  a means 
would  be  found  to  extricate  him  from  his  diffi- 
culties, or  prove  him  to  be  in  error. 

As  it  is  purely  a matter  of  the  failure  of  a 
Portland  cement  ooncrete,  and  as  his  case 
furthermore  greatly  resembles  one  on  which  I 
was  consulted  only  a Bhort  time  back,  I may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  offer  some  remarks. 

The  legal  wording  of  the  specification  and 
the  contract  must,  as  you  very  justly  say,  have 
considerable  effeot  in  determining  the  verdict, 
bat,  in  equity,  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  say  that 
Mr.  C.  has  the  power  to  condemn  good  work 
executed  with  good  material ; for,  if  Bach  were 
the  case,  an  architect  could  ruin  every  con- 
tractor who  worked  under  him,  no  matter  how 
honestly  the  work  was  done,  and  the  contractor 
would  have  no  redress.  The  architect  further- 
more would  not  without  reason  give  himself  the 
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extra  labour  which  such  proceedings  would  in- 
evitably entail.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed 
that  the  floor  as  laid  by  B was  faulty,  or  Mr.  C. 
could  have  had  no  object  in  condemning  it.  But 
Mr.  C.  may,  perhaps,  have  been  in  error  in  as- 
serting that  the  failure  was  due  to  an  admixture 
of  lime  with  the  cement,  and  on  this  error  B may 
be  attempting  to  make  out  his  case. 

Bad  cement,  bad  sand,  bad  water,  bad  work- 
manship, are  only  a tithe  of  the  causes  to 
which  the  failure  of  the  concrete  may  be  due ; 
and  I think  B would  have  acted  more  wisely  if 
he  had,  as  you  suggest,  obtained  good  legal  and 
expert  advice,  instead  of  attempting  to  secure 
sympathy  by  only  half  stating  his  case  in  your 
valuable  journal. 

Henry  Faija,  Assoc.-M.  Inst.  C.E. 


PAYMENT  FOR  QUANTITIES  BY 
BUILDERS. 

Sir, — I very  carefully  read  the  letter  in  your 
issue  of  a few  weeks  since  (p.  57,  ante)  under 
the  above  heading,  but  cannot  see  that  the 
writer  advanced  anything  new.  Almost  all 
architects  and  builders  agree  that  quantities 
should  be  supplied  for  all  but  very  small  build- 
ings, and  the  general  run  of  builders  would 
regard  with  dismay  the  proposal  that  quantities 
should  be  taken  off  in  the  office  of  the  architect 
instead  of  by  an  experienced  surveyor  who  is 
constantly  engaged  in  the  work.  As  regards 
the  use  of  the  papyrograph  or  any  other  modern 
invention,  I may  state  that  I have  tried  several, 
and  proved  that  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
good  lithography  for  clearness  and  correctness, 
while  the  actual  cost  of  lithography  is  really  not 
great,  even  including  the  printer’s  large  profit ; 
but  the  amount  in  the  summary  is  often  increased 
to  include  something  for  the  arohitect,  instead 
of  the  amount  put  down*  “for  copies  of  draw- 
ings, Ac.,”  so  many  pounds. 

Taking  off  qnantities  is  really  hard  work,  and 
not  so  well  paid  for  as  people  imagine,  very  few 
surveyors  getting  more  than  1 or  1,  per  cent, 
to  cover  time  and  expenses,  after  handing  over 
to  the  architect  his  share  of  the  commission  ;* 
and  this  amount  may  be  still  further  reduced 
if  the  surveyor  is  obliged  to  pay  the  architect’s 
managing  clerk  some  small  commission,  which 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  Borne  instances,  as  re- 
ported on  page  57  of  yonr  issne  of  the  10th  inst. 
The  case  referred  to,  “ Wyatt  v.  Batstone,’’ 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  Bottled  out  of 
court,  or,  in  plain  words,  the  soiled  linen  washed 
at  home.  Observer. 


HISTORY  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

Sir, — I have  to  thank  yon  for  a very  interest- 
ing and  painstaking  criticism  of  the  “ History  of 
Design  in  Fainted  Glass.”  May  I ask  permis- 
sion to  explain  in  yonr  columns  my  meaning 
more  fully  upon  a few  points  ? 

In  answer  to  your  remark,  “ He  speaks  with 
great  admiration  of  figure-designs  which  .... 
would  not  (ordinarily  Bpeaking)  excite  admira- 
tion.” My  admiration  of  them  is  great,  only 
when  considering  the  conditions  of  their  pro- 
duction. One  admires  them  as  works  of  their 
period,  and  as  designs  for  a new  and  difficult 
material,  not  as  compared  with  suoh  works  as 
those  produced  in  other  arts  and  in  other  periods 
by  Phidias  or  by  Raffaelle.  When  I speak  of 
their  dignity,  my  intention  is  to  use  the  phrase 
somewhat  in  the  sense  implied  by  the  reviewer 
in  his  concluding  remarks.  This  feeling  of 
dignity  is  irrespective  of  the  drawing  as  drawing, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  artist  approached  his 
work  with  reverence  for  it  and  for  his  subject, 
without  levity  and  without  the  intention  of 
“ knocking  it  off.”  My  remarks  imply  that 
before  the  year  1,400,  and  that  is  the  perfect 
advent  of  the  Decorated  style,  the  levity  and 
facility  shown  in  late  thirteenth-century  work 
did  not  produce  any  better  drawing. 

Regarding  the  example  of  the  bead  from 
Lincoln,  quoted  by  your  reviewer  as  of  a very 
fine  type,  I quite  agree  with  him ; then  this  is, 
we  may  suppose,  of  about  the  year  1220  A.D., 
and  loDg  before  1400. 

Concerning  “pot  metal”  and  “enamel,”  I use 
the  first  term  to  include  all  metals  colonred  in 
the  pot,  and  I include  ruby  because  the  “ flash  ” 
upon  it  is  of  snch  consistency  and  durability  that 
it  may  well  rank  with  them.  By  “enamels” 
are  meant  colonred  or  opaque  pigments,  mixed 

* We  must  hold  the  writer  of  this  letter  responsible  for 
proof  of  this  statement  if  questioned. 
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with  a flax,  and  burned  npon  or  into  the  surface 
of  the  glass.  I am  unaware  of  any  old  glass 
called  “ enamelled,”  having  colours  upon  its 
surface  which  have  not  been  burned. 

N.  H.  J.  Westlake. 

P.S.  The  mosaic  ornament  and  grisaille, 
patterns  which  yonr  reviewer  desiderates  are 
treated  of  in  the  third  part,  which  is  in  the 
press. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gloucester. — Messrs.  Camm,  Brothers,  of  Bir- 
mingham, have  lately  fixed  a stained  window  in 
St.  John’s  Church,  Gloucester.  The  window 
is  in  the  Italian  style,  the  centre  light  having 
for  its  subject  “ Christ  blessing  little  children.”  ' 
The  Saviour,  in  the  midst  of  a group,  and  having 
taken  a child  upon  his  lap,  is  in  the  act  of 
blessing  a girl  kneeliag  before  bim.  In  the 
background  are  Beveral  of  the  apostles.  The 
two  side-lights  have,  on  the  left,  the  “ Nativity,” 
with  the  emblems  of  the  time  and  place,  the 
star,  ox,  and  ass,  in  the  background.  The 
Virgin  Mary  is  seated  with  the  “ Holy  Babe,” 
while  Joseph  meditateB  npon  the  scene.  On  the 
right  is  portrayed  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour 
in  the  River  Jordan.  The  window,  it  should  be 
stated,  is  in  memory  of  Robert  Raikes  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Stook,  both  of  Gloucester. 

Cambridge. — The  large  east  window  of  Corpus  i 
Christi  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  has  just  ; 
been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  subject  : 
represented  is  onr  Lord’s  Crucifixion,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  window,  aud  the  work  was  i 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, : 
Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Garrick-street,  London. 

Winchester. — The  windows  of  the  County 
Hall  are  now  all  filled  with  stained  glass  illus- ! 
trating  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  i 
windows  are  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birming- : 
ham,  and  are  arranged  heraldically,  so  as  to: 
perpetuate  and  illustrate  the  memories  of 
oounty  notables,  who  range  from  the  mystioi 
Arthur  down  to  the  worthy  Hampshire  man; 
of  Stuart  times,  Chaloner  Chute,  of  the  Vine.i 
The  design  and  decoration  of  the  hall  will  i 
be  a memorial  alike  of  the  worthies  thus; 
recorded  in  armorial  blazon  and  of  the  anti-; 
quarian  erudition  of  Mr.  Melville  Portal,  who; 
has  found  time  amidst  cares  of  county  admini-i 
stration  to  arrange  this  decorative  work,  and: 
prepare  a book  on  “Hampshire  Worthies,”, 
whioh  will,  it  is  stated,  soon  Bee  the  light.  The: 
window  which  completes  the  series  has  lately! 
been  completed.  It  may  be  called  tho  Resto-c 
ration  window,  for  the  chief  shields  are  thoses 
of  the  leaders  who  joined  heartily  in  the  Reato-  c 
ration.  The  qnatrefoil  head  has  the  crowned; 
head  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  shields  are  arranged; 
in  the  following  order; — That  of  James  I.. 
stands  first,  and  that  of  Lancelot  Andrewes,:: 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  stands  next  in  order.  The; 
shield  of  Charles  I.  follows.  The  shields  ofc 
Sir  Wm.  Ogle,  John  Paulet,  of  Basing  Houses 
memory,  and  Chaloner  Chute,  Speaker  of  that 
House  of  Commons  during  the  Commonwealth,,! 
recall  various  scenes  in  those  troublous  times? 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  close  of  whioh  wav 
are  reminded  by  the  shield  of  Richard  Crom-i 
well.  The  shield  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,; 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  commemorates  one  of  thah 
illastrioua  men  who  aided  Charles  II.  witht 
advice  on  his  return  from  Holland,  and  whoi 
was  one  of  the  famous  Cabal  ministry.  That 
last  shield  enshrines  the  memory  of  Thomasa 
KeD,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WellB,  whoBe  “ EvewDgD 
Hymn  ” is  so  well  known. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. — The  fountain  whichc 
Messrs.  John  Freeman  & Sons  are  preparing  for 
erection  in  St.  Paul’s-chnrchyard  will  (says  the! 
City  Press)  be  an  octagon  in  plan,  20  ft.  diameter,? 
standing  npon  a circular  raised  platform  of  twcn 
steps,  34  ft.  in  diameter.  On  four  sides  of  the! 
octagon  basin  there  will  be  shell-Bhaped  drinking;., 
fountains.  The  water  will  be  thrown  into  8i 
centre  tazza  from  four  bronze  lions’  headsd 
and  thence  will  flow  into  the  large  octagogij 
basin.  The  whole  work,  which  is  from  the: 
designs  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  architect  to  the!. 
Dean  and  Chapter,  will  be  formed  of  graniUi] 
from  the  Lamorna  quarries  of  Messrs.  Freemans; 
the  exposed  surfaces  being  polished.  Messrs  J 
Freeman’s  quarries,  which  are  situated  in  Cornrl 
wall  and  Devon,  give  employment  to  about  1,000: 
men,  and  produce  blocks  of  great  magnitude. 

Winchester. — The  new  drinkiDg-fountain  out: 
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de  Westgate  is  nearly  completed.  The  donor 
Mr.  Lancelot  Littlehales,  and  the  carver  and 
ason  is  Mr.  S.  Newman.  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman, 
: Northampton,  is  the  architect. 


JUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
ition  was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  on 
hursday  afternoon,  the  president,  Mr.  F.  J. 
love,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  for  the  past  year  stated  that  if 
leans  should  be  found  to  make  an  addition  to 
16  annuities  now  given  [301.  to  men  and  24Z.  to 
omen],  the  comfort  of  the  pensioners  (many 
l whom  had  no  other  means  whatever)  would 
e materially  promoted.  The  committee  had 
anfidence  that  increased  funds  would  be  sup- 
lied  by  the  powerful  interest  which  the  Insti- 
ition  represented,  if  it  were  decided  to  increase 
le  pensions.  The  committee  express  their 
aanks  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Keeble,  the  hon.  secretary 
f the  annual  ball,  and  to  the  stewards  who 
ssisted  him,  in  making  that  gathering  a success, 
nd  warmly  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
Ir.  F.  J.  Dove,  the  retiring  president,  for  the 
nergetic  manner  in  which  he  has  served  the 
natitution  during  the  past  year.  During  the 
ear  ten  pensioners  [an  exceptionally  large 
umber]  have  been  elected  on  the  funds  of  the 
natitution,  and  two  widows  of  pensioners  have 
een  added  to  the  list  without  election.  Seven 
lensioners  died  during  the  year. 

The  balance-sheet  (audited  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
luDter,  J.  Cruttenden,  and  R.  J.  Ward)  Bhowed 
he  receipts  to  be  3,221 1.  19a.  2d.  (including 
461.  10s.  7d.  balance  brought  forward  from  last 
ear).  The  annual  subscriptions  amounted  to 
’861.  10a. ; the  donations  to  8611.  12s.;  the 
lividends  on  funded  property  to  6321.  7s.  5d.; 
.nd  the  profit  on  the  ball  was  911. 19s.  2d.  The 
ixpenditure  included  1,3461.  6s.  6d.  paid  to 
tensioners ; and  the  burial-money  for  pen- 
ioners,  351.  Is.  6d.  After  deducting  expenses 
f management,  there  remained  a balance  of 
881.  Is.  4d.  at  the  bankers’. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  Plucknett, 
econded  by  Mr.  Richard  Head,  it  was  resolved, 
iter  considerable  discussion,  to  increase  the 
tensions  of  the  men  to  391.  a year,  and  those  of 
he  women  to  271.  a year.  It  was  stated  that 
here  were  now  twenty-two  men  and  thirty-one 
vomen  receiving  annuities  from  the  Institution, 
.nd  that  the  committee  hoped  in  a few  years’ 
,ime  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  pensions  to 
jiOZ.  per  annum  lor  the  men,  and  301.  per  annnm 
or  the  women.  To  enable  them  to  do  this,  in- 
creased subscriptions  would  be  needed.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  point  it  was  announced  that 
dr.  George  Godwin  had  offered  to  subscribe 
.01.  a year  for  ten  years  if  nineteen  other  per- 
sons could  be  found  to  do  the  same  thing,  so  as 
io  increase  the  income  of  the  Institution  by 
J100Z.  a year  during  the  next  ten  years.  Thanks 
were  voted  for  the  offer,  and  the  hope  was  ex- 
uressed  that  it  would  be  responded  to. 
i It  was  resolved  to  alter  section  2 of  Role  III., 
jo  as  to  allow  applicants  for  pensions  to  be  in 
receipt  of  an  income  of  501.  per  annum  [inde- 
pendently of  the  amount  of  the  pension], 
instead  of  301.  as  at  present. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted, 
ind  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the 
(President  for  the  efficient  way  in  which  he  had 
berformed  the  duties  of  his  office  during  the 
oast  year;  to  the  vice-presidents;  to  the  trus- 
tees (Mr.  George  Plucknett,  Sir  S.  Morton 
:Peto,  Alderman  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  C.  T.  Lucas) ; to  the  committee ; to  the 
auditors ; and  to  the  honorary  solicitors. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  George  Plucknett)  was 
re-elected,  as  were  the  members  of  the  com- 
bittee  who  retired  by  rotation,  and  the  auditors. 
Mr.  Howard  Colls  was  also  elected  a member  of 
be  committee. 

1 Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Institution  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  it  was  announced  that  under  his  pre- 
sidency the  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern  on  Thursday,  November 
Llth. 


Sir  Thomas  Boucli.— The  solicitors  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bouch,  the  designer  of  the  Tay  Bridge, 
have  obtained  from  Col.  Yolland  and  Mr.  Barlow, 
two  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  a 
statement  that  Mr.  Rothery  was  not  warranted 
in  representing  their  opinions  as  concurring  with 
his  own  in  matters  not  referred  to  in  their 
report. 


EXCURSION  BY  THE 
ARC E1TECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

It  has  been  decided  to  visit  some  of  the  cities 
in  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  for  study,  this 
autumn.  This  district,  being  a clay  country,  is 
rich  in  terra-cotta  work,  as  well  as  in  stone  and 
marble  structures.  It  contains  many  interesting 
churches  by  Bramante  and  others.  Also  moral 
decoration  of  all  periods.  It  is  proposed  to 
devote  the  latter  half  of  September  to  the  ex- 
cursion, leaving  London  on  the  15th.  Each 
gentleman  will  be  expected  to  draw  the  parti- 
cular work  arranged  and  allotted  to  him  by  the 
secretary.  By  this  subdivision  a large  mass  of 
information  will  be  collected.  The  itinerary 
includes  Turin, ! Milan,  Bergamo,  Bresoia,  Cre- 
mona, Mantua,  Pavia,  and  Certosa. 


PITCH  PINE. 

Sir, — Will  you  please  to  insert  the  following  ? 
Upon  suggesting  the  nse  of  pitch  pine  for 
window-cills  to  a well-known  builder,  whose 
houses  are  always  carried  out  in  a first-class 
manner,  he  sends  me  this  reply  : — 

“ I once  had  a very  high  estimate  of  pitch 
pine,  but  lately,  from  what  I have  seen,  my 
opinion  of  it  is  wholly  changed.  I believe, 
myself,  that  yellow  deal  cills  will  in  the  end  be 
found  more  enduring  by  very  many  years.  Pitch 
pine,  kept  dry,  is  perhaps  an  enduring  wood  (I 
have  grave  doubts  even  as  to  that),  but  between 
wind  and  weather  I think  it  is  almost  the  worst 
wood  a builder  has  to  use.” 

I should  like  to  know  what  other  members  of 
the  profession  can  say  about  it. 

An  Architect. 


BRICKMAKING. 

Sir,— Can  'any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of  a good  book 
on  Brickmakiug,  which  gives  good  and  trustworthy  infor- 
mation about  the  process,  machines,  &c.  ? I have  a book 
by  E.  Dobson,  but  it  is  thirty  years  old,  and,  therefore,  of 
very  little  use.  Bbickmakeb. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bermondsey. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Crispin, 
Sonthwark  Park-road,  was  consecrated  on  the 
6th  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The 
edifice  has  cost,  inclusive  of  purchase  of  Site, 
building  of  parsonage,  and  an  endowment  of 
5,0001.,  something  like  16,0001.,  of  which  sum 
Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  and  his  family 
subscribed  11,5001.  The  building’s  chief  ex- 
ternal characteristic  is  its  evident  substantiality, 
but  the  interior  is  not  without  features  of  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the 
material  red  brick  and  stone  dressings.  Inside, 
the  walls  have  red  biick  facings,  and  the  stone 
piers  and  arches  stand  out  iu  bold  relief  on  both 
Bides  of  the  building.  8eating  accommodation 
has  been  erected  for  600  worshippers,  the  seats 
being  composed  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished, 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  of 
varied  hues,  and  the  ceiling  and  chancel  are 
groined  in  wood.  For  the  rest,  it  may  be  Btated 
that  the  reredos  is  formed  of  Caen  stone,  and 
the  tablets  behind  the  altar,  which  is  plain,  are 
of  gilded  copper  plates.  The  organ  is  by 
Walker,  and  there  are  two  vestries, — one  for 
the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  the  other  for  the 
choir.  The  tower  and  spire  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted, at  an  estimated  cost  of  9001.  Mr.  W. 
Shephard,  of  Bermondsey  New-road,  is  the 
builder,  Messrs.  Coe  & Robinson,  of  Furnival’s 
Inn,  being  the  architects. 

Dartmouth. — A parish  meeting  has  been 
held  at  Dartmouth  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering two  schemes  for  the  repair  and  im- 
provement of  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  which  has 
been  permitted  to  lapse  into  a state  of  dilapi- 
dation. Mr.  Thomas  Lidstone,  diocesan  sur- 
veyor, presented  a report,  and  estimated  the 
oarrying  out  of  the  necessary  work  at  4,3561. 
Plans  were  also  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Ash- 
worth, of  Exeter,  with  an  estimate  of  3,8781. 
Mr.  Lidstone,  having  been  requested  to  examine 
and  report  npon  the  condition  of  the  fabric, 
stated  that  the  walls  and  much  of  the  timber  of 
the  structure  were  sound,  but  thorough  repair 
was  necessary  throughout  the  church,  the  win- 
dows, roof,  walls,  ceiling,  seats,  warming  and 
lighting  apparatus,  tower,  and  bells  especially 
requiring  improvement  and  alteration,  whilst  a 
new  vestry  was  needed.  The  galleries  and 
churchyard  would  not  be  dealt  with  at  present. 
Mr.  Ashworth  proposed,  according  to  his  plans, 
to  clear  away  the  west  gallery,  and  all  the 


cradlework  that  runs  up  from  the  westward,  to 
place  the  organ  in  the  north  chancel  aisle,  to 
restore  the  roofs  and  tower,  to  reseat  the  church, 
to  renew  the  windows,  to  provide  hot-water 
heating  apparatus,  to  re-light  the  church,  and 
to  remove  the  altar-piece  to  the  west  end  of  the 
chnrch  against  the  northern  wall,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a reredos.  The  meeting  resolved 
to  carry  out  the  work  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Ashworth’s  plans,  which,  however,  that  gentle- 
man wrote  to  say  would  cost  2001.  more  than  he 
had  at  first  stated. 

Salcouibe. — A meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 
Salcombe,  Devon,  has  been  held  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  chnrch,  which 
was  built  thirty-seven  years  ago.  The  matter 
was  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding, 
of  London,  who  had  prepared  plans  which  pro- 
Tided  for  the  execution  of  the  work  in  three 
sections.  The  first  part  was  the  adding  of 
chancel  and  vestries,  the  second  adding  to  the 
western  end,  and  the  third  the  adding  of  a 
north  chancel  aisle,  with  a gallery  over  for  the 
children.  If  the  whole  scheme  be  carried  out 
the  church  will  be  capable  of  seating  600  people. 
If  it  were  found  impossible  to  carry  it  out  all  at 
once,  the  church  could  be  first  extended  in  an 
easterly  direction  by  the  erection  of  a chancel 
and  north  transept,  which  would  give  an  addi- 
tion of  thirty-one  sittings,  whilst  a gallery  over 
would  accommodate  seventy-two  children.  If  the 
church  were  extended  in  a westerly  direction 
sixty-one  sittings  could  be  added.  There  were 
266  sittings  at  present,  and  if  the  plan  was  car- 
ried out  in  its  entirety  it  would  give  370.  It 
was  resolved  to  take  means  to  carry  out  the 
plans  laid  before  the  meeting.  The  cost  of  the 
proposed  works  is  estimated  at  from  2,0001.  to 
2,5001. 

Nuthurst. — The  Bishop  of  Worcester  has 
lately  consecrated  St.  Thomas’s  church,  which 
haB  been  erected  in  the  new  parish  of  Nuthurst, 
cum-Hockley  Heath,  near  Knowle.  The  site  for 
the  church  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Morris, 
the  Vicar  of  Hampton-in-Arden,  who  has  also 
provided  a piece  of  land  npon  which  to  erect  a 
parsonage.  The  total  cost  of  the  church,  ex- 
clusive of  the  site,  has  been  about  2,2001.  The 
chnrch  comprises  a nave  53  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  9 in. 
wide,  a well-proportioned  chancel,  a south  porch, 
an  organ-chamber  and  choir  vestry  also  on  the 
south  side,  the  heating-chamber  being  situated 
beneath  the  vestry.  A tower,  crowned  with 
a belfry  and  spire,  rises  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  nave  and  chancel  on  the  north  side.  The 
steeple,  from  the  ground  to  the  weathercock 
which  surmounts  the  final  stone,  is  81  ft.  6 in. 

high. 


VARIORUM. 

“Science  for  All,”  for  August,  says  : — “Any 
one  passing  not  long  ago  aloDg  the  main  street 
of  a busy  town  ia  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
might  have  observed  a very  curious  fact, — the 
lower  halves  of  several  large  plate-glass  windows 
were  rent  from  side  to  side.  A single  glance 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  cracks  were  not 
produced  by  the  stray  missiles  of  certain  street 
Arabs,  for  they  had  not  that  radiating  or  star- 
like  arrangement  which  is  generally  seen  in 
such  cases,  but,  instead,  consisted  of  one  large 
rent  proceeding  from  one  Bide  to  the  other,  with 
one  or  two  minor  cracks  branching  therefrom. 
To  account  for  this  curious  and  highly  incon- 
venient phenomenon  was  a sore  puzzle  to  many 
of  the  good  folks  about;  some  there  were,  how- 
ever, more  knowing  than  the  rest,  who  arrived 
at  a sensible  and  satisfactory  explanation, 
thereby  proving  what  is  perhaps  demonstrated 
every  day,  nay,  every  hour, — that  science  is 
only,  to  use  the  words  of  Huxley,  trained  and 
organised  common  sense.  It  was  midsummer. 
The  windows  of  the  shops  where  these  cracks 
were  to  be  seen  faced  the  south,  and  were 
therefore  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun’s 
light  and  heat.  The  lower  halves  of  the  win- 
dows, — i.e.,  the  cracked  parts, — were  painted, 
on  the  inside,  of  a dun  colour,  and  by  two  in  the 
afternoon  had  become  quite  hot  to  the  touch, 
whereas  the  upper  and  unpainted  halves  were 
only  slightly  warmed.  Herein  lay  the  secret. 
The  glazier  fixed  the  windows  as  if  they  had 
been  small  panes,  where  the  amount  of  expan- 
sion is  very  minute  indeed,  and  they  were  fixed 
in  a rigid  framework  that  would  not  give  way. 
The  painter,  on  his  part,  in  his  ignorance  of 
certain  principles,  put  on  a colour  whioh  led  to 
the  glass  being  strongly  heated  in  the  sun’s 
rays.  This  followed  : the  plate-glass  was 
heated,  and  it  expanded ; the  frame  of  the 
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window  tried  to  resist  that  expansion,  and  in 
the  struggle  the  weaker  had  to  give  way,  not 
doing  so,  however,  until  it  was  irremediably 

injured.” “ Picturesqne  Europe  ” says  a 

word  about  the  Town-hall  of  Ypres: — “It  is 
. certainly  one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the 
world,  with  the  vast  roof,  the  enormous  length, 
the  tower  of  vast  bulk,  the  rich  details  of  the 
arches,  the  air  of  Bolemn  decay.  And  all  this  is 
contrasted  with  the  sort  of  little  obscure  country 
town  in  the  centre  of  which  it  rises.  We  wonder 
how  it  is  that  such  a monument  could  be  found 
in  such  a place,  and  look  up  to  it  with  a sense 
of  awe  and  mystery.  It  alone  is  worth  a 
pilgrimage  from  London.  Yet  the  average 
traveller,  guide-book  in  hand,  hurries  by  to  see 
the  regular  catalogued  shows,  which  are  not  so 
nearly  worth  his  attention.  But  this  is  too 
often  the  case.  Thus,  within  ten  miles’  walk  of 
Ostend,  is  a little  fortified  town,  Nieuport,  lying 
in  a rich  champagne  country,  with  its  fosse,  and 
walls,  and  gates,  in  which  there  is  a gem  of  a 
little  town,  all  decayed  and  rusted,  and  a 
strange  cld  church  with  a remarkably  pictu- 
resque tower,  the  combination  infinitely  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  and  giving  a sense  of  gratification 
the  more  welcome  because  it  is  unexpected ; 
yet  few  know  of  Nieuport,  and  in  the  guide- 
books it  is  dismissed  with  an  unappreciative 
line  or  two.  All  the  ‘sights’  are  for  those 
who  * run  ’ along  the  beaten  track,  and  who 

have  barely  time  to  read  as  they  run.” 

“ The  Technical  Educator,”  for  the  coming 
month,  gives  some  hints  on  carpet  patterns : — 
“ Carpet  patterns  may  with  advantage  have  a 
geometrical  formation,  for  this  gives  to  the 
mind  an  idea  of  order  or  arrangement.  When 
the  pattern  has  not  a geometrical  basis,  a 
general  evenness  of  surface  should  be  preserved. 
Carpets  are  better  not  formed  into  * panels,’  as 
though  they  were  works  of  wood  or  stone,  but 
should  have  a general  ‘ all  over’  effect,  without 
any  great  accentuation  of  particular  parts.  The 
Indian  and  Persian  carpets  meet  this  require- 
ment. While  a carpet  should  present  a general 
appearance  of  evenness,  parts  may  yet  be 
slightly  1 pronounced,’  or  emphasied,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  centres  from  which 
the  pattern  radiates.  A carpet  should,  in  some 
respects,  resemble  a bank  richly  covered  with 
flowers ; thus,  when  seen  from  a distance,  the 
effect  should  be  that  of  a general  ‘ bloom  ’ of 
colour.  When  viewed  from  a nearer  point  it 
should  present  certain  features  of  somewhat 
special  interest;  and  when  looked  at  closely 
new  beauties  should  make  their  appearance.  As 
a floor  is  a flat  surface,  no  ornamental  covering 
placed  on  it  should  make  it  appear  otherwise. 
A carpet,  having  to  serve  as  a background  to 
furniture,  should  be  of  a sumewhat  neutral 
character.  Every  carpet,  however  small,  should 
have  a border,  which  is  as  necessary  to  it  as  a 
frame  is  to  a picture.” 


miscellanea. 

New  Artisans’  Dwellings  Scliemes.  — 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  reported  that,  having  regard  to  the 
improvements  remaining  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Im- 
provements Act,  1877,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  several  artisans’  dwellings  schemes,  it  is  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  desirable  that 
any  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament 
in  the  next  Session  for  powers  to  undertake 
additional  street  improvements;  but  that  this 
opinion  does  not  apply  to  any  application  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  widening  of  any 
portion  of  the  Yictoria  Embankment ; and 
recommending  that  the  following  Vestries  and 
District  Boards  who  have  applied  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  street  improvements  be  informed 
accordingly,  viz.,  the  Strand  District  Board, 
the  Vestry  of  Clerkenwell,  the  Vestry  of  Isling- 
ton, the  Vestry  of  Newington,  the  Holborn 
District  Board,  the  Vestry  of  Bermondsey, 
the  Limehouse  District  Board.  Mr.  E.  Dresser- 
Sogers  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
observed  that  the  committee  had  been  very  care- 
fully into  the  question,  and  he  thought  the  Board 
would  agree  that,  when  there  are  so  many  great 
improvements  now  in  hand,  it  would  be  inadvis- 
able to  go  to  Parliament  with  further  schemes. 
The  question  had  been  carefully  gone  into  by 
the  committee,  and  the  proposed  improvements 
did  not  press.  The  report  was  adopted. 


Land  Drainage.  — Mr.  Mechi  strongly  re- 
commends drain-ventilation.  The  late  Josiah 
Parkes  used  to  have  bricked  recesses  or  bores  at 
intervals,  into  which  the  inch-pipe  discharged 
the  water,  the  outlet-pipe  being  3 in.  below  it, 
so  that  air  was  always  present,  and  the  flow 
more  rapid  through  these  small  conduits ; the 
vent  or  air-pipe  was  thus  always  open.  Some 
years  after  I drained  my  land,  Mr.  Mechi  says, 
the  outlets  which  opened  into  the  open  ditches 
were  led  into  a larger  pipe  or  receiver,  and  the 
ditches  filled  up.  The  drains  became  gradually 
less  active,  and  we  ascertained  that  it  arose  from 
the  air  not  passing  into  the  mouths  of  the  drains 
so  freely  as  it  used  to  do.  I remember  a singular 
instance  of  benefit  derived  from  having  venti- 
1 iting  openings  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at 
the  end  of  the  drains.  It  was  recorded  in  print 
that  no  rain  had  fallen  until  some  time  after  the 
field  had  been  drained,  but  nevertheless  the 
crop  was  wonderfully  improved,  and  it  was 
attributed,  very  justly,  to  the  drying  of  the  soil 
by  subterranean  aeration.  The  engineer  who 
effected  this  always  admitted  air  at  both  ends 
of  the  pipes.  How  wrong  it  is  to  allow  vegeta- 
tion to  accumulate  around  or  over  the  outlet, 
and  thus  impede  free  circulation  of  air.  This  is 
why  I strongly  recommend  iron  pipes  as  outlets, 
6 ft.  or  9 ft.  long,  most  of  their  length  being 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  soil ; their  outside  nozzles 
projecting  are  undisturbable.  Is  is  a great  eco- 
nomy, because  of  its  immobility  and  indestructi- 
bility. Earthen  and  brick  outlets  are  frequently 
injured  or  overgrown,  and  the  drainage  spoiled. 

The  “ Chalet  ” Company,  Limited. — This 
company,  which  has  been  formed  for  providing 
public  lavatories,  retiring-rooms,  and  toilet  ac- 
commodation in  the  thoroughfares,  squares, 
parks,  gardens,  and  other  open  spaces  of  the 
metropolis,  and  of  the  chief  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  in  the  form  of  a Swiss  chalet, 
is  now  taking  shape.  The  chalet  is  constructed 
of  iron,  wood,  and  brick,  and  unobjectionable  in 
appearance.  The  dimensions  are  necessarily 
subject  to  modification  according  to  the  site 
available.  The  lower  portion  is  a framework  of 
wood  panelled  to  an  elevation  of  6 ft.,  above 
which,  encircling  the  entire  structure,  are 
arranged  glass  panels  of  varied  colours.  For 
years  past  the  urgent  necessity  for  such 
places  of  convenience  has  been  admitted  by  all 
classes,  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  this 
problem  is  to  be  practically  solved  by  the 
present  enterprise,  which,  instead  of  dipping 
into  the  ratepayers’  pockets,  will  actually  yield 
a revenue  to  the  parish  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  the  official  mind  entirely  free  from  all 
embarrassment  and  responsibility  of  organisa- 
tion and  management.  There  is  abundant 
testimony  from  medical  men  and  others  to 
prove  that  the  want  is  not  imaginary,  but  that 
it  is  really  a great  and  growing  one,  which  calls 
for  the  prompt  and  careful  consideration  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  provision 
for  it. 

' Male  Cork  ” Pacings  for  Damp  Walls. — 

The  lightness  and  isolating  properties  of  or- 
dinary cork  are  well  known  ; but,  according  to 
the  Echo  Forestier , people  are  less  acquainted 
with  the  male  cork  (liege  m&le),  which  is  the 
first  formed  about  the  tree,  and  which  has  been 
little  used  on  account  of  its  innumerable  rug- 
osties.  It  is,  however,  well  adapted  for  the 
facing  of  damp  walls,  on  which  it  should  be 
nailed,  bo  that  the  rough  face  is  always  out- 
wards ; plaster  is  then  added  on  this  side.  This 
treatment  has  given  excellent  results,  and  it  has 
been  possible  to  paint  or  paper  walls  so  treated, 
the  dampness  of  which  had  previously  been  com- 
bated in  vain.  It  is  suggested  that  the  com- 
paratively low  price  of  these  facings,  together 
with  their  advantages,  ought  to  lead  to  an  in- 
novation which  would  result  in  the  utilisation  of 
much  material  now  wa-ted,  and  the  extension  of 
the  plantation  of  cork  oaks  in  Algeria  and  other 
regions  where  the  destruction  of  forests  proceeds 
at  present  with  alarming  rapidity. 

New  Church  for  Heaton, — We  understand 
that  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England,  at  Heaton,  feeling  the  inconvenience 
and  inadequacy  of  their  present  place  of  worship, 
have  determined  upon  the  erection  of  a church, 
with  lecture-hall  and  other  buildings,  fronting 
to  Tynemouth-road,  and  have  commissioned  Mr. 
J.  J.  Lieh,  architect,  Newcastle,  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  designs,  and  invite  tenders  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  works,  with  the  view  of 
having  the  contract  let,  and  substantial  pro- 
gress made  with  their  new  buildings  before  the 
winter  sets  in. 


New  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin. — Mr.  C.  J. 

Phipps  has  prepared  plans  for  the  new  Theatre 
Royal,  intended  to  be  erected  in  Dublin  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  theatre,  which  last  February  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  new  plan  the  position 
of  the  theatre  is  reversed,  the  frontage  being 
towards  Hawkins’s-street,  and  it  is  thrown  back 
some  40  ft.,  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  fa9ade 
may  be  better  seen,  and  a greater  space  allowed 
for  carriages.  A carriage- porch,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  the  Italian  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  gives  access  by  five  doorways 
to  the  outer  vestibule  on  a level  with  the  street, 
into  which  also  open  two  other  doorways 
for  those  coming  on  foot  to  the  crush-room, 
31  ft.  by  50  ft.  Here  are  entrances  into  the 
corridor  of  the  auditory  for  visitors  to  the 
orchestra-stalls  and  the  pit-stalls  on  the  same 
level,  the  grand  staircase  to  the  dress-circle  or 
first  tiers  on  the  right  hand,  and  that  to  the 
upper-circle  or  second  tier  to  the  left  hand.  The 
pit  proper  is  entered  by  an  arcade  of  three 
doorways  in  Poolbeg-street,  and  two  flights 
of  stairs  lead  to  the  pit  corridor  immediately 
above  the  pit  and  orchestra-hall  corridor.  There 
is  a special  entrance  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in 
Hawkins-street.  The  dress-circle  has  six  rows 
of  arm-chairs,  and  behind  this  are  private  boxes 
opening  out  from  the  corridors.  Every  tier  of 
the  auditorium  has  its  inclosing  corridor.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  corridor  of  the  dress-circle 
is  a spacious  foyer,  31  ft.  long  by  50  ft.,  intended 
to  be  used  as  a drawing-room,  and  for  a prome- 
nading, refreshment,  and  smoking  room.  The 
dress-circle  holds,  with  private  boxes,  400  ; the 
upper-circle,  400 ; the  orchestra  and  pit-stalls,! 
1,300;  and  the  gallery,  1,300, — making  the  total 
number  the  auditory  will  hold  over  3,400,  which: 
is  about  500  more  than  the  old  theatre  could 
contain.  The  width  of  the  proscenium  opening 
is  33  ft.,  and  the  stage  is  72  ft.  wide  between: 
the  walls,  by  a depth  of  65  ft.  The  style  of  the 
exterior  elevation  is  Italian.  The  architect 
believes  that  by  the  autumn  of  1881  the  theatre, 
will  be  ready  for  opening. 

Loans  for  Public  Works. — The  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board,  1879-80,1 
has  been  presented  to  Parliament.  The  Loan- 
Commissioners  mention  that  four  Acts  affecting 
them  were  passed  during  the  session  of  1879, 
— two  of  them  being  the  Artisans’  andi 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  (1868)  Amendment' 
Act,  and  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act.  Thel 
Commissioners  remark  on  the  number  of  harbour 
loans  that  are  in  arrear.  They  say  that  the1 
Acts  of  Parliamet  passed  to  enable  harbours  tol 
be  made  practically  bind  them  to  entertain  an 
application  for  a loan  where  the  estimate  of  the! 
cost  is  shown  to  be  trustworthy  and  the  revenuet 
appears  sufficient.  They  are  strongly  of  opinion: 
that,  with  a view  to  prevent  loss  to  the  Exche-v 
qner,  it  would  be  expedient  that  when  Parlia-i 
mentary  powers  of  borrowing  are  conferred  for 
the  execution  of  harbour  works,  further  author 
rity  should  be  given  for  levying  and  assigning 
rates  on  property  as  collateral  security  for  thel 
repayment  of  the  money  to  be  advanced.  Theyc 
maintain  that  this  course  is  perfectly  equitable,! 
as  the  property  in  the  district,  the  inhabitant® 
of  which  are  the  promoters  of  the  harbour 
scheme,  will  be  primarily  benefited  by  thel 
execution  of  the  harbour  works.  A similaili 
course  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  railways 
and  of  one  or  two  municipal  corporations,  whet 
are  also  the  harbour  authority.  In  Appendix  E 
appear  the  particulars  of  the  loans  granted  ic 
the  past  year.  In  all,  3 3S1,621£.  was  advanced: 
in  1879-80  by  the  commi-t-ioners,  as  compared! 
with  3,471,353Z.  in  1878-9.  Of  this  sum  ol 
3,381,621i.,  980,776Z.  was  advanced  under  thel 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1,637,819Z.  as  sank 
tary  loans,  111,546/.  under  the  Artisans’  and) 
Labourers’  Dwellings  (Scotland)  Improvement 
Act,  1875.  Notice  has  to  be  given  beforehand) 
of  the  amounts  intended  to  be  applied  for,  anct 
the  notices  greatly  exceed  the  sums  actnalljl 
advanced.  The  notices  given  in  1879-80  were 
for  11,300,180Z. ; the  notices  given  for  1880-1) 
are  8.735,G63Z. 

The  “ Inner  Circle  ” Railway  Complel 
tion  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons  01 
Tuesday  last,  when  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Aider!) 
man  Lawrence  and  others,  chiefly  on  accounu 
of  the  powers  sought  for  “ under-pinning 
and  “burrowing”  under  houses  without  conn 
pensation,  which,  it  was  contended,  constituted 
a breaoh  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  and  a new  departure  io  Private  Bill  legis; 
lation.  The  Bill  was  discussed  at  some  length 
and  in  the  end  it  was  thrown  out  by  15) 
to  133. 
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How  Wood  is  affected  by  Imperfect 
pplication  of  Creosote. — Some  misappre- 
nsion  concerning  the  properties  of  creosote  as 
preservative  of  wood  appears  to  exist  which 
is  very  desirable  should  be  removed.  The 
'.rriber  Trades  Journal  says,  “Vegetable  matter 
composes  rapidly  when  under  the  presence  of 
iat,  and  when  the  vapours  which  result  from 
e fermentation  consequent  cannot  escape.  To 
ve  to  wood  an  external  application  of  creosote 
to  close  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  so  to  pre- 
mt  the  vapours  which  arise  as  soon  as  fer- 
entation  commences  from  passing  away, 
nder  snch  conditions  fermentation  rapidly 
creases,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  decay 
lickly  follows,  and,  when  it  has  once  com- 
enced,  its  progression  is  very  rapid.  When 
ood  is  properly  treated  so  as  to  receive  creosote, 
;6  air  is  exhausted  from  the  sap  vessels,  and 
i6  creosote  oil  being  thus  enabled  to  pass  com- 
etely  through  the  pores,  or  channels,  the  wood 
in,  by  the  aid  of  a powerful  pump,  be  thoroughly 
Curated  with  the  oil,  and  the  antiseptic 
lalities  of  creosote  would  then  effectually  pro- 
mt decay  in  any  form.  If  an  external  applica- 
on  of  creosote  were  not  positively  injurious  to 
le  wood, — whibh  we,  however,  maintain  it  is, — 
leoil  is  so  vaporizable  that  a mere  coating  would 
a few  weeks,  being  so  completely  exposed  to  the 
jtion  of  the  atmosphere,  evaporate  to  such  an 
ctent  that  any  beneficial  action  which  it  is 
ussible  it  might  have  once  possessed  would 
ive  departed,  and  then  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
on  would  be  thrown  away  entirely.  The 
raporation  would  in  a few  weeks  be  so  com- 
!ete  that  wo  doubt  very  much  if  the  presence 
: creosote  could  be  even  detected  by  the  smell.” 
reosote  has  long  been  a useful  ally  to  engi- 
aers,  and  it  is  important  that  its  properties 
lould  be  thoroughly  understood.  Properly 
pplied  to  wood,  its  antiseptic  properties 
lectually  arrest  decay,  but  its  indiscriminate 
36  is  a great  evil ; for,  as  above  pointed  out,  it 
ill,  if  improperly,  or  rather  imperfectly,  applied, 
3sist  decay,  and  thus  its  employment  is  dis- 
reraged,  and  a real  benefit  is  passed  over. 
Statistics  of  Glasgow. — Mr.  William  West 
fatson,  F.S.S.,  City  Chamberlain  of  Glasgow, 
i his  annual  report  (lately  issued)  on  the  vital, 
icial,  and  economic  statistics  of  the  city  for 
le  past  year  says, — The  rainfall,  which 
nounted  to  over  37  in.,  could  not  be  called 
lordinate,  but  there  was  a ceaseless  drizzle 
hich  extended  over  204  days,  and  a low  tem- 
arature.  The  births  numbered  19,674,  10,018 
ays,  and  9,666  girls,  a decrease  of  920  ; and 
le  deaths,  12,493,  6,244  of  males  and  6,249  of 
imales,  a decrease  of  1,647 ; so  that  the  natural 
icrease  of  the  population  was  7,191,  anjnerease 
: 725  for  the  period  indicated.  The  marriages 
umbered  4,180,  the  lowest  total  recorded 
uring  the  year  since  registration  was  insti- 
ited,  and  about  600  below  the  average.  The 
opulation  at  the  middle  of  the  year  Mr.  Watson 
jtimates  at  578,156,  or,  including  those  resident 
i the  suburbs,  at  760,891,  and  he  says  that  thus, 
eyond  doubt  or  question,  Glasgow  stands  the 
;cond  city  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  property 
resisted  of  106,8S9  dwelling-houses,  of  which 
2,216  were  unoccupied  j and  other  buildings  to 
le  number  of  20,212,  of  which  4,684  were  un- 
Joupied.  The  rental  amounted  to  3,406,0002., 
aing  an  increase  of  10,3562.  on  that  for  the' 
revious  year.  Emigrants,  principally  Scotch, 

> the  number  of  20,535,  of  whom  more  than 
ae  half  were  unmarried  adults,  sailed  from  the 
ver,  mostly  for  the  United  States.  The  quan- 
ty  of  water  sent  into  the  city  averaged 
7,636,265  gallons  a day,  and  the  quantity  of 
as  manufactured  reaohed  1,833,678,000  cubic 
iet. 

Wages  in  tlie  Leeds  Building  Trades. 

he  operative  masons,  bricklayers,  and  labourers 
l Leeds  have  to  submit  to  a reduction  of 
rages.  On  the  27th  of  January,  the  masons 
id  bricklayers,  who  had  been  receiving  8|d. 
lar  hour,  wore  given  six  months’  notice  of  a 
eduction  of  Id.  per  hour.  Deputations  repre- 
reting  masters  and  men  have  agreed,  however, 

9 a reduction  of  £d.  per  hour,  all  other  rules  to 
imain  unaltered.  The  labourers,  whose  rate  of 
lyment  was  5£d.  per  hour,  received  notice  of  a 
■duction  to  5d.,  and  this  will  take  place  on  and 
'ter  the  1st  of  August. 

i The  Bristol  Wagon  Works  Company, 
limited,  the  well-known  makers  of  carts, 
jagons,  &c  , have  recently  changed  the  address 
i their  London  office,  and  appointed  Mr.  R. 
ill,  of  8,  Victoria- chambers,  Westminster 
ormerly  of  their  works  at  Bristol),  as  their 
imdon  representative  in  this  department.  1 


£t.  John  Lateran,  Rome. — The  question 
of  enlarging  the  tribune  of  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  Lateran  has,  according  to  a Times  corre- 
spondent, been  decided  in  favour  of  continuing 
the  works.  They  were  commenced  in  1876  by 
order  of  Pius  IX.,  it  being  considered  that  the 
space  the  tribune  afforded  was  insufficient  for  the 
celebration  of  the  religious  ceremonies  with  that 
decorum  required  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Rome,  mater  et  caput  of  all  others.  The  works 
were,  however,  suspended  on  account  of  the 
alarm  raised  by  archaeologists,  artists,  and  his- 
torians at  the  contemplated  demolition  of  the 
ancient  apse,  and  the  great  possibility  of  the 
important  mosaics  within  it  being  irreparably 
injured,  if  not  destroyed,  in  process  of  taking 
them  down  from  their  original  position  and  re- 
placing them  in  the  new  apse  to  be  constructed. 
On  Leo  XIII.  ascending  the  Pontifical  throne  he 
ordered  an  examination  to  be  made  into  the 
archaeological  and  liturgical  exigencies  of  the 
case,  and  the  possibilities  of  reconciling  them. 
The  investigations  were  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  a member  of  the  Sacred  College, 
“ of  great  authority  in  archaeology,”  who  ulti- 
mately set  forth  their  results  in  a general  report. 
The  first  step  taken  was  the  nomination  of  a 
Commission  composed  of  the  distinguished 
archaeologists  Baron  P.  E.  Visconti,  the  Com- 
mendatore  G.  B.  de  Rossi,  and  the  Rev.  Padre 
Bruzza,  to  report  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  apse 
and  the  mosaics  within  it,  and  their  decision 
has  been  contrary  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
some,  that  the  apse  and  a portion  of  the  mosaics 
belong  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  pamph- 
let points  out  that  the  construction  of  the  apse 
is  not  of  that  period ; that  no  such  stamps 
bearing  the  initials  of  Constantine  have  been 
found  on  the  brioks  as  were  discovered  in  num- 
bers when  the  apse  of  old  St.  Peter’s  was 
demolished ; that  the  original  apse  was  recon- 
structed by  Sergius  II.  in  845,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  the  canon  law  to  enlarge  the 
cathedral  church,  and  that  his  apse,  after 
having  been  repaired  by  Sergius  III.  in  the 
tenth  century,  was  in  bo  ruinous  a condition  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  that  it  was  rebuilt  from 
the  foundations  by  Nicholas  IV. 

Comirensatiion  Case. — At  the  Sheriffs’  Court, 
Red  Lion-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  case  of 
Mein  v.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  came 
before  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burohell  and  a special 
jury.  This  was  an  appeal  from  an  award  made 
by  Sir  H.  Hunt,  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act,  for  premises  erected  in  Foster-buildings, 
Whitecross-Btreet,  by  Mr.  Mein,  a tailor  in  Fore- 
street, for  his  workmen.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
the  amount  awarded,  Mr.  Mein  appealed,  but 
the  jury  were  not  allowed  to  know  the  sums 
mentioned  in  the  award.  Witnesses  were 
examined  on  both  sides,  and  the  case  occupied 
the  Court  till  half-past  six  o’clock.  About 
2,9002.  had  been  laid  out  on  the  premises,  and 
it  was  said  that  after  notice  of  a new  scheme 
Mr.'  Mein  continued  the  building.  Mr.  Under- 
Sheriff  Burchell  left  the  case  to  the  jury,  either 
to  assess  the  compensation  on  the  money  ex- 
pended, or  on  the  rental  value,  which  exceeded 
3,0002.  The  jury  assessed  the  compensation 
at  2,7502.  It  was  stated  that  the  award 
made  by  Sir  H.  Hunt  was  2,9002.,  and  the 
verdict  being  under  that  amount,  the  claimant 
will  have  to  pay  costs  of  both  sides. — Metro- 
politan. 

Pneumatic  Bells. — Considerable  improve- 
ments in  pneumatic  signalling  apparatus  are 
effected  by  Mr.  A.  Clarke’s  patent.  The  airholders 
as  now  used  are  made  wholly  of  indiarubber, 
and  of  a hemispherical  or  oval  form,  being  en- 
tirely closed  with  the  exception  of  a small  hole 
generally  fitted  with  a short  tubular  neck  for 
connexion  to  the  air-tube  leading  to  the  bell  or 
indicator.  These  holders  usually  contain  a 
spring  to  expand  them  after  they  had  been 
compressed,  and  are  found  to  be  subject  to 
several  disadvantages.  Mr.  Clarke’s  invention 
obviates  these  by  making  the  air-holder  of  a cup 
form,  i.e.,  entirely  open  on  the  flat  side,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  cleaned  out  before  being  fixed 
for  use,  and  of  such  a shape  and  thickness  that 
it  will  not  collapse  with  usage.  It  also  dispenses 
with  the  spring  inside  the  airholder,  except  for 
long  distances  when  a pull-handle  is  used ; a 
spring  is  applied  inside  the  airholder,  but  does 
not  touch  it  in  any  part.  Should  the  airholder  at 
any  time  require  to  be  removed  it  can  be  with- 
out injury  to  the  wall  or  paper.  The  invention 
also  comprises  improvements  whereby  the 
valves  obliged  to  be  used  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  air  in  long  tubes  are  dispensed 
1 with. 


The  Sanitary  Condition  of  City  Esta- 
blishments.— The  attention  of  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  has  recently  beon  directed 
to  the  sanitary,  or  rather  the  insanitary,  condition 
of  the  residential  portions  of  some  of  the  large 
City  establishments  in  the  drapery  and  other 
trades.  In  the  particular  case  which  came  before 
the  meeting,  a large  number  of  young  men  and 
women  seem  to  have  been  stowed  away  at  night 
in  small,  low-ceilinged,  and  badly-ventilated 
rooms  contiguous  to  dilapidated  and  badly-con- 
structed water-closets.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  disease  broke 
out.  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  hopes  that  the  faots  elicited 
and  published  in  the  report  of  the  sanitary 
inspector  may  have  some  effect  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  heads  of  large  warehouses 
to  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  supervision 
over  the  residential  portion  of  their  establish- 
ments. 

Alt  Exhibitions  for  Glasgow. — The  Glas- 
gow Institute  of  Fine  Arts  have  arranged  to 
hold  a loan  exhibition  of  works  by  the  late  Sam 
Bough,  R.S.A.,  and  the  late  G.  P.  Chalmers, 
R.S.A.,  and  an  exhibition  of  works  in  black  and 
white,  the  first  that  has  been  held  in  Scotland, 
simultaneously,  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September. 


TENDERS 


For  Board  schools  for  girls  and  infants,  for  the  Bushoy 
School  Board,  Herts.  Mr.  II.  H.  Bridgman,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Frederick  Thomson  : — 

Larter  £8,843  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 2,793  0 0 

Audrews  & Son 2,797  0 0 

Toms  2,769  0 0 

Chadwick  2.618  0 0 

Wall 2,63'  0 0 

Hunt  ..  2,600  0 0 

G.  &.  J.  Waterman  (accepted)  2,338  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  332  and  334,  Mila 
End-road,  for  Mr.  J,  Bishop.  Mr.  Geo.  Ashby  Lean, 


architect : — 

Holbord £993  0 0 

Judd  949  o 0 

Field  93i  o 0 

Parrish  (accepted)  840  0 0 


For  works  at  Elm  View,  Hendon,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Smart, 
Mr,  William  Theobalds,  architect : — 

Willett,  Hendon,  (accepted). 


For  completing  27,  Store-street,  Bedford-square,  for 
Mr.  C.  Rigby.  Mr.  A.  Jowers,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  U.  Lovegrove:  — 

Stimp.  on  & Co 

Langmead  & Way  

Longmire  & Bioge  

Patman  & Fotberingham 

Haliiday 

Blandford  & Co.  

Grover 

Williams 

Steep  

Bishop  & Hooper  (accepted)  . 


..  £613 


665  0 


For  repairs  and  ventilation  to  the  Clayton  Memorial 
Schools,  York-street,  Walworth.  Mr.  Ellis  Maraland, 


architect  : — 

Marsland,  Walworth £320  0 0 

Gilbert,  Camberwell  265  0 0 

Morby,  Fleet-street  (accepted)  213  0 0 

Tyerman,  Walworth  242  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  residence,  Champion 
Park,  Deumark-hiil.  Messrs.  Adams  Murphy  & Pulley, 
architects.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Andrews  & Anson £1,695  0 0 

n ay  ward  & Sons  1,60)  0 0 

Mcf.achlm  & 8ous  1,471  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 1,4  IS  0 0 

Maxwell  Bros 1,383  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  residences, 
at  Deptford  Lower-road,  for  Mr  Edward  Sheppard.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hunt,  jun.,  architect:  — 

Redmau  £1,237  0 0 

Redman  1,176  0 0 

Newman  I,1 89  0 0 

A.  & F.  Smith  (accepted) 1,015  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Hercules  Pillars 
public-house,  Greek-street,  Sobo,  for  Mr.  Higgins.  Mr. 
w.  J.  Worthington,  architect.  Quantities  suppled 

Earle  & Son  . £750  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons  670  0 0 

Phillips  G37  O 0 

Pitkersgili  612  0 0 

Lamble  663  0 0 

J.  & H.  Cox  643  18  0 


For  buildiDg  a “Bon  Marchd,”  at  Kilbnrn,  for  Mr. 
Cossey  Mr.  II.  E.  Williams,  architect.  Quantities 

snpphecU—  £3.278  0 0 

Barnes 2.999  0 0 

Denton 2.9  >0  0 0 

jUarr  2,878  0 0 

Palman  & Fotheringham  2,635  0 0 

A itchison  & Walker ••••  2,47o  0 0 


For  alterations  to  103,  Tottenham-court-road,  for  Mr. 
W.  Mackness.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect  :- 

Richardson  » » 

Stimp.on  g*  J J 

White Z7J  0 0 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  at  Leatherhead, 
for  Mr  II.  Courage.  Mr.  W.  G.  Barileet,  architect:— 

Brown  0 0 

Bitch elar  .. 535  0 0 

Walker  (accepted) 634  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  and  shop  at  Leather- 
head,  for  Mr.  James  Attlee.  Messrs.  Bargman  4 Beuison, 
architects : — _ 

Hamblin  Bros £1,470  0 0 

Brown 1,427  0 0 

Walker 1.391  0 0 

Jarvis  (accepted)  1,285  0 0 


For  curator's  house  and  fencing,  for  the  St.  Neot’s  Burial 
Board.  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied: — 

Lord  (too  late) £633  0 0 

Osborne 697  0 0 

Weilharo  4 Weycroft  669  0 0 

Wade  4 Edey  (accepted)  629  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  13,  Victoria-real, 
Kensington,  for  Mr.  G.  S.  Symons.  (Second  contract.) 
Mr.  VV.  H.  Collbran,  architect : — 

W.  Farthing  & Co £410  0 0 


For  enlarging  dining-saloon  and  building  servery  (ex- 
clusive of  decorations),  for  Major-General  C.  Baring, 
Belgravia.  Mr.  W.  H.  Collbran,  architect  :— 

Hart £216  0 0 


For  additions  to  premises,  Curtain-road,  for  Messrs. 
Parker  Bros.  Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  A.  Johnson  :— 

Crabb  (accepted) £2,058  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  23,  Vanstone-place, 
Fulham,  for  Mr.  James  Compton.  Mr.  William  Cowdry, 
architect : — 

Barnes £199  10  0 

Lalhey  Bros . 463  0 0 

Davis  «2  10  0 

Parkinson,  Fulham  (accepted) 392  0 0 


For  preparation  of  site  for  chapel,  Loampit-vale, 
Lewisham.  Mr.  J.  Cubitt,  architect : — 

Staines  4 Son  £287  0 0 

Jerrard  270  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  North  Pole,  Shad- 
well.  Messrs.  Perry  4 Reed,  architects  : — 

Time. 

Clarke  4 Bracey £1,336  0 0 12  weeks. 

Mills I,1 71  0 0 

Mark  896  0 0 12  weeks. 

Staines  4 Son 896  0 0 9 ,, 


For  new  south  aisle  at  Christchurch,  Finchley.  Mr. 
J.  Norton,  architect.  Quontiiies  by  Mr.  Thacker:  — 

~ £2,(63  0 0 

2/24  0 0 


Grover .. 

Braid  4 Co 

Adamson  4 Son... 
Staines  4 Son  ... 

Lawrence  

Plowman 

Boyce  


1,719  0 0 


For  Methodist  Free  Church  new  schools  and  chapel 
improvement*.  Forest-gste.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Mann  4 Saunders  : — 

Schools.  Chapel  Works. 
H^rlook  (in  error)  £2,267  0 0 ...  £ 900  0 0 

Alexander  2,232  19  0 ...  1,343  0 0 

Sergeant 2,197  0 0 ...  1,345  0 0 

God  bold  2,110  0 0 ...  1,269  0 0 

Bangs  2,020  0 0 ...  1,240  0 0 

Morter 1,968  0 0 ...  1,189  0 0 


Fcr  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings  and 
appurtenances  (to  accommodate  916  childreo),  at  Grange- 
road,  Plaistow,  Essex,  for  iho  West  Ham  School  Board. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  4 8ons:  — 


Catley  . 

Abranams  

North  Bros 

Hoskiogs 

Urarle  4 Son 

Boyce  

Wall  Bros 

Nightingale  

Knight  & Dustow.... 
P.  4 F.  J.  Wood  .... 

Hoed 

Morler 

Gentry  (accepted)  . 


..£3,390  0 0 
..  7.697  0 0 
..  7,650  0 0 
..  7,649  0 0 
..  7,415  0 0 
..  7,443  0 0 
..  7,429  0 0 
..  7,234  0 0 
..  7,117  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  cottages,  at  Fetcham.  Leather- 
head,  for  Mr.  J.  Barnard  Hankey.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble, 

architect  :— 

Batche’ar  £952  15  0 

Kdeer  335  0 0 

Heselgrave 647  10  0 

Hamblin  Bros 


Walker  (accepted)  ., 


800  0 0 


798  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

55.  Mary  and  John't  ( B.C,J  Church,  Wolverhampton. — The  works 
here  (leecrlbed  in  our  issue  of  the  10th  irst ) were  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Dawson  & Bradney  (now  Bradney  & Co ),  builders,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

j.  T — W — O A.  L.— W.  H.  O.— C.  H. — 8.  A 8on.-E.  K — W.  C.— 
Mr.  L.— J.  C.  R.-W,  T.  H.—  J.  J.  L.— D.  W — F.  B.— R.  H.  C — 
M-gars.  B — J.  H. — R.  II.  — D.  A.  O. — J.  H.— P,  Bros,  (should  send  list 
of  tenderers  and  amounts).  —8.  P.  (we  must  decline  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Vicar  told  a story  or  not !)— P.  A Son  (next 
week). 

All  statements  of  faete,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

i are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Nora. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE  PAGE  for  Volume  xxxvdi.  (January  t 


a Supplement  with  our  Number 


. 1880)  was  glvei 
for  July  10. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  bo  had.  gratis, 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH-CASES  fur  binding  the  N umbers  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  6d. 


i persona 


i StrlDgs,  to  hold  a Month’s 


each ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth), 

Numbers,  price  2s. 

THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound)  is 
now  ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  oil  being  sent  to  the  Offioe,  will  be 


ost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PA  KTNERaUIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  G EN  ERA L ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  Btty  words)  or  under 4n.  #d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s,  Sd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) 0s.  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  In  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Reoolnt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBBR 

For  "Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements *d.  per  Weak. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  b. 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Muuoy  Order,  payabl» 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherln e-street,  W.O 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  lssne  must  reach  the  office 
trefore  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  lelt  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  an.' 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  ’’  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  li 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  r«W  of  19s.  per  ami  on, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Helliw ell’s  Patent  New  System  of  Im- 
perishable Glazing  without  Putty,  suitable 
for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  kinds  of 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  All  wood- 
work is  covered,  and  no  outside  painting  is 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimonial  to 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  better  Tes- 
timonial you  can  require  from  me  than  the  fact  that 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed  other 
work  to  replace  it  with  yonrs.  There  is  nothing 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,  Harrold 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire, and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfttsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  8tone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

PriceB,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Dminster,  Somerset. [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

WINSLEY  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

jl,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  AsphalteB. 

M.  STODART  A 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seysael  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  88, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  Btables,  oow-sheds  an3  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The : 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man-i 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders: 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. , 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 1 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  andi 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o.. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direot  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom.: 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.} 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish! 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  andi 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian! 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip-] 
tions  of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE,! 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 

Whitfield- street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street^ 
8.W. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


~ (i  ...HA  HU.  i o ..  ..  j ■ 1 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGESi; 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS. 


Discount  to  Bnllders. 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROADJ 


111  out.  rated  List  t 


LONDON,  S.E.  . 


EASTWOOD  & CO,  Limited, 


Wellington  Wharf,  Beluedere-road,  London. 
Ludgate  Wharf,  Upper  Thames-street. 


Canal  Bridge  Wharves,  Old  Kent-road. 
Lotts-road,  Chelsea. 


SOLE  CONSIGNEES  OF  THE  ELTEINGHAM  COLLIERY  C0.’3 


GLAZED  BRICKS,  BOTH  WHITE  AND  COLOURED] 


NEWCASTLE  FIRE  BRICKS,  LUMPS,  TILES,  and  CLAY, 


SUPERIOR  GLAZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES,  &c. 

Supplies  of  these  Goods  are  kept  at  their  various  Wharfs  as  above,  and  can  be  supplied  at  low  priceed 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ARCHITECTS’  DESIGNS. 


, &c.,  APPLY  AT  47,  BELVEDERE  ROAD,  LAMBETH, 


FOR  PRICES, 


S.E. 


Vol.  XXXIX.  No.  1887. 


Saturtav,  Auoust  7.  1830. 
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Sir  John  Soane 

Museum. 


had  evidence  of 
the  fact  not  infre- 
quently where  we 
should  not  have 
expected  it.  One 
cause  of  the  com- 
parative neglect  of 
so  interesting  an 
institution  is  pro- 
jably  the  fact  of  its  being  situated  in  what 
s now  not  a very  central  quarter,  except  for 
awyers.  Another  reason,  we  have  very  little 
loubt,  why  some  of  those  who  know  of  it  never 
dsit  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rather  complicated 
irrangement  of  the  days  for  seeing  it.  London 
S provokingly  full  of  places  which  can  be  seen 
m certain  days  in  the  week  and  not  on  others  ; 
•nd  people  are  often  prevented  from  visiting  the 
National  Gallery  or  the  British  Musem  from  not 
laving  at  hand  any  note  of  their  closed  days, 
■nd  fearing  only  to  waste  the  journey  thither. 
Jut  in  both  these,  as  well  as  in  other  institu- 
ions  which  have  closed  days,  the  open  and 
losed  days  are  the  same  for  all  the  year  round, 
•ut  in  the  case  of  the  Soane  Museum  there  is 
he  additional  complication  that  the  days  are 
ifferent  for  different  months  in  the  year, 
nd  that  during  five  out  of  the  twelve 
lonths  (September  to  January,  inclusive)  it  is 
ot  open  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of 
jmembering  these  in-and-out  arrangements, 
nd  consequently  no  one  feels  safe  in  recom- 
lending  any  one  to  go  to  the  Museum  unless  he 
i able,  at  the  6ame  time,  to  state  the  days  on 
liich  it  can  be  seen,  and  there  is  a general  im- 
ression  of  some  mystery  concerned  in  gaining 
3cess  to  it.  We  have  not  infrequently  heard 
asked  why  the  original  owner  made  such 
iicentric  dispositions  as  to  the  time  of  opening, 
in,  in  fact,  did  not ; he  loft  directions  that  free 
;cess  should  be  afforded  to  the  public  to  see 
fie  Museum  on  at  least  two  days  in  every  week 
iroughout  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
me,  “ and  at  Buch  other  times  in  the  same  or 
; other  months  as  the  trustees  shall  direct.” 
iie  trustees  have  accordingly  invented  the 


present  complicated  arrangement,  which  is  very 
inconvenient  to  the  public,  and  not  in  any  way 
called  for  by  the  provisions  of  the  Trust,  and 
which  they  would  do  wisely  to  alter.  If  the 
same  days  of  the  week  were  adhered  to  during 
the  months  from  February  to  August, — the 
time  when  the  largest  number  of  people  are 
living  in  or  visiting  London, — that  would  be 
more  easily  remembered,  and  some  perfectly 
needless  trouble  and  uncertainty  would  be 
saved. 

A few  words  by  way  of  a reminder  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Soane  Museum  may 
not  be  out  of  place,  on  account  of  the  com- 
parative want  of  due  attention  which  it  meets 
with  from  professional  and  amateur  architectural 
i an^  ar^  students.  The  outward  aspect  of  the 
nothing  else  about  ( house  on  the  north  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  is 
it  ItBeemsstrange  simpl/  that  ot  an  ordinary  London  street  house, 
that  this  should  be  j with  some  Gothic  ^rackets  and  some  oaryatide 
SO  but  we  have  1 figures  fixed  on  the  front.  It  was  the  dwellin 


GREAT  many 
people  in  London 
whom  one  might 
suppose  to  be  espe- 
cially interested  in 
art  and  architec- 
ture have  hardly 
heard  the  name 
of  the  Soane 
Museum,  and  there 
are  a good  many 
among  those  who 
are  familiar  with 
its  name  who  know 


house  of  the  eminent  architect  who  made  the 
collection,  along  with  two  other,  or  part  of  two 
other  houses,  which  he  purchased  and  threw  into 
this  one.  In  the  rather  rambling  interior  thus 
formed  are  to  be  found  objects  of  architectural 
or  archasological  interest  of  the  most  varied  de- 
scription, showing  how  wide  were  the  interests, 
and  how  active  the  mind,  of  the  collector.  But 
independently  of  the  curiosities  themselves, 
their  arrangement,  and  the  whole  treatment  of 
the  house,  are  of  interest  as  showing  how  much 
of  individuality  and  picturesque  arrangement 
may  be  imparted  to  a house  even  within  com- 
paratively small  limits.  Everywhere  there  is 
the  evidence  of  original  taste  displayed  in  t 
kind  of  curiosa  felicitas  of  arrangement,  some 
times  eccentric,  always  effective  : nothing  seems 
to  be  done  as  we  might  find  it  done  in 
any  other  house.  There  is  a little  trickery 
in  the  ingenious  use  of  mirrors  in  various 
places.  Soane  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  the 
effect  of  reflection,  and  to  have  aimed  at 
breaking  and  destroying  the  sense  of  limited 
size,  and  giving  apparent  vistas  to  the  eye  by 
the  use  of  mirrors  where  they  would  not 
naturally  be  looked  for,  and  where  for  the 
moment  they  furnish  not  infi-equently  a com- 
plete illusion.  As  he  was  equally  fond  also  of 
leaving  unexpected  peeps  through  unexpected 
corners,  it  is  difficult  often  to  decide  at  a glance 
whether  we  are  really  looking  through  an 
opening  into  another  compartment  of  the  house, 
or  whether  we  are  deceived  by  a mirror.  The 
most  effective  use  of  the  mirror  is,  perhaps,  in 
the  frieze  of  the  library,  the  front  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  where  glass  is  used  on  two  sides 
over  the  cornice  of  the  book-cases,  which,  bein'* 
kept  clean  and  free  from  dust,  produces  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  an  opening,  a kind  of  clear- 
story, over  the  top  of  the  book-case  into  another 
apartment.  The  ceilings  of  these  two  rooms 
are  decorated  with  paintings  by  that  weak 
and  “pretty”  painter,  Howard,  whose  female 
figures  have  all  the  same  insipid  regular  and 
inexpressive  countenance.  One  of  the  larger 
compartments  is  evidently  an  inspiration, — 


one  might  perhaps  say  a plagiarism —from 
Guido  s “ Aurora.”  There  is  a certain  instruc- 
tion conveyed  by  the  comparison  of  these  paint- 
ings, as  well  as  of  some  other  things  in  the 
house  which  are  passes  in  taste  with  the  taste 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  certain  that  no 
msthetic  person,  architect,  poet,  or  artist, 
would  at  present  endure  to  have  paintings  in 
the  style  of  these  of  Howard’s  on  his  walls  or 
ceilings ; in  fact,  he  dare  not  have  them,  he 
would  be  a marked  man.  Yet  these  were  con- 
sidered beautiful  and  appropriate  by  a man  of 
exceptional  refinement  and  culture  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  some  of  the  mural  decorative 
painting  by  a special  school  of  painters  which 
is  so  run  after  now,  may  appear  just  as  weak 
to  the  eyes  of  spectators  fifty  years  hence  as 
these  of  Henry  Howard’s  appear  to  us.  Not,  of 
course,  that  we  would  for  a moment  imply  that 
there  are  no  fixed  grounds  of  criticism,  no  work 
which  appears  beautiful  equally  to  its  own  and 
to  succeeding  generations.  But  it  is  certain 
that  in  almost  every  generation,  at  least  daring 
the  last  two  centuries,  there  have  been  tastes 
of  the  time  which  have  been  mere  fashions, 
which  are  obviously  oo  to  us  who  regard  them 
now,  yet  which  were  most  implicitly  believed  in 
by  those  who  commissioned  and  those  who  exe- 
cuted them.  What  will  future  generations  think 
of  our  Burne-Jones-ian  beauties,  with  their  long 
necks  and  protruding  chins,  and  our  decorative 
classically  - draped  damsels  with  conventional 
flower-jars  beside  them  ? Perhaps  visitors  may 
then  wander  over  rooms  decorated  in  the  taste 
of  to-day,  and  say,  “How  curious  that  people 
should  have  seen  beauty  or  meaning  in  these  stiff 
artificial  figures  ! ” 

The  models  of  restored  Greek  and  Roman 
buildings  in  the  dining-room,  though  on  a small 
scale,  are  interesting  as  giving  a means  of  im- 
mediate comparison  of  scale  and  proportion  in 
some  of  the  most  important  buildings  of  the 
great  Classic  period.  Sir  John  Soane’s  portrait 
by  Lawrence  hangs  in  this  room  ; and  scattered 
about  are  various  antique  fragments,  vases,  &c., 
some  of  them  of  very  exceptional  interest. 
Through  the  little  ante-room  in  one  corner  of 
the  dining-room,  filled  with  small  antique  frag- 
ments and  casts  (for  every  inch  of  space  seems 
to  have  been  made  available  by  this  enthusiastic 
collector),  we  come  on  a medley  of  things  which 
seems  bewildering  at  first,  thongh  they  are  all 
really  very  carefully  arranged  and  distributed. 
In  a gallery  running  east  and  west  are  nume- 
rous casts  of  antique  sculpture  and  architectural 
ornament,  mingled  with  bits  of  original  antique 
work,  as  much  being  crowded  into  the  space  as 
it  could  possibly  hold  so  as  to  allow  any  room 
for  visitors  at  all.  Eastwards  through  this  room 
is  reached  what  is  called  a corridor,  but  should 
rather  be  called  an  antechamber,  in  which  are 
some  fine  fragments  and  casts  of  capitals,  in- 
cluding a very  interesting  piece  of  an  Egyptian 
capital,  showing  more  relief  in  the  design  of  the 
bell  than  we  meet  with  in  the  most  familiar 
forms  of  Egyptian  capital.  Through  this  ante- 
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room  is  the  picture-room,  which  of  all  parts  of 
the  Museum  shows  most  admirably  the  hand  of 
the  architect,— the  man  cunning  not  only  to 
design  artistically,  but  to  arrange  and  contrive 
practically,  and  finding,  like  every  true  archi- 
tect, a pleasure  in  clever  contrivance  and 
arrangement  for  its  own  sake.  The  picture- 
room  contains  Hogarth’s  election  scenes,  the 
four  pictures  of  the  “Entertainment,”  “Can- 
vassing,” “ Polling,”  and  “ Chairing  the  Mem- 
ber,” once  the  property  of  pleasant  David 
Garrick,  and  bought,  at  the  sale  after  his  death, 
by  Soane.  Among  other  works  in  the  room  are 
prints  and  drawings  by  Piranesi,  a large  Gana- 
letti,  and  a considerable  number  of  small  paint- 
ings of  architectural  subjects,  chiefly  Classical 
ruins,  by  Clerisseau,  whose  name  is  very  likely 
unknown  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  who  had 
a decided  specialty  of  talent  as  a painter  of  old 
buildings.  Now  we  have  got  tired  of  painting 
old  Classic  buildings,  and  our  most  painstaking 
and  talented  archhectural  artists  are  rather 
taking  to  finding  out  the  beauty  of  old  barns 
and  red-brick  house  fronts,  which  also  no  doubt 
have  a beauty  of  their  own.  Still,  there  was 
about  the  subjects  which  Clerisseau  painted  a 
poetic  interest  and  a faded  dignity  and  grace 
which  we  do  not  find  in  architecture  of  the  red- 
brick epoch.  Every  taste  has  its  reaction, 
however ; only  people  have  a habit  now  of  mis- 
taking the  reaction  for  a new  impulse  in  artistic 
production.  But  we  are  wandering  (“re-act- 
ing”) from  Sir  John  Soane’s  picture  room,  part 
of  the  interest  of  which  certainly  consists  in 
the  room  itself,  and  the  way  in  which'it  is  fitted 
up.  By  an  arrangement  of  reversible  panels  on 
the  walls,  more  pictures  are  exhibited  in  this 
small  room  than  could  be  Bhown  in  the  ordinary 
way  on  the  walls  of  a room  of  more  than  twice 
the  dimensions.  Then  the  south  side  of  the 
room,  which  at  first  seems  to  consist  of  picture- 
screens  similar  to  the  rest,  opens  entirely,  and 
the  visitor  looks  over  a railing  down  into  the 
little  room  in  the  basement  filled  with  Gothic 
work,  anil  called  “The  Monk’s  Room,”  and  across 
into  a large  recess  backed  by  a stained-glass 
window,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a 
statue.  It  is  worth  while  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  arrangement  of  plans  for  producing 
effect,  to  see  how  much  interest  and  novelty  of 
picturesque  effect  has  been  produced  by  Soane 
in  dealing  with  rooms  of  exceedingly  small 
dimensions.  The  picture-room  contains  also 
one  of  those  combination  views  of  all  the  archi- 
tect’s works  which  were  a favourite  device  at 
one  time,  and  of  which  Cockerell  made  one  in 
honour  of  the  genius  of  Wren,  the  engraving  of 
which  is  well  known. 

The  little  Gothic  parlour  in  the  basement, 
reached  by  a Btaircase  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
picture-room,  would  not  be  of  so  much  interest 
to  Medievalists  of  the  present  day  as  it  might 
have  been  to  those  of  fifty  years  ago ; but  it  is 
surprising,  considering  the  date  at  which  Soane 
practised,  and  his  own  decidedly  Classic  tastes, 
that  he  should  have  shown  so  much  interest  in 
Gothic  detail  as  the  odds  and  ends  in  this  little 
room  evince  that  he  had.  The  rest  of  the  base- 
ment is  occupied  much  as  the  ground-floor 
gallery  over  it,  with  various  casts  of  figures  and 
details,  except  the  centre  portion,  where  is 
placed  the  great  Egyptian  alabaster  sarco- 
phagus discovered  by  Belzoni  in  1817,  and  pur- 
chased by  Soane  in  1821.  The  British  Museum 
contains  no  such  treasure  as  this  in  its  Egyptian 
department ; it  is  a wonderful  relic,  and  enough 
in  itself  to  give  a European  fame  to  the  collec- 
tion which  contains  it.  Belzoni  said  at  the  time 
(in  his  account,  which  is  copied  into  Mr.  Wild’s 
catalogue  raisonni  of  the  Museum)  that  this 
relic  had  not  its  equal  in  the  world,  and  we 
know  of  no  Egyptian  discovery  since  which  can 
be  said  to  render  Belzoni’s  opinion  out  of  date. 
Soane  bought  it  for  2,OOOZ.,  but  it  would  pro- 
bably command  a sum  very  far  in  excess  of  that 
if  it  were  offered  for  sale  now.  The  exceptional 
character  of  the  sarcophagus  consists  in  its 
size,  the  preciousness  of  the  material,  from 
which  the  sarcophagus  has  been  sunk  out  from 
the  solid  mass,  only  the  lid  being  separate,  and 
the  minute  and  elaborate  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphic writing  with  which  it  is  covered  within 
and  without,  and  the  beauty  of  execution  (from 
an  Egyptian  art  point  of  view)  of  the  large 
figure  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  interior. 
The  lid  was  unfortunately  broken ; the  late 
curator,  Mr.  Bonomi,  had  the  pieces  arranged 
in  the  room  over  the  ground-floor  gallery,  called 
in  the  catalogue  “The  Student’s  Room.” 

Going  up  to  the  ground-floor  gallery  again 


come  on  the  breakfast-room, — a little  gem  of  a 
room, — on  which  the  former  owner  had  evidently 
bestowed  most  affectionate  embellishment.  The 
breakfast-room  is  reached  through  a small  lobby 
which,  like  every  other  corner  of  the  house,  is 
filled  with  casts  and  curiosities,  and  the  room 
itself  has  been  given  a domical  ceiling,  wich  a 
little  lantern  in  the  apex,  with  miniature  painted 
glass  subjects  in  its  sides.  The  room  contains 
a collection  of  casts  from  antique  gems,  some 
splendid  illuminated  books,  and  various  draw- 
ings, engravings,  and  designs,  some  of  which 
are  shown  in  turning  cabinets  or  panels  carrying 
objeots  on  both  their  faces,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  picture-room,  and  turning  on  hinges  on 
either  side  of  the  window. 

Going  out  into  the  entrance-lobby  and  up  the 
principal  stairs  of  the  house,  we  find  even  on 
the  staircase  every  corner  and  window-shelf  and 
reoeBS  carries  its  own  object  of  interest.  Here 
is  Flaxman’s  original  model  for  his  immortal 
group  of  Michael  and  Satan,  there  a model  at 
the  life-school  of  the  Academy,  by  Bailey ; in  a 
recess  off  the  stairs  a small  collection  of  works 
relating  in  one  way  or  another  to  Shakspeare 
(“The  Shakspeare  Recess”);  in  the  corre- 
sponding recess  on  the  next  flight  is  a collection 
including  a copy  of  part  of  the  entablature 
of  the  Tivoli  circular  temple,  whence  this 
is  called  “The  Tivoli  Recess.”  These  two 
recesses  open  anglewise  off  the  winders  of  the 
stairs,  and  look  as  if,  in  the  original  economy  of 
the  habitation,  they  might  have  been  water- 
closets  or  housemaids’  closets  (if  the  latter 
institution  was  known  in  Soane’s  time).  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  in- 
terest of  the  Museum  to  those  who  have  not 
been  there,  we  give  the  list  of  objects  to  be 
found  in  this  one  last-named  recess  only,  off  the 
upper  flight  of  stairs  : — 

A cast  of  a bas-relief  of  a “ Grecian  Feast,”  modelled  by 
Flaxman  during  his  studies  in  Italy. 

A cast  of  an  alto-relief  by  Banks,  modelled  under 
similar  circumstances,  "The  Grief  of  Achilles.” 

An  original  terra-cotta  model  by  Banks  for  his  “Carac- 
tacus  before  Claudius." 

A bas-relief  in  terra-cotta  from  the  Borghese  vase, 
modelled  by  Flaxman  at  Rome. 

A model  of  a Sleeping  Child,  from  Chantrey.^ 

A cast  from  Elaxman’s  “ Shield  of  Achilles.” 

Copies  of  Flaxman’s  figures  of  Cupid  and  Psycho. 

Copy  of  a piece  of  the  Tivoli  entablature  (as  before 
mentioned),  half  the  size  of  the  original. 

A painted-glass  window,  a copy  of  one  compartment  of 
the  window  designed  by  Reynolds  for  Now  College,  Oxford. 
The  element  of  copying  or  reproduction  is  more 
represented  here  than  in  most  parts  of  the 
Museum,  so  it  must  not  be  taken  as  typical  in 
that  way  ; but  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  is 
pretty  well  to  find  in  a corner  of  the  stairs  on 
the  way  from  one  room  to  another.  The  front 
drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  contains  Ho- 
ornrt.h’nr'.AlfVhrahftd  nerieRof  the  “ Rake’s  Progress,” 


garth’ s celebrated  series  of  the  “ Rake’s  Progress,’ 
the  eight  pictures  being  placed  on  easels  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor ; owing  to  the  angle  at  which 
they  are  placed  to  the  light,  and  their  being 
also  covered  with  glass,  the  details  of  some  of 
them  are  not  very  easily  seen  : we  should  suggest 
that  they  might  possibly  be  placed  in  some  more 
advantageous  position,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  space  is  limited.  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  has  been  very  elaborately  treated  by 
Soane  ; and  the  room  itself  contains  a medley 
of  things  besides  the  Hogarth  pictures  : drawings 
by  Rubens,  Ostade,  Clerisseau,  Stothard,  Cor- 
bould,  Panini,  &c. ; medals,  bronzes,  Indian 
furniture,  models  of  statues  by  Flaxman,  and  a 
number  of  other  objects  of  interest,  including 
casts  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  of  the  medal 
“ struck  by  the  architects  of  England  in  honour 
of  Sir  John  Soane,”  and  the  address  presented 
to  him  therewith,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1835. 
Among  the  medals  in  the  room  are  a series  of 
140  medals  struck  in  France  during  the  Con- 
sulate and  reign  of  Napoleon.  A pretty  feature 
in  this  room  is  the  treatment  of  the  piers,  which 
form  really  the  main  wall  of  the  front  and  carry 
the  outer  wall  of  the  story  above,  but  in  this 
story,  as  well  as  in  theground-floor,  form  a kind 
of  internal  loggia,  a false  front  wall  being 
carried  up  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  in  advance  of  the 
main  wall  of  the  front,  and  containing  the 
windows.  There  is  thus  a passage  between  the 
window  wall  and  the  main  piers,  and  in  the 
drawing-room  these  piers  have  niches  on  the 
side  facing  the  windows,  and  turned  away  from 
the  room,  in  which  are  casts  of  antique  can- 
delabra from  the  Vatican  : it  makes  a picturesque 
incident  in  the  room  when  you  walk  behind 
these  pier3  and  find  the  niches  and  vases  un- 
expectedly in  the  full  light  from  the  windows. 
The  back  drawing-room  on  the  same  floor  con- 
tains a few  good  drawings  and  designs  by  Soane 


and  round  to  the  south-west  corner  ot  it,  we  1 himself,  especially  parts  of  a design  for  a new 


House  of  Lords,  in  Classic  style,  with  domes  of 
an  outline  which  Soane  seems  rather  to  have 
affected,  somewhat  low  and  squat,  but  looking!, 
very  solid  and  monumental.  This  room,  like  the: 
front  one,  contains  a great  variety  of  thingsg! 
sketches,  paintings,  china,  glass,  and  illuminatec<i 
MSS.  On  the  staircase  ascending  to  the  top  storyn 
may  be  seen  some  bas-reliefs  by  Flaxman,  ana 
a medallion  portrait  of  himself  at  the  age  o' 
twenty-four.  But  we  must  stop  enumerating!)! 
merely  mentioning  that  the  larger  of  the  nppen^ 
rooms  contains,  among  a good  many  other  thingsgi 
large  models  of  two  or  three  of  the  Pestum 
temples,  as  well  as  architectural  drawings  b;li 
Soane  and  others. 

The  library  in  the  ground-floor  room  formr. 
a large  assortment  of  books  bearing  on  architece 
tural  study, — mostly  standard  books,  which  ca? 
be  consulted  and  studied,  we  believe,  by  appljv 
cation  to  the  curator.  But  the  library  portion 
of  the  establishment  contains  other  more  out-olo 
the-way  matters  than  these.  A great  deal  d, 
what  is  there  is,  in  fact,  not  known  or  visible  b 
general  visitors.  The  catalogue  raisonnd  which 
has  been  made  by  the  present  curator  givcvi 
some  hint  of  what  is  to  be  found  which  doesnu 
meet  the  eye,  though  only  partially,  as  it  t 
intended  chiefly  as  a handy  guide  to  visitor^ 
who  do  not  know  the  place.  Copies  of  Soanen. 
own  catalogue,  handsome  and  large  volumes  s. 
English  and  French,  are  placed  on  the  library 
table  for  consultation.  Of  this  catalogue  onjie 
about  150  copies  were  printed  by  Soane,  i 
send  to  amateurs  and  curators  of  museums  3| 
England  and  abroad.  Among  the  things  moi. 
prized  is  a very  large  collection  of  originij 
drawings  by  Robert  and  James  Adam,  in  no  lei, 
than  fifty-fivo  folio  volumes.  These  comprise 
chiefly  furniture  and  decorative  design,  auj 
many  of  the  drawings  are  finished  with  a degr: >i 
of  delicacy  which,  coupled  with  their  grer. 
number,  gives  a notable  impression  of  t 
great  industry  of  these  “ Adelphi,”  though  >: 
cannot  (so  far  as  we  looked  over  theief 
agree  with  the  remark  in  the  cata'ogigjj 
that  they  are  “ of  great  interest  to  students! 
decorative  art.”  They  have  great  practiiti 
interest,  no  doubt,  in  this  sense,  that  decoratitk 
in  the  style  of  the  Adams  has  lately  become  fc  r- 
fashion,  and  that,  for  designers  who  want  to  x 
their  pockets  by  following  the  fashion,  here  u. 
the  very  fountain-head  to  “ crib  ” from  ; but  .1 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  student  in  whrlj 
we  felt  an  interest  taking  to  the  serious  stut  ; 
of  these  designs  as  part  of  his  education.  TfcT 
seem  to  us  to  illustrate  significantly  the  faot  tltn 
a man  may  be  most  industrious  and  earnests 
his  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  may  be  a besf 1 
tiful  and  painstaking  draughtsman,  and  yet  m: 
have  missed  true  art  altogether.  There  is);: 
say  truth,  little  variety  in  these  Adam  desigigh 
they  harp  on  one  string  very  much,  and  re  pip 
the  same  conceits  over  and  over  again.  So3j  | 
of  the  furniture  design  is  very  good  ; some  v n 
bad.  There  Beems  no  guiding  principle ; 1 
the  instances  in  whioh  colour  forms  part  of  f 
design  are  too  dreadful  to  think  of — they  yl 
one’s  teeth  on  edge.  Imagine  a wreath  w> 
pink  flowers  on  an  arsenical  green  grouini 
Still,  the  value  of  the  collection,  as  the  t 1 
illustration  possible  of  a phase  in  the  history! 
English  taste,  we  do  not  mean  to  underrated 
any  means.  Among  other  collections  of  drli  i 
ings  is  a volume  of  Thorpe’s  designs  for  houir 
with  very  roughly-drawn  plans  and  elevatidr. 
in  which  some  parts  of  the  house  are  showmjj 
geometrical  elevation,  and  other  details  in  ) 
spective  or  bird’s-eye  view  in  order  to  exbu 
them  better:  these  illustrate  curiously  n 
naiveU  of  planning  and  arrangement  of  hoic 
of  the  period,  as  well  as  some  charmini 
picturesque  combinations  and  outlines,  or  v> 
would  be  such  in  execution,  though  they  y| 
not  shown  to  advantage  in  Thorpe’s  primLn 
style  of  drawing.  Among  other  works  of  >1 1 
same  class  are  a collection  of  drawings; 
Wren,  including  many  for  his  part  of  Hamp 
Court  and  for  Greenwich,  some  by  Inigo  JoJ 
and  a volume  by  Hawksmoor.  Wren’s  arer 
mirable  specimens  of  clear,  precise,  but  ill- 
laboured  drawing. 

It  must  not  not  be  supposed  that  in  runuj 
through  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  Sir  «:| 
Soane’s  house,  we  have  by  any  means  indie;! 
a tithe  of  the  things  to  be  found  in  it ; we 
indicated  their  nature  and  variety,  but  thei 
lection  is  so  large,  varied,  and  curious,  thafcci 
wonder  is  that  so  much  could  have  been? 
into  so  small  a house,  and  arranged  so  as  fe 
all  seen.  This,  however,  has  been  done,  chc 
by  the  ingenuity  and  sense  of  order  of  the? 
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lector  himself,  by  whom  (he  bulk  of  the  collection  the  foundations  should  be  entirely  new.  When 
was  arranged  just  as  it  now  stands.  We  have  demands  of  such  a nature  are  made  unex- 


thought it  worth  while  to  give  a little  space 
towards  recalling  it  to  recollection,  since,  old  as 
the  Museum  comparatively  is  now,  it  seems  to 
be  practically  unknown  to  many  who  ought  to 
know  it.  This  is  partly,  perhaps,  because  the 
fame  of  Soane’s  name  has  been  forgotten  by  a 
generation  intent  upon  another  style  of  archi- 
tecture from  that  in  which  he  laboured  so  indus- 
triously, and  most  people  who  read  about  or 
study  architecture  in  the  present  day  .know 
little  about  Soane  except  that  he  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Bank  of  England  exterior  design,  as 
it  at  present  stands ; and  many  will  be  found  to 
deny  any  particular  merit  now  to  a building  in  a 
Btyle  which  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  turns 
away  from.  But  in  reality  the  Bank  of  England, 
including  the  interiors,  though  no  doubt  open  to 
criticism,  illustrates  very  pointedly  that  which 
comes  out  more  or  less  in  most  of  the  designs  by 
Soane  that  are  extant,  that  he  was  an  architect 
who  thought  for  himself,  who  did  not  follow  a 
beaten  track,  but  who  put  his  own  mind  to  an 
architectural  problem,  and  solved  it  in  his  own 
way.  And  the  collection  which  he  left  behind 
in  his  house,  and  its  admirable  arrangement, 
indicate  equally  how  he  must  have  cared  for  his 
profession,  how  much  of  his  heart  and  soul  must 
have  gone  into  it.  One  cannot  help  feeling,  in 
walking  over  the  houseful  of  artistic  objects  and 
curiosities  which  he  has  left,  how  earnest  this 
man  must  have  been  in  his  work,  how  wide- 
awake he  must  have  been,  how  on  the  look-out 
for  everything  of  interest  in  connexion  with  his 
studies,  how  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as 
cultured  : and  thus  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh, 
giving  us  the  old  lesson,  “ Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.” 


BIG  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  rejection,  by  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  Bill  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a slightly  modified  bridge  over  the  Tay, 
affords  a practical  comment  on  the  observations 
we  have  heretofore  offered  on  the  official  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  disaster  which  befel  the 
former  structure.  That  two  engineers,  one 
Royal  and  one  Civil,  should  have  consented  to 
carry  on  such  an  inquiry  in  the  absence  of  the 
drawings  of  the  bridge,  and  without  making  any 
Buch  representation  as  to  the  absence  of  those 
drawings  as  might,  at  all  events,  have  thrown 
the  blame  in  the  right  quarter,  was  to  us,  at  the 
time,  inexplicable.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
Commissioners  were  bound  to  refuse  to  proceed 
with  the  inquiry  in  the  absence  of  the  drawings 
But  we  did  expect  Buck  an  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  the  first  instance,  and,  failing 
redress,  such  a statement  of  the  fact  of  this 
suppression  of  evidence  in  the  report  itself,  as 
might  have  pnt  the  professional  members  of  the 
Commission  right  with  their  own  brethren.  As 
it  is,  the  shareholders  have  to  pay  the  piper. 
Considering  all  that  had  been  said,  and  all  that 
had  not  been  said,  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
ColoDel  Hutchinson  in  respect  of  what  was  called 
the  examination  of  the  bridge  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  before  opening  the  line  over  it  for 
traffic,  we  do  not  see  how  Colonel  Yolland  could 
well  have  avoided  reporting  against  the  approval 
of  a design  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  directors  of  the  railway  between  their 
first  and  their  second  appearance  before  the 
committee,— a design  as  to  which  the  author 
admitted  that  “ he  had  still  much  to  verify.” 
There  is  some  confusion  in  the  reports  which 
wo  have  read  as  to  one  point  in  his  new 
design.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brunlees, 
it  appeared  as  if  brick  piers  on  the  existing 
foundations  were  proposed;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  stated  by  counsel  that  the  piers 
were  to  be  for  a double  width  of  line,  while  the 
bridge  was  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  only  for 
a single  _ line.  We  fully  agree  with  Colonel 
Yolland  in  the  opinion  that  a single-line  bridge 
should  not  be  authorised.  As  to  the  question  of 
brick  or  iron  piers,  it  is  a matter  of  design  and 
of  calculation,  not  to  be  settled  off-hand,  «- 
without  due  investigation. 


iL  , . ° . Still  more  important  | uiio  wo  icei  buib  uiau  tne  very  oest  ana 

toa  . requi3,lfcl.on  °?  'T*11?1]  the  Board  of  most  deliberate  advice  ought  to  be  secured  before 
de  has  been  advised  to  insist,  namely,  that  | making  any  such  attempt. 


pectedly,  before  a committee,  the  promoters  of 
a Bill  are  taken  aback.  It  is  possible  that  the 
addition  of  the  proposed  clauses  would  have  the 
effect  of  at  once  doubling  the  cost  of  the  bridge. 
At  all  events,  this  would  take  time  to  ascertain. 
Had  the  original  design  for  the  bridge  been  pro- 
duced and  discussed  before  the  commission  of 
inquiry,  this  company  would  have  known  what 
to  expect.  New  demands  could  not  have  been 
raised  at  the  eleventh  hour ; and  the  delay  of  a 
year,  involving  heavy  expense,  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  company.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
directors  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  an 
opposition  which  the  suppression  of  the  original 
plans  rendered  unavoidable,  though  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  not  announced  until  the 
latest  available  moment. 

The  question  of  entirely  new  foundations  is 
one  of  very  great  importance.  Its  turning  op 
at  this  last  moment  affords  a very  striking  proof 
of  the  penny-wisdom,  which  may  prove  to  be 
pound-folly,  of  stinting  the  proper  outlay  for  an 
important  work.  If  the  traffic  which  the  Tay 
Bridge  was  to  accommodate  was  worth  the  cost 
of  building  a bridge  at  all,  even  if  a single  line 
of  way  would  in  the  first  instance  have  been 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  trains  of  the 
company,  no  person  of  prudence  would  have 
sanctioned  the  preparation  of  foundations  that 
were  insufficient  to  carry  a double  way.  If  the 
foundations  had  been  pnt  in  for  a bridge  of  the 
ordinary  width,  and  if,  above  a certain  height, 
the  bridge  had  been  in  the  first  instance  pro- 
ceeded with  for  a single  way  alone,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  overthrow  would  have  been 
avoided.  In  any  case,  the  contemplation  that 
the  need  for  a double  line  would  arise  at 
some  future  time  ought  never  to  have  been 
omitted,  nor  should  such  a mode  of  obtain- 
ing foundations  have  been  adopted  as  would 
have  been  certain  to  involve  a very  grave 
engineering  difficulty  whenever  the  case  of 
widening  came  to  be  carried  out. 

It  is  well  to  give  full  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  case,  because  it  points  to  something  nearer 
home  than  Dundee.  In  the  various  plans  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  ventilated  as  to 
the  widening  of  London  Bridge,  the  advocates 
appear  to  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  nature  of 
the  foundations  obtained  by  Rennie.  This  great 
engineer  was  compelled  by  the  City  authorities 
to  build  the  noble  monument  in  question  in  a 
spot  which  he  considered  not  the  fittest  for  the 
purpose.  The  true  Bite  of  the  bridge  was 
abandoned  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  expense  of 
a temporary  bridge.  As  far  as  the  means  at 
the  command  of  the  science  of  his  day  went, 
Rennie  made  the  best  of  his  design.  But  it  was 
touch  and  go.  In  fact,  it  was  “ go  ” for  some 
14  in.,  and  though  the  movement  of  the  abut- 
ment was  arrested,  and  the  bridge  has  ever 
since  been  stable,  there  can  be  no  certitude  as 
to  the  anticipation  how  soon  the  steady  action 
of  the  river  in  deepening  its  bed  may  set  the 
bridge  again  on  the  move,  and  we  think  that 
there  is  very  little  room  to  doubt  that  any 
tinkering  of  the  superstructure  would  very 
rapidly  have  that  effect. 

All  builders  know  how  ticklish  a thing  it  is  to 
build  a new  wall  as  a continuation  of  an  old  one, 
into  which  it  is  to  be  bonded.  And  if  this  be 
the  case  in  the  open  air,  on  the  side  of  a house, 
or  on  any  line  of  plain  surface,  how  is  the  diffi- 
culty increased  if  the  junction  has  to  be  effected 
30  ft.  under  water,  in  an  estuary  or  tidal  river  ? 
This  task,  which  we  think  it  would  probably 
prove  impossible  to  accomplish  on  London  Bridge 
without  some  mishap,  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
effect  in  the  river  Tay.  But  the  putting  in  of 
brick  foundations  fora  double  line  would  require 
such  a junction  of  new  and  of  old  work.  We 
think  that  it  may  be  very  seriously  questioned 
whether  it  would  not  prove  safer,  and  ultimately 
cheaper,  to  build  a new  bridge  in  toto,  and  to 
remove  all  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge,  than  to 
undertake  the  task  of  widening  the  piers  of  the 
latter.  At  all  events,  we  hold  it  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  there  are  no  grounds  for  any  confident 
expectation  to  the  contrary.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible  to  coffer-dam  round  the  existing  piers, 
to  excavate  and  lay  wider  foundations,  and  to 
carry  iip  the  whole  as  a sound  piece  of  work- 
manship ; but  with  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee that  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
bottom  of  the  river  from  scour  “ by  means  of 
8 tone,” — in  fact,  to  pave  or  pitch  the  bottom  of 
the  Tay,  we  feel  sure  that  the  very  best  and 


The  actual  position  of  the  Tay  Bridge  is  such 
as  to  point  to  the  need  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  theory  of  bridges  of  large  span.  At 
the  present  time  the  width  of  the  span  into 
which  a bridge  may  be  divided, — and  we  may 
say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  roof  of  a station, 
or  of  any  great  area, — depends  pretty  much  upon 
the  taste  of  the  engineer.  The  question  of 
level,  in  the  case,  at  all  events,  of  the  bridge, 
is  here  one  of  primary  importance.  A balance 
has  to  be  struck  between  the  cost  of  pier  and 
that  of  arch ; between  the  cost  of  numerous 
piers,  and  that  of  arohes  or  girders  over  wide 
spans.  No  definite  relation  can  be  laid  down 
as  normal  between  the  two  estimates  of 
cost,  because  the  cost  of  the  piers  differs  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  in  different  cases.  Thus  a 
span  which  it  might  be  altogether  extravagant 
to  use  in  the  case  of  a wide  flat  valley,  might 
prove  to  be  economical  in  the  case  of  a deep 
ravine.  If  any  approach  to  a general  formula 
of  proportion  is  to  be  obtained,  it  must  include 
an  expression  for  the  height  of  the  piers,  and 
another  expression  for  the  anticipated  costliness, 
in  the  matter  of  obtaining  foundations. 

It  is  instructive,  as  giving  some  measure  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  engineer  during  the 
past  sixty  years,  to  compare  the  dimensions  of 
Old  London  Bridge,  according  to  the  survey  of 
it  made  by  Mr.  Giles,  iu  1820,  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Bridge  Lands,  with  some  of 
the  latest  erections  of  large  spans,  both  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States.  The  width  of 
the  river  between  the  abutments  of  London 
Bridge,  according  to  the  survey  quoted,  was 
931  ft.  Of  this  width  no  less  than  406  ft.  10  in., 
or  above  42  per  cent.,  was  occupied  by  the  piers. 
But  a further  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  the  river 
was  offered  by  the  starlings,  or  pile-work  pro- 
tections, to  prevent  the  piers  from  being  under- 
cut by  the  current,  which  amounted  to  293  ft. 
5 in.  This  reduced  the  water-way,  at  low  water, 
to  230  fc.  11  in.,  or  rather  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  normal  width  of  the  river.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  contraction  was  to  produce  a 
row  of  waterfalls  through  the  arches  of  the 
bridge,  in  which  the  river  fell  2 ft.  1 in.  at  neap 
tides,  and  4 ft.  4 in.  at  BpriDgs ; an  extreme 
fall  of  5 ft.  7 in.  having  been  noted  during  the 
occurrence  of  a^higkland  flood,  falling  on  a 
spring-tide  ebb. 

In  contrast  to  this  cumbrous  and  clumsy 
structure,  we  may  cite  the  elaborate  calcula- 
tions brought  by  Professor  Clericetti,  of  Milan, 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
published  in  vol.  lx.  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceed- 
ings of  that  Institution.  The  result,  in  two 
lines,  is,  that  a girder  can  be  constructed  which 
would  bear  its  own  weight  for  a span  of  900 
metres,  and  that  by  the  addition  of  inclined 
steel  cables,  fixed  to  towers  rising  90  metres 
above  the  girders,  a span  of  1,500  metres  might 
be  obtained.  The  pull  upon  the  cable,  in  this 
case,  is  taken  at  20  kilogrammes  for  each  square 
millimetre  of  cross  section,  or  rather  more  than 
13  tons  per  square  inch.  M.  Max  am  Ende 
calculates  the  limiting  span  of  a straight  girder, 
with  struts  and  diagonal  ties,  with  5 tons  strain 
on  the  square  inch,  at  2,870  ft.;  that  for  a 
straight  girder,  with  diagonal  struts  and  diagonal 
ties,  at  4,000  ft.  for  iron,  and  6,000  ft.  for  Bteel, 
with  a strain  of  tons  per  inch.  For  a para- 
bolic bowstring  girder,  the  limiting  span  is 
given  as  3,000  ft.,  the  corresponding  depth  of 
the  girder  being  1,830  ft.  For  the  parabolic 
fish  girder,  this  gentleman  proposes  a limiting 
span  of  4,200  ft.,  with  a depth  of  3,600  ft.,  in 
iron,  and  a span  of  6,300  ft.,  with  a depth  of 
5,400  ft.,  in  steel.  These  are  purely  theoretical 
figures,  and  take  into  account  simply  the  force 
of  gravity. 

As  to  most  of  this,  however,  the  practical 
builder  will  be  content  to  allow  it  to  remain  in 
the  cloudy  limbo  of  algebraical  theory.  What 
is  more  to  the  point  is  to  inquire  of  what  spans 
bridges  have  been  actually  constructed.  We 
can  obtain  some  valuable  information  on  this 
subject  from  a paper  by  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  which  was  read  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1878.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  as  illustrating 
how  far  we  yet  are  from  arriving  at  any  normal 
rules,  suoh  as  we  before  indicated  as  desirable, 
for  the  proportion  between  width  of  span  and 
number  of  piers,  that  in  the  21  columns  in 
which  Mr.  Clarke  tabulates  the  information  of 
which  we  are  about  to  cite  a portion,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  height  of  the  platform  of 
the  bridge  above  the  water  which  it  crosses. 

The  width  of  span,  then,  which  has  been 
obtained  in  the  case  of  sixteen  important  tubular 
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and  girder  bridges,  constructed  of  iron,  np  to 
the  year  1877,  are  as  follows  ___ 


Where  built. 


L Susquehanna  River,  U.8. 

2.  Ohio  River,  U.S. 

3.  St.  Lawrence  River,  Canada 

4.  Ohio  (I’.trkeraberg),  U.8, 

6.  Rhine,  Mayence 

6.  Ohio  (Louisville),  U.S. 

7.  Kentucky  River,  U.S. 

8.  Ohio  (Lousville),  U.S. 

9.  Vistula  (Dirscliau) 

10.  Conway,  N.  Wales 

11.  Ohio  (Cincinnati),  U.S. 

12.  Inn  (Passau) 

13.  Saltash 

14.  Menai  Straits 

15.  Lek,  Holland 

16.  Ohio  (Ciucinnati),  U.S. 


Engineer. 


Phceoix  Bridge  Co. 
J.  H.  Linvillo 
Robt.  Stephenson 
J.  H.  Linvi  le 
Gerber 
Albert  Fink 
C.  S.  Smith 
Albert  Fink 
Lentze 

Robt.  Stephenson 
J.  H.  Linville 


I.  K.  Brunei 
Robt.  Stephenson 
G.  Van  Diesen 

J.  H.  Linville 


The  figures  merely  indicate  the  width  in  feet 
of  the  longest  span  in  each  of  the  bridges  cited. 

To  these  works  should  be  added  the  suspension 
railway  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river,  im- 
mediately above  the  Falls,  which  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  March,  1855.  The  span  of  this  bridge 
is  822  ft.  6 in.  The  height  of  the  platform, 
which  carries  three  lines  of  rails,  of  the  re- 
spective gauges  of  3 ft.  G in.,  4 ft.  8i  in.,  and 
5 ft.  6 in.,  above  the  river,  is  250  ft.  Below  the 
railway  platform  is  suspended  a second  platform 
for  common  road  vehicles.  The  bridge  is  sup- 
ported by  four  wire  cables,  of  10  in.  diameter, 
each  containing  3,640  wires  of  No.  9,  B.  W.  G. 
The  weight  of  the  superstructure  is  750  tons. 
The  supporting  strength  of  the  cables  is 
estimated  at  7,000  tons.  The  bridge  was  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  A. 
Itoebling,  the  engineer  in  chief,  who  was  also 
a manufacturer  of  wire  ropes.  The  cost  was 
about  500,000  dollars,  or  a little  over  152Z.  per 
foot  of  span. 

Of  the  bridges  in  the  table,  those  built  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  over  the  Conway,  in  1848,  the 
Menai  Straits,  in  1850,  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
in  1859,  are  all  tubular  girders,  through  which 
the  trains  run.  The  bridges  numbered  2,  6,  8, 
have  the  top  chords  cast,  the  rest  of  the  girderB 
being  of  rolled  iron.  The  girders  are  quandran- 
gular,  with  pin  connexions.  Numbers  1,  4,  7, 

9,  12,  15,  and  16,  are  all  made  of  rolled  iron. 
The  Saltash  Bridge,  built  by  Mr.  Brunei,  in 
1859,  crosses  the  river  Tamar,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Plymouth,  at  a place  where  the  river 
narrows  to  about  1,100  ft.  wide,  and  has  a depth 
of  70  ft.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  this 
bridge  should  consist  of  seven  openings,  one  of 
250  ft.  and  six  of  100  ft.  each.  But  the  Admi- 
ralty insisted  that  there  should  be  only  four 
spans,  two  of  300,  and  two  of  200  ft.  each,  with 
straight  soffits,  and  a clear  headway  of  100  ft. 
above  high  water.  After  a very  careful  and 
minute  investigation  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
made  by  175  borings,  carried  on  by  aid  of  a 
wrought-iron  cylinder  6 ft.  diameter,  and  85  ft. 
long,  which  was  slung  between  two  gun-brigs,  and 
pitched  at  thirty-five  different  places  on  the 
river,  Mr.  Brunei  decided  upon  adopting  two 
main  spans  of  455  ft.  each,  supported  on  a 
masonry  pier.  For  the  construction  of  this  pier 
a wrought-iron  cylinder,  37  ft.  in  diameter  and 
90  ft.  in  length,  was  sunk  through  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river  to  the  solid  rock.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge,  including  the  adjoin- 
ing land-openings,  is  2,280  ft.  It  consists, 
besides  the  two  main  spans,  of  two  openings  of 
93  ft.,  two  of  S3  ft.  6 in.,  two  78  ft.,  two  of 
72  ft.  6 in.,  and  nine  of  69  ft.  6 in.  each.  The 
central  column,  of  solid  masonry,  35  ft.  in 
diameter,  is  96  ft.  in  height  from  the  rock 
foundation  to  above  high-water  mark.  Upon 
this  are  placed  four  octagonal  columns  of  cast- 
iron,  10  ft.  in  diameter,  carried  up  to  the  level 
of  the  roadway,  which  is  100  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark.  Holding-down  lewis  bolts  were 
let  into  the  solid  rock  on  which  this  pier  was 
built,  with  iron  bars  built  into  the  masonry.  A 
description  of  the  centre  pier  of  this  noble 
bridge,  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Brereton,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
will  be  found  in  vol.  xxi.  of  the  Minutes 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Clarke’s 
paper,  from  which  we  have  cited  the  spans  of 
sixteen  large  bridges,  Mr.  Barlow  compared 
the  efficiency  and  structural  merit  of  the  several 
designs,  according  to  a method  proposed  by 
Professor  Kankine,  which  consists  in  ascertain- 
ing the  limiting  spans  attainable  on  each  system. 
The  bridges  in  question  may  be  arranged  in 
four  classes,  viz., — (1),  quadrangular  girders, 
with  pin-connexions ; (2),  the  Saltash  Bridge, 
which  Mr.  Clarke  calls  a lentioular  girder;  (3), 


lattice  bridges;  and  (4),  tubular  bridges.  Of 
these,  the  six  examples  of  the  first  kind  have 
an  average  limiting  span  of  900  ft.,  the  several 
cases  ranging  from  852  ft.  to  982  ft.  Mr. 
Brunei’s  bridge,  though  of  comparatively  an 
early  date,  has  a limiting  span  of  rather  more 
than  900  ft.  In  the  lattice  bridges,  the  waste  of 
metal  amounts  to  from  40  to  46  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  the  former  structures.  In  the 
tubular  bridges  it  is  still  more ; but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  were  the  first  efforts  to 
introduce  iron  in  large  spans  in  railway  bridges. 

In  looking  at  the  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  that  may  be  gleaned  from  many  of 
the  sixty  volumes  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  we 
are  struck  with  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
show  such  a comparative  view  of  the  cost  of 
these  great  structures  as  would  be  of  service  in 
framing  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
bridge-builder.  The  remarks  which  we  have 
just  quoted  go  in  the  right  direction,  but  they 
only  go  a little  way  in  that  direction.  Mr. 
Douglas  Fox,  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Clarke’s 
paper,  gave  the  counsel  to  avoid  large  spans 
altogether  if  possible,  because,  if  a pier  could 
be  introduced,  even  though  the  cost  were  the 
same,  it  would  be  a great  advantage.  We  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  recommendation. 
But  what  we  want  is,  not  to  have  it  offered  as 
an  opinion ; but  to  have  the  facts  so  clearly 
brought  out  as  to  allow  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. “ The  larger  the  span,  the  greater  the 
risk  in  erection,  and  the  greater  the  cost  in 
maintenance.”  That,  moreover  may  be  true, 
but  again  we  wish  for  proof.  Again,  the  fact 
that  certain  elements  of  strength  are  required 
to  increase,  not  as  the  span,  but  as  the  square  of 
the  span,  is  one  that  needs  being  brought  fully 
out, — so  as  to  show  in  what  manner,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  cost  of  one  opening  of  200  ft. 
span  compares  with  that  of  two  openings  of 
100  ft.  span  each,— taking  the  girders  alone  ; so 
that  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  piers  ac- 
cording to  the  height  of  the  structure.  We 
find  no  attempt  to  bring  this  before  the  profes- 
sional world,  and  we  feel  very  sure  that  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  builders  will  have  reason 
for  gratitude  to  the  writer  who  shall  put  into 
available  form  the  large  mass  of  experience 
which  has  been  attained  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  reply,  made  some  observa- 
tions which  show  that  American  engineers  have 
given  due  attention  to  a subject  on  which  it 
must  be  admitted  that  English  engineers  have 
not  of  late  exhibited  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge. “ A bridge,”  said  this  gentleman  (whose 
address  is  given  as  in  New  York),  “ is  a complex 
structure.  It  has  to  bear  not  only  the  force  of 
gravity,  but  the  side  pressure  of  the  wind.  It 
had  been  said  that  it  was  a simple  matter  to 
provide  against  the  force  of  wind,  but  that  was 
really  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  part  of 
the  problem.  The  most  economical  height  pos- 
sible had  to  be  used  to  resist  the  force  of  gravity ; 
but  then  the  side-pressure  prevented  the  use  of 
an  economical  height ; consequently  the  bridge, 
when  it  was  finished,  was  a compromise  between 
the  results  of  two  forces.  That  was  why  the 
long-span  bridges  were  comparatively  not  so 
high  as  those  of  shorter  span.  In  spans  of  less 
than  200  ft.  the  proportion  of  height  to  span 
was  l-5th  or  l-6th.”  When  we  find  that  this 
outcome  of  American  practice  was  brought 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  May, 
1878,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow  being  in  the  chair,  we 
cannot  avoid  referring  to  the  opinion  we  felt 
bound  to  express  ( ante , p.  39)  with  regard  to 
the  report  of  Messrs.  Hawkshaw,  Bidder,  Harri- 
son, and  Barlow,  as  to  the  adoption  of  10  lb.  as 
side-pressure  on  the  Forth  and  Tay  Bridges. 
In  thi3  country,  when  the  first  bridges  of 
wide  span  were  designed  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
Bon  and  Mr.  Brunei,  the  question  of  wind 
pressure,  although  duly  considered  by  those 
experienced  engineers,  had  not  assumed  the 
importance  which  attached  to  it  in  the  opinion 
of  the  designers  of  the  bridges  on  the  American 
pattern.  We  have  on  record  references  to  in- 
vestigations as  to  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the 
Menai  Bridge,  as  well  as  to  the  wind  action  on 
the  suspension  bridge  of  Telford  over  the  same 
Straits.  But  with  regard  to  the  tubular  girders 
we  might  almost  aB  well  have  inquired  whether 
a storm  of  wind  could  blow  down  the  walls  of 
Conway  Castle,  as  whether  it  could  shift  or  over- 
throw the  great  tubes.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
Saltash  Bridge,  where  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  side  pressure  of  the  wind  was  comparatively 
so  small,  we  have  seen  what  were  the  ponderous 
dimensions  of  the  central  pier.  Those  were  the 


works  of  the  fathers  of  our  railway  system ; i 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  advance  of  ( 
science  since,  it  is  certain  that  Stephenson  and 
Brunei  did  not  build  works  which  it  was  unsafe  f 
to  cross  in  a storm,  were  it  the  fiercest  that  ever  c 
blew  in  our  island.  What  we  feel  to  be  soe 
lamentable,— we  might  use  a stronger  word —is  : 
the  comparison  of  the  evidence  and  arguments  t 
offered  as  to  the  Tay  Bridge  with  the  pncticec 
of  our  two  great  engineers  on  the  one  hand,  and: 
with  the  Btudy,  as  well  as  the  practice,  of  theb 
engineers  of  the  United  States  on  the  other.  Ini 
the  discussion  to  whioh  we  have  referred,  onec 
engineer,  Mr.  E.  W.  Young,  Baid  that  “in  everyr 
bridge  designed  by  him  40  lb.  wind  pressure  pert 
square  foot  had  been  allowed,  and  soourityt 
obtained.”  “ The  difficulty  in  designing  girderei 
of  very  long  span  is  to  get  width  enough  tel 
resist  wind-pressure,”  observes  Mr.  Clarke.  If 
would  bo  well  if  every  student  who  reads  thft 
reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr! 
Barlow  and  Colonel  Yolland,  as  well  as  that  oh 
Mr.  Rothery,  were  also  to  read  with  attentioic 
the  debate  from  which  we  have  made  extracts! 
It  will  strike  them,  we  think,  that  the  degree  a< 
knowledge  of  wind-pressure  that  has  beete 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  Tajf 
Bridge  by  all  those  who  have  given  advice  o i 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  very  far  below  thai 
which  is  common  to  the  engineers  of  America,  o, 
Germany,  and  of  France. 


EXHIBITION  OF  METAL  WORK  IN  PARIS! 

It  is  but  a few  weeks  since  that  the  annuu 
Salon,  with  its  7,000  exhibits,  closed  its  dooro 
and  i ow  we  have  to  announce  the  opening  j;  j 
the  Palais  de  l’lndustiie,  on  Saturday,  July  31sl; 
of  the  sixth  biennial  Exhibition  of  the  “ CentrtJ 
Union  of  the  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry^ 
The  first  of  a special  series  of  exhibitions,  eats 
devoted  to  some  important  branch  of  the  indtdi 
trial  arts,  this  year’s  exhibition  shows  very  prp' 
perly  the  ancient  art  and  industry  of  the  metst; 
worker.  . ■ 

Incomplete  as  naturally  the  show  might  ; I 
expected  to  be  at  this  early  Btage,  it  is  n 
difficult  to  judge  of  its  character.  Amidst  the  coe 
fusion,  the  hammering,  and  the  general  arrangD 
ment  of  tardy  exhibits,  an  order  is  observabil 
and  by  the  excellent  management  of  the  prer 
dent,  M.  Henri  Bouilhet,  we  shall  in  a few  dal 
see  “ cosmos  ” issue  from  all  this  apparer 
“ chaos.”  When  all  is  arranged  (particular 
the  museum,  not  opened  on  Saturday)  those  3 
terested  will  have  it  in  their  power,  betvrev 
this  and  the  middle  of  November,  to  examh 
with  care  the  interesting  collection  of  objeji 
which  have  been  gathered  together  under  t 
hospitable  roof  of  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrl 
which,  since  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1855, 1, 
opened  wide  its  doors  and  afforded  shelter  a 
ample  space  for  so  many  artistic  and  indiil 
trial  wonders,  not  alone  of  France,  but  of  f 
world.  | 

The  promise  is  sufficiently  extensive  in  : 
show  that  is  made  by  the  various  trados  c t 
nected  with  the  great  metal  industry  ; theul 
trospective  museum,  with  its  specimens  of  f 
work  of  the  past ; the  working  drawings  i t 
industrial  compositions, — among  these  a mil 
ber  by  Yiollet-le-Duc  ; a series  of  models  si 
decorative  paintings  by  contemporary  artrli 
completed  by  the  various  competitions  t 
will  be  held  during  the  exhibition,  add  to  r 
the  various  other  attractions  of  a more  popi^ 
nature  which  are  never  wanting  in  a Frer; 
“Exposition,”  and  it  will  be  seen,  we  think,  1,s 
the  Union  Centrale  have  skilfully  prepared  t a 
campaign  for  1880. 

Those  who  remember  the  modest  comment 
ment  of  this  society,  and  its  comfortable  6 
narrow  quarters  in  the  old  Palais  Royale  e| 
Place  des  Yosges  of  to-day),  and  who  may  el 
then  have  derived  instruction  from  its  x : 
selected  library,  may  congratulate  the  promcn)- 
of  this  society  on  the  enormous  progress  \i 
have  made  in  carrying  out  their  original  ainl 

A demur  is  often  expressed  in  England)! 
only  as  to  the  desirability  of  these  great  shall 
but  with  the  general  public,  and  even  with! 
various  professions,  Buch  exhibitions  are  v 
troublesome  and  “boring”;  but  whether  rd 
that  the  French  people  can  stand  a great: 


* What  this  progress  has  been  (particularly  in  coddd 
with  the  tapestry  exhibition  of  1876,  the  last  held,  1, 
which  reference  was  made  in  these  columns)  the  Freir 
and  Vice-president  showFd  in  the  two  speeches  mr 
the  close  of  the  exhibition,  and  reprinted  as  an  mtx. 
tion  to  the  present  catalogue. 
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more  “ boring  ” than  others  (as  they  seem  to 
show  by  the  patience  with  which  they  can  sit 
oat  lengthy  performances,  or  twenty-five  minute 
entr'actes ),  or  that  they  are  sound  in  their 
appreciation  of  exhibitions,  it  is  certainly  the 
case  that  rarely  in  Paris  does  one  hear  any 
person  complain  of  being  “ bored  ” at  the  Palais 
de  l’Industrie. 

This  great  difficulty  overcome,  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
means  to  attain  the  chief  aim  of  the  exhibition, 
whether  it  be  artistic,  industrial,  or  scientific. 
The  importance  of  this  question  may  be  judged 
when  it  is  remembered  how,  through  a miscon- 
ception of  the  requirements  of  the  public,  the 
excellent  and  interesting  series  of  technical  ex- 
hibitions which  were  to  be  annually  held  at  South 
Kensington  miserably  collapsed.  In  Paris  the 
success  of  each  succeeding  exhibition  is  proved 
to  be  greater  than  the  last,  a faot  encouraging 
to  those  who  have  expressed  it  as  their  opinion 
that  exhibitions  have  now  entered  entirely  into 
the  needs  and  habits  of  modern  existence. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  valid  arguments 
that  can  be  brought  against  some  of  the 
exhibitions  recently  held  is  their  too  general 
character,  in  which,  by  their  very  vastness,  any 
Bpooial  aim  has  been  overlooked.  This  having 
been  admitted,  we  cannot  too  warmly  thank 
those  who,  resisting  the  fascinations  of  pecuniary 
success  and  popularity,  have  determined  that 
the  exhibition  under  their  management  shall 
prove  of  a character  purely  instructive  in  its 
highest  sense.  In  reality  both  the  public  and 
the  professional  world  are  gainers  by  this  arrange- 
ment. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  tell  the  direction 
that  the  industrial  arts  might  have  taken  un- 
affected by  the  impetus  given  to  them  by  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Art  in  its  application 
to  industry  was  rapidly  passing  even  beyond  the 
influence  of  tradition,  and  normal  as  may  have 
been  the  cause  which  led  to  the  revival,  we  may 
at  length  feel  that  we  are  progressing  on  the 
road  to  a more  general  spread  of  refined  taste, 
which,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  not  so  universal 
in  the  past  as  many  either  believe  or  would 
make  us  believe.  The  foundation  of  the  nume- 
rous museums  and  schools  which  have  followed 
•on  the  art  revival  of  the  middle  of  the  century, — 
never  can  sufficient  credit  be  given  to  the  great 
promoter  of  the  movement,  Prince  Albert, — the 
artistic  agitation  in  favour  of  a return  to  tradi- 
tional art,  fostered  by  equally  earnest  literary 
support ; the  foundation  of  societies  and  journals, 
have  all  influenced  powerfully  within  twenty 
years  the  relations  of  art  and  industry  to  each 
other.  In  all  civilised  countries  the  same  move- 
ment is  to  be  traced  ; in  England  and  America 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  are  leading  to 
results  which  are  to  the  utmost  degree  satis- 
factory when  the  short  time  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration during  which  thenew  teach  ing  has  been 
practised.  In  Prance,  the  decadence  into  which 
the  industrial  arts  had  fallen  a generation  or  so 
since  aroused,  as  it  ha  I in  England,  the  energy  of 
the  more  thoughtful  and  observant ; it  was  felt 
that  some  effort  must  be  made  to  arrest  the 
industrial  arts,  too  evidently  on  their  downward 
slope.  Much  was  said  and  written  at  the  time 
by  professors  and  professional  critics,  and 
eventually  a society  was  formed, — the  aims  of 
which  we  have  already  discussed  in  these 
pages, — the  title  of  which  suffices  to  show  the 
direction  in  which  the  members  desired  to  act 
upon  the  public,  the  “ Central  Union  of  the  Fine 
Arts  applied  to  Industry.” 

The  consideration  of  the  fine  arts  in  their 
application  to  industrial  purposes  was  a subject 
of  no  small  importance ; the  society  have  not 
shrunk  from  their  task,  and  have  steadily  been 
carrying  out  the  intention  of  their  originators. 
The  present  exhibition  forms  a portion  of  the 
plan,  but  it  is  not  alone  on  this  means  that  the 
society  relies.  In  addition  to  its  excellent  work- 
ing library,*  it  affords  a series  of  lectui’es 
treating  always  of  art  in  its  application  to  indus- 
trial purposes ; and  competitions  open  to  students 
of  Paris  and  the  provinces.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  in  every  way  to  further  in  the  mind 
of  the  designer  and  the  workman  a sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  beautiful  in  connexion  with 
the  useful, — an  aim  which  is  so  rarely  attained 
in  this  essentially  utilitarian  age. 

* From  a recently-published  monthly  report  we  learn 
that  during  March  and  April  of  this  year  respectively  some 
365  and  607  artists  and  artisans,  sculptors,  painters,  de- 
signers, engravers,  chisellera,  decorators,  architects, 
jewellers,  cabinet  - makers,  lithographers,  and  others, 
worked  in  the  library  of  the  Society.  In  March  520  works, 
in  April  635,  were  consulted.  This,  for  a private  institu- 
tion, is  a satisfactory  pieco  of  statistics. 


If  there  is  a want  of  the  beauty  which  the 
artists  of  the  past  so  universally  placed  in  their 
simplest  work,  may  not  a reason  be  sought  in 
the  absence  of  our  respect  for  the  traditions  of 
those  older  masters  of  ours,  who  themselves  in 
every  work  they  produced  showed  so  religious 
a worship  of  their  predecessors  ? Without  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  past, 
how  can  we  hope  to  do  more  than  did  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  his  island,  puzzle  out  with  infinite 
difficulty  the  objects  which  he  needed  for  daily 
life,  and  to  the  construction  of  which  he  had 
never  before  devoted  a moment’s  thought  ? 
Availing  ourselves  of  the  lessons  of  the  past,  we 
may  leave  valuable  instruction  for  the  future. 

As  an  important  factor  in  the  education 
of  the  designer  and  the  workman,  this  know- 
ledge of  what  his  predecessors  have  done  cannot 
be  too  constantly  brought  forward ; and  the 
“retrospective”  museums  which  the  French  so 
successfully  prepare,  and  which  form  a marked 
feature  in  the  educational  scheme  of  the  Union 
Centrale,  form  an  admirable  school  for  the  young 
artist  and  the  young  artisan,  who  have  by  our 
modern  system, — in  which  the  hard  and  useful 
apprenticeship  of  the  past  is  abolished, — so 
much  to  learn.  Nothing  more  curiously  showed 
the  deficiency  of  even  the  most  ordinary  technical 
education  than  the  recent  competition  for  a 
design  in  metal,  held  by  the  Union  Centrale, 
and  of  which  we  had  intended  to  speak  before 
now.  In  the  designs,  Bkilful  as  they  were,  it 
was  easy  to  detect  the  absolute  insufficiency  of 
the  knowledge  indispensable  to  every  artist,  an 
ignorance  of  the  most  simple  elements  of  archi- 
tecture. It  seems,  wrote  a French  journal  at 
the  time,  as  if  our  designers  had  a profound 
contempt  for  seriouB  and  methodical  study. 
“This,”  continues  the  same  critic,  “must  be 
remedied,  for  it  is  by  the  order  and  severe  nature 
of  their  system  of  study  that  the  progress  of  our 
rivals  has  become  visible,  if  not  formidable, — a 
fact  which  would  permit  one  to  consider  that  we 
should  end  by  allowing  ourselves  to  be  beaten 
if  we  did  not  add  to  our  natural  qualities  those 
of  the  respectable  artificer,  by  the  aid  of  which 
neighbours,  far  less  gifted  than  ourselves,  have 
already  made  rapid  advances.” 

Let  us  respect,  therefore,  the  lessons  of  the 
past, — a piece  of  advice  which  at  first  sight 
might  appear  somewhat  needless,  were  it  not 
for  many  who,  in  their  search  for  originality, 
would  wish  to  ignore  the  bygone  days.  Such 
workers  can  never  hope  to  attain  their  object ; 
their  originality  will  alone  manifest  itself  as  they 
find  their  minds  better  stored  with  the  know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  done  before  them. 

Those  who  may  take  the  gloomy  view  of  the 
uselessness  of  any  attempt  to  rouse  the  artistic 
sentiment  in  our  nineteenth-century  souls,  who 
somewhat  despairingly  speak  of  “ the  whole 
current  of  human  life  setting  resolutely  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  artistic  production,”  and 
who  complain  that  we  now  possess  “ no  love  of 
beauty,  no  sense  of  the  outward  dignity  of 
things,  and,  as  a corollary,  no  dignity,  no  come- 
liness for  the  most  part  in  their  outward  re- 
spect ” ;*  those,  we  repeat,  who  take  this 
gloomy  view  of  our  nineteenth-century  exist- 
ence may  be  right,  for  an  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  human  race 
shows  us  that  its  progress  has  not  been  uninter- 
ruptedly continuous ; in  the  past  the  search 
after  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  has  not  been 
invariably  pursued  with  complete  success.  In 
citing,  therefore,  the  past  as  our  teacher  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  a wise  discretion  must 
be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  production  of  a 
period  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  learned  in  the  history 
of  bygone  days,  to  direct  those  under  their 
control  to  the  two  most  important  points  in  all 
education, — what  to  emulate  and  what  to  avoid  $ 
from  what  encouragement  is  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived ; from  what  warning  lessons  are  to  be 
obtained. 


Richmond. — Mr.  John  Barran,  M.P.,  re- 
cently  laid  the  memorial-stone  of  a new  Baptist 
Chapel  in  Duke-street.  The  freehold  site  has 
cost  1,5001.,  which  includes  a valuable  building 
now  on  a portion  of  the  ground.  The  new  chapel 
will  be  octagonal,  faced  with  Btone,  and  carried 
out  in  the  Early  Gothic  style.  It  will  seat 
eventually  between  700  and  800  persons.  There 
will  be  school-accommodation  and  class-rooms. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  building  is 
3,500 1. 


* Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 


A CAXTON  MEMORIAL. 

The  recent  Printers’  Exhibition  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington,  following  the  Caxton 
oelebration  held  at  South  Kensington  three 
years  ago,  has  given  to  all  those  who  were  able 
to  be  present  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  mystery  of  the  art  of  printing 
during  the  past  four  hundred  years. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few 
persons  indeed  who  have  given  their  attention 
to  any  extent  in  the  reading  of  current  litera- 
ture, who  have  not  heard  of  William  Caxton,  the 
first  English  printer  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
venture  to  believe  that  there  are  a great  many 
individuals  who,  while  knowing  the  name  of  the 
Westminster  printer,  are  nevertheless  totally 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and,  what  is  more,  know  nothing  of  the 
hardships  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  professional 
capacity, — of  his  remarkable  perseverance  and 
industry,  which,  by  a very  Bmall  beginning,  has 
produced  that  great  power,  the  printing-press, 
to  which,  and  to  those  who  have  laboured  at 
it,  from  William  Caxton’s  time  to  our  own,  the 
readers  of  this  journal,  and  of  every  other 
printed  sheet  of  paper,  are  so  greatly  indebted. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  a very  worthy 
disciple  of  Caxton,  very  truly  remarked,  some 
forty  years  ago,  “The  object  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  is  not  to  render  men  dis- 
contented with  their  lot, — to  make  the  peasant 
yearn  to  become  an  artisan,  orthe  artisan  dream 
of  the  honours  and  riches  of  a profession, — but 
to  give  the  means  of  content  to  those  who,  for 
the  most  part,  must  necessarily  remain  in  that 
station  which  requires  great  Belf-denial  and  great 
endurance,  but  which  is  capable  of  becoming 
not  only  a condition  of  comfort,  but  of  enjoy- 
ment, through  the  exercise  of  these  very  virtues, 
in  connexion  with  a desire  for  that  improvement 
of  the  understanding  which,  to  a large  extent, 
is  independent  of  rank  and  riches.”  Next,  there- 
fore, to  the  sustentation  of  the  body,  must 
naturally  come  the  improvement  of  the  mind,— 
and  in  working  to  this  end,  Caxton  and  his 
descendants  have  earned, — nobly  earned,  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  mankind  at  large. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  the  life  of 
Caxton,  but  only  to  give  a few  facts  in  connexion 
with  his  career,  as  a preface  to  our  present 
article,  which  we  have  thought,  best  to  entitle 
a Caxton  Memorial.  The  subject  - matter  is 
derived  from  the  very  interesting  church- 
wardens’ books  of  St.  Margaret’s  parish,  West- 
minster,— in  which  parish  Caxton  worked  at 
his  press  and  died, — and  which  books  contain  a 
remarkable  account,  in  their  various  entries,  of 
the  remarkable  times  in  which  our  printer  lived. 
For  these  extracts  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T. 
C.  Noble,  who,  through  the  great  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Farrar,  and  the  churchwardens,  .Messrs. 
Helder  & Hockridge,  has  been  permitted,  to 
have  free  access  to  and  to  carefully  examine 
these  very  interesting  records. 

It  was  about  the  year  1422,  and  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  that  William  Caxton  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born,  and  in  1437-8  an  entry  in  the 
books  of  the  Mercers’  Company  of  the  City  of 
London  informs  us  he  and  John  Large  paid 
four  shillings  as  a fee  upon  being  bound  appren- 
tices to  Robert  Large,  who  was  an  alderman  of 
the  City,  and  resided  in  the  Old  Jewry.  But  at 
the  end  of  three  years  Alderman  Large  died, 
and  the  young  ’prentice  lad  was  “turned  over” 
to  a new  master.  We  next  hear  of  him  at 
BrugeB,  engaged  in  the  wool-trade,  in  which  the 
mercers  dealt  largely,  and  in  1 162  he  is  named 
as  “ Governor  of  the  English  Nation  abroad,” 
and  copies  of  several  letters  to  him,  in  that 
capacity, — one  dated  as  late  as  June  3,  1467, 
— are  still  preserved  in  the  Mercers’  books. 

In  1468  was  solemnised  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  it 
was  then,  probably,  that  William  Caxton  first 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  duke,  to  whom, 
with  two  other  mercers,  he  was  a trade  ambas- 
sador in  1469.  It  was  in  this  year,  too,  we  first 
find  him  appearing  in  print  as  a literary,  man, 
commencing,  as  he  tells  us,  a translation  of 
Lefevre’s  “ Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye, 
which,  under  the  patronage  of,  and  as  a servant 
to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  he  completed  in 
September,  1471.  It  would  appear  he  made 
several  MS.  copies  of  this  work,  which,  pleas- 
ing the  nobility,  brought  him  so  many  orders 
that  he  began  to  think  what  was  the  best  way 
of  supplying  the  demand.  Itwasaveiy  simple 
circumstance,  it  is  true,  but  to  it  the  world 
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at  large  ia  indebted  for  tbe  introduction  of  the  ' 
art  of  printing  into  England,  and  the  work  < 
waa  tbe  first  book  printed  in  the  English 
language.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  copy,  ’ 
■with  the  autograph  of  Elizabeth  Grey,  the 
Queen  of  Edward  TV.,  was  purchased  at  the  ; 
celebrated  Eoxburghe  sale,  in  1812,  for  one 
thousand  guineas,  and  this  book,  it  may  be  ; 
remembered,  was  exhibited  in  a glass  case  on 
a velvet  cushion  at  the  Caxton  celebration.  It 
was  probably  printed  at  Bruges  in  1474,  and  in 
it  Caxton  explains  its  history  in  these  words  : — 

“ And  for  as  moche  as  in  the  wrytyng  of  the 
same  my  Penne  is  worn,  myn  hande  wery  & not 
stedfast  myn  eyen  dimed  with  overmoche  lokyng 
on  the  whit  paper,  and  my  corage  not  so  prone 
and  redy  to  labours  as  hit  hath  been,  and  that 
age  crepeth  on  me  dayly  and  feebleth  all  the 
bodye,'and  also  be  cause  I have  promysid  to 
dynerce  gentil  men  and  to  my  frendes  to 
addresse  to  hem  as  hastely  as  I myght  this 
sayd  book,  Therfor  I have  practysed  & lerned 
at  my  grete  charge  and  [dispense  to  ordeyne 
this  said  book  in  Prynte  after  the  manor  & 
forme  as  ye  may  here  see  and  is  not  wreton 
with  penne  and  ynke  as  other  bokes  ben.” 

It  was  in  1475  or  1476  that  William  Caxton 
(and  Colard  Mansion,  who  assisted  him  in  these 
early  prints)  issued  a translation  of  Cessolis’s 
“ Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,”  and  the  same 
year,  or  early  in  1477,  he  must  have  left  Bruges 
for  England.  It  was  a momentous  time  for  this 
country,  and  readers  of  this  journal  will  readily 
understand  why,  when  they  are  teld  that  within 
a few  months  after,  the  first  book  printed  in 
England  with  a date  was  issued  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 

Mr.  Blades,  in  his  interesting  and  very  valu- 
able “Life  of  Caxton,”  tells  us  that  “his 
arrangements  for  settling  in  England,  the 
engagement  of  assistants,  with  all  the  other 
matters  inseparable  from  a novel  undertaking, 
must  have  occupied  a considerable  portion  of 
time.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  that  about  the 
latter  end  of  1476  Caxton  commenced  his  new 
career  in  this  country,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong.” 
One  thiDg,  however,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  we 
find  the  imprint  to  “The  Dictes  and  Notable 
Wise  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,” — “Emprynted 
by  me,  Wylliam  Caxton,  at  Westmestre,  1477,” 
and  this  would  appear  to  have  been  issued,  or, 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  book  itself, — “ fynisshed 
the  xviij.  day  of  the  moneth  of  Novembre,” — 
thns  clearly  establishing  a precise  date  for  the 
commencement  of  printing  in  England. 

From  1477  to  the  year  1485  we  have  nume- 
rous works  from  his  press,  and  it  ia  noticeable 
how  curiously  his  colophons  vary.  Thus,  in  the 
“ Chronicles  of  England,”  issued  just  400  years 
ago, — in  1480, — we  first  read  of  the  press  as 
“ In  thabbey  of  Westmynstre  by  London  ” ; in 
1483  as  “at  Westmestre,”  as  well  as  “in 
thabbey  of  Westmynstre  ” ; in  1484  “ in  West- 
mynstre  besyde  London”  ; and  in  1485  “in 
thabbey  Westmestre,” — all  leading  us  to  sup- 
pose he  was  carrying  on  two  printing-offices. 
Then,  again,  we  have  a handbill,  which  Earl 
Spencer  has  a copy  of,  5 in.  by  7 in.  in  size, 
desiring  his  customers  to  come  “ to  Westmo- 
nester  in  to  the  Almonesrye  at  the  reed  pale,” 
which  was  probably  issued  about  1478  or  14S0, 
all  which  addresses,  Mr.  Blades  concludes,  meant 
but  one  place  ; that  “ thabbey  ” was  really  the 
precincts;  that  in  the  precincts  was  the 
Almonry,  where  alms  were  given  to  the  poor, 
and  Lady  Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII„ 
erected  almshouses ; that  this  Almonry  existed, 
not  on  the  site  of  Henry  VIL’s  Chapel,  as  has 
been  eo  often  asserted,  but  was  “ west  south- 
west of  the  Abbey  towers  ” ; and,  finally,  that 
the  old  house,  which  has  been  so  often  pictured 
as  the  building  where  Caxton  did  his  printing, 
and  from  the  timber  of  which,  when  it  was 
pulled  down  in  1846,  were  made  countless  walk-  ‘ 
ing-sticks  and  snuff-boxes,  was  in  reality  a house 
erected  long  after  Caxton’s  time, — so  recent  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. ! 

Therefore  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Pale, — and 
this  was  not  a red  pole  or  a red  paling,  as  often 
asserted,  but  a shield  in  heraldry  so  called, — 
Caxton  worked,  lived,  and  died.  During  the 
years  1477-1490  he  was  a notable  man  in  his 
parish,  as  may  readily  be  supposed.  He  attended 
the  audit  of  the  churchwardens’  accounts,  we 
know  (by  those  existing  having  his  name 
inserted  by  the  scribe),  in  1480,  1482,  and  1484. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Guild  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  Assumption,  held  in  the  church ; and  in 
1491,  close  upon  seventy  years  of  age,  he  passed 
away  in  the  very  midst  of  the  work  he  loved  so 
well,  for  Wynken  de  Worde’s  colophon  to  the 


“ Vitas  Patrum  ” tells  us  it  was  “ translated  oute 
of  Frenche  into  Englisshe  by  William  Caxton,  of 
Westmynstre,  late  deed,  and  fynysshed  at  the 
laste  day  of  hys  lyff.”  This  was  bringing  matters 
to  a pretty  close  ending  even  at  that  early  date ; 
and  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  time  of 
his  death,  yet,  fortunately  for  us,  there  are  the 
accounts  containing  his  burial  still  in  existence, 
very  religiously  preserved,  as  may  be  supposed, 
in  the  parish  in  which  he  died, — St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster.  Towards  the  end  of  the  church- 
wardens’ account  for  the  years  1490-1492,  some 
time  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1491,  we  find 
the  entry  of  his  funeral,  costing  6s.  8d.  for  the 
four  torches  used  on  the  occasion,  and  6d.  for 
ringing  the  knell  from  the  bell  in  the  church 
tower,  payments  which  seem  not  very  exces- 
sive for  burying  a great  man,  but,  according  to 
the  other  entries,  very  much  higher  than  the 
majority  of  funerals  then  cost. 

Again,  we  have  it  printed  in  “ Scala  Perfec- 
tion^,” in  1493,  that  the  book  was  finished  “in 
William  Caxston’s  hous,”  while  in  Lyndewode’s 
“ Constitutiones,”  in  1496,  we  find  the  source  of 
its  printing  to  have  been  “ Apud  Westmonaste- 
rium  in  domo  Caxston,”  thus  showing  that  the 
good  work  still  continued  at  the  old  press.  Of 
this  William  Lyndewode,  it  may  be  remembered, 
some  curious  particulars  were  given  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1852,  when  his  body 
was  discovered  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  that 
year  (“  Archaeologia,”  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  406-430). 
He  was  formerly  rector  of  All  Saints,  Bread- 
street,  in  the  City  of  London,  and  died  bishop 
of  St.  David’s,  in  1446,  and  at  the  opening  of 
his  coffin  in  1852,  the  late  George  Cruikshank 
made  an  etching  of  his  head,  which  is  very  rare, 
if  not  unique,  and  which  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Noble. 

Although  we  should  have  supposed  that 
William  Caxton  made  a will,  yet  after  a lengthy 
search  no  trace  of  one  could  be  found  by  Mr. 
Blades.  He  surmises  that  our  printer  had 
nothing  to  leave  beyond  his  stock-in-trade  ; and 
if  this  surmise  is  correct,  then  the  possibility 
ocours  of  his  having  arranged  before  his  death 
who  should  sucoeed  to  his  estate.  There  are 
entries  in  the  churchwardens’  accounts  of  the 
“bequest  of  William  Caxton”  of  a number  of 
his  “ Golden  Legend,” — probably  the  second 
edition  of  the  book  which  was  printed ; and  we 
find  the  parish  was  paid  for  sixteen  copies 
between  the  years  1496  and  1504.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  accounts  for  1492-1494, — the  two 
years  following  Caxton’s  death, — are  missing; 
but  in  the  receipts  for  1494-1496,  nothing  is 
mentioned.  In  the  first  year’s  account  for 
1496-8  we  find  three  copies  sold  for  6s.  8d.  each, 
“ of  thee  printed  boks  that  were  bequothen  to  the 
church  behove  by  William  Caxston”;  in  1498- 
1500  there  were  disposed  of  ten  copies,  viz.,  one 
each  at  5s.,  5s.  6d.,  5s.  10d.,  and  5s.  lid.,  four 
at  5s.  8d.,  and  two  for  10s.  4d. ; in  1500-2,  two 
copies  realised  5s.  each ; and  the  last  copy, 
which  was  sold  in  the  first  year  of  1502-4 
brought  in  5s.  8d., — sum  total  of  the  sixteen 
copies,  44.  10s.  lid.  Of  course,  the  value  of 
money  four  centuries  ago  was  very  different  to 
what  it  is  now  : the  entries  which  we  shall  quote 
hereafter  will  prove  that ; but  as  an  illustration 
of  the  value  of  the  “ Golden  Legend  ” in  our 
day,  we  may  remark  that  in  1S12  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe’s  copy  sold  for  31L,  and  J.  D.  Gard- 
ner’s copy  in  1854  brought  in  2301.,  and  became 
the  property  of  the  Duke  d’Aumale ; and  that 
no  perfect  copy  of  the  book  is  known. 

Of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  the  church- 
wardens sold  their  copies,  William  Ryoll  pur- 
chased two,  "the  parisshe  prest ” one.  Single 
copies  were  sold  to  four  others, — one  to  “ Elys 
bokebynder,”  seven  to  William  Geisse  or  Geyse, 
and  one  (in  the  first  year  1498 — 1500)  was 
(“solde  in  Westmynster  Halle”  for  5s.  8d., 
establishing,  as  we  presume,  the  fact  of  there 
having  been  booksellers  in  the  hall  at  this  early 
period ; while  at  the  same  time  in  that  year 
there  is  actually  an  entry,  “ Rewarded  to  John 
Roff  for  the  selling  of  a legende”  one  penny, — 
not  a ruinous  commission,  one  will  certainly 
exclaim. 

In  1820  the  Roxburghe  Club  desired  to  raise 
a monument  to  Caxton  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  reader  will  suppose  that  was  a very 
easy  matter.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  as 
difficult  sixty  years  ago  to  get  a monument  into 
that  sanctuary  for  the  record  of  the  deeds  of  a 
great  man  as  it  has  been  sixty  years  later  to 
keep  one  out  of  it, — the  only  difference  being, 
one  was  to  the  memory  to  a simple  printer,  yet 
to  whom  the  world  is  so  greatly  indebted,  and 
the  other  was  to  a young  prince  to  whom  the 


world  owed  nothing.  However,  the  West- 
minster  Abbey  authorities  prevented  Caxton’s 
tablet  to  be  erected  within  the  Abbey  in  1820; 
but  the  nation  was  not  to  be  even  then  readily 
insulted,  for  the  authorities  of  St.  Margaret’s! 
Church  gladly  accepted  the  trust ; and  there  it 
rests  to  this  day. 

The  next  thing  noticeable  is  the  total  absence 
of  any  reliable  item  referring  to  the  family  oi 
our  printer.  It  is  true  that  in  the  first  year’s 
accounts  for  1478-14S0  we  find  “ Item  the  day; 
of  burying  of  William  Caxton  ” for  two  torches 
and  four  tapers  “ at  a lowe  masse,”  twenty 
pence,  and  this  William  Dibdin  assumes  to  have 
been  our  printer’s  father.  In  1464,  at  the  buryr 
ing  of  “Oliver  Cawston,”  8d.  was  received  fof 
four  tapers ; in  the  first  year  of  the  Guild 
accounts  (1475-1478)  a “ John  Caxston  ” pain 
6s.  8d.  upon  admission  as  a brother;  in  the 
first  year  (1490-1492)  there  was  received 
“attebureyng  of  Mawde  Caxston  ” 3s.  2d.  “ for 
torches  and  tapres,”  and  in  the  second  yea? 
(1494-1496)  “atte  burying  of  Richard  Caxton, ’n 
2d.  These,  with  the  entry  relating  to  the 
printer  himself,  are  all  that  can  be  found  rei 
lating  to  the  name  in  any  of  the  accounts  prei 
served  between  the  years  1460  and  1510 ; brn 
whether  either  of  them  was  a relative  to  “our.i 
William  Caxton  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  sayi 

Having  thus  given  a few  details  relating  t< : 
the  man  himself,  we  now  propose  illustrating 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  among  us  a 
Westminster,  by  aid  of  the  parish  account® 
between  the  years  1477  and  1492,  for  the  prer 
servation  of  which  the  authorities  of  St.  Maia 
garet’s  are  to  be  commended,  seeing  that  that 
parish  passed  through,  and  was  most  closele 
associated  with  the  men  of,  a former  j age  wh! 
in  troubled  times  were  little  respecters  o i 
ancient  records,  ancient  customs,  or  even  person) 
themselves. 

In  giving  in  print  for  the  first  time  maun 
curious  items  from  these  interesting  book»t 
whioh  Mr.  Noble  ha3  very  carefully  extractece 
we  would  but  remark  that  the  reader  mutn 
judge  for  himself  of  the  relative  value  of  monen 
of  four  centuries  ago  and  now,  for  no  reliablt 
valuation  can  be  given.  It  must  bo  presume) 
that  from  ten  to  twenty  times  would  probablt 
be  the  limit,  according  to  the  article  or  circum: 
stance  of  the  case.  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  wtr 
in  1830  edited  the  wardrobe  accounts  • 
Edward  IY.  and  the  privy  purse  expenses  «; 
Elizabeth  of  York,  gives  some  equally  cnrioic 
items  to  those  we  now  give.  For  the  support  <ti 
the  queen’s  two  nephews  and  niece,  two  femair 
servants,  and  a groom,  13s.  4d.  a week  wst 
allowed  ! The  board  wages  of  the  “ Fool,” — 1-| 
no  means  a fool, — was  2s.  a month.  A surgeonx 
fee  for  going  from  London  to  Richmond  to  visi 
the  queen  was  13s.  4d.,  while  workmen’s  wagig 
were  at  the  rate  of  6d.  a day  ! A pair  of  shorn 
for  the  fool  cost  6d.,  and  a pair  for  the  queen  In 
Beer  cost  2s.  8d.  a barrel,  while  two  shirts  co:< 
Is.  5d. ; and  sixteen  rowers  for  conveying  bl 
majesty  in  a barge  from  Baynard’s  Castle  ? 
Westminster  in  1502  had  4d.  each,  and  tit 
master  Is.  4d.  These  prefatory  notes  will  gi’’; 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  interesting  conten-i 
of  the  Westminster  parochial  accounts,  whio$ 
we  now  intend  to  quote. 

1478-14S0. 

This  account  is  from  the  7th  of  May,  1478, !,! 
the  18th  of  May,  1480  (John  Wycam  am 
Nicholas  Wollestroft  being  churchwardens),  aiol 
consists  of  forty-five  written  quarto  parchmew 
pages.  The  first  year’s  receipts  amounted  1 1 
33J.  16s.  4d.,  and  the  second  year’s  to  344.  lfl) 
25d., — and  a farthing  at  that  date  was  an  iii 
portant  item.  The  payments  for  the  two  yea?;1 
came  to  21Z.  I2s.  6d.  and  23 1.  6s.  7d.,  leaving  ci 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  23J.  10s.  5§5i 
in  favour  of  the  churchwardens  for  1480-8-1 
And  although  all  the  items  appear  very  triflinii 
they  were  not  so  at  that  date.  William  Caxta 
was  one  of  the  parishioners  present  at  the  audn: 

The  general  account  of  receipts  chiefly  coci 
sisted  of  payments  made  for  torches  and  tapep 
used  at  the  burial  of  the  inhabitants ; but  at  t 
end  of  the  accounts  there  were  seventeen  iteie: 
owing,  the  whole  of  which  was  but  31.  12s.  4 
They  would  thus  appear  to  have  given  erect! 
for  such  matters  at  that  day ; for  “ Willidi 
Sampson  Brewer  in  Totehilstrete  oweth  for  t 
buriall  of  his  child,  for  4 tapers,  8d.”  [In  n 
cases  we  shall  use  modern  figures  in  specifyiy 
amounts.]  Then,  again,  we  find  “ the  wife  e 
Nicholas  Wollestroft  oweth  for  his  buryiir 
108.,”  and  “ for  4 tapers  at  the  moneths  myn, 
of  the  same  Nicholas,  12d,”  In  the  first  yea? 
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receipts  we  And  there  was  received  “ the  day  of 
burying  of  William  Trollop  for  2 tapers,”  2d. 
May  we  be  permitted  to  ask  what  relation  was 
this  William  Trollop  of  1479  to  the  celebrated 
builder  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  parish 
400  years  afterwards?  ,cTke  brynging  in  of 
2 Btraunge  torches  in  the  chirche  at  crystynyng 
of  a child  ” was  8d.,  and  “ for  4 tapers  w‘  onr 
lady  candilstykkys,”  3s.  4d. ; but  what  the 
occasion  was  at  which  they  were  used  is  not 
specified. 

The  burials  of  individuals  ranged  from  2d. 
paid  for  two  tapers,  “ at  the  burying  of  Elizabeth 
Dennam,”  to  the  extravagant  sum  of  17s.  2d. 
paid  “ the  day  of  burying  of  John  Wytteney  for 
4 torches  and  4 tapers,  and  the  pytte  and  the 
belle,”  consequently,  Westminster  that  day  was 
witness  to  “ a grand  funeral.”  “ The  yeres 
mynde  of  Sir  Thomas  Grey  for  4 tapers,’’  cost 
12d. ; and  this  year’s  mind  was  the  religious 
ceremony  in  the  church,  held  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  knight’s  death,  when  his  soul,  his  'wife’s 
soul,  his  mother’s  aud  father’s  souls,  and  all 
Christian  souls,  were  probably  prayed  for.  For 
“burying  of  a child  from  Saynt  Albons”  2d. 
was  received ; and  if  this  meant  St.  Albans, 
Herts,  the  child  was  brought  (for  those  times) 
a very  long  way.  In  all  these  accounts  the  vast 
majority  of  funeral  payments  were  2d.,  and 
sometimes  the  entries  were  very  vague  about 
names;  for  instanoe, “one  Crystopherof  Knyght- 
brigge,”  and  “ a brewer’s  wife  fro.  Charyng 
Crosse,”  the  latter  costing  for  four  tapers  8d. 
The  burial  of  “ John  Shordyche  ” cost  2d.,  while 
that  of  “ Sir  Alexander  ” was  4d. ; but  the  most 
interesting  entry  of  this  year’s  account  is  “ Item, 
the  day  of  burying  of  William  Caxton  for  2 
torohes  and  4 tapers  at  a lowe  masse,”  20d. ; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
our  printer. 

In  the  second  year,  the  “burying  of  Robert 
of  the  Covent  [Convent]  Kychen  for  2 tapers, 
2d.,”  and  the  same  for  “ Isabell  Braye,” — and 
at  this  early  date  the  Bray  family  was  a noted 
one  in  the  parish.  When  a parishioner  was 
above  the  ordinary  folk,  and  could  afford  burial 
in  the  churoh,  he  was  favoured  with  a “ pytt,” 
as  the  grave  was  called,  for  6s.  8d.,  and  as  a 
rule  his  “ knyll  with  the  belle”  was  rung,  which 
cost  6d.,  as  was  the  case  with  one  Richard 
Cowper.  “A  Mayde  of  the  Swan,” — a noted 
tavern  in  the  parish, — was  buried  this  year,  and 
there  was  paid  “ for  2 tapers  2d.”  as  usual. 

Another  source  of  receipts  was  “ The  Comon 
Gadering,” — being  collections  made  on  feast 
days  and  holidays : Pentecost,  St.  Margaret, 
All-Hallows’,  Nativity,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter 
Day,  the  latter  being  the  grand  day.  The  two 
years’  receipts  amounted  to  191.  7s.  lljd.,  of 
which  nearly  a half  was  collected  at  Easter. 

Pew-rents  were  then  in  existence,  of  which 
there  are  twenty  entries  the  first  year,  and 
forty-three  the  second.  According  to  position 
in  the  church,  so  they  appear  to  have  been 
charged,  some  being  12d.  and  some  as  high  as 
3s.  4d.  Thus  “ William  Cowper  for  a pewe  for 
his  wife  ” paid  a shilling,  and  “ John  Breght  for 
his  pewe  ” 3s.  One  entry  reads,  “ Thomas  Bough 
for  an  ouyr  almy  under  the  foot  of  or  lady  of 
Pyto  to  kepe  brede,  wyne,  and  wexe  for  straunge 
to  syng  wl,  12d.” 

Under  the  heading  of  “ Bequests  ” we  find  one 
giving  20d.  and  another  20s.  Others  gave 
various  articles  (as  Caxton  did  in  1491, — copies  of 
his  book).  Thus  we  find  “ the  guyfte  of  John 
Wardrop  a playne  towell  conteyning  3 yerdys,” 
while  the  wife  of  John  Taillour  gave  another 
towell  of  diaper  eight  yards  in  length. 

The  “Dyvers  Payments”  which  were  made 
during  the  same  period  are  interesting.  In  the 
first  year  “ to  4 men  to  bere  4 torchis  on  Corpus 
Xpi  day,  4d.”  ; and  “ in  Wyne  to  the  Syngers 
the  same  day,  4d.”  Throughout  these  accounts 
we  shall  see  many  entries  of  payments  for  wine, 
ale, bread,  andsuch  “ creature  comforts.”  Thetwo 
clerks  and  beadle  received  amongst  them  each 
quarter  5s.  St.  Margaret’ s-day  was  then  a high 
festival  in  the  parish.  The  first  year  we  find 
“ to  John  Greve  for  a rewarde  for  the  Clothe  of 
Arras  at  Seynt  Margrets  day,  2s.”  ; and  “ to  a 
man  for  a day  at  the  hangyng  up  of  the  saide 
Clothe  and  takyng  downe,  and  for  brede  and 
ale  to  them,  6d.”  In  the  second  year,  “for 
brede,  ale,  and  wyne  into  the  rode-loft  on  Saynte 
Margrets  day,  12d.,”  while  these  refreshments 
were  preceded  the  night  before  by  a more  ela- 
borate, if  less  costly,  entertainment.  “ Paid  in 
expenses  at  tavern  on  Saynte  Margaret  evyn 
upon  the  Syngers  of  the  Abbay,  8d.” 

Here  are  a few  entries  that  may  interest  our 
building  friends  : — • 


“ For  a new  dore  at  the  hedde  of  the  steple 
and  lok  to  the  same  dore  2s.  Id.  For  a dore  in 
the  rode  lofte  to  save  and  kepe  the  people  fro 
the  orgaynes,  12d.  For  half  a hundred  of  6d. 
nayles,  6d.  For  makyng  of  a new  dore  for  a 
pewe,  8d.  For  makyng  of  a newe  staire  in  to 
the  rode  lofte  and  the  stuffe,  30s.  For  a pul- 
pytte  in  the  chirche-yerde  agenst  the  prechyng 
of  Doctour  Penkey,  2s.  8d.  To  a carpynter  for 
makyng  of  a rofe  ovir  the  new  steir  and  the 
tymbre  that  wente  thereto,  2s.  To  a dauebour 
and  his  man  for  four  dayes  at  the  same  staire, 
4s.  4d.  For  a lode  of  lome,  4d.  For  100  lathe, 
6d.  To  Nicholas  Plomer  for  a gotter  over  the 
newe  staire,  and  4 faggots  to  make  fire,  5s.  For 
makyng  of  a keye  for  the  chist,  4d.  For  a lokk 
wl  2 keyes,  20d.  For  3 barrys  in  the  wyndowe 
at  the  staire-hedd  weying  12  lb.  pee.  the  lb.  2d., 
= 2s.  For  a hope  of  yron  for  the  holy-water  tubbe, 
4d.  [The  hooping  of  the  holy-water  tub  was  an 
annual  charge.]  For  6 holy-water  sprynkyles, 
6d.  To  a carpynter  for  makying  of  the  crucyfix 
and  the  bemo  he  standeth  upon,  40s.  For 
kervyng  of  Mary  and  John,  and  the  makyng 
newe,  33s.  4d.  For  the  gilding  of  the  same 
Mary  and  John,  the  crosse,  &c.,  61.  6s.  8d.  For 
takyng  down  of  a beme  in  the  body  of  the 
Chirche  afore  the  crucifix,  and  settyng  up  of  a new 
cople  arche  wyse,  and  borde  to  sealyng  thereof, 
and  other  stuff,  26s.  8d.  For  naylys,  stapuls, 
bolts,  and  other  iryn  worke,  6s.  8d.” 

Among  other  items  of  payments  we  find  4d. 
was  paid  “for  holme  and  ivy  at  Cristmas.” 
“ Cotyn  candyll  for  the  lantern  for  alle  halowen 
tyde  to  Candylmas,”  cost  12d.,  and  “the  lamp 
bason”  8d.  “ For  mending  of  glasse  wynddowys 
aboute  in  the  Chirche”  cost  4s.,  and  this  also 
appears  to  have  been  a frequent  charge  upon 
the  account.  “To  Mathew  Metynghm  for 
playing  at  the  Orgons  when  we  had  butt  one 
clerk,”  8d.  “ For  brede  and  wyne  on  holy 

thursday  when  pcession  was  done,”  8d.  “ For 
4 torcliys  weying  83  lb.  pee  the  lb.  4d.”  “ For 
mendyng  and  makyng  clone  of  the  small 
organs”  12d. 

“ A Tyler  and  his  man  for  a dayswerk  upon 
Seint  Margets  ile  ” received  3s.  Id.,  while  “ the 
wyfe  of  the  Balle  for  pavying  tyles”  was  paid 
3s.  4d.  Two  dozen  candles  at  Christmas  cost 
2s.,  but  they  were  probably  of  larger  size  than 
we  burn  at  the  present  day. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  interesting  items  de- 
rived from  the  accounts  of  the  parish  the  year 
following  Caxton  “opened  shop”  in  it  as  a 
printer.  We  have  said  that  the  book  itself  is 
comprised  of  forty-five  written  parchment 
pages.  The  cost  of  the  book  as  well  as  the 
writing  of  it  is  set  down  at  the  end  in  these 
words : — “To  Paule  Asshewell  for  wrytyng  of 
the  boke  of  Accompt,  6s.  8d.  For  Pchement  to 
this  boke,  14d.,” — both  payments,  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  not  being  excessive. 

1480-1482. 

The  next  accounts  which  we  find  in  the 
volume  are  stated  to  be  from  the  18th  of  May, 
1480,  to  the  23rd  May,  1482,  William  Garard 
and  William  Hatchet  being  churchwardens. 
Although  there  are  only  twenty-four  written 
parchment  pages,  and  of  smaller  size  than  the 
first-quoted  accounts,  being,  in  fact,  8 in.  by 
11  in.  in  size,  yet  the  entries  are  written  closer 
and  more  compact.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
two  years  was  652.  5s.  2id.,  and  the  payments 
49 L 13s.l0id.,  leaving  a balance  of  152.  lls.  3|d. 
When  the  book  was  made  up  there  were  but 
two  burials  owing  for,  one  of  which  was 
“ Richard  Hunt,  yeoman  of  the  Crown,”  10s. 

In  the  first  year’s  ordinary  receipts  we  find, 
“ the  day  of  burying  of  a man  that  was  slayne 
in  Saynte  Jamys  felde,  2 tapers,  4d.,”  and  “ of 
a childe  of  knyght  brigge,  2 tapers,  2d.”  ; “ of 
lewys  Welyngton,  for  2 tapers,  2d.”  ; “ for  the 
knelle  of  Thomas  wl  the  grete  belle,  6d.  ” ; and 
“for  4 tapers,”  4d.  At  the  burial  “of  Sir 
Thomas  Cleyton,  pste  [priest],  for  4 tapers,” 
20d. ; for  2 torches,  2s.,  and  “ for  licence  of  4 
torches  of  Seynt  Anne,”  4d. ; at  the  “ Crystenyng 
of  Maistr  Chamberlayn  childe,”  12d.  was  paid 
for  2 torches. 

There  are  two  interesting  entries  in  the  second 
year ; one  gives  the  value  of  old  silver,  the  other 
refers  to  the  rent  of  a house.  The  former  reads  : 
“ Item  the  same  wardeyns  charge  theymself 
w‘  broken  sylver,  whiche  was  of  the  olde  Crosse, 
weying  68 £ unces,  pee  the  unce,  3s.  6d.  = 
111.  19s.  9d.”  The  other  entry  tells  us, — “ the 
forsayde  wardeyns  chargith  theymself  of  rent 
of  the  tent,  called  the  sonne,  payd  by  the  handys 
of  Robert  Bromflete  by  all  the  tyme  of  this 
accompte,  72.,” — that  is,  seventy  shillings  a year. 


The  collections  on  the  “ Gaderyng  dayes” 
brought  in  during  the  two  years  201.  14s.  8£d. ; 
while  the  pew-rents  (9 ’the  first  year,  and  47  the 
second)  produced  41.  8s.  8d.  Of  these,  we  find 
our  scribe,  “ Paul  Asshewell,  for  his  wifes  pewe,” 
paid  16d.,  and  we  also  learn  he  was  himself  a 
Public  Notary. 

The  bequests  in  the  two  years  only  amounted 
to  13s.  Sd.,  viz.,  two  money  gifts  of  3s.  4d.  each, 
and  two  gifts  of  a somewhat  curious  nature. 
One  “ of  Baynbrigge,  a poce  of  tymber,”  which 
was  valued  at  12d. ; and  the  other,  “of  John 
Greve,  a marble  stone,”  valued  at  6s.  What 
the  churchwardens  did  with  this  marble  stone 
we  are  unable  to  say. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  church 
goods  to  be  lent  out  in  these  times,  for  there  is 
an  entry  of  “ a Rewarde  of  the  Lord  Berkeley 
for  a vestment  and  a chaleys,”  12d. 

The  payments  are  as  varied  as  usual.  A 
lantern  cost  9d. ; a lock  with  key  for  rood-loft, 
6d. ; “ a fire  panne,”  6d. ; “ for  makyng  clene  of 
the  Chirche  yerde,”  20d. ; mending  a pew  in  the 
church,  2d. ; mending  the  velvet  above  the 
sepulchre,  4d. ; and  the  glass  window  in  the 
rood-loft,  4s. ; two  red  skins  “ for  2 stolys  in 
the  quere  ” cost  8d. ; and  4 yards  of  green 
fringe,  with  nails  and  making,  came  to  eleven 
pence  more. 

We  can  readily  believe  the  condition  of  the 
churchyard  at  that  date,  and  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year,  when  we  read  such  entries  as  this 
continually  occurring For  carrying  awaye 
of  dungge  in  the  churcheyerde,  4d.” 

A chain  to  the  church-door  cost  3d. ; a rope 
for  the  little  bell,  6d. ; hanging  of  the  bells  cost 
5s. ; and  “ a balderyck  to  the  grete  bell,  6d.” 

St.  Margaret’s  Eve  this  second  year  was 
attended  by  the  singers  of  the  King’s  Chapel, 
and  the  wine  which  was  by  them  “ drunkyn  at 
Robert  Whityngton  ” cost  2s. ; and  for  the  wine 
had  for  them  the  next  day  in  the  rood-loft,  16d. 
was  paid  ; and  “ when  even  songe  was  done  ” at 
Thomas  Burgesy’s,  2s.  4d. 

Of  course,  there  were  several  “ pits  ” opened 
in  the  church  for  the  burial  of  the  aristo- 
crats of  the  parish,  and  for  paving,  these  over, 
John  Faydar  received  3s.  2d.,  and  in  this  sum 
we  presume  stone  was  included.  .The  special 
paving  over  of  “ Jone  Witteney’s  pitfc  ” cost  8d. 

We  have  already  given  the  extract  relating  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  old  cross,  and  we  now 
come  to  the  entries  relating  to  the  purchase,  of 
the  new  one.  “ For  the  new  crosse,  weying 
vi”x  [130]  unces  pee  evry  une  v*  [5s.]  sm.,” 
321.  10s.  Now  for  this  elaborate  piece  of  work 
it  was  necessary  to  clean  up  the  staff,  the 
painting  of  which  coBt  20d.,  while  “for  gyltyng 
and  burnyshing  of  the  upper  parte  of  the  crosse 
staffe  and  bnrnissbing  of  the  fote  of  the  crosse,” 
cost  4s.  more. 

Mr.  ABhwell  received  6s.  8d.  for  writing  the 
account,  and  12d.  was  paid  for  the  parchment. 

1482-1484. 

“ Here  folowith  th  accompt  of  William  Burghm 
and  Thomas  Crane,  wardeyns,”  &c.,  from  24th 
May,  1482,  to  24th  May,  1484.  This  is  written 
in  twenty-six  folio  pages  by  our  old  friend 
Ash  well,  and  William  Caxton  attended  the 
audit.  The  two  years’  reeeipts  amounted  to 
661.  lls.  10*d.,  and  the  payments,  471.  Us.  5Jd., 
leaving  a balance  on  the  right  side  of  191.  0s.  54d. 

Among  the  general  receipts  we  find,  for  4 
tapers,  “ at  the  yeres  mynd  of  Richard  Humfrey 
fader  and  moder,”  12d. ; “ the  day  of  burying 
of  a poore  woman  wl  in  grete  Maude. in  totehil 
strete,”  2d. ; “ at  the  burying  of  John  Shordyche 
wyfe,”  for  4 tapers  and  two  torches,  5s. ; “ a 
man  at  the  vyne  gardyne,  2 tapers,”  4d. ; “of 
Thomasj  of  the  Convytte  house,  2 tapers,”  2d. ; 
“of  a preist  oute  of  Chanon  Aley,  4 tapers,” 
12d. ; “for  2 torches  for  the  same  preist  to 
brynge  him  to  the  chirche,”  16d. ; “ of  John 
Nicolas,  yoman  of  the  Crown,  for  2 tapers,  4d.j 
“ of  James  Halywell,  for  4 torches  to  brynge 
hym  to  chirche,  5s. ; for  4 tapers,  20d.”;  “of  Sir 
Willim  Hopton,  tresorer  of  the  king’s  howse,  for 
his  pytte  in  the  chirche,  6s.  8d. ; for  lycence  of 
24  torches  and  4 tapers,  he  gave  to  the  chirche 
2 torches ; for  his  knylle,  6d.”  ; “ the  day  of 
burying  of  longe  Jone,  for  2 tapers,  Id. 

“ The  Comon  Gaderyng  day  ” receipts  pro- 
duced, in  the  two  years,  201.  4s.  9d.,  and  the 
pew-rents  (twelve  items  the  first  year  and 
thirty-seven  the  second),  31.  16s.  lOd. ! 

“The  bequests”  only  amounted  to  18  yards 
of  diaper,  and  from  two  donors,  in  the  second 

ye\vith  regard  to  the  payments,  “ three  bondys 
of  iron  to  the  hatche  at  the  chirche  dore  ” cost 
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in  1878,  38,898  metres,  at  a cost  of  577,757  lire ; 
there  were  also  completed  43,359  metres  of  pro- 
vincial roads,  at  a cost  of  1,178,277  lire ; and 
several  branches  of  the  national  roads.  The 
railway  works  are  also  rapidly  advancing, 
especially  the  main  line  between  Cagliari  and 
Sazzari ; and  it  is  expected  that  early  in  1881 
the  two  principal  cities  of  the  island  will  be 
united  by  rail, — a circumstance  that  will  produce 
a marked  improvement  in  the  social  and  moral 
conditions  of  the  island  ; and  still  more  im- 
portant will  be  the  means  of  harmonising  the 
feelings  of  rivalry  which  these  cities  enter- 
tained for  supremacy,  as  they  were  almost 
unknown  to  each  other  by  the  former  difficult 
means  of  communication, — a feeling  which 
ancient  Governments  did  not  seek  to  appease, 
but  rather  fostered,  in  order  to  keep  the  Sards 
divided  amoDg  themselves.  In  point  of  roads, 
then,  and  means  of  communication,  the  island  is 
making  rapid  strides,  and  will  not  long  delay  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  such  an  important  work. 

According  to  an  offioial  report  from  Odessa  a 
large  extent  of  ground  there — now  covered  by 
the  sea, — is  being  filled  in,  on  which  custom- 
houses will  be  built.  Quays  are  being  made 
along  the  part  thus  reclaimed,  and  an  additional 
harbour,  to  be  obtained  by  dredging,  will  be 
protected  by  a breakwater,  in  slow  process  of 
construction.  It  would  be  well  if,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  dredge  the  new  harbour  the  present 
harbour  were  dredged  to  a sufficient  depth.  An 
English  vessel  drawing  22’4  feet  got  aground  in 
the  harbour,  causing  much  detention  and  loss 
of  time.  A plan  for  a new  theatre  has  been 
accepted.  It  will  be  very  handsome.  Extensive 
drainage  works  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  are  partially  finished.  The  sewerage 
will  be  carried  many  miles  out  of  town.  It  is 
hoped  the  health  of  the  town  will  be  thereby 
much  improved,  and  also  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  fertilising  a large  extent  of  ground 
now  a saltmarsh.  Tramways  are  being  laid  in 
the  town,  and  are  to  extend  to  some  neighbour- 
ing villages.  The  lines  outside  the  town  will 
probably  be  worked  by  steam. 

From  Damascus  we  learn  that,  as  regards 
public  works,  there  is  little  to  notice,  Govern- 
ment impecuniosity  not  even  permitting  the 
regular  payment  of  engineers.  A so-called 
carriage-road  has,  however,  been  made  between 
Damascus  and  Homo,  whence  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  Tripoli ; while  another  is  now  being 
traced  out  between  Damascus,  Kuneitrab, 
Merj  Ayoum,  Nabatie,  Sidon,  and  Beyrout; 
the  works  to  be  executed  by  forced  labour  of 
the  peasantry  long  the  road.  The  evils  attend- 
ing the  want  of  roads  in  Syria  were  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  the  district  of  Latakia,  the 
last  harvest  of  which,  instead  of  being  far  below 
the  average,  as  in  other  districts  of  the  country, 
was  in  excess  over  former  years,  permitting 
large  exports  to  Italy  during  the  past  autumn. 
The  freight  per  100  kilogrammes  from  Latakia 
to  Leghorn  and  Genoa  was  2£  fr.  by  sailing- 
vessel  ; that,  from  Latakia  to  Hamah,  across 
the  Auegalieh  mountains,  a journey  of  twenty- 
four  hours  on  a good  road,  but  three  days  by 
the  present  track,  was  10  fr.  The  districts  of 
Hamah  and  Homo  are  now  obliged  to  import 
grain  from  Egypt,  involving  a eea  voyage  and  a 
three  days’  land  journey. 

From  Kastamuni  (Turkey)  we  get  some  par- 
ticulars about  houses.  The  poorer  classes  live 
in  log  huts,  generally  built  on  props,  which 
raise  them  one  story  above  the  ground  ; under- 
neath, the  stable  is  constructed  amongst  the 
props.  The  rooms  are  low,  with  very  small 
windowp,!  a lage  fireplace,  and  a large  platform 
or  balcony  outside,  open  to  the  air ; the  roof  is 
of  shingle  or  tiles.  The  better-class  houses  are 
built  of  wooden  frames,  filled  in  with  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  they  are  panelled  inside  with  wood ; 
they  are  sometimes  plastered  outside,  and  have 
glass  windows.  The  rooms  are  generally  par- 
titioned off,  leaving  large  open  spaces  on  each 
floor,  so  that  the  communication  from  room  to 
room  is  through  the  open  air ; this  is  healthy, 
but  trying  in  winter.  The  Christian  houses 
are  generally  the  best,  and  are  built  in  more 
European  style.  At  Sinope  there  are  some 
good  houses. 

From  Java  we  get  some  information  regarding 
the  Batavia  Harbour  works.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  construction  of  the 
new  harbour  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
engineers  in  charge  deserve  credit  for  the 
energy  they  have  displayed  in  overcoming  the 
various  obstacles  with  which  they  have  had  to 
contend.  Owing  to  the  inferior  workmanship 
of  some  of  the  dredging- mills  which  had  been 


obtained  from  Europe,  dredging  operations  were 
somewhat  retarded  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year ; but  this  deficiency  has  been  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  rapid  strides  made  in 
the  other  departments.  In  the  first  seotion  (at 
Tandjong-Priok)  the  greatest  activity  has  pre- 
vailed. The  extensive  workshop  there,  consist- 
ing of  a smithy,  a boiler  manufactory,  a copper 
foundry,  a carpentry  establishment,  &c.,  was 
completed  and  brought  into  use  early  in  the 
year,  eighty-five  maohines  driven  by  steam 
being  daily  in  motion.  A large  warehouse  was 
also  finished  in  which  the  whole  stock  of  work- 
ing materials,  representing  a value  of  about 
1,500,000  guilders,  was  stored.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  year  the  monthly  dredging 
operations  averaged  about  80,000  cubic  metres  ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that,  ere  long,  100,000  cubic 
metres  per  month  will  be  removed  under  more 
favourable  conditions.  An  important  saving  in 
the  cost  of  the  foundations  for  the  breakwaters, 
and  one  not  calculated  upon  in  the  original 
estimates,  has  been  made  by  the  discovery  that 
the  sand  dredged  from  the  inner  harbour,  when 
amalgamated  with  the  clay-soil  on  which  the 
foundations  are  laid,  forms  a hard  resisting 
substance  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
trachyte  superstructure  without  sinking,  so  that 
a considerably  smaller  quantity  of  this  stone 
than  originally  expected  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  required  to  complete  the  piers. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  letter,  signed  “ A Householder,” 
was  printed  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last,  and 
was  commented  on  in  a leading  article : — 
“Building  Difficulties. — Sir:  Why  is  it  that  no 
effort  is  sufficient  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge 
as  to  what  will  be  the  cost  of  building  or  repair- 
ing one’s  house  ? Allow  me  to  state  the 
difficulties  which,  in  my  own  experience, 
attended  the  alterations  of  a house.  We  onoe 
thought  we  should  like  to  have  two  new  windows 
thrown  out  in  the  drawing-room  and  a slight 
alteration  made  in  our  stable-yard.  We  con- 
sulted a builder,  who  presented  us  with  a very 
neatly-written  estimate,  apparently  full  of  the 
frankest  details.  The  cost  was  to  be  501.  The 
paper  looked  exceedingly  encouraging  and 
pleasant,  and  with  light  hearts  we  embarked 
in  the  scheme.  We  endeavoured  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  workmen,  and  acted  as  our  own  clerk  of 
the  works.  It  was  just  a month  before  the  work 
was  done,  and  we  saw  the  men  clear  out.  The 
bill  sent  was  by  no  means  so  clear  and  frank 
a document  as  the  promising  estimate.  The  cost 
of  our  windows,  &c.,  was  about  lOOi.  Our 
friends  console  us  by  telling  us  that  they  have 
known  much  worse  cases.” 

Inferentially,  the  Times  gave  its  correspondent 
a proper  answer  in  saying,  “ Few  men  are  com- 
petent to  be  their  own  architects.  They  will 
generally  repent  it  bitterly  if  they  dispense 
with  professional  advice.”  But  then,  unfortu- 
nately, it  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  result,  so  far 
as  increased  expense  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
regards  the  impossibility  of  learning  before- 
hand what  will  be  the  cost  of  building  or  repair- 
ing one’s  house,  will  be  precisely  the  same  even 
if  an  architect  be  employed.  “ Most  buildings,” 
the  writer  says,  “are  erected  under  arrange- 
ments which  naturally  and  almost  inevitably 
terminate  in  such  a manner  as  we  have 
described”;  namely,  that  “the  total  cost” 
(though  there  have  been  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, bills  of  quantities,  and  contract),  “is  about 
twice  as  much  as  that  which  was  contemplated 
or,  as  the  owner  thought,  was  bargained  for.” 

Now,  this  is  not  true.  The  Times  article  is 
written  with  moderation,  and,  doubtless,  in  per- 
fect good  faith ; it  admits  that  “ no  more 
honourable  body  of  men  than  architects  exists 
but  it  is  founded  on  insufficient  knowledge.  The 
writer  judges  all  from  a few.  We  assert  un- 
hesitatingly that  building  operations  are  com- 
pleted every  day  of  the  week,  whereof  the 
cost,  so  far  from  being  twice  as  much  as  was 
contemplated,  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
agreed  upon  except  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of 
additions  or  alterations  made  by  the  employer. 
The  answer  to  “ A Householder’s”  first  inquiry, 
“ Why  is  it  that  no  effort  is  sufficient  to  obtain 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  what  will  be  the  cost 
of  building  or  repairing  one’s  house  ? ” is,  that 
it  starts  upon  a false  assumption.  Without  any 
great  effort  such  knowledge  can  be  obtained,  and 
is  obtained,  every  day.  If  the  employer  himself 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants,  employs  a com- 
petent and  honourable  architect,  conveys  to 


that  architect  his  views,  and  avoids  alterations! 
he  need  not  fear  any  important  addition  to  the  i 
amount  of  the  contract. 


ROSLYN  CHAPEL. 

It  will  concern  every  one  interested  in  matters  r 
archaeological  to  know  that  it  is  proposed  to: 
make  an  addition  to  this  ancient  historical  2 
monument  and  most  interesting  example  of; 
Mediaeval  art. 

The  chapel,  as  many  of  our  readers  are- 
aware,  is  merely  the  chancel  of  what  wasi 
intended  to  be  a cruciform  church.  The  west; 
end  is  entirely  destitute  of  openings,  the  chancele 
arch,  which  is  richly  moulded  and  decorated,! 
being  built  up.  This  obstruction  is  to  ben 
removed,  and  a small  addition  of  one  bay  madeli 
to  the  west  end.  The  carrying  out  of  this  planj 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Kerr,  for«r 
merly  of  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  at 
gentleman  known  to  be  possessed  of  a fund  ofj 
antiquarian  lore.  The  purpose)  of  the  additions 
is  to ’provide  a baptistery  and  organ-chamber,  r 
the  latter  of  which  is  much  needed,  the  instrument  i; 
now  in  use  having  suffered  greatly  from  damp.p 
The  new  structure  is  to  be  two  stories  high,h 
and  of  the  breadth  of  the  central  aisle,  then 
organ-chamber  being  reached  by  a spiral  stair,  r 
The  baptistery  shows  on  teach  side  a single  light: 
window  and  a western  doorway,  flanked  byr 
small  lancets,  the  roof  being  formed  by  the  floor:' 
of  the  organ-chamber.  The  organ-chamber;’ 
shows  at  the  sides  similar  windows  to  those; 
below,  and  at  the  west  end  a circular  window*? 
filled  in  with  a cross,  will  be  seen  from  aboven 
the  organ.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  the  walls  are  tot- 
be  lined  with  pitch-pine,  of  which  material  alllj 
the  wooden  fittings  are  to  be  formed.  The  in-n 
ternal  walls  of  the  baptistery  are  to  be  lined  withtfc 
the  old  stones,  which  were  used  in  building  upr< 
the  chancel-arch.  Externally  the  elevation;: 
shows  a flat  roof,  with  cornice  and  parapet.  Thai 
western  angles  are  splayed  off,  having  buttressese 
at  the  obtuse  angles,  which  terminate  in  pin-n 
nacles,  with  foliated,finials.  On  the  face  of  thdi 
buttresses  are  niches,  and  the  same  featurer 
appears  on  the  narrow  space  between  them. 

What  strikes  one  most  when  examining  thd 
plans  is  that  the  whole  height  of  the  chancele 
arch  is  not  embraced  by  the  new  portion,  theh 
flat  roof  reaching  only  to  the  springing  of  thfh 
arch,  and  the  portion  above  being  filled  in  witbt 
glass.  This  arrangement  has  been  arrived  aia 
with  the  avowed  object  of  showing  distinctly! 
that  the  addition  is  no  part  of  the  original! 
design.  The  enriched  moulding  of  the  chancek 
arch  will  be  seen  cropping  up  through  the  flak 
roof  and  the  walls  on  each  side,  which  declarer 
that  transepts  were  intended,  are  left  open  tct 
inspection. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  given  the  matter  his  most; 
anxious  consideration,  his  desire  having  been  tct 
disturb  no  single  feature  of  this  unique  struo-.c 
ture  ; for  the  addition  might,  at  any  future  time^f 
be  removed,  and  the  chapel  restored  to  what  it  i 
was,  the  only  portion  interfered  with  being  thefa 
wall  which  fills  up  the  chancel  arch. 

While  designing  the  addition  to  harmonises 
with  the  original,  Mr.  Kerr  has  abstained  fromr 
any  attempt  to  rival  it  in  richness  of  detail. 


THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  , 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  foro 
the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland;' 
was  held  on  the  28th  ult.  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.i 
A.  S.  Kinnear,  advocate,  occupied  the  chair^i 
and  in  opening  the  proceedings  said  he  was; 
satisfied  that  the  Association  was  serving  a u 
good  and  useful  purpose ; and  if  they  com-n: 
pared  the  state  of  public  opinion  about  art  amt- 
it  was  now  and  as  it  was  forty-five  years  ago,a 
before  the  society  came  into  existence,  they:! 
would  have  no  doubt  that  not  only  that  instill 
tution,  but  every  institution  and  every  influ-GC 
ence,  whether  embodied  in  an  institution  oroi: 
not,  which  had  for  its  object  the  diffusion  asai 
widely  as  possible  of  a taste  and  appreciation:!! 
for  art  had  been  working  continuously,  per*>i[. 
sistently,  and  most  successfully  for  the  attain-ai 
ment  of  that  end.  Why,  it  was  now  an  axiomiK 
which  everybody  took  for  granted,  that  theh  | 
love  for  and  enjoyment  of  works  of  art  was  note- 
only  one  of  the  most  noble  pleasures  of  theh 
human  mind,  but  one  which  ought  to  be,  andn 
might  very  easily  be,  brought  within  the  reachci: 
of  almost  everybody  in  a civilised  community*! 
Now,  he  was  persuaded  that  was  not  a senti-t 
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ie  same  way,  if  a liglit  were  introduced,  as  a 
hixture  of  50,  or  75,  or  90  per  cent,  of  gas  ? 
i a case  accentuated  by  such  misfortune,  and 
jy  such  happy  escape  from  more  overwhelming 
.isfortune,  it  would  bo  well  if  the  official 
Ivisers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had 
iven  a little  more  definite  and  practical,  infor- 
mation as  to  explosive  mixtures.  This  is  ren- 
Isred  the  more  necessary  from  the  intermittent 
lature  of  the  explosions;  and  we  cannot  but 
rge  upon  those  whom  it  may  concern  that  this 
aestion  of  successive  explosions,  whether  in 
lie  Tottenham-court-road  case,  the  Bilston  case, 

L*  the  case  of  the  Framerie3  Colliery  (p.  100, 
life),  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  accurate 
(rperimental  investigation.  It  would  be  little 
nort  of  a scandal  to  science  to  remain  satisfied 
,'ith  the  hypothesis  that,  somehow  or  other,  in 
efiance  of  the  laws  which  have  hitherto  been 
ijeld  to  regulate  the  interpenetration  of  gases, 
dribble  of  coal  gas  into  a pipe  would  form  a 
hries  of  seven  puddles  of  explosive  mixtures, 
eparated  by  just  such  a mixture  as  would  burn 
ike  a slow  match  ! 

1 When  the  series  of  phenomena  in  the  two 
iases  are  compared,  the  idea  suggests  itself  that 
ach  explosion  must  have  had  a distinct  effect, — 
iiechauical  or  chemical, — on  the  unexploded 
portion  of  the  gas.  Thus,  for  instance,  looking 
(t  the  different  specific  gravity  of  the  car- 
jjuretted  hydrogen  (which  is  0'4381)  and  of  air 
/which  is  taken  as  unity),  it  is  conceivable  that 
lither  the  lighter  or  the  heavier  gas  should  have 
ieen  so  much  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the 
Orce  of  the  explosion  as  to  have  been  driven 
through  the  mixture  until  it  accumulated  in  an 
iixplosive  proportion. 

i We  do  not,  in  suggesting  this  explanation,  at 
•ill  venture  to  assert  that  such  was  the  case  ; 
lut  the  phenomena  are,  as  yet,  altogether  unex- 
plained. We  may  hold,  and  do  hold,  that  mix- 
iiures  of  different  proportions  were  present.witliin 
he  interval  of  time  that  separated  the  first 
irom  the  last  explosion,  in  different  parts  of  the 
liaain  in  one  case,  and  of  the  colliery  workings 
la  the  other.  We  do  not  think  that  this  state  of 
sjhings  can  have  been  caused  by  the  uninter- 
rupted action  of  a leak  in  a valve,  or  of  a 
Blower  from  one  portion  of  the  mine.  Science 
I dll  be  extremely  imperfect  until  the  cause  of 
he  intermittence  of  the  explosions  is  made 
dear.  We  suggest  what  seems  to  us  a possible 
Physical  cause.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
flurther  investigation  being  directed  to  the 
iubject. 

il  The  final  recommendation  of  the  reporters 
lligainst  testing  gas-leakage  by  open  flame  is  one 
hat  we  think  should  have  the  widest  circulation 
::;iven  to  it.  Such  a proceeding  might,  with 
advantage,  be  made  subject  to  heavy  penalties, 
lut  with  regard  to  the  applying  anything  of 
nhe  nature  of  a jet  to  the  Btand-pipe,  it  should 
Ej>e  remembered  that  this  would  tell  nothing  as 
i o the  contents  of  the  main  without  they  were 
Hinder  pressure.  If  this  be  forgotten,  what  is 
(’suggested  as  a test  for  safety  might  lead  to 
[disaster. 


'I  FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 
i1  Were  the  French  public  not  accustomed  to 
ffie  enunciation  and  practice  of  somewhat 
startling  political  theories,  they  would  have 
l reason  to  be  indeed  alarmed  at  the  account  their 
daily  papers  have  recently  given  them  of  the 
Ijresolutions  of  the  several  working-men’s  con- 
tigresses  whioh  have  been  held  within  the  last 
few  days  at  Paris,  at  Lyons,  and  Marseilles. 
The  English  householder  would  be  scared  to 
have  Berved  up  with  hia  comfortable  coffee  and 
his  hot  rolls  or  his  toast  such  printed  impreca- 
tions and  threats  as  those  to  which  the  dele- 
gates to  these  congresses  have  given  free  vent 
i 'Fortunately,  however,  the  whole  agitation  ha9 
met  with  general  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  if  not  of  the  professional  world.  The 
Paris  congress  continued,  to  the  day  of  its  close, 
to  breathe,  against  all  remonstrance,  the  same 
threats,  and  prescribe  for  the  sickly  state  of  our 
social  system.  It  was  not,  however,  without 
.further  startling  us  by  the  enumeration  of  some 
Ireally  refreshingly  novel  views  that  the  congress 
was  to  break  up.  “ Every  workman  who  saves 
money  is  a robber,  and  commits  a crime  against 
the  State,”  was  one  of  the  last  deliberations  of 
the  congress.  What  the  laborious  and  thrifty 
workman  has  placed  in  the  savings  - bank,  he 
has  robbed  from  the  “ collectivity,”  for  if  he 
i had  spent  his  savings  he  would  have  occupied  a 
: certain  number  of  his  fellow-workmen.  One 
••  .delegate  even  defied  those  about  him  to  point 


out  any  single  object,  “ however  Bmall,  which, 
possessed,  is  not  branded  with  the  same  in- 
famous stamp.”  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that, 
in  the  minds  of  the  collectivists,  the  definition 
of  Proudhon,  that  “ property  is  robbery,”  is 
an  accepted  axiom.  The  views  of  the  congress 
on  salaries  are  equally  worthy  attention. 
According  to  the  congress,  a good  workman 
must  not  not  be  paid  more  than  the  bad, — a 
designer  and  brain-worker  more  than  the  navvy, 
— the  architect  more  than  the  mason  or  the 
bricklayer;  and  all  this  on  the  ground  that 
the  good  workman  alone  owing  his  special 
talents  to  the  education  he  has  received  or  to 
the  surroundings  in  which  he  is  placed,  it  is 
“ collectivity  ” which  has  given  him  the  power  of 
making  use  of  his  talentB.  Had  M.  Gamier  not 
had  masons  and  carpenters  at  his  disposition, 
urged  one  delegate,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  have  built  his  Opera-house.  Whether 
the  sketch  of  this  “ collectivist  equality  ” reign- 
ing among  mankind  at  large  has  or  has  not  been 
drawn  from  the  life  at  a well-arranged  convict 
prison,  we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  there 
will  be  found  in  perfect  working  order  this  ad- 
mirable system  of  equality  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  talent.  There,  special  individual  powers 
are  little  taken  into  account ; the  same  hours, 
the  same  work,  the  same  routine,  is  imposed  on 
all  alike.  In  this  well-ordered  existence  a 
democratic  equality  of  salary  reigns  supreme  ; 
one  sole  difference  can  be  drawn  between  this 
system  and  the  application  of  the  “collectivists’” 
doctrine.  Under  our  existing  laws  the  equality 
of  prison  rules  is  alone  inflicted  on  criminals;  the 
worthy  “ collectivists  ” would  seem  to  wish  to 
apply  it  to  all  honest  workmen,  laborious  in- 
ventors and  creators,  and  the  rest  of  society  at 
large.  Needless  to  say,  that  to  attain  this 
cherished  ideal,  insurrection  is  seen  to  be  the 
sole  means;  when  insurrection  will  have  killed 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  men,  the  survivors, 
if  they  carry  out  the  programme  of  the  Paris 
congress,  will  have  nobly  acquired  the  right,  not 
to  gain  money,  still  less  to  economise,  but  to  have 
nothing  that  any  one  can  call  his  own,  naturally 
not  even  his  family;  perhaps  the  words  “ my” 
and  “mine”  will  disappear  from  conversation; 
he  will,  however,  have  the  honour,  as  an  evening 
paper  wittily  observed,  of  being  one  of  the 
occupants  of  the  convict  prison  of  the  future. 
The  firm  protestation  of  M.  Drouet,  which  was 
mentioned  last  week,  has  not  remained  unsup- 
ported ; among  the  protestors  an  unexpected 
ally  arose  in  Citoyenne  Rouzade,  who,  in  the 
course  of  her  well-expressed  address  (in  which 
naturally  the  rights  of  her  sex  were  set  forth), 
rated  the  “ anarchists  ” so  warmly  in  showing 
their  weakness  in  imagining  that  any  system 
“can  destroy  the  causes  of  division,  which 
are  inherent  to  human  nature,”  and  in  further 
showing  how  “ the  realisation  of  their  views 
would  lead  to  the  complete  extinction  of  society,” 
that  she  gained,  curiously  enough,  a round  of 
applause.  But  this  is  not  the  sole  protest  to  add 
to  that  of  the  Havre  delegate,  whose  action  has 
been  since  fully  approved  in  an  admirable  letter 
addressed  to  him  from  Havre  by  the  “ federal 
commission,” — a letter  of  which  one  passage 
merits  notice.  “Taught  by  the  events  of  his- 
tory, which  have  showed  us  that  violence  has 
never  founded  any  durable  state  of  affairs,  we 
have  decided  to  demand  the  just  reparation  of 
the  abuses  from  which  we  suffer,  solely  by  the 
methodical  organisation  of  our  forces  under  the 
protection  of  the  just  laws  which  we  claim,  and 
which  we  will  obtain  by  pacific  means,  since  we 
know  the  value  of  our  voting-ticket.”  In  our 
last  letter  we  urged  on  English  readers  the 
warning  that  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
of  workmen  and  artisans  in  France  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  inanities  expressed  in  these  con- 
gresses of  so-called  “ working  men.”  The  true- 
hearted and  thoughtful  workers  have  hastened 
to  protest  warmly  against  the  violences  expressed. 
With  M.  Drouet’s  withdrawal,  the  trade  com- 
mittee of  the  bronzeworkers,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, addressed  to  the  congress  a reproof 
of  its  “bad  action”  in  helping  the  supposed 
common  cause.  It  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that 
the  real  workers  repulse  any  idea  of  associating 
their  views  with  those  expressed  by  the  con- 
gress, and  which  if  they  do  not  meet  with 
the  same  indignant  protest,  pass  off  in  the  midst 
of  indifference. 

Among  other  exhibitions,  the  competitions 
for  the  various  “ Prix  de  Rome  ” in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  engraving,  have 
attracted  within  the  last  few  days  a large 
number  of  the  students  and  art-lovers  to  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  To  friends  and  relations 


and  school-chums  these  exhibitions  may  be  veiy 
interesting  ; but  it  is  so  rarely  that  any  special 
ability  shows  itself  in  these  young  aspirants  for 
fame,  in  whom  study  and  a better  acquaintance 
with  the  workB  of  their  great  predecessors  can 
alone  develop  any  peculiar  talent,  that  the 
interest  of  the  July  shows  at  the  Ecole  is  some- 
what (with  the  foreigner  at  least)  blunted  after 
a residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  a 
growing  acquaintance  with  the  treasures  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  other  museums.  We  can  sin- 
cerely sympathise  with  the  conscientious  editor 
who,  unassisted  by  enthusiastic  helpers,  desires 
to  give  a faithful  account  of  these  competitions. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  there  should  appear 
some  truth  in  the  accusation  that  conductors  of 
journals  are  not  always  warm  in  the  interest 
they  Bhow  in  such  questions,  and  the  untaught 
artistic  world  are  much  more  indebted  than  they 
sufficiently  acknowledge  to  those  editors  who 
freely  open  their  columns  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.  As  we  have  so  often  remarked,  it 
is  the  architects  who  show  in  their  exhibited 
work  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  their 
study.  Whether  these  results  lead  to  any  real 
further  progress  beyond  the  furtherance  of 
archaeological  erudition,  is  a question  difficult  to 
decide;  but  certain  it  is  that  after  their  spell  of 
classical  architectural  studies  at  the  Ecole,  and 
in  Italy  or  Greece,  Classic  architecture  seems 
to  have  no  followers  when  once  the  student  has 
entered  at  home  the  active  ranks  of  the  pro. 
fession. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ABROAD. 

From  a series  of  official  papers  presented  to 
Parliament,  we  get  some  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  progress  of  public  works  abroad. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  Ven  ice,  we  note  that  the 
public  cemetery  in  the  island  of  San  Michele, 
five  minutes  distant  from  Venice,  has  been  re- 
modelled and  enlarged.  The  municipality  have 
set  apart  three  burying-grounds  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  remains  of  Protestants,  Orthodox 
Greeks,  and  Jews.  The  works  are  actually  in  a 
very  advanced  Btate,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
cemetery  will  be  completed  and  opened  to  all 
classes  within  the  present  year.  The  repairs 
effected  on  the  north  and  south  facade  of  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  in  Venice,  as  readers  of  the 
Builder  know,  have  lately  been  much  criticised 
by  English  scholars  and  artists,  and  by  the 
majority  of  Venetians,  who,  in  concert  with  the 
former,  argued  that  the  glow  and  rich  colour  of 
the  old  marbles  and  columns  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed;  that  the  new  marbles  em- 
ployed were  unequal  to  such  a magnificent 
structure ; that  the  priceless  old  mosaics  had 
been  rather  rudely  refitted ; that  the  part  of 
the  pavement  anew  reconstructed  had  lost  all 
its  original  beauty  of  colour;  and  finally,  that 
the  whole  restoration  was  not  carried  out  with 
the  devotion  due  to  one  of  the  most  splendid 
monuments  of  Venetian  grandeur.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  when  the 
repairs  began  the  marbles  were  simply  in  a 
state  of  utter  decay  ; that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
north  faejade  began  and  was  brought  to  an  end 
under  the  Austrian  rule,  and  that  the  Italian 
authorities  had  consequently  no  alternative  left 
but  to  preserve  the  same  style  on  the  south 
facade ; that  it  was  impossible  to  replace  the 
old  marbles  brought  there  in  different  cen 
turies  by  Venetian  commodores  from  the  East ; 
that  it  was  not  a question  to  stop  for  the 
moment  the  ravaging  work  of  the  time,  but,  to 
prevent  ruin  by  a radical  restoration  ; and  that, 
n.mnn tr  many  other  difficulties,  not  one  of  the 
least  was  the  large  amount  of  money  required 
for  such  a colossal  undertaking.  The  deep 
interest  felt  by  the  English  nation  in  the  fate 
of  the  most  magnificent  work  of  art  erected  by 
the  Venetian  Republic  cannot  ultimately  fail  to 
create  a feeling  of  gratitude  amongst  sensitive 
Venetians.  The  Italian  Government  have  issued 
peremptory  orders  to  stop  for  the  present  all 
repairs  on  the  principal  facade ; and  a com- 
mission for  the  preservation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments was  directed  to  proceed  thither,  and  to 
report  any  resolution  they  may  arrive  at  to  the 
Superior  Council  for  Fine  Arts,  who  will  subse- 
quently pronounce  a final  verdict  on  the  matter. 

We  farther  note  in  respect  to  public  works  in 
Italy  that  an  important  activity  is  manifested 
in  the  province  of  Cagl iari  in  the  construction  of 
new  roads,  which  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
— the  national  roads,  made  by  the  State ; the 
provincial  roads,  made  by  the  province ; and 
the  ordinary  obligatory  roads,  made  by  the 
communes.  Of  the  latter  there  were  completed 
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NATIONAL  PENNY  BANK  AND 
ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS,  CLERKENWELL. 

This  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  at  the  corner 
of  St.  John’s-square  and  Clerkenwell-road,  has 
been  opened  for  business  and  occupation.  The 
buildings  were  to  have  been  opened  by  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  Christian,  but  owing  to  her  Royal 
Highness’s  other  engagements,  the  formal  cere- 
mony had  to  be  deferred. 

The  ground  and  first  floors  of  the  building 
are  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Penny 
Bank  and  three  shops,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  ( i.e .,  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  floors)  being  planned  for 
artisans’  dwellings, — two  sets  of  two  rooms  and 
two  sets  of  three  rooms  on  each  floor,  with  w.c. 
to  each  set  of  rooms.  The  floor  of  the  second 
story,  separating  the  artisans’  dwellings  from 
the  bank  premises,  is  fireproof,  formed  with 
6 in.  by  2 in.  rolled  iron  joists,  12  in.  apart, 
filled  in  with  selenitic  cement  concrete,  and 
covered  with  joists  and  wood  flooring.  The 
roof  flat  is  also  of  the  same  construction,  but 
covered  with  Lawford’s  patent  asphalte,  to  form 
a drying-ground.  On  the  roof  flat  is  the  laundry, 
formed  with  framed  timber,  roofed  with  corru- 
gated iron,  and  fitted  up  with  four  coppers,  the 
water  being  laid  on  to  each.  All  the  rolled  iron 
joists  are  supported  on  cast-iron  columns  and 
stancheons.  The  main  staircase  is  constructed 
of  Portland  stone,  running  in  continuous  flights 
from  basement  to  roof,  with  wrought-iron  grille 
on  each  landing.  Each  set  of  rooms  is  furnished 
with  cupboard,  larder,  and  coal-cellar.  All  the 
rooms  are  plastered  and  papered  throughout, 
the  corridors  having  a cement  dado  4 ft.  high, 
and  painted.  At  the  end  of  each  corridor  is  a 
dust-shaft  fitted  with  wrought-iron  door,  the 
dust  descending  to  a place  provided  for  its 
reception  in  the  basement.  The  roof  over  the 
staircase  is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Ven- 
tilating pipes  are  carried  from  each  w.c.  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof,  also  from  the  sinks  in 
sculleries. 

Externally  the  facings  are  stock  bricks  and 
terra-cotta  dressings,  relieved  with  terra-cotta 
string-bands  12  in.  square,  each  bearing  the 
device  and  inscription  of  “ The  National  Penny 
Bank.”  The  bank  portion  of  the  building  has  a 
large  projecting  bay  and  circular  corner,  built 
with  red  brick  and  terra  cotta.  The  building 
has  a frontage  of  140  ft.,  and  a height  from  the 
ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  of  70  ft. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  August  last  by 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Christian. 

The  building  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Henman  & Harrison,  architects.  Mr.  F.  Dash- 
wood  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works,  which 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Aitchison  & 
Walker,  of  William-street,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
Mr.  W.  Woolacott  being  their  foreman. 


BLAENGWAWR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
ABERDARE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

These  schools  have  been  opened  by  Sir  George 
Elliot.  The  new  buildings,  which  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  of  Aberdare,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  of  Hereford,  the 
Board’s  architect,  and  without  the  aid  of  a clerk  of 
works,  include  lofty  rooms,  conveniently  arranged 
for  teaching  purposes,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  H,  the  central  portion  being  for 
infants,  in  two  rooms,  measuring  58  ft.  by  24  ft. 
and  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  the  wings  being  for  boys  and 
girls  respectively,  in  two  rooms  each,  measuring 
81  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  21  ft.  6 in.  by  19  ft. 

There  are  back  and  front  porches,  cloak-rooms, 
and  lavatories  to  each  department,  as  well  as 
convenient  offices  in  the  playgrounds,  which 
latter  are  divided  and  fenced  in  with  stonewalls, 
the  river  Gwawr  having  been  bridged  over  at 
the  entrances,  and  parapet  walls  erected  on  each 
side. 

The  walls  are  built  with  local  stone,  in  level 
bedded  courses,  with  a cavity  and  internal  brick 
linings.  Forest  of  Dean  Btone  has  been  used  for 
dressing,  and  the  pointed  relieving  arches  over 
the  windows,  and  the  door-arches  are  carried 
out  with  red  and  white  bricks,  similar  materials 
in  bands  being  used  in  the  tops  of  all  the  gables, 
the  chimney-stacks  being  of  white  fire-bricks 
only.  The  roofs,  which  are  covered  with  Bangor 
slates,  are  of  open  description  inside,  the  curved 
principals  being  supported  on  stone  corbels,  and 
the  other  timbers  being  stained  and  varnished, 
and  plastered  between.  The  bell  is  huDg  under 
a ventilating  spiretto,  which  rises  from  the 


centre  of  the  building,  the  other  ventilation,  as 
well  as  tho  warming  arrangements,  being  of  a 
complete  character. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  754  children, 
according  to  the  new,  and  797  according  to  the 
old,  Government  regulation;  and  the  coBt  has 
been,  for  the  school  buildings,  with  their  offices, 
3,1221.  lls.  9d.,  62 1.  11s.  9d.  of  this  amount 
having  been  found  necessary  for  additional 
foundation  works.  The  cost  per  head  has  there- 
fore been  4 1.  2s.  10d.,  according  to  the  former, 
or  31.  18s.  4d.,  according  to  the  latter  calcula- 
tion. The  outlay  on  the  boundary  and  division 
walls  and  gates  was  2501.  lls.  9d.,  bringing  up 
the  expenditure,  independent  of  the  fitting  up 
and  furnishing  of  the  rooms,  and  the  formation 
and  draining  of  the  playgrounds,  to  3,3731. 3s.  6d. 


PROPOSED  EFFACEMENT  OF  TOOLEY- 
STREET. 

The  well-known  thoroughfare  in  Southwark, 
which  for  many  generations  past  has  been  cele- 
brated as  the  locality  of  the  “ three  tailors,”  has 
just  escaped  a process  of  effacement ; for  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  St.  Olave’s  Board  of  Works, 
a notice  of  motion  had  been  given  to  the  effect 
“ that  the  Board  memorialise  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  that  on  the  completion  of  the 
street  improvements  in  the  district,  the  street 
now  known  as  Tooley-street  may  again  bear  its 
ancient  name  of  St.  Olave-street,  which  should 
be  extended  to  the  streets  now  known  as  Free- 
school-street  and  Thornton-street,  bo  that  the 
whole  of  the  improved  line  of  communication 
which  lies  within  the  district,  and  which,  with 
the  parts  of  Tooley-street  not  affected  by  the 
improvements,  runs  in  a continuous  line  from 
London  Bridge  to  Dockhead,  may  in  future  be 
known  as  St.  Olave-street.”  When  the  resolu- 
tion came  on  for  discussion  the  chairman  said 
it  was  a very  important  matter,  and  he  advised 
the  Board  not  to  adopt  it  without  very  careful 
consideration;  on  which  Mr.  Sard,  the  gentleman 
who  had  given  notice  of  the  motion,  said  that 
he  had  been  thinking  of  the  inconvenience  that 
would  arise  to  the  large  merchants  and  wharfin- 
gers in  Tooley-Btreet,  who  did  business  all  over 
the  world,  if  it  were  carried  out,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  withdraw  the  resolu- 
tion. Tooley-street  is  saved  for  the  present. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF 
CAEN,  PARIS. 

The  Countess  of  Caen,  who  during  her  life- 
time was  a great  friend  of  the  fine  arts,  left,  at 
her  death  in  1872,  a large  part  of  her  fortune 
for  the  foundation  of  a scholarship  in  the  three 
branches  of  art,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture. The  scholarship  is  confined  to  those 
artists  to  whom  the  “ Grand  Prix  de  Rome”  is 
awarded,  and  enables  them  to  continue  their 
studies  on  their  return  from  that  city  for  a 
further  period  of  three  years.  The  Countess 
in  her  will  bequeathed  an  annual  pension  of 
4,000  francs  to  painters  and  sculptors  and  3,000 
francs  to  architects,  the  recipients  engaging, 
during  the  last  year,  to  furnish  a work  for  the 
museum  which  will  bear  her  name.  This  museum 
will  be  inaugurated  very  shortly,  and  will  be 
established  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Mazarin 
Palace  (Institut  de  France).  At  the  Salon  last 
year  were  exhibited  the  first  three  works  contri- 
buted by  the  “ pensionnaires  ” towards  the  deco- 
ration of  the  above  museum.  The  one  which 
more  particularly  interests  us  is  that  of  the 
architect,  M.  Emile  Ulmann,  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  the  year  1871 ; “ hors  concours,”  1879. 
M.  Ulmann,  as  the  first  recipient  in  the  branch 
of  architecture,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
most  worthy  and  generous  Countess.  This 
monument,  which  will  be  erected  in  the  museum, 
is,  in  a measure,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  Btyle, 
though  the  composition  is  original  in  conception 
and  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bubject. 
In  a recess,  reclining  upon  a cenotaph,  her  head 
resting  upon  one  hand,  and  holding  in  the  other 
her  will,  the  Countess  is  dictating  her  last 
wishes,  which  two  winged  children  at  her  feet 
are  writing  down.  Above  the  recess  are  three 
niches  containing  allegorical  figures  of  paiuting, 
architecture,  and  sculpture,  with  their  respective 
attributes.  On  either  side  of  the  monument  are 
marble  tablets  on  which  are  engraved  those  por- 
tions of  the  will  referring  to  the  Institution. 
These  tablets  are  surmounted  by  the  heads  of 
Minerva  and  Rome.  On  the  base  of  the  monu- 
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ment  is  engraved  the  votive  inscription  crowned  n 
by  the  arms  of  the  Countess  of  Caen.  The  entire 
monument  will  be  of  white  marble.  Our  thanks  : 
are  due  to  M.  Ulmann,  the  architect,  for  his  i 
kindness  in  supplying  us  with  every  necessary  ■< 
information. 


PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINGS,  NEAR 
NICE. 

st.  Margaret’s  schools. 

These  schools,  of  which  we  give  a view,  will'  1 
accommodate  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls,  and  are  •; 
provided  with  two  class-rooms  to  each  school,  ! 
master’s  residence,  offices,  &c.  There  are  two  i 
large  playgrounds  at  the  back,  which  will  ben 
paved  with  asphalte.  A local  stone  will  ben 
used.  The  cost  will  be  about  9,0001.  Mr.r 
Braith waite,  of  Lichfield,  is  the  donator,  and; 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  of  Manchester,  the  architect. 

vestries,  etc.,  st.  Margaret’s  church. 

The  facings  are  to  be  of  local  stone,  dressed1  c 
with  Caen.  The  interior  of  the  Bchool  andn 
meeting-room  will  be  faced  with  white  glazed); 
bricks,  with  a grey  dado.  The  floors  of  then 
passage  to  the  church  and  porches  are  to  beii 
paved  with  tiles.  The  roofs  of  the  school  andii 
meeting-room  are  principally  of  English  oak,b 
and  open-timbered. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings,  including  tower,  ri 
will  be  about  1,1001. 

The  school  is  intended  mainly  for  the  musicaln 
instruction  of  the  choir,  seating  being  provided}' 
for  about  forty. 


NEW  THEATRE,  TIFLIS. 

In  1S76  the  Administration  of  the  Russianm 
province  of  the  Caucasus  advertised  for  designs) 
for  a new  theatre  at  Tiflis,  in  the  Caravan-Serai^ 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire.e 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  competi-t 
tion,  the  theatre  was  to  be  constructed  of  stoneic 
at  a coat  of  250,000  silver  roubles  (37,5002.)  ; i 
premium  of  1,500  roubles  being  offered  for  thdi 
best  design,  and  for  the  next  two  in  merit  75CE 
roubles  each.  The  style  of  the  building,  that  isii 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  theatre,  wafc 
left  to  the  option  of  the  competitors;  but  as: 
regards  its  interior,  and  especially  of  the  audf-l 
torium,  it  was  to  be  decidedly  in  an  Eastern 
Btyle,  Arabian,  or  Persian.  Moreover,  the  news' 
theatre  was  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  thtl 
old  one.  At  the  time  appointed,  four  designs 
were  sent  in  to  the  committee  specially  apq 
pointed;  the  devices  being  respectively  “Nidi 
V’perviye”  (Not  for  the  first  time),  “Sphinx/;,! 
and  “Popuitka”  (a  Trial),  the  fourth  beingnt 
marked  only  with  initials.  The  first  one  namecej, 
was  deemed  the  best,  the  successful  competitor;! 
being  the  architect  Schreter,  an  Academicianij 
The  designs  with  the  devices  “ Sphinx”  (archiU 
tect  Simonsen),  and  “ Popuitka”  (Princes  Touiil 
manoff  and  Liardansky,  captains  of  Engineers^ 
received  the  second  and  third  prizes  of  75C; 
roubles  each.  The  design  of  B.  A.  Schretere* 
which  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  tho  com® 
petition  programme,  is  distinguished  by  thtl 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  thtl? 
theatre.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas,  anct 
warmed  with  hot  air. 


A PROJECTED  MONUMENT  IN  JERSEY.lt 
A movement  is  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  f 
statue  of  Major  Peirson,  in  the  Royal- squareiir 
St.  Helier’s,  Jersey.  That  gallant  officer,  who  leJiij 
the  British  forces  to  victory  during  the  French! 
invasion  of  1781,  and  who  met  with  a 'soldier’))! 
death  at  the  supreme  moment  of  victory,  i ; 
represented  standing  upright,  in  a martial  cosc 
tume,  and  in  an  observant  but  hopeful  attitude:! 
The  model  has  been  taken  (from  the  beet 
engraving  extant)  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Sohier,  a clever! 
local  sculptor,  whose  chief  works, — busts  c 1 
Dr.  Jeune,  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Major 
Peirson,  and  Advocate  Le  Sueur, — adorn  thtl 
town-hall.  His  latest  work  is  a bust  of  Sweden- 
borg, presenting  a striking  likeness.  The  pro 
jected  statue  will  be  in  marble. 


Art-Gallery  for  Birmingham.  — At  ; 

meeting  in  Birmingham  on  Thursday,  aboui  l 
3,0001.  were  subscribed  towards  5,0001.  require) 
to  secure  an  additional  5.0001.  conditionally  pro 
mised  by  Messrs.  Tangye  for  contributions  tai 
the  Art-Gallery.  The  Mayor,  who  presided) 
headed  the  subscription-list  with  5001. 
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nfc  which  would  have  met  with  anything 
,3  universal  acceptation  fifty  years  ago. 
ere  was  at  that  time  a very  prevailing 
nion  among  sensible  and  intelligent  people 
d pictures  and  statues,  and  even  poetry  and 
isic,  were  really  toys  for  the  rich,  and  that 
jple  who  had  their  way  to  make  in  the  world 
I no  time  and  no  money  to  spend  upon  such 
;fles.  Now,  that  was  a sentiment  which 
body  would  venture  to  utter  privately  or 
iblioly  at  the  present  day.  And  not  only  at 
is  time  referred  to  were  the  arts  largely  con- 
iered  as  mere  toys  and  luxuries  for  the  few ; 
it  even  the  few  could  not,  he  thought,  be 
bused  of  overestimating  the  importance  of 
)se  toys  and  luxuries,  at  least  when  they 
.re  of  native  production.  At  one  of  the 
irliest  meetings  of  the  Association,  the  late 
ian  Ramsay,  who  always  took  a great  inte- 
nt in  its  prosperity,  said  he  had  been  corn- 
ering certain  figures,  and  that,  while  up 
.I  the  ninth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
jiety  it  had  expended  36,000Z.  in  the  pur- 
aso  of  works  of  art,  in  a particular  year 
ilfore  its  establishment,  the  whole  amount 
ent  in  the  purchase  of  such  works  from 
:3  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
is  30Z.,  and  the  Bister  Academy  of  Arts 
Dublin  had  subsisted  for  four  years  upon 
a.!  Now,  it  appeared  to  him,  looking  at 
ese  figures,  that  there  had  been  very  signifi- 
,r:nt  and  palpable  progress  in  the  public  mind 
» regard  to  matters  of  art.  Although  he 
rtlieved  that  the  capacity  for  taking  delight 
il painting  was  universal,  or  almost  universal, 
ill  it  was  a capacity  which  was  not  very 
[j:ongly  developed  in  people  who  had  no  oppor- 
■jnity  for  seeing  good  pictures ; and  accordingly, 
ien  a society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
ifusing  a taste  for  art,  the  best  thing  it  could 
1,  the  only  thing  it  could  do  with  any  very 
; sat  and  immediate  hope  of  success,  was  the 
[litribution,  as  widely  as  possible,  of  as  fine 
i^acimens  of  art  as  it  was  enabled  to  distribute. 

' ch  was  the  principal  purpose  for  which  the 
jisociation  existed.  It  endeavoured  to  attain 
at  purpose  in  two  different  ways.  It  had  con- 
futed to  the  National  Gallery  many  fine 
urks  of  the  greatest  of  our  recent  and  living 
jjottish  artists  ; and  it  distributed,  not  only  all 
hr  the  country,  but  all  over  the  world,  the 
irks  of  Scottish  artists  in  the  Bhape  of  original 
futures,  and  still  more  largely  in  the  Bhape  of 
fgravings.  It  was  always  one  of  their  main 
ejects, — and  ho  thought  it  was  one  they  would 
■:  the  last  to  abandon,—  to  aid  and  encourage 
lung  artists,  whose  excellence  had  not  yet  ob- 
Lned  acknowledgment.  During  the  existence 
-•  the  society  there  had  grown  up  a newgenera- 
L.n  of  Scottish  artists,  of  whose  great  fame  and 
putation  they  were  all  justly  proud;  and  it 
peared  to  him  a remarkable  proof  of  the 
access  of  the  earlier  committees  of  the 
loiety  in  selecting,  among  the  works  of  un- 
ii  own  and  rising  men,  those  which  gave  real 
Idications  of  originality  and  genius,  that,  look- 
|)g  back  to  the  earliest  lists  of  the  society’s 
c rchases,  ho  found  among  them  almost  every 
me  which  the  country  and  the  world  now 
^cognised  as  that  of  a Scotch  artist  who  had 
line  honour  to  his  country. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Cornillon,  S.S.C.),  then 
ad  the  report  by  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ant,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : — 
i The  subscriptions  for  the  past  year,  notwithstanding 
i)  prolonged  depression  of  trade,  both  at  home  and 
road,  amount  to  4,7192.  15s.,  showing  an  increase  of 
!.  7s.  over  the  amount  subscribed  last  year,  a result 
i linly  attributable,  as  formerly,  to  the  hearty  co-operation 
the  honorary (secretaries.  As  tho  presentation  work 
• the  current  year,  an  etching  after  the  picture  by  the 
e G.  l’aul Chalmers,  R.S.A.,  “The  Legend,”  now  in  the 
rottish  National  Gallery',  has  been  completed  by  M.  Rajon. 

I om  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
kj»  Committee  purchased  for  distribution  among  the  mem- 
irs,  at  a cost  of  9602.  Is.,  twenty-eight  works  of  art,  con- 
ting  of  twenty  paintings,  seven  water-colour  drawings, 
•id  one  bust  in  bronze.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
i la  artists  from  whom  tho  works  selected  were  pur- 
ased Alexander  Fraser,  Robert  Gavin,  John  Hutchio- 
n,  and  Walter  H.  Paton,  Academicians;  J.  C. Noble  and 
>bert  Anderson,  associates;  George  Aikman,  Laura  T. 
ma-Tadema,  Jessie  A.  Brodie,  Hector  Chalmers,  James 
i .denhead,  J.  Jamieson  Chalmers,  David  Farquharson, 
i mes  Faed,  jun.,  Giuseppe  Ferrari,  Harry  Frier,  James 
wnilton,  E.  Hume,  G.  W.  Johnstone,  Robert  Little, 
illok  S.  Nisbet,  G.  Postroa,  Robert  Ross,  Sam.  Reid, 
hn  Reid,  Archibald  D.  Reid,  and  John  Fraser  Taylor, 
lists.  In  addition  to  tho  purchases  from  the  Academy’s 
Lhibition,  tho  following  original  paintings  were  commis- 
ined  by  the  Committee  from  tho  artists,  at  the  cost  of 
'12.,  to  be  included  in  tho  distribution,  viz.  “Novein-  1 
r,"  by  George  Reid,  R.S.A.  (1262.) ; “ When  the  Boats 
me  in.”  by  William  McTaggart,  R.S.A.  ( 1262.)  ; “An 
.'stern  Connoisseur,”  by  W.E.  Lockhart,  R 8. A.  (126 2.) ; 
Jeanie  Gray,”  by  J.  H.  Lorimer  (632.) . As  regards  the 
graving  for  next  year,  the  Committee  announce  that  they 
vo  arranged  for  the  reproduction  of  Sam  Bough’s 
Cattlo  crossing  the  Solway,”  now  the  property  of  John 


M.  Crabbie,  esq.  The  execution  of  the  engraving  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  who  has  con- 
tracted to  finish  the  plate  in  June,  1880,  bo  that  copies  will 
be  issued  to  the  subscribers  for  tho  year  1880-81.  Tho 
engraving,  which  will  be  20  in.  by  14-J-  in.,  is  to  be  in  line, 
on  steel.  The  total  sum  expended  up  to  this  time  by  the 
various  committees  of  management  of  the  Association  in 
the  acquisition  of  paintings  and  sculpture  for  the  members, 
in  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  permanent  preservation  in 
tho  Scottish  National  Gallery,  and  in  the  production  of 
engravings  and  illustrated  works  for  circulation  among  the 
subscribers,  now  amounts  to  upwards  of  193,0002.  The 
sum  at  the  credit  of  the  National  Gallery  amounts  at 
present  to  upwards  of  8002.,  including  the  percentage  of 
this  year’s  subscriptions,  set  aside  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Association’s  royal  charter  of  incorporation. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  other  business 
transacted. 


THE  VAUXHALL  GROVE  ESTATE.— NEW 
BUILDINGS  AND  THOROUGHFARE. 

What  is  known  as  the  Vauxhall  Grove  Estate, 
lying  between  Harleyford-road,  opposite  Ken- 
nington  Oval,  and  South  Lambeth-road,  is  now 
being  laid  out  for  residences,  a spacious  new 
thoroughfare  through  the  centre  of  the  estate 
forming  a portion  of  the  undertaking.  This 
thoroughfare  will  open  out  an  entirely  new  road 
between  Harleyford-road  and  South  Lambeth- 
road,  and  will  accomplish  a much-desired  im- 
provement in  the  locality,  as  it  will  render  un- 
necessary the  present  circuitous  route  between 
Harleyford-road  and  South  Lambeth-road  vib 
Vauxhall  and  the  South  Western  Railway  Sta- 
tion. The  houses  on  the  estate,  upwards  of 
eighty  in  number,  will  be  in  orescent  form,  and 
contain  three  stories  each,  with  bay  windows, 
and  elevations  in  red  brick,  and  stone  dressings. 
Several  of  the  houses  have  already  been  erected, 
whilst  others  are  in  progress.  The  entrance  to 
the  estate  from  Harleyford-road  is  distinguished 
by  two  pillars,  on  which  are  inscribed  “ The 
Grove.”  It  is  stated  that  another  outlet  into 
Fentiman-road,  giving  access  to  Clapham-road, 
is  contemplated. 

The  estate  is  being  laid  out  by  Mr.  Archer, 
architect  and  surveyor,  the  builder  beiug  Mr. 
Coombs,  who  is  also  the  owner  of  the  property. 


SALE  OF  A LARGE  WEST  END 
MANSION. 

Last  week,  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  Mr.  F.  T.  Galsworthy,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & Co.,  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  the  spacious  leasehold 
mansion,  No.  27,  Portland-place,  at  the  corner  of 
New  Cavendish-street.  The  mansion  was  de- 
scribed as  containing  twelve  bedrooms,  six 
reception-rooms,  and  an  unusually  extensive 
range  of  domestic  offices,  the  premises  having 
been  recently  decorated  in  a very  elaborate  and 
costly  manner.  The  property  likewise  included 
extensive  Btabling  in  Weymouth- mews,  com- 
prising a six-stall  stable,  with  coach-house  for 
four  carriages,  and  men’s  rooms  over.  The 
mansion  was  stated  to  be  held  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  for  a term  of  forty  years  from  January, 
1874,  at  a rental  of  250Z.  per  annum.  It  was 
sold  for  12,550?. 


THE  PAVING  OF  THE  DULWICH  ROADS. 

PROTEST  BY  THE  INHABITANTS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dulwich  are  at  the  present 
time  much  concerned  by  a proposal  of  the 
Camberwell  Vestry  to  lay  down  York  paving  in 
the  different  roads,  which,  it  is  urged,  would 
altogether  destroy  the  exceptionally  rural  cha- 
racter of  the  hamlet  of  Dulwich.  Last  week  a 
numerously-attended  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
was  held  in  the  Hall  of  Dulwich  College  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  action  of  the  Camber- 
well Vestry  on  the  subject.  Amongst  those 
present  were  several  of  the  Governors  of  the 
College. 

Mr.  Young,  one  of  the  governors,  was  called 
upon  to  preside,  and  moved  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  meeting  deprecated  the  idea  of 
laying  York  paving  on  the  footpaths  of  rural 
roads  such  as  those  in  the  Manor  of  Dulwich. 
He  observed  that  the  feeling  of  the  governors 
was  entirely  with  the  inhabitants  in  this  matter. 
Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  another  of  the  governors, 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Another  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wragge, 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Camberwell  Vestry 
should  be  asked  to  reconsider  their  resolution 
to  lay  down  York  paviDg  in  all  roads  taken  over 
by  the  parish.  He  observed  that  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  introduce  York  paviDg  in 


Dulwich,  for  a thing  which  might  do  very  well 
for  Camberwell  Green  was  quite  out  of  place  in 
that  district.  It  seemed  to  him  absurd  to  say  that 
a rural  traffic  required  York  paving.  He  was  sure 
there  was  no  one  present  who  would  like  to  see 
that  beautiful  hamlet  converted  into  a mere 
suburb  of  London,  but  that  all  of  them  would 
very  much  prefer  that  it  should  retain  its 
present  rural  aspect.  Mr.  Goodall,  who  sup- 
ported the  resolution,  denounced  the  proposal  of 
the  Vestry  as  one  of  spoliation.  They  might  as 
well  talk  of  paving  Kew  Gardens  with  York 
paving  as  Dulwich.  It  was  on  aesthetic  grounds, 
in  opposition  to  the  utilitarian  notion  that  every 
place  should  be  alike  because  they  were  under 
the  control  of  one  Vestry,  that  he  deprecated 
the  conversion  of  that  rural  hamlet  into  a town. 
He  had  heard  strangers  remark  that  they  would 
not  find  a more  charming  aspect  of  rasticity 
fifty  miles  from  London.  Mr.  Whiteley,  a 
member  of  the  Vestry,  also  supported  the  reso- 
lution, stating  that  in  the  Vestry  he  had  often 
strongly  urged  that  the  proposition  to  have  all 
the  footways  in  the  parish,  urban  and  rural,  York 
paved,  was  monstrous.  The  motion  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  as  also  another  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  request- 
ing their  assistance  in  preventing  the  unnecessary 
outlay  which  would  be  caused  by  York  paving 
the  roads  in  Dulwich. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  seemed  to 
be  that  asphalte  and  tar  paving  was  the  most 
suitable  for  the  footways  in  the  hamlet. 


TREATMENT  OF  DAMP  WALLS. 

An  interesting  and  successful  experiment  has 
recently  been  made  in  Germany  in  drying  a 
wall  which  l}ad  become  damp  from  outside 
through  a roof  built  against  it,  the  saltpetre 
contained  in  the  lime  oxydising  and  forming 
crystals  on  the  wall.  As  pulling  down  the  wall 
would  have  been  too  expensive,  the  following 
experiments  were  made  : — The  wall  was  coated 
with  liquid  asphalte,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
cannot  be  laid  on  thin,  but  is  in  every  respect 
proof  against  damp.  But  as  oil  colour  and 
asphalt  do  not  agree  together,  paint  not  adhering 
to  asphalte,  the  latter  was  scraped  off  with  the 
spattle  so  as  to  leave  very  little  of  it  remaining. 
The  asphalte  was  then  softened  and  made  liquid 
by  means  of  a red-hot  iron,  or  better  still  with 
a spirit  soldering-lamp,  and  at  once  well  rubbed 
about  with  a stumpy  brush,  until  the  remaining 
asphalte  had  the  thickness  of  tissue  paper.  A 
plate  with  red-hot  sand  was  then  passed  along 
the  wall.  The  sand  heated  the  asphalte,  and 
as  much  sand  adhered  as  was  necessary  to  enable 
another  mass  to  be  put  on,  which  otherwise 
would  perhaps  have  not  adhered.  Two  coatings 
of  spirit  lac  (shellac  and  Bpirit)  and  Venetian 
turpentine,  specially  prepared,  were  then  laid 
on,  so  that  afterwards  oil-colour  could  be  put  on, 
and  isolated  from  the  asphalte.  The  oil-colour, 
white-lead  paint,  was  laid  on  thickly,  and  linen 
or  muslin  put  on  this.  Much  dryer  having  been 
used,  the  whole  was  dry  in  three  days,  when 
a^ain  spirit-lac  and  oil-paint  were  put  on,  and 
finally  the  whole  work  was  treated  with  the 
spattle.  The  wall  thus  operated  on  has  now 
stood  for  two  years,  and  although  it  is  damp  on 
the  outside,  it  remains  dry  inside.  The  cost  is 
said  to  have  been  3s.  per  square  miitre. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  William  Moseley,  Architect. — We  mention 
with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Moseley, 
which  took  place  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  32,  Cum- 
berland-terrace,  Regent's  Park,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year.  Mr.  Moseley  was  appointed  county 
surveyor  of  Middlesex  in  the  year  1829.  He 
held  tbat  office  for  twenty-five  years,  and  during 
its  tenure  built  the  Female  Ward  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  rebuilt  the  House  of  Detention 
(formerly  the  New  Prison),  added  wiDgs  to 
Hanwell  Asylum,  was  the  architect  of  the 
Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Wandswoitb,  and  of 
the  West  Derby  Asylum,  Liverpool,  and  was 
appointed  consulting  architect  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy.  Whilst  in  partnership  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  Andrew  Moseley,  he  built 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  the  City  Bank 
in  Threadneedle-street,  the  City  Bank  in 
Bond-street,  and  many  other  mansions  and 
build iDgs.  He  was  elected  district  surveyor 
of  West  Islington  in  1853,  and  held  this 
appointment  till  his  death. 
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PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  CAEN. 


EXETER  HALL,  STRAND. 

' The  Committee  of  the  YouDg  Men’s  Christian 
Association  having  purchased  the  Crown  lease 
if  this  property,  invited  competition  designs 
rom  three  architects  for  the  proposed  altera- 
tions. 

The  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite, 
f Bloomsbury-square,  being  unanimously  ap- 
iroved,  the  committee  have  authorised  the 
forks  to^be  earned  out  as  speedily  as  possible, 
bat  the  public  may  have  possession  of  the  Hall 
arly  in  1881. 

i The  additions  proposed  are  of  an  extensive 
dharacter,  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  being 
appropriated  to  the  work  of  the  Association, 
aving  spacious  reception-rooms  and  assembly- 
all.  The  mezzanine  floor  is  retained  for  offices, 
'he  large  hall  is  to  be  considerably  improved, 
rind  provided  with  additional  staircases  for 
gross  and  access. 


MEMORIAL  OF  KING  LEOPOLD  I.  OF 
BELGIUM. 

We  mentioned,  in  a recent  number,  the  in- 
auguration of  the  monument  which  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  first  king  of  Belgium, 
in  the  Park  at  Laeken,  Brussels,  and  we  now 
give  a view  of  it.  Like  the  memorial  of  the 
Prince  Consort  in  Hyde  Park,  it  originated  in  a I 
public  subscription,  the  amount  of  which  was 
supplemented  by  a vote  of  the  Legislature, — in 
this  case,  2,000,000  francs,  or  80,000k 

The  monument  is  placed  on  an  elevation,  from  j 
which  the  visitor  has  a fine  view,  not  merely  of 
the  capital,  but  of  the  suburbs.  It  presents  a 
polygon  of  nine  sides,  in  remembrance  of  the 
nine  provinces  forming  the  kingdom,  and  of 
these  it  includes  allegorical  statues.  In  the 
central  enclosed  space  is  a 6tatue  of  the  king  in 
white  marble.  The  upper  part  of  the  monu- 
ment  consists  of  an  open-work  spire,  about  70  ft.  I 


| in  height.  A terminal  Btatue  represents  the 
' genius  of  Belgium  holding  with  one  hand  the 
j national  flag,  and  in  the  other  a civic  crown.  It 
is  designed  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  architect  was  M.  L.  de  Carte,  who 
has  increased  by  it  his  reputation. 


Production  in  England. — From  a recent 
book,  “The  Progress  of  the  World”  (Stanford), 
it  appears  that  in  manufactures  England  at  pre- 
sent stands  pre-emiDent.  Its  operatives  number 

2.930.000  against  2,7S1,000  of  Germany,  and 

1.930.000  of  France,  and  1,150,000  of  Russia. 
The  production  per  operative  is  given  as — 
United  Kingdom,  224k ; France,  220k  ; Germany, 
103k  In  the  principal  textile  manufactures, — 
cotton  and  wool, — the  United  Kingdom  produces 
a total  of  the  value  of  155,000,000k  ; the  United 
States,  84,000,000k  ; France,  68,000,000k ; 
Germany,  48,000,000k 


. 
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ENGINEERING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  last  annual  convention  of  this  Society, 
the  President  being  unable  to  deliver  the  annual 
address  in  consequence  of  his  journey  to  Europe, 
it  was,  at  his  request,  prepared  by  Mr.  0. 
Ohanute,  Vice-President,  with  the  assistance  of 
members  of  the  Society.  It  is  a very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  review  of  the  subject.  We 
jive  some  portions  of  it : — 

We  seldom  realise  how  very  young  is  our  pro- 
ession.  From  the  earliest  historical  periods, 
intil  within  about  200  years,  construction, 
iractically,  was  in  the  hands  of  architects, 
fhey  built  pyramids,  temples,  roads,  fortifioa- 
ions,  and  such  weak  machines  as  they  could 
vork  by  hand,  but  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that 
. special  body  of  men  has  devoted  itself  exclu- 
ively  to  the  building  of  works  and  machines 
or  utilitarian  purposes, — to  the  emancipation 
rom  toil  of  the  “ hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer 
f water.” 

So  recently  as  200  years  ago,  when  the  English 
eople  began  the  works  which  have  made  them 
ne  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  there  was 
uch  a lack  of  trained  constructors  in  the  country 
hat  they  were  compelled  to  send  to  Holland  for 
rhat  were  then  called  “hydraulic  architects,” 

3 direct  the  reclaiming  of  their  marshes  and  to 
laugurate  their  canals.  Soon,  however,  they 
xoelled  their  early  teachers,  and  trained  the 
ery  able  engineers  who  established  the  modern 
rofession,  and  whose  labours  led  to  the  inven- 
on  of  the  steam-engine  soarcely  a century  ago. 
re,  who  cannot  remember  the  time  when 
ieam-engines  were  not  in  common  use,  can 
jarcely  realise  that  their  introduction  was  so 
icent;  and  yet  it  was  only  in  1778  that  James 
fatt,  after  struggling  for  over  twenty  years  to 
>medy  the  imperfections  of  such  machines  (as 
ivented  by  others),  finally  triumphed  over  all 
ie  mechanical  difficulties  he  encountered,  and 
)gan  the  regular  manufacture  of  steam- 
;igines.  By  this  step  an  enormous  impetus  was 
iven  to  development  and  invention.  Not  only 
id  the  engineer  find  himself  possessed  of  an 
strument  which  increased  many-fold  the  pro- 
ictive  powers  of  labour,  but  the  use  of  steam, 
Id  the  wonders  it  accomplished,  turned  men’s 
oughts  to  the  advantages  of  machinery  and 
bour-saving  appliances.  Invention  followed 
mention  in  every  field  of  mechanics,  fresh  dis- 
veries  of  natural  laws  took  place,  which  were 
ickly  applied  by  the  engineer,  and  he  has 
en  able  to  accomplish  more  in  the  past  100 
ars  than  had  been  achieved  in  the  previous 
n centuries.  . It  is  my  purpose  to-night  cur- 
cily  to  pass  in  review  what  has  been  done  in 
is  direction  in  this  country.  In  doing  this,  I 
all  touch  upon  some  fields  which  are  as  yet 
arcely  recognised  here  as  within  the  province 
the  engineer,  but  which  are  falling  into  his 
nds  in  other  countries,  and  probably  will  in 
a.  _ I think  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
:Jting  as  an  independent  nation  about  a cen- 
(7  ago,  with  a population  of  some  3,000,000 
nly  scattered,  and  with  next  to  no  capital, 
l>  modern  inventions  which  we  have  appro- 
ved or  made  have  enabled  us  to  accomplish 
7 remarkable  results. 

Water  Works. — The  first  works  in  America 
the  supply  of  water  to  towns  were  con- 
ducted by  Hans  Christopher  Christiansen,  and 
i;  in  operation  on  June  20th,  1754,  at  the 
iravian  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsyl- 
iia.  The  water  from  a spring,  which  is  still 
;d  for  the  supply,  was  forced  by  a pump  of 
mm-vitm  of  5 in.  bore,  through  hemlock  logs 
> a wooden  reservoir.  The  same  ingenious 
ie,  eight  years  later,  replaced  this  rude  pump 
{three  iron  pumps  of  4 in.  bore  and  18  in. 
>ke,  which  for  many  years  were  the  only 
Jhinery  for  water-supply  on  the  continent, 
for  seventy  years  furnished  the  water  for 
ihlehem.  Among  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very 
t in  date  to  Bethlehem,  is  the  Morristown, 
Water  Company,  which  was  incorporated 


7J1,  and  haB  ever  since  furnished  the  town 
h water  collected  from  the  neighbouring 
\ The  first  application  of  steam  to  pumping 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1800,  when  the  third 
'•m-engine  of  any  considerable  Bize  in  the 
ted  States  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
uylkill.  It  is  believed  that  these  works 
a the  first  constructed  by  a municipality. 

first  cast-iron  water-pipes  were  laid  in 
ladelphia  in  1804.  New  York  was  first  sup- 
l by  a company  which  erected  a small 


pumping-engine  about  1800.  About  1850  the 
substitution  of  light  wrought-iron  pipe,  lined 
inside  and  out  with  hydraulic  cement,  for  cast 
iron,  at  greatly  reduced  cost,  was  found  to  be 
practicable  in  many  cases,  and  the  formation  of 
companies  to  manufacture  and  lay  suchjpipes 
introduced  a commercial  element  into  the  matter 
of  water-supply,  and  led  to  the  construction  of 
many  works.  All  American  works  are  con- 
structed for  a constant  supply,  and  most  of 
those  first  built  had  a capacity  far  in  excess  of 
the  then  demand,  which  caused  the  formation 
of  habits  of  wastefulness,  which  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  check  when  the  limit  of  the 
capacity  was  nearly  reached.  The  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved  in  this  branch  of 
engineering  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
569  towns  with  a public  water-supply,  having  a 
population  of  about  twelve  millions,  to  whom 
there  are  daily  distributed  over  600  millions  of 
gallons  of  water,  through  13,000  miles  of  pipes,  of 
which  about  10,000  miles  are  of  cast  iron.  About 
one-half  of  these  towns  are  supplied  by  gravity, 
many  of  them,  however,  having  supplemental 
pumping  power, — the  total  capacity  of  the 
pumping  engine  now  in  use  being  about  1,900 
millions  of  gallons  per  day.  Meanwhile  im- 
provements in  plumbing  and  house  distribution 
have  greatly  added  to  the  convenience  about 
our  homes,  and  we  now  virtually  have  a spring 
of  cold  and  another  of  hot  water  in  almost  every 
room  of  our  city  houses,  to  put  on  tap  at  will. 

Hydraulics. — The  attention  of  manufacturers 
was  drawn  at  an  early  day  to  the  develpment 
of  the  water  power  of  the  streams  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  With  the  aid  of  capitalists,  who 
appreciated  the  value  of  an  investment  in  expe- 
rimental researches,  some  of  the  most  effective 
efforts  towards  the  solution  of  problems  in 
practical  hydraulics  have  been  made  by 
American  engineers,  on  a scale  unattempted  in 
Europe.  The  early  foreign  experiments,  on 
which  most  of  the  formulae  for  the  discharge  of 
water  from  weirs,  orifices,  and  pipes  are  based, 
were  on  too  small  a scale  to  furnish  data 
capable  of  generalisation  for  greater  discharges. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Francis,  at 
Lowell,  have,  among  other  valuable  results,  esta- 
blished correct  values  for  the  co-efficient  of  dis- 
charge of  weirs,  and  his  formula  is  now  generally 
used.  The  researches  which  have  been  made 
at  Holyoke  and  Lawrence  have  done  much  to 
settle  disputed  points  in  relation  to  the  move- 
ment and  effect  of  water  in  channels,  and  the 
systematic  experiments  now  in  progress,  on  the 
new  conduit  of  the  Boston  Water  Works,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  determining 
the  co-efficients  of  flow  in  masonry  channels. 
The  laws  governing  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes, 
are  still  too  little  understood.  It  is  a reproach 
to  American  engineers  that  so  little  effort  is 
made  to  discover  them,  notwithstanding  the 
opportunities  presented  by  the  pipe  systems  of 
our  water  - works,  sewage]  systems,  and 
hydraulic  mining  conduits.  . . . 

Railways. — Quick  to  appreciate  the  conse- 
quences of  the  invention  of  the  locomotive,  or 
rather  its  marvellous  improvement  by  Stephen- 
son in  1829,  and  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the 
railroad  to  our  country,  as  a means  of  settling 
up  new  lands  and  of  cheapening  the  interchange 
of  products,  we  began  building  railways  very 
soon  after  the  English,  and  have  pushed  their 
construction  with  unexampled  vigour.  . . . 

Since  1875,  some  10,268  miles  have  been  built 
in  Europe,  and  about  5,000  miles  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  outside  of  the  United  States, 
chiefly  in  Australia  and  India,  so  that  the  world’s 
railways  probably  stand  to-day  as  follows : — 


mile  in  several  other  countries  about  the  year 
1875,  was  as  follows  : — 

£r*nce 1873  §152,603 

Germany  1875 

Aiistriu-Ilaogary 1875 

All  Europe 1875 

United  States  1879 


100,570 

105,847 

120,960 

58,916 


Europe  

United  States  , 

Rest  of  the  world  25]C00 


,275  miles,  or 47  per  cent. 


209,396 

Thus  our  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  have  fur- 
nished themselves  with  86,000  miles  of  railway, 
while  the  306  millions  of  Europe  have  98,000 
miles,  and  the  1,050  millions  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  possess  but  25,000  miles.  There  were  in 
Great  Britain  onthelstof  January,  1879, 17,333 
miles  of  railway,  on  which  there  were  about 
32,000  miles  of  track,  12,969  locomotives, 
418,322  passenger  and  freight  cars,  owned  by 
the  companies,  in  addition  to  some  owned  by 
private  parties,  and  over  which  trains  ran 
222,376,114  miles,  and  conveyed  565,000,000 
passengers.  The  oapital  account  of  the  English 
roads  was  698,545,154  pounds  sterling,  or 
§3,380,958,545,  thus  giving  an  average  cost  of 
§195,059  per  mile  of  road.  The  average  cost  per 


Thus  our  railroads  have  cost  less  than  half  a3 
much  per  mile  as  those  of  Europe.  Going  back 
one  year,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1879,  we  had  in  the  United 
States,  81,841  miles  of  railroad,  on  which  there 
were  101,660  miles  of  track,  or  enough  to  en- 
circle the  globe  three  times  and  a half.  Thera 
ran  upon  these  roads  16,445  locomotives,  11,683 
passenger  cars,  4,413  baggage,  mail,  and  express 
cars,  and  423,013  freight  cars.  The  capital 
invested  was  §4,772,297,349,  or  §58,915  per  mile 
of  railroad ; the  gross  earnings  were  §490,103,351, 
or  §6,209  52  per  mile ; the  working  expenses 
were  6179  per  cent,  of  earnings,  or  §302,528,184, 
— say  §3,887‘10  per  mile  of  railroad ; and  the 
net  earnings  were  §187,575,167,— say  §2,322’42 
per  mile,  or  3 932  per  cent,  on  the  nominal 
capital.  While  the  greater  cheapness  of  our 
American  railroads  is  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  comparative  smoothness  of  muoh  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  absence  of  heavy  land 
damages,  much  more  is  due  to  the  methods  of 
construction  applied  to  the  railroads  themselves, 
to  the  cheap  and  efficient  expedients  which  our 
engineers  have  introduced,  and  especially  to  the 
character  of  the  rolling  stock  which  we  have 

adopted Although  our  railroads  were 

originally  cheaply  and  imperfeotly  built,  and 
although  we  pay  in  this  country  a great  deal 
more  for  labour  and  material  than  the  prices 
which  obtain  in  Europe,  we  have  nevertheless 
reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  to  as  low 
figures,  if  not  lower,  than  any  which  obtain  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  grindstone  of 
competition  between  the  railroads  themselves, 
and  with  canal,  river,  and  lake  routes,  has 
reduced  freight  transportation  to  such  a fine 
point  that  our  railroad  managers  have  devised 
new  and  cheaper  methods  of  doing  their  work, 
have  learned  to  operate  their  roads  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  men,  and  haveaccomplished 
results  which  astonished  even  themselves. 
Sharp  competition  and  the  incessant  demands  of 
the  public  have  for  the  past  few  years  diminished 
rates  so  rapidly  that,  as  a whole,  our  railroads 
are  now  paying  smaller  returns  upon  the  entire 
capital  invested  in  them  than  those  of  most 
foreign  countries,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  since  1873  had  their  property  trans- 
ported for  less  than  it  was  reasonably  worth. 

It  has  been  Bhown  in  giving  the  net  earninga 
of  all  our  railroads,  that  for  the  year  ending 
January  1, 1879,  they  earned  3'93  per  cent,  upon 
the  total  capital  invested  in  them,  while  the 
railroads  of  Europe  in  1875  earned  the  following 
returns  upon  thoir  capital: — 

Groat  Britain 4 4 per  cent. 

France  6 1 

Germany  f,-] 

Austria-Hungary  3 9 

Russia  4 0 

All  Europe  4-3 

As  Americans,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results  accomplished  thus  far. 
We  have  succeeded  in  so  organising  labour  that 
while  we  pay  it  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  more 
than  in  Europe,  we  build  our  railways  for  about 
one  half  the  cost,  and  we  transport  freight  over 
them  with  the  aid  of  our  machinery,  at  mate- 
rially cheaper  rates  than  those  whioh  obtain  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Not  only  Bhould 
engineers  endeavour  still  further  to  improve  and 
to  cheapen  the  construction,  and  especially  the 
operation,  of  our  railroads,  but  they  should  now 
find  in  foreign  countries,  as  yet  unprovided  with 
them,  fields  in  which  they  can  introduce  the 
features  of  economy  which  we  have  developed. 

At  home  we  shall  doubtless  oontinue  to  build 
new  lines  in  the  same  cheap  light  style  which 
we  have  made  so  efficient,  and  we  shall  largely 
extend  the  narrow  gauge  in  sparsely- settled 
districts.  We  should,  however,  so  locate  our 
roads  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  line  and 
gradients,  even  if,  after  they  are  adopted,  we  do 
not  bring  the  embankments  to  the  full  heights, 
in  order  to  save  present  expense.  As  popula- 
tion and  traffic  increase,  wo  can,  if  the  works 
are  well  planned  for  that  purpose,  rebuild,  add 
to,  and  improve  them,  so  as  to  diminish  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  best  economy.  . . . The 
day  cannot  now  be  far  distant  when  the  merits 
and  economy  of  the  American  type  of  bridges 
will  be  recognised  by  other  nations.  Already, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  labour  and 
materials  are  cheaper  in  other  countries  than  in 
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this,  we  are  enabled  to  compete  successfully  in 
Canada  and  in  South  America.  I believe  that  a 
well-directed  effort  to  make  known  abroad  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  this  branch  of  engi- 
neering during  the  last  fifteen  years  would  open 
a market  for  our  bridges  and  bridge  designs  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia. 

Lighthouses. — From  the  report  of  the  Light- 
house Board  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879, 
it  appears  that  the  Government  has  erected  the 
following  lighthouses 

First  order 

Second  ,,  

Third  

Third  and  a- half  order  m 

Fourth  „ 2H0 

Fifth  „ 123 

Sixth  „ 163 


626 


3,114 


in  this  direction.  And,  with  a new  motive 
power,  perhaps  will  come  the  solution  of  the 
last  transportation  problem  which  remains  to 
Wo  anli-orl.  T Rnnnose  vou  will  smile,  when  I 


be  solved.  I suppose  you  will  smile,  when 
say  that  the  atmosphere  yet  remains  to  be 
conquered ; but  wildly  improbable  as  my  remarks 
may  now  seem,  there  may  be  engineers  in  this 


room  who  will  yet  see  men  safely  sailing 
i.hrnncrh  t.h«  air.  In  making  this  review,  I have 


River  Lights,— Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Missouri 

Rivers 

Buoys  in  position  

Fog-signals,— steam  or  air  

Light  ships 

As  a measure  of  comparison,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1878,  England  reported  597  lighthouses,  and 
France  346  lighthouses.  . . . 

Telegraphic  Engineering. — The  lines  of  tele- 
graph are  being  extended  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
difficult,  even  for  their  owners,  to  state  the 
aggregate  quantities  at  any  particular  time.  The 
best  information,  however,  which  can  be  obtained 
is  that  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year,  there 
were  119,012  miles  of  telegraph-lines  in  the 
United  States,  and  299,859  miles  of  wire,  with- 
out counting  those  lines  specially  used  by  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph,  and  the  District,  the 
Fire  Alarm  and  Burglar  Alarm  Telegraphs  in 
the  various  cities.  One  telegraph  company 
alone,  the  “ Western  Union,”  had  in  June,  1879, 
8,531  offices,  from  which  were  sent  and  received 
25,070,106  messages  during  the  preceding  year. 
Equally  prompt  has  been  the  application  of  the 
telephone,  which,  looked  upon  doubtfully,  or  only 
as  a toy,  when  it  was  first  shown  by  Professor 
Bell  at  our  Centennial  Exhibition  four  years  ago, 
has  so  rapidly  become  a necessity,  that  there 
are  now  in  this  country  121,000  instruments  at 
work,  connecting  our  business  places  and  dwell- 
ings with  each  other,  and  with  the  central 
offices,  by  means  of  which  we  are  almost  in- 
stantly brought  within  speaking  distance  of  the 
persons,  miles  away,  with  whom  we  have  to 

transact  our  business 

Iron  and  Steel. — We  are  now  the  second 
iron-producing  nation  iu  the  world,  England 
being  the  first  and  Germany  the  third,  while 
44  new  furnaces  are  reported  as  being  built. 
We  have  in  addition  382  rolling-mills  and  steel 
works,  containing  an  equivalent  of  4,467  single 
puddling  furnaces,  2,419  heating  furnaces,  and 
1,397  trains  of  rolls,  with  a capacity  of  4 millions 
of  tons  a year  in  finished  iron.  Seventy-three 
of  the  rolling-mills  have  nail  factories  attached, 
with  4,152  nail-machines,  and  to  make  the  list 
complete,  we  may  add  that  there  are  in  addition 
69  forges,  with  a capacity  of  85,000  tons  a year, 
and  59  bloomaries,  with  a capacity  of  80,000 
tons  a year.  Mr.  Swank  says:  “ Our  steel  in- 
dustry is  now  the  second  in  the  world  in  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  in  a year  it  will  pass  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  take  the  first  rank.  The 
increase  in  the  past  year  in  the  capacity  of  our 
Bessemer  and  open  hearth  works,  either  com- 
pleted or  projected,  is  equal  to  an  addition  of  50 
per  cent,  to  the  capacity  whioh  existed  in  1878.” 

The  Engineering  Future. — Although  during 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a depression 
in  the  progress  and  undertaking  of  new  enter- 
prises, and  a diminished  demand  for  engineers, 

I do  not  believe  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
great  industrial  movement  which  began  with  the 
steam  engine.  I think  rather  that  we  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  greater  undertakings,  and, 
perhaps,  of  inventions,  which  will  mark  epochs 
in  civilisation,  and  which,  whether  made  here 
or  in  some  other  country,  our  engineers  should 
be  prompt  to  take  up,  to  perfect,  and  to  intro- 
duce. There  are  signs  that  anew  motive  power 
will  be  invented,  which  shall  be  safer,  of  greater 
energy,  and  less  wasteful  than  steam.  You 
know  that  chemists  tell  us  that  the  theoretical 
energy  of  a pound  of  coal  varies  between  8 and 

II  millions  of  feet  pounds,  while  we  utilise  with 
our  best  Bteam-engines  but  from  3 to  11  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  value  of  the  fuel, 
think  it  not  impossible  that  we  shall  perfect 
methods  of  employing  directly  the  gases  pro- 
duced from  our  fuels  (instead  of  using  them  to 
generate  another  gas  out  of  water),  and  thus 
obtain  better  economical  results  than  with 
Bteam.  I know  of  several  promising  attempts 


through  the  air.  _ „ 

gone  over  rather  a wide  field,  and  touched  upon 
topics  which  some  of  you,  perhaps,  may  consider 
as  foreign  to  our  profession.  I have,  however, 
but  followed  the  European  practice,  and  that 
especially  of  our  early  professional  teachers,  the 
English,  who,  mindful  of  the  original  distinction 
between  the  civil  and  military  branch,  recog- 
nise all  makers  of  marine,  telegraph,  gas,  mining, 
and  agricultural  engines,  as  civil  engineers.  In 
this  country  we  have  taken  hitherto  a some- 
what narrower  view  of  the  province  of  the  engi- 
neer. We  think  of  him  mainly  as  a builder  of 
water-works,  canals,  railways  and  bridges,  and 
we  underrate  his  importance  as  a builder  and 
applier  of  machines.  In  point  of  fact,  the  most 
important  services  which  the  world  has  received 
from  our  profession  have  been  rendered  by  the 
mechanical  engineers.  The  men  who  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  to  less  than 
half  the  prices  which  obtained  half  a century 
ago,  who  perfected  the  steam-engine,  who  set 
it  to  drawing  carriages  over  the  land,  and  driving 
great  ships  through  the  sea,  and  who  harnessed 
lightning  to  convey  thought,  are  the  men  who 
have  made  the  present  development  possible, 
and  enabled  ub  to  build  the  public  works  of  the 
country.  In  Europe,  the  civil  engineer  is  re- 
quired to  be  much  more  than  a mere  de- 
signer and  layer  out  of  public  works.  Not  only 
must  he  thoroughly  understand  the  application 
of  machinery,  and  bo  able  to  devise  new 
methods,  if  necessary,  but  he  is  expected  to  be 
a business  man,  to  act  as  an  originator  and  pro- 
moter or  new  enterprises,  as  a director  or 
superintendent  of  public  improvements,  and  as 
an  organiser  of  labour.  It  is  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  that  broader  understanding  of  the 
field  open  to  them,  as  well  as  the  better  organi- 
sation of  their  professional  societies,  that  the 
civil  engineers  have  attained  a higher  position 
abroad  than  they  have,  as  yet,  in  this  country, 
and  have  attracted  into  their. ranks  the  most 
enterprising  and  gifted  men,  who  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  profession ; while  with  us,  engi- 
neers cease  to  be  regarded  as  such  by  the 
public  when  they  achieve  success,  and  become 
presidents  or  superintendents  of  public  enter- 
prises. In  France,  the  direction  of  almost  all 
departments  of  public  works  is  in  the  hands  of 
engineers,  and  two  of  them  are  members  of  the 
present  ministry.  In  England,  so  great  is  the 
confidence  that  the  public  have  in  engineers,  that 
they  are  constantly  called  upon  to  appear  before 
committees  of  Parliament,  thus  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom,  to 
advise  them  concerning  the  merits  of  various 
propositions ; and  no  new  scheme  Btands  much 
chance  of  success  unless  it  is  approved  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  British  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  which  includes  within  its  list, 
not  only  the  names  of  all  the  eminent  men  in  the 
profession,  bat  also  those  of  princes,  kings,  and 
an  emperor. 


theatre  for  setting  down  visitors  will  be  from 
the  Thames  Embankment  into  Savoy-place, 
arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  on  the 
south  Bide  under  an  archway  contiguous  to 
Beaufort  Eonse,  the  business  premises.  of 
Messrs.  Rimmell.  In  addition  to  the  principal 
entrance  on  the  south  side,  Carting-lane,  on  the 
west  side,  will  also  admit  of  other  entrances 
from  the  Strand.  Although  the  chief  entrance 
will  be  as  before  stated,  we  understand  that  the 
principal  elevation  will  be  in  Beaufort-buildings. 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  house  will  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  opening  about  the  end  of 
the  year.  


THE  PROPOSED  THEATRE  IN  BEAUFORT 
BUILDINGS. 

Changes  in  the  arrangements  have  been 
made.  On  Tuesday  last  Messrs.  Stuart  Barker 
& Son  disposed  of  the  materials  of  the 
buildings  which  are  to  be  cleared  away  on  the 
site  of  the  intended  structure.  They  consist  of 
five  piivate  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Beaufort- 
buildings,  two  houses  in  flerbert’s-passage,  on 
the  north  side,  and  several  workshops  and  ware- 
houses in  Carting-lane,  which  will  form  the 
extreme  west  boundary  of  the  new  theatre. 
The  site  thus  to  be  cleared  covers  an  area  of 
something  like  10,000  superficial  feet,  which 
will  represent  the  capacity  of  the  theatre.  The 
new  building  will  have  four  distinct  frontages, 
namely,  in  Beaufort-buildings  and  Carting-lane, 
on  the  east  and  west,  of  about  150  ft.  in  length, 
on  the  north  side  in  Herbert' s-passage,  about 
80  ft.  in  length,  and  a fourth  frontage  on  the 
south  side,  in  which,  it  may  be  observed,  will 
be  the  principal  entrance  to  the  boxes  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  house.  The  steep  gradient 
from  the  Strand  into  Beaufort-buildings  renders 
a carriage  approach  there  incouvenient,  and 
Mr.  Phipps,  the  architect  appointed,  has  so 
arranged  his  designs  that  the  approach  to  the 


THE  NEW  POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS- 
BANK. 

The  new  building  which  has  boen  erected  for 
the  Savings  Bank  department  of  the  General 
Post  Office  in  Queen  Victoria-street  has  been  i 
opened  for  business.  The  building  adjoins  (and  i 
dwarfs)  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society’s 
new  building,  and  extends  northwards  to  Knight- 
rider-street.  The  elevation  is  in  Portland  stone, : 
the  ground  and  first  floors  being  rusticated. 
Each  floor  above  the  ground-floor  contains  a 
range  of  eleven  windows.  There  are  five  floors : 
and  a basement.  Over  the  two  entrances,  one-, 
at  the  west  end,  the  other  at  the  east  end,  there' 
are  bold  cornices,  supported  on  carved  brackets,.! 
and  the  whole  elevation  is  crowned  by  a mas-; 
sive  cornice,  with  a parapet  at  the  edge  of  thei 
flat  roof,  each  end  of  the  cornice  terminating! 
with  a scroll,  in  which,  on  the  face  of  thei 
building,  is  carved  a lion’s  head  of  large  size.i 
The  whole  height  above  the  pavement  leveh 
nearly  96  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  frontage; 
nearly  148  ft.,  but  the  other  side  of  the  buildings 
in  Knightrider-street,  which  is  of  Suffolk  bricks; 
with  stone  dressings,  is  only  about  86  ft., .owing] 
to  the  intrusion  of  some  separate  premises,  at; 
the  west.  There  is  an  inner  shaft  measuring 
45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  lined  throughout  with  whitei 
enamelled  bricks,  which  runs  up  the  whole 
height  of  the  building.  The  building  ha3  an 
average  depth  of  about  100  ft.,  and  covers  £ 
ground  area  of  nearly  15,000  superficial  feete 
All  the  floors  rest  on  iron  girders  and  columns: 
the  construction  being,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the 
fire-proof  principle.  The  ceilings  throughout 
are  16  ft.  high,  except  in  the  basement,  where 
the  height  is  12  ft.  The  public  entrance  is  a ; 
the  west  end,  in  Queen  Victoria-street,  and  over 
the  doorway  are  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold  o 
a black  ground,  the  words  “ Post  Office  Saving 
Bank,”  embellished  on  either  side  by  the  Roytj 
monogram  “ V.  R.”  On  entering  by  the  publi) 
doorway  the  principal  staircase  is  on  the  lefe 
and  at  the  right  is  the  public  inquiry  officii 
beyond  which,  comprising  the  rest  of  tit 
groundfloor  front,  is  a spacious  apartment  du 
voted  to  general  correspondence,  together  wit: 
the  rooms  of  the  Controller  and  the  Assistant: 
Controller.  Behind  is  a large  room  appropriate! 
to  what  is  called  the  deposit  section,  when 
acknowledgments  for  all  deposits  made  to  tit 
6,120  post-office  savings-banks  throughout  tit 
United  Kingdom  are  written  from  the  pose 
masters’  daily  accounts.  The  first  floor  r 
appropriated  partly  to  the  rest  of  the  corrr 
spondence  branch  and  partly  to  the  bookkeeper 
branch,  and  the  latter  also  occupies  the  whcl 
of  the  second  floor.  In  this  branch  are  tl 
ledgers,  about  3,560  in  number,  containic 
more  than  two  millions  of  depositors’  currer 
accounts,  in  which  every  deposit  and  wife 
drawal  is  duly  entered.  The  third  flefi 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  being  assign?; 
to  the  male  staff  of  the  examiners’  branw 
and  the  other  to  a portion  of  the  min 
establishment  employed  in  sorting  duties,  whi, 
include  the  folding  and  despatching  of  core 
spondence,  the  daily  number  of  communicatitt: 
so  dealt  with  having  sometimes  been  abtl 
40,000.  The  fourth  floor  is  appropriated  i 
clusively  to  the  staff  of  female  clerks,  whr 
duties  are  chiefly  the  examining  of  warrants  til 
the  repayments  of  deposits,  the  checking  of  f 
postmasters’  accounts,  and  the  compiling i;l 
documents  to  prove  the  totals  of  daily  t 
quarterly  transactions.  Dining-room,  kitebe; 
cloak-room,  and  lavatories  are  here  provided  :i. 
the  special  use  of  the  female  clerks.  By  •] 
use  of  the  entrance  from  Knightrider-street  »lj 
a staircase  connected  therewith  the  female  a 
will  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  establ.li 
ment.  The  basement  extends  throughout  t 
entire  area  of  the  edifice,  and  is  used  chiefly!) 
the  storage  of  papers. 

The  Treasury  sanctioned  the  erection  of  ot 
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building  in  1877,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  40,000 1. 
(revised  estimate,  43,0001.),  the  cost  of  the  site 
being  70,0001.  The  building  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  James  Williams,  of  her  Majesty’s  Office 
of  Works  arid  Public  Buildings ; Mr.  William 
Brass  being  the  contractor. 


SCHEME  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
PREPARED  BY  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  SURVEYORS. 

Ax  Examination  System,  which  will  take 
effect  from  the  31st  of  July,  1880,  has  been 
established  by  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors  to  meet  the  requirements  of  profes- 
sional education. 

The  Examinations  will  be  classified  under 
three  heads,  viz. : — 

Class  I. — Students’  Preliminary  Examination. 

Class  II. — Students’  Proficiency  Examination. 

Class  III. — Professional  Associates’  Qualifying 
Examination. 

The  Examinations  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  will  be 
compulsory. 

Class  II.  will  be  divided  into  the  three  sub- 
classes shown  in  Table  A. 

The  Examination  in  Class  III.  will  be  volun- 
tary, and  is  designed  to  give  Px'ofessional  Asso- 
ciates an  opportunity,  subject  to  conditions 
hereinafter  stated,  of  qualifying  themselves  to 
be  Members  of  the  Institution. 

[ As  regards  the  “ Students'  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination,” any  person  eligible  under  the  exist- 
ing bye-laws,  being  desirous  of  becoming  a 
Student  of  the  Institution,  will  be  required  to 
Undergo  a preliminary  examination,  with  the 
jview  of  testing  his  general  knowledge  and 
Educational  acquirements.*  The  subjects  of 
examination  will  be  as  follow  : — 

! . Elements  of  algebra,  including  simple  equa- 
tions. 

I Euclid, — the  first  three  books. 

I English  history. 

Composition  and  writing  from  dictation. 

Some  acquaintance  with  either  Latin,  French, 
br  German  will  also  be  required. 

Those  successful  in  passing  the  examination 
will  receive  a certificate  to  that  effect,  and  will 
pe  enrolled  as  students  of  the  Institution.  The 
Rxamination  will  be  held  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year.  Applicants  shall  send 
}n  their  names  to  the  secretary  before  the  end 
)f  the  preceding  month  of  November.  The 
bupil  passing  with  the  highest  number  of  marks 
will  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees 
fiuring  the  term  of  his  studentship. 


il  Various  prizes  are  open  to  students.  For 
sample : — 

11  To  signalise  conspicuous  merit,  a Medal  and 
:he  title  of  ‘Institution  Scholar’  will  be  given 
Q the  student  who  obtains  the  greatest  number 
«f  marks,  over  900,  of  any  of  the  students  ex- 
amined in  Sub-classes  I.,  II.,  and  III. ; and  the 
ame  of  the  student  so  distinguished  will  be 
iermanently  recorded  on  the  walls  of  the 
•bcture-hall. 

i'  The  members  of  the  Counoil  will  give  the 
:andidate  who  succeeds  in  earning  the  distinc- 
tion of  ‘ Institution  Scholar  ’ an  opportunity 

* Persons  producing  a certificate  of  having  passed  the 
Matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
iambridge,  London,  or  any  other  university  in  the  United 
ingdom,  or  who  have  pussed  with  honours  the  senior 
teal  examination  of  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
ridge,  will  be  exempted  from  this  examination. 


(free  of  charge)  of  acquiring  practical  expe- 
rience, for  a period  not  exceeding  twelve  months, 
in  a London  office. 

A Medal  will  be  given  to  any  student  obtain- 
ing 900  marks  in  any  of  the  sub-classes.” 

Printed  particulars  as  to  the  examinations 
are  obtainable. 


PITCH-PINE,  RED- PINE,  AND 
YELLOW  PINE. 

With  reference  to  “An  Architect’s”  query  in 
your  last  (page  157),  a proper  knowledge  of 
the  qualities  of  varions  sorts  of  wood  is  one 
thing;  it  is,  however,  equally  important  to  know 
how  wood  will  endure  under  use  in  varions 
forms.  Some  wood  will  last  longest  when  pre- 
served dry,  other  sorts  of  wood  when  wet ; but 
in  both  cases  it  must  be  all  dry  or  all  wet. 
Other  samples  of  wood  will  have  a tolerably  long 
life  when  exposed  to  alternate  wet  and  dry  ; 
whilst  such  form  of  exposure  tends  to  rapid 
decay  with  other  wood.  There  is  one  test  to 
which  pitch-pine,  red  pine,  and  yellow  pine,  when 
put,  that  settles  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
softer  wood, — namely,  the  deck  of  a steamboat. 
As  to  this,  I can  vouch  for  results  by  ex- 
periments on  a considerable  scale.  I bad 
charge  of  an  inland  navigation  some  years  ago, 
where  there  were  thirteen  steamboats  and 
numerous  canal  boats  employed.  Pitch-pine 
and  red  pine  had  been  used  for  decks  for  many 
years,  when  one  of  the  foremen  suggested  that 
yellow  pine  wouli  last  longer  than  either  of  the 
more  costly  and  harder  woods,  especially  over 
the  steamboats’  boilers.  The  experiment  was 
made,  with  the  result  that  afterwards  yellow 
pine  was  selected  and  used  exclusively  for  decks. 
American  elm,  used  as  planking  for  canal  flats 
entirely  below  the  water-line,  would  wear,  as 
one  of  the  men  said,  “ like  whalebone  ” ; but 
“ betwixt  wind  and  water  ” would  rapidly 
decay.  Pitch-pine  and  red  pine  cannot  be 
seasoned  to  stand  for  house-furnishing  as  wain- 
scot oak  stands,  as  may  be  seen  when  it  is  used 
for  inside  woodwork,  as  in  architraves,  skirtings, 
door-frames,  and  doors  to  be  varnished.  Fine 
white  and  yellow  pine  are  therefore  used  for 
internal  joiner’s  woodwork,  and  not  having  the 
ornamental  appearance  and  hardness  of  the  red 
woods,  are  painted. 

“An  Architect”  has  arrived,  by  experience, 
at  a correct  conclusion,  namely,  that  yellow 
deal  cills  will  last  longer  than  either  red  or  pitch 
pine  cills.  But  would  not  well-seasoned  English 
oak,  or  teak,  make  bettor,  because  more  en- 
during, cills  ? They  would  cost  more.  But  how 
much  ? 


Scamping  timber  in  quality  and  in  scantling 
is  one  of  the  evils  of  modern  country  house- 
building, and  I do  not  know  a greater  risk  than 
purchasing  a new  house  run  up  in  the  suburbs 
of  some  town,  or  in  the  country  where  building 
regulations  are  not  in  force,  or  are  not  enforced. 
Take  a house,  priced  at  1,OOOZ.,  and  reason  thus : — 
25 1.  saved  by  scamping  the  timber  may  make 
such  a house  comparatively  valueless,  where 
251.  additional,  or  501.  extra,  would  have  paid  for 
the  best  quality  of  timber,  of  full  scantling, 
with  well-seasoned  oak  cills  throughout.  The 
scamped  house  is  a cripple  to  begin  with,  and, 
like  cripples  of  all  sorts,  is  an  unceasing 
trouble  and  care,  with  no  chance  nor  hope  of 
cure.  The  bouse  built  with  well-selected  mate- 
rial will  be  sound  and  enduring  for  years,  saving 
the  extra  cost  many  times  over, — we  will  say, 


first,  in  temper;  and  then,  by  not  needing 
repairs.  Mr.  Briggs  has  told  us,  in  Punch,  what 
are  the  costs  and  miseries  attendant  on  scamp, 
ingly-built  houses,  and  subsequent  repairs. 

Yellow  pine  will  be  found  to  stand  and  wear 
better  in  street  paving  than  any  of  the  harder 
samples  of  wood  ; for  which  I could  give  reasons. 
I will  only  say  that  the  best  sample  of  wood 
paving  I have  seen,  or  driven  over,  is  that 
portion  near  to  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  is  yellow  pine,  set  on  felt,  and  jointed 
with  felt,  the  foundation  being  Portland  cement 
concrete.  This  paving  is  smooth,  close-jointed, 
and  firm  ; free  from  mud  in  wet  weather,  and 
from  dust  in  dry  weather.  By  being  laid  close, 
with  a jointing  of  felt,  the  surface  is  water- 
tight, and  looks  like  one  smooth  sheet,  as  if  on 
asphalte.  This  must  be  the  street  paving  of  the 
future.  A Civil  Engineer. 


SALE  OF  A CITY  FREEHOLD. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield  sold,  a 
the  Auction  Mart,  the  modern  freehold  buildings 
recently  erected  in  St.  Dnnstan’s  Passage,  Great 
Tower-street,  facing  St.  Dunstan’s  Church.  It 
was  stated  that  the  buildings  were  specially 
constructed  for  office  purposes,  and  had  an  orna- 
mental elevation,  in  which  carved  and  moulded 
stone  was  freely  introduced.  The  building  con- 
tains fonr  spacious  floors,  the  gronndfloor  con- 
sisting of  a well-lighted  public  office,  extending 
the  entire  depth  of  the  building.  The  basement 
was  stated  to  be  substantially  fitted  with  strong 
rooms.  The  property  covers  an  area  of  1,167 
superficial  feet.  Mr.  Bousfield,  who  conducted 
the  sale,  alluded  to  the  great  value  of  the 
property,  as  being  situated  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  colonial  produce,  and  import  markets, 
adding  that  in  view  of  the  contemplated 
improvements  in  this  part  of  the  City,  and  the 
eventual  carrying  out  of  the  Inner  Circle 
Railway  completion  (which  would  intersect  the 
property),  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  what  the 
increase  in  its  future  value  might  not  amount 
to.  There  was  an  active  competition  for  the 
property,  which  was  ultimately  sold  for  8,1501., 
its  present  rental  being  3501.  per  annum  on  a 
repairing  lease  for  twenty-one  years  from  1870. 


SALE  OF  A MANSION  AND  ESTATE  IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

An  extensive  manorial  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  was  sold  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  on  Tuesday,  by  Messrs.  Debenham, 
Tewson,  & Co.  The  property  consisted  of  the 
Ardeley  Bury  Estate,  in  Hertfordshire,  com- 
prising an  old  mansion  and  grounds,  875  acres 
in  extent.  It  was  described  as  within  an  hour’s 
ride  of  the  metropolis,  and  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Chauncey,  the 
historian  of  Hertfordshire,  and  his  ancestors. 
The  sale  took  place  by  order  of  the  executors  of 
the  late  Mr.  Philip  Longmore.  The  actual 
present  annual  rental  of  the  farms  on  the  estate, 
together  with  the  great  tithes,  was  stated  to  be 
1,5001.  a year,  and  the  estimated  annual  value 
of  the  whole  estate,  including  the  mansion  and 
park,  2,0001.  The  bidding  commenced  at 
20,0001.,  and  on  28,0001.  being  offered,  the  bid- 
dings slackened,  upon  which  Mr.  Tewson,  the 
auctioneer,  observed  that  ’at  40,0001.  the  pur- 
chaser would  obtain  four  per  cent,  for  his  out- 
lay, from  the  present  actual  rentals,  giving  him 
the  mansion,  the  park  land,  and  all  the  valuable 
timber,  for  nothing.  Ho  added  that  from  bis 
experience,  land  in  the  North  of  England,  as  a 
rule,  actually  sold  for  more  than  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  for  which  he  was 
altogether  at  a loss  to  account.  On  35,0001. 
beiDg  offered,  he  declared  it  to  be  an  open  sale, 
and  ultimately  the  property  was  sold  for 
36,0001.  


Wandsworth. — On  the  16th  nit.  Sir  Charles 
Reed,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  School  Board  for 
London,  formally  opened  a new  building  erected 
by  the  Board  in  Warple-way,  Wandsworth.  The 
school  will  accommodate  603  children,  and  the 
total  cost  amounts  to  6,6711.  14s.  8d.,  being  at 
the  rate  of  11Z.  Is.  3d.  per  head.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson  is  the  architect.  Sir  Charles  Reed, 
speaking  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  by 
the  Board,  said  that  it  had  311  schools  under  its 
charge,  most  of  them  bnilt  and  handed  over  to 
the  Board,  all  in  working  order,  and  all  of  them 
practically  full.  In  these  schools  there  were 
219,000  places,  and  233,000  children  on  the  roll. 


Table  A. — Class  II. — Students'  Proficiency  Examination. 


j 8ub-Class  I. — Chiefly  Land  Agency.  | Bub-Class  II.— Chiefly  Valuation. 


Compulsory  Subjects. 
i Bookkeeping. 

I Principles  aud Use  of  V aluation Tables, 
i Land  Surveying  and  Levelling, 
i Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ele- 
j mentsof). 

I Agriculture. 

j Construction  of  Farm  Buildings, 
i Forestry. 

■ Land  Drainage. 

CGeologyand  Composition  of  Soils. 


Compulsory  Subjects. 
Bookkeeping. 

Principlesand  Use  of  Valuation  Tables. 
Laud  Surveying  and  Levelling. 

Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ele- 
ments of). 

Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds. 

Law  of  Fixtures, 

Law  of  Dilapidations, 

Agricultural  Law,  ^-Elements  of. 
Law  of  Easements  and 
Riparian  Rights, 


A Report  on  some  Special  Subject  named  by  the  Council  will  be 
required  of  Students  passing  in  Sub-Classes  I.  and  II. 


Sub-Class  III.— Chiefly  Building. 


Compulsory  Subjects. 
Bookkeeping. 

Principles  and  Use  of  Valuation  Tables. 
Land  Surveying  and  Levelling. 

Modes  of  Pricing  Work. 

Estimation  of  Quantities  and  Measure- 
ment of  Artificers’  Work. 
Constructive  and  Working  Drawings. 
Law  of  Fixtures,  V 

Law  of  Dilapidations,  l Elements 

Law  of  Easements,  Light,  f of. 
and  Air,  J 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  SPECIAL. 

(Two  AT  LEAST  OF  THESE  SUBJECTS  MUST  BE  TAKEN  IN  EACH  OF  THE  TlIREE  SeB-Cl.VSSBS.) 


(Algebra, 
i Botany. 

■■Natural  History. 
^Trigonometry. 

(Hydrostatics  (Elements  of). 
Meteorology  (Principles  oi). 


Metallurgy  (Physical  Properties  of 
Metals). 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Mineralogy  (Form  and  Physical 
Properties). 

| Mechanics  (Law  of  Forces). 


Composition  and  Properties  of  Stones 
and  Cements. 

Road-making. 

Metropolitan  Buildings  Acts. 
Principles  of  Parochial  Assessment. 
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THE  LINCOLN  MEETING  OF  THE 
AECHH30L0GICAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  year’s  country  congress  of  the  Eoyal 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  held  in  Lincoln  and  neighbourhood 
last  week.  The  opening  proceedings  took  place 
on  the  27th  ult.,  when  the  Corporation  pre- 
sented an  address  of  welcome,  to  which  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  president  of  the  Institute, 
replied,  and  the  Bishop- Suffragan  of  Notting- 
ham, as  president  of  the  Associated  Architec- 
tural and  Archaeological  Societies  of  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  county  of  York,  and  archdeaconry 
of  Northampton,  haying  read  an  address  of 
welcome  in  the  name  of  that  body,  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  on  assuming  the  chair, 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  In  the  course 
of  this  he  said, — Archaeology  emancipates  us 
from  the  thraldom  of  modern  prepossessions 
and  prejudices,  and  frees  us  from  the  tyranny 
of  ephemeral  passions  and  local  conventionali- 
ties. It  makes  us  contemporaries  with  every 
age  and  citizens  of  every  clime.  We  are  too 
prone  to  be  absorbed  and  engrossed  by  the 
things  of  to-day,  and  to  be  the  Blaves  of  per- 
sonal interests  and  party  trammels.  We  need 
to  be  liberated  from  such  vassalage.  Arche- 
ology does  this,  if  studied  aright,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  is  connected,  as  your  present 
visit  to  Lincoln  is,  with  a tour  and  pil- 
grimage to  places  hallowed  by  the  memories 
of  great  men  in  bygone  ages.  In  the  Roman 
arch  standing  in  the  northern  wall  of  the  ancient 
citadel  of  Lindum,  and  spanning  the  military 
road  which  stretched  from  Lincoln  to  the 


rightly  directed,  but  grounded  on  a belief  in 
unseen  heavenly  powers  controlling  human 
affairs,  and  in  a future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments;  and  let  him  consider  also  that 
those  who  erected  those  noble  public  religious 
buildings  cared  little  for  their  own  private 
houses,  which  were  comparatively  mean  and 
insignificant,  and  he  will  feel  himself  constrained 
to  ask  whether  we  may  not  learn  some  lessons 
of  religious  zeal  and  self  - sacrifice,  espe- 
cially in  this  sceptical  age,  from  heathens  them- 
selves. The  first  thing  that  Borne  of  them  did 
in  planting  a colony  was  to  build  a magnificent 
temple.  Where  are  our  cathedrals  erected  by 
England  in  her  own  colonies  ? One  topic  more. 
We  may  claim  also  for  archceology  the  honour 
of  illustrating  the  inspired  text  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  confirming  the  truth  of  Revelation. 
The  researches  of  Rosellini  and  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  in  Egypt  have  refuted  the  allegations 
of  certain  sceptics,  and  have  corroborated  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Nineveh  have  proved  that  Samaria  was  not 
taken  by  Shalmanezer, — as  some  have  supposed, 
but  as  the  Bible  nowhere  asserts, — but  by 
Sargon,  once  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  whose  history 
they  have  revealed.  And  they  have  shed  a flood 
of  light  on  Hebrew  prophecy.  Archmological 
researches  at  Babylon  have  brought  to  light 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  own  account  of  his  magni- 
ficent works  in  which  he  gloried,  and  have 
explained  to  us  why  Belshazzar  iB  represented 
by  Daniel  as  chief  in  power  at  Babylon  when 
taken  by  Cyrus.  Similar  contributions  have 
been  recently  made  by  archaeology  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  New  Testament. 

After  the  members  and  friends  had,  to  the 
number  of  about  200,  partaken  of  luncheon  in 
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Humber,  we  may  imagine  ourselves  spectators  of  the  Masonic  Hall,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor 
the  warlike’regions  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  (Mr.  F.  J.  Clarke),  there  was  a general  inspec- 
world  which  marched  along  those  great  martial  : tion  and  perambulation  of  the  city.  Amongst 
highways,  marked  by  milestones  of  which  one  the  buildings  visited  were  the  churches  of 
was  disinterred  the  other  day  from  its  grave  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford  and  St.  Peter-at-Gowts, 


1,600  years ; and  near  it  we  may  listen  in  fancy 
to  oratorical  pleadings  of  lawyers  in  the  ancient 
Roman  Basilica,  of  which  the  columns  of  the 
fa<;ade  have  just  been  revealed  to  our  view. 
Near  them  we  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  greatest  of  Saxon  kings  and  of  Norman 
conquerors  in  his  feudal  castle  of  Lincoln,  and 
with  one  of  the  greatest  of  Norman  bishops,  St. 
Hugh,  and  with  St.  Hugh  you  will  also  hold 
spiritual  communion  in  your  visit  to  the  noble 
Minster  of  Stow  and  to  Stow  Park ; and  when 
you  make  your  pilgrimage  to  Southwell  and 
its  grand  Collegiate  Church,  soon,  we  hope, 
about  to  become  the  cathedral  of  a new  diocese, 
you  will  be  brought  into  union  with  Paulinus,  the 
apostle  of  Northumbria  and  Lindissi,  in  the 
seventh  century,  who  built  a church  at  Lincoln, 
and  with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Dean  and  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  sixteenth,  and  King  Charles  I., 
in  his  latter  days,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
You  will  thus  be  brought  into  sympathy  with 
great  men,  and  into  synchronism  with  great 
events,  and  will  drink  in  a refreshing  draught 
of  that  generous  spirit  which  the  study  of 
archmology  freely  ministers,  and  which,  if  we 
are  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  will  make  us  wiser 
and  better  men.  We  might,  my  lord,  if  time 
allowed,  dwell  on  that  consolatory  influence 
which  this  study  exercises  in  times  of  sorrow. 
It  was  said  by  the  greatest  critic  of  antiquity 
that  tragedy  has  a purifying  power,  because  it 
displays  noble  examples  of  suffering.  There  is 
also  a tragedy  of  events,  and  of  places  connected 
with  great  events,  and  this  has  a purifying, 
elevating,  and  soothing  influence.  When  we 
contemplate  the  desolation  and  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings  and  cities,  — of  palaces,  churches, 
abbeys,  and  caBtlee, — we  forget  our  private 
griefs  in  a feeling  of  sympathy  with  public 
sorrows.  One  of  the  moBt  instructive  revela- 
tions which  this  study  presents  to  us  is  that  of 
the  deep  feeling  of  religion  which  animated 
the  greatest  nations  of  antiquity  in  their  most 
heroic  days,  and  which  showed  itself  not  only 
in  their  cities  at  home,  but  wherever  they 
planted  colonies  abroad.  Let  any  one  stand  in 
the  solitary  plain  of  Peestum,  or  on  the  hilly 
ridge  of  the  Sicilian  Girgenti, — the  ancient 
Agrigeutum, — and  contemplate  the  group  of 
magnificent  temples  on  both  those  sites,  or  in 
the  sequestered  vale  of  Segesta,  and  look  on  that 
noble  religious  fabric  standing  there  in  its  lonely 
grandeur,  or  on  the  huge  columns  of  Selinus 
thrown  prostrate  by  an  earthquake, or  let  him  stand 
on  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  and  look  at  the 
Erechtheum  and  Parthenon  towering  above  him, 
and  let  him  remember  that  all  the  Be  grand 
buildings  were  works  of  religion,  not,  indeed, 


John  o’  Gaunt’s  Stables,”  &c. ; and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  a goodly  party  assembled 
at  the  Castle,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  G. 
T.  Clark.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  sub- 
sequently described  the  Roman  remains  seen 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  the  Antiquarian  Section  met, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson, 
bart.,  who  delivered  an  address  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  recent  discovery  of 
Roman  remains  in  Bail-gato,  and  said  there 
could  be  no  question  that  modern  Lincoln  was 
built  over  the  old  Roman  city, — particularly 
Above-hill, — some  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  above  it,  indeed, 
which  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the 
discoveries  alluded  to.  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark 
afterwards  read  a lengthy  and  able  paper  on 
“ Post-Roman  and  English  Earthworks.” 

In  the  Historical  Section  the  Dean  of  Ely 
presided,  and  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Notting- 
ham read  an  interesting  paper  on  “Little  St. 
Hugh  of  Lincoln.”  The  Rev.  Precentor  Ven- 
ables afterwards  read  a paper  on  “The  Jews  of 
Lincoln,”  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  D. 
Davis. 

The  Architectural  section  met  on  the  28th 
ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  when  Mr.  J. 
T.  Micklethwaite  read  a paper  on  “ The  Growth 
of  a Parish  Church.”  In  the  Historical  Section, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Wickenden  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Muniments  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,”  and 
the  Rev.  Canon  Perry  one  on  “ Some  Episcopal 
Visitations  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.”  In  the  after- 
noon there  was  an  excursion  to  Gainsborough 
and  Stow,  and  at  a conversazione  in  the  evening 
an  interesting  paper  on  “ Lincoln  in  1644”  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  Peacock,  F.S.A. 

We  may  have  more  to  say  about  the  congress 
next  week. 


Drury-Lane  Theatre. — Four  renters’  shares 
in  Drury-lane  Theatre  were  sold  by  auction  last 
week  by  Mr.  George  Robins,  at  the  Guildhall 
Coffee-house,  by  order  of  the  executors  of  the 
Rev.  C.  G.  Freyer,  deceased.  The  particulars 
stated  that  a renter’s  share  in  the  theatre  was 
originally  entitled  to  2s.  6d.  per  night  of  per- 
formance, since  reduced  to  Is.  3d.  per  night, 
but  now  paid  an  annual  dividend,  with  a free 
admission  admitting  upon  all  occasions  and  to 
every  description  of  performance.  It  was 
stated  that  the  last  dividend  declared,  which 
was  paid  in  February  last,  was  51.  per  deben- 
ture, and  that  the  dividends  have  ranged  from 
81.  5s.,  in  1873,  up  to  111.  17s.  6d.  in  1878,  and 
71.  in  1879.  The  four  shares  realised  55  guineas, 
63  gs.,  65  gs.,  and  68  guineas  respectively. 


The  annual  excursion  of  this  society  took  place 
last  week,  the  rendezvous  being  Headcorn, 
where  a meeting  was  held,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Earl  Amherst,  in  the  chair.  The  annual 
report,  read  by  the  hon.  seo.,  Canon  Scotfc 
Robertson,  stated  that  all  the  papers  for  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  “ Archseologia  Can- 
tiana  ” were  now  printed,  and  the  illustrations 
complete.  The  balance  at  the  bankers  amounted 
to  2921.,  all  of  which  and  more  would  be  re- 
quired  to  defray  the  cost  of  printing  and  illus- 
trations. The  number  of  members  continued  to 
increase.  Early  this  year  the  site  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  Abbey  of  St.  Rhadegund,  at 
Bradsole,  near  Dover,  had  been  excavated,  and 
many  discoveries  made  respecting  the  Abbey 
church  and  buildings.  Interesting  discoveries 
of  Roman  and  Saxon  remains  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  G.  Payne,  of  Sittingbourne,  upon  three 
different  sites, — two  in  Sittingbourne  and  one  in 
Milton.  The  re-election  of  officers  and  other  formal 
business  having  been  transacted,  a visit  was 
paid  to  the  parish  church,  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  not  long  since  restored.  A notable 
feature  of  the  churchyard  is  an  oak-tree,  said 
to  be  1,400  years  old. 

Smarden  was  the  next  place  reached,  the 
visitors  on  entering  it  passing  by  picturesque 
timber-framed  and  plaster  houses,  dating  appa- 
rently from  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
the  Tudors.  The  visitors  entered  the  church- 
yard by  the  singular  lych  passage  of  timber. 
When  the  company  had  assembled  within 
the  edifice,  the  Rev.  Francis  Haslewood, 
rector  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Ipswich,  a son  of  the 
late  rector,  read  a very  interesting  paper  on 
“ Smarden  Church  and  Village.”  The  church 
consists,  he  stated,  only  of  a nave  and  chancel, 
with  a square  embattled  tower  at  the  south-west 
end,  with  octagonal  turret.  It  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the 
“ Barn  of  Kent,”  on  account  of  the  singular 
construction  of  its  roof,  the  nave  being  36  ft. 
wide,  without  side-aisles,  and  with  no  tie-beams 
to  support  it.  In  1869  the  whole  fabric  under- 
went restoration. 

High  Halden  Church,  the  next  stage  reached, 
has  a large  octagonal  oaken  western  tower,  on 
which  is  a square  spire,  covered  with  shingles  of 
the  same  material.  The  base  is  of  massive  oak 
trunks,  in  the  smoothing  of  which  on  their  re- 
moval from  the  neighbouring  forest  no  great 
amount  of  labour  appears  to  have  been  expended. 
There  is  a western  porch  and  a southern  poroh 
exhibiting  good  specimens  of  carving,  and  the 
time-worn  surface  of  the  wood  is  of  a charming 
silvery  colour  from  the  lichen  growth  which 
covers  it.  The  date  is  1430,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  tons  of  timber 
in  the  tower,  spire,  and  entrance. 

Woodchurch,  the  next  point,  was  reached 
through  winding  lanes.  The  church  has  an 
Early  English  chancel,  with  Purbeck  marble 
shafts  to  the  windows. 

Tenterden,  the  centre  of  the  excursion,  was  > 
reached  in  time  for  dinner  in  the  Town-hall.  In  : 
the  evening  a meeting  was  held  in  Freeman’s  i 
Auction-room,  in  the  High-Btreet,  where  a tern-  ■ 
porary  museum  of  much  interest  had  been  i 
arranged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rav.  F.  . 
Haslewood,  the  Rev.  Tress-Beale,  Mr.  J.  Ellis-  • 
Mace,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Willsher.  To  this  museum  i 
the  corporation  contributed  largely,  lending,  , 
among  other  things,  the  borough  maces ; the  old  I 
charter  of  Elizabeth  and  copy  of  charter  of  i 
Henry  VI.,  copied  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; and  ! 
old  documents  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  \ 
centuries.  Then  there  were  Roman  remains  : 
selected  from  the  discoveries  made  at  Bayford1, 
near  Sittingbourne,  by  Mr.  G.  Payne,  jun., 
F.S.A.,  during  last  winter  ; a large  contribution  : 
of  coins  of  different  dates  and  nations,  Roman  : 
remains,  ancient  vases,  and  other  objects,  sent  I 
by  Mr.  W.  Young,  Lodge,  Godinton  Park ; fine  : 
old  lace  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, sent  by  Mrs.  Curteis  Whelan  ; rubbings  of 
brasses,  sent  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Oyler,  the  Rev.  Tress- 
Beale,  and  Rev.  F.  Haslewood ; copies  of  wall- 
paintings  from  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathe- : 
dral;  and  other  objects  too  numerous  to  mention,  i 

“The  Early  History  of  Tenterden”  was  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  R. ! 
Turley.  The  Rev.  R.  Cox  Hales  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Brief  Notices  of  the  Hales  Family, 1,1 
and  Canon  Jenkins  one  on  the  “ Guldeford  < 
Family.” 

The  rendezvous  of  the  second  day’s  excursion 
was  Appledore,  where  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  M.  D. 
French,  acted  as  cicerone . The  route  was  next 
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towards  the  Isle  of  Oxney,  and  after  paying 
toll  for  passing  the  tiny  ferry-bridge,  Stone 
Church  was  reached,  whose  embattled  tower  of 
three  stages,  with  beacon-turret,  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Rev.  E.  M.  Muriel,  rector  of  Ruckinge, 
here  read  a paper.  He  stated  that  the  edifice 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  consists  of  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  north 
and  south  chapels.  The  entire  architecture  is 
Perpendicular.  The  whole  has  been  recently 
restored.  From  the  church  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  the  vicarage  garden,  to  see  an  ancient 
Roman  altar-stone.  This  altar,  according  to 
Hasted,  was  removed  from  the  church  and  made 
a horse-block  of,  by  which  means  it  was  much 
defaced  and  cracked ; but  Mr.  Gosling,  who  was 
vicar  from  1753  to  1777,  had  it  repaired  and 
placed  upright  where  it  now  stands.  The  altar 
is  of  stone,  with  a basin  hollowed  in  the  top,  and 
the  figure  of  an  ox  carved  on  the  sides ; one 
side  is  now  tolerably  perfect,  the  other  much 
defaced.  Wittersham,  Rolvenden,  Newenden, 
and  Losenham  Manor-house  were  visited  in  suc- 
cession. The  ancient  earthwork,  about  a mile 
from  Losenham,  attracted  much  interest.  Mr. 
G.  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  suggested  that  this  and 
similar  mounds  in  various  parts  of  England 
served  for  the  erection  of  beacons,  or  as  places 
of  refuge  for  oattle  on  the  occurrence  of  floods. 
The  excursion  was  a very  pleasant  and  success- 
ful one. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HOUSE  PLUMBING. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health,  a number  of  architects 
and  sanitary  reformers  have  been  discussing 
Proper  Regulations  for  the  Plumbing  of  Houses. 
The  American  Sanitary  Engineer  gives  an 
account  of  the  proceedings,  which  may  be  use- 
fully reprinted  : — “ The  discussion,  especially  of 
the  moot  point  whether  a trap  should  be  placed 
on  all  main  drains  to  disconnect  the  house  from 
the  sewer,  was  animated  and  vigorous.  Mr. 
James  G.  Bayles  read  a written  statement  of  his 
objections  to  this  appliance,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a summary: — 

1.  They  obstruct  the  flow  of  drainage  and 
cause  accumulations  of  foulness  in  house  drains. 

2.  Air  admitted  by  ventilation  above  the 
* seal  ’ and  passed  all  through  a trapped  house- 
drain,  is  found  by  experience  to  be  fouler  than 
air  drawn  from  a sewer. 

_ 3.  The  trap  does  not  offer  any  effectual  re- 
sistance to  air  from  sewers  when  there  is  a 
pressure. 

4.  That  the  danger  of  disseminating  con- 
tagion originating  within  them,  through  tene- 
ment and  apartment  houses,  is  probably  greater 
with  a trapped  house-drain  than  it  would  be 
from  an  open  connexion  with  the  sewer. 

This  view  was  sustained  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Par- 
tridge, and  by  Messrs.  Mead  and  Manny,  while 
arguments  in  favour  of  such  a trap  were  ad- 
vanced by  Walter  G.  Elliott,  Thos.  J.  Nealis, 
Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Chas.  F.  Win- 
gate, and  others. 

Further  details  of  house-plumbing  were  then 
discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  following 
requirements  should  be  enforced  by  the  Board : — 

1.  All  plumbing  work  to  be  of  good  materials, 

2.  Only  good  workmen  to  be  employed. 

3.  All  soil-pipes  to  be  of  iron. 

4.  All  soil-pipes  to  be  accessible  throughout  their  entire 
length  for  inspection. 

6.  All  soil-pipes  to  extend  through  tho  roof  and  to  be  of 
undiminished  calibre. 

6.  All  sewer-pipes  to  be  of  iron. 

7.  That  sewer  pipes  be  above  the  cellar  floor  and  not 
buried. 

8.  That  all  joints  in  sewer  and  soil  pipes  be  gas  and  water 
tight,  and  that  they  be  caulked  with  either  lead  or  with 
iron  filings  and  sal  ammoniac  cement. 

9.  That  traps  be  provided  for  all  basins,  sinks,  bath-tubs, 
and  water-closets. 

10.  That  all  traps  be  ventilated  by  special  pipes  through 
the  roof. 

11.  That  there  be  no  traps  on  vertical  soil-pipes. 

-13.  That  the  ‘ safes  ’ under  basins  and  refrigerators  be 
drained  by  special  pipes  not  directly  connected  with  the 
sewer. 

13.  That  all  service  pipes  be  so  placed  as  to  be  beyond 
danger  of  freezing. 

14.  That  their  be  no  pan  water-closet,  but  either  hopper 
or  improved  water-closets. 

This  concluded  the  discussion,  which  it  is  to 
he  hoped  will  be  fruitful  in  good  results,  both 
m awakening  householders  to  an  appreciation  of 
what  constitutes  good  drainage,  and  also  in 
compelling  house-owners  and  plumbers  to  carry 
out  such  provisions. 

The  Board  of  Health  already  possess  abundant 
powers  regarding  the  drainage  of  dwellings, 
which  have  hitherto  been  exerted  mainly  in  a 
few  particulars,  viz. : carrying  soil-pipes  to  the 


roof;  putting  traps  on  all  fixtures,  and  venti- 
lating privy  vaults.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will,  as  now  proposed,  extend  their  jurisdiction 
still  further,  so  as  to  include  all  the  requisites  of 
good  drainage,  and  see  that  these  are  strictly 
enforced. 

If  this  is  done,  to  the  extent  set  forth  in  the 
above  memorandum,  we  trust  the  days  of  the 
‘jerry’  builder  will  be  numbered,  and  that 
* crooked  plumbing  ’ will  be  hereafter  less  com- 
mon than  hitherto,  if  not  wholly  abolished.” 


PLUMBERS. 

Sir, — Having  seen  several  articles  in  your 
valuable  paper  about  the  bad  workmanship  and 
unscientific  manner  in  which  water-closets,  soil- 
pipes,  &c.,  have  been  fixed,  I should  like  to 
mention  two  things  that  would  seem  almost  im- 
possible for  any  man  in  his  right  mind  to  do, 
but  such  is  the  case.  I went  about  a month 
ago  to  see  to  a sink  in  a house  on  the  first  floor. 
There  was  such  a horrible  stench  in  the  place 
that  it  was  almost  unbearable.  I examined  it 
and  found  that  it  came  from  the  waste-pipe  from 
the  sink,  which  went  into  the  soil-pipe,  right  into 
the  top  of  it,  without  any  attempt  at  a trap, 
excepting  a very  small  bell-trap  in  the  sink, 
whioh  was  lost.  When  I took  the  closet-seat 
down  I saw  it  at  once.  That  pipe  into  the  soil- 
pipe  was  exactly  like  an  air-pipe  put  in  to  carry 
all  the  foul  gas  into  the  living-rooms ; and  in 
my  opinion  the  man  that  put  it  there  ought  to 
be  in  jail.  The  other  instance  was  in  a large 
house,  where  the  waste  water  and  all  slops  from 
a sink  were  conveyed  into  the  standpipe  in  the 
large  cistern  of  drinking-water  on  the  first  floor, 
as  well  as  from  a large  bath  that  was  frequently 
used.  The  people  in  the  house  could  not  make 
out  for  some  time  why  the  water  was  so  muddy 
and  discoloured.  So  they  sent  for  some  one  to 
go  to  see  to  it,  and  I went  and  found  it  as  I 
have  described.  Now,  sir,  that  waste-pipe  from 
the  cistern  was  completely  choked,  and  all  the 
water  and  slops  from  the  bath  and  sink  had 
been  running  into  the  cistern  for  some  time, 
until  it  got  so  bad  that  the  people  in  the  house 
could  not  drink  the  water,  and  one  day  it  over- 
flowed after  some  one  had  used  the  bath,  which 
helped  them  to  find  something  amiss.  How 
long  it  had  been  so,  I do  not  know,  but  the 
cistern  was  covered  with  black  slime,  just  like 
mud.  Now,  sir,  these  are  only  two  solitary 
instances.  I could  tell  of  many  similar  in  some 
of  the  largest  mansions  in  South  Belgravia. 
There  are  a large  number  of  them  that  I have 
found  to  have  no  ventilating-pipe  at  all,  and  the 
sinks  and  bath  wastes  all  go  either  into  the  soil- 
pipe  or  closed  trap.  I suppose  they  will  have 
them  altered  when  there  are  one  or  two  killed  by 
sewer-gas  or  fever.  Why  are  houses  left  in  this 
state  when  the  consequences  are  known,  and 
why  are  they  allowed  to  remain  ? I have  no 
doubt  a great  deal  of  it  is  caused  by  workmen 
who  have  no  idea  what  sewer-gas  is.  They 
know  it  smells  badly,  and  that  is  about  all.  I 
am  only  a young  man,  and  cannot  pass  much 
opinion ; but  I think  that  plumbing  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  men  a good  many  times  that  do 
not  understand  what  they  are  doing,  and  ought 
not  to  have  the  name  of  a plumber.  I know  of  a 
small  shop  now  where  the  foreman  was  never 
anything  but  a boy  in  a builder’s  yard,  and 
worked  himself  into  where  he  is  by  being 
deceitful  and  always  telling  tales  about  the 
other  men.  What  right  had  he  to  go  about  to 
see  to  such  work  when  he  could  not  even  wipe 
a joint  and  is  quite  illiterate  in  such  matters  ? 
Why  I write  this  is  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
expressed  by  one  of  your  readers,  who  said  that 
every  plumber  ought  to  pass  a sort  of  examina- 
tion before  he  is  engaged,  especially  on  inside 
work,  and  I hope  this  will  be  considered  by 
master  plumbers  and  others.  A Plumber. 


« COMPETITIONS  ” : EXETER  HALL. 

Sin, — Aa  there  was  a note  in  your  issue  of  tho  24th  nit. 
giving  the  names  of  three  gentlemen  who  were  invited  to 
send  in  designs  for  alterations  to  the  above,  it  may  interest 
the  profession  to  know  the  terms  which  were  offered  to 
three  other  architects  for  designs  to  be  sent  in  for  compe- 
tition. Two  of  those  named, — Mr.  Pite  and  Mr.  Boll, — 
were  originally  invited  to  submit  designs  with  Mr.  Pauli, 
Mr.  St.  John  H.  Hancock  (Furnival's  Inn),  and  Mr.  Maber- 
ley  (architect  to  the  late  owners  of  the  hall),  on  these 
terms  : — 25 1.  for  each  set  of  drawings  except  the  tucceesful 
one,  and  the  owner  of  the  selected  design,  if  other  than 
Mr.  Pite,  to  share  his  commission  with  that  gentleman, 
with  joint  supervision  of  the  works.  The  last-named  three 
gentlemen  deolined  these  terms,  as  the  result  shows,  and 
were  not  offered  any  other,  Inquibbb. 


WORKING-MEN’S  HOUSES  AT  THE  WEST 
END  OF  LONDON. 

HIGH  RENTS  AND  UNHEALTHY  DWELLINGS. 

A crusade  bas  been  started,  at  the  instance 
of  members  of  the  working  classes  employed  in 
the  western  districts  of  the  metropolis,  against 
what  are  designated  excessive  rents  and  unsani- 
tary dwellings,  and  on  Sunday  evening  a meeting 
on  the  subject  was  held  at  the  Democratic  Club 
in  Rose-street,  Soho,  when  statements  of  a grave 
character  were  made  as  to  the  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  the  houses  in  the  district,  whilst  the 
rents  were  stated  to  be  enormous.  It  was  said 
at  the  meeting  that  the  working-class  population 
of  the  West  End  made  all  sorts  of  articles  of 
luxury,  to  produce  which  they  were  compelled 
to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  occupy 
houses  for  which  they  were  forced  to  pay  high 
and  exorbitant  rents,  whilst  the  houses  them- 
selves were  scarcely  fit  to  live  in.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
locality  were  both  plundered  and  poisoned. 
Several  of  the  speakers  complained  of  the 
systematically-oppressive  conduct  of  the  “house- 
farmers  ” to  whom  these  exorbitant  rents  were 
paid  for  houses  scarcely  fit  for  occupation.  In 
the  course  of  a discussion  it  was  suggested  that 
the  co-operation  of  other  metropolitan  organisa- 
tions should  be  solicited,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  not  a part  of  London  unaffected  by  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained  in  the 
West  End,  and  this  course  was  resolved  upon. 
“ A Provisional  Committee  for  Rental  and  Sani- 
tary Reform,”  waB  formed,  and  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Edward  Dunn,  was  requested  to  communicate 
with  all  the  working  - men’s  organisations  in 
London,  with  the  view  of  their  sending  dele- 
gates to  the  committee.  Tho  objects  of  the 
organisation  are  summed  up  in  the  following  re- 
solutions : — “ That  the  exorbitant  rentals  obtained 
for  certain  classes  of  houses,  create  a powerful 
interest  opposed  to  all  sanitary  reform,  promote 
the  maintenance  of  slums,  and  hinder  the  pro- 
gress of  public  improvements.”  Also,  that  “ the 
Building  Acts  are  flagrantly  evaded  in  the  newer 
districts,  and  in  the  old  quarters  whole  tracts  of 
land  are  depopulated  and  left  unoccupied  till 
house-farming  capitalists  build  thereon.”  Ifc 
was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  house  - farmers  is  to  the  effect 
that  if  a tenant  complains  of  the  unsanitary 
state  of  the  house,  or  insists  on  his  tenement 
being  repaired  and  put  in  order,  process  of  eject- 
ment is  at  once  resorted  to  by  the  house-farmer. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  NEW  BY-LAWS  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Neale,  of  33,  Aylesbury-street, 
Walworth,  builder,  was  summoned,  on  the  22nd, 
before  Mr.  Ellison,  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court, 
for  an  infringement  of  the  new  by-laws  issued 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  under  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acta 
Amendment  Act,  1878,  in  using  bad  mortar  in 
the  erection  of  a new  building  in  the  rear  of 
No.  80,  Old  Kent-road. 

Mr.  George  Lansdown,  district  surveyor  of  East  New- 
ington and  part  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark, 
appeared  in  support  of  the  summons,  and  explained  that 
the  builder  had  received  notice  to  amend  under  the  Build- 
ing Act,  as  well  as  under  the  by-laws,  but  had  neglected 
to  amend,  and  had  left  the  work.  Tho  defendant  pleaded 
guilty.  The  magistrate  fined  him  5s.,  and  2s.  per  day  for 
each  day  since  notice  to  amend,  and  2s.  costs  : total,  27s. 

The  penalty  in  case  of  the  breach  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions in  tho  by-laws  is  a penalty  not  exceeding  31. ; and 
in  each  case  of  a continuing  offence,  a further  penalty,  not 
exceeding  30s.  for  each  day  after  notice  thereof  from  tho- 
Board  or  district  surveyor. 

Since  the  hearing,  the  building  has  been  entirely  taken 
down, 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITIES. 

RAHTSKE  V.  EDWARDS  AND  OTHERS  ; CARROLL  V. 

SCOTT  AND  EDWARDS. 

These  were  two  actions  (beard  at  tbe  Liver- 
pool Summer  Assizes,  before  Lord  Justice 
Bramwell)  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 
of  plaintiffs’  husbands,  whioh  resulted  from  the 
fall  of  a scaffolding,  caused,  as  the  plaintiffs 
alleged,  by  the  defendants’  negligence.  Aa 
the  cases  arose  out  of  the  same  facts  and  the 
same  firm  were  defendants,  although  the  namea 
appeared  differently  on  the  records,  both  actions 
were  tried  together. 

It  seemed  that  the  two  deceased  men  were  employed  in 
the  construction  of  a new  bridge  on  the  Cheshire  Lines 
Railway,  and  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  a staging  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  riveting.  Tho 
scaffolding  was  erected  by  the  defendants,  who  were  tho 
original  contractors  for  tho  work,  and  tho  deceased  men 
were  in  the  employ  of  a Mr.  Pargiter,  who  was  the  sub- 
contractor for  the  ironwork,  It  was  admitted  that  tho 
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scaffolding  waa  incomplete  and  unfit  to  bear  the  weight 
that  was  put  upon  it,  and  the  real  question  was,  by  whose 
fault  the  deceased  were  set  to  work  on  a dangerous  stage. 
The  plaintiffs'  case  was  that  Pargiter  and  his  men  were  at 
work  on  the  day  before  tho  accident,  with  the  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  Cornish,  the  defendants’  engineer,  and 
that  he  had  told  them  that  it  was  all  right,  aud  they  could 
go  on  working.  It  was  shown  that  l'argiter  had  been 
pressiug  ComiBh  to  get  the  staging  completed  so  that  he 
might  go  to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  Cornish  denied 
that  he  had  ever  told  them  the  stage  was  ready,  and  also 
that  the  men  were  at  work  on  the  preceding  day.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  stage  was  entirely  incomplete,  no  part  of 
the  flooring  having  been  put  on  until  just  before  the 
accident,  and  he  was  about  to  make  it  fit  for  use  by  adding 
another  upright.  In  this  view  the  accident  was  caused  by 
Pargiter  ordering  his  men  to  go  to  work  on  the  stage  before 
it  was  fit. 

His  Lordship,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  if 
Cornish,  by  word  or  deed,  represented  that  the  staging 
was  fit  for  use,  they  ought  to  find  for  the  plaintiffs ; but  if 
Pargiter,  on  his  own  responsibility,  chose  to  send  liis  men 
to  work  before  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  the  defendants  were  not 
liable. 

The  jury  found  for  the  defendants. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge. — New  offices,  seed 
warehouse,  and  a manager’s  residence,  are  being 
erected  by  Messrs.  Webb  & Sons,  at  their  exten- 
sive seed  establishment,  near  Stourbridge.  The 
former  comprise,  on  the  ground-floor,  an  entrance- 
hall  and  staircase,  with  general  waiting-room 
attached ; a ledger-office,  60  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with 
manager’s  office  at  one  end;  fireproof-room, 
cloak-room,  and  lavatory,  and  a private  staircase 
to  the  upper  floor,  on  whioh  are  arranged  a suite 
of  offices  for  the  Messrs.  Webb  and  heads  of 
the  several  departments,  together  with  sample- 
room,  cashier’s  office,  and  a spacious  reading- 
room  and  library  for  the  use  of  the  employes, 
which  is  approached  from  the  entrance-hall  by 
a staircase  of  polished  pitch-pine.  The  seed 
warehouse  is  in  continuation  of  the  present 
buildings,  and  is  five  stories  high,  each  floor 
having  an  open  space  of  88  ft.  by  40  ft. 
Steam  lifts  and  staircases  are  provided,  together 
with  offices  for  warehousemen,  lavatory,  &c. 
The  communications  betwixt  the  new  and 
present  warehouses  are  to  be  closed  by  fireproof 
doors.  Speaking-tubes  are  provided  to  all  the 
offices,  and  the  telephone  is  to  connect  them 
with  the  seed  warehouses,  which  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  courtyard.  The  buildings 
are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Lovatt  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect, 
Wolverhampton.  The  materials  used  are  red 
pressed  bricks,  with  Hollington  stone  dressings. 
The  cost  will  be  nearly  7,000J. 

Qarston. — The  Mersey  Conservancy  Commis- 
sioners have  given  notice  of  projected  improve- 
ments at  Garston  Docks,  which  are  to  be  com- 
menced within  two  months  after  notice.  The 
object  of  such  works  is  to  form  an  improved  river 
front  and  approaches  to  the  company’s  docks. 
The  proposed  wall  will  project  on  to  the  foreshore 
of  the  Mersey,  and  will  not  impede  or  interrupt 
the  tidal  water  to  the  river,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  is  stated  that  the  excavations  for  the  approach 
to  the  dock  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
abstraction  of  any  tidal  water  arising  from  the 
construction  of  the  wall.  The  secretary  of  the 
company  states,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  the  South  Garston  Dock  and 
Warehouse  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  an  important  dock  at  Garston, 
with  warehouses  attached,  which  will  supply  the 
urgent  demand  for  additional  accommodation  on 
the  Mersey,  and.  thus  meet  the  requirements  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  St.  Helens,  Wigan,  and 
the  surrounding  districts  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster. The  area  of  the  dock  property  com- 
prises about  thirty  acres ; the  water  area  will 
be  about  seven  acres,  with  about  twenty-three 
acres  for  warehouses,  sheds,  quays,  and  railway 
sidings, 


COAL-GAS  EXPLOSION. 

Sir,  — In  your  number  of  the  24th  ult.  you 
touch,  among  other  matters,  on  the  explosive 
nature  of  coal-gas  in  coal  mines,  where  bore- 
holes are  made  to  tap  the  workings  for  gas.  In 
order  to  neutralise  the  explosive  nature  of  the 
above  gas  in  mines,  it  has  often  struck  me  that 
whenever  danger  is  expected  therefrom,' jets  of 
steam  might  be  applied  effectually  for  that 
purpose.  Miners  at  work  must  certainly  be 
sufficiently  sensible  to  know  when  this  gas  is 
accumulating  too  fast.  I propose,  then,  when 
such  is  the  case,  that  a copious  supply  of  steam 
be  immediately  sent  down  from  above,  through 
the  air-shaft.  I am  not  aware  that  steam  has 
ever  been  so  employed  in  coal-mines. 

J.  T.  Lockhart. 


A QUESTION  IN  VALUATION. 

Sir, — A railway  was  made  some  twenty  years 
since  through  an  estate  running  along  the  side 
of,  and  near  the  bottom  of,  a hill  which  is  loaded 
with  large  quantities  of  green  sands,  through 
which  the  head-water  above  percolates.  In 
making  this  railway  those  green  Bands  were  cut 
into  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  depth  for  a length  of 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  those  sands  have  been  constantly  run- 
ning out  ever  since  to  a very  considerable  ex- 
tant, and  in  all  probability  will  continue  to  do 
sa  for  years  to  come.  The  result  has  been  that, 
as  those  sands  discharge  themselves  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  a space  is  thus  formed,  and 
after  a while  the  upper  Btratum,  or  top  crust, 
breaks  away  and  settles  down,  and  so  very 
materially  interferes  with  the  cropping  of  the 
land  and  the  vegetation  thereon,  as  well  as 
destroying  several  orchards  of  a thriving  and 
excellent  kind. 

An  action  was  recently  brought  against  the 
Company  for  compensation  for  the  damage  so 
done  to  the  lands  by  the  landowner.  The  damage 
was  set  by  the  landowner’s  surveyor  at  so 
much,  based  as  follows  : — The  original  agricul- 
tural annual  value  of  those  portions  where  the 
slips  and  subsidences  had  taken  place  having 
been  put  at  what  they  were  fairly  worth,  had 
no  disturbance  of  such  lands  occurred,  at  the 
usual  thirty  years’  purchase  for  the  fee-simple 
thereof,  against  this  the  present  value  was 
obtained  by  taking  the  same  portions  of  lands 
at  what  they  were  considered  worth  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  at  the  present  moment  per 
annum,  and  the  value  in  fee  of  the  same 
reckoned  at  from  thirteen  years’  to  twenty 
years’  purchase,  according  to  the  nature  and 
dangerous  state  thereof. 

The  railway  company’s  surveyor  objected  to 
this  mode  of  computing  the  value  of  the  alleged 
damage  as  made  by  the  landowners’  surveyor, 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  inconsistent  and  an 
unknown  basis  to  go  on  ; that  having  reduced 
the  agricultural  value  in  the  first  instance,  the 
landlord’s  surveyor  had  no  right  to  lessen  the 
year’s  purchase  also  thereon.  The  landowner’s 
surveyor  contended  that,  inasmuch  ag  those 
affected  portions  of  land  were  not  stationary, 
but  movable  and  in  a running  away  state,  they 
ought  to  be  treated  more  like  house-property 
than  otherwise. 

It  would  be  a matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
have  the  opinions  of  some  of  your  readers, — 
being  experienced,  and  I may  say  expert,  land 
surveyors,  on  this  matter, — as  to  which  of  these 
two  surveyors  may  be  considered  correct  in  his 
theory.  A Constant  Reader. 


FRENCH  WORK  AND  WAGES. 

Sir, — Herr  Carl  Behr,  in  your  issue  of  the 
31st  ultimo  (page  131),  referring  to  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  makers  of  artistic  furniture  in 
Paris,  mentions  that  some  of  the  workmen  at 
M.  Henri  Fourdinois’  well-known  establishment 
in  that  city  are  paid  as  much  as  five  francs 
(4s.  2d.)  aa  hour. 

Whilst  in  Paris,  in  October,  1878,  preparing  a 
report  at  the  instance  of  the  Exeter  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  I visited  a great  many  of  the  principal 
establishments  there,  and  amongst  them  that  of 
M.  Fourdinois.  That  gentleman,  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  possible,  placed  his  premises 
at  my  service,  and  I had  more  or  less  conversa- 
tion with  nearly  every  workman  in  his  employ. 
I find,  upon  reference  to  my  notes,  that,  when  in 
full  swing, — trade  was  so  dull  that  all  bauds  were 
upon  “half  time”  during  the  time  I was  there, — 
the  regular  hours  were  from  7 a.m.  to  7.30  p.m., 
with  one  interval  only  between, — from  10.30 
till  12, — for  breakfast.  On  Saturday  the  time 
worked  was  the  same  as  on  other  days.  Most 
of  the  cabinet-makers  and  joiners  working  there 
were  in  receipt  of  5 francs  a day  (4£d.  an  hour), 
though  a few  were  paid  at  a rather  higher 
scale.  The  carvers’  wages  varied,  every  man 
being  remunerated  according  to  his  ability. 
The  highest  money  any  one  was  at  the  time 
receiving  was  15  francs  a day,  i.e.,  Is.  l|d. 
an  hour.  I had  these  quotations  from  the  men 
themselves, . and  afterwards  what  they  had  told 
me  was  verified  by  the  cashier.  Herr  Behr  goes 
on  further  to  say  that  the  best  work  is  executed 
in  Paris  by  German  workmen,  but  that,  unfor- 
tunately, as  his  countrymen  at  home  will  not  pay 
the  long  prices  paid  in  Paris  for  wages,  these 
skilful  men  are  lost  to  Fatherland.  I certainly 
was  not  impressed  by  the  preponderance  of 
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German  art-workmen  in  the  shops  I visited, 
and  my  impression  is  that  in  my  perambula- 
tions  I met  with  very  few  of  them  indeed. 
The  Berlin  cabinet-makers  are  at  the  present 
moment  out  on  strike.  They  demand  more 
money  and  a lessening  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
Their  present  wageB  are  about  5s.  per  diem,  or, 
so  far  from  being  less  than  their  French  neigh- 
bours, about  Id.  an  hour  more  than  the 
majority  of  M.  Fourdinois’  cabinet-makers  re- 
ceive, and  seem  content  with,  in  Paris ! In 
some  of  his  statistics,  as  well  as  in  his  com- 
parisons, Herr  Behr  is  assuredly  in  error. 

Harry  Hems. 


THE  USE  OF  MARBLES  IN  LONDON. 

Sir, — In  a notice  of  Mr.  Benson’s  “ Business 
Premises  ” in  your  last  issue  (page  155)  polished 
marbles  are  inferentially  recommended  for  ex- 
ternal use  in  London  street  architecture.  Allow 
me  to  raise  a word  of  warning.  There  is  ample 
evidence  in  the  streets  of  London  itself  to  prove 
that  no  marble  (compact  altered  limestone)  will 
retain  its  polish  out  of  doors  for  any  length  of 
time  in  a humid  atmosphere  like  that  of  England ; 
and  in  large  towns  a year  or  two  at  most  will  find 
all  its  beauty  gone.  The  Devon  and  Irish  marbles, 
beiog  comparatively  soft  and  uneven  in  texture, 
yield  quicker  than  others,  like  the  Sicilian,  of 
more  uniform  texture  and  greater  hardness. 
They  are  very  beautiful  under  polish  and  when 
wet,  as  one  sees  them  commonly  in  the  streets 
of  Plymouth ; but  wherever  they  are  exposed 
to  dust  and  damp  their  charms  are  very  ephe- 
meral. Serpentine,  being  an  igneous  rock,  keeps 
its  polish  longer,  but  it  is  not  permanent  in 
large  towns.  The  granites,  carefully  selected, 
are  the  only  building  stones  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  retain  their  lustrous  polish  out  of  doors 
in  a damp,  dusty,  smoky  atmosphere. 

I venture  to  recall  attention  to  this  question 
of  the  durability  of  polished  stone,  because,  re- 
garding the  Builder  as  a safe  authority,  many 
men.  might  be  tempted  to  embark  in  a decora- 
tion at  first  so  pleasing,  but  that  leads  to  results 
satisfactory  neither  to  the  architect  nor  to  his 
employer.  Thos.  C.  Sorby. 


HOW  TO  DIMINISH  RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS. 

Sir, — I venture  to  submit  the  followingi 
scheme  for  your  approval : — Give  the  companies: 
a direct  inducement  to  adopt  every  means  andi 
precautions  to  avoid  accidents  by  converting  the: 
passenger-duty  into  a tax  on  preventible  accidentsl 
to  trains,  whereby  passengers  are  killed  or  in-: 
jured.  Thus,  any  company  which  has  no  such: 
accident  in  a quarter  of  a year  shall  be  entitled: 
to  remission  of  the  duty  for  that  quarter,  and  so  on.i 

Among  the  means  of  improvement  are  these : — 
(a)  Strengthening  bridges  (many  havebeen  swept 
down  lately),  keeping  the  permanent  way  in  the 
best  condition  possible,  continuous  brakes,  block: 
system,  interlocking  apparatus ; (1>)  additional: 
parapets  where  bridges  cross  rivers,  extra  siding: 
accommodation,  guard-rails,  &c. 

The  passenger-duty  brings  in  about  800,000ZJ 
per  annum  to  the  revenue  ; perhaps  my  scheme 
might  cause  a loss  of  half  that.  It  might  be  a 
tentative  measure  for  five  years.  If  the  com-i 
panies  spend  all  that  is  remitted  in  adopting! 
extra  precautions,  their  net  gain  will  be  the  cost: 
of  accidents  avoided.  R.  Varley. 


Sale  of  Prisons  and  Barracks. — At  the 
Auction  Mart,  on  Wednesday,  a sale  of  a very, 
special  character  was  held  by  Messrs.  Edwin 
Fox  & Bousfield,  acting  on  the  instructions  of 
the  Home  Secretary  and  Prison  Commissioners; 
and  of  the  county  authority  for  Middlesex; 
The  property  offered  comprehended  the  six 
prisons  of  Bath,  Wisbech,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.’ 
Southwell,  Mould,  and  Beverley,  which  were 
described  as  freehold  estates  now  available  for 
building,  being  no  longer  required  for  their 
original  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the' 
alterations  effected  in  the  administration  ol 
justice  under  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877.  They 
comprise  altogether  about  17a  acres,  were 
offered  in  six  lots,  and  the  total  amount  at  which: 
the  lots  were  knocked  down  was  17,8501.  The) 
principal  lots  were  sold.  The  barracks  situated 
at  Hampstead,  not  now  wanted  for  militia  pure 
poses,  in  consequence  of  the  head-quarters  being 
removed  to  the  dep6t  under  Lord  Cardwell’:: 
organisation  scheme,  comprised  about  one  acrc( 
of  land  suitable  for  building,  and  were  sold  fof: 
5, 5001. 
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IRISH  ARCHITECTS  AND  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

At  a conference  of  Irish  architects  that  has 
jast  concluded  in  Dublin,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  J.  M‘ Curdy,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 

“ That  general  and  well-grounded  dissatisfac- 
tion prevails  among  architects  practising 
throughout  Ireland  as  to  the  system  which  sprang 
up  under  late  Governments,  and  which  is  appa- 
rently being  perpetuated  and  extended,  under 
which  the  designing  of  publio  buildings  has  not, 
as  in  former  times  in  Ireland  (and  is  Btill  custo- 
mary in  England),  been  entrusted  to  independent 
architects  of  eminence  and  repute,  and  that  thus 
a considerable  amount  of  valuable  and  honourable 
employment  is  unduly  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
fession in  Ireland.  That  this  meeting  views 
with  considerable  alarm  the  practice  now 
adopted  by  the  successive  Governments  of  the 
country  of  handing  over  to  departmental  officers 
such  works  as  should  naturally  form  one  of  the 
most  essential  elements  of  ambition  in  the  archi- 
tectural profession,  viz.,  the  designing  of  Govern- 
mental works  of  importance ; and  that  the  with- 
drawal of  these  works  from  the  profession  gene- 
rally is  an  inj  ustice  that  it  can  hardly  believe  the 
various  Governments  oan  have  foreseen,  aud 
which  they  are  led  to  hope  need  only  to  be  brought 
fully  under  their  notice  to  have  rectified.  That 
it  should  be  respectfully  urged  on  the  present 
and  successive  Governments  that  this  system, 
prejudicial  to  the  publio  service  and  the  credit 
of  the  country,  should,  wherever  practicable, 
be  relaxed  and  reversed  ; and  that  such  build- 
ings as  museums,  colleges,  custom-houses,  post- 
offices,  law  courts,  Government  schools,  prisons, 
&o.,  should,  under  auy  system  of  selection  that 
maybe  deemed  judicious,  be  entrusted  to  inde- 
dependent architects,  as  formerly.  That,  in 
view  of  the  proposed  buildings  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  the  present  is  a suitable 
time  to  urge  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  on  her  Majesty’s  Government.  That 
steps  be  taken  to  make  representations  on  the 
basis  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant, the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the 
Treasury.” 

WOODEN  CHIMNEYPIECES. 

Sib, — Architects  and  district  surveyors  would 
do  well  to  see  that  the  Building  Act  is  not 
infringed  by  the  erection  of  wooden  chimney- 
pieces  where  the  wood  ingrounds  are  fixed 
against  the  stove  without  any  marble  whatever. 
There  should  be  some  precaution  taken,  other- 
wise there  will  be  a serious  fire,  and  then  the 
insurance  companies  will  insist  on  flimsy  wooden 
chimneypieces  giving  place  to  something  better. 

J.  H. 


BRICKMAKING. 


Sib, — Referring  to  the  letter  signed  “Brickmaker,”  which 
appears  in  your  issue  of  the  31st  ult.,  I have  pleasure  in 
handing  you  per  this  post  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Bricks 
and  Briekinakiug."  Your  correspondent  will  find  some 
information  in  it  which  may  be  of  use  to  him;  but  if  he 
requires  further  particulars  or  advice,  I shall  be  pleased  to 
give  it  him  if  he  will  communicate  with  me.  I am 
acquainted  with  nearly  every  brickmaking  machine,  and 
would  tell  him  which  would  bo  the  most  suitable  for  the 
kind  of  clay  he  wishes  to  work.  J.  W.  Iybbt. 

West  Bromwich. 


Z-  Sin, — In  reply  to  “ Brickmaker,"  there  is  a later 
edition  of  Dobson’s  “ Brick  and  Tile  Making,”  which  gives 
a good  elementary  knowledge  of  brickmaking.  Brick- 
makers  will  gain  a great  deal  of  useful  practical  knowledge 
by  visiting  a brickyard  laid  out  on  the  most  modern  system 
for  making  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  show 
him,  or  any  reader  of  your  journal,  over  several  of  such 
yards,  or  to  give  them  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Bury,  Huntingdon.  Abmiiagb  & Iiteb. 


PLUCKLEY. 


Sin, — Permit  me  to  rectify  an  omission  in  my  paper  on 
“ Brick  and  Tile  Making  at  Pluckley,”  which  is  quoted  in 
your  issue  of  the  17th  ult.  I should  have  stated  that  these 
works  were  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Henry  Ward, 
C.E.,  of  61,  Old  Broad-street,  who  is  engineer  to  the 
Company.  A.  J.  Buebows, 


Sunday  Visits  to  Picture  Galleries. — On 

Sunday  last  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  and  the  Summer  Exhibition  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  were  open  to  tho  public 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday  Society.  The 
visitors  were  admitted  by  tickets,  which  had 
been  procured  on  written  application.  Each 
exhibition  was  open  for  two  hours  aud  a half. 
At  Suffolk-street  the  number  of  visitors  was 
1,317,  and  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  2,250. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hardrow  (Yorkshire) . — The  new  Church  of 
SS.  Mary  and  John,  Hardrow,  has  been  built  at 
the  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe,  on  his  property 
near  Hawes,  in  Wensleydale,  to  replace  a 
dilapidated  modern  structure.  The  Btyle  is  of  a 
very  simple  type  of  the  Transitional  to  Early 
English,  following  the  characteristics  of  the 
Yorkshire  style  of  that  period.  The  plan  con- 
sists of  a nave,  chancel,  and  porch,  with  a triple 
bell-cot  at  the  west  end  carried  on  projecting 
buttresses.  The  stone  is  from  a quarry  just 
above  the  church,  and  is  used  in  coursed  facing 
for  both  the  inside  and  outside,  the  dressed 
stone  being  from  Leyburn  and  Barnard 
Castle  ; great  care  has  been  taken,  by  building 
the  walls  hollow,  by  the  use  of  Settle  lime,  and 
by  other  precautions,  to  resist  the  entrance  of 
damp,  the  place  being  subject,  so  it  i3  stated, 
to  the  severest  weather  in  all  England.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  local  contractors, 
under  the  architects,  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Ingelow,  of  London,  Mr, 
Smith  being  the  clerk  of  works. 

Exeter. — On  Tuesday,  the  27th  ult.,  the  first 
stone  of  the  enlargement  of  St.  James’s  Church, 
Exeter,  was  laid.  The  church  was  built  in  1836, 
but,  owing  to  increase  of  population,  has  long 
needed  enlargement.  The  work  was  commenced 
in  1877,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Medley 
Fulford,  architect,  and  the  first  portion  of  the 
new  work  completed  consisted  of  the  chancel, 
with  choir,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  priests’ 
vestry.  Prominent  as  the  chief  feature  of  the 
new  chancel  is  the  east  window,  erected  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rector,  the  Rev.  A.  Bucke- 
ridge.  It  is  a triple-light  window,  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The 
window  contains  a representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  John.  The 
work  now  taken  in  hand  is  that  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church.  Mr.  J.  R.  Gibbard  is  the  builder. 
The  portion  now  to  be  added  will  consist  of  an 
extension  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles.  Exclusive 
of  the  porch,  it  will  extend  outwards,  from  east 
to  west,  about  22  ft.,  and  17  ft.  from  the  centre 
of  the  old  frontage ; the  extreme  width  of  the 
transverse  section,  from  north  to  south,  being 
about  33  ft., — upwards  of  12  ft.  wider  than  the 
original  edifice.  The  porch  will  have  four 
buttresses.  Three  entrance-doors  will  give 
access  respectively  to  the  nave  and  to  the  north 
and  south  aisles.  On  each  side  of  the  porch 
there  is  to  be  a two-light  window.  Above  it 
two  two-light  windows  will  be  placed ; then, 
a rose  window ; higher  still,  a small  three- 
light  window  ; and  the  whole  will  be  surmounted 
by  a spire,  the  height  of  which,  as  already 
indicated,  will  bo  108  ft.  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  vane.  In  the  spire  provision  is 
to  be  made  for  three  bells.  The  spire  will  be 
of  wood,  covered  with  lead  and  ornamental 
slating.  Stone  from  the  Pocombe  quarry,  near 
Exeter,  is  the  material  used  in  the  building, 
with  Ham-hill  dressings.  In  the  interior  of  the 
edifice  monoliths  of  granite  will  support  the 
arches  separating  the  nave  from  the  aisle3.  The 
old  west  gallery  will  be  set  back.  In  its  com- 
plete form  the  church  will  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  1,050  persons.  The  cost  of  the  work 
now  commenced  will  be  2,5007. 

Pinhoe. — St.  Michael’s  Church,  Pinhoe,  near 
Exeter,  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  after  restoration.  The  church  until 
recently  has  been  in  a deplorable  state  of 
decay.  It  has  a nave  and  north  aisle,  a 
chancel  and  a vestry,  a south-west  porch,  and 
a western  tower.  The  tower  is  embattled,  and 
has  a square  turret  at  its  north-east  corner. 
All  the  rough-cast  that  covered  it,  many  inches 
thick,  for  very  many  years,  has  been  removed, 
and  the  stone  beneath  has  been  pointed.  The 
belfry  windows  have  been  cared  for,  and  the 
parapet  made  good.  The  porch  is  entirely  new, 
but  occupies  the  same  position  as  did  the  former 
one.  The  new  dressings  are  of  Ham-hill  stone, 
and  the  apex  of  its  gable  is  crowned  by  a cross. 
The  chancel  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  a new  vestry,  upon  the  north  side,  has  been 
added.  The  roofs  are  of  English  oak,  covered 
in  by  slates.  The  chancel  roof  is  dearly  defined 
by  a ridge  in  Ham-hill  and  Bath  stone  courses 
alternately.  In  the  interior  of  the  church  the 
nave  and  north  aisle  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  an  arcade  of  four  bays.  This  arcade, 
like  the  stonework  of  so  many  of  our  Devonshire 
churches,  is  of  Beer  stone.  The  windows  are 
three-light  ones,  surmounted  by  flowing  tracery. 
They  are  filled  with  geometrical  glazing  of  dull 
cathedral  colours.  The  glazing  has  been  done 


throughout  by  Mr.  F.  Drake,  of  the  Cathedral- 
yard,  Exeter,  by  whom  also  the  decoration  of 
the  chancel  roof  was  carried  out.  The  western 
window  in  the  tower  is  only  of  a temporary 
character.  Mr.  Drake  has  received  orders  to 
put  a good  painted  subject  therein.  In  the 
nave  the  ribs  have,  at  their  springings,  carved 
angels  bearing  shields.  Two  old  decayed  pre- 
cedents for  these  remained.  These  angels  have 
been  carved  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
To  indicate  where  the  new  chancel  roof  com- 
mences, an  ornamental  cusped  rib  has  been 
introduced.  The  nave  and  aisle  roofs  have  also 
had  some  colour  placed  upon  them,  but 
merely  as  a ground-work  for  future  decoration. 
The  old  rood-screen,  consisting  of  eight  wide 
bays,  had  fallen  into  so  bad  a state  of  dilapida- 
tion that  it  was  feared  it  was  almost  past  repair. 
It  was  removed  to  Mr.  Harry  Hems’s  establish- 
ment, where  the  defective  parts  have  been 
delicately  repaired,  and  all  that  was  deficient 
has  been  made  good.  The  old  pulpit  was  also 
placed  in  Mr.  Hems’s  hands,  and,  having  been 
partially  restored  by  him,  has  been  replaced  pro 
tem.  The  unique  old  poor-box  represents  the 
figure  of  a man  with  staff  and  books,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  1700  or  thereabouts.  This  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  poor  man  of  Pinhoe. 
Mr.  Fulford  has  designed  the  surroundings  in 
character  with  the  statue.  The  restoration  of 
these  old  works  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The 
nave  £nl  aisle  are  laid  with  old  memorial  stones, 
the  spaces  between  being  filled  with  coloured 
tiles,  as  also  is  the  floor  of  the  porch  and  under 
the  tower.  The  chancel  floor  and  the  sanctuary 
are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  from  Messrs.  T.  & 
R.  Boote,  of  Burslem,  Staffordshire.  The  tower 
contains  four  bells ; but  Mr.  W.  Aggett,  of 
Chagford,  has  received  instructions  to  prepare 
a cage  for  six.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  main  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford, 
architect,  Exeter.  This  applies  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nave,  aisles,  vestry,  porch,  and  tower. 
The  chancel  has  been  restored  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  foreman  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  work  throughout  is  Mr. 
James  O.  Fenning.  The  total  cost  of  the  above 
work  is  about  2,0007. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ryton-on-Tyne. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  at  Ryton-on- 
Tyne  was  recently  laid.  A new  c'rcuit,  called 
the  Tyneside  Circuit,  has  been  formed,  embracing 
Ryton,  Crawcrook,  West  Wylam,  Prudhoe, 
Prudhoe  Station,  and  the  neighbourhood,  with 
Ryton  as  head-quarters.  About  half  an  acre  of 
land  has  been  purchased,  and  on  this  site  a 
chapel  is  now  being  erected.  The  Early  Pointed 
style  of  architecture  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
chapel  will  consist  of  a nave,  two  side  aisles, 
and  transepts.  The  nave  will  be  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  a series  of  pointed  arches,  spring- 
ing from  ornamental  cast-iron  columns,  which 
will  carry  a clearstory  wall.  At  one  end  of  the 
nave  there  will  be  a pulpit  platform  of  pitch 
pine,  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  seating  will 
be  by  means  of  open  benches  of  the  same  wood. 
The  building  will  be  built  of  stone,  and  the 
walls  on  the  outside  faced  with  thin  courses  of 
blocking.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
chapel  will  be  a lofty  tower,  covered  with  a 
slated  roof.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  building 
there  will  be  rooms  for  the  caretaker  to  dwell 
in,  and  underneath  will  be  a chamber  for  a hot- 
water  apparatus.  The  peculiar  character  of 
the  plot  of  ground  necessitated  an  unusual 
height  of  foundations,  and  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  to  provide  a large  room  under  the 
whole  area  of  the  chapel.  It  is  intended  that 
the  transepts  shall  not  be  seated  for  the  present, 
but  be  divided  from  the  chapel,  and  formed  into 
a schoolroom  and  four  vestries.  The  architect 
has  provided  in  his  plans  for  an  extension  of  the 
building,  and,  when  the  requirements  of  the 
congregation  demand  it,  the  transepts  will  be 
opened°out  to  the  other  portion  of  the  chapel, 
and  a lecture-hall  and  school,  with  class-rooms, 
vestries,  and  other  accommodation,  will  be 
erected  at  the  rear  of  the  present  works,  in 
harmony  with  the  original  building.  The 
chapel,  as  now  arranged,  will  seat  280  per- 
sons, and  with  the  extension  referred  to,  230 
more  sittings  will  bo  obtained,  making  510; 
and  the  accommodation  is  arranged  to  be  still 
further  increased  by  the  erection  of  a gallery  in 
each  transept,  which  will  bring  up  the  sitting 
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accommodation  to  620.  These  extensions  may 
be  made  by  easy  and  gradual  stages,  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  congregation. 
The  contractors  for  the  works  are, — Mr.  W.  Irish- 
man, Ryton,  mason  work ; Mr.  John  J.  Salter, 
Ryton,  joiner’s  work;  Mr.  J.  Rutter,  Ryton, 
painting;  Messrs.  C. & G.  Nicholson,  Newcastle, 
Blating;  and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Charlton  & Co., 
Newcastle,  plumbing  and  ironwork.  The  build- 
ing, aB  now  planned,  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
2,950 2.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lish, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Lostwithiel. — The  memoral  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  school  were  laid  on  the 
14th  ult.  The  site  of  the  new  premises  adjoins 
the  Restormel-road.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James 
Hicks,  of  Redruth,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Philp  & Brown,  of  Lostwithiel.  The  budding 
will  be  Gothic  in  style,  with  central  gable 
flanked  by  pinnacles,  and  with,  at  the  angle 
where  the  school  joins  the  main  building,  a 
tower  and  spire.  Attached  to  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  chapel  the  school  will  be  built, 
for  about  150  children.  In  design  it  will  corre- 
spond in  the  main  with  the  chapel.  The  tower, 
which  will  rise  at  the  angle,  above  the  entrance, 
will  consist  of  three  stages,  terminating  in  a spire. 
Crocketed  pinnacles  at  the  four  corners  will 
match  with  similar  relieving  features  at  the 
buttresses.  In  the  body  of  the  walls  the  local 
shale  will  be  used,  faced  with  killas  slate  from 
the  Derrycombe  quarry.  For  the  plinths,  steps, 
quoins,  and  copings,  granite  will  bo  used,  and 
the  mouldings  will  be  of  Bath  freestone.  It  is 
hoped  the  buildings  will  be  completed  by  next 
Midsummer.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is 
estimated  at  about  1,7502. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Liskeard. — The  Liskeard  School  Board  has 
just  opened  new  schools  at  Dobwalls  and 
Trowidland.  Trewidland  school  is  situated  on 
a ridge  of  steep  rising  ground;  the  style  is 
Queen  Anne,  with  bold  gable  - framing  and 
half-timber  work,  and  panelled  barge-boards. 
The  dressings  to  windows  and  doorways  are 
Bridgewater  facing-brick,  with  cills  to  former 
also  formed  with  purpose-made  bricks.  The 
roofs  are  slated  with  red  tiles  fixed  on  the 
ridges.  A bell-turret,  or  fl&che,  of  pleasing 
design,  covered  with  cleft  oak-shingles,  is  placed 
over  the  sohool-room  roof.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  about  eighty  children  by  means  of 
a school-room  about  34  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  infants’ 
room  15  ft.  by  13  ft.,  fitted  up  with  a gallery. 
The  roofs  of  these  rooms  are  open-timbered, 
being  plastered  on  faces  of  rafters  ; the  plaster- 
ing of  the  walls  inside  is  protected  by  a dado 
extending  to  a height  of  4 ft.  The  usual  separate 
porches  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  provided  with 
the  necessary  offices  and  yards.  A convenient 
house  for  the  master  is  attached  to  the  school, 
containing  six  rooms  and  offices,  with  a small 
garden  in  front.  The  Dobwalls  school  is  similar 
in  external  treatment  and  accommodation  to 
Trewidland,  without  master’s  residence.  Mr. 
Skentelbery,  of  Looe,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Whale  was  the  contractor.  The  contract  for 
Dobwalls  schools  amounted  to  372 2.,  and  that 
for  Trewidland  (with  the  school-house)  to  64 92. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Chislehurst  (Kent).— A two-light  memorial 
window,  to  the  memory  of  a lady  deceased,  has 
just  been  erected  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  of 
Chislehurst.  In  the  centre  of  each  light  is  an 
enriched  boss  which  displays  a lily  entwined  by 
a riband,  bearing  a Scriptural  legend  ; the  one 
being,  “ The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,”  the  other 
“ My  Sheep  hear  my  Voice.”  By  instruction, 
no  figure  subject  is  introduced,  but  instead  the 
lights  display  a variety  of  foliated  ornament 
richly  treated.  The  window  is  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Brothers,  Leeds. 

William’s  College,  New  York. — At  special 
services  on  the  4th  of  July  a window  by  Messrs. 
Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh,  commemorating  Albert 
Hopkins,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  was  unveiled 
in  presence  of  the  trustees  and  alumni  of  the 
college.  The  design  appropriately  represents 
the  Psalmist  surveying  the  heavens  and  uttering 
the  19th  Psalm,  from  which  fit  quotations  are 
made.  In  reference  to  the  devout  Christian 
character  of  Professor  Hopkins,  there  are  intro- 
duced the  cross,  and  the  passage,  “ He  that 
turneth  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the 
Btars  for  ever  and  ever.” 


VARIORUM. 

Although  we  take  little  delight  ourselves  in 
imitations  of  woods  and  marbles,  there  are  many 
who  do,  and  many,  consequently,  who  desire  to 
attain  skill  in  the  art.  These  will  find  advan- 
tage in  consulting  a book  published  by  Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.,  entitled  “ School  of  Painting 
for  the  Imitation  of  Woods  and  Marbles,  as 
Taught  and  Practised  by  A.  R.  and  P.  Van  der 
Burg.”  It  includes  numerous  patterns  in  colour, 
and  other  illustrations.  Some  of  the  working- 
men’s clubs  should  give  their  young  men  the 

opportunity  to  study  it. “ Journals  and 

Journalism ; with  a Guide  for  Literary  Be- 
ginners,” by  John  Oldcastle  (Field  & Tuer), 
contains  a considerable  amount  of  information 
which  will  be  found  useful  by  the  aforesaid  be- 
ginners. The  writer  shows  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  position  of  the  Builder  in  the  world  of 
letters,  but  that  Bhall  not  prevent  us  from  re- 
commending the  little  book.  It  will  interest 
others  besides  those  who  are  looking  to  distil  a 
fortune  through  a quill. “ National  Indus- 

trial Insurance  and  Employers’  Liability,”  by 
Geo.  Howell  (P.  S.  King,  King-street,  West- 
minster), treats  the  questions  involved  with 
moderation  and  good  sense,  and  deserves  the 
candid  consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking 

to  arrive  at  a fair  settlement  of  them. A 

Special  Midsummer  Edition  has  been  published 
of  “ Bevis’s  Builders’  Price  Book”  (8,  St.  Martin’s- 
place),  and  the  author  claims  to  have  revised 

the  prices  up  to  that  date. Part  VI. 

of  Letts’ s “ Popular  Atlas”  brings  us  to  the  first 
half-mile  stone  of  the  first  year’s  issue,  and  inas- 
much as  we  know  from  indisputable  authority 
that  a very  large  circulation  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  work  to  be  produced  at  so  low  a 
price,  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  pardon  us  if 
we  again  direct  their  attention  to  its  merits. 
Eighteen  maps  are  now  before  us,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  no  Bimilar  number  of  maps 
at  such  a price  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
public ; not  only  for  their  cheerful  appearance, 
but  for  the  very  varied  and  useful  information 
they  one  and  all  contain.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
present  part.  Whenever  has  Russia  presented 
to  our  mind’s  eye  anything  but  a dreary  waste 
of  unpronounceable  names  ? Now  we  have  quite 
another  impression  conveyed  to  us : we  can 
realise  the  great  extent  of  the  corn-growing 
districts;  we  oan  read  and  understand  that 
though  twenty  times  the  size  of  the  British 
Isles,  its  population  is  but  one-eighth  that  of  this 
country  ; and  that  high  as  Mont  Blanc  is,  there 
are  at  least  two  peaks  in  the  Caucasus  thousands 
of  feet  higher.  And  this  is  only  an  isolated  case. 
Messrs.  Letts,  having  put  their  hands  to  the 
work,  have  used  their  heads  too,  and  con- 
sidered that  if  a thing  was  worth  doing  at  all  it 

was  worth  doing  well. The  new  number  of 

the  Fortnightly  includes  an  article  entitled 
“ Friendly  Societies : their  Position  and  Pro- 
spects,” by  Mr.  James  S.  Randell,  in  which  the 
writer,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the 


blishing  a national  benefit  society.  Mr.  Randi 
says  in  the  course  of  his  paper : — “ Mr.  Blackle 
in  an  able  article  in  the  November  number 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  the  year  1878,  and 
another  artiole  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
July  last,  proposes  that  every  young  man  sbi 
be  compelled  to  insure  against  want  by  the  pr 
chase  of  the  minimum  of  8s.  per  week  for  sic 
ness  up  to  seventy  years  of  age,  and  4s.  p 
week  pension  for  life  after  seventy,  the  title 
payment  being,  not  destitution,  but  sickness, 
having  attained  the  age  of  seventy;  and  & 
Blackley  estimates  that  if  everybody  insure 
as  a third  would  not  claim,  the  payment  of  1< 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessa 
funds  for  payment  of  the  claims  of  8s.  perwe< 
during  sickness  up  to  seventy,  and  4s.  per  wo 
for  life  after  seventy  ; and  he  proposes  th 
beyond  this  minimum  the  purchase  price  shi 
be  152.  for  every  8s.  per  week  during  sickne 
up  to  seventy,  and  4s.  per  week  for  li 

after  seventy Waiving  for  a tic 

the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  compulsic 
why  should  not  a national  association  ' 
organised  embodying  these  several  modes 
assurance  ? At  any  rate,  surely  the  matter 
worth  attention  and  a crucial  investigation.  ' 
start  with,  an  inadequate  scale  of  payme 
would  be  most  undesirable;  for,  unless  self-su 
porting,  the  plan  would  not  be  satisfactory 
command  respect.  At  the  same  time,  it  mu 
have  a national  guarantee,  the  same  as  the  Poe 
office  Savings  Bank,  and  while  no  expense 
the  State,  it  would  give  the  arrangement  an  u 
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doubted  security,  making  it  as  safe  as  the 
English  funds.  The  industrial  classes  arr 
generally  manifesting  a desire  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  future.  The  large  numbee 
yearly  joining  friendly  societies  ; the  1,400,0002. 
paid  last  year  to  one  London  office  for  life 
assurances,  of  small  amounts  per  policy;  and 
the  30,000,0002.  on  deposit  at  the  Post-office 
Savings  Bank,  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  1878, 
of  which  3,360,6362.  were  deposited  during  the 
year  1878,  in  amounts  averaging  22.  16s.  5d.  to 
each  depositor, — these  evidence  both  their 
anxiety  and  their  efforts  to  secure  their  future, 
and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  this  amount  of 
30,000,0002.  is  in  safe  keeping.  Why  should  not 
the  millions  now  paid  yearly  to  tottering  friendly 
societies  be  paid  into  keeping  equally  secure 
with  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank,  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  struggle  to  pay,  and 
whose  future  is  dependent  on  the  produce  of 
their  payments  ? ” 


Ufisallanm 

A Gothic  Shrine. — The  Geneva  corre. 
spondentof  the  Times  writes  : — “The  Historical- 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Grisons  have  lately 
added  to  the  treasures  of  their  museum  one  of 
the  few  Gothic  altar  shrines  that  still  remain  in 
Eastern  Switzerland.  It  was  formerly  in  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Mesolcina  family,  and 
has  been  purchased  by  the  society  from  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  chateau,  of  which  the 
chapel  forms  a part.  The  shrine  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  On  the  plinth  is  a painting  in  oil 
of  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica  held^by 
two  angels,  and  on  the  triptych  and  side 
shrines  are  portraits,  also  in  oil,  of  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Anthony.  The  inside  of  the 
shrine  is  gilt,  and  the  gilding  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  interior  contains  figures 
carved  in  wood  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Maria,  and 
St.  Catherine,  their  names  being  indicated  in 
the  later  Gothic  characters.  Two  other  figures 
are  carved  on  the  reverse  part  of  the  side 
shrines,  but  the  names  of  the  saints  whom  they 
are  intended  to  represent  are  not  given.  On 
the  crown  of  the  shrine  are  carved  seven  busts, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  founders  or  patrons 
of  the  chapel.  The  barets  of  two  of  the  number 
mark  them  out  a3  priors  of  St.  Victor ; two 
others  wear  clerical  costumes,  the  remaining 
four  being  habited  as  civilians.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  slight  damage  to  a few  of  the 
figures,  which  can  easily  be  made  good,  the 
shrine  is  exceedingly  well  preserved.  The 
carvings  and  paintings  are  well  executed,  and 
belong  to  the  same  style  of  art,  and  probably  to 
the  same  age,  as  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral 
altar  of  Coire  and  the  altar  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Lucius  at  Churwalden.” 

The  Telephone. — It  is  well  known  that  if  a 
long  dry  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be  held  over  a 
jet  of  burning  hydrogen,  a musical  sound  is  pro- 
duced, the  pitch  and  quality  of  which  vary  with 
the  length,  thickness,  and  diameter  of  the  tube. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  adapt  such  a tube  to 
the  safety-lamp  underground,  and  to  place  it 
near  a telephone  in  communication  with  another 
telephone  in  the  manager’s  office  on  the  surface. 
The  alteration  of  the  sound,  due  to  a greater 
or  less  admixture  of  gas  with  the  air  of  the 
mine,  would  warn  the  manager  of  the  state  of 

the  atmosphere  in  the  workings. During  the 

Sunday  School  Centenary  service  at  Swansea, 
the  strains  of  the  chorus  in  the  music-hall  were 
distinctly  heard  at  the  end  of  a telephonic 
circuit  of  nearly  a mile  in  length.  The  appa- 
ratus was  fixed  by  Mr.  J.  Legg,  who  is  about  to  : 
connect  the  Velindre  Waterworks  with  the 
Town-hall,  a line  nine  miles  in  length.  We  hear 
that  the  same  gentleman  has  just  received  an 
order  from  Madame  Adelina  Patti  to  put  up  a i 
line  between  her  castle  (Craig-y-nos)  and  i 
Penwyllit  Railway  Station,  so  that  orders  for  : 
carriages  to  meet  guests  may  be  given.  The  : 
telephone  used  is  the  Gower  Bell,  which  gives  ; 
great  satisfaction. — The  Electrician. 

Proposed  Cathedral,  Douglas,  Isle  of : 
Man. — A statement  is  made  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation by  certain  persons  shortly  to  present  i 
land  in  Douglas  as  a site  for  a cathedral  for  the  ! 
Isle  of  Man. 

Samaritan  Free  Hospital. — Messrs.  H. 
Saxon  Snell  & Son  have  been  requested  to  : 
prepare  a design  for  the  new  Royal  Samaritan  : 
Free  Hospital  on  the  site  of  Dorset  House, 
St.  Marylebone. 
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A Gallery  of  Casts. — The  American  Archi- 
tect says, — “ An  oiler  has  been  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  which  its  friends 
cannot  be  too  prompt  in  enabling  it  to  aocept. 
It  is  proposed  to  furnish  the  Museum,  not  only 
with  a complete  set  of  casts  from  all  the  prin- 
cipal collections  of  sculpture  in  the  world,  but 
with  moulds  for  casting  duplicates,  provided 
sufficient  money  shall  be  contributed  to  pay  for 
the  work  and  material.  A little  reflection  is 
necessary  to  enable  non-professional  persons  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  this  offer,  and  the  im- 
portance of  seizing  at  once  an  opportunity  which 
can  never  occur  again  in  so  favourable  a form. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  marble  antiques  which 
fill  the  galleries  of  Europe  are  steadily  deterio- 
rating under  the  combined  influence  of  the  acid 
vapours  which  load  the  atmosphere  of  modern 
cities,  and  the  dusting  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  clean,  so  that  within  a year  or  two 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have  been 
compelled  to  shut  up  some  of  their  bas-reliefs  in 
glass  cases,  and  to  varnish  others  with  silicates 
in  order  to  prevent  their  total  ruin.  As  ic  is, 
the  casts  now  made  are  inferior  to  the  ones 
taken  twenty  years  ago,  and  those  of  twenty 
years  henoe  will  be  still  worse,  so  that  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  securing  a collection 
of  moulds  before  the  exquisite  texture  and 
surface  of  the  original  has  been  further  attacked. 
The  completeness  of  the  collection  which  is  now 
within  our  reach  gives  it  also  immense  value. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  works  of  sculpture 
are  not  only  examples  of  art,  but  historical 
documents,  and  that  an  incomplete  collection  of 
casts,  however  well  selected  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  is  as  useless  to  history,  compared 
with  a more  comprehensive  one,  as  would  be  a 
selection  of  manuscripts  of  the  Augustan  age 
alone,  compared  with  the  riches  of  the  Yatican 
Library.” 

At  the  Astley  Bridge  Local  Board 
Offices,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  July,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Harrison,  C.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  held  an  inquiry  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Astley  Bridge  Local  Board  for  per- 
mission to  borrow  the  sum  of  3,07 61.  After  the 
explanations  of  the  chairman  of  the  Streets 
Committee  (Mr.  Leach),  the  surveyor  (Mr. 
Lomax,  and  the  clerk  (Mr.  Marsden)  as  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  sum  was  required,  the 
inquiry  closed.  There  was  no  opposition.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Harrison 
made  several  inquiries  into  the  working  and 
construction  of  the  sewage  works,  and  made  the 
following  statement:— Some  time  ago,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Astley  Bridge  Authority, 
he  made  an  inspection  of  their  sewage  works, 
examining  the  inlets  and  the  outlets  for  the 
sewage,  and  the  construction  and  working  of  the 
tanks  and  filter  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself  upon  the  efficiency  of  their  working, 
which  he  approved,  the  principle  of  the  works 
being  good.  Still  further  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  results  were  such  as  to  warrant  his 
recommendation  of  the  principle  on  which  they 
were  constructed,  he  took  ’six  samples  of  the 
effluent  water  before  it  passed  into  the  river, 
and  sent  them  to  Dr.  Frankland,  the  analytical 
chemist  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for 
analysis.  Dr.  Frankland’s  report  to  the  Board 
was  highly  satisfactory;  for  he  stated  that, 
although  there  was  a quantity  of  organic  matter 
in  the  water,  it  was  of  such  a quality  that  it 
might  be  turned  into  any  watercourse,  and  that 
it  came  within  the  standard  of  purity  required. 

The  Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis. — 
The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  water  Bupply  of  the  metropolis 
have  agreed  upon  their  report.  It  is  understood 
that  it  recommends  the  creation  of  a Water 
Trust,  to  be  elected  from  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  other  bodieB  representing  water 
districts  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  these  corpo- 
rations. The  Committee  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  “the  agreements”  with  the  water 
companies  accepted  as  a basis  of  Sir  Bichard 
Cross’s  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  the  existing 
waterworks  should  be  placed  out  of  court.  They 
do  not  oppose  the  purchase  of  the  waterworks 
upon  reasonable  terms,  but  suggest  that  favour- 
able consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  a supply  from  other  sources. — 
Morning  Post. 

Mr.  Stephen  Tucker,  Rouge  Croix 
Pursuivant  of  Arms,  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Hereditary  Earl  Mar- 
shal, to  the  Patent  Office  of  Somerset  Herald  in 
Ordinary,  held  in  recent  years  by  the  late 
Mr,  Blanche. 


Balsall-lieath.  Local  Board.  — A speoial 
meeting  of  this  Board  was  held  on  July  27,  Mr. 
Parsons  presiding.  The  chairman,  in  explaining 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  said  they  had  been 
called  together  to  sanction  an  application  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  the  borrowing  of 
22,000Z.  for  sewerage  works.  The  Board,  who 
had  already  applied  for  a loan  of  15,000Z.,  were 
now  in  a peculiar  position,  inasmuch  as  the 
sewerage  works  committee  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  matter.  He  was  astonished  at 
the  amount  now  asked  for  in  connexion  with  the 
sewerage  works.  A few  months  ago  Mr.  Nicholls, 
the  engineer  to  the  Board,  said  an  expenditure 
of  23,000Z.  would  meet  the  case,  whereas  ac- 
cording to  him  at  the  present  time  the  cost 
would  be  37,000Z.  The  Board  were  astonished, 
when  the  work  was  about  three  parts  finished, 
to  find  they  required  a sum  of  13,OOOZ.  as  extras 
for  the  completion  of  No.  2 contract,  which 
amounted  to  16.000Z.  The  following  resolution 
was  carried  : — “ The  Board  strongly  complains 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  engineer,  in 
not  letting  the  Board  have  his  estimates  of  the 
amount  required  to  complete  the  sewerage 
scheme  earlier  than  twenty  minutes  before  the 
Government  inspector  held  his  late  inquiry, 
Which  left  the  committee  in  such  a position  that 
they  could  not  examine  their  correctness  before 
they  were  laid  before  the  inspector ; and  the 
Board  requires  immediate  details  as  to  how 
Mr.  Nicholls  makes  out  his  estimate  of  13,041Z. 
upon  Mr.  Palmer’s  contract  of  15,456Z.,  as  the 
Board  was  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Nicholls 
undertook  to  carry  out  the  scheme  prepared  by 
Mr.  Barnes ; that  lie  then  only  estimated  the 
extras  at  686Z.,  subject  to  the  usual  contin- 
gencies of  treacherous  ground  ; and  the  Board 
cannot  understand  why  the  extras  Bhould  exceed 
that  sum  except  for  reasonable  sums  for  con- 
verting old  sewers  for  storm-water  use  and 
hazardous  ground.” 

The  Armstrong  Park,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  has  been  opened.  Mr.  W.  H.  Newton, 
Chairman  of  the  Parks  Committee,  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  stated  that  some  two  yearB 
ago  the  Corporation  purchased  two  properties 
for  the  purposes  of  public  parks : the  first  was 
at  Elswick  and  the  other  at  Heaton.  They  had 
scarcely  handed  over  the  Heaton  purohase  to 
the  committee  to  be  laid  out  when  their  dis- 
tinguished townsman,  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong, 
signified  his  approval  of  the  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Corporation  by  supplementing  the  22i 
acres  at  Heaton  by  28  £ acres,  making  a total  of 
50  acres  at  Heaton  for  park  purposes.  Some 
6.000Z.  have  been  expended  in  laying  out  the  park 
(under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  borough 
engineer).  The  Corporation  had  recognised  a 
wise  obligation  in  promoting  distriot  parks  and 
recreation  - grounds,  and  had  testified  their 
gratitude  to  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  in  what  he 
trusted  would  be  a most  agreeable  form,  for  this 
property  would  be  known  hereafter  by  the 
name  of  the  Armstrong  Park.  It  was  a pleasing 
reflection  that,  while  the  name  of  Sir  Wm.  Arm- 
strong would  be  handed  down  as  the  greatest 
artillery  and  hydraulic  engineer  of  his  age,  the 
people  of  Tyneside  would  associate  bis  name  and 
his  memory  with  one  of  the  greatest  public 
boons  which  it  was  possible  for  a community  to 
enjoy. 

Compensation.  — Under  - Sheriff  Burchell 
presided  last  week  at  the  Sheriffs’  Court,  Red 
Lion-square,  over  a special  jury,  in  the  compen- 
sation case  of  “ Jones  v.  The  Midland  Railway 
Company,”  in  which  a claim  was  made  of 
between  5,000Z.  and  6,000Z.  for  four  very  old 
freehold  wooden  houses  in  Royal  Mint-street, 
Tower-hill,  required  by  the  railway  company. 
Evidence  was  given  by  the  claimant,  Robert 
Jones,  who  was  a coal-dealer  in  one  of  the 
houses,  where  he  had  carried  on  business  for 
eighteen  years;  the  other  houses  he  let  in 
weekly  tenements.  He  bought  at  the  present 
time  the  best  coals  delivered  to  him  at  18s.  per 
ton,  and  by  selling  them  in  small  quantities  he 
made  12s.  per  ton  profit ; he  made  7s.  a chaldron 
on  coke,  2s.  3d.  per  sack  on  charcoal,  and  a good 
profit  on  firewood.  His  neb  profits  exceeded 
300Z.  a year,  besides  the  profit  on  the  houses ; 
and  as  he  could  get  no  premises  near  Mint- 
street,  900Z.,  being  three  years’  purchase,  was 
asked  for  the  business.  The  freehold  for 
building  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
nearly  doubled  in  value.  Surveyors  estimated 
the  value  at  from  4,525Z.  to  4,800Z.  After  the 
case  had  occupied  about  five  hours  (the  jury 
having  made  a personal  inspection  of  the  pre- 
mises), a verdict  by  consent  was  taken  for 
4,000?. 


Sewage  in  the  Thames. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Woolwich  District  Board  of  Works, 
Mr.  Tuffield  referred  to  the  nuisance  caused  by 
the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis 
into  the  Thames.  No  one,  he  said,  could  go  to 
London  by  boat  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  At 
high  water  the  river  was  black,  and  emitted  an 
abominable  stench,  whilst  sewage  matter  could 
be  seen  floating  on  the  top.  The  men  on  the 
pier  said  that  the  nuisance  arose  from  the  men 
at  the  outfall  sewers  discharging  the  sewage 
into  the  river  before  the  high  tide.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  discharged  sewage  floated 
up  to  Woolwich  and  Greenwich.  If  the  London 
sewage  could  not  be  utilised  profitably,  it  ought 
to  be  utilised  unprofitably.  It  had  become  a 
nuisance  never  contemplated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Woolwich  parish  had  a good  system 
of  drainage  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  forced  the  existing  scheme  upon  them. 
They  were  charged  vast  sums  of  money  for  being 
afflicted  with  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Govern- 
ment could  never  have  contemplated  the  Thames 
at  Woolwich  being  converted  into  an  open  sewer, 
or  they  would  certainly  have  put  a veto  on  the 
present  system  of  drainage  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  the  troops.  The  chairman  said  that 
he  fully  endorsed  the  statements  of  Mr.  Tuffield. 
He  never  knew  the  river  to  be  in  such  a state 
as  at  the  present  time.  The  Thames  wa3  infi- 
nitely worse  now  than  before  the  construction 
of  the  northern  and  southern  outfalls.  It  was 
resolved  to  write  to  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
asking  for  immediate  attention  to  be  given  to 
the  present  filthy  condition  of  the  river.  Capt. 
Behenna  said  that  notices  were  put  up  at  the 
outfalls  that  the  sluices  should  be  opened  at  a 
certain  time  after  ebb.  Instead  of  these  orders 
being  obeyed,  the  sluices  were  opened  when  the 
flow  was  going  on,  and  before  the  flood  had 
attained  its  height. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute. — The  detailed 
programme  of  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, to  be  held  at  Diisseldorf,  on  August  25,  26, 
27,  and  28,  is  now  published.  On  the  25th  there 
is  to  be  in  the  morning  a general  meeting  of 
members  at  the  Tonhalle,  where  the  Institute 
will  be  received  by  the  local  authorities  ; in  the 
afternoon  a visit  to  the  exhibition,  and  to  works 
near  Diisseldorf ; and  in  the  evening  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Institute  at  the  Tonhalle.  On  the 
26th  and  27th  there  are  to  be  general  meetings 
in  the  mornings  for  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  papers  ; the  afternoons  are  to  bo  devoted  to 
excursions  by  special  trains  to  various  iron  and 
steel  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diisseldorf, 
followed  by  concerts  in  the  evenings.  The 
whole  will  be  brought  to  a close  by  a Rhine 
excursion  on  the  28th,  to  Cologne,  viA  Roland- 
seck,  Bingen,  and  Coblentz. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a parsonage-house,  in  the  parish  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Esclusham,  Wrexham,  for  the  Rev.  L.  W. 
Davies.  Mr.  J.  E.  Lash,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  Lunn : — 

B.  Owen,  Wrexham £2,356  0 0 

Bleakloy,  Birkenhead 2,332  0 0 

Samuel,  Wrexham  2,050  O 0 

Rogers,  Rossett  2,031  0 0 

Hughes  & Owen,  Wrexham 1,907  10  0 

Davies  Bros.,  Wrexham 1,909  3 8 

Phennah  & Davies,  Khostyllen  1,769  6 0 

For  the  erection  of  now  boys’  school  in  Clyde-street, 
Edward-stroet,  Deptford,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  T.  Thornton  Green  : — 

n arris  & Wardrop  £1,497  0 0 

Hart 4,437  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 1,117  0 0 

Hunt 4,310  0 0 

Cox  4,269 

Kirk  & Randall 4,209 

Tongue 4,193 

Jerrard  ••• 


4,074  0 


For  the  enlargement  of  schools  at  Olga-street,  Grore- 
road,  Hackney,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
E.  It.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T 
Thornton  Green 

Brass £3,991  0 0 

Hices  & Hill 3,910  0 0 

Shephard 3,910  0 0 

Kirk  & Randal! 3,365  0 0 

Sargcant 3,844  0 0 

- h 3,770  n n 

3,745 


Williams ... 
Stimpson... 
Grover 


3,612 

3,320 

3,291 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  new  offices,  67,  Moorgate-streot,  and  ground  floor 
and  basement,  76,  Coleman-street,  for  Messrs.  W.  & J.  R. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  y.  McIntyre  North  : 

Eobcrt... ° 2 

Bangs  & Co 

Kirk  & Randall 

Ashby  Bros 

Ashby  & Horner  

Colls  & Sons  


6,610 

6,-189 

6,441 

6,250 


Woodward .. 


6,093  0 0 
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For  new  residences,  New  Warwict-road,  Milverton,  for 
Messrs.  H.  C.  Passman  and  Geo.  Rogers.  Messrs.  Brown 
& Albury,  architects  : — 

Mills  (accepted). 

For  now  show-room,  Broad-street,  Reading,  for  Messrs. 
Wellstead  & Co.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury.  architects 

Higgs  •. £913  0 0 

WoodrolTe 830  10  0 

Searle 800  0 0 

White 785  0 0 

Denton  689  10  0 

East 660  0 0 

For  bronze  shop-front  and  revolving  shatters  for  the 
•above:— 

Bunnett  & Co.  (accepted)  £118  10  0 

For  new  entrance-lodge  and  alterations  to  residence  of 
Capt.  Beaumont,  Calcot-place,  Reading.  Messrs.  Brown 
& Albury,  architects  : — 

Simonds £539  0 0 

Denton  607  0 0 

Wornham  499  16  0 

Wigmore  (accepted)  451  0 0 


For  industrial  dwellings  in  The  Forbury,  Reading,  for 
Mr.  Robert  Tompkins.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury,  archi- 
tects : — 

Carter £2,303  0 0 

8earlo  2,214  0 0 

Weaver  2,240  0 0 

Simonds  2,197  0 0 

Kingerlee  2,145  0 0 

Lewis  2,110  0 0 

Denton  2,077  0 0 

Wornham  (accepted) 1,895  0 0 

Fireproqf  Flooring. 

Dennett  & Co.  £290  0 0 


For  cleaning  and  renovating  internally  and  externally 
8t.  Stephen’s  Church,  North  Bow 

Robey,  Bow-road £210  0 0 

Barrow,  Malmesbury-road,  Bow  189  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  8unday  schools,  class-rooms,  care- 
taker’s house,  &c .,  in  the  rear  of  Walworth  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Camberwell-road,  for  the  Building  Committee. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect 

Kirk £2,934  0 0 

Hall,  Ileddall,  & Co.  2,894  0 0 

Woodward 2*85  4 0 0 

8mith  2,749  0 0 

Downs 2,734  0 0 

Hickinbotham  2 698  0 0 

'Vhile  2*690  0 0 

Hobson  2,615  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son  2,489  0 0 

Goad  (accepted)  2,485  0 0 

W.  & H.  Castle 2,456  0 0 


,..£850 


673  10  0 
672  0 0 
663  0 O 
421  0 0 ! 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  15,  Upper  Wimpole- 
strect,  Marvlebone,  for  Mr.  Horace  J.  Semple.  Mr 
Maurice  H.  Poeock,  architect:- 

8barp  & Evered 

Griggs ..!!! 

Strong  Bros 

McCormack  

Holloway  ’’’ 

Ooad  (accepted)  

Robertson 

For  the  erection  of  four  bosses,  Rnabon-road  Wrex- 
ham for  Mr.  Thos.  Griffiths.  Mr.  J.  K.  Lash,  architect : 

Cnnnah  & Co.,  Marford £1,480  10  8 

Samuel,  Wrexham  i icu  n n 

Rogers,  ltossctt  J’218  0 0 

Pnce  & Evans  Wrexham 1 *165  0 0 

1 bos.  Jones,  \\  rexham ] 101  0 0 

Owen,  Wrexham  ...  ]’l20  0 0 

Roberts  & Gittins,  Tthos | 1 120  0 0 

8.  Jone9,  Coedfroeth  l ’noiO  0 

Phennah  & Davies,  Rhostyllou l’o90  10  0 

Dav, os  Bros.,  Wrexham 1,089  0 0 

Oliver,  \Y  rexham 1075  q q 

For  new  vicarage  at  Ruislip,  Herts.  Mr.  A T Nnft 

BdKttd:'-  QuantitieS  by  Me88r8-  Arding,  B.nd,  & 

Carless 00  490  o n 

McLachlsn  1 800,  3>«  0 0 

Sld"  3,010  0 0 

lasamdge  2,793  „ J 


For  additional  pianoforte  factory,  Grafton-road,  Kentish 
Town,  for  Messrs.  John  Brinsmead  & Sons.  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Evans,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Goo. 
Fleetwood : — 

Brass  £2,864  0 0 

Roberts  2,823  0 0 

Manley  2,790  0 0 

Perkins  2,777  0 0 

Dovo  Bros 2,755  0 0 

Outhwaite  2,625  0 0 


For  erecting  additional  stories  to  buildings,  258,  Euston' 
road  (exclusive  of  ironwork),  for  Messrs.  VVsiles  & Co, 
Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Stoner  & Sons 

Longmire  k Burge £1,130  0 0 

Simpson  & Son 1,099  0 0 

Manley 1,079  0 0 

Burford  1,075  0 0 

Perkins  (accepted)  1,067  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  a wing  to  the  Vicarage, 
Rudgwick,  Sussex.  Mr.  Owen  Lowis,  architect : — 

Beale,  Battersea  £635  0 0 

Peters  & Co.,  Horsham  637  0 0 

Port,  Ewhurst  (accepted) 510  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Stoke  Newington  (wrl'er  should  have  sent  his  name).— Clericns 
(when  a person  writes  a libel  be  should,  at  any  rate,  have  "the 
courage  of  his  opinion”  and  sign  It). — T.  T.,  Wellington  (a  view 
shall  appear).— E.  O (builder  not  yet  appointed.  We  do  nut  give 
addresses).— H.  D.  (tenders  were  not  enclosed).— A.  J.  (next  week). 
— O.  G.  (next  week).—  P.  C.  (under  consideration).— S.  B.— J.  H — 
K.-T.  W.  W.-U.  H.-H.  C.  B. — B.  V.-A.  J.  B.-J.  E.  L.-G  P.- 
W.  C.  B.-T.  C.  8.— O.  M.  W.  S.— A.  M — E.  C.  S — B.  & Son  —Mr.  P 
-B  A A.-G.  A P.-C.  J.  It  -W.  3 -J.  B.-D.  W.-O.  L -J.  W.  S - 
F.  P.-P.-G.  A H - J.  E.  C.-C.  G.-A.  C.  E.-J.  W.-Mr.  C.-J.  F.  A 
Co.— F.  E.  T.  -M.,  V , A M. 

All  statements  of  rants,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 

Nora.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  wnh  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  Tor  Volume  xxxvlil.  (January  to 
Juue.  1880)  was  given  as  a Supplement  without  Number 
for  July  10. 


CLOTH-CASES  for  binding  the  N umbers  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  6d. 
each ; also 

BEADING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  StriDgs.  to  hold  a Month's 
Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound)  is 
now  ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlaemente  on  front  page,  Competltious,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ao.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  gj 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  In  ell  cases  be  allied. for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  ’’  Advertisements Sd.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  iu  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Cathertne-street.  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  leu  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements.'  ami 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  ” ^supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
rite  of  IFs.  per  annum. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohants. 

List  of  PriceB  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtaj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Coraham,  Wiltg.  [Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CILARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-aub-Hamdon,  II minster,  Somerset.  [Advt. 
Bath  Stone. 

WINSLEY  GROUND  and 
. FARLEIGH  DOWN 
Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Ad vt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  88, 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  Btout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churohes,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders^ 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  84,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


Roofing  Pelts.— P.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOKOUS,  SABKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATED 
X ',  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks.— P.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron.— P.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZING  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 
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Iron*.  Steel 
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Thomas  Henry  Wyatt , Architect. 

fcERHAPS  it  is  still 

known  only  to  a few 
that  Mr.  Wyatt  died 
on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  5th 
inst.  Though  for 
some  considerable 
period  be  had  re- 
mained in  a pre- 
carious condition* 
bis  death  was  sud- 
den and  unexpected- 
Nevertheless  his  re- 
cent state  of  health 
was  such,  that  nei- 
ther his  family  nor 
his  intimate  friends 
were  ever  led  [to 
be'ieve  in  the  possi- 
bility of  any  com- 
. plete  recovery  from 
the  combination  of 
maladies  with  which 
he  was  attacked.  Though  during  a week  and 
more  barely  conscious  of  what  was  taking 
place  around  him,  his  strength  would  suddenly 
revive,  and,  as  lately  happened  more  than 
once,  he  would  be  met  paying  a visit  several 
miles  from  London,  attending  a professional 
gathering  at  Greenwich,  or  seated  in  the 
presidential  chair  of  the  Architects’  Benevo- 
lent Society,  in  all  of  which  positions  he  would 
still  conspicuously  display  the  grace  and 
geniality  that  distinguished  him  through  an 
eventful  and  a comparatively  protracted  career. 

Born  in  Ireland,  at  Loughlin  House,  Ros- 
common, seventy-three  years  ago,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father,  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt,  some 
time  a Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate,  he  was 
educated  by  private  tuition,  also  spending  a 
short  time  for  that  purpose  at  Brussels.  In- 
tended by  his  father  for  the  career  of  a mer- 
chant, he  passed  a few  years  of  his  early  life  in 
the  Mediterranean,  trying,  as  he  once  said 
publicly,  to  “learn  the  beauties  of  cottons, 
coffees,  and  calicoes.”  The  business  being  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  he  obtained  permission  to  study 
architecture,  and  he  consequently  entered  the 
office  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Hardwick,  the 
Royal  Academician,  assisting  that  gentleman 
in  the  alterations  then  being  made  at  Gold- 
smiths’ Hall,  and  in  the  works  at  St.  Katherine’s 
Docks.  It  was  during  his  stay  with  Mr.  Hard- 
wick that  the  drawings  were  being  made  for  the 
great  Doric  entrance  to  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Terminus  at  Euston-square.  One  or  | 
two  old  friends  remember  Mr.  Wyatt  at  that 
time,  often  dining  with  him  at  his  mother’s  | 
house  (she  having  been  left  a widow)  at 
Hackney,  where  he  was  district  surveyor, — 
an  appointment  which  he  held  for  a short 
period  only,  as  his  other  professional  engage- 
ments began  early  to  engross  his  full  attention. 
It  is  now  nearly  forty-five  years  since  he  first 
moved  to  Great  Russell-street,  where,  at  No.  77, 
he  resided  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  In 


1838  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
David  Brandon,  F.S.A.,  and  after  the  dissolution 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  alone 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  ad- 
mitted his  son  (Mr.  Matt.  Wyatt)  into  part- 
nership with  him,  though  the  latter  was 
never  formally  introduced  as  his  father’s 
partner.  Among  a long  list  of  pupils  who 
have  served  their  articles  in  his  office,  may 
be  mentioned  two  distinguished  men  who  have 
preceded  him  to  the  grave, — the  late  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt,  who  was  his  younger  brother,  and 
Edward  Barry,  whose  sudden  death  at  the 
council  table  of  the  Royal  Academy  occurred 
only  a few  months  ago.  The  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Wyatt’s  executed  works  presents  a formidable 
appearance,  and  compares  not  unfavourably 
with  that  of  his  colleague  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  That  one  man  could  have,  unaided} 
designed  and  superintended  so  large  a number 
of  buildings  as  those  described  in.  the  subjoined 
list, — even  during  the  space  of  a generation, — 
is  not  probable,  and  it  was  Mr.  Wyatt’s  invari- 
able habit  to  acknowledge  the  help  rendered  to 
him  by  his  pupils  and  assistants.  When  in  1873 
he  received  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  from  the 
hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  took  occasion 
necessarily  to  refer  to  his  colleague’s  works,  Mr. 
Wyatt  said,  “ I know  well  how  little  these  works 
in  themselves  deserve  this  honour,  and  no  one 
can  know  so  well  as  I do  how  much  I am  in- 
debted to  others  for  what  there  is  of  interest  in 
those  works, — I mean  to  faithful  and  attached 
assistants,  who  have  been  long  with  me.” 
On  the  same  occasion  he  begged  the  critics 
to  bear  in  mind  the  relative  advantages 
that  the  younger  architect  of  the  present 
day  had  over  those  of  a passing  generation.  But 
neither  this  mild  deprecation,  nor  the  modest 
avowal  that  preceded  it,  can  alter  the  fact,  with 
those  who  know,  that  the  well-known  church  at 
Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  erected  for  Mr.  Sydney 
(afterwards  Lord)  Herbert,  was  exclusively  Mr. 
Wyatt’s  design;  and  considering  when  it  was 
erected,  it  suffices  to  place  its  architect  high 
among  the  artists  and  adapters  of  this  century.* 
Wilton  Church  has  been  truly  described  by  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  a magnificent  building 
“ of  a noble  style,— the  early  style  of  Lombardy, 
with  all  its  richness  of  material  and  workman- 
ship.” But  in  spite  of  the  large  practice  to 
which,  until  within  a few  months  of  his  death, 
he  gave  constant  personal  supervision,  he  held 
several  honorary  appointments.  Ho  was  hono- 
rary architect  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  had  a seat  at  the  Council ; to  the 
Athenceum  Club,  of  which  he  was  a member ; 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital ; and  to  the  Gover- 
nesses’ Benevolent  Institution.  He  was  also 
consulting  architect  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  the  Incorporated  Sooiety  for  Church 
Building,  and  the  Salisbury  Church  Building 
Society.  He  was  also  President  of  the 

* A brief  description  of  this  church,  by  the  conductor  of 
this  journal,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Archeological  Asiociation,  for  1859,  under  the  heading 
“ Early  Christian  Buildings  and  their  Decorations.'* 


Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  and  it  waB 
due  to  his  personal  exertions  that  the  funded 
property  of  that  society  was  raised  to  more 
than  5,000Z.  By  Mr.  Wyatt’s  appeal  to 
comparatively  few  professional  brethren,  more 
than  1,6001.  was  subscribed  in  a short  time, 
the  effort  having  been  initiated  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
who  offered  a sum  of  money  conditionally  on 
fourteen  others  subscribing  a like  amount. 
It  was  also  largely  due  to  the  advice  and 
exertions  of  Mr.  Wyatt  that  the  business  of  the 
Benevolent  Society  was  transferred  to  the 
office  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  to  some 
extent  affiliated  to  the  corporate  body. 

Probably  very  few  also  are  aware  of  the 
interest  with  which  Mr.  Wyatt  viewed  the  for- 
mation and  progress  of  that  body.  When 
all  England  was  burning  hot  with  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  there  was  just  a little 
sympathetic  smouldering  and  smoking  going 
on  among  the  architects  as  to  th*e  necessity  of 
education,  of  archasological  inquiry,  and  of 
united  aotion.  An  institution, — called  the  Archi- 
tectural Society, — then  existed,  the  objects  of 
which  were  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
architectural  knowledge,  by  promoting  the 
intercourse  of  those  engaged  in  its  study.  Started 
in  1831,  it  was  not  till  1833  that  the  members 
felt  the  necessity  of  hearing  “ Papers  ” read, 
and  the  first  of  a series  of  essays  read  before  the 
Society  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Institute.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Wyatt, — a 
manuscript  written  by  himself, — which  treats 
of:  (1)  “ The  advantages  we  may  derive  from 
the  observance  and  interchange  of  our  mutual 
thoughts  and  acquirements  ; ” and  (2)  of  “ The 
advantages  of  friendly  intercourse  amongst  the 
members  of  a profession  deemed  polite  and 
liberal.”  Some  may  Bmile  at  the  theme,  but 
the  spirit  breathed  in  it  is  that  of  Tom  Wyatt, 
young,  middle-aged,  and  old ; and  while  the 
arguments  he  used  still  hold  good,  the  com- 
plaints he  uttered  are  still  unanswered.  In  his 
essay  he  alluded  to  the  superior  organisation 
of  the  French  “ Publio  Works,”  and  of  the 
superior  training  of  the  French  student  of 
architecture, — allusions  which,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  must  have  heard  others 
continually  repeat  with  more  or  less  force 
and  with  equally  just  premisses.  The 
Architectural  Society,  however,  gave  way 
to  a more  important  institution,  though 
meanwhile  Mr.  Wyatt  had  been  its  Vice- 
President,  and  his  great  friend  Mr.  George 
Mair,  its  Honorary  Secretary.  In  1838  the  former 
became  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  in  1842  the  Architectural  Society 
beoame  a part  of  the  Institute  founded,  as  every 
architect  knows,  in  1834,  though  the  charter 
was  not  obtained  until  three  years  later.  In  the 
year  of  the  junction  Mr.  Wyatt  wa3  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  of  that  Counoil  (all 
distinguished  men)  only  two  now  survive,  Pro. 
fessor  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Mair.  From  that 
date  to  this  Mr.  Wyatt  has  been  associated  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Institute.  Elected  Pre- 
sident in  1870,  his  presidential  addresses  were 
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eminently  characteristic  and  practical  expo- 
sitions not  only  of  the  events  of  the  period,  but 
also  of  past  and  future  circumstances  connected 
■with  architectural  affairs.  In  1873  he  received 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  and  a few  years  after- 
wards took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  inquiries  which  led  to  what  is  now  known 
as  the  reform  of  the  Institute,  done  in  that  year 
of  grace  1877, — euphoniously  described  by  a mem- 
ber as  The  Year  One,  N.S.,” — when  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  Council  was  formed.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Cockerell  led,  in  1879,  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Wyatt  as  Honorary  Secretary,  an  office 
which  he  filled  with  undoubted  advantage  to 
both  the  general  body  of  members  and  the 
Council,  and  which  he  resigned  but  a very  short 
time  ago.  The  respect  and  affection  entertained 
for  him  by  those  colleagues  with  whom  he  was 
immediately  associated  will  be  perfectly  well 
understood,  and  we  need  not  go  out  of  our  way 
to  describe  those  feelings.  The  following  letter, 
however,  which  we  are  enabled  to  publish,  i3  not 
without  interest  at  the  present  moment : — 

“ Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
9th  August,  18-.0. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I am  instructed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  inform  you,  as  the 
elder  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  Past  Presi- 
dent, and  until  within  a few  days  Honorary  Secretary, 
of  the  great  grief  they  feel  at  the  sudden  though 
not  unexpected  death  of  your  lamented  father.  In 
the  letter  recently  addressed  to  him  personally,  the 
Council  expressed  most  inadequately  their  thanks  for 
the  services  he  rendered  to  the  Institute  while  holding 
the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary,  and  they  afterwards 
learned,— from  messages  sent  to  individual  members, — 
that  he  was  gratified  with  the  sincere  and  unanimous  feel- 
ing which  prompted  the  conveyance  of  that  expression. 
His  death  now  serves  to  recall  the  memory  of  numberless 
other  services  he  has  rendered  in  the  course  of  a compara- 
tively long  life  to  the  profession  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  most  respected  members,  and  to  the  corporate  body 
of  architects,  of  whom  he  was  a distinguished  President. 
Indeed,  onlookingthrough  ourrecords,  I fiud  that  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1838,  and  that  he  was  first  made  a member  of  the 
Council  in  1813.  Elected  president  in  1870,  important  and 
varied  business,  seriously  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
Institute,  was  then  successfully  transacted, — a success, 
moreover,  largely  due  to  the  tact,  energy,  and  courtesy 
with  which  he  occupied  the  presidential  chair. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  necessarily  short  refe- 
rence and  imperfect  letter  of  condolence  wthout  un- 
feignedly  deploring  the  severe  loss  which  the  Council  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  an  adviser  so  wise  and  n 
colleague  so  sympathetic  as  the  late  Mr. 'Wyatt  proved  him- 
self to  be  during  an  intimate  connexion  of  eight-and-thirty 
years.  — I am,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  William  H.  White,  Secretary. 
Matt.  Wyatt,  esq., 

77,  Great  Russell- street,  Bloomsbury,  W.O.” 

Thomas  Henry  Wyatt  was  buried  on  Tuesday 
last  at  Weston,  a quiet  village  some  seven  miles 
from  Basingstoke,  at  a church  restored  and 
rebuilt  from  his  own  designs,  and  partly  at  his 
own  expense.  Laid  in  the  same  grave  as  his 
wife,  who  preceded  him  by  five  years,  the  spot 
in  which  his  body  rests  could  not  be  more  beau- 
tifully surrounded.  Besides  several  members 
of  the  family,  there  were  present  at  the  funeral 
one  of  his  oldest  friends,  Mr.  C.  H.  Gregory, 
the  distinguished  engineer  j Mr.  Hannen,  the 
well-known  builder,  and  some  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s 
assistants  and  pupils.  The  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  the  president,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  secretary ; and  if  a large 
number  of  engineers  and  architects  were  not 
among  the  followers  to  the  grave,  an  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  Mr. 
Wyatt  had  early  expressed  a wish  to  be  buried 
in  the.  strictest  privacy,  no  notices  of  his  death 
were  issued  other  than  the  letters  sent  to  his 
family  and  a few  of  his  friends.  By  his  will, 
Mr.  Wyatt’s  practice  and  his  library  of  archi- 
tectural books  are  left  to  his  eldest  son,  while 
amongst  other  legacies,  he  has  bequeathed 
sums  of  money  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
Church  Building,  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society,  and  to  the  Library  of  the  Institute. 

The  Wyatts  have  furnished  a goodly  share  of 
practitioners  in  architecture  and  the  kindred 
art  of  sculpture, — for  instance  : James  Wyatt, 
Surveyor-General  of  H.M.  Works,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  a restorer  of  Windsor 
Castle;  Benjamin  Wyatt,  architect  of  Apsley 
House,  Sutherland  House,  and  Drury-lane 
Theatre ; Lewis  Wyatt,  who  was  employed  at 
Hampton  Court  and  Kew,  and  was  Architect  to 
the  Board  of  Ordnance;  Samuel  Wyatt,  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  the  Pantheon,  &c. ; Jeffry 
Wyatt  (afterwards  Sir  Jeffry  Wyattville),  the 
much-abused  restorer  of  Windsor  Castle, 
architect  of  Chatsworth  and  Longieat ; Thomas 
Henry  Wyatt,  whose  death  we  deplore;  and  the 
late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  well  known  to  the  present 
generation.  The  sculptors  are  Matthew  Coates 
Wyatt,  Richard  Wyatt  of  Rome,  and  Edward 
Wyatt. 


Though  the  friend  we  have  lo6t  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  a great  architect,  though  he 
was  neither  a brilliant  wit  nor  a powerful  leader 
of  men, — professionally  his  advice  was  sought 
by  some  of  the  best  men  in  England,  and  socially 
he  had  few  equals.  One  great  point  with  him 
was  that  he  could  rough  out  a sketch-plan  with 
a facility  that  astonished  both  his  clients  and 
his  assistants ; another  point  was  that  he  could 
write  a business  letter  which  a client  could  read 
with  interest  and  understand  without  difficulty. 
Ab  a member  of  the  Corporate  Body  of  British 
Architects  he  must  be  regarded  as  eminently 
successful  in  hi3  professional  career ; as  a 
member  of  the  Council  his  advice  was  sought 
and  his  opinion  received  with  respect  such  as 
few  other  members  inspired.  He  was  concilia- 
tory and  politic ; always  modest  and  a gentle- 
man. The  words  he  wrote  in  1833,  when 
called  upon  to  prepare  the  first  of  a 
tentative  list  of  essays  for  the  Architectural 
Society,  were  not  unlike  what  he  often 
uttered  towards  the  close  of  his  life ; and 
at  a time  when  the  test  of  examination  is 
about  to  be  enforced  on  all  candidates  for 
admittance  to  the  ranks  of  the  only  chartered 
architectural  society  in  Great  Britain,  those 
words,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a century  almost, 
may  not  inappropriately  be  inserted  here:  — 
“Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Wyatt,  “I  have  wandered 
far  from  my  subject,  and  trespassed,  I fear, 
still  further  on  your  patience.  But  I would 
prove  that  in  the  establishment  of  our  society 
a foundation  has  been  laid  upon  which  may  be 
raised,  by  our  own  energy,  an  Institution  alike 
important  to  ourselves  and  to  society,  though  to 
effect  this  end  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  no  ordi- 
nary nature  must  be  made.  There  must  be  the 
sacrifice  of  all  self-conceited  opinions,  there 
must  be  the  entire  abandonment  of  every  petty 
canse  of  dissatisfaction  in  our  mutual  anxiety 
to  promote  one  common  object ; there  must  be 
the  effort  made  to  judge  rather  less  favourably 
of  ourselves  and  more  charitably  of  others  than 
is  perhaps  in  strict  accordance  with  human 
nature.” 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  works  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Biuce  the  year  1818;  some  of 
them,  of  course,  when  he  was  in  partnership : — 

Amize  Courts. — Winchester,  Devizes,  Usk,  Brecon,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Ouols. — LTsk,  Cardiff,  Monmouth,  Swansea  (addition). 

Hospitals, ire.— Middlesex  (alterations and  additions);  St. 
Mary’s  (alterations  and  additions) ; Small  Pox,  Stockwell; 
St.  Luke's;  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption  (new 
block);  Malta  Hospital  for  Incurables;  Malta  Asylum 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm;  Norfolk  and  Norwich  (in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Boardman  ; Cancer  Hospital,  Osnaburgh- 
street  (alterations)  ; Fever  Hospital,  Stockwell  (new 
wing)  ; Salop  Infirmary  (alterations  and  additions);  Salis- 
bury Infirmary  (additions)  ; Essex  and  Colchester  Hospital 
(additions  and  alterations);  Tetbury  Cottage  Hospital; 
Basingstoke  Cottage  Hospital;  Wilts  Lunatic  Asylum; 
Buckingham  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Public  Buildings. — Exchange  Buildings,  Liverpool; 
Knightsbridge Cava'ry  Barracks;  Recreation  Hall, Theatre, 
and  Mess-Rooms  at  the  R.A.  Barracks,  Woolwich  ; Militia 
Stores,  Wilts;  Railway  Station,  Florence;  Devonshire 
Club  (alterations)  ; Monmouth  Club;  Adelphi  Theatre; 
Hull  Orphan  Asylum  and  8choolB ; St.  Aidan’s  College 
Birkenhead;  Governesses’  Benevolent  Institution;  Town 
Hall,  Ringwood ; Town  Hall,  Crickkowell ; Polytechnic 
Institution  ; Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (alterations)  ; 
Lecture  Hall,  Warminster;  Crown  Hotel,  Sevenoaks, 
Oatlands  Park  Hotel,  Surrey. 

Markets. — Merthyr  Tydvill,  Brecon,  Newport  (Mon.), 
Chepstow,  Warminster. 

Mansions,  Ac. — London  : Park-lane  (Sir  Dudley  Marjori- 
banks,  M.P.  I;  Audley-square  (Lord  Arthur  Russell, 
M.F.);  Queen-square,  Westminster  (Sir  Chas.  Forster, 
JJflj  Berkeley,  street.  (Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  M.P.). 
Poland  (Prince  Woronzoff) ; Cascaes,  Lisbon  (Duke  of 
ralmella) ; Lantarnam  Abbey,  Monmouth  (Mr.  Reg. 
Blew'tt) ; Malpas-court  (Mr.  T.  Protheroe) ; Llandogo 
Priory  (Mrs.  Gough)  ; Orchardleigh  Park,  Somerset  (Mr. 
m •Uuc£wortl‘);  Crewkerne  (Mr.  U.  Hoskins);  Capel 
Manor,  Rent  ( Mr  F.  Austen)  ; Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent 
(Lady  Selina  Bidwell);  Fonthill  House,  Wilts  (Mr. 

■ . Morrison) ; Llangattock  Park,  Brecon  (Duke  of  Beau- 
fort) ; Brockenhum  House,  Hants  (Mr.  J.  Morant) ; Til- 
gate,  Sussexl  (Mr  G.  Ashburner)  ; Carlett  Park,  Cheshire 
h n ™°V’  ¥-P-J  ; Stepleton,  Dorset  (Mr.  W.  C.  Lam- 
<>Ir-  J-  Fo.ster)  ; Bstcota, 
Berk,  (Lady  T.  (matt , ; Cherkley  Yews,  Surrey  (Mr,  A. 
D.ron):  Nam1,,,  St.  As.pt,  (Mr.  1'.  P.  Penn.m)  ; 

Dublin ’(ELrlof itayo)^  Terete,  Heme, 

lvrfn“rWolM  (dlt?a/-\0"?  and  Additions). — London  : Pall- 
tfT  qu,f  w-u,lcsbury)  ! Berkeley-squaro  (Marquis 
street  ,F  rrnVr  CrrCeDnt  (Earl  <>f  Kinnoul);  Bruton- 

Pntiilnl (;?rn“rv,on)  ; Rortmsu-square  (Hon.  W.  B. 
Portman) ; Portland-place  (Earl  of  Lithom)  • Hill-street 
(Earl  of  Durham);  Stratford-place  (Lord  Odo  Russell) 
plrkTlLw  :wBaRa,'rt0’!i  (Dh'y°  of  Beaufort);  Lydney 
T M (K(i-;DTc  Abbe^  Cirencester  (Mr. 
J.  M Masters)  ; Lyppiat  Park  (Mr.  J.  E.  Dorrington) 
Nurnham  Paddox,  Leicettershire  (Earl  of  Denbigh) 
Lancashire:  Latbom  House  (Earl  of  La'hnml-  rr„TL( 

°f  . Cardigan).  W llts:  Clarendon  Park  (Sir  F.  Bathurst)  • 
(R'cht  Ho°nU  T fp1,  °f  Pembr?ke) ; Estcourt  House 
t P w A*  ®at«?urt).  Arley  Hall,  Cheshire  (Mr. 
K E W arburton).  Somerset  : Sutton  Court  (Sir  E 
?Mai?r7  pWUM  p^*rI  A Ca.rnarvon)  Cranmore  Hall, 
FeiJin^  rnmK.l"  Downing,  Flint  Lire  (Viscount 
teilding.  Cornwall;  Pensandane  (Mr.  R.  F Boli- 
tho);  Trdlawne  (Sir  J.  Trelawney)  • Cardew  (Colonel 


Tremayne).  Hants;  Malshanger  Park  (Mr.  Wyndhanr 
Portal);  Sydmonton  Court  (Mr.  W.  H.  Kingsmill). 
Surrey  : Burr  Hill  (Mr.  F.  Birchsm)  ; Fairholme  (Mr.  H. 
Rogers).  Monmouth  : Cefn  Tilla  (Lord  Raglan)  ; The 
Hendu  (Mr.  J.  A.  Rolls,  M.P.)  ; Bryn  Glas  (Mr.  T, 
Cordes,  M.P.).  Berks:  Ascot  (Admiral  Greville)  ; Hare- 
wood  Lodge  (Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley).  Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
Cambridgeshire  (Major Bird).  Bretby  Park,  Derby  (Earl 
of  Chesterfield).  Lysways  Hall,  Staffordshire  (Sir  Charles 
Foster).  Kipliu  Hull,  Yorkshire  (Capt.  Hon.  W.  C.  Car- 
penter). Pontryffydd,  N.  Wales  (Capt.  Mesham).  Kent; 
Stansfield  .Lodge  (Mrs.  Duncan);  Honor  Oak  (Mr.  C. 
Marquardt.  Bredenbury  Court,  Hereford  (Mr.  W. 
H.  Barnaby).  Castle  Rising  Hall,  Norfolk  (Hon. 
Grerille  Howard).  Isle  of  Wight;  Swainston  (Sir  Bar- 
rington Simeon)  ; Languard  (Col.  Atherley).  Odiham 
Priory,  Hants  (Right  Hon.  G.  Sclater  Booth)  ; High. 
Legh,  Cheshire  (Col.  Leigh).  Portland  Lodge,  Dorset 
( Mr.  H.  Vizard).  Ireland  : Abbey-leLx,  (Viscount  de 
Yesci)  ; Ramsfort  (Mr.  S.  Ram).  Hants  : Kempshott  Park 
(Sir  Nelson  Bycroft)  ; Oakley  Hall  (Mr.  W.  W.  Beach, 
M.P.);  Llangattoch  Manor,  Monmouthshire  (Mr.  J.  A. 
Rolls).  v 

Schools.— Swansea,  Glamorganshire;  Llandynil,  Mont- 
gomeryshire ; Brynford,  Gorsedd,  Flintshire ; Brocken- 
burnt,  Basingstoke,  Hants;  Lullington,  Somersetshire; 
Cobharn,  Kent;  Newnton,  Gloucestershire;  East  Wood- 
bay,  Berks;  Brecon,  Gravely,  Breconshire;  Warminster, 
Westbury,  Dilton,  Wilts. 

New  Churches. — Wilts:  Wilton,  Crockerton,  West  bury, 
Chiltoe,  Steple  Aston,  Charlton,  Fisherton,  East  Harnham, 
Cadley,  Laveratock,  Bemerton,  Winterbourne  EarTs,  Font- 
hill  Gifford,  St.  Catherine’s,  and  ChristChurch,  Savernake 
Forest,  Cholderton,  Sernley,  Higdon,  Didmarton,  Christ 
Church,  Warminster  (chancel).  Dorset  : Stourpaine, 
Lnngtoo,  St.  James’s  Shaftesbury,  West  Cranmore, 
ChiJde  Okeford.  London  : St.  Mutthias,  Bethnal  Green  ; 
Trinity  Church,  Haverstock-hill.  Cambridgeshire : 8t. 
John’s,  March.  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Mari  -in-the-Fen,  Wim- 
blington.  Ireland:  St. Bartholemew’s,  Dublin  ; Abbeyleix. 
Flintshire : Tryddyn,  Gorsedd,  Brynford,  Pantasaph, 
Nunnercb,  Prestatyn  ; Llandynil,  Erryrys,  Montgomery- 
shire ; Corwen,  Merionethshire  ; Glanogwen,  Carnarvon- 
shire ; Brymbo,  Denbigh  ; Merthyr,  Glamorganshire  ; 
Dunmore,  Stirling;  Jedburgh,  N.  Britain;  Wolverton, 
Bucks;  Woolwich  Garrison  Church,  Kent  (in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Digby  Wyatt)  ; Eastwoodhay,  Berks  ; St.  Martin, 
Lincoln  ; Badminton  (chance1),  Gloucester ; Dalton, 
Lancashire;  Whorlton,  Yorkshire;  Bredenbury,  Here- 
ford; Newuham  Paddox  (R.C.),  Leicestershire;  Weston 
Patrick,  Hants. 

Church  Restorations  and  Additions. — Llandaff  Cathedral 
(in  its  earlier  stages)  ; Wimborne  Minster.  Wilts  : Great 
Bedwyn  Church,  Codford  St.  Peter,  Newton  Tony, 
Wylye,  MelkBham,  Combe  Bissett,  Woodford,  Burbage, 
Proshute,  St.  Peter’s  Marlbro’,  Shrewton,  Downton, 
North  Bradley,  Chilterne,  Horningsham,  Bojton,  Alve- 
diston,  All  Cannings,  Bower  Chalke,  Little  Langford, 
Ogboume  St.  George,  South  Newton,  Wishford  Magna, 
Foyant,  Winterbourne  Houghton,  Bratton,  Wilstord, 
Winterslow,  Wronghtoti,  Cliilmark,  Little  Bedwyn,  Sop- 
worth,  Shroton,  Chitto,  Charlton,  Burbage,  Dpavon, 
SherstoD,  Witsbury,  Bishop’s  Fonthill.  Dorset : Tarrant 
Gunville,  Tarrant  Keynston,  Swanage,  Spetisbury,  Corfe 
Castle,  Winterbourne  Zelstone,  Preston,  Mere,  Tolpuddle, 
Iwerne  Minster,  Cerne  Abbas,  Buckland  Newton,  Sutton 
Waldron,  Dewlish,  West  Orchard,  Holt,  Affpnddle, 
Stalbridge.  Oxon  : Nettlebed,  Sherburn.  Bucks:  Wor- 
minghall.  Gloucestershire:  Shipton  Moyne,  NewntoD, 
Tormarton,  Old  Sodbury,  Acton  Turville,  Dyrham. 
Lullington,  Somersetshire;  Bodvan,  Cornwall;  Castle 
Caereinion,  Montgomery.  Kent:  Horsmonden,  Shorne, 
Chalk,  Cobharn  (chancel).  Hants:  Oakley,  Basing, 
Rotherwick,  Bilchester.  Yorks.  : Tanfield,  Londes- 
borough;  Deene,  Northants.  Monmouth:  Raglan, 
Trevethin,  Ufk,  Llangattock,  Llanvihangel.  Bray,  Berks. 
Notts  : Shelford,  Burton  Joyce.  Bretby,  Derby  ; 
Humber,  Hereford. 

Parsonages.  — Wilts  ; Burbage,  Upton  Scudamore, 
Alvediston,  South  NewtoD,  Broad  Chalke,  Broughton 
Gifford,  Little  Langford.  Dorset : Tincleton,  Stourpaine. 
Prestatyn,  Flintshire.  Denbighshire  : Rhydymwyn, 
Brymbo.  Hants : Plaitford,  Weston  Patrick.  Shipton 
Moyne,  Gloucestershire ; Cobharn,  Kent ; Ashampstead, 
Bucks;  Horringer,  Suffolk;  Borough  Green,  Cambridge- 
shire; Jedburgh,  N.  Britain.* 


IRON  V.  STEEL. 


If  the  long-standing  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  rival  advantages  of  using  iron  or  steel  for 
resisting  tensile  strains  had  been  going  on  before 
a law-conrt,  it  would  have  been  the  best  case 
for  the  lawyers  that  ever  gladdened  the  heart 
of  attorney  or  barrister.  No  sooner  does  the 
weight  of  evidence  lead  to  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  than  some  unthought-of  defeot  turns 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  Those 
who  beBt  know  the  facts  and  merits  of  the 
case  are  often  the  most  deeply  perplexed  when 
called  upon  to  account  for  the  vagaries  of  the 
vigorous  rival  of  wrought-iron.  Theoretically 
it  has  everythingin  its  favour.  Pure  metallic  iron, 
with  the  amount  of  carbon  combined  that  fits  it 
for  resisting  the  particular  strains  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  subjected  as  a finished  structure, 
is  the  ideal  product  of  the  metallurgist  and  the 
practical  ironmaster.  When  this  result  has 
been  approximately  reached  by  improved  methods 
of  manufacture,  the  typical  metal  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  With  the  proportion  of  carbon 


Illustrations  of  many  of  these  works  will  be  found 
our  previous  volumes,  including Theatre  Royal, 
Adelphi  (1863,  p.  871)  ; Memorial  Church  to  Geo.  Her- 
bert, at  Bemerton,  Wilts  (1861,  p.  266) ; Memorial  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  in  Wilton  Church,  , Wiltshire 
(J.  13.  Phillip,  sculptor),  (1864,  p.  45)  ; the  Newsroom  of 
the  intended  New  Exchange,  Liverpool  (1865,  p.  191)  ; 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Dublin  (1865,  p.  314) ; New 
Liverpool  Exchange  : Exterior  View  (1866,  p.  47)  ; Sir 
Dudley  Coutts  Marjoribanks’s  House,  Park-lane  (1870, 
p.  587)  ; New  Barracks,  Knightsbridge  (1878,  p.  112)  ; 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  New  Building  (1879,  p.  1294)- 
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chat  consists  with  the  maximum  of  ductility, 
steel  is  the  successful  rival  of  wrought-iron.  The 
specimen  bar  or  plate  of  mild  steel  produced  by 
the  Siemens-Martin  process  can  stand  an  amount 
of  torsion  and  hard  usage  which  would  break 
the  best  piece  of  malleable  iron  that  ever  was 
forged.  Nor  is  this  only  the  case  in  specimens 
produced  under  special  supervision.  Where 
great  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
manufacture,  the  average  output  of  a large 
establishment  seems  amply  to  justify  the  pre- 
ference of  the  shipbuilder  and  the  boilermaker 
who  determines  upon  the  employment  of  steel 
as  the  best  available  material  for  his  purposes. 
But  no  sooner  does  success  seem  to  follow  the 
change  up  to  a certain  point,  than  unaccountable 
failures  of  particular  plates,  giving  way  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  previous  practice,  suddenly 
throw  discredit  upon  the  whole  system,  and 
8a88e8f  the  wisdom  of  again  recurring  to  the 
old  and  long-tried  products  of  the  puddling- 
furnace. 

If  the  gradual  spread  of  the  manufacture  of 
mild  steel  as  a substitute  for  wrought-iron  had  , 
led  to  its  being  produced  in  works  provided  with 
unsuitable  plant,  and  deficient  in  the  element  of 
skilled  workmen,  its  occasional  failure  in  cases 
whoie  the  faults  could  be  traced  to  such  an 
origin  would  throw  discredit  only  on  the  parties 
especially  responsible.  As  matters  stand,  how- 
ever, the  works  where  it  is  produced  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  the  capital  involved  in  their 
reputation  is  so  great  that  no  effort  would  be 
spared  to  find  out  the  causes  of  failure  and 
remedy  the  defects  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 
In  the  face  of  such  a well-known  fact,  engineers 
who  suffer  in  purse  and  reputation  from  the 
rupture  of  a boiler-plate  will  naturally  ask 
themselves  the  question,  if  they  are  justified,  for 
their  own  Bake  and  in  the  interests  of  their 
clients,  in  making  use  of  a material  which  is 
susceptible  of  such  unaccountable  vagaries. 
Stories  aro  being  told  of  cracks  occurring  in 
steel  boiler-plates  during  the  process  of  flanging 
that  aro  new  as  regards  their  appearance  and 
direction  to  practical  boiler-makers.  Although 
the  makers  may  be  ready  not  only  to  supply 
another  plate,  but  to  pay  for  the  loss  arising 
from  the  labour  wasted  upon  the  one  that 
failed,  something  more  will  be  needed  to  con- 
vince  engineers  that  they  are  justified  in  bestow- 
ing implicit  confidence  on  the  new  one,  or,  in 
fact,  upon  all  or  any  that  have  been  produced 
by  the  same  process  as  that  which  has  failed 
unaccountably.  We  have  already  taken  frequent 
occasion  to  point  out  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  science  to  provide  a 
means  for  informing  us  as  to  the  actual  strength 
of  materials  without  subjecting  them  to  excessive 
strains.  The  most  reliable  method  of  dealing 
with  the  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole 
of  an  iron  structure  is  to  make  certain  that 
they  have  been  produced  from  materials  and  by 
processes  that  are  in  every  way  identical  with 
those  that  have  been  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  that  has  stood  a standard  strain. 
In  the  case  of  the  puddling  process  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  certainty  with 
regard  to  similarity  of  materials  and  treatment 
is  a sufficient  guarantee,  and  it  is  enough  to 
mention  the  uniformity  of  a few  well-known 
brands,  snch  as  Lowmoor  or  Farnley,  to  justify 
this  belief.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the  case 
of  a material  which  is  evidently  susceptible  to 
influences  from  which  wrought-iron  is  apparently 
exempt.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  in  the  long  run  for 
the  future  of  mild  steel,  as  a successful  substi- 
tute for  malleable  iron,  that  the  much-talked-of 
failure  of  the  boilers  of  the  S.S.  Livadia  should 
have  made  the  subject  more  notorious  than  if 
the  occasion  had  been  one  that  attracted  little 
or  no  attention  from  the  public  and  the  engi- 
neering profession.  It  will  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
steel-makers  imperative,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  this  way  the  source  of  the  evil  may  be 
traced.  Meantime,  the  confidence  of  those  who 
are  free  to  choose  their  materials  cannot  fail  to 
be  somewhat  shaken,  and  for  a time,  at  least, 
the  preference  may  again  be  given  to  tho  long- 
tried  and  apparently  defeated  rival  which  is  the 
product  of  the  puddling  furnace. 


Russian  Churches. — According  to  a recent 
report  from  the  Holy  Synod,  there  are  in 
Russia,  besides  the  cathedrals,  about  35,000 
churches,  of  which  30,000  are  parish  churches. 
The  total  amount  contributed  by  the  State  for 
maintaining  churches  in  Russia  is  about  5,200,000 
roubles  (about  780,0002.). 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  TERRA  COTTA. 

It  has  been  a complaint  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  terracotta  that  English 
architects  have,  not  given  to  the  architectural 
treatment  of  this  material  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  experiment  which  it  deserves;  and  the 
complaint  has  not  been  without  reason.  In 
London,  especially,  it  may  be  observed  that 
while  there  has  Jong  been  a cry  for  some  mate- 
rial more  interesting  than  mere  brick,  and  more 
able  to  resist  the  deteriorating  effects  of  London 
atmosphere  than  stone,  some  of  the  very  persons 
who  have  made  the  demand  (for  it  has  come 
partly,  though  not  entirely,  from  the  architects) 
have  neglected  to  give  a sufficient  trial  to  a 
material  which  seems  to  possess  more  of  the 
qualities  desired  than  perhaps  any  other  one  at 
present  available.  Recently  we  have  seen  signs 
of  a growing  favour  for  this  material,  stimulated 
probably  by  the  unquestionable  practical,  and  in 
most  ways  architectural,  success  of  the  large 
terra-cotta  building  at  Kensington.  We  have  a 
good  deal  of  ornament  which  partakeB,  archi- 
tecturally, of  the  nature  of  terra  cotta  in  the 
cut  and  moulded  brickwork  which  has  come 
so  much  into  use  in  the  new  fashion  of 
London  house  - architecture ; and  wo  may 
perhaps  soon  see  among  our  street  buildings 
many  specimens  not  merely  of  terra  cotta 
applied  as  ornament,  but  of  terra-cotta  building  ; 
one  or  two  are  to  bo  seen  already.  But  a 
further  sign  of  the  increased  attention  which  is 
likely  to  be  given  to  terra  cotta  as  a building 
material  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  received  more  than  one  special  request 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantio  to  advise  as 
to  where  detailed  information  may  be  found  in 
regard  to  the  capabilities  and  treatment  of  terra 
cotta  as  a building  material.  We  do  not  profess 
to  supply  to  every  individual  the  particular 
information  he  happens  to  require,  but  we  may 
reasonably  make  the  requests  referred  to  an 
excuse  for  summing  up  some  of  the  qualities 
which  belong  to  terra  cotta,  and  which  should 
characterise  terra-cotta  architecture ; and  if  we 
repeat  some  things  which  are  familiar  to  our 
English  readers,  it  must  be  understood  that  our 
remarks  are  in  part  especially  addressed  to  archi- 
tectural  readers  in  America  and  our  colonies,  to 
whom  the  use  of  the  material  is  less  familiar, 
and  who  appear  to  be,  in  some  quarters  at  least, 
interested  in  it. 

“Terracotta”  means,  broadly  speaking,  baked 
earth  ( cotta , literally  “cooked”),  and  is  an  ex- 
pression  which,  therefore,  would  seem  to  in- 
clude a great  variety  of  clay  productions,  from 
common  brick  to  china  and  porcelain.  Ordinary 
building-brick  is,  therefore,  only  the  roughest 
and  cheapest  form  of  terra  cotta,  made  of  com- 
paratively coarse  material,  and  subjected  only 
to  a low  heat.  China  and  porcelain  are  produc- 
tions of  special  clays  of  very  fine  nature,  not 
obtainable  in  large  quantities,  and  specially 
suitable  in  their  texture  and  appearance  for 
ornamental  production  on  a small  scale,  and  of 
a fine  type.  What  is  now  understood  by  the 
term  “ terra  cotta  ” is  something  which  may  be 
Baid  to  be  midway  between  brick  and  the  fine 
productions  in  china  and  poroelain.  The  material 
is  one  found  in  largo  quantities,  and  not  in  itself 
costly,  often  differing  little  in  its  original  state 
from  the  best  ordinary  brick-clay,*  but  which  is 
subjected  to  treatment  which  gives  it  a very 
different  character  from  brick,  the  essential 
difference  being  in  the  manipulation  of  the  day, 
partly  in  fully  grinding  or  kneading  it,  partly 
in  the  admixture  of  some  other  substances  with 
it,  so  that  it  will  bear  a great  heat  without 
flying  or  twisting,  and  acquire  thereby  a surface 
of  the  most  durable  and  impermeable  description. 

Manufacturers  are  divided  in  opinion  and 
practice  in  regard  to  the  compounding  of  the 
material  for  terra  cotta.  One  of  the  largest 
makers  in  England, — Mr.  Blashfield,  of  Stam- 
ford,— mixes  his  clay  with  a considerable 
amount  of  other  material  ; and  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  the  architect  of  the  new  buildings  at 
Dulwich  College,  where  the  terra-cotta  work 
was  executed  from  his  designs  by  Mr.  Blash- 
field, adopts  this  view,  and  in  a paper  on 
this  subject  as  illustrated  by  the  Dulwich 
building,  which  he  read  before  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  expressed  decisively  the 
opinion  that  “ terra  cotta  is  something  more 
than  baked  clay  ” : that  it  is  clay  combined 
with  verifiable  substances,  such  as  ground  flint, 

* Not  differing  at  all  from  fire-brick  clay;  tbe  base  and 
principal  constituent  of  terra  cotta  being,  in  fact,  simply 
fire- clay. 


granite  sand,  &c. ; and  in  Mr.  BlaBhfield’s 
practice  this  we  believe  it  is,  and  this  produces 
a finely-surfaced  terra  cotta  of  rather  a lighter 
tone  than  what  has  generally  been  used  in 
terra-cotta  buildings  in  London.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  bo  said  that  other  autho- 
rities  of  equal  practical  experience  do  not 
recognise  any  necessity  for  tbe  use  of  these 
foreign  materials  in  terra  cotta.  Messrs. 
Doulton,  of  Lambeth,  employ  simply  the  fire- 
clay from  the  beds  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  (Dorset  and  Devon  chiefly)  mixed  with 
a certain  proportion  of  old  terra  cotta  broken 
up  and  ground  to  a fine  powder.  In  former 
works  at  Lambeth  (which  has  been  for  more 
than  a century  a home  of  pottery  manufacture) 
this  system  was  used,  though  it  appears  that 
the  combination  of  the  clay  with  fine  sand  and 
ground  flint  was  also  practised.  What  is  certain 
is,  that  with  the  combination  of  ground  pottery 
only  it  is  possible  to  produce  a material  of  most 
agreeable  colour,  and  which  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  as  completely  indestructible  as 
any  terra  cotta  that  could  be  made.  The  ground 
pottery  mixed  with  the  clay  is  termed  in  the 
manufacture  “grog”;  the  proportions  in  which 
it  is  used  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  clay  employed,  which  varies  in  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  ground  material  which  it 
requires  for  a satisfactory  result ; and  this  has 
to  be  determined  in  special  instances  by  the 
burning  of  test  pieces  variously  compounded. 
There  is  one  distinct  and  unquestionable  advan- 
tage  in  this  employment  of  the  same  materials 
and  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  proportion 
always:  the  behaviour  of  the  material  under 
firing,  and  its  degree  of  contraction,  may  be 
counted  upon  to  be  always  pretty  much  the 
same,  whereas  varied  mixtures  and  combina- 
tions produce  varied  settings  and  contractions, 
and  as  the  liability  of  terra  cotta  to  contract 
and  twist  in  the  kiln  is  one  of  the  great  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  connexion  with  the  use  of 
the  material,  it  seems  best  to  compound  it  so  as 
to  at  least  reduce  these  difficulties  to  a mini- 
mum. As  far  as  shrinkage  is  concerned,  the 
amount  is  pretty  constant,  and  is  well  known. 
The  material  shrinks  in  burning  one-twelfth  of 
its  original  bulk,  and  this  shrinkage  is  inevitable, 
and  must  always  be  counted  on  as  a necessary 
stage  in  the  manufacture.  Twisting  is  not 
inevitable,  though  for  a very  long  time  it  was 
practically  nearly  so;  but  it  is  a difficulty 
which  has  now  been  in  the  main  got  over,  but 
the  avoidance  of  which  can  only  be  secured  by 
great  care  and  attention. 

The  first  operation  with  the  clay  consists  in 
stacking  it  to  dry  in  sheds,  where  it  has  to 
remain  for  a good  many  weeks,  the  time  of 
course  varying  according  to  circumstanoes,  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  &c.  When  sufficiently  dry 
it  is  pulverised  and  mixed  with  the  other 
pulverised  ingredient,  whatever  it  be,  which  the 
manufacturer  selects  to  add  to  it,  and  the  two 
are  then  thoroughly  ground  together  in  a pug- 
mill,  under  the  action  also  of  water,  which  is 
added  to  facilitate  the  thorough  reduction  and 
mixture  of  the  substances.  It  is  this  necessary 
addition  of  water  at  this  stage  of  the  manu- 
facture which  causes  one  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  subsequent  shrinking  in  the  kiln, 
the  shrinking  arising  simply  from  the  driving  off 
of  all  the  residue  of  water  under  the  intense  heat 
to  which  the  material  is  subjected  in  that  final 
stage.  Consequently,  the  quantity  of  water 
admitted  into  the  pug-mill  is  carefully  adjusted 
by  rule  to  the  proportion  of  the  solid  material, 
as  with  the  same  proportion  of  water  there  will 
be  always  the  same  proportion  of  shrinkage. 
After  the  mixture  in  the  pug-mill  is  thoroughly 
effected,  there  is  another  danger  to  which  the 
material  may  have  been  subjected,  the  retention 
of  air  within  it,  which  if  overlooked  and  not 
attended  to  would  be  fatal  to  the  pieces  when 
in  the  kiln,  as  they  would  inevitably  burst.  To 
avoid  this  danger,  after  the  clay  comes  from  the 
pug-mills  and  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  cut  into 
lumps,  it  is  so  cut  with  a wire  into  slabs  or 
“ wedges,”  and  these  are  successively  slammed 
down  on  each  other  with  sufficient  force  to  com- 
press any  cavities  that  may  have  been  left  in 
them  and  drive  out  all  the  air  contained  therein. 
The  clay  is  then  ready  for  use,  either  in 
modelling  or  moulding.  If  the  object  which 
is  to  be  produced  is  to  be  a single  one  of  its 
kind,  or  only  a pair,  then  it  may  not  be 
worth  while  to  make  a mould.  If  there  is  only  a 
single  one  it  certainly  would  not,  provided  the 
operation  of  firing  is  considered  perfectly  safe  ; 
but  if  the  object  modelled  be  of  a very  compli- 
cated description,  and  involving  necessarily 
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varying  thicknesses  of  clay,  and  if  it  be  artistic- 
ally valuable  as  representing  a high  class  of  art- 
work, it  may  then  be  worth  while  to  have  made 
a mould  for  it,  and  produce  it  in  that  way,  in 
order  to  save  the  entire  loss  of  the  artist’s  work 
and  the  necessity  of  designing  it  all  over  agaiu, 
if  there  should  be  any  accident  in  burning.  But 
whether  the  artist’s  original  work  be  placed  in 
the  kiln,  or  whether  a mould  be  formed  from  it 
into  which  the  clay  is  pressed,  the  important 
point  is  to  get  the  bulk  or  thickness  of  _ material 
nearly  the  same  in  every  part,  otherwise  twist- 
ing, from  the  heat  not  reaching  all  the  material 
equally  and  simultaneously,  is  the  certain  result. 
Thus  when  a mould  is  used  it  is  not  filled  up 
with  clay  en  masse,  but  the  clay  is  pressed 
against  the  sides  only,  the  moulder  following 
the  varying  surfaces  of  the  mould  so  as  to  leave 
as  nearly  as  may  be  an  equal  thickness  of  clay 
in  every  part ; and  if  the  mould  is  so  large  that 
a hollow  Bhell  of  clay  could  hardly  be  trusted  to 
retain  its  shape  properly  till  burned,  “ struts  ” 
of  clay  are  left  from  one  side  of  the  interior  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  hold  the  clay  better  together 
till  burned,  and  at  the  same  time  give  what  in 
a large  object  would  perhaps  be  a necessary 
increase  of  strength  to  the  objeot  after  burning. 
The  best  average  thickness  is  about  an  inch, 
unless  the  object  is  so  large  as  to  require  greater 
thickness  for  the  sake  of  strength.  This  necessity 
for  even  thickness  applies  equally  to  ornamental 
terracotta  or  to  blocks  for  building  purposes.  In 
the  latter  case  the  even  thickness  is  easily 
attained;  the  block  becomes  simply  a hollow 
piece  of  terra-cotta  with  walls  of  equal  thick- 
ness. Whether  it  would  be  left  hollow  in  building 
would  depend  very  much  on  how  and  where  it 
was  to  be  used  ; if  the  block  had  to  be  placed  in 
such  a position  that  great  weight  had  to  come 
on  the  hollow  portion  it  would  then  be  necessary 
to  fill  it  up  with  cement  or  concrete  or  other 
material,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  should 
be  used  which  swells  in  drying  (as  Portland 
cement),  as  the  burned  terra  cotta  is  absolutely 
inelastic,  and  any  swelling  of  the  filling 
material  means  merely  the  bursting  of  the 
block.  In  the  case  of  ornamental  work,  and 
especially  of  statues,  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
securing  the  even  thickness  of  the  material : 
the  work  has  to  be  carefully  hollowed  out  at 
certain  parts  so  as  to  reduce  the  material  where 
it  is  thickest,  and  want  of  care  in  this  respect 
may  lead  to  the  loss  of  a valuable  piece  of 
work.  There  is  also  danger  of  the  piece  crack- 
ing before  it  goes  into  the  kiln  from  unequal 
drying,  by  which  one  Bide  or  portion  is  con- 
tracted and  pulls  on  the  other  portion  which  has 
not  so  quickly  dried.  Mr.  Blasbfield  mentions 
another  difficulty  which  he  has  had  to  guard 
against.  The  moulded  objects  are  finished  up 
by  hand  after  moulding,  and  if  the  finisher 
leaves  the  surface  at  all  unevenly  finished,  one 
part  less  smooth  than  the  rest,  which  may 
happen  sometimes  from  some  partial  tooling 
arising  from  an  afterthought  after  the  cast  is 
partially  dried,  this  unevenness  of  surface  will 
be  another  source  of  distortion  in  the  kiln ; the 
moisture  being  naturally  driven  off  most  freely 
through  the  less  smooth  and  more  porous  part 
of  the  surface,  so  as  to  contract  soonest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  portion.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  terra-cotta  work  there  is  emphati- 
cally many  a slip  ’twixt  cup  and  lip,  and  it  is 
only  by  long  attention  and  experience  that  the 
terra-cotta  design  has  been  brought  to  its  last 
stage  in  the  kiln  with  a good  chance  of  getting 
safely  through.  If  it  survive  that  fiery  trial, 
and  come  out  totus,  teres,  atque  rotunclus,  it 
may  thenceforth  be  said  to  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  absolute  breakage  by  violence.  Frost,  rain, 
cold,  or  heat,  have  no  further  effect  upon  it ; it 
has  come  out,  after  much  difficulty  and  risk 
(rendered,  however,  less  and  less  by  long  expe- 
rience), an  indestructible  piece  of  work  : pro- 
vided always,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  firing 
is  complete.  As  to  the  heat  used  in  the  kiln,  all 
makers  seem  to  agree  in  saying  that  they  know 
nothing  positive ; the  heat  of  the  kilns  is  not 
gauged  in  any  way  (it  surely  might  be),  and  all 
tbat  can  be  said  is  that  the  object  is  to  produce 
the  greatest  heat  which  the  productions  will 
bear  without  cracking ; and  this  seems  to 
amount  to  absolutely  white  heat. 

Iu  English  terra-cotta  work  the  clays  most 
used  are  from  Dorsetshireand  Devonshire,  where, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  southern  counties,  there 
are  large  deposits  of  clay  especially  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  In  some  foreign  terra-cotta  work 
there  are  rather  different  materials  and  mixtures 
used  ; thus  Boni,  an  eminent  terra-cotta  manu- 
facturer of  Milan,  uses  two  kinds,  one  close  and 


hard,  for  the  most  durable  work,  consisting  of  a 
whitish  clay  and  powdered  quartz,  which  bakes 
to  an  ash  colour  (a  much  inferior  colour  to  the 
red  tone  of  the  Lambeth  terra  cotta,  as  far  a3 
effect  is  concerned)  ; the  other  of  two  clays  and 
a sandy  lime  which  acts  as  a disjunctive,  and 
keeps  the  material  porous,  for  such  purposes  as 
demand  a porous  rather  than  a close  material. 
For  building  terra  cotta,  however,  the  great 
advantage  is  the  close  and  absolutely  impervious 
character  of  the  material.  Of  the  ornamental 
and  artistic  treatment  of  terra  cotta  we  will 
speak  separately : in  treatment  as  a building 
material  it  combines  best  with  brick,  along  with 
which  it  can  be  entirely  used  as  a facing  mate- 
rial with  a sufficient  number  of  through  tie- 
pieces  to  bond  it  into  the  wall.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
has  also  UBed  it  (Natural  History  Museum)  as 
a screen  and  protection  to  internal  iron  columns, 
thus  giving  them  a fire-proof  casing  susceptible 
at  the  same  time  of  very  artistic  treatment. 
The  putting  together  of  the  material,  to  make 
the  best  possible  work,  requires  some  care  and 
consideration:  the  pieces  may,  if  desired,  be 
flanged  and  rebated  so  as  to  hold  together 
almost  without  the  assistance  of  mortar;  but 
this,  of  course,  requires  a good  deal  of  care  and 
consideration  in  the  making.  The  outer  surface 
of  good  and  well-burned  terra  cotta  should  be 
almost  proof  against  any  ordinary  tools,  which 
can  merely  scratch  the  skin  of  the  mate- 
rial : and  from  this  fact  arises  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  material  in  building.  Altera- 
tions cannot  be  made  in  it  as  the  work  proceeds, 
not  only  because  the  pieces  cannot  be  cut,  but 
because  considerable  time  is  required  for  the 
modelling  or  moulding  and  burning,  and  the 
material  cannot  therefore  be  furnished  at  short 
notice  like  stone  or  brick.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  architect  Bhould  have  well 
matured  his  design  in  detail  before  the  work  is 
commenced,  all  the  pieces  having  to  be  ordered 
a good  while  beforehand,  and  made  precisely  for 
the  situations  they  are  to  fill.  Considering  the 
tendency  in  the  present  day  to  design  every- 
thing in  a hurry,  and  to  get  up  details  as  they 
are  wanted  as  the  work  proceeds  (often  in  a very 
hasty  manner),  it  may  be  said  that  in  this  respect 
the  adoption  of  terra-cotta  building  ought  to  be 
a very  good  discipline  for  architects,  and  compel 
them  to  give  more  deliberate  thought  to  the 
design  of  a building  than  is  generally  given  at 
present;  but  we  fear  very  few  English  archi- 
tects like  to  take  this  amount  of  trouble  : indeed, 
we  have  heard  it  urged  as  an  objection,  and  it 
certainly  fits  very  ill  with  the  habits  of  the  day, 
buildings  being  apparently  always  now  required 
in  a hurry,  and  the  object  being  not  to  build  well, 
but  to  build  quickly.  No  permanently  satis- 
factory architecture  can,  however,  be  produced 
in  a hurry,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, it  might  seem  that  the  extensive  adoption 
of  terra  cotta  might  be  highly  favourable  to 
the  development  of  good  architecture ; but  before 
this  can  be  generally  considered  a recommenda- 
tion, there  must  be  a general  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  good  architecture  is  a thing 
worth  giving  time  for,  which  at  present  hardly 
any  one  does  think. 

It  must  be'  observed  that  terra  cotta  cannot 
be  made  in  very  large  pieces,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  imitate,  and  should  not  aim  at  imitating, 
those  features  of  stone  architecture  which 
require  large  blocks,  such  as  large  projecting 
cornices,  &c.  These  can  only  be  safely  made  in 
terra  cotta  by  the  assistance  of  concealed 
artificial  supports,  making  the  thing  a sham. 
Terra  cotta  has  much  more  of  the  nature  of 
brick  than  of  stone  architecture ; but  this  point 
may  be  better  considered  in  speaking  of  the 
artistic  treatment  of  the  material.  In  regard  to 
its  cost  as  compared  with  .that  of  stone,  terra 
cotta,  as  fixed  in  the  building,  costs  (in  plain 
walling)  a little  less  than  the  same  cubic 
amount  of  soft  building  stone  (such  as  Bath), 
and  35  to  40  per  cent,  less  than  Portland.  In 
regard  to  comparative  strength,  some  of  Mr. 
Kirkaldy’s  experiments  gave  the  crushing- 
weight  of  a 12  in.  cube  of  Bath  stone  as  88  tons, 
that  of  Portland  stone  283  tons,  and  that  of  a 
terra-cotta  block  of  the  same  Bize  as  44-2  tons  ; 
in  comparison  with  brick,  a good  stock  brick 
crushed  under  17  tons  (though  we  have  seen  a 
brick  resist  three  times  that  pressure),  and  a 
terra-cotta  blookof  the  same  size  under  125  tons 
weight. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  unglazed 
terra  cotta  as  a material  of  homogeneous  colour. 
Its  aid  to  polychromatic  effect  is,  however, 
capable  of  being  developed  in  a very  elaborate 
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manner.  Variety  may  be  obtained  in  unglazed 
terra  cotta  by  what  is  called  “ slipping,”  mixing 
two  clays  of  different  tones  together  in  water  to 
produce  a third  tone.  This  may  be  Baid  to  take 
in  terra  cotta  the  same  place  as  pot-metal  in 
coloured  glass.  But  in  glazed  terra  cotta  or 
“ stoneware  ” the  material  can  be  painted  in  a 
great  variety  of  colours,  which  are  then  fixed, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  brilliant  in 
effect.  The  glazed  ware  is  formed  by  throwing 
salt  into  the  fire  when  at  a certain  heat,  which 
decomposes  under  the  heat  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  the  soda  suspended  in  which  incorpo- 
rates itself  with  the  surface  of  the  ware  which 
is  at  a white  heat,  forming  a glaze  which  allows 
the  most  delicate  markings  to  appear  without 
any  obliteration.  Thus  any  design  in  colour  is 
rendered  both  brilliant  in  surface  and  inde- 
structible, without  the  least  injury  to  its  artistio 
effect.  Various  mineral  colours  are  used,  and 
the  main  colour  of  the  ground  is  also  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  experiment.  How  far  this  is  the  case 
may  be  judged  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Doulton, 
in  a short  pamphlet  on  the  use  of  terra  cotta, 
where  he  says, — “ The  delicate  blue  colour  of 
the  ground  in  ancient  Rhenish  productions  is 
due  to  the  use  of  wood  as  the  fuel  in  firing.  We 
passed  a piece  of  old  Rhenish  ware  through  our 
Lambeth  kilns,  with  this  result,  that  the  body 
was  changed  to  a similar  colour  as  the  Lambeth, 
while  the  applied  colour  lost  much  of  its  inten- 
sity.” Stoneware  is  very  largely  used  for  drain- 
pipes and  other  such  practical  purposes,  but  it  is 
also  a very  important  element  in  the  architec- 
tural and  artistic  capabilities  of  terra  cotta,  of 
which  we  will  speak  in  another  number. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICES. 

Fever  in  Westminster  is  not  a novelty.  But  . 
the  bulletins  of  the  fever  which  has  been  run-  • 
ning  its  course,  within  the  past  few  days,  in  i 
DowDing-street,  have  been  read  with  anxiety  ' 
over  all  the  civilised  world.  At  the  time  at  ; 
which  we  write  there  Beems  reason  to  conclude  > 
that  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  some  > 
persons  of  the  typhoid  character  of  the  fever  : 
that  attacked  Mr.  Gladstone  were  unfounded.  , 
We  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  dispel  any  apprehen-  ■ 
sion  that  the  district  in  which  the  most  impor-  . 
tant  public  services  of  the  State  are  mainly  - 
conducted  had  been  so  wisely  cared  for  by  the  ) 
sanitary  engineer  that  we  might  honestly  Bay  • 
we  had  done  our  best  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  t 
preventible  disease. 

So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  case,  , 
that  we  think  a very  small  amount  of  reflection  i 
will  be  enough  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a i 
reconsideration  of  the  drainage  of  Westminster  r 
is  a matter  of  primary  importance  in  the  behalf  l 
of  the  public  health.  This  view  is  founded  on  i 
two  considerations,  or  orders  of  data.  The  first  t 
of  these  regards  the  condition  of  the  low-lying  > 
parts  of  Westminster  before  the  accomplish-  ■ 
ment  of  the  main  drainage  of  London.  The  2 
second  regards  the  principle  on  which  that  main  ) 
drainage  has  been  carried  out  through  the  dis-  • 
trict  in  question.  As  to  the  first,  we  can  speak  ; 
from  personal  knowledge,  extending  over  a i 
considerable  area,  and  for  many  years.  As  to  : 
the  second,  wo  rely  on  the  unquestionable  evi-  ■ 
dence  of  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  from  whose  paper  on  : 
the  main  drainage  of  London,  read  before  the  £ 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  March  14th, 
1865,  we  cite  those  facts  to  which  we  feel 
bound  very  seriously  to  object. 

The  official  statement  on  which  the  whole  £ 
project  of  the  main  drainage  of  London  was  s 
originally  based  was  as  follows  : — “ The  London  i 
main  sewers,”  says  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  “fell  into  ( 
the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  most  of  them,  i 
passing  under  the  low  grounds  on  the  margin  of  ! 
the  river  before  they  reached  it,  discharged  i 
their  contents  into  the  river  at  or  about  the  < 
level,  and  at  the  time,  of  low-water  only.  As 
the  tide  rose  it  closed  the  outlets,  and  ponded  ( 
back  the  sewage  flowing  from  the  high  grounds. : 
This  accumulated  in  the  low-lying  portions  of  > 
the  sewers,  where  it  remained  stagnant  in  many  j 
cases  for  eighteen  out  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  During  that  period  the  heavier  ingre- : 
dients  were  deposited,  and,  from  day  to  day,  • 
accumulated  in  the  sewers ; besides  which,  in  i 
times  of  heavy  aud  long-continued  rains,  and  < 
more  particularly  when  these  occurred  at  the  i 
time  of  high  water  in  the  river,  the  closed  < 
sewers  were  unable  to  store  the  increased! 
volume  of  sewage,  which  then  rose  through  the  ' 
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house-drains,  and  flooded  the  basements  of  the 
houses.” 

To  no  distriot  is  the  above  true  description 
more  applicable  than  to  that  which  skirts  the 
River  Thames  from  a little  below  Charing  Cross 
to  Millbank  Penitentiary,  extending  in  an 
irregular  triangle  to  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
whole  of  the  area  in  question  lies  within  the 
contour  line  of  10  ft.  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  level 
no  longer  represents  the  extreme  height  attained 
by  the  water  of  the  Thames  at  spring  tides, 
especially  when  any  body  of  water  is  coming 
down  the  river.  If  northerly  gales  and  land 
floods  occur  during  the  eqninoxial  springs,  the 
river  may  rise  4 ft.,  or  4 ft.  6 in.  above  the 
Trinity  mark,  and  a rise  of  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
above  that  level  is  not  uncommon.  Running 
directly  westward  from  Westminster  Bridge, — 
in  the  lineof  Great  George-street.  and  through  St. 
James’s  Park, — adistanceofl, 500yds.  is  traversed 
before  we  cut  the  10  ft.  contour  level,  as  shown 
on  Mylne’s  map  of  1851.  This  area,  bounded  by 
Victoria-street,  the  Mall,  Spring-gardens,  and  the 
river,  contains  about  1,000  acres;  and  as  the 
10  ft.  contour  line  runs  to  the  west  of  Victoria- 
street,  it  is  obvious  that  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  district  in  question  must  be  consi- 
derably below  this  contour  line,  as  regards 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  Below 
this  we  have  to  descend  8 ft.  or  10  ft.  to 
the  basements,  and  below  the  basements 
lie  the  drains.  As  these  originally  were  laid 
out  (as  before  cited)  to  empty  at  low  water,  we 
have  the  proof  of  the  existence, — at  least  some 
fifteen  years  ago, — of  a network  of  drains  and 
sewers,  not  to  say  possibly  of  cesspools,  which 
could  only  be  thoroughly  drained  by  an  outfall  as 
low  as  low- water  mark,  that  is  to 'say,  lying  at 
20  ft.  below  Trinity  high-water  level,  the  lowest 
ebb  of  the  tide  below  which,  occurring  on 
January  21st,  1878,  was  23  ft.  2 in.,  or  2 ft.  2 in. 
above  the  zero  of  the  tide  gauge.  And  in  order 
to  obtain  a thorough  cleansing  of  this  ancient 
system  it  would  have  been  necessary  either  to 
examine,  empty,  and  fill  up  with  concrete,  all 
these  possible  pounds  of  offensive  and  danger- 
ous fluids,  or  to  connect  them  with  a through 
main  line  of  sewer,  the  bottom  of  which  should 
be  laid  at  least  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames  itself.  With  the  proof  of  the  former 
low  level  of  the  sewers,  and  with  the  more  than 
probability  of  the  existence  of  old  and  un- 
removed cesspools,  made  before  the  sewers 
were  allowed  to  carry  anything  but  water  into 
the  river,  it  is  clear  that  no  main  drainage  of 
Westminster  could  be  effected  without  going 
below  tho  low- water  mark  for  the  permanent 
outfall  of  the  district. 

The  above  is  not  a question  of  map  and  section 
alone.  We  can  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  the  intolerable  state  of  the  basement  stories 
of  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park  and  of 
Downing-street  before  the  main  drainage  was 
effected.  In  some  of  these  houses  it  was 
possible  to  tell,  without  an  almanac,  tho  time  of 
high-water  at  London  Bridge.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  detail : we  cau  appeal  to  residents  and 
to  visitors,  to  members  of  Parliament  who  took 
houses  for  the  season,  and  to  others.  And 
although,  much  more  recently,  when  on  being 
consulted  as  to  an  evil  odour  in  a house  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  great  departments  of  the 
Government,  an  engineer  recommended  an 
appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that 
body  replied  that  the  sewers  were  in  perfect  order, 
it  is  certain  that  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  that  ancient  and  menacing  smell  which 
was  familiar  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  Westminster  was  distinctly  perceptible  in  the 
house  to  which  we  refer. 

What,  then,  we  may  ask,  have  been  the 
measures  taken  for  the  efficient  drainage  of  a 
part  of  London  that  presents  considerable  diffi. 
culty  to  the  surveyor,  and  that  contains  so  many 
of  our  public  offices,  and  the  residences  of  so 
many  persons  whose  lives  are  scarcely  less 
precious  to  the  nation  at  large  than  they  are  to 
the  members  of  their  immediate  families  P 

The  reply  to  this  question  involves  a state- 
ment which  might  well  be  received  with  in- 
credulity if  it  were  made  on  any  less  indis- 
putable authority  than  that  of  the  engineer  of 
the  main  drainage  himself. 

From  Chiswick  to  Limehouse  the  main  line 
of  western  sewer  runs  approximately  parallel 
to  the  Thames.  To  the  south  of  Walham- 
green,  where  the  sewer  cuts  off  a bend  and  runs 
nearly  a mile  to  the  north  of  the  river,  it 
receives  the  Fulham  branch.  About  500  yards 
below  the  great  railway  bridge  over  the  Thames, 


where  the  line  of  the  sewer  has  again  come 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  it  receives  the 
Acton  branch.  The  sewer  carrying  the  united 
sewerage  then  skirts  the  river,  and  crosses  the 
Ranelagh  storm  over- flow,  near  Chelsea  Hospital. 
A low-level  area  of  eleven  square  miles,  and  a 
further  area  of  about  fourteen  and  a half  square 
miles,  are  thus  drained  by  this  sewer  at 
Chelsea.  But  at  the  Grosvenor  Canal,  Pimlico, 
commences  a work  which  is  ironically  called 
the  “ low-level  sewer.”  It  is  the  level  chosen 
for  this  work  whioh  is  to  ns  so  incomprehensible, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  which,  we  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  the  unsanitary  state  of  the 
Whitehall  district  is  directly  due.  “ The  western 
subsoil  of  London,”  says  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  in 
the  paper  cited,  “is  so  low  that  its  sewage  has 
to  be  lifted  at  Chelsea  a height  of  17  ft.  6 in. 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  low-level  sewer.”  As 
to  what  reasons  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
this  rise  of  17  ft.  6 in.  at  this  point  in  the 
conduit  that  drains  the  twenty-five  and  a half 
square  miles  before  mentioned,  we  have  nothing 
to  Bay.  On  reaching  Abbey  Mills  the  contents 
of  the  sewer  are  again  pumped  up  for  36  ft.  in 
height.  There  may  be  some  sound  reason  for 
dividing  the  total  height;  and  there  may  be, 
though  we  cannot  imagine  how,  a sound  reason 
for  doing  a part  of  this  pumping  at  Pimlico. 

But  that, if  the  western  suburb  sewage  be  rightly 
carried  on  at  an  artificially-attained  height  of 
17  ft.  6 in.  above  the  level  of  the  main  sewers, 
past  Westminster  Palace  and  Whitehall  to  Lime- 
house,  Westminster  itself  demands  a very  dif- 
ferent outfall,  wo  hold  that  no  engineer  can 
seriously  doubt.  A section  of  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, showing  the  subway  and  “ low-level  ” 
sewer,  is  appended  to  the  paper  by  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette  whioh  we  have  cited.  No  scale  is 
attached,  and  the  only  dimensions  written  on  are 
those  of  the  sewer,  which  is  8 ft.  3 in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  of  the  semicircular  - arched  and 
straight-walled  subway,  whioh  is  9 ft.  wide,  and 
7 ft.  3 in.  high.  But  taking  these  dimensions 
as  indicating  the  scale  of  the  drawing,  the 
centre  line  of  the  “low-level”  sewer  is  about 
13  ft.  below  Trinity  high-water  level.  The 
bottom  of  the  concrete  on  which  the  quay-wall 
stands  is  as  much  below  the  bottom  of  the  “ low 
level  ” sewer  as  the  centre  line  of  that  sewer  is 
below  the  high-water  mark.  Or,  again,  the 
bottom  of  the  invert  of  the  sewer  is  about 
17  ft.  6 in.  below  Trinity  high-water,  or 
2 ft.  [6  in.  |above  the  low  water  level,  at  which 
the  old  sewers  of  the  district  discharged. 
But  the  invert  does  not  give  the  level  of  the 
outfall.  If  the  sewer  runs  twn-thirds  full,  we 
have  to  add  5 ft.  6 in.  to  the  invert  level.  This 
gives  the  drainage  level  dependent  on  this 
sewer  at  9 ft.  above  the  old  line  of  lowest 
outfall  of  the  district.  We  do  not  speak  to  an 
inch,  from  want  of  scale  or  dimensions.  But 
that  something  close  on  the  17  ft.  6 in.  whioh 
was  lost  by  the  lift  at  Pimlico  is  absolutely 
demanded  for  the  salubrity  of  Westminster,  he 
must  be  a very  bold  man  who  will  deny. 

It  is  the  more  unaccountable  to  us  why  this 
high  level  should  have  been  adopted  for  the 
culvert,  from  the  fact  that  the  excavation  for 
the  quay-wall  was  carried  so  much  lower.  If 
the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  had 
been  adopted  for  that  of  the  invert  of  the 
culvert,  it  would  not,  wo  venture  to  think, 
have  been  quite  low  enough.  But  there  would, 
at  all  events,  have  been  a workman’s  reason 
for  the  level  adopted.  As  it  is,  we  can  see 
no  reason  whatever.  As  to  that,  indeed,  as 
we  said  before,  we  offer  no  criticism  as  far  as 
the  through  drainage  of  the  western  suburb  is 
concerned.  There  may  be  reasons,  good  in 
themselves,  though  unknown  to  us,  for  that 
part  of  the  soheme. 

But  that  the  sanitary  safety  of  Westminster 
did  and  does  demand  a main  outfall-sewer  that 
deserves  the  name  of  a “low  level,”  a sewer  of 
which  the  invert  shall  be  at  the  least  5 ft.  or 
6 ft.  below  low-water  mark, — that  is  to  say, 
25  ft.  or  26  ft.  below  Trinity  high-water  mark, — 
appears  to  us  to  be  altogether  incontestable. 

We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
what  may  be  called  the  live  sewerage  of  West- 
minster is  connected  with  the  “low-level” 
sewers.  We  shall  gladly  learn  that  this  part  of 
the  matter  has  been  effected  with  all  the  skill 
and  care  that  were  possible,  when  so  serious  an 
error  had  been  made  in  the  main  outfall-level. 
In  no  other  terms  can  we  speak  of  it.  On  no 
testimony  less  direct  and  conclusive  than  that 
of  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  could  we  have  accepted  tho 
fact.  It  is  the  more  deplorable  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  line  taken  by  this  high-level 


sewer,  erroneously  called  “low  level,”  is  the 
very  one  on  which  it  would  have  been  most  con- 
venient to  construct  a really  low-level  sewer, 
that  might  have  rendered  the  district  safe, 
sweet,  and  clean. 

We  “e  n?t  now'  expressing  any  opinion  upon 
the  advisability  of  pumping  up  sewage.  The 
question  is  a very  important  one,  and  one  of 
which  the  gravity  is  likely  to  inorease  rather 
than  to  diminish.  But  the  pumping  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  actual  Metropolitan  system. 
We  must  take  the  fact  as  it  is.  The  whole  of 
the  sewage  that  runs  through  the  8 ft.  3 in. 
barrel  drain  in  the  Thames  Embankment  is,  Sir 
J.  Bazalgette  tells  us,  pumped  up  36  ft.  at 
Abbey  Mills.  It  has  previously  been  pumped 
up  17  ft.  6 in.  at  the  Grosvenor  Canal.  There- 
fore, to  have  continued  the  low  level  past 
Whitehall,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
drainage  of  the  district  in  which  our  publio  offices 
stand,  would  not  have  added  appreciably  to 
the  pumping  undertaken  by  the  engineer.  There 
would,  probably,  have  been  additional  difficulty 
and  cost  in  making  the  sewer,  in  the  first  instance, 
at  its  proper  level.  Those  who  remember  the 
rush  of  water  towards  the  river  in  many  places, 
notably  at  Somerset  House,  while  the  Embank- 
ment was  in  progress,  will  readily  admit  the 
difficulty  of  the  case.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
a little  more  or  less  of  cost ; on  the  other  hand, 
as  we  regard  it,  is  an  absolute  sanitary  neces- 
sity. To  have  searched  the  whole  area  in 
question;  to  have  emptied  and  eliminated  all 
ancient  drains,  cesspools,  or  soaked  and  sodden 
foundations;  to  have  laid  the  whole  area  in 
concrete ; and  then  to  have  made  a new  system 
of  sewers,  12  ft.  higher  than  the  old  ones, 
would  have  been  a very  costly  process.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  would  have  been  a more  effective 
one  than  that  of  carrying  the  outfall  sewer,  in 
the  first  instance,  at  the  proper  level.  Buc 
either  that,  or  the  construction  of  a new  and 
independent  low-level  Bewer  for  official  West- 
minster alone,  will,  in  our  opinion,  have  to  be 
attempted.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  typhoid 
germs,  like  poppies  in  a cornfield,  springing  up 
every  year  from  the  undrained  soil  of  West- 
minster. 

What  was  done,  some  little  time  ago,  at 
Marlborough  House,  is  a case  in  point.  Our 
readers  will  not  have  forgotten  it.  It  proved 
necessary  to  have  a special  system  of  drainage, 
with  its  own  lift,  applied  to  the  area  of  that 
palace,  in  order  to  ensure  its  inmates  from  a 
recurrence  of  the  fever  that  had  attacked  more 
than  one  of  them.  What  was  done  in  detail  for 
Marlborough  House  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary but  for  the  facts  we  have  indicated.  It 
will  have  to  be  done  for  the  whole  area.  The 
sooner  this  necessity  is  recognised,  the  safer  for 
the  town,  and  the  more  satisfactory  for  the 
nation.  It  is  even  now  a case  of  shutting  the 
stable-door  after  more  than  one  steed  has  been 
Btolen. 

We  are  very  reluctant  to  say  anything  that 
may  throw  any  slur  on  the  accomplishment  of  a 
very  important  work,  or  that  may,  however  im- 
pliedly and  tacitly,  seem  to  accuse  any  pro- 
fessional man  of  want  of  due  care  and  fore- 
thought. We  admit  beforehand  that  there 
may  be  much  said  to  excuse,  if  not  to  justify, 
the  arrangement  to  which  we  object,  as  far  as 
the  through  sewerage  goes.  But  the  facts  are 
too  plain  to  need  comment ; or  at  all  events  they 
are  too  plain  to  persons  who  can  learn  what  the 
earth  hides  by  the  use  of  the  methods  of  the 
engineer.  Level  is  one  of  those  things  which  is 
not  to  be  explained  away.  In  this  case,  more- 
over, the  explanation  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
given.  The  ground  west  of  Pimlico  was  so  low 
that  the  sewers  necessary  for  its  drainage  were 
put  in  17  ft.  6 in.  lower  than  the  level  afterwards 
adopted  for  the  discharge  of  the  sewage. 

The  increasing  range  of  the  tides  of  the 
Thames  is  a fact  not  to  be  left  out  of  sight  in 
regarding  the  question  of  the  proper  drainage 
of  Westminster.  That  range  has  now  reached 
the  considerable  maximum  of  30  ft.  The 
action  of  the  river  is  peculiar,  as  the  ebb  reaches 
as  low  a level  at  London  Bridge  as  it  does  at 
Sheerness,  while  at  the  intermediate  station  of 
Gravesend  it  actually  descends  yet  lower  than 
at  the  latter  spot.  Any  action  of  the  ebb  in 
draining  the  subsoil  of  Westminster,  however, 
must  to  a very  considerable  extent  be  checked 
by  the  masonry  of  the  Embankment.  That 
there  may  be  an  under-drainage,  checked  or 
aided  in  its  flow  by  the  pressure  due  to  the 
height  of  the  river,  is  possible.  But  this,  even 
if  it  affect  the  subsoil,  can  hardly  be  of  any 
service  to  any  old  drains.  And  in  proportion 
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to  the  facility  with  which  any  subsoil  water  can 
escape  into  the  river  at  the  ebb,  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  increased  and  increasing  height 
attained  by  the  flood.  Without. attempting  now 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  original  connexion 
between  the  pervious  parts  of  the  subsoil  of 
Westminster  and  the  tidal  movement  of  the 
river  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  works  of 
the  Embankment,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  provide  for  tho  drain- 
age of  the  subsoil,  as  well  as  for  the  thorough 
drainage  of  any  remnants  of  the  older  drains, 
sewers,  or  cesspools,  the  existence  of  which  in 
the  district  there  is  so  much  reason  to  suspect. 

Cost,  no  doubt,  will  have  to  be  incurred.  But 
that  cost  must  be  looked  in  the  face.  The  one 
cost  which  it  is  inexcusable  knowingly  to  incur 
is  that  of  human  health  and  human  life.  We 
ask  any  engineer  who  is  made  aware  of  the  facts 
now  brought  together  whether  the  drainage  and 
sewerage  of  Westminster  are  in  a condition  such 
as  the  importance  of  the  district  demands  ? 


REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  arrived  at  the  only  conclusion  at 
which,  so  far  back  as  the  13th  of  March  last, 
we  intimated  the  conviction  that  any  competent 
and  impartial  investigator  could  arrive.  They 
have  declared  the  entire  inadmissibility  of  the 
terms  for  the  purchase  of  the  water  companies’ 
property  which  were  embodied  in  the  Bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment. They  have  in  this  respect  done  ample 
justice  to  our  forecast.  Nor  have  they. been 
content  with  the  mere  expression  of  opinion. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  the  annual  cost 
involved  to  the  ratepayers  would  be  1,240,7631. 
On  the  13th  of  March  we  gave  the  figures  as 
1,252,2581.  The  Committee  has  taken  no  heed 
of  the  interest  and  working  expenses  that  would 
accrue  on  the  necessary  extension  of  works 
during  the  twelve  years  contemplated.  They 
have,  by  some  arithmetic  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, called  the  payment  in  question  the 
equivalent  of  33,018,8461.,  apparently  forgetting 
that,  at  the  price  of  96  for  a three  per  cent, 
stock,  it  is  equivalent  to  39,704,4161. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  in  February  last, 
when  commenting  on  the  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  water  companies’  shares  that  followed 
the  announcement  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  purchase  those  undertakings,  we 
pointed  out  the  vague  and  altogether  incorrect 
estimates  which  had  been  made  aB  to  the  cost  of 
the  purchase.  On  the  one  hand,  altogether 
inadequate  estimates  of  the  capital  had  been 
given  from  quasi  official  sources.  Twenty-six 
millions  sterling  was  the  figure  named.  On  the 
other  hand,  utterly  ridiculous  estimates  of  the 
saving  to  be  effected  were  gravely  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  We  pointed 
put  that  these  statements  were  wholly  decep- 
tive. Then  oame  the  Bill,  prefaced  by  the 
statement  that  the  maximum  outlay  would  be 
31,000,0001.  We  pointed  out,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  that  it  would  exceed  38,000,0001.  The 
Committee  have  now  endorsed  this  figure ; 
indeed,  to  a somewhat  higher  amount,  when 
the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  account.  Thus 
far,  then,  they  have  discharged  their  duty;  and 
we  may  hope  to  hear  little  more  of  the  regret 
expressed  by  one  of  the  morning  papers,  that 
the  admirable  bargain  made  by  Mr.  Smith  was 
not  at  once  signed  and  sealed. 

With  regard  to  that  Becond  question  which 
the  Committee  have  put  at  the  head  of  their 
report,  wo  see  in  the  recommendation  a very 
natural  outcome  of  the  handling  of  engineering 
questions  by  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with 
their  nature.  That  the  water  supply  of  the 
metropolis  should  be  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  a central  body,  is  one  of  the  points 
which  it  may  now  be  safe  to  regard  only  as 
a question  of  time.  It  is  a step  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  course  and  principles  of  modern 
legislation.  Whether  it  be  more  or  less  advise- 
able,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a point  on  which 
public  opinion  is  tolerably  pronounced.  If  one 
thing  more  than  another  can  tend  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  constitution  and  working  of  such  a 
body,  it  would  be  to  entrust  to  their  manage- 
ment those  matters  which  ought  to  be  settled 
prior  to  their  appointment.  These  are  twofold, — 
firstly,  the  hydraulic  questions;  secondly,  the 
negotiations  with  the  companies. 

The  idea  of  the  late  Government,  viz.,  that  the 
negotiation  ought  to  be  privately  effected  in  the 


first  instance,  was  sound  and  good.  It  failed  of 
practical  success,  because  of  the  neglect  of  a 
prior  requisite  step,  i.e.,  the  preparation  of  a 
proper  report,  showing  the  state  of  the  com- 
panies’ property,  the  means  at  their  disposal  for 
future  extension  without  fresh  Parliamentary 
; -powers , and  the  outlay  which  would  be  required, 
in  tho  way  of  capital,  for  providing  for  the 
future  growth  of  London.  Of  all  this  matter 
the  Government,  and  their  negotiator,  appear 
to  have  been  totally  unaware.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  possession  of  such  a report,  even 
if  it  had  lost  a year  in  preparation,  would  have 
placed  the  Government  in  a position  that  would 
have  enabled  them  to  reduce  the  sums  mentioned 
in  the  Bill  by  at  the  very  least  30  per  cent. 

The  Committee  have  attributed  to  the  mode 
of  private  negotiation  the  ill  effects  which  were 
due  to  the  commencement  of  misinformed 
negotiation.  The  companies  knew  their  strength, 
and  told  it  out. loud.  They  also  knew  their  weak 
pointB,  and  held  their  tongues  upon  them. 
Dealing  with  what  they  heard  alone,  the 
Government  necessarily  were  immensely  out- 
witted. They  were  like  a man  who  “saved  the 
commission  of  an  architect,” — a five  per  cent., — 
on  the  cost  of  a house,  and  had  in  consequence 
to  pay  a bill  of  30  per  cent,  by  way  of  extras. 

The  Committee  propose  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  taking  even  less  precaution  than 
the  Government  took.  Let  us  have  an  “ Autho- 
rity,” they  say ; everybody  agrees  that  an 
“Authority”  is  the  thing,  a “Central  Authority.” 
Then  let  this  authority  settle  everything, — 
source  of  supply,  chemical  purity,  cost  of  work, 
and  haggle  out  the  purchase  with  the  companies. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  to  commit,  first  the 
physical  inquiry,  which  can  only  be  conducted 
by  competent  and  impartial  experts ; aud  then 
the  negotiation,  which  Bhould  also  be  conducted 
by  a well-inBtructed  expert,  to  some  undefined 
municipal  body,  would  lead  to  a more  unfortu- 
nate result  than  even  that  from  which  the 
Committee  have  recommended  that  London 
should  be  protected. 

We  come  back  to  the  primary  requirement, — 
the  scientific  definition  of  the  limits  of  the  case. 
The  whole  question  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
Thames  Valley  must  be  placed  in  the  light  of  an 
incontestable  truth  before  any  bargain  can  be 
made  that  would  not  be  like  baying  a pig  in  a 
poke.  Of  course  such  an  inquiry  is  only  a part 
of  the  general  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  kingdom.  If  the  initiative, 
taken  more  than  two  years  ago  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  followed 
out,  if  the  recommended  action  arrived  at  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  conference  on  the 
subject  of  water  supply,  which  met,  in  May, 
1878,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  had 
received  from  the  Government  of  the  time  the 
attention  that  it  merited,  wo  should  now  be  in  a 
position  to  talk  of  negotiating.  Nay  more,  we 
might  be  in  a position  in  which  a central  water 
authority  might  properly  enter  on  its  functions. 

But  to  ignore  this  first  necessity,  or  to  commit 
the  duty  of  attending  to  it  to  the  wholly  im- 
proper care  of  a municipal  board, — to  attempt 
to  do  in  detail  what  ha3  first  to  be  done  in 
principle,  and  then  to  open  to  the  world  a free 
fight  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the 
water  companies,  may  seem  very  well  to  a com- 
mittee who  only  regard  the  wants  of  the  metro- 
polis, without  any  notion  how  those  wants  are 
to  be  met.  But  to  any  one  who  really  under- 
stands tho  requirements  of  the  case  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  a proceeding  akin  to  that  of 
a man  who,  being  asked  “ Is  it  going  to  rain  ? ” 
applies  for  guidance  as  to  his  reply  to  the  first 
man  that  he  meets  in  the  street.  The  Com- 
mittee are  at  sea  in  the  matter,  so  they  think 
that  a new  authority  must  necessarily  be  able 
to  set  them  straight.  That  it  may  do  so  if 
called  into  existence  at  the  proper  time,  and 
provided  with  the  requisite  information,  we  do 
not  doubt.  Let  us  understand  first,  to  what 
sources  are  we  to  look  for  the  water  supply  of 
London,  not  the  next  year,  nor  the  year  after, 
but  next  century  and  the  century  after.  We 
must  have  a poor  outlook  for  the  prosperity  of 
England  if  wo  think  this  question  can  be 
blinked.  With  this  information  sure,  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  offer  terms  which  the 
companies  may,  as  advised,  accept  or  reject. 
And  then  will  be  the  point  of  time  at  which 
a well-constituted  Water  Board  might  advanta- 
geously be  entrusted  with  the  supply  of  the 
water  service  of  London;  such  supply  being 
only  a case,  though  a very  important  one,  of 
the  general  problem  of  the  water  supply  of 
England. 


SCULPTURE  COMPETITIONS. 

BY  A SCULPTOR. 

When  we  see  the  numerous  appeals  from, 
and  the  frequent  reversals  of,  the  judgments  of 
courts  of  law,  and  when  we  notice  the  extreme 
opposition  of  political  opinions,  even  among  men 
of  the  highest  standing,  and  of  similar  courses 
of  training,  we  may  not  marvel  at  the  diversity 
of  views  in  regard  to  the  lesser  province  of 
competition  for  public  sculpture.  Yet  while  bo 
much  less  in  extent,  it  possesses,  in  one  respect, 
an  importance  peculiar  to  itself,  inasmuch  as 
the  great  durability  of  the  materials  of  the  art 
of  sculpture  may  perpetuate  its  productions 
beyond  the  time  that  even  the  memory  of  im- 
portant judicial  decisions,  or  of  the  periodical 
contests  of  political  parties  may  endure.  Thus 
those  who  choose  statues  for  the  public  may 
well  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  deciding  for 
their  own  day  alone,  but  for  future  years, — not 
only  for  themselves  and  those  around  them,  but 
for  generations  to  come.  The  permanence  of 
the  products  of  this  art  is  apt  to  be  less  reflected 
on  than  it  merits,  or,  possibly,  those  who  have 
the  selection  of  such  works  would  pay  more 
sincere  attention  to  objects  of  such  longevity. 
This  would  be  for  the  better,  for  there  is  abund- 
ance of  native  talent  in  this  country  to  execute 
anything  that  may  be  required  of  this  art ; and 
any  shortcomings  that  may  have  arisen,  or  may 
occur,  in  our  public  memorials,  are  to  be  set  less 
to  the  account  of  the  artists  than  to  that  of 
those  who  control  them. 

Unfortunately  for  art  in  this  country,  there  is 
but  little  demand  for  public  sculpture,  except  in 
the  form  of  portrait  statues.  A great  and  good 
man  passes  from  among  us,  and,  deprived  of  his 
presence,  we  seek  to  be  supplied  with  a “ coun- 
terfeit presentment  ” of  him,  which  shall  be  as 
permanent  as  marble  or  bronze  can  render  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  a record  of  our  own 
affection  for  him,  and  of  the  regard  and  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  at  the  time  when  he  lived. 
Funds  are  collected  for  the  purpose,  and  a com- 
mittee is  formed  to  apply  them  and  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  subscribers,  and  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  statue  of  him  whose  memory  they 
revere.  And  then  the  question  comes,  how  is 
this  to  be  effected  ? 

To  use  a familiar  phrase,  there  seem  to  be 
“ three  courses  open.”  The  first  of  these  is  to 
apply  to  some  one  sculptor  of  repute,  in  whose 
competence  to  execute  the  work  worthily  there 
is  full  confidence ; the  second  is  to  select  a 
limited  number  of  artists,  and  invite  them  to 
compete  with  designs ; and  the  third  is  to 
announce  a public  competition  open  to  all 
comers.  Each  mode  has,  perhaps,  its  advan- 
tages, and  each,  also,  its  unfavourable  contin- 
gencies. We  will  take  and  consider  these 
modes  in  an  inverse  order,  the  last  first. 

Without  a doubt  an  open  public  competition 
recommends  itself  primA  facie.  It  seems  so  free 
and  liberal.  By  its  means  every  sculptor  has  a 
chance.  There  is  nothing  narrow  in  it,  and  a 
generous  welcome  is  held  out  for  the  display  of 
genius,  from  the  youngest  aspirant,  and  even 
from  the  lowest  ranks,  and  the  most  unexpected 
quarters.  Without  question,  competitions  of  this 
wide  and  unfettered  character  are,  at  times, 
beneficial  to  national  art  and  the  profession  of 
sculpture.  Assuredly,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
cannot  justly  be  frequent,  and  they  should  not 
be  called  for  except  on  occasions  of  magnitude 
and  high  importance,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

Unless  the  prize  to  be  competed  for  be  of 
considerable  monetary  value,  it  is  a serious 
hardship  to  the  professors  of  sculpture  to  call  ' 
on  them  to  put  themselves  to  such  large  : 
charges,  and  so  much  occupation  of  time,  as  is 
entailed  by  suoh  a struggle  for  pre-eminence. 
And  if  the  monetary  profit  of  the  prize  to  the 
successful  artist  does  not  equal  the  combined  : 
expense  entailed  upon  all  the  other  artists  by  : 
the  competition  to  which  they  were  invited,  by  ; 
the  amount  of  that  difference  is  the  profession  a 
loser. 

Let  us  suppose  the  number  of  sculptors  re- 
sponding to  be  thirty,  and  that  is  not  an  un- 
likely or  exorbitant  number,  who  might  do  so 
in  answer  to  an  unlimited  invitation  to  prepare 
and  contribute  designs,  including  not  less  than 
three  figures,  arranged  on  a suitable  pedestal, 
in  competition  for  a public  memorial.  Just  to 
give  some  definiteness  to  the  idea,  we  may  sup- 
pose one  of  the  figures  to  be  a portrait,  aud  the  i 
other  two  emblematic,  of  which  the  models  i 
are  not  to  be  of  less  scale  than  2 ft.  high. 

Now  let  us,  as  they  would  say  on  the  other  ; 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  “ cipher  it  out.”  Each  of 
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these  competition  models,  carefully  wrought 
out,  will  cost  its  producer,  in  labour  and  time, 
not  less  than  150J.  Multiply  thiB  by  the  number 
of  competitors,  thirty,  and  the  result  ia  4,5001., 
which  represents  the  outlay  to  the  profession  for 
competition  models  alone. 

To  repeat,  as  a mere  debtor  and  creditor 
account  as  between  the  competition  and  the 
profession  of  sculpture,  we  see  that  the  eventual 
profits  of  the  successful  competitor  is  all  that 
represents  the  gain  of  the  profession,  as  against 
the  loss  entailed  by  the  preparation  of  the  whole 
thirty  designs,  namely,  the  above  4,5001.  There- 
fore, in  this  view,  in  order  to  justify  such  a com- 
petition being  called,  the  actual  profits  of  the 
successful  competitor,  or  the  money  he  has 
“home,”  after  the  execution  of  the  memorial 
which  is  the  result  of  his  success  in  the  compe- 
tition, should  at  least  equal  that  amount,  or  the 
profession  is,  as  a body,  by  so  much  impo- 
verished by  a transaction,  which,  not  improbably, 
by  its  promoters  is  viewed  as  being  an  en- 
couragement to  the  fine  arts. 

The  outcome  of  the  consideration  of  these 
facts  seems  to  be,  that,  as  no  soulptor  can 
expeot  to  realise  for  his  genius,  experience,  and 
aotual  manipulation,  more  than  cent,  per  cent, 
on  his  actual  outlay  on  materials,  assistants’ 
wages,  &c.,  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  lowest 
rate  at  whioh  he  can  exist,  then  no  compe- 
tition, such  as  above  mentioned,  can  equitably 
be  invited  for  a prize  of  less  amount  than  double 
the  above-quoted  4,5001.,  whioh  is  the  cost  of 
preparing  all  the  designs,  namely,  for  a prize 
of  not  less  amount  than  9,0001. 

This  statement,  as  will  be  recognised,  repre- 
sents but  the  bare  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
debtor  and  creditor  balance  of  account  as  be- 
tween the  promoters  of  the  competition  and  the 
profession  of  sculpture,  with  no  margin  whatever 
provided  towards  liberality.  So  that,  taking  that 
into  account,  and  what  might  be  the  general 
sentiment  on  a question  of  fine  art,  we  may  not 
be  going  too  far  in  submitting  that  no  compe- 
tition, Buch  as  the  one  above  described,  could  be 
consistently  called  by  those  possessing  liberal 
views  towards  the  fine  arts,  and  at  the  same 
time  cognisant  of  the  bearings  of  the  whole 
question,  for  a prize  of  less  amount  than 
10,0001. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  we  have  put 
the  above  proposition  into  figures,  for  the  neoes- 
sary  connexion  of  art  with  coin  is  not  a grateful 
subject,  but  we  see  not  any  other  way  of  making 
our  representation  so  plain,  and  thus  trust  our 
readers  will  take  in  good  part  the  mode  had 
recourse  to  in  the  hope  of  doing  so. 

That  sculptors  of  ability  will  occasionally 
enter  into  unlimited  competition,  involving  out- 
lay of  expense  and  labour  equal  to  that  we  have 
recounted,  and  with  a less  prize  in  prospect 
than  we  have  quoted,  is  very  probable.  But,  in 
respect  to  this,  it  must  be  held  in  mind  that  the 
invitation  to  suoh  a wide  competition,  unaccom- 
panied by  an  adequate  guerdon  of  remuneration, 
is  a taking  advantage  of  the  depressed  condition 
into  which  this  noble  art  has  been  brought  of 
late  years  by  the  neglect  of  substantial  support 
from  our  Government,  the  municipalities  of  our 
cities,  and  the  public  at  large.  In  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a considerable  lack  of  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  above  bearings  of  un- 
limited competitions  of  the  class  we  have  de- 
scribed, we  contribute  these  remarks  towards 
their  elucidation. 

With  these  few  words  in  relation  to  unlimited 
competition,  we  will  pass  on  to  consider,  equally 
briefly,  those  which  are  limited ; for  which 
method  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  this  limita- 
tion is,  at  least  in  part,  usually  adopted  with 
the  good  intent  of  lessening  the  amount  of 
expense,  and  area  of  disappointment,  to  the 
unsuccessful  competitors.  At  the  same  time, 
the  promoters  flatter  themselves  that  this  will 
not  impair  the  likelihood  of  a satisfactory  result, 
as,  in  their  limited  list,  they  propose  to  include 
the  best  names.  It  may  be  noticed,  however, 
that  this  procedure  is  of  the  nature  of  a com- 
promise, which  may  not  be  devoid  of  Borne 
characteristic  disadvantages ; for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  best  men  will  compete 
at  all ; and  in  the  second,  it  may  be  that  the 
committee  may  not  make  choice  of  the  most 
fitting  persons  to  be  invited. 

However,  this  limited  mode  of  invitation  is 
the  only  form  of  this  means  of  obtaining  a statue 
which  appears  equitable  in  the  case  of  a com- 
petition in  which  the  prize  is  small.  Say,  for 
instance,  for  a single  portrait  statue,  the  funds 
for  which  are  2,000£.,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
profit  of  1,0001.  to  the  successful  competitor 
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being  all  he  oould  hope  to  realise.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  number  invited  should  be  proportion- 
ably  limited,  unless  each  of  the  artists  is  also  to 
be  separately  and  fully  remunerated,  or  the 
expense  to  the  profession  may  exceed  the  retm-n, 
and  an  injury  thus  be  entailed  on  it.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  we  are  presenting  chiefly  the 
financial  view  of  the  subject,  just  because 
artists  are  somewhat  sensitive  in  doing  so  for 
themselves. 

However  mitigated  the  hardship  of  compe- 
titions may  be  to  the  artist  by  their  being 
limited,  it  still  does  not  escape  a certaia  aspect 
of  lowering  the  grade  and  status  of  sculpture  in 
comparison  to  other  professions,  to  which  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  submit  a similar  pro- 
position, or,  if  it  were  done,  with  any  chance 
of  acceptance. 

For  instance,  what,  even  limited,  number  of 
barristers  would  compete  for  a brief  ? or  what 
even  limited  number  of  painters  would  com- 
pete, with  studied  sketches,  for  the  commission 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  a respected  citizen  for  a 
town-hall  or  other  municipal  building?  Yvhen 
architects  and  engineers  compete,  it  is  not  uufre- 
quently  for  a prize  of  thousands.  But  rewards 
on  this  scale  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  sculptors, 
who  must  be  content  to  glean  pence  while  other 
professions  harvest  pounds. 

The  third  mode  of  obtaining  a public  statue 
is  the  one  we  mentioned  first,  as,  indeed,  it  merits; 
for  if  the  committee  are  competent  to  make  a j ust 
ohoice  of  the  most  suitable  man  in  the  profession 
to  design  and  carry  out  the  work  they  have  in  hand, 
there  are  several  advantages  in  their  so  doing. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  cheapest  method ; in 
the  second,  it  is  also  the  most  speedy  ; and, 
thirdly,  it  does  not  put  the  profession  of  sculpture 
to  needless  expense,  or  waste  of  thought  and 
time. 

It  not  unfrequently,  however,  happens  in  com- 
mittees on  such  subjects  that  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  members  them- 
selves that  there  arises  a great  difficulty  in 
fixing  on  an  individual  artist,  and  that  the 
readiest  way  which  occurs  to  relieve  them  from 
this  embarrassment  Beems  to  them  to  be  to 
announce  a limited  competition,  including  the 
principal  names  of  the  sculptors  before  them, 
and  invite  each  of  them  to  make  a design  of  the 
subject  of  the  memorial  for  the  committee  to 
seleot  from. 

In  this  case,  however,  we  venture  to  suggest 
an  alternative  mode  of  coming  to  a conclusion. 
Let  the  committeo  choose  their  men,  just  the 
same  as  if  for  a competition  by  designs,  and  let 
them  take  especial  care  that  they  are  all  good 
men,  and  capable,  each  of  them,  to  execute  the 
work  satisfactorily,  if  it  fall  to  his  lot  to  do  so. 
We  use  the  word  “ lot  ” advisedly,  for  it  is  by  that 
means  we  suggest  that  the  last  step  should  be 
taken,  and  the  selection  concluded  ; and  not  by 
dragging  several  men  of  ability  through  a pain- 
ful and  expensive  ordeal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advocacy  of  friends  in 
respect  to  their  especial  artist,  whom  they  may 
hold  as  the  facile  princeps  sculptor  of  the  day, 
it  may  be  not  unreasonably  accepted  that  there 
are,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  profession  of 
sculpture  in  England,  at  least  ten  or  twelve  men 
of  tried  ability  who  are  so  nearly  on  a par  in  the 
capability  of  designing  and  completing  a single 
portrait  statue,  to  which  subject  we  are  at 
present  confining  our  attention,  that  the  chances 
are  equal  as  to  which  would  do  it  best.  For 
obvious  reasons  we  refrain  from  giving  names, 
but  none  the  less  do  we  hold  to  our  proposi- 
tion. 

In  the  case,  then,  of  a limited  competition 
being  contemplated  for  the  selection  of  au  artist 
for  the  execution  of  a portrait  statue,  and  twelve 
ten,  six,  or  three  sculptors,  for  instance,  being 
named  ; instead  of  their  being  all  called  on  to 
make  designs,  of  which  only  one  can  be  of  any 
ultimate  use,  let  their  names,  or  numbers  repre- 
senting them,  be  put  in  a vase,  and  the  fortu- 
nate one  drawn  out  by  some  incorruptible  means 
of  perfect  chance,  which  could  not  fall  amiss,  as 
all  the  names  are  those  of  competent  Bcnlptors. 

The  previous  announcement  of  this  mode  of 
concluding  the  selection  of  a sculptor  would 
possess  this  advantage,  that  the  list,  for  Fortune 
to  decide  from,  would  include  all  the  most 
highly  considered  names ; for  no  sculptor, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  could  have  any 
objection  to  his  name  being  on  the  list,  as  he 
could  be  put  to  no  useless  trouble  or  expense, 
nor  could  the  ohance  arise  of  his  being  placed 
below  his  fellows  by  the  ultimate  selection,  as 
the  prize  would  be  allotted,  not  by  the  judg- 
ment of  man,  but  by  the  fiat  of  Fate. 
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We  submit  this  method  as  worthy  of  a trial. 
Further  support  might  be  presented  for  the 
suggestion,  were  we  to  go  into,  and  display  the 
conduct  and  results  of  some  late  sculpture  com- 
petitions. Refraining,  however,  from  this  un- 
grateful task,  we  may,  nevertheless,  be  allowed 
to  legitimately  draw  the  inference  from  the 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  prevailing  on 
the  subject,  that  to  some  method  of  less  hard- 
ship to  the  sculptors,  and  of  better  fruits  to  the 
art,  and  to  the  public,  than  has  lately  been  in 
practice,  recourse  may  well  be  had. 

In  rehearsal.  What  we  submit  amounts  to 
this.  Firstly,  that,  in  the  case  of  a public  me- 
morial of  this  nature,  unless  the  sum  to  be 
applied  to  it  reaches  10,000L,  no  general  open 
competition  should  be  invited;  and,  secondly, 
in  respect  to  memorials  of  less  amount,  if  the 
committee  be  unable  to  agree  on  the  one 
sculptor  in  whose  hands  the  commission  may 
be  safely  placed,  and  therefore  contemplate  a 
limited  competition,  either,  provision  should 
be  made  that  each  of  the  sculptors  taking  part 
in  it  should  be  fully  remunerated  for  his  design, 
or  the  alternative  course  we  submit  might  well 
be  adopted,  namely,  that  the  names  suggested 
should,  without  further  preamble  or  delay,  be 
put  into  a vase,  and  one  of  the  number  selected, 
not  by  ballot,  but  by  simple  lottery. 


THE  TOPE  OF  AMR  AY  ATI. 

Persons  visiting  the  British  Museum  during 
the  past  month  must  have  been  vastly  puzzled 
at  seeing  the  first  landing  of  the  principal  stair- 
case a scene  of  confusion,  and  a space  covering 
nearly  100  ft.  of  wall  set  apart  for  ancient  stone- 
work or  marble.  Few  supposed  that  the  vener- 
able slabs  which  are  now  being  placed  in  order 
have  been  sculptured  some  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago ; but  to  the  initiated  they  give  a singularly 
interesting  picture  of  religion,  life,  and  manners 
in  Southern  India  about  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Hindus  had  an  early  special  knowledge  of  the 
lithio  art,  which  they  had  cultivated  in  pre- 
historic times,  but  it  is  Bhown  by  Mr.  James 
FerguBBon  that  the  Hindus  borrowed  the  idea 
of  using  stone  for  architectural  purposes  from 
the  Greeks  in  Bactria  about  250  B.C.  Previously 
to  this  their  edifices,  above  the  foundation,  were 
wholly  of  wood  ; by  degrees  stone  was  intro- 
duced mixed  with  wood ; then,  about  the 
Christian  era,  sculptured  Btones  were  employed 
solely  for  important  architectural  works;  but 
the  Btyle  was  entirely  original  and  not  copied 
from  that  of  the  Greeks,  though  they  possessed 
great  lithic  knowledge  many  centuries  pre- 
viously. Now  the  slabs  which  are  being  placed 
in  the  British  Museum  are  singularly  well  carved 
into  figures  representing  scenes  in  life,  and  ex- 
emplifying the  religion  of  the  people.  When 
completed  it  will  take  its  original  name, — “ The 
Tope  of  Amravati.”  But  there  is  rather  a 
singular  history  attaching  to  these  ancient  re- 
mains. 

The  word  Tope  simply  means  a “ mound,”  and 
“ Amravati”  is  condensed  from  the  Hindu  word 
Amaresvaraparam,  meaning  “ City  of  the  Im- 
mortal God.”  This  ancient  city  was  situated 
on  the  right  or  Bouth  bank  of  the  Kistnah  River, 
about  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  nearly 
opposite  its  junction  with  the  Mooni  Air  River. 
Mounds  are  very  numerous  there,  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  The  Tope  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  Col.  Mackenzie  in  1/97,  when 
on  a tour  of  duty  in  the  district.  It  would 
teem  that  two  or  three  years  prior  to  this, 
the  Rajah  of  Chintapilli,  attracted  by  the 
sanctity  of  a temple,  dedicated  to  Siva,  under 
the  title  of  “ Amaresvara,”  determined  to 
erect  a city  on  the  spot,  and,  on  looking 
for  buildiDg  materials,  opened  this  and  several 
other  mounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also 
utilised  the  walls  of  the  old  city  of  Durana- 
cotta,  whioh  stood  half  a mile  to  the  westward 
of  the  new  city.  Many  of  the  antiquities  perished 
in  the  process  of  removal,  and  large  quantities 
of  stone  were  used  by  the  Rajah  in  building  his 
now  temple  and  palaces  ; but  many  sculptured 
slabs  still  remained  in  situ.  These  interested 
Col.  Mackenzie  so  much  that  ho  subsequently 
communicated  an  account  of  them  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  and  returning  to  the  spot 
twenty  years  afterwards,  when  Surveyor- General 
of  Madras,  he  employed  all  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal during  the  two  following  years,  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  principal  temple,  whioh  he  named 
Dipaldinna,  meaning  “ Hill  of  Lights.”  The  re- 
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suits  of  his  labours  were  careful  plans  of  the 
buildings  and  maps  of  the  surrounding  country, 
together  with  eighty  very  carefully-finished 
drawings  of  the  sculptures.  In  1840,  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir,  Walter  Elliot  was  Commissioner  of 
Guntur,  and  he  determined  to  follow  up  what 
Colonel  Mackenzie  had  so  well  begun.  He  ex- 
cavated a portion  of  the  monument  which  had 
not  before  been  touched,  and  sent  down  to 
Madras  a large  collection  of  sculptures,  and 
made  an  official  report  of  what  he  had  done. 
The  East  India  House,  however,  took  no  notice 
of  his  repeated  reminders  of  the  circumstances, 
but  these  sculptures  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
an  unsheltered  enclosure,  exposed  to  sun  and 
rain,  for  fourteen  years.  At  length  some 
director,  on  looking  over  some  old  minutes, 
came  across  a record  of  these  sculptures, 
and  obtained  a resolution  ordering  them  to 
be  forwarded  to  England.  This  order  having 
to  go  through  the  ordinary  slow  routine,  these 
ancient  slabs  arrived  in  London  only  in  the 
year  1856.  This  happened  to  be  at  the  very 
period  when  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  going  on, 
and  the  directors  had  too  much  anxiety  on  other 
matters  to  bestow  a thought  on  old  marble  or 
Btone ; more  than  that,  this  was  just  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  the  old  East  India 
Company  and  the  establishment  of  the  Indian 
Council.  There  being  no  room  at  the  Indian 
Museum,  the  sculptures,  after  remaining  at  the 
dooks  for  months,  were  stowed  away  in  the 
coachhouse  of  Fife  House,  where  they  remained 
buried  under  rubbish  of  all  kinds  for  several  years. 

There  they  remained  till,  in  1867,  when  Mr. 
Fergusson  being  asked  to  select  some  specimens 
of  sculptures,  in  the  India  Museum,  to  be  oast 
for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited  in  Paris  in 
that  year,  recommended  four  slabs  sent  home 
from  this  Tope  by  Col.  Mackenzie  in  1819,  as 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Having  done 
this,  he  was  not  a little  surprised  when  the 
attendant  informed  him  that  if  “ these  were  the 
kind  of  things  he  wanted,  there  were  plenty 
more  in  the  coach-house.”  And  so  it  turned 
out.  The  whole  of  the  Elliot  collection  were 
stowed  away  there.  He  consulted  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson,  who  was  then  in  high  authority  in  the 
India  House,  and  with  his  zealous  co-operation 
these  interesting  relics  were  brought  out  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  their  value  in  an 
historical  point  of  view,  he  had  them  all  photo- 
graphed to  one-twelfth  the  size  of  the  original 
stones,  and  this  was  done  so  exactly  that  the 
photographs  could  be  pieced  together  almost  as 
exactly  as  a builder  could  have  done  by  fitting 
together  the  original  stones. 

Giving  his  own  words,  Mr.  Fergusson  says  : — 

With  these  materials  I set  to  work  to  restore 
the  building.  Though  I had  considerable  know- 
ledge of  other  buildings,  both  older  and  more 
modern,  I should  not  have  succeeded  but  that 
among  the  sculptures  themselves  there  were 
numerous,  miniature  representations  of  the 
building  itself,  and  its  different  parts,  quite 
sufficiently  correctly  drawn  to  be  recognised.” 
With  these  aids  he  was  enabled  to  assign  the 
true  place  to  almost  every  one  of  the  160  frag- 
ments the  Indian  Museum  possessed.  He  thus 
obtained  two  elevations  of  the  outer  rail  and 
one  of  the  inner  rail,  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  “Tope  of  Amaravati.”  Mr.  Fergusson  ex- 
plains that  a Tope  is  generally  considered  a 
place  where  the  relic  of  some  Buddhist  saint 
was  enshrined,  or  a mound  erected  in  memory 
of  some  sacred  event.  This  is  surrounded  with 
an  inner  and  an  outer  rail,  which  are  essentially 
the  principal  parts  of  the  monument,  and  the 
mound  which  is  inclosed  may  frequently  be 
taken  as  subordinate  to  the  rail,  whioh  thus 
practically  may  become  the  monument  itself. 
Now,  it  is  a fragment  of  the  outer  rail  of  the 
Tope  of  Amravati  that  he  put  together  and 
made  nearly  complete,  and  it  is  the  stones 
from  which  he  took  the  photographs  that  are 
being  erected  in  its  original  form  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  fragments  that  are  now  bein» 
erected  on  the  staircase  are  all  that  remain 
of  mx  out  of  120  pillars  of  which  the  great 
rail  originally  consisted,  with  portions  of  other 
subordinate  rails,  belonging  to  the  same  Tope. 
Nearly  one-half  ot  these  is  already  in  position, 
and  workmen  are  busily  occupied’ in  supplying 
the  remainder.  ° 

The  credit  of  accomplishing  this  is  en- 
tirely due  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  who,  after  his 
restorations  were  complete,  exhibited  them  in 
Fans,  with  specimens  of  the  marbles  and  500 
other  photographs  of  Indian  architectural 
subjects.  During  the  long  period  he  spent 


poring  over  these  photographs  he  became 
familiar  with  their  forms,  and  acquired  a con- 
siderable amount  of  unexpected  knowledge  of 
ancient  art  and  mythology,  and  he  thought  this 
knowledge  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
him  in  making  it  public.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object  he  exhibited  the  photographs,  and  read  a 
paper  on  them  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  London,  in 
Juno,  1867.  This  lecture  was  afterwards  published 
in  the  Society’s  Journal,  but  that  by  no  meanB 
exhausted  the  subjeot,  or  sufficiently  illustrated 
what  he  had  learned  from  the  ancient  monu- 
ments. He  therefore  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council  for  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  photo- 
graphs, with  such  explanations  as  might  be  de- 
sirable. Sir  Stafford  Northoote  became  his 
advocate,  and  the  India  Council  granted  per- 
mission and  funds  necessary  for  the  publication 
of  a quarto  volume,  entitled  “Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship,”  which,  in  addition  to  fifty-three  plates 
or  photographs  illustrating  this  Tope,  contained 
forty-six  plates  devoted  to  the  Sanchi  Tope,  a 
building  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  be- 
longing to  the  first  century  of  our  era.  This  was 
accomplished  in  a comparatively  short  time 
owing  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  author, 
who  remembered  that  “Colonel  Mackenzie’s 
collection”  was  allowed  to  Blumber  for  fifty  years 
before  his  work  was  made  public.  He  therefore 
refrained  from  waiting  for  any  subordinate  extra 
information  to  be  obtained  from  the  East,  and 
he  produced  a book  of  extraordinary  interest,  in 
which  all  the  photographs  were  given,  and  their 
architectural  histoiy  explained  ; but  the  high 
price  at  which  it  was  published  put  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  readers.  After 
the  publication  of  the  book,  the  marbles  them- 
selves were  first  exhibited  in  the  Courtyard 
of  the  India  Office,  Whitehall.  They  were  after- 
wards removed  to  the  India  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  whence  they  were  sent,  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  are  now  being  arranged. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  they  have  Buffered 
grievously  from  exposure  to  our  climate,  and  by 
all  these  changes.  They  are,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  ghosts  of  their  former  selves  ; but  as  it  is 
now  intended  to  protect  them  by  glass,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  their  further  decay  is  arrested. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when,  according 
to  the  stereotyped  expression  which  we  have  all 
learnt  to  understand,  Paris  “is  empty,”  the 
French  metropolis  is  remarkably  full,  but  of 
foreigners  and  provincials,  wives  and  daughters 
on  arm.  As  for  the  strangers  proper,  they  can 
be  easily  detected,  the  English  especially  by 
their  rapidity  of  movement;  indeed,  it  is  no 
wonder  to  the  more  steadily  disposed  that  the 
impressions  of  what  these  travellers  see  should 
partake  of  that  nebulous  character  which  is,  or 
appears  to  be,  one  of  the  chief  results  of  the 
extension  of  modern  travel,  and  which  may  ex- 
plain perhaps  in  some  fashion  why  it  has 
become  “good  form”  to  be  very  silent  when 
one  reaches  home  on  the  incidents  of  one’s  out- 
ing. One  hesitates  to  acquiesce  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  theorists  who  picture  the  moral 
and  material  benefit  to  the  world  at  large  by 
the  immense  move  which  now  takes  place  from 
country  to  country  when  the  summer  months 
commence.  In  the  hasty  manner  in  which 
travelling  is  done, — a gentleman  with  his  family 
has  recently  gone  round  the  world  in  seventy- 
five  days,  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  quickest- 
eyed  and  most  experienced  traveller  to  really 
observe  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  or  the 
people  through  which  he  may  pass,  still  less  is 
it  likely  that  any  estimate  can  be  arrived  at  of 
the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  certain  points 
in  the  institutions,  social  or  technical,  of  those 
countries  over  his  own,— one  of  the  capital  points 
which  should  be  observed  in  all  travelling ; and 
yet  this  superiority,  and  with  it  the  inferiority, 
exists,  and  becomes  Btrikingly  apparent  to  the 
eye  of  the  observant  resident,  even  after  only  a 
short  stay.  To  return  to  the  emptiness  of 
Fans,  the  strangers  proper  may  for  the  greater 
part  be  placed,  unfortunately,  in  the  class  of 
mere  hurried  sight-seers,  who  profit  little  to 
their  country  on  their  return;  but  among  the 
number  and  particularly  among  the  provincials, 
more  than  one  stranger  in  town  is  observing 
keenly  all  that  he  sees  about  him.  More  than 
one  excellent  country  mayor  or  prefect  bears 
back  with  him  to  his  native  place  the  stron°-  im- 
pression of  his  visit,  and  the  features  he  has 
observed  ; and  before  long  we  may  trust  to  his 


rousing  his  worthy  adjunotsand  co-citizens  with 
some  startling  changes  introduced  from  the 
capital.  In  spite  of  Paris  forming  so  completely 
the  centre  of  France,  there  swells  in  the  red- 
ribboned bosom  of  more  than  one  country  town, 
as  represented  by  its  excellent  mayor,  the  desire 
to  show  what  the  provinces  can  do.  The  result 
of  his  visit  is  soon  seen  in  the  amelioration  of 
some  institution  such  as  he  has  inspected  in  the 
capital,  or  some  public  service  more  closely 
considered  and  set  into  better  working  order. 
Travel  of  this  nature  benefits  both  the  in- 
dividual and  the  nation.  Would  that  more  of 
our  countrymen  abroad  than  at  present  can  be 
seen  could  be  induced  to  understand  the  value 
of  this  method  of  travelling,  which,  had  it  been 
earlier  practised,  would  not  have  led  to  the 
existing  horror  of  the  pleasure  of  real  travel 
abroad  being  almost  destroyed.  Why  need  our 
own  beautiful  country  be  left  when  idleness, 
ill-health,  or  necessity  for  change  leads  to  a 
desire  to  leave  home  ? The  statistics  of  the 
traffic  between  England  and  the  Continent  that 
occasionally  find  their  way  into  the  papers  are 
certainly  alarming  to  patriotic  souls.  England 
and  Ireland  suffer  from  the  want  of  patronage ; 
the  Continent  suffers  from  the  undue  pressure 
of  hasty  sightseers.  Perhaps  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  lengthy  travel  or  residence  abroad 
— whether  this  feeling  is  acknowledged  by  all 
we  know  not — is  the  love  and  appreciation  one 
feels  on  returning  for  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
one’s  native  country,  whioh  one  learns  thus  to 
more  thoroughly  understand;  and  as  to  what  that 
country  is,  who  that  knows  England  but  will 
admit  that  few  more  lovely  spots  exist  in  the 
wide  world  ? Read  or  re-read,  if  you  have  not 
taken  up  the  delightful  volume  since  your 
youth,  the  “Sketch-book”  of  dear  chatty 
Washington  Irving,  who  saw  “Rural  England” 
ever  so  many  years  ago,  but  just  as  it  still 
exists,  and  described  with  the  delightful 
enthusiasm  of  a foreigner  who  knew  well,  but 
at  a distance,  “ the  old  country,”  to  him  almost 
the  mother  country.  The  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, if  it  has  not  actually  come,  when  the 
seekers  after  the  untouched  charms  of  nature 
and  of  art  will  find  in  their  own  “ nice  little, 
tight  little  island  ” more  of  what  they  are  in 
search  of  than  here  on  the  Continent. 

A ramble  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  is  a 
digression  which  can  be  excused  at  this  season, 
when  one  finds  oneself  “ left  alone  ” in  town, 
after  being  troubled  by  one’s  friends  to  name 
the  exact  spot  of  the  world, — for  it  is  only  the 
world  that  satisfies  us  now, — which  one  intends 
to  honour  with  one’s  choice.  In  reality  there  is 
quite  enough  to  occupy  the  attention,  and  of  food 
for  reflection  an  ample  store.  The  schools,  for 
instance,  have  been  breaking  up  for  the  holidays, 
and  the  traditional  ceremonies  and  speechifying 
have  filled  columns  upon  columns  of  the  news- 
papers. Among  these  speeches,  Victor  Hugo’s 
address  to  the  pupils  of  the  “ Society  of 
Elementary  Instruction  ” stands  out  promi- 
nently. The  text  of  this  oration,  as  the 
Americans  would  term  it,  and  oration  it  certainly 
merits  to  be  termed,  has  been  published  by  the 
English  press,  but  without  sufficient  notice  being 
paid  to  the  peroration,  a noble  piece  of  advice, 
one  which  contains  counsel  alike  for  young  and 
old,  and  which  to  every  good  workman, — we 
all  are  workmen  in  some  degree, — contains  en- 
couraging incitement  to  progress  : — “ Advance, 
let  mo  not  hesitate  to  repeat  to  my  contem- 
poraries, advance.  Let  no  one  spare  his  efforts. 

I repeat  it,  the  effort  of  all  composes  the  sum  of 
progress.  Let  each  do  what  he  can.  The 
immense  Being  will  be  content.  He  equalises 
the  importance  of  the  results  before  the  energy 
of  the  intention.  The  effort  of  the  humblest  is 
as  venerable  as  the  effort  of  the  greatest. 
Advance,  march  forward.  Have  in  your  eyes 
the  light  of  the  dawn.  Have  in  you  the  vision 
of  right,  good  resolution,  firm  will,  and  con- 
science, which  is  the  great  counsel.  Have  in 
you,  and  with  this  I terminate, — have  in  you 
those  two  things  which  are  the  expression  of 
the  shortest  road  of  man  to  truth,  rectitude  of 
mind  and  uprightness  of  heart.” 

Almost  on  the  same  day,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Paris,  another  interesting  institution  was 
dosing  its  course  of  labours  for  a few  weeks’ 
rest.  Amidst  the  more  familiar  and  fashionable 
cei’emonies  of  the  numerous  schools  of  Paris 
the  quiet  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  “ Eoole 
Professionnelle,”  the  Professional  School  of  I vry, 
passed  by  almost  unobserved.  But  the  simple 
ceremony  had  in  it  features  which  merit  atten- 
tion; among  these  the  speech  of  M.  Emile 
Laurent,  of  the  • prefectural  council.  In  this 
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speech,  M.  Laurent  told  the  origin  and  progress 
of  professional  instruction  in  France,  the  honour 
of  commencing  which  he  attributed  to  M.  Pom- 
pee, the  first  director  and  organiser  of  the  ficole 
Turgot, — one  of  the  justly  famous  scholastic 
institutions  of  France,  and  which  has  served  as 
a model  to  many  other  similar  establishments 
throughout  the  counti’y.  M.  Pompee  was  per- 
haps the  first  in  France  to  put  into  practice  the 
method  of  Pestalozzi  on  “lessons  by  things,” 
long  known  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
now  almost  universally  admitted  over  the  world ; 
to  M.  Pompee  also  can  be  traced  a large  exten- 
sion of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  schools. 
The  system  whioh  regulates  the  professional 
school  of  Ivry, — a good  type  of  other  eimilar 
establishments  in  France, — is  of  a marked 
modern  character,  based  on  the  principle  that 
all  professional  education  to  be  complete  must 
necessarily  comprise  two  thoroughly  distinct 
elements ; in  the  first  place,  a general  and  pre- 
paratory education  common  to  a certain  number 
of  professions;  after  this  a special  education 
confining  itself  to  the  acquisition  or  increase  of 
the  special  knowledge  necessary  in  the  exeroise 
of  a determined  profession.  Whatever  may  be 
the  profession  the  pupil  intends  to  embrace, 
remarked  M.  Laurent,  whatever  be  the  time  he 
passes  at  school,  and  whatever  be  even  the 
necessity  in  certain  cases  to  render  simultaneous 
the  technical  education  of  the  profession  and 
general  education,  whether  the  workshop  be  in 
the  school  or  the  school  in  the  workshop, 
according  to  the  two  methods  attempted,  distinct 
in  their  means,  but  concurring  in  the  end  to 
attain,  those  who  direct  these  studies  are  daily 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  importance,  not 
to  say  the  absolute  necessity,  of  the  preliminary 
course  of  study,  at  least  simultaneously  with  the 
professional  study  and  its  calculated  degrees  of 
progression,  constituting  a certain  superior 
culture,  indispensable  later  on  to  each  according 
to  his  walk  in  life.  Our  education,  wrote  M. 
Pompee,  stops  at  the  point  where  the  apprentice- 
ship commences.  We  do  not  wish  the  profes- 
sional school  to  become  merely  a school  of  trades 
and  pi-ofessions  in  which  the  pupils  learn  to 
forge,  to  file,  to  saw,  and  to  plane,  &c.  Wo  wish 
to  develop  harmoniously  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  pupil,  so  as  to 
make  of  him  a man,  and  teach  him  all  that  is 
specially  necessary  to  know,  to  make  him  an 
agriculturist,  a workman,  a manufacturer,  or  a 
tradesman.  In  other  terms,  it  was  M.  Pompee’ s 
intention  that  the  preparation  for  life,  not  alone 
the  life  and  duties  of  a profession,  but  for  every- 
day life,  was  to  become  the  principle  common  to 
every  species  of  future  education, — a view  which 
has  been  frequently  expressed  in  the  columns  of 
the  Builder. 

The  interests  of  hygiene,  that  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  day, — one  which  is  not  destined  to 
come  up  and  pass  away  as  a mere  occupation  of 
the  hour, — are  receiving  fervent  attention  at 
the  present  moment.  Many  important  questions 
connected  with  the  practical  applications  of 
hygiene  are  still  in  a far  from  satisfactory  con- 
dition, requiring  examination  and  discussion. 
In  this  direction  the  congresses  and  meetings 
held  from  time  to  time  render  excellent  service. 
This  year  we  learn  that  the  Third  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  will  be  held  in  Tux-in,  from 
the  5th  to  the  12th  of  September  next.  The 
first  congress,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  held 
at  Brussels  in  1876,  the  second  at  Paris  in  1878. 
The  interest  and  importance  of  the  considera- 
tion of  hygiene  and  its  practical  application  are 
rapidly  being  appreciated  by  every  country. 
Individual  research  is  active,  and  wonders  may 
be  expected  from  its  results.  The  Turin  congress 
promises  to  be  no  less  brilliant  than  those  held 
at  Brussels  and  at  Paris,  through  the  activity  of 
the  senator  Ferraris,  the  sindaco  of  the  city,  and 
Professor  Pacchiotti,  president  of  the  Italian 
Sooiety  of  Hygiene.  The  King  of  Italy  has,  we 
hear,  promised  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  congress.  Special  committees 
have  been  formed  in  each  country,  and  here 
active  steps  are  being  taken  that  Franoe  shall 
be  well  represented,  and  already  a number  of 
well-known  gentlemen  have  come  forward  with 
this  object.  Not  only  Paris,  but  Lyons,  Bor- 
deaux, and  several  other  large  cities  of  France 
are  to  be  represented,  as  also  a number  of  the 
societies  specially  interested  in  the  progress  of 
hygienic  reform.  What  England  has  so  far  done 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  ; it  is,  however, 
to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  be  unrepresented. 
She  was  the  first  country  to  take  up  seriously  the 
great  question  of  hygiene,  and  the  world  owes 
much  to  those  who  initiated  it. 


THE  KENSINGTON  NEW  “ TOWN-HALL.” 

The  discussion  which  eventuated  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  now  hall  in  High-street,  Kensington,  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck  on  the  7th  inst.,with 
some  trifling  ceremony,  commenced  as  early  as 
1872,  when  the  Yestry  were  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  office  accommodation  available 
in  the  existing  hall  for  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  Vestry  was  quite  inadequate  for  these 
departments.  Since  then  the  continued  growth 
of  the  parish,  together  with  the  increased  work 
in  the  clerk’s  and  surveyor’s  departments,  con- 
sequent on  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system, 
and  the  Yestry  undertaking  the  extensive  works 
of  scavenging,  dust  removal,  street  watering, 
and  street  lighting  by  the  average  meter 
system,  necessitated  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional officers,  and  rendered  extra  offioe  accom- 
modation still  more  requisite.  The  work  was 
carried  on  with  considerable  difficulty  and  in- 
convenience, in  consequence  of  the  staff  of 
officers  being  scattered  in  four  different  places, 
viz.,  the  Hall,  Old  National  Schools,  stables, 
Warwick-road,  and  the  dep6t,  Pembroke-road. 
Four  schemes  then  came  before  them, — (1)  To 
alter  the  pi-esent  building ; (2)  to  build  upon 
a piece  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  Kensington 
High-street  over  the  railway  tunnel ; and  (3) 
to  purchase  the  site  of  the  National  Sohools. 
As  regards  the  first  of  these  plans,  the  Yestry 
were  advised  that  nothing  short  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  specially  passed  for  the  purpose 
could  give  the  Yestry  a title  to  the  present 
vestry-hall,  or  to  any  building  that  might  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  it  (the  parish  churchyard), 
but  as  the  Yestry  had  an  undoubted  right  of 
user,  and  as  it  appeared  the  moBt  economical 
course  to  alter  the  existing  building,  plans  were 
prepared  showing  certain  structural  alterations 
with  a view  to  adapting  the  hall  to  the  increased 
necessities  of  the  parish.  A draft  agreement, 
to  be  entered  into  between  the  Yestry  and  the 
vicar,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
was  prepared,  by  which  the  proposed  altera- 
tions were  approved  by  all  parties,  and  the 
special  purposes  to  which  the  building  might  be 
applied,  were  set  forth.  On  counsel’s  opinion 
being  taken,  however,  certain  difficulties  arose, 
and  the  Vestry  decided  not  to  enter  into  the 
proposed  agreement,  inasmuch  as  the  vicar, 
churchwardens,  and  overseers  had  no  power  to 
bind  their  successors. 

The  site  over  the  railway  was  offered  for  the 
sum  of  5,5002.,  but  a right,  reserved  by  the  rail- 
way company,  to  enter  upon  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  tunnel  whenever  neces- 
sary, was  considered  objectionable.  For  the 
site  of  the  National  Schools,  the  sura  of  8,0002. 
was  asked,  and  this  the  Yestry  thought  too  high 
to  be  entertained,  but  in  the  year  1874  the 
Vestry  offered  7,1001.  for  it.  Two  offers  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  Yestry  were  made,  and  some 
correspondence  thereupon  ensued  between  the 
Yestry,  the  trustees  of  the  National  Schools,  and 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  The  trustees,  pre- 
ferring that  their  land  should  be  used  for  public 
purposes  rather  than  as  a building  speculation, 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  Vestry,  provided,  that 
in  case  the  land,  or  any  portion  thereof,  should 
not  be  required,  for  the  proposed  hall  and  offices, 
the  trustees  should  have  the  right  of  pre- 
emption ; and  the  Charity  Commissioners  con- 
curring,  the  purchase  was  completed  on  the 
terms  mentioned. 

The  site  thus  obtained  not  being  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  required,  the  Yestry  purchased 
some  houses  at  the  rear,  No.  14,  Church-court, 
for  the  sum  of  700 2.,  and  of  No.  13,  Church- 
court,  for  the  sum  of  1,0002.  The  site,  there- 
fore, was  obtained  for  8,8002. 

In  December,  1876,  the  Vestry,  by  public 
advertisement,  invited  architects  to  send  in 
drawings  for  the  proposed  new  hall  and  offices, 
and  offered  premiums  of  100  guineas,  fifty 
guineas,  and  thirty  guineas  for  the  designs 
selected  as  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  respectively  in 
point  of  merit.  In  response,  sixty-four  sets  of 
drawings  were  sent  in,  and  were  exhibited  to 
public  view  for  some  weeks  in  the  Old  National 
Schools.  The  services  of  Mr.  John  Whichcord, 
F.S.A.,  were  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
as  to  tlie  selection  of  the  three  best  designs,  and 
as  to  the  probable  cost  of  carrying  them  out, 
and  to  submit  a report  thereon.  His  recommen- 
dations, however,  were  not  adopted,  but  the 
designs  of  the  following  architects  were 
selected Mr.  Walker,  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Edward  C.  Robins.  An  extra 
premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Frederick  Mew, 


in  consideration  of  the  artistic  character  of  his 
drawings. 

The  ground  was  cleared,  and  tenders  were 
received  for  carrying  out  the  work  according  to 
the  plans  prepared  by  the  first-named  gentle- 
man, when  the  district  surveyor  examined  the 
condition  of  the  houses,  Nos.  11  and  12,  Church- 
court,  adjacent  to  the  property  purchased  by  the 
Vestry,  and  condemned  certain  portions  of  the 
said  houses  as  being  dangerous,  and  notices 
were  served  by  the  district  surveyor  on  the 
Vestry  and  the  owner  of  the  said  premises  to 
take  down  the  party  structure  and  walls,  where- 
upon negotiations  were  opened  with  the  free- 
holder and  leaseholder's  of  these  houses  with  a 
view  to  the  same  being  purchased  and  added 
to  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  buildings. 
After  a considerable  amount  of  correspondence, 
the  negotiations  were  brought  to  a satisfactory 
termination,  and  the  property  was  purchased  by 
the  Vestiy.  A site  was  thus  secured  for  the  new 
hall  and  offices,  having  a frontage  iu  Ken- 
sington High-street  of  97  ft.,  a frontage  to 
Church-court  of  a similar  extent,  and  a depth  of 
110  ft.  The  acquisition,  however,  of  the  addi- 
tional land  rendered  it  necessary  to  alter  the 
drawings  originally  approved.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  1878, 
the  Yestry  finally  approved  the  amended  plans.* 

Fourteen  firms  were  selected  and  invited  to 
compete  for  building  the  new  hall  and  offices, 
according  to  the  original  plans,  and  each  of  them 
submitted  a tender.  The  highest  tender  was 

30. 1582.,  and  the  lowest,  that  of  Messrs.  Braid  & Co. , 

23. 8502. . which  was  accepted.  Upon  the  alteration 
of  the  plans,  it  became  necessary  to  re-open  the 
question  of  the  building  contract,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  effected  with  Messrs.  Braid  & Co.  to 
amend  their  tender,  so  as  to  include  the  addi- 
tional work  to  be  carried  out,  and  on  the  30th 
day  of  October,  1878,  the  seal  of  the  Yestry  was 
affixed  to  a contract  with  that  firm  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  hall  and  offices,  according 
to  the  amended  drawings,  for  the  sum  of 
30,5492. 

The  total  cost  of  the  premises  and  land 
acquired  for  the  site,  and  the  building  to  be 
erected  on  it  stood  at  that  time  thus  : — 


Freehold  of  National  Schools £7,100  0 0 

Freehold  of  Nos.  11  and  12,  Church- 

court  2,500  0 0 

Leasehold  interests  in  Nos.  11  and  12, 

Church-court  750  0 0 

Freehold  of  No.  13,  Church-court 1,000  0 0 

Freehold  of  No.  14,  Church-court 700  0 0 

Contract  for  building  now  vestry- hall 
and  offices 39,549  0 0 


£42,349  0 0 

Deduct  amount  received  for  old  materials 
ofbuiluings  077  7 3 

£41,671  12  9 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone 
was  performed  on  the  12th  day  of  December, 
1878,  by  Lord  Kensington,  assisted  by  the  Hon. 
& Rev.  E.  Carr  Glyn,  vicar  of  Kensington,  Major- 
General  Boileau,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  chairman  of  the 
building  committee,  and  a lai'ge  gathering  of 
vestrymen  and  parishioners.  The  foundation- 
stone  consisted  of  a block  of  Enderby  granite, 
4 ft.  1 in.  long,  2 ft.  6 in.  high,  and  2 ft.  6 in. 
deep,  presented  by  Messrs.  Nowell  & Robson. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  already  stated,  the 
furnishing,  gas-fitting,  &c.,  cost  3,2232. ; the 
alterations  and  additions,  including  lifts,  hy- 
drants, counters,  &c.,  are  estimated  at  7002. ; 
the  architect’s  commission,  1,7772. ; the  clerk  of 
works,  3502. ; legal  and  other  expenses,  3502. 
The  furnishings  were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  John 
Finch  & Co.,  of  45,  City-road,  and  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee.  The  chan- 
deliers, gas-fitting,  and  brass  work,  have  been 
supplied  by  the  local  firm,  Pardoe  & Sons, 
Silver-street.  Sugg’s  “Christiania”  burners 
are  fixed  throughout  the  whole  building. 

The  front  elevation  is  of  Portland  stone,  and 
includes  a central  pediment  with  attached 
columns,  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  the  usual 
features  of  a front  of  that  kind. 

A spacious  vestibule,  not  too  light,  extends 
from  the  front  entrance  almost  to  the  rear  of  the 
building.  On  the  ground- floor,  at  the  right-hand 
side  to  the  front,  are  the  offices  of  the  vestry 
clerk,  consisting  of  large  offioe  for  clerks,  the 
cashier’s  room,  and  private  office  for  Mr. 
Harding.  At  the  east  end  of  the  office,  adjoin- 
ing the  cashier’s  apartment,  is  a strong  room, 


* The  Building  Committee  consists  of  Major-General 
Boileau,  E.E.,  chairman;  Mr.  R.  Freeman,  Dr.  Daniell, 
Mr  W.  Boutcher,  Mr.  F.  Radford,  Mr.  11.  Smith,  Mr.  H. 
Liggins.  The  chairman  of  the  Yestry  is  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
E.  Carr  Glynn,  vicar ; and  the  clerk  of  the  Yestry,  Mr. 
Geo.  Capper  Harding ; Mr.  Weaver  ia-the  surveyor. 
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intended  as  a day-room  for  books  and  documents 
while  in  use.  The  principal  strong-room  for  the 
preservation  of  all  parish  documents,  books,  &c., 
is  immediately  underneath,  aud  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  affording  direct  communication 
between  the  two  places.  The  vestry-clerk’s 
private  room  is  entered  from  the  clerks’  office. 
By  a side-door  the  vestry-clerk  will  also  have 
access  to  the  council  chamber  and  other  parts 
of  the  interior.  There  is  also  in  connexion  with 
the  clerks'  department,  a waiting-room  for  the 
public. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule  from 
the  apartments  just  described,  is  a similar  suite 
of  offices  for  the  surveyor  and  bis  staff.  These 
have  strong  rooms  and  appointments  similar  to 
that  of  the  clerk’B  department,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  having  drawing-tables  instead  of 
desks.  Besides  the  communication  by  the  main 
entrance  and  interior,  there  is  a separate 
entrance  to  this  department  from  Church-lane. 

The  council  chamber  occupies  the  north-east 
portion  of  the  ground-floor,  the  entrance  being 
near  the  rear  of  the  vestibule.  This  is  57  ft. 
long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  19  ft.  high,  where  the 
vestry  meetings  will  in  future  be  held.  Accom- 
modation has  been  provided  for  ninety  vestry- 
men,— a larger  number  than  usually  attends. 
The  furniture  is  of  oak,  upholstered  in  maroon 
morocco.  There  are  three  rows  of  benches  along 
each  side  of  the  chamber,  with  other  three 
aoroBS  at  the  entrance.  Behind  the  latter  is  a 
“ bar,”  with  brass  slide  or  telescope,  separating 
the  floor  of  the  chamber  from  a small  space 
reserved  as  an  auditorium  for  any  of  the 
parishioners  who  may  desire  to  be  present  to 
witness  the  transaction  of  the  pariah  business. 
At  the  opposite  end  is  a raised  table  and  desk 
for  the  chairman,  with  accommodation  on  either 
side  for  the  respective  officers.  The  east-end  of 
the  hall  is  ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters, 
and  three  arched  recesses.  In  the  centre  recess, 
immediately  behind  the  chair,  a bust  of  General 
Boileau  is  to  be  placed.  The  bust  is  by  Mr. 
Brock,  of  Osnaburgh-street,  Regent’s  Park. 

Adjoining  the  Council  Chamber  is  a cloak-room, 
with  massive  oak  table,  mirror,  cloak-rails  and 
umbrella-stand,  the  hatpegs  being  indicated  by 
ivory  numbers.  Attached  to  the  cloak-room  is 
the  lavatory,  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule  from  the 
Council  Chamber  are  the  offices  of  the  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  aud  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

The  staircase  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
vestibule,  lighted  from  the  roof  by  stencilled 
glass,  and  also  by  a brass  ten-light  chandelier 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  glass  roof. 
The  effeot  of  the  staircase  is  damaged  by  the 
want  of  sufficient  headway  on  arriving  at  the 
first  landing. 

The  large  hall  occupies  the  entire  length  of 
the  building.  It  is  91  ft.  long,  46£  ft.  wide,  and 
32£  ft.  high.  It  is  lighted  by  seven  large 
windows  fronting  High-street,  three  in  the  west 
end,  and  by  four  semicircular  lights  in  the  north 
side,  corresponding  with  the  arched  tops  of  the 
other  windows.  The  lower  windows  are  filled 
with  plate  glass,  while  the  semicircular  tops 
contain  likenesses  of  gifted  persons,  either  natives 
of  Kensington,  or  who  had  long  resided  in  the 
parish  and  identified  themselves  with  its  history. 
On  the  seven  front  windows  in  the  following 
order  are  Charles  James  Fox,  William  Boyce 
(Mus.  Doc.),  Archbishop  Whately,  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  Earl  Clarendon,  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  R.A.,  Thomas  Gray  (the  poet).  In  the 
three  end  windows  are  John  Hunter,  Addison, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; and  in  the  four  north 
windows  are  Thackeray,  Wilberforce,  Macaulay, 
and  Lord  Holland.  Some  of  these,  for  example, 
the  head  of  the  Queen  and  that  of  Thackeray, 
are  very  unsatisfactory.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
hall  is  a series  of  Corinthian  pilasters  with 
alcoves,  the  latter  being  ornamented  with  shell 
pattern,  inside  of  which  is  a cushion  bearing 
the  royal  crown.  A raised  platform  at  the  east 
end  is  capable  of  accommodating  forty  persons. 
It  is  made  of  pitch  pine,  panelled,  and  surrounded 
by  a brass  handrail.  At  the  opposite  end  is  a 
gallery,  which  can  be  entered  either  from 
Church-lane  or  from  the  main  staircase.  Gas- 
light is  supplied  by  half  a dozen  brass  chande- 
liers, each  having  six  double  branches,  and 
bearing  twelve  lights.  The  hall  is  seated  with 
Austrian  bent- wood  chairs. 

Communicating  with  the  large  hall  is  an  ante 
or  waiting-room,  and  behind  it  is  the  supper- 
room.  This  is  immediately  above  the  Council 
chamber,  and  is  the  same  size.  The  tables  are 
made  of  pitch-pine,  with  folding-frames,  which 
can  be  packed  into  a small  Bpace  when  not  in  use. 


At  the  top  of  the  building  are  apartments  for 
the  hallkeeper,  and  also  a laboratory  for  the 
analyst  under  the  Sale  of  Food  Act.  In  the 
basement,  whioh  covers  a large  area,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  accommodation,  including  the  Gas 
Inspector’s  offices  and  a kitchen,  which  occupies 
a considerable  space,  and  has  communication  to 
the  hall  by  two  separate  lifts. 


LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Section  of 
the  Royal  Archmological  Institute,  held  at 
Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Preoentor  Venables  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Architectural  History  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral.”  The  following  is  a general  outline 
of  the  architectural  history  of  the  fabric,  and 
the  approximate  dates  of  its  various  portions : 
— The  first  cathedral  of  Lincoln  was  erected 
by  Remigius,  or  Rerny  of  Fescamp,  by  whom 
the  see  was  transferred,  o.  1073,  from  the  village 
of  Dorchester,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to 
the  strong-walled  city  which  had  succeeded 
Lindum  Colonia.  The  church  was  entirely  com- 
pleted by  him,  but  it  was  not  consecrated  before 
his  death,  in  1093.  Of  Remigius’s  Church,  the 
only  visible  remnant  is  the  central  and  lower 
portion  of  the  west  front.  The  foundations  of 
the  apse,  which  formed  the  other  extremity  of 
the  fabric,  and  of  a portion  of  the  side  walls  of 
the  Norman  Presbytery  still  exist  beneath  the 
stalls  of  the  present  choir.  Remigius’s  un- 
adorned facjade  is  broken  by  three  deeply- 
recessed  arches,  reaching  its  whole  height.  The 
two  lateral  recesses  still  retain  their  circular 
arches  and  plain  unmoulded  profiles.  The  arch 
of  the  central  recess  has  been  removed,  and  the 
whole  recess  raised  and  finished  with  an  Early 
English  pointed  arch.  These  deep  cavernous 
archways  are  flanked  with  smaller  apsidal 
recesses,  which  occur  again  on  the  north  and 
south  flank,  though  no  longer  visible  from 
without  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the 
flanking  chapels.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Remigius  intended  his  west  front  to  be  finished 
with  a pair  of  towers,  as  at  present.  These, 
however,  were  probably  raised  no  higher  than 
the  roof  on  his  death,  and  it  was  left  to  “ Alex- 
ander the  Magnificent  ” to  complete  them,  in 
the  general  repair  of  the  Cathedral  carried  on 
by  him  after  the  fire  of  1141,  in  which  he 
vaulted  the  whole  church  with  stone.  Alex- 
ander attached  to  the  faces  of  his  towers  gables 
richly  ornamented  with  intersecting  arches,  two 
of  which  remain  on  the  north  and  east  sides. 
Those  which  finished  the  western  fa9ade,  as  well 
as  that  which  crowned  the  central  recess,  were 
removed  when  the  front  was  heightened,  but 
the  weather  mouldings  of  the  two  latest  gables 
may  still  be  traced  on  the  wall  within,  behind 
the  Early  English  screen.  The  three  magnificent 
Transition  Norman  portals  of  the  west  front  are 
also  ascribed  to  Bishop  Alexander,  though  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  deemed 
that  of  the  north  aisle  somewhat  later.  The 
remains  of  the  works,  both  of  Remigius  and 
Alexander,  are  but  small.  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
as  we  see  it,  is  almost  entirely  a work  of  the 
Early  English  style,  and  it  is  invested  with  a 
peculiar  interest,  by  its  being  the  earliest  dated 
example  of  that  Btyle.  The  foundations  of  the 
present  choir  and  eastern  transepts  were  laid  by 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Avalon,  in  1192,  and  these  por- 
tions of  the  new  fabric,  together  with  part  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  great  transept,  were 
erected  before  his  death  in  1200.  The  transept 
was  completed,  the  central  tower  raised,  and 
the  nave  and  chapter-house  built  during  the 
episcopate  of  his  successors,  William  of  Blois, 
1203-1206,  and  Hugh  of  Wells  (the  brother 
of  Bishop  Jocelin,  the  builder  of  Wells 
Cathedral),  1209-1235.  To  Bishop  Grosseteste, 
1232-1253,  may  be  assigned  the  completion 
of  the  west  front  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  central  tower,  up  to  the  base  of  the  great 
belfry  windows,  after  its  fall  in  1237.  The 
Presbytery,  or  Angel  Choir,  to  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  Sharpe,  “it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a parallel  in  refinement  and 
elegance,  as  well  as  in  the  delicacy  of  finish  of, 
its  minutest  details,”  was  built  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  receive 
St.  Hugh’s  shrine,  and  to  accommodate  the 
concourse  of  votaries  that  his  reputation  for 
sanctity  collected.  It  was  commenced  soon 
after  1254,  when  the  dean  and  chapter  applied 
for  the  Royal  licence  for  the  removal  of  the  city 
wall,  to  enable  them  to  lengthen  the  church, 
and  it  was  ready  for  the  t>  anslation  of  St.  Hugh’s 
relics  in  1280.  The  cloisters  were  erected 
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through  the  instrumentality  of  Bishop  Oliver 
Sutton,  1280-1300.  The  upper  story  of  the 
central  tower  was  begun  under  the  patronage  of 
Bishop  Dalderby,  March  14,  1307,  and  it  was 
ready  for  the  hanging  of  the  bells  in  1311.  The 
south  gable  of  the  great  transept,  with  its  rose 
window,  is  assigned  to  Bishop  Burghersh, 
1320-1342.  The  vaulting  of  the  central  and  two 
western  towers,  the  stall-work  of  the  choir,  and 
probably  the  western  windows,  were  the  work 
of  Treasurer  John  of  Welbourne,  who  died  in 
1380.  The  western  windows  are  usually  at- 
tributed, on  the  authority  of  Leland,  to  Bishop 
Alnwick,  1436-1449,  but  they  are  decidedly  of 
an  earlier  date.  The  upper  stories  of  the 
western  towers  were,  no  doubt,  the  next  work 
executed.  There  is  no  record  of  their  erection, 
but  they  cannot  be  very  much  later  than 
Treasurer  Welbourne’s  time,  c.  1400.  The  three 
chantry  chapels  added  to  the  aisles  of  the  choir 
were  erected  respectively  by  Bishop  Fleming, 
d.  1432,  Bishop  Russell,  d.  1480,  and  Bishop 
Longland,  d.  1521,  The  principal  works  of  the 
cathedral  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads : — 

Norman  Period,  A.D.  1066- A.D.  1145. — West 
front,  central  part  (Early),  commenced  c.  1075; 
font  (ditto)  ; west  front,  circular  arcade  (Late), 
c.  1140 ; ditto,  lower  part  of  two  western  towers 
(ditto),  c.  1140 ; ditto,  central  doorway  (ditto), 
c.  1143. 

Transitional  Peidod,  A.D.  1145-A.D.  1190. — 
West  front,  north  and  south  doorways  (Early), 
commenced  c.  1148. 

Lancet  Period,  A.D.  1190- A.D.  1245. — Eastern 
transept  (Early)  commenced  c.  1190 ; choir 
(ditto),  c.  1190;  central  transept,  east  side 
(ditto),  c.  1200 ; central  ti’ansept,  west  sido 
(Middle),  c.  1215  ; nave,  with  north  and  south 
chapels  (ditto),  c.  1220;  west  front,  upper  part, 
and  north  and  south  wing  (ditto),  c.  1125 ; 
chapter-house  (Late),  c.  1225  ; west  porch  of 
south  transept  (ditto),  c.  1220 ; crossing  and 
central  tower,  lower  part  (ditto),  c.  1235 ; two 
west  doorways  of  choir  aisles  (ditto),  c.  1240. 

Geometrical  Period,  A.D.  1245-A.D.  1315. — 
Retro-choir  with  south  porch  (Early),  com- 
menced c.  1256;  north,  south,  and  east  screens 
of  choir  (Late),c.  1280  ; Easter  sepulchre  (ditto), 
c.  1290 ; cloisters  and  passage  (ditto),  c.  1295  ; 
central  tower,  upper  part  (ditto),  c.  1307. 

Curvilinear  Period,  A.D.  1315-A.D.  1360. — 
South  transept,  Bouth  end  (upper  part),  com- 
menced c.  1325 ; parapets  of  west  front,  nave 
(south  side),  and  south  transept, c.  1325  ; screen 
in  south  aisle,  c.  1325  ; monument  in  retro-choir 
(Burghersh)  (Late),  c.  1356. 

Rectilinear  Period,  A.D.  1360-A.D.  1500. — 
West  towers  (interior  of  lower  stage),  commenced 
c.  1365;  monuments  (Bishop  Fleming),  c.  1432; 
west  towers  (upper  part),  c.  1450 ; west  windows 
of  nave  and  aisles,  c.  14-40 ; parapet  of  west 
porch  of  south  transept,  c.  1450 ; screens  of 
chapels  of  north  and  south  transepts,  c.  1450; 
chantry  chapel  on  south  side  of  retro-choir  of 
Bishop  Russell,  c.  1480;  ditto  of  Bishop  Long- 
land,  c.  1521. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  portion  of  the 
history  of  English  architecture  is  illustrated  in 
this  remarkable  building;  but  more  especially 
that  part  which  belongs  to  the  Lancet  and 
Geometrical  periods.  The  Rev.  Precentor,  at 
the  close  of  his  lecture,  expressed  his  great 
regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy 
circumstance  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs. 
Blakesley  (wife  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean)  that 
morning,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  to  take  the  party  round  (he  cathe- 
dral and  describe  the  building. 


THE  CAMBERWELL  AND  PECKHAM 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  important  and  costly  improvements  in 
the  Camberwell  and  Peckham  main  thorough- 
fares, for  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  some  time  ago  obtained  Parliamentary 
powers,  are  about  to  be  commenced.  The  im- 
provements consist  of  the  widening  of  Camber- 
well-road,  Church-street,  Camberwell,  and  High- 
street,  Peckham,  at  different  points,  and  involve 
the  compulsory  purchase  and  demolition  of  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  houses  and  shops  in  the 
thoroughfares  named,  for  which  a very  heavy 
amount  of  compensation  has  to  be  paid.  The 
widening  of  High-street,  Peckham,  is  to  be  the 
first  proceeded  with,  and  on  Tuesday  Messrs. 
Horne  & Eversfield  sold  the  materials  of  a large 
number  of  business  premises  there,  which  are 
now  being  taken  down  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
work. 
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THE  NEW  “PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE," 
BRUSSELS. 

Brussels,  with  its  ordinary  great  attractions 
supplemented  by  the  interesting  National  Exhi- 
bition now  open  there,  will  doubtless  be  visited 
by  many  of  our  readers  during  the  coming  holi- 
day-time. There  are  many  town-improvements, 
too,  and  new  buildings  now  to  be  seen  there, 
and  among  the  latter  none  will  impress  the 
visitor  more  than  the  Palace  of  Justice,  which 
is  getting  on  towards  completion,  and  dominates 
the  city.  Some  nineteen  years  ago  designs  for 
this  building  were  invited  in  competition,  and 
premiums  were  awarded  to  three  of  the  com- 
petitors, two  Belgian  architects  and  one  English 
firm.  In  our  volume  for  1862  (xx.,  pp.  333,  387, 
388),  some  particulars  will  be  found,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  design  by  the  English  compe- 
titors. This  competition,  however,  produced  no 
result,  none  of  the  premiated  architects  having 
been  employed,  and  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  course  pursued  on  the  occasion  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  time. 

The  building  actually  erected  is  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Poelaert,  architect,  and  we  give  a 
view  showing  its  general  appearance.  It  is 
Bituated  in  the  elevated  part  of  the  city,  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  south-east.  The 
Waterloo  Boulevard,  one  of  those  which  form 
the  exterior  enclosure  of  the  city,  passes  close 
to  it.  A number  of  unhealthy  houses  and  a 
manufactory  of  chemical  products  were  de- 
stroyed in  preparing  a site  for  it,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  one  of  the  old  quarters  of 
the  capital  has  thus  been  materially  improved. 
The  building  is  placed  upon  a declivity,  so  as  to 
involve,  especially  on  one  side,  next  the  Rue  des 
Minimes,  the  level  of  which,  as  shown  in  our 
view,  is  more  than  60  ft.  below  it,  flights  of 
Bteps  and  inclined  planes,  that  materially  in- 
crease the  grandiose  effect  of  the  whole.  The 
area  occupied  by  the  building  itself  is  about 
two  hectares  and  a half,  and  the  place  in  which 
it  stands,  the  flights  of  steps,  and  other  ap- 
proaches, occupy  about  as  much  more.  In  form 
it  is  nearly  a square,  the  depth  being  rather 
more  than  its  width, — that  is,  one  is  200  metres, 
the  other,  at  its  widest  part,  170  metres.  The 
palace  contains  a grand  central  hall,  or  Sxlle  des 
Pas-Perdus,  and  eight  courts  of  varying  sizes, 
and  on  different  levels,  in  consequence  of  the 
irregular  nature  of  the  ground ; to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  which  great  ingenuity  has  been 
shown  both  within  and  without.  The  grand 
hall  is  an  immense  apartment,  and  the  interior 
of  the  palace  generally  includes  some  remarkably 
fine  architectural  effects. 

The  foundations,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  in  level  between  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  Rue  des  Minimes,  were  necessarily 
very  considerable,  entailing  an  expenditure  of 
60,000£.,  were  commenced  in  1866.  The  works 
for  the  building  proper  were  contracted  for  in 


LONDON  COMMERCIAL  BUILDINGS. 

PROVISION  FOR  ANCIEN1?  LIGHTS. 

The  block  of  property,  No.  16,  Tokenhouse- 
yard,  Lothbury  (of  which  we  give  four  illus- 
trations in  our  present  number),  is  nearly  ap- 
proaohing  completion,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  by  the  end  of  September. 

The  buildings  demolished  to  make  room  for 
the  new  structure,  were  at  one  time  the  head- 
quarters of  the  notorious  Royal  British  Bank, 
and  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  were  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs,  & Co.,  the 
eminent  liquidators  and  accountants. 

The  new  building  contains,  on  the  basement, 
extensive  fireproof  wine-cellars,  with  a goods 
entrance  only  in  Telegraph-street,  the  office  and 
counting-house  being  under  the  Tokenhouse- 
yard  front,  with  access  either  down  the  steps  in 
the  area,  or  through  tho  ground-floor  entrance. 

Tho  remainder  of  the  basement  is  absorbed 
by  Strong-rooms,  book-rooms,  and  lavatories,  &c., 
in  connexion  with  the  large  chamber  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  Telegraph-street  portion. 
This  room  has  a floor-area  of  over  1,200  ft.,  by 
a height  of  over  20  ft.,  admitting  of  a mezzanine 
floor  over  a certain  portion,  which  can  be 
reached  by  the  spiral  staircase  communicating 
with  the  basement,  or  by  the  principal  staircase. 

This  portion  of  the  building  is  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a banking,  insurance, 
or  financial  company,  having  manager’s,  board, 
and  waiting  rooms,  strong-rooms,  book-rooms, 
and  private  lavatories,  and  accommodation  for 
about  thirty  clerks  in  the  general  office.  The 


remainder  of  the  building  is  arranged  in  suites 
of  offices,  of  which  there  are  thirty-five  rooms, 
exclusive  of  the  basement  and  the  bank. 

The  whole  of  the  back  elevations  are  faced 
with  white  glazed  bricks.  The  two  fronts  are 
of  Portland  and  Corsehill  red  sandstone  to  the 
height  of  the  first  floor,  and  above  the  red 
stone  is  kiln- burnt  red  brickwork. 

Important  questions  of  rights  of  light  have 
necessitated  the  exercise  of  considerable  inge- 
nuity in  the  arrangement  and  construction,  and 
of  which  some  details  are  given  in  the  illustra- 
tion, as  they  may  prove  suggestive  in  other 
cases. 

The  building  is  constructed  throughout  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  aud  the  finishing 
and  fittings  will  also  be  of  the  best  description. 
All  the  rooms,  passages,  closets,  and  the 
stairoase  will  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
considering  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  site 
and  its  surroundings. 

The  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Charles 
Aldin  & Sons,  of  Queen’s-gate  Gardens.  The 
wrought  ornamental  ironwork  is  by  Messrs. 
Wells  & Co. ; the  parquet  and  mosaic  floors  are 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner.  There  is  no  clerk  of  the 
works ; the  foreman  for  the  contractors  is  Mr. 
Davis,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling, 
of  Weavers’  Hall. 


SOUTHWELL  MINSTER. 

In  connexion  with  the  Lincoln  meeting  of  the 
Archmologioal  Institute,  an  excursion  was  made 
on  the  31st  nit.  to  Southwell  Minster,  where 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  architect  under  whoso 
direction  the  restoration  works  are  being  carried 
out,  undertook  the  office  of  guide  to  the  party. 
He  said  it  was  his  intention  to  replace  upon 
the  nave  towers  the  spires  which  had  origi- 
nally existed  there,  and  to  raise  the  roof  of 
the  nave  to  its  original  pitch,  leaving  it  open 
inside.  The  stone  floor  was  a matter  of  con- 
siderable interest,  as  he  had  no  doubt  whatever 
but  that  it  remained  till  the  present  day  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  it  was  first  laid  down, 
and  instead  of  being  on  the  level  it  sank  to 
the  eastward,  the  library  floor  at  present  being 
3 ft.  6 in.  above  the  level  of  the  old  floor,  while 
the  floor  of  the  choir  rose,  though  very  slightly, 
from  west  to  east.  It  was  his  intention  to 
maintain  the  Decorated  window  in  the  west 
end  over  the  nave  door.  It  was  not  strictly 
in  character  with  the  Norman  work  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  building,  but  much  of 
this  Decorated  work  had  been  introduced  in 
times  past,  and  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
extirpate  it  altogether.  The  roof  had  been  a 
vexed  question,  but  he  did  not  think  it  probable 
that  there  had  been  a flat  ceiling ; aud  a por- 
tion of  the  ceiling  next  the  central  tower  was 
pointed  out  by  him  as  an  instance  of  how  the 
work  ought  to  stand.  He  also  stated  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  retain  the  lantern  at  the 
west  end,  though,  of  course,  the  window  in  the 
reverse  side  from  which  it  took  its  name  would 
be  closed  by  the  raised  roof.  Passing  round 
to  the  north  porch  he  next  called  attention  to 
the  door,  which  was  not  constructed  upon  ordi- 
nary principles.  Instead  of  the  panels  being 
framed  as  they  would  be  by  a modern  joiner, 
they  were  hewn  out  of  the  solid  wood.  Some 
Perpendicular  windows  in  the  nave,  dating  about 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  had  been 
taken  out  before  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  building,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  remove 
any  more.  They  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  original  work,  but  they  were  good  of  their 
kind,  and  were  of  interest  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Church.  In  the  transepts  he 
pointed  out  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
the  ceiling  in  this  part  of  the  minster;  it  should 
be  flat,  and  he  had  determined  to  have  it  so. 
There  was  evidence  also  of  two  eastern  apses 
having  existed  in  this  part  of  the  building, 
but  the  archways  which  had  connected  them 
with  the  transepts  were  now  blocked  up. 
The  library,  he  said,  he  was  going  to  clear 
out  and  restore  to  its  proper  level,  also 
returning  it  to  its  old  use  as  a chapel,  and 
placing  the  new  library  above.  While  here 
he  exhibited  a remarkably  fine  and  accurate 
eketch  by  Turner  of  the  church  before  the  fire, 
and  said  that  on  comparing  what  was  left  of  the 
old  work  with  the  sketch,  he  found  the  latter  so 
accurate  in  these  particulars  that  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  equally  accurate 
as  to  what  had  been  destroyed,  and  he  had  been 
confirmed  by  it  in  much  of  the  restoration  work 
which  he  had  determined  to  execute.  The  sketoh 
showed  spires  on  the  western  towers,  though 


none  on  the  central  tower ; a high-pitched  roof 
on  the  nave,  a high-pitched  roof  on  the  chapter- 
house,  and  many  other  things  which  he  had 
imagined,  before  he  saw  it,  must  have  existed, 
and  of  which  he  was  now  fully  persuaded.  In 
the  choir  he  indicated  the  signs  of  the  enlarge- 
ment which  had  taken  place  there,  as  chiefly  to 
be  eeen  in  the  difference  of  the  colour  of  the 
stone;  and  then,  pointing  to  the  screen,  declared 
it  was  a lovely  bit  of  work,  and  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  alter  it.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  observing  that  one  of  the  best- 
known  architects  of  the  present  day  had  thought 
differently,  Mr.  Christian  said  he  must  defend 
Mr.  Street  from  that.  What  he  had  said  was, 
that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  screen 
if  it  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  public 
worship;  but  even  in  that  he  differed  from 
him.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  removal  of 
the  screens  which  formerly  stood  along  the 
sides  of  the  choir.  They  had  not  been  removed 
without  the  most  careful  consideration.  He  had 
thought  of  the  matter  for  two  or  three  years 
before  he  fully  made  up  his  mind,  and  he  had 
been  finally  determined  to  remove  them  only  by 
the  question  of  light.  If  the  screens  had  been 
allowed  to  remain,  the  lower  windows  would  be 
rendered  useless,  and  the  only  means  of  light 
would  be  from  the  Bmall  windows  placed  high  up 
in  the  clearstory  ; so  that  the  building  would  not 
be  seen  at  all  on  an  average  day.  He  should 
say,  however,  that  when  the  screens  were  taken 
down  they  turned  out  to  be  the  most  patched 
up  and  worthless  things  that  he  had  ever  seen  ; 
so  that  he  was  perfectly  content  with  what  he 
had  done.  Before  leaving  the  choir  he  pointed 
out  certain  Bmall  defects  in  the  ancient  work, 
aud  observed  that  when  the  old  architects  had 
made  a mistake  they  did  not  pull  the  building 
down  again,  but  beautified  the  mistake ; in 
this  case  they  were  disguised  if  not  con- 
cealed by  ornamentation.  The  chapter-house 
was  the  last  part  of  the  minster  visited,  and 
attention  was  chiefly  called  to  the  carving 
of  the  capitals,  which  is  singularly  good. 
Leaving  the  church  by  the  south  door,  Mr. 
Christian  pointed  out  the  framework  of  his  new 
spire,  which  was  ready  to  be  hoisted  to  its  place 
on  the  top  of  the  more  southern  of  the  two 
smaller  towers.  He  said  objection  had  been 
made  to  it  on  account  of  its  weight,  but  it  would 
only  weigh  30  tons  when  complete.  He  could 
put  30  tons  on  top  of  a 2-ft.  wall,  and  if  he 
could  not  put  it  on  top  of  a tower  with  walls 
4 ft.  6 in.  thick  it  was  a curious  fact.  In 
making  a hasty  tour  of  the  exterior,  Mr. 
Christian  pointed  out  the  excellence  of  the  work- 
manahip  everywhere  save  in  the  matter  of  the 
foundations.  The  architects  of  the  period  when 
the  church  was  built  had  not  believed  much  in 
foundations,  the  consequence  being  that  some 
years  ago  fissures  commenced  to  form  in  the 
gable  of  the  choir,  which  necessitated  its  being 
strapped.  He  observed  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  improvement  if  he  could  put  a high- 
pitched  roof  upon  the  choir,  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  propose  it,  because  such  a roof  would 
run  so  far  up  the  centre  tower  as  to  dwarf  the 
effect  of  the  latter  altogether.  He  intended, 
however,  to  pnt  the  original  roofs  on  the  two 
chapels  in  the  choir,  and  the  original  conical 
roof  on  the  chapter-house.  Lastly,  he  con- 
ducted the  party  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  churchyard,  whence  Turner  must  have 
taken  the  sketch  which  had  been  shown. 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  Committee  on  this  subject  appointed  by 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  took  up  a 
Report  to  the  Council  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
but  the  nut  had  been  too  hard  to  craok,  and 
the  Council  simply  came  to  a resolution,  “ That 
the  Report  be  received  as  a preliminary  report 
of  the  Special  Committee,  but  that  the  Committee 
be  requested  to  continue  their  sittings  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  and  presenting  a further 
report."  Some  singular  miscalculations  as  to 
the  asserted  cost  of  sites  obtained  under  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  were  set  forth  in  the 
Report. 


Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. — At 
the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  Mr. 
John  Clayton  read  a paper  entitled  “ Further 
Observations  on  Centurial  Stones,”  in  which  he 
replied  to  some  strictures  on  a paper  on  the 
same  subject  read  before  the  society  in  May 
last. 
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“OUR  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  AND  THE 
LAND  AROUND  THEM." 

In  the  work  published  under  this  title,*  Mr. 
Chas.  Philip  Kains-Jackson  gives  au  account, 
more  or  less  illustrated,  of  the  various  antiquities 
scheduled  in  the  Ancient  Monuments  Bill.  It  is 
well  calculated  to  increase  the  interest  with 
which  these  important  vestigeB  of  bygone  times 
are  regarded,  and  to  contribute  to  their 
reverential  preservation.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  contributed  a preface,  a reprint  of  which 
in  our  columns  will  serve  the  common  cause  : — 

“ The  principal  sources  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress which  of  late  years  has  been  made  in  the 
science  of  prehistoric  archaeology  have  been,-— 

1.  The  riverdrift  gravels. 

2.  Caves  and  rock  shelters. 

3.  Shell  mounds. 

4.  Lake  dwellings. 

5.  Tumuli. 

G.  Megalithic  monuments. 

7.  Fortifications  and  ruined  dwellings. 

Of  these  the  last  three  are  dealt  with  in  the 
present  work. 

The  riverdrift  gravels,  perhaps,  present  the 
most  conclusive  proofs  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
man.  The  existence  of  the  human  race  is 
proved  by  the  presence  of  rude,  but  unmistak- 
able, stone  implements,  and  by  fragments  of 
bone ; the  contemporaneity  of  which  with  the 
gravel  itself  is  proved  by  their  identity  in  colour 
and  condition ; while  the  antiquity  alike  of  the 
implements,  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  gravels,  is 
proved  by  the  presence  and  nature  of  the  extinct 
animals,  by  the  changes  in  climate,  and  in  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  country,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  period  of  their  deposition. 

The  remains  found  in  caves  and  rock  shelters 
(though  doubtless  in  many  cases  of  great  age) 
offer,  perhaps,  less  eonclusive  evidence  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  more  perfect  condition  and  varied  nature  of 
the  objects  found,  they  throw  more  light  on  the 
social  condition  and  habits  of  our  predecessors. 
The  shell  mounds  of  Denmark  bring  us  to  a 
somewhat  more  recent,  though  still  very  remote 
period.  They  consist  of  shells  gradually  accumu- 
lated by  a race  of  men  who  lived  principally  on 
the  produce  of  the  sea,  though  partly  also  by  the 
chase.  The  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland  have 
proved  even  more  instructive.  Remains  of  lake 
villages  have  been  found  in  our  own  country,  but 
they  are  far  less  extensive  than  those  of 
Switzerland,  and  are  not  in  need  of  Parlia- 
mentary protection. 

The  last  three  classes,  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  work, — tumuli,  megalithic  remains,  and 
ruined  dwellings  and  fortifications, — are,  alas! 
rapidly  disappearing.  They  are,  indeed,  seldom 
destroyed  to  serve  any  important  purpose,  but 
are  utilised  as  manure,  road  metal,  or  building 
material,  or  perhaps  levelled  merely  because 
they  impede  the  plough. 

Surprise  has  frequently  been  expressed  that 
we  have  confined  ourselves  in  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Bill  to  monuments  of  this  character,  and 
have  omitted  ancient  castles,  abbeys,  and  other 
similar  remains.  On  consideration,  however,  it 
will,  I think,  be  felt  that  Mediceval  monuments 
require  to  be  dealt  with  in  a different  manner. 
In  the  first  place,  the  expense  would  be  much 
greater,  and  ought  to  be  borne  partly  by  local 
funds  and  individual  liberality;  secondly,  as 
repairs  would  from  time  to  time  be  required, 
questions  of  stylo  and  taste  would  arise  with 
which  no  central  Commission  could,  I think, 
satisfactorily  deal,  and  as  to  which  local  opinion 
ought  to  be  consulted. 

Some  archaeologists  are  of  opinion  that  we 
have  proofs  of  the  existence  of  man  in  Europe  at 
a time  anterior  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  even 
in  Miocene  times.  For  the  latter  view  the  evi- 
dence is,  in  my  judgment,  as  yet  very  inconclu- 
sive. On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I think,  more 
than  probable  that  the  advent  of  the  Glacial 
Period  found  man  already  in  possession  of 
Europe.  There  is  still,  however,  much  difference 
of  opinion  among  archaeologists  on  this  point. 

From  the  careful  study  of  the  remains  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  it  would  appear  that 
Prehistoric  Archceology  may  be  divided  into 
four  great  epochs. 

I.  That  of  the  Drift,  for  which  I have  pro- 
posed the  name  ‘ Palaeolithic  ’ ; when  man 
shared  the  possession  of  Europe  with  the  mam- 
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moth,  the  cave-bear,  the  woolly -haired  rhino- 
ceros, the  Irish  elk,  and  other  extinct  animals. 

II.  The  later,  or  polished,  Stone  Age,  for 
which  I have  proposed  the  name  ‘ Neolithic  ’ ; 
a period  characterised  by  beautiful  weapons  and 
instruments,  made  of  flint  and  other  kinds  of 
stone ; in  which,  however,  we  find  no  trace  of 
the  knowledge  of  any  metal,  excepting  gold, 
which  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  for 
ornaments.  For  these  two  periods  I suggested 
in  ‘ Prehistoric  Times  ’ the  terms  Palaeolithic 
and  Neolithio,  which  have  since  been  generally 
adopted. 

III.  Thej  Bronze  Age,  in  which  bronze  was 
used  for  arms  and  cutting  instruments  of  all 
kinds. 

IY.  The  Iron  Age,  in  which  that  metal  had 
superseded  bronze  for  arms,  axes,  knives,  &c. ; 
bronze,  however,  still  being  in  common  use  for 
ornaments,  and  frequently  also  for  the  handles 
of  swords  and  other  arms,  though  never  for  the 
blades. 

Stone,  however,  wa3  used  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  by  the  poor  not  only  in  the  Bronze 
but  even  in  the  Iron  period.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  use  of  stone  for  cutting  instruments  by 
the  word  chisel,  the  German  ‘ kiesel,’  a flint; 
from  which  many  English  place-names  are 
derived,  as  Chiselhurst,  Chiselbury,  the  Chesil 
Bank,  &c. 

In  the  first  or  Palaeolithic  period,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe  were  a rude  race  of  fishermen 
and  hunters.  They  clothed  themselves  in  skins. 
Their  implements  and  weapons  were  made  of 
wood,  bone,  horn,  and  stone ; the  stone  imple- 
ments being  rudely,  though  skilfully,  chipped 
out,  but  never  ground  or  polished.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  use  of  pottery  was  known. 
Even  at  this  early  period  Europe  was  occupied 
by  two  distinct  races  of  men. 

In  the  Neolithic  period  the  stone  implements 
are  in  many  cases  ground  or  polished.  The 
hatchets,  even  when  unground,  belong  to  diffe- 
rent forms  from  those  of  the  earlier  period  ; but 
some  of  the  simple  types  of  Btone  implements, 
such  as  flakes,  belong  to  both  periods.  In  this 
period  man  had  made  considerable  progress  : he 
had  invented  pottery,  domesticated  the  dog,  ox, 
sheep,  goat,  and  pig ; he  had  commenced  agri- 
culture, and  made  for  himself  rude  coverings  of 
woven  flax. 

The  Bronze  Age  is  characterised,  as  its  name 
denotes,  by  the  use  of  bronze  for  cutting  pur- 
poses, though  stone  also  was  by  no  means  re- 
linquished. The  pottery  is  better.  Gold,  amber, 
and  glass,  were  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Coins  and  letters  were  still  unknown. 

In  the  Iron  Age  the  use  of  that  metal  super- 
seded that  of  bronze  for  cutting  purposes. 
Silver,  lead,  and  zinc  were  discovered,  and 
letters  were  invented.  At  the  dawn  of  history 
we  find  Europe  already  in  the  Iron  Age  ; with 
traditions,  however,  of  the  earlier  periods. 

None,  I think,  of  the  monuments  scheduled  in 
our  Bill,  nor  any  of  a similar  character,  either 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  can  be  referred  to 
tho  first  period.  No  bones  of  a mammoth,  of 
a rhinoceros,  or  any  other  extinct  animal,  not 
even  of  a reindeer,  have  ever  been  found  in 
any  tumulas  or  dolmen  in  England,*  or  in  the 
West  of  Europe,  for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  representations  of  the  elephant 
found  on  some  of  the  Scotch  sculptured  stones 
certainly  do  not  refer  to  the  mammoth. 

But  if  our  tumuli  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
Palaeolithic  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  them  belong  to  the  Neolithic  Age ; 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  certainly  as  recent 
as  Saxon  times ; but  from  the  character  of  the 
remains  found  in  them  I am  disposed  to  refer 
those  which  cluster  round  Stonehenge  or  Abury, 
and  consequently  those  monuments  themselves, 
to  the  Bronze  Age. 

The  tumuli,  menhirs  or  standing  stones,  dol- 
mens or  stone  chambers,  stone  circles,  and  stone 
rows  or  avenues,  may  all,  I think,  be  considered 
as  part  of  one  common’plan.  The  great  majority 
were  tombs.  Some,  no  doubt,  are  memorial 
monuments;  some  were  temples ; but  the  idea 
and  plan  is  still  that  of  an  interment.  We  may 
regard  a perfect  megalithic  interment  as  having 
consisted  of  a stone  chamber,  communicating 
with  the  outside  by  a passage,  covered  with  a 
mound  of  earth,  surrounded  apd  supported  at 
the  circumference  by  a circle  of  stones,  and  in 
some  cases  surmounted  by  a stone  pillar  or 
‘ menhir.’  Sometimes,  however,  we  find  the 
central  chamber  standing  alone,  as  at  Kits  Coty 

* As  regards  Scotland,  the  case  is  doubtful,  remains  of 
the  reindeer  having  been  found  in  association  with  some 
of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  brochs, 


House,  near  Maidstone,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  ever  been  covered  by  a mound ; sometimes, 
especially,  of  course,  where  stone  was  scarce, — 
we  find  the  earthen  mound  alone;  sometimes 
only  the  menhir.  The  celebrated  stone  avenues 
of  Carnac,  in  Brittany,  and  the  stone  rows  of 
Abury,  may,  I think,  have  been  highly  developed 
specimens  of  the  entrance  passage  ; in  Stone- 
henge and  many  other  instances,  we  have  the 
stone  circle.  In  fact,  these  different  parts  of  the 
perfect  monument  are  found  in  every  combina- 
tion and  in  every  degree  of  development,  from 
the  slight  elevation,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
eye, — excepting,  perhaps,  when  it  is  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting 
sun, — to  the  gigantic  hill  of  Silbury  ; from  the 
small  stone  circle  to  the  stupendous  monuments 
of  Stonehenge  or  Abury. 

Even  now,  the  northern  races  of  men  live  in 
houses  formed  on  the  model  of  these  tombs. 
Having  to  contend  with  an  Arctic  climate,  they 
construct  a subterranean  chamber,  over  which 
they  pile  earth  for  the  sake  of  warmth ; and 
which,  for  the  same  reason,  communicates  with 
the  open  air,  not  directly,  but  by  means  of  a 
long  passage.  In  some  cases,  tumuli,  exactly 
resembling  these  modern  houses,  have  been  dis- 
covered. At  Godhavn,  for  instance,  in  Sweden, 
such  a grave  was  opened  in  1830,  and  the  dead 
were  found  sitting  round,  each  with  his  imple- 
ments, in  the  very  seats  which  doubtless  they 
had  often  occupied  when  alive.  Thus,  then,  in 
some  cases,  that  which  was  at  first  a house  at 
length  became  a tomb. 

So,  again,  the  tomb  in  the  same  way  becomes 
a temple.  The  Khasias  are  a primitive  people 
of  India,  who  even  now  construct  megalithic 
monuments  over  the  dead.  They  then  proceed 
to  offer  food  and  drink  to  the  deceased,  and  to 
implore  their  assistance.  If  after  praying  at  a 
particular  tomb  they  obtain  their  desires,  they 
return  again,  and  if  success  is  repeated,  this 
tomb  gradually  acquires  a certain  reputation, 
and  the  person  buried  in  it  becomes  more  or  less 
of  a deity.  When  a considerable  celebrity  has 
thus  been  acquired,  other  shrines  would  natur- 
ally be  consecrated  to  him  by  those  anxious  for 
his  assistance,  and  these  would  be  constructed 
on  the  model  of  the  first.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  tomb  from 
the  temple. 

I trust  that  one  result  of  the  present  work 
may  be  to  induce  many  to  visit  some  of  these 
ancient  remains.  Wiltshire,  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  especially  instructive.  In  three  days 
it  is  easy  to  see  Abury,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
great  sacred  places  of  England ; Stonehenge,  , 
which  is  probably  somewhat  more  recent ; Old 
Sarum,  once  our  most  important  city ; and,  , 
lastly,  Salisbury  itself.  Going  down  overnight,  , 
— say  on  a Thursday  evening, — to  the  pictur- 
esque old  town  of  Marlborough,  the  visitor 
would  begin  with  the  large  Castle  Mound,  and  I 
coming  Boon  within  sight  of  the  grand  Hill  of  i 
Salisbury,  leave  the  high  road  and  drive,  partly  i 
up  the  ancient  1 stone  row,’  into  the  venerable  : 
cirole  of  Abury,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  I 
our  great  national  monuments. 

There  he  would  walk  round  the  ancient  ! 
vallum,  he  would  search  out  the  remaining  stones  • 
among  the  cottages  and  farmsteads  ; wondering  ; 
at  the  mechanical  skill  which  could  have  moved  : 
such  ponderous  masses ; and  at  the  modern  ; 
barbarism  which  could  have  destroyed  such  : 
interesting,  I might  almost  say  sacred,  mouu-  • 
ments  of  the  past. 

From  Abury  he  would  pass  on,  crossing  the  i 
great  vallum  of  Waudsdyke,  which  he  would  : 
trace  on  each  side  of  the  road,  stretching  away  ; 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  he  would  t 
sleep  at  the  ancient  city  of  Devizes. 

The  next  day  he  might  cross  Salisbury  Plain  t 
to  Salisbury.  On  the  way  he  would  pass  Stone-  > 
henge,  tho  sanctity  of  which  is  attested,  not> 
only  by  its  own  evidence,  but  by  the  tumuli  1 
which  cluster  reverently  around  it.  At  Old' 
Sarum  he  would  for  the  first  time  come  across  i 
real  and  written  history.  Lastly,  at  Salisbury,, 
he  would  see  one  of  our  most  beautiful  cathe- ; 
drals,  and  an  excellect  museum,  which  we  owe 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Blackmore,  while  for  thei 
admirable  ammgement  of  it  we  are  indebted  to: 
Mr.  Stevens. 

No  one,  I think,  who  has  had  the  advantage: 
of  making  such  au  expedition,  and  visiting  anyi 
of  these  monuments,  could  see  them  perish' 
without  deep  regret.  In  the  eloquent  words  of 
Ruskin,  with  which  I will  conclude,  ‘ The  dead 
still  have  their  right  in  them  [these  monuments] ; 
that  which  they  laboured  for,  the  praise  of 
achievement,  or  the  expression  of  religious 
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feeling,  or  whatsoever  else  it  might  be  whioh 
they  intended  to  be  permanent,  we  have  no 
right  to  obliterate.  What  we  have  ourselves 
built  we  are  at  liberty  to  throw  down,  but  what 
other  men  gave  their  strength  and  wealth  and 
life  to  accomplish,  their  right  over  does  not  pass 
away  with  their  death ; still  less  is  the  right  to 
the  use  of  what  they  have  left  vested  in  us  only. 
It  belongs  to  all  their  successors.” 


A VISIT  TO  THE  ART-UNION  OF 
LONDON. 

In  this  same  month  last  year  the  new  and 
handsome  home  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  again  this  season 
its  galleries  are  opened  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
pictures  purchased  by  the  fortunate  prize- 
holders. 

The  admirable  architect  who  planned  this 
structure  is,  alas ! no  more,  but  his  name  remains 
imperishably  connected  with  it.  In  the  annual 
report  of  this  year,  as  “In  Memoriam ,”  the 
following  paragraph  appears  : — “ The  world  of 
art  has  not  for  a long  time  lost  one  of  its  mem- 
bers for  whom  so  widely-spread  and  deeply-felt 
regret  has  been  caused  as  for  Mr.  E.  Barry.  The 
Council  have  determined  to  place  in  their  new 
building  a tablet  commemorating  his  connexion 
with  this  structure,  not  only  as  being  the  last 
work  of  the  lamented  architect,  and  ably  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  the  society,  but 
because  the  Council  feel  that, — in  the  case  of 
public  buildings  generally  in  England,  there  is  a 
lamentable  remissness  in  commemorating  the 
architects  who  designed  them.  A painter,  as  a 
general  rule,  takes  care  to  put  his  name  in  the 
corner  of  his  picture,  a sculptor  cuts  his  name 
somewhere  on  the  base  of  his  work,  an  engrav- 
ing generally  bears  both  painter’s  and  engraver’s 
names,  a poem  or  a history  usually  has  the 
author’s  name  on  the  title-page;  but  in  a building 
we  may  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  search  in  vain 
for  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  whatever  amount  of  gratification 
we  may  derive  from  its  contemplation.”  Since 
then  the  tablet  has  been  set  up,  and  can  be  seen 
by  all. 

I he  Art-Union  seems  to  take  every  year  a 
firmer  hold  on  the  public,  and  its  ramifications 
now  extend  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
We  hear  that  in  India,  Japan,  Natal,  Ballarat, 
Constantinople,  some  fortunate  individual  has 
become  possessed  of  an  interesting  work  of  art 
from  the  mother  country,  and  the  installation 
of  the  Art-Union  of  London  in  such  a home  as 
its  present  home  is  more  convincing  than  any 
verbose  article  could  be  that  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  the  Committee  have  not  only  brought 
financial  success,  but  have  succeeded  in  dif- 
fusing a greater  love  of  art  amongst  a class 
who  at  one  time  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to 
obtain  reproductions  of  the  works  of  such  men 
as  Maclise,  Frith,  Ward,  &c.  And  the  Com- 
mittee go  on  hoping  that  in  time  it  will 
permeate  to  a class  by  whom  the  knowledge  of 
the  high  and  noble  in  art  is  sadly  needed,  and 
lead  them  to  seek  in  art  an  elevating  pleasure. 
Aud  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  in  time  the  sym- 
pathies of  what  we  term  the  “ mass  ” were 
enlisted,  it  would  be  good  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  artists  also.  The  honest  spontaneity 
of  sympathy  or  feeling  with  the  meaning  of 
what  the  artist  wishes  to  embody  in  his  picture 
on  the  part  of  people  to  whom  art-jargon  is 
unknown  might  now  and  then  be  more  valuable 
than  the  hyper-criticism  of  the  quasi-initiated. 
And  the  constant  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
some  of  the  best  masters  will  do  more  to  spread 
a love  of  art,  pure  and  simple,  than  getting 
bewildered  by  much  of  the  msthetio  talk  of  the 
day. 

We  would  now  take  a glance  at  the  present 
exhibition  itself,  and  we  turn  naturally  first  of  all 
to  the  200Z.  prize  won  by  Mr.  Webb,  and  selected 
by  him  from  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  It 
is  by  George  Cole,  the  father  of  a better. known 
son,  and  is  a veiy  charming  picture.  A group 
or  cattle  are  reposing  on  some  low-lying 
meadows  near  a Btream  ; the  sun  is  setting  with 
a deep  golden  light  in  the  evening  sky.  There  is 
a calm  aud  repose  quite  refreshing  about  it.  In 
nice  contrast,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
w the  15°i-  prize».  “ Iu  a Welsh  Valley,”  by  F. 

W.  Hulme.  The  tints  are  here  more  sober;  you 
feel  the  air  is  cool  and  tempered ; a little 
stream  breaks  up,  brawling  amidst  broken 
pieces  of  brown  rock,  and  the  angler  prepares 
his  line.  Wales,  indeed,  seems  to  offer  never- 
ending  temptations  to  the  painter,  and 


are  not  surprised  to  find  some  more  excellent 
subjects  from  this  favoured  spot.  The  “ Torrent 
Walk,  Dolgelly,”  by  R.  Harwood,  is  especially 
noticeable.  The  stream  which  has  left  its  home 
(seen  in  a misty  bloom  in  the  far  distance),  as  it 
rushes  on  its  course  swirling  over  the  rocky 
stones,  is  lashed  into  a perfect  torrent  of 
foam,  rendered  with  a truth  and  lightness 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  from  white  paint.  For 
the  lOoZ.  prize,  we  have  “ Near  Tintagel,  Corn- 
wall,” by  Thos.  S.  Croxford,  from  the  Royal 
Academy.  We  pass  on  from  Cornwall  to  “ Hart 
o’Corrie,  Isle  of  Skye,”  by  Alfred  W.  Williams.  We 
turn  to  have  a look  at  the  “ Market  Boats  on  the 
Maas,  Holland  (by  G.  S.  Walters),  lying  lazily, 
“ Dutchily,”  on  the  sunlit  water,  a thorough 
contrast  to  the  lively  time  the  “ Ramsgate  Life- 
boat (by  T.  R.  Miles)  seems  to  be  having. 
“Early  Morning  in  the  Tyrol”  makes  one  long 
to  be  off  from  August  in  London.  Through  a 
veil  of  fleeoy-white  clouds  the  rose-tipped  moun- 
tains are  seen,  and  a brawling  rivulet  released 
“ from  Winter’s  icy  chain  ” rushes  past  a little 
group  of  pine  - trees.  “ San  Giovanni  Paolo, 
Venice,”  by  Alfred  Pollentine ; “the  Limpid 
Stream,”  by  A.  de  Breanski ; some  itinerant 
merchants  wandering  down  a country  road 
whilst  night  is  coming  on,  by  Leopold  Rivers ; 
two  pleasant  genre  pictures  : one  a Grecian  girl 
defending  “ Love’s  Messenger, — a dove,  by  C. 
J.  Durham ; the  other,  a pretty  girl  singing  “A 
New  Song,”  by  F.  Slooombe,  are  all  good. 
Startling  (as  the  head  seems  to  stand  out  from 
the  frame)  though  not  so  pleasant,  is  a 
“ Study  from  Life,”  by  F.  Bramley.  Time  and 
space  only  permit  ns  to  give  a few  words  to  the 
water-colours.  “ The  Lenden-road,  Lincoln,”  by 
John  O’Connor,  is  excellent ; “St.  Barnabas, 
Venice,’  by  William  Callow;  “A  Pool  on  the 
Glaslyn,  at  Beddgelert,”  by  Jackson  Curnock ; 

“ Monteleone,”  by  C.  Vacher,  are  all  deserving  of 
praise,  and  we  are  sorry  space  does  not  admit 
of  noticing  more  at  length  the  various  works 
grouped  together.  We  can  only,  in  addition,  wish 
the  Art-Union  ever-increasing  success  in  its 
high  aims  and  in  its  energetic  work. 

Carleon. 


WOOD  PAVING  AND  SCAVENGERING. 
In  a published  report  on  wood-paving  works 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  the  parish  of 
Kensington,  dated  24th  May,  1880,  some 
statistics  are  given  which  may  be  useful  to 
inquirers.  The  surveyor  (Mr.  Weaver)  says 
“The  advantages  of  wood-paving,— -its  ap- 
pearance, cleanliness,  comfort,  quietness,  &o.t 
need  not  be  dilated  on,  but  I would  direct 
attention  to  one  point,  viz.,  scavengering.  Proper 
attention  to  this  one  work  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a wood-paved  road  in  order  to 
insure  cleanliness  and  safety  in  travelling,  but 
while  this  work  involves  a greater  outlay  for 
labour  than  a macadamised  road,  the  refuse 
swept  off  is  very  much  less,  and  easier  to  eet 
rid  of. 

The  committee  are  well  aware  of  the  increas- 
ing  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  road  slop, 
especially  in  the  south  district  of  the  parish, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  will,  I believe,  be 
but  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  sweepings 
off  wood-paving.  The  refuse  from  Brompton- 
road  now  fetches  51.  per  barge-load,  or  a net 
profit  of  31.  per  barge,  after  deducting  expense 
of  loading  6ame. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  fair  to  assume  that 
in  the  future  such  a price  would  always  be 
obtainable,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
refuse  from  wood-paved  roads  will  always  be 
more  readily  disposed  of  than  macadam  slop. 
At  the  present  time,  while  the  former  com- 
mands 51.  a freight,  the  vestry  has  to  pay  51.  a 
freight  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  and  this  propor- 
tionate cost  of  disposal  will,  I have  no  doubt, 
hold  good  in  the  future.” 


English.  Engineers  in  Northern  Italy.— 

The  line  of  tramway  from  Vicenza  to  Valdagno- 
Arzignano  and  the  mines  of  Pulli  was  in- 
augurated on  Monday  week.  This  line  of  tram- 
way is  very  important  on  account  of  the  large 
mineral-water  establishment  at  Recoaro,  a village 
on  the  hills,  about  six  miles  north-west  of  Val- 
dagno,  which  is  visited  by  over  9,000  people 
annually.  The  laying  of  the  line,  which  is 
twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  was  commenced 
in  April  last,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  R.  F. 
Mackenzie,  civil  engineer,  of  Milan.  The  rails 
are  of  the  Vignoles  type,  and  weigh  42  lb.  per 
yard ; the  engines  are  principally  English. 


THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Tiie  Central  Institution,  as  our  readers  have 
been  informed,  is  to  be  erected  on  land  here- 
tofore belonging  to  the  1851  Commissioners  at 
South  Kensington.  On  the  6th  inst.  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Institute  elected  Mr. 
Waterhouse  to  be  the  architect  of  the  new 
building,  having  in  view  the  fact  that  his  expe- 
rience in  such  buildings  has  been  large.  50,0001. 
is  the  sum  he  will  have  to  spend. 


THE  EDGWARE  HOUSE  ESTATE. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  was  the  sum  offered 
and  refused  for  the  above  estate  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  on  Tuesday  last,  when  it  was  submitted 
for  sale  by  Messrs.  E.  & H.  Lumley.  The  pro- 
perty was  described  as  Edgware  House  and 
Little  Stanmore  Farm,  containing  334  acres  of 
land,  forming  a very  desirable  freehold  building 
estate  in  the  Edgware-road,  eight  miles  from  the 
Marble  Arch,  and  six  miles  from  Kilburn.  The 
conditions  were  that  the  property  was  first  to 
be  offered  in  one  lot,  and  if  not  sold  then  to  be 
offered  in  five  lots.  In  introducing  the  property 
the  auctioneer  stated  that  there  was  a present 
rental  of  1,200Z.  from  a part  of  the  estate  only, 
with  a certain  prospective  increase.  Thirty 
thousand  pounds  was  first  offered,  increasing  to 
50,000Z.,  on  which  the  auctioneer  adverted  to  its 
dose  proximity  to  London,  stating  it  was  well 
worth  80,000Z.  at  the  least.  There  was,  however, 
no  further  advance,  and  it  was  withdrawn  as  a 
whole,  and  offered  again  in  five  lots.  For  the 
first  lot,  71  aores  14,8001.  was  offered,  and  for 
the  next  lot,  containing  100  acres,  11.900Z.  was 
bid,  but  both  were  declined.  For  the  remaining 
three  lots  no  offers  were  made. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  ESTATES 
AT  LEYTONSTONE,  WOOD-GREEN,  AND 
WALTHAMSTOW. 

During  the  past  week  upwards  of  150  plots 
of  building  land  have  been  sold  on  the  Cedars 
Estate,  at  Leytonstone,  near  “ The  Avenues,” 
Epping  Forest ; the  Bowes  Park  Estate,  Wood- 
green  ; and  on  a similar  estate  which  has  been 
laid  out  at  Walthamstow ; the  aggregate  pro- 
ceeds of  the  several  sales  amounting  to  upwards 
of  13.000Z. 

The  sale  of  the  Cedars  Estate,  at  Leytonstone, 
which  took  place  at  the  Working  Men’s  Hall, 
at  Stratford,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  & Morris, 
comprised  109  plots,  being  the  last  portion  of 
the  estate.  Upwards  of  100  plots  were  sold 
only  a few  weeks  ago,  realising  the  sum  of 
8,8701,  and  on  several  of  these  plots  building 
has  already  been  commenced.  The  sale  of  the 
last  portion  of  the  estate,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  4th  instant,  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended, with  an  active  demand  for  the  different 
plots,  which,  with  eight  exceptions,  were  all 
sold  at  what  were  considered  good  prices.  The 
plots  facing  the  several  roads  which  have  been 
laid  out  on  the  estate  for  private  houses, 
having  frontages  varying  from  16  ft.  to  22  ft., 
and  from  70  ft.  to  120  ft.  in  depth,  fetched 
prices  ranging  from  55 1.  to  86Z.  each.  Some 
of  the  plots  sold,  however,  contained  a much 
larger  superficial  area,  and  realised  consider- 
ably higher  prices  than  those  above  quoted. 
The  highest  sum  obtained  during  the  sale  was 
400Z.  for  a plot  abutting  on  the  Forest,  and 
specially  reserved  for  a tavern.  It  occupies  a 
prominent  corner  position,  having  a frontage 
of  51  ft.  to  the  Ferndale-road,  and  abutting  on 
the  Forest  to  the  extent  of  80  ft.  A corner- 
shop  plot,  having  a frontage  of  30  ft.  to  the 
high-road,  by  a return  frontage  of  124  ft.  to  the 
Ferndale-road,  was  sold  for  293Z. ; and  another 
corner-shop  plot,  having  also  a frontage  to  the 
high-road,  of  26  ft.,  and  a return  frontage  to 
Ferndale-road,  of  89  ft.,  realised  240Z. ; and  an 
adjoining  plot,  having  a frontage  of  22  ft.  to  the 
high-road,  and  a depth  of  95  ft.,  fetched  210Z. 
Eight  other  shop-plots  were  sold  at  prices  from 
184Z.  up  to  192Z.  each.  The  entire  proceeds  of 
the  sale  amounted  to  9,017Z.,  the  entire  estate 
having  realised, — with  the  proceeds  of  the  pre- 
vious sale, — an  aggregate  sum  of  17,8S7Z.  The 
number  of  houses  and  shops  on  the  estate,  when 
the  several  buildings  are  completed,  will  be 
about  220,  with  an  estimated  new  population  of 
about  1,200  persons. 

On  the  following  evening  (Thursday,  August 
6th),  a similar  sale  of  building  land  on  the 
Bowes  Park  Estate,  at  Wood-green,  took  place 
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at  the  Nightingale  Hotel,  Wood-green,  by  Mr. 
G.  Searle,  auctioneer  and  estate  agent,  of  Seven 
Sisters-road,  Finsbury  Park.  This  is  a very 
large  and  important  estate,  containing  an  area 
of  upwards  of  sixty  acres  in  extent,  which  has 
recently  been  laid  out  for  building  upon,  no  fewer 
than  ten  spacious  new  roads  having  been  formed, 
whioh  stretch  across  and  intersect  the  estate  at 
right  angles.  The  estate  lieB  to  the  east  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace  and  Park  and  the  Wood-green 
Station,  and  is  described  as  within  half  an 
hour’s  ride  of  London,  by  the  Great  Northern, 
North  London,  and  Great  Eastern  Railways. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  plots 
on  the  estate,  when  fully  laid  out,  will  be  about 
600.  Of  these,  about  250  plots  have  already 
been  sold,  and  building  upon  them  is  at  present 
going  forward.  The  number  of  plots  offered 
at  last  week’s  sale  was  seventy,  the  several 
plots  having  frontages  from  18  ft.  to  22  ft.  each, 
with  a depth  of  from  90  ft.  to  150  ft.  Most  of 
the  plots  were  sold,  the  prices  ranging  from  641. 
to  841.  each,  whilst  a number  of  corner  plots 
realised  from  951.  to  1501.  each.  Some  of  the 
purchasers  took  as  many  as  five  and  six  plots  at 
each  purchase.  The  proceeds  of  the  evening’s 
sale  amounted  to  about  4,5651. 

On  the  same  evening,  thirty-three  plots  of 
building  land,  on  an  estate  at  Walthamstow, 
were  likewise  offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  It.  J.  Collier, 
at  the  Chequers  Inn,  Walthamstow.  The  several 
plots  were  stated  to  have  frontages  of  from 
18  ft.  to  20  ft.,  and  a depth  of  from  80  ft.  to 
100  ft.  One  of  the  stipulations  was  that  the 
trade  of  an  innkeeper,  victualler,  or  retailer  of 
wine,  spirits,  or  beer,  either  under  grocer’s 
licence  or  any  kind  of  licence  whatsoever,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  carried  on  on  any  plot  on 
the  estate.  Another  stipulation  provided  that 
no  house  on  the  estate  was  to  be  of  less  than 
3001.  and  3501.  value  as  its  first  cost  in  materials 
and  labour.  Several  shop  plots  fronting  Marsh- 
street  realised  from  2001.  to  2501.  each,  and 
the  plots  for  private  houses  an  average  of  651. 
each. 


PROPERTY  IN  DOCTORS’  COMMONS. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  inBt.,  Messrs.  Reynolds  & 
Eason  sold  several  lots  of  freehold  and  leasehold 
property  at  the  Auction  Mart.  The  property 
consisted  of  the  freehold  business  premises, 
Numbers  39,  40,  and  41,  St.  Andrew’s-hill, 
Carter-lane,  at  present  let  upon  leases  at  the 
aggregate  annual  rental  of  1851.,  but  estimated 
to  be  worth  3801.  per  annum  at  the  expiration 
of  the  several  leases.  They  were  in  the  first 
instance  put  up  in  one  lot,  and  5,2001.  being  the 
highest  offer,  they  were  withdrawn,  and  next 
offered  in  three  separate  lots.  No.  40,  St.  An- 
arew’B-hill,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
Judd,  printers,  at  the  rent  of  501.  per  annum,  on 
a lease  expiring  in  ten  years,  was  sold  for  1,5701. 
The  adjoining  premises,  No.  41,  St.  Andrew’s- 
hill,  were  also  sold  for  1,3501.  They  are  at 
present  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Sutton,  at  the 
rent  of  451.  per  annum,  and  held  on  lease  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  eight  years. 


INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company  (Limited)  was 
held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  9th  inst.,  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  bart.,  M.P.,  presiding.  A 
dividend  of  5 per  cent,  was  deolared,  which  will 
absorb  10,6251.,  and  3,5381.  was  carried  to 
reserve.  The  total  number  of  dwellings  in 
occupation  and  in  course  of  erection  was  re- 
ported as  3,921,  for  the  accommodation  of  about 
19,000  persons.  In  the  crowded  parish  of 
Bethnal-green  alone,  where  many  houses  had 
been  absorbed  for  railway  purposes,  Btreet  im- 
provements, and  for  the  erection  of  manufac- 
turing premises,  166  old  houses  had  been  pulled 
down  to  form  sites  for  the  company’s  improved 
dwellings,  and  the  new  buildings  in  this  parish 
amount  to  a rateable  annual  value  of  9,5001. 

In  this  same  parish,  the  Bethnal-green  House 
Property  Association  are  quietly  and  unobtru- 
sively doing  a work  which  greatly  improves  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  parish,  whilst  it  returns 
the  Association  a fair  interest  on  their  capital 
invested,  and  provides  for  a class  of  tenants  to 
whom  the  arrangements  and  bare  distempered 
walls  of  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  are 
distasteful.  This  Association  is  composed  of 
local  tradesmen,  who  utilise  their  local  know- 
ledge in  purchasing  reasonably  ruinous  old  pro- 
perty, consisting  frequently  of  small  one-story 


cottages,  with  front  gardens  situate  in  culs-de- 
sac  of  very  narrow  dimensions.  Pulling  these 
down,  they  widen  the  court,  and  if  possible  open 
out  the  ends  and  erect  new  three-story  buildings, 
with  three-room  tenements  on  each  floor,  each 
separately  provided  with  ranges,  larders,  coal- 
bins,  sinks,  water-supply,  and  other  domestic 
conveniences.  The  drainage  from  the  houseB  is 
delivered  over  open  external  traps,  so  as  to  be 
completely  out  off  from  the  sewer.  The  houses 
are  economically  built  and  managed,  and  are  let 
rapidly.  The  latest  operations  of  the  society 
are  at  “ Gale’s  Gardeus,”  heretofore  a most 
unsanitary  area.  The  tenders  for  the  new 
buildings  here  have  been  inserted  from  time  to 
time  in  this  journal.  The  new  houses  built  or 
in  course  of  erection  number  thirty-five.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  of  Limehouse, 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston  being  the  architects. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S  SURPLUS  LANDS. 

On  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  Messrs.  Prickett, 
Venables,  & Co.  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  a quantity  of  freehold  building  land,  near 
King’s-cross,  being  a portion  of  the  surplus  pro- 
perty of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 
The  property  was  stated  to  have  frontages  to 
Randall’8-row,  Junction-road,  James-street,  and 
East-street,  containing  altogether  an  area  of 
about  61,000  superficial  feet.  It  was  stated 
that  the  railway  company  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  authorities  of  the  parish  of 
Islington  for  the  latter  to  make  up  the  roads 
and  footpaths,  and  also  to  put  in  the  necessary 
sewers  abutting  upon  the  property,  at  the  cost 
of  the  railway  company.  The  property  waB 
divided  into  nine  lots.  A corner  plot,  situated 
at  Stroud's-vale,  close  to  York-road,  King’s- 
cross,  possessing  two  frontages  of  96  ft.  and 
91  ft.  respectively,  was  Bold  for  6101.  An  ad- 
joining lot,  having  a frontage  to  Randall’s-row 
of  35  ft.,  and  a depth  of  60  ft.,  realised  265J. 
Another  plot,  of  Bimilar  dimensions,  abutting 
upon  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Victoria 
Dwellings  Association,  was  also  Bold  for  2651. 
A plot,  having  a frontage  of  35  ft.  upon  J unction- 
road,  and  a depth  of  64  ft.,  fetched  2751. ; and  a 
corner-plot,  having  a frontage  of  65  ft.  to  Junc- 
tion-road, and  34  ft.  to  James-street,  and  in- 
cluding the  materials  of  two  cottages  standing 
upon  the  ground,  was  sold  for  4251. 


THE  UTILISATION  OF  LONDON 
SEWAGE. 

A Bill  with  the  above  object  has  just  now 
received  the  Royal  assent.  It  is  termed  “ The 
Dagenham  and  District  Farmers  (optional) 
Sewage  Utilisation  Act,”  and  authorises  the 
formation  of  a company  and  the  construction  of 
works  for  the  delivery  of  London  sewage  to  the 
occupiers  of  some  9,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
Essex  side  of  the  Thames  between  Barking  and 
Wennington.  Mr.  Peregrine  Birch  is  the 
engineer  to  the  Act.  The  essence  of  the  project 
is  pointed  to  in  the  word  “optional”  in  the 
title.  The  farmer  or  market  gardener  will  draw 
sewage  only  when  he  requires  it,  and  the  com- 
pany  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  take  the 
sewage  except  when  they  can  dispose  of  it. 
The  Act  confirms  a thirty  years’  agreement 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by  which, 
in  consideration  of  a half-share  in  the  profits  of 
the  concern  (beyond  5 per  cent.)  the  Board 
undertakes  to  supply  the  company  with  any 
quantity  of  Bewage  up  to  60,000,000  gallons  a 
day. 

The  promoters  of  the  company  have  ascer- 
tained to  their  satisfaction  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful market-gardeners  in  the  district  spend 
as  much  as  151.  and  201.  per  annum  an  acre  in 
London  and  other  manures,  and  are  advised 
that  they  can,  consistently  with  a very  hand- 
some profit,  supply  and  distribute  sewage  con- 
taining by  analysis  201.  worth  of  manure  at  a 
charge  of  about  21.  The  works  proposed  will 
be  capable  of  supplying  that  amount  to  every 
acre  of  the  district  during  the  six  dryest  months 
of  the  year.  The  addition  of  the  sewage  to  the 
rainfall  of  Essex,  it  is  said,  will  raise  the  total 
moisture  of  the  soil  to  something  like  that  of 
parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  which 
countries  are  well  known  to  furnish  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  vegetable  supply  of  London. 
The  higher  ground  (about  two-thirds  of  the 
district),  to  which  the  sewage  will  have  to  be 
pumped,  consists  almost  entirely  of  market- 


garden  farms.  The  lower  ground  (about  one" 
third  of  the  district)  will  be  supplied  by  gravity. 
It  is  now  devoted  to  cattle  grazing,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  when  this  cheap  means  of 
resuscitation  is  provided,  the  tenants  will  be 
allowed  to  mow  several  crops  a year,  and  dairy 
farming  on  a large  Beale  will  be  introduced.  An 
opportune  outlet  is  thus  offered  for  the  150,000 
cows  which  now  occupy  sheds  within  the  metro- 
polis, and  for  whioh  the  owners  are  driven  in 
many  cases  to  Beek  other  accommodation  by 
reason  of  recent  humane  and  sanitary  legisla- 
tion, which  has  resulted  in  the  licensing  and 
inspection  of  all  cowhouses  in  London.  The 
belief  that  a remarkable  increase  in  the  return 
from  the  grass  land  of  the  district  will  be  brought 
about  is  supported  by  the  experience  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom 
where  sewage  can  be  used  in  as  large  or  small 
quantities  as  desired,  and  where  the  meadows 
are  let  annually  at  an  average  rent  of  about  25 1. 
an  acre. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  150,0001.,  in 
101.  shares.  The  analytical  value  of  the  sewage 
at  their  disposal  is  said  to  be  about  1,000,0001.  a 
year,*  but  the  promoters  say  they  will  be  well 
content  to  sell  ic  at  a tithe  of  its  analytical 
value,  even  if  they  only  do  business  during  a 
small  portion  of  the  year.  This  company  may 
divert  the  bulk  of  the  sewage  from  the  river,  at 
any  rate  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year, 
and  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  knowing  the 
summer  condition  of  the  river  that  they  would 
then  have  accomplished  a great  public  good. 


IMPERIAL  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING, 
JAPAN. 

Sie, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a paper 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  entitled  “ Buildings  for 
Secondary  Educational  Purposes,”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Builder  of  the  10th  and  17tli  of 
April  last.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Robins  dwells  at 
length  on  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements 
in  the  Physical  Department  of  the  Imperial 
College  of  Engineeriog  of  Tokio  (Yedo),  Japan, 
and  on  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  there. 
The  writer  at  the  same  time  giveB  a plan  and 
detail  drawings  of  the  same,  and  I must  express 
my  surprise  that  an  architectural  paper  such  as 
the  Builder  Bhonld  publish  drawings  of  a new 
building  and  its  fittings  without  the  signature 
or  sanction  of  the  architect. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
Japanese  Government,  while  behaving^  with 
great  liberality  to  their  foreign  employes,  are 
averse  to  the  publication  of  any  of  the  designs 
made  by  those  in  their  employ. 

This,  you  will  understand,  is  a sufficient 
reason  in  itself  to  explain  why  I should  object 
to  any  drawings  of  public  buildings  I have  de- 
signed being  published.  The  writer  of  the 
paper  is  perhaps  not  aware,  when  giving  Mr. 
Ayrton  sole  credit  for  usmg  benches  fitted  up 
so  that  the  pupils  can  repeat  the  experiments  ; 
made  by  the  professor, — “ which  iB  believed  to  be  : 
unique  of  its  kind,” — that  others  before  him 
employed  the  same  means  for  instructing  their  i 
pupils  (Professor  Williamson,  of  King’s  College, 
for  example). 

Before  the  Physical  Department  Buildings  : 
were  thought  of,  the  chemical  class-room  of  the  : 
Imperial  College  of  Engineering  was  fitted  up 
with  similar  benches. 

As  much,  if  not  more,  credit  is  due  to  the  i 
principal,  Mr.  Henry  Dyer,  and  to  Dr.  Divers,  i 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  than  to  Mr.  W.  E.  1 
Ayrton,  for  the  happy  results  whioh  that  gentle- 
man’s friends  would  claim  for  him  alone. 

C.  A.  Chastel  de  Boinville, 

Architect  to  the  Hoard  of  Public  Works  of  Japan. 

11,  Yamato  Yashiki  Tokio  (Yedo),  Japan, 

18th  June,  1880. 


A Local  Government  Board  Inquiry; 

was  held  a few  days  ago  at  Bacup  by  Mr.i 
R.  T.  C.  Hildyard,  on  the  application  of  thei 
Bacup  Sanitary  Authority,  to  borrow  the  sum 
of  1,9001.  for  street  improvements  in  counexioni 
with  a new  bridge  over  the  river  Irwell.  The; 
plans  were  produced  and  explained  by  Mr.  Johm 
Wilson,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the  Board,  who  also; 
furnished  the  inspector  with  particulars  respect- 
ing the  population,  rateable  value,  and  water 
supply  of  the  district.  Mr.  John  Haworth,  oft 
Lane,  opposed  part  of  the  scheme. 

* It  fcas  been  calculated  that  the  sewage  of  one  person 
per  year  is  worth  analytically  between  8s.  and  It's. 
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THE  EMPLOYEES’  LIABILITY  BILL. 

Tiie  House  of  Commons  went  into  Committee 
on  this  Bill  last  week.  The  greater  part  of  the 
first  sitting  was  oocupied  by  a discussion  of  the 
exaot  meaning  to  be  attached  to  “ stock,"  for 
the  defects  of  which  an  employer  is  to  be  made 
liable,  and  which  it  was  pointed  out  might 
apply  to  live  stock,  and  might  make  a farmer 
liable  for  injuries  by  a mad  bull  or  for  acci- 
dents caused  by  a horse  with  a diseased  fet- 
lock, &o.  Mr.  Dodson,  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  said  he  did  not  care  muoh 
about  the  word,  and  was  willing  either  to  leave 
it  out  or  to  limit  it  to  Btock-in-trade.  The  Com- 
mittee declined,  on  a division,  by  158  to  82  to 
leave  out  the  word,  and,  on  Mr.  Dodson’s 
motion.it  was  restricted  to  stock-in-trade ; but 
a motion  of  Mr.  Gregory  to  exclude  live  stock- 
in-trade  was  negatived.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  Mr.  Broadhurst  objected  to  the  Bill  being 
so  narrowed  as  to  exclude  agricultural  labourers 
from  its  benefits.  An  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  with  the  object  of  limiting  the 
employer’s  liability  to  the  person  specially 
oharged  with  his  authority,  and  standing  to- 
wards the  workmen  in  the  position  of  the 
employer,  was,  after  a long  discussion,  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Craig  moved  in  clause  1,  page  1,  line  10, 
after  “him”  to  insert  “or  in  mining  or  other 
dangerous  employments  where  it  may  be  im- 
possible or  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents, by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person 
in  the  service  of  the  employer,  except  such 
workmen  as  may  be  engaged  in  the  same  work- 
ing place,  and  working  together  as  partners 
with  the  person  injured.” — This  amendment 
was  negatived,  Mr.  Dodson  refusing,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  to  accept  it. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dodson,  an  amendment 
was  introduced  limiting  compensation  to  cases 
of  injury  Buffered  by  a workman  in  consequence 
of  his  having  obeyed  directions  of  any  person 
to  whom  for  the  time  being  he  was  bound  to 
submit. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  on  a proposal 
by  Mr.  Morley  to  introduce  a sub-section  ex- 
tending a workman’s  claim  for  compensation  to 
cases  where  personal  injury  had  been  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of 
his  employer  engaged  in  a branch  of  such  service 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  in  which  the  work- 
man was  employed.  This  proposal  received  wide 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  It  was  at 
first  resisted  by  Mr.  Dodson,  but  eventually  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  offered  as  a compromise 
to  “ favourably  consider  ” on  report  a clause  by 
Mr.  Morley,  adapting  the  amendment  to  the 
particular  case  of  railway  servants.  On  a 
division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  175 
votes  against  75. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin  then  moved  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  Bill  should  not  have 
jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a mutual  insurance 
fund  existed  between  employers  and  employds- 
This  was  negatived  without  a division,  and 
Clause  1 was,  without  further  discussion, 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryce’s  amendment  on  clause  2,  to  leave 
out  sub-section  3,  which  deprives  the  workman 
of  compensation  who  has  been  guilty  of  con- 
tributory negligence,  was  accepted  by  the  law 
officers,  on  the  ground  that  the  case  was  already 
sufficiently  provided  for  at  common  law,  and  in 
the  end  it  was  agreed  to. 

At  the  end  of  clause  2 Mr.  Robertson  proposed 
to  raise  the  question  of  assuranoe  by  an  amend- 
ment, but  after  some  conversation  it  was 
agreed  to  defer  it. 

Mr.  Craig  moved  to  omit  the  remainder  of 
Clause  2,  beginning  from  the  word  “ employer  ” 
on  line  19,  which  provided  that  the  workman 
should  be  responsible  unless  he  gave  notice  of 
any  defect  to  a superior,  even  if  not  his 
employer.  The  amendment  was  negatived. 

On  Clause  3 the  limitation  of  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  granted  was  discussed  at 
some  length.  Mr.  Barnes  proposed  a maximum 
of  100Z.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
and  Mr.  Barnes  did  not  press  his  motion  to  a 
division. 

Mr.  Burt  proposed  to  substitute  five  years’ 
earnings  for  the  three  years  fixed  in  the  Bill  as 
the  maximum.  Mr.  Dodson,  who  was  supported 
by  Sir  R.  Cross,  declined  to  assent  to  this,  and 
on  a division  it  was  negatived  by  164  to  71. 
Another  division  was  taken  on  the  question  that 
the  clause  stand  part  of  the  bill,  which  was 
oarried  by  204  to  74. 

On  Clause  4,  which  provides  that  notice  of 


action  shall  be  given  within  Bix  weeks  of  the 
injury,  Mr.  Norwood  moved  to  substitute  that 
notice  of  the  injury  should  be  given  within  six 
weeks.  After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Dodson 
accepted  the  amendment. 

On  Clause  5,  which  allows  actions  to  be 
brought  into  court  without  power  for  either 
party  to  apply  for  removal  to  a superior  court, 
Mr.  Hinde  Palmer  moved  an  amendment  that 
when  common  employment  was  pleaded  the 
judge  would  reserve  the  point  for  the  jury;  but, 
after  some  discussion,  did  not  press  it,  stating 
that  he  would  wait  for  the  result  of  a similar 
amendment  by  Mr.  Morley,  but  if  that  failed  ho 
would  raiso  the  question  on  report.  The  clause 
was  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  6,  which  defines  the  expression 
“person  who  has  superintendence  entrusted  to 
him”  as  meaning  a person  whose  sole  or  principal 
duty  is  that  of  superintendence,  and  who  is 
not  ordinarily  employed  in  manual  labour,  Mr. 
Lamb  ton  moved  an  amendment  to  leave  out  from 
the  words  “ a person  ” to  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section, for  the  purpose  of  inserting,  in  reference 
to  a mine,  “ the  agent  or  certificated  manager 
intrusted  with  the  principal  management  of 
the  mine.”  The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Cohen  moved  an  amendment  that  the 
person  who  had  superintendence  entrusted  to 
him  should  mean  one  whose  sole  or  principal 
duty  was  “ in  relation  to  the  particular  work  or 
matter  with  respect  to  which  he  is  alleged  to 
have  been  negligent.”  Mr.  Dodson  objected  to 
this,  and  upon  a division  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  185  to  45. 

Mr.  Balfour  moved  that  the  expression  “ work- 
man” should  also  apply  to  “domestic  and 
menial  servants.”  Upon  a division  this  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  158  to  32. 

A conference  of  members  of  Parliament  and 
representative  working  men,  railway  servants, 
and  others,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Morley,  M.P., 
was  held  on  Friday  in  last  week  in  the  Con- 
ference-room of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  con- 
sider the  offer  of  the  Government  to  include  in 
the  clauses  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill  one 
which  would  give  compensation  to  railway  ser- 
vants injured  by  the  negligence  of  servants  in 
separate  and  distinct  departments.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railway  employds,  while  satisfied 
with  the  offer  of  the  Government,  expressed 
their  desire  that  all  classes  of  workmen  should 
be  dealt  with  under  Mr.  Morloy’s  amendment; 
but  other  working  men  present,  while  feeling 
that  there  might  be  some  jealousy,  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  contained  in  Mr.  Morley’s  amendment, 
believing  that  the  principle  would  ultimately  be 
extended.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  clause 
drawn  np  by  Mr.  Morley  should  relate  specifi- 
cally to  a certain  class  of  railway  servants  who, 
it  was  felt,  are  exceptionally  situated.  Mr. 
Morley’s  clause  will  be  submitted  on  the 
report. 


A TALE  OF  A TRACTION-ENGINE. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
Some  further  supervision  ought  to  be  exercised 
over  our  publio  highways,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  descriptions  of  traffio  that 
come  on  them.  The  bicycle  nnisance  is  to 
some  extent  palliated  by  the  fact  that  in  any 
case  of  collision  the  user  of  the  vehicle  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  injured.  A certain  amount  of  caution 
is  thus  ensured;  but  none  the  less  is  a new 
danger  sprung  upon  the  pedestrian.  The  use 
of  traction-engines,  with  their  violent  Bnorting 
and  rattling  Doise,  and  their  heavy  trains  of 
vehicles,  is,  however,  still  more  deserving  of 
notice.  In  many  cases  the  road  bridges  are  so 
manifestly  unfit  to  carry  monsters  of  the  kind, 
that  it  is  only  a matter  for  wonder  that  more 
catastrophes  have  not  occurred.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  August,  a heavy  traction- 
engine  was  passing  through  the  town  of  Guild- 
ford, dragging  a truck  supporting  an  enormous 
iron  boiler,  upwards  of  30  ft.  long,  constructed 
by  a London  firm  of  engineers,  for  waterworks, 
it  was  said,  at  Portsmouth.  The  truck  supporting 
the  boiler,  the  steam-chest  of  which  projected 
some  4 ft.  beyond  the  off-wheels  of  the  truck, 
was  followed  by  another  truck,  weighted  to 
serve  as  a drag.  The  driver  of  the  traction- 
engine  turned  down  Chertsey-streefc,  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  of  avoiding  the  very  steep  pitch 
of  the  picturesque  High-street  of  Guildford. 
Chertsey-street  has  been  newly  pitched,  or  has 
had  the  pitohing  re-dressed,  and  the  incline, 
though  less  steep  than  that  of  the  main  road,  is 
considerable.  So  serious  was  the  action  of 


gravity  that  the  truck  oarrying  the  boiler 
pressed  upon  the  traction-engine,  the  wheels 
began  to  slide,  the  chain  and  one  of  the  cog- 
wheels broke,  and  the  leading  wheels  of  the 
engine,  rising  over  the  kerb  of  the  footway 
pavement,  carried  away  the  front  of  a shop  in 
the  street.  No  damage  was  done,  happily,  to 
life  or  limb,  but  the  engine  and  train  were 
stopped  in  the  street  for  a couple  of  days,  until 
the  former  could  be  repaired. 

In  the  interest  of  all  persons  who  use  out 
highways  and  streets  for  ordinary  purposes 
of  walking,  riding,  or  driving,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
chat  the  above  may  prove  a warning  to  manu- 
facturers to  send  consignments  of  such  bulk  by 
water.  The  fellow-boiler  was  safely  taken  to 
its  destination  by  a traction-engine  a week 
before.  The  cost  of  an  accident  of  this  kind  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  to  be  deplored,  as  it  may 
serve  to  discourage  a method  of  sending  by 
land,  instead  of  by  water,  objects  of  a bulk  for 
which  the  roads  were  not  provided  as  a means 
of  transport. 


PARTY  WALL  QUESTIONS. 

WADD  V.  CROLL. 

This  was  a motion  heard  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
on  the  4th  inst.,  to  restrain  defendant  from  acting 
under  an  award  to  pull  down  a certain  party  wall  situated 
in  Basioghall-street,  City,  on  the  ground  that  a proper 
notice  had  not  been  served  on  the  plaintiff,  requiring  her 
to  appoint  a surveyor  to  act  for  her.  Defendant  had  given 
the  usual  three  months’  notice  on  the  form  authorised  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  had  also  written  plaintiff  saying 
he  “should  be  obliged”  if  the  would  appoint  a surveyor, 
but  she  having  failed  to  do  this,  he  proceeded  to  appoint 
a surveyor  lor  her,  under  section  85,  sub-section  9,  of  the 
Building  Act,  and  the  two  surveyors  so  appointed  had 
appointed  a third  surveyor.  The  three  surveyors  awarded 
that  the  wall  should  be  pulled  down,  but  the  plaintiff 
moved  to  res'rain  defendant  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  Karslake,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  contended 
that  D>e  three  months’  not'ce  first  served  required  the 
plaintiff  to  appoint  the  surveyor,  and  be  showed  by  an 
affidavit  that  no  other  form  for  doing  so  had  been  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Works. 

Sir  G.  Jessel  said  that  the  " three  months’  ” notice  con- 
tained no  requirement  of  the  plaintiff  to  appoint  a sur- 
veyor, and  that  the  letter  was  insufficient,  as  it  did  not 
require  plaintiffto  do  so,  but  simply  said  that  the  defendant 
“would  be  obliged”  if  it  were  done.  Ho  granted  the 
injunction  on  that  ground,  but  reserved  the  question  of 
costs. 


DRAWING  AT  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

At  a meetiDg  of  the  School  Board  for 
London,  held  last  week, 

Mr.  Stiff  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following 
recommendation  of  the  Works  Committee: — 

“On  the  14th  instant,  the  Board  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  a letter  from  the  Kduca  ion  De- 
partment, sta'ing  that  My  Lords  would  not  object  to  the 
use  of  the  drawing-room  at  the  Cook's  Ground  School 
(Chelsea)  as  a class-room,  and  requested  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room  might  be  stated.  The  Committee  reoom- 
mend  that  a reply  be  forwarded  to  the  Department 
informing  them  that  the  dimensions  of  the  room  in  ques- 
tion are  24  ft.  10  in.  by  22  ft.  10  in.” 

Mr.  Lucraft  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  a 
letter  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department 
asking  them  to  withdraw  their  permission  for 
the  room  in  question  to  be  used  as  an  ordinary 
class-room.  Drawing  instruction  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  it  was  a great  pity  to 
use  the  room  in  the  way  proposed.  The  Board 
ought  to  do  everything  they  could  in  the  way  of 
furthering  drawing  instruction.  The  artisans  of 
other  countries  were  beating  those  of  England 
in  their  knowledge  of  art.  It  was  one  of  the 
most,  he  might  say,  the  most  important  subject 
the  Board  had  to  deal  with. 

Miss  Taylor  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Stanley  said  that  those  schools  which  had 
drawing-class  rooms  had  not  attained  the  best 
drawing  results.  The  school  in  question  would 
nob  suffer  in  its  drawing  if  the  Committee’s  pro- 
position wero  carried.  It  would  be  unwise  for 
the  Board  to  cause  an  inconvenient  and  expen- 
sive arrangement  to  bo  made,  merely  to  afford 
Mr.  Lucrafb  the  satisfaction  of  having  his  prin- 
ciples asserted. 

Professor  Gladstone  remarked  that  if  the 
Board  used  as  much  extra  room  in  the  schools 
for  drawing  as  Mr.  Lucraft  desired,  they  would 
be  carrying  out  what  ought  to  be  done  in  tech- 
nical schools,  and  not  in  the  Board’s  ordinary 
sohools.  The  teaching  of  drawing  was  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  but  he  did  not  think  the  Board 
ought  to  always  have  special  rooms  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  be  used  for  nothing  else. 

There  were  six  forthe  amendment  and  eighteen 
against  it.  The  Committee’s  proposition  was 
adopted. 


Christ  Church,  North  Kensington.  — 

Earl  Stanhope  laid  the  dedication-stone  of  this 
new  chnroh  on  the  6th  inst. 
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COST  OF  NEW  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  the  committee  reported  the  cost  of 
the  following  schools  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  Board.  In  none  of  these  cases  have  the 
committee  found  it  necessary  to  exceed  the 
authority  granted  to  them  to  sanction  extras  up 
to  10  per  cent,  on  the  contract  amount.  [The 
figure  before  the  name  of  the  school  is  the 
accommodation  provided ; the  first  figure  after 
is  the  authorised  cost ; the  next  the  extras ; the 
last  figure  is  the  cost  per  child]  : — 

Chelsea  (X). — 624;  Fox  School,  Silver-street; 
7,750 1. ; 321. ; 121.  9s.  5d. 

Chelsea  (AD). — 802;  Edinburgh-road,  Lad- 
broke  Grove-road  ; 8,1501.  (actual  expenditure, 
8,1191.  17s.  Id.) ; (no  extras)  101.  2s.  6d. 

Chelsea  (AD). — 1,160;  Latimer-road,  Notting- 
hill ; 11,1311.;  1141.;  91.  13s.  lOd. 

Finsbury  (AZ.) — 1,200;  Gillespie-road,  High- 
bury, vale  ; 12,4301. ; 2021. ; 101.  10s.  6d. 

Finsbury  (BB).  — 802;  Bowman’s-place, 
Seven  Sisters-road  (including  cookery  class- 
room); 7,1511.;  941.;  91.  0s.  8d. 

Greenwich  (R).  — 800 ; Plumstead  • road  ; 
8,8461. ; 1131. ; 11 1.  3s.  lid. 

Harylebone  (G). — 532  ; Whitfield-street,  Tot- 
tenham-court-road  (including  rooms  for  corre- 
spondent) ; 7,9571. ; 1891. ; 151.  6s.  2d. 

Marylebone  (AR).  — 500  ; Barrow-hill-road, 
Portland  New -town;  6,6431.;  (no  extras) 
131.  5s.  8d. 

Tower  Hamlets  (S). — 602;  Dalgleish-Btreet, 
Limehouse;  6,2361.;  1221.;  101.  lls.  2d. 


PITCH-PINE. 

I see  in  your  impression  last  week  a letter 
signed  “ A Civil  Engineer,”  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  made  with  regard  to  the  use  of  pitch- 
pine  for  cills  to  window-frames. 

I certainly  have  been  always  impressed  with 
the  belief,  in  coneequence  of  the  large  amount 
of  resin  and  turpentine  that  is  contained  in  this 
particular  material,  that  it  would  throw  off, 
instead  of  absorb,  moisture.  Surely  there  is 
more  of  these  two  ingredients  in  the  above- 
named  wood  than  in  yellow  deal  ? I trust  some 
of  your  numerous  practical  readers  will  give  us 
results  of  their  experience  in  the  matter. 

Pinus. 


TREATMENT  OF  DAMP  WALLS. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  artiole  on  the  above  subject 
(p.  171,  ante),  we  beg  to  say  that  by  a process  that  we  use 
for  curing  damp  walls  we  think  it  far  more  simple  and 
effectual  than  the  German  system.  What  we  do  is  this. 
Cut  off  the  whole  ol  the  old  plaster,  as  far  as  the  damp 
extends  up  the  walls,  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  extract 
all  the  moisture  by  heat  from  the  bricks  with  the  appa- 
ratus, then  saturate  the  bricks  with  a hydrofuge,  forcing 
the  hydrofuge  in  with  heat  until  the  bricks  will  not  absorb 
any  more.  After  this  is  done  we  replaster  the  walls  at 
once,  and  dry  them  off,  immediately  rendering  them  fit  for 
paiuting,  papering  and  decorating.  This  process  has  been 
in  use  in  France  for  some  years,  and  we  have  used  it  in 
England  repeatedly,  and  it  has  not  failed  in  any  instance. 

A.  Dretfds  & Co., 

Sole  Licensees  for  Ligny’s  Patent  Process 
for  Curing  Damp  Walls. 


A COMPETITION. 

Sib,— Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  to  inform  the  gentlem-u  who  kindly  competed 
for  St.  Matthias’s  Church,  Upper  Tulse-hill,  that  the 
motto  of  the  design  placed  first  by  the  committee  is  a red 
cross  in  a circle,  aud  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Harnor  & 
Waters,  John-street,  Adelphi.  John  T.  Gadsdcn. 


HISTORY  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  a clerical  error  in  my  letter 
published  in  your  number  of  July  31st. 

The  date,  A.D.  1400,  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
advent  of  the  Decorative  style,  should  be  A.D.  1300. 

N.  H.  J.  Westlakb. 


A Coincidence.— On  the  resignation  of  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Sibley,  who  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  “ County  Surveyor”  for  Middlesex  for 
many  years,  and  during  that  period  built  the 
Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  Brentford  Bridge,  and 
other  works,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Moseley,  whose 
death  was  ment  oned  in  our  last,  was  appointed 
a8  county  surveyor,  which  appointment  he  held 
until  eleoted  district  surveyor  for  West  Isling- 
ton. When  Mr.  Sibley  retired  from  the  county 
surveyorship  he  was  elected  district  surveyor  of 
Clerkenwell,  in  which  office  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Mr.  R.  L.  Sibley,  who  is  now  appointed 
ad  interim  surveyor  for  West  Islington  to  fill 
Mr.  Moseley’s  place. 


giffclis. 

A Manual  of  the  Alkali  Trade,  with  232  Illustra- 
tions and  Working  Drawings.  By  John 
Lomas.  London : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 
1880. 

The  special  ground  on  which  it  is  desirable  to 
make  known  to  our  professional  readers  the 
publication  of  this  book  is,  that  it  gives,  in  its 
first  chapter,  consideration  to  the  general  plan- 
ning and  ordering  of  an  alkali  works,  and  the 
points  which  should  be  attended  to  in  selecting 
a site  for  it.  The  maxim  is  2,000  years  old,  that 
the  next  best  thing  to  having  the  information 
desired  is  to  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

Mr.  Lomas  has  produced  an  admirable  work 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  the  alkali 
trade,  including  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  bleaching  powder, 
and  it  ought  to  go  into  the  hands  of  all  mana- 
gers, foremen,  and  others  engaged  in  Buoh 
works. 


Ulisttllanm 

Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution. — A meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
institution  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  proposal  to  purchase  a site  on  which 
to  erect  a new  and  more  convenient  building  for 
the  purposes  of  the  society.  Mr.  G.  M.  Norris, 
F.R.H.S.,  manager  and  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Educational  Council,  presided,  and  stated  that 
negotiations  had  been  considered  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a plot  of  land  covering  7,544  square  feet, 
near  the  Record  Office  in  Chancery-lane,  upon 
which  it  was  intended  to  build  an  institute 
with  a lecture-theatre  and  fifteen  class-rooms, 
with  offices,  committee-rooms,  &c.  The  cost  of 
the  building  was  estimated  at  16,0001.,  towards 
which  6,0001.  was  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee.  The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  had  agreed  to  let  the  plot  of  land  to  the 
committee  on  a lease  for  eighty  years,  at  a ground- 
rent  of  4001.  per  annum.  Part  of  the  site  belongs 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  freehold 
of  which  will,  if  possible,  be  purchased.  It  was 
resolved  to  empower  the  committee  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  proposed 
site,  on  the  understanding  that,  if  possible,  the 
freehold  be  secured. 

Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Subway  — 

The  preamble  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head Subway  Bill  has  passed  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  Committee  declined  to  allow  the  inser- 
tion of  a clause  providing  that  the  subway 
should  not  be  converted  into  a railway  or  steam 
tramway  during  the  existence  of  the  powers  of 
the  Mersey  Railway  Company.  They  also 
decided  against  proposals  to  maintain  a distance 
of  42  fc.  from  the  limit  of  deviation  of  the  rail- 
way company’s  line,  that  land  in  possession  of 
the  railway  company  should  not  be  taken  with- 
out their  consent,  or  that  special  compensation 
should  be  made  for  damage,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
held  that  should  such  damage  occur  by  reason 
of  the  too  near  approach  of  the  two  borings, 
the  fault  would  rest  with  the  railway  company, 
who  need  not  approach  the  line  of  the  Bubway. 
The  buildings  and  land  required  for  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  subway  have  been  surveyed  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  of  Liverpool,  who  estimates 
their  value  and  the  necessary  compensation  at 

115.2801.,  — 99,0001.  on  the  Liverpool  side,  and 
16,2801.  on  the  Birkenhead  side.  Mr.  Sherlock, 
valuer,  estimated  the  value  of  the  land  on  the 
Birkenhead  side  required  for  the  subway  at 

24.6251.,  exclusive  of  the  10  per  cent,  for  com- 
pulsory purohase.  The  land  on  the  Liverpool 
side  he  valued  at  105,8401.,  making,  with  the 
10  percent.,  an  aggregate  of  143,0001. 

A Testimonial. — On  Saturday  evening  last 
a meeting  of  about  140  employes  of  Mr.  F.  Sage, 
builder,  of  Gray’s-inn-roao,  took  place  at  the 
Tuffnell  Park  Hotel,  to  present  their  foreman, 
Mr.  J . Putterill,  with  a testimonial,  in  the  shape 
of  an  address  and  purse  of  sovereigns,  on  his 
leaving  the  firm.  The  chairman  for  the  evening 
was  Mr.  S.  Peffers,  and  the  vice-chairman  Mr. 
J.  Butler. 

Water  for  Liverpool.— The  Liverpool  City 
Council  have  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  first 
section  of  the  new  water  supply  from  Vrnwy. 
The  scheme  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  five 
years,  and  will  Becure  an  additional  supply  of 
thirteen  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  to 
Liverpool.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  will  be 

3.000. 0001, 


A Memorial  of  Temple  Bar. — On  Tues- 
day last  the  first  stone  of  the  memorial 
structure  which  is  about  to  be  erected  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  on  the  site  of  Old  Temple 
Bar  was  laid  by  Mr.  John  Thomas  Bedford 
chairman  of  the  City  Lands  Commi'tee.  The 
structure  will  leave  room  for  two  lines  of  car- 
riages in  the  space  of  16  ft.  reserved  on  either 
side.  To  pedestrians  it  will  serve  as  a refuge 
in  crossing  between  the  new  Law  Courts  and 
Messrs.  Child’s  bank.  It  will  be  37  ft.  high, 

5 ft.  wide,  and  8 ft.  long.  The  base  will  be  of 
polished  Guernsey  granite,  the  next  tier  of 
Balmoral  granite,  and  above  that  there  will  be 
pink  granite  from  the  same  quarry  as  that  used 
in  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park.  In  the 
niches  on  the  north  and  south  side  will  be  life- 
size  figures  in  marble  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  Mr.  Boehm,  A.R.A.,  and  in 
panels  on  the  sides  will  be  representations  in 
bronze,  by  Mr.  Mabey  and  Mr.  Kelsey,  of  the 
Queen’s  first  entrance  into  the  City  through 
Temple  Bar  in  1837,  and  of  the  procession  to  St. 
Paul’s  on  the  day  of  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
Prince's  recovery.  The  superstructure  will  be 
of  hard  white  stone,  and  will  be  surmounted  by 
a griffin,  which  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Birch, 
A.R.A.  The  inscription  round  the  structure 
will  be  the  words : — “ Here  formerly  stood 
Temple  Bar.”  The  memorial  is  designed  by 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect.  The 
memorial  will  be  finished  in  September  or 
October  next. 

Durham  and  Northumberland  Archaeo- 
logical Society. — On  the  30th  ult.  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  paid  a visit  to  Escomb 
Saxon  Church,  which  has  been  repaired  with  a 
view  to  re-consecration.  On  arrival  at  the 
church,  Canon  Greenwell  delivered  a few  intro- 
ductory remarks  relative  to  the  ancient  cha- 
racter of  the  edifice,  and  expressed  surprise 
that  so  interesting  a structure  should  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity  so  long.  Mr.  W.  H.  D. 
Longstaffe  then  read  a paper  which  appeared  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  previous 
year,  on  the  history  of  Escomb,  more  par- 
ticularly as  regarded  its  nomenclature.  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  had  superintended  the  repairs, 
next  read  a paper  giving  a detailed  acoount  of 
the  church,  which  is  a very  complete  example 
of  a small  church  built  before  the  development 
of  Norman  architecture.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
Saxon  church  of  old  Escomb ; but  it  was  not 
possible  to  assign  a date  for  its  construction 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  was  by  far  the 
most  perfect  of  these  early  buildings  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  At  Jarrow,  part  of  the 
walls  of  a Saxon  building  remains  and  forms  the 
present  chancel.  At  Monkwearmonth,  there  was 
the  western  gable  of  the  church,  with  its  curious 
shafted  windows,  together  with  the  very  re- 
markable porch  and  archway  that  were  disin- 
terred by  the  Society.  There  are  also  such  frag- 
ments as  the  towers  of  Bywell,  Ovingham  and 
Corbridge,  but  at  Escomb  we  have  a complete 
church  with  its  chancel  and  its  walls  almost 
intact  that  has  fortunately  survived  all  these 
centuries  with  scarcely  any  injury.  The  party 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Witton-le-Wear  and 
Hamsterley. 

Roads  in  Sussex. — For  many  years  the 
roads  in  the  Cowfold  district  have  suffered  from 
the  extra  vehicular  traffio  conveying  building 
materials  to  the  Carthusian  Monastery  in  course 
of  erection  at  Parkminster,  Sussex.  For  the 
restoration  of  the  roads,  the  Highways  Surveyor 
of  Cowfold  desired  to  obtain  materials  from  the 
private  grounds  of  several  well-known  and 
influential  landed  proprietors  in  the  parish. 
The  Rev.  John  Goring,  reotor  of  Wiston,  and 
Mr.  R.  Ramsden,  of  Woolringfold  House, 
appeared  before  the  magistrates  at  Horsham 
to  resent  the  proposed  intrusion.  The  local  sur- 
veyor asked  for  a compulsory  order,  under  the 
Highway  Acts,  to  allow  stone  to  be  dug  on  the 
private  grounds  of  the  above-named  gentlemen. 
The  magistrates  granted  the  compulsory  powers 
asked  for  by  the  highways  authorities,  and  Mr. 
Ramsden  at  once  gave  notice  that  he  should 
take  the  case  before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division. 

Foreign  Exhibitions. — The  Great  Eastern 
Railway  directors  are  offering  advantageous 
terms  to  passengers  intending  to  visit  the 
Diisseldorf  Exhibition,  such  as  special  cheap 
tickets,  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  first  class, 
21.  6s.  4d. ; second  class,  11.  10s.  4d. ; available 
for  thirty  days.  They  are  also  issuing  special 
reduced  tickets  to  Brussels  and  back,  available! 
for  eight  days,  including  admission  to  thei 
Exhibition,  first  class,  11.  10s.  lOd. ; second 
class,  11.  0s.  lOd. 
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Utilisation  of  Wood  Shavings.  — From 
wood-shavings  and  paper  Herr  Heilemann  makes 
plates,  dishes,  &o.,  as  follows  : — Selected  plane- 
shaviDgs  are  bound  into  bundles,  and  steeped  in 
a bath  of  weak  gelatine  solution  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  dried  and  cut  into  suitable 
lengths.  Plates  are  cut  of  strong  paper  or  thin 
pasteboard,  of  the  size  of  the  objects  to  be  pro- 
duced. These  are  moistened  with  a liquid  con- 
sisting of  weak  gelatine  solution  with  sodium 
waterglass,  and  pressed  in  heated  metallic 
moulds.  After  drying,  the  pressed  paper  objects 
are  coated  on  both  sides  with  an  adhesive 
material  made  of  five  parts  Russian  gelatine 
and  one  part  thick  turpentine,  the  shavings  are 
applied  to  them,  and  the  whole  is  subjected  to 
pressure.  (Wood  shavings  alone  would,  because 
of  their  unequal  thickness,  present  uneven  sur- 
faces.) The  objects  are  now  cut,  if  necessary, 
dried  and  varnished. — Exchange. 

St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Sheffield. — On  the  8th  inst.  this  church  was  re- 
opened for  public  worship,  after  a lapse  of  three 
weeks  devoted  to  repairs  and  cleaning.  The 
pulpit  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  John  Kinnear, 
D.D.,  minister  of  Letterkenny  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  County 
Donegal,  Ireland.  The  interior  of  the  church 
has  undergone  several  alterations.  Foremost 
amongst  these  is  the  lowering  and  bringing 
further  into  the  church  the  organ  gallery.  The 
result  of  this  alteration  is  a great  improvement 
in  the  rendering  of  the  psalmody.  The  Beats 
within  the  communion  rail  have  been  removed. 
The  lighting  of  the  church  ha3  undergone  a 
thorough  renovation.  Instead  of  sixteen  stan- 
dards, there  are  now  four  tripod  standards.  For 
the  first  time  the  walls  have  been  decorated 
with  borders  of  Grecian  and  floral  patterns,  and 
the  gallery  pillars  embellished  with  an  ivy-leaf 
design.  The  spandrels  in  the  roof  are  coloured 
flat  blue,  picked  out  with  gold. 

Improvement  and  Distribution  of  Sound. 
— Mr.  Engert  is  carrying  further  his  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  by  the  introduction  of 
steel  wires.  To  properly  apply  the  invention 
(ho  says),  one  or  more  layers  of  steel  wires  are 
stretched  along  a building  lengthwise,  connected 
by  cross  wires  and  spiral  springe,  and  properly 
tuned,  so  that  the  vibration  may  be  absorbed 
and  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  and  instan- 
taneously spread  over  the  whole  building.  “ This 
entirely  prevents  any  after-sound,  as  the  natu- 
rally slow  speed  of  sound  in  the  air  has  been  so 
accelerated  that  the  words  of  a speaker,  or  the 
notes  of  a singer,  reach  the  audience  about 
fifteen  times  more  quickly  than  under  ordinary 
arrangements.”  Up  to  this  time  he  has  ex- 
hibited his  system  only  in  places  where  people 
can  hear  very  well  without  it.  We  want  to  see 
it  applied  in  an  apartment  where  speakers 
cannot  usually  be  heard.  The  success  or  other- 
wise of  his  arrangements  would  then  be  obvious. 

Tlie  New  Pier  at  Bournemouth. — The 
new  promenade  pier  at  Bournemouth  was 
opened  on  the  11th  inst.  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress  and  civic  dignitaries.  The  cost  of  the 
pier  is  about  23.000Z.,  and  it  has  an  area  avail- 
able for  promenading  of  42,000  square  feet. 
Ornamental  seating  accommodation  is  provided 
for  1,500  persons,  and  there  are  fourteen  semi- 
circular wind-screens,  which  afford  shelter  in 
rough  weather. 

Mortality  in  New  York. — It  appears  from 
the  semi-annual  report  of  the  Registrar  of  Vital 
Statistics  that  during  the  half-year  ending 
July  1st,  the  deaths  in  New  York  represent  an 
annual  death-rate  of  25'26  in  every  1,000  of  a 
population  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the  recent 
census,  at  1,206,561.  This  death-rate  is  much 
higher  than  that  which  prevails  in  London. 

Stidder’s  Trade  Book. — Messrs.  G.  Stidder 
& Co.  have  sent  ns  their  newly-issued  trade 
catalogues,  divided  into  two  sections,  giving 
lists,  illustrations,  and  prices  of  their  sanitary 
appliances  and  systems.  Their  productions  are 
carefully  classified,  and  the  catalogues  will  be 
found  of  great  practical  utility  by  architects, 
surveyors,  and  builders. 

Farington. — New  week-day  and  Sunday 
schools  were  opened  at  Farington  on  the  24th  ult. 
The  site,  which  is  within  easy  distance  of  the 
church  and  vicarage,  was  given  by  Mr.  Pilkington, 
of  Ashton.  Messrs.  Garlick,  Park,  & Sykes  are 
the  architects  of  the  buildings,  and  the  contract 
was  let  to  Mr.  Walmsley,  builder,  Theatre 
street.  Adjoining  the  building  are  two  large 
playgrounds.  The  whole  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  3,500J.,  which  amount  will  be  defrayed  by 
the  Penwortham  Grammar  School  Trust. 


Balsall  Heath.  Local  Board. — With  refer- 
ence to  a brief  report  in  our  last  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Board,  including  a resolution 
passed  complaining  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  G. 
B.  Nichols,  that  gentleman  has  seat  us  a copy 
of  a reply  which  he  has  published  in  the 
local  papers.  This  puts  a different  face  upon 
the  matter,  as  will  be  seen  from  two  sentences 
which  we  quote  from  Mr.  Nichols’s  statement, 
but  we  are  not  in  a position  to  discuss  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  the  case  : — 

“ That  the  extras  reach  the  sum  of  14,0002. is  not  cor- 
rect; of  that  sum  13,0412.  is  for  additional  works  (not 
extras),  towards  which  a sum  of  2,0002.  is  estimated  in  the 
contract  in  respect  of  the  repair  of  old  sewers,  and  a sum 
of  7002.  for  general  extra  works.” 

“In  conclusion,  I mar  remind  the  Board  that  in  tho 
additional  sum  of  22,0002.  now  proposed  to  be  borrowed 
is  included  a sum  of  about  5,0002.  on  account  of  a previous 
contract, with  which  I was  entirely  unconnected.” 

The  Tay  Bridge. — At  a meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  North  British  Railway  Com 
pany,  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  inquire  into  the  Bill  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Tay  Bridge  was  considered.  The  directors 
then  resolved  to  remit  to  an  engineer  of  the 
highest  eminence  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge 
on  such  a footing  as  to  insure  its  absolute  stability 
and  its  avoiding  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Right  Restoration. — Notes  and  Queries 
says, — We  are  glad  to  hear  that,  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  a long- 
missing  brass  is  about  to  be  replaced  in  the 
church  from  which  it  had  been  wrongfully 
removed.  The  Church  of  Colwall,  Hereford- 
shire, having  been  restored  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  nearly  everything  of  interest  was  care- 
fully removed  from  it,  amongst  other  things  the 
brass  in  question,  that  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Anthony  Harford,  who  died  in  1590.  It  repre- 
sents the  lady,  with  her  husband  and  ten 
children. 


TENDERS 

For  reeidenco,  stabling,  and  lodge,  Harapstead-heatb, 
for  Mr.  M.  Baylies.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect. 


Quantities  by  -Mr.  W.  Barnett:-- 

Burdett  A Sons £7,603  0 0 

Wellinga  Bros 7,230  0 0 

Harford 6,942  0 0 

D owsing  & Sons  6,983  0 0 

Wall  Bros 6,985  0 0 

Scriveuer  & Co 6,801  0 0 

Hunt  6,877  0 0 

Longmire  & Co 6,820  0 0 

Manley  6,782  0 0 

Bolding  6,603  0 0 

Croaker  6,528  O 0 

ITaynes  6,3W  0 0 

Toms  6,335  0 0 

Cooper. 5,986  0 0 

Slimpson  & Co.  (accepted) 5,963  0 0 


For  proposed  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  Moflut- 
road,  Thoruton-boath.  Mr.  Stanley  C.  M'Murdio,  archi- 
tect : — 

Hoare  & Son £1,680  0 0 

l’unchard  1,665  0 0 

Eliot  1,659  0 0 

Kemp  1,635  0 0 

Higgs  1,430  0 0 


For  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  133, 
Lambeth-wallc,  for  Messrs.  Taylor  & Son.  Mr.  Stanley  C. 
M'Murdie,  architect: — 

Gibbon  £1,398  0 0 

Canning  & Mullins  1,379  0 0 

Rice 1,345  0 0 

Nightingale  1,343  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  “Robin  Hood  and  Little- 
john.” St.  Johu’s-road,  Hoxton,  for  Mr.  Buckingham. 
Mr.  II.  J.  Newton,  architect  : — 

Alterations. 


Lamblo  

Anley  

Godden  

Colo 

Wood  (accepted) 

Counter. 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Edwards 177  0 0 

Helling  165  0 0 

Heath  155  0 0 

Warne  (accepted)  152  0 0 

Oat  Fittings. 

Winn  (accepted)  150  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  295,  Edgware-road, 
for  Messrs.  Farmer  & Sons.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  archi- 


Mark  (accepted) 


£612  0 0 


For  building  greenhouse  at  Hampstead  for  Mr.  M. 
Bayliss.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect : — 

Welling  Bros,  (accepted) £194  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Malabar  House, 
Finchley,  for  Mr.  A.  Saunders.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  archi- 
tect : — 

Cooper  (acoepted)  £295  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Sutton,  for  Mr.  J.  Everitt. 
Mr.  Sydney  Everitt,  architect : — 

Holliday  (accepted) £705  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Aylestone  Park,  near 
Leicester,  to  accommodate  633  ohildreo,  for  the  Aylestone 
8chool  Board.  Mr.  Chas.  K.  Willoughby,  architect  : — 


T.  & H.  Herbert  . 

Broinuge 

Vickers  

Tyers  

Soutbam  

Elvey  

W.  H.  Rolled  

Wright  & Co 

8tevens 

Riddett 

Hodgkin 

Eagle  

Hutchinson  A Son  

Barnett  

Gilbert  & Pipes 

Fludo  

Cooper 

J.  O.  Kellett  

H.  M.  Hewitt  

Clarke  A Garrett 

Laugtou  A Son 

G.  Hewitt  

W.  & A.  Rudkin  

Duxbury  A Son  

Bland  & Son  (accepted)  . 


..  £8,030 
..  6,900  0 0 
..  6,850  15  0 
..  6,600  0 0 
..  5,753  10  0 
..  6,693  5 0 
..  6,675  0 0 
..  6,683  0 0 
..  5,570  0 0 
..  6,519  10  0 
5,500  0 0 
..  6,500  O 0 
..  6,400  0 0 
..  6,480  0 0 
..  6,4 10  0 0 
..  6,400  0 0 
..  6,303  0 0 
..  6,374  0 0 
..  5,250  0 0 
..  5,215  0 0 
6,216  0 0 
..  6,2 '0  0 0 
. 6,167  0 0 
..  6,150  0 0 
..  6,150  0 0 

..  4,989  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Woolsack  Tavern, 
Poplar,  for  Mr.  A.  Hudson.  Mr.  T.  P.  Ashby  architect:  — 


List  £1, 

Jackson  & Todd  1, 

Andrews 

Everitt 

Hill  

Bar  Fittings. 

Trent.  Bros 

Phillips  

Heath  

P entering . 

135  3 

Warne .. 

Including  allowance  for  old  engine,  Ac. 
GasJUtings. 

Gardner  103  0 

Dodson  78  10 

Embossed  Plate  Glass  and  Written  Tablets. 
Hoi  Iyer  65  0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  swimming-bath  at  Grays, 
F.ssox,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  K. 
Robson,  architect  to  the  Board  : — 

Ford  at  Co ..£1,591  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 1,42)  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 1,210  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 1,08 1 0 0 

Tongue... 1,050  0 0 

F.  & F.  J,  Wood  (accepted) 1,017  0 0 

For  roads  and  sewers  at  Hampstead.  Messrs.  Fare- 
brother,  Ellis,  Clark  A Co.,  surveyors  : — 

Netherhall  MaresQeld 

Terrace.  Terrace. 

.£2,137  0 0 ...£4,890  0 0 
. 2,250  0 0 ...  4,850  0 0 

. 2,350  0 0 ...  4,600  0 0 

. 2,2  0 0 0 ...  4,680  0 0 

. 2,013  0 0 ...  4,650  0 0 

. 1,991  0 0‘  ...  4,606  0 0* 

Accepted. 


Watts 

Anderson  

Wilson  

A.  & F.  Culverhouso 

Killingbaek  

Nowell  & Robson  ... 


For  the  erection  of  a conservatory  at  Knowles  Lodge, 
Cuckfield,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  George  Knott.  Mr.  Harnpde, 
W.  Pratt,  architect  : — 

Messenger  & Go.,  Loughborough  (accepted)  £421  15  0 

For  a pair  of  cottages,  Great  Eton,  Whitley,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  F.  E.  Eastwood.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : — 
Martin,  Wells,  & Oo.  (accepted) £520  0 0 

For  a pair  of  cottages  at  Woking  Station,  8nrrey.  Mr. 
Henry  Peak,  architect:— 

North,  Knapbill  £325  0 0 

Shears,  Maybury 320  0 0 

Butt,  Wokiog  297  0 0 

Millard,  Woking  28.5  10  0 

Hack,  Woking  275  15  0 

Wnitburn,  Wokiog 270  0 0 

Moore,  Woking  269  10  0 

Musty,  Kuaphill  266  0 0 

Wilsoa,  Woking  (accepted) 243  10  0 

For  two  pairs  of  labourers'  cottages  at  Kemishford,  near 
Woking,  Surrey.  Mr.  Hcury  Peak,  architect  : — 

Christinas,  Guildford  £61)  0 0 

Shears  Maybury 63)  0 0 

Swayue,  Guildford  620  0 0 

Harms.  Woking  460  0 0 

Butt,  VVokir.g  456  0 0 

Whitburn,  Woking  (accepted)  439  19  0 

For  four  new  honses,  Georges-place  East,  Russell-streot, 
Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  VV.  J.  Perrin.  Mr.  E.  Crosse, 
architect  : — 

BatDy,  Old  Kont-road  £780  0 0 

Weils,  Riley-strcet 700  0 0 

Kipps,  Long-lane 679  18  4 

Bullers,  George-row  672  0 0 

Eldridge  A Gee,  Fendall-street  663  0 0 

Almond,  Jamaica-road  690  0 0 

Brockwoll,  Maltby-stroet  (accepted)...  580  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Queen’s  Head, 
Pentonville,  for  Mr.  George  Eason.  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson, 
architect 

Royle  

Batcboldor 

Spenoer  A Co 

Beale  (accepted) 


..£519 


470  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  26  to  31,  North-row,  Earl’s 
Court,  for  Mr.  A.  Savigear.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  archi- 

t6Ct  Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  (accepted) £800  0 0 

For  repairs  and  decorations  to  No.  12,  Cornwall- 
terrace.  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.,  for  Mr.  Charles  Burge. 

Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects 

Sanders  £i23  0 0 
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For  wroueht-iron  girder  road-bridge  over  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  for  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Local  Board. 
Mr.  W.  Brentnall,  engineer:— 

Contract  No.  2. — Irontcork. 


Potter,  London £5,479  10  0 

Westwood,  Bsillie,  & Co.,  London  ...  6,371  12  6 

Dixon,  London 6,316  10  0 

Butterley  Company,  Butterley 6,269  11  3 

Patent  Shalt  and  Axletree  Company, 

Wednesbnry  4,881  16  0 

Stockton  Forge  Company,  Stockton- 

on-Tees  4,881  0 0 

Cochrane  & Co..  London  4,874  0 0 

Tildesley,  Willenhall 4,849  10  0 

Pitts,  Stnnningley 4,836  0 0 

Jukes,  Coulson.  Stokes, &Co., London  4,376  12  6 

The  Cleveland  Bridge  and  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Darlington 4,640  18  9 

Brettall,  Worcester 4,522  16  6 

HandyBide  & Co.,  London 4,619  10  0 

Paton  & Co.,  Crumlin,  Monmouth- 
shire   4,605  6 0 

Finch  4 Co.,  Chepstow  4,406  0 0 

Head,  Wrightson,  & Co.,  London  ...  4,460  0 0 

Oliver  4 Arrol,  London 4,352  0 0 

Firth  4 Soos,  Dewsbury  4,204  6 0 

Wilson,  London  4,254  4 3 

The  Bridge  and  Roofing  Company, 

Darlaston  4,161  0 0 

Le  Coy  4 Co.,  Hal.  Belgium 4,153  8 0 

SLewell  4 Co.,  London  4,141  5 0 

Butler,  Stanningley 4,125  10  0 

Tidy  & Sons,  Tunbridgo  W'ells 4,115  10  0 

Shaw  A Co.,  London  4,096  17  6 

The  Tank  and  Boiler  Company,  Wol- 

verhampton  (accepted)  3,794  4 9 

Contract  No.  1 .—Brickwork,  tf-c. 

Dixon  £7,654  0 2 

Jackson  6,882  11  0 

Shaw  4 Co 6,700  12  0 

Ward  4 Torkingtoo 6,335  1 1 

Firth  A Sons 6,162  15  5 

I Boos  6,661  12  4 

Keliett  4 Bentley 6,560  6 8 

Ball  4 Gammon  . . 6,469  11  4 

Potter,  Stepney,  London  (accepted)  6,463  16  8 

Hunter  4,722  19  2 


For  drainage  and  roads,  at  Brislington,  Bristol.  Mr. 
Clontman,  surveyor 

Brock  & Bruce,  Bristol £325  0 0 

Church,  Bristol  290  0 0 

Cowlin  4 Son,  Bristol 275  0 0 

Crowtber  A Roberts,  Bristol  240  0 0 


Sodbury,  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Cloutman,  architect  : — 

Wa’ken  A Masterman,  Bristol  £435  0 0 

Whitfield,  Wotton-uoder-Edgo  350  0 0 

W'alters,  Bristol  276  0 0 

Roach,  Charfield 260  0 0 

Young,  Bristol 256  0 0 

Crowt  her,  Bristol 260  10  0 

Hill,  Bristol  205  0 0 


F or  the  erection  of  new  banking  premises  at  Maidenhead, 
Berks,  for  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company. 
Mr.  E.  Salter,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W. 
Stoner:— 

King  4 Son,  London  £3,490  0 o 

Rider  4 Son,  London  3,333  0 o 

Hobbs,  Croydon  3,099  o o 

Woodbridge,  Maidenhead 2,939  o 0 

Cocks,  Maidenhead 2,890  o 0 

Kiogerlee,  Banbury 2,845  o 0 

8ilver  4 Sons,  Maideuhead  2,825  o 0 


For  two  villa  residences,  Nether  Hall-road,  Doncaster. 

Messrs.  Wilson  & Masters,  architects  : — 

Turner  4 Holmes,  Snaith £934  3 3 

Meggitt,  Thorne  375  0 0 

Butt,  South  Kmeall 863  0 0 

Itiggall  & Hewins,  Grimsby 856  0 0 

Stanley,  Doncaster 331  9 7 

Wortley,  Kilohurst 320  15  9 

Sprakes,  Doncaster 820  0 0 

Furnival,  Doncaster  793  g 

Barker,  Doncaster  779  17  q 

Howitt,  Doncaster 750  0 0 

Staniland,  Doncaster  (accepted) 749  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Royal  Lancer  Inn,  Doncaster.  Messrs. 
Wilson  4 Masters,  architect : — 

Riggall  4 Hewins,  Grimsby  (accepted)  £400  0 0 


For  two  shops,  Baxter  Gate,  Doncaster,  and  repairs  to 
the  Blue  Bell  Inn.  Messrs.  Wilson  4 Masters,  architects  : — 
Shops.  Repairs. 

Sprakes,  Doncaster  £1,20'»  0 0 ...£160  0 0 

C.  Aneley,  Doncaster  928  0 0 ...  160  0 0 

Beastsll,  Doncaster 869  4 0 ...  195  10  0 

Barker,  Doncaster 850  0 0 ...  148  0 O 

W.  AneRy,  Doncaster 784  7 0 ...  166  9 0 

Arnold,  Doncaster 726  13  0 ...  165  0 0 

Furnival,  Doncaster  698  15  8 ...  180  6 0 

Wortley,  Bros.,  Doncaster 
(accepted) 688  19  9 ...  129  10  10 

For  timber-framed  farm  buildings  at  Sonlbnry,  Backs. 
Mr.  Frederick  Gotto,  architect: — 

Underwood  4 Son  £275  0 0 

Fleet  & Rickard  170  0 0 

Whiting  169  0 0 

Adams 165  0 0 

Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  WiltB.  [Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset.  [Advt. 

For  building  boundary-walls  for  the  Sevenoaks  Gas 
Company.  Mr.  A.  Penny,  engineer : — 

Durtnall £643  0 0 

Wiltshire  622  0 0 

For  building  Dew  house  and  premises  adjoining  the 
Derby-road.  Ripley,  near  Derby,  (or  Mr.  J.  Allen,  M.D. 
Mr.  it.  Areile,  jun.,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Fletcher  £1,37.(10  0 

Wetton  1,220  9 10 

Clark  (accepted)  1,206  0 0 

Bath  Stone. 

WINSLET  GROUND  and 
# FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODART  A 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  W.-J.  J.  L. — A.  R.  P.-R.  A.— K.  £ Son  — M P.-A.  4 F.  C.— 

O.  & 8on. — W.  W.  £ Co.— C.  C.  H.-C.  K.  W.— T.  £ Sons.— E.  C.— 

not  desired).— J.  D.  (the  particulars  came  to  us  officially,  from  the 
premises).— B.  £ Co.  (should  send  lists). — W.  C.  T.  (oext  week.)— 
J.  M.(next  week).— B.  C.  L (next  week).— W.  P.  (next  week). 

All  statements  0 f (aits,  lists  of  lenders,  £0.  must  ds  auvoinpanteo 
by  the  name  and  address  o(  the  sender,  not  necessarily  (01 
publication. 

We  are  oompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pnblio  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authora 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofB,  stables,  cow-shads  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churohes,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  xxxviil.  (January  to 
Juue,  1880)  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  our  Number 
for  J illy  10. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAQK  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CL0TH-CA8ES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price  Is.  6d. 
each ; also 

READINO-CASE8  (Cloth),  with  StrlDgs,  to  hold  a Month's 
Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder"  (bound)  Is 
now  ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wiU  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

aix  lines  (about  afty  words)  or  under 4s.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  8d. 

rsrms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsemente  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
so.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

8ITUATION8  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under la  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) 0a  8d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  ■'  The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  bnt  must  In  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Ifflce  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER:— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 8d.  per  Week. 

Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 

*•*  Stamps  muse  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  b* 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1ER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTJ- 
MON  iALb,  £c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  ami 
reoommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THB  BUILDER"  Is  supplied dfreef  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
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Aboriginal  Architecture 
in  Central  America. 

T is  with  considerab’e 
interest  that  wo  are 
enablod  to  annonnee 
the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America, 
with  accompanying 
Papers,  1879—80.  It 
is  prefaced  by  a pre- 
liminary statement, 
which  sets  forth  the 
organisation  of  the 
Institute  upon  the 
usual  lines,  and  ind'- 
cates  aims,  moreover, 
which  are  more  than 
usually  ambitious  and 
comprehensive,  di. 
rected  as  they  are  to 
the  active  exploration 
of  the  Bites  of  ancient 
civilisation  in  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  in  the 
New.  Tbe  first  papers 
which  are  printed  by 
the  executive  commit- 
tee are  fully  answer- 
able,  in  scope,  at  least, 
to  these  pretensions. 

Mr.  Lewis  ET.  Morgan  contributes  an  ambitious 
Memoir  on  the  Houses  of  the  American  Abori- 
gines in  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  to  which 
we  shall  return.  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  communi- 
cates the  results  of  a personal  examination  of 
■the  ancient  walls  of  Monte  Leone,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Grosseto,  Italy.  These  are  the  remains 
to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Pullan,  situated  in  the  Tascan  Maremma,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Marchese  Salviati  Corsi.  Mr. 
Stillman  has  conoluded,  from  a survey  of  the 
ground,  that  these  walls  extended  from  water 
to  water  across  the  neck  of  what  had  originally 
been  a peninsula.  They  ran  in  parallel  lines  with 
an  interval  varying  up  to  about  half  a mile, 
for  a distance  of  eight  miles,  opening  out  into  a 
loop  westward,  where  they  were  continued  by  a 
single  wall.  They  were  built  of  rough  stones, 
the  largest  weighing,  perhaps,  two  tons,  and 
originally  appear  to  have  been  10  ft.  thick  and 
about  15  ft.  high.  Little  more  could  be  deter- 
mined. The  Bpace  within  the  walls  would  have 
accommodated  a considerable  population,  but  no 
remains  of  dwellings  could  be  identified,  which, 
however,  decides  nothing.  Such  a defence  of  a 
peninsula  would  manifestly  be  futile  unless  it 
was  held  by  a power  which  had  command  of  the 
■3ea.  More  than  one  height  within  tbe  peninsula 
was  crowned  by  a circuit  of  walls  of  better  con- 
struction and  presumably  of  later  date.  The 
negative  result  of  the  inspection  may,  perhaps, 
be  amended  some  day  by  the  discovery  of  a 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Clarke  contributes  the  first 
part  of  Archaaological  Notes  on  Greek  Shores. 


Mr.  Clarke  reached  his  destination  by  way  of 
the  Danube  ; his  notes  on  the  currents  and  other 
contingencies  of  navigating  the  Black  SeB, 
Bosphorus,  and  Hellespont,  as  well  as  the 
^Egean,  in  a small  craft,  are  not  without  value 
to  the  student  of  the  conflicts  of  the  ancient 
navies  in  these  waters,  and  the  seamanship 
which  they  called  so  importantly  into  play. 
Mr.  Clarke’s  interest,  however,  was  mainly  en- 
gaged by  the  remains  of  the  Doric  temple  of 
Assos, — the  only  Dorio  temple,  indeed,  which 
has  been  discovered  in  Asia  Minor.  He  reports 
that  the  grandee  constructions  militaires  mo- 
demes  which  Btood  upon  its  plan  at  the  time  of 
Texier’s  measurements,  and  seem  to  have  been 
a serious  hindrance,  have  since  been  entirely 
demolished,  and  some  blocks  of  the  temple 
structure  which  will  assist  in  its  restoration 
were  readily  found.  The  account  of  the  Btate 
of  the  ruins  imports  that  all  explorations  of 
them  hitherto  mast  necessarily  have  been  in- 
complete, and  all  restorations  to  a large  extent 
conjectural.  European  architects  and  anti- 
quaries will  greet  most  heartily  a thorough 
examination  and  exact  publication  of  these 
remains,  if,  indeed,  the  American  Institute 
decides  to  make  such  welcome  contribution  to 
our  knowledge. 

The  subject  of  “The  Study”  of  Mr.  Lewis 
H.  Morgan  is  justly  recognised  by  him  as  pre- 
eminently appealing  for  elucidation  to  the 
American  Archaeological  Institute.  “ One  great 
object,”  he  says,  “ of  the  Archaeological  Insti 
tute,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  America,  should  be 
to  explore,  delineate,  and  describe  the  house 
architecture  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  represented 
by  the  honses  now  to  be  found  in  ruins,  or  in 
actual  occupation,  in  the  region  of  the  San 
Juan  river,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  to  study  such 
fictile  wares,  implements,  and  utensils  as  may 
be  found  therein,  and  may  tend  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  people.” 

The  districts  enumerated  extend  over  a wide 
area,  and  are  marked  by  the  climatic  as  well  as 
geological  differences  which  always  have  great 
influence  upon  architectural  construction,  as 
well  as  on  plan  and  ornament.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  are  intermediate  between  Texas  and 
California,  between  thirty  and  thirty-eight  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  Mexico  proper  extends 
to  the  isthmus,  and  so  much  of  Central  America 
as  comes  into  question  is  chiefly  the  district 
which  closes  in  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  to  the  south 
and  east;  Chiapa,  and  especially  the  great 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  to  the  north  of  the  bay 
of  Honduras.  It  is  now  some  years  since  the 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  Stephens  and 
Catherwood  drew  attention  to  the  marvellous 
remains  in  these  latter  countries ; the  con- 
scientiousness of  Catherwood’s  drawings,  which 
were  executed  by  aid  of  the  camera  lucida,  has 
since  been  attested  by  photography,  and  the 
general  conclusions  of  the  travellers  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  structures  and  the  social  con- 
' ditions  which  they  implied  are  adopted  and 
endorsed  by  the  independent  judgment  of  Mr. 


Fergnsson  in  his  “ History  of  Architecture.”  These 
conclusions,  however,  are  traversed  by  Mr. 
Morgan  with  an  adventurousness  as  positive  aa 
it  is  explicit.  He  believes  that  a wrong  inter- 
pretation  has  been  put  upon  this  architecture 
from  a failure  to  understand  its  object  and  uses, 
and  the  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people 
who  occupied  these  structures.  All  these  mis- 
takes, Mr.  Morgan  believes,  maybe  corrected  by 
comparison  of  the  analogous,  and  more  than 
analogous,  constructions  of  the  Indian  village 
tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  districts  oonterminal; 
and  very  remarkable  indeed  these  are.  Whafc 
is  sought  and  what  is  believed  to  be  established 
by  the  author,  is  nothing  less  than  that  the 
structures  which  have  been  styled  palaces,  and 
as  palaces  referred  to  a highly-developed  social 
organisation,  are  merely  the  houses  of  tribes 
which  lived  in  clusters  of  dwellings  upon  a 
system  more  or  less  approaching  to  absolute 
communism.  He  leaves  his  readers  in  no 
donbt  as  to  the  portentousness  of  the  blunder 
that  high  authorities  have  in  his  opinion  im- 
posed on  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  not  quite 
pleasant  to  observe  that  an  imputation  of 
something  more  serious  than  blundering  is 
sometimes  — it  may  be  unguardedly  — a 
lowed  to  deface  the  phraseology.  We  read, 
some  previous  discoveries  “at  Palenque  wero 
becoming  known,  and  were  exciting  vague  and 
high  expectations  in  the  public  mind,  which 
Mr.  Stephens  undertook  to  gratify  by  more  ex* 
tended  explorations.”  Intercalated  compliments 
go  too  little  way  to  qualify  such  phrases  aa  “ Mr. 
Stephens  (in  his  valuable  works ) showed  a 
disposition  to  feed  the  flames  of  fancy  with 
respect  to  these  ruins.”  “ This  is  a clear 
case  of  suggestio  falsi  by  Mr.  Stephens,  who  is 
usually  so  careful  and  reliable  and  even  here  so 
guarded  in  his  language.”  “ That  Mr.  Stephens 
himself  considered  either  to  be  true  may  have 
been  the  case,  but  he  is  responsible  for  the 
false  colouring  thus  put  upon  these  ruins  and 
for  the  deceptive  inferences  drawn  from  them.** 
If  any  of  these  side-thrusts  fail  to  penetrate,  a 
note  in  conclusion  (p.  76)  might  be  trusted  to 
drive  them  home.  “ That  honest  men  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  trap  so  unguardedly 
set  by  Mr.  Stephens  is  proved  by  the  latest 
utterances  respecting  these  Yucatan  and  Central 
American  rains.”  It  appears,  however,  that 
Professor  Rau,  “ the  trusted  archaeologist  of  tho 
Smithsonian  Institution,”  fully  accepts  what 
Mr.  Morgan  calls  “ tho  vicious,”  but  we  prefer 
to  regard  as  the  modest  but  pertinent  “ sugges- 
tions ” of  Mr.  Stephens, — that  the  buildings  in 
question  were  either  temples  or  dwellings  for 
princes  or  other  persons  of  rank,  and  that  tho 
common  people  lived  near  them  in  habitations  of 
peiishable  character,  all  traces  of  which  have 
long  disappeared.  These  views,  however,  it  is 
averred,  belong  to  “ the  class  of  puerile  con- 
ceptions, and  their  tendency  is  to  stultify  and 
disfigure  American  arcbcoology;  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  Stephens  a false  terminology  has 
sprung  up  to  stimulate  the  unwary  reader  which 
has  remained  to  the  present  time,— a most  per- 
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nicions  incumbrance  upon  American  ethnology 
and  archaeology.” 

It  is  clear  that  discussion  which  has  arrived 
at  this  point  demands  independent  and  dis- 
passionate consideration.  It  must  be  said  that, 
when  we  rise  from  the  mere  study  of  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Catberwood,  of  which  no  one  im- 
peaches the  accuracy,  and  quite  without  regard 
to  the  concurrent  descriptions  of  Stephens, 
Andrewes,  and  Squiers,  it  gives  a shock  of  sur- 
prise to  find  them  interpreted  as  something  of 
the  nature  of  model  lodging-houses  or  Peabody 
buildings.  Nothing,  however,  but  instruction 
and  interest  is  to  be  expected  from  taking 
accurate  note  of  whatever  characteristics  they 
have  in  common  with  other  Indian  constructions 
to  which  such  a description  certainly  more 
aptly  applies. 

The  olosest  analogy  which  is  produced  to  the 
structures  of  Yucatan  is  in  the  joint  tenement 
houses  of  the  sedentary  village  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona, — the  so-called  Pueblos. 
These  Indians  erected  houses  of  adobe  brick,  of 
cobble-stone  and  of  adobe  mortar,  and  later  of 
sandstone  and  the  same  mortar.  They  were 
raised  from  two  to  even  six  stories  high, — the 
first  or  ground  story  being  solid,  and  the  others 
in  terraced  form,  each  receding  in  front  from 
that  below,  with  walls  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  thick. 
Access  to  the  first  terrace  and  thence  to  others 
in  succession  was  by  ladders,  the  rooms  being 
entered  through  trap-doors  in  the  terrace-roofs 
and  by  ladders  again.  Every  such  house  was, 
therefore,  a fortress,  and  an  occupied  or  garri- 
soned fortress.  The  occupants  cultivated  the 
ground  by  irrigation,  and  wore  garments  of 
cotton  as  well  as  of  skin.  One  of  these  build- 
ings might  consist  of  fifty  or  500  apartments, 
and  lodge  accordingly  from  200  to  1,000  persons. 
An  engraving  reproduced  from  the  report  of 
Lieutenant  Simpson,  1849,  exhibits  the  restora- 
tion of  such  a Pueblo, — one  of  the  smallest  of  a 
series, — 300  ft.  long,  and  with  wings  each  144  ft. 
in  length;  it  contained  an  aggregate  of  146 
apartments,  some  of  them  13  ft.  by  18  ft. 

The  walls,  about  3 ft.  thick  in  the  first  story, 
were  built  of  tabular  pieces  of  unhewn  sandstone 
and  adobe  mortar ; the  stones,  undressed,  were 
laid  with  some  regard  to  evenness.  White 
cedar  beams,  about  1 ft.  in  diameter,  were  laid 
from  wall  to  wall  of  a room,  then  small  poles 
upon  these  transversely  and  close  together ; 
afterwards  slips  of  bark,  and  then  a coating  of 
mortar  3 in.  or  4 in.  thick,  furnished  a floor  for 
the  room  above.  Ceilings  and  floors  are  still 
formed  in  this  manner  in  New  Mexico. 

Still  more  interesting  are  the  description  and 
photograph  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos,  in  New  Mexico, 
which  is  still  occupied  by  some  hundreds  of 
descendants  of  the  original  tribes.  This  is  250  ft. 
long  by  130  ft.  deep,  and  has  six  stories ; the 
first  solid,  those  above  receding  in  terraces,  and 
for  the  most  part  entered  through  trap-doors 
by  ladders,  which  children  and  even  dogs  run 
up  and  down  with  great  freedom.  The  occu- 
pants are  described  as  thrifty,  industrious,  and 
intelligent. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  descriptions  supplied 
by  Mr.  Morgan  do  not  on  the  face  of  them  bear 
out  his  statement  (p.  44)  that  “the  Pueblo- 
house  presupposes  a state  of  the  family  without 
the  exclusiveness  of  monogamy,  in  which  com- 
munism in  living  might  be  expected  to  exist  as 
a necessary  principle  of  economy,  and  to  express 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  house.”  For  anything 
that  appears,  the  architecture  affords  no  more 
presumption  against  monogamy  as  a tribal 
custom  than  that  of  the  flats  of  the  Queen 
Anne  mansions,  or  the  co-operative  stores,  or 
semi-detached  villas.  There  may,  however,  be 
more  evidence  on  the  subject  than  is  here  ad- 
duced,  and  “communism”  is  a word  that  always 
requires  accurate  definition. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  follow  Mr. 
Morgan  into  his  discussion  as  to  the  relation  of 
this  architecture  to  that  of  the  mound-builders 
to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi ; nor,  indeed,  is 
the  architectural  aspect  of  tho  subjeot  much 
illustrated  by  comparison  of  tho  comparatively 
rude  long  houses  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Here, 
again,  we  have  little  proof  of  adaptation  for  any 
other  communism  than  may  be  more  fitly  styled 
economical  combination.  A long  house  might 
have  a length  of  100  ft. ; it  was  walled  with  a 
double  frame  of  poles  with  elm  bark  between 
them,  and  bound  with  withes;  it  was  divided 
within  into  compartments  at  intervals  of  6 ft.  or 
8 ft.,  with  a passage-way  down  the  centre  from 
the  single  entranoe  at  one  end,  between  the 
opposite  chambers,  which  were  open  like  stalls 
of  a Btahle.  All  provisions  were  thrown  into  a 


common  stock,  and  the  daily  meal  waB  distributed 
by  a single  matron.  It  is  clear  that  a numerous 
association  could  be  housed  in  this  sort  of 
barrack  with  great  economy  of  material  and 
labour ; and  although  it  is  possible  that  the 
system  of  joint  tenement  here  may  be  related 
anteriorly  or  posteriorly  to  that  of  New  Mexico, 
the  Bystems  may  as  certainly  be  independent  of 
each  other, — natural  outgrowth  in  either  case 
of  natural  needs, — as  both  are  underived  from 
the  cells  of  a Capuchin  convent  or  a New  York 
hotel. 

But  Mr.  Morgan  now  sets  forth  that  “there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Pueblo  of 
Mexico  contained  any  structures  superior  in 
character  ” to  the  Pueblos  built  of  small  stones, 
— from  3 in.  to  6 in.  in  thickness,  and  from  6 in. 
to  18  in.  in  length, — in  New  Mexico  northwards 
as  described.  “ We  may  recognise,”  he  argues 
in  the  quoted  example,  “ a substantial  repro- 
duction of  the  miscalled  ‘ palace  ’ of  Montezuma 
in  the  Pueblo  of  Mexico,  which,  like  this,  was 
constructed  on  three  sides  of  a court,  in  a ter- 
raced form  and  two  stories  high.  In  tho  light 
which  these  New  Mexican  houses  throw  upon 
those  of  the  Mexicans,  the  house  occupied  by 
Montezuma  is  seen  to  have  been  a joint  tene- 
ment house  of  the  American  model.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  call  any  of  these 
structures  palaces  in  order  to  account  for  their 
size  or  to  assume  a condition  of  society  in 
which  the  palace  of  a ruler  was  built  by  the 
forced  labour  of  his  subjects.” 

In  Mr.  Fergusson’s  “ History  of  Architecture  ” 
is  rendered  happily  accessible  a condensed  but 
conclusive  and  sufficiently  illustrated  summary 
of  the  proofs  that  Mexicans  built  for  other 
purposes  than  mere  economical  lodging.  If 
“sculptures, hieroglyphs,  palaces,  temples,  public 
buildings,  and  pyramidal  elevations  are  men- 
tioned freely  in  connexion  with  these  remains,” 
it  is  the  reader  who  allows  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  this  “terminology  is  false,” — who 
is  the  truly  “ unwary  reader.”  No  theory  of  a 
scheme  to  combine  abundant  occupation  and 
defence,  will  explain  the  so-called  Mexican 
Teocallis  or  houses  of  God,  pyramids  in  terraces, 
with  flat  tops,  surmounted  by  a chamber  or 
cell.  A small  but  more  perfect  example  exhi- 
bits such  a pyramid  faced  with  stone,  and  with 
a broad  flight  of  steps  on  each  Bide  from  base  to 
summit.  Still  more  significant  is  the  para- 
doxical structure  at  Mitla,  a building  about 
65  ft.  square,  with  a roofed  and  pillared  portioo 
in  front,  of  160  ft.  in  length  ; the  carefully- 
executed  walls, — like  no  other  walls, — slope 
outward  from  below,  and  their  faces  are 
divided  into  panels  sculptured  with  frets, 
lozenges  and  meanders  most  ingeniously  in- 
vented and  varied,  and  executed  at  an  extra- 
ordinary expense  of  labour.  Mr.  Fergusson 
reproduces  the  engraving  from  the  Smithsonian 
Transactions. 

Is  it  then  possible,  we  are  enforced  to  ask, 
that  an  American  can  have  put  pen  to  paper 
upon  such  a theme  without  consulting  the 
authorities  and  the  descriptions  in  the  standard 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  his  country- 
man Prescott  ? Or  what  more  than  Lethean 
oblivion  enwrapped  his  senses  after  he  had  done 
so  ? It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  historical  acoounts  of  the  social  condition 
and  architecture  of  Montezuma’s  Mexicans, 
before  disallowing  the  oogency  of  the  inferential 
identification  of  an  aggregate  of  dwellings  desti- 
tute of  any  superfluous  enrichment  or  decora- 
tion whatever,  with  what  iB  admitted  to  have 
been  a royal  residence,  and  that  solely  on  the 
strength  of  agreement  in  being  built  in  stories 
and  with  terraces. 

That  the  complimentary  title  of  “ Honour- 
able ” is  conceded  alike  to  an  American  diplo- 
matist and  the  son  of  an  English  peer,  may 
justify  the  archaeologist  of  the  future  in  assum- 
ing some  community  of  race,  but  ho  will  go  far 
wrong  indeed  if  he  thence  concludes  for  like 
agreement  in  political  constitution,  and  assigns 
the  Lords’  House  in  the  Palace  at  Westminster 
to  the  elected  senators  of  a confederation  of 
republics.  There  are  many  fair  reasons  for 
connecting  the  comparatively  civilised  popula- 
tion which  the  Spaniards  found  in  Mexico  with 
the  native  Indians  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf,  at 
least  as  far  as  Guatemala,  and  the  semi-civilised 
sedentary  village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  may 
possibly  again  be  proved  to  be  related  to  both ; 
the  analogies  of  language,  superstitions,  and 
social  habits  may  be  strengthened  by  certain 
analogies  in  plan  and  arrangement  of  their 
architecture ; but  when  we  compare  the  archi- 
tectural evidence,  it  is  really  too  little  to  say 


candidly, — we  would  rather  say  with  our  eyes 
opeD, — the  fact  becomes  salient  that,  leaving  the 
question  of  Mexico  aside,  the  marvellously 
laboured  and  enriched  and  varied  structures  of 
Yucatan  and  Chiapa  attest  such  a contrasted 
condition  of  technical  and  social  development 
and  organisation  as  reduces  what  agreement 
there  is  to  insignificance.  Here,  again,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  chapter  of  Mr. 
Fergusson,  a single  chapter  as  it  is,  and  that  of 
necessity,  from  the  scope  of  his  work,  a Bhort  one. 

The  type  of  tho  Mexican  Teooalli  recurs  iu 
Yucatan,  but  modified,  or  the  original  of  the 
Mexican  modification.  At  Palenque  a pyramid, 
280  ft.  square  and  60  ft.  high,  is  cased  with  un- 
broken flights  of  steps  on  all  sides  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  and  its  top  platform  is  occupied  by  a 
chambered  structure  carefully  ornamented  with 


bassi  rilievi. 

The  Casa  de  las  Monjas  atUxmal  (Fergusson,. 
p.  771),  which  Mr.  Morgan  adduces  as  a parallel 
to  the  New  Mexican  houses,  has  so  far  the 
characteristics  of  a joint  tenement,  that  it  con- 
sists of  a number  of  small  paired  or  single 
chambers;  but  the  construction  is  of  stone 
upon  a principle  which  tended  to  restrict  their 
3ize.  There  are  no  such  signs  of  economy  of 
cost  and  labour  as  pervade  the  New  Mexican 
barracks.  The  roofs  are  formed  by  bringing 
regular  courses  of  large  and  well-shaped  stones 
nearer  together  till  they  meet  above,  and  are 
finally  covered  by  a common  horizontal  course. 
This  is  the  arch  of  the  archaic  builders  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  and,  indeed,  the  view  of  an  interior 
of  one  of  the  chambers  is  almost  identical  with 
that  given  by  the  Russian  Archaeological  Com- 
mission of  the  interior  of  an  Hellenic  tomb 
at  Kertch.  Mr.  Catherwood  gives  a view  of  the 
ruined  facade  of  the  Casa  del  Gnbernador  at 
Uxmal,  which  exposes  the  interior  of  such  a 
chamber  filled  to  the  summit  with  earth  and 
stones.  Mr.  Morgan  supplies  the  explanation, 
which  is  confirmed  by  contemporary  practice  in 
India.  This  filling  in  is,  in  fact,  a core  which 
was  employed  to  support  the  work  while  it  was- 
in  progress.  Ruin  overtook  the  builders  before 
the  construction  was  considered  to  be  sufficiently 
settled  for  it  to  be  removed  ; but  in  the  mean- 
time the  sculpture  of  the  front  and  entrance  had 
aeen  completed  with  an  expenditure  of  labour 
md  study  also,  which  need  not  have  been  due 
to  forced  labour,  but  which  we  demur  i to 
iscribing  to  the  work  of  people  with  willing 
lauds  upon  a communal  house  to  be  occupied 

jy  them  on  terms  of  entire  equality. 

The  employment  of  a core  to  facilitate  the 
jonstruction  of  a vault  will  remind  architects  of 
he  proposal  of  a competitor  of  Brunelleschi  for 
he  dome  at  Florence.  The  suggestion  may  not 
leem  utterly  wild  when  we  are  informed  how  a 
jail  at  Lucknow,  162  ft.  by  53ft.  6 in., 
sovered  in  our  own  time.  A centering  of  bricks 
ind  mud  was  modelled  in  the  forms  required  to 
je  given  to  the  ceiling.  Upon  a first  and  finer 
•oating  was  laid  a coarse  concrete  several  feet 
n thickness.  Not  until  a year  or  two  hacJ 
illowed  the  whole  to  set  and  dry  was  ® 
:entering  removed,  and  the  vault  then  r 
ndependent  of  abutment,  and  exerting  simple 
lownpress.  And  yet  we  do  not  infer  that  the 
railders  of  Lucknow  either  lent  a suggestion  to 
hose  of  Uxmal  or  borrowed  one  from  them. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  fairly  deduced  from 
he  analogies  and  resemblances  between  tho 
tructures  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Chiapa,  and 
Guatemala,  and  those  of  New  Mexico,  even 
apposing  them  to  be  much  more  salient  and 
n'gnificant  than  a precise  comparison  will  show 
hem  to  be,— is  that  there  may  have  been  some 
iriginal  connexion  between  the  races,  in  w ic  - 
wer  direction,— whether  the  New  Mexicans 
ixhibit  the  crude  notions  which  were  developed 
>y  a superior  tribe  in  the  south  as  it  made  pro- 
gress in  skill  and  civilisation, — or  whether  the 
lorthern  buildings  were  the  best  that  indigent 
md  ill-situated  tribes  could  do  in  imitation  of 
nore  elaborate  models  that  were  remembered 
n their  traditions.  But  it  seems  strange  indeed 
,hat  monumental  documents,  like  the  antiquities 
io  fully  in  evidence  of  Yucatan  and  neigh- 
boring districts,  can  be  read  in  any  other  sense 
ihan  as  proving  that  either  royal  power  or  that- 
>f  a ruling  caste,  or  saoerdotal  control,  must  be 
issumed  as  a chief  factor  iu  the  combination  of 
nfluences  that  made  them  possible. 

Solvitur  ambulando  was  the  sole  response  of 
he  sophist’s  auditor,  as  he  walked  away  from 
he  disputation  as  to  the  possibility  of  motion  ; 

edly  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the 

. institutions  of  the  New  Mexicans  and  the 
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ceremoniously,  after  a glance  at  tlie  comparative 
productions  of  their  architects. 

It  is  a satisfaction,  at  least,  that  in  thus 
criticising  the  first  publication  of  an  American 
Archaeological  Institute,  which  has  our  best  and 
warmest  wishes  for  honour  and  success,  we 
■arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  in  harmony  with 
those  that  have  been  promulgated  by  what  Mr. 
Morgan  himself  very  justly  styles  “the  high 
authority  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.” 


RAILWAY  CATASTROPHES  AND 
WORKMEN’S  EDUCATION. 

We  oalled  attention,  so  recently  as  the  24th 
oiltimo,  to  the  great  need  that  exists  of  a set  of 
workmen’s  primers,  or  rudimentary  text-books, 
which  should,  amongst  other  things,  point  out 
plainly  and  forcibly  the  chief  dangers  to  which 
'the  pursuers  of  any  special  craft  are  exposed, 
and  the  primary  rules  that  are  imperative,  in 
order  to  guard  against  such  danger.  Hardly 
three  weeks  have  elapsed  before  we  have  a 
fatal  commentary  on  the  suggestion,  repeated 
•on  the  following  day,  aB  to  the  need  for  such 
books  of  warning.  We  do  not,  and  did  not,  in- 
timate  that  absolute  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
■thi8or  any  other  book  teaching.  But  we  think 
that  any  great  employers  of  labour,  whether 
gas  companies,1  railway  companies,  collieries,  or 
whatever  be  the  industry  next  called  upon  to 
offer  fatal  evidence  in  favour  of  our  suggestion, 
would  stand  in  a better  position  in  any  of  those 
■cases  in  which  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
coroner’s  jury  if  they  could  show  that  such  a 
means  of  informing  their  workmen  of  the  risks 
they  daily  run  had  been  adopted  by  them. 

On  the  10th,  and  again  on  the  11th  current, 
an  express  train,  apparently  in  perfect  order, 
left  the  rails  for  some  reason  which  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  In  the  second  case,  indeed, 
which  occurred  at  Wennington,  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Lancaster,  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  the  line  becomes  single,  and  it  was  on 
striking  the  facing-points,  while  going  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  that  the 
engine  left  the  rails.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
first  account  telegraphed  from  Lancaster  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  current.  On  the  Thursday 
the  correspondent  of  the  Standard  says  : — “The 
original  idea  that  the  train  left  the  metals  while 
running  over  the  facing-points  from  a single  to 
a double  line  of  rails  now  turns  out  to  be  quite  in- 
correct.” But  the  evidence  given  to  the  coroner’s 
jury  on  the  12th  current  supports  the  first  state- 
ment. The  chief  inspector  of  the  line,  Loveday, 
stated  that  he  believed  that  the  flange  of  the 
engine-wheels  at  the  right-hand  side  on  taking 
the  points,  did  not  bite  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
that  it  mounted  the  metals.  The  first  point  at 
which  it  wa3  evident  that  the  train  was  off  the 
rails  was  167  yards  from  a bridge,  the  abutment 
•of  which  was  struck  by  the  carriages  as  they  were 
ploughing  their  way  along  the  side  of  the  track, 
with  the  effect  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
first,  an  empty  third-class,  the  raising  up  and 
•destruction  of  the  second,  and  serious  damage 
to  the  third,  a composite  carriage. 

Without  anticipating  in  any  way  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  quarters  to  which  blame  is 
to  be  attributed,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  in 
this  catastrophe  we  have  a recurrence  of  a 
•danger  that  has  been  before  denounced.  As 
the  line  is  here  single,  the  points  must  face 
either  the  up  or  the  down  trains.  But  it  is 
hardly  to  be  admitted  that  this  fact  should  not 
be  so  far  recognised  by  those  who  frame  the 
running  directions  of  the  engine-drivers,  as  to 
prescribe  a low  rate  of  speed  on  approaching 
the  points  in  face.  As  to  this,  we  shall  pro- 
bably hear  more  on  the  inquiry. 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  the  least  fatal 
of  these  departures  of  the  train  from  the  track, 
it  is  said  to  have  occurred  when  “ the  train 
reached  the  curve  at  Marshall  Meadows  cutting, 
400  yards  west  of  the  Marshall  Meadows 
Bridge,  about  three  miles  from  the  North 
British  Station  at  Berwick.  At  this  point  the 
engine  left  the  line.”  “ The  spot,”  said  the 
second  account  from  the  speoial  correspondent 
of  the  Standard,  “ where  the  catastrophe 
happened,  is  just  at  the  commencement  of  a 
deep  cutting,  almost  at  the  termination  of  "6 n 
inverse  curve  of  about  a mile  in  length,  and 
upon  a sharply  falling  gradient.”  The  inquiry 
before  Colonel  Yolland  will  no  doubt  bring  out 
with  proper  preciseness  the  points  here  indi- 
cated, as  well  as  the  speed  of  the  train,  which 
is  given  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  milles  an 
hour,  The  points  as  to  which  it  strikes  us  as 


specially  useful  that  attention  should  be  called, 
are,  the  radius  of  the  curve,  the  exact  place  of 
the  revei'sal  of  the  curve  (if  the  expression  “ an 
inverse  curve  ” is  correct),  and  the  relative 
heights  of  the  inner  and  outer  rails.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  accounts  above  cited  are 
correct,  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  the  usual 
counterpoise  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
train  at  a point  where  the  curvature  changes. 
We  hope  that  this  important  physical  question 
will  receive  due  attention. 

Pending  the  result  of  the  full  inquiry  which 
is  demanded  by  the  alarming  character  of  each 
of  the  above  catastrophes,  we  call  attention  to 
the  illustration,  afforded  by  the  occurrence,  of 
the  force  of  the  remarks  we  lately  offered  on  the 
education  of  the  workman.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  see,  the  dis- 
turbing element  appears  to  have  been  the  well- 
known  influence  of  centrifugal  force.  It  may 
be  objected  that  in  the  case  of  the  departure 
from  the  line  at  the  points  there  was  not  an 
adequate  curvature  to  call  the  force  into  disturb- 
ing action.  But  this  very  reply  enforces  our 
argument.  Centrifugal  force  is  identical  in  its 
principle  with  that  tendency  to  continue  linear 
motion  in  a straight  line  which  acts  against  the 
tongues  of  the  points  that  are  intended  to 
deflect  the  course  of  the  engine.  Whether  it 
be  the  driver  of  an  engine,  the  pointsman,  or  the 
platelayer,  it  is  obviously  important  that  all 
those  men  who  have  to  do  with  the  guidance 
of  great  weights,  moving  at  great  speed,  or 
with  the  preparation  or  maintenance  of  the  line 
on  which  such  movement  is  to  take  place,  should 
be  familiar  with  primary  mechanical  prin- 
ciples. Unless  the  driver  has  some  idea  of  the 
relation  of  centrifugal  force  to  speed,  to  weight, 
or  to  curvature,  he  can  exercise  no  intelligent 
choice  as  to  the  speed  to  which  he  should  reduce 
his  train  under  certain  conditions.  Unless  the 
platelayer  has  some  better  guide  than  rule  of 
thumb,  he  will  not  know  to  what  height  he 
ought  to  pack  the  outer  rail  of  a curve,  of 
given  radius,  in  proportion  to  the  maximum 
speed  at  whioh  a train  will  run  over  the  curve 
in  question.  Nay,  what  more  will  he  know 
of  a curve  than,  as  we  once  heard  a witness 
assert  and  reassert,  to  the  baffling  of  an 
acute  cross-examining  counsel, — that  “it  warn’t 
straight  ? ” That  a great  deal  of  what  we  must 
call  instinctive  mechanical  knowledge  is  to  be 
found  among  the  platelayers,  as  a class,  we  well 
know  to  be  the  case.  Is  it  just  to  these  careful 
men,— is  it  just  to  the  travelling  public,— to 
allow  them  to  form  their  own  theories  as  to 
the  cant  of  the  rail  on  a given  curve,  and 
never  to  dream  of  putting  into  their  hands  an 
elementary  guide-book  ? 

Again,  if  it  turn  out  to  be  true, — which  we 
will  to  the  last  moment  in  which  it  can  be 
honestly  done  steadfastly  disbelieve, — that  the 
chairs  at  the  Marshall  Meadow  curve  were  not 
properly  bolted  to  the  sleepers,  does  not  suoh  an 
idea  suggest  the  primary  importance  of  instilling 
into  the  platelayer,  from  the  very  moment  that 
the  auger  and  the  rammer  are  put  into  his  hands, 
a knowledge  of  the  rudimentary  laws  of  motion? 
It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  relaying  or  repair- 
ing a line,  the  traffic  has  to  be  conducted  over  a 
way  that  is  not  in  a perfect  condition.  _ On  such 
occasions  warning  is,  or  ought  to  be,  given,  and 
a low  running  speed  kept  over  every  such  un- 
finished portion.  But  if  the  platelayer  is 
unaware  that  a sidelong  thrust  is  thro  wn  on  the 
chairs  on  the  outer  part  of  the  curve,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  and  speed  of  the  train,  it  may 
make  a material  difference  either  in  the  way  in 
which  he  executes  work  under  the  pressure  of 
time,  or  in  the  warning  which  he  will  give  to 
the  engine-driver  of  the  unfinished  state  of  his 
work.  These  remarks  may,  or  may  not,  prove 
to  be  directly  applicable  to  either  of  the  disasters 
now  under  investigation.  That  we  shall  perhaps 
see.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  remind  every  one 
who  takes  a railway  ticket  of  the  extent  to  which 
his  personal  safety  and  life  are  dependent  on  the 
possession  of  primary  mechanical  knowledge  by 
the  thousands  of  workmen  on  whose  care  the 
issue  of  his  journey  depends.  If  he  once 
realises  that,  he  will  eoho  our  demand  for 
workmen’s  primers. 


Stafford. — The  New  Connexion  Chapel,  Gaol- 
square,  has  been  re-opened,  after  repair  and  en- 
largement. The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Pemberton,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wood, 
architect,  Longton ; while  the  building  has  been 
deoorated  by  Messrs.  Riley  & Sons,  of  Eastgate- 
street.  The  whole  work  has  cost  nearly  1,000Z. 


A CAXTON  MEMORIAL. 

PARISH  PAYMENTS  IN  EARLY  DAYS. 

Having  given  a few  illustrations  of  the  times 
in  which  Caxton  commenced  his  celebrated 
work  in  Westminster,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
(see  p.  165,  ante),  we  will  now  proceed  to  review 
the  events  which  are  chronicled  in  the  St.  Mar- 
garet’s books  during  the  remainder  of  our 
printer’s  life  in  the  parish. 

1484-1486. 

“ Here  folowyth  thaccompte  of  Thomas 
Gregory  and  Henry  Swifte,  Wardeyns  of  the 
parisshe  churche  of  Sainte  Margarets,  of 
Westmr,  in  the  shire  of  Midd.”  From  May  24, 
1484,  to  May  11,  1486.  This  account  com- 
prises twenty-two  written  pages,  on  parch- 
ment, and  while  the  two  years’  receipts 
amounted  to  57 1.  odd,  the  payments  were  some 
26Z.,  leaving  a balance  of  31i.  6s.  O^d. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  majority  of 
items  in  the  receipts  are  for  funerals  which 
cost,  for  ordinary  parishioners  from  2d.,  which 
was  the  usual  price  for  the  two  tapers  used  at 
the  ceremony,  to  as  much  as  6s.  8d.  for  “ the 
pitt”  in  the  church,  6d.  for  “the  knell”  with 
the  bell  in  the  church  tower,  and  certain  pay- 
ments according  to  the  position  of  the  deceased, 
for  torches,  or  tapers,  or  lights,  as  wo  shall 
presently  give  evidence  of.  Thus,  in  the  first 
year’s  receipts,  at  the  burying  of  William 
King’s  wife  we  find  the  pit  cost  6s.  8d.,  the 
bell,  6d.,  and  the  four  torches  5s.,  while  at  “the 
burying  of  a prisoner,”  the  lights  cost  only  Id. ! 
Then,  again,  there  is  an  entry  of  the  burial  “ of 
the  good  man  of  the  Katryn  Whele  ” (Catherine 
Wheel),  which  for  four  tapers  cost  16d.,  although 
we  have  not  been  favoured  with  the  gentle- 
man’s name.  A servant  of  the  King’s  Cbappel 
paid  6d.,  as  did  also  “ William’s  Childe,  of  the 
Popis  hed”  (Pope’s  Head).  Among  the  second 
year’s  receipts,  “ the  burying  of  William  Spade,” 
for  four  tapers  cost  4d. ; “ John  Barnard  Gentil- 
man,”  eight  torches,  13s.  4d.,  and  knell,  6d. ; and 
“ my  lady  Stoner,”  Bix  torches,  10s.  Two  veiy 
important  personages  were  also  buried  this 
year:  the  first  was  “ Rauffe  of  the  Pantry”  in 
the  Palace,  four  tapers,  8d. ; the  other  was 
“ Mr.  John,  the  Queues  ffoole,”  but  his  burial 
only  cost  4d.  for  two  tapers. 

We  have  already  instanced  the  fact  of  the 
church  goods  having  been  lent  out  as  occasion 
might  require  ; but  here  is  an  interesting  entry, 
perhaps  in  some  way  relating  to  the  demise  of 
the  king  : — “ Item  in  a rewards  for  Candlesticks 
lent  inio  the  Abbey  for  King  Edward  the  4,h, 
6d.” 

The  festival  of  St.  Margaret’s  is  again  quoted 
among' the  payments: — “Paid  to  the  Kepr  of 
the  Kyng’s  place  for  clothis  of  Arras  to  hang 
aboute  the  Church  on  Sainte  Margaret’s  day, 
2s.  To  the  Vesterer  of  the  Abbay  for  clothis  of 
sylke  and  of  golde,  I2d.  For  hangyng  up  and 
takyng  downs  of  the  saide  clothis,  6d.  For 
wasshyng  of  the  ymage  of  Sainte  Margarate,  Id. 
Unto  2 watchmen  on  Sainte  Margaret’s  night,” 
no  doubt  to  protect  the  drapery,  &c.,  lent  by 
the  king,  “8d.  For  ffaggots  for  the  bonefire, 
4d.”  And,  as  usual,  “ for  brede,  ale,  and  wyne, 
for  Singers  of  the  Kyngs  Chapell,  12£d.” 

In  the  early  volumes  of  the  Builder  much 
interesting  information  will  be  found  relating  to 
churchyard  crosses.  That  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  is  now  shown  to  have  been  in 
existence  earlier  than  400  years  ago,  for  here 
are  the  items  of  its  restoration  : — “ Paide  fora 
grate  brode  ffrise  stone  to  mend  the  fote  of  the 
crosse  in  the  churche  yerd,  3s.  4d.  Paid  for 
Assheler  Stones  for  the  same  crosse,  and  for 
laying  and  werkmanship,  7s.  4d.  Paid  for 
makyng  of  a crosse  of  tre  to  set  upon  the  said 
crosse  of  stone,  and  for  the  spere,  Bponge,  and 
nailes  of  the  same,  2s.  4d.  Paide  to  John  Rede 
for  peynting  of  the  same  crosse  of  tre,  sponge, 
spere,  and  nailes,  3s.” 

In  the  second  year’s  accounts  we  find  some 
notes  about  the  steeple  cross,  which  also  appears 
to  have  been  a restoration.  Thus  the  carpenter 
“ for  half  a lode  of  tymber  to  make  the  crosse 
upon  the  steeple  of  the  chirche  ” received  4s.  2d. 
Two  carpenters  for  labour  on  it  received  8s.  4d. 
The  plumber  for  32  lb.  solder  16s.,  and  for 
casting  711  lb.  of  new  lead,  9s.  9d.,  and  as  ‘the 
new  lede  is  more  than  the  olde  lede  ” (which  he 
took  in  exchange)  by  219  lb.,  he  charged  the 
churchwardens  with  the  difference  at  the  rate  of 
5s.  4d.  the  hundredweight.  The  same  plumber 
received  for  his  labour  and  for  nails  uBed.393. 6d. ; 
the  smith  received  2s.  “ for  2 doggis  of  yron  for 
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the  Btepill  and  the  brodds  to  them,”  an  I 16d. 
was  paid  “ for  sawydyrg.” 

Among  the  miscellaneous  payments  we  find 
“ for  4 harry  a for  the  clerkys  wyndowe,  weynge 
21  lb.  price  the  lb.  l£d.”  “ For  a bushell  of 
coolys  [coals]  for  hallowyng  of  the  ffonte,  2d.” 
“For  makyng  of  a new  claper  to  Judas  bell,” 
lOd.  “ For  mendynge  of  the  bellowse  of  the 
Organs  in  the  rode  lofte,”  6d.  “ For  brede  and 
ale  spent  upon  Crowe  and  other  Clerks  and  the 
Children  of  the  Kyngs  Chapellat  Crisstemasse,” 
Cd. ; while  William  Tull,  “ the  tiler  and  his 
fellow,”  received  8d.  a day  each  for  three  days’ 
work. 

1486-1489. 

The  accounts  for  these  years  are  not  those  of 
the  churchwardens  proper,  but  of  Thomas 
Burgeys,  William  Saynbrygge,  and  William 
Hungate,  “ late  Maisters  or  Wardeyns  of  the 
fraternyte  or  gilde  of  oure  blessid  lady  Saynt 
Marie  withyn  the  parisshe  church  of  Saynt 
Margarete,”  and  are  written  in  forty  pages  of 
parchment.  They  are  a much  more  elaborate 
affair  than  the  ordinary  accounts,  and  give  us  a 
very  interesting  insight  into  “ the  origin  and 
mystery”  of  a religious  guild  four  hundred 
years  ago.  Thus  we  find  the  receipts  with 
arrearages  came  to  3653.  odd,  and  the  payments 
to  2691.  Of  the  balance  “ the  said  Maisters 
nowe  accomptants  have  lent  to  the  church- 
wardens of  Seynt  Margarets  upon  certen  plegges 
of  sylver,”  603. 

The  greater  sum  of  the  receipts  came  from 
rents  from  houses  left  to  the  guild  by  benevo- 
lent members,  which,  for  the  three  years, 
amounted  to  1341.  9s.  4d.  Here  are  the  ren- 
tals:— Three  houses  in  Tothill-street,  for  the 
three  years,  let  for  193.,  of  which  one  was  let  to 
Sir  William  Stoner  at  66s.  8d.  a year,  “ with 
reparations  ” ; nine  tenements  in  our  Lady-alley 
(three  years),  141.  10s. ; a tenement  called  the 
Swan  in  St.  Mary’s  parish,  in  the  Strand,  with 
five  others  adjoining  (three  years),  133. ; the 
tenement  and  garden  late  in  the  tenure  of  Sir 
Thomas  Norfolk,  at  Long  Ditch  (three  years), 
48s. ; two  tenements  at  Kensington,  40s. ; while 
40  acres  of  land,  also  at  Kensington,  were  let  as 
a field  at  13s.  8d.  a year ! The  house  called  the 
Sun  in  King-street,  43.  per  annum;  the  Bell 
Tavern  (which  was  a flourishing  house  250  years 
afterwards),  40s.  a year  ; while  quit-rents  were 
received  of  “ the  monastery  of  Westminster  ” of 
13s.  4d.  yearly  for  the  tenement  called  the 
Saracen’s  Head  by  the  Palace  gate  in  King- 
street,  and  of  a John  Randolf,  mercer,  of  London, 
6s.  a year  “ for  a license  of  free  entre  of  comyng 
vn  and  going  out  for  his  tenents  tliurgh  the  gate 
and  aley  called  our  lady  aley  in  the  Kyngs 
etrete.” 

Bequests  to  the  guild  included  30s.  in  money, 
three  torches,  two  candlesticks,  “ a ryng  cf 
golde  wl  a saphure”;  a tenement"  next  the 
Wulstapel  gate,”  let  at  20a.  a year,  and  all  the 
velvet  for  the  new  garland,  except  a quarter  of 
a yard ! 

Under  the  heading  of  “ foren  receyts  ” there 
is  an  extraordinary  item  of  6s. : “ the  said  late 
Maisters  charge  theym  self  wyth  the  ferme  of  a 
cowe  longyng  to  the  said  fraternyte,  letyu  to 
ferme  to  Ch.  Jakson  at  2s.  by  yere  ” ! 

Next  we  have  the  entry  of  admittance  of  114 
persons  into  the  fraternity,  at  the  cost  of  6s.  8d. 
each.  Among  these,  Sir  Richard  Surlonde, 
sub-dean  of  the  King’s  Chapel ; Mr.  Thomas 
Crapp’s  mother;  Sir  John  Tyler  Priest;  the 
porter  of  the  King’s  House ; Andrew,  the  beer- 
brewer  ; the  master  keeper  of  my  lord  of  York’s 
place ; and  last,  but  not  least,  “ Wynkyn  Worde,” 
who,  without  doubt,  was  the  fellow-worker  with 
Caxton  in  his  printing-office,  and  his  worthy 
Bnccessor  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  printing. 
There  were  also  eleven  persons  received  into 
the  fraternity  after  their  death,— that  is  to  say, 
their  names  were  entered  upon  the  roll  if  they 
were  kindly  disposed  in  the  shape  of  a legacy, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Queen’s  chaplain,  who 
left  20s.  to  the  guild. 

The  payments  naturally  form  a very  interest- 
ng  series  of  items.  Quit-rents  were  paid  to  the 
amount  of  115s.  6d.  for  the  three  years.  Six 
priests  received  33s.  4d.  a quarter  each,  except 
one  who,  having  “departed  without  licence,”  had 
two  weeks’  wages  stopped.  Four  almspeople 
received  6s.  8d.  a quarter  each ; the  beadel, 
13s.  4d.  a year ; while  “ expenses  of  quarter- 
daies”  come  at  from  12d.  to  20d.,  being  pay- 
ments “ for  brede,  ale,  and  chese.”°  The 
“Obytes,”  or  religious  services  for  the  souls,  &c., 
of  the  departed  benefactors, amounted  to63. 10s.5d. 
for  the  three  years.  The  “ necessary  expenses  ” 


included,  for  washing  clothes,  repairs,  torch- 
bearers,  scouring  of  basins,  &c.,  14s.  2d.  Wax 
cost  nearly  53.  Repairs  to  the  houses  amounted 
to  73.  3s,  2d.  Allowances  for  the  thirty-one 
separate  pennies  offered  at  the  obits,  2s.  7d. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  account  is 
naturally  the  “ costs  of  the  generall  feste,”  and 
it  will  very  forcibly  explain  that  the  art  and 
mystery  of  eating  and  drinking  was  a failing 
indulged  in  by  even  a religious  guild  in  the  good 
old  times.  This  grand  banquet  was  “ kept  and 
holden  at  the  Archbishop  of  York’s  place  in  the 
third  yere  of  this  accompb,”  and  cost  no  less 
than  373.  7s.  3d.,  of  which  the  brethren  and 
sisters  present  paid  113.  17s.  9d.  We  hope  our 
readers,  in  casting  an  inquiring  look  at  the  little 
bill,  will  remember  that  “ all  things  are  changed  ” 
since  those  times,  and  calculations  of  the  relative 
difference  in  prices  must  be  made  according  to 
circumstances. 

A pipe  of  red  wine  and  a hogshead  of  claret, 
105s.  For  making  of  the  garlands,  5s.  For  six 
dozens  of  white  cups,  2s.  8d.  “ For  portage  and 
bote-hire  of  the  turbut,  4d.”  “ To  the  pleyers 
for  a pley,  7s.”  Red  wine  bought  for  jelly, 
7i  gallons,  at  8d.  Carriage  of  the  wine  “from 
London  to  Westminster,”  2s.  8d.  For  twenty- 
two  dozen  bread,  two  dozen  manchets,  and  four 
dozen  trenchers,  26s.  “ To  John  Bright  for  a 

kilderkyn  of  ale,  2s.  Four  barrels  of  ale  at 
Chelsea,  16s. ; and  a barrel  bought  at  Holborn, 
4s.  Thirty-two  pike  fish  cost  14d.  each ; nine 
turbot3  cost  15s.  2d.  the  lot.  Poultry,  too,  was 
cheap,  for  five  dozen  and  eight  capons  cost  6s. 
a dozen  ; seven  dozen  chickens  15d.  the  dozen; 
three  dozen  geese  at  6s.  8d.  the  dozen  (!);  Bix 
herons  16d.  each ; eleven  dozen  conies  2s.  the 
dozen  ; eight  swans  at  3s.  4d.  each  (!) ; and  300 
eggs  2s. — that  is  to  say  8d.  a hundred  ! We 
next  come  to  the  butcher’s  bill.  Shoulders  of 
veal  cost  3d.  each ; ten  legs  of  mutton  20d. — 
that  is  2d.  a leg ; two  sheep  3s.  4d.,  (!)  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  account,  “ an  hole  shepe 
20d.  ” ; nine  pair  of  calves’  feet,  9d. ; two  pieces 
of  beef,  12d.  Fifty-two  gallons  of  milk  “ for 
furments,”  3s.  4d.  Bucks  cost  6s.  8d. ; but 
several  rewards  of  from  12d.  to  5s.  were  given 
to  the  servants  of  donors  of  some  of  these 
dainties.  The  miscellaneous  items  included  a 
pint  of  mustard,  id. ; three  gallons  of  honey, 
3s.  8d. ; 10  lb.  of  candle,  lOd. ; breakage  and 
loss  of  thirty-five  pots  and  pans,  Is.  6}d.;  half  a 
bushel  of  grapes,  6d. ; herbs,  8d. ; half  a pound 
of  cynamon,  12d. ; 2 lb.  of  pepper,  2s.  lid.; 
i gallon  of  vinegar,  Gd. ; 18  lb.  of  raisins  at  2 Jd. ; 
6 lb.  of  almonds  at  3d.;  and  1 lb.  of  cloves,  3s. 
Carriage  of  the  tables  cost  6d.  ; labourers 
“ watching”  two  nights,  2s.  7d. ; the  cook  for 
dressing  the  dinner  received  26s.  8d.  The 
butler  and  his  men,  13s.  4d. ; the  plate-keeper, 
6s.  8d. ; hire  of  the  vessels  cost  11s.  6d. ; and 
last,  but  not  least,  there  was  paid  as  a gift  “ to 
the  keeper  of  my  lord  of  Yorks  place  ” 6s.  8d., 
to  the  under  keeper  20d  , and  to  the  beadle  12d., 
no  doubt  in  acknowledgment  for  the  kind  per- 
mission to  bald  the  banquet  there. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  items  from  this  feast 
account,  and  they  will  convey,  we  think,  a very 
good  idea  of  the  cost  of  provisions  at  that  period. 
Returning  to  the  churchwardens’  books  proper, 
we  find  the  next  two  accounts  are  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  for  they  are  the  last  of  those  in 
the  years  in  which  Caxton  lived  and  worked 
amoDgst  us,  in  the  famous  city  of  Westminster. 

1488-1490. 

“ Here  folowyth  thaccompte  of  John  Gerard 
and  of  Heugh  Okham  Wardeins,”  &c.  from 
May  28,  1488,  to  May  27, 1490,  written  on  twenty 
pages  of  parchment,  8 in.  by  12  in.  in  size.  The 
two  years’  receipts  amounted  to  483.  odd,  but 
the  payments  only  came  to  153.  lls.  6d.,  leaving 
a balance  of  some  323.,  203.  of  which,  we  are 
told  by  the  audit,  was  delivered  over  “ to  the 
Maisters  of  the  chiroh  werks.” 

This  account  gives,  as  usual,  an  intimation 
that  a portion  of  the  church  goods  was  lent  out  to 
another  parish,  for  we  find  20d.  was  received 
“for  lendyng  of  the  best  oowpes  to  Saynt 
Clements  w'out  temple  barr  at  Wytsontyd,” 
and  8d.  “ of  my  lord  grey  for  lendynge  of  a Mas- 
boke  vestment  and  chales.”  In  the  second 
year  a « Thomas  Chyppyngdale  ” was  buried  at 
the  cost  of  2d. ; while  the  funeral  of  the  parson 
of  Arundel  (Sussex  ?)  cost  6s.  8d.  for  torches, 
and  6s.  8d.  for  his  pit  in  the  church. 

The  bequests  the  second  year  comprised  two 
only,— Lord  Gray,  for  the  loan  to  him,  upon 
three  occasions,  of  a vestment,  chalice,  and 
mass-book,  gave  2s.  8d.;  and  100s.  was  received 
from  Lady  Ancras. 


The  payments  included  a rope  for  the  middle il 
bell,  7d. ; “ to  John  Benet  and  John  Tadgoce,  for 
theyr  gret  age  at  Mydsomer,”  3s.  4d. ; making ; 
the  base  of  the  cross  of  stone  in  the  churchyard,  :i 
4s.;  “for  leynthyng  of  evry  raftro  of  the  oldeii 
rofe,  and  retornyng  of  the  same  downe  agayne  i 
to  the  rofe  of  yc  new  ile,”  3s.  4d. ; for  1,000' 
tiles,  5s. ; for  tile-pins,  24d. ; a labourer  4 days, ; 
16d. ; and  last,  but  not  least,  “ payde  for  brede,  ? 
ale,  & wyne,  and  kychen  for  a sowpar  to  the  i 
awdytors  and  to  the  new  wardeyns,”  20s. 

1490-1492. 

The  accounts  of  these  years, — Richard  Frost 
and  Robard  Lowthyam  being  wardens, — have  a : 
melancholy  interest,  for  they  contain  the  rela- 
tion  of  the  burial  of  William  Caxton.  There  are  g 
twenty-seven  written  parchment  pages,  and  they  j 
embrace  the  periods  May  27,  1490,  to  June  3, 
1492,  in  which  periods  the  receipts  were  : 
603.  Is.  9Jd.,  and  the  payments  563.  Is.  9d.,  . 
leaving  a balance  of  only  43.  0s.  0|d.  on  the  3 
right  side. 

As  this  account  is  of  more  than  ordinary  1 
interest,  Mr.  Noble  has  gone  somewhat  minutely  • 
into  details,  and  the  result  of  his  scrutiny  we  > 
cannot  do  better  than  give.  Of  the  general  1 
receipts,  the  first  year  there  are  344  entries,  and  I 
the  majority  of  these  are  burials.  As  we  have 
already  instanced,  the  smallest  payment  is  2d., 
and  the  numbers  buried  at  this  rate  were  138’. 
The  highest  payment  was  for  the  pit  and  torches 
of  a “ Mayster  Bostok,”  14s.  8d.  There  were 
two  burials  at  5s. ; three  at  20d. ; 26  at  8d. ; 
89  at  4d. ; and  19  at  12d.  Two  cost  4s.,  one 
7s.  4d.,  and  five  6e.  4d.;  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  parish  at  that  date  contained  many  persons 
above  the  average  class.  It  is  in  this  first  year 
we  find  “ Mawde  Caxston”  buried,  costing  for 
torches  and  tapers,  3s.  2d. ; but  what  relation  . 
she  was  to  the  printer  Mr.  Blades  has  not  been 
able  to  discover.  The  second  year’s  items  for 
burials,  &c.,  amount  to  256,  and  of  these  ■ 
exactly  100  are  for  2d. ; 23  for  6d.  (tolling  the 
bell) ; 59  for  4d. ; 9 for  8d. ; and  16  for  Is.  The 
highest  payment  this  year  was  for  “ Annes 
Clark,”  whose  funeral,  for  pit,  torches,  and 
tapers,  cost  13s.  4d.  But  the  most  interesting 
entry  is  that  which  stands  the  190th  out  of  the 
250,  aud  which  reads  in  these  words : — “ Itm 
atte  burcyng  of  William  Caxton,  for  iiij  torches, 
vjB  viijd.  Itm  for  the  bell  atte  same  bureyng, 
vjd.”  The  relative  position  of  the  entry  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  (says  Mr.  Blades)  that  our 
first  English  printer  was  buried  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1491,  and  we  do  not  think  he 
is  far  out,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all  the 
other  facts  attending  the  close  of  his  career.  It 
must  be  borae  in  mind  the  earliest  parish 
regieter  in  this  country  is  of  date  1538  (whioh 
is  the  date  that  at  St.  Margaret’s  commences), 
so  in  having  these  churchwardens’  books  pre- 
served to  u3  we  have  priceless  treasures  extend- 
ing back  half  a century  before  official  registra- 
tion, and  in  this  instance  far  above  valuation, 
for  they  contain  the  entry  of  the  burial  of 
William  Caxton. 

Among  the  other  items  of  receipts  of  the  first 
year  stand  the  bequests,  20d.  from  “ Syr  John 
Batyll  Prest  ” ; 10d.,  which  was  “ gadered  atte 
weddyng  of  Howell’s  mayde  ” ; and  2s.  8d.> 
which  two  persons  philanthropically  gave  “ for 
dyvers  peces  of  olde  tymber.”  In  the  second 
year,  “Bartylmew  the  lay  monke”  gave  8d. 
“for  two  old  bordes”;  “Syr  Richard  Sugar 
Prest " left  the  church  10s. ; while  there  was 
“receyred  of  the  churchwardens  of  Seynt 
Pulchres  for  the  dragon,”  2s.  4d.  This  latter 
entry,  which  at  first  reads  unintelligible,  is 
further  explained  by  a payment  in  the  same 
year,  “ for  dressyng  of  the  dragon,  and  for 
packthread,”  4d., — this  dragon  being,  without 
doubt,  a painted  representation  of  that  winged 
serpent  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  according 
to  tradition,  took  upon  himself  to  swallow 
St.  Margaret,  but  who  in  turn  was  too  strong  for 
the  Btomach  of  even  so  great  and  powerful  an 
enemy,  for  she  managed  to  effect  her  escape, 
and  by  so  miraculous  a delivery  became  the 
patron  saint  of  all  unborn  infants ! Conse- 
quently, a3  we  have  already  stated,  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Day  (Julyi20th)  was  anciently  a grand 
festival  in  Westminster,  hence  in  this  second 
year, — the  same  year  that  Caxton  died  in, — we 
find  payments  of  4d.  “forfagotts  for  the  bond- 
fire  on  Saynt  Margarett’s  Even,”  and  12d.  “ for 
payntyng  of  the  wall  byhinde  Saynt  Kateryn, 
and  for  ffreshyng  of  Saynt  Margarett,”  besides 
those  other  refreshing  entries,  when  bread,  ale, 
and  wine,  no  doubt,  kept  alive  the  festivities  of 
the  hour. 
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There  is  an  entry  among  the  receipts  of  a 
diaper  towel  4^  yards  long,  by  half  a yard 
wide,  which  Margaret  Eden  was  good  enough 
to  present  to  the  churoh,  with  the  substantial 
addition  of  2s.  8d.  in  money.  Such  a notable 
bequest  had  to  be  recognised  by  the  parish,  and 
so  we  find  among  the  payments,  “ Payde  for 
brede  and  ale  spent  upon  Margaret  Eden  and 
her  feleshipp  atte  Rceyuyng  of  a towoll  afore 
wrytton,  2d.”!  The  parish  had  only  just 
Bpent  three-halfpence  “ for  brede  and  ale  atte 
makyng  of  the  inventory  of  tho  chirche 
goodes.” 

Some  extensive  repairs  were  carried  out 
about  the  church  at  this  time;  for  William 
Egerden,  the  plumber,  actually  received 
25Z.  11s.  6d.  “for  ledyng  of  the  south  ile  ” ; 
40s.  was  paid  for  boards  bought  at  Kingston ; 
60s.  8d.  was  paid  for  the  outer  work  of  the  two 
windows  of  the  vestry,  the  glazing  of  which 
cost  9s.  7d.  more;  anew  door  for  it  cost  11s., 
and  a pair  of  hinges  23d.  Also,  “ for  thirteen 
borthens  of  Roshes  for  the  new  lie,”  18d.,  and 
“forcareying  of  fourteen  lodes  of  erthe  from 
the  Wolstaple  to  the  Chyrche,”  12d. 

“For  mendyngand  dressyng  of  a greteboke,” 
4s.  was  paid  ; 8 lb.  of  tallow  candles  cost  8d. ; 
twenty-four  burthens  of  rushes  at  Easter  cost 
3s. ; William  Royall  was  paid  8d.  “ for  two 
days  in  mendyng  of  pewes  ” ; also  lOd.  “ to 
Hewgh,  Keper  of  the  Paloyes  [Palace]  for  a 
new  ladder  ” ; mending  eighteen  vestments  cost 
2s.  2d.,  while  there  was  spent  upon  Master 
Harry  AbyngtoD,  who  was  a worthy  benefactor 
to  the  parish,  6d.  “ for  a brekfast  ” upon  one 
occasion,  as  also  4Jd.  for  wine  for  him  “at 
dyvers  times.”  Added  to  which  there  was 
always  a payment  at  the  end  of  the  account  of 
20s.  “ for  brede,  ale,  wyne,  and  kychen,  for  a 
Boper  to  the  awditors  and  to  the  new  wardens,” 
at  which,  without  doubt,  our  Westminster 
friends  talked  over  parochial  affairs  with  the 
same  Bpirit  as  they  do  to-day. 

By  the  foregoing  entries  we  have  illustrated 
the  times  of  William  Caxton  throughout  the 
fourteen  years  in  which  he  worked  his  printing- 
press  at  Westminster.  Our  extraots  from  the 
books  have  not  been  exhaustive,  but  Mr.  Noble 
has  made  them  as  illustrative  of  the  period  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  wo  must  not  forget 
that  tho  years  we  have  quoted  are  not  the  only 
early  accounts  possessed  by  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret.  The  earliest  is  dated  1460-1462, 
and  comprises  nine  parchment  leaves  10  in.  by 
6]  in.  in  size.  The  earliest  “ Guild  ” account  is 
1475-1478,  in  twenty  leaves  11  in.  by  8 in.,  and  in 
it  is  the  receipt  of  20s.  for  three  years’  rent  of 
the  tenement  inhabited  by  the  Vicar  of  Ken- 
sington, and  7s.  6d.  for  three  years’  rent  for 
2-i  acres  of  land  in  St.  James’s- fields,  which 
is  now  covered  by  those  princely  blooks  of 
buildings  lying  between  Pall-mall  and  Picca- 
dilly ! 

Although  we  do  not  intend  to  go  deeply  into 
the  other  accounts,  there  are  one  or  two  items 
interesting  enough  to  quot9.  Thus  in  1494 : — 
“lteseved  of  the  wyffe  of  the  Katrine  Whele 
[Catherine  Wheel]  and  of  the  wyffe  of  the 
Dragon  for  a Pew,”  3s. ; and  these  appeared  to 
bo  the  ladies  of  the  taverns  of  those  names. 
“For  mendyng  of  y1'  gret  Pulpitt,”  3d.  “ For 
naylis  and  makyng  of  a bedde  in  the  vestrie  for 
the  clerkys,”  6d.  This  was  probably  a bedstead, 
and  is  explained  by  an  entry  among  the  church 
goods  in  1498: — “Item,  a father  bede  wl  a 
bolster  of  the  gefte  of  the  Syster  of  the  bysshop 
of  Seynt  Asse  [Asaph]  to  thentent  that  he  shall 
remayne  into  the  vestrie  as  long  as  they  last 
for  the  clerkis  of  the  cherche  to  lay  upon  ” ! 

In  1496  : — “ For  20  tonne  and  5 fote  of  Cane 
Stone,  price  the  tonne,  6s.”  ; and  “ to  6 laborers 
havyng  up  of  the  same  stone  at  the  my  11  and 
to  4 laborers  for  ye  helpyng  home  therof  fro  the 
myll  to  the  cherchyard,  3s.  4d.” 

In  1498 : — “For  a chayne  of  yron  to  bynd  the 
boke  at  Mast  Habyndon’s  pewe,”  8d.  “ Of  a 
man  of  London  for  a stone  that  was  founde 
w'in  the  grounde  that  a man  was  buried  iD,” 
6s.  Id.  “Paid  at  a taverne  for  a Potell  of 
Wyn  for  Sir  William  Tyler  when  we  spake  to 
him  for  to  have  license  to  have  our  Reigate 
stoon,”  4d.  In  1500: — “Recd  a ryng  of  sylver 
and  gyRo  of  an  olde  woman.”  “ Payd  for  fetcby ng 
of  2 tonne  of  stone  over  the  water  from  Fakkes 
halle  into  the  Kynges  brydge,”  6d.  The  stone 
itself  cost  4s.  a ton.  In  1502  “ For  2 foder 

lede  bought  at  Bertylmewe  feyre,”  81.  “ For 

makyng  of  8 dragons,”  6s.8d.  “For  changing 
of  £5  of  noughty  pence,”  3s.  4d.,— and  this,  we 
presume,  was  money  received  at  the  collections, 
&c.,  which  was  either  bad  or  under  weight.  In 


1504  : — “ To  fader  Yanne  for  the  kepyng  of  the 
whypeforbetyngthedoggesouteof  the  chyrche,” 
16d.  The  same  year,  on  St.  Margaret’s- day  : — 
“ To  the  waitts  of  London  for  to  go  afore  the 
pcession,”  4s.  In  1510  : — Received  “ atte  bury- 
ing of  the  costerd  monger  for  4 tapers,”  4d. 
This  is  an  early  mention  of  the  word  “coster- 
monger,” which  is  brought  very  close  to  our 
present  definition  in  the  accounts  for  tho  feast 
in  1519: — “To  the  costerdmonger  for  Peirs, 
12d.”!  And  as  we  travel  over  tho  interesting 
entries  year  by  year,  we  find  the  cherished 
names  of  our  early  printers, — of  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  of  Pynson,  Copland,  Berthelet,  Julian 
Notary,  and  others,  who  all  helped  to  produce, 
after  Caxton’s  death,  those  wonderfully-printed 
sheets  and  books  which,  at  this  day,  are  looked 
at  by  all  of  us  with  such  loving  eyes. 

We  have  mentioned  the  guild  already,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  its  design.  Of  its  powers 
as  a society  we  see  an  evidence  in  its  accounts 
for  1519-1522,  and  an  extract  we  cannot  do 
better  than  submit  to  the  attention  of  the  rulers 
of  benefit  clubs  of  to-day  : “ Receyved  of  Robert 
Graunte  for  misbehavyng  hym  in  words  spek- 
yng  at  a qrter-day  kept  in  the  cheker  chamber 
on  Seint  Thomas  Day  in  Cristmas  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  masters  and  brethren  then 
beying,  Master  Walter  Gardener,  John  Wryght, 
and  John  Ford,  wardeyns,  the  whiche  wordy s wer 
spokyn  to  William  Millys  and  Edward  Stokwod, 
then  churche-wardeynB  of  Seint  Margret,  and 
ther  he  was  juggyd  by  all  the  houss  to  pay  a 
pound  of  wax,  and  so  he  payd  ther  lOd.”  And 
the  same  time  Thomas  Wylde  was  fined  to  the 
same  amount  for  having  entered  into  a law-suit 
with  another  brother,  Philip  Lentall,  without 
having  first  submitted  his  case  to  the  fraternity ! 
It  is  such  entries  as  these  that  help  to  enlighten 
us  about  the  customs  of  our  forefathers.  Such 
decisions  among  themselves  in  these  old  guilds 
frequently  saved  the  members  from  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe,  an  endless  law-suit,  and 
loss  of  money  and  ruin  of  home. 

The  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
situated  as  it  is  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Abbey 
and  the  Parliament  Houses,  boasting,  as  it  does,  of 
a history  which  goes  far  back  into  the  age  of  tradi- 
tion, is  a building  well  worth  a pilgrimage  to 
see.  Recently  restored  at  an  expenso  of  12,000Z., 
which  amount,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  its  rector, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  has  just  been  paid  off,  it 
is  now  one  of  the  finest,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
lightest,  of  our  London  church  interiors,  and 
what  is  of  even  more  consequence,  it  is  one  of 
the  few  London  churches  which  often  has  a con- 
gregation larger  than  it  will  comfortably  hold. 
But  somehow  or  other  it  has  always  been  a 
popular  edifice,  while  the  parish  has  been  the 
home  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  England’s 
worthies  from  the  days  of  Caxton  to  our  own. 
Its  registers,  as  we  have  stated,  commence  in 
1538,  twenty  years  earlier  than  the  majority  of 
parish  registers,  and  yet  in  those  twenty  years 
something  like  12,000  names  are  written  in  its 
books,  while  in  the  first  100  years  we  are  rather 
under  the  estimate  than  over  when  we  state  the 
number  of  entries  in  its  books  to  be  60,000,  of 
which  34,000  are  burials.  This  will  give  good 
evidence  of  the  size  of  the  parish  even  in  those 
early  times. 

The  three  names  recorded  in  the  parish  books 
which  stand  most  prominently  forward  in  history 
are  Caxton,  Raleigh,  and  Milton.  Other  famous 
names  ocour  in  the  registers,  but  these  are  the 
illustrious  ones.  At  the  top  of  the  page  of  the 
Burial  Register  for  October,  1618,  is  written, 
“ Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  knight,”  and  this  is  all  the 
evidence  we  have  of  his  burial  in  this  church  after 
he  was  beheaded  in  Old  Palace-yard.  Curiously 
enough,  the  register,  during  this  month,  is 
without  the  actual  dates ; but  as  the  entry  is 
only  the  fourth  from  the  end  of  that  month, 
the  day  of  his  burial  must  have  been,  as  histo- 
rians Btate, — the  29th.  Among  the  Birch  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum  is  a copy  of  the  letter 
which  Queen  Anne  is  supposed  to  have  written 
to  the  king’B  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  these  words  : — “ Anna  R.  My  kind  dogge, — 
If  I have  any  power  or  credit  with  you,  I pray 
you  to  let  me  have  a triall  of  it  at  this  time  in 
dealing  sincerely  and  earnestly  with  the  King 
that  Sr  Walter  Raleigh’s  life  may  not  be  called 
in  question.  If  you  do  it  so  that  success  answer 
my  expectations,  assure  yourself  that  I will  take 
it  extraordinery  kindly  att  your  hand,  and  rest 
one  that  wisheth  you  well  and  desire  you  to  con- 
tinue still  as  you  have  been,  a true  servant  to 
your  master.”  But  although  every  effort  was 
made  to  save  Raleigh,  it  was  useless.  At  the 
time  cf  the  recent  restoration  an  effort  was 


made  to  trace  his  remains,  but  that,  too,  failed ; 
and  although  there  is  a tablet  to  his  memory  in 
the  church,  it  has  been  suggested  there  should  be, 
and  Canon  Farx-ar  still  hopes  to  succeed  in  getting 
for  the  great  weBt  window,  a suitablestained  glass 
memorial.  As  the  text  on  the  tablet  tells  us,— 
“ Reader,  should  you  reflect  on  his  errors,  re- 
member his  many  virtues,  and  that  ho  was  a 
mortal,”  a mortal,  too,  bear  in  mind,  to  whom 
the  world  at  large  owes  something. 

John  Milton,  “ the  prince  of  poets,”  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  s secretary,  who  was  then  a resident 
in  Petty  France,  in  St.  Margaret’s  parish,  was 
married  to  his  second  wife,  Katherine,  tho 
daughter  of  Capt.  Woodcock,  of  Hackney,  by 
Alderman  Dethick,  probably  in  the  Guildhall, 
London,  the  12th  of  November,  1656.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  researches  of  Col.  Chester  for 
this  valuable  information  (see  Prof.  Masson’s 
“Life  of  Milton”)  and  to  the  registers  of 
St.  Margaret’s  for  the  fact  that  there  the  banns 
were  published  October  22nd  and  27th,  and 
November  3rd.  On  October  19th,  1657,  the 
Baptism  Register  records  the  name  of  “ Kathe- 
rine Milton,”  the  issue  of  that  marriage.  But 
poor  Milton’s  second  venture  was  of  short 
duration.  His  wife  was  buried  here  on  February 
10th,  1657-8,  and  the  infant  child  on  March  20th 
following,  thus  bringing,  as  Professor  Masson 
remarks,  darkness  once  again  over  the  life  and 
labours  of  this  celebrated  man.  Of  what  those 
labours  were,  at  Westminster  at  least,  Professor 
Masson  himself  is  the  best  story-teller. 

To  give  even  an  outline  of  all  the  noticeable 
entries  to  be  found  in  the  registers  would  take 
up  too  much  room,  and  tire  the  patience  of  our 
readers  ; but  there  are  a few  curious  ones  which 
may  interest  us  all,  and  give  us  an  insight  to 
the  style  our  forefathers  had  in  registration. 
Turning,  therefore,  to  the  list  of  burials,  we  find 
these  items  : — 1554,  May  9,  “ Jone  Wylson  the 
heretyck  was  buryed  without  ye  churchyearde.” 
July  7,  “A  poore  man  dyed  at  ye  Mynster 
doore.”  August  10,  “ Jone  a pore  Woman  died 
at  Westminster  Hall  doore.”  1567,  Oct.  10, 
“Jane  a pore  Woman  wch  died  in  ye  theving 
house.”  1578,  June  26,  “ My  ladie  Chiekin  a 
poore  woman  so  called.”  The  first  entry  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  register  somewhat  puzzled 
us.  The  burial  of  “ Roberte  Noble”  is  recorded 
on  the  24th  and  25th  of  May,  1572,  and  to  prevent 
any  mistake,  the  clerk  has  bracketed  the  dates. 
Why  should  Robert  Noble’s  burial  take  two 
days  ? After  puzzling  ourselves  for  some  time 
we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  as  ic  is  the 
first  entry  in  the  book,  and  as  many  of  the 
subsequent  entries  of  a later  date  had  evidently 
been  written  in  at  the  same  time,  the  new  book 
had  not  arrived  when  these  burialB  took  place, 
and  the  clerk  who  had  kept  notes  in  his  pocket 
found  the  date  of  the  earliest  one  to  be  some- 
what indistinct,  and  the  happy  thought  struck 
him  to  put  down  the  two  days,  one  of  which  he 
knew  was  correct,  but  it  did  not  much  matter 
which.  The  careless  system  of  posting  parish 
registers  three  hundred  years  ago  easily  accounts 
for  the  remarkable  entry,  — 1618,  January, 
“ John  Agodsname.”  But  when  we  came  to  the 
year  1649  we  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  stop, 
for  on  Ootober  11th  stands  the  entry  of  the 
burial  of  “ Cardinall  Wolsey  ” ! Subsequent 
inquiry  showed  him  to  have  been  a child  baptised 
the  15th  of  June  previously  as  the  son  of  Robert, 
by  Abigail  his  wife  ! After  all,  what’s  in  a 
name  ? 

Among  the  baptisms  we  find  on  October  25, 
1598,  “ Nelleodillior  Billy,  daughter  to  Hugh,” 
and  on  December  3,  “ John,  base  son  to  a pudding 
man.”  Even  a couple  of  hundred  years  later  the 
clerk  had  a curious  way  of  entering,  for  on 
October  3,  1782,  is  this  entry,  “ A boy  with  2 
Xtian  names,  sneaked  off.”  It  seems  the  ohild 
was  baptised,  but  the  parents  went  off  without 
paying  the  fees,  and  so  the  clerk  had  his  reveDge. 
On  August  11,  1657,  were  baptised  “ Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Sarah  Joanes  SS.  and  D.  to 
Edward  by  Alice  borne  att  one  birth  in  the  long 
Woolstaple.  The  mother  dyed  in  child-bed.” 
Upon  referring  to  the  burials,  the  mother’s 
name  is  entered  that  day,  and  on  the  16th  of 
September  the  child  Sarah,  but  no  record  of  the 
burial  of  the  three  boys.  If  we  only  knew  they 
survived  to  man’s  estate  the  fact  would  be  doubly- 
interesting. 

One  marriage,  so  far  as  curious  names  are  con- 
cerned, is  worth  a note,  and  it  occurs  June  7, 
1626,  “ Richard  Lambe  to  Barbara  Puddinge.” 
The  connexion  is  certainly  suggestive.  And 
yet  these  names  are  eclipsed  by  more  modern 
ones  to  be  found  in  the  registers  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Duustan  - in  - the -West,  such  as 
a 
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“Lock  Key,”  in  1685;  “Marey  Whit-Sunday, 
in  1697;  “ Thomas  Shipyard,”  in  1698;  “Eliza- 
beth Chancery  Lane,”  in  1705  ; “ Remarkable 
Bunworth,”  in  1712,  and  “ Politicall  Smith,”  the 
same  year.  In  1673,  however,  there  is  a still 
more  curious  entry  of  burial,  “ September  28, 
What-you-please  Hill  buried  under  the  Quest 
House  out  of  Chancery  Lane.”  After  this,  what 
more  need  be  said  ? We  do  not  give  our  children 
such  odd  names  nowadays,  but  for  the  privilege 
of  telling  our  readers  some  of  the  peculiarities 
attending  the  registrations  of  centuries  ago  we 
owe  our  gratitude  to  William  Caxton,  in  whose 
honour,  and  to  perpetuate  whose  fame,  this 
memorial  is  offered  to  our  readers. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  Report  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Dublin, 
“ with  a view  to  sanitary  improvement,”  form 
an  important  and  valuable  volume,  the  value  of 
which  is  not  confined  to  those  interested  in 
Dublin.*  The  Commissioners  are  Mr.  Robert 
Rawlinson,  C.B.,  and  Dr.  MacCabe,  the  late  Mr. 
William  Jerrold  Dixon  first  acting  as  secretary, 
and  after  bis  lamented  death  Mr.  R.  O’Brien 
Furlong.  A competent  person  would  find  in  its 
pages  materials  and  data  for  an  interesting 
and  useful  volume  on  the  general  subject  of 
sanitary  improvement.  Before  commencing  to 
take  evidence  relative  to  the  matters  referred 
to  them,  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  per- 
sonal inspections  of  the  river  Liffey  and  of  the  oity 
generally,  and  found  that  the  existing  system  of 
sewerage,  although  a cause  of  nuisance  by  pol- 
luting the  river,  could  not  be  made  wholly 
answerable  for  the  high  rate  of  mortality  which 
prevailed  in  the  oity  of  Dublin.  They  therefore 
extended  their  inspections  to  the  back  streets, 
the  courts  and  yards,  the  slaughter-houses,  the 
cow-sheds,  the  scavenging  depdts  within  the 
inhabited  area,  and  to  the  state  of  the  tenement- 
houses.  The  sanitai-y  condition  of  Dublin 
revealed  by  these  inspections  was  found  to  be 
so  defective  that  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  abnormally  high 
death-rate  might  be  attributed  to  defective 
seworage  and  drainage  and  the  condition  of  the 
river  Liffey,  and  to  what  extent  it  might  be 
considered  traceable  to  other  causes. 

In  a recent  report  the  City  Engineer  states, 
“ Few  cities  have  a more  efficient  system  of 
main  sewers  than  Dublin.  Improvements  were 
commenced  under  the  authority  of  the  Municipal 
Council  in  1851,  since  which  date  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  without  incurring 
any  debt,  and  conferring  great  benefit  on  the 
citizens,  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience. 
The  works  remaining  to  be  done  are  small,  and 
when  completed  Dublin  will  be  thoroughly  well 
Bewered.”  He  further  states  that  on  examina- 
tion of  the  main  sewers  in  certain  districts  they 
were  found  to  be  free  from  deposit  and  “ per- 
fectly sweet,”  but  that  the  basements  of  houses 
in  the  principal  streets  were  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  in  a deplorable  condition,  quite 
sufficient  to  aocount  for  the  prevalence  of  fever 
in  them.  And,  he  adds,  “ Personal  observation, 
during  twenty-seven  years’  experience,  confirms 
my  opinion,  often  expressed,  that  it  is  to  de- 
fective house  drainage,  the  miserable  stxte  of 
repair  in  which  the  tenement  houses  throughout 
the  city  are  kept ; and  to  poverty  (too  often 
arising  from  drink),  that  the  high  death-rate  in 
Dublin  is  to  be  attributed,  and  not  to  any  defects 
in  the  main  sewers.” 

The  evidence  tendered  at  the  inquiry,  and 
embodied  in  the  Report,  confirms  these  remarks 
of  the  City  Engineer,  namely,  that  it  will  be  a 
mistake  to  charge  the  exceptionally  high  death- 
rate  which  has  for  so  long  a period  afflicted 
Dublin,  exclusively  on  defective  main  sewering. 
The  Commissioners,  while  willing  to  give  the 
fullest  credit  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  and 
to  their  engineer  for  the  improvements  carried 
out  in  the  Dublin  sewers  since  the  year  1851, 
know  by  experience  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  have  worked,  the  main 
sewers  of  Dublin  cannot  be  in  that  perfeot  con- 
dition claimed  for  them,  as  they  are  necessarily 
a patch-work  system, — irregular  in  line,  in 
gradient,  and  in  cross-sectional  dimensions, — 

* Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inqu-re  into  the  Sewerage  and  Draioage  of  the  Ci'y  of 
Dublin,  and  other  matters  connected  therewith,  together 
with  Mioutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  Index,  &c.  : pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty.  Dublin  : Alex.  Thom  & Co.  87,  88,  & 89,  Abbey- 
street.  1880. 


they  are  not  complete  in  side  entrance  and  man- 
hole arrangements,  nor  in  ventilation  and  gully 
apparatus,  as  the  evidence  shows  that  these 
works  are  reported  to  be  in  progress  at  this 
time.  Having  examined  the  sections  of  the  im- 
provements oarried  out  in  the  old  sewers,  they 
admit  that  credit  is  due  both  to  the  Corporation 
and  to  their  engineer  for  what  has  been  done, 
but  in  the  nature  of  things  the  main  sewers  of 
Dublin  cannot  be  accepted  as  a perfect  system, 
such  as  would  be  designed  and  carried  out  now 
if  the  work  had  to  be  commenced  without  the 
fettering  consideration  of  how  best  to  arrange, 
improve,  and  bring  into  fairly  working  order  a 
rude,  irregular,  and  roughly-constructed  number 
of  street  and  road  drains.  The  sewers  of  Dublin 
at  present  form  a network  of  continuous  flue 
communication,  so  that  any  gases  generated  in 
the  lower  portions  and  along  the  margins  of  the 
river  can  flow  along  the  sewers  and  drains  un- 
interruptedly to  the  higher  levels,  rendering  the 
higher  portions  and  the  suburbs,  which  ought  to 
be  the  healthiest  districts,  exceptionally  un- 
healthy. The  remedy  for  some  of  these  defects 
may  be  provided  in  the  main  intercepting 
scheme  of  sewerage  when  this  system  is  carried 
out. 

The  main  sewers  having  been  constructed 
from  time  to  time,  and  not  on  the  best  plan  that 
modern  engineering  would  now  devise,  the  City 
Engineer  calculates  that  a further  sum  of  30,0001. 
may  be  required  to  complete  the  main  sewers. 

The  evidence  laid  before  them  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  house-drainage  in  Dublin  is 
extremely  defective  in  all  classes  of  houses. 
The  house-drains,  from  the  description  given, 
would  appear  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to 
consist  of  loosely-constructed  rubble  - walled 
channels,  resting  on  the  soil  beneath  the  base- 
ment, and  from  their  imperfect  construction 
presenting  numerous  points  of  leakage  through 
which  sewer  gas  and  fluid  sewage  escape  and 
saturate  the  Bubsoil.  Under  conditions  such  as 
are  described,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
health  of  Dublin  should  have  suffered,  and  that 
the  mortality  from  diseases  classed  as  consti- 
tutional should  have  remained  high. 

Five  plans  and  estimates  for  the  main  drain- 
age of  Dublin  were  brought  before  them,  and 
these  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Report. 

As  to  the  river,  the  following  conclusions  are 
taken  as  established,  namely  : — 

a.  That  the  River  Liffey  is  now  in  a state  of  pollution 
from  the  influx  of  sewage,  so  as  to  bo  offensive,  especially 
during  periods  of  local  drought  and  warm  weather. 

b.  That  with  the  extension  of  the  city  and  the  completion 
of  main-sewering  and  house  draining,  the  pollution  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

c.  That  a fuller  and  more  complete  washing  of  footwallc 
surfaces  and  flushing  drains  and  sewers  will  also  add  to  the 
impurity. 

But  though  the  evidence  on  the  question  of 
the  pollution  of  the  river  is  full  and  clear,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  opinion  is  also  prevalent 
that  the  foul  river  is  not  a material  cause  of 
local  disease.  And  though  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  polluted  Liffey  is  not  the  prime  cause 
of  the  excessively  high  death-rate  of  Dublin, 
it  is  locally  considered  to  be  a known,  pal- 
pable, offensive,  and  admitted  nuisance,  which 
ought,  if  practicable  at  any  reasonable  cost,  to 
be  abated. 

At  present  the  tides,  as  they  rise  in  the  river, 
block  the  main-sewer  and  drain-outlets,  shutting 
back  the  sewage,  which  then  accumulates  in 
the  sewers.  The  remedy  for  this  defect  will  be 
by  manholes  and  ventilating  - chambers  con- 
structed on  the  intercepting  sewers  behind  the 
quay-walls,  to  stop  the  blocking  action  of  the 
tide,  and  providing  means  of  escape  for  sewage 
gases  so  as  to  secure  extreme  dilution. 

The  Report  then  touches  on  some  general 
matters  relating  to  the  health  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  The  city  of  Dublin  in  1879  contained 
23,830  houses  ; of  these  9,760  were  occupied  as 
dwellings  let  in  tenements,  and  it  appears  from 
the  evidence  of  the  executive  sanitary  officer, 
that  of  houses  of  this  description  occupied  by 
more  than  one  family,  2,300,  containing  an  esti- 
mated population  of  30,000  persons,  are  in  a 
condition  which  renders  them  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  some  are  not  worth  the  expendi- 
ture which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  place 
them  in  a proper  state,  and  to  provide  the 
requisite  sanitary  appliances.  Of  the  houses 
let  in  tenements,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general 
terms,  that  they  were  originally  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  one  family,  and  that  they 
had  only  one  privy  and  ashpit,  the  sanitary  appli- 
ances at  the  period  they  were  built  being  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  use  of  a single  house- 


hold. Under  existing  conditions  it,  however, 
frequently  happens  that  each  room  is  occupied 
by  a family,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  it 
would  appear  that  about  117,000  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Dublin  are  thus  lodged.  The  average 
number  of  persons  in  each  tenement  house  is 
stated  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve,  but  this  number 
is  frequently  exceeded,  so  that  excessive  over- 
crowding is  the  rule.  The  occupants  have  to 
resort  to  one  ashpit,  placed  in  a yard,  and  if 
there  is  a privy  it  is  utterly  unfit  for  use.  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  corporation,  acting 
as  the  sanitary  authority,  have  not  so  far  been 
able  to  organise  auy  regular  system  of  domestic 
scavenging,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  privies,  yards,  and  ashpits  attached 
to  the  tenement  houses  Bhould  be  described  by 
all  witnesses  a3  “extremely  filthy  and  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health.”  These  statements 
are  borne  out  by  the  inspections  the  Commis- 
sioners made  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  In 
all  cases  they  found  the  privy  accommodation 
inadequate,  the  ashpits  unduly  full,  the  yards 
badly  paved,  filthy,  and  generally  having  no 
connexion  with  the  sewers,  except  by  surface 
drains,  whioh  frequently  had  no  proper  fall. 

Amongst  the  several  sanitary  defects  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  the  condition  of  the  tenement- 
houses  is  perhaps  the  most  pressing,  and  is 
certainly,  as  the  Report  points  out,  the  most 
difficult  to  be  dealt  with.  The  houses  at  present 
let  in  tenements  have  been  erected  at  various 
periods,  some  previously  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  one  of  these  Dublin 
tenement-houses,  there  were  counted  78  inhabi- 
tants, the  rents  paid  by  each  occupier  or  family 
ranging  from  lOd.  to  5s.  per  tenement  or  sot  of 
rooms.  There  are  said  to  be  about  1,100  tene- 
ment houses  owned  by  five  persons,  who  are 
not  absentees,  but  who  reside  in  the  district 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  rents.  If 
these  1,100  tenement-houses  only  yield  51.  per 
annum  each,  there  will  be  5,5001.  per  annum 
for  these  five  owners,  or  at  a rate  of  about 
1,1001.  each.  The  great  blot  in  Dublin  all 
admit  is  caused  by  these  tenement-houses,  and 
the  peculiarity  is  that  they  are  not  confined  to 
narrow  streets  and  poor  localities,  but  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  history  of  a 
modern  tenement-house  fully  told  might  be  as 
interesting  as  a passage  in  a novel,  and  its 
gradual  degradation  shown  to  be  as  terrible  as 
a tragedy.  These  9,700  tenement-houses  when 
first  erected  were,  as  previously  stated,  arranged 
each  for  one  family  ; now  they  are  divided  and 
subdivided,  and  let  in  flats  and  single  rooms  from 
basement  to  attic,  and,  as  stated  in  evidence, 
one  house  being  made  to  serve  for  seventy-eight 
tenants.  This  degradation  of  houses  is,  it  is 
clearly  shown,  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
excess  of  disease  to  be  found  in  Dublin.  It  is  not 
in  defective  sewering,  defective  paving,  defec- 
tive street-scavengering,  or  in  the  polluted  state 
of  the  river  Liffey,  so  much  as  in  these  horrible 
room-tenements,  which  exist  to  the  direct  injury 
of  more  than  100,000  of  the  poor  inhabitants, 
and  at  the  indirect  charge  and  direct  money  loss 
of  the  entire  community.  The  poor  people  who 
overcrowd  these  tenements,  and  pay  the  pittance 
of  6d.  or  Is.  6d.  per  week  for  their  room,  buy 
misery  very  dearly,  in  loss  of  wages  through 
sickness  and  suffering.  The  evidence  in  this 
Report  tendered  by  leading  physicians,  medical 
officers,  and  others,  all  points  to  similar  causes, 
— overcrowding,  filth,  foul  air,  drink,  sickness, 
beggary,  and  pauperism.  Public  sanitary  works 
and  main  sewers  will  be  of  little  avail  if  these 
tenement-houses  are  left  in  their  present  neg- 
lected condition,  without  a proper  supply  of 
water,  and  utterly  without  any  privy  accom- 
modation. It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 
public  supply  of  soft,  good,  and  wholesome 
water,  sent  into  the  city  even  in  extravagant 
abundance.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true;  and  yet 
the  evidence  given  by  the  local  medical  officers 
shows  that  practically  the  poor  have  no  good 
water,  as  it  is  stored  within  the  room  impro- 
perly, the  vessels  used  in  some  cases  being  of 
the  most  objectionable  character. 

The  room-tenements  of  Dublin  being  the 
great  sanitary  sore  of  the  city,  until  these  places 
of  residence  are  improved  in  some  practicable 
and  effective  manner,  there  will  be  no  hope  or 
prospect  of  bringing  the  death-rate  of  Dublin 
to  a moderate  standard.  The  evidence  against 
these  tenements  may  be  described  as  over- 
whelming. But  the  Commissioners  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  tenement- houses  may  be  converted  into 
healthy  dwellings. 

In  finally  deciding  upon  the  system  of  filth 
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removal  which  the  Corporation  may  deem  it  best 
to  adopt  in  respect  of  the  tenement-houses  of 
Dublin,  the  Report  impresses  upon  them  the 
importance,  from  an  economical  point  of  view, 
of  availing  themselves  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
water-carriage  system,  for  whioh  the  existing 
sewers  should  be  adapted. 

Treating  of  road  formation,  the  Report  has 
the  following  passage  : — 

“ Wood  is  now  being  extensively  introduced  aud  used  for 
street  surfaces  in  London,  where  the  traffic  and  wear  are 
very  trying.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  pine-wood  have  been 
tried  or  are  in  course  of  trial,  as  rod  pine,  pitch  piue, 
yellow  pine,  and  pine  from  the  Baltic.  The  samples  of 
pine  woods  enumerated  vary  considerably  in  hardnesa,  as, 
lor  instance,  pitch  pino  and  red  pine  areharderand  heavier 
than  yellow  pine  or  than  Baltic  pine,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  stand  wear  so  well  as  the  softer  and  cheaper 
wood.  This,  however,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  yellow 
piue  being  more  yielding  to  the  horses’  feet  aud  carriage- 
wheels,— that  is,  these  do  not  jar  and  jump  as  they  do  on 
the  harder  surfaces.  The  softer  wood,  being  more  elastic, 
endures  slight  compression  without  disintegration  or 
causing  so  much  of  a jar  to  the  carriage-wheels  as  is  ex- 
perienced on  harder  wood  pavements.  Some  of  the  wood- 
blocks have  been  laid  on  a base  of  sand  and  two  sheets  of 
1-in.  thick  pine  boards,  the  wood-blocks  being  placed  about 
1 in.  apart,  the  open  joints  being  filled  in  with  gravel  and 
pitch.  This  form  of  paving  has  not  answered,  as  the  base 
is  not  sufficiently  solid  and  firm  to  prevent  a vibratory 
motion  when  driven  over,  which  is  plainly  to  be  felt  and 
disagreeable  to  be  experienced.  The  material  filled  in  to 
the  wide  joints  does  not  wear  evenly,  but  permits  the 
edges  of  the  blocks  to  splinter  and  fray,  and  this  goes  on 
until  the  surface  of  the  street  becomes  ridgy  and  uneven, 
wearing  rapidly  out  of  condition.  The  best  foundation 
for  any  form  of  material  constituting  street  pavement, 
such  as  asphalto,  granite  sets,  or  wood,  is  unquestionably 
concrete,  and  the  better  and  stronger  the  concrete  is  when 
laid,  the  longer  will  any  covering  placed  upon  it  wear. 
From  this  time  forth,  all  road- makers  who  wish  to  pro- 
duce the  best  wearing  and  enduring  street  pavements, 
must  first  form  a good  foundation.  This,  in  fact,  must  be 
the  true  road,  the  covering  being  only  a veneering,  to  be 
repaired  and  renowed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  the  absence  of  a sound  concrete  foundation  to 
the  streets  of  Dublin  which  tends  to  the  production  of  so 
much  mud  on  their  surfaces.” 

Effective  street-cleansing  is  one  of  the  most 
important  municipal  duties,  and  to  be  effective 
the  cleansing  must  ba  at  short  intervals,  with 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  refuse  cleansed. 

In  consequence  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
medical  officers  of  health,  the  Commissioners 
rightly  draw  the  attention  of  the  sanitary 
authority  to  the  circumstance  that  at  present, 
with  the  exception  of  those  attached  to  the 
Mendicity  Institution,  there  are  no  baths  and 
wash-houses  for  the  poor  of  Dublin,  though  there 
are  Turkish  baths  for  those  who  will  pay  for  the 
use  of  them.  Baths  and  wash-houses  for  tho 
working-classes  have  become  common  in  English 
towns,  aud  where  they  have  been  judiciously 
placed,  constructed  with  economy,  and  are  well 
arranged  and  properly  managed,  they  are  found 
to  be  not  only  a luxury  but  a necessity. 

The  Commissioners  entertain  little  doubt  as  to 
the  conditions  which  exercise  the  most  injurious 
influence  upon  the  health  of  Dublin.  They 
consider  these  conditions  to  be : — First,  the 
state  of  the  tenement-houses,  their  overcrowd- 
ing, their  defective  drainage,  and  the  absence  of 
auy  organised  system  for  the  removal  of  filth 
from  their  surroundings.  Next,'  the  defective 
house-drainage,  including  in  that  term  the 
connexions  between  the  house-drains  and  the 
public  sewers,  and  are  satisfied  that  defective 
house-drainage  exercises  an  influence  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  occupiers  of  the  best  as  well 
as  of  the  worst  class  of  houses.  Owing  to 
generally  defective  house-drainage,  the  inhabited 
area  of  Dublin  possesses  a saturated  subsoil,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  within,  as  well  as 
outside,  the  house  foundations,  the  Bubsoil  water 
is  contaminated  with  sewage  matter. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  conclu- 
sions arrived  at : — 

“ That  the  main  sewers  of  Dublin  have  been 
improved,  but  have  not  been  completed;  that 
new  sewers  are  required;  and  that  the  entire 
system  of  sewers  and  drains  should  be  more 
fully  ventilated  and  have  additional  side-en- 
trances, manholes,  gullies,  and  flushing  arrange- 
ments formed  and  completed. 

That  house-drains  are  proved  to  be  very  defec- 
tive ; and  that  yards,  courts,  aud  back  streets 
are,  for  the  most  part,  defectively  drained  and 
very  dirty  in  consequence.  That  privy  accom- 
modation is  generally  defective  throughout  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  and  that  it  is,  for  the 
tenement-houses,  practioally  absent ; and  that, 
as  a consequence,  the  inhabitants  suffer  both  in 
health  and  in  morals. 

That  the  tenement-houses  of  Dublin,  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  evidence  bo  voluminously 
tendered  at  our  inquiry  and  embodied  in  this 
our  report,  appear  to  be  the  prime  source  and 
cause  of  the  excessively  high  death-rate ; that 
they  are  not  properly  classified,  registered,  and 
regulated ; that  they  are  dilapidated,  dirty,  ill- 


ventilated,  and  much  overcrowded ; and  that  dis- 
ease, a craving  for  stimulants  and  its  conse- 
quences,— drunkenness  and  extreme  poverty, — 
are  thereby  fostered,  and  that  until  the  con- 
dition of  these  houses  shall  have  been  improved 
the  general  health  of  the  city  will  continue  to 
be  injuriously  affected. 

That  the  Corporation  have  taken  action  under 
the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act  with  the  view  of  effecting  tenement- 
house  improvements,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
they  should  further  extend  their  operations  in 
that  direction. 

That  most  of  the  courts  and  yards  in  con- 
nexion with  tenement-houses  are  unformed  and 
unpaved,  and  that,  as  a consequence,  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  offensive  dirt,  general  dis- 
comfort, loss  of  health,  aud  loss  of  power  to 
earn  wages. 

That  many  of  the  streets  are  formed  with 
defective  material;  that  public  scavenging  is 
inadequately  performed ; that  there  is  no  muni- 
cipal system  of  private  scavenging ; and  that, 
as  a consequence,  the  streets  are  dirty,  and  that 
courts  and  yards  are  at  all  times  filthy. 

That  in  our  opinion  the  cleanest  and  cheapest 
mode  of  removing  excreta  will  be  by  water, 
through  closets,  drains,  and  sewers,  to  a com- 
mon outlet.  Houses  must  be  drained,  streets 
must  be  sewered,  so  as  to  remove  waste  water ; 
and  if  these  drains  and  Bewers  are  well  and 
truly  constructed,  no  additional  expenses  need 
be  incurred  to  transmit  the  entire  volume  of 
excreta  from  the  houses  and  city  (if  it  is  sus- 
pended in  the  waste  water  removed  from  the 
city),  through  the  main  and  intercepting  sewers 
to  some  outlet.” 

They  end  by  recommending  the  plan  for  main 
drainage  prepared  by  the  City  Engineer,  who 
is  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  city, 
with  its  sewers,  with  its  drains,  and  with  its 
water  supply, — a plan  estimated  to  cost  300,0001., 
and  they  urge  that  the  sewerage  of  the  city  be 
completed  as  soon  as  practicable,  so  that  every 
street  within  the  municipal  area  may  be  provided 
with  a sufficient  main  sewer. 

The  Corporation  should  take  aotion  at  once, 
— not  to-morrow,  but  to-day. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  IN 
EAST  ANGLIA. 

The  Architectural  Association  is  this  year 
following,  to  some  extent,  in  the  steps  trodden 
by  the  British  Archaeological  Association  last 
year, — with  respect  to  the  Norwich  part  of  that 
pleasant  meeting.  The  members  assembled  on 
Monday,  the  16th,  at  the  cathedral,  and  were 
carefully  guided  by  Mr.  John  H.  Brown,  the 
cathedral  surveyor,  round  the  outside  and  inside 
of  the  church,  and  the  group  of  buildings  near  to  it. 
Persistent  attention  to  the  buildings  during  his 
father’s  tenure  of  office,  and  his  own,  neces- 
sarily implies  intimate  knowledge  of  every 
detail,  and  all  his  stores  were  most  kindly 
displayed  when  called  for  by  the  members. 
As,  however,  the  main  lines  of  the  history  are 
an  oft-told  tale,  and  especially  as  we  retold  it 
in  the  words  of  Dean  Goulburn  so  recently  (see 
Builder,  30th  of  August,  1879,  page  965),  repe- 
tition would  now  seem  uncalled  for.  There  are, 
indeed,  plenty  of  topics  for  controversy,  and 
for  reconsideration  of  authorities  and  of  the 
evidence  of  the  stones  themselves,  which  will 
engage  attention  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  so 
that  diligent  antiquaries  may  reflect  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  prospect  of  no  lack  of  the  toils  which 
are  their  pleasures.  The  works  at  the  west  front 
are  not  yet  quite  completed.  The  aim  has  been 
to  put  back  features  of  the  Norman  structure 
which  were  taken  away  not  bo  very  long  ago, 
when  parts  of  the  front  were  recased  and 
recast.  Towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  church 
decorative  paintings  have  been  laid  bare  from 
time  to  time,  and  there  is  now  a goodly  store  of 
ornament  and  figure  painting  of  various  dates, — 
much  of  it,  of  course,  a good  deal  reduced  in 
force,  and  nowhere  very  completely  showing 
the  original  scheme.  There  are,  however, 
bits  showing  rare  talent  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. Doing  a good  deal  of  the  work  done 
upon  the  cathedral,  since  remodelling  came  into 
fashion  half  a century  or  so  ago,  was  hardly  a 
matter  of  choice  or  preference, — and  in  all 
candour  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  whole 
result  is  not  all  that  could  have  been  longed  for, 
or  in  sanguine  moods  hoped  for.  Close-jointed 
ashlar  in  the  south  transept,  for  instance,  goes 
ill  with  the  too-forcibly  jointed  masonry  else- 
where ; and  false-joiuted  stones,  if  they  do  not 


parade  quite  all  the  wrong-doings  of  the  masons 
and  designers  who  were  not  ashamed  to  prepare 
them,  do  not  conduce  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
conscientious  observer  of  other  people’s  errors. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  this 
sort  of  sin  has  not  to  be  compounded  for 
nowadays,  and  that  most  of  the  more  recent 
work  is  carefully  conservative  of  ancient  forms 
in  the  Bhapes  and  surface  textures  of  the  stone- 
work. Privileged  visitors  have  every  ground 
for  feeling  that  complaint  on  their  part  would 
be  ungracious  and  foolish,  even  when  they 
are  inclined  to  heave  a sigh  of  regret  because 
this  great  church  ha3  not  come  down  to  our 
time  with  the  greensward  running  to  the 
base  of  its  walls, — as  a sight  all  the  year  round 
for  townspeople  and  casual  visitors.  The  grounds 
of  private  residences  sweep  round  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  building  that  the  charm  of 
Salisbury  or  Wells,  which  makes  everybody 
anxious  to  recall  frequently  the  memory  of 
them,  seems  largely  absent.  It  is  not  every 
sight  that  we  share  with  all  the  world  which 
loses  value  in  our  eyes  on  that  account.  Some- 
thing may  some  day  be  done  which  will  give  to 
the  many  what  is  now  accorded  with  the  best 
grace  to  all  who  can  make  good  use  of  the 
privilege.  The  recent  wancon  defacement  of 
the  lavatories  in  the  south-west  corner  of  tho 
cloisters  is,  however,  a dreadful  example  of  the 
barbarisms  that  people  of  decent  appearance 
and  presumably  fairly  well-to-do  can  indulge  in 
at  times.  At  best  it  is  an  unwholesome  habit 
which  prompts  anybody  to  mark  a wall,  in  order 
that  he  may  convince  himself  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  so  that  he  visited  in  the  flesh  some 
scene  which  he  might  otherwise  believe  had  been 
only  come  across  in  imagination.  Much  training 
seems  to  be  required  for  the  “ cicuration  of  first 
and  destructive  malignities  ”;  perhaps  nothing 
short  of  the  beet  exertions  of  members  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  profession  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  thorough  taming  of 
such  inveterate  form3  of  rude  inanity. 

In  order  to  effect  a diversion  from  such 
severe  moralising,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  Dean 
exercised  a kindly  hospitality;  that  St.  Peter 
Mancroft,  now  in  full  restoration,  was  visited 
thereafter;  and  that  St.  Stephen’s,  St.  Peter’s 
Permountergate,  and  St.  Giles’s,  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  first  day.  When  the  whole  of  the 
programme  has  been  duly  worked  through,  it 
may  be  possible,  as  the  examples  have  been 
carefully  chosen  with  that  view  by  the  skilful 
Excursion  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  to  use 
them  as  texts  for  a short  discourse  anent  some 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  archi- 
tecture hereabouts. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Monday  last  the  members  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  opened  their  thirty- 
seventh  annual  congress,  in  Devizes,  and  were 
cordially  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Wilts  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society,  at  half-past 
three,  in  the  Town-hall,  where  a numerous 
audience  assembled.  The  ancient  charters 
granted  to  the  town  by  different  sovereigns, 
together  with  the  maces  and  loving-cup  belong- 
ing to  the  Corporation,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  were  exhibited  and  inspected  by  the 
visitors  with  much  interest. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  on  the  part  of  the 
Wilts  Society,  cordially  welcomed  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  and  observed  that 
Wilts  men  were  proud  of  the  antiquities  of  their 
county,  and  they  hoped  to  show  the  great 
London  society  objects  of  interest  second  to 
none  in  this  country.  They  had  certain  Medi- 
aeval specimens  of  architecture  well  worthy  of 
inspection,  also  some  good  specimens  of  monastic 
work, — Malmesbury  and  Lacock  Abbeys, — 
while  there  were  interesting  illustrations  of 
domestic  architecture  at  Potterne  and  other 
parts  of  the  district.  Wiltshire,  however,  was 
not  famous  so  much  for  works  of  the  periods 
referred  to  as  for  those  of  the  earliest  of  all 
periods, — the  British  periods ; and  where  could 
they  look  for  better  specimens  of  these  than  on 
the  downs  to  be  visited  during  the  wetk  ? They 
would  also  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  which  were  the  largesG 
stone  circles  in  existence,  that  at  Avebury  being 
the  most  extensive,  although  less  known  to  the 
general  publio. 

Mr.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  treasurer  to  the  British 
Archmological  Association,  having  replied,  the 
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visitors  were  conducted  to  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  John,  described  by  the  rector  of 
Devizes,  Dr.  J.  Hart  Burges  ; the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Devizes,  and  the  grounds  of 
the  modern  structure,  now  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Leach,  were  subsequently  visited. 

Earl  Nelson,  the  president,  delivered  his  in- 
augural address  at  the  Town-hall  in  the  evening. 
His  lordship,  who  was  cordially  received, 
said  he  felt  pleased  to  accept  the  offioe  of  pre- 
sident over  these  meetings,  though  he  had  no 
pretensions  whatever  to  great  archmological 
lore,  and  really  represented  the  more  humble, 
but  perhaps  as  useful,  and  certainly  more 
numerous,  class  of  people  who  might  do  a great 
deal  for  archaeology — the  busy  bees,  who  might 
gather  honey  for  the  greater  ones  to  work  and 
feel  upon.  Speaking  of  what  archmology  had 
already  done,  he  said  there  was  no  end  to  the 
immense  advantages  they  saw  in  these  days 
from  their  work  in  elucidating  history ; for 
during  the  last  half-ceutury  the  history  of  this 
country  had  been  really  re-written  by  the  means 
of  archaeological  research.  These  recurring 
meetings,  though  they  might  be  held  amidst 
scenes  often  visited  and  reported  on  before,  had 
a greater  work  to  perform  than  was  at  first  ap- 
parent. It  was  much  more  than  the  pleasant 
] ionic  which  many  of  their  outings  in  this  fine 
weather  enabled  them  to  enjoy.  It  was  much 
more  than  the  additional  pieces  of  information 
that  might  be  gathered  upon  each  fresh 
visit  and  from  the  valuable  papers  which 
would  be  road : its  greater  work  was  a 
missionary  one,  and  the  zest  that  such 
meetings  gave  to  all  to  become  antiquaries, 
to  gather  together  little  bits  of  family  history, 
and  of  the  history  of  their  respective  parishes, 
to  support  the  local  association,  promote  the 
circulation  of  their  archaeological  and  natural 
history  magazine,  and  contribute  to  its  pages. 
In  that  way  a mass  of  information  was  gathered 
together  from  time  to  time  which  helped  to 
elucidate  different  obscure  parts  of  history,  and 
had  already,  through  the“  Wiltshire  Magazine,” 
added  much  to  the  materials  for  a oounty  history, 
which,  with  much  less  labour  than  Sir  Riohard 
Colt  Hoare  and  his  noble  compeers  bestowed, 
would  greatly  enlarge  and  illustrate  the  work 
associated  with  his  name.  A well-known 
archaeological  friend, — Canon  Jones,  of  Brad- 
ford,— was  on  the  point  of  bringing  out  a most 
interesting  book  on  the  original  uses  of  tho 
different  parts  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  with  a 
second  volume  on  tho  whole  religious  history  of 
the  diocese  from  the  earlier  times, — a publica- 
tion which,  in  such  hands,  would  be  most  useful 
to  tho  history  of  the  county.  In  reference  to 
the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  their  subject,  he 
illustrated,  by  two  instances,  how  a true  know- 
ledge of  archicology  would  have  had  an  eminent 
useful  purpose.  When  restoring  Salisbury 
Cathedral  there  was  a natural  desire  ex- 
pressed by  the  laity  that  they  should  not 
have  a closed  choir,  and  that  they  might 
have  seats,  if  not  in  the  choir,  at  least  in  the 
north  and  north-eastern  transepts.  Both  these 
demands  were  looked  upon  as  contrary  to  old 
arrangements  ; but  he  believed  that  Canon 
Jones’s  book  would  Bhow  that  at  Salisbury 
the  return  stalls  were  a mistake,  as  it  was  a 
foundation  of  secular  canons,  and  that  in  the 
original  design  the  laity  sat  in  the  presbytery 
and  the  two  eastern  transepts,  thereby  sur- 
rounding the  altar.  There  was  a direct  order 
in  pare  of  the  old  Sarum  Use  that  the  priest 
walking  round  the  altar  should  incense  the 
people  in  the  transepts  and  in  the  presbytery. 
The  other  case  he  adduced  was  the  use  of  colours 
at  the  different  church  festivals  and  seasons. 
The  colours  adopted  by  many  in  ignorance  of 
the  subject  were  taken  from  the  modern  Roman 
Use,  whereas  the  old  colours  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  taken  from  her  old  service-books, 
pointed  to  the  part  Gallican  and  part  Eastern 
origin  of  their  Church,  and  gave  an  additional 
proof  of  her  independence  of  Rome.  In  these 
two  instances  it  was  clear  that  a true  knowledge 
would  have  avoided  a cause  of  offence,  and,  if 
the  deductions  of  Canon  Jones  were  correct, 
would  have  shown  that  a desire  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  old  order  of  things  would  have  been 
in  favour  rather  than  against  the  natural  desire 
of  the  people.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  that  they  might  assist  in  promoting 
archaeological  lore  by  preserving  the  old  names 
of  the  different  fields  and  farms.  Every  field 
had  a name,  and  many  still  retained  them  by 
mere  tradition  among  the  old  labourers  and  in 
tho  old  parish  maps  and  terriers.  Some  of 
more  modern  date  only  referred  to  the  size  of 


1 tho  field  on  its  comparatively  recent  allotment, 
such  as  “ Hundred  acre,”  which  generally  meant 
“ under  acre,”  and  “ Ten  furling,”  or  the  like, 
but  there  were  much  older  names  than  those, 
and  if  they  ever  attempted  to  walk  the  bounds 
of  an  old  Saxon  charter  many  of  the  old  names, 
if  kept,  would  help  out  the  boundaries,  and  the 
specified  points  on  the  boundary  would  give  a 
point  and  an  explanation  to  the  names.  Whel- 
pley,  Wellow,  Landford — often  Bpelt  with  two 
ll’s — were  a proof  of  the  British  being  originally 
to  the  east  of  their  Cbrist-Church  Avon.  Cerdic’s 
battle  at  Char  ford  drove  them  to  the  other  side 
and  caused  the  succession  of  forts  from  Old 
Sarum  down  the  valley  protecting  the  western 
lands  to  which  they  retired.  A few  years  ago, 
in  digging  in  a rabbit  burrow,  Lord  Radnor’s 
keeper  came  upon  an  old  Saxon  chief  with 
his  sword  by  his  side,  who  had  evidently 
fallen  in  the  moment  of  victory  in  the 
middle  of  the  fortified  path  he  had  taken  from 
the  British — following  up  the  successes  of  Cerdic, 
and  driving  the  Britons  on  the  other  side  across 
the  river  at  Britford,  which  it  was  still  called. 
That  showed  the  use  of  preserving  names  and 
the  old  earthworks.  A discovery  was  made 
which  would  have  been  comparatively  useless 
without  those  well-known  surroundings  which, 
having  been  preserved,  gave  a consistency  to  the 
history.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  places  of  interest  which  it  was 
the  intentiou  of  the  archaeologists  to  visit.  Re- 
ferring to  the  tumuli,  he  said  those  on  the  Wilt- 
shire downs  had  been  sufficiently  excavated  ; 
and  he  thought  nothing  could  justify  the  pro- 
fanation of  old  burial-places  when  there  was  a 
certainty  of  no  new  discovery  being  made.  He 
did  not  see,  however,  why  a careful  tunnelling 
should  not  be  conducted  under  the  so-called 
altar-stone  at  Stonehenge,  to  see  if  any  remains 
which  might  illustrate  the  age  of  Stonehenge 
could  be  found  there,  or  within  the  sacred 
circle;  and  secondly,  he  advocated  the  re- 
placing of  those  stones  which  had  fallen 
within  man’s  memory,  or  a record  of  which 
had  been  carefully  preserved.  The  mechanical 
appliances  of  the  present  day  could  easily 
replace  them.  The  necessity  of  some- 
thing being  done  to  preserve  the  ruin  as 
handed  down  to  us  was  becoming  more  and 
more  pressing.  One  of  the  great  stones  was 
gradually  leaning  more  heavily  on  a stone  of  the 
inner  circle,  and  it  might  come  down  any  day. 
Some  moans  should  be  taken  by  artificial  sup- 
ports to  prevent  that  catastrophe,  and  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  see  why,  when  that  was 
done,  they  might  not  have  those  stones  replaced 
whose  position  was  clearly  known,  and  whose 
fall  had  been  carefully  recorded.  Having  briefly 
glanced  at  the  programme,  the  noble  earl  Baid 
he  earnestly  wished  them  a happy  and  suc- 
cessful meeting,  and  he  should  be  fully  satisfied 
if  under  his  presidency  many  of  the  small  fry 
learnt  their  own  usefulness,  and  resolved  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  endeavour  to 
collect  and  preserve  all  such  monuments  of  the 
past  as  came  in  their  way,  so  as  to  bring  them 
under  the  notice  of  the  greater  savans. 

The  Mayor  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
noble  earl  for  presiding,  and  for  his  delivery  of 
the  introductory  address,  which  was  carried 
with  applause. 

At  half-past  eight  on  Monday  evening  a dinner 
was  held  at  the  Bear  Hotel,  Devizes.  About 
100  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  usual  loyal 
toasts  were  followed  by  others  of  a social 
character  and  specially  applicable  to  the 
gathering. 

Punctually  at  nine  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing carriages  were  in  waiting  at  the  Bear  Hotel, 
the  party  being  evidently  bent  on  business  as 
well  as  pleasure.  About  100  ladies  and  gentle- 
men started  for  the  village  of  Potterno,  about 
two  miles  west  of  Devizes,  where  the  fine  church 
was  examined,  under  the  direction  of  the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Buchanan.  The  church  is  cruci- 
form, the  massive  square  tower  being  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  pointed 
out  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  edifice.  IIo  said  it  was  a good 
specimen  of  the  general  Btyle  of  tho  older 
churches  in  Wiltshire,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
of  a cruciform  shape.  The  old  houses  were  next 
examined,  and  proved  to  be  of  very  great  interost 
to  the  archaeologists.  The  houses  have  lately 
been  restored,  and  to  a certain  extent  spoiled, 
though  their  general  features  remain  the  same  as 
of  yore.  The  prevalent  opinion  was  that  they 
were  formerly  the  residence  of  some  episcopal 
magnate.  A yeiy  old  and  interesting  building 
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known  as  Church  House  was  next  visited  and 
commented  upon  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Olivier. 
About  eleven  o’clock  the  drive  was  continued 
through  Erlestoke  to  Edington,  where  the  beau- 
tiful church  was  examined,  and  attracted  great 
interest  both  inside  and  outside.  The  church 
and  monuments  were  described  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bramble.  At  one  o’olock  the  party  went  on  to 
Tinhead.  After  examining  some  points  of 
interest  in  the  village,  luncheon  was  partaken  of 
at  the  George  Inn.  At  three  o’clock  the  village 
of  Bratton  was  reached,  and  after  theold  church 
had  been  examined,  the  Castle  was  visited  and 
the  encampment,  the  company  walking  up  the 
Bteep  ascent.  Here  they  stayed  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Tbe  spot  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
archaeologists.  It  is  said  that  on  this  spot  King 
Alfred  visited  the  Danish  camp  in  the  guise  of 
a minstrel,  and  there  learnt  their  tactics  and 
their  strength.  Recent  discoveries  show  that 
near  this  place  it  must  have  been  where  Alfred 
achieved  his  great  victory  over  Guthrum  and 
the  Danish  army.  The  spot  was  explored  and 
commented  upon  by  many  of  the  party.  Soon 
after  four  o’clock  the  party  re-assembled  at 
Bratton,  and  proceeded  to  Steeple  AshtoD, 
where  tbe  ohurch  was  visited.  This  building  is 
more  like  a small  cathedral  than  a village 
church,  both  interior  and  exterior  being  richly 
decorated.  The  lofty  tower  and  nave  and  the 
number  of  pinnacles  are  not  unlike  St.  Mary’s 
Churoh  at  Devizes.  Inside,  the  beautiful  pillars 
and  columns  were  greatly  admired  and  much 
commented  upon.  The  old  church  at  Keevil  was 
next  visited,  and  then  the  old  houses  in  the 
same  village ; these  latter  are  very  much  like 
the  old  houses  at  Potterne,  and  are  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  old  Domestic  architecture 
that  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  six 
p.m.  the  party  proceeded  to  Poulshot,  where 
the  church  was  visited,  and  described  by  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Olivier.  The  beautiful 
old  belfry  was  greatly  admired.  This  conclnded 
the  programme  for  the  day,  and  the  party 
returned  to  Devizes  at  Beven  p.m.  At  half-past 
eight  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  when 
papers  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A., 
and  by  Dr.  Stevens. 

On  Wednesday  about  one  hundred  members 
and  friends  proceeded  in  carriages  from  the 
Bear  Hotel,  Devizes,  at  nine  a.m.,  to  Bishop’s 
Cannings,  where  the  church  was  visited  and 
oxamined.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  said  the  building 
was  a splendid  exemplification  of  tho  cruciform 
type  of  church.  It  was  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tho  pointed 
arches  being  very  fine.  He  called  attention  to 
the  beautiful  work  on  the  roof  of  the  chancel. 
The  spire,  he  thought,  was  of  a later  date  than 
the  tower,  and  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be 
higher.  Proceeding  to  Wansdyke,  the  ex- 
cursionists, after  walking  along  tho  en- 
trenchment for  abmt  half-a-mile,  were  called 
together,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  ad- 
dressed them.  He  said  that  the  ditch  was 
thrown  up  as  a defence  for  the  inhabitants 
of  tho  east  from  the  raids  of  those  on  the  west. 
He  thought  it  was  tbe  last  entrenchment  erected 
by  the  Belgae  to  protect  them  from  the  Britons. 
It  could  be  traced  for  thirty  miles,  and  for  ten 
miles  most  distinctly.  The  party  theu  crossed 
the  Roman  road  near  Wansdyke,  and  went  on 
to  Avebury,  where  a prolonged  stay  was  made. 
The  Rev. 'A.  0.  Smith  Baid  that  Avebury  was 
much  older  than  Stonehenge,  which  was  proved 
by  the  stones  being  rongh  and  uncut.  There 
had  formerly  been  two  avenues,  but  they  had 
been  almost  demolished.  Tho  largest  of  the 
stones  weighed  63  tons ; one  weighing  90  tons 
had  been  destroyed  nearly  100  years  ago.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  Dr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
others,  also  commented  on  the  temple, — Dr. 
Stevens  speaking  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  use  of 
the  number  three  in  such  erections.  After 
luncheon  the  party  visited  and  examined  Ave- 
bury Church,  and  then  proceeded  to  Sitting-hill. 
The  party  returned  to  Devizes  about  seven  p.m. 
the  day  having  been  beautifully  fine. 


Melbourne  Social  Science  Congress.— 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Congress  will  probably 
take  place  during  the  month  of  October,  1S30, 
in  connexion  with  the  Melbourne  International 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Chester  Earls,  hon.  sec.  of  the 
Music,  Soience,  Fine  Arts,  and  Literature 
Section  of  the  Congress,  is  desirous  of  receiving 
papers  on  any  of  these  subjects,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  him  at  the  Victorian  Academy 
of  ArtB,  Melbourne.  Communications  will  be 
received  as  late  as  the  20th  of  October. 
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PORCELAIN  HOUSE,  VIENNA. 

Bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  papers  on  terra 
cotta  we  are  giving  at  this  moment,  we  illus- 
trate a house  recently  erected  in  Vienna,  and 
in  which  porcelain  has  been  largely  employed 
externally.  For  some  time  past  we  have  kept  our 
readers  fully  informed  of  the  movements  in  art 
and  architectural  progress  on  the  Continent,  and 
have  shown  the  vast  changes  which  the  last  two 
decades  of  building  operations  have  brought 
about  in  Vienna.  The  venerable  Kaiserstadt  has 
been  rejuvenated.  Old  Vindobona  has  burst  the 
bonds  which  for  centuries  restrained  her  expan- 
sion and  development.  Her  emperor  spoke  the 
word,  and  the  old  walls,  before  which  the  bar- 
barian despotism  now  tottering  to  its  fall  in 
Eastern  Europe  reoeived  the  check  which 
marked  the  zenith  and  the  first  sign  of  the 
decline  of  its  power,  are  crumbling  under  the 
gentle  influence  of  modern  civilisation.  Become 
once  more  youthful,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
beautiful  and  imposing  than  she  ever  was, 
Vienna  is  rising  fully  conscious  of  the  liberty 
which  has  been  granted  her.  An  unbounded 
architectural  activity,  which  soon  set  in  after 
the  wand  of  the  enchanter  had  touched  her 
shackles,  announces  in  monuments  of  stone  the 
new  glory  of  the  younger  city.  The  new  squares 
of  the  city  form  real  pattern-cardsof  all  possible 
styles;  every  variety  of  taste  finds  expression. 
The  population  of  Vienna  took,  and  still  takes,  a 
lively  interest  in  the  splendid  edifices  which  are 
arising  on  all  sides.  Every  newly-finished  build- 
ing forms  the  subject  of  conversation  until  an- 
other edifice  completed  invites  public  attention. 
The  most  recent  subject  for  discussion  is  the  so- 
called  Porzellan.Haus  in  the  Kiirntnerstrasse. 
The  building  derives  its  name  not  only  from  con- 
taining  the  shop  and  warehouse  of  the  firmofErnst 
Wahliss,  dealers  in  porcelain,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  china  has  been  used  in  decorating  the 
facade  of  the  building,  an  experiment  for  intro- 
ducing a new  and  more  durable  material,  and 
one  more  suitable  than  terra  cotta  for  polychro- 
matic effect  in  architecture. 

As  with  everything  new,  great  difficulties  had 
to  be  encountered  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
employment  of  porcelain  for  architectural  deco- 
ration, difficulties  happily  overcome  by  the 
perseverance  and  numberless  experiments  of 
Herr  Carl  Knoll,  porcelain  manufacturer  at 
Fisobern,  near  Carlsbad. 

The  house,  of  which  Herr  Baurath  Gustav 
Korompay  is  the  architect,  contains  in  the  base- 
ment, the  ground  floor,  and  the  mezzanine 
stories,  the  warehouse  of  the  above-mentioned 
firm ; while  the  three  upper  stories  have  been 
fitted  up  for  private  dwellings. 

The  fact  that  for  the  lower  stories  large 
spaces  not  intercepted  by  walls  were  required, 
while  the  upper  floors  had  to  be  subdivided  by 
walls  into  dwelling-rooms,  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment on  a large  scale  of  iron  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  house.  The  very  complicated 
ironwork,  as  well  as  all  the  locksmith’s  work, 
was  executed  by  Albert  Milde,  the  “ Court  ” 
locksmith. 

In  the  centre  of  the  warehouse  is  a large 
square  courtyard,  covered  in  with  glass  as  high 
as  the  first  floor.  This  space  is  the  shop  proper, 
and  from  it  stairs  lead  to  the  basement  and  the 
mezzanine  floor.  This  court,  with  its  double 
galleries  in  the  ground  and  mezzanine  stories, 
filled  with  a rich  selection  of  the  various  genres 
of  china,  faience,  majolica,  and  all  the  other 
products  of  the  potter’s  art,  deserves  to  be 
called  one  of  the  sights  of  Vienna.  All  possible 
forms  and  brands  are  represented,  from  the 
cheapest  and  simplest  vessels  to  the  most 
elaborate  products  of  the  celebrated  Meissen 
china  factory.  We  have  here,  indeed,  a very 
international  exhibition  of  the  china  industry, 
offering  to  the  connoisseur  inexhaustible  mate- 
rial of  ever- changing  interest.  But  even  the 
uninitiated,  the  layman,  to  use  a common  term, 
in  the  potter’s  art,  will  be  charmed.  English 
visitors  should  by  no  means  neglect  it. 

The  illustration  which  we  give  of  the  building 
is  from  a photograph. 


Army  and  Navy  Hotel.  — The  announce- 
( ment  of  this  Company  has  been  received  with 
I much  favour.  We  understand  that  an  eligible 
site  has  been  secured  in  Victoria-street,  and 
I under  efficient  management  the  proposed  scheme 
is  certain  to  secure  a very  large  measure  of 
publio  support.  There  is  no  reason  why  a full 
measure  of  comfort  should  not  be  secured  with 
a less  expenditure  than  has  lately'been  thought 
; necessary  in  such  undertakings. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
TERRA  COTTA. 

In  a former  article*  we  summed  up  the  prin- 
cipal practical  facts  connected  with  the  use  of 
terra  cotta  as  a building  material ; its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  had  to  be  surmounted 
in  bringing  the  manufacture  up  to  its  present 
point  of  excellence.  We  have  now  to  consider 
what  are  the  special  characteristics  of  archi- 
tectural treatment  which  terra  cotta  demands 
in  order  to  produce  a satisfactory  architectural 
and  artistic  result  in  harmony  with  the  capa- 
bilities and  peouliar  character  of  the  material. 

The  two  points  to  be  chiefly  borne  in  mind  in 
designing  for  terra-cotta  are,  that  the  size  of 
the  pieces  to  be  used  is  limited,  and  that  the 
material,  while  incapable  of  the  high  finish  and 
precision  which  can  be  obtained  in  stone  detail, 
and  still  more  in  marble,  possesses,  before  it 
goes  into  the  kiln,  absolute  plasticity : it  can  be 
modelled  by  the  hand  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity,  and  with  as  much  variety  as  in  draw- 
ing. There  are  other  minor  considerations  to  be 
noticed  just  now,  but  these  two  are  the  most 
important  as  affecting  what  may  be  called  a 
terra-cotta  style  in  architectural  design,  as 
distinguished  from  a masonry  style.  The 
first  consideration  | manifestly  points  to  the 
fact  that  buildings  with  large  projections 
are  unsuitable;  they  can  never  be  carried 
out  in  a pure  terra-cotta  style,  or  without 
assistance,  open  or  concealed,  from  other 
materials.  The  projecting  cornice,  which  has 
its  type  iu  Classic  architecture,  has  therefore 
no  proper  place  in  terra-cotta  architecture.  It 
has  been  carried  out,  and  in  one  very  notable 
instance  in  this  country  in  the  front  of  the 
Science  Schools,  towards  Exhibition-road,  at 
Kensington,  which  is  treated  in  a very  bold 
manner,  but  where  unfortunately  the  design  is 
not  true,  and  the  features  which  appear  to  be 
brackets  doing  some  of  the  heavy  work  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  design  require  concealed 
supports  to  carry  them.  Those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  terra- 
cotta may  no  doubt  admire  such  a design,  which, 
as  a mere  composition,  is  very  effective  ; but, 
to  say  the  least,  it  is  surely  undesirable  so  to 
design  a building  that  the  less  respect  will  be 
felt  for  the  design  the  more  that  people  know 
about  the  material  and  the  way  it  is  put  together. 
Let  it  be  taken  as  a first  rule,  therefore,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  terra-cotta 
architecture  which  is  not  capable  of  being 
honestly  executed  in  the  material,  without  the 
aid  of  conoealed  supports  and  ties. 

The  other  condition  is  a much  pleasanter  one 
to  contemplate,  Bince  it  is  not  a restriction,  but 
rather  involves  a declaration  of  entire  liberty  to 
the  designer.  He  has  before  him  a material 
capable  of  endless  variety  of  treatment,  and  the 
whole  value  of  which  consists  in  its  artistic 
treatment.  If  he  wishes  for  a considerable 
amount  of  repeated  ornament  economically  pro- 
duced (and  there  are  occasions  when  repeated 
ornament  is  the  moat  effective  and  when  economy 
must  be  a consideration),  he  can  have  it  more 
easily  than  in  most  materials,  and  without  the 
consideration  that  he  is  setting  workmen  to 
carve  repetitions  of  a detail  mechanically  one 
after  another.  But  the  real  advantage  of 
terra  cotta  iu  architectural  detail  does  not  lie  in 
its  facility  for  producing  repeated  ornament 
with  a mould,  but  rather  in  the  facility  which 
it  offers  for  working  continuous  ornament  by 
hand  with  constantly  varying  detail,  and  in  a 
material  where  the  designer’s  thought  can  be  at 
once  realised,  improved  on,  and  varied  as  he 
proceeds,  with  as  little  restriction  as  if  he  were 
making  a sketch  of  it;  or  if  the  object  is  to 
produce  at  some  special  point  a repetition 
ornament,  this  can  be  done  by  hand  with  far 
less  labour  than  if  carving  were  required,  and 
with  all  the  slight  and  hardly  definable  devia- 
tions  from  precise  repetition  which  the  human 
hand  puts  even  into  repetition  work,  as  com- 
pared with  what  the  mould  can  do.  Indeed,  in 
terra-cotta  work,  mould  - repeated  ornament 
should  not  be  used  except  in  the  case  of  the  very 
simplest  kind  of  ornament,  the  mere  common- 
places which  serve  to  break  a line  or  mark  off  a 
division  in  the  design,  and  which  it  might  seem 
hardly  worth  while  to  employ  the  human  hand 
upon.  And  along  with  this  facility  of  modelling 
ornament  there  is  also  the  capability  of  employ- 
ing, if  stoneware  be  used,  a considerable  variety 
of  colour  which  is  indestructible,  and  more 


* Sec  p.  193,  ante. 


susceptible  of  cleansing,  amid  the  contamina- 
tions of  a town  atmosphere,  than  any  other 
building  material. 

Terra-cotta  architecture,  therefore,  seems  to 
point  itself  out,  from  the  very  qualities  and 
capabilities  of  the  material,  as  being  essentially 
an  architecture  of  ornament.  Where  it  is  not  so, 
it  has  been  mostly  a material  employed  on 
grounds  of.  economy  where  stone  was  scarce ; 
and  this,  in  fact,  was  the  first  origin  of  its 
extensive  employment  in  architectural  design ; 
its  capabilities  of  producing  rich  and  varied 
ornament  came  afterwards.  Terra  cotta  has 
been  called  an  art  of  the  Romans,  but  Roman 
terra  cotta  was  hardly  used  as  an  architectural 
material.  It  was  rather  a material  out  of  whioh 
a few  ornamental  objects  were  made,  such  as 
vases,  &c. : we  might,  perhaps,  call  the  very 
hard  and  impervious  Roman  building-tile  terra 
cotta,  for  such,  in  fact,  it  was,  but  then  this  was 
not  architecture ; this  was  merely  the  core  of 
the  building,  to  be  covered  afterwards  with 
marble  or  stone,  or  in  distant  provinces,  where 
these  more  costly  materials  were  not  available, 
probably  with  plaster.  The  first  really  archi- 
tectural use  of  terra  cotta  arose  in  the  clay 
plains  of  North  Italy,  and  it  is  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  architects  of  this  district  in  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries 
that  much  of  the  inspiration  of  the  modern 
terra-cotta  designer  in  architecture  has  been  or 
should  be  drawn. 

In  earlier  specimens  of  these  North  Italian 
buildings  in  terra  cotta  we  find  the  greatest 
simplicity.  In  one  or  two  of  the  old  churches  at 
Pavia,  for  example,  there  is  hardly  any  orna- 
ment but  the  simple  moulded  brick  cornice,  in 
two  or  three  projecting  rolls  one  over  another  ; 
the  baked  clay  is  used  in  the  most  unostentatious 
and  straightforward  manner  as  an  economical 
building  material.  Later  we  find  a gradual 
elaboration  of  ornament,  especially  in  cornices, 
and  also  in  ornamental  work  in  panels  and  on 
the  face  of  pilasters,  the  latter  especially  being 
a favourite  way  of  applying  a somewhat  con- 
ventionalised floral  ornament  in  terra-cotta 
relief.  When  we  come  to  such  a building  as  the 
Certosa  at  Pavia,  we  find  richness  carried  in 
some  parts  of  the  building  almost  to  its  greatest 
possible  extent  in  the  materials  used ; and  in 
some  respects  the  Certosa  is  rather  a warning 
against  overdoing  it.  What  may  be  called  the 
constructive  ornamental  details,  such  as  the 
designs  of  the  cornices,  are  admirable;  but  the 
applied  ornament  in  the  panelling  is  often  not  at 
all  satisfactory  when  examined  in  detail,  and  has 
faults  of  style  which  are  lost,  it  is  true,  iu  con- 
sidering the  design  as  a whole,  but  which  are 
very  apparent  on  close  examination.  As  a 
whole,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Certosa  of 
Pavia  is  too  loaded  with  ornament,  and  that  its 
principal  facade  narrowly  escapes  having  what 
is  sometimes  termed  a gingerbread  effect. 
Richness  of  ornament,  however  beautiful  in 
itself,  requires  to  be  massed  and  composed  so  as 
to  show  a certain  predominant  idea  in  its  distri- 
bution, and  to  have  some  unornamented  spaces  to 
give  the  effect  of  contrast,  otherwise  the  very 
richness  of  the  ornament  to  some  extent  obscures 
its  effect  and  defeats  its  object. 

In  some  of  the  other  North  Italian  buildings 
this  is  very  admirably  done.  In  the  Church  of 
the  Carmine  in  Pavia,  for  example,  the  orna- 
ment is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
cornices  and  horizontal  strings,  and  is  there 
admirably  designed  so  as  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  best  capabilities  of  the  material.  Figure  2 
in  our  illustration  is  the  main  cornice,  and  this 
is  interesting  and  significant  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  shows  the  curious  struggle  between 
Classic  and  Gothic  detail  which  went  on  in  the 
North  of  Italy  in  the  period  just  preceding  the 
development  of  the  Classic  Renaissance.  We 
have  Classic  mouldings  and  the  Classic  dentil 
ornament  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cornico, 
and  Gothic  details  in  the  middle  portion ; and 
this  kind  of  combination  meets  us  over  and 
over  again  in  the  architecture  of  this  district 
and  period.  This,  however,  is  not  a fact  having 
any  special  reference  to  terra-cotta  design ; it 
would  perhaps  have  shown  itself  equally  in 
masonry  design.  But  we  see  in  this  cornice  one 
peculiarity  which  arises  directly  out  of  the 
nature  of  terra  cotta;  the  flat  outline  of  the 
oornice,  namely,  and  its  slight  projection  as  com- 
pared with  its  vertical  measurement.  The  true 
Classic  cantilever  cornice  could  not  be  executed 
in  terra  ootta  except  on  a very  small  scale,  as  it 
would  require  larger  blocks  than  could  be  made. 
Accordingly,  while  the  main  divisions,  verti- 
cally, of  the  Classic  cornice  are  clearly  kept 
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in  mind  here,  while  there  is  a kind  of  reminis- 
cence of  corona,  bed  mould,  and  frieze,  the 
effect  which  cannot  be  got  by  projection 
is  sought  for  by  increased  depth,  and  by 
richness  of  snrfaoe  ornament.  Other  cha- 
racteristics may  be  observed  in  which  the 
material  has  influenced  the  design.  Thus  the 
twisted  rope-like  string  below  what  may  be 
called  the  frieze  of  the  cornice  is  a kind  of 
design  which  is  naturally  and  easily  carved  out 
in  a plastic  material  that  is  worked  while  still 
soft;  it  is  easy  to  mould;  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  carve  in  stone,  and  would 
hardly  in  that  case  repay  the  trouble.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  somewhat  similar  but  richer 
spiralled  ornament  which  oocurs  above  the 
“ frieze.”  These  ornaments  are  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  terra  cotta,  for  another  reason  which 
we  may  mention  separately.  The  rather  earlier 
cornice  from  the  Certosa  at  Chiaravalle  (a  more 
masculine  building  than  that  of  Pavia),  fig.  1, 
is  another  example  of  the  mixture  of  Classic 
and  Gothio  feeling,  and  of  the  means  employed 
to  give  force  to  the  cornice  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  projection.  Here  the  upper  mould- 
ings are  distinctly  and  almost  purely  Classical ; 
here  again  the  space  below  them,  with  the  line 
of  toothed  bricks  breaking  it  in  the  centre,  fills 
the  place  that  would  be  filled  by  the  frieze  in  a 
Classic  cornice  ; and  again  we  have  below  this 
the  Gothio  feature  of  the  miniature  wall  arcade 
or  corbels, — not  here  with  the  pointed  arch,  but 
still  essentially  Gothic.  Fig.  3 is  a cornice 
designed  to  carry  out  the  same  principle  of 
composition,  that  of  a deep  and  richly  orna- 
mented cornice  without  projection,  but  also  at 
the  same  time  to  suggest  an  ornamental  treat- 
ment more  directly  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  terra  cotta  than  some  of  the  orna- 
ments in  the  Pavia  cornice  and  others  of  the 
same  class.  For  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
fig.  2 the  frieze  and  the  sub-arcading  are 
both  in  reality  stone  forms,  which  would, 
in  fact,  be  better  executed  in  stone  than 
in  clay ; they  would  be  more  precisely  spaced 
and  truer  in  their  curves  than  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  them  when  modelled  in  clay  and 
burned  afterwards,  with  the  inevitable  additional 
departure  from  symmetry  which  even  the  most 
careful  burning  entails.  They  are  bits  of  sym- 
metrical architectural  design,  in  fact ; but  terra 
cotta  is  not  the  material  of  symmetry,  but  of 
freedom.  Accordingly,  in  the  frieze  of  figure  3 
a treatment  of  foliage  ornament  is  introduced 
which  involves  no  symmetry  and  no  repetition ; 
which  may  be  carried  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  cornice  in  the  same  character,  but  with 
continually- varying  design  ; may,  in  fact,  be 
actually  worked  by  the  architect  of  the  building, 
if  he  be  a modeller,  with  his  own  hands,  and 
then  fired  and  set  up  in  its  place,  so  that  in  Buch 
a case  there  would  really  be  the  architect’s  own 
handiwork,  as  an  artist,  on  the  building,  and  not 
merely  his  idea  or  suggestion  carried  out  second- 
hand by  an  art- workman.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  smaller  ornament  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cornice.  This  is  not  a repetition  of  one 
form,  but  an  ornament  which  could  be  sketched 
freely  by  hand  in  the  clay,  and  carried  out  with 
whatever  variation  the  hand  and  eye  seemed 
naturally  to  suggest  as  it  proceeded,  only  taking 
care  to  preserve  the  same  character  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  distribution  of  lines  and 
parts  throughout, — the  effect  of  repetition  at  a 
distance,  in  fact,  with  freedom  and  variety  on 
closer  view ; and  this  we  take  to  be  the  true  and 
special  capability  of  terra  cotta  as  applied  to 
ornamental  detail  in  architecture.  The  same 
principle  can,  of  course,  be  carried  out  and 
illustrated  in  much  more  elaborate  and  artistic 
work  than  this  simple  and  roughly-sketched 
example. 

The  manner  in  which  style  in  ornament  has 
been  influenced  by  treatment  in  terra  cotta  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  panel  from  Brescia  Cathe- 
dral, figure  4 (reduced  from  a photograph). 
This  is  a building  of  advanced  Renaissance 
style,  or  what  would  have  been  so  if  it  had  been 
executed  in  stone  or  marble ; but  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  the  material  has  sufficed  to  almost 
compel  the  art  into  a degree  of  pioturesqueness, 
vivacity,  and  naturalism,  of  detail  more  allied 
with  Gothic  than  with  Classic  feeling.  The 
panel  we  give  is  really  the  repetition  of  a very 
familiar  motive  in  Cinquecento  architectural 
ornament, — a scroll  ornament  growing  from  a 
vase,  and  treated  symmetrically  on  either  Bide 
of  the  centre.  But  observe  what  a difference 
there  is  between  this  example,  freely  modelled 
in  clay,  and  the  regulation  Renaissance  scroll : 
how,  in  Bpite  of  the  profession  of  symmetrical 


treatment,  the  leaves  and  buds  fall  into  little 
diversities  on  either  side  as  compared  with  that 
opposite ; how  the  foliage  seems  to  grow  up 
from  the  background,  as  if  we  could  see  the 
very  action  of  the  hand  in  modelling  it ; and 
how  much  nearer  nature  it  is  than  the  usual 
carved  or  painted  Renaissance  ornament  of  this 
type.  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessarily  a matter 
for  praise  that  ornament  should  show  naturalism  ; 
there  are  many  ciroumstances  in  which  conven- 
tionalised ornament  is  best,  and  the  degree  of 
conventionalism  required  varies  with  the  mate- 
rial and  the  circumstances;  but  we  wish  to 
point  out  how  increased  naturalism  is  the  result 
of  the  carrying  out  of  an  ornament,  originally 
purely  conventional,  in  a material  which  allows 
the  artist  to  work  with  all  the  freedom  of  nature, 
so  that  even  when  intending  to  execute  a con- 
ventional design  he  is  almost  unconsciously  be- 
trayed into  designing  with  something  of  the 
freedom  of  a natural  growth,  and  with  the 
direct  imitation  of  natural  details. 

The  consideration  of  the  difference  which 
would  have  to  be  made  in  ornamental  detail, 
especially  of  the  Classic  type,  in  transferring  it 
from  marble  or  stone  to  terra  cotta  or  painted 
and  glazed  stoneware,  suggests  another  influ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  material  which  must 
also  affect  the  ornament  executed  in  it.  This 
is,  the  impossibility  of  trusting  to  terra  cotta 
for  absolute  symmetry  in  the  result,  where  orna- 
ment of  very  fine  and  precise  outline  is  con- 
cerned. However  well  mixed  and  burned,  the 
necessary  shrinking  and  the  almost  inevitable 
slight  degree  of  twisting  in  the  kiln  (though 
care  and  experience  may  reduce  the  latter  to  a 
minimum),  render  it  impossible  to  trust  to  terra 
cotta  to  give  the  precise,  clear,  and  sharp  sym- 
metry of  Greek  detail,  for  example.  And  here 
is  the  meaning  of  that  tendency  to  “twisty” 
detail  which,  as  above  remarked,  shows  itself  in 
the  North  Italian  terra-cotta  work,  in  the 
twisted  rope-like  ornaments  of  the  cornices,  in 
the  colamns  with  twisted  or  spiral  flutings,  as 
if  they  had  undergone  a test  for  torsion.  The 
prevalence  of  this  “ twistiness  ” was  the  result 
of  an  intuitive  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
terra-cotta  architects  ,of  Italy,  that  as  the  ma- 
terial would  warp  and  twist  more  or  less  (and 
their  terra  cotta  probably  twisted  much  more 
than  our  more  scientifically  mixed  and  burned 
stuff),  it  was  better  to  import  a certain  degree  of 
twisted  oharacter  into  the  details,  to  avoid  hard 
straight  lines  and  attempts  at  symmetrical  detail, 
and  to  impart  to  the  design  such  a degree  of 
irregularity  of  line  that  accidental  irregularities 
arising  in  the  manufacture  would  be  the  less 
observable.  Following  out  this  idea,  we  have 
attempted  one  or  two  sketches  of  the  manner  in 
which  well-known  Greek  details  might  be 
modified  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  proper 
scope  of  terra  cotta.  Take  the  Doric  capital  to 
begin  with ; the  characteristics  of  that,  as 
executed  by  the  Greeks  in  marble,  are  the  heavy 
and  massive  abacus,  the  peculiarly  delicate 
curve  of  the  profile  of  the  echinus,  and  the 
succession  of  thin  hard  parallel  lines  produced 
by  the  grooving  below  the  eohinus,  and  which 
give  so  much  of  the  character  of  united  refine- 
ment and  strength  to  the  complete  Doric  capital 
of  the  best  period.  Now  the  first  quality,  the 
heavy  abacus,  we  deliberately  set  aside;  we 
substitute  a thinner  abacus  (see  fig.  5),  because 
that  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  a tile , — 
a thin  but  very  hard  and  coherent  plate  of 
burned  clay.  The  delicate  curve  of  the  echinus 
we  cannot  depend  upon  getting  in  terra  cotta; 
if  we  could  model  it  precisely  in  the  clay,  the 
kiln  would  almost  certainly  disturb  it,  and  there- 
fore we  will  not  depend  upon  the  mere  complete- 
ness of  the  outline;  we  follow  the  usual  outline 
in  the  main,  but  we  break  up  the  face  of  the 
echinus  by  fluting,  which  attracts  the  eye  from 
the  mere  consideration  of  the  curve,  so  that  any 
failure  in  its  exactitude  is  not  so  much  noticed. 
We  cannot  work  the  thin  clean  lines  of  the 
annulets  satisfactorily  in  terra  cotta,  so  we 
take  a hint  from  one  of  the  older  forms 
of  Doric  at  Passtum,  in  which  the  annulet  is 
less  conspicuous  and  there  is  a deep  gorge  or 
throating,  ornamented  with  a leaf  repeated  all 
round,  and  which  suits  our  purpose  very  well. 
The  fluting  of  the  column  we  will  work  spirally 
instead  of  vertically,  to  avoid  being  caught  in 
any  distortion  of  lines  which  ought  to  be  rigidly 
straight  (or  to  be  worked  with  an  entasis  curve 
much  too  fine  and  delicate  to  be  executed  in 
terra  cotta),  and  also  to  assist  in  giving  to  the 
design  that  partially  picturesque  character 
which  is  suitable  to  terra  cotta,  and  which  it  is 
our  object  to  attain.  We  may  call  this  a trans- 
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lation  of  marble  Doric  into  terra-cotta  Doric ; 
it  being  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Dorio 
column  could  not  with  any  advantage, — perhaps' 
could  hardly  at  all, — be  carried  out  in  terra 
cotta  on  a really  large  scale,  such  as  the  Par- 
thenon order  : this  must  be  a small  and  domestic 
Doric,  perhaps  for  internal  use,  but  recalling  its 
great  original,  while  showing  that  it  has  been 
deliberately  modified  to  suit  the  condition  of  a 
new  material.  If  it  be  worked  in  stoneware, 
then  the  fluted  echinus  and  the  gorgette 
would  present  opportunities  for  the  effective 
picking-out  of  the  capital  in  colour. 

Taking  the  Ionic  capital  in  hand,  we  discard 
the  usual  form  of  the  volute  with  its  numerous 
and  precisely-defined  spiral  lines,  one  within 
another ; to  obtain  these  in  terra  cotta  with  the 
requisite  purity  and  precision  of  line  would  be 
nearly  impossible.  So  we  reduce  the  spiral  to  a 
simpler  form  (figure  6),  and  substitute  a free 
bit  of  foliage  ornament  for  some  of  the  inner 
spirals ; we  give  the  crowning  ovolo  a freer  and 
more  Gothicised  surface  ornament  than  the 
orthodox  Greek  egg-and-tongue  decoration  ; we 
treat  the  ornament  below,  on  the  neck  of  the 
capital,  with  more  free  and  naturalistic  foliage 
than  the  Greek  carver  in  marble  would  have 
introduced : in  this  example  this  ornament  is 
founded  on  the  nasturtium  flower  and  leaf.  We 
will  suppose  this  to  be  a coloured  stoneware 
capital,  and  the  centre  of  the  flute  is  occupied 
by  a coloured  boss,  a treatment  which  is,  after 
all,  in  harmony  with  Greek  practice,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  bosses  of  coloured  material  were 
introduced  in  this  kind  of  manner  in  Classic 
Ionic  capitals.  The  volutes  are  spiralled  as 
before,  but  an  additional  richness  is  imparted 
to  the  shaft  by  rows  of  little  headings  on  the 
fillets  between  the  flutes.  Figure  7 is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  Corinthian  capital.  Here  again 
some  of  the  repeated  Bpiral  lines  usual  in  the 
volute  are  omitted,  and  the  whole  volute  is  made 
simpler  and  more  massive  than  in  the  Classic 
marble  volute,  and  its  centre  filled  with  a bold 
projecting  coloured  boss.  The  lines  of  the 
abacus  are  made  bolder  and  more  massive,  and 
the  upper  member  decorated  with  a waving  or 
zigzag  ornament  to  distract  the  eye  from  dwel* 
ling  too  much  on  straight  lines  and  pure  curves, 
which  we  cannot  be  certain  will  come  out  quite 
straight  and  pure.  The  symmetrical  and  highly 
conventionalised  acanthus  leaves  of  the  Greek 
capital  give  place  to  a much  freer  and  more 
sketchy  treatment,  which  may  be  varied  in  every 
capital  in  the  colonnade,  and  which  in  this  case  is 
founded  on  the  leaf  of  a French  variety  of  fern, 
the  serrations  of  which  bear  a curiously  close 
resemblance  to  the  conventional  serrations  of 
the  Classic  acanthus-leaf,  but  the  general  form 
of  which  is  different, — longer  and  more  pointed 
than  the  acanthus.  In  figure  8 is  shown  a varied 
treatment  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  capital ; 
a form  of  capital  which,  as  sometimes  executed 
in  stone  in  some  of  our  buildings,  is  singularly 
ineffective  in  a northern  town  atmosphero,  but 
which,  executed  in  coloured  stoneware,  would 
be  susceptible  of  admirable  effect.  The  upper 
large  leaves  in  this  example,  with  their  curious 
divided  or  duplicate  form,  are  taken  from  a 
foreign  shrub,  of  which  a good  many  varying 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  hot-houses  at 
Kew.  -The  name  has  escaped  us.  Figure  9,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  a treatment  of  one  form  of  the 
Classic  base,  on  the  same  principle  of  intro- 
ducing curvature  and  twist  in  the  modelling,  as 
we  saw  exemplified  in  the  spiral  mouldings  of 
the  Pavia  cornice. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  walling  of  terra-cotta  buildings 
may  be  noticed : in  many  of  the  Cinquecento 
terra-cotta  buildings  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  any  attempt  to  obtain  a completely  homo- 
geneous wall  surface,  in  regard  to  tone  and 
colour ; the  surface  is  as  varied  and  broken  up 
in  this  respect  as  that  of  a brick  building.  This, 
ao-ain,  carries  out  our  idea  as  to  terra  cotta  as  the 
material  for  varied  and  picturesque  effect  rather 
than  for  symmetrical  finish  and  neatness.  In 
this  respect  it  seems  to  us  peculiarly  valuable  as 
affording  an  opportunity  for  giving  to  buildings 
of  Classic  type  of  design  the  variety  of  detail 
and  of  surface  which  is  desirable  in  a northern 
climate  and  in  the  smoke  of  large  cities.  For 
our  decided  conviction  is  that  terra  cotta  archi- 
tecture is  essentially  suitable  rather  for  Classic 
than  for  Gothic  types  of  building.  It  has  an 
appearance  of  surface  treatment  about  it  which 
is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  of 
Classic,  or  at  least  of  Renaissance  architecture, 
than  of  Gothic,  in  whioh  latter  we  look  rather  for 
the  appearance  of  great  mass  and  solidity  than 
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of  elegant  surface  ornament ; and  if  the  revived 
taste  for  Classic  design  -which  seems  to  be  im- 
pending is  really  developed,  it  may  perhaps  be 
found  that  terra  cotta  will  offer  to  architects  a 
material  in  which  they  may  carry  out  the  Classic 
types  of  design  with  a great  deal  of  really  new 
modification,  and  in  a material  admirably  suited: 
to  the  conditions  of  modern  oity  architecture. 


« ECCLESIASTICAL  ART  EXHIBITION.” 

Tine  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  building, 
intended  to  be  erected  upon  the  well  - known 
Savoy  site  upon  the  Victoria  Embankment,  has 
been  unavoidably  postponed,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  which  entailed  too  large  an  expendi- 
ture for  a mere  temporary  exhibition,  as  at  first 
proposed. 

The  design,  shown  by  the  elevation  we  publish 
this  week,  was  prepared  by  the  architect  to  the 
undertaking,  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  in  order 
fulfil  the  above-named  requirements. 

As  often  happens  in  such  enterprises,  more 
than  one  change  has  to  be  adopted  before  the 
final  one  that  is  carried  into  effeot.  So  it  is  in 
this  case.  A proposal  having  recently  been 
made  to  those  connected  with  the  undertaking 
to  incorporate  with  their  building  for  the  Eccle- 
siastical Art  Exhibition  one  for  a panorama, 
upon  the  scale  of  the  largest  of  those  which 
have  been  erected  on  the  Continent,  upon  terms 
considered  favourable,  it  will  become  essential 
to  modify  the  design  afresh.  Mr.  Seddon  is  now 
engaged  upon  this  work,  which  will  doubtless 
come  before  the  public  presently  in  its  entirety. 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  unnecessary 
to  explain  further  than  is  represented  by  the 
accompanying  elevation,  which,  as  it  had  been 
prepared,  we  offer  simply  to  show  that  the 
building  is  intended  to  be  of  a more  permanent 
and  architectural  character  than  at  first  pro- 
posed, and  more  worthy  of  the  fine  site  and  its 
surroundings  whioh  it  is  intended  to  occupy. 
The  cost,  it  is  stated  by  those  concerned,  is  not 
likely  in  any  case  to  be  less  than  50,000Z. 


CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 

PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  have  issued  the 
draft  of  their  new  scheme  for  dealing  with  this 
important  institution.  Among  the  principal 
clauses  are  the  following  : — 

“The  schools  of  the  foundation  shall  be  hospital  and 
boarding-schools  for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  and  such 
schools  respectively  shill  be  maintained  in  the  present 
school  buildings  of  the  foundation  in  London  and  at 
Hertford,  until  other  suitable  buildings  shall  be  provided, 
a9  hereinafter  directed.  . . . Within  three  years  from 

the  date  of  this  scheme,  or  such  further  time  as  may  be 
allowed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
the  council  of  almoners,  by  acquiring,  by  purchase,  lease 
in  perpetuity,  or  otherwise,  a suitable  site,  within  a con- 
venient distance  from  the  city  of  Loudon,  and  acquiring 
or  erecting  buildings  thereon,  shall  provide  proper  hospital 
and  boarding-school  buildings,  with  Jhall,  chapel,  infir- 
mary, and  residences  for  masters  anu  for  the  treasurer, 
and  for  the  other  officers,  if  any,  who  may  be  required  to 
reside  in  such  buildings,  suitable  for  1,000  boys  as 
boarders,— that  is  to  say,  200  boys  in  the  upper  or  Grecian 
Bchool,  400  boys  in  the  middle  school,  aud  400  boys  in  the 
lower  Bchool,— all  such  buildings  to  be  planned  with  a view 
to  convenient  extension,  and  the  buildings  of  the  lower 
school  to  be  bo  planned  as  to  facilitate  the  separation  of 
the  younger  from  the  elder  boys.  For  these  purposes 
the  council  of  almoners  may  apply  for  the  purpose  a 
sufficient  sum,  to  be  provided  or  ruised  out  of  the  building 
and  repairs  fund,  and,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  out  of 
the  goneral  fund  of  the  foundation,  by  sale  or  otherwise, 
but  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  cluuse  they  shall  act  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. The  said  site  and  buildings  shall  be  vested  in  the 
official  trustee  of  charity  lands  in  trust  for  the  founda- 
tion, but  shall  be  managed  by  the  council  of  almoners. 
When  the  said  buildings  are  complote  and  roady  for  occu- 
pation the  council  of  almoners  shall  remove  the  whole  of 
the  boys’  schools  of  the  foundation  from  London  and 
Hertford  to  such  new  buildings.  Within  threo  years 
from  the  date  of  this  scheme,  or  such  further  time  as  may 
be  allowed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, the  council  of  almoners,  cither  by  altering  or 
adding  to  the  present  school  buildings  at  Hertford,  or 
otherwise  by  acquiring  or  erecting  buildiugs  upon  some 
convenient  site,  shall  provide  proper  hospital  and 
boarding-school  buildiugs,  with  infirmary  and  residences 
for  mistresses,  and  for  other  officers,  if  any,  who  may 
be  required  to  reside  in  such  buildings,  suitable  for  not 
less  than  4 >0  girls  as  boarders, — that  is  to  say,  2 JO  girls 
in  the  upper  school  and  200  girl9  in  the  lower  school, — 
all  such  buildings  to  bo  planned  with  a view  to  con- 
venient extension,'  and  may  apply  for  the  purpose  a 
sulficient  sum  to  he  provided  or  raised  out  of  the  gene- 
ral fuud  of  the  foundation,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  but 
lor  ail  the  purposes  of  thi3  cluuse  they  9hall  act  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners.” 


Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  C.B.,  formerly  Chief  Con- 
structor of  the  Navy,  has  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 


DEFECTIVE  BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

In  a paper  on  “Bills  of  Quantities  and 
Measuring  Builders’  Work,”  by  Mr.  E.  Hughes, 
read,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders,  held  at  Bristol,  July  27,  the  writer 
makes  some  very  strong  statements  in  respect 
of  the  improper  way  in  which  bills  of  quantities 
are  sometimes  prepared.  It  seems  desirable 
that  these  assertions  should  be  made  public, 
with  a view  to  proper  consideration  of  them  : — ■ 

We  frequently  find  surveyors  measuring  so 
many  cube  yards  excavating  and  wheeling, 
omitting  altogether  the  depth  and  distance  to 
wheel,  &c.  The  same  applies  regarding  drains. 

I have  known  ornamental  brickwork  described 
as  so  many  yards  or  rods  of  common  brickwork, 

“ the  price  to  include  all  cutting,  double  course 
of  blue  brick  plinth,  moulded  string-course, 
ornamental  projecting  stock-brick  cornices, 
gauged  arches,”  &c.,  &c.,  “ as  shown  upon  the 
drawings.”  I should  like  to  know  a builder  who 
could  properly  price  such  work  from  such 
quantities. 

I met  with  a recent  case  where  an  architect 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  competition  the 
commission  for  an  important  publio  building, 
with  an  elaborate  tower  as  part  of  the  structure, 
built  with  dressed  stone,  the  work  being  what 
may  be  described  as  of  a “monumental” 
character.  The  quantities  gave  this  work  as  so 
many  cube  feet  of  stone,  including  all  labour  of 
every  description,  this  phrase  being  on  the  head- 
ing, and  not  with  the  quantity.  The  result  of 
separate  tenders  for  the  upper  part  of  this 
tower  was  that  they  varied  from  500£.  to 
1,700J.  The  lowest  tenders  were  undoubtedly 
priced  as  stone  and  setting  only,  omitting  all 
labour. 

I have  before  me  quantities  for  a publio  build- 
ing, for  which  the  architect’s  charges  are  two 
per  cent.,  wherein  he  describes  so  many  “ super- 
ficial feet  of  moulded  both  sides  swing-doors, 
hung  folding,  including  quarter-inoh  polished 
plate-glass  upper  panels,  protected  by  six 
wrought-iron  bars,  and  patent  swing-hinges  to 
stand  open.”  No  size  of  glass,  no  size  or  quality 
of  bars,  and  no  size  or  quality  of  hinges 
mentioned ! 

Iu  many  other  items  he  gives  superficial  feet 
of  doors,  including  best  mortise  locks,  and  re- 
bated and  moulded  frames,  and  neither  number 
of  doors,  quantity  or  size  of  frames,  nor  number, 
size,  or  quality  of  locks.  You  all  know  in  the 
matter  of  locks  “ best  ” is  a wide  term.  It  means 
anything  from  7s.  6d.  to  75s.  In  one  door  he 
giveB  superficial  feet  of  door,  including  4-inch 
best  butts,  5 by  4 rebated  and  beaded  frame, 
two  barrel  bolts,  strong  chain,  drop-latch  lock 
(value  13s.  V.(j.),andapprovedbell-pull.  Another 
item  is,  “ Provide  and  fix  cistern  on  strong 
bearers,  and  form  trap-door,”  without  dimen- 
sions or  particulars  of  any  kind. 

In  many  items  of  this  architect’s  quantities, 
in  addition  to  jumbling  up  doors,  looks,  hinges, 
bolts,  &c.,  by  the  foot  he  hangs  on  the  words— 
“ including  painting.”  This  is  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  is  a separate  bill  for  paint- 
ing. Great  numbers  of  items  of  importance 
are  given  by  this  architect  as  liueal  measure 
with  no  sizes.  Some  items  are  described  as 
“ fixed,”  while  others  have  added  to  them  the 
words  “ including  fixing.”  In  the  former  case 
the  builder  cannot  tell  whether  the  item  is  to 
include  materials  or  not.  Another  specimen  is 
“ Superficial  feet  of  plain  1-in.  boards  (see 
plan).”  The  last  two  bracketed  words  con- 
vince the  builder  that  quite  the  opposite  of  plain 
is  meant ; but  he  is  to  be  paid  plaiu  price. 

I cannot  for  one  moment  believe  that  the 
architect  who  has  issued  these  quantities  has 
personally  any  hand  in  them,  but  they  are  in 
his  name,  and  he  is  to  receive  the  fees, 
although  they  have  most  probably  been  taken 
by  some  impostor  who  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a place  in  his  office.  I say  Buch  measuring 
is  nothing  less  than  a fraud  upon  the  proprietor. 
This  architect  holds  an  important  public  appoint- 
ment, and  the  work  in  question  is  publie  work. 

I have  recently  seen  a surveyor’s  final 
measured  account  for  a building  which  had 
been  prepared  in  draft,  then  altered,  ohecked, 
re-checked,  and  lithographed  for  the  purposes 
of  an  arbitration  by  order  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  On  this  surveyor  being  examined 
before  the  arbitrator  he  was  forced  to  admit 
scores  of  errors  in  computation, — merely  errors 
that  would  disgrace  a charity  ichool-boy.  In  one 


page  of  his  account  he  admitted  no  less  than  six 
most  stupid  errors,  several  of  them  consisting 
of  the  pounds  and  shillings  being  placed  in  the 
wrong  columns.  For  instance  : eight  and  a-half 
feet  at  4d.  per  foot  was  deducted  as  21.  10s. 
instead  of  2s.  lOd.  This  arohitect  and  surveyor 
made  such  an  exhibition  of  himself  that  his  client 
called  the  builder  (who  was  plaintiff)  aside, 

“ threw  up  the  sponge,”  and  offered  to  pay  debt, 
costs,  and  interest. 

I have  known  in  one  church  contract  the  sur- 
veyor omitting  to  add  up  an  item  of  10,000  ft., 
being  the  left-hand  figure  of  a five-figured  item 
in  his  abstract  for  stone  facings.  He  also 
omitted  the  whole  of  the  dressed  stone,  sills, 
jambs,  and  arches  to  the  inside  of  all  doors  and 
windows ; the  whole  of  the  brick  lining  to  the 
church,  aud  the  gutters  and  down-pipes  of  one 
side  of  the  church  ; besides  other  items,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  the  value  of  3,OOOZ.  to  4,000£.  This 
work  was  done  by  the  builder  without  obtaining 
one  shilling  in  payment. 

In  another  case  I find  a surveyor  describing 
in  a bill  of  quantities  moBt  elaborate  carved 
mahogany  newel-posts  by  the  lineal  foot.  Thus, 

“ feet  run  of  eight  by  eight  Spanish 
mahogany  newel-po3ts,  cut,  turned,  moulded, 
aud  carved  to  details  to  be  supplied,  including 
drops  and  finials  where  required.”  From  this 
description  and  by  the  additional  precaution  of 
an  examination  of  the  contract  drawings  it  is 
impossible  for  any  bnilder  to  say  what  the  real 
value  of  the  work  may  be.  It  might  be  any 
sum  from  10s.  to  50s.  per  foot  according  to  the 
caprice  or  conscience  of  the  architect  when  he 
subsequently  designed  the  work  in  detail. 

The  same  surveyor  described  doors  of  an 
ordinary  size,  but  containing  about  sixteen 
panels  each,  some  of  them  with  raised  panels 
and  bolection  moulds,  and  the  remainder  with 
cusped  tracery  planted  on  the  panels.  These 
doors  were  described  as  ordinary  doors,  but  with 
the  words  “ see  drawings.”  On  reference  to  the 
drawings  they  were  found  to  be  J-in.  scale  only, 
on  which  it  was  impossible  to  show  what  work 
the  architect  might  contemplate,  when  at  a 
subsequent  period  (after  the  contract  waB  made) 
he  furnished  details.  Such  details  might  show 
work  worth  any  sum  from  2s.  to  6s.  or  8s.  per 
foot,  and  yet  be  in  accordance  with  the  J-in. 
scale  general  drawings. 

I have  seen  in  another  schedule  for  competi- 
tion a number  of  ornamental  wronght-iron 
grilles,  or  panels  for  doors,  described  simply  by 
number,  “to  details  to  be  subsequently  sup- 
plied.” It  is  impossible  to  approach  the  value 
of  such  work  from  such  description ; each 
grille  might  be  worth  any  sum  from  10s.  to  10L 

In  another  case,  an  architect  who  was  his  own 
surveyor  required  a wrought-iron  cresting  on  the 
top  capping  of  some  gates  to  the  back-yard  of  a 
hoase,  and  described  it  by  the  running  foot, 
without  the  height  being  mentioned,  or  a draw- 
ing of  any  kind  to  show  the  character  of  the 
work.  The  builder  priced  the  work  at  Is.  6d. 
per  foot,  or  15s.  for  a 10-feet  gate.  After  the 
contract  was  settled,  the  architect  furnished  a 
detail  that  would  cost  30s.  per  foot,  or  about 
three  times  the  value  of  the  gate  itself.  More 
than  this : he  claimed  the  right  to  order  two 
additional  gates  and  crestiDgs  to  be  supplied  at 
the  same  contract  prices. 

This  architect  inserted  in  the  same  schedule 
a large  sum  as  “ provisions”  for  stained  glass, 
grates,  chimney-pieces,  heating  apparatus,  stable 
fittings,  &c.,  all  of  which  goods  he  ordered 
himself  from  his  own  tradesmen,  altogether  un- 
connected with  the  contractor  in  any  way,  and 
he  sent  each  of  these  tradesmen  certificates  for 
their  account  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor.  This 
work,  being  in  a difficult  country  district,  the 
contractor  in  his  competition  tender  priced  the 
work  at  home  prices,  and  added  ten  per  cent,  at 
the  foot  of  his  estimate  as  the  most  convenient 
way  to  increase  his  prices.  In  the  final  account 
prepared  by  this  arohitect  he  deducted  all  the 
provisional  sums  and  the  ten  per  cent,  the  con- 
tractor had  himself  added  in  his  tender,  and 
added  the  net  araonnt  of  his  certificates  to  his 
tradesmen,  and  further  deducted  a fee  from  the 
contractor  for  measuring  the  additions  and 
deductions  in  connexion  with  these  provisions. 

The  result  of  this  system  of  dealing  with  the 
account  was  this  :-The  contractor  s accepted 
tender  provided  for  his  being  liable  to  a reduc- 
tion of  (say,  for  example)  500i.  if  the  proprietor 
provided  certain  goods  himself.  These  goods 
were  so  supplied,  but  instead  of ^00i-J3em£,ex* 
pended  the  architect  expends  600L  He  orders 
the  builder  to  pay  his  tradesmen  600L,  giving 
him  oredit  for  that  sum  net  in  the  final  account. 
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but  debiting  him  with  550 l.  plus  measuring  fees. 
The  contractor  thus  had  to  advance  the  money, 
or,  in  other  words,  he  acted  as  banker  to  the 
proprietor,  forfeiting  his  own  legitimate  profit 
as  contracted  for,  and  paid  the  architect  a fee 
for  the  privilege  of  having  been  permitted  or 
forced  to  do  the  work  for  nothing.  This  archi- 
tect did  not  dispute  the  facts  as  stated,  and  he 
did  not  attempt  to  explain  his  account,  but 
claimed  absolute  authority  to  debit  or  credit 
any  sum  he  chose,  and  that  his  decision  waB 
final  and  binding. 

I believe  this  architect  charged  altogether 
over  five  per  cent,  fees  on  the  work  done  in 
respect  of  the  first  quantities  and  subsequent 
measuring  of  additions  and  omissions,  and,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  larger  the  fees  the  worse  the 
work.  The  whole  of  the  work  so  done  was  not 
worth  so  much  as  the  paper  on  which  the  quan- 
tities were  written,  while  the  grossest  possible 
ignorance  of  such  work  was  exhibited. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  will  probably  be 
put, — What  remedy  do  you  propose  ? This  is  a 
large  and  difficult  question,  which  I will  not  at 
this  time  venture  to  fully  discuss,  but  I will  just 
give  one  or  two  sentences,  and  I have  done. 

1.  I earnestly  urge  .builders,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  do  their  best  to  put  an  end  to  Buch  a state  of 
thiogs,  by  rejecting  all  quantities  that  show  on  their  face 
they  are  not  genuine,  and  are  the  work  of  unqualified 
persons.  If  an  end  be  put  to  the  demand  for  such  quan- 
tities the  supply  will  cease. 

2.  Insist  upon  the  quantities  being  the  basis  of  all  con- 
tracts. 

3.  This  Association  should  at  an  early  date  calmly  con- 
sider the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  practicable,  in  con- 
junction with  architects'  associations,  to  agree  to  some 
line  of  action,  whereby  impostors,  calling  themselves 
“ surveyors,”  can  be  weeded  out  and  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing the  profession  of  quantity  and  measuring  surveyors  ; 
and  that  all  men  undertaking  such  work  should,  by  some 
effectual  means,  qualify  themselves,  by  licence  or  diploma 
of  some  kind,  to  prove  their  fitness  for  the  duty.  I under- 
stand some  such  plan  is  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  we  could  ascertain  what  the  practice  is  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 


THE  DEATH-RATE  IN  SALFORD. 

Thd  Registrar- General’s  report  for  the  9th 
inst.  says : — “ The  annual  rates  of  mortality  per 
1,000  last  week  in  twenty  large  English  towns, 
ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as 
follow  : — Bradford,  17  ; Newcastle-npon-Tyne, 
18;  Bristol,  19;  Sunderland,  19;  Wolverhamp- 
ton, 21;  Oldbam,  21;  Nottingham,  22;  Hull, 
23 ; Sheffield,  23 ; Leicester,  23 ; Portsmouth,  23 ; 
Leeds,  23;  Plymouth,  24;  London,  24  ; Norwich, 
24;  Birmingham,  24;  Brighton,  25;  Liverpool, 
26;  Manchester,  28  ; and  the  highest  rate  ivas  31 
in  Salford.  The  annual  death-rate  from  the  seven 
principal  zymotic  diseases  averaged  6 9 per  1,000 
in  the  twenty  towns,  and  ranged  from  3 5 and 
3‘7  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Bristol  to  10  0 
and  12T  in  Leicester  and  Salford.”  Week  after 
week  and  month  after  month  Salford  is  shown 
to  enjoy  this  pre-eminent  position.  Thousands 
of  people  are  dying  before  their  time  Bimply 
because  they  live,  to  use  an  Irishism,  in  Salford. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  this  wholesale 
unnecessary  slaughter  ? A complete  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  immediately  by  thoroughly 
competent  persons  unconnected  with  the  town, 
and  their  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing 
about  a better  state  of  things  should  be  followed 
at  any  cost. 


Islington  District  Surveyorships.— At  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  13th  inst., 
a report  was  presented  by  the  Building  Act 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  district  of 
WeBt  Islington,  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Mr. 
William  Moseley,  late  district  surveyor,  recom- 
mending that  the  portion  of  such  district 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  centre  line  of 
Copenhagen-street  and  Elizabeth-terrace,  and 
by  the  southern  enclosure  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  be  added  to  the  adjoining  district  of 
St.  James  and  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  district  be  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a line  drawn  down  the  centre  of 
Camden-road,  the  part  north  of  such  line  to  be 
designated  North-west  Islington,  and  that 
south  of  the  same  South-west  Islington ; and 
further  recommending  that  the  usual  course  be 
taken  for  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
district  surveyor  for  these  two  districts,  that 
advertisements  be  issued  inviting  candidates 
for  the  appointments,  and  that  the  Board  do 
proceed  to  the  elections  on  Friday,  the  8th  of 
Ootober  next,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon.  It 
was  stated  that  the  income  of  the  late  surveyor 
was  something  over  1,000J.  a year.  The  report 
was  adopted. 


THE  BUILDER. 


MODERN  MANSION. 

Home  hollow  of  swallow, 

Mud  hut  ’neath  the  eaves, 

To  creep  in  and  sleep  in 
Warmer  than  the  leaves, 

Made  duly  and  truly  : 

Never  bird  deceives. 

Not  so  you  of  the  new 
Mile-long-line  estate; 

Where  lie  thick  run-up  brick 
Houses  for  the  great, 

False  and  smart  with  bad  art, 

Cheap  beyond  debate. 

Glaston  wall  never  fall, 

Tell  your  tale  to  me  ; 

Holy  men  there  were  then, 

Worked,  my  God,  for  Thee  : 

Now  elfish,  gone  selfish, 

Stained  with  vanity. 

Holy  men,  modern  men, 

Own  the  truth  to  me ; 

Can  you  get,  will  you  get, 

Churches  fair  and  free, 

With  many — so  many 
Steeped  in  vanity  ? 

Well,  away  ! bad  briok  lay, 

Build  the  lofty  pile ; 

Servants’  lairs  up  long  stairs 
Cellular  and  vile  ; 

Dining-room — ruddy  gloom 
(Renaissance  your  style). 

Rooms  for  night,  inside  bright 
(In  which  Rossini, 

With  love-strain,  long  ’ll  reign 
With  poor  Bellini) ; 

Then  to  suit,  outside  fruit 
And  amorini. 

“ Let  or  Sold,”  long  leasehold  ; 

Tall  the  stories  rise. 

Bolt  the  bait,  home  ornate, 

White  against  the  skies: — 

It  is  but  a mud  hut, 

Though  of  larger  size. 

E.  C.  Ireland. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE 
QUEEN’S  BENCH  PRISON. 

The  site  of  the  old  Queen’s  Prison,  which  was 
some  time  ago  purchased  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  builder, 
of  Croydon,  is  now  being  rapidly  covered  with 
new  residential  buildings,  and  will  shortly  be 
occupied  with  a different  class  of  tenants  from 
those  which,  in  past  years,  rendered  it  histo- 
rically famous.  The  structures  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  are  intended  to  be  of  a varied  character, 
consisting  of  shops,  residential  chambers,  and 
houses  in  flats,  but  mainly  of  the  last-named 
class.  The  first  block  of  these  is  already  in  a 
forward  state,  and  will  be  covered  in  in  the 
course  of  a few  days.  The  block  is  situated  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  site,  having  its  prin- 
cipal frontage  to  Southwark  Bridge-road,  and 
extending  to  the  Borough-road,  where  it  will 
have  its  outlet,  and  thence  into  High-street, 
Borough.  The  title  given  to  the  new  property 
is  the  “ Queen’s  Buildings.”  The  Southwark 
Bridge-road  frontage  of  this  block,  which  is 
47  ft.  in  length,  and  70  ft.  in  height,  is  in  stock 
and  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  of  a 
rather  ornamental  character.  It  contains  five 
stories  above  the  ground-floor.  The  long  return 
frontage  extending  from  Southwark  Bridge-road 
to  the  Borough-road,  is  of  the  same  height,  and 
contaios  the  same  number  of  floors,  the  ground- 
floor  portion  consisting  entirely  of  shops.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  Southwark  Bridge-road 
frontage,  including  the  ground-floor,  and  the 
first  and  second-floors,  are,  it  is  Btated,  to  be 
appropriated  as  a coffee  palace  or  tavern,  on 
a comprehensive  scale,  combined  with  news- 
rooms, billiard-rooms,  and  other  attractions.  A 
new  thoroughfare,  to  be  called  Scovel-road, 
50  ft.  in  width,  will  run  parallel  with  this  block, 
between  Southwark  Bridge-road  and  the 
Borough-road,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  a similar  block  to  that  just  described  will 
next  be  erected,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
ground,  on  the  north-east  side,  being  ultimately 
intended  to  be  covered  with  farther  blocks  of 
buildings  of  a like  character.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  about  the  time  negotiations  were  in 
progress  for  purchasing  the  site  from  the 
Government,  a strong  effort  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  vestry  of  St.  George-the-Martyr  to 
secure  a part  of  it  for  the  erection  of  public 
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baths  and  washhouses,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
local  authorities  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
securing,  for  this  purpose,  a portion  of  land  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  ground,  bounded  by 
Collison-street  and  Montague-street.  When  the 
whole  of  the  several  blocks  to  be  erected  upon 
the  site  are  completed,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  upwards  of  600  family  tenements,  having 
accommodation  for  an  aggregate  population  of 
about  3,000  persons. 

The  buildings  we  are  informed,  have  all  been 
designed*  in  Mr.  Hobbs’s  Office,  Mr.  W.  F. 
King  having  the  charge  of  the  architectural 
department. 


VESTRYMEN  AND  SPECULATING 
BUILDERS. 

MATERIAL  for  bad  mortar. 

The  Rotherhithe  Vestry,  at  its  meeting  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  very  questionable  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  a few  of  its  members.  It  was 
stated  by  a member  (we  quote  from  the  report 
in  the  South  London  Press)  that  certain  material 
belonging  to  the  parish  had  been  found  on  the 
premises  of  certain  members  of  the  vestry. 

Mr.  Deavin  said  he  would  admit  that  he  had 
some  of  the  road  sweepings  on  his  premises. 
It  was  the  custom  for  contractors  to  get  rid  of 
the  stuff  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  and  he 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  received  money 
for  taking  it  off  their  hands  and  utilising  it. 
With  respect  to  the  sweepings  taken  off  the 
vestry  roads,  he  was  asked, — as  other  vestry- 
men had  been, — if  he  could  take  seven  or  eight 
loads,  and  he  consented,  as  he  knew  it  would 
save  the  parish  expense  to  get  rid  of  the  material 
in  such  a way.  The  parish  had  to  hire  a shoot 
in  order  to  dispose  of  these  sweepings,  and  surely 
if  other  people  could  utilise  them  the  parish 
would  thus  be  saved  much  expense. 

Mr.  Bulmer  said  that  before  he  made  any 
observations  he  should  like  the  inspector  (Mr. 
Thomas)  to  say  by  whose  orders  the  sweepings 
had  been  taken  to  the  different  premises  where 
they  were  found. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  the  sweepings  had  been  dis- 
posed of  by  his  orders.  It  was  his  ( Mr.  Thomas’s) 
duty  on  all  occasions  to  improvise  a shoot  for 
the  disposal  of  this  refuse,  which  must  be  re- 
moved as  speedily  as  possible  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. They  had  always  been  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  removing  it  in  vestry  carts  to  the 
shoots  which  they  hired,  but  if  anybody  would 
have  it  they  offered  it  to  him  in  place  of 
charging  the  shoot  with  it.  The  vestrymen 
who  received  the  refuse  did  not  apply  to  him  ; 
he  (Mr.  Thomas)  asked  them  if  they  would  take 
it,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  it 
was  accordingly  sent. 

Mr.  Bulmer. — Mr.  Thomas  asked  us  whether 
we  would  have  some. 

Mr.  Thomas. — I give  it  not  only  to  vestry- 
men, but  to  builders  in  general  who  want  it. 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  could  not  reconcile  the 
admissions  of  Mr.  Thomas  with  the  statement 
he  previously  made  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. His  (Mr.  Walker’s)  opinion  was  emphati- 
cally that  no  vestryman  of  the  parish,  no  matter 
who  he  was  or  what  he  was,  had  a right  to 
any  material  belonging  to  the  vestry.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  was  found  by  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  that  Messrs.  Bailey,  Chafen, 
Bulmer,  and  Deavin  were  all  concerned  in  this 
matter.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
that  one  of  his  brother  vestrymen  had  had  no 
less  than  150  loads  of  this  kind  of  stuff,  which 
was  a sandy  material  quite  fit  for  building  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Thomas,  the  inspector  of  pavements, 
said  it  was  offered  to  all  builders  in  the  parish ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Walker)  had  asked  several  if  they 
would  like  to  have  some,  and  the  reply  he  re- 
ceived was  that  they  would  like  very  much  to 
have  the  material  as  cheap  as  vestrymen  got  it. 

Mr.  Bulmer  acknowledged  that  he  had  some 
of  the  scrapings  of  the  roads,  and,  like  Mr. 
Deavin,  he  was  asked  if  he  could  take  the  stuff. 
(A  voice  : “ You  all  do  it,”  and  laughter.)  The 
material  he  received  had  been  ground  to  a 
powder  on  the  road,  splashing  everybody  that 
passed  in  wet  weather,  and  spoiling  the  railings 
he  had  newly  painted. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  if  vestrymen  would 
retain  their  self-respect,  they  must  refrain  from 
such  acts  as  this. 

Mr.  Bulmer. — Is  it  worse  than  sending  in  a 
price  for  ironwork  for  tramways  when  you  are 
sitting  on  a committee  that  is  considering  the 
same  subject  ? 
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Mr.  Williams  said  ho  had  been  round  with  the 
committee  and  inspected  the  sand  in  the  yards 
belonging  to  vestrymen.  He  did  not  think  the 
Band  off  the  x'oad  was  of  any  particular  value, 
though  doubtless  of  some  value;  but  he  did 
think  it  was  time  to  object  when  he  found,  as  he 
did  in  Mr.  B ulmer’s  yard,  forty  loads  of  mate- 
rials that  would  be  valuable  to  the  vestry.  Mr. 
Bulmer  Btated  that  the  contractor  gave  him 
that  material  as  a matter  of  right,  but  Mr. 
Bulmer  might  also  have  added  that  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  agreement  between  the  contractor 
and  the  vestry  whereby  any  material  of  value 
taken  off  the  roads  was  the  property  of  the 
parish.  He  (Mr.  Williams)  considered  that  the 
material  in  Mr.  Bulmer’s  yard  was  worth  from 
3s.  to  4s.  per  load,  and  he  thought  that  the 
dabbling  of  vestrymen  in  such  matters  ought 
to  be  put  a stop  to.  It  was  a matter  of  common 
notoriety  that  speculating  builders  in  Rother- 
hithe  rapidly  made  money  when  they  became 
vestrymen. 

The  Chairman  said  it  appeared  to  him,  from 
what  he  had  heard,  that  this  material  was  of 
very  little  value  to  the  parish.  Moreover,  the 
surveyor  admitted  that  this  kind  of  thing  had 
been  going  on  for  years  (cries  of  “Shame”), 
and  it  might  be  advisable  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  Bay  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
future, — to  see,  for  example,  if  some  small 
acknowledgment  could  not  be  paid  for  this 
material. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  Yestry,  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  resumed,  and  on 
motion  being  made  that  the  Yestry  proceed  to 
the  next  business,  it  was  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  a vote  of  censure  be  passed  on  the 
surveyor  (Mr.  Thomas)  for  allowing  the  material 
to  be  delivered  to  vestrymen  and  others  without 
the  order  of  the  Vestry.  After  many  personalities 
and  recriminations  had  been  indulged  in,  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  disoussion 
terminated. 

[It  would  appear,  from  this  interesting  discus- 
sion, that  in  Rotherhitho  and  its  neighbourhood 
it  is  a common  thing  to  use  road  detritus  in  lieu  of 
sand  as  a constituent  of  mortar.  Mixed,  as  such 
refuse  necessarily  is,  with  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  it  is  totally  unfitted  for  use 
as  an  ingredient  in  mortar,  — on  structural 
grounds  because  the  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  interfere  with  the  chemical  combination 
of  tho  lime  and  sand,  and  so  rob  tho  mortar  of 
its  adhesive  and  cementitious  qualities  ; and  on 
sanitary  grounds  because  the  building-up  into 
the  walls  of  dwelling-houses  of  a mass  of  filth 
must  inevitably  promote  the  spread  of  disease, 
especially  in  situations  where  the  walls  so  built 
are  subject  to  damp.] 


SALE  OF  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  NEAR 
ALDERSGATE  STREET. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  & Watney 
Bold,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  several  lots  of 
valuable  freehold  property,  in  the  City,  situated 
in  Bartholomew-close  and  Albion-buildings,  near 
Aldersgate-street,  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  Albion  Tavern.  The  property  comprised 
nine  lots,  let  on  leases  producing  altogether  an 
annual  rental  of  722 1.,  but  said  to  be  worth  at 
the  present  time  a much  larger  yearly  sum. 
No.  20,  Bartholomew-close,  let  on  lease  for  a 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  from  Midsummer, 
1878,  at  a rent  of  40Z.  per  annum,  was  sold  for 
l,000i. ; No.  14'2,  Albion-buildings,  Bartholomew- 
close,  let  on  lease  at  a rent  of  1502.  per  annum, 
sold  for  2,8402.;  No.  15,  Albion-buildings,  rental 
40Z.  per  annum,  realised  1,0201. ; Nos.  16  and 
17,  Albion-buildings,  rentals  502.  and  522.  10s. 
per  annum,  were  each  sold  for  1,3002. ; Nos.  18 
aud  19,  Albion-buildings,  producing  together  an 
annual  rental  of  602.,  fetched  1,7202.  The  next 
lot,  consisting  of  No.  14,  Bartholomew-close, 
and  occupying  an  area  of  4,420  superficial  feet, 
let  on  lease  for  an  unexpired  term  of  sixteen 
years,  at  a rental  of  1902.  per  annum,  was  sold 
for  4,450Z.  A publio-house,  facing  Aldersgate- 
Btreeb,  at  the  corner  of  Bartholomew-close  and 
Albion-buildings,  known  as  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Arms,  together  with  the  adjoining  dwelling- 
house,  No.  14,  Albion-buildings,  let  on  lease  for 
an  unexpired  term  of  sixteen  years,  at  1402.  per 
annum,  was  sold  for  2,8802.,  the  aggregate  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  amounting  to  16,5102. 


Barrow.  —The  joiners  iu  the  employ  of  the 
Barrow  Shipbuilding  Company  have  struck  work. 


ON  THE  NUDE  IN  ART. 

A THEORY. 

Eve  in  her  innocence  shocks  no  sooiety, — 

8he  stands  full  of  dignity,  does  not  look  shy, — 

Adam  looks  on  and  sees  no  impropriety, — 

Her  husband  admires  her  costume, — May  not  I ? 

But  then,  after  eating  the  apple  so  recently, 

Why  paint  her  in  fig-leaf  all  fitted  awry  ? 

Poor  soul ! Now  eho  knows  she’s  apparell’d  indecently, — 
Her  husband  won't  look  at  her, — Why,  then,  should  I ? 
When  Perseus  i9  shown  saving  beauteous  Andromeda, 

He  does  not  feel  shame  when  her  charms  meet  his  eye, 

Nor  does  she,  for  the  matter  of  that, — Not  a bit  of  it, — 
8he  wants  no  petticoats,— Why,  then,  should  I P 
When  a tree  is  display’d  with  a lady  fix’d  tight  to  it, 

The  knight  gets  behind  it  the  knot  to  untie. 

We  all  praise  his  modesty, — Why,  then,  not  copy  it  ? 

He  won’t  stand  in  front  of  that  tree, — Why  should  I ? 
And  Phryne,  who  would  not  behave  in  a steady  way, — 
Why  paint  the  old  court  where  that  beauty  they  try  ? 
It'samatter  of  taste, — but,  whenshe  turns  her  head  away, 
When  even  Phryne  turns  away, — Why  should  not  I ? 

J.  Mackenzie. 


PAVING  NEW  STREETS. 

At  the  Marylebone  Police  Court  Mr.  John 
Nash,  owner  of  a number  of  houses  in  Montpelier- 
road,  Countess-road,  and  Dunollie-road,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Pancras,  was  summoned  by  the 
vestry  for  paving  demands. 

There  were  sixty  summonses  against  the 
defendant,  and  the  total  amount  demanded  was 
1,0032.  6s.  5d. 

The  defendant  did  not  dispute  the  apportion- 
ments, but  said  he  wanted  time  for  payment, 
and  asked  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Shiel  said  he  must  ask  the  vestry  for 
time.  An  order  would  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  with  122.,  the  cost  of  the 
summonses  and  orders. 

Surely  the  Act  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
the  payment  over  a number  of  years  ? 


HEIGHT  OF  CHIMNEYS. 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

Last  week,  at  the  Marlborough-street  Police 
Court,  before  Mr.  R.  Newton,  tho  case  of  Kerr  v. 
Wobster  was  heard,  in  which  the  complainant, 
as  district  surveyor  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
summoned  Mr.  William  Webster,  builder  and 
contractor,  for  having  disobeyed  an  order  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  .alter  the  con- 
struction of  a chimney  at  the  Criterion  Restau- 
rant, by  providing  and  fixing  an  additional  stay 
of  H-iron,  9 in.  deep,  secured  at  the  foot  by  a 
wrought-iron  strip  passing  round  the  said 
chimney-stack  “ in  the  manner  shown  upon  the 
half-inoh  scale  drawing  supplied  by  Mr.  Verity, 
architect  of  the  building,  who  appeared  before 
the  Board  on  the  builder’s  behalf  in  respect  of  his 
disagreement  with  the  said  district  surveyor.” 
Mr.  Taylor,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  defen- 
dant:— 

Mr.  Kerr,  having  been  sworn,  stated  that  in  the  month 
of  May,  1879,  the  chimney  in  question  was  discovered  by 
him  to  have  been  erected  on  the  old  building  of  the  Cri- 
terion Restaurant  without  notice  having  been  given.  The 
chimney  reached  to  a very  great  height,  something  like 
40  ft.,  which  was  considerably  more  than  six  times  the 
least  width,  the  latter  being  the  limit  prescribed  by  statute. 
On  discovering  that  the  chimney  had  been  so  erected,  he 
(witness)  communicated  with  Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  the 
architect  of  the  building.  They  corresponded  for  several 
months  and  he  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Verity 
intended  applying  for  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
He  did  not  do  so,  however,  and  witness’s  patience  being 
exhausted,  he,  in  September,  1879,  gave  Mr.  Webster, 
the  contractor,  notice  to  amend  the  work,  and  summoned 
him,  in  November,  1879,  for  neglecting  to  obey  the  notice. 
The  case  came  before  Mr.  Mansfield,  when  the  preliminary 
objection  was  taken  that  the  Criterion  was  a public  building, 
and  although  witness  contended  that  the  clause  in  regard 
to  public  buildings  could  not  safely  be  held  to  apply  to  a 
chimney,  Mr.  Mansfield  eventually  decided  that  it  was  a 
public  building.  After  that  the  dispute  between  witness 
and  defendant  was,  by  agreement,  referred  to  tho  Board 
of  Works,  and  the  result  was  that  they  ordered  the  work 
to  be  amended  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  present 
summons. 

Mr.  Newton. — Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Mansfield  decided 
that  the  Criterion  was  a public  building  ? 

Mr.  Taylor. — Yes.  It  is  a public  building,  being 
licensed  for  dancing  aud  all  tho  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Newton. — That  does  not  make  it  a public  building. 

Mr.  Kerr. — When  we  got  the  decision  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Verity  signified  that  their  order  would  not  be  obeyed,  and 
therefore  I had  to  bring  this  summons  before  you. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  proceeded  to  take  a number  of 
technical  objections,  which  were  ultimately  overruled  by 
the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Taylor. — If  you  are  against  me  on  the  question,  you 
can  make  an  order,  so  that  we  can  apoeal  against  it. 

Mr.  Newton.— Very  well.  1 will  make  the  order;  and 
when  the  Queen’s  Bench  next  sits  you  can  ask  for  the 
order  to  come  before  them,  and  move  to  quash  it. 


Mr.  Taylor. — Yes ; we  will  either  do  it  that  way,  or 
leave  it  to  be  enforced. 

Mr.  N ewton  then  made  the  order,  observing  that  Messrs. 
Spiers  & Pond  would  find  it  much  cheaper  ia  the  end  to 
do  what  Mr.  Kerr  asked  than  to  waste  time  and  money  in 
litigation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  public  are  indebted  to 
the  district  surveyor  for  his  persistence  in  this 
case.  An  important  regulation  of  the  Building 
Act,  having  in  view  the  safety  of  the  public, 
has  been  notoriously  disregarded,  and  money 
and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  without  stint 
to  prevent  its  enforcement.  We  have  a strong 
opinion  as  to  the  course  which  has  been  taken 
in  this  case  by  tho  parties  acting  for  Messrs. 
Spiers  & Pond. 


BREACH  OF  BUILDING  BYE-LAWS. 

DAMP-PROOF  COURSES. 

At  the  Highgate  Police  Court  last  week, 
Messrs.  George  Cooper  & Henry  Perkins, 
builders,  of  Hamilton  - road,  Manor  Park, 
Finchley,  were  summoned  before  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lermitte,  at  the  instance  of  the  Finchley  Local 
Board,  for  erecting  two  dwelling-houses  with 
improper  materials,  and  not  causing  the  whole 
ground  surface  to  be  properly  asphalted  or 
cemented.  There  was  a second  summons 
against  the  defendants  for  neglecting  to  cause 
every  wall  of  such  buildings  to  have  a proper 
damp  course  of  sheet  lead,  aspbalte,  or  slates, 
or  other  materials  impervious  to  moisture,  be- 
neath the  level  or  lowest  timbers.  And  there 
was  a third  summons  for  neglecting,  within  a 
reasonable  time  of  erection,  to  give  notice  to  the 
surveyors  or  Board  of  their  completion. 

Mr.  Stevens,  solicitor  to  the  Board,  prose- 
cuted. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Brooking  showed  that  the  damp 
course  put  in  was  of  roofing  felt,  which  would  in  a short 
time  become  useless  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
damp  rising,  and  the  houses  would,  in  consequence,  be 
unfit  for  habitation. 

In  reply  to  tho  magistrate,  the  witness  said  the  houses 
would  have  to  be  pulled  down  to  put  another  damp 
course  in. 

The  defendants  admitted  the  facts  to  be  substantially 
correct,  but  conteuded  with  regard  to  the  damp  course 
that  in  other  parishes  builders  were  allowed  to  pat  iu 
roofing  felt,  and  they  thought  thoy  could  do  so  in 
Finchley. 

Mr.  Lermitte  said  it  was  allowed  iu  Finchley  until  lately, 
when  the  new  bye-laws  were  m ido,  of  which  defendants 
had  had  a copy.  The  defendants,  for  not  complying  with 
them,  would  have  to  pay,  on  the  first  summon1’,  a fine  of 
40s.,  a like  amount  on  the  second  summons,  and  12.  on  the 
third,  together  with  42.  7s.  cost. 

The  defendants,  after  paying  the  fines,  asked  whether 
they  would  have  to  make  good  the  damp  course,  because, 
if  so,  they  would  have  to  pufi  down  the  houses. 

Mr.  Lermitte  replie.1  that  defendants  would  have  to 
satisfy  the  Local  Board,  whose  surveyor  would,  no  doubt, 
give  them  notice  of  what  they  would  require  them  to  do. 


SEWERAGE  AND  WATERWORKS. 

The  Sowerby  Bridye  Sewage  Scheme,  designed 
by  Messrs.  Utley  & Gray,  civil  engineers,  of 
Halifax  and  Sowerby  Bridge,  has  now  received 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Mr.  Godfrey  Rhodes,  solicitor,  clerk  to  the  Local 
Board,  received  on  the  9th  of  August  inst.  the 
official  intimation  that  the  plans  and  estimates 
were  passed,  and  sanction  granted  to  borrow 
the  amount  (15,1432.)  required  to  carry  out  the 
works,  repayable  as  to  the  sum  of  10,6432.  in 
thirty  years,  and  the  remaining  4,5002.  in  fifty 
years.  The  works  comprise  four  miles  of  main 
sewers,  with  all  necessary  manholes,  ventilation- 
shafts,  and  flushing  arrangements.  Also  two 
wrought-iron  syphons  under  the  river  Calder, 
one  cast-iron  crossing  under  the  Rochdale  Canal, 
and  one  under  the  Ryburn,  together  with  the 
tanks,  buildings,  &c.,  which  are  designed  upon 
the  best  modern  principles  for  economically  and 
effectually  treating  sewage.  The  outfall  works 
will  be  constructed  in  the  Holmes,  between  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  and  the 
river  Calder,  immediately  opposite  Messrs. 
Norris’s  Chemical  Works.  Mr.  Hanson’s  process 
of  treating  the  sewage  was  explained  by  the 
patentee  at  the  public  inquiry,  held  by  Mr. 
Robert  Morgan,  C.E.,  on  the  11th  of  June  last, 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  conjunction  with  this  scheme. 

Frith-hill,  Qodalming. — The  waterworks  at 
Frith-hill,  Godaiming,  which  have  been  some 
time  in  hand,  consist  of  a well  about  62  ft.  deep, 
sunk  in  close  and  fine  sand,  very  hard  to  work, 
and  very  difficult  to  exclude  from  the  inflow  of 
water,  but  which  has  happily  beeD  accomplished. 
The  engineer  is  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  of  Great 
George-street,  Westminster.  A reservoir  80  ft. 
by  60  ft.,  holding  360,000  gals,  for  the  supply  of 
the  town,  is  fed  by  the  pumping-engine  at  the 
rate  of  about  7,000  gallons  an  hour.  A circular 
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iron  tank,  about  20  ft.  deep,  with  capacity  of 
about  28,000  gallon?,  and  standing  45  ft.  above 
the  upper  level  of  the  reservoir,  is  to  be  used 
for  houses  situated  at  a higher  level,  chiefly 
those  connected  with  Charterhouse  School.  This 
iron  tank  is  enclosed  in  a water-tower,  con- 
structed of  Bargate-stone  and  red  brick,  having 
curved  projections  on  the  four  faces  correspond- 
ing with  the  curve  of  the  iron  tank  inside, 
standing  on  four  massive  piers  connected  by 
pointed  arches.  The  whole  structure  is  crowned 
with  a battlemented  cornice,  an  angle  turret 
corbelled  out  in  brick  and  stone-work  rising  to 
the  highest  point  of  all.  The  care  with  which 
this  has  been  studied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  C. 

F.  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  is  evident  from  the  detail, 
and  the  successful  result  is  seen  for  many  miles 
round.  The  total  cost  appears  to  have  been 
about  10,0001. 

Slough. — A new  system  of  sewers,  about  seven 
miles  in  length,  has  been  laid  throughout  the 
town.  Storage-tanks,  an  engine-house,  and  engine 
driver’s  cottage  have  been  built ; two  pumping- 
engines  of  ten-horse  power  each  have  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  J.  Watt  & Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham ; a rising  main,  2,S30  yards  in  length,  has 
been  laid,  and  a portion  of  a farm  of  twenty- 
five  aoros  has  been  laid  out  for  irrigation.  The 
principal  feature  in  the  works  is  the  separation 
of  the  rainfall  and  subsoil  water  from  the 
sewage.  The  house  connexions  are  not  yet 
made,  but  after  careful  testing  it  is  asserted 
that  the  leakage  into  the  sewers  at  present 
amounts  only  to  six  gallons  per  minute,  or  less 
than  one  cubic  foot,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  some  of  the  sewers  are  laid  in  a soil  con- 
taining water  nearly  on  a level  with  the  water 
of  the  Thames.  The  surface  water-drains  to 
carry  off  rainfall  are  connected  with  the  town 
sewers  which  were  laid  some  years  ago.  The 
works  are  designed  and  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  It.  B. 
Grantham  & Sun,  Mr.  F.  Smith  being  the  clerk 
of  works. 

Stapleton  aitd  St.  George’s,  Bristol. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  this  Board,  the  Chairman 
made  an  extraordinary  statement  to  the  effect 
that  certain  new  sewers  had  been  bo  constructed 
as  not  to  admit  the  Stapleton  sewers  as 
arranged  between  the  two  Boards.  This  was 
owing  to  an  error  of  about  2 ft.  in  the  level,  the 
mistake  having  been  made  in  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Ash  mead,  who  prepared  the  plans  for 
the  sewers.  He  added  that  several  plans  had 
been  suggested  for  remedying  the  matter,  the 
most  feasible  of  which  appeared  to  be  the  pro- 
posal for  constructing  a new  Bewer  from  the 
junction  of  Fishponds  and  Stapleton  roads, 
across  the  pathway  near  the  Barton  Regis 
Workhouse,  and  connecting  the  St.  George’s 
intercepting  sewer  200  yards  north  of  St.  Mark’s 
Church.  At  a subsequent  meeting,  Messrs. 
Aslimead  said  they  had  failed  to  discover  satis- 
factorily what  had  led  to  the  error,  and  left 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  The 
cost  of  the  plan  determined  on  for  rectifying 
the  error  was  shown  to  be  7501.,  and,  the  Board 
taking  the  matter  in  good  part,  it  was  arranged 
that  Messrs.  Aslimead  should  pay  2001.  towards 
it,  and  make  no  charge  for  their  services  in 
connexion  with  the  required  work.  It  is  bard 
to  understand  how  such  a mistake  occurred. 

Bentham. — On  the  10th  inst.,  Capt.  R.  C.  F. 
Hildyard,  one  of  the  engineering  inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Bentham,  near  Settle,  Lancashire,  into  a pro- 
posal by  the  Settle  Union  Sanitary  Authority  to 
borrow  the  sum  of  3,000Z.,  for  thirty  years,  from 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a scheme  of  improved  water- 
supply,  according  to  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  E. 
Firth,  C.E.  The  scheme  is  a gravitation  scheme, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  water  from  the 
source  of  a small  stream  called  the  Bright  Syke, 
on  Burnmoor.  That  stream,  after  flowing  for  a 
very  Bbort  distance,  joins  another  small  stream, 
Gill  Beck,  and,  after  receiving  numerous  feeders 
in  its  course,  flows  into  the  river  Weuning.  The 
present  water-supply  of  Bentham  is  principally 
from  wells,  and,  according  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  Dr.  Barry,  is  so  largely  polluted  as  to' 
increase  the  rate  of  mortality. 


New  Board  Boom,  Fulham. — Atjthe'last 
meeting  of  the  Fulham  District  Board  of  Works, 
it  was  uu  jtnimously  resolved  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Bean, 
the  Board’s  surveyor,  be  paid  175  guineas  for 
his  extra  services  and  out-of-pocket  expenses  in 
connexion  with  the  new  Board-room  and  altera- 
tions at  Broadway  House. 


JULIUS  SAX’S  MECHANICAL  AND 
ELECTRIC  WATER  GAUGE. 

To  enable  the  engineer  in  the  basement  of  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company’s  Offices  in 
Holborn  to  know  how  the  water  stands  in  the 
cistern  at  the  top  of  the  building,  100  yards  off, 
Mr.  Sax,  whose  electric  bells  are  well  known, 
has  fitted  up  one  of  his  mechanical  and  electric 
water  gauges.  This  apparatus  consists  of  two 
parts  : — First,  the  mechanical  indicating  water- 
gauge  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  cistern ; and, 
second,  an  electrical  counterpart  which  may  be 
fixed  at  auy  distance  from  the  cistern. 

The  mechanical  water-gauge  carries  a metal 
float,  which  is  so  arranged  that  its  rising  and 
falling  will  cause  the  hand  on  the  dial  to  move 
forward  or  backward,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
if  once  set  bo  as  to  point  on  the  dial  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  cistern,  the  hand  would 
always  follow  the  same,  and  so  indicate  it. 

The  hand  on  the  electrical  dial  is  made  to 
follow  the  movement  of  the  hand  of  the 
mechanical  dial  by  reversed  currents.  If  the 
pointer  of  the  electrical  dial  is  set  to  corre- 
spond with  the  pointer  of  the  mechanical  dial, 
the  former  would  always  follow  the  latter 
whether  it  went  forward  or  baokward,  and  so 
show  the  Btate  of  the  cistern  at  any  distance 
from  it. 

The  mechanical  dial  is  also  arranged  to  set  an 
alarm-bell  ringing  when  the  water  in  the  cistern 
has  reached  either  the  highest  or  lowest  point. 

The  arrangement  appears  to  be  perfectly 
efficient.  


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

London  and  Middlesex. — The  annual  summer 
excursion  of  this  society  took  place  on  the 
10th  instant  to  Enfield,  when  about  eighty 
of  the  members  and  friends  assembled  at 
the  Grammar  School,  to  hear  papers  read 
on  “ The  History  of  Enfield,”  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Ford,  and  on  “ The  Church  and  its  Monu- 
ments,” by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson. 
The  company  then  inspected  the  house  form- 
ing part  of  the  old  palace,  which  contains  a 
beautifully  - panelled  room  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and  a chimneypiece  of  most  elaborate 
design.  Progress  was  then  made  to  Oldbury 
Camp,  and  to  “ Durrant’s,”  a brick-built  moated 
house,  once  the  residence  of  the  famous  Judge 
Jeffreys.  “ Forty  Hall  ” was  next  visited, 
where,  by  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  the  fine 
pictures  and  house  (erected  by  Inigo  Jones) 
were  inspected.  The  next  session  will  com- 
mence in  November,  when  the  evening  meet- 
ings will  be  resumed  at  4,  St.  Martin’s-place, 
Charing-cross. 

Sussex. — The  annual  general  meeting  and 
excursion  of  the  Sussex  Arclucological  Society 
was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  Boxgrove.  New 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  society  were 
adopted,  and  thanks  were,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  passed  to  Mr.  Trower  for 
past  services  in  editing  the  “ Sussex  Archeo- 
logical Collections.”  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  archi- 
tect, read  a paper  on  Boxgrove  Church  and 
Priory.  After  alluding  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Church  and  Priory  with  whioh  it  was  con- 
nected (as  exhaustively  described  in  the  papers 
published  in  the  Society’s  volumes),  Mr.  Ridge 
said  that  of  the  first  transitional  period  (from 
Norman  to  Early  English)  they  had  the  ruined 
nave,  Norman  in  general  tone,  but  pointed  in  its 
arches,  and  first  presenting  that  system  of 
coupled  bays  whioh  gave  so  marked  a cha- 
racter to  the  choir ; the  arches  ©f  the  crossing 
with  the  pointed  arches  and  great  circular  caps 
and  bases  whioh  swept  round  and  gathered  up 
the  old  sharp-pointed  mouldings  of  the  piers  and 
arches,  so  characteristic  of  a state  of  transition 
wherein  the  pointed  form  was  applied  experi- 
mentally, and  the  due  subordination  of  arch  and 
pier  was  not  yet  reached  ; the  arcaded  bell-story, 
heavy  in  its  proportions  and  its  details,  with 
square  abacus  and  coarsely-moulded  but  pointed 
arches;  and  last,  probably  quite  late  in  the 
transition,  the  bell-story,  with  circular-arched 
openings,  but  having  on  their  inner  arches  a 
moulding  under-cut  and  refined  to  an  extent  far 
in  advance  of  any  of  the  preceding  work,  which 
might  well  be  a standing  warniug  not  to  trust 
too  implicitly  in  assigning  dates  to  buildings  by 
the  form  of  the  arch.  Coming  to  the  Mediaeval 
period,  when  the  apsidal  east  end  no  longer  satis- 
fied the  architectural  taste  of  the  day,  and  point- 
ing out  that  in  no  cases  were  the  changes  more 
apparent  than  in  West  Sussex  churches,  Mr. 
Ridge  showed  the  close  relationship  of  design 


between  the  choir  of  Boxgrove  Church  and  the 
presbytery  of  the  cathedral  at  Chichester.  He 
concluded  by  alluding  to  the  Bomewhat  burning 
question  of  the  day  amongst  archaeologists  as  to 
the  dual  use  of  Boxgrove  Churoh  for  monastic 
and  parochial  purposes.  A vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Lacy  Ridge  for  his  in- 
teresting paper ; and  at  the  request  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Burnett,  the  vicar  of  Boxgrove,  the  exterior 
of  the  church  and  conventual  buildings  were 
described  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  who  said  that, 
although  the  fragments  of  the  Priory  were  scat- 
tered, enough  was  left  to  enable  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  monastery  to  be  traced. 
Directing  attention  to  the  arohes  running  at 
right  angles  from  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
he  said  they  might  be,  and  had  been,  taken  as 
belonging  to  an  early  church ; but  any  one 
acquainted  with  monastic  buildings  would  see 
that  it  was  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-house. 
Halnaker  House  (the  ruins  of  the  entrance  of 
whioh  are  good  specimens  of  cut-flint  work, — 
even  the  quoins  and  arches  being  of  cut  flint) 
having  been  visited,  the  excursionists  drove  to 
Goodwood  Park,  where,  in  the  Society’s  large 
marquee,  they  Bab  down  to  luncheon.  The  com- 
pany, which  numbered  220,  was  presided  over 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Goodwood  House 
was  afterwards  visited,  by  permission  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon. 


THE  FORCE  OF  HABIT  IN  MATTERS  OF 
TASTE. 

Sir, — Reading  the  remarks  made  in  your  ex- 
cellent leader  of  Saturday  week  on  fashion  in 
decoration,  recalled  to  my  mind  the  subject 
which  forms  the  heading  to  this  letter,  a subject 
to  which  I have  long  desired  to  direct  public 
attention.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  “ use  is 
second  nature”  ; nevertheless,  this  great  fact  is 
lost  sight  of,  important  factor  though  it  be, 
in  giving  tenacity  of  existence  to  wrong  in 
everything. 

The  force  of  habit  is  taken  very  little  note  of 
in  discussing  matters  of  taste,  though  it  is  upon 
this  modifying  factor  in  our  nature  that  the 
eccentricities  of  fashion  in  life,  literature,  and 
art  are  enabled  temporarily  to  usurp  the  thrones 
of  the  right  and  the  beautiful.  It  is  upon  the 
modifiability  of  the  human  nature  by  habit  that 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Gothic,  and  other  eccentric 
styles  become  tolerable  and  persistent,  and  we 
even  meet  with  men  who  ought  to  have  been 
superior  to  such  corrupting  influences  in  taste, 
who  have  become  fascinated  by  dwelling  upon 
some  peculiar  and  eccentrio  style,  till  they  fell 
entirely  under  its  dominion,  became  adapted  to, 
and  believed  in  it ; and  by  precisely  the  same 
process  that  bag-wigs,  powder,  patches,  ruffs, 
hoops,  &c.,  came  to  be  thought  the  thing,  and 
to  have  their  day. 

The  Mediaaval  artist  and  people  were  in  all 
probability  totally  insensible  to  all  those  quaint- 
nesses of  style  which  to  us  moderns  appear  as 
pronounced  and  as  eccentrio  a3  the  costumes  of 
the  time.  Men  become  by  habit  insensible  to  a 
dominant  bias  in  their  surroundings,  just  as 
they  do  to  the  tone  of  objects  illuminated  with  a 
prevailing  hue.  The  value  of  this  factor  of 
“ habit”  must  not  be  underrated.  The  force  of 
habit  ought  to  caution  us  against  forming  a too 
hasty  conclusion  respecting  the  characteristics 
of  the  taste  of  our  own  time,  for  if  those  styles 
which  now  strike  us  as  being  so  peculiar,  so 
eccentrio,  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  bias,  or 
peculiarity,  to  those  who  practised  and  con- 
templated them,  may  not  ours  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  of  posterity  an  equally  strange  and 
eccentrio  spectacle  ? 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  there  is  a 
style  which  is  free  from  all  peculiarities,  au 
“everlasting”  style,  free  from  all  bias, — using 
the  word  everlasting  in  the  same  sense  as 
Addison,  when  he  spoke  of  sculptors  clothing 
their  statues  in  au  everlasting  drapery,  to 
escape  the  fashions  of  the  time.  There  is  an 
everlasting  Right  in  art,  as  there  is  in  ethics, 
and  it  is  this  central  taste  and  style,  the  taste 
and  style  “ for  all  time,”  which  should  be  striven 
after,  which  we  should  endeavour  to  realise  by 
eliminating  every  form  of  peculiarity  or  eccen- 
tricity from  each  and  every  of  its  manifestations. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


The  New  Free  Library,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  which  will  contain  20,000  volumes,  is  tc 
be  opened  on  Monday,  Sept.  13. 
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NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AT  ASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

On  the  12th  inst.  the  memorial  stone  of  the 
new  public  buildings  for  the  Manor  of  Aston, 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Witton-road, 
■was  laid  by  Dr.  Keyworth,  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health.  Building  operations 
have  been  in  progress  for  about  two  months, 
and  the  foundations  have  been  constructed. 
Two  years  since  the  Board  advertised  for  com- 
petitive designs  for  public  offices,  free  library, 
baths,  and  other  buildings,  and  in  response  a 
number  of  architects  submitted  their  designs. 
The  Board  very  wisely  referred  the  selection  of 
the  most  suitable  designs  to  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  A.R.A.,  who  in  due  course  reported  in 
favour  of  those  by  the  then  firm  of  Alexander  & 
Henman,  architects,  of  Stockton-on-Tees  and 
Middlesbrough.  The  Board  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation, and  eventually,  when  Mr.  Henman, 
having  disconnected  himself  from  his  former 
partner,  had  settled  in  Birmingham,  entrusted 
him  with  the  superintendence  of  the  work  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  plans,  necessitated  by  the 
plea  for  economy  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
Btate  of  trade  in  the  district.  The  new  buildings 
consist  only  of  the  public  offices  of  the  Board 
and  rooms  for  the  Free  Library,  under  one  roof, 
the  erection  of  the  baths  and  stabling  being  for 
the  present  deferred.  There  are,  however,  many 
in  the  manor  who  consider  these  to  be  necessary 
requirements,  and  consequently  trust  that  the 
Board  will  take  them  in  hand  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

At  the  angle  of  the  Albert  and  Witton  roads, 
with  a separate  entrance  in  Witton-road,  is  the 
Free  Library,  with  a large  and  well-lighted 
reading-room,  lending  library,  and  reference 
library,  the  whole  having  a floor  area  of  over 
2,000  superficial  feet.  The  entrance  to  the 
Public  Offices,  being  in  Albert-road,  gives  access 
through  an  open  porch  and  vestibule  to  the 
ground -floor,  where  are  situate  the  rate  col- 
lector’s public  and  private  offices,  the  medical 
officer’s  room,  and  public  and  private  offices  for 
the  sanitary  inspector ; also  a publio  waiting- 
room,  lavatories,  &o.  A stone  staircase  ascends 
to  the  first  floor,  where  are  Bituate  the  Board- 
room  and  two  committee-rooms  over  the  library 
department,  offices  for  the  clerk,  sub-clerk,  sur- 
veyor, building  surveyor,  and  the  drawing-office, 
as  well  as  another  waiting-room  for  the  public, 
lavatories,  &o.  In  the  basement  is  the  fire 
department,  with  standing-room  for  two  fire- 
engines, firemen’srooms, and  hose-room ; and  there 
is  ample  storo  room.  The  frontages  will  be  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  present  contract,  taken 
bv  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  of  Spring  Hill,  amounts  to 
8,270£.  


FOOTINGS  ON  ANOTHER  MAN’S  LAND. 

Sir, — I have  contracted  to  build  a house  for 
a freeholder  who  wishes  his  footings  placed  on 
the  adjoining  freeholder’s  property,  so  that  the 
frontage  of  his  building  may  be  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  property,  otherwise  he  will  have 
to  set  back  14  in.,  which  will  be  lost.  Will  any 
of  your  subscribers  kindly  give  me  their  experi- 
ence on  such  a matter,  as  the  adjoining  free- 
holder objects  to  the  projection  of  the  footings 
being  on  his  property  ? A Small  Builder. 

The  statement  is  net  very  clear.  On  the 
broad  question,  a man  has  no  legal  right  within 
the  metropolitan  districts  to  place  his  footings  on 
an  adjoiuing  owner’s  land,  though  it  is  constantly 
done,  and  may  be  almost  said  to  be  justified  by 
custom.  The  district  surveyor  would  doubtless 
assist  our  correspondent.  Building  Bills  which 
have  been  brought  before  Parliament  have  con- 
tained a clause  giving  right  to  a building  owner 
to  place  footings  on  adjoining  owner’s  ground. 


PROPOSED 

THEATRE  IN  BEAUFORT-BUILDINGS. 

Sib, — The  article  in  your  issue  of  the  7th  instant,  on 
“The  Proposed  Theatre  in  Beaufort  Building-,”  being 
calculated  to  prejudice  my  client,  the  plaiotiil'iu  the  pend- 
ing action  of  Emden  v.  Carte,  I ask  you  to  give  insertion 
to  the  following : — 

My  client  claims  as  an  essential  part  of  his  plans  the 
placing  of  the  carriage  and  principal  entrances  in  the 
street  described  by  you  as  from  the  Thames  Embankment 
to  Savoy -place  ; and  further,  that  this  street  was  actually 
rc-made  and  opened  iu  consequence  of  his  negotiations 
(commenced  so  far  hack  as  the  middle  of  1878)  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

On  a recent  motion  to  the  Court  Mr.  Carte  gave  an 
.undertaking  not  to  use  my  client's  plaus. 

Fbedk.  Tudor,  Solicitor  for  Mr.  Emden. 

August  13th. 


PITCH-PINE. 

Sib, — Referring  to  the  letter  in  last  week’s  Builder, 
allow  me  to  remind  “Pinus”  that  pitch-pine  is  not  a 
“hard  wood,”  and  consequently  absorbs  mo'sture ; and 
when  we  chanee  the  wording  iu  our  specifications  that  we 
are  so  accustomed  to,— viz.,  “deal-caaed  frames,  oak 
sunk  and  weathered  cilia,  brass  axlo  pulleys,  and  be;t 
patent  flux  lines,”  lot  the  substitute  be,  not  a softer  material 
for  the  cill,  but,  as  armour-plated  vessels  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  let  the  substi- 
tute be  a “ hard  wood," — say  teak,  for  instance, — which  is 
cheaper  than  oak,  and  makes  a capital  cill  except  as  to 
colour;  and.  being  a “ hard  wood,”  it  throws  oft’the  moisture, 
so  essential  iu  a cill  to  a window-frame,  and,  indeed,  most 
other  dlls.  The  above  preamble  does  not,  of  course,  apply 
to  first-class  work,  when  we  should  have  our  wainscot 
frames,  or,  at  all  events,  wainscot  pulley  stiles ; neither 
does  it  apply  to  work  that  has  not  to  stand  uny  longer  (on 
account  of  the  wear  and  tear)  than  wood  paving,  referred 
to  in  the  ably-written  letter  from  “A  Civil  Engineer”  tha' 
appeared  in  the  Builder  for  the  week  ending  the  7th  of 
August  last.  William  H.  Pipe. 


I have  been  looking  with  some  little  anxiety  for  a cate- 
gorical roply  to  the  inquiry  of  “An  Architect  ” contained  in 
your  issue  of  the  3lst  ultimo  as  to  the  fitness  of  pitch-pine 
for  window-cills. 

Interesting  and  instructive  as  is  “ A Civil  EnEineer’s” 
geueral  dissertation  on  woods,  ;n  your  number  of  the  7th, 
I am  at  a loss  to  find  in  it  any  direct  answer  to  the  inquiry. 
I know  it  is  one  in  which  more  than  your  first  inquirer  are 
interested.  Woods  that  will  stand  well  betwixt  wind  and 
water  have  nothing  to  do  wilh  the  matter.  The  piich- 
pine  is  not  intended  to  be  used  either  for  piles  or  for  eamp- 
Bheds,  but  for  window-cills  ; and  until  I have  much  better 
information  ihat  pitch-pine,  with  its  natural  indication 
of  resin  and  turps,  is  not  as  good  ft  material  as  can  be 
used  for  sash-cilia  (saving,  of  course,  English  oak),  I must 
venture  to  enter  a ctjvut  against  the  inference  that  is  to 
be  drawn  from  “ A Civil  Engineer's”  otherwise  instructive 
letter.  Anothbe  Architect. 


SELF-PROTECTION  FOR  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — For  the  chaotic  state  new  existing  with  regard  to 
English  architecture  we  aro  mainly  indebted  to  an  ignorant 
class  of  so-called  architects,  not  only  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  syntactic  art,  but  even  deficient  in  the 
elements  of1  ordinary  education  ; not  only  ignorant  of  the 
five  orders,  but  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  arithmetic.  Why  do  not  architects  use  the 
same  means  of  keeping  pretenders  at  a distance  that 
members  of  the  legHl  and  medical  professions,  and  even 
market  gardeners  and  florists,  adopt?  I mean  the  use  of 
the  Latin  language.  There  might  then  be  some  hope  of 
putting  tin  end  to  that  source  of  disfigurement  of  our 
towns,  “ the  pleasing  school.” 

Walter  Scargili,. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Halifax. — A large  mill  for  the  Halifax  Flour 
Society  was  opened  recently.  The  society 
affords  a striking  instance  of  the  power  of  co- 
operation. At  the  meeting,  Mr.  Councillor 
Pearson,  president,  said  the  first  mill  built  by 
the  society  was  opened  in  1848.  This  mill  was 
fitted  with  eight  pairs  of  stones,  and  corn- 
grindiDg  machinery,  and  was  worked  until  1863, 
when  a larger  mill,  with  a grinding  capacity  of 
twenty  pairs  of  stones,  was  erected,  partly  on 
the  same  site.  In  May,  1872,  the  Bailey 
Hall  estate  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
21,654Z.  13s.  8d.,  and  one  of  the  buildings  stand- 
ing upon  it  was  altered  and  adapted  for  corn- 
milling purposes,  at  consideiable  cost,  but  was 
only  used  for  about  Bix  months.  In  1877  the 
ground  was  partially  cleared  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  mill,  warehouses,  and  other  premises, 
aod  building  operations  were  shortly  afterwards 
commenced,  from  plans  supplied  by  Mr.  Richard 
Horsfall,  architect.  The  new  buildings  are 
large,  and  fitted  with  machinery  of  the  most 
modern  construction.  Thirty  pairs  of  stones  were 
already  fixed,  fourteen  of  which  were  now  run- 
ning, and  it  was  expected  that  the  other  sixteen 
pairs  would  be  in  full  operation  in  a few  weeks. 
The  total  working  capacity  of  the  new  mill  was 
fifty  pairs  of  stones.  The  total  cost  of  the  new 
mill  has  been  10.200Z.  It  was  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  since  the  formation  of  the  Flour 
Society  the  Bum  of  160,0001.  had  been  dis- 
tributed amongst  its  members. 

Devonport. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Public  Hall  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Fore- 
street, Devonport,  was  laid  on  the  28th  ult. 
We  recently  (vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  481,  483)  pub- 
lished view  and  plans  of  the  building,  of  which 
Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  of  London,  is  the  architect. 
Mr.  Matcham,  of  Plymouth,  is  the  contractor 
for  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  10,0001. 


Won-Arsenical  Papers. — The  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  have  awarded 
to  Messrs.  W.  Woollams  & Co.  a medal  “ as  a 
special  mark  of  merit  ” for  their  paperhangings 
“free  from  arsenic,”  exhibited  at  the  late  Croy- 
don Exhibition.  In  our  notice  of  this  exhibition 
we  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Woollams’  exhibits 
had  been  reserved  for  examination  by  experts. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Paddington. — St.  Martha’s  Mission  Chapel  has 
been  erected  both  as  a mission  chapel  and  chapel- 
of-ease  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.  It  Btands  on  the  site  of  “Des- 
borongh  House,”  said  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  General  Desborough,  in  Cromwell’s 
time.  Portions  of  the  house  were  found  to  be 
of  timber-framing,  with  brickwork  filling-in. 
The  building  had  been  modernised  into  “ Straw- 
berry Hill  Gothic.”  At  the  back  had  been 
built  a boys’  school,  using  some  of  the  old  rooms 
of  the  house  as  class-rooms,  &c.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  R. 
Temple  West,  to  retain  these  school  bnildings, 
and  enlarge  them  by  extending  them  over  the 
whole  area,  and  to  build  the  chapel  above  them. 
These  works  have  now  been  carried  out  under 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow. 
The  chapel  consists  of  a chancel  and  vestry, 
organ-chamber  over,  nave,  and  side  aisles,  with 
a stairoase  at  the  north-west  angle  occupying 
the  space  of  one  bay  of  the  aisle.  The  arcades 
have  moulded  brick  arches,  with  Portlaud  stone 
columns  standing  on  oast-iron  columns  and 
stanchions  in  the  schoolroom  under,  all  these 
being  tied  together  and  also  tied  to  the  walls  by 
rolled  iron  and  riveted  girders,  whioh  also  carry 
the  chapel  floor.  The  internal  facing  is  of  red 
brick,  the  walls  being  lined  with  tiles  up  to  the 
string-conrse  under  the  windows.  The  reredos 
and  the  lining  of  the  chancel  walls  are  not  yet 
executed.  The  fittings  and  the  screens  are  in 
pitch-pine,  and  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  seated 
with  chairs.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  white 
Suffolk  bricks  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  as 
much  light  as  possible  into  the  girls’  school  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  court.  Wood 
blooks  are  used  for  the  floor  of  the  schoolroom 
and  chancel ; the  altar  is  of  cedar,  and  executed 
by  Mr.  J.  Forsyth;  the  organ  is  by  Messrs. 
Hedgland.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Scott,  of 
South  Molton-street,  the  ironwork  being  exe- 
cuted under  him  by  Messrs.  Shaw  & Co.  Mr. 
Nash  has  been  the  clerk  of  works. 

Blankney  (Lincolnshire).— St.  Oswald’s  Church 
here  has  just  been  restored  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  H.  Chaplin,  M.P.  It  is  an  interesting 
Early  Pointed  rebuilding  of  a still  earlier  church 
of  the  same  period  ; the  nave  has  arcades,  each 
of  three  wide  and  lofty  arches,  the  columns  of 
which  have  delicately-moulded  capitals  and 
bases,  the  latter  resting  on  a projecting  stone 
surbase,  which  forms  a seat  round  the  column. 
The  aisles  had  been  altered  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  traces  of  their  two*ligbt  windows 
remained,  with  the  water-tables  of  the  steep 
early  roofs.  The  chancel  has  long,  narrow 
lancets,  with  a very  early  three-light  window, 
with  intersecting  tracery,  in  which  there  had 
not  been  any  of  the  soffit  cusping  usually  found 
in  such  windows.  The  tower  is  a rebuilding 
(some  fifty  years  ago)  of  a fine  Perpendicular 
one,  with  great  coupled  windows,  rich  parapet, 
and  pinnacles  of  a local  type.  The  north  aisle 
of  the  chancel  is  of  Perpendicular  date,  and 
takes  the  place  of  an  Early  English  aisle  or 
lady-chapel.  The  whole  church  had  been 
modernised,  and  presented,  with  its  whitewashed 
walls  and  ceilings  and  high  pews,  a trim  and 
“ respectable  ” appearance,  but  its  fine  roofs 
had  been  removed  and  re-UBed  as  joists  (which 
were  found  utterly  rotten).  AH  tracery  had  been 
cut  out,  the  floor  raised  2 ft.  above  the  old 
one,  the  chancel  shortened,  and  high  pews  and 
galleries  had  been  erected  ; while  a great  vault, 
5 ft.  above  the  pavement,  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  “ Chaplin  Aisle”  (the  north  aisle  of  the 
chancel).  Under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Car- 
penter & Ingelow  the  church  has  been  brought 
back  to  the  appearance  it  presented  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  chancel  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  original  length,  and  the  Chaplin 
Aisle  also  lengthened,  the  vault  in  it  being 
reconstructed  below  the  pavement.  New  high- 
pitch  roofs  have  been  erected,  excepting  to  the 
Chaplin  Aisle,  where  the  original  low-pitch  one 
has  been  restored,  re-usmg  some  fragments  of 
the  ancient  one.  The  floor  has  been  restored  to 
its  original  level,  and  the  porch  rebuilt,  intro- 
ducing its  ancient  archway, — brought  from  an 
adjoining  stable-yard.  A new  arch  has  beeu 
made  in  the  tower,  as  this  feature  had  not  been 
reproduced  when  the  tower  was  rebuilt.  The 
whole  has  been  re-seated  with  movable  open 
benches,  and  the  Chaplin  Aisle  is  separated  off 
by  rich  screens  of  oak,  in  the  positions  where 
ancient  ones  had  existed.  The  great  chancel 
soreen  has  not  yet  been  executed,  nor  has  the 
reredos.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained 
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glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  west 
window  is  by  Mr.  J.  Pace.  All  the  works  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Halkes,  of  Dunston. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne.  — Trinity  Church,  New 
Bridge-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  just  been 
re-opened,  after  undergoing  important  altera- 
tions and  improvements.  Messrs.  Copland  & 
Eollo,  and  Mr.  James  Smart,  Newcastle,  were 
the  contractors  for  the  several  departments  of 
the  work.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  Newcastle,  was  the 
architect. 

Hackney. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  to  be  erected  on  the  si'e  of  the  old 
South  Hackney  Church,  Well-street,  at  a cost  of 
about  1,2501.,  was  laid  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Tyssen- 
Amherst,  M.P.,  on  the  11th  inst.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Gillbee  Scott,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Thomas 
Boyce,  Hackney. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Houghton. — A three-light  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  Houghton  Church,  Walsingham, 
Norfolk.  The  subject  is,  in  the  centre,  “ The 
Crucifixion,”  and,  in  the  side-lights,  the  figures 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John.  The  window 
has  a ruby  background,  with  leaded  conven- 
tional foliage.  It  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Gibb  & Howard. 

Bradford  (Yorks.). — Four  additional  stained- 
glass  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John,  Horton-lane,  Bradford.  They  stand 
side  by  side  within  the  great  west  arch  of  the 
church,  and  immediately  beneath,  and,  as  it 
were,  crowned  by  the  large  rose- window  of  that 
arch.  Each  is  a single  light,  and  is  occupied 
by  a figure  of  one  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
These  windows  are  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Powell  Bros.,  Leeds. 

Derby. — There  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
east  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Derby,  a 
memorial  window,  in  memory  of  Charles  and 
Martha  Humphreys.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  from  the  atelier  of  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London.  The 
two  chief  lights  are  occupied  with  two  New 
Testament  and  two  Old  Testament  pictures, 
viz. : The  Annunciation,  The  Nativity,  Moses 
and  the  Burning  Bush,  and  the  Fall  of  Man. 
The  late  Councillor  Humphreys  was  for  some 
years  churchwarden  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  this 
window  is  a very  beautiful  token  and  memorial 
of  his  connexion  with  the  edifice. 


Ulisttllatua. 

Cavendisli  College,  Cambridge.— A new 

wing  has  been  opened.  It  contains,  besides  a 
lecture-room,  accommodation  for  thirty -four 
students  and  three  tutors.  The  chairman, 
Prebendary  Bunton,  in  his  address,  said  that 
a new  college  in  an  old  university,  if  it 
were  not  a mere  intrusion  and  impertinence, 
must  show  that  it  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in 
the  university  and  the  outside  world.  Caven- 
dish College  fulfilled  the  first  of  these  conditions 
by  furnishing  an  education  which  was  at  once 
inexpensive  and  complete,  and  combined  neces- 
sary discipline  with  the  advantage  of  university 
life.  The  financial  success  of  the  scheme  is 
now  assured,  the  strictly  inclusive  charge  of  84?. 
per  annum  having  been  proved  sufficient  to 
cover  all  expenses  of  board  and  tuition. 

Competitive  Designs  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Cards.— Mr.  Raphael  Tuck,  fine- 
art  publisher,  has  offered  fourteen  prizes, 
amounting  to  5001.,  for  the  best  original  sets  of 
designs  for  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, 
bart.,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton,  A.R.A.,  have 
agreed  to  act  as  judges.  All  designs  submitted 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  Dudley  Gallery. 

Revolving  Shutters.  — Messrs.  Salmon, 
Barnes,  & Co.,  of  Ulverston,  have  just  com- 
pleted  the  fitting-up  of  Child’s  Bank,  Temple 
Bar,  with  their  iron  revolving  bank  shutters, 
worked  by  their  patent  balance-weight  motion, 
with  special  arrangements  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing them  from  the  inside. 

Iron  Sashes. — We  are  asked  to  mention,  with 
reference  to  the  illustrations  of  No.  16,  Token- 
house-yard  in  our  last,  that  the  whole  of  the 
iron  sashes  U8ed  in  that  building  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Burt  & Potts. 

Imperial  Yacht  “Livadia.” — Messrs. 
C.  H.  Sharp  & Co.,  of  104,  Newgate-street,  have 
received  orders  for  their  “Crown  Ejector  ” fur 
the  ventilation  of  this  yacht. 


Bournemouth  Pier.  — The  length  of  the 
new  pier  is  833  ft. ; for  a distance  of  650  ft.  it 
is  35  ft.  wide,  but  for  the  remaining  distance  it 
is  110  ft.,  whilst  the  decking  in  the  centre  part 
of  the  sea  has  been  slightly  raised.  At  the  en- 
trance there  is  an  ornamental  structure,  with 
covered  resting-place,  &c.,  arranged  so  as  to 
give  prominence  to  the  approach.  Here  there 
are  also  lavatories  and  waiting-rooms,  and  over 
the  centre  portion  of  the  structure  is  a small 
clock-tower,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  an 
illuminated  clock.  The  building  itself  is  of 
pitch  pine  and  plate-glass,  with  majolica  panels. 
It  has  been  painted  and  decorated.  Imme- 
diately inside  the  pier  there  is  a wide  open  space 
which  has  been  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The 
pier  itself  is  constructed  of  iron,  with  pitch-pine 
decking  ; the  narrow  part  is  supported  by  seven 
clusters  of  iron  screw  piles,  and  beneath  the 
broad  end  there  are  fifty-six  piles,  braced  to- 
gether. Running  round  the  exterior  of  the 
broad  end,  and  passing  under  one  part  of  the 
pier,  is  an  inclined  landing-stage  for  steamers 
and  boats,  having  a length  of  about  1,060  ft. 
The  lowest  part  is  only  covered  by  a few  inches 
of  water  at  high  tide,  and  the  other  parts  are  at 
all  times  accessible.  It  is  constructed  of  open 
plates,  with  timber  piles,  and  being  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  pier  itself,  enables  vessels  to  ap- 
proach  the  larger  structure  without  striking  it. 
Light  shelter-boxes,  fourteen  in  number,  are 
placed  at  regular  intervals  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  part,  and  are  formed  of  glass,  so  that 
whilst  resting  the  visitor  is  able  to  view  the 
entire  bay.  The  Commissioners  have  obtained 
sanction  from  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
the  erection  of  a handsome  pavilion  at  the  plat- 
form end  of  the  pier,  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
about  6,000?.,  which  sum  was  included  in  the 
30.000Z.  which  formed  the  original  estimate. 
There  is  no  probability,  however,  of  this  being 
proceeded  with  at  present.  The  engineer  of  the 
structure  is  Mr.  Eugenius  Birch,  C.E.,  and  the 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Bergheim  & Co. 

The  Results  of  Strikes. — The  ironmasters 
of  Lanarkshire  last  week  resolved  to  blow 
out  their  furnaces  and  stop  making  iron  rather 
than  pay  more  wages.  This  illustrates  the  laws 
which  regulate  wages  more  pointedly  than  any 
amount  of  argument.  Wages  are  regulated  by 
the  demand  for  labour;  and,  as  the  ironmasters 
can  do  without  any  labour  at  all,  it  is  not  likely 
they  are  disposed  to  pay  an  artificial  price  for 
the  little  they  want.  Supposing  there  are  10,000 
men  getting  1?.  a week,  and  they  strike  for  an 
extra  shilling.  The  employers  prefer  to  stop 
work.  These  workers  will  lose  10,000Z.  in 
a single  week,  a sum  that  it  would  take  them 
twenty  weeks  to  regain,  even  if  they  got  the 
advance ; and  three  weeks  would  cost  them 
more  than  a twelvemonth’s  advance  to  get  back. 
It  is  strange  that  workmen  are  so  slow  to  learn 
that  it  is  only  secretaries  or  union  delegates 
that  prosper  by  strikes.  If  they  had  a rule  in 
their  unions  that  no  man  should  be  eligible  for 
office  except  he  was  open  for  a job,  and  that  all 
union  work  should  be  done  gratuitously,  they 
would  have  better  advice  and  less  misery  from 
strikes. — Glasgow  News. 

The  Southwark  Music  Hall  and  Theatre 
of  Varieties,  known  as  the  “ South  London 
Palace,”  has  been  re-opened  after  re-decoration 
and  alterations.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Rogers  have  been  executed,  so  far  as  the  gilding, 
&c.,  was  concerned,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Warren,  of 
Earl’s-buildings,  City-road.  The  lighting,  by 
means  of  twenty-two  pendant  chandeliers,  is  by 
Defries  & Sons.  The  reserved  stalls  have  been 
enlarged  and  furnished  by  Lyons,  of  Holborn, 
and  the  bar-fittings  have  been  decorated  and 
painted  by  Mr.  C.  King,  of  Blackfriars-road. 
The  new  act  drop,  painted  by  Grieve  & Son, 
represents  a distant  view  of  Westminster  Bridge 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  orchestra 
has  been  lowered,  and  the  addition  of  a new 
cigar  stall  and  a tea  and  coffee  bullet,  at  which 
latter  non-intoxicating  drinks  are  sold,  are 
features  in  the  alterations,  which  have  been 
wholly  carried  out  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Edwin  Clarke. 

The  New  R.C.  Church,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Ramsbottom,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  September  27th,  last,  is  nearing 
completion.  The  church  is  built  in  the  Early 
English  style,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Bird 
& Whittenbury,  of  Manchester.  As  opened,  it 
will  consist  only  of  nave  and  aisles,  constructed 
at  a cost  of  about  2,400?.  At  some  future  period 
a spire  and  other  portions  will  be  added,  the 
cost  of  the  complete  design  being  estimated  at 
upwards  of  3,000?. 


Liverpool  Deputy-Surveyorship. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council  it  was 
resolved, — “ That,  having  regard  to  the  long 
and  faithful  service  for  upwards  of  thirty-five 
years  of  the'Deputy  Corporation  Surveyor,  Mr. 
George  Handson  Rollet,  he  be  relieved  from 
the  more  active  and  responsible  duties  of  his 
office,  and  that  he  be  retained  upon  the  staff  at 
300?.  per  annum,  being  two-thirds  of  his 
present  salary,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
affords  to  the  Finance  and  Estate  Committee 
from  time  to  time,  when  called  upon,  any  infor- 
mation or  assistance  they  may  require  from 
him;  this  resolution  to  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  31st  of  December,  1880.” 

Royal  Indian  Engineering  College. — 
The  following,  in  order  of  merit,  are  declared 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  have  been 
the  successful  candidates  at  the  recent  open 
competition  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Indian 
Engineering  College,  Cooper’s-hill,  Surrey  : — 
Samuel  P.  H.  Dyson,  Henry  R.  Hackman, 
Adolphe  E.  Orr,  H.  E.  Pellereau,  Cyril  E.  A. 
Jones,  Thomas  H.  Clowes,  Edward  H.  S.  Napier, 
Henry  M.  J.  Bacon,  John  N.  A.  Eaton,  Henry 
H.  Green,  Frederic  J.  Robinson,  James  M. 
Jamieson,  Thomas  T.  Bonhote,  Alfred  Rowland, 
George  W.  Appleby,  Cyril  V.  Joakim,  Benjamin 
Douglas,  Thomas  R.  J.  Ward,  Henry  S.  Jones. 

The  Obelisk. — The  first  of  the  two  sphinxes 
intended  for  the  pedestals  at  the  foot  of  Cleo- 
patra’s Needle  on  the  Embankment  is  now  about 
to  be  reproduced  in  metal  at  the  Ecoleston 
Works,  Pimlico.  The  casting  will  be  about 
5-8ths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  colour  of 
the  metal  as  it  runs  in  is,  we  are  told,  to  be 
graduated,  so  that  the  face  will  be  lighter  in 
tint  than  the  body.  The  second  sphinx  will 
afterwards  be  proceeded  with.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
no  more  time  will  be  lost,  so  that  the  monu- 
ment may  be  completed.  Some  elaborate  lamp- 
standards  for  Northumberland-avenue  are  in 
course  of  production  at  the  same  foundry. 

Trade  Unions  Congress. — The  Thirteenth 
Trade  Unions  Congress  will  be  held  at  Dublin 
during  the  week  commencing  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  Parliamentary  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.  for  Stoke,  is  secre- 
tary, state  that  they  are  meeting  with  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  various  Irish  trades, 
and  that  at  least  thirty  Irish  delegates  will 
attend  the  Congress.  Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock, 
Q.C.,  Professor  Ingram,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  have 
undertaken  to  deliver  special  addresses. 

Clacton-on-Sea  Improvements,  — The 
slipping  and  disintegration  of  the  cliffs,  and 
consequent  wasting-away  of  the  land  on  the 
Essex  coast,  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  under  an  Act  obtained 
this  session,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
carry  out  certain  sea-defences  at  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Designs  for  a new  sea-wall,  with  promenade, 
concrete  groynes,  and  other  works,  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Whitaker,  of  West- 
minster, and  these  works  are  to  be  commenced 
immediately.  The  sea-wall  and  promenade  are 
to  be  about  a mile  and  a quarter  in  length,  and 
the  face  of  the  cliff  is  to  be  laid  out  in  slopes 
and  paths  of  an  ornamental  character. 

Repairs  to  Thames  Bridges. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
the  Board  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Manley, 
amounting  to  / 271.,  for  painting  the  ironwork  of 
Albert  Bridge  ; the  tender  of  Messrs.  Now.ell  & 
Robson,  amounting  to  -4,198?.,  for  works  of 
repair  to  the  carriage-way  of  Albert  Bridge  ; the 
tender  of  Mr.  Cook,  amounting  to  3,700?.,  for 
altering  and  repairing  the  carriage-way  and 
footways,  and  repainting  the  ironwork  of  Wands- 
worth  Bridge  ; and  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Knight, 
amounting  to  4,697?.,  for  paving  the  carriage- 
way of  Waterloo  Bridge  with  granite. 

The  Employers’  Liability  Bill. — In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Gorst 
moved  an  amendment  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Employers’  Liability  Bill  be  extended  to 
Government  workmen.  This  was  negatived, 
and  the  Bill  was  read  a third  time  and  passed 
without  a division. 

Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’  Company. — The 

following  gentlemen  were  elected,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  master  and  wardens  of  this  company  for 
the  year  ensuing  : — Master,  Mr.  Augustus  Bird  ; 
upper  warden, Mr.  Stanley  George  Bird;  renter 
warden,  Mr.  Frederick  Mansfield. 

A Presbytery  and  Sacristy  are  to  be  built 
at  South  Bank,  near  Middlesbrough,  for  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Holland.  New  schools  to  accom- 
modate 250  children  will  subsequently  follow. 
Mr.  Martin  Carr,  of  Sheffield,  is  the  architect. 
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The  Old  Monastic  Houses  of  Oxford. — 

On  the  5th  iast.,  the  Rev.  Father  Goldie,  S.J., 
gave  a leotnre  in  the  public  room  attached  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Aloysius,  St.  Giles’s,  on  “ The  Old 
Monastio  Houses  of  the  City.”  The  lecturer 
Baid  that  in  1111  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augus- 
tine were  installed  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Frideswide,  and  continued  here  till  1542,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  other  houses  to  make 
room  for  the  grand  college  contemplated  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  monastery  of  Osney  was 
also  in  the  hands  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  stood  close  to  the  cemetery  out- 
side the  Great  Western  Station.  It  was  one  of 
the  largest  monasteries  iu  England  ; the  church 
measured  352  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  in  width.  The 
Dominicans  came  to  Oxford  in  1221 ; hero  it  was 
that  Robert  Bacon,  elder  brother  or  uncle  of  the 
celebrated  Franciscans,  became  a Dominican 
monk,  and  having  taught  theology  previously, 
continued  to  do  so  after  his  profession.  He 
was  an  intiomte  friend  of  St.  Edmund  of  Can- 
terbury. Tfre  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars,  came 
in  1224,  and  found  a home  between  Littlegate 
and  St.  Ebbe’s  Church.  The  Carmelites,  known 
as  White  Friars,  came  in  1238,  and  lived  in 
Worcester-Btreet ; it  was  here  that  St.  Simon 
Stock  graduated  in  1214.  Later  on  they 
received  from  Edward  IT.  the  royal  palace  of 
Beaumont,  facing  their  convent.  The  Austin 
Friars  came  in  1252,  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Holywell  parish,  outside  the  City 
wall ; it  was  iu  their  hall  that  the  public  defen- 
Bions  in  theology  were  carried  on  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  disputations  in 
logic  and  philosophy  till  the  dissolution.  The 
Benedictines  possessed  Gloucester  Hall  from 
the  year  1283,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Worcester  College ; it  was  here  that  Thomas 
of  Walsingham,  and  Winchcombe,  the  chronicler 
of  Evesham,  were  educated.  Durham  College 
was  founded  in  1290,  in  Broad-street,  by  the 
Prior  of  Durham  Abbey,  for  the  young  men 
from  his  monastery,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hall  was 
erected  by  the  Canons  Regular,  for  the  same 
purpose,  in  1435  ; Erasmus  was  here  a gaest  in 
1498.  Archbishop  Chichele  built  a house  of 
studies  for  the  Cistercian  monks  in  1436,  and 
the  church  attached  to  the  same  was  not  conse- 
crated till  as  late  as  1530.  The  building  is  now 
known  as  St.  John’s  College. 

Oxford  Main  Drainage  Works. — Acting 
on  counsel’s  opinion,  the  Oxford  Looal  Board 
have  been  unable  to  act  upon  a proposal  to  award 
their  engineer,  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  a gratuity  of 
l,000i.  in  consideration  of  extra  services  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  main  drainage  works  of  the 
city.  The  total  cost  of  the  works,  excluding  the 
purchase  of  land,  has  been  upwards  of  120,000Z., 
and  they  were  carried  out  and  successfully 
completed  by  Mr.  White,  who  prepared  all  the 
plans,  specifications  for  contracts,  took  out 
quantities,  and  generally  superintended  the 
whole  works  without  the  assistance  of  any  con- 
sulting engineer.  It  is  calculated  that  if  a con- 
sulting engineer  had  been  employed  his  charges 
and  commission  would  have  amounted  to  6,000L 
at  least.  Mr.  White's  salary  since  1873  has  been 
360J.  per  annum. 

Arbitration  : Lambeth.  Infirmary. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians 
on  the  14th  inet.,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  builder  of  the  new  infirmary,  asking 
the  Guardians  to  devise  some  means  of  coming 
to  a settlement  with  him,  the  arbitrator,  Mr. 
Stephenson,  being  still  very  ill,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain when  he  will  be  well  enough  to  resume  the 
arbitration.  Mr.  S mailman  observed  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  arbitrator  not  being  able  to 
resume  the  arbitration,  there  was  a possibility 
that  the  wholo  case  would  have  to  be  gone 
through  again.  Up  to  the  present  the  Guardians 
had  incurred  expenses  amounting  to  over  550 1. 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  claim  was  6,0001., 
but  that,  while  he  had  offered  to  take  3,0001., 
the  Guardians  only  offered  1,0001.  It  was 
resolved  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Board’s 
solicitor  and  the  architect,  to  try  and  effect  a 
settlement. 

The  Stratford  Vegetable  Market. — The 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company’s  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  at  Stratford  has  proved  so 
successful  that  it  has  been  enlarged.  Messrs. 
Bangs  & Co.  were  the  contractors  for  the  work, 
their  foreman  being  Mr.  Hollow.  The  central 
vaenue  of  the  enlarged  premises  is  nearly  700  ft. 
in  length  and  50  ft.  wide,  and  the  twenty-one 
compartments,  or  warehouses,  are  well  adapted 
for  the  transaction  of  any  trade.  There  are 
3everal  lines  of  railway  whioh  afford  every 
facility  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 


Health  Precautions  for  Factory  Opera- 
tives.— A reoently-published  German  work  gives 
details  of  the  precautions  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  workmen  in  a large  manufactory 
of  coal-tar  colouring  materials,  on  the  river 
Main,  where  more  than  a thousand  workmen  are 
employed.  The  men  are  not  only  requested, 
but  practically  required,  to  spend  twenty-five 
minutes  a day  in  the  bath,  and  this  time  is 
reckoned  as  a portion  of  the  working-hours.  Bath 
tubs  of  special  construction  are  provided  for  the 
use  of  those  engaged  in  the  violet  and  green 
rooms,  while  all  the  workmen  actually  occupied 
with  colours  receive  clean  suits  of  clothes  e . ery 
week  from  the  proprietors. 

Viollet-le-Duc.  — It  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  those  familiar  with  the  deceased 
artist’s  works,  to  learn  that  the  proposal  to  erect 
a monument  to  his  memory  has  resolved  itself 
into  the  resolution  to  publish,  with  the  subscrip- 
tions gathered  and  yet  to  come  in,  a volume 
of  a hundred  plates,  producing  the  more  re- 
markable compositions  of  the  deceased  artist, 
— not  alone  his  purely  architectural  designs,  but 
those  he  prepared  for  the  decorative  painters, 
the  sculptors,  the  metal-workers,  and  the 
carpenters.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  imagine,  to 
find  a means  of  keeping  alive  his  memory  which 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  unde- 
viating modesty  of  the  late  eminent  architect. 

International  Exhibition  at  New  York 
in  18S3. — The  Act  of  Congress  incorporating 
an  International  Commission  for  hoiding  a 
World’s  Fair  at  New  York  in  1883,  calls  for 
the  appointment  of  two  commissioners  from 
each  State  and  one  from  each  Territory,  these 
to  be  joined  to  the  commissioners  named  in 
the  Act,  the  entire  number  to  constitute  a com- 
mission for  initiating  and  conducting  the  enter- 
prise. Pursuant  to  this  Act  the  necessary  ap- 
pointments have  already  been  made,  and  the 
Commission  will  soon  commence ‘active  work. 

The  Value  of  Health. — The  Ashford  Local 
Board  (according  to  the  Daily  Chronicle ) recently 
appointed  Dr.  Wigleswovth,  of  Hamstreet,  a 
village  near  that  town,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  their  district,  which  comprises  a population 
of  10,000,  at  a salary  of  25Z.  per  annum.  Tho 
Local  Government  Board  refused  to  sanction  the 
appointment  at  such  a salary,  but  the  Ashford 
authority  have  now  appointed  Mr.  Philip  Phelps, 
another  local  surgeon,  at  the  same  stipend,  after 
a proposition  that  the  salary  should  be  15Z.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  further  steps  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  take. 

Completion  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  — ■ At 
ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  14th  inst., 
the  last  stone  of  the  oross  ornamenting  the  top  of 
the  pinnacle  of  the  second  of  the  two  great  spires 
of  the  cathedral  of  this  city  was  finally  fixed  in 
its  place.  Oa  all  the  public  buildings  and  many 
private  houses  flags  waved  in  honour  of  the 
event. 

Death  of  a French  Sculptor. — M.  Le- 
mair,  the  French  sculptor,  died  on  the  4th  inst. 
at  the  age  of  82.  Among  his  best-known  works 
are  statues  of  Kleber  and  Hoche,  and  Louis 
XIV.  at  Versailles,  and  the  Madeleine  front  in 
Paris,  representing  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  feet 
of  Christ. 


For  Colchester  drainage  : - 

Neave  

Smith  4 Co 

Marshall  

Cook  4 Co 

J.  W.  Neave 

Wickerson  

Botterill  " 

Cadus 

Everitt  & Soa  

Hayward  

Leo  4 Son 

Saunders  & Son  

Pearson 


36,720 


For  proposed  Children's  Convalescent  Home,  8t. 

Leonards-on-Sea.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  architects. 

Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hugtnan  : — 

Dove  Bros £6,593  0 0 

Kirk  & Itandall 8 22>  0 0 

Crockett 

Ltwrance 

Howell  & Son 

Jones  

Hughes 


6,0  0 0 


For  houses  and  shop  in  Norm  in  road.  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea.  for  Mr.  W.  Phillips.  Messrs.  Jed  ery  4 Skiller, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Avi9,  Hastings  

Elliott  & Warman,  Hastings 

Cruttenden,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Harman,  Hastings  

Cou*eens,  do. 

Jeokin,  do 

Rodda,  do 

Vidler,  do 

Parks,  do 

Geary,  do 

Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester  (accepted).. 


For  Green  Bank  Branch  Railway. 
Veevers,  & Myres,  engineers  and  arc! 
supplied  : — 

Ward  

Qeathcote  

Saul  ...  

Alston  ...  

Hothersall  

Christian  (accepted)  


..  £1,913 

0 

0 

. 4,709 

0 

0 

..  4.593 

0 

0 

,.  4,493 

0 

0 

,.  4,48 ) 

0 

0 

,.  4,400 

0 

0 

..  4,270 

0 

0 

..  4,233 

0 

0 

..  4,207 

0 

0 

. 4.192 

0 

0 

. 4,181 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Myres, 

iteets.  Quantities 

.£1,032 

12 

1 

. 1,0-7 

6 

4 

997 

17 

7 

977 

1) 

0 

902 

15 

0 

899 

0 

0 

For  the  fitting  and  furni-hing  of  tho  Chesterfield  Union 
Industrial  Schools,  Derbyshire.  Messrs.  Rollinson  & 
8ou,  architects:  — 

Heathcote  

Langley  Bros 

Stevenson  4 Co 

JovceA  Attenborough  

Stone  

Statbam  .. 

Kay  & Sons 

Glossop  

Johnson,  Mansfield  (accepted).. 


..£1,610  16 
..  1,4<M  0 
,.  1.390  0 
. 1,369  16 
. 1,351  3 
. 1.320  0 
. 1,280  0 
. 1,256  0 
. 1,2)4  0 


TENDERS 

For  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Burton-on-Trent.  Mr.  J, 
Oldrid  Scott,  architect: — 

J.  & R.  Roberts,  Loudon £21,8*2  0 0 

Silver  & Son,  Maidenhead  21,777  0 0 

PattiusoD,  Sleaford  21,436  3 6 

Colls  & Son,  London 21,049  0 0 

Shaw,  Westminster  2 ‘,999  0 0 

Chamberlain,  Bros  , Burtoa  20,902  0 0 

Dove,  Bros.,  Islington 29,320  0 0 

Fast,  Melton  20,192  0 0 

Bromwich,  Foster,  4 Co.,  Rugby  ...  20.015  0 0 

Thompson,  Peterborough  19,817  0 0 

Chatham,  Jones,  4 Co  , Kuabon  ...  19,413  10  9 

Dobson,  Colchester  19,389  0 0 

Booth  & Sons,  London 19,130  0 0 

Baines 19,r59  0 0 

Law  & King,  Lutterworth  18,879  0 0 

Collins,  Tewkesbury 19,400  0 0 

Hewitt,  Leicester  17,997  0 0 

Lowe  & Sons 17,832  0 0 

Horsman  A Co.,  Wolverhampton  *..  17,013  3 10 

• Accepted.  The  contract  sum  being  17,142/.,  owing  to 
a slight  modification. 

For  the  construction  of  a service  reservoir,  Bala  Water- 
works. Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  engineer: — 

Davie9,  Portmadoc £230  0 0 

Hughes,  Portmadoc  254  0 0 

Jones,  Tremudoc  (accepted)  250  0 0 

Jones,  Penygroes 249  0 0 

For  the  return  stalls  of  the  choir  (the  Mildmav  Memorial)  , 
St.  Alban’s  Cathedral.  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  archi- 
tect : — 

Thomp90D,  Peterborough £1,496  0 0 

Farmer  4 Brindley  (accepted) 1,213  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  outbuildings  to  tho  Chesterfield 
Union  Industrial  Schools,  Derbyshire.  Messrs.  Rollinson 
& Son,  architects  : — 

Bridge £197  0 0 

Glossop  400  0 0 

Hoole  39 0 0 

Wright  377  6 0 

Walker  377  0 0 

Joyce  & Attenborough 373  10  0 

Kay  & Sons. 370  0 0 

Knowles 339  0 0 

Margerrieon,  Barlow,  near  Chester- 
field (accepted) 326  0 0 

Gough 316  1)  0 

For  the  Clarkson  Memorial,  Wisbech,  designed  by  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  : — 

In  Kctton 

Piersy  & Co.,  London £1,870  0 0 

Farmer  & Brindley,  London  1,639  0 0 
Pattinaon  Bros.,  Sleaford ...  1,645  0 0 
* Accepted. 

For  additions  to  tho  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank  at  Christ- 
church. Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect 

Davis  & Son  £961  6 0 

HvJe  921  14  0 

Cooper  8)8  8 0 

Jenkins  & Son  819  0 O 

George  730  0 0 

Walden  (accepted) 702  15  0 
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For  alterations  and  addition,  to  two  h rases,  'WimWedon. 
hill-road.  Mr.  Alfred  O.  OlleJ,  arohitect.  Quutiu.i 


Brazier,  itiuio.onvu  i'qci 

A ckermann,  Wimbledon 

Eodwell  & Smith,  Brixton l,b9o  ~ - 

Harmer,  Wimbledon  1>&4)  0 

For  offices  in  Fisherton-street,  Salisbury,  for  Messrs. 
Toomer  Brothers.  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect-  q q 

Harris  (accepted  subject  to  revision)..  Ho  u u 


0 0 


For  two  detached  villa  residences,  Middle-lane,  Hornsey, 
for  Mr.  L.  Keller.  Mr.  J.  Farrar,  architect 

Grover  ® ® 

McFarlane ^ ° 

Lawrance  

Condor 

Mattock  Bros 

King 

Harper 


For  repairs  to  the  lodge  a 
Horace  T.  Bonoer,  architect  :• 
Godart  k Co..  Mile  End 


Davis,  I 

Jeal,  Lewisham 

Taylor  & Sons,  Upper  Thamcs-street... 

Higgs,  Dorset-square 

Benson,  19,  Red  Cross-street  ••••« 

Ayres,  Woodford 

Buchan,  Camberwell  


195  0 0 1 


For  building  two  houses, 
Bonner,  architect : — 

Smith  & Scarborough,  Peckham 
* Accepted. 


Sidcup.  Mr.  Horace  T. 


..£1,150  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Green  Dragon,  Bermondsey-street, 
Bermondsey.  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect 

Godart,  Mile  End  (aocepted)  £173  0 0 

Higgs,  Dorset-square iu  u 

Pitcher,  Mile  End  155  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a dauT^TheBroadway^^  Wimbledon, 


for  Mr.  A.  Gorton.  Mr.  William  Crisp,  architect 

Dunford  & Langham  *703 

Johnson “58 

Row  (accepted) 518 


4,270 

4,233 

4,198 

3,708 


For  new  front  to  premises.  Canal,  Salisbury,  for  Messrs. 
Watson  & Godden.  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied 

Wort  (accepted) £350  0 0 


For  coffee  tavern  and  mission  • hall,  Coleman  • street, 
London  Wall,  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  Messrs.  Leo  & 

TTsS&8*JKr *.»  « j 

r:::::::::::  S S 

8,723  0 0 

8,410  0 0 

8,395  0 0 


Ashby  Bros. 

Brown 

Woodward ... 
Brass  


Weitv-ood  Houie,  Sydenham.  — The  alterations  and 
additions  to  this  house,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pearson 
R A exhibited  by  him  in  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Royal 


R.A.,  exhibited  by 
Academy,  are  being  carried  out  by 

Messrs.  Veitch  & Close,  Stanhope-street. 
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E.  C.  8.  (shall  have  attention  next  week).— T.  R.  H.  (great 
would  be  run  unlees  the  plans  were  delivered).— W.  T.  N (ehould  send 
other  names  and  amount*).—  G.  R.  W.—TJ.  & G.— G.  E.  U.— W.  B. 

J.  G.  8.— T.  R.—  J.  G.  & G.— P.  G.  8.— D.  O.  J.  £ Co.— W.  & Co. 

D W.-C  — W.  H.  P.— J.  B.— J.  R.— E.  F.  B — W.  B.— V.  & C.— W.  Q. 
—A.  G.  O.— P.  W.  8.— W.  C.— T.  V.-F.  B.-H.  T.  B.— T.  K.— W.  D- 
— S.B.— An  Old  Carpenter.— 8.  B.  A Co.— I.  A.  A.  C.— Mr.  D.— C.W.W. 
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CHARLES  TRASK, 
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Bath  Stone. 

WINS  LEY  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PI0T0R  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


M. 


Asphalte. 

Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

STODART  A 0 0. 

Offioe  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


For  lodge,  mortuary -house,  boundary-fences  ground- 
work, and  drainage,  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Enfield  High- 
way, for  the  Enfield  Burial  Board.  Mr.  F.  W.  Searle, 

Lodge,  mortuary,  Ground-work 
boundary-fences,  &c.  and  draina; 


All  statement*  ot  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ae.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 
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addresses. 
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Patman.. 

Coote 

Bell  

Fairhead  

Bentley 

Harris  & Wardrop... 

Angood 

King  

Meston 


..£820  0 0 £128  0 0 


620  3 4 


762  0 0 490  0 0 


725  0 0 655  0 0 


0 0 490  0 0 


275  0 0 725  0 0 


359  0 0 


For  repairs,  decorations,  &c.,  at  5,  Park-crescent,  for  the 
Lord  Mayor.  Mr.  William  Wimble,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties not  supplied 

Macintosh  £«2  0 0 

Colls  & 8ons  326  0 0 

Jackson  & Graham 317  0 0 

McLaeblan  & Sons 317  0 0 

Yernell  4 Griffiths 299  0 0 


For  cottages  and  shop,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Phipps,  Swindon, 
Mr.  William  Drew,  architect 

Henly  £1.125 

Pettifer  

Conway  

Franklin 

Webb  

Cavill  (accepted)  


1,044 


For  alterations  at  the  Foresters’  Arms,  New  Swindon, 
for  Messrs.  Arkell  & Sons.  Mr.  William  Drew,  arohi- 

teCtKent  £239  0 

Phillips  220  15 

Henly  (accepted) 


205  13 


For  new  billiard-room,  &c.,  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel, 
New  Swindon,  for  Messrs  Arkell  & 8ons,  of  Kiogsdown 
Brewery.  Swindon,  Mr.  William  Drew,  architect : — 

Webb  £763  0 0 

Phillips  759  0 0 

Looker 7 42  10  0 

Wiltshire  (accepted)  . 734  12  0 


_ Castle-street,  Salis- 
Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  archi- 
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Bricks,  and 

their  Historical  Interest- 

the  antiquity  of  the 
brick  as  a building 
material  it  is  needless, 
nor  is  it  indeed  our  in- 
tention, to  insist.  The 
great  national  collec- 
tions of  Europe,  the 
British  Museum  fore- 
most in  the  number, 
show  us  bricks,  sun- 
dried  and  baked,  from 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
and  from  the  days  of 
that  city  to  the  present 
moment  bricks  have 
never  ceased  to  be  an 
important  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  builder. 
That  throughout  Asia 
Minor  they  were  largely 
employed  we  have  seen 
only  very  recently 
proved  in  these  columns, 
M.  Rayet,  in  his  work 
on  Miletus,*  having 
shown  that  the  far-famed  palace  of  Crccsus  was 
built  of  no  more  costly  materials  than  honest 
brick  ; what  those  bricks  were,  and  their  quality, 
are  even  to  this  day  appreciated  by  the  natives, 
who,  for  many  centuries,  have  plundered  the 
ruins  to  build  or  to  patch  up  their  own  even 
more  ruinous  houses.  The  use  of  bricks  among 
the  Romans,  who  largely  employed  them  as 
building  materials,  as  we  see  in  the  familiar 
instance  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  has  been 
more  than  once  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  of 
industrious  antiquaries,  for  the  Romans  were 
not  oontent  with  producing  the  flat,  tile-like 
brick  which  is  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
lower  portions  of  antique  structures  scattered 
over  the  Empire,  and  that  are  known  in  Eogland, 
but  their  bricks  were  indelibly  stamped  with  the 
mark  of  their  maker,  the  names  of  the  reigning 
consuls,  and  sometimes  the  year.  Erom  this 
source,  then,  more  than  one  patient  archaeologist 
has  gathered  a rich  store  of  information.  But 
few  inquirers  have  ventured  far  on  the  ap- 
parently arid  and  difficult  road,  which  has  hence 
remained  little  explored.  Some  curious  infor- 
mation has,  however,  been  lately  thrown  on  the 
question  by  the  researches  of  a French  anti- 
quary, M.  Descemet,  who  has  published  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Bibliotheque  des  6coles 
d'  Athenes  et  de  Rome, — an  excellent  publication, 
founded  in  1877  and  now  at  its  seventeenth 
number, — au  article  on  the  “ Inscriptions  do- 
iiaires  latinea”  or  Roman  brick-marks,  more 
■especially  relative  to^the  gens  Domitia , in 
antique  Rome  the  most  renowned  brick- 
makers. 

From  an  epigraphical  point  of  view  the  brick  - 


* See  Builder , ante  yol,  xxxix,,  p.  38, 


marks  of  the  Romans  have  aroused  the  attention 
of  more  than  one  archaeologist,  but  the  difficulties 
which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  procuring  the 
stamps,  added  to  the  enigmatical  nature  of  the 
inscriptions  themselves,  have  led  the  inquirers  to 
fields  where  the  results  were  more  showy  and 
more  easily  obtained.  M.  Descemet  has  loDg 
been  known  to  the  antiquarian  world ; as  far 
back  as  1857  his  “ Fouilles  de  St.  Sabina” 
attracted  no  little  attention,  as  also,  in  1876, 
his  study,  “ Sur  quelques  Ragles  de  Briques 
antiques,”  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  Corre- 
spondence Arcliceologique.  In  possession  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  stamps  of  his  own,  to- 
gether with  copies  from  the  brick-stamps  of 
the  Vatican  Museum,  M.  Descemet  had  at  his 
disposition  more  than  ordinary  sources  of  re- 
ference, and  the  result  of  his  study  has 
been  the  work  the  title  of  which  is  above 
given. 

The  Italian  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  Nardini,  Ciampini,  and 
their  contemporaries,  had  not  largely  drawn  on 
the  store  of  historical  information  afforded  by 
the  Latin  brick  inscriptions ; Fabretti  was, 
indeed,  the  first  to  set  into  any  order  the  more 
remarkable  of  these,  but  his  efforts  were  merely 
tentative ; his  collection  of  inscriptions  was 
unclassified  and  incomplete.  It  was  reserved  to 
the  worthy  Abate  Gaetano  Marini,  the  curator  of 
the  Vatican  Museum  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  to  put  together  iu  a methodical  manner 
the  stamped  bricks  of  the  choice  collection  under 
his  control ; this  task  he  admirably  performed, 
preparing  a learned  catalogue  which  however  re- 
mained at  his  death  in  an  incomplete  and  manu- 
script form ; but,  such  as  it  is,  this  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  has  proved  a 
mine  of  information  to  all  subsequent  writers. 
Marini’s  catalogue  was  arranged  with  admirable 
order  and  carefully  classified,  each  brick  of  the 
collection  being  the  subject  of  numerous  com- 
mentaries. 

In  spite  of  Marini’s  method,  M.  Descemet  has 
adopted  another  system  more  Buited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  day,  as  rendered  necessary 
by  the  considerable  additions  made  to  the  list  of 
brick  inscriptions  since  the  recent  excavations. 
In  his  introduction,  M.  Descemet  has  carefully 
shown  the  importance  of  the  study  of  these 
brick  inscriptions  by  which  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  a building  may  be  approximately 
ascertained.  But  as  the  author  hastens  to  add, 
the  fact  of  bricks  bearing  dates,  or  stamps  being 
found  in  certain  spots,  is  not,  of  course,  con- 
clusive evidence  to  the  archaaologist.  Thus,  in 
1844,  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  a brick  of  the  year 
123  was  found,  stamped  with  the  mark  of  a 
Roman  workshop,  but  the  presence  of  this  brick 
can  alone  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of 
accident,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  a town 
near  Marseilles,  so  long  famous  for  its  pottery, 
should  receive  its  bricks  from  Rome.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  at  Pola  and  Zara,  and  in 
other  towns  of  Iatria  and  Dalmatia,  the  existence 
of  a large  number  of  bricks  bearing  the  stamp 


of  Rimini  would  tend  to  Bhow  that  the  brick 
trade,  which  Btill  exists  on  both  sides  of  the 
Adriatic,  can  be  traced  back  at  least  eighteen 
centuries. 

But  apart  from  the  geographical  information 
these  stamped  bricks  afford,  the  inscriptions 
they  bear  throw  not  a little  light  on  an  ill-known 
state  of  Roman  sooiety, — the  education  of  the 
slaves,  who  though  we  have  classic  evidence 
proving  that  they  were  placed  under  school- 
masters, would  seem  to  have  little  profited  by 
this  education,  as  the  inscriptions  it  was  their 
duty  to  stamp  could  only  have  had  their  letters 
placed  upside  down  or  transposed  (as  they  are 
often  found)  by  persons  unable  to  read,  who 
copied  as  well  as  they  could  a model  under  their 
eyes. 

How  these  stamps  and  brick  inscriptions  were 
made  is  a point  of  some  uncertainty.  Had  the 
ancients  moulds,  or  did  they  use  movable 
types  ? This  latter  method  would  suppose  a 
great  invention  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  have 
been  forestalled.  M.  Descemet,  who  devotes 
some  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
concludes  in  favour  of  the  mould,  such  as  we  see 
examples  of  in  more  than  one  national  collec- 
tion. The  stamp  was  cut  in  relief,  or  incised, 
and  then, — like  the  butter-print  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  — made  use  of.  As  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  spelling  to  be  met  with,  this  would 
naturally  arise  from  the  want  of  education  of 
the  workman. 

Among  the  various  other  points  considered 
by  M.  Desoemet,  the  reason  why  the  Roman 
bricks  bear  the  date  of  their  production  is  not 
the  least  curious ; but  when  Pliny’s  advice  to 
the  architect  is  remembered,  only  to  make  use 
of  bricks  when  two  years  old, — “ cedificiis 
nonnisi  bimos  probant,” — an  explanation  may, 
perhaps,  be  found.  A point  has  been  omitted 
by  M.  Descemet, — one  to  whioh  attention  is 
drawn  in  a recent  able  article  in  the  Revue  des 
Questions  Historiques, — in  his  neglecting  to 
refer  to  the  palms,  pine-cones,  and  animals  so 
often  found  stamped  on  the  Roman  bricks.  It 
is  now  known  that  with  the  potters  whose 
name  represented  or  recalled  any  object  or 
animal,  this  object  he  stamped  on  the  pottery 
or  brick  of  his  make.  Thus,  where  we  meet 
with  the  stamped  image  of  a wolf,  wo  may 
be  sure  that  the  workman’s  name  was 
Lupus. 

As  the  title  of  the  work  shows,  it  is  alone  to 
the  brick  inscriptions  relative  to  the  gens 
Domitia  that  attention  has  been  paid.  Why 
this  gens  has  been  chosen  the  author  explains. 
It  would  appear  that  the  gens  Domitia  possessed 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  brick 
manufactories  of  ancient  Rome.  Apart  from 
this,  the  gens  takes  no  mean  place  in  the  history 
of  Rome;  in  the  person  of  the  virtuous  Marcus 
Aurelius,  it  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  From 
the  brick  inscriptions  gathered,  the  wealth  of 
this  emperor  would  appear  to  have  been  enor- 
mous, as  we  learn  by  the  large  number  of  work- 
shops his  gens  employed,  in  company  with  those 
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o£  the  gens  Aria  which  he  inherited  through 
his  marriage  with  Faustina. 

The  interest  of  this  quiet  and  apparently  little- 
inviting  study  would  be  thus  seen  to  be  great. 
Its  historical  value  is  no  less  appreciable.  We 
are  comparatively  far  from  the  days  when  the 
history  of  ancient  times  was  merely  gathered 
from  former  texts ; the  aid  afforded  by  numis- 
matics and  epigraphy  is  largely  called  into 
requisition  by  the  more  serious  modern  his- 
torians. This  little  work  of  M.  Descemet  bIiows 
us  how,  even  from  the  humble  sources  of  the 
brick  inscriptions,  important  facts  may  be 
gathered.  The  careful  and  beautifully-cut  Roman 
stone  inscriptions,  so  easy  to  read,  are  not  suffi- 
cient; the  research  can  be  carried  farther,  as 
we  see,  for  instance,  in  the  study  by  M.  Dumont 
on  the  ceramic  inscriptions  of  Greece,*  and 
even  more  strikingly  in  the  delightful  Btudy 
which  M.  Dressel  published  some  time  since 
on  the  shattered  debris  of  Monte  Testaccio.f 
M.  Descemet’s  inquiry  into  the  brick-marks 
of  ancient  Rome  has  already  yielded  some 
curious  information;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  success  will  encourage  him  to  further 
study  in  this  yet  far  from  exhausted  field  of 
archeological  research. 


BUILDING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  most  important  building  in  progress  in 
Liverpool  at  present  is  tho  new  Law  Courts, 
which  form  a large  rectangular  block  in  the  rear 
of  the  municipal  buildings.  The  building  is 
solid  and  sensible,  rather  than  picturesque,  in 
this  respect  forming  a curious  contrast  to  the 
Police  Courts’  building,  at  Manchester,  in  which 
piotnresqueness  of  arrangement  and  effect  wub 
perhaps  even  too  obviously  aimed  at.  The 
Liverpool  building  is  Italian  in  style,  of 
very  orthodox  type  in  the  main  ; the  principal 
entrance-door  is  treated  with  some  originality  in 
detail,  and  seems  to  be  an  excellent  bit  of  mason’s 
workmanship.  The  building  is  now  approach- 
ing completion  as  far  as  the  shell  is  concerned. 
Not  far  from  it  the  two  principal  Liverpool 
papers — the  Liberal  Daily  Post  and  the  Conser- 
vative Courier — are  established  in  large  and 
handsome  premises  opposite  to  each  other; 
the  latter  has  been  there  for  some  little  lime, — 
the  building  for  the  former  is  nearly  new,  and  is 
noticeable  as  being  one  of  the  few  specimens  in 
Liverpool  of  tho  recent  brick-style  which  has 
become  so  popular  in  London.  Tho  building 
has  been  carried  out  by  someone  who  under- 
stands the  style  in  question  as  at  present 
accepted.  The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and 
some  of  the  detail  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  is  good,  absolutely ; the  upper  portion 
is  good,  relatively,  that  is  to  Bay,  it  is  good  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  care  for  festoons  in  cut 
brick,  and  that  kind  of  rococo  ornament.  These 
buildings  form  part  of  the  new  lining  of  the 
wide  Btreet  which  was  made  some  years  ago  as 
a central  line  of  route  from  the  Pier-head  and 
Town  Hall  neighbourhood  up  to  St.  Georgo’s 
Hall  and  its  place,  cutting  through  a number  of 
small_ alleys  and  back  streets,— doing  for  Liver- 
pool, in  fact,  pretty  much  what  in  London  we 
are  waiting  to  see  done  between  St.  Martin’s- 
lane  and  Tottenham-court-road.  The  new 
street,  however,  has  been  slow  to  fill  up  with 
new  buildings,  and  has  still  a good  deal  of 
blank  margin.  The  Law  Courts  before  men- 
tioned abut  upon  it,  and  have  their  prin- 
cipal entrance  from  it.  From  this  street  a 
good  view  is  obtained  of  the  buildings  on  the 
rising  ground  where  St.  George’s  Hall  stands ; 
the  group  of  buildings  on  the  left,  the  Free 
Library,  Picton  Reading-room,  and  the  Art 
Gallery,  showing  in  a very  agreeably  varied 
perspective, — the  Reading-room  looking  better 
here  than  from  a nearer  view,  since  its  domed 
roof  can  be  seen.  When  mentioning  the 
opening  of  the  Reading-room  some  time  ago, 
we  noticed  the  very  large  amount  of  echo 
in  it,  yet  hoping  that  this  would  not  be  a 
serious  drawback  in  a room  intended  for  reading, 
and  not  for  speaking  in.  We  have  since  heard’ 
however  (and  the  fact  is  worth  record  for  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  to  build  reading- 
rooms),  that  the  echo  has  proved  a very  seriouB 
annoyance,  the  merest  whisper  in  some  parts  of 
the  room  sufficing  to  disturb  readers  very  much. 
The  room  is  evidently  more  or  less  modelled  on 
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the  British  Museum  Reading-room,  and  the 
reason  why  an  annoyance  from  echo  is  felt  in  it 
which  is  not  felt  in  its  prototype  we  take  to  be 
merely  the  difference  of  size.  The  British 
Museum  room  is  undoubtedly  a success  (except 
in  regard  to  its  abominably  bad  ventilation),  but 
then  it  is  so  large  that  speech  in  a low  voice 
does  not  disturb  the  air  sufficiently  to  awake  the 
echo  always  latent  in  a circular  building.  The 
Liverpool  room  being  bo  much  smaller,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  air  caused  by  Bpeech  has  not 
distance  enough  to  allow  it  to  break  up  and  be 
lost  before  reaching  the  walls,  and  it  all  comes 
back  again  with  itsoriginal  force  little  diminished, 
and  focussed  probably  on  to  some  unfortunate 
person  who  happens  to  be  in  the  right  position 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  for  the  arrangement  of  the  traffic 
and  service  of  a readiDg-room  the  circular  form 
is  the  best,  as  a matter  of  planning  : and  we 
should  opine  that  the  matter  of  echo  might 
have  been  very  easily  dealt  with,  while  leaving 
the  circle,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration, intact.  Instead  of  building  the  walls 
in  a regular  curve,  in  such  a case,  let  the 
general  plan  of  the  circle  be  followed,  but 
let  the  walls  be  built  in  sections  canted 
slightly  in  alternate  directions  from  the 
tangent  of  the  circle,  — in  other  words, 
forming  a continuous  zigzag  with  very  obtuse 
angles.  The  varying  direction  of  the  wall- 
planes  would  thus  break  up  and  disperse  echo, 
while  preserving  the  circular  form  in  the  main. 
It  wants  nothing  but  a little  exercise  of  common- 
sense,  the  quality  in  which  modern  architecture 
is  so  sadly  deficient. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  view  we  are  now 
taking  from  Victoria-street  is  filled  by  the 
western  flank  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  with  Elmes’s 
admirable  adaptation  of  Egyptian  architecture 
in  Greek  form,  the  centre  of  which  is  cut  across 
by  the  unsightly  old  ohurch  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  churchyard  of  which  forms  a 
large  waste  triangular  space  abutting  against 
the  flank  of  the  Hall.  One  can  hardly  venture 
to  expect  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  church, 
though  it  has  not  a single  architectural  feature 
to  redeem  it,  and  is  a great  eyesore  in  regard  to 
tho  view  of  the  Hall  in  its  rear,  but  some 
attempt  might  be  made  to  render  the  church- 
yard less  waste-looking,  by  laying  it  out  afresh 
and  making  it  a little  ornamental.  A straight 
path  has  just  been  made  across  it  (at  least  it  seems 
quite  a recent  operation),  a flagged  footway, 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  churchyard,  as  a 
short  cut  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  angle  of 
the  churchyard,  continuing  the  line  of  street, 
which  the  churchyard  intercepts  : this  should 
have  a good-looking  railing,  and,  if  possible,  a 
row  of  small  trees  on  either  hand.  Both  this 
churchward  and  another,  that  of  the  Corporation 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  near  the  pier-head,  seem 
to  want  reform  very  much  : that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  finely  situated,  so  as  to  overlook  the 
river,  is  becoming  gradually  surrounded  with  a 
better  class  of  buildings  (offices,  &c.)  than 
before,  but  the  churchyard  itself  is  a desolation, 
— old  battered  gravestones,  with  grass  showing 
fitfully  between  them.  The  churchyard  is  a 
public  thoroughfare,  the  shortest  footway  be- 
tween the  pier  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Station,  and  its  present  condition  is  not 
reputable.  There  are,  of  course,  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  churchyards  so  full  of  old  graves 
as  these;  but  something  must  be  done  with 
them  sooner  or  later,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
“ sooner.”  The  example  has  been  set  in  different 
parts  of  London  (East  London  especially)  as 
to  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  making 
disused  burial-grounds  into  places  agreeable 
to  those  who  are  not  yet  buried;  and  the 
larger  provincial  towns  should  follow  the 
example. 

The  new  half  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Station  (that  known  in  “ Brad- 
shaw ’ as  “ Lime-Etreet ")  is  now  open  for 
traffic.  The  station  is  now  probably  the  largest 
in  area,  though  not  the  longest,  of  all  provincial 
terminal  stations,  and  great  expense  and  trouble 
must  have  been  incurred  in  widening  the 
railway  approaches,  and  throwing  open  part 
of  the  tunnel  with  this  object.  The  whole 
station  is  now  comprised  under  two  great  iron 
roofs  of  very  large  span,  the  new  roof  starting 
from  iron  columns  contiguous  to  and  coupled 
with  those  which  carry  the  southern  side  of  the 
old  roof.  The  old  part  of  the  station  is  fronted 
towards  the  street  by  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  North- 
Western  Hotel;  the  new  portion,  if  the  present 
termination  represents,  as  it  apparently  does, 
what  is  ultimately  to  be  the  visible  elevation, 
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has  been  fearfully  bungled  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view.  There  is  a slight  angle  in  tha 
line  of  ground  at  the  end  of  the  station,  that  i^. 
there  must  have  been  some  such  angle  in  the 
boundary-line  of  the  property  to  give  any  excuse 
for  the  treatment  of  the  front,  which  is  bent  at 
an  obtuse  angle  outward,  just  in  the  centre, 
without  any  attempt  to  mask  the  deformity 
by  treating  the  design  of  the  front  in  accordance 
with  this  circumstance.  The  “ design  ” consists, 
in  fact,  of  nothing  but  a row  of  pilasters  under 
the  end  of  the  iron  roof,  and  this  pilaster  front 
is  broken-backed,  and  the  end  roof-principal  the 
same.  Anything  more  gratuitously  clumsy  in 
appearance  could  hardly  have  been  done.  When 
one  considers  how  much  effect  might  be  got  out 
of  railway  stations  if  they  were  treated  with 
average  architectural  taste,  it  is  really  vexatious 
to  see  this  kind  of  thing  done. 

Since  we  last  said  anything  about  Liverpool 
the  town  has  become  the  seat  of  an  episcopal 
Bee,  a fact  which  we  allude  to  merely  to  mention 
the  pro- cathedral  church,  the  old  parish  church 
of  St.  Peter,  which  stands  on  one  side  of  the 
street  named  after  it,  Church-Btreet.  Here  ia 
another  large  and  disused  churchyard  with 
which  something  ornamental  should  be  doner 
part  of  it,  a strip  lining  the  street,  was  dis- 
turbed a good  many  years  ago  in  the  necessary 
operation  of  widening  the  street.  As  to  the- 
church  itself,  it  certainly  is  a very  staid,  re- 
spectable, rather  dingy  edifice,  and  yet  there  ia 
a certain  character  about  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
relics  of  old  Liverpool,  for  both  of  which  reasono 
we  hope  the  town  will  not  by  any  means  be  led 
into  removing  it  to  make  way- for  a new  church; 
the  site  for  the  latter,  when  the  money  is  forth- 
coming, had  much  better  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  the  old  building  left  as  a church  of  historical- 
interest,  and  possessing,  moreover,  an  interior 
very  well  adapted  for  congregational  worship- 
and  capable  of  some  “ treatment”  in  a decora- 
tive sense. 

The  rebuilding  in  a better  style  of  Lord-street, 
Church-street,  and  Bold-street,  which,  nearly  in 
a line  with  each  other,  form  the  principal  shop 
streets  of  Liverpool,  seems  to  proceed  much 
more  slowly  than  elsewhere  : we  have  before 
noticed  the  same  thing  in  Manchester,  where 
every  street  seems  in  course  of  improvement  and 
beautifying  except  the  main  street,  Market- 
street.  Probably  the  reason  of  this  is  that  tho 
shops  in  such  streets  usually  are  old  concerns 
with  a well-established  connexion,  the  owners  of 
whioh  find  no  object  in  spending  their  money 
on  making  a Bkow.  Street  rebuilding  seems 
a little  quiet  at  present  in  Liverpool,  but  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  of  late  years,  and 
much  of  it  is  very  good.  Classic  tendencies 
prevail  in  the  newer  buildings,  but  it  is  often 
Classic  with  considerable  variety  and  novelty  of 
detail,  and  we  should  certainly  say  that  on  the 
whole  a better  and  more  dignified  taste  is  shown 
in  the  aggregate  of  the  more  recent  Liverpool 
Btreet  buildings  than  in  the  often  eccentric  and 
“ fussy  ” Gothic  which  has  been  developed  in 
Manchester  in  similar  edifices. 

In  the  place  which  is  formed  contiguous  to 
St.  George’s  Hall  and  the  Library  and  Art 
Gallery,  of  which  the  Wellington  Column  (a 
parallel  of  the  Nelson  Column  in  Trafalgar- 
square)  is  the  central  object,  there  is  now  a 
fountain,  by  way  of  completing  the  reminiscence 
of  Trafalgar-square  ; a much  better  fountain,  as  a 
design,  however,  than  the  two  on  that  famous  site* 
with  a basin  supported  by  figures  well  modelled, 
if  not  suggestive  of  anything  very  original  or 
romantic ; and  the  fountain  seems  to  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  and  makes  a very  pleasant 
episode  in  the  centre  of  the  irregular  open 
Bpace.  An  effort  to  combine  foliage  with  archi- 
tecture is  made  hereabouts ; the  Art  Gallery 
has  its  sloping  green  embankment  and  some 
shrubs  within  its  balustrade,  and  there  are 
shrubs  in  large  tubs  round  the  fountain.  Stone- 
ware vases  would  look  better.  The  analogous 
position  to  that  which  the  National  Gallery 
occupies  on  “ the  finest  site  in  Europe  ” is  here 
occupied  only  by  the  rather  mean-lookiog  small 
shops  and  houses  of  “ Commutation-row,”  which 
skirts  the  upper  side  of  the  place  and  faces 
the  spectator  ascending  the  rise  between  the 
Library  and  St.  George’s  Hall.  If  there  could 
only  be  a good  excuse  found  for  the  erection  of 
a really  fine  building  flanking  the  upper  side  of 
the  place  where  Commutation-row  now  stands, 
forming  a background  to  the  Wellington  Column, 
and  the  fountain,  and  a culmination  of  the  archi- 
tectural effect  in  this  direction,  such  an  improve- 
ment would  be  more  effective  than  anything-, 
and  would  give  the  best  finish  to  what  has  in  it 
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even  now  the  mating  of  an  effective  and  stately 
architectural  combination. 

One  point  in  connexion  with  the  Art  Gallery, 
which  in  general  we  have  previously  described, 
may  be  mentioned:  the  bas-reliefs  in  the 
long  panels  on  each  wing  of  the  building 
have  now  been  completed ; the  space  only 
was  left  for  them  before ; and  they  are 
worth  a word,  as  they  appear  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  subjects  of  the  present  day 
as  motives  for  architectural  sculpture.  What 
is  their  precise  intention  we  do  not  too  hastily 
assume  to  understand,  but  they  would  seem  to 
represent  the  procession  to  open  the  Gallery — at 
least,  there  is  recognisable  a carriage-and-four, 
one  of  the  occupants  of  which  is  taking  off  his  hat, 
presumably  to  an  applauding  crowd ; and  the 
general  movement  of  other  figures,  mounted 
and  unmounted,  in  the  composition,  confirms 
the  idea  of  a procession.  This  is  no  doubt  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  reference  to  events  of 
the  day  which  characterised  the  Panathenaic 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Arch  of  Titns  and  of  the  Trajan  column, 
except  that  in  the  Panathenaic  frieze  we  opine 
that  there  was  rather  less  of  realism  and  more 
of  conventional  treatment  than  some  critics 
have  thought.  It  certainly  seems  very  like 
common  sense  to  treat  architectural  sculpture 
on  the  same  principle,  in  regard  to  the  events 
of  the  day,  which  was  employed  in  a good  deal 
of  the  ancient  architectural  sculpture  which  we 
now  admire  or  feel  interested  in.  We  entirely 
approve  of  making  the  experiment,  at  all  events ; 
and  yet  how  is  it  that,  even  while  commending 
it  in  this  sense,  we  find  it  impossible  to  escape 
from  a certain  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  looking 
at  it  ? Is  sculpture,  after  all,  an  anachronism 
in  regard  to  modern  life?  Are  we  too  practical 
and  self-conscious  to  look  at  such  things  with 
the  simplicity  of  feeling  with  which  they  were 
once  regarded  ? This  would  hardly  explain  our 
different  estimate  of  the  Trajan  and  Titus  bas- 
reliefs,  either;  for  Rome  when  those  were  done 
was  highly  artificial  and  self-conscious  herself. 
Is  it  that  historical  events  and  the  lapse  of  time 
impart  to  the  old  sculptures  an  interest  and  a 
dignity  which  are  perhaps  really  adventitious, 
and  which  did  not  belong  to  them  in  their  own 
day  ? 

“ Or  is  the  Caucasian  played  out  ? ” 
as  “ Truthful  James  ” suggests  in  one  of  Bret 
Harte’s  lyrics  : are  modern  life  and  modern  cos- 
tumes and  manners  too  devoid  of  dignity  or 
sentimeut  to  have  any  interest  in  sculpture,  or 
to  look  otherwise  than  semi-ludicroua  when  so 
trea'ed  ? It  is  to  be  feared  the  last  is  nearest 
the  truth.  Anyhow,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
for  general  decorative  effect  in  regard  to  the 
architecture  of  the  building  this  does  as  well  as 
anything  else;  considered  in  detail,  it  will  be 
perhaps  (if  it  stands  well)  more  interesting  to 
future  generations,  to  whom  it  will  represent  a 
fact  in  the  towu’s  history,  than  to  spectators  at 
present.  But  we  suspect  that  for  present  en- 
joyment, sculpture  is  an  art  for  idealism,  not  for 
realism.  The  realism  of  the  present  day  is 
pictorial,  not  sculpturesque. 

This  subject  of  architectural  sculpture  re- 
minds us  of  the  omission  which  Btill  remains, 
without  apparently  a thought  of  supplying  it, 
in  the  great  building  of  Liverpool,  St.  George’s 
Hall.  We  have  over  and  over  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Elmes’s  building  is  ent'rely 
incomplete  without  the  sculptural  decoration 
which  was  intended  ; and  that  to  leave  it  as  it  is 
is  doing  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
its  architect  and  to  the  building  itself,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  effort  in  repro- 
ducing Greek  architecture  which  modern  Europe 
can  show.  The  building  was  intended  to  have 
statues  on  the  screens  between  the  square 
columns,  and  bas-reliefs  on  the  square  panels 
below,  which  remain  to  this  day  waiting  to  be 
worked.  There  has  been  great  profession  of 
activity  about  art  in  Liverpool  of  late  years,  and 
yet  the  one  thing  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  first  has  been  utterly  overlooked,  and  seems 
likely  to  be  so  still,  for  it  does  not  appear  as  if 
any  one  either  knew  or  cared  anything  about  it. 
If  the  money  expended  on  the  colossal  statues 
in  .connexion  with  the  Art  Gallery,  the  effect  of 
which  is  very  doubtful,  had  been  expended  in 
making  at  least  a beginning  of  completing  the 
sculptural  decoration  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  it 
would  have  been  muoh  more  sensibly  and 
suitably  laid  out.  It  is  really  astonishing  that 
so  much  should  be  said,  and  so  much  money 
have  been  spent,  and  so  many  speeches  made  in 
Liverpool  about  the  encouragement  of  art,  and 
that  the  most  obvious  claim  on  the  atten- 
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tion  of  those  who  wish  to  promote  artistic  pro- 
duction there  should  be  persistently  overlooked. 
If  the  Liverpool  amateurs  and  oonnoisseurs  wish 
us  to  believe  that  they  know  and  care  as  much 
about  the  promotion  of  art  as  they  say  they  do, 
let  them  “ turn  to  ” and  encourage  the  much- 
neglected  and  illused  modern  sculptors,  by 
giving  some  of  them  commissions  to  execute  the 
sculpture  for  want  of  which  their  most  remark- 
able building  has  been  standing  all  these  years 
unfinished  and  forlorn,  a discredit  to  the  taste 
and  enterprise  of  the  town. 


ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  LAW  OF 
LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

One  may  fairly  doubt  whether  any  subject 
causes  more  litigation  than  does  that  of  the 
right  to  light  and  air.  Of  course,  in  many  cases 
the  only  question  in  dispute  is  one  of  fact: 
whether,  indeed,  there  has  been  such  a depriva- 
tion of  these  elements  as  will  enable  a court  of 
law  to  interfere,  or  whether  the  person  who 
comes  to  the  court  for  protection  has  any  right 
to  the  light  and  air  which  he  claims,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  ask  for  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Somt  times,  however,  in  spite  of  the  number  of 
decisions  which  have  been  given  from  time  to 
time  on  this  subject  which  are  purely  legal  in 
their  nature,  and  set  forth  some  principle  of 
law,  others  are  given  of  a similar  character 
which  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  that  any 
branch  of  law  can  be  considered  as  finally  and 
definitely  formed.  The  questions  which  were 
raised  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  England  v.  Kino  (49  Law 
Journal  Reports,  Chancery  Division,  p.  529), 
which  was  decided  during  the  current  year,  first 
of  all  by  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  and  next  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  quite 
novel  ones.  But  the  fact  that  the  Court  of  Appeal 
thought  it  necessary  to  deliver  elaborate  judg- 
ments on  the  points  submitted  to  them, — “ very 
interesting  points,”  as  they  were  styled  by  Lord 
Justice  Brett, — shows  that,  until  this  decision, 
the  law  on  the  questions  argued  could  not  have 
been  considered  as  settled,  so  as  to  be  a firm 
and  undoubted  guide  for  those  who  might 
desire  to  ascertain  their  rights.  More  than 
one  point  was  raised  in  the  arguments  touched 
on  in  the  judgment,  but  there  are  two  to  which 
we  specially  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  law  relating  to  buildings. 

The  first  was  as  to  the  right  of  the  owner  of 
the  site  of  a demolished  building,  which,  before 
it  was  pulled  down,  had  a right  to  light  and  air 
through  certain  windows,  to  prevent  a neighbour 
from  building  so  as  to  diminish  the  light  which 
would  have  come  to  those  windows  if  they 
remained  as  they  were.  The  point  had  been 
before  Lord  Justice  Giffard,  in  December,  1869, 
in  the  case  of  Staight  v.  Burn  (39  Law  Journal 
Reports,  Chancery,  p.  289),  and  had  been  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  applicant.  That  case, 
however,  seems  by  some  to  have  been  assumed 
to  have  been  decided  on  collateral  points,  and, 
indeed,  the  question  of  alteration  of  the  pre- 
mises does  not,  from  the  report,  seem  to  have 
been  argued  at  any  length.  In  the  judgment  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Hall  in  this  last  case  the  deci- 
sion of  Lord  Justice  Giffard  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  and  the  application  is  characterised  by 
the  judge  as  being  “one  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  presented  to  tho  Court.”  Accordingly  it 
was  dismissed  by  him,  and  so  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  they  were 
required  to  raise  the  point  of  law,  were  com- 
paratively short  and  simple.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  a certain  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
Church  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  and  the 
fabric  and  site,  with  all  its  rights,  easements, 
and  appurtenances,  became  vested  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  in  fee  simple.  In  the 
south  side  of  this  building  there  were  three 
windows,  each  6 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  12  ft.  high, 
and  another  nearly  6 ft.  wide  and  3 ft.  high, 
occupying  the  arch  over  the  south  door.  These 
had  acquired  the  right  to  light.  Under  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  this  church  was  pulled  down, 
careful  plans  and  measurements  of  the  edifice 
having  previously  been  taken,  so  as  to  preserve 
a proper  record  of  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  ancient  lights.  The  church,  it  may  interest 
our  readers  to  know,  had  been  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  ask  once  more  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  pull  down  these  historical  build- 
ings in  this  summary  fashion.  But  this  is 
only  by  the  way;  we  are  now  concerned  with 


the  legal  rather  than  the  artistic  or  anti- 
quarian character  of  this  church.  Since  it 
had  been  pulled  down,  the  defendant  had 
begun  to  erect  a new  building  opposite,  and  it 
was  already  carried  up  to  the  height  of  30  ft. 
Hence  arose  the  action.  It  may  also  be  well  to 
add  that  the  Bite  of  the  church  had  been  put 
up  for  sale  in  June,  1879,  as  building  land,  but 
had  not  been  sold,  and  also  that  after  the  issue 
of  the  writ,  but  before  the  motion  for  an  in- 
junction came  on,  the  Commissioners  had 
erected  a temporary  wooden  structure,  with 
apertures  corresponding  to  the  old  windows. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  Vice-Chancellor  Hall  considered  that 
the  Commissioners  had  no  right  to  ask  the  Court 
to  protect  the  ancient  lights.  But  the  Court 
of  Appeal  was  of  a different  opinion,  and  con- 
sidered that  they  could  issue  the  injunction 
which  was  asked  for.  The  cardinal  point 
of  the  decision  was,  perhaps,  most  clearly 
expressed  by  Lord  Justice  Brett,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  question  first  of  all  was,  whether 
there  was  such  a right,  and  next,  whether 
there  was  evidence  to  show  that  it  has  been 
abandoned.  If  it  has  not  been  abandoned, 
then  the  right  still  exists,  and  so  existing 
entitles  the  owner  of  it  to  ask  the  protection  of 
a court  of  law.  But  this  general  proposition 
seems  to  be  qualified  by  the  proviso,  so  to  6ay, 
that  the  windows  are  within  a reasonable  time 
to  be  restored,  because  if  they  are  not  it  would 
obviously  inflict  great  hardship  upon  an  adjacent 
owner  if  he  were  prevented  from  building  when 
after  all  he  would  not  interfere  with  any  one’s 
right.  In  the  present  case,  Lord  Justice  James 
remarks,  “ If  the  windows  should  be  restored, 
as  I believe  they  will  be ; ’ and  Lord  Justice 
Cotton  states,  “ Upon  the  evidence,  and  from  the 
position  of  this  property,  I should  say  we  must 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  within  a short  time, 
having  regard  to  its  situation,  not  only  will  the 
land  be  sold,  but  that  it  will  be  covered  with 
buildings,  and  I think  we  may  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  purchaser  will  put  up  his  build- 
ings so  that  the  windows  may  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  old  right  of  light.”  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  proviso,  as  wo  may  call  it,  is 
pretty  sure  yet  to  come  for  further  elucidation 
before  the  Courts  of  Law,  but  when  it  does  it 
will,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  chiefly  a question  of 
fact  whether  the  owner  of  the  ancient  lights  has 
abandoned  his  right  to  them.  Thus  if  it  were 
proved  that  in  the  buildings  to  be  erected  no 
provision  was  made  for  preserving  the  windows 
in  the  original  places  it  might  reasonably  be 
presumed  that  the  right  had  been  abandoned. 
To  those  who,  like  most  of  our  readers,  are 
accustomed  to  matters  connected  with  buildings, 
other  instances  will  suggest  themselves.  It 
is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  law  is  now 
clear  that  by  pulling  down  a building  with 
ancient  lights  the  right  to  such  lights  is  not 
ipso  facto  abandoned. 

The  second  question  decided  in  this  case  is 
one  which,  as  Lord  Justice  Brett  says,  deals 
with  a subject  which  it  is  startling  “ to  find 
relied  on  either  as  a kind  of  legal  doctrine,  or  as 
a rule  of  evidence  which  is  to  make  a prim& 
facie  case.”  That  is  the  angle  of  45°.  As  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher  has  pointed  out  in  his  little 
work  on  “ Light  and  Air”  (p.  68),  this  angle  of 
45°  is  of  no  real  value,  and  the  sole  question  is, 
has  there  been  a substantial  interference  with  a 
plaintiff’s  light  ? For  Lord  Justice  James  points 
out  in  vigorous  terms  that  “ the  rule  of  45°  is  a 
matter  of  very  slight  importance.  It  may  be 
an  element  in  the  case,  but  it  is  a very  small 
one  indeed.  It  is  only  to  be  used  as  a sort  of 
test  in  the  absence  of  any  other  mode  of 
arriving  at  a conclusion,  but  it  is  no  rule  of 
law, — no  rule  of  evidence,  no  presumption  of 
law,  and  no  presumption  of  evidence,  except  of 
the  very  slightest  kind.”  That  is  pretty  down- 
right language,  and  after  it  no  one  can  rest 
under  the  delusion  that  the  angle  of  45’  is  of 
much  value  in  questions  as  to  the  diminution 
of  light.  No  doubt  some  of  the  language  of 
previous  decisions,  such  as  that  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  in  the  City  of  London  Brewery  Com- 
pany v.  Tennant,  has  caused  the  idea  to  get 
abroad  as  to  the  value  of  the  45°  test : it  appears 
to  have  arisen,  to  quote  Lord  Justice  Cotton, 

“ from  referring  loosely  to  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts  without  looking  at  the  clause.”  Iu 
fact,  if  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act, 
1862,  s.  85,  is  examined,  we  find  the  foundation 
of  the  error,  and  see  the  falseness  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  it.  Thus  the  case  we  have 
been  discussing  is  further  of  service,  since  it  has 
cleared  away  the  ground  in  regard  to  a matter 
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likely  to  cauae  much  misapprehension.  We 
have,  in  fact,  in  questions  as  to  the  diminution 
of  light,  only  this  one  point  to  decide,— ia  there 
a real  interference  with  an  existing  right  ? If 
there  is,  no  amount  of  scientific  theories, — of 
rules  taken  from  legislative  enactments, — will 
suffice,  and  the  plaintiff  must  inevitably  succeed 
in  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  Court.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  question  that  from  the 
date  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  v.  Kino,  a more  settled 
state  of  the  law  on  this  point  will  certainly 
exist,  and  the  litigation  between  these  parties 
will  have  been  most  valuable  in  the  interests  of 
owners  of  buildings,  and  for  the  assistance 
of  those  who  have  to  aid  them  by  their  profes- 
sional advice. 


AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ART. 

Public  opinion,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  Press,  has  responded  with  unusual 
unanimity  to  the  plea  that  aid  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  art  by  the  transmission  to  the 
various  local  centres  of  art-teaching  throughout 
the  country  of  such  duplicates  or  copies  of  the 
chefs -d’ceuv  re  of  our  metropolitan  museums  as 
can  be  spared  or  provided.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  providing  the  students  with  the 
beBt  available  models  and  examples,  there  is  but 
little  that  is  new  to  be  urged.  The  question  of 
duplicates  is  a more  complicated  one.  It  is 
urged  by  those  who  should  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  that  the  duplicates,  properly  so- 
called,  possessed  by  the  British  Museum,  are 
few,  and  that  their  money  value  to  the  parent 
institution  is  greater  than  their  art  value  to  the 
subsidiary  establishments.  As  to  this,  however, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  sale  of  what 
are  called  duplicates  is  a mistake.  The  market 
value  of  such  articles  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
Not  only  so,  but  many  engravings  or  rare,  books 
which  may  be  roughly  described  as  duplicates, 
are  really  distinct  states,  or  stages,  of  the  work 
of  the  engraver  or  of  the  printer.  As  such, 
they  not  only  are  of  value  as  illustrating  the 
history  and  procedures  of  art,  but  they  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  those  better  - known 
originals  to  which  reference  is  usually  made. 
Thus,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a purely  financial 
question,  or  look  at  it  on  the  broader  grounds  of 
art,  it  may  prove  a matter  of  very  short-sighted 
policy  to  sell  these  so-called  duplicates. 

One  thing  strikes  us  with  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  debate.  The  curators  and  managers 
of  our  museums  are  at  present  the  only  persons 
who  can  speak  with  full  information,  if  even  they 
can  do  so,  on  the  subject  of  the  treasures  in 
their  keeping.  The  teachers  and  students  of  art 
are  naturally  desirous  of  being  able  to  form  their 
own  opinions  on  the  subject.  This  points  to  the 
imperative  need  of  accessible  catalogues.  One 
man  tells  you  that  the  vaults  of  the  British 
Museum  are  full  of  priceless  and  hidden 
treasures,  which  might,  to  great  advantage,  be 
distributed  through  the  country.  Another  man 
replies  that  the  so-called  treasures  are  little 
better  than  rubbish.  No  one  can  tell  which 
view  is  correct,  or  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  between  the  two  opposite  views.  The 
first  step,  therefore,  to  enable  the  educated  part 
of  the  public  to  form  an  independent  idea  of  the 
subject  is  to  draw  up  a list  of  what  these 
treasures  are.  On  many  grounds  this  is  de- 
sirable, and  the  fulfilment  of  this  requirement 
seems  to  us  to  be  a necessary  preliminary  to 
any  rational  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  second  part  of  the  debate  referred  to 
copies.  Here  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  most  famous  works,  especially  those  of 
sculpture,  can  only  be  known  to  the  untravelled 
Englishman  by  the  medium  of  copies.  Again, 
the  art  of  facsimile-copying  is  one  that  may  be 
said  to  have  been  born  within  the  last  half  or 
even  quarter  of  a century.  For  some  things, 
such  as  goldsmiths’  work,  bronzes,  and  medals, 
the  facsimiles  produced  by  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess may  be  said  to  deserve  the  title.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  a very  curious  process  of  discolouration 
to  which  these  electrotype  works  are  subject, 
which  may,  possibly,  in  the  oourse  of  years, 
greatly  deteriorate  their  value.  In  cases  of 
silvered  or  gilt  electrotypes  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  of  copper,  we  have  ourselves  been  sur- 
prised to  witness  the  effect  of  this  process, 
although  we  have  not  seen  it  anywhere  men- 
tioned. The  British  Museum  now  offer  the  in- 
valuable boon  of  providing  casts  or  electrotypes 
of  their  coins  and  medals  at  merely  the  lowest 
cost  price.  We  have  repeatedly  availed  our- 
selves of  this  advantage.  Nothing  can  be  more 


perfect  than  the  facsimile  when  sent  home.  In 
such  oases  as  the  Papal  medals,  or  the  noble 
tetradrachm  of  Lysimachus,  bearing  the  head 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  would  be  a very  good 
judge  who  could  tell  the  copy  from  the  original, 
apart  from  the  test  of  weight.  But  leave  the 
electrotype  in  your  cabinet,  or  even  carry  it 
about  as  a trinket.  The  copper  seems  to  weep 
through  the  silver  or  gold  of  the  coat,  and 
gradually  the  medal  becomes  discoloured.  A 
sharp  rub  with  a bit  of  wash-leather  will  restore 
the  original  beauty.  But  each  time  that  this  is 
effected  a portion  of  the  surface  metal  is  re- 
moved. The  gold  becomes  more  cupreous,  and 
sooner  looks  dirty ; the  silver  more  and  more 
rapidly  blackens.  In  fact,  truth  avenges  itself, 
and  the  facsimile,  however  clever,  is  not  per- 
manent. 

There  is  thus  a limit  to  the  durability  and 
value  of  the  most  perfect  reproductions, — those 
of  the  work  of  the  goldsmith,  the  medallist,  or 
the  jeweller.  As  to  bronzes,  the  durability  may 
be  greater.  With  regard  to  marble  statues, 
the  use  of  plaster-casts  is  familiar  to  us  all.  It 
is  not  every  one,  however,  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  effect  of  a good 
cast  with  that  of  the  original.  We  do  not  think 
that  all  that  is  possible  is  often  effected  by  the 
caster.  The  rawness  of  the  white  of  the  ordi- 
nary plaster-cast  is  distressing.  In  most  cases 
when  it  has  been  attempted  to  obviate  this  it 
has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  sharpness  of 
detail.  What  is  requisite  is  to  reproduce  the 
tone,  colour,  and  apparent  texture  of  the  marble 
as  carefully  as  the  electrotypist  reproduces 
those  of  his  model.  The  waxlike  finish  of  the 
finest  statues,  or  the  granular  appearance  of 
certain  marbles,  can,  no  doubt,  be  produced  in 
apparent  facsimile,  if  it  be  made  worth  the 
while  of  the  skilled  copyist  to  do  so.  It  is  idle 
to  expect  this  from  the  man  who  produces  casts 
for  sale,  or  who  is  limited  in  his  labour  by  being 
told  that  such  and  such  is  the  outside  that  his 
work  ought  to  cost. 

With  these  points  of  reserve,  the  labours  of 
the  copyist  may  be  made  available,  with  great 
advantage,  for  our  local  museums.  There  re- 
mains the  further  method  of  reproduction, — 
photography.  Here,  again,  there  is  a special 
danger.  Photography  lends  itself  so  readily  to 
effects  which  charm  the  uneducated  eye, — by 
the  very  magic  of  their  artless  reflection, — that 
the  offence  they  cause  to  the  educated  eye  is  but 
too  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Take,  for  example, 
the  fine  permanent  photographs  of  Italian  sculp- 
ture which  were  originally  taken  in  Rome,  and 
which  are  now  reproduced,  we  suppose,  in 
London.  The  effect,  at  the  first  glance,  is  that 
of  the  Venus  itself.  The  solid  impasto, — if  we 
may  borrow  the  term, — of  the  carbon  actually 
deposited  on  the  paper  has  all  the  force,  and 
fifty  times  the  durability,  of  a chalk  drawing. 
What  can  be  more  charming  ? What,  indeed  ? 
but  for  one  terrible  defect, — the  utter  want  of 
proportion  due  to  the  lens  of  the  camera.  The 
bolder  the  figure,  the  more  pronounced  is  the 
distortion.  After  a time  this  distortion  becomes 
so  painfully  apparent  to  the  eye,  that  the  idea  of 
representing  sculpture  by  photography  is  con- 
demned by  the  judge  of  art.  For  the  guidance 
of  the  pupil,  at  all  events,  these  imposing 
pictures  would  be  wholly  misleading. 

And  something  of  the  same  sort  is  to  be  said 
as  to  the  representation  of  great  paintings  by 
photography.  Here,  indeed,  the  laws  of  per- 
spective are  less  obstructive  to  success.  In 
dealing  with  a flat  surface  the  disproportion  due 
to  the  various  distances  of  the  different  parts  of 
a statue  from  the  lens  is  avoided.  The  diffi- 
culty is  not  destroyed,  but  it  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished. But  here  arises  another  check.  It  is 
the  chromatio  difficulty.  We  may  obtain,  for 
example,  a full-size  photograph  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Madonnas  of  Raffaelle.  The 
drawing  is  perfect, — or  nearly  so ; the  expres- 
sion,— how  is  it  that  the  expression  is  not  there  ? 
That  quality  which  the  engraver  calls  colour  is 
absent  from  the  photograph,  or  at  least  it  is 
incorrectly  given.  The  effect  of  the  various 
pigments  used  on  the  light  which  is  reflected 
from  the  surface  to  the  camera  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  it  produces  on  the  eye.  Roughly, 
indeed,  this  is  known  to  all  photographers.  But 
how  far,  and  in  what  direction,  the  change  of 
aspect  is  effected  is  not  known.  We  could  pro- 
duce an  example  in  a proof  photograph  of  a 
well-known  picture  in  the  National  Gallery, — 
secured  before  the  artist  had  time  to  “ finish 
it,” — that  is  to  say,  to  remove  the  effect  which 
he  neither  expected  nor  liked.  A visible  patch 
covers  the  forehead  of  the  Madonna.  On 


observing  this,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  j 
revisit  the  picture,  on  which  no  such  blemish  1 
was  remembered  to  exist.  Neither  did  it, — or  h 
at  least  did  it  until  a magnifying-glass  was  in-  i 
troduced.  Then  it  became  clear  that  the  o 
restorer  had  been  at  work ! So  well  had  he  done 
his  work,  that  he  deceived  the  unaided  eye.  > 
But  the  optical  action  of  the  pigments  on  the  « 
reflected  light  caused  instant  detection.  In  i3 
this  way,  besides  the  well-known  action  of  the  | 
photographic  process  in  refusing  some  tints 
and  deepening  others,  the  colour  of  a painting  is 
often  wholly  misrepresented  by  the  photograph,  i 
There  remains,  however,  one  function  of  pho-  ii 
tography,  especially  of  permanent  photography,  'J; 
of  which  the  value  is  unquestionable.  That  is,  i 
in  the  reproduction  of  drawings  and  sketches.  }i 
Here  we  may  look  for  absolute  facsimile,  if 
the  paper  be  properly  provided;  and  here,  we  ■ 
may  add,  we  have  at  once  the  means  of  pre-  * 
serving  and  of  multiplying  the  most  precious  o 
and  most  perishable  portions  of  that  great  .5 
heritage  of  art  which  has  come  down  to  our  jj 
days.  As  a rule,  the  sketches  of  the  greatest  g 
masters  seem  to  emanate  more  directly  from  i 
their  genius  than  do  the  paintings  themselves.  !■ 
The  more  laboured  and  successful  a painting, 
the  more  instructive  are  the  preliminary  j 
sketches.  And  of  how  many  designs  have  we  * 
the  sketches  alone  ? Photography  fails  to  give  ] 
a correct  idea  of  such  a painting  as  the  Trans-  ii 
figuration,  or  as  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto.  Butii 
photography  can  produce  a true  facsimile  of 
Leonardo’s  drawing  of  the  Virgin  seated  on  her : 
mother’s  lap,  which  was  some  years  ago  on  the 
walls  of  Burlington  House  for  a short  time,  and 
which  then  struck  us  aB  being,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  most  exquisite  work  of  human  art 
on  which  our  eyes  had  been  privileged  to  ; 
dwell.  


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Wk  remember  to  have  heard  Horatioit 
Greenough  (the  sculptor  who,  in  the  estimation'!! 
of  the  Americans,  stands  only  second  as  an 
artist  to  the  painter  Washington  Allston),  on  his 
return  from  the  United  States,  where  he  had 
endeavoured  to  pass  through  Congress  a grant 
for  some  expenditure  in  works  of  art,  remark' 
that  the  sole  interest  he  met  with  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  he  applied  was  an  antagonistic 
one,  and  this,  we  are  afraid,  is  the  interest  too 
often  taken  by  the  Governments  of  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  Here  in  France  it  certainly  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Parliamentary  interest  in  art  is 
an  antagonistic  one ; there  is  a Minister  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  a very  large  and  ungrudgingly- voted: 
Fine-Arts  Budget.  Though  millions  may  be 
expended  on  the  army  and  navy,  the  Government! 
have  long  since  made  up  its  mind  on  the  political 
importance  of  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts.  While  it  would  be  far  from  desirable  for 
our  Government  to  take  so  active  a part  in  the: 
management  and  oonduct,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
fine  arts,  a3  is  the  case  here  in  France, — a 
feature  which  daily  gives  rise  to  sad  complaint, — a 
somewhat  wider  encouragement  and  assistance 
might  be  afforded  by  them  to  the  arts.  What 
this  encouragement  is  in  France,  and  of  how 
substantial  a nature,  may  be  judged  from  the! 
number  of  works  of  art  which  the  Minister  of  i 
Fine  Arts  has  recently  commissioned  out  of  the 
budget  for  1881,  consisting  of  a long  list  of 
statues,  busts,  medallions,  and  pictures,  thel 
mere  enumeration  of  which,  and  the  towns 
for  which  they  are  destined,  would  amply 
suffice  to  fill  a column  of  the  Builder.  The! 
metropolis,  Havre,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Rheims,) 
Versailles,  Grenoble,  and  a large  number 
of  other  cities,  are  to  be  enriched  with 
memorials  of  their  great  men  ; in  this 
manner  the  golden  spur  of  emulation  is  indus-i 
triously  kept  bright,  and  a large  number  of 
artists  are  worthily  employed.  The  total  amount 
allowed  for  these  works  of  art  is  430,000  francs, 
or  some  17,000Z.,  the  greater  part  of  this  ex- 
pense being  borne  by  the  State,  though  a certain 
number  of  the  towns  mentioned  have  voted' 
considerable  sums  to  aid  the  general  funds.  In 
addition  to  these  commissions  there  are  a certain 
number  of  other  works  to  be  executed,  but  not 
yet  decided  upon,  for  which  the  Minister  of  the 
Fine  Arts  will  ask  for  an  increase  of  4,000i.  in 
the  Art  Budget.  This,  however,  is  but  part  o! 
the  sums  allowed.  In  1879  the  Fine  Art  Budget 
unanimously  voted,  amounted  to  no  less  that 
7,579,530  francs,  or  something  more  that 
300,000Z., — 53,000Z.  for  commissions  and  pur< 
chases  of  works  of  art  at  the  annual  exhibi 
tionB ; about  27,000Z.  for  the  art  educational 
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establishments ; about  33.000Z.  to  the  national 
museums  ; another  53,000Z.  to  the  historic 
monuments ; to  the  Conservatoire,  subsidised 
theatres,  and  the  encouragement  of  music, 
87,000Z.  ; to  the  national  manufactures  (the 
Gobelins  tapestry  works,  the  S&vres  porcelain 
works,  &c.),  37.000Z.  When  the  many  thousand 
pounds  annually  spent  by  the  Paris  Municipality 
in  the  purchase  of  works  of  ait  are  added  to 
the  sums  expended  by  the  Government,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  lack  in  France  of  official 
money  encouragement  to  the  fine  arts. 

Last  week  the  “ French  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,” — a somewhat  more 
recent  establishment  than  our  own  venerable 
British  Association, — held  its  annual  meeting 
in  the  antique  town  of  Rheims,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  M.  Senator  Krantz,  the  illustrious 
engineer  to  whose  energy  France  owes  the  Great 
Exhibition  building  of  1878.  In  his  inaugural 
address  M.  Krantz  recalled  the  objects  of  the 
Association  : to  give  to  science, — now  the  source 
of  such  universal  wealth, — the  help  which  the 
Government  cannot  always  distribute  in  an 
equally  efficacious  manner  ; to  encourage 
students,  freed  from  the  trammels  of  official 
tradition,  to  seek  and  to  open  new  ways  side  by 
side  with  the  beaten  paths  on  which  advance  the 
greater  number.  The  association  has  assured 
for  its  use  considerable  funds,  recently  increased 
by  several  generous  legacies  ; and  in  the  past 
year  it  was  able  to  distribute  nearly  60,000  frs. 
in  subsidies  for  scientific  research.  The  first 
day’s  meeting  was  a busy  one,  several  lectures 
occupying  the  afternoon : one  on  the  geology 
of  the  district ; another  on  the  “ Hygiene  of  the 
Eye-sight,”  which  attracted  much  attention  ; as 
also  a lecture  from  a member  of  the  French 
Institute,  in  which  was  traced  a history  of  the 
wool  trade  of  Rheims.  Of  these  lectures,  that 
by  M.  Javal  on  the  care  due  to  the  eye-sight 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive.  The  im- 
portant question  of  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  lighting  of  school  and  other 
rooms,  was  treated  with  the  seriousness  that  the 
subject  requires.  The  rest  of  the  lecture  was 
occupied  with  a more  or  less  technical  study  of 
the  use  and  value  of  convex  and  concave  glasses  ; 
a large  share  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  widely-spread  defect  of  astigmatism,  in 
reality  easily  overcome  by  the  use  of  glasses 
the  surface  of  which  is  cylindrical  in  lieu  of 
being  spherical ; due  credit  was  given  by  the 
lecturer  to  Thomas  Young,  the  discoverer  of 
astigmatism,  as  also  to  the  eminent  astronomer 
Airy,  the  first  to  urge,  some  fifty  years  ago,  the 
use  of  cylindrical  glasses.  There  are  undoubtedly 
thousands  who  Buffer  from  fatigue  and  weakness 
of  their  eye-sight,  and  whose  cause  of  suffering 
would  immediately  cease  were  they  to  use 
appropriate  spectacles  or  glasses.  In  the  cases 
of  slight  astigmatism,  or  with  those  whose  pro- 
fession can  be  reconciled  with  comparatively  de- 
fective visual  power,  their  astigmatism  may  be 
neglected  without  great  risk;  but  when  this 
defect  exists  in  a marked  degree  with  a person 
who  lives,  so  to  speak,  by  his  eyes,  the  incon- 
venience becomes  intolerable. 


Parochial  Work  in  Islington.  — The 

annual  report  of  the  Vestry  of  Islington,  lately 
issued,  says  that  there  are  105  miles  of  roads 
and  206  miles  of  footpaths  over  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Vestry  extends..  During  the  year 
some  60,695  yards  of  granite,  Victoria-stone, 
flints,  ballast,  &c.,  were  used  on  the  roads  and 
footpaths,  as  well  as  1,876  ft.  of  new  granite 
kerbing.  All  or  part  of  twenty-nine  new  streets 
were  taken  to  and  paved  during  the  year ; a 
total  length  of  roadway  of  17,789  ft., — the 
length  of  pavement  being  39,147  ft.  Twenty- 
eight  other  streets  have  been  surveyed,  and 
estimates  prepared  for  making-up,  &c.  The 
cost  of  dusting  and  slopping,  which  is  done  by 
the  Vestry  staff,  during  the  year  amounted  to 
10,893Z.  11s.  8d.  In  this  amount,  in  addition  to 
the  actual  outlay,  are  included  estimated  charges 
for  interest  on  the  loan  obtained  to  meet  the 
original  cost  of  the  Liverpool-road  stables,  and 
for  interest  on  the  cost  and  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  Macclesfield-wharf  and  other  depots, 
and  for  depreciation  of  horse  stock.  Watering 
the  roads  cost  2.178Z.,  of  which  1,0177.  was  paid 
for  hire  of  horses.  Sewerage  works  of  various 
kinds  were  executed  at  a total  cost  of  4.139Z. 
One  thousand  three  hundred  houses  were  drained 
at  private  cost.  The  total  cost  was  14.759Z. 
18s.  6d.  Plans  and  sections  of  sewers,  &c., 
to  be  constructed  at  private  cost  were  com- 
pleted, the  cost  being  estimated  at  2,758 1. 


EXISTING  ANALOGUES  OF  STONEHENGE 
AND  AVEBURY* 

RESEARCHES  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

Among  the  various  matters  connected  with 
these  strange  and  impressive  monuments  to 
which  the  learned  have  given  attention,  is  that 
of  discovering  some  precedent  or  authority  for 
the.  structures,  or  at  least  an  example  of  their 
design  or  construction;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  endeavours  have  so  far  been  unsuc- 
cessful. BuC  there  seems  a generally-received 
opinion  that  there  is  at  least  evidence  in  classi- 
cal writers  that  temples  prior  to  that  of 
Solomon,  and  of  course,  therefore,  among  many 
nations  long  after,  were  mere  enclosures,  open 
alike  to  the  heaven  above  and  the  winds  around. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  no  structure 
like  Stonehenge  has  been  described. 

There  are  three  points  for  consideration  in 
connexion  with  Stonehenge  : — 

1st.  It  is  a structure  of  at  least  two  periods 
widely  separated.  The  materials  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  earlier  structure  differ  altogether 
from  those  of  the  later  and  grander  ereotion. 

2nd.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  writers  of 
antiquity,  unless  one  passage,  very  doubtful  as 
to  locality,  be  admitted. 

3rd.  It  must  have  been  fully  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  Roman  pottery  and  other  remains 
attest.  Yet  it  is  not  mentioned  by  them. 

To  these  points  a 4th  may  be  added,  viz. : — 
That  it  occupies  a very  central  position  amongst 
the  great  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  ancient 
British  people,  and  possibly  of  as  sacred  a lo- 
cality of  a still  earlier  race. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  my  opinion  is 
exactly  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Cunnington, 
who  considered  that  “ the  grand  erection  was 
first  made,  and  the  smaller  circle  and  oval  of 
inferior  Btones  were  raised  at  a later  period, 
for,”  he  continues,  “ they  add  nothing  to  the 
general  grandeur  of  the  temple,  but  rather 
give  a littleness  to  the  whole,  and  more  parti- 
cularly so  if  you  add  the  too  small  trilithons  of 
granite.” 

It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  as  we  go 
back  into  the  times  of  primitive  occupation,  the 
smaller  stones  would  be  erected,  and  the  larger 
when  wealth  and  power  were  more  at  command. 
The  material  of  the  smaller  stones  is  that 
generally  used  by  the  earlier  settlers. 

Roman  roads  lead  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Roman  pottery  and  relics  have  been  found.  I 
will  only  notice  on  this  point  that  the  silence  of 
Latin  writers  is  remarkable. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  handling  of 
the  stone  appears  unlike  that  of  any  monument 
of  Celtic  erection  in  Brittany  or  Britain. 

I have  been  led  to  form  some  conclusions  on 
Stonehenge  and  Avebury  by  an  expedition  lately 
prosecuted  by  mo  in  the  Mediterranean,  where, 
in  some  of  the  islands,  I have  found  monuments 
which  appear  to  me,  though  hitherto  quite  un- 
described, to  throw  much  light  on  these  struc- 
tures, if  not,  indeed,  to  present  analogues  of 
construction,  with  additions,  which  I believe  are 
as  without  example  as  the  great  Wiltshire  monu- 
ments themselves. 

These  consist  of  enormous  enceintes  of  Cyclo- 
pean walls,  within  which  are  lofty  conical  erec- 
tions capable  of  supporting  a vast  concourse  of 
persons  externally,  and  many  of  which  are 
clearly  connected  with  a part  in  each  of  such 
enceintes  devoted  to  solemn  rites.  These 
reserved  parts  are  always,  when  the  wall  has 
not  been  destroyed,  surrounded  by  an  inner 
enclosure.  Within  these  latter  are  the  remains 
of  circles  of  monoliths,  in  the  centre  of  which,  as 
a rule,  is  a lofty  table  or  altar  composed  of  a 
large  block  resting  horizontally  on  an  oblong, 
placed  vertically,  and  forming  the  letter  T",  the 
tau.  In  some  cases  a third  stone  is  erected,  and 
this  has  a rude  cap-stone, — it  cannot  be  called  a 
capital ; these  are  rare  in  the  present  condition 
of  these  remains ; they  appear  eminently  sym- 
bolic,— in  short,  this  and  the  tan  represent  the 
two  chief  symbols  of  Phoenician  worship. 

The  stone  tables  are  very  remarkable  ; avast 
and  heavy  cap-stone,  frequently  12  ft.  long  by 
3 ft.  wide  and  2 ft.  thick,  carefully  fashioned, 
and  always  in  the  same  form,  is  poised  on  a 
vertical  oblong,  about  9 ft.  wide,  aud  only  1 ft. 
thick,  standing  out  of  the  ground  9 ft.,  present- 
ing a square  superficies  of  a thin  slab  to  the 
sight ; there  is  no  cement,  nor  any  mortise,  and 
yet  I ascended,  with  other  persons,  on  the  cap- 
stone without  causing  the  least  oscillation.  In 
one  case,  however,  at  what  was  evidently  the 

* By  Dr.  Phene,  F.8.A.,  read  before  the  British  Archaeo- 
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grand  temple,  the  cap-stone  to  the  chief  table 
has  a mortise,  into  which  the  upright  is  inserted 
as  a tenon,  and  this  is  so  adroitly  done,  although 
evidently  not  wrought  with  iron  tools,  but 
merely  battered  with  stone  implements,  that  a 
slight  touch  of  the  hand  causes  vibration,  though 
the  stone  is  -perfectly  safe,  and  the  natives 
assert  that  it  vibrates  constantly  in  a high  wind. 
Here  we  have  an  approach  to  the  mortise  and 
tenon  system  of  Stonehenge,  the  only  example 
I am  aware  of.  In  several  cases,  at  remote 
distances  in  the  islands,  are  found  the  upright 
columns,  with  rude  caps,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  the  trilithons  of  Stonehenge,  though  with  the 
cap-stones,  and  a rude  transverse  block  or  lintel 
above,  forming  a construction  of  five  stones  in 
lieu  of  three.  Locally  these  are  called  dolmens, 
and,  in  several  instances,  there  are  pure  trilithons, 
or  one  block  resting  on  two  uprights. 

The  great  enceintes  generally  contain  three 
vast  conical  erections,  apparently  intended  for 
different  purposes : some  are  solid,  with  an 
external  ascent, — clearly  watch  - towers,  or 
serving  also,  it  may  be,  as  places  whence  the 
ceremonies  in  the  sacred  enclosure  might  be 
observed  ; some  are  hollow,  with  doors  high  up 
above  the  ground,  indicating  places  of  refuge ; 
there  are  others,  again,  the  purposes  for  which 
are  less  apparent.  The  grand  temple,  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  and  at  a distance  of  some  miles,  by 
these  lofty  cones,  is  in  the  form  of  a pyramid, 
with  the  angles  rounded  off,  an  immensely 
strong  structure,  and  not  dissimilar  in  the  size 
of  its  enormous  blocks,  and  the  thickness  of  its 
walls,  to  the  well-known  Cyclopean  works  at 
Tiryns,  in  Greece ; many  of  the  stones  are  9 ft. 
long  by  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  thick.  Within  the  walls 
is  a semicircular  chamber,  with  its  base  to  the 
south,  arranged  in  tiers  of  stones,  in  form  of  a 
Greek  theatre.  The  building  is  about  80  ft. 
square  at  the  base,  has  been  about  60  ft.  high, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  hall  is  about  20  ft.  from 
the  ground,  to  which  height  the  building  appears 
to  be  solid,  the  floor  being  at  that  level.  What- 
ever purpose  Silbury  Hill  served,  any  one  of 
these  structures  would  fulfil.  East  of  this 
pyramidal  structure  are  the  remains  of  an  early 
city,  not  unlike  the  walls  on  the  Rivel  Mountain, 
near  Snowdon.  The  defending  wall  to  this 
pyramid,  guarding  also  the  sacred  enclosure 
and  the  city,  is  14  ft.  thick  and  10  ft.  high  in  its 
present  ruinous  condition,  and  has  a number  of 
deep  recesses,  like  the  Pelasgic  portals  at  Norba, 
in  Italy,  aud  is  formed  of  Btones,  some  of  which 
measure  15  ft.  in  length,  and  resembles  in  the 
greatness  of  its  dimensions  the  vast  Cyclopean 
wall  at  Samothrace,  illustrated  by  me  in  the 
Builder  by  a drawing  made  in  that  island.  In 
tumuli  near  this  old  city  evidences  of  cremation 
have  been  found.  There  are  other  widely 
different  but  equally  remarkable  structures,  but 
I confine  myself  in  this  paper  to  the  above.  In 
the  Island  of  Minorca  alone,  although  at  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  from  each  other,  and  with 
a range  of  mountains  between,  even  the  ex- 
tremely remote  and  all  the  intervening  remains 
of  this  kind  could  have  almost  instantaneous 
communication  with  each  other,  as  tested  by 
me  ; and  I believe  a careful  survey  of  the  dis- 
trict between  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  would 
show  that  either  by  ancient  barrows  or  natural 
heights,  communications  could  be  made  between 
these  places.  Excavations  near  these  structures 
have,  as  at  Stonehenge,  produced  Roman  re- 
mains, though  it  need  hardly  be  said  the  struc- 
tures are  not  Roman.  It  is,  however,  clear  they 
were  known  to  the  Romans.  One  very  curious 
point  arises  here.  In  the  Island  of  Minorca, 
near  to  the  great  port  (Mahon,  so  named  from  a 
Carthaginian  general  named  Mago),  the  stone 
tables  are  of  larger  dimensions,  more  careful 
workmanship,  and  apparently,  unlike  the  others, 
wrought  with  metal  tools,  although  the  conical 
structures  are  not  so  important.  They  have  all 
the  appearance  of  later  and  more  careful  con- 
struction, and  it  is  near  these  that  the  largest 
quantity  of  Roman  remains  have  been  found. 

With  the  politic  and  conciliatory  custom  of 
the  Romans  in  adopting  the  worship  of  the 
respective  localities  they  governed,  these  later 
stone  tables  appear  to  me  identified  as  restora- 
tions of  previously  existing  and  possibly  of 
then  decaying  monuments.  In  short,  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale,  of  altars,  or  deities,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  such  case  they  assume  the  precise  condi- 
tion of  the  more  vast  portion  of  Stonehenge. 
The  smaller  circle  and  the  two  small  trilithons 
dearly  show  the  nature  of  the  earlier  structure, 
and  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  looality  shows 
the  interest  the  Romans  felt  in  it.  The  prin- 
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ciple  of  wrought  - stone  monuments  is  not 
British,  still  less  so  the  mortise  and  tenon, 
though  the  latter  was  clearly  known  to  the  con- 
structors of  the  ancient  monuments  in  the  Medi- 
terranean islands  just  described,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  rude  stone  structures,  long  Bince 
removed,  in  Spain,  Africa,  or  Gaul,  may  have 
suggested  this  method  to  the  Romans. 

My  impression  is  that  as  the  Romans  consoli- 
dated their  power  by  alliance  with,  and  grant- 
ing freedom  to,  the  nobles  of  the  countries  they 
governed  ; as  they  considered  the  worship  of 
the  local  deities  of  other  lands  meritorious,  and 
no  abrogation  of  or  detraction  from  the  honours 
claimed  by  their  own  deities  of  Rome,  they 
could  Bhow  this  in  no  more  comprehensive  way 
than  by  restoration  or  augmentation  of  that 
temple  in  Britain  which  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  deceased  nobility  of  the  land,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  was  clearly  the  great  ward- 
mote or  gathering  - place  of  the  British  at 
Avebury. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  show,  both  in  the  mortise  and  tenon  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  vastness  of  the  stones  (those  of 
Stonehenge  are  smaller  than  the  great  mono- 
liths in  Brittany),  that  the  artificers,  or  at  least 
designers,  may  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin, 
the  monuments  of  the  Balears  being  Pelasgic 
of  the  oldest  type.  The  Pelasgi  were  a people 
with  whom  tbe  Phoenicians  were  in  communica- 
tion, and  all  the  features  of  Stonehenge  and 
Avebury  have  analogues  in  the  islands  between 
the  African  continent  and  Europe.  In  any  case 
that  Stonehenge  is  not  a purely  British  struc- 
ture is  clear. 

Dr.  James  Fergusson,  who  is  not  fond  of  attri- 
buting great  antiquity  to  any  monuments, 
allows  that  the  remains  on  these  islands  may  be 
coeval  with  the  period  of  the  Trojan  War. 
Having  repeatedly  examined  the  route  of  the 
ancient  traffic  in  tin  through  Gaul,  I feel  clear 
in  stating  that  they  seem  to  follow  a line  from 
Africa,  where  several  trilithons  exist,  by  the 
Atlautio  shore  and  islands  to  Britain  ; a trili- 
thon  being  found  on  the  coaBt  in  Brittany,  at 
St.  Nazaire,  and  one  in  the  lie  D’Ousessant. 
Dr.  Fergusson  admits  the  art  of  the  construc- 
tion (i.e.  the  design)  may  have  travelled  from 
Africa  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Wiltshire  ; in 
which  I think  he  is  right.  The  only  authors 
on  i hese  remains  are  the  Count  de  la  Marmora 
and  Don  Juan  Ramis.  The  former  states  that 
ill-health  prevented  his  examining  these 
monuments  except  in  a few  instances,  of  which 
he  gives  examples.  The  latter  does  not  even 
appear  to  me  to  have  made  personal  inspec- 
tions. To  these  facts  I attribute  the  very  in- 
correct drawings  and  deficiency  in  statements 
respecting  them.  The  only  two  Englishmen 
in  Majorca  — there  are  no  resident  English  in 
Minorca — were  the  British  Consul,  son  of  Dr. 
Mure,  the  writer  on  Greek  classical  history, 
and  Mr.  Waring,  an  engineer,  nephew  of  Mr. 
Waring,  the  antiquary.  The  latter,  in  making 
excavations,  had  found  some  curious  Roman 
re-mains,  but  neither  gentleman  had  investigated 
the  ancient  remains.  I received  great  kind- 
ness from  both,  and  much  assistance  from  Mr. 
Mure ; and  in  Minorca  from  several  of  the 
leading  families.  The  word  Talyots,  from  the 
Spanish  atal&ya,  watoh-tower,  is  admitted  by 
the  well-informed  on  the  island  to  be  a modern 
term  applied  to  these  structures  by  the  Minor- 
cans,  but  to  have  no  significance,  though  it 
seems  not  far  from  the  purpose.  My  investigations 
lead  me  to  believe  that  these  places  were  depots 
of  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  in  which  the 
Phoenicians  traded,  that,  in  short,  they  were  the 
great  depdts  of  Carthage,  though  probably 
established  long  before  the  settlement  of  that 
city.  The  cult  of  Astarte,  under  the  form  of 
the  crescent,  is  more  beautifully  illustrated  in 
Minorca  than  in  probably  any  other  place, 
while  the  numerous  taus  multiply  the  three- 
membered  cross  (T)  of  Tyre. 

I find  a quotation  from  Homer,  and  also 
from  Pindar,  which  I have  not  had  time  to 
verify,  that  there  was  a place  in  the  Balea- 
rides,  supposed  to  have  been  the  palace  of 
Saturn.  I can  imagine  no  place  more  suitable 
for  this  description  than  what  I have  called 
the  great  temple. 


Welsh.  Slate. — A bed  of  excellent  slate  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  near  Llanarmon, 
Mynydd  Mawr,  which  will  increase  the  Blate- 
producing  area  of  the  Tanat  Yalley  against  the 
time  when  a railway  shall  be  constructed  in 
that  direction. 


GLASTONBURY  ABBEY. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  President  of  the  Somer- 
setshire Archtoological  Society,  in  the  course  of 
his  iuaugural  address  to  the  members  of  that 
body  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  at  Glaston- 
bury on  the  17th  inst.,  elsewhere  mentioned,  said 
that  the  history  of  Glastonbury  was  the  history 
of  its  abbey.  Without  its  abbey  Glastonbury 
was  nothing.  The  history  of  Glastonbury  was 
not  as  the  history  of  York  or  Chester,  Lincoln 
or  Exeter;  it  was  not  as  the  history  of  Bristol, 
or  Oxford,  or  Norwich,  or  Coventry.  It  was 
not  the  stirring  history  of  a great  city  or  of  a 
great  military  post.  The  military,  the  muni- 
cipal, and  the  commercial  history  of  Glaston- 
bury might  be  written  in  a small  compass,  and 
it  would  very  largely  belong  to  modern  times. 
The  history  of  Glastonbury  was  a purely  eccle- 
siastical history,— a history  like  that  of  Wells 
and  Lichfield,  of  Peterborough  and  Crowland. 
Again,  unlike  tbe  history  of  Wells  and  Lichfield, 
but  like  that  of  Peterborough  and  Crowland,  it 
was  a purely  monastic  history.  No  one  who  had 
read  the  Great  Charter  should  fail  to  know  that 
there  had  been  bis'iops  of  Glastonbury  ; but 
Glastonbury  looked  upon  its  bishops  as  only 
momentary  intruders,  and  was  glad  to  pay  a 
great  price  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  even  the 
short  reign  of  the  bishops  did  not  affect  the 
purely  monastic  character  of  Glastonbury.  No 
one  ever  tried  at  Glastonbury,  as  was  tried  at 
Winchester,  Coventry,  and  Malmesbury,  to  dis- 
place the  monks  in  favour  of  secular  priestB. 
But,  again,  among  monastic  histories,  the  history 
of  Glastonbury  had  a character  of  its  own  which 
was  wholly  unique.  He  would  not  insult  its 
venerable  age  by  so  much  as  contrasting  it  with 
tbe  foundations  of  yesterday  which  arose  under 
the  influence  of  the  Cistercian  movement,  and 
which  had  covered  some  parts  of  England  with 
the  loveliest  of  ruins  in  the  loveliest  sites. 
Those  ruins  played  but  a small  pait,  indeed,  in 
the  history  of  this  Church  and  realm.  Glaston- 
bury was  something  more  than  Netley  and 
Tintern,  than  Rievaulx  and  Fountain’s;  but  it 
was  something  more,  again,  than  the  Benedictine 
houses  which  arose  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror,  his  house,  or  his  com- 
panions ; it  was  something  more  than  Selby  and 
Battle,  than  Shrewsbury  and  Reading.  It  was, 
in  its  own  special  aspect,  even  more  than  that 
royal  minster  of  St.  Peter,  which  came  to  sup- 
plant Glastonbury  as  the  burial-place  of  kings. 
Nay,  it  stood  out  distinct,  as  having  a special 
character  of  its  own,  even  among  the  great  and 
venerable  foundations  of  English  birth  which  were 
already  great  and  venerable  when  the  Conqueror 
came.  There  was  somethingat  Glastonbury  which 
there  was  not  at  Peterborough  cr  Crowland,  in 
the  two  minsters  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  two 
minsters  at  Winchester.  Those  were  the  works 
of  their  own  people  ; they  went  back  to  the  days 
of  their  ancient  kingship,  and  some  of  them  to 
the  days  of  their  earliest  Christianity — but  they 
went  no  further.  They  knew  their  beginnings, 
their  founders,  and  their  history ; their  very 
legends  did  not  dare  to  trace  up  their  historic 
foundations  beyond  the  time  of  their  coming 
into  this  island.  But  here,  in  Glastonbury,  alone 
among  the  great  churches  of  Britain,  they  in- 
stinctively felt  that  on  that  spot  the  name 
of  England  was  out  of  place.  They  walked 
with  easy  steps,  with  no  thought  of  any  impas- 
sable barrier,  from  the  realm  of  Arthur  into 
the  realm  of  Ina.  Here  alone  did  a legend 
take  upon  itself  to  go  up,  not  only  to  the 
beginning  of  English  Christianity,  but  to  the 
beginning  of  Christianity  itself.  Having  dwelt 
with  erudition  on  the  history  of  Glastonbury, 
Dr.  Freeman  passed  on  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  general  aspect  of  the  subject,  which,  he 
said,  directly  connected  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  buildings  with  the  peculiar  history  of  the 
place.  There  was  a special  character  about 
the  church — to  be  accurate  he  should  have  said 
churches — of  Glastonbury,  because  there  was  a 
special  character  about  its  history.  He  con- 
ceived that  there  was  a time  when  Glaston- 
bury was  a group  of  small  churches, — the  Celtic 
fashion  of  building  where  Roman  usage 
would  have  dictated  the  building  of  one  large 
church.  One  of  these,  the  oldest  and  most 
venerated,  the  old  church, — the  wooden  church, 
— lived  on,  and  by  living  on  stamped  the  build- 
ings of  Glastonbury  with  their  special  character. 
It  lived  on  to  be  the  scene  of  the  devotion  and 
the  bounty  of  Canute,  and  to  give  way  only  to 
the  loveliest  building  that  Glastonbury  could 
show,  the  jewel  of  Late  Romanesque  on  a small 
scale,  the  Western  Church,  corruptly  known 


Bince  the  fifteenth  century  as  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel.  That  church  represented  the  wooden 
basilica.  But  to  the  west  of  the  ancient  wooden 
church  there  arose  in  English  times  a church  of 
English  fashion,  a chapel  of  Btone.  The  wooden 
basilica  and  the  Church  of  St.  Dunstan  had  both 
perished, — not  a stick  was  left  of  one,  not  a stone 
of  the  other.  But  both  were  still  there  in 
a figure.  Each  had  its  representative.  The 
great  eastern  church  stood  for  the  stone  church 
of  English  Dunstan  ; the  lesser  western  ohapel 
stood  for  the  wooden  chapel  of  British  Gwrgen, 
or  more  likely  of  some  other  long  before  his  days. 
Had  the  two  vanished  churches  not  stood  there 
in  the  relation  in  which  they  did  stand  to  one 
another,  the  minster  of  Glastonbury  could  never 
have  put  on  a shape  so  unlike  that  of  any  other 
minster  in  England.  Nowhere  else  did  they 
find,  as  they  found  there,  two  churcheB, — two 
monastic  churches, — thrown  together,  indeed,  in 
after-times  into  one  continuous  building  with, 
out,  but  always  keeping  the  character  of  two 
wholly  distict  interiors;  for  nowhere  but  at 
Glastonbury  was  there  the  historical  state  of 
things  out  of  which  such  an  architectural 
arrangement  could  grow.  Nowhere  else  did  the 
church  of  the  Briton  live  on,  untouched  and 
reverenced,  by  the  side  of  the  church  of  the 
English. 

The  members  subsequently  visited  the  abbot’s 
kitchen.  Mr.  Parker  said  this  building  had 
been  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
he  believed  it  could  be  assigned  to  the  date  of 
Abbot  Breinton,  1335-41.  A friend  of  his  who 
had  looked  round  the  building  was  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  termed  the  abbot’s  kitchen, 
not  the  Abbey  kitchen.  If  they  had  known 
nothing  of  its  history  they  could  say  at  once  it 
was  a fourteenth  century  building.  The  striking 
point  was  the  louvre,  a very  common  feature  in 
the  common  kitchen ; but  here,  inside,  the 
arrangement  was  absolutely  unique,  and  he 
knew  of  no  place  where  there  were  three  or 
four  air  holes.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was 
Durham.  To  make  it  complete  there  ought  to 
be  four  chimneys  at  the  four  corners,  and  if  the 
visitors  wanted  to  see  something  like  that  they 
must  go  to  Exeter.  Another  peculiar  feature 
was  the  boards  by  which  they  could  close  one 
side ; many  of  these  were  remaining  at  the 
present  day.  If  the  four  corners  were  taken 
away  they  might  imagine  this  to  be  the  Chapter- 
house. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Durham,  who  was 
called  on  by  the  President,  said  in  every  great 
monastio  building  there  were  three  kitchens,  the 
monastic  kitchen  proper  being  connected  with  the 
refectory  in  which  the  monks  took  their  meals. 
In  Benedictine  buildings  the  kitchen  was  found 
outside  the  refectory.  In  Cistercian  buildings 
tho  refeotory,  instead  of  forming  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  ran  north  and  south  ; Buch  was  the 
Abbey  kitchen — a building  grouped  round  the 
quad.  Then  there  was  the  infirmary  kitchen, 
in  which  various  kinds  of  food  were  cooked;  and 
there  was  a third  kitchen,  the  abbot’s  kitchen, 
for  the  exercise  of  the  hospitality  of  the  abbots 
to  persons  outsite  the  monastery.  The  building 
before  them  he  had  no  doubt  was  the  abbot’s 
kitchen,  as  distinguished  from  the  Abbey 
kitchen. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  St.  Joseph’s 
Chapel,  which  occupies  the  extreme  west 
end  of  the  ruins.  This,  Baid  Mr.  Parker,  stands 
on  the  site  of  undoubtedly  the  first  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  as  distinguished  from  the  stone 
church  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  The  great  feature  of  it  was  that 
it  stood  clear  and  distinct  from  the  church  pro- 
per. Very  many  other  places  had  churches  and 
chapels  which  have  been  absorbed  by  the  main 
building.  Another  peculiar  feature  was  the 
crypt.  The  building  did  not  appear  to  have  had 
a crypt  originally,  but  it  appeared  to  him  there 
must  have  been  some  reason  for  carrying  the 
walls  down  so  far  as  to  allow  of  the  crypt  being 
formed.  He  thought  the  little  wooden  church 
was  at  a lower  level,  and  that,  disturbing  it  as 
little  as  possible,  the  architect  was  able  after- 
wards, in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  add  the 
crypt.  They  had  actually  lined,  almost 
veneered,  the  walls  when  they  inserted  tbe 
crypt,  so  that  not  one  vestige  of  the 
masonry  of  the  twelfth  century  was  to  be 
seen.  Some  details  in  tbe  mouldings  seemed 
to  show  it  was  made  at  two  periods,  the  first 
part  the  eastern,  the  second  the  western.  They 
had  Norman  zigzag  mouldings  carved  out  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  yet  they  had  the  great  feature 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  tooth. 

The  next  move  brought  the  party  to  the  place 
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where  the  big  tower  was,  and  there  Mr.  Parker 
pointed  out  that  this  large  church  was  like  most 
of  the  cathedrals,  but  not  filled  up  with  chapels. 
There  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  a good  cross 
churoh.  It  was  400  ft.  long,  and  very  well-pro- 
portioned. Mr.  Fowler  prooeeded  to  discuss  the 
place  of  the  high  altar,  and  Mr.  Neville  Gren- 
ville said  when  Professor  Willis  examined  the 
ruins  he  pointed  out  where  it  should  be,  and 
with  a orowbar  sounded  and  got  at  the  founda- 
tions. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  IN 
EAST  ANGLIA* 

The  week  of  the  excursion,  without  storm 
or  Bbowers  to  speak  of,  proved  well-chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  members  were  carried 
without  the  inoommodity  of  fierce  sunshine  by 
autumn  harvest-fields,  with  the  reapers  at  their 
work,  and  not  infrequently  made  to  realise  the 
existence  of  well-timbered  hedgerows  along  the 
margins  of  the  decent  roads  of  central  and 
Eastern  Norfolk.  A little  ceremony,  according 
to  old  custom,  took  place  before  the  dispersal, — 
this  year  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Lee,  the  president  for  the  session  1880-81.  The 
excursion  always  begins  the  work  of  a new 
session,  since  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  showed  so 
admirably  the  way  in  which  such  gatherings 
could  be  managed,  and  left  his  example  in  the 
memories  of  a sufficient  number  of  active  spirits 
who  were  all-unwilling  to  forget  the  lessons 
they  had  learnt,  and  who  could  put  them  to  use 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Mr.  Fowler  (of 
Louth)  received  due  thanks  for  his  lucid  descrip- 
tions of  many  of  the  buildings,  and  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose  for  acting  as  guide  very  pleasantly  on 
the  Walsingham  and  East  Barsham  day.  The 
clergy  showed  the  party  much  goodwill,  and 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Lee  Warner  at  Wal- 
singham may  also  be  mentioned,  and  the 
charming  guidance  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Lothian  through  and  around  her  wonderful 
house  at  Blickling. 

The  breaking-up  of  the  party — gathered  from 
many  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  from  thirteen 
counties,  in  fact,  London  supplying  the  largest 
contingent,  and  Ireland  the  next  largest — then 
set  in  with  vigour,  the  comfortable  head- 
quarters, the  Norfolk  Hotel,  in  St.  Giles-street, 
resuming  once  again  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 
Norwich  turned  out  by  no  means  so  bad  an 
excursion  - centre  as  croakers  might  have 
imagined.  It  is  true  that  by  some  odd  chance 
the  old  builders  hereabouts  omitted  to  recognise 
so  thoroughly  as  they  might  have  done  the  re- 
quirements of  an  Association  excursion.  They 
put  down  at  Norwich  itself  a goodly  store  of 
notable  work,  but  failed  to  fill  the  district  imme- 
diately adjoining,  as  such  well  - intentioned 
persons  would  have  done  without  fail  if  they 
had  known  all  that  was  in  the  womb  of  the 
future.  An  ideal  excursion  for  students  should 
include  some  interesting  town  or  city  as  head- 
quarters, and  a thorough  scouring  of  a district 
near  it,  girdled  by  a circle  struck  with  a radius 
of  some  fifteen  miles.  Then  the  vehicles  can 
leave  the  hotel-door  about  nine  in  the  morning 
and  keep  in  gentle  movement  from  village  to 
village, — making  a loop  at  the  end  and  coming 
back  by  another  road  between  six  and  seven  in 
the  evening.  After  several  days  of  this  kind  of 
exploration  a plentiful  hunting-ground  will  have 
been  well  traversed  in  every  direction,  and 
the  spoils  stored  in  note-books,  sketches,  aud 
memories.  Norwich  is,  however,  in  a figurative 
and  Pickwickian  sense,  an  oasis  in  a desert; 
and  thus  Mr.  Pink,  the  organising  secretary,  had 
to  deviate  from  traditions,  and  lead  the  party  by  a 
dozen  miles  of  rail  way  journey  out  and  home  again 
to  the  well-stocked  areas  in  which  they  were 
to  find  sport  and  take  pleasure  therein.  Such 
a leap  over  the  less-promising  twelve  mile3  to 
the  direct  north  of  Norwich  carried  everybody  to 
Aylaham  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  great  churches 
of  Aylsham,  Cawsr-on,  and  Salle,  and  the  church 
atid  hall  of  Blickling  were  reached  by  road.  On 
Wednesday  North  Walsham  became  the  starting- 
point  for  Trunch,  Knapton,  Edingthorpe,  and 
the  remains  of  Bromholm  (pronounced  Broome) 
Priory,  upon  the  sea  in  the  cliff  diatriotof  north- 
east Norfolk, — a longish  run  back  to  Worstead 
enabling  the  useful  though  lightly-spoken-of 
railway  to  do  service  again  on  returning. 
Turning  from  the  north  to  the  south-west, 
Wymondham  was  reached  by  rail;  and  by  cross- 
country routes,  Attleborough,  Great  Elliugham, 


* See  p.  229,  ante. 


Hingham,  and  Deopham  were  connected  in  a 
loop.  The  distriot  to  the  south-east  of  the 
head-quarters  had  been  proposed  for  another 
day,  as  it  affords  specimens  of  Norman  at 
Thwaite,  Hales,  Gillingham,  &o,,  a class  of 
work  not  furnished  in  suoh  plenty  by  the 
examples  selected  from  the  other  districts. 
The  very  characteristic  church  of  Beccles — 
a typical  East-Anglian  church  with  continuous 
clearstory,  no  chancel  arch,  with  nave  and 
aisles,  and  two-storied  south-poroh  of  rare  merit 
— would  have  been  visited  at  the  end  of  such  a 
day.  In  the  balance  now-a-days,  however, 
churoh  architecture  does  not  outweigh  civic  and 
domestic  work  of  merit ; and  a programme 
which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a work  of  art 
must  contain  a proper  share  of  Tudor  or  Stuart 
work,  and  non-ecclesiastical  work  will  be  re- 
garded with  favour.  Censorious  people,  who 
have  a bad  habit  of  seeing  part  of  a case,  have 
hinted  that  the  great  ohurch-restoring  move- 
ment has  gone  by, — that  town  churches  in  non- 
Gothic  styles  will  soon  be  en  regie,  and  that  the 
young  men  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
demands  which  buildings  for  trade  and  habita- 
tion will  make  upon  their  energies,  and  meeting 
half-way  the  promise  of  a future  which  is  to 
lead  a few  to  fame,  and  one  or  two  to  decent 
competency.  The  beautiful  brick-work  of  East 
Barsham  need,  however,  make  no  one  look 
shamefaoed  who  expresses  a wish  to  visit  it, 
and  a secretary’s  motives  in  arranging  for  a 
visit  need  not  be  subjected  to  very  severe 
analysis.  Near  by  it  the  Wells  and  Fakenbam 
Railway  now  runs,  and  visitors  are  not  so  rare  as 
in  the  days  when  Cotman  etched  the  fa9ade,  the 
gatehouse,  and  the  groups  of  gables  and 
chimneys,  and  Kepton  (iu  1811)  illustrated  them 
for  the  publications  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries ; or,  as  in  the  days  when  the  elder  Pugin 
devoted  a dozen  plates  to  them  in  his  “Exam- 
ples,” or,  as  in  still  more  recent  days — albeit, 
forty  years  ago — when  Mr.  Penrose  sketched, 
with  loving  care,  this  rare  brickwork  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century. 

We  must  be  contented  just  now  with  a 
general  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  excursion 
and  a note  of  the  districts  visited,  and  congra- 
tulate the  members  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation on  the  eleventh  excursion  which  they 
have  planned  and  carried  out.  As  it  happens 
that  activity  is  being  shown  in  visiting  the 
monuments  of  the  past  in  more  than  one  dis- 
trict,— and  it  is  possible  to  feel  compunction 
when  consuming  too  much  partridge, — conside- 
rations less  topographical  than  architectural  may 
be  agreeably  postponed  to  a future  number. 


THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

A good  deal,  as  it  seems  to  us,  will  depend  on 
the  results  of  the  approaching  Congress  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  at  Edinburgh.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  last  meeting  at  Manchester 
was  not  a very  successful  one,  in  regard  to  num- 
bers of  attendance  and  general  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  although  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  papers  and  discussions  was  fully  up  to  the 
usual  mark,  perhaps  beyond  it.  The  compara- 
tive non-success  of  the  meeting  was,  perhaps, 
the  more  remarked  because  it  had  been  thought 
that  Manchester,  more  than  most  places,  was  a 
peculiarly  advantageous  place  of  meeting,  where 
there  was  sure  to  be  a great  deal  of  interest  in 
many  of  the  subjects  considered,  as  well  as  a 
large  attendance.  We  believe,  however,  it 
was  well  understood  that  special  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  depression  of  trade  in  a 
manner  that  peculiarly  affected  Manchester, 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  rather  disappoint- 
ing result.  A really  successful  meeting  is  almost 
a necessity  now,  after  the  rather  flat  meetings  at 
Cheltenham  and  Manchester,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  if  a successful  meeting  cannot  be  realised 
in  Edinburgh  it  cannot  anywhere.  There  is 
everything  in  favour  of  the  rendezvous : a fine 
city,  a society  comprising  much  intellectual 
vigour,  and  the  probability  that  some  of  the 
questions  to  be  discussed  will  have  new  light 
thrown  on  them,  owing  to  the  different  point  of 
view  from  which  some  of  them  are  probably 
regarded  in  the  Scottish  capital,  as  compared 
with  that  which  is  taken  south  of  the  Tweed. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  should  pretty 
confidently  look  for  a good  meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh, such  as  will  give  a further  impetus  to  the 
Association  at  a critical  period  of  its  career. 

We  have  already  given  the  heads  of  discussion 


in  the  Health,  Economy,  and  Art  Departments. 
The  first  question  in  the  Hea'th  Section  is  one 
which  covers  a great  deal  of  ground,  and,  in 
fact,  is  concerned  with  the  whole  question  of  the 
administration  of  sanitary  legislation,  and  there- 
fore rightly  comes  first  on  the  list.  From  the 
question  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
division of  sanitary  areas  and  the  appointment 
of  sanitary  officials,  the  second  question  comes 
down  to  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
application  of  sanitary  legislation  to  existing 
buildings,  and  also  the  means  of  improving  their 
condition  with  due  regard  to  eoonomy  ; in  other 
words,  the  subject  includes  the  questions,  What 
is  it  best  to  do  to  Existing  Buildings,  and  How 
can  we  best  insure  its  being  done  ? This  com- 
bination of  two  objects  in  one  morning’s  sub- 
ject would  render  the  adequate  discussion  of  the 
question  a somewhat  complicated  affair,  and  it 
will  be  necessary,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  disentangled, 
to  keep  readers  of  papers  and  speakers  very 
close  to  the  point,  otherwise  the  discussion 
of  a question  so  framed  will  tend  to  run  a 
very  erratic  course.  We  Bhould  have  thought 
there  would  have  been  more  probability  of 
arriving  at  a satisfactory  and  definite  conclu- 
sion if  the  question  had  been  subdivided, 
and  the  latter  half  of  ic  made  the  subject 
of  No.  2 question ; and  the  first  half,  How 
to  apply  or  improve  legislation  for  buildings, 
considered  separately  as  speoial  question 
No.  3.  There  is  too  much  matter  in  the 
subject  to  be  fully  disposed  of  in  one  morning’s 
talking  if  it  is  to  be  gone  into  thoroughly.  The 
third  question,  as  arranged,  the  Means  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  Streams,  is  no 
doubt  a very  important  one,  so  important  and 
so  large  that  we  can  hardly  hope  it  will  be  fully 
o msidered  at  the  last  special  meeting,  which  is 
usually  shorter  and  less  fully  attended  than  the 
earlier  ones;  and  it  would  probably  be  much 
better  to  reserve  a power  of  adjourning  this  ques- 
tion for  future  consideration,  and  giving  the  two 
days  to  the  full  discussion  of  the  subjects  in- 
cluded under  the  second  special  question,  which 
ought  to  have  a peculiar  interest  for  Edinburgh, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  unsanitary  of 
cities. 

In  the  Art  Department,  the  first  subject,  in 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  a sohool  of  dra- 
matic art,  subsidised  either  by  private  or  publio 
funds,  is  one  which  takes  up  the  subject  which 
has  now  been  considered  at  two  separate  meet- 
ings of  the  Association, — at  Cheltenham,  where 
the  question  of  a National  Theatre  was  con- 
sidered, and  at  Manchester,  where  the  moral 
and  social  aspects  of  the  modem  drama  were 
the  Bubject  of  discussion  at  a very  full  and 
interesting  meeting.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  improvement  of  the  drama  is  arousing  so 
much  interest,  and  especially  that  it  does  so  in 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  a country  which  has 
certainly  not  been  hitherto  a favourable  soil  for 
dramatic  art.  The  second  question  in  the  Art 
Section,  the  possible  or  probable  advantage  of 
reviving  “the old  system  of  master  and  pupils” 
in  artistic  education,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
development  of  historical  art  in  the  country, 
may  lead  to  some  interesting  conversation,  espe- 
cially if  some  of  the  artists  will  give  us  their 
views  on  the  subject,  but  we  very  much  doubt 
if  it  can  lead  to  anything  practical.  Suppose 
the  meeting  decide  in  favour  of  “ the  old 
system  of  master  and  pupils,”  will  that  either 
induce  any  one  painter  to  take  pupils,  or  induce 
the  Academy  to  close  their  school  ? We  do  not 
believe  that  any  system  is  in  fault,  or  that  an 
old  system  can  bo  deliberately  revived  with  any 
good  effect.  If  a large  proportion  of  our  leading 
painters  were  induced  definitely  to  try  the 
atelier  system,  it  would  only  be  a kind  of  arti- 
ficial pose,  adopted  with  the  view  of  seeing 
whether  such  an  experiment  would  make  a 
revived  historical  art ; and  we  have  certainly 
no  belief  that  it  would.  The  use  of  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  to  elicit  opinions,  and  awaken 
interest  in  the  subject  of  artistic  education,  but 
it  can  hardly  lead  to  anything  definite. 

The  final  question  in  the  Art  Section,  How 
cau  the  Musical  Education  of  the  Middle-olasses 
be  Improved  ? may  be  a very  practical  one,  if 
rightly  handled.  It  eh )uld  be  remembered 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
subject.  Music  may  be  regarded-  merely  as  a 
means  of  providing  a little  innocent  recreation 
for  the  family  circle,  or  as  the  study  of  a great  art 
of  expression  in  souud.  Those  who  regard  it  in 
the  former  light  are  quite  content  if  people  learn 
enough  to  amuse  them,  and  some  of  the  apostles 
of  this  social  view  of  music  have  invented,  and 
are  continually  urging,  the  use  of  certain  speoial 
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methods  of  notation,  &c.,  whereby  the  learner 
may  be  taken  a certain  distance  with  less 
trouble  than  in  learning  the  ordinary  notation — 
but  only  a certain  distance.  Those  who  take 
the  larger  artistic  view  of  the  Bubject  know 
that  it  is  a far  greater  gain  in  the  long  run  for 
any  one  to  master  the  language  in  which  the 
whole  of  music  is  written,  than  to  learn  a 
little  corner  of  it  only  by  any  back-stairs 
method.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion have  recently  adopted  this  view,  and  ruled 
that  the  full  grant  for  musical  education  should 
only  be  given  for  those  who  have  learned  the 
established  notation.  They  have  taken,  we 
believe,  a wise  step,  in  opposition  to  a great 
deal  of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  up- 
holders of  pet  theories,  and  we  hope  the  Art 
Seotion  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  will 
strengthen  their  hands,  and  not  make  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  the  occasion  of  recom- 
mending any  patent  nostrums  of  musioal  educa- 
tion. 


the  spot  was  greater  than  the  conditions  of  the 
line  warranted,  and  that  the  brake  power  was 
totally  inadequate.  The  jury  added  the  recom- 
mendation that  special  instructions  as  to  speed, 
&c.,  Bhould  be  issued  in  cases  of  all  curves  and 
crossings  at  all  corresponding  with  the  one  at 
Wennington ; and  that  a more  complete  inspec- 
tion, by  a duly-authorised  person,  should  imme- 
diately follow  upon  any  alteration  of  levels,  &c., 
made  by  platelayers.  They  further  added  that 
crossings  and  guard  rails  on  curves  should 
receive  special  attention.  This  is  the  applica- 
tion, in  one  especial  instance,  of  the  rule  of 
which  we  have  urged  the  general  necessity. 
When  we  find  that  an  assistant  engineer,  on 
being  asked  by  the  Coroner  at  Berwick  on  the 


19th  current,  “ At  what  distance  would  a train 
without  brakes  be  drawn  up  ? ” replied  that  “He 


ANOTHER  RAILWAY  COLLISION. 

A collision  occurred  in  the  Bleamoor  Tunnel, 
near  Ribblehead  Station,  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, on  the  19th  current,  by  which,  fortunately, 
no  one  was  seriously  injured,  but  which  narrowly 
escaped  being  one  of  the  most  frightful  cata- 
strophes that  has  occurred  on  any  English  line. 

If  auy  thing  could  add  terror  to  the  calamity  of 
the  dashing  together  of  two  trains,  it  is  that 
it  should  occur  in  a tunnel.  The  serious  cha- 
racter of  the  collision  in  question  is  also  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  immediate  cause, — 
or  rather  an  immediate  oause,  was  the  failure 
of  an  air-brake.  The  machinery  of  the  brake 
by  some  means  or  other  got  out  of  order,  and 
the  train  was  stopped  by  this  unwelcome 
automatic  action  in  the  tunnel.  The  Pullman 
express  was  due  in  a very  short  time,  and  was 
soon  heard  entering  the  tunnel.  One  of  the 
guards  of  the  arrested  train  ran  back  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  placed  fog-signals 
on  the  line.  Owing  to  this  the  driver  of  the 
Pullman  train  put  on  his  brakes,  but  not  in  time 
to  stop  before  he  came  in  collision  with  the 
guard’s  van  of  the  preceding  train.  This  was 
completely  smashed  by  the  blow ; one  of  the 
carriages  was  also  much  damaged,  and  thrown 
off  the  line,  as  was  also  the  engine  of  the  Pull- 
man train.  But  for  the  notice  given  by  the  fog- 
signals,  the  oatastrophe  would  have  been  terrible 
indeed. 

It  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  remarked  that 
the  brake-power  proved,  in  this  instance,  a source 
of  danger.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  but  for  the  brake-power  in  the  following 
train,  the  mishap  would  have  been  of  tenfold 
amount.  The  question  as  to  which  is  the  best 
system  of  brake  is  one  on  which  the  occurrence 
may,  indeed,  throw  some  light.  The  possibility 
of  a brake  being  so  deranged  as  to  stop  a train 
in  full  course  is  a very  serious  one.  But  the 
point  is  not  one  that  throws  any  doubt  on  the 
importance  of  full  and  readily-available  brake- 
power.  It  only,  indeed,  enforces  that  necessity. 

There  is,  however,  a more  serious  question  in 
this  particular  case.  The  improvement  in  safety 
whioh  has  of  late  been  so  happily  remarked  on 
our  railways  is  mainly  due  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  block  system.  Without  under- 
valuing the  brake,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its 
utility  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  efficient 
working  of  the  block  system.  In  the  present 
case,  the  proper  use  of  that  system,  and  the 
proper  observance  of  the  rules  for  working  the 
line,  would  have  prevented  the  collision.  It  is 
the  rule  that  a train  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  tunnel  until  the  preceding  train  has  got  clear 
out  of  it.  Whose  fault  it  was  that  the  rule  in 
the  present  case  was  broken  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ascertain.  It  is  obvious  that;  the  safety  of 
passengers  is  quite  illusory  if  the  regulations  on 
which  it  depends  may  be  thus  neglected.  The 
train  broke  down  half-way  in  the  tunnel.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  signal  that  it  had  left  the 
tunnel  should  have  been  given.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  unpardonable  that  the 
Pullman  train  should  have  been  allowed  to  enter, 
and  to  enter,  moreover,  at  the  usual  speed.  A 
thorough  investigation — first  of  the  neglect  of 
rule,  and  secondly  of  the  character  of  the  brake 
used,  and  the  nature  of  its  disarrangement — is 
imperatively  demanded. 

We  may  add  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in 
the  Wennington  accident  is  in  full  accordance 
with  the  warnings  we  have  given  on  the  subject 
of  the  education  of  the  workman.  The  verdict 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  speed  of  the  train  at 


could  not  tell,”  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  prac- 
tical technical  education  is  not  in  a satisfactory 
condition.  It  iB  to  be  hoped  that  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  the  escape  of  the  19th  inst.  will 
not  diminish  the  care  with  which  the  lesson  thus 
afforded  is  laid  to  heart.  We  hope  that  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  guard  who  applied  the 
fog-signals  will  not  be  unrewarded, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Somersetshire. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archeological  Society  was  held  at 
Glastonbury  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman.  The 
Council,  in  their  report  (read  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Turner,  secretary),  after  expressing  regret  at 
the  death  of  the  late  president  of  the  Society 
(the  Rev.  Precentor  Meade),  stated  that  the 
Society  had  maintained  its  position  as  regarded 
numbers,  which  were  nearly  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  Council,  however,  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Society, 
and  were  forced,  from  want  of  funds,  to  abstain 
from  helping  many  undertakings  and  making 
many  acquisitions  which  would  be  of  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  local  knowledge.  Through  the 
intervention  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents  (Mr. 
W.  Long,  of  Wrington),  the  Council  had  the 
opportunity  of  buying  for  1001.  the  interesting 
and  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  books, 
&c.,  relating  to  the  county  of  Somerset,  made 
by  Mr.  Serel,  of  Wells.  An  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions for  this  purpose  had  produced  the  sum  of 
85J.  A committee  appointed  by  the  Society  had 
been  enabled  by  private  subscription  to  make 
extensive  excavations  at  Penpits,  and  the  result 
of  the  investigation  was  embodied  in  a report  in 
the  volume  of  proceedings  for  the  year.  The 
President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address, 
Borne  passages  of  whioh  wo  print  on  another 
page.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  thanked  the  president  for  his 
discourse,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  spoke  in  terms  of 
eulogy  of  the  address.  Mr.  J.  Parker  then  read 
a paper  on  Glastonbury  Abbey.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Abbey  buildings, — the  Abbey  Church, 
kitchen,  barn,  and  tor, — were  visited.  In  the 
evening  at  half-past  six  there  was  a public 
dinner  at  the  George  Hotel,  and  at  half-past 
eight  a public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  when  papers  were  read.  During  the 
year  several  donations,  including  some  bronze 
implements,  had  been  made  to  the  museum. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  at  Glastonbury  was 
resumed  on  the  18th  inst.,  when  a meeting  was 
held  in  the  Town-hall,  at  which  papers  were 
read  on  “ An  Ancient  Plankway  at  Shapwick,” 
by  Mr.  Dymond,  and  remarks  thereon  were 
made  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Winwood,  and  others.  The  society  then  visited 
the  different  places  of  historic  interest,  including 
the  hospital  in  Magdalene-street,  the  hospital 
chapel  at  the  rear  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  St. 
Benedict  Church,  and  St.  John’s  Church.  After 
luncheon  there  was  an  excursion  through  the 
neighbourhood.  The  first  halt  was  made  at  Meare, 
where  a building  which  was  originally  the  resi- 
dence of  the  keeper  of  the  fisheries  under  the  abbot, 
an  office  of  considerable  importance  in  Catholic 
times,  was  visited.  At  the  Manor  House,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  T.  Look,  a very  fine  hall,  60  ft. 
in  length,  was  inspected ; and  at  the  parish 
church  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt  stated  that  the  chancel 
was  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  After  driving 
to  Shapwick,  the  party  inspected  the  Manor- 
house  and  the  church,  and  visited  on  the  return 
journey  the  Abbot’s  Manor-house  at  Sharpham, 
once  the  residence  of  Fielding,  the  novelist.  On 
the  19th,  the  society  visited  the  earthwork  at 
Ponter’s  Ball,  where  the  fosse  is  still  visible. 
At  West  Pennard  Church  is  a remarkable  octa- 


gonal tower  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a 
fine  west  window.  The  side  of  the  tower  had 
been  faced  for  the  convenience  of  the  parishioners 
playing  tennis  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  | 
inside  of  this  church  appeared  to  have  been  ex-  ! 
tensively  recast  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VII.  West  i 
Bradley  Church  was  described  as  of  the  time  of  I 
Henry  IV.,  and  contained  a ourious  chancel  roof  I 
and  windows  of  the  domestic  character,  and  the  i 
Norman  font  was  well  worth  notice.  Near  here 
was  an  anoient  tump  or  barrow.  At  Baltons- 
borough  Church  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt  pointed  out 
that  the  nave  was  broad  and  without  aisles,  and 
that  there  was  an  exceedingly  good  gable  cross. 
The  old  oak  benches,  with  fifteenth-century 
mouldings,  were  looked  upon  with  interest. 
Here  is  a curious  stool  of  repentance.  Barton 
St.  David  Church  was  remarkable  for  its  octa- 
gonal tower,  and  its  chancel  arch  of  the  time  of  i 
Henry  III.  Butleigh  Church  was  next  inspected,  ! 
and  the  society  was  entertained  at  tea  at  But- 
leigh Court,  the  beautiful  residence  of-  Mr. 
Neville- Grenville.  The  society  finished  its  pro- 
ceedings by  a visit  to  Street  Lias  Quarries. 

Essex. — The  annual  meeting  and  excursion  of 
the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  recently  took 
place,  Saffron  Walden  being  the  locale.  Ihe 
annual  report,  read  by  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  called 
attention  to  the  frequent  loss  and  destruc- 
tion of  sepulchral  monuments  and  painted  glass 
during  the  progress  of  modern  church  restora- 
tion. The  last  Journal  of  the  Society  contained 
a record  of  the  abstraction  of  valuable  (four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  century)  glass  from  Rochford 
Church.  Some  years  ago  a much  larger  quantity 
was  removed  from  the  Churches  of  North  Ocken- 
don  and  South  Shoebury;  while  the  record  of  the 
loss  of  sepulchral  monuments  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  forty  years  is  much  larger 
and  far  more  serious,  and,  were  a catalogue  pre- 
pared, would  prove  somewhat  startling.  There 
are  reports  of  churches  where  the  whole  of  the 
sepulchral  slabs  have  been  buried.  Such  i3 
stated  to  bo  the  fate  of  the  memorial  of  Strype, 
the  historian.  Recently  the  attention  of  the 
Council  has  been  called  by  public  correspon- 
dence to  similar  losses  at  South  Weald,  one  of 
the  abstracted  brasses  having  been  publicly 
advertised  by  a private  possessor.  This,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  restored,  and  the  present  vicar  ■ 
has  signified  to  the  Council  his  desire  to  replace 
any  that  can  be  recovered.  The  historical  value  i 
of  Bepulchral  heraldry  and  inscriptions  cannot  . 
easily  be  over-rated.  They  serve  as  ready 
indices  of  names  and  dates  to  the  public  records,  , 
and  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
their  sole  aid,  and  are  daily  depending  upon 
them.  The  existence  of  such  a learned  society 
as  the  Harleian  alone  proclaims  their  import- 
ance to  the  historical  genealogist.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Pritchett,  architect,  and  others  endorsed  these 
remarks.  It  was  decided  to  hold  next  year’s 
meeting  at  Chipping  Ongar.  The  parish  church 
was  described  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S. A. ; 
and  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  having  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Notes  on  an  Ancient  Cemetery  at 
Saffron  Walden,”  a visit  was  paid  to  Audley 
End,  by  permission  of  Lord  Braybrooke. 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  MEDLEY. 

Notwithstanding  the  prosaio  nature  of  our 
every  - day  life,  there  lingers  amongst  the 
members  of  the  profession  and  the  friends  of 
architectural  art  a strong  regard  for  what  may 
be  termed  romantic  and  picturesque  architec- 
ture. Of  the  former  class  there  are  several 
leading  architects  who  work  in  this  style,  pro- 
ducing some  most  charming  half  - timbered 
domestic  buildings,  with  quaint  chimney-stacks, 
and  studied  irregularities. 

Of  the  purely  picturesque  style,  many  of  the 
“ Queen  Anne,”  or  “ Free  Classic  ’ buildings 
are  good  examples.  Whilst  admiring  the 
beauties  of  this  class  of  work,  our  better  under- 
standing will  not  permit  us  to  subscribe  to  that 
excessive  indulgence  in  architectural  patchwork 
which  is  characteristic  of  some  recent  struc- 
tures. We  cannot  approve  of  the  desire  to  ape 
antiquity ; to  make  a new  house  look  like  the 
“ patchwork  of  centuries,”  with  all  the  quaint 
conceits  of  Mediaeval  buildings,  not  growing  out 
of  necessities,  but  Btuck  on. 

Many  of  our  architects  can  and  do  produce 
good  substantial  nineteenth -century  edifices, 
characteristic  of  modern  requirements,  modern 
advancement,  and  modern  thought,  while 

“ Some  by  old  (forms)  to  fame  have  made  pretencej 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  an  endeavour 
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MONUMENT  ERECTED  AT  VILLE  D’AVRAY,  FRANCE,  IN  MEMORY  OF  COROT. 


has  been  made  to  incorporate  some  of  tbe  pecu- 
liarities of  style  advocated  by  several  architects 
whose  works  are  prompted  by  adoration  for  the 
romantic,  picturesque,  and  antiquated.  The 
drawing  is  intended  to  display  the  vagaries 
sometimes  indulged  in,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  conveys  a not  untruthful  representation  of 
what  a building  might  ultimately  become  with 
the  varied  additions  of  several  generations. 

Whatever  may  be  its  merits  as  a drawing  and 
fanciful  composition,  the  author  of  it  desires  it 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a warning  against  the 
too-free  indulgence  of  individual  whim,  con- 
stituting, as  it  does,  a gentle  satire  upon  de- 
signs, whereof  it  may  be  said, — 

“ Such  labour'd  nothings,  in  so  strange  a style, 

Amaze  the  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile.” 

Jas.  Geo.  Buckle. 


COROT’S  MONUMENT. 

In  May  last,  as  we  mentioned  at  the  time,  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Corot,  the  French 
landscape-painter,  was  set  up  at  Ville  d’Avray. 
The  body  of  the  artist  rests  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  La  Chaise,  where  there  is  a fitting  tomb. 
The  monument  we  illustrate  is  set  up  on  a 
triangle  of  turf  near  the  late  residence  of  the 
master.  An  inclosure  of  trees  isolates  it  from 
some  neighbouring  houses  which  form  the  ter- 
mination of  Ville  d’Avray,  and  affords  a fitting 


background  for  the  structure.  It  is  wholly  of  j 
white  marble,  and  takes  the  shape  of  a foun- 
tain. On  the  face  of  the  main  block  is  a medal- 
lion of  Corot,  by  M.  Geoffroy  Dechaume,  and  in 
the  tympanum  of  the  small  pediment  that  sur-  j 
mounts  it  is  a dove  in  bas-relief  above  these  ; 
words,  “ Veri  diligentia.” 


CREWKERNE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  now  being  erected  under  a 
scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  will 
take  the  place  of  the  old  Bchool-buildings,  the 
foundation  of  which  dates  from  about  the  year 
1499. 

The  present  buildings,  situate  close  to  the 
church,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  ! 
afforded  no  scope  for  extension  or  improvement,  i 
and  the  governors  resolved  to  acquire  a fresh  I 
site.  The  spot  selected  is  just  outside  the  town 
on  the  road  to  Veovil,  and  is  perhaps  as  fine  a ' 
site  as  could  be  obtained  in  any  locality,  includ- 
ing splendid  views  of  tbe  surrounding  country  ; 
and  the  buildings  will  form,  when  completed,  a 
prominent  feature  from  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway  as  the  town  is  approached. 

The  school  is  designed  to  accommodate  about 
sixty  boarders  and  ninety  day  boys,  and  is 
arranged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  extension.  The 
master’s  house  is  entirely  self- contained,  the 
dormitories  being  arranged  over  the  school, 


class-rooms,  &c.,  with  bedrooms  for  the  assistant- 


masters  adjoining. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  sick  and  con- 


valescent and  matron’s  and  nurse’s  rooms,  and 
a detached  building  for  infectious  cases  is  to  be 
erected. 

The  baths,  lavatories,  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  provided  for  in  a distinct  block  out- 
side the  main  building,  attached  by  a lobby  whh 
cross  ventilation,  and  arranged  on  sanitary 
principles. 

There  is  a large  basement  for  cellarage, 
and  a laundry  and  fives  courts,  plunge-bath,  &c., 
are  to  form  part  of  the  scheme.  The  recreatiou 
grounds  are  of  large  extent. 

The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  a well  sunk 
on  the  site  to  a depth  of  100  ft.,  and  the  drainage 
will  be  connected  with  the  main  drainage  of  the 
town. 

The  buildings  are  being  constructed  of  Crew- 
kerne  stone,  with  dressings  of  Ham  Hill,  and 
the  roofs  are  to  be  of  slate.  All  inside  wood- 
work is  to  be  of  pitch-pine,  varnished. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  John  Giles  & 
Gough,  of  Craven-street,  Charing-cross,  London, 
whose  designs  were  selected  in  competition. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  Trevena,  of  Plymouth, 
whose  contract  amounts  to  between  6,0001.  and 
7,0001.  He  is  rapidly  carrying  out  the  works, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Mansel,  the  clerk 
of  works.  It  is  hoped  that  the  buildings  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  in  twelve  months. 
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VICARAGE  HOUSE,  CUDHAM. Mb.  Charles  Inees,  Architect. 
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NEW  HOUSE  AT  CUDHAM,  NEAR 
SEVENOAKS. 

The  house  illustrated  in  our  present  number 
has  recently  been  erected,  as  a residence  for  the 
Yicar  of  Cudham,  by  Mr.  Sampson  Copestake, 
the  patron  of  the  living.  It  is  built  on  an  ele- 
vated site  at  the  back  of  the  church,  and  com- 
mands extensive  views  of  the  country  for  miles 
round.  Owing  to  the  situation  being  so  much 
exposed,  the  external  walls  are  built  bollow, 
connected  together  with  bonding  bricks  ; and 
they  are  faced  with  white  gault  bricks  from 
Dunton  Green,  and  red  brick  arches  and  bands. 
The  oriel  window,  front  doorway,  chimneys  and 
other  dressings  are  of  red  and  white  terra  cotta, 
from  Messrs.  Johnson’s  Works,  Ditchling,  Sussex, 
who  also  supplied  a great  part  of  the  red 
bricks.  The  central  hall  is  two  stories  in 
height,  lighted  from  the.  top  by  a lantern  light, 
with  a gallery  on  the  first  floor  from  which  the 
bedrooms  open.  Stabling  and  farm-buildings 
are  built  at  a short  distance  from  the  house,  and 
correspond  in  style;  also  a gardener’s  cottage 
overlooking  the  walled  kitchen-garden. 

The  works  were  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Innes,  architect,  of  Queen-street,  City ; Mr. 
Read  acting  as  clerk  of  works.  Mossrs.  Payne 
& Balding,  builders,  of  Bromley,  Kent,  executed 
the  foundations  and  basement  story  of  the 
house,  the  gardener’s  cottage,  and  the  boundary 
walls.  Mr.  Deards,  of  Webber-row,  Blackfriars, 
built  the  superstructure  of  the  house ; Messrs. 
Simpson  & Sons  executed  the  tile  pavings,  and 
Messrs.  Homfray  & Co.  the  pneumatic  bells. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works,  including 
stables,  gardener’s  cottage,  and  walls,  is  about 
9,000J.  


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  DEYIZES. 

In  the  account  which  we  published  last  week 
(p.  229)  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  three 
days  of  this  conference,  we  mentioned  that  on 
the  opening  day  the  visitors  inspected  the 
churches  and  Castle  of  Devizes.  At  St.  John’s 
Church,  after  examining  the  outside  of  the 
structure,  the  party  seated  themselves  in  the 
nave  whilst  the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Hart  Burges, 
D.D.,  read  a paper  on  the  origin  and  architec- 
tural points  of  the  edifice.  He  said  it  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Norman 
architecture  that  existed;  the  chancel,  tower, 
and  transept  were  built  about  the  same  time  as 
the  castle,  and  probably  by  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  whose  beautiful  structures  were  the 
wonder  of  the  age.  So  solidly  were  his  courses 
of  stone  laid  together  that  his  contemporary, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  had  said  that  the  stones 
looked  like  one  block  of  masonry.  The  tower 
was  perfect  in  construction,  and  the  inside  was 
covered  with  the  most  florid  intersecting  Nor- 
man arches.  The  chancel  he  hoped  to  improve 
ere  long  by  altering  the  painting  which  existed 
there,  but  before  that  was  done  he  intended  to 
place  a coloured  window  over  the  west  door. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock  returned  thanks  to  Dr. 
Burges  for  his  paper.  He  said  the  churches  in 
Wiltshire  were  very  different  from  those  which 
they  visited  last  year  in  Norfolk,  and  were 
nearly  all  of  cruciform  type.  He  differed  a 
little  from  Dr.  Burges  as  to  the  age  of  the 
church.  He  thought  that  in  the  troubled  times 
during  which  Bishop  Roger  lived  they  would 
not  have  had  time  for  building  such  a structure. 
He  thought  between  1152  and  1160  was  the 
time  in  which  the  church  was  built.  Under  the 
tower  there  were  pointed  arches  on  the  narrow 
sides,  and  semicircular  arches  on  the  longer 
Bides.  They  did  not  know  of  pointed  arches 
being  used  earlier  than  1150.  It  was  a very  rare 
thing  to  see  a tower  which  was  not  square.  He 
only  knew  of  two  or  three  in  the  South  of 
England  besides  this  one. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  and  then  to  Devizes  Castle. 

At  the  evening  meeting  in  the  Town-hall,  on 
Tuesday,  the  17th,  the  first  paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  Stevens,  on  “The  Discovery  of  Palasolithic 
Flint  Implements,  with  Mammalian  Remains,  in 
the  Reading  Drift.”  Dr.  Stevens  said  he  had  well 
examined  the  drifts  at  Ealing,  Ealing  Dean,  and 
Acton,  but  had  never  found  so  many  and  such 
interesting  implements  as  at  Reading.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1879,  he  visited  the  north  side  of  the 
Reading  valley,  but  had  not  found  anything.  In 
the  following  month  he  searched  in  the  south 
side,  and  there  found  a very  interesting  hatchet 
and  a curious  pointed  tool.  He  next  examined 


the  Grovelands,  Redlands,  and  Westlands  drifts, 
and  in  the  latter  found  a splendid  hatchet  of 
quartzite.  Of  the  implements  some  were  not 
worn,  and  could  not  have  travelled  far ; while 
others  were  water- worn,  and  must  have  been 
washed  down  from  the  higher  levels.  On  the 
6th  of  February,  1880,  he  found,  5 ft.  down  in 
the  greensand,  part  of  a mammoth’s  bone,  and 
also  a well-pointed  instrument.  This  was  an 
important  disoovery,  and  established  the  fact 
that  the  deposits  were  made  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  the  mammoth  and  the  race  of  men  who 
made  the  instrument  were  contemporaneous. 
Near  the  same  spot  he  found  also  a bone  of  a 
carnivorous  animal,  which  proved  that  lions  and 
other  tropical  ^animals  then  inhabited  these 
regions,  but  were  driven  southward,  before  the 
intermediate  seas  had  been  formed,  to  reach  the 
more  congenial  climate  of  Africa.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  the  inhabitants  were  a race  of 
fishers,  like  the  Esquimaux,  who  were  driven  by 
the  floods  and  ice  of  winter  to  seek  the  higher 
lands.  This  would  account  for  the  finding  of 
similar  flint  implements  in  the  higher  districts, 
and  which  the  pick  and  shovel  of  1880  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  light.  Dr.  Stevens  was 
warmly  thanked  for  his  interesting  paper,  and 
Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  said  he  should  like  to 
ask  him  if  he  had  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
time  and  the  physical  character  of  the  men  who 
lived  at  that  time.  Dr.  Stevens  observed  that 
Sir  John  Lubbock  had  said  the  skulls  of  those 
men  were  smaller  than  now.  With  the  progress 
of  civilisation  the  skulls  had  been  enlarged. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton, 
F.S.A.,  on  “ The  Ethnology  of  Wiltshire  as  illus- 
trated by  its  Place-names.”  Mr.  Picton  said  j 
he  proposed  to  consider  what  light  the  study 
of  place-names  would  throw  upon  the  nature 
of  districts  and  the  style  of  man.  Hitherto 
most  astounding  guesses  had  been  made  as  to 
the  meanings  of  names  and  words  hung  to- 
gether on  account  of  the  merest  superficial 
resemblance.  It  was  only  lately  that  anything 
like  a systematic  way  of  going  to  work  had 
been  established.  Names  of  places  were  often 
derived  from  their  geological  nature  or  from 
their  geographical  position.  In  the  northern 
counties  the  names  were  of  Norwegian  deriva- 
tion, and  in  the  weBt  Celtic.  In  Wilts  they 
were  nearly  all  'Anglo-Saxon.  Places  were 
often  really  described  in  the  affixes,  and  these 
qualified  by  their  prefixes,  thus — “ Winter- 
bourne,”  &c.  It  was  often  supposed  that  the 
ancient  Britons  were  the  aborigines  of  this 
country,  but  they  were  really  only  immigrants. 
No  county  was  richer  in  pre-historic  remains 
than  Wiltshire.  They  had  the  primitive  pit 
dwellings,  the  barrows,  and  later  on  the  splen- 
did monuments  of  Avebury,  Silbury,  and  Stone- 
henge. Many  Wiltshire  names,  such  as 
“ Kennett,”  were  utterly  inexplicable.  Some 
places,  as  Longstreet,  Stratford,  &c.,  were  so 
called  from  the  Saxon  “ straet,”  a Roman  road. 
The  Romans  came  to  Wiltshire  about  fifty  years 
after  their  landing  in  Kent.  The  name  Wans- 
dyke  was  from  the  Saxon  god  “ Woden.”  The 
name  Devizes  was  from  “ Gastra  ad  divisse  ” 
the  “ camp  at  the  division  ” of  three  manors 
which  then  existed. 

At  a meeting  in  the  Town-hall,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  18th,  Mr.  Brock  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Discovery  of  a Yiking’s  Ship  in  Norway.”  He 
said  they  were  now  assembled  in  a district 
remarkable  for  its  numerous  tumuli  and  ancient 
monuments.  Each  of  the  barrows  on  the 
downs  was  the  burying-place  of  a family  who 
had  wished  to  lie  near  the  great  temples  of 
Stonehenge  or  Avebury.  In  a county  where  the 
interments  of  ancient  people  are  so  diverse,  he 
needed  no  apology  for  broaching  the  subject 
of  a remarkable  discovery  recently  made  in  a 
distant  country.  It  related  to  one  of  the  for- 
midable sea  kings  who  were  then  the  terror  of 
our  Saxon  forefathers,  and  one  of  a race  whose 
bones  may  yet  be  found  on  our  soil,  having 
fallen  before  the  English  in  battle.  This  dis- 
covery might  be  compared  with  the  discovery 
of  a ship  at  Dundalk,  in  1785.  There  were 
some  differences,  however,  in  the  construction 
of  the  two  ships.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  ships  were  used  for  sepulchral  pur- 
poses, for  ancient  naval  heroes  were  often  buried 
in  their  ships,  with  their  spears  and  accoutre- 
ments. King  Trotho  II.,  of  Denmark,  made  a 
law  that  if  any  admiral  died  he  should  be 
buried  in  his  own  ship,  as  also  should  the  prin- 
cipal commanders.  The  ancient  Saga  writers 
said  that  many  heroes  were  buried  in  their  own 
ships.  In  1852  the  first  vessel  of  the  kind  was 
found.  In  1863  another  was  discovered,  and  in 


1867  another,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Christiania. 
The  one  just  found  enabled  them  to  tell  positively 
the  manner  in  which  the  Norsemen  were  buried. 
Near  the  little  village  of  Sandefjord  there  was 
a legend  to  the  effeot  that  a sea  king  was  buried 
near,  and  that  lights  might  sometimes  be  seen 
near  the  grave.  On  examination,  a buried  ship 
was  found,  supported  by  timber  logs,  at  about 
5,000  ft.  from  the  sea,  though  probably  the  water 
was  then  nearer.  The  figure-head  was  beauti- 
fully carved,  and  represented  a dragon,  which 
was  the  usual  figure-head  on  Yiking  ships. 
Three  small  boats  were  found,  and  some  oars 
beautifully  carved.  In  front  of  the  mast  was 
the  burial-ohamber.  In  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel  some  bones  were  found  wrapped  in  silk. 
They  heard  in  Sagas  of  burial-places  being 
broken  into  by  thieves,  and  as  this  one  was  dis- 
turbed they  had  a sad  illustration  of  that  truth. 
The  length  of  the  boat  was  79  ft.,  and  he  attri- 
buted the  date  of  it  to  A.D.  800.  The  ship  was 
placed  with  prow  towards  the  sea,  so  that  the 
great  chief  might  sail  out  to  sea  when  called  by 
Odin. 

Mr.  Mayer  said  that  a similar  ship  had  been 
found  at  Iona,  in  Scotland,  in  a banon,  but  it 
was  the  ship  of  a missionary,  and  not  of  a 
Yiking. 

The  subject  was  also  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Pioton,  who  said  that  the 
naval  supremacy  of  England  was  due  to  the 
Viking  blood  in  our  veins.  The  Vikings  were  a 
race  born  to  rule  and  conquer. 

Earl  Nelson  said  that  his  great-uncle  at 
Copenhagen  had  remembered  his  Yiking  descent, 
for  he  had  signalled  to  the  Danes,  “ Danes,  we 
are  brothers.” 

Thursday,  the  19th,  proved  a very  enjoyable 
day.  Favoured  by  fine  weather,  a large  number 
of  the  members  and  visitors  started  at  an  early 
hour  by  special  train  to  Chippenham,  where 
carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the 
party  to  Bradenstoke  Priory.  Passing  along 
through  lovely  country,  with  the  harvest  in  full 
swing  on  every  hand,  Langley  Burrell  was 
reached.  This  is  a very  ancient  village,  the 
church  being  partly  of  the  Norman  period, 
although  the  original  fabric  was  much  older. 
On  the  east  end  of  the  ridge  of  the  nave  is  a 
stone  cruoifix,  which  attracted  great  attention, 
and  on  the  west  front  of  the  tower  (which 
Btands  on  the  south  side  of  the  church),  is  a 
monumental  effigy  comprising  two  figures 
(probably  the  founder  and  his  wife),  which  it 
was  suggested  should  be  preserved  with  greater 
care.  The  next  village  reached  was  Draycot 
Cerne,  the  manor  of  which  was  transferred  from 
Ralph  de  St.  German  in  1196  to  Robert  de 
Venuz,  for  fifty  marks.  It  is  at  the  present 
time  the  property  and  residence  of  the  Earl 
Cowley.  The  old  house  at  Draycot  bears  a 
date  over  the  hall  chimney  of  1574.  The 
church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Henry  de  Cerne  about  the  year  1260,  and  is 
partly  Early  English  in  style.  In  the  chancel 
floor  is  a monumental  brass,  with  the  effigies  of 
Sir  Edward  Cerne,  who  died  1393,  a monu- 
ment of  great  beauty.  The  original  font  has 
been  transformed  into  a garden-pot  (so  says  the 
Wilts  and  Gloucestershire  Standard,  to  which 
journal  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  these  parti- 
culars), and  stands  outside  the  church.  The 
chancel  was  noticed  as  being  on  a lower  level 
than  the  nave,  a peculiarity  found  only  in 
Saxon  churches.  Sutton  Benger  Church  Mr. 
Brook  considered  to  be  one  of  great  interest 
to  all  architects  and  arohasologists.  It  is  of 
the  Late  Decorated  period  (about  the  four- 
teenth century),  the  tower  of  Perpendicular 
date,  having  an  embattled  parapet,  enriched 
with  panelling,  four  pinnacles  at  the  angles, 
and  in  the  centre  a very  pretty  open-work 
spirelet.  The  font  was  Norman,  and  the  nave 
contained  some  fine  specimens  of  Norman  work. 
In  1330  an  aisle  had  been  added,  and  the  work 
had  been  carried  out  in  no  niggardly  spirit; 
the  windows  being  beautiful  and  artistic  to 
the  last  degree.  The  east-window  of  the  aisle 
was  enriched  with  ball-flowers  all  round,  and 
was  of  very  beautiful  composition.  A niche 
inserted  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  window 
contained  a sculpture  of  the  Virgin ; close  by 
them  being  a piscina,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
niche  (externally)  was  a miniature  representa- 
tion of  the  entire  window  itself.  A very  good 
piece  of  tapestry,  supposed  to  be  a portion  of 
an  altar-cloth,  is  now  spread  over  the  reading- 
desk.  The  parish  register  dates  from  1653.  Chris- 
tian Malford,  the  next  village,  has  still  the  remains 
of  the  steps  and  shaft  of  an  old  stone  cross.  The 
manor  was  given  in  940  by  King  Edmund,  to 
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DanBfcan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  The  manor 
now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  The 
church,  of  very  ancient  date,  does  not  present 
any  particular  features,  but  there  are  some  old 
monuments  and  brasses.  The  next  halt  was  at 
Bradenstoke,  and  here  Mr.  Brock  acted  as  guide 
to  the  party,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  Priory. 
It  appears  that  this  was  founded  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1142,  by  Walter,  son  of  Edward  of  Salis- 
bury, a valiant  Norman  soldier,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Conqueror  in  his  invasion  of  England, 
and  received  the  lordships  of  Salisbury  and 
Amesbury  in  return  for  his  services.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  its  inmates 
were  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  grandson  of  the 
founder,  who  died  in  1196,  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  Priory  Church.  In  one  of  the 
apartments,  known  as  the  Prior’s  room,  is  a 
chimney-piece  of  Btone,  richly  carved  and  painted 
with  five  plain  shields  in  the  centre  of  quatre- 
foils,  the  lower  part  being  beautifully  worked  in 
lozenged  panels,  containing,  raised  on  foliage, 
four  golden  letters,  “ W.A.L.S-”  This  beautiful 
chimney-piece,  which  is  crowned  by  an  elegant 
cornice  of  leaves  and  a central  bracket,  is  of  the 
age  of  Henry  VI.  The  Priory  now  belongs  to 
Sir  Gabriel  Goldney,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  was 
represented  by  his  son,  Mr.  Prior  Goldney,  who 
entertained  the  company  with  refreshment. 

Having  continued  the  journey  to  Malmes- 
bury, the  company  were  quite  prepared  to 
accept  of  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  W.  Powell, 
M.P.,  who  entertained  them  at  luncheon  in  the 
suite  of  reading  and  recreation  rooms  which  he 
has  established  in  the  town.  One  portion  of  the 
company  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Powell ; Mr. 
S wayne,  deputy  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
occupying  the  chair  in  another  apartment.  The 
health  of  Mr.  Powell  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Wright  (in  the  absence  of  Earl  Nelson,  the 
president). 

Mr.  W.  Powell,  in  reply,  said  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  those  who  lived  near  a 
place  were  less  well  acquainted  with  the  objects 
of  interest  in  that  place  than  those  who  came 
from  a distance,  and  therefore  it  was  that  they 
were  looking  forward  with  great  eagerness  to 
the  account  they  were  to  have  of  their  ancient 
abbey, — that  magnificent  structure  which  the 
historian  told  them  rivalled  in  architectural 
beauty  the  nave  of  Winchester,  the  choir  of 
York,  the  spire  of  Salisbury,  and  the  majestic 
towers  of  Lincoln. 

The  company  then  visited  the  Cross  and  the 
Abbey,  the  latter  being  commented  on  by  Mr.  G. 
Patrick,  Mr.  Brock,  and  Mr.  Ewan  Christian. 
In  1541,  the  parish  church  of  St.  Paul  having 
become  ruinous,  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church 
was  given  by  Stumpe  to  the  parishioners,  who 
obtained  from  Archbishop  Cranmer  a licence  to 
convert  it  into  a parish  church,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  continues  to  be  used  to  the  present  day. 
The  valuable  documents  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  abbey  have  been  lost,  to  a very  great 
extent.  The  features  of  the  architecture  of  the 
abbey  church  were  pointed  out  and  commented 
upon.  When  perfect  it  must  have  claimed  a high 
place  amongst  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices 
of  this  country.  The  fabric  consisted  of  the 
usual  parts  of  a great  English  minster,  the  four 
limbs  of  the  cross  and  a central  tower.  Of  these 
portions  the  present  parish  church  includes  only 
two-thirds  of  the  nave  and  aisles  used  by  the 
monks.  The  style  of  its  architecture  is 
Norman,  pure  in  its  details,  but  with  the 
pointed  arcb,  erected  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Subsequent 
additions  and  alterations  have  been  made,  one 
of  which  was  the  erection  of  a western  tower. 
The  central  tower  fell  some  time  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  carrying  some  of  the  building 
with  it,  and  was  never  afterwards  rebuilt. 
The  western  tower  also  fell  subsequently,  and 
it  is  said  that  during  the  rejoicings  for  the  re- 
turn of  King  Charles  II.,  29th  May,  1660,  the 
noise  of  artillery  so  shook  the  old  buildings 
that  one  of  the  remaining  pillars  of  the  central 
tower  and  the  parts  above  it  fell  the  Bame  night. 
The  south  porch  and  doorway,  with  its  elaborate 
series  of  Norman  sculptures,  is  one  of  the  richest 
specimens  of  its  kind  in  England.  Within  the 
porch,  in  two  groups  on  either  side,  are  seated 
figures  of  the  twelve  apostles;  and  over  the 
inner  doorway  is  a figure,  also  seated,  of  the 
Saviour,  on  a throne  between  two  cherubims. 
There  is  also  a series  of  sculptures  in  medal- 
lions, illustrative  of  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment history.  There  is  a tomb,  with  recum- 
bent effigy,  in  royal  robes,  ascribed  to  King 
Athelstan,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  ereoted 


several  centuries  later  than  his  death  in  941, 
and  was  probably  put  up  by  the  monks.  All 
these  and  many  other  (which  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  enlarge  upon)  interesting 
features  were  described  and  commented  upon 
by  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  Mr.  G.  Patrick,  and  others. 
The  cross,  which  stands  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  was  built  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  It  consists  of  eight  great  pillars  and 
eight  open  arches,  one  large  pillar  in  the  centre 
bearing  up  the  whole.  It  has  flying  buttresses, 
and  an  octagonal  turret  with  a small  niche  on 
the  end  encloses  a representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  cross  was  repaired  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  After  all 
these  points  of  interest  had  been  duly  noted, 
the  party,  having  taken  tea  with  Dr.  Jennings, 
returned  to  Devizes. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town-hall,  for  the  reading  of  papers,  Earl 
Nelson  in  the  ohair.  The  first  was  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  on  “ The  Gewissens  in 
Wiltshire.”  He  said  that,  having  traced  (at 
the  last  Congress)  the  East  Angles  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  he  now  wished  to  speak  of  the 
“Gewissens”  or  “Westerners.”  The  term 
seemed  to  have  been  used  in  opposition  to  the 
“ Easterlings,”  just  as  on  the  Continent  the 
Eastern  Goths  were  opposed  to  the  Visigoths  or 
Western  Goths.  It  was  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  Roman  times  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex  and  its  vicissitudes  until  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  smaller  kingdoms.  Out  of  the 
500  years  during  which  the  Romans  were  in 
supremacy  in  Britain,  no  less  than  300  were 
without  any  record  whatever  of  Britain. 
Records  of  the  revolutionary  Roman  times  were 
the  milestones  found  at  Bitterne,  near  Southamp- 
ton, recording  the  names  of  Gordian  the  younger 
238  to  244  A.D.,  and  other  celebrities.  The 
materials  for  history  were  very  sparse,  neither 
had  any  satisfactory  explanation  been  given  for 
the  absence  of  all  literature  of  the  period. 

The  paper  was  commented  on  by  Mr.  Karslake 
and  Mr.  S wayne,  after  which  Mr.  Morgan  was 
heartily  thanked  for  his  learned  paper. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Phene  then  read  a paper  on  “ Exist- 
ing Analogues  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  from 
Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,”  which  we 
print  on  p.  257. 

The  paper  was  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Mayer, 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  Picton,  the  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker, 
and  others. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  Friday,  the  20th,  about  150 
members  and  visitors  drove  through  the  beau- 
tifully wooded  and  fertile  country  between 
Devizes  and  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Plain,  passing 
through  the  prettily-situated  villages  of  Enford 
and  Netheravon.  About  twelve  o’clock  they 
arrived  at  Amesbury,  where  the  church  was 
examined  and  commented  upon.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  edifices  in  the  district,  cruciform  in 
plan,  with  a square  central  tower.  There  are 
remains  of  Norman  windows  and  arches.  After 
this,  luncheon  was  partaken  of  at  the  George 
Inn.  At  Amesbury  the  party  was  joined  by  the 
Newbury  District  Field  Club,  whose  members 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  British  Association 
being  in  the  vicinity  to  have  a united  excursion. 
The  whole  party  then  proceeded  from  Amesbury 
across  the  plain  to  Stonehenge. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  in  describing  the  temple, 
said  that  when  perfect  it  consisted  of  two  circlep, 
and  two  ellipses  of  upright  stones,  concentric,  and 
environed  by  a bank  and  ditch,  and  outside  this 
boundary,  of  a single  upright  stone,  and  a via 
sacra  census.  The  entrance  to  the  cluster  faced 
the  north-east,  and  the  avenue  to  it  is  shill 
traceable  by  banks  of  earth.  One  stone,  called 
the  “ Friar’s  Heel,”  16  ft.  high,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a gnomon.  The  outer  circle  con- 
sisted of  eighty  stones,  fixed  upright  at  intervals 
at  3 ft.  6 in.,  but  connected  at  the  top  by  imposts 
which  formed  a continuous  corona,  or  ring  of 
stone,  at  a height  of  16  ft.  Within  this  was  the 
grandest  part  of  Stonehenge,  the  great  ellipse, 
formed  of  five,  or,  as  some  think,  seven,  trili- 
thons,  the  largest  attaining  an  elevation  of  25  ft. 
Lastly,  within  the  trilithons  was  the  inner  ellipse, 
consisting  of  nineteen  granite  posts  ; and  in  the 
cell  thus  formed  the  altar  - stone,  or  the  stone 
of  astronomical  observation.  Now  the  outer 
circle  consists  of  sixteen  uprights,  and  Bix  im- 
posts ; the  inner  circle  of  seven  uprights ; the 
great  ellipse  of  two  perfect  trilithoue,  and  two 
single  uprights ; the  ellipse  of  six  blocks,  and 
within  the  cell  the  so-called  altar-stone.  The 
origin,  date,  and  use  of  Stonehenge  are  equally 
unknown  to  us.  It  has  at  different  ages  been 
called  by  different  names,  and  even  now  many 
different  opinions  exist  upon  the  subjeot.  Some 


antiquaries  beheld  in  Stonehenge  a work  of  the 
antediluvians,  others  a sanctuary  of  the  Danes, 
and  others  a temple  of  the  Romans;  but  a 
numerous  and  learned  band  consider  Stonehenge 
to  be  a Druidic  temple. 

Dr.  Phene  said  that  it  was  obvious  chat 
the  remains  were  the  work  of  two  different 
eras. 

Earl  Nelson  said  he  should  like  to  see  those 
stones  replaced  that  had  fallen  within  the 
memory  of  man. 

The  temple  was  also  commented  upon  by  Mr. 
T.  Morgan  and  others. 

Vespasian’s  Camp,  an  interesting  Roman 
relic,  was  also  visited,  and  the  party  returned  to 
Devizes  over  the  plain,  vid  Redholn. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town-hall,  Earl  Nelson  in  the  chair.  The  first 
paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess,  F.S.A.,  on 
“ Ancient  Fortifications,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Devizes  Castle.”  Mr.  Burgess  said 
he  had  not  come  to  Devizes  with  the  intention 
of  reading  a paper  on  the  castle,  but  the  idea 
was  suggested  to  him  on  learning  how  little 
really  was  known  of  it.  The  caBtle  struck  him 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  successive  ideas  of  a 
military  defensive  position.  There  was  no 
county  in  England  which  possessed  so  many 
features  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  past 
as  Wiltshire.  It  is  studded  with  so  many 
ancient  monuments  as  to  offer  almost  an  un- 
rivalled field  for  the  study  of  antiquity.  Devizes 
Castle  stands  on  a huge  mound,  aud  it  pre- 
sents many  points  in  common  with  other 
castles  erected  about  the  same  time  by  Bishop 
Roger,  of  Salisbury,  who  reconstructed  old 
castles  on  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Norman 
military  architects.  It  was  too  much  the 
fashion  to  describe  the  entrenchment  as 
British,  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danish,  as  the 
case  might  be ; but  the  fact  was,  the  com- 
manding position  would  commend  itself  at  any 
period  to  those  who  had  to  defend  themselves. 
Such  a castle  was  probably  the  Btronghold  of  a 
nation  and  the  residence  of  its  king.  Kent 
had  four  of  these  strongholds.  Mr.  Gordon  Hills 
had  a theo.y  that  these  mounds  were  merely 
Roman  works  thrown  up  for  general  survey, 
but  many  mounds  were  found  in  very  low-lying 
positions  surrounded  by  a wall,  whioh  showed 
that  they  were  intended  for  habitation.  All  the 
old  Mediaaval  castles  had  not  a donjon  or  keep 
like  Devizes.  He  then  alluded  to  many  other 
Danish  and  Saxon  castles  in  England,  and  com- 
pared them  with  Devizes  Castle.  Many  of  them 
were  placed  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  most  of 
them  on  artificial  mounds.  Fortified  mounds 
were  found  of  many  types,  and  they  showed  the 
exigencies  of  the  people  who  inhabited  them. 
The  natural  mound  in  some  places  was  sur- 
rounded by  a ditch  and  valla,  which,  in  their 
turn,  were  fortified  with  stockades  and  pali- 
sades. They  were  also  supplied  with  means  of 
retreat.  On  the  weaker  side  of  the  mound  the 
ramparts  were  erected.  There  were  many  in- 
stances in  whioh  the  original  fastness  was 
enlarged,  as  at  Old  Oswestry,  Dorchester,  &c. 
When  Vespasian  came  to  subdue  the  great 
western  land,  he  found  that  it  bristled  with 
earthworks  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  and 
which  had  to  be  stormed  before  the  Roman 
legions  could  pursue  their  march  westwards. 
They  might  now  fairly  surmise  that  on  this 
march  Vespasian  came  across  Devizes,  and  from 
the  discoveries  it  might  be  assumed  that  that 
great  soldier  occupied  it  long  as  a commanding 
and  Btrong  post.  Subsequently  the  adjacent 
forests  sheltered  the  great  Alfred ; but  those 
forests  were  now  gone,  and  the  chalk  bluffs  that 
witnessed  his  victories,  and  which  still  bear  the 
ensign  of  his  country,  now  fringe  smiling  corn- 
fields, orchards,  and  fertile  pastures. 

A paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
on  “ The  History  and  Hardship  of  the  Present 
Law  of  Treasure  Trove.” 

On  Saturday  last  a large  party  set  out  in 
carriages  for  Bromham.  Passing  through  the 
villages  of  Dunkirk,  Rowde,  and  St.  Edith’s 
Marsh,  the  first  halt  was  made  at  Bromham. 
The  especial  point  of  interest  there  was  the  fine 
church,  which  was  described  by  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Edgell.  It  consists  of  chancel, 
central  tower,  south  transept,  nave  with  south 
aisle,  south  porch  with  parvise,  and  a chantry 
forming  a south  aisle  to  the  chancel.  The  nave 
is  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture, 
and  the  chancel  Early  English.  There  is  a 
beautiful  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
built  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  afterwards  Lord 
St.  Amand ; it  is  Late  Perpendicular  in  style. 
I There  are  also  some  beautiful  tombs  and  brasses 
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in  the  church  and  chapel,  to  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  Beauchamp,  John  Baynton,  Sir 
Edward  Baynton,  Anne  Pakyngton,  and  others. 
The  party  then  inspected  “ Old  Bromham 
House,”  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
halting-places  for  the  nobility  on  their  way  to 
Bath.  It  was  visited  several  times  by  James  I., 
who  hunted  in  the  park.  Close  to  the  house  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  villa,  which  were 
examined  with  muoh  interest.  Several  bones 
and  coins  have  been  found  there  from  time  to 
time.  Wans  house  and  the  Roman  road  were 
then  visited,  and  the  party  next  drove  on  to  the 
mansion  of  Bowood,  the  princely  residence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Many  of  the 
historical  pictures  were  viewed  with  very  great 
interest.  After  luncheon  at  the  Lansdowne  Arms, 
the  drive  was  continued  by  Keeper’s  Lodge 
to  Spye  Park,  the  residence  of  Major  Spicer,  and 
from  thence  past  the  conduit  at  Bowden  Hill  to 
Lacock  Abbey,  by  Bewley  Court.  At  the  abbey 
the  party  were  received  by  the  owner,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Talbot,  who  conducted  them  through  the  build- 
ing, of  which  he  gave  the  history  and  described 
the  leading  architectural  features.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Countess  Ela  in  1232.  The 
abbey  surrendered  in  1539,  and  its  site  was 
granted  to  Sir  William  Sherington,  and  from  his 
heirs  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present 
family.  It  was  strongly  fortified  during  the 
Civil  War  for  Charles  I.,  but  it  surrendered  to 
Fairfax  immediately  after  Bristol  and  Devizes 
had  fallen.  The  cloisters,  which  were  greatly 
admired,  are  built  in  the  Late  Perpendicular 
style.  On  the  stone  groining  of  the  roof  are  a 
series  of  shields  of  arms,  including  those  of 
many  old  families,  and  several  others  not  satis- 
factorily identified.  In  the  pavement  are  the 
remains  of  several  interesting  monumental 
memorials,  including  one  of  the  foundress, 
Countess  Ela.  The  remains  of  the  refectory, 
dormitory,  and  sacristy  were  also  visited  and 
commented  upon,  as  also  were  the  Nuns’  kitchen 
and  Chapter-house.  The  parish  church  and 
village  cross  were  then  visited,  and  the  party 
returned  to  Devizes. 

At  half-past  eight  p.m.  a meeting  was  held  in 
the  Town-hall,  when  an  inspection  of  the  ancient 
deeds  and  charters  of  Devizes  was  made  by 
Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L.  (British 
Museum).  Mr.  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  described  the 
borough  maces  and  regalia. 

Earl  Nelson,  in  a brief  closing  address,  sum- 
marised what  had  been  done  during  the  week. 
Besides  getting  a view  of  the  wonderful  beauties 
of  the  county  of  Wilts,  they  had  obtained  a fair 
idea  of  the  earthworks  it  contained,  and  how 
vast  they  were.  He  particularly  noticed  that 
what  were  formerly  accepted  as  being  Roman 
camps  were  now  called  British;  and  in  the  same 
way  as  these  ground-works  had  been  ascribed  to 
the  earlier  inhabitants,  so  also  many  of  the 
ohurches  which  had  been  called  Norman  were 
now  called  Saxon.  This,  he  thought,  was  most 
reasonable,  because  the  Norman  style  of  archi- 
tecture first  came  into  use  under  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  surely  William  I.  would  not  have 
pulled  down  every  scrap  of  Saxon  building. 
Something  had  been  done  by  Dr.  Phen6’s  excel- 
lent paper  to  elucidate  the  mystery  which  had 
for  ages  hung  over  Stonehenge.  He  thought  the 
outer  entrenchment  oaght  to  be  preserved  from 
public  mutilation,  and  he  hoped  something  would 
be  done  to  keep  those  stones  upright  which 
were  now  falling.  He  Bhould  also  much  like 
to ]see  the  trilithon  replaced  which  fell  in  1797. 

Mr.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  noble  chairman,  who  responded,  and  after 
Beveral  other  complimentary  votes  of  thanks 
had  been  passed  the  company  separated. 

Although  the  business  of  the  Congress  formally 
closed  with  this  meeting,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing a number  of  members  started  for  War- 
minster en  route  to  Longleat,  the  famous  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  The  picture-gallery 
was  visited,  and  some  of  the  old  paintings  greatly 
admired. 

The  arrangements  have  been  most  satis- 
factorily carried  out  by  the  honorary  local 
secretaries,  Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  of  Bristol,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Butcher,  of  Devizes. 


The  Lord  Lawrence  Memorial.— The 

committee  have  determined  upon  the  erection 
of  a standing  statue  of  Lord  Lawrence  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  Waterloo-place,  just  oppo- 
site the  statue  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  to  which, 
as  regards  size  and  effect,  it  will  bear  a con- 
siderable resemblance.  Mr.  Boehm  is  executing 
the  woik. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

Carchemish,  the  Capital  of  the  Hittite  King- 
dom.— The  Times  of  the  19th  inst.  contains  a 
long  and  interesting  account  of  recent  dis- 
coveries made  at  Carchemish  during  exca- 
vations conducted  for  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  P.  Henderson,  the  British  Consul  at 
Aleppo.  At  one  point  there  was  brought 
to  light  a large  chamber,  the  walls  of 
which  were  decorated  with  sculptures.  The 
chamber  is  in  the  form  of  a corridor,  such  as 
those  in  the  palaces  at  Nineveh  ; its  length  is 
GO  ft.,  with  a breadth  of  about  18  ft.  The  floor 
of  this  corridor  being  uncovered,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a flight  of  broad  steps  leading 
from  the  lower  city  in  the  direction  of  the 
palace  mound.  The  west  wall  of  this  corridor 
only  remains  in  situ,  and  along  it  have  been 
ranged  a series  of  Hittite  sculptures  in  bas- 
relief.  In  concluding  his  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries, the  writer  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  British  Museum 
authorities  may  learn,  perhaps  from  their  Ger- 
man colleagues  at  Olympia,  that  digging  and 
archaeological  exploration  are  two  different 
things,  and  also  that  if  exoavations  are  to  be 
any  credit  to  those  who  undertake  them  they 
must  be  conducted  by  those  who  can  bring  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  an  unvaried 
attention  to  bear  on  the  works,  so  that  all  that 
is  found  may  be  secured.  Such  necessary 
attention  cannot  be  expected  from  a consul 
whose  seat  of  jurisdiction  is  more  than  ninety 
miles  from  the  excavations,  and  who  is  ren- 
dered dependent  on  the  honesty  of  a native 
overseer. 

Winchester. — During  the  last  few  weeks  work- 
men have  been  employed  in  laying  down  drainage 
pipes  throughout  the  cathedral  enclosure  at 
Winchester,  aud  some  interesting  relios  of 
Roman  handiwork  have  been  discovered.  In 
Canon  Warbuiton’s  garden,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  Dome-alley,  was  found  a portion  of 
a Roman  pavement,  which  was  slightly  damaged 
in  its  removal  to  the  Deanery;  and  a subsequent 
search  revealed  afuither  portion  of  the  remains, 
which  were  embedded  about  6 ft.  below  the 
surface,  a short  distance  to  the  east  fi’om  the 
first  discovery.  The  pavement  represented  a 
border  turning  at  right  angles,  but  the  centre 
portion  was  missing,  its  absence  being  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a tree  had  been  planted 
over  it.  The  spot  in  which  this  relic  was  dis- 
covered is  situated  about  120  yards  south-east 
of  the  Roman  pavement  discovered  in  1878  in 
Minster-street,  and  which  now  occupies  a con- 
spicuous position  in  the  public  museum  in  the 
city. 

Orkney. — The  Scotsman  says  that  some  work- 
men, while  trenching  a mound  in  the  island  of 
Sanday,  Orkney,  the  other  day,  after  disclosing 
two  solidly-built  circular  walls,  4 ft.  thick,  and 
about  the  same  distance  apart,  came  upon  an 
underground  passage  35  ft.  long,  and  varying  in 
width  from  2 ft.  to  fully  4 ft.,  cut  out  of  soft 
rock,  and  covered  with  broad  heavy  stones. 
The  bottom  is  covered  with  clay,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  laid  with  stones.  A number 
of  bones  have  been  found. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  NATIONAL 
COMPETITION. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  have  issued 
the  report  of  the  Examiners  in  the  National 
Competition,  1880,  of  works  sent  up  from  schools 
of  art.  It  states  that  the  number  of  drawings  sent 
up  from  the  schools  of  art  for  examination  this 
year  was  109,147,  from  151  schools.  Of  these 
works,  989  were  referred  to  the  National  Com- 
petition, being  406  less  than  in  1879,  when  the 
number  was  1,395.  The  following  are  among 
the  students  rewarded  in  the  National  Com- 
petition, 1880: — 

Oold  Medals. — Alfred  W.  Bowcher,  South  Ken“ington, 
model  of  figure  from  life  ; John  W.  Bradburn,  Coalbrook- 
date,  design  for  a ceiling  suitable  for  a synagogue  ;Francis 
Gibbous,  Cirencester,  design  for  a mosaic  pavement ; Wil- 
liam Kitson,  Westminster  (Royal  Architectural  Museum), 
modelled  design  to  fill  a given  space;  Evangeline  Stir- 
ling, South  Kensington,  model  of  a head  from  life. 

Siloer Medals. — Frank  Brown, Westminstor(Royal  Archi- 
tectural Museum),  design  for  a country  house  (four  sheets); 
George  F.  Catchpole,  Westminster  (Royal  Architectural 
Museum),  design  for  a soup  tureen,  candelabrum,  and 
dinner  plate;  Gilbert  8.  Doughty,  Nottingham,  design 
for  a church  (four  sheets)  ; Thomas  Dutton,  Ncttingham, 
design  for  wall  paper  (two  sheets)  ; William  S.  Frith, 
Lambeth,  model  of  a head  from  the  life,  model  of  a figure 
from  life,  seated ; Alfred  Hall,  Cirencester,  design  for  a 
cup  (two  sheets),  design  for  a portion  of  a side  of  a ball- 
room; Cecilia  Jacquec,  8outh  Kensington,  design  for 


Burface  decoration  ; William  Kneen,  Manchester  (Gram 
mar  School),  design  for  wall  paper;  Fred.  Marshall. 
Bloomsbury  (Working  Men's  College  Art  Class),  chalk 
drawing  of  figure  from  antique  ; Alonzo  Middleton,  Not- 
tingham, design  for  wall  paper:  John  8mith,  Coalbrook- 
dale,  design  for  a loving-cup  ; William  G.  Thomas,  West- 
minster (Royal  Architectural  Museum),  design  for  iron 
gates  (for  two);  Henrv  Tidmarsh,  West  London,  design 
fir  a shield;  Alfred  Williamson,  Leeds  (Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Art  Class),  design  for  a church 
(five  sheets) ; Austin  Winterbottom.  Sheffield,  studies  of 
the  sycamore  and  chestnut  in  their  different  stages. 

The  Examiners  were  as  follow, — 

Figure-drawing  and  Painting. — Mr.  P.  Calde- 
ron, R.A.,  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Yeames,  R.A. ; Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.  A.,  director 
for  art ; and  Mr.  H.  A.  Bowler,  assistant  director 
for  art. 

Design,  with  Architecture  and  Modelling. — Mr. 
J.  E.  Boehm,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Stevenson,  and  the  director  and  assistant- 
director  for  art. 

Design. — Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.,  Mr.  W. 
Morris,  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  and  the  director  and 
assistant-director  for  art. 

Painting  in  Oil  and  Water-colours. — Mr.  W.  F. 
Yeame9,  R.A.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.,  Mr.  Val 
Prinsep,  A.R.A.,  and  the  director  and  assistant- 
director  for  art. 

The  Examiners  in  the  Architectural  Section 
say, — 

" Some  designs  for  panels  were  skilfully  executed, 
though  not  in  a sound  method  of  ornamentation,  the  orna- 
ment being  too  cut  out  from  the  ground,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  flowers  too  naturalistic  and  minute  for  proper  com- 
bination with  architectural  forms.  Some  elaborate  and 
well-executed  drawings  were  submitted  by  the  architec- 
tural classes,  many  of  them  by  youug  students  ; their  sub- 
jects were  somewhat  ambitious,  but  their  treatment  fairly 
justified  the  attempts  to  design  important  buildiugs.  The 
examiners  recognised  these  attempts  by  numerous  awards, 
but  they  hope  that  instruction  in  this  clas*  will  beexteuded 
in  future,  as  it  9eems  at  present  to  be  lim'  ed  to  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  Gothic  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Some 
designs  for  half-timbered  houses  were  good,  exhibiting 
sometimes,  however,  a straining  after  picturesqueness  by 
needless  irregularity  of  plaa  ana  complexity  of  roofing  in- 
stead of  order  and  symmetry,  which  would  be  the  first 
aims  of  architectural  design.  Irregularities  should  not  bo 
sought  for  their  own  sake,  but  should  arise  from  and  give 
evidence  of  some  necessity  for  their  occurrence.  A panel 
for  a room  competing  for  the  Plasterers'  Company’s  prize, 
and  designed  for  execution  in  relief,  showed  much  fine 
sense  of  the  proper  distribution,  relative  projection,  and 
variety  of  surfioe  of  the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed, 
but  lost  some  of  its  effect  owing  to  a want  of  knowledge  of 
the  human  figure  on  the  part  of  the  student,  who  otherwise 
exhibits  great  capacity  for  designing.  A good  design  for 
a mosaic  pavement,  with  correct  classical  feeling,  sent  from 
Cirencester,  was  awarded  with  a gold  medal;  us  was  a 
design  for  a ceiling  suitable  for  a synagogue  from  Coal- 
brookdale.” 


UNHEALTHY  DWELLINGS  IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council 
on  the  4th  inst.,  the  Health  Committee  called 
attention  to  a report  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  presented  in  pursuance  of  the  Liverpool 
Sanitary  Amendment  Act,  1864,  as  to  premises 
which  ought  to  be  demolished  or  structurally 
improved,  and  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
grand  jury  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  as  the  sixth 
presentment  under  the  Act. 

Alderman  A.  B.  Forwood  said  that  about 
eighteen  months  ago  the  Health  Committee 
promoted  the  obtaining  of  a provisional  order 
to  amend  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1884,  whereby 
they  could  take  measures  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the 
town  in  a less  expensive  mode  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  do  under  the  Aot  of  1864. 
Under  that  Act  the  medical  officer  was  all- 
powerful  ; if  he  certified  that  certain  premises 
were  injurious  to  health,  they  had  no  control 
over  that  certification  ; but  if  it  went  to  the  grand 
jury,  and  they  inspected  the  premises,  and  if 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  medical  officer  was 
right  in  his  statement,  they  authorised  the 
taking  of  these  premises  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  medical  officer 
had  drawn  up  this  presentment,  and  prepared 
his  plan,  which  would  be  submitted  to  the  grand 
jury  at  the  next  sessions.  The  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  medical  officer  was  to  remove 
the  houses  at  the  entrances  of  those  closed-in 
courts  that  existed  in  the  town.  There  were 
many  courts  in  the  town  whioh  were  approached 
by  passages ; all  chance  of  ventilation  or  air 
was  prevented  by  these  houses  in  front.  In 
most  cases  the  medical  officer  had  proposed  to 
demolish  these  houses  in  order  to  throw  air  and 
light  into  the  oourts.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
remove  premises  to  the  rear  of  the  front  houses 
which  were  obstructing  ventilation;  and  bo 
thought  from  the  care  the  medical  officer  had 
shown  in  going  through  the  different  districts 
that  he  would  be  able  to  make  these  streets  ana 
houses  quite  habitable  without  their  having  tp 
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go  to  the  great  cost  of  taking  them  all  under 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  The  change 
effected  by  the  provisional  order  had  more 
particular  reference  to  arbitration.  Instead  of 
the  owners  of  each  individual  property  having 
any  right  to  ask  for  arbitration,  the  local 
Government  Board  would  appoint  one  arbitrator, 
who  would  hear  all  the  cases  and  give  a decision 
in  each  case,  by  which  they  would  save  a great 
amount  of  expense.  Instead  of  having  an 
average  of  130Z.  or  1401.  to  pay  for  these 
miserable  houses,  which  involved  a large 
amount  of  legal  expense,  he  hoped  they  would 
be  able,  under  the  provisional  order,  to  do  it  for 
half  the  amount. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

A Bill  is  at  present  before  Parliament  to 
enable  the  Corporation  of  London  to  enter  into 
certain  arrangements  with  the  Government  as 
to  the  sale  of  land  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment (on  part  of  the  site  of  the  City  Gasworks), 
for  the  erection  of  a new  Mint.  The  City  Lands 
Committee  reported,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  that  in  pursuance  of 
a reference  to  them  in  February  last,  they  had 
proceeded  with  the  negotiations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Government  of  a portion  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  consisting  of  about  three  acres, 
for  the  erection  of  a new  Mint;  and  for  the  ac- 
quisition, by  the  Corporation,  of  the  premises 
in  Basinghall-street,  formerly  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Mr.  George 
Pownall  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
meet  the  City  Architect  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  Bum  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
for  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  to  be  purchased, 
as  well  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  old  Bankruptcy  Court  premises, 
with  the  usual  power  to  appoint  an  umpire. 
Mr.  Pownall  and  the  City  Architect  not  having 
been  able  to  agree  aB  to  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
for  the  said  properties,  they  referred  the  deter- 
mination thereof  to  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  who  had 
Bince  made  his  award,  settling  and  determining 
the  value  of  the  fee  simple  in  possession  of  the 
land  in  Basinghall-street  at  93,500Z.,  and  the 
value  of  the  fee  simple  in  possession  of  the  land 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment  at  254,475i.  These 
arrangements  were  conditional  on  the  Act  being 
obtained.  As  our  readers  know,  the  new  build- 
ings for  the  City  of  London  School  are  about  to 
be  erected  on  the  west  side  of  De  Keyser’s 
Boyal  Hotel ; and  westward  of  the  school  build- 
ings a new  street  running  northwards  to  White- 
friars-street  is  about  to  be  constructed.  The 
proposed  new  buildings  for  Sion  College,  the  new 
hall  for  the  Grocers’  Company,  and  the  new 
Mint,  will  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  large 
area  now  vacant.  The  works  for  the  extension 
of  De  Keyser’s  Hotel  eastward  into  New  Bridge- 
street  are  cow  in  full  progress,  so  that  we  may 
hope  that  before  very  long  the  City-end  of  the 
Victoria  Embankment  will  assume  a finished 
aspect.  The  site  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in 
Basinghall-Btreet  will  probably  be  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  a new  Council  Chamber  adjoin- 
ing the  existing  Corporation  buildings  at  Guild- 
hall. 


THE  TREES  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  from  time  to 
time  called  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity 
of  removing  the  many  decaying  and  decayed 
trees  which  have  so  long  disfigured  this  sylvan 
retreat,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  work  is 
now  being  energetically  taken  in  hand.  The  work 
of  tree-felling  must  now  of  necessity  be  much 
more  extensive  than  would  have  been  needful 
had  timely  heed  been  given  to  advice  and  re- 
monstrances. It  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured 
that  the  axe  will  be  wielded  warily  as  well  as 
boldly. 


AN  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL  IN 
ROUEN. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  Munici- 
pality of  Rouen  in  May,  1878.  The  trades 
taught  are  those  connected  with  the  working  of 
wood,  metal,  and  leather.  There  are,  at  the 
present  time,  about  forty  pupils.  They  are 
admitted  at  twelve  years  of  age,  when  they 
leave  the  primary  schools,  and  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  three  years.  Our  informant 
says  the  results  promise  to  be  satisfactory. 


SONNET. 

LILIAN  ADELAIDE  NEILSON. 

Ax  exit,  and  re-entrance  death-debarred : — 

Gone  Lilian  Neilson,  with  steps  of  fleetness  1 
Silent  now  thy  voice’s  rhythmic  neatness ; 

Thy  careful,  bright  career  too  early  marred. 
Howe’er  to  thee  the  problem  might  be  hard, 

Well  didst  thou  present  in  due  completeness 
The  fine  human  warmth  and  southern  sweetness 
Of  him,  the  world’s  dear  sympathetic  bard. 

Much  moved  to  mourn  in  verses  over  thee, 

My  trembling  lute  I sadly  took,  this  plaint 
To  sing  of  Juliet  we  no  more  shall  see  : 

In  hope  that  tones  here  si  ruck  without  constraint, 
Might  for  others  also  tell  in  melody 
Th  e grief  for  one,  who  many  griefs  could  paint. 

E.  C.  I. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BENJAMIN  FERRET, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  record  with  extreme  regret  the  death 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  which  took 
place  on  Sunday  last  at  his  residence,  55, 
Inverness-terrace ; the  cause  was  weak 
action  of  the  heart  and  general  decline. 
Few  men  in  the  profession  have  been  more 
generally  popular,  and  his  departure  will 
be  lamented  by  many  friends.  We  shall 
give  some  account  of  his  life  and  works  in 

{our  next.  Mr.  Ferrey  was  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  having  been  born  April  1st,  1810. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  BILL,  1880. 

Tiie  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain  have 
petitioned  the  House  of  Lords,  praying  that  their 
Lordships  will  make  Buch  alterations  in  the  Bill 
as  will  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  following 
objections  : — 

OBJECTIONS 

Of  the  Master  Builders  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 

Employers’  Liability  Bill,  1880,  as  passed  by  the  Hon. 

House  of  Commons. 

We  beg  to  Submit, — 

1.  That  the  Master  Bui  ders  of  the  United  Kingdom 
employ  a larger  number  of  hands  than  are  employed  in  any 
other  branch  of  industry  proposed  to  be  affected  by  the 
present  Bill. 

2.  That,  while  many  other  clauses  of  the  Bill  are  open 
to  objection,  Sub-elauso  3 of  Clause  1 is  the  most  objec- 
tionable, as  the  one  whioh  entails  the  greatest  hardship 
upon  employers,  and  especially  those  engaged  in  the 
building  trade. 

3.  That  it  appeared  from  the  observations  of  H.M. 
Government,  that  the  object  and  scope  of  the  Bill  was 
only  to  render  the  employer  liable  for  the  acts  of  a person 
“ to  whom  the  employer  distinctly  delegates  bis  own 
authority,’’  and  the  definition  introduced  into  the  Bill,  of 
a “ person  who  has  superintendence  entrusted  to  him,”  is 
‘‘a  person  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  super- 
intendence, and  who  is  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  manual 
labour.” 

4.  That  Sub-clause  3 is  in  direct  contradiction  to  such 
definition,  and  thereby  (so  far  at  least  as  builders  are  con- 
cerned), almost  abolishes  the  defence  of  common  employ- 
ment, nearly  everyone  employed  being  under  the  direction 
of  some  other.  For  the  above  reasons  it  is  humbly  sub- 
mitted that  it  will  be  just  and  expedient  that  Sub-clause  3 
should  be  omitted  from  the  Bill,  which  would  then  leave 
every  employer  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  authorised  super- 
intendents. 

5.  That  in  regard  to  Sub-section  4 in  Clause  2,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  it  would  be  impossible  in  most  cases  to  prove 
that  the  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which 
caused  his  injury,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  alter  the 
clause  as  follows,  by  inserting  the  words  hereinafter  put  in 
italics  : — 

In  any  case  where  the  workman  knew,  or  with  ordinary 
care  would  have  known,  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which 
caused  his  injury,  or  was  aware  of  any  improper  conduct  on 
the  part  of  other*  in  the  tame  employ  which  tended  to  cause 
hie  injury,  and  failed  within  a reasonable  time  to  give,  or 
cause  to  be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  employer  or 
some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
ployer, unless  he  was  aware  that  the  employer  or  such 
superior  already  knew  of  the  said  defect  or  negligence. 

Benjamin  Hannen, 

President  of  the  Builders’  Society. 

Geo.  F.  Trollope, 

President  of  the  Central  Association 
of  London  Builders. 

Stanley  G.  Bird, 

Vice-President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Builders  of  Great 
Britain. 

London,  August  20 th,  1S80. 


The  Cathedral  at  Truro  is  steadily  making 
progress.  Attention  is  centralised  on  the  foun- 
dations, and  these  are  being  got  in.  The  exca- 
vating is  going  on  down  to  5 ft.  below  the  line 
of  the  crypt-floor  line.  The  concrete  footings 
for  the  east-wall  are  finished,  and  up  to  that 
level.  The  foundations  all  rest  upon  the  solid 
rock  10  ft.  G in.  below  the  ground  at  the  east  end, 
and  16  ft.  6 in.  below  the  nave  floor  line.  A 
scaffold  is  up  around  the  old  spire,  which  is 
some  120  ft.  high,  and  it  is  being  removed. 


THE  ROYAL  MANCHESTER  INSTITUTION. 

The  proposed  scheme  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Royal  Manchester  Institution,  Mosley-Btreet,  to 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  as  a public 
gift,  has  been  issued,  with  an  explanatory  letter 
to  the  governors  of  the  institution,  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  having 
delayed  action  until  the  question  of  the  Manley 
Hall  purchase  was  settled. 

The  proposed  scheme  is  drafted  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Royal  Manchester  Institution,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  entire  landed  property, 
and  the  pictures  and  other  effects  in  the  building  belong- 
ing thereto,  shall  be  conveyed  and  transferred  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Manchester  as  a public  gift  from 
the  governors  of  the  Institution,  to  be  held  by  tho  cor- 
poration upon  trusts  to  be  mutually  settled  for  public 
purposes. 

2.  The  corporation  shall  provide  an  endowment  of  2.COOJ. 
annually,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  by 
which  in  time  a permanent  art-gallery  for  the  city  will  be 
formed. 

3.  Tho  chief  rents  shall  bo  paid  by  the  corporation. 

4.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  the  institution  in  a 
state  of  efficiency;  and  if  any  surplus  arise  from  exhi- 
bitions or  other  sources,  such  surplus  shall  be  expended 
from  time  to  time  in  the  development  of  the  permanent 
art-gallery. 

5.  The  governing  body  shall  be  a composite  committee, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  corporation  and  members 
selected  from  tho  governors  of  the  Royal  Instituiion,  in 
such  proportions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

6.  All  existing  privileges  of  governors  and  their  families 
shall  be  reserved. 

7.  The  art-gallery  shall  bo  open  free  to  the  public  on 
such  days  of  the  week  as  the  governing  body  shall  deter- 
mine, and  they  shall  also  have  the  power  to  decide  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  admission  on  other  days. 

8.  The  above  are  proposed  as  the  general  principles, 
subject  to  such  modifications  a3  may  be  found  necessary. 
By  order  of  the  council. 

R.  F.  Ainsworth,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

E.  Salomons,  P.R.I.B.A.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Manchester,  August  4,  1880. 

The  approval  of  the  governors  of  the  Institu- 
tion has  yet  to  be  obtained. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

SURVEYING  CLASS. 

Among  the  many  and  great  advantages 
offered  by  the  Association  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers and  students  of  the  architectural  profession 
is  the  Surveying  Class.  This  year’s  coarse  of 
lessons  has  just  been  brought  to  a close. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley 
(civil  engineer),  of  5,  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria- 
street,  to  give  twelve  lessons  (six  indoor  lectures  and  six 
field  lessons),  which  ihould  embrace  surveying  with  chain 
only  ; with  chain  and  theodolite  plotting ; various  methods 
of  setting  out  curves  with  and  without  the  theodolite; 
explanation  of  rules  and  tables  connected  therewith;  the 
box-sextant  and  optical  square  protractor  and  vernier  ex- 
plained ; levelling,  adjustment  for  reversion  and  collima- 
tion  explained  and  illustrated  practically;  calculations  of 
areas  by  the  planimeter;  contours;  calculation  of  drain- 
age areas  and  capacities  of  reservoirs  ; calculation  by 
Bidder's  tables  of  earthwork  in  banks  and  cuttings  from 
railway  sections ; the  eidograph  explained.  In  short, 
the  instruction  included  every  branch  of  land-survey- 
ing likely  to  fall  within  the  experience  of  an  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Walmisley  certainly  spared  no  pains  to  make 
it  thorough  as  well  as  comprehensive. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  when  the  class  is  more  regularly 
established  and  more  widely  known  the  members  of  the 
Association  will  more  numerously  avail  themselves  of  its 
invaluable  help.  


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

Employers'  Liability  Bill. — This  Bill  was 
brought  up  and  read  the  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  19th  inst.,  and  was 
read  a second  time  by  their  lordships  on  Tuesday. 

Lower  Thames  Valley  Drainage. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  19th  inst,,  Mr.  Brodrick 
asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether,  considering  that  the  inquiry  of 
the  inspectors  into  the  Lower  Thames  Yalley 
Drainage  scheme  terminated  nearly  three  months 
ago,  and  that  the  scheme  was  condemned  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  he 
could  give  a guarantee  that  the  decision  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  be  announced 
at  a time  when  the  attention  of  Parliament 
might  be  called  to  it.  Mr.  Dodson,  in  reply, 
said : I cannot  guarantee  that  the  decision  ol 
the  Board  shall  be  announced  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  as  I must  have  time  to  mastei 
the  voluminous  evidence,  and  it  would  not  be 
fair  towards  the  parties  interested  to  keep  there 
in  suspense  until  next  year.  If,  however,  the 
Board  should  decide  to  grant  the  provisional 
order  applied  for,  the  order  would  have  nc 
validity  uutil  confirmed  by  an  Act,  so  that 
ample  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  its  con 
sideration  by  the  .House. 

The  British  and  Natural  History  Museums.— 
Iu  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  19th  inst. 
Mr.  Gibson  asked  the  Right  Hon.  the  senio: 
member  for  Cambridge  University,  one  of  thi 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  whether  thi 
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original  estimate  for  the  furniture  and  fittings 
of  the  new  natural  history  museum  was  177,570 l. ; 
whether  of  that  sum  there  had  only  been 
actually  granted  the  sum  of  60,000Z.  in  three 
successive  instalments,  leaving  yet  to  be  granted 
the  sum  of  117.570Z. ; whether,  if  the  grants  on 
account  of  original  estimate  were  not  in  future 
largely  increased,  the  removal  of  the  Natural 
History  collections  might  not  be  much  retarded ; 
and,  whether  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
would  again  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice 
of  the  Treasury,  and  thus  secure  the  speedy 
realisation  of  the  advantages  for  which  the 
public  had  already  paid  considerable  sums. — 
In  reply,  Mr.  Walpole  said,  the  question  involves 
four  queries.  In  answer  to  the  first,  it  is  the 
faot  that  177,570Z.  was  the  original  estimate 
for  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  new 
Natural  History  Museum.  In  answer  to  the 
second,  the  sum  actually  granted  this  year  is 
only  60,000J.  In  answer  to  the  third,  it  is 
obvious  in  that  state  of  facts  the  removal  of  the 
national  collections  must  necessarily  be  retarded 
if  the  grant  of  20,000 l.  is  not  largely  increased 
next  year.  In  answer  to  the  fourth,  when  the 
trustees  meet  next  November  to  consider  the 
estimates,  I have  no  doubt  they  will  bring  this 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  bo  able  to  accede  to  a much 
larger  grant  for  the  ensuing  year,  otherwise  the 
exhibition  of  the  zoological  collections  must 
necessarily  be  postponed. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  last,  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  stated  that  autho- 
rity had  been  given  to  the  Board  of  Works  to 
make  the  alterations  which  were  considered 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  from  fire.  These  works  will  be 
proceeded  with  at  once. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

International  Conference. — A telegram  from 
New  York,  dated  the  19th  inst.,  says  that  Mr. 
Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  has  sent  a circular 
through  the  American  Ministers  abroad  inviting 
the  maritime  Powers  of  the  world  to  send 
representatives  to  an  International  Sanitary 
Conference  to  be  opened  at  Washington  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1881,  with  a view  to  securing 
a Bystem  of  notification  of  the  actual  sanitary 
condition  of  the  ports  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  respective  Powers,  and  of  vessels  sailing 
from  those  ports. 

Sewer  Ventilation  at  Fortobello. — Serious 
complaints  having  been  made  of  a nuisance 
caused  by  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers  of 
Portobello  by  means  of  gratings  opening  into 
the  middle  of  the  streets,  Mr.  Malcolm  M'Neill 
and  Dr.  H.  D.  Littlejohn  have  held  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  matter.  Their  report,  just  pub- 
lished, says  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
theory  the  system  of  sewer  ventilation  adopted 
in  Portobello  is  a good  one,  and  is  advocated  by 
eminent  sanitafy  authorities.  But,  the  reporters 
add,  “ In  any  plan  of  free  ventilation  of  the 
sowers  of  a town  by  openings  in  the  roadway, 
if  a nuisance  from  the  escape  of  offensive  odours 
from  the  drains  is  to  be  avoided,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  drains  themselves  must  be 
properly  laid,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  the 

best  construction The  plans  of  short  air- 

shafts  from  the  drains  opening  on  the  roadway 
were  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  burgh  of 
Leitb,  where  the  system  had  been  partially 
introduced,  and,  without  availing  themselves  of 
the  experience  of  the  Leith  Burgh  Surveyor, 
the  Local  Authority  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
system  of  open  street  sewer  ventilation  in 
Portobello  with  the  assistance  of  an  ordinary 
tradesman.  If  a practical  engineer  had  been 
consulted,  and  if  he  had  strongly  recommended 
the  system  in  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  sewerage  of  the  burgh  would 
have  been  overhauled  and  in  part  recon- 
structed. After  this  had  been  done,  at  points 
which  would  be  determined  by  careful  engi- 
neering experiments,  the  best  sites  for  the 
street  openings  would  be  selected,  and  the 
ratepayers  would  thus  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  Local  Authority  had  availed 
themselves  of  sound  engineering  Bkill,  and  that 
the  system  was  being  tried  under  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions. ' But  Portobello,  in  addition  to 
imperfect  construction  of  drains,  has  special 
difficulties  connected  with  its  site  as  a town 
which  rendered  great  care  necessary  in  the 
adoption  of  this  system  of  sewer  ventilation.  | 
Its  drains  are  tide-locked  for  a considerable 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
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sewage  is  thus  accumulated  for  several  hours 
in  the  drains,  which,  wherever  imperfect,  are 
thus  subjected  to  the  agitation  of  deposits  along 
their  course,  and  to  the  consequent  escape  of 
offensive  odours.” 


THE  NUDE  : 

ANOTHER  THEORY. 

In  Eve’s  happy  time  there  was  no  “ society,” 

For  all  the  world  knows  poor  Adam  was  none, 

That  when  he  went  ont  ho  seldom  came  home  to  tea, 
And  so  her  best  muslin  was  never  undone. 

You  talk  of  the  nude,— of  this  they’d  satiety, 

Where  there’s  no  Mrs.  Grundy  the  nude  is  full  dress  ; 

Flounces  of  fig-leaf  would  have  been  impropriety, 
Things  that  grave  Adam  would  have  had  to  repress. 

But  stay  ! you  forget,  there  was  then  no  occasion. 

For  jerseys,  for  lacing,  for  flounces  at  all, 

These  didn’t  come  in  till  the  serpent’s  persuasion. 
These  didn’t  come  in  till  after  the  fall. 

The  apron,  ’tis  clear,  came  in  with  bad  morals, 

Your  social  arrangements  all  came  in  with  sin. 

Eve’s  daughters  by  dressing  no  longer  seek  laurels, 
We  may  therefore  conclude  the  nude  has  come  in. 

The  ball-room  is  platform  for  groups  of  poses  plastiques. 
And  damsels  of  flesh  with  the  marble  will  vie, 

Whilst  the  stage  is  the  Beene  of  naked  gymnastic, 

And  Venus  displays  her  limbs  next  to  the  sky. 

Days  of  pure  thoughts  must  be  surely  returning. 

We  shall  see  native  Eves  in  the  Park,  in  the  Row, 

Whilst  a crowd  of  young  athletes  with  genius  burning, 
Will  pass  with  lids  drooping,  and  seem  not  to  know. 

Meter. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Value  of  14  ft.  in  Gracechurch  - street. — 
An  action  was  tried  last  week  before  a special 
jury  and  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.O.,  M.P., 
the  Recorder,  to  assess  the  compensation  pay- 
able to  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  in  respect  of  his 
freehold  premises,  No.  90,  Gracechurch-street, 
possessing  a frontage  of  14  ft.  to  that  thorough- 
fare, and  covering  a superficial  area  of  some 
640  ft.,  in  consequence  of  the  land  being 
required  by  the  Corporation  of  London  for 
the  improvements  and  approaches  to  the 
new  Leadenhall  Market.  The  evidence  as  to 
the  value  of  the  freehold  on  the  part  of 
the  claimant  exceeded  by  one-third  that  of 
the  valuers  for  the  Corporation.  For  the 
former,  Mr.  Edmond  F.  Fuller  (Fuller  & Fuller), 
Queen-street,  City,  who  had  prepared  the  claim, 
submitted  600Z.  a year  as  the  annual  value  of 
the  premises  to  an  outsider,  and  some  10  per 
cent,  more  to  the  tenant  in  possession.  On  the 
part  of  the  Corporation,  the  highest  estimate 
was  4501.  a year,  or  10s.  a foot  rental  for  the 
land  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  and  cost  of  the 
buildings  added  thereto.  The  claimant  stated 
that  he  rented  the  premises  some  twenty-six 
years  ago  at  90 1.  a year,  and  that  he  purchased 
them  about  twenty-three  years  back  for  1.800Z. 
In  the  end  a verdict  was  returned  for  16,500£., 
including  the  fixtures,  agreed  at  418Z.  This 
result  was,  it  is  said,  arrived  at  by  the  jury 
assessing  the  rental  value  at  550Z.  a year,  or 
12,100Z.  for  the  freehold,  being  about  18Z.  18s. 
a foot,  or  823,284£.  per  acre,  as  against  about 
2£.  15s.  per  foot,  the  porohase-money  paid  in 
1857,  to  which  they  added  upwards  of  years’ 
purchase  of  the  profits  made  out  of  the  business 
as  compensation. 


Birnbaum  v.  The  Corporation  of  London. — 
On  the  19th  inst.,  the  claim  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Birnbaum,  of  89,  Gracechurch-street,  was  heard 
before  the  Recorder  and  a special  jury. 

The  plaintiff,  a manufacturer  of  waterproof  and  gutta- 
percha goods,  some  years  ago  purchased  the  residue  of 
the  lease  of  his  premises,  which  were  not  only  valuable  for 
the  purposes  of  his  business,  but  for  letting.  The  lease 
had  to  run  for  five  years  and  a half,  and  Mr.  Birnbaum 
expected  a renewal.  Being  at  a corner,  the  position  was 
rendered  more  valuable  for  such  purposes  as  advertising. 
The  yearly  rental,  when  the  lease  was  acquired  by 
the  claimant  in  1866,  was  3202.  It  was  now  considerably 
in  excess,  and  it  wa3  estimated  that  at  the  present 
time  the  improved  net  rental  was  at  least  2902.,  or  6002. 
altogether. 

Mr.  Collins  was  called,  and  deposed  that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  property.  Part  of  it  was  let  off  at  very  low 
rentals.  He  estimated  the  net  improved  rental  at  2902.  per 
annum,  which,  calculated  on  the  6 per  cent,  table,  and 
multiplied  by  five  and  a-half  years’  purchase,  gave  a total 
of  1,5952.  Adding  the  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  purchase 
and  the  sum  allowed  for  fixtures,  he  arrived  at  a total  of 
1,9162.  10s.  a3  the  value  of  tho  building,  without  taking 
into  account  loss  of  trade,  &c. 

Mr.  Farmer  stated  that  lie  considered  the  net  improved 
rental  to  be  2802.  per  annum,  and  he  considered  that  the 
value  of  the  building  was  1,8862.  In  cross-examination,  he 
said  that  the  premises  were  in  a dirty  condition,  and 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  1002,  to  put  them  in 
repair. 


Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Eason  gave  confirmatory  testimony, 
whilst  Mr.  Davids  (of  Messrs.  Harvey  & Davids)  estimated 
the  improved  rental  at  4202. 

For  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Trist  and  Mr.  Driver  were 
examined,  and  these  gentlemen  valued  the  improved  rental 
at  2092  and  1902.  respectively. 

The  jury,  after  a short  deliberation,  awarded  the  com- 
pensation as  follows  : 1,5122.  10s.  for  lease,  including  tho 
10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  purchase ; 1922.  10s.  for  fix- 
tures; 3652.  for  goodwill:  and  depreciation  of  stock, 
2502. : total,  2,3202. 


THE  COLLEGE  FITTINGS  AT  YEDO, 
JAPAN. 

Sir, — I have  seen  the  letter  of  M.  De  Boin- 
ville,  taking  exception  to  the  good  opinion  I 
have  formed  of  the  Physical  College  fittings  at 
Yedo,  which  were  suggested  by  Professor  Ayrton, 
and  ably  carried  out  by  the  architect. 

Dr.  WilliamsoD,  of  University  College,  who 
took  the  chair  at  my  lecture  (but  who  is  not  a 
professor  of  Rios's  College),  admitted  the 
original  character  of  the  fittings  to  which  I re- 
ferred, so  far  as  he  knew,  and  I have  said  no 
more. 

I am  not  aware  that  I have  given  any  privi- 
leged information,  or  described  anything  nob 
justified  by  the  subject  under  discussion. 

I oertainly  did  not  wander  awav  into  a de- 
scription of  the  architectural  excellences  of  the 
buildings  forming  the  College  at  Japan,  nor  did 
I allude  to  any  defects  ; but  I simply  drew  the 
attention  of  the  audience  to  a class  of  specially- 
designed  fittings  in  one  department  only,  the 
particulars  of  which  were  given  to  me  by  their 
originator,  though  not  their  executor,  and  I still 
think  them  highly  creditable  to  both,  and  to  the 
enterprising  founders  of  a technical  college  the 
like  of  which  is  scarcely  equalled  out  of  Japan. 

Edw.  C.  Robins. 


SEWAGE  AND  THE  THAMES. 

Sir, — Observing  in  the  Builder  of  the  7th 
inst.  the  trouble  the  London  sewage  is  occasion- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich,  let  me 
ask, — is  it  impracticable  to  treat  this  large 
mass  on  the  same  principle  as  the  smaller 
volume  flowing  out  of  the  sewers  at  Taunton  is 
treated  ? There  I was  recently  shown  by  the 
surveyor  a perfectly  clear  and  pellucid  stream  of 
water  passing  from  their  sewage  works,  and 
causing  no  nuisance  whatever  in  the  river. 
Whereas,  before  the  establishment  of  these 
works,  fish  could  not  live  in  the  river,  they  now 
are  to  be  seen,  not  only  above  the  sewage 
works,  but  in  all  parts,  even  to  the  very  ontlet 
from  the  works. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  only  difficulty  would 
be  an  engineering  one,  in  applying  the  same 
system  on  a large  scale  to  the  London  sewage. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  engineer- 
ing skill  is  not  equal  to  such  a task. 

Feldspar. 


PIN  DOVETAILING  MACHINE. 

Having  paid  a visit  a few  days  since  to  the 
Bow  and  Bromley  Institute  (above  the  North 
London  Railway  Station,  Bow,  E.),  where  a 
Workman’s  Exhibition  is  now  being  held, 
amongst  the  many  models  shown  there  my 
attention  was  particularly  attracted  to  a good 
specimen  of  pin  dovetailing,  in  the  form  of  a 
square  pedestal  produced  by  a machine  on  an 
entirely  new  principle,  invented  by  Mr.  P.  Hack- 
worth,  foreman  machinist  to  Mr.  W.  Brass,  con- 
tractor, Old-street,  St.  Lake’s.  Being  allowed 
by  Mr.  Hackworth  to  inspect  the  machine,  I 
consider  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity  of  its  con- 
struction, coupled  with  its  low  cost,  should 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  interested, 
namely,  builders,  cabinet  and  pianoforte  makers, 
box  and  drawer  makers,  shop-fitters,  and  many 
others  where  it  might  be  omployed  to  great 
advantage.  John  Rennie. 


“BUILDING  LINE.” 

Sir,— Will  some  of  your  correspondents  kindly  reply  to 
tlie  following  questions  : — 

1st.  Is  there  any  authority,  urban  or  suburban,  can 
compel  me  to  build  up  to  my  building  line  P I want  to  go 
9 ft.  behind  it. 

2nd.  What  steps  can  I take  when  the  local  authorities 
refuse  to  pass  my  plans  because  of  my  setting-back  ? 


Lambetli  Palace  Library  will  be  closed  for 
tho  recess  for  six  weeks  from  the  30th  inst.  The- 
new  collection  of  pamphlets  on  the  monastic 
literature  of  England  and  Wales  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing by  the  gifts  of  authors  and  societies. 
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GAS  JOTTINGS. 

Lancaster. — The  Gas  Committee  of  the  Lan- 
caster Corporation,  who  came  into  possession  of 
the  Lancaster  Gas  Company’s  concern  in  July, 
1879,  report  that,  after  allowing  for  interest  .on 
capital,  the  net  profit  on  the  first  j ear’s  working 
amounts  to  2,3351.  They  have  resolved  to 
reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  small  consumers 
from  4s.  2d.  to  3s.  8d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and 
to  large  consumers  from  3s  8d.  to  3s.  6d. 

Oldham. — The  gross  profits  of  the  Oldham 
Corporation  Gas  Works  on  last  year’s  working 
were  25,800 1.  The  sum  of  13,5001.  was  handed 
over  to  the  borough  fund,  to  be  applied  in  aid 
of  the  rates.  The  price  of  gas  is  4s.  2d.  per 
1,000,  with  discounts  for  ready  money. 


§0oKs. 

British  Bee-Farming  : Its  Profits  and  Pleasures. 
By  Jas.  F.  Robinson.  London  : Chapman  & 
Hall.  1880. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which,  with  much 
pleasure  to  themselves,  people  with  a head  on 
their  shoulders  and  a fair  amount  of  energy 
may  make  money,  who  now  merely  moon  about 
and  wish  they  could  do  so.  As  our  author 
quotes, — 

“ The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them.  Folly  and  sloth 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  trouble. 

And  make  the  impossibilities  they  fear.” 

Among  these  ways,  at  any  rate  with  persons 
living  out  of  town,  should  be  placed  bee-keeping, 
or,  as  it  has  come  to  be  termed,  bee-farming, 
concerning  which  Mr.  Robinson  has  “ no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  tfcat  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
expended,  bee-farming  will  be  found  the  most 
profitable  business  known.”  From  61.  to  91.  per 
annum  may  be  made  per  hive,  and  twenty  hives 
may  be  as  easily  looked  after  as  one.  Moreover, 
we  import  hundreds  of  tons  of  honey  annually 
from  Italy  and  elsewhere,  which  might  be  as  well 
produced  in  heathery  England.  To  get  the 
most  out  of  a hive  some  knowledge  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  and  this  Mr.  Robinson’s  book  now 
before  us  supplies.  It  is  clearly  written  and 
full  of  practical  information. 

Breweries  and  Malting s ; their  Arrangement, 
Construction,  Machinery,  and  Plant.  By  Geo. 
Scamell,  F.R.I.B.A.  Second  Edition,  en- 
larged, by  Fredk.  Colyer,  C.E.  London  : E. 
& F.  N.  Spon.  1880. 

We  need  merely  mention  the  issue  of  a new 
edition  of  Mr.  Scamell’s  book.  On  its  ap- 
pearance we  made  its  contents  fully  known, 
and  assisted  in  obtaining  for  it  a considerable 
circulation.  The  new  edition  has  been  partly 
re-written  by  Mr.  Colyer.  It  contains  twenty 
pages  of  plans  and  sections.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished a little  too  soon  to  include  the  alterations 
which  will  be  required  by  the  recent  changes  in 
the  Excise  Laws. 


Views  of  Ancient  Buildings  Illustrative  of  the 
Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Parish  of  Halifax. 
By  John  Leyland.  Halifax : R.  Leyland  & 
Son.  1879. 

Halifax  is  rich  in  residences  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it  was 
most  desirable  that  some  record  of  them 
should  be  preserved  before  time  or  further 
restorations  Bhould  make  the  task  more  diffi- 
cult. When  we  read  in  the  first  page  of  the 
introduction  that,  “ Though  diversities  of  taste 
may  still  exist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
already  the  general  opinion  of  this  country  is  in 
favour  of  a return  to  the  architecture  of  our 
forefathers  of  Mediaeval  times,  both  in  eccle- 
siastical and  domestic  buildings,”  the  impression 
is  given  that  it  must  have  been  written  much 
longer  ago  than  1879,  though  only  just  now  pub- 
lished. And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  Mr.  Leyland’s  antiquarian 
studies  have  not  been  carried  very  far  back,  or 
he  would  scarcely  have  commenced  his  book 
with  the  assertion  that,  “ It  was  the  late 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin  who  first  pointed  out  the 
perfection  and  grandeur  of  the  cathedrals, 
abbeys,”  &c.,  of  the  great  architectural  ages  of 
England.  The  work  is  of  folio  size,  and  includes 
twenty-five  plates.  There  is  not  much  art  in 
the  drawings,  reproduced  by  the  now  inevitable 
photo-lithographer,  but  they  serve  to  convey 
with  exactness  the  aspect  and  style  of  the 
various  structures,  so  we  have  reason  to  be 


obliged  to  Mr.  Leyland,  and  we  hope  his 
example  will  be  followed  by  dwellers  in  other 
localities.  

Notes  on  Sketching  Tours.  By  an  Architect. 

B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn.  1880. 
This  is  an  able  and  a charming  little  book,  and 
is  likely  not  only  to  lead  those  who  always 
sketched  to  sketch  the  more,  but  to  make 
many  sketch  who  ne’er  did  so  before.  The 
“ architect”  is  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  of  Man- 
chester, who  sketches  very  well  himself,  and 
gives  numerous  examples.  Good  lines  of 
country  are  pointed  out  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  author  gives  references  to  a 
large  number  of  books,  as  he  goes  along,  in  a 
Bimple  and  natural  manner,  calculated  to  lead 
the  Btudent  to  look  them  up,  and  make  the 
most  of  them.  Nota  bene.  — It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  an  architect  to  derive  advantage  from 
these  “ Notes.” 


glisctllanea:. 

Chemical  Ventilation. — On  the  18th  inst. 
Dr.  Richard  Neale,  in  the  presence  of  a number 
of  engineers,  gave  a demonstration  of  a scheme 
to  purify  the  foul  air  of  tunnels,  mines,  cabins, 
churches,  theatres,  hospitals,  and  other  build- 
ings. The  Lancet  says : — The  proposal  promises 
to  create  a new  era  in  ventilation.  Nearly  all 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  purify  the  air  in 
crowded  buildings  have  been  mechanical,  and 
have  consisted  of  driving  out  the  foul  air  by 
currents  of  fresh  air.  Dr.  Neale’s  proposal,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a chemical  one,  and  is  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  poisonous  gases.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  intended  to  supersede  ordinary  venti- 
lation by  currents,  but  rather  to  act  as  an 
auxiliary.  The  essence  of  the  scheme  is  the 
adoption  of  some  simple  ohemical  facts.  As  the 
lungs  of  living  beings  appropriate  oxygen  and 
give  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  Dr.  Neale  proposes 
to  make  a “ chemical  lung”  which  will  appro- 
priate carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  gases  from 
the  air  containing  them,  without  yielding  any 
products  in  exchange.  The  air  in  the  tunnels 
of  the  Underground  Railway  was  referred  to  as 
a conspicuous  and  well-known  example  of  im- 
purity irremediable  by  mechanical  means.  The 
principal  deleterious  gases  in  this  instance  are 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  gases  and  carbonic 
oxide.  All  these,  but  especially  the  two  former, 
may,  Dr.  Neale  maintains,  be  easily  got  rid  of 
by  chemical  means.  By  mixing  a solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  water  in  a flask,  Dr.  Neale 
made  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  air  at  the 
Baker-street  or  Portland-road  station.  He  then 
added  a small  quantity  of  solution  of  caustic 
Boda,  and  agitated  the  flask  briskly  for  a few 
seconds,  and  immediately  the  sulphurous  smell 
was  abolished.  Into  the  same  flask  a current  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  next  passed,  so  that  a 
lighted  taper  introduced  into  the  flask  was  at 
once  extinguished.  After  a few  shakings  a 
lighted  caper  was  again  introduced  and  burnt 
with  a bright  steady  flame,  showing  that  the 
soda  had  taken  up  the  acid.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  made  with  solutions  of  caustic  lime. 

Burning  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Sun- 
derland. — This  structure  has  gone  the 
way  of  all  theatres.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  architect,  Sunderland,  and  was 
opened  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1856,  its  erection  having 
occupied  just  twenty  weeks.  The  building  was 
106  ft.  9 in.  in  length,  and  its  original  breadth 
was  48  ft.,  but  some  time  after  it  was  finished 
the  house  adjacent  to  it  on  the  northward  was 
added  on  to  it,  and  its  width  then  became  72  ft. 
6 in.  The  front  is  about  55  ft.  in  he’ght,  and 
from  the  floor  of  the  pit  to  the  ceiling  the  mea- 
suring line  gives  a record  of  38  ft.  The  audi- 
torium was  of  semicircular  shape,  and  it 
measured  44  ft.  in  width  at  the  proscenium, 
whilst  from  the  edge  of  the  stage  to  the  front 
of  the  dress  circle  the  distance  was  30  ft.  Tho 
stage  was  55  ft.  deep.  The  fabric  of  the  build- 
ing cost  within  a trifle  of  7,0001.  The  carpenters’ 
shop  was  situated  close  to  the  roof  of  the  theatre, 
and  it  was  here  that  on  Thursday  night  in  last 
week  the  fire  broke  out.  No  one  was  in  the 
building  at  the  time,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
even  to  hazard  a guess  at  the  cause  of  the 
outbreak. 

Mr.  Joseph.  Newton,  C.E.,  who  as  president 
for  twenty-four  years  has  promoted  the  welfare 
of  the  London  Association  of  Foreman  Engineers 
and  Draughtsmen,  has  been  presented  with 
100  sovereigns  and  a timepiece. 


Mr.  Robert  Charles  Ransome,  the  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Ransomes,  Sims,  & Head, 
Orwell  Works,  Ipswich,  one  of  the  oldest  agri- 
cultural engineering  works  in  the  country, 
returned  to  the  works  on  the  9th  inst.,  after  a 
nine  months’  tour  round  the  world,  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  His  return  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a remarkably  congratulatory  gathering 
of  the  whole  of  those  engaged  in  the  works, 
and  the  presentation  of  an  illuminated  address, 
and  a handsome  album  containing  the  signa- 
tures of  the  1,150  persons  employed  by  the  firm. 
These,  in  a neat  and  very  appropriate  speech, 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Alexander  Byng, 
C.E.,  and  as  suitably  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Ransome.  Mr.  G.  A.  Biddell,  C.E.,  then  made 
a characteristic  speech,  in  which,  after  re-echo- 
ing the  welcome  of  the  address,  he  took  occasion 
to  refer  to  foreign  competition,  which,  he  said, 
was  not  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  as 
of  the  men,  and  that  the  performance  of 
thoroughly  good,  honest  work  in  every  respect 
was  most  necessary,  and  the  strongest  means 
of  defying  it.  Mr.  W.  D.  Sims,  many  years  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Ransome 
made  some  remarks  cn  the  occasion. — Enginee  ■. 

Death  by  Lead  Poisoning.  — Last  week 
Mr.  Payne,  the  City  Coroner,  held  an  inquest  at 
the  Mortuary,  Golden-lane,  Barbican,  on  the 
body  of  Mary  Ann  Donovan,  aged  thirty.  Evi- 
dence was  adduced  showing  that  the  deceased, 
a single  woman,  earned  her  living  by  working 
at  a white-lead  factory  in  Hoxton.  On  the  13th 
inst.  she  was  seized  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a fib,  and  was  removed  to  St.  Luke’s  Infirmary 
City-road.  The  next  day  being  Saturday,  she 
left  the  infirmary  to  go  and  take  her  wages. 
The  following  day  she  complained  of  being  ill 
and  of  having  severe  pains  in  the  head,  which 
continued  until  the  morning  of  the  17th  inst., 
when  her  landlady  went  for  a medical  order  for 
the  parish  doctor.  That  was  at  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  but  owing  to  the  doctor  and  his 
assistant  being  out  on  professional  business,  no 
doctor  attended  until  about  one  o’clock,  when 
Donovan  had  been  dead  an  hour  or  so.  Dr. 
Reed  deposed  at  the  inquest  that  there  were 
distinct  marks  of  lead  poisoning  to  be  seen 
between  the  teeth  and  gums  of  the  deceased’s 
mouth,  the  effect  of  the  employment  she  had 
followed.  The  cause  of  death  was  an  apoplectic 
or  epileptic  fit,  produced  by  the  lead  poisoning. 
A verdict  in  accordance  with  this  evidence  was 
returned  by  the  jury. 

The  Ruins  of  Conway  Castle. — A Shrews- 
bury paper  says, — Visitors  who  approach  Con- 
way by  rail  from  the  Chester  side  are  often 
surprised,  and  doubtless  alarmed,  to  see,  upon 
emerging  from  the  tubular  bridge,  the  vast 
fragment  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  old  castle 
suspended  some  40  ft.  above  them,  and  clinging 
to  the  picturesque  ruin  in  a way  which  awakens 
fears  for  its  security.  The  peculiar  position  of 
this  ruined  tower,  which  is  known  as  Twr  Darn, 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  avarice  of  some  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Conway,  who,  by  excavating 
the  rock  at  its  base,  caused  a vast  fragment  of 
the  building  to  fall,  leaving  the  upper  portion, 
however,  in  a state  of  perfection  which  suggests 
comparison  between  the  builders’  workmanship 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Conway  Castle 
was  completed,  and  that  of  the  present  day. 
Although  there  appears  to  be  no  immediate 
danger  of  the  old  ruin  giving  way,  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company  are  taking 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  their  line,  which 
runs  almost  underneath  it,  and  have  determined 
upon  giving  the  ruin  a substantial  support. 

Accident. — At  Cradley-heath,  Staffordshire, 
an  inquest  has  been  held  on  the  body  of  a woman 
named  Ann  Heath,  who  was  killed  by  the  fall 
of  apoition  of  a building.  It  appeared  that  a 
ohaiumaker  named  Joseph  Billingham  let  a shop 
to  other  chainmakers.  On  the  10th  inst.  a 
portion  of  the  building  fell  down,  killing  the 
deceased,  and  seriously  injuring  other  persons. 
Several  witnesses  swore  that  they  had  called 
Billingham’s  attention  to  the  dangerous  Btate  of 
the  building  in  question,  but  he  neglected  to 
have  any  repairs  executed.  The  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  “Manslaughter”  against  Bil- 
lingham. 

A Stupid  Practice. — Steps  are  being  taken 
to  put  a stop  to  the  practice  frequently  indulged 
in,  by  a certain  class  of  visitors  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  of  carving  their  names  and 
initials  upon  the  walls  and  columns  of  that 
edifice.  A prosecution  ha3  been  instituted  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  against  an  excursionist 
from  London,  who  was  found  guilty,  and  fined 
by  the  magistrates  for  the  offence. 
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Tlie  New  Clock,  Chimes,  and  Bells  for 
Dunedin  Town  Hall. — The  new  clock  and 
bells  for  the  Town-hall  of  Dunedin,  which  have 
only  recently  been  sent  out,  have  been  entirely 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gil'ett,  Bland,  & Co.,  of 
Croydon.  The  clock  strikes  the  hours  upon  a 
bell  weighing  about  30  cwt.  (note  D),  and 
chimes  the  four  quarters  on  four  other  bells  in 
due  proportion  of  the  following  notes,  A,  F 
sharp,  B,  G ; the  five  bells  weigh  altogether 
3 tons  16  cwt.  2 qrs.,  the  chimes  being  similar 
to  those  at  the  Westminster  Palace.  The  four 
illuminated  dials  are  each  7 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter, 
the  figures,  minutes,  and  circles  being  of  cast 
iron,  all  in  one  piece,  glazed  with  patent  opal 
glass,  and  painted  and  gilt.  The  main  frame  is 
made,  on  the  horizontal  plan,  of  solid  cast  iron, 
planed  top  and  bottom  on  an  engine,  and  is  so 
constructed  that  any  wheel  can  be  taken  out 
separately  without  disturbing  the  other  parts, 
and  the  clock  over  all  is  6 ft.  6 in.  long,  3 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  3 ft.  high.  All  the  wheels  are  of  the 
best  gun-metal,  turned,  cut,  and  polished  in  an 
engine,  the  main  wheels  being  18  in.,  18  in.,  and 
16  in.  in  diameter.  TheeBcajDementisthe  “double 
three-legged  gravity,”  which  the  makers  have 
from  long  practical  experience  found  to  be  much 
superior  to  all  ordinary  kinds  for  perfect  time- 
keeping. The  pendulum  (instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary wooden  rod)  is  a compensation  one,  made 
of  zinc  and  iron  tubes,  and  to  beat  two  seconds 
of  time,  with  a cylindrical  bob  at  the  bottom, 
weighing  about  cwt.  It  also  has  a collar 
fitted  on  the  rod  for  small  weights  for  regulating, 
and  a degree  plate ; it  will,  therefore,  not  be 
affected  by  any  variation  of  temperature. 
There  are  two  engraved  and  silvered  dials  on  the 
clock,  showing  minutes  and  seconds,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  adjusting  the  outer  hands  and  taking 
observations.  All  the  bushes  for  the  steel 
pivots  to  run  in  are  made  of  gun-metal,  screwed 
into  cast-iron  frames,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
removed  when  required.  The  motive  power  is 
given  to  the  clock  by  weights,  weighing  l^ton, 
suspended  from  the  three  wrought-iron  barrels 
by  steel  wire,  altogether  500  ft.  in  length.  The 
chime-barrel  is  constructed  on  Gillett,  Bland,  & 
Co.’s  improved  principle,  with  movable  steel 
cams,  so  that  the  chimes  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
greatest  nicety,  or  changed  at  any  time  if 
required. 

The  Pinnces  of  Wales  and  Carnarvon 
Castle. — A suggestion  made  some  time  a^o 
respecting  the  desirability  of  placing  in  Car- 
narvon Castle  a tablet  commemorative  of  the 
birth  of  the  Princes  of  Wales  has  at  last  been 
carried  out.  Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  R. 
Sorton  Parry,  formerly  High  Sheriff  of  Car- 
narvonshire, a tablet,  containing  the  names  of 
the  seventeen  Princes  of  Wales  and  the  dates  of 
their  birth,  has  been  fixed  in  a prominent  part 
of  the  noble  pile.  The  memorial,  which  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  marble  mason, 
Carnarvon,  is  surmounted  by  the  Cambrian 
plume. 

Manchester  Industrial  Exhibition.  — 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  space  at  this 
exhibition  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  post- 
pone the  opening  until  September  1st,  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  proper  arrangement  of  goods, 
&c.  The  exhibition  will  be  the  largest  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  held  in  the  North  of  England. 
Nearly  all  the  space  covered  by  the  Agricultural 
Hall  (two  acres),  with  the  exception  of  what 
has  been  retained  for  passages,  will  be  covered 
by  exhibits.  The  manager  (Mr.  Fred.  Scott) 
has  been  assisted  in  the  arrangement  of  ex- 
hibits by  Mr.  Joseph  Corbett,  engineer,  Barton- 
arcade. 


The  Patent  Office. — From  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  it  appears  that 
during  1879  there  were  5,388  applications  for 
patents.  This  is  a decrease  of  five  upon  the  re- 
turns for  Ihe  previous  year,  when  the  number  of 
applications  was  5,393,  being  the  highest  ever  re- 
corded. Of  the  first-stated  number  no  fewer  than 
1,877  applications,  or  a little  over  one-third,  were 
abandoned,  eo  that  only  3,461  proceeded  to  the 
final  stage,  and  arrived  at  maturity.  From  the 
report  we  learn  that  a new  edition  of  the  index 
to  the  patents  granted  from  1617  to  1852,  under 
the  old  law,  is  in  progress. 

Melbourne  Cathedral.  — A letter  from 
Melbourne  says,— “ A gentleman  here  has  just 
given  10,OOOZ.  towards  the  new  cathedral,  which 
I am  sorry  to  say  they  are  going  to  build  in  a 
hole,  simply  to  be  near  the  railway  station.” 

Social  Science  Congress,  Edinburgh.— 
The  presidency  of  the  Art  Department  has  been 
accepted  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  Slade  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford. 


The  Tower  of  London.— We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  in  consequence  of  the  many  com- 
plaints of  the  delays  in  admission  to  the  Tower 
which  visitors  have  hitherto  been  subject  to,  it 
has  been  decided  to  abandon  the  system  of 
visiting  by  batches  of  twenties,  and  to  throw 
the  rooms  open  as  in  other  museums.  The 
“ beefeaters  ” will  no  longer  act  as  guides,  but 
as  custodians  and  sentries  at  various  places 
throughout  the  building.  We  urged  the  desir- 
ability of  the  change  long  ago,  and  the  propo- 
sition was  backed  up  in  our  pages  by  the  late 
Mr.  Planche,  who  had  the  improvement  of  the 
Tower  Armoury  much  at  heart.  It  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Childers,  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  last,  that 
the  new  arrangements  are  to  be  made  experi- 
mentally. An  improved  catalogue  is  to  be 
issued,  and  the  various  objects  of  interest  will 
be  labelled.  A committee  has  been  appointed 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  new  plan,  which 
will  be  brought  into  operation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  possibility  of  showing  to  visitors 
additional  places  of  interest  will  be  considered 
by  the  committee,  and  also  the  question  of  an 
additional  free  day. 

Pictures  at  Bristol.— The  Committee  of 
the  Bristol  Fine  Arts  Academy  have  decided 
to  establish  an  exhibition  of  pictures  which 
shall  be  of  a permanent  character,  and  free  to 
the  public  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year. 
The  spring  exhibition  will  be  held  as  usual,  but 
it  has  been  decided  to  discontinue  the  loan  exhi- 
bitions that  have  for  several  years  past  been 
opened  in  the  autumn.  The  encouragement 
given  to  these  latter  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
induce  the  committee  to  again  undertake  the 
great  labour  and  responsibility  involved,  and  in 
place  of  exhibitions  of  this  kind  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  form  a permanent  art  gallery.  The 
works  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy 
enable  them  to  make  a start  in  this  direction, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  many  more  valuable 
works  will  be  presented,  so  that  a gallery 
worthy  of  the  city  may  be  formed.  Should  the 
committee  meet  with  the  encouragement  they 
hope  for,  a new  gallery  will  be  added  to  the 
building  for  the  reception  of  the  pictures. 

Messrs.  Child’s  New  Banking  House, 
Temple  Bar.— On  the  23rd  inst.,  the  new 
buildings,  partly  in  Fleet-street  and  partly  in 
the  Strand,  which  have  just  been  erected  as  the 
banking  premises  of  Messrs.  Child,  consequent 
on  the  demolition  of  Temple  Bar,  were  opened 
for  business.  The  elevation,  which  is  in  Portland 
stone,  carved  and  decorated,  contains  three  lofty 
floors.  The  ground-floor  portion,  which  is  wholly 
appropriated  as  the  banking-house,  is  elabo- 
rately rusticated,  with  a massive  entrance  at 
the  east,  or  Fleet-street,  end  of  the  frontage, 
surmounted  by^a  frieze  and  an  overhanging 
cornice  and  balcony.  Above  this  is  an  orna- 
mentally-carved shield  with  the  arms  of  the 
Marigold  Tavern,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
stood  upon  the  Bite  some  300  years  ago.  At  the 
west  or  Strand  end  of  the  frontage  there  is 
corresponding  balcony,  with  Messrs.  Child’, 
arms  and  crest.  Mr.  John  Gibson  is  the  archi 
tect,  and  Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  of 
Pimlico,  are  the  builders. 

Art -Metal  Work.  — Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
Peard  & Co.,  have  issued  many  trade-books  in 
their  time,  quite  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
day,  and  very  useful  to  those  who  wished  to 
know  where  to  obtain  what  they  wanted  with- 
out the  extra  cost  of  fresh  designs  and  isolated 
workmanship ; but  they  have  not  before  sent 
out  anything  so  complete  as  that  which  they 
have  just  now  issued  under  the  title"  Examples  of 
Art-Metal  Work  for  Ecclesiastical,  Public,  and 
Domestic  Use.”  It  is  divided  into  six  sections. 
Prices  are  given,  and  the  designs,  which  are  of 
very  varied  character,  are  so  well  classified, 
that  articles  or  specimens  of  work  needed  can  be 
found  at  once.  For  designers,  too,  the  book  is 
suggestively  valuable,  and  enables  them  to 
know  for  about  what  cost  the  firm  would  produce 
what  is  proposed. 

Victoria  Docks. — An  improved  form  of  jetty, 
fitted  with  hydraulic  cranes  for  discharging 
coals  from  steamers,  is  being  erected  at  the 
Victoria  Docks,  for  Messrs.  W.  Cory  & Son,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  C.E.,  on  the  site 
of  one  of  the  old  coal-berths  recently  burnt  down. 
Another  of  the  jetties  is  also  to  be  extended  and 
fitted  with  a fourth  crane,  in  order  that  the 
large  steamers  now  being  built  for  the  coal  trade 
may  be  discharged  in  one  tide.  When  this  ex- 
tension is  completed,  a steamer,  with  suitable 
hatchways,  will  be  able  to  discharge  2,000  tons 
of  coal  in  twelve  hours. 


St.  Paul's,  London. — Some  time  ago,  on  a 
survey  being  made  by  the  cathedral  architect 
(Mr.  Penrose)  it  was  discovered  that  a portion 
of  the  stonework  in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the 
lofty  fluted  columns  of  the  west  portico  at 
St.  Paul’s  had  given  way.  It  was  found  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
column,  immediately  under  the  capital,  and 
upwards  of  3 ft.  in  length,  had  cracked  and 
parted  from  the  other  portion,  rendering  the 
condition  of  tho  structure  dangerous.  Its 
removal  was  a ticklish  piece  of  work,  and  ha3 
been  accomplished  successfully. 

Destruction  of  Whitechapel  Church  by 
W0  regret  to  learn,  as  we  go  to  press, 
that  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. The  fire  is  believed  to  have  originated  in 
the  organ-loft.  The  church  was  only  rebuilt 
a few  years  ago,  at  a cost  of  about  70,000k, 
from  designs  by  Air.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Architectural  Association. 

Surveyorship,  London  and  North” 
Western  Railway.— Air.  F.  Wood,  of  Rugby, 
has  resigned  the  post  of  Surveyor  to  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  which  he 
has  held  for  many  years,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hull,  of  Liverpool. 

Roof  Varnish. — A varnish  for  roofs  has  been 
recently  patented  in  Germany  which  is  composed 
of  35  parts  of  clay  Blate,  30  parts  mica  slate,  and 
35  parts  rosin,  all  finely  powdered  and  heated 
with  50  parts  of  tar. — Bay.  Ind,  und  Qewerbe - 
blatt. 


TENDERS 

For  tho  erection  of  resilience,  at  Hayes  Common,  Kent, 
for  Mr.  Do  Zoete.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  srcliitoit  : — 

Nightingale  £5,967  0 0 

Coney 6,331  0 0 

Hull...: 6,271  0 0 

Manley  6,139  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  4,295  0 0 

Gammon  4,199  0 0 

Puanett  (accepted) 4,110  0 0 

For  alterations  and  new  stables,  at  St.  James’s  Tavern, 
Westminster,  for  Mr.  .1.  Smith.  Quantities  not  supplied. 
Mr.  11.  J.  Newton,  architect 

Anley  

Ooddcn  

Wagner  

Gritten  

Lamble  (accepted)  

For  pewterer’s  work,  at  same : — 

Paddon  

Angliss  

Richards  

Del  lings  

Heath 

Sanders  (accepted)  

For  Patrick  Stead  Hospital.  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker  : — 
Watson  


Garrud 
Garlick 

H.  B.  Smith 

Girling  

Whiting  

Harper  

Hincies  

Saundcra  & Son  ... 

Everett  

Holsworth  &.  Sou 

Grimwood  

Mason  & Sou  

Jones  & Co 

Calver.  Brothers  ... 

H.  S.  Smith  

Ludkin  & Son  

Pells  & Son  

Gibbs  & 8on  

Gibbons  

Morris  

Howard  &.  Son 


For  six  warehouses,  Jewin-street  and  Edmond’s-place* 
Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh,  architects 

Adamson  & Sons  

Scrivener  & Co 


Bra 

Hart  

Peto,  Brothers  

Crabb  

Lawrence  

Mark 

Conder  '. 

Ashby,  Brothers  (accepted)  . 


,.  £17,693  0 0 
. 17,143  0 0 
,.  16,977  0 0 
. 16,615  0 O 
. 16,600  0 0 
. 16,270  0 O 
. 15,565  0 0 
. 15,392  0 0 
. 16,269  0 0 
. 15,256  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Ship,  Wormwood-street,  City. 
Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Bridgeman  £2,338  0 0 

Williams  & 8on  2,166  0 0 

Temple  A Foster 2,166  0 0 

Mark  2,160  0 0 

Godden  2,145  0 0 

Braid  & Co 2,105  0 O 

Anley  1,967  0 0 

P.  Anley 1.910  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  1,908  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Royal  Laundry, 
Culm  ore- road,  Peckham.  Mr.  Geo.  Sparrow  Harrisonj 
architect : — 

Bird  & Co £900  0 0 
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For  alterations  to  the  General  Canrobert,  for  Messrs. 
Homfrav  & Co.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architeot.  Quantities 

6nPPEa£T «.683  0 0 

Smith  1.561  0 0 

Rogers  1,658  0 0 

Trayte 1,540  0 0 

For  alterations  for  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
No  168.  Alderseato-street.  Mr.  A.  K.  I’ite,  architect 

F alkner £964  0 0 

Staines  & Son  844  0 0 

Hayward  & Hon  830  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Queen  Victoria,  Falcon-lane, 
Battersea,  for  Mrs.  Maria  Richards.  Mr.  Edward  Clark, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

\\  illrina £705  0 0 

Rogers  700  0 0 

Mitchell  & Co 683  0 0 

King  620  0 0 

White  601  0 0 

Trayte  699  16  9 

For  the  erection  of  two  detached  villa  residences,  at 
Middle-lane,  Crouch-end,  for  Mr.  L.  Kellor.  Mr.  John 
Farrer,  architect : — 

Grover £4,573  0 0 

MacFarlano  & Son  4,495  0 0 

Smith  4,398  0 0 

Lawrence  4,379  0 0 

Ccnder  4,270  0 0 

Mattock,  Brothers  4,233  0 0 

King  4,199  0 0 

Harper  3,708  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  to  be  called  Ivy 
Dale,  at  Cliftonville,  Northampton,  for  Mr.  W.  CoulBon. 
Mr.  S.  J.  NewmBn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  B.  L.  Curtis  & Sons 


Ed  ley  & Wade  . 

Cosford  

Bassford 

Barlow  

Smith,  Brothers  . 

Woodford  

Ireson 

Taylor  k Grist  .... 
Green,  Brothers  . 
Heap  


..£2,999  0 0 
„ 2,963  0 0 
,.  2,851  0 0 
,.  2,788  0 0 
,.  2,657  0 0 
,.  2,630  0 0 
0 0 


2,60) 

2,570 

2,470 

2,449 


0 0 


0 0 


Tenders,  with  echedule  of  prices  combined,  for  con- 
structing new  roads  and  sewers,  to  form  “The  Avenue.” 
on  the  new  Cliftonville  Estate,  Northampton,  for  Mr. 
P.  Phipps.  Mr.  Matthew  Holding,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  :— 

Chapman  £1,213  15  11 

Finnegan  1,689  18  6 

Ireson 1,035  10  9 

Martin 914  0 0 

Wingrove  666  11  6 

Hames  782  2 11 

Barlow  761  10  9 


For  alterations  at  the  London  Alehouse,  Exeter,  for 
Mr.  William  Davie.  Mr.  C.  Pinn,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied : — 

Westlake  £275  10  0 

James  & Inch 2^5  0 0 

White  (accepted)  250  0 0 

For  converting  two  houses  into  one,  at  Exeter,  for  Mr. 
W.  Snow.  Mr.  C.  Pinn,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup. 
plied : — 

Westlake  £300  0 0 

Brook 215  0 0 

James  & Inch  (accepted) 147  0 0 

For  two  hydraulic  lifts,  tank,  pipes,  and  other  apparatus, 
for  the  Royal  Hotel,  Blackfriars.  Mr.  E.  A.  Griming, 
architect.  Mr.  F.  Colyer,  engineer: — 

Contract  No.  1. — Wells. 

Baker  & Sons  (accepted) 

Contract  No.  2. — Lifts.  Ac. 

Simpson  & Co.  (accepted). 

Contract  No.  3. — Heating  apparatus. 

Siebe,  Gorman,  & Co.  (accepted). 

For  additions  to  the  Pa’nce  Brewery,  Anerley-road, 
Crystal  Palace,  for  Messrs.  Edie,  Brothers.  Mr.  C.  J.  C. 
Pawley,  architect : — 

Flynn  & 8ons,  Anerlev £350  0 0 

Smith  & SonB,  South  Norwood  260  0 0 

Fox,  Anerley  250  10  0 

Hollidge  & Stuart,  South  Norwood*  233  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  painting  and  decorating  house  at  Highgate,  for  the 
governors  of  the  Cholmley  School.  Mr.  Herbert  Win- 
itanley,  architect  :— 

Phillips  & Son  £334  0 0 

Harrison  & Wood  294  0 0 

Wheeler 288  0 0 

For  now  roads,  on  the  estate  of  the  Right  Hon.  tho  Eotl 
of  Yarborough,  at  Great  Grimsby.  Messrs.  Maughan  & 
Cuxson,  surveyors:— 

In  the  list  of  tenders  for  Colohester  drainage,  for 
‘ Wickerson  ” read  C.  Dickinson. 

Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsj 
also  oost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Hminster, Somerset. [Advt. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pilc\-pine  (several  letters  on  this  subject  are  unavoidably  post- 
poned).—F.  C.-C  D.-O.  C.— H.  H.-T.  D„  jun.— J.  F.— Dr.  D.— 

J.  P.  B.-M.  & C.-D.  & Co.-H.  A. — H.  H.-E.  C.  I.— C.  J.  C.  P.- 

— W.  B.  (cancelled).— W.  Y.  B.  (next  week).— J.  D.  (next  week).— 
F.  C.  (oext  week).— W.  B.  F.  (next  week)  — W.  & Co.  (next  weak. 
Bend  some  particulars  of  cost). — K.  P.  (must  apply  to  Mr.  Hobbs). — 
H.  M.  (the  Bills  containing  the  clause  in  question  did  not  pass). 

All  statements  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  aooompanled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 

Bath  Stone. 

WINSLEY  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallie  Lava,  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & OO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  xxxvill.  (January  to 
June,  1880)  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  oar  Number 
for  July  10. 

A COLOOBED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH-CASES  for  binding  the  Nnmbersare  now  ready,  price  2s.  6iL 
each ; also 

BEADING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  StrlDgs,  to  hold  a Month's 
Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

THE  THIBTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (hound)  U 
now  ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

8UBSCBIBEBS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 

Asphalte. — The  SeysBel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offico,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oourseB,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  fcun.roomB,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.— 
[Advt.] 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Oix  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  nnder 4s.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6<L 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Bpeolal  Adver 
tlsementa  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  tbs  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

EOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 3s.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) Os.  Sd, 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  muff  In  all  cases  be  callod/or,  and  the 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom, 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBBK  : — 

For  "Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements Sd.  per  Week. 

For  ail  other  Advertisements  6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*a*  Stamps  must  nof  be  sent,  bat  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-atreet,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reaoh  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  leu  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strougly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  OOPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied dlrecf  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  Ids.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 

Helliwell’s  Patent  New  System  of  Im- 
perishable Glazing  without  Putty,  suitable 
for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  kinds  of 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  All  wood- 
work is  covered,  and  no  outside  painting  is 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimonial  to 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  better  Tes- 
timonial you  can  require  from  me  than  the  fact  that 

I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed  other 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is  nothiug 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,  Harrold 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire, and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  [Advt.] 

Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebeo  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip  - 
tions  of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfleld-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 

*0  CHARLES  ©COLLINCE'S©  PAT eV.L?:') 

® pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
(O'  ^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

£ Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  ” GATE  STOPS. 

\ fife/1  »nd  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Builders.  LONDON  S E. 

Illustrated  List  two  Btampe.  LUnDUU,  O.Jb. 

CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT., 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  0E  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECT  ORS, 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking-; 
ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  : 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices,' 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses,  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work-1 
shops.  30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

N.B, — For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P,  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON  I 
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The  Late 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey, 
Architect. 

FERREY 
was  born  at  Christ- 
church, Hants,  on  April 
1st,  1810,  the  youngest 
son  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  of  that  town. 
They  were  a French 
Huguenot  family,  their 
ancestors  having  come 
over  to  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
some  200  years  since. 
When  quite  a little  lad, 
Benjamin  Ferrey 
evinced  a taste  for 
drawing,  and  loved  old 
buildings.  Close  to  his 
own  home  he  could  see 
a glorious  example, — 
the  grand  old  Priory 
Church.  The  sketches 
he  made  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  of  the  interior  are  very  correct  in  then- 


perspective,  and  good  in  touch  for  one  so  young. 
It  may  as  well  be  said  at  once  that  Ferrey  even- 
tually became  one  of  the  best  draughtsmen  of 
Ins  day,  being,  moreover,  very  accurate  and 
painstaking.  In  his  two  months’  tour  in  1853, 
through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many, he  made  many  sketches  (some  of  them 
lithographed  subsequently  for  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society).  All  through  his  life  he 
was  very  fond  of  drawing.  Benjamin  Ferrey 
received  his  education  at  the  Grammar-School 
at  Wimborne,  Dorset,  where  his  genial  dis- 
position made  him  a great  favonrite  with  the 
head  master  (the  Rev.  James  Mayo)  and  his 
schoolfellows.  He  astonished  them  at  times  by 
drawing  for  hours  in  the  Minster,  and  the  boys 
were  always  glad  to  have  a Bketcli  by  little 
Benjamin. 

The  father  wisely  resolved  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  son’s  inclination,  and  placed  him  with 
Augustus  Pugiu — himself,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, a French  Protestant,  who  had  fled  over 
to  England  on  account  of  religious  persecution* 
Mr.  Pugin  had  not  practised  much  as  an 
architect,  but  was  a clever  draughtsman,  and 
possessed  a good  knowledge  of  architecture.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  long  tours,  and  dili- 
gently  drawing  and  measuring  mediceval  build-  j 
inga,  accompanied  by  several  pupils,  who  assisted 


! him.*  In  this  manner  many  parts  of  England 
and  Normandy  were  visited, 
j The  following  letter,  addressed  later  in  life  to 
the  conductor  of  this  journal,  gives  some  in- 
j teresting  information  concerning  Ferry’s  trip 
to  Normandy.  It  was  written  with  reference 
; to  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Caudbec : — 

j “ I think  I can  afford  you  some  indisputable  information 
j respecting  the  construction  of  the  great  pendant  of  this 
{ chapel,  which  may  set  doubts  at  rest.  I,  with  Mr. 
j Talbot  Bury  and  others  of  M!r.  Augustus  Pugin's  pupils, 
many  years  ago  accompanied  that  gentleman  and  assisted 
him  by  sketching  and  measuring  the  various  portions  of 
buildings  published  by  him  in  his  work  entitled  ‘ Specimens 
of  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy.’ 

I have  a most  vivid  recollection  of  the  intense  interest 
which  the  elder  Pugin  felt  in  the  construction  of  the  re- 
markable pendant  of  this  chapel.  I can  answer  for  it  that 
J there  is  nothing  in  his  illustration  of  it,  as  shown  ia  Plato 
I 01,  but  which  is  perfectly  correct.  An  opening  being  made 
| through  the  tufa  of  the  groining  at  the  top,  some  of  us  got 
in,  and  no  little  trouble  was  it  to  get  out  agaiu  : but  with  a 
light  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  sizes  of  tho 
voussoirs  resting  upon  the  huge  keystone  of  the  groining. 


* Most  of  these  distinguished  themselves  in  after- 
life, not  as  architects,  but  otherwise.  For  example,  the 
late  E.  XV.  Cooke,  B.A. ; the  late  Joseph  Nash,  the 
painter;  tho  late  Charles  Mathews,  the  actor.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Dollman  was  another  pupil  who  did  not  forsake  architec- 
ture, and  whose  excellent  architectural  works  are  well 
known  and  appreciated.  Another  pupil  who  still  survives 
in  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession  is  Mr.  R,  B 
Grantham,  the  eminent  C.E. 
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a monolith  of  upwards  ofl7  ft.  long.  There  mar  probably 1 as  the  architect  to  superintend  the  restoration 
be  some  conjecture  as  to  the  sizes  of  the  voussoirs  bunt  Qf  ^he  nave  and  tranBept8,  and  ot  tne  Dady 
into  the  external  angular  buttresses,  but  in  all  probability  , . , Wells  Cathedral.  While  this  work  was 

in  Progress  Mr-  Fetr0y  took  ot 

in  execution  and  effect,  is  the  surprising  pendant;  its  hougeg  for  several  months.  He  subsequently 
appearance  loots  quite  perilous,  and  until Pugir i with > his  , ;ed  oufc  for  Bishop  Bagot  extensive  additions 

restorations  to  the  Palace  at  WeUs  (and 
valent,  many  believing  that  iron  suspension  rods,  &c.,  ' ]ater  years  for  Lord  Auckland  and  succeed- 
were  employed.  ,,  I ing  bishops,  including  Lord  Arthur  Hervey, 

«»m”£dd”ti,T|‘'.“.0»d .•.STBriltSf.ta  sever  ! thl  present  prelate),  os  well  as  the  restoration 
saw  this  chapel,  or  any  of  the  buildings  be  describes,  I 0f  ^6  beautiful  chapel  there.  The  additional 
could  only  giro  meagre  accounts,  wholly  insufficient  to  I ^ory  £0  principal  front  of  the  palace  is  a 
S™U,lThi.  “.rK«rno"E;,‘  b«' t feature  often  thought  by  strangers  to  be  a part 

illness,  which  prevented  his  accompanying  Pugin.”  | of  the  original  design. 

In  Ferrey’s  “ Recollections”  of  A.  Welby  Pugin  Mr.  Ferrey  was  one  of  the  original  members 
are  many  interesting  aneodotes  of  Mr.  as  well  of  the  Arohitec tnral  Society,  and  m 1^9  bo- 
as of  Mrs  Pagin.  The  latter  was  more  severe  came  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  (he 
than  the  former,  and  kept  the  youths  in  good  j was  one  of  its  oldest  roembers).  He  afterwards 
order.  Mr.  Ferrey  had  a keen  sense  of  humour,  j served  on  the  Council  and  was  twice  a vice- 
and  in  his  graphic,  animated  manner  (ho  was  ■ president.  . p ... 

a good  mimic)  could  recount  some  of  the  In  the  competition  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
rather  severe  practical  jokes  which  some  of  the  ; meat,  Mr.  Ferrey  acted  as  honorary  secretary  to 
young  men  at  times  used  to  play  on  benevolent  the  Committee  of  Architects,  and  was  himself  a 
old  Mr  Pugin  I competitor.  In  1843  Mr.  Ferrey  designed  the 

Mr.  ’Pugin,’  instead  of  taking  all  oredit  to  1 oostly  Church  of  St.  James,  Morpeth  (as  well  as 
himself  for  the  assistance  his  pupils  rendered  | schools),  in  the  Norman  stylo,  a building  well 
him,  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing  each  one  thought  of  in  the_North  of  England  as  a suoceBB. 


who  made  the  drawing  for  the  lithographer  to 
fix  his  name,  as  “ So-and-so  delt.”  with  A. 
Pugin  dirext.  in  the  other  corner.  In  Pugin|s 
“ Ornamental  Bargeboards,”  and  in  his  “ Gothic 
Ornaments,”  a large  proportion  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion, “ Benj.  Ferrey  delt.”  in  one  corner.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  practice  in  measuring  and 
closely  examining  old  buildings  was  of  great 
service  in  after-years  to  Ferrey  and  his  fellow- 
pnpils.  The  knowledge  of  detail  and  the 
good  eye  for  proportion  which  always  dis- 
tinguished him  may  be  said  to  have  been  partly 
the  outcome  of  his  travels  with  the  elder  Pugin. 

After  studying  several  years  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Ferrey  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Wilkins  for  a 
Bhort  time  as  assistant,  and  worked  at  the  detail 
drawings  for  the  new  National  Gallery.  To  this 
association,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Ferrey,  though  originally  brought  up 
in  a Gothio  school,  and  known  as  one  of  the 
early  workers  in  the  Gothic  Revival,  was  never 
bigoted  as  regards  the  Classic  styles,  with  which 
his  pencil  was  always  quite  familiar.  He  never 
took  the  strong  line  that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  did 
in  that  respect,  though  he  undoubtedly  pre- 
ferred Medieeval  architecture,  with  which  he  was 
more  at  home. 

In  1834  Mr.  Ferrey  brought  out  “ Antiquities 
of  the  Priory  Church  of  Christchurch,  Hants,” 
the  perspective  and  measured  drawings  of 
which  he  had  been  engaged  upon  for  some  time. 
In  the  literary  portion  of  this  work  he  enlisted 
the  servioes  of  Wm.  Bray  ley,  and  fortunately 
secured  able  engravers  for  the  plates.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Ferrey  commenced  practice  in 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury  (on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  British  Museum).  He  was 
soon  commissioned  by  the  late  Sir  George  Gervis, 
Bart.,  to  lay  out  his  estate  at  Bournemouth 
(then  a place  consisting  of  but  a few  houses  in 
the  midst  of  fine  woods  and  heath).  Though 
Sir  George  Gervis,  in  a prophetic  spirit,  said  that 
one  day  Bournemouth  would  be  a great  town, 
few  people  at  that  period  believed  it  would 
develop  as  it  has  done.  The  Bath  Hotel  and 
several  rows  of  villas,  among  them  Westover 
Villas,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bourne,  were 
designed  and  built  under  Mr.  Ferrey’s  super- 
intendence.  So  keenly  did  he  enter  into  the 
scheme  that  he  took  a house  at  Bournemouth, 
and  resided  for  some  time  there. 

In  1836  Mr.  Ferrey  married  Ann,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Lucas,  of  Stapleton  Hall,  Stroud- 
greeD,  Hornsey.  Ooe  of  Mr.  Ferrey’s  first 
clients  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  nephew 
of  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  of  Bay- 
nard’s  Park,  near  Cianleigb,  Surrey.  He  made 
extensive  additions  to  his  old  Tudor  mansion. 
In  1839  he  carried  out  a portion  of  Dorset  County 
Hospital,  Dorohester.  In  1811  Mr.  Ferrey  was  ap- 
pointed Hon.  Diocesan  Architect,  Bath  and 
Wells,  a post  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  connection  with  this  diocese  was 
Beemingly  quite  fortuitous,  as  he  had  no  relatives 
or  particular  interest  in  the  county,  but  was 
introduced  there  by  his  friend  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Brymer,  Rector  of  Charlton  Mackerel, 
Somerset.  He  also  obtained  work  in  Dorset- 
shire through  his  friend  the  late  Mr.  C.  Acland 
Troyte,*  a country  gentleman  and  a member  of 
the  good  old  Devonshire  family  of  Acland. 

In  1842  the  subject  of  our  notice  was  employed 


ful  adaptation  of  the  grander  features  of  that 
style. 

In  1845  Mr.  Ferrey,  then  considered  one  of 
the  rising  church  architects  of  the  day,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Baroness  (then  Miss) 
Burdett  Coutts  to  design  the  Church  of  St. 
Stephen,  RocheBter-row,  Westminster.  It  was 
a poor  neighbourhood,  and  a church  was  much 
wanted  there.  Handsome  schools  and  a vicarage 
were  also  erected  about  the  same  time ; the 
whole  of  these  works,  carried  out  at  great  cost, 
were  due  to  the  munificence  of  Lady  Burdett 
Coutts. 

At  this  period  (about  1847)  he  had  many  works 
in  hand,  as  this  note  to  us  will  show  : — 


“As I think  you  9aid  you  would  be  always  glad  to  have 
hints  of  what  I am  doing  in  the  country,  let  mo  say 

1.  I am  building  a new  Governor’s  house  to  the  Oxford 
Gaol.  It  has  been  designed  to  form  an  angular  tower  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

2.  I have  reported  upon  the  condition  of  the  fine  abbey 
church  at  Sherborne,  Dorset,  in  reference  to  removal  of 
all  the  existing  pewing,  and,  indeed,  the  general  restora- 
tion of  the  interior. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  take 
great  interest  in  the  work. 

3.  I have  just  completed  some  extensive  alterations  to 
the  Palace  at  Cuddesden,  for  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,— 
suites  of  bedrooms,  new  offices,  &c. 

An  entirely  new  Decorated  chapel,  fitted  np  with  good 
oak  dressings  and  roof ; the  east  window  presented  by 
Prince  Albert,  beautiful  glass  by  Willement ; the  other 
windows,  presented  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  others, 
are  by  Warrington,  Wailes,  and  O'Connor. 

4.  Several  additions  are  now  going  on  at  the  Palace  at 
Wells.  In  this  instance,  as  above,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  find  the  money. 

I have  mentioned  these  as  being  public  works. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  [October]  there  will  be 
three  of  my  churches  consecrated, — St.  Mary  Masdalene, 
Barnstaple  ; Melsland  Church;  8t.  James,  Norfolk. 

The  Town-hall  at  Dorchester,  which  was  noticed  some 
time  since,  is  my  work.” 


* Whose  name  is  well  known  as  author  of  several  of  the 
11  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 


From  1846  to  1853  Mr.  Ferrey  principally  re- 
sided at  the  Grove,  Fair  Mill,  about  a mile  from 
Henley-on-Thames,  though  still  having  his 
offices  in  town.  He  always  considered  this  one 
of  the  happiest  periods  in  his  life,  as  the  society 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  very  congenial  to  him. 

Mr.  Ferrey  had  now  got  into  the  full  swing 
of  practice,  and  among  other  works  (a  list  of 
which  is  given  below)  he  carried  out  Penn  Wood 
Church  ; St.  Peter’s,  Elsted,  Hants ; Diocesan 
Training  Schools,  Saltley,  near  Birmingham 
St.  John’s,  Eton  ; Buckland  St.  Mary  Churoh 
(this  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  bis  churches,  though  not  the 
largest) ; Esher  Church  ; Wynnstay  (Sir  Watkin 
Wynn)  ; Bulstrode  (for  the  Duke  of  Somerset). 
In  1861  Mr.  Ferrey  published  his  “ Recollections 
of  A.  Welby  Pugin,”  a work  which  received  very 
favourable  notice  from  the  Press,  and  was 
read  by  the  public  with  great  interest.  He  had 
been  engaged  on  the  task  for  some  time,  and  had 
long  entertained  the  idea  of  writing  his  “ Recol- 
lections ” of  this  eminent  man.  About  1870 
Mr.  Ferrey  prepared  designs  for  a proposed 
cathedral,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  which  will 
probably  be  carried  out  before  long.  In  this 
year  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Royal  gold  medal, 
as  recommended  by  the  Institute.  The  last 
work  of  Mr.  Ferrey  was  the  mansion  for  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  at  Bagshot  Park,  which 
was  commenced  early  in  the  spring  of  1877.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  had  a slight  attack  of 
paralysis,  since  which  he  has  been  in  delicate 
health,  though  up  to  tho  commencement  of  the 
preaent  year  he  had  been  able  to  spend 
three  or  four  weeks  occasionally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bagshot,  so  as  to  superintend  the  work, 


as  well  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  pure  bracing  air. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  though,  mercifully, 
there  was  no  return  of  paralysis,  weak  action 
of  the  heart  rapidly  exhibited  itself,  with  other 
complications,  and  at  half-past  two  o’clock  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  August  22nd,  after  having 
lingered  several  days,  he  expired  quite  peace- 
fully and  painlessly. 

Mr.  Ferrey  took  a great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum.  He  also  has  contributed  papers  to  the 
Institute  of  Architects.  He  was  one  of  the 
consulting  architects  of  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Society.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
him  as  an  architectural  draughtsman.  He  was 
equally  skilful  at  landscape,  and  in  water-colours 
could  use  his  brush  with  much  skill.  In  his 
holidays  he  was  wont  to  delight  in  the  latter  as  a 
relaxation  after  his  architectural  work.  He  was 
also  extremely  fond  of  music,  particularly 
church  music,  and  had  a pleasing  baritone  voice. 
Mr.  Ferrey,  about  twenty  years  or  so  Bince, 
invented  and  patented  a mode  of  stamping 
plaster  which  was  inexpensive  and  very  effective. 
He  adopted  this  process  at  Macclean  Church, 
near  Ampthill;  All  Saints’,  Blackheath  ; Streat- 
hatn  Parish  Church  (in  the  chancel),  and  at 
other  churches. 

Mr.  Ferrey  has  had  many  pupils,  several  of 
whom  have  since  become  well-known  architects. 

In  1863  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  was  always  proud  of  the 
title. 

A letter  now  before  us,  written  early  in  hia 
career,  and  which  may  be  usefully  printed,  refers 
to  a state  of  things  in  the  profession  which  is 
less  commonly  found  now : — 

“ As  a mere  matter  of  fact,  you  can  mention  whenever  it 
may  suit,  that  large  additions  and  the  erection  of  a new 
Episcopal  chapel  aro  now  going  forward  under  me  for  tho 
Bishop  ofOxford,  at  the  Palaoe,  Cuddesden,  near  Wheatley, 
Oxford. 

My  object,  however,  in  this  communication  is  to  suggest 
whether  you  may  not  do  a great  service  to  the  public  and 
the  profession  by  a temperate  statement  in  one  of  your 
leaders  of  the  inconvenience  and  disadvantages  arising  from 
the  union  of  architect  and  builder  in  the  same  person.  I 
could  give  you  many  illustrations  which  I have  met  with 
in  the  course  of  my  own  practice;  and  I could,  if  I had 
time  to  write  a long  article,  point  out  the  many  evils  of  tho 
system.  At  this  time  I have  three  country  architects  who 
have  tendered,  and  are  executing  contracts  as  builders 
under  me.  Their  position  is  most  anomalous,  viz.,  they 
proclaim  themselves  architects  and  builders,  and  I have  had 
opportunities  of  detecting  their  malpractices  in  cases 
where  they  have  acted  in  the  twofold  capacity.  Indeed, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
the  architect  must  be  sunk  when  he  becomes  the  trades- 
man. As  to  checking  expenditure,  &c.,  it  is  absurd.  I 
believe  that  the  iutellifjont  public  are  beginning  to  see 
this,  but  I know  the  influence  of  the  Builder  is  very 
great ; I see  it  upou  every  gentleman’s  table  in  tlie 
country,  and  they  would  at  onco  see  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments which  might  be  advanced,  if  you  think  it  would  be 
consistent  to  say  something  upon  the  subject.  In  the  case 
of  a respectable  builder,  I have  no  hesitation  in  permitting 
him  to  trace  any  drawings  he  pleases,  because  they  are 
essential  to  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty;  but  it  is 
too  bad  that  the  architect  and  builder  should  take  his 
copies  for  carrying  work  into  execution,  and  then,  as  archi- 
tect only,  at  some  subsequent  day,  make  use  of  others’ 
designs. 

I do  not  make  theso  remarks  in  disparagement  of  the 
builder.  I respect  him  in  hisposition  as  muoh  as  anybody, 
but  upon  principle  I feel  annoyed  when  I see  him  acting 
two  parts.  A man  should  be  either  a builder  or  an  archi- 
tect, but  the  joint  pursuits  is  highly  objectionable.  The 
practical  part  and  the  occupation  of  building  is  an  ample 
pursuit  for  one  man,  without  his  meddling  with  the 
artistical  and  theoretical  branch.  It  is  however,  un- 
necessary that  I should  say  more  upon  this  point.  I am 
led  to  advert  to  it  now  because  I have  found  it  necessary  to 
refuse  the  tender  of  a man  who  calls  himself  an  architect. 
I feel  that  I cannot  exercise  proper  control,  and  am  fettered 
when  dealing  with  such  a person. 

I am  confident  that  the  Builder  msy  advocate  right 
principles  without  any  fear  of  losing  support  from  a class, 
and  indeed  all  the  respectable  builders  with  whom  I am 
acquainted  deprecate  strongly  the  course  I have  adverted 
to.  They  rightly  believe  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employers  themselves  that  they  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  architect,  as  relieving  them  from  much 
responsibility,  independent  of  the  many  other  objections 
that  could  be  named. 

P.S.— I should  be  glad  on  some  opportunity  to  give  yon 
a few  facts  bearing  on  the  above  topic ; I am' sure  that,  a 
great  saving  is  effected  by  the  employment  of  an  architect  ; 
some  employers  fancy  they  save  five  per  cent,  by  dispensing 
with  a professional  man,— this  is  a great  delusion.” 

Benjamin  Ferrey,  ■with  liis  pleasant  counte- 
nance and  winning  manners,  gained  many 
clients,  and  in  most  cases  his  clients  became 
afterwards  his  personal  friends.  With  young 
architects  he  was  always  very  popular,  and 
many  could  bear  testimony  to  his  good  nature 
and  willingness  to  help  them  in  any  difficulty  by 
the  aid  of  his  experience.  In  domestic  life  his 
evenness  of  temper  was  characteristic.  In 
December,  1872,  Mr.  Ferrey  married  Emily, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Hopkinson, 
who  survives  him.  By  his  first  wife  he  leaves 
three  children,  a son  and  two  daughters.  The 
son,  Edmund  Benjamin,  who  has  been  in  prac- 
tice for  about  ten  years,  jointly  with  bis  father, 
and  on  his  own  account,  has  taken  the  prin- 
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cipal  pait  in  the  business  since  Mr.  Ferrey’s 
illness  in  1877,  and  promises  to  bo  an  efficient 
successor.  Mr.  Ferrey  was  buried  in  the  same 
grave  as  his  first  wife  at  Higbgato  Cemetery, 
on  August  27th,  the  funeral,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  family,  being  kept  private. 


List  of  the  principal  works  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey  since  the  year  1834  (in  the 
later  ones  his  son  was  associated  with  him)  : — 

Mansion*.—  Bagshot  Park  (Dukeof Connaught),  Wynn- 
etay  (Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  bart.),  Bui  strode  (Duko  of  Somer- 
set), Uuntsham  Court,  Devon  (Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Troyte), 
Datchet  House  (Mr.  W.  Good) ; Bude  Haven  House  (Mr. 
Arthur  Mills)  ; Streathara  (Mrs.  Hamilton) ; Park  Side, 
Wimbledon  (Mr.  W.  Williams). 

Mansions  (Alterations  and.  Additions).  — Luton  Hoo 
(Marquis  of  Bute)  ; Baynard’a  Park,  Horsham  (Rev. 
Thomas  Thurlow)  ; Bronyntyn,  Salop  (T.ord  Harlech)  ; 
Bridehoad,  Dorchester  (Mr.  Robert  Williams);  Bishop's 
Palace,  Wells  (successively  for  Bishop  Bagot,  Lord  Auck- 
land, and  the  present  bishop,  Lord  Arthur  Hervey)  ; 
Brandon  Lodge  (Lady  Beresford)  ; Cefa  Park,  North 
Wales  (Sir  linger  Palmer,  bart.)  ; Putney  Heath  (Mr.  R. 
Williams);  Fitzrov  Farm,  Higbgate  (Earl  of  Dufferin)  ; 
Killaleagh  Custle,  Ireland  (Earl  of  Dufferin):  Frampton 
Court,  Dorchester  (Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan)  ; North  Aston, 
Oxon  (Mr.  W.  II.  Foster-Mel'iar)  ; Hatch  Park  (Mr. 
W.  H.  P.  Gore-Langton,  M.P.);  Kuowle,  8urrey  (Sir 
William  Hauham)  ; Herbeit,  Hon.  Sidney;  Peniarth 
House,  North  Wales  (Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne)  ; Poltimore 
Park  (Lord  PelMmore)  ; Park  Hill,  Henley-on-Thames 
(Mr.  Rhodes) ; Riby  Grove,  Lincolnshire  (Colonel  Tom- 
line). 

Public  Buildings,  &;c. — Saltley  Traioing  Schools,  near 
Birmingham ; Ascot  Grand  Stand  (dining-room,  booking 
offices,  Ac.);  Cambridge  Mausoleum,  Kew-green;  Royal 
Cambridge  Asylum,  Kingstou-on-l'hames  (commenced  by 
the  late  Mr.  Allom)  ; Dorset  County  Hospital  and  Chapel, 
Dorchester ; Schools,  Vicarages,  Railway  Stations,  on 
Lord  Dufferin’s  E-tate,  Ireland ; Almshouses,  Kirtling, 
Oxon;  Diocesan  Schools  Oxford;  St.John's  Foundation 
School,  Leatherhead,  and  Chapel  (jointly  with  Mr.  J.  H. 
Good,  architect);  Lutou  Town-hall;  Grammar  School, 
Henley-on-Thames;  Shepton  Mallet  Almshouses,  Somer- 
set; Almshouses,  Dorking;  Town-hall,  Dorchester. 

Schools. — Beauliam ; St.  Mary’s,  Battersea  (Wands- 
worth-common) ; Buckland  Newton,  Dorset : Bala,  North 
Wales;  Ceddiugton;  Linslade  ; Cbetwynd,  Salop;  Cuck- 
ficld,  Sussex;  Llanuwchvn,  North  Wales;  Darshill, 
Somerset;  Dowlish  Wake,  Somerset;  Geddiugton; 
llenley-ou-Thumes  : Lower  Slaughter,  Gloucestershire ; 
Llanfachreth,  Merioneth ; St.  Mark's,  St.  John’s-wood 
(jointly  with  Mr.  J.  U.  Good,  architect)  ; Netherton, 
Northumberland;  Overton,  Oxou;  Otterton,  Devon; 
Iiomsey,  Hants;  Sidlesham,  Sussex;  St.  Stephen’s, 
Rocbester-row,  Westminster;  Oakhiil,  Somerset;  Taunton 
(St.  Mary  Magdalene)  ; Upper  Tooting,  Surrey;  Esher, 
Surrey;  Westbourue,  Sussex;  Wargrave,  Berks;  St. 
John’s,  ADgell  Town,  Brixton;  Morpeth,  Northumber- 
land ; Great  Bcdwyn,  Wilts. 

Parsonages.—  St.  John’s.  ADgell  Town,  Brixton;  Comp- 
ton Vallenco  (jointly  with  Mr.  Crickmay,  architect), 
Graz'ley;  Cuttistock,  Dorset;  Charlton  Mackerel;  St. 
Paul's,  Dorking;  St.John’s,  Eton;  Fitzhead,  Somerset; 
Hounudown,  Hunts  ; Henley-on-Thames ; KirtliDg,  Oxon  ; 
Keresley  and  Coundon  Vicarages  ; Little  Milton,  Oxon  ; 
Mentmore,  Bucks;  Maiden  Newton,  Dorset;  Melrose, 
Scotland;  New  Shorehara ; Nuthurst,  Sussex;  Overton  ; 
Piohill,  Uxon ; Peun-street,  Bucks ; Romsey,  Hants ; 
Stanton,  Wilts;  St.  Stephen's,  Rochester-row,  West- 
minster; Stanford;  Lower  Tooting ; Tarrant  HiutoD, 
Dorset;  Wheatley,  Oxon  ; Warkton,  Northants. 

New  Churches. — Shepherdswell,  Kent;  Brighton.  St- 
Ann’s;  Coldharbour  ; Ascot-heath;  All  Saints,  Black- 
heath;  Ashurst,  Sussex;  Burton,  Hants;  Brightwell ; 
Barcombe,  Sussex;  St.  John’s,  Brixton;  Brockham- 
green,  Sussex;  Bengeo,  Hex-ts ; Birlingham,  Worcester- 
shire:  B-la,  North  Wales  ; Bucklund  St.  Mary,  Somer- 
set; Christ  Churak,  South  Banbury ; Cefn,  North  Wales  ; 
Christ  Church,  Clapham ; Christ  Church,  St.  Giles’s- 
Christ  Church,  Kensington  ; Christchurch  Ceantery 
Chapels,  Hants;  Cbetwynd,  Salop  ; Dogmcrsfleld,  Hants  ; 
St.  Mark’s,  Old-street,  London;  St.  Paul’s,  Dorking- 
St.  John’s,  Eton;  Esher,  Surrey;  Christ  Church,  East- 
bourne; Cemetery  Chapels,  Eastbourne;  Fauls-green, 
Salop;  Guernsey;  Hillingdon  Cemetery  Chapels,  Middle- 
sex; Hale,  neur  Faruham;  Hounsdown,  Hants;  Holden- 
hurst,  Hants;  Harpsden,  Oxon;  Kilgerran,  Pembroke- 
shire ; Lower  Slaughter,  Gloucestershire  ; Linslade,  Herts  ; 
Llanfachreth,  (Merioneth;  Llangedwyn,  North  Wales- 
Little  Briddy,  Donet;  West  Lydford,  East  Lydford^ 
Somerset ; Lufton,  Somerset ; Episcopal  Church,  Melrose ; 
Melplaish,  Dorset  ; St.  John’s,  Morpeth  ; Otterton 
Devon  ; Pett,  Sussex  ; Penn-street,  Bucks  ; Holy  Trinity, 
Roehampton  ; Slinfold,  Sussex  ; Sandbeck  Private  Chapel 
Yorkshire  (Earl  of  Scarborough) ; Sambrook,  Salop  : 
Immanuel  Oh.,  Streat ham-common ; St.  Stephen’s,  Ro- 
cbester-row,  Westminster;  Vobster,  Somerset;  Whit- 
church, Hants;  West  Hatch,  Somerset. 

Church  Restorations  and  Additions. — Wells  Cathedral : 
nave  and  transepts  and  lady-chapel,  1842;  west  front  and 
towers,  1870-74 ; St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton  (tower 
rebuilt— Q.  G.  Scott  and  B.  Ferrey,  joint  architects); 
Christchurch  Priory  Church,  Hants  ; Ackworth,  York- 
shire; Abbotsbury,  Dorset;  Binfield,  Berks  ; Brislington, 
Somerset;  Babcary,  Somerset;  Barkway,  Herts;  Brans- 
grove,  Hants;  East  Coker,  Somerset;  St.  Lawrence, 
New  Brentford  ; Chipstable,  Somerset ; Chobham,  Surrey  ; 
Rom=ey  Abbey  (north  transept,  Ac.) ; Cookham,  Berks  ; 
Castle  Cary,  Somerset;  Craich,  Derbyshire  ; Corwen,  North 
Wa'es;  Corston,  Somerset ; Chislehurst,  Kent;  Charlton 
Mackerel,  Somerset;  Down  Amney,  Gloucestershire; 
Dowlish  Wake,  Somerset;  Eling,  Hants  ; Huish  Episcopi, 
Somerset;  Enmore,  Somerset;  Trinity  Church,  East- 
bourne; Frampton,  Dorset;  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square ; Highcliffe,  Hants;  Henley-on-Thames  (parish 
church);  Huxham,  Devon;  Isle  Abbot  (rebuilding  of 
tower),  Somerset  ; Keresley,  Staffordshire  ; Kelston, 
Kingswood,  Hants;  Limington,  Somerset;  Llanwriu, 
North  Wales;  Langford  Budville,  Somerset  ; Long 
Ashton,  Somerset  ; Martock,  Somerset  ; Meifodd, 
Merioneth;  Merriot,  Somerset ; Merton,  Surrey;  Maul- 
den,  Beds  ; Ruabon,  Denbighshire  ; Sotherton,  Suffolk  ; 
Scropton,  Derbyshire  ; Southbourne  ; Stamfordham, 
Northumberland ; Streathnm  (parish  church),  Soplev, 
Hants;  Sandymount,  Ireland;  Crom  Church,  Ireland; 
Tyneham,  Dorset;  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey;  Upton, 


Bucks;  Up-Ottery,  Devon;  Wiclmor,  Staffordshire; 
Westbourne,  Sassex ; Warmington,  Northants  (chancel), 
Wingham,  Kent;  Wrexham,  North  Wales;  Wanstrow, 
Somerset;  Ystrydgynlais,  South  Wales.* 


HEALTHY  DWELLINGS. 

The  book  published  under  this  titlef  by 
Captain  Galton  seems  calculated  to  fill  a special 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  not 
a book  giving  details  and  diagrams  of  methods 
of  drainage,  trapping,  &c. ; it  is  one  in  which 
the  principles  to  be  considered,  and  the  best 
methods  to  be  employed  in  regard  to  the  whole 
subject  of  the  sauitary  conditions  of  dwellings, 
are  generally  treated  of  in  one  volume  and  in 
relation  to  one  another,  giving  a kind  of  coup 
d’ceil  of  the  subject  of  sanitation.  While  in 
other  practical  treatises  we  have  the  subjects  of 
drainage,  of  water  Bupply,  of  ventilation,  &c., 
separately  gone  into  and  illustrated  in  detail,  we 
have  here  the  outlines  of  all  these  various 
branches  of  the  subject  considered  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and  within  the  compass  of  a com- 
paratively small  volume. 

Practical  sanitary  science,  says  the  author  in 
his  preface,  is  embodied  in  the  words  “ pure  air, 
pare  water,”  and  these  include  a pure  subsoil. 
This  latter  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole,  and  receives  the  first  con- 
sideration in  a chapter  on  the  conditions  which 
regulate  the  healthiness  of  a site.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  information  collected  in  this 
chapter;  some  of  it  of  course  is  familiar  to  every- 
one who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject, 
some  of  it  may  be  new  to  a good  many  readers, 
even  among  those  who  are  not  unacquainted 
with  sanitary  matters.  This  is  followed  by  a 
chapter  on  the  effect  of  soils  and  local  conditions 
on  the  healthiness  of  site.  The  author  com- 
mences by  quoting  Dr.  Parkes’s  scale  of  relative 
healthiness  of  various  classes  of  site;  “ primitive 
rocks,  clay  slate,  and  millstone  grit,”  standing 
highest,  and  marshy  land  lowest.  But  he  is 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  advantage  of  a 
naturally  healthy  site  may  be  all  thrown  away 
and  become  practically  non-existent.  “ During 
the  first  visitation  of  cholera,  one  of  the  places 
which  suffered  most  severely,  owing  to  its  filthy 
local  conditions,  was  Megavissey,  on  the  granite 
formation  of  Cornwall.”  This  fact  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  habits  of  a population  on  the  pre- 
valence of  an  epidemic,  is,  of  course,  almost  pro- 
verbial now.  Another  example  given  is,  however, 
more  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  experience.  This 
is  the  case  of  the  erection  of  a military  sanitorium 
on  the  granite  peninsula  of  Kowloon,  in  China, 
which  Beemed  to  possess  every  requisite  for 
health  in  its  geological  formation  aud  its  free 
exposure  to  winds;  yet  the  troops  on  being 
moved  into  the  huts  there  suffered  severely  from 
fever.  “ This  arose  from  the  disturbance  in  a 
tropical  climate  of  the  surface  soil  impregnated 
with  decaying  organic  matter.  Until  soil  of  that 
nature  has  been  opened  and  oxygenised  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  deleterious.”  For  similar 
reasons  the  removal  of  brushwood  in  the  vicinity 
of  a camp,  though  highly  desirable  in  the 
long-run,  has  been  found  to  cause  fever  in 
the  first  instance,  owing  to  the  disturbance  of 
decaying  organic  matter.  In  this  and  some 
other  points  in  the  book,  Captain  Galton’s 
experience  as  a military  engineer  comes  in  use- 
fully, and  leads  to  the  suggestion  of  conclusions 
fiom  facts  which  are  less  within  the  range  of 
the  civil  sanitary  reformer’s  usual  experience. 
An  instance  from  the  experience  in  the  camp  at 
Balaclava  as  to  the  relative  healthiness  of  two 
methods  of  placing  dwellings  on  a slope  (illus- 
trated by  sections)  is  one  of  the  most  direct  and 
practical  examples  that  could  have  been  brought 
forward  of  the  influence  of  site  and  drainage  ou 
health,  and  one  that  cau  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  every  reader.  Another  point 
brought  forward  in  this  chapter,  and  which  is 
certainly  sometimes  overlooked,  is  that  a hilly 

* Of  the  above-mentioned  works,  the  following  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  volumes  of  the  Builder  for  the 
years  indicated,  viz.  Christ  Church,  Endell  - street, 
Long-acre  (1845,  p.  114)  ; St.  Stephen’s  Church  and 
Schools,  Rochester-row,  Westminster,  built  at  the  cost  of 
the  Baioness  Burdett  Coutts  (18l7,  p.  350);  interior  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Westminster  (1850.  p.  516)  ; 8t. 
John’s  Church,  Angell-town,  Brixton  (1853,  pp.  296-7); 
St.  John’s  Schools,  Canterbury -road,  Brixton  (1853, 
p.  361)  ; St.  Paul’s  Church  and  Parsonsge,  Dorking  (1857, 
p.755)  ; Bulstrode,  Buckinghamshire,  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  (1801,  pp.  860  61)  ; Pulpit,  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton  (1867.  p.  6oH)  ; mansion, 
BagshotPark,  Surrey,  for  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
(1877,  pp.  1198-1’iOO). 
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6ite,  even  with  good  subsoil  and  exposed  to 
breezes,  is  not  necessarily  healthy  if  the  wind 
comes  to  it  over  a stretch  of  plain  deficiently 
drained  or  otherwise  unhealthy  in  its  conditions. 
The  elevation  of  the  site  does  not  raise  it  above 
the  risk  of  contamination  from  the  lower 
ground. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  healthy  arrangement  of 
buildings  on  a given  area  some  interesting  com- 
parisons are  drawn  between  the  conditions  of 
eastern  and  western  towns,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  camp  life  as  compared  with  life  in  built 
towns.  The  density  of  population  in  a camp 
area  on  active  service  is  very  greatly  in  excess 
of  even  the  highest  densities  of  population  in 
London  and  other  large  towns,  and  this  without 
either  drainage  or  paving.  The  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving sanitary  conditions  under  such  a state  of 
things  when  the  camp  is  anything  more  than  a 
merely  temporary  one,  is,  of  course,  obvious,  and 
the  conclusion  that  no  one  site  should  be  occu- 
pied for  more  than  a limited  period  is  in- 
evitable. The  author  considers  that  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Aldershott  as  a camp,  on  a 
porous  soil,  without  paving  or  adequate  drainage 
round  the  tents,  is  leading  to  a gradual  deterio- 
ration of  the  health  of  the  camp.  Ho  does  not 
give  the  density  of  population  of  Aldershott 
Camp,  but  we  presume  it  is  considerably  below’ 
that  which  is  frequent  in  camping  on  active  ser- 
vice. A good  deal  more  attention,  however,  is 
now  paid  to  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  camps 
than  used  to  be  the  custom;  and  those  who  read 
General  (then  Colonel)  Pearson’s  letter  from  his 
camp  at  Ekowe,  detailing  its  arrangements  to 
the  Commander-in-chief,  must  have  been  Btruck 
by  the  practical  care  which  was  given  by  this 
prudent  as  well  a3  spirited  officer  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  camp  so  as  to  get  the  best 
sanitary  conditions  attainable  under  unavoidably 
unfavourable  circumstances,  where  a number  of 
men  were  put  in  a comparatively  small  area 
without  the  possibility  of  change  of  place  or 
change  of  air.* 

The  remarks  on  the  purity  of  air  iu  an  occu- 
pied dwelling,  and  the  various  influences  which 
may  interfere  with  it,  should  be  read  with  atten- 
tion, and  suggest  a great  deal.  In  London  it  is 
observed  there  are  special  conditions  arising 
from  the  large  amount  of  suspended  organic 
matter  in  the  air;  an  important  factor  in  which 
is  the  ammonia  given  out  by  the  manure  from 
the  enormons  quantity  of  horses  kept  in  London, 
and  continually  traversing  the  streets  during 
the  day.  The  author  tells  ns  that  the  mud  from 
a paved  street  in  London  was  found  on  analysis 
to  contain  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  horses’  dung,  and 
that  the  mud  on  the  new  wood  pavements  consists 
of  it  almost  entirely : hut  in  a macadamised  street 
there  surely  must  be  a very  large  amount  of  mere 
detitrus  arising  from  the  grinding  down  of  the 
material  by  the  wheels.  A fact  in  regard  to 
wood  pavement  is  brought  up  again  which  is  of 
some  interest  now  that  this  pavement  has  come 
again  so  much  into  use.  It  is  that  the  wood 
pavement  laid  down  in  Regent-street  about  thirty 
years  ago  was  taken  up  because  it  had  become 
so  saturated  with  ammonia  that  the  emanations 
tarnished  the  plate  in  the  silversmiths’  shops. 
Captain  Galton  does  not  give  the  time  which 
the  paving  had  been  down  before  arriving  at 
this  state.  The  same  evil  has  been  pointed  out 
in  America. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  ventilation  is  summed 
up  in  the  coarse  of  a chapter  on  cubic  spice 
and  floor  space,  ns  consisting  iu  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  draughts.  “ Everyone  approves  of 
ventilation  in  theory;  practically  no  one  likes 
to  perceive  any  movement  of  air.”  Thus  a great 
deal  of  our  ventilation  in  ordinary  houses  is 
really  done  accidentally,  through  crevices 
around  doors  and  windows  which  theoretically 
iu  many  cases  should  not  exist,  and  which  are 
not  taken  account  of,  but  without  which  a 
sleeping  room,  under  the  usual  conditions  of 
closed  windows  and  drawn  ourtains,  would  be 
unbearable,  and  positively  injnrious  before  morn- 
ing. This  is  a point  to  be  considered,  we  may 
observe,  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
concrete  houses  with  a finished  and  close  outer 
skin,  as  described  in  a recent  article  in  onr 
columns.  The  experience  there  mentioned  of 
one  who  had  resided  in  such  a house  on  an  ex- 
posed situation,  that  a gale  of  wind  might  be 
blowing  outside,  and  the  inmates  hardly  he 

* Sine*  these  words  were  written,  a letter  has  appeared 
in  the  Times  giving  an  extract  from  the  correspondence 
of  a young  officer  serving  in  the  present  Afghanistan  cam- 
paign, from  which  it  appears  that  a camp  was  pitched  on 
one  occasion  among  the  carcasses  of  dead  and  putrefying 
camels.  We  imagine,  however,  that  this  is  quito  an  ex- 
ceptional instance  of  carelessness  or  stupidity. 
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conscious  of  it,  shows  that  there  was  very  little 
of  what  we  may  term  natural  ventilation  in 
such  a building,  and  that  with  impervious  wall- 
material  and  tight  fitting  of  windows  and  doors 
oornes  the  increased  necessity  for  sufficient 
systematioally-arranged  ventilation. 

Captain  Galton’s  remarks  on  the  details  of 
ventilation  are  preceded,  very  logically,  by  the 
consideration  of  the  movement  of  air,  a subject 
which  people  who  are  speculating  in  ventilating 
processes  would  do  well  to  consider  more  fully 
than  they  usually  do.  The  author  is  not  in 
favour  of  mechanical  means  of  propulsion  or 
expulsion  of  air,  except  in  special  cases,  and 
points  out  that  not  unfrequently  propulsion  of 
air  into  an  apartment  in  this  way  results  in  a 
strong  current  towards  the  nearest  outlet, 
leaving  stagnant  portions  of  unchanged  air  in 
the  Bides  and  angles  of  the  apartment.  It  is 
just  as  well  that  someone  should  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  inlets  for  ventilation  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  disperse  the  introduced 
current  throughout  the  room  as  much  as  possible; 
for  this  self-evident  fact  (as  one  would  think  ic) 
seem3  to  be  beside  the  comprehension  even  of 
some  people  who  professedly  deal  in  ventilation; 
and  not  long  since  we  saw  an  arrangement  for 
ventilating  recommended  on  the  ground  (partly) 
that  it  sent  the  current  as  direct  as  possible 
fiom  the  inlet  to  the  outlet.  Captain  Galton 
has  no  special  panacea  in  ventilation  to  recom- 
mend ; iie  examines  and  Btates  briefly  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  ventilation  should  be  based,  and 
has  various  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to 
what  may  be  called  the  common  sense  of  the 
subject.  The  channels  that  admit  air  should,  he 
observes,  be  short,  direct,  and  accessible  ; “ long 
channels  collect  dirt,  and  form  a refuge  for 
insects;  but  if  it  is  neoessary  to  make  them 
long,  they  should  be  easily  accessible  for  clean- 
iug  ;”  a very  simple  and  obvious  consideration, 
often  entirely  forgotten.  This,  wo  may  observe, 
is  one  drawback  to  the  upright  tubes  for  venti- 
lation which  were  re-invented  a little  while  ago, 
aud  the  idea  of  which  was  suddenly  seized  upon 
with  such  avidity  and  unanimity  by  a press  and 
a public  who  seemed  never  to  have  heard  of 
ventilation  before,  and  imagined  that  this  ex- 
pedient was  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the 
science.  The  author  is  in  favour  of  the  Sher- 
iogham  ventilator  as  a simple  but  effective  form, 
capable  of  being  used  both  as  inlet  and  outlet. 
Another  point  on  which  he  is  particular  is  in 
regard  to  drawing  the  air  for  inlet  ventilation 
from  a quarter  where  it  will  be  found  as  pure 
a3  possible  : another  simple  consideration,  often 
absurdly  overlooked,  people  seeming  to  think 
that  air  is  air,  wherever  it  is  drawn  from,  and 
that  they  may  let  impure  air  in  as  ventilation 
(because  they  cannot  see  its  impurity),  though 
they  would  not  think  of  putting  dirty  water  in 
their  washhand  basins  or  baths.  One  point 
which  the  author  alludes  to  especially  is  that, 
a3  a general  rule,  air  drawn  from  a high  level 
is  better  than  that  drawn  from  near  the  ground ; 
he  instances  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  a 
case  in  which  the  opportunity  afforded  for  doing 
this  by  the  lofty  tower  has  been  neglected. 
The  House  would  be  supplied  with  better  air  if 
it  were  drawn  down  from  the  top  of  the 
Victoria  Tower,  and  the  tower  would  be  useful 
as  well  as  beautiful.  We  may  note  that  the 
French  Chamber  is  so  ventilated,  the  air  being 
drawn  down  from  a height  of  nearly  100  ft. 

In  the  course  of  observations  on  warming  we 
have  the  mention  of  the  system  experimented  on 
at  Lockport,  U.S  , by  which  200  houses  were 
heated  by  steam  from  a central  boiler,  the  steam 
being  arranged  so  as  to  be  turned  on  or  out  off 
in  each  house  and  (if  we  understand  right)  in 
each  apartment,  as  wanted,  in  the  same  manner 
as  gas  laid  on  to  the  houses.  The  idea  of  laying 
on  heat  in  a town,  just  as  gas  and  water  are 
laid  on,  has  not  infrequently  tempted  the 
imagination  of  scientific  socialists,  but  we  fear 
that,  however  convenient  in  certain  circum- 
stances and  over  a limited  area,  the  idea  of  a 
general  application  of  heat  in  this  way  on  a 
large  scale  is  chimerical.  It  is  beset  by  a 
difficulty  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  first  place,  as 
that  which  at  present  affects  the  general  use  of 
electrio  light,  viz.,  the  diminution  of  power  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  point  of 
origination.  Gas  and  water  are  gas  and  water 
still,  and  unchanged  in  their  composition  and 
utility,  at  any  distance  at  which  pipes  can 
deliver  them ; but  steam  and  hot  water  are 
parting  with  their  heat  all  the  time  of  their 
passage  from  the  boiler  to  the  point  where  it  is 
to  be  utilised.  But  besides  this,  there  is  the 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  their  heat  can 


affect  the  apartment  to  which  it  is  introduced, 
which  must  put  such  methods  at  a disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  ordinary  fuel  and  fire. 
Captain  Galton  puts  this  very  plainly  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  general  observations  on  warm- 
inw  ; “Where  a room  is  heated  by  warmed  air 
passed  through  flues  into  the  room  ” (and  this 
practically  includes  the  case  of  pipes  placed  in 
hot-air  chambers  and  sending  warm  air  from 
them),  “the  air  imparts  its  heat  to  the  walls. 
The  air  is  thus  warmer  than  the  walls.  When 
a room  is  warmed  by  an  open  fire,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  warming  is  effected  by  the  radiant 
heat  from  the  fire ; the  rays  from  the  fire  pass 
through  the  air  without  sensibly  warming  it,  the 
radiant  heat  warms  the  walls  and  furniture,  and 
these  impart  their  heat  to  the  air.  Therefore 
the  walls  in  this  case  are  warmer  than  the  air.” 
The  consequence  is  that  the  walls  and  furniture 
cannot,  by  conducted  heat,  be  kept  in  cold 
weather  as  warm  as  is  desirable  without  raising 
the  air  to  a temperature  both  unpleasant  and 
unhealthy.  The  author  thinks,  however,  that 
in  a room  warmed  by  steam-pipes  heated  to  a 
high  temperature,  the  effect  on  the  walls  would 
tend  to  approximate  in  some  degree  to  that 
produced  by  the  open  fire,  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  of  the  pipes  is  raised.  We  may 
suggest  that  the  same  result  might  be  attained 
by  the  systematising  of  a plan  which  has  once 
or  twice  been  tried,  namely  by  fire-clay  lumps 
heated  by  a gas-flame.  If  the  supply  of  every 
house  in  a town  with  heat  from  a common 
source,  in  the  same  way  in  which  ga3  and  water 
are  supplied,  be  ever  accomplished  on  a large 
scale,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  done  through 
the  medium  of  inflammable  gas  than  by  any 
other  medium  now  known  to  us,  but  a supply 
from  such  a source  would  not  be  healthy  unless 
the  fumes  of  the  gas  could  be  kept  out  of 
the  room.  To  make  gas  the  means  of 
heating  some  slow  - conducting  substance, 
through  which  heat  would  be  imparted  to 
the  room  while  the  gas-flame  itself  would  be 
kept  from  all  contact  with  the  air  of  the 
room,  seems  an  idea  that  offers  more  chance  for 
the  working  of  a system  of  heat  supply  than 
any  other;  and  if  the  electric  light  be  destined, 
as  we  believe,  ultimately  to  supersede  gas  as  a 
means  of  lighting,  it  may  perhaps  come  to  pass 
that  coal-gas,  superseded  for  this  purpose,  may 
turn  out  a valuable  means  of  heating,  and  be 
thus  utilised  to  even  better  purpose  than  it  has 
been  hitherto,  and  in  such  a way  that  its  more 
disagreeable  qualities  may  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
The  bearing  which  such  a system  would  have 
on  the  prevention  of  smoke  is  obvious. 

But  the  method  of  warming  a room  affects 
also  the  working  of  its  ventilating  system,  if  it 
has  any  ; or  may  even  be  said  to  produce  a ven- 
tilating system  where  there  is  none.  There  is 
therefore  the  more  advantage  for  general  readers 
in  a treatise  in  which  the  two  subjects  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilation  are  considered  almost  simul- 
taneously and  in  connection  with  each  other. 
The  difficulty  with  the  open  fire  is  that  while  it 
assists  ventilation  when  in  operation,  the  fire- 
place may,  when  not  in  use,  entirely  change  its 
function,  become  an  inlet  instead  of  an  outlet, 
and  throw  all  the  arrangements  for  ventilation 
out  of  gear.  It  is  in  respect  of  such  a condition 
of  things,  again,  that  gas  in  connection  with  the 
heating  apparatus  might  become  so  useful,  being 
so  easily  regulated,  in  securing  a sufficient  heat 
at  any  required  moment  to  create  an  up-draught 
for  ventilation  without  producing  more  heat 
than  is  wanted.  But  this  is  by  the  way.  In 
dealing  with  the  open  fire-grate  while  in  opera- 
tion the  question  is  how  best  to  produce  and  to 
radiate  heat  economically,  to  prevent  smoke, 
and  assist  ventilation.  The  idea  of  feeding  the 
ventilation  of  the  room  by  air  warmed  in  its 
passage  into  the  room  by  contact  with  the  fire- 
place is  of  course  quite  a common-place  now, 
but  the  whole  object  is  not  accomplished  so 
well  or  in  so  compact  a manner  in  any  invention 
that  we  know  of  as  in  Captain  Galton’s  fireplace, 
figured  in  the  plan,  Bection,  and  elevation  on 
page  126.  The  excellence  of  this  fireplace  is 
well  known  to  those  conversant  with  the  subject, 
yet  we  believe  it  has  come  comparatively  little 
into  use,  perhaps  for  the  reason  mentioned  by 
its  inventor — it  has  never  been  patented,  and 
therefore  manufacturers  do  not  care  to  suggest 
its  use.  There  is  another  reason,  however,  and 
a strong  one, the  impression  (toomuchfounded  on 
fact)  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  so  to  cleanse 
the  entering  air  in  towns  as  to  prevent  it  from 
soiling  and  spoiling  the  apartment.  The  prin- 
ciple (to  mention  it  once  again)  is  that  of  in- 
troducing air  to  a chamber  at  the  back  of  the 


fire,  where  it  is  warmed  by  blocks  of  fire-clay, 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  chamber  and  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  fireplace,  and  thus 
warmed,  ascends  a shaft,  which  de'ivers  it  into 
the  room,  as  air-supply,  near  the  ceiling,  from 
whence  it  circulates  through  the  room,  and 
eventually  comes  to  the  grate  to  feed  the  fire, 
and  go  off  up  the  smoke  flue,  or  what  may,  for 
the  most  part  of  the  time  that  the  fire  is  burn- 
ing, be  called  the  hot-air  or  extractic  n flue,  for 
the  prevention  of  smoke  is  facilitated  by  the  in- 
troduction of  air  through  a slit  in  the  back 
lining  of  the  fireplaco,  so  as  to  give  an  extra 
supply  of  air  at  the  point  of  combustion,  on 
much  the  same  principle  as  the  “ split-bridge  ” 
in  larger  furnaces,  which  in  one  or  another 
modification  has  proved  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  smoke  in  such  furnaces. 
This  fireplace  we  take  to  be,  for  the  combined 
purposes  of  heating,  smoke  prevention,  and 
ventilation  the  best  that  has  been  invented. 
We  looked  with  some  curiosity  to  see  what  the 
author  had  to  say  about  the  functions  of  his 
fireplace  when  not  in  use,  in  regard  to  venti- 
lation. From  the  passing  suggestion  that  “ the 
inlets  for  warmed  air  may  be  provided  with 
valves,  to  be  closed  when  the  fireplace  i3 
wanted  rather  for  ventilation  than  for  warm- 
ing,” it  is  evidently  calculated  that  when 
windows  are  open  in  warm  weather  the  fire- 
place flue  is  to  act  as  an  outlet,  as  before.  We 
should  imagine  the  provision  for  a gas-jet  at  or 
in  the  chimney  opening  would  be  necessary  to 
insure  it  thus  acting.  We  will  sum  up,  however, 
in  the  author’s  own  words,  the  advantages  which 
he  claims  for  his  grate,  and  all  which  we  believe 
to  be  justly  claimed  : — 

“ 1.  That  it  ventilates  the  room. 

2.  That  it  maintains  an  equable  temperature 
in  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  prevents  draught. 

3.  That  the  heat  from  radiation  is  thrown 
into  the  room  better  than  from  other  grates. 

4.  That  the  fire-brick  lining  prevents  the  fire 
from  going  out,  even  when  left  untouched  for  a 
long  time,  and  prevents  the  rapid  changes  of 
temperature  which  occur  in  rooms  in  cold 
weather  from  that  cause. 

5.  That  it  economises  fuel  partly  by  making 
use  of  the  spare  heat,  which  otherwise  would 
all  pass  up  the  chimney,  and  partly  by  ensuring 
by  its  construction  a more  complete  combustion, 
and  thereby  diminishing  smoke. 

6.  That  it  prevents  smoky  chimneys  by  the 
ample  supply  of  warmed  air  to  the  room,  and  by 
the  draught  created  in  the  neck  of  the  chimney.” 

Clause  2 seems,  by  the  way,  to  be  sufficiently 
included  in  the  terms  of  clause  4.  In  consider- 
ing the  ventilation  of  rooms  without  open  fire- 
places, and  in  combination  with  a warm-air 
system,  the  author  gives  a great  many  useful 
and  suggestive  hints.  In  regard  to  theatres  he 
draws  attention  (for  which  unfortunate  actors 
will  thank  him)  to  the  facilities  which  the  neces- 
sarily large  employment  of  light  in  connexion 
with  the  stage  affords  both  for  warming  and 
ventilation,  light  beiDg  at  present  necessarily 
connected  with  heat,  which  on  the  stages  of 
most  theatres  is  probably  not  utilised  at  all 
either  for  warmth  or  ventilation  ; adequate  ven- 
tilation of  a theatre  will,  however,  he  thinks,  be 
more  satisfactory  if  some  mechanical  appliance 
be  used  to  force  in  the  fresh  air  as  well  as  to 
remove  the  vitiated  air.  A good  while  since  we 
published  a translation  of  a complete  plan  pro- 
posed by  a French  architect  for  the  treatment 
of  theatre  ventilation,  in  which  the  air  was  to  be 
kept  Blightly  in  a state  of  compression  in  the 
house,  so  that  all  draughts  (if  any)  on  the 
opening  of  doors  would  be  outward  rather  than 
inward,  and  the  dangerous  effect  of  draughts  on 
people  clad  in  evening  dress,  or  even  with 
better  protection  in  the  way  of  clothing,  would 
be  obviated.  This  was  suggested  as  an  extra 
and  accompanying  advantage  in  the  employment 
of  propulsion  in  theatres  : another  advantage,  as 
recent  experiments  in  the  States  seem  to  have 
decisively  shown,  is  in  the  better  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  the  house,  or  rather  the  marked  assist- 
ance to  its  acoustic  properties  realised  when  the 
incoming  current  for  ventilation  is  propelled 
from  the  stage  towards  the  spectators.  In  the 
most  costly  and  elaborate  of  theatres,  the  Paris 
Opera  House,  however,  mechanical  propulsion 
is  not  made  use  of ; hot- water  apparatus  is  used 
behind  the  stage,  “on  the  assumption  that  this 
method  does  not  dry  the  air  so  much”  (a  very 
gratuitous  assumption,  we  should  say,  when  the 
water  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  air 
to  be  warmed,  unless  it  was  thought  that  aqueous 
vapour  percolated  through  the  substance  of  the 
heatiDg  pipes),  “ and  the  part  of  the  house  occu- 
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pied  by  the  public  is  warmed  by  stoves,  as  being 
•quicker  in  operation.1'  In  saying  that  it  is 
warmed  by  stoves,  Captain  Galton  of  course 
tneans  that  the  air  is  thus  warmed  in  chambers 
before  admission  to  the  house.  The  description 
•of  the  ventilation  and  warming  in  the  Herbert 
Hospital  is  worth  attention,  aB  it  seems  to  be 
very  efficient,  complete,  and  simple  in  working  ; 
but  we  can  merely  refer  to  it.  One  observation 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ventilation  chapters 
should  be  noted : — “ No  system  of  ventilation  or 
warming  in  a large  building  or  establishment 
can  be  satisfactorily  conducted  unless  some 
person  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
it  is  maintained  at  all  times  in  effective  action.” 

To  say  that  “ the  laws  regulating  the  move- 
ment of  air  should  govern  the  form  of  buildings,” 
is  perhaps  rather  too  round  a statement,  though 
the  chapter  on  “ the  internal  arrangement  of 
buildings  ” recapitulates  some  points  in  which 
this  is  more  of  a logical  sequence  than  many 
readers  would  suppose.  To  say  that  a building 
must  be  so  planned  that  air  may  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  it  is  of  course  a truism, 
though  one  which  is  not  unfrequently  forgotten. 
We  have  been  frequently  struck,  for  example, 
with  the  want  of  ventilation  in  the  central  stair- 
case even  of  recently  built  and  costly  houses, 
especially  among  some  of  those  numerous  houses 
in  flats  which  have  come  into  use  in  the  Pimlico 
district  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  are 
built  with  the  stairs,  from  whioh  all  the  various 
tenements  open,  closed  by  a fixed  skylight  at  the 
top,  so  that  in  hot  weather  especially  there 
seems  not  only  an  absolute  stagnation  of  air  in 
the  upper  stories  of  the  staircase,  but  even  an 
accumulation  of  fouled  air  which  has  risen  to  the 
top  of  the  staircase  shaft  and  has  no  exit ; and 
it  must  bo  remembered  that  change  and  circu- 
lation of  the  strata  of  air  are  much  less  liable  to 
go  on  spontaneously  in  a high  narrow  funnel  like 
a staircase  shaft  than  in  a space  of  the  propor- 
tions of  an  ordinary  room.  A point  to  which 
•our  author  alludes,  and  which  is  not  so  familiar, 
is  that  fires  frequently  spread  with  greater 
rapidity  than  they  otherwise  would  do  in  English 
houses  through  the  facility  afforded  for  currents 
of  air  to  pass  from  one  floor  to  another  behind 
the  boxing  of  windows,  the  battening  on  walls, 
&o.  He  urges  that  “ the  free  passage  of  air 
Bhould  be  stopped  as  far  as  possible  between 
every  room  and  the  room  under  and  over  it,  by 
means  of  some  substance  difficult  of  combus- 
tion.” Among  other  means  of  checking  the 
spread  of  combustion  he  recommends  especially 
a course  of  fire-clay  slabs  below  each  floor  level 
projecting  6 in.  into  the  rooms  and  receiving  the 
ends  of  the  beams  carrying  the  floor  above ; tho 
under  side  of  the  fireclay  (or  terra-cotta)  being 
moulded  and  occupying  the  place  of  the  sham 
plaster  cornice  which  now  forms  the  usual  con- 
nexion between  the  wall  and  the  ceiling  of  a room. 
Captain  Galton  apparently  contemplates  only 
double-framed  floors,  with  beams  carrying 
joists  above  and  ceiling  joists  below,  with  an 
air  space  between.  This  is  all  very  good,  no 
•doubt,  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  this 
means  a great  deal  of  expense,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  carried  out  in  buildings  where 
economy  in  both  money  and  space  must  neces- 
sarily be  consulted.  In  the  course  of  the 
remarks  on  the  internal  arrangement  of  build- 
ings, in  which  we  concur  in  the  main,  some 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  sanitary  con- 
struction of  Btables,  and  the  entire  want  of 
attention,  often,  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
ventilation  and  fresh  air  for  tho  horses,  both  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  in  the  places  where  it  is 
wanted.  The  entirely  accidental  way  in  which 
some  new  stables  are  constructed,  or  old  ones 
left  unaltered  and  unimproved  in  this  respect, 
would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  horses  were  not 
supposed  to  live  by  respiration  in  the  same 
way  as  human  beings.  Captain  Galton  gives 
small-scale  plans  (by  the  way,  there  is  no  Beale 
to  them)  showing  where  he  considers  air  should 
be  especially  introduced  to  provide  for  every 
horse  having  pure  air  to  breathe  both  when  he 
as  standing  and  lying  down,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  reader’s  attention.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  diseases  to  which  horses  are  subject,  and 
which  are  the  dread  of  the  horse-owner  and  the 
puzzle  of  the  “ vet.,”  may  be  traceable,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  to  nothing  more  far-fetohed 
or  mysterious  than  the  want  of  proper  air  to 
breathe. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  we  rather  question 
in  the  remarks  on  “ conditions  affecting  materials 
and  construction.”  Damp  courses  of  slate  (re- 
commended among  other  means  for  preventing 
■damp  rising)  are  liable  to  breakage  with  the 


slightest  unequal  settlement  of  the  wall,  and 
are  therefore  not  to  be  trusted.  Further  on,  “ a 
floor  of  wooden  blocks  laid  on  and  bedded  in 
asphalte  combines  dryness  with  warmth  for  the 
feet.”  It  may  do  so,  but  it  almost  certainly 
ensures  the  rapid  decay  of  the  wood  so  im- 
bedded. These,  however,  are  minor  points. 
Some  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  water  which 
is  held  in  new  walls  will  startle  some  readers, 
and  explain  pretty  forcibly  to  those  who  are 
going  into  new  houses  why  it  is  not  wise  to  be  in 
too  great  a hurry  to  commence  occupancy. 
According  to  Captain  Galton’s  calculation,  a 
house  in  which  100,000  bricks  have  been  used, 
contains  in  the  bricks  and  in  the  mortar  com- 
bined about  10,000  gallons  of  water,  which  must 
be  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  house  by 
evaporation  before  it  becomes  habitable.  Some 
of  this  will  be  escaping,  no  doubt,  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  while  the  upper  is  in 
process  of  building,  but  not  much ; the  greater 
part  will  still  have  to  be  accounted  for  when  the 
roof  is  put  on.  Another  faot  mentioned  about 
plaster  is  suggestive : it  was  stated  in  a dis- 
cussion at  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1862  that  in  a case  in  which  an  analysis  had  been 
made  of  the  plaster  from  the  wall  of  a hospital, 
this  was  found  to  contain  46  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter.  It  ought  to  be  stated,  however,  to 
what  depth  the  plaster  was  cut  for  the  analysis. 
We  can  well  imagine  the  plaster  being  loaded 
with  organic  matter  in  this  proportion  to  a 
depth  of  ^ in.  or  even  more,  but  not  throughout 
its  thickness ; the  question  is,  how  far  did  the 
organic  substances  actually  permeate  ? This  is 
the  more  important,  because  some  leading  sani- 
tary authorities  have  suggested  that  the  best 
internal  wall-finish  for  a hospital  ward  is  not  a 
hard  and  washable  material,  but  an  ordinary 
plaster  coating,  which  Bhould  be  soraped  and  re- 
surfaced from  time  to  time  ; but  the  efficacy  and 
suitability  of  this  treatment  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  impurities  penetrate 
into  the  plaster : if  they  are  merely  superficial, 
the  process  is  easy  and  satisfactory ; if  they 
penetrate  deep,  the  renewal  of  the  plaster 
throughout  would  be  necessary, — a by  no  means 
convenient  necessity.  We  should  have  more 
faith  ourselves  in  a smooth  wall-facing  which 
would  hold  far  less  of  organio  matter  at  all  times 
than  plaster,  and  which  could  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  washing,  while  the  ward  was  empty, 
as  every  hospital  ward  should  be,  by  rotation, 
for  about  a month  in  each  year.  The  great 
thing  to  remember  in  regard  to  impervious 
materials  is,  that  the  more  completely  impervious 
they  are,  the  more  complete  must  be  the  provision 
for  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  Captain  Galton 
comments  on  this  again  in  regard  to  impervious 
roofs  or  ceilings.  Experience,  he  says,  shows 
that  it  is  unhealthy  to  live  under  a ceiling  im- 
pervious to  air.  “ Air  heated  by  contact  with 
the  human  body  carries  up  emanations  which 
when  they  rest  on  a pervious  ceiling  are  re- 
tained there,  while  the  moisture  passes  off 
through  the  ceiling ; on  the  contrary,  if  these 
emanations  come  in  contact  with  an  impervious 
ceiling,  they  are  not  absorbed,  and  may  be  again 
brought  into  circulation  in  the  air  of  the  room. 
Consequently,  if  circumstances  render  it  neces- 
sary to  havo  a coiling  impervious  to  air  and 
moisture,  this  must  be  discounted  by  providing 
under  such  impervious  covering  additional 
facilities  for  change  of  air  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  room.”  For  ourselves,  we  Bhould  decidedly 
prefer  and  recommend  the  impervious  ceiling 
with  the  thorough  ventilation ; but  we  admit 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  carry  this  out  satis- 
factorily. But  to  trust  to  the  pervious  ceiling 
for  retaining  what  we  do  not  want  to  have  re- 
turned upon  us,  seems  rather  like  shirking  a 
difficulty  than  fairly  meeting  it. 

The  author  commences  his  remarks  on 
“Removal  of  Refuse,”  by  saying  that"  a theore- 
tically perfect  system  of  refuse  removal  would 
be  one  where  a large  volume  of  rapidly-flowing 
water  received  the  whole  refuse,  and  carried  it 
away,  before  it  had  time  to  decompose,  to  a 
large  river  not  used  for  drinking  purposes,  and 
thence  to  the  sea ; but  this  is  generally  un- 
attainable, and  it  would  leave  the  waste  matter 
unutilised.”  As  this  latter  objection  is  made  in 
the  same  sentence,  it  seems  rather  odd  to  call 
this  a theoretically  perfect  system  ; and  it  is  so 
desirable  to  emphasise  in  this  country  the 
danger  and  folly  of  sending  sewage  into  rivers, 
that  it  is  a pity  that  the  author  should  have 
seemed  to  countenance  it  even  under  the  re- 
striction which  he  makes.  In  fact,  the  restric- 
tion is  not  sufficient,  for  it  is  a great  evil  to  the 
dwellers  on  the  banks  of  a river  to  pollute  it 


with  sewage,  even  if  they  are  not  going  to 
drink  the  water ; and  the  whole  sentence,  so 
prominently  placed,  surprises  us.  We  should  say 
a theoretically  perfect  system  was  that  which 
conveyed  away  refuse  matter  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  where  it  would  be  useful,  and  we 
have  to  find  out  where  or  in  what  conditions 
that  is.  Chemistry  will  tell  us  in  the  long  run, 
no  doubt,  but  we  have  not  mastered  the  sub- 
ject yet.  Captain  Galton’s  military  experience 
enables  him  to  give  some  useful  suggestions 
for  the  management  of  extempore  latrines, 
&c.,  in  circumstances  where  rough-and-ready 
methods  alone  can  be  used;  for  the  rest,  the 
principal  systems  of  removal  of  house-refuse, 
by  water-closets  and  sinks,  by  the  dry-earth 
midden  system,  and  the  pail  system,  are  briefly 
explained,  and  some  of  their  respective  advan- 
tages and  drawbacks  mentioned,  but  the  author 
does  not  positively  recommend  any  one  system 
or  apparatus,  except  that  he  decidedly  prefers 
the  pail  system  (two  or  three  modifications  of 
which  are  described)  to  any  more  wholesale 
system  of  removal  without  water- oarriage.  The 
Liernur  system  is  described,  and  some  probable 
drawbacks  to  its  working  suggested ,-  but  one 
obvious  objection  might  be  added,  that  of  com- 
pelling the  employment  of  yet  another  elaborate 
system  of  underground  piping  in  large  towns. 
Most  towns  have  already  three  systems  of 
pipes, — gas-supply,  water-supply,  and  drains  ; 
and  these  are  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  keep  in 
order  and  provide  for,  and  rather  too  much  in 
some  cases. 

This  portion  of  the  book,  considering  the 
great  difficulty,  elaboration,  and  importance  of 
the  subject,  must  be  considered  but  very  brief 
and  rudimentary,  but  it  will  serve  to  give 
general  readers  an  outline  of  the  main  diffi- 
culties and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to 
be  met.  The  value  of  Captain  Galton’s  book  is 
most  apparent  as  a whole,  in  giving  a general 
and  trustworthy  view  of  the  subject  of  sanita- 
tion, such  as  ordinary  unscientific  readers  can 
understand  and  take  interest  in ; and  in  this 
way  it  may  conduce  much  towards  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  unscientific  public,  while  it  contains 
every  here  and  there  hints  and  experiences 
which  may  prove  very  suggestive  to  the  scientific 
specialist  in  sanitary  reform. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  METAL-WORK 
IN  PARIS. 

From  the  slight  glimpse  that  we  have  had 
within  the  last  few  days  of  the  retrospective 
museum  which  was  announced  to  be  opened 
three  weeks  since,  we  certainly  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  delay  that  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  arrangement  of  a collection  of  a series  of 
works  of  art  the  like  of  which  has  not 
before  been  brought  together  through  the  long 
annals  of  great  exhibitions.  With  the  know- 
ledge of  the  treasures  that  have  been  reposing 
in  their  cases  in  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  it  has  been  so  far 
sorry  work,  however  instructive,  to  have  to 
inspect  the  modern  productions  down  below. 
Not  but  what  they  Bupply  ample  matter  for 
inquiry  and  study, — they  indeed  should  form  the 
chief  interest  of  the  exhibition, — but  without  the 
means  of  comparison  with  older  works,  such  as 
the  museum  is  purposely  intended  to  facilitate, 
it  is  difficult  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  the 
merit  of  the  modern  French  metal-workers, 
whose  art  is  very  completely  represented  here ; 
in  this  respect  every  credit  is  due  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  exhibition,  which  has  gathered 
together  such  a characteristic  show,  and  one  so 
essentially  connected  with  the  industrial  appli- 
cation of  art.  The  marvels  of  modern  ingenuity, 
such  as  iron  has  enabled  the  manufacturer,  the 
engineer,  and  the  architect  to  carry  out,  are 
here  unrepresented,  a feature,  the  absence  of 
which  is  not  to  bo  regretted  in  an  exhibition 
organised  by  a society  avowedly  devoted  to  the 
application  of  the  arts  to  the  needs  of  industry. 
Last  year  was  held  in  Paris  an  exhibition  in 
which  the  applications  of  science  to.  industry 
were  admirably  shown  ; this  year  it  is  the 
industrial  value  of  the  arts  which  is  more  pro- 
minently put  forward.  The  directors  cannot  be 
too  warmly  complimented  on  the  success  of 
their  efforts  ; it  is  rarely  that  an  exhibition  is 
marked  so  plainly  with  the  stamp  of  unity,  and 
though  “the  free  exhibition,”  as  the  class  to 
which  have  been  admitted  a variety,  of  the 
various  attractive  objects  which  seem  in  Paris 
the  necessary  complement  to  every  public 
show,  may  to  some  extent  be  over  large,  the 
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general  effect  of  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie  exhibi- 
tion is  very  “ metallic.” 

Paris  can  certainly  boast  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  men  who  must  be  termed,  for  want 
of  a better  word,  artistic  iron  and  metal  workers ; 
and  their  emulative  efforts,  though  they  may 
strikingly  seem  to  lead  in  the  same  direction, 
show  plainly  the  effect  of  the  endeavour  to 
revive  within  the  last  few  years  the  spirit  that 
animated  the  sturdy  work  of  the  past.  It  is 
true  this  effort  is  strongly  influenced  by  the 
taste  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  in 
Prance  has  prevailed  for  some  years,  as  it 
promises  yet  to  continue  to  do. 

In  the  artistic  products  of  the  Paris  metal- 
workers,— we  are  speaking  more  particularly  of 
the  wrought-iron-workers, — the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  chiefly  supply  the  models, 
and  certainly  very  attractive  are  the  results  of 
this  adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  past  to  the 
needs  of  the  present.  Each  exhibition  seems 
to  show  us  that  it  is  hopeless  to  ask  for  so-called 
original  design.  The  discoveries  of  the  scien- 
tific man  of  one  age  render  useless  those  of  his 
predecessors,  but  the  creations  of  the  artist 
never  make  us  forget  the  creations  of  those  who 
have  gone  before.  The  cry,  then,  that  we  do 
"but  repeat  the  work  of  the  past  finds  some 
exouse  in  this  theory,  apparently  comfortably 
accepted  by  a large  number  of  artistic  workers 
in  the  present  day,  and  whose  productions  are 
satisfactorily  represented,  in,  as  regards 
France,  the  present  Exhibition  in  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

PuriBts  will  doubtless  shudder  at  the  finely- 
wrought  scrolls  and  foliage  which  decorate  the 
iron  railings,  the  tripods,  and  the  chandeliers 
exhibited,  as  the  sad  emblems  of  a period  when 
art  was  in  its  decadence ; it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  the  Middle  Ages,  that  period  when  un- 
questionably the  noblest  creations  of  the  metal- 
workers’ art  were  produced,  can  scarcely  be 
traced  as  the  suggestive  source  of  study  taken 
by  the  manufacturers.  Though  relegated  to  a 
dark  corner,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  most 
attractive  stalls  a humble  member  of  the  gor- 
geous railings  that  surround  the  tomb  of  the 
Scaligers  at  Yerona;  it  is  from  the  so-believed 
more  graceful  creations  of  later  centuries  that 
the  designers  have  drawn  their  inspirations,  and 
this  being  a French  Exhibition  it  is  the  taste  of 
the  eighteenth  century, — that  typically  French 
age, — which  is  most  conspicuous.  Had  we  been 
in  Germany  we  should  doubtless  have  seen  more 
than  one  specimen  inspired  by  the  work  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Middle  Ages,  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  humble  artist  the  plastic  iron  was 
forged  and  welded  into  work  that  rivals  the 
delicacy  of  the  goldsmith’s  productions. 

The  whole  metal  industry  is  well  represented 
in  this  exhibition,  from  the  rough  ore  to  the 
finished  production  of  the  united  labour  of 
designer  and  workman,  whose  models,  drawings, 
and  working-studies  are  also  to  be  seen  here  ; 
a large  share  is  naturally  devoted  to  the  bronze 
trade,  so  important  a branch  of  the  metal- 
worker’s art  in  Paris,  which  has  long  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  manufacture  of  all  the 
wretched  "ironmongery,”  as  it  has  not  too 
charitably  been  termed  by  a French  critic,  and 
so  long  abhorred  by  all  people  of  taste,  that  has 
bedecked  for  three  generations  and  more  the 
mantel-pieces  of  households  in  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world.  While  this  deplorable  branch 
of  industry  seems  still  to  be  in  a vigorous  state 
of  health,  it  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  its  pro- 
ducts find  the  market  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
every  day  in  those  countries  where  art  education 
has  been  extended,  but  it  still  remains  to  the 
thoughtful  observer  a mystery,  what  outlet  the 
manufacturers  find  for  all  this  glittering 
rubbish  • and  yet  only  its  more  respectable  pro- 
ductions are  here  exhibited.  The  cast  gilt-zinc 
clocks  that  crowd  the  showy  watchmakers’ 
shops  in  the  more  popular  neighbourhoods  of 
Paris  and  the  numerous  provincial  towns,  show 
sufficiently  how  large  a sale  there  is  for  a 
cheaper  object  than  the  expensive  “ objet  de 
luxe"  as  it  is  pompously  termed  by  the  polite 
shopman  or  the  elegantly-printed  card  of  the 
firms  whose  products  figure  under  the  glass 
roof  of  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie. 

The  gold  and  silver  smith  are  largely  repre- 
sented, and  all  the  well-known  names  are  to  be 
found ; the  jewellers  are  also  well  represented  ; 
the  diamond-polishing  forms,  as  it  did  in  1878' 
a never-failing  source  of  attraction. 

The  usefully  decorative  services  of  metal  are 
well  shown  by  numerous  exhibits  of  ornaments, 
caBt  or  repoussfe,  for  architectural  decorative 
purposes,  and  certainly  it  must  be  tempting  to 


the  professional  eye  to  see  a whole  Jarret  or 
Mansard  window,  with  its  mouldings,  its  pedi- 
ment and  its  details,  well  studied,  an  archi- 
tectural model,  in  fact,  all  ready-made  for  use ; 
weathercocks,  finials,  and  many  other  decorative 
objects,  are  to  be  found  here,  and  when  their 
use  is  known,  great  aid  do  they  afford  to  the 
architect.  But  perhaps  the  most  characteristio 
feature  of  the  whole  show,  and  one  remarkable 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
play of  metal-work,  is  the  absence  of  all  noisy 
machinery,  a feature  admirably  calculated 
to  induce  long  hours  being  spent  in  the  exhi- 
bition. What  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  show 
has  already  been,  may  be  judged  from  the  faot 
that  on  the  Sunday  following  its  opening,  when 
all  was  still  in  disorder,  no  fewer  than  8,000 
visitors  poured  into  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie. 
The  management  may  fairly  expect  an  even 
larger  crowd  when  the  retrospective  museum  is 
thrown  open,  this  additional  feature  promising 
to  be  very  complete.  Among  numerous  contri- 
butions from  famous  collections,  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  has,  we  learn,  liberally  lent 
a considerable  number  of  their  marvels  of  the 
metal-worker’s  art. 


THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  BUILDER  ON  DUBLIN. 

In  our  notice  recently  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Commission  we  almost  allowed  the  report  to 
speak  for  itself,  and  we  summed  up  by  giving 
the  more  important  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  “ Sanitary  Condition  of  Dub- 
lin ” is  a heading  of  old  standing  in  the  Builder, 
as  a reference  to  our  volumes  for  the  last  twenty 
years  will  show.  Some  journals  have  been  of 
late  taking  credit  for  having  pointed  out  such 
and  such  wants  and  such  and  such  blots  in  re- 
spect to  Dublin,  whilst  quietly  ignoriog  or  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  fact  that  all  the  ins-and- 
outs  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  Irish 
capital  were  fully  treated  of  long  years  ago  in 
these  pages.  Indeed,  we  might  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  upwards  of  a decade  since 
we  anticipated  almost  every  one  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Commissioners,  in  substance,  if 
not  exactly  in  the  same  words.  Coming  down  to 
more  recent  dates  we  would  particularly  direct 
the  attention  of  our  old  readers  to  the  series  of 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Builder,  running 
through  nearly  every  year  between  1869  and  the 
present  year.  The  condition  of  the  Liffey  and 
its  tributaries,  the  Poddle,  the  Dodder,  the 
Jolka,  and  the  other  reeking  though  minor 
streams,  was  described.  The  homes  of  the 
people  in  the  tenement  houses,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  these  houses  when  private  mansions 
and  when  they  had  degenerated  into  rookeries 
for  several  separate  families,  were  depicted  over 
and  over  again.  The  state  of  the  old  markets, 
meat  and  vegetable,  the  old  sewers  and  their 
construction,  the  bad  house-drainage  and  its 
complete  absence  in  several  districts,  the  sca- 
venging under  the  old  contract  system,  and 
when  taken  over  by  the  Corporation,  the  back 
streets  and  the  back  yards  rarely  cleaned,  un- 
paved streets,  and  bad  road  metalling,  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  lower  orders,  the  want  of 
building  bye-laws  and  improved  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes, — these  and  kindred  other 
matters  were  fully  pointed  out  by  us  and  the 
ground  again  and  again  travelled  over.  Re- 
specting that  often  - debated  subject,  the 
purification  of  the  Liffey,  and  the  need  of 
an  efficient  system  of  main  drainage,  a scheme 
suited  to  the  financial  circumstances  of  the 
City,  we  long  since  advocated  the  amended 
scheme  which  is  now  about  being  adopted  after 
a wanton  expenditure  of  money  and  an  utter 
failure  to  force  an  ill-advised  and  enormously 
expensive  scheme  upon  the  citizens. 

In  1870,  but  not  for  the  first  time,  we  wrote  : 
“ Putting  aside  other  plans,  we  boldly  Bay 
there  is  no  salvation  for  Dublin  but  in  a thorough 
system  of  parallel  main  drainage  and  intercept- 
ing sewers  on  both  sides  of  the  Liffey.  Until  the 
river  is  saved  from  city  sewage  pollution  on  its 
north  and  south  banks,  there  can  be  no  proper 
purification  of  the  Liffey.  The  treatment  of 
the  sewage  in  its  final  distribution  is  another 
question  for  which  more  than  one  method  can 
be  adopted,  as  it  pleases  those  whose  chief 
business  it  will  be  to  carry  it  out  with  profit  and 
advantage  to  the  city  and  country  at  large.  The 
Poddle  river,  rushing  ever  and  emptying  hourly 
its  avalanches  of  solid  slime  into  the  Liffey,  in 
the  most  central  part  of  the  city,  is  a frightful 
picture  to  contemplate.  What  it  was  a quarter 


of  a century  since,  a mother  of  dead  dogs, 
night  soil,  and  butcher-shamble’s  offal,  it  is 
still,  but  multiplied  in  beastly  enormity.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  corporate  authorities  of  Dublin 
can  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  this  frightful 
stream  of  rolling  filth  that  passes  but  a few 
yards  off,  under  their  very  noses,  while  sitting 
in  their  town  councils  ? The  effluvium  of  the 
Poddle  wriggles  itself  through  the  street  sewers, 
and  the  malaria  of  the  Liffey  is  daily  wafted 
into  Parliament-street  to  the  City-hall,  acting  as 
a due  monitor  and  avenger  of  corporate  neg- 
ligence and  imbecility !” 

The  Corporation  have  done  a little  service  in 
the  way  of  public  improvements,  but  the  state 
of  the  Liffey  is  still  the  same  foul  blot,  the  tene- 
ment houses  are  growing  worse,  the  majority  of 
the  back  streets  are  brimful  of  dirt,  back  yards 
are  an  abomination,  and  proper  privy  accommo- 
dation in  the  same  quarters  is  absent.  We  pointed 
out  in  1870,  as  previously  and  since,  that  there 
were  districts  north  and  south  of  the  city  that 
never  witnessed  a scavenger’s  cart  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  watering-cart  was 
only  reserved  for  fashionable  localities.  The 
picture  is  still  true.  Long  before  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Essex  and  Carlisle  Bridges,  we  suggested 
their  remodelling  to  meet  the  greacly  increasing 
passenger  and  vehicular  traffic  between  the  north 
and  south  of  the  Liffey,  and  the  provision  of  a 
new  bridge  further  down  the  river  was  advo- 
cated at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  growing  northern  district.  Well,  the 
two  former  bridges  have  been  rebuilt,  and  a new 
swivel  bridge  was  opened  last  year,  built 
on  the  site  we  indicated.  Ever  since  the  water 
supply  of  Dublin  was  taken  from  the  Yartry,  we 
admitted  that  it  was  fairly  good,  but  we 
repeatedly  said  that  the  poor  often  suffered 
from  the  want  of  a continuous  supply  in  the 
poorer  districts,  and  that  the  receptacles  for 
holding  the  water  in  most  of  the  tenement 
houses  were  out  of  repair  or  in  a foul  state.  In 
our  articles  on  the  sanitary  state  of  Dublin 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  it  will 
be  found  that  we  have  discussed  most  of  the- 
points  bearing  upon  the  question  of  publio  or 
of  personal  health.  Baths  and  washhouses, 
ship  nuisances  in  the  river,  ambulance,  and  hos- 
pital accommodation,  the  floating  hospital  in  the 
river  or  harbour,  swimming-baths  in  the  city, 
and  along  the  sea-Bhore  in  the  northern  and 
southern  marine  townships,  the  Btate  of  the  old 
city  graveyards  still  unimproved,  the  free 
opening  of  the  public  squares,  the  inspection 
and  disinfection  of  houses  and  cabs  in  times 
of  epidemic,  these  were  some  in  addition  to  the 
other  matters  already  alluded  to  that  we  have 
discussed  in  our  several  articles  on  the  sanitary 
state  of  Dublin  from  time  to  time,  and,  as  we 
said,  extending  over  several  years.  The  very 
picture  we  drew  in  1870  and  1871  of  the  haunts 
of  wretchedness  in  certain  districts  north  and 
south  of  the  Liffey,  of  vice  brought  on  by  dirt, 
and  disease  and  crime  by  drink,  with  punish- 
ment or  death  as  the  outcome,  have  been  on 
two  occasions  lately  reproduced  in  other  words 
by  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  who  directly  traces 
the  evils  to  their  true  source,  the  unsanitary 
condition  of  the  homes  and  surroundings  of  the 
poor  and  working  classes.  The  Borough  Engineer 
of  Dublin  traces  more  evils  to  the  defective 
condition  of  the  house-drains  and  the  state  of 
the  tenement  houses  than  to  any  other  causes, 
and  he  is  not  inclined  to  admit  (indeed  he  never 
was)  that  the  main  sewers  of  the  city  are  in 
a bad  condition.  Certainly  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a century  a good  amount  of  new  main  sewer 
work  has  been  executed  to  meet  the  growing 
extension  of  the  city ; but  in  the  older  portions 
of  the  city,  and  between  the  older  and  the 
newer  portions,  the  sewers  are  as  we  have 
several  years  ago  described  them,  " apatohwork 
system,”  thus  anticipating,  as  in  other  matters, 
the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners. 

We  witnessed  the  execution  of  not  a little  of 
this  patohwork  north  and  south  of  Dublin,  and 
the  work  as  a patch  was  good  enough  in  its  way, 
but  the  work  as  awhole,  old  and  new,  could  never 
be  expected  to  hang  together.  The  sewers  are, 
to  a large  extent,  irregular  in  line  and  gradient, 
and  defective  in  Bundry  other  ways,  and  a patch- 
work  they  must  always  remain,  until  the  old 
work  drops  away  from  the  new,  or  new  work 
replaces  the  old  all  along  the  line.  Several 
years  ago  we  wrote, — “ The  drains  connected 
with  the  old  houses  of  Dublin  lead  nowhere,  or 
are  choked  up  ; and  the  house  drainage  of  some 
of  the  modern  cheap  buildings  on  the  skirts  of 
the  city  is  a mere  make-believe.” 

During  the  fifteen  years  between  1865  and 
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1880  we  have  had  occasion  at  times  to  say  some 
cheering  words  about  many  matters  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  provinces,  because 
it  has  been  our  duty  to  chronicle  progress  and 
improvement  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  ob- 
stacles to  it  and  to  aid  in  their  removal.  The 
unsanitary  state  of  Dublin  has,  however,  sup- 
plied us  much  material  for  pleasant  thought,  not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  saddening  nature  of 
the  subject.  To  have  paved  the  way  to  a reform 
by  persistently  and  consistently  advocating  the 
one  line  of  policy  in  the  interest  of  the  few 
and  the  many  alike, — health  and  home,  and 
health  at  home  and  without,  was  to  preach 
saving  principles  which  must  be  recognised  on 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey  as  well  as  on  the 
Thames,  and,  indeed,  everywhere  amongst 
civilised  people.  There  is  a sad  want  of  healthful 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  in  Dublin,  and 
a number  of  these  erected  by  a public  company, 
and  which  were  visited  for  us  some  months  ago, 
are  deficient  in  accommodation,  lack  proper 
space  and  appliances,  and  in  most  instances  we 
think  the  rents  are  too  high  for  the  class  of 
persons  they  were  intended  for,  but  which  in 
many  cases  inhabits  them  not. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  in  respect  to  the 
main  drainage  of  Dublin  the  Corporation  some 
days  ago  resolved  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Main  Drainage  Committee,  with  a view  to 
agreeing  upon  some  plan  of  action  for  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners.  Procrastination,  how- 
ever, in  municipal  circles  in  Dublin  is  proverbial, 
and  the  exercise  of  a respected  public  criticism 
is  still  necessary  to  force  action  and  ensure 
anything  approaohing  towards  expedition,  even 
in  a life  and  death  question. 

The  Builder  collected  its  own  evidence,  and 
its  many  articles  were  the  result  of  visits 
and  personal  inspection.  Yet  the  outcome  of 
a Royal  Commission  Bitting  for  many  days 
scarcely  carries  the  snbjeot  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Dublin  further,  and  in  all  its 
essential  features  it  is  identical  with  the  con- 
clusion and  recommendations  long  since  ex- 
pressed in  this  journal. 


METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC. 

Much  as  is  the  position  of  the  heart  to  the 
body  is  that  of  the  metropolis  to  Great  Britain; 
and  of  nothing  is  this  truer  than  in  regard  to 
railway  traffic.  If  a map  of  the  railways  of  the 
country  be  taken  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lines 
that  represent  the  railways  grow  blacker  and 
thicker  and  more  numerous  as  London  is  neared, 
and  that  there  is  a convergence  of  lines  thereto. 
But  these  do  not  all  enter  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  hence  the  idea  of  a railway  which  would 
traverse  the  most  populous  part,  and  also  join 
the  great  stations  where  railways  c*,sed,  was 
one  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  acceptable. 
The  passenger  who  was  put  down  at  Paddington, 
for  instance,  and  wished  to  travel  from  King’s- 
oross,  had  the  mild  horrors  of  a middle  passage, — 
long,  comparatively  costly,  and  inconvenient 
often, — to  endure.  But  when  the  underground 
railway  was  commenced  it  not  only  gave  a quick 
and  cheap  means  of  transport  between  parts  of 
the  great  city,  but  it  became  also  a means  of 
junction  between  some  of  its  great  railways. 
The  public  need  it  met  is  known  to  have  been 
great,  but  not  many  know  the  extent  of  that 
need,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  met. 
Nor  is  the  vastness  either  of  the  amount  that 
has  been  spent  in  providing  the  great  lines  that 
traverse  the  metropolis,  nor  the  largeness  of  the 
passenger  traffic  thereon  known.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  of  interest  at  this  juncture,  when  another 
extension  of  the  Metropolitan  line  has  been  so 
recently  opened,  to  give  from  official  sources 
statistics  which  show  the  cost  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  public  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  for  travel  on  the 
chief  of  the  lines  that  now  specially  and  almost 
solely  serve  the  metropolis. 

Iu  round  numbers,  nine  millions  sterling 
have  been  spent  in  forming  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  in  fitting  up  with  appliances  for 
travel,  and  in  subsidiary  works  in  connexion 
with  the  great  line  that  traverses  London. 
With  the  exception  of  about  a quarter  of  a 
million,  — expended  in  providing  the  working 
Stock  of  the  line,  and  of  one  or  two  smaller 
sums  subscribed  to  other  related  London  rail- 
way companies, — the  whole  of  this  vast  sum 
has  been  spent  in  purchasing  land  and  build- 
ings, in  adapting  these  for  the  purposes  needed, 
in  forming  the  line,  the  works,  and  the  sta- 
tions, and  in  the  needful  expenditure  in  other 


methods  to  create  the  line.  That  working  stock 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  small 
beside  that  of  the  great  companies ; but  it  is 
probable  that  few  of  the  latter  find  their  pas- 
senger accommodation  so  much  used.  There 
are  not  300  engines,  wagons,  and  carriages  on 
the  Metropolitan ; but  we  shall  soon  see  how 
large  is  the  volume  of  passenger  traffic  that 
travels  over  the  line.  Before  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  howevei’,  it  is  neeedful  to  state 
that  the  Metropolitan  Railway  holds  a quantity 
of  surplus  lands  and  buildings, — so  large  that 
it  has  a net  revenue  therefrom  of  over  1,000Z. 
a week,  and  that  the  amount  of  this  revenue 
is  increasing,  though  sales  of  land  from  time 
to  time  keep  that  increased  rental  in  check. 
Coming  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
official  statement  from  which  some  of  these 
facts  are  drawn,  we  have  a summary  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  for 
traffic,  and  of  the  numbers  of  passengers  it 
has  carried  for  over  eighteen  years.  From  the 
financial  statement  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
1863  the  gross  traffic  receipts  of  the  Metro- 
politan were  101,707Z. ; whilst  in  the  last  com- 
plete year  they  were  506,204,  — or,  in  other 
words,  the  receipts  are  now  full  five  times 
what  they  were  at  the  opening  of  the  line.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  give  fully  a statement 
of  the  number  of  passengers  over  the  railway 
in  every  one  of  those  years.  That  statement 
shows  that  the  numbers  were  as  under  for 
each  year : — 


Year.  Passengers. 

In  1863  there  were  carried  9,455,175 

„ 1864 

11,721,889 

„ 1865 

15,763,907 

„ 1866 

,, 

21,273,104 

„ 1867 

}1 

2?,4>5,282 

„ 1868 

,, 

27,708,011 

„ 1869 

„ 

36,893,791 

„ 1870 

,, 

39,160,849 

„ 1871 

„ 

42,765,427 

„ 1872 

41,392,419 

„ 1873 

43,533,973 

„ 1874 

„ 

44,1 18,225 

„ 1875 

,, 

4S, 302,324 

„ 1876 

62,686,395 

„ 1877 

66,175,753 

„ 1878 

„ 

68,807,038 

..  1879 

,, 

60,747,653 

„ 1880  (first  half) 

» 

31,592,429 

This  growth  of  passenger  traffic  on  one  small 
line  of  some  dozen  miles  is  wonderful  in  its 
rapidity.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  opening 
the  number  of  passengers  was  large, — nearly 
one  million  per  month  ; but  since  then  there  has 
been  such  steady  progress  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  over  five  millions  of  passengers  are 
carried  monthly  over  the  little  Metropolitan 
line.  Daring  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  not  less  than  174,543  persons  were 
carried  daily,  on  the  average,  over  that  line, 
so  that  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  not 
less  than  7,000  persons  were  carried ; or,  to  put 
the  figures  in  another  way,  the  stream  of  traffic 
was  so  great  that  the  number  carried  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  was  equal  to  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ! And  it  is 
evident  that  the  maximum  traffio  is  not  yet 
reached,  for  at  the  date  to  which  we  have 
referred  there  had  been  expended  on  lines  not 
opened  at  the  end  of  June  last  fully  624,000Z. 
One  of  the  lines, — that  from  Finchley-road  to 
Harrow,  has  since  been  opened,  and  a new 
source  of  traffic  has  consequently  been  tapped, 
Other  extensions  are  in  progress,  and  will,  in 
time  to  come,  add  to  the  traffic  of  the  Metropo- 
litan ; and  though  it  may  be  postponed,  yet  the 
Inner  Circle  Railway  must  some  day  be  com- 
pleted, and  a large  volume  of  traffic  now  blocked 
off  will  flow  over  the  underground  line.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  numbers  given  are 
those  of  passengers  on  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, and  that  over  a series  of  years  the  allied 
line  (but  not  yet  connected  by  that  inner  cirole), 
the  Metropolitan  District,  has  carried  half  as 
many.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  possibilities  of 
passenger  traffic  in  the  metropolis  are  almost 
illimitable ; and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
great  future  before  the  railways  which  practi- 
cally monopolise  that  vast  traffic.  The  oldest  of 
these, — the  Metropolitan, — has  already  become 
a very  profitable  company  to  its  shareholders ; 
and  it  is  fair  to  add  that  its  service  to  the  publio 
has  been  immense.  It  is  clear  from  the  history 
of  the  past  that  its  passenger  traffio  will  grow  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  can,  from  the  experience 
of  “ busy  days,”  almost  double  the  number  it 
carries,  without  largely  adding  either  to  its  staff 
or  its  working  stock,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  as 
branches  long  in  completion  are  opened  out,  the 
volume  of  passenger  traffic  on  the  great  Metro- 
politan Railway  will  continue  to  grow. 


Y.C.— HONOUR  FOR  SAYING  LIFE. 

The  decoration  of  the  Iron  Cross,  the  pos- 
session of  which  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
the  letters  V.C.  to  the  name,  is  rightly  prized 
by  the  English  soldier  as  the  highest  distinction 
that  he  can  hope  to  attain.  That  decoration, 
indeed,  vouches  for  the  display  of  the  two 
sister,  though  sometimes  separated,  virtues  of 
courage  and  mercy.  It  is  conferred  for  the 
saving  of  life  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Somewhat  allied  in  its  character  to  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  though  bestowed  by  less  exalted 
judges,  is  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society.  It  is  a distinction  of  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  enhance  the  value,  by  exalting 
the  dignity  of  the  awarder  of  the  decoration. 
The  idea  that  underlies  the  two  badges  of 
honour  is  the  same  ; and  it  is  one  that  is  emi- 
nently germane  to  the  English  character. 

We  want  a third  &tep  in  this  noble  brother- 
hood. We  want  an  honour  for  those  who  save 
life,  or  perhaps  many  lives,  at  the  risk  of 
their  own — by  promptitude  and  energy,  though 
neither  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  nor  in  the 
dangers  of  sea  or  river.  Not  a few  instances 
may  be  recalled  of  heroic  and  devoted  courage 
in  the  mine,  or  the  railway,  even  in  the  crowded 
street.  It  is  possible  that  the  guard  who,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  ran  along  the  line  of  rails  in 
the  Bleamoor  Tunnel  to  attach  fog-signals  ta 
the  way,  and  thus  to  give  the  only  possible 
warning  of  danger  to  the  engineer  of  the  Pull- 
man express  rushing  to  his  own  destruction  and 
that  of  a whole  traiuful  of  passengers,  did  not 
consciously  risk  his  life  in  so  doing.  But  when 
we  remember  the  fate,  within  a few  days  of 
the  same  event,  of  an  experienced  railway 
official  killed  in  crossing  the  line  at  a station,, 
we  must  admit  that  the  action  referred  to  was 
not  unattended  with  danger.  And  beyond  all 
doubt  it  showed  promptitude,  presence  of  mind, 
perception  of  the  best  thing  to  do  in  a sudden 
and  grave  emergency,  and  its  result  was  the 
avoidance  of  a catastrophe  more  terrible 
than  any  that  has  occurred  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  save  the  fall  of  the  Tay  Bridge. 
Demands  of  this  nature,  in  prompt  courage  and 
ready  thought,  are  of  daily  occurrence  on  our 
railways.  Why  should  not  a due  token  of 
commendation  be  added  to  our  social  encourage- 
ments for  noble  conduct  ? If  a man  has  the 
virtue  to  become  rich,  testimonials  are  there  to 
greet  him.  How  if  he  only  save  the  lives  of 
fifty  or  a hundred  people  ? 


HAY  AND  CORN  DRYING  MACHINE. 

The  weather  ha3  varied  so  much  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  island  that  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a reliable  estimate  of  the  prospects 
of  the  harvest.  Abundance  is  promised 
by  many  of  the  fields  that  we  have  seen, 
while  bad  accounts  come  from  other  dis- 
tricts. The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  hay. 
Everywhere  late,  in  some  districts  there  has 
been  a fair,  if  not  a heavy  crop ; while  in  some 
there  has  been  little  but  a contribution  to  the 
dunghill. 

In  no  respect  is  man  a greater  debtor  to 
Science  than  when  she  presents  him  with  the 
means  of  increasing  or  preserving  the  yield  of 
the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth.  Nor  has  Science 
been  behindhand,  of  late  years,  with  the  demand 
made  on  the  genius  of  her  votaries.  The  very 
misfortune  of  labour  - contests  has  not  been 
without  some  countervailing  advantage,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  has  turned  the  attention  of 
mechanists  to  the  production  of  labour-saving 
machines.  In  our  actual  state  it  may  be  said 
that  these  implements  are  characterised  by 
utility  rather  than  by  elegance.  By  that  we  do 
not  mean  artistic  elegance,  but  that  true  beauty 
of  scientific  construction  in  which  the  aim 
sought  is  attained  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
material  consistent  with  durability.  As  it. is, 
advancing  without  beat  of  drum,  the  hay-cutting 
and  hay-making  machines  seem  to  have  arrested, 
at  all  events  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  once 
usual  annual  invasion  of  Irish  labourers. 

Hay-making,  however,  proverbially  requires 
sunshine.  The  same  is  true  to  a much  more 
limited  extent,  of  hay-cutting.  But  in  the 
present  year  we  have  very  often  witnessed  the 
mowing,  by  machine  or  by  hand  of  a fine  grass 
crop,  under  the  encouragement  of  a bright  day 

two,  succeeded  by  a Bteady  downpour  on  the 
prostrate  grass.  It  is  in  oases  like  this  that  the 
farmer  will  listen,  with  all  his  ears,  to  the  pro- 
mises of  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gilswell-park, 
Chingford,  Essex.  Nor  are  these  simply 
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promises — or  ideas  set  in  cursory  order  on  paper 
alone.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  not  only  invented,  but 
also  constructed,  a hay-making  apparatus,  of 
which  actual  experience  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  G.  P.  Fuller,  of  Neston  Park,  near 
Corsham,  Wiltshire,  quite  recently.  The  ap- 
paratus is  in  two  parts.  It  comprises  a frame 
upon  wheels,  supporting  a sheet-iron  reciprocat- 
ing trough,  along  which  the  hay  is  slowly 
passed,  subjected  to  a powerful  current  of 
heated  air,  and  turned  about  by  rows  of  re- 
volving forks.  A second  apparatus,  also  on 
wheels,  contains  a furnace  for  heating  the  blast, 
and  a fan  for  producing  it.  A portable  steam- 
engine  forms  a third  portion  of  the  contrivance ; 
but  this  is  already  to  be  found  on  many  farms. 

The  effect  of  this  machine  is  thoroughly  to 
dry  grass  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
entirely  spoiled.  It  does  this  at  the  rate  of  four 
one-horse  cart-loads  per  hour,  in  other  words, 
it  saves  the  hay  of  an  acre  in  an  hour.  At 
Neston-park  117  acres  were  cut.  The  crop  was 
light.  By  the  use  of  the  Gibbs  machine  the 
whole  117  acres  were  cleared  in  three  weeks, 
two  of  which  were  continuously  wet.  Details 
are  given  of  the  cost  of  the  cutting  and  clearing 
of  43  acres  in  one  week.  The  crop  was  very 
light,  only  30  tons  being  made  from  the  43 
acres.  The  cost  amounted  to  9a.  6d.  per  acre,  or 
133.  6d.  per  ton.  The  machine  was  actually 
at  work  for  only  twenty-four  hours  during  this 
time,  so  that  it  made  about  1£  ton  of  hay  per 
hour.  The  hay  is  said  to  be  as  fragrant  as  that 
made  by  the  ordinary  process. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  interest  with 
which  we  have  always  regarded  every  fresh 
appliance  which  engineering  has  offered  to 
agriculture,  and  that  we  urged  the  possibility 
• of  saving  the  hay  crop  by  artificial  means 
long  before  Mr.  Gibbs’B  invention  was  made. 
The  saving  of  labour,  or  value  of  the  cost  of 
labour,  by  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for 
human  or  for  animal  power,  is  as  legitimate  an 
objeot  for  the  farmer  as  it  is  for  the  cotton- 
spinner,  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  the 
economy  should  not  be  as  great  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  But  it  is  not  only  cost  that 
is  saved.  The  great  advantage  of  me- 
chanical power,  as  compared  with  animal  power, 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  developed 
and  applied  in  such  cases  as  cotton-spinning ; 
this  rapidity  only  means  saving  of  time,  and 
thus  saving  on  the  interest  of  money  invested 
in  the  business.  But  in  agriculture  it  means 
much  more.  It  means  such  a command  of  time 
as  renders  the  farmer  to  some  extent  indepen- 
dent of  the  caprices  of  the  season.  Now 
another  step  is  proposed.  It  is  one  which, 
■sooner  or  later,  we  hold  to  be  certain  of  accom- 
plishment. It  is  to  make  the  agriculturist,  to  a 
great  extent,  independent  of  the  weather.  The 
possession  of  a hay-drying  machine,  if  it  be  one 
that  actually  does  all  that  it  is  said  to  do,  will 
be  to  the  farmer  equivalent  to  the  earnings  of 
the  hay  crop.  As  we  have  usually  one  day  wet 
to  one  fine,  and  as  July  is  one  of  the  wettest 
months  of  the  year,  this  ought  to  be  equal  to  a 
saving  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
hay  crop,  or  to  the  reduction,  whoever  pockets 
the  benefit,  of  a fourth  in  the  oost  of  hay. 

But  this  is  but  little  in  comparison  to  what 
may  be  effected  as  to  corn.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  any  corn-drying  machine  would  be  of  use 
in  those  cases  where  the  corn  damps  in  growing 
and  mildews  instead  of  ripening.  But  we  are 
under  the  apprehension  that  the  great  loss  that 
the  farmer  experiences  in  his  cereals  is  not  of 
this  nature,  but  is  due  to  the  deterioration  or 
partial  germination  of  the  grain  after  it  has 
ripened  in  the  ear,  and  while  the  solstitial  rains, 
perhaps  rather  later  than  usual,  keep  the 
reaper  from  the  field.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  artificial  harvesting  Bhould  not,  in  these 
cases,  be  successfully  adopted.  And  we  invite 
those  who  have  saved  their  hay  by  hot  blast  to 
have  the  courage  of  their  experience,  and  to 
try  a corn-saving  machine. 


Electric  Lighting  at  Liverpool-street 
Terminus.  — So  satisfied  are  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  with  the  electric 
light  at  their  Liverpool-street  Terminus,  that 
they  have  increased  the  number  of  lamps  from 
16  to  31.  Three  of  the  new  lamps  are  outside 
the  station.  The  system  is  also  extended  into 
the  booking-offices,  and  instead  of  being  confined 
as  heretofore,  to  the  main  platform,  has  been 
carried  to  the  suburban  platform  also.  The 
variety  of  light  in  use  here  is  that  known  as  the 
“Brush”  system. 


THE  MERCERS’  COMPANY’S  NEW 
BUILDING  IN  CHEAPS1DE. 

The  new  building  for  the  Mercers’  Company 
consists  of  a lofty  pile,  200  ft.  long,  with  returns 
in  Ironmonger-lane  and  Old  Jewry.  It  is  faced 
with  Portland  stone  -and  polished  granite,  with 
statuary  and  carving,  and  has  a lofty  tower 
over  the  entrance  to  the  hall.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Barnes  Williams,  the  Company’s  archi- 
tect, so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  old  entrance 
to  the  hall,*  which  has  been  literally  repro- 
duced. 

The  parts  of  the  building  east  and  west  of 
the  entrance  are  devoted  to  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  are  principally  let  to  former  tenants 
of  the  company.  The  remainder  forms  the 
entrance,  vestibule,  staircase,  and  suite  of  rooms 
for  the  use  of  tlie  Company. 

This  building  completes  the  line  of  frontage 
which  lias  been  formed  by  setting  back  the 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Poultry. 

Messrs.  Ashby  & Horner  are  the  contractors. 
Mr.  Fenning  supplied  the  granite.  Messrs. 
Rounson  & Drew  supplied  the  constructional 
ironwork  ; Mr.  Shrivell  the  ornamental  iron- 
work. Messrs.  Holden  & Co.  furnished  the 
ornamental  zinework.  Mr.  S.  Trickett  supplied 
the  stone.  The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Sansom.  Messrs.  Benham  & Co.  are  fitting  up  the 
kitchens,  the  hot-water  apparatus,  and  the  gas- 
work.  Mr.  Julius  Sax  fits  up  the  electrio  bells; 
Mr.  Crace  has  the  contract  for  the  decoration. 
Mr.  James  Wilkinson  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  Mr.  Hyatt  has  supplied  all  the  pave- 
ment and  stallboard  lights. 


A KINDLY  WORKMAN. 

In  one  of  the  antiquated  towns  of  Emilia, 
only  a few  miles  from  Bologna,  on  the  romantic 
road  to  Ravenna,  so  long  the  capital  of  Italy, 
was  celebrated  not  long  since  a simple  yet  cha- 
racteristic ceremony,  which  roused  from  the 
dead  slumber  of  bygone  magnificence  the  quiet, 
town  of  Castel  San  Pietro,  sleeping  under  the 
now  useless  protection  of  its  Middle  Age  castle, 
and  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  towering 
Apennines.  An  honest  carrier  of  the  Castel  San 
Pietro  has  bequeathed  to  the  Working  Man’s 
Society  of  his  town  the  small  savings  of  a life- 
time, to  give  a little  marriage-portion  to  a poor  girl 
every  two  years.  The  Senator  Pepoli,  president 
of  the  working  man’s  society  of  Castel  San 
Pietro,  has  wisely  addressed  to  all  the  similar 
societies  throughout  Italy  a circular  stating  the 
circumstances  of  the  generous  gift  of  the  worthy 
Francisco  Fabbri,  whose  example  and  memory 
merit  even  wider  notice  than  such  a step  will 
assure  his  philanthropic  action.  From  his  boy- 
hood a carrier,  Fabbri  toiling  honestly  and 
laboriously,  commenced  to  set  aside  his  savings 
that  were  to  assure  him  in  his  old  age  a happy 
existence  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  But  even 
in  his  youth — we  quote  from  the  Senator 
Pepoli’s  circular — in  his  leisure  hours,  or  when 
the  fogs  and  wind  prevented  him  exercising  his 
business,  he  betook  himself  to  the  well-peopled 
slopes  of  the  Apennines,  gladdening  with  the 
sound  of  fiddle  the  joyous  meetings  of  the 
country-folk,  and  never  ashamed  to  gather  from 
his  work  its  ill-paid  gains.  The  sums  thus 
amassed  and  jealously  set  aside  were  never  ex- 
pended on  himself.  He  used  to  tell  his  friends 
and  relations  that  he  had  in  view  a secret  object, 
which  he  would  in  due  time  make  known.  The 
day  has  at  last  come,  and  the  honest  old  fellow 
has  kept  his  word.  During  last  Easter  he  came, 
accompanied  by  a notary,  to  the  rooms  of  the 
working  man’s  society  of  his  town  and  declared, 
— so  states  the  Senator  Pepoli, — that  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Association  seven  hundred  lire 
(about  301.),  scraped  together  by  him  little  by 
little,  with  the  intention  that  two  hundred  lire 
should  go  to  augment  the  loan  fund,  and  five 
hundred  lire  to  serve  to  form  a capital  which, 
at  five  per  cent.,  would  enable  the  sum  of  fifty 
lire  to  be  given  every  two  years  to  the  daughter 
— chosen  by  lots — of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Association.  Astonished  at  such  a bequest,  I 
asked,  continues  Senator  Pepoli,  whether  such 
was  in  reality  his  fixed  desire.  Fabbri’s  reply, 
in  its  curt  simplicity,  is  a model  of  eloquence: — 
“ This  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life.  To  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  useful  to  my  fellows  I 
have  worked  incessantly,  and  now  I have  at- 

* The  old  entrance  to  the  hall  it  is  asserted  was  designed 
by  an  Italian  architect  in  the  seventeenth  century.  If 
there  be  any  old  pupil  left  of  the  Company’s  late  archi- 
tect, Mr.  George  Smith,  wo  should  like  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  on  this  subject. 


tained  my  objeot,  and  I am  happier  than  a 
Cmsar.” 

When  a wealthy  person,  either  during  his 
lifetime  or  on  his  death-bed,  presents  to  the 
poor  of  his  native  town  a sum  of  money  to 
alleviate  their  suffering  there  rises  throughout 
the  country  a cry  of  gratitude,  and  the  example 
is  in  everybody’s  mouth.  It  seems  to  me, 
remarks  Senator  Pepoli,  that  the  fact  I have 
related  contains  the  sublimest  expression  of 
human  charity,  and  that  this  honest  and  aged 
benefactor  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  Government.  It  is  a noble  example 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  find  emulative 
imitators,  as  it  visibly  raises  the  moral  level  of 
the  workman  in  the  face  of  the  incredulity  and 
selfishness  of  his  eternal  detractors,  and  this 
example  merits  to  be  inserted  in  the  transactions 
of  all  the  working  men's  associations  through- 
out the  country. 

As  a further  and  even  more  lasting  token  of 
Fabbri’s  generous  donation  an  inscription  ha3 
been  placed  on  the  house  in  which  he  was  born, 
‘‘  Here  Francesco  Fabbri,  a workman,  gave  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1S80,  the  economies  of  a 
long  and  honest  life  to  the  working  man’s  society 
of  Castel  San  Pietro  to  afford  a marriage-portion 
to  a poor  young  girl, — the  public  Bentiment 
hopes  that  from  the  marriages  thus  made  may 
spring  citizens,  laborious,  upright,  and  provident 
like  their  pious  benefactor.” 


BUILDING  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA- 
As  South  Africa  is  a quarter  of  the  empire 
that  was  seldom  spoken  of  before  the  era  of  the 
Zulu  war,  and  is  even  yet  a terra  incognita  to 
the  trade,  the  readers  of  the  Builder  will  doubt- 
less appreciate  a few  miscellaneous  notes  from 
these  colonies.  During  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  times  have  been  generally  prosperous 
throughout  the  South  African  colonies,  notwith- 
standing the  native  wars  that  have  occurred. 
Comparatively  vast  strides  have  naturally 
followed  this  prosperity  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  building  operations  through- 
out the  country.  The  oldest  and  most  venerable 
buildings  to  be  found  in  South  Africa  are  of 
Dutch  architecture,  and  their  style  has  left  a 
certain  impress  on  the  buildings  of  even  the 
present  day  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  of  the 
Cape  colony.  Dutch  buildings  are,  however, 
more  exclusively  the  peculiarity  of  Cape  Town. 
The  tiny-paned,  wide-sashed  windows,  almost 
flush  with  the  walls,  the  handsome  and  curious 
fanlights,  the  gracefully-outlined  gable,  aud  the 
high  walled-in  “ staep,”  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  space  where  the  side-walk  would  be  in  an 
English  street,  are  features  which  strike  the  eye 
of  every  stranger  on  landing  from  Table  Bay. 
Solid  board  shutters  folding  inside  the  window, 
and  walls  a couple  of  feet  thick  in  solid 
masonry,  give  evidence  of  good  judgment  as  to 
the  requirements  of  the  climate  ; for  the  days  are 
warm  (seldom  above  100°,  however,  at  Cape 
Town)  and  the  summer  dusty  in  the  town.  Here 
and  there  may  be  seen  a building  partaking  of  the 
East  Indian  style,  and  showing  evidence  of  the 
settlement  here  of  more  than  one  Indian  officer. 
Nearly  all  of  the  publio  buildings  here  were 
built  by  the  Dutch.  The  new  central  railway 
station,  a handsome  and  well-planned  structui’e, 
finished  in  1879,  marks  the  now  era  of  English- 
designed  buildings,  and  throughout  the  town  the 
old  “ staeps  ” are  giving  way  gradually  to  side- 
walks and  English  shop  - fronts.  The  new 
Parliament  Houses  of  Cape  Town,  designed,  no 
doubt,  to  hold  the  members  of  the  confederate 
Parliament  of  the  future,  have  again  been  com- 
menced, a number  of  workmen  being  now 
engaged  on  the  foundations.  This  building, 
which  in  external  appearance  more  resembles 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  than  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament,  will  prove  to  be  a great 
ornament  to  the  town.  It  is  Bituated  just 
below  the  present  Government  House  (the 
private  and  official  residence  of  the  Cape 
Governors),  and  just  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Avenue  and  Botanic  Gardens,  where  its  pro- 
minence may  add  to  its  attraction  as  a 
“feature”  of  the  town.  Its  cost  is  estimated 
at  120,0002. 

In  Cape  Town  and  the  principal  towns  of  the 
western  province  of  the  Cape  the  bulk  of 
builders’  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Malays,  who 
have  constituted  the  mechanical  class  of  the 
population  for  the  past  hundred  years  in  those 
districts.  Although  quiet,  sober,  intelligent, 
aud  industrious,  compared  with  the  native 
classes,  and  even  compared  with  Europeans,  the 
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Malay  laoks  that  faculty  of  Bteady  application, 
the  spirit  of  genius,  which  can  be  displayed  by 
the  Englishman  or  the  American,  and  con- 
sequently the  European  mechanic  steps  in  as 
foreman  or  overseer,  and  takes  the  place  of  pre- 
ference, particularly  in  all  jobs  or  work  requir- 
ing more  than  the  average  skill.  In  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Cape,  in  Natal,  the  Free  States, 
and  Diamond  Fields,  and  the  Transvaal,  the 
Malay  and  native  (negro)  mechanic  may  be 
found,  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  or  so 
Bkilful  as  the  low  average  of  the  English 
mechanic. 

We  may  as  well  here  speak  of  the  prospeots  of 
mechanics  who  may  desire  to  emigrate  to  these 
parts.  They  are  in  great  demand  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  South  Africa,  and  for  the  past  several 
years  no  class  has  thriven  better,  all  things  con- 
sidered, than  they,  compared  with  the  same 
classes  in  other  colonies.  But  in  a population 
of  about  a million  whites  it  must  bo  distinctly 
understood  that  this  demand  has  somewhat 
mrrow  limits,  and  will  not  apply  to  all  classes 
of  mechanics.  For  instance,  a carpenter,  a 
mason,  or  bricklayer,  who  had  only  worked  in 
one  branch  of  his  trade,  might  find  it  most 
difficult  to  get  a living  unless  he  could  in  some 
way  “pick  up ” the  other  branches  and  perform 
general  work.  The  population  being  sparse  in 
most  parts,  and  the  towns  and  villages  small, 
the  mechanic  is  called  upon  to  do,  in  small  jobs, 
the  variety  of  work  represented  by  a large  shop 
in  England.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that 
the  general  work  of  such  will  be  equal  in  quality 
to  that  turned  out  by  the  English  establishment. 
What  is  known  as  the  “ handy  man  ” will  succeed 
the  best  in  South  Africa ; a man  who  can  make 
a box  or  chest,  solder  a kettle,  or  repair  an 
umbrella.  In  this,  as  more  or  less  in  other 
colonies,  the  trade  of  mason  is  generally  found 
united  to  that  of  bricklayer  and  plasterer,  and 
a man  who  can  combine  a knowledge  of  these 
three  trades  is  almost  certain  to  do  well. 
Wages  vary  from  11.  10s.  to  31.  per  week, 
but  so  many  differing  circumstances  of  climate, 
land,  situation,  and  price  of  living,  have  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  we  must  refrain  from 
attempting  any  specific  information  on  that 
subject.  Such  information  can  be  best  obtained 
through  the  Cape  Emigration  Office  in  London. 

As  to  the  style  of  building,  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  era  of  three  and  four  story 
buildings  has  dawned.  The  Dutch  built 
nearly  all  their  houses  cf  a single  story,  and 
it  was  only  in  1878,  we  believe,  that  the 
first  four-story  structure  was  erected  in  Cape 
Town.  Here  the  houses,  both  Btories  and 
dwellings,  are  built  in  brick  and  stucco,  and 
the  roofs  are  flat  and  plastered,  a depression  on 
one  side  carrying  off  the  water.  In  most  of  the 
inland  towns,  such  as  Grahamstown,  King 
Williamstown,  and  Maritzburg,  Natal,  brick 
buildings  prevail.  Within  a few  years  past 
several  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
importation  of  wooden  buildings  from  England 
and  America,  ready-made,  and  only  requiring  to 
be  fitted  up.  A church  at  Kimberley  and  one  at 
East  London  have  been  erected  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  believed  that  cottages  may  be  imported 
very  cheaply  in  the  same  way.  These  experi- 
ments are,  of  course,  partially  a result  of  the 
scarcity  of  mechanical  labour.  In  sjme  dis- 
tricts stone  is  largely  used,  though  none  of  the 
quality  of  the  sandstone  of  England  will  be 
found.  A kind  of  hardy,  slaty  rock  is  to  be 
found,  but  granite  abounds  in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  This  is  a very  hard,  light- 
grey  granite,  very  durable,  and  capable  of 
taking  an  excellent  polish,  but  it  is  difficult 
of  working  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardne  ss 
In  Table  Valley  (at  Cape  Town)  and  at  the 
Paarl,  extensive  quarries  are  now  in  operation. 
At  the  latter  place  theie  is  a large  mountain  of 
solid  granite,  sufficient  to  supply  the  world  as 
far  as  quantity  is  concerned.  The  quarries 
here  are  chiefly  used  to  supp'y  the  dock-workB 
of  Table  Bay.  Although  possessed  of  some 
remarkably  fine  forests,  South  Africa  is  a tree- 
lesB  country,  and,  of  course,  native  woods  do  not 
enter  largely  into  the  builder’s  materials  except 
for  shop  purposes,  such  as  cabinet  and  wagon 
making.  Considerable  quantities  of  pine  and 
deal  are,  therefore,  imported  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  latterly  from  Canada ; but  the 
English  mechanic  will  have  to  get  accustomed 
there  to  the  use  of  the  native  woods.  Although 
the  larger  foreBts  of  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  the 
Transvaal  have  not  been  thoroughly  worked, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transport,  yet  several 
varieties  of  South  Afrifcan  woods  are  obtaining 
celebrity.  A common  wood  there  is  the  yellow 


w ood, — a light-coloured  wood,  heavier  than  deal, ! 
and  of  finer,  closer  grain,  and  considerably 
harder  to  work.  This  wood  comes  in  for  much 
of  the  cabinet  and  furniture  work  of  the  colony, 
and  is  very  durable.  The  “ sneezewood  ” is 
another  beautiful  and  fine-grained  wood,  very 
hard,  and  likewise  used  much  in  furniture  and 
wagon  making.  For  this  purpose  it  is  invalu- 
able, as  it  will  withstand  the  heat  of  the 
driest  inland  districts,  where  an  article  made 
from  imported  wood  will  warp  and  shrink  up, 
and  often  literally  fall  to  pieces.  This  excellent 
quality  pertains  to  most  of  the  other  woods  of  the 
Cape.  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  native  woods  here  is  the  “ stinkwood,”  so 
called  from  a peculiar  but  not  disagreeable 
odour  emitted  by  it  when  freshly  cut.  This 
wood  is  generally  as  dark  as  mahogany  (it  is,  in 
fact,  called  the  Cape  mahogany),  bat  is  more 
variegated  in  shade  ; it  is  of  the  most  compact 
texture  and  finest  grain.  One  of  its  eminent 
qualities, — which  has  never  yet  been  properly 
taken  into  account  by  woodworkers, — is  its  sus- 
ceptibility of  polish.  When  properly  polished, 
it  can  be  made  to  assume  more  the  appearance 
of  some  kind  of  metal  than  wood,  and  figures  to 
excellent  advantage  in  carving.  Specimens  of 
carving  in  this  wood  may  be  seen  in  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  Ad derley- street,  and  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Strand-street,  Cape  Town, 
and  are  well  worth  a visit  by  the  traveller  in 
South  Africa.  They  not  only  Bhow  the  excel- 
lence of  the  wood,  but  the  taste  of  the  Dutch 
sculptors,  which  is  not  to  be  despised.  A wood 
which  is  no  doubt  destined  to  figure  prominently 
in  marine  architecture  in  the  future  is  the 
mangrove.  This  wood,  as  is  known,  possesses 
the  rare  property  of  resisting  the  effects  of  sea- 
water, but  though  found  on  the  American 
coasts  and  in  some  other  parts,  has  never  been 
got  in  pieces  of  sufficient  length  and  straight- 
ness to  be  utilised  as  piles  and  dock  timbers. 
The  discoveries  recently  made  by  Mr.  St. 
Vincent  Erskine  along  the  Zanzibar  coast  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  have  revealed  forests 
of  magnificent  timber  fitted  in  all  respects  for 
dock  works.  These  trees,  especially  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo,  grow  2 ft.  in  thickness, 
and  many  of  them  100  ft.  high.  Standing  in 
the  water,  where  they  grow  naturally,  their 
appearance  is  very  striking  to  the  traveller.  The 
mangrove  from  these  places  has  been  tested 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and,  once 
they  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  marine 
engineers  and  harbour  builders,  will,  without 
doubt,  play  an  important  part  in  future  harbour 
construction. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT 
SWANSEA. 

This  year's  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  commenced  in 
Swansea  on  the  25th  nit.  Thirty-two  years 
ago  the  Association  met  in  Swansea.  The  pre- 
sent year’s  meeting  has  not  been  very  largely 
attended,  but  has  been  signalised  by  the  very 
able  and  interesting  address  by  the  president, 
Professor  Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  Director-general  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  wbioh  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  the  recurrence  of  certain  phenomena 
in  geological  time. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th  inst.,  in  Section  B., 
Chemical  Science,  Mr.  H.  B.  Dixon,  M.A.,  read 
the  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Pattinson,  containing  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  best  means  for 
the  development  of  light  from  coal-gas  of  diffe- 
rent qualities.  The  paper  gave  information  re- 
garding the  burning  of  what  is  known  as  com- 
mon gas,  or  gas  made  from  the  common  bitu- 
minous coal  of  the  Newcastle  and  other  coal- 
fields, or  from  this  class  of  coal  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cannel  coal,  and  having  an  illu- 
minating power  equal  to  sixteen  standard  sperm 
candles  when  consumed  at  the  rate  of  5 cubic  feet 
per  hour  in  Sugg’s  No.  1 London  argand  burner, 
— the  standard  burner  adopted  in  London  by  the 
London  gas  referees,  and  prescribed  in  nearly 
all  Acts  of  Parliament  of  gas  companies.  After 
observing  that  the  principal  condition  to  be  ob- 
served in  order  to  develop  the  maximum  amount 
of  light  from  coal-gas  wa3  to  supply  the  flame  in 
a suitable  manner  with  just  a sufficient  amount 
of  air  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  gas, 
Mr.  Pattinson  gave  the  results  of  experiment 
with  union  jet  burners.  In  the  case  of  each 
burner  there  was  a certain  consumption  and  a 
certain  pressure,  and  at  all  other  consumptions 
or  pressures  above  or  below  this  the  results  were 
worse.  There  was,  therefore,  a limit  to  the 
^•eduction  of  pressure  causing  an  increase  of  the 


illuminating  power  of  the  gas  consumed,  and 
this  limit  was  reached  when  the  flame  ceased  to 
have  a somewhat  definite  form,  and  burned  in  a 
languid  waving  manner,  showing  very  low  in- 
tensity of  combustion,  and  having  a tendency  to 
smoko. 

In  Section  D,  Biology,  Dr.  Gunther,  in  his 
address  as  President  of  the  Section,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  museums  and  their  management. 
With  regard  to  the  British  or  National  Museum, 
he  said  he  believed  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  British  Association  would  feel  somewhat 
disappointed  that  the  zoological  and  botanical 
collections  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  palmonto- 
lcgical  on  the  other,  continue  to  be  kept 
distinct. 

In  the  Anthropological  Department  of  Section 
D, Professor Rudler  read  apaperon  “The  Ethnical 
Relations  of  the  Typioal  Man  of  South  Wales.” 
In  the  same  department,  several  papers  of  inte- 
rest were  afterwards  read,  including  one  by 
Mr.  B.  Jones,  of  Llanelly,  on  “ The  Antiquities 
of  Laucarum,  or  Loughor  Castle.”  Mr.  Jones 
pointed  out  that  Loughor  was  originally  a 
Roman  station  called  Laucarum,  and  was 
situate  on  the  “Via  Julia,”  which  ran  from 
Gloucestershire  into  Pembrokeshire.  The 
Romans  had  a castle  on  the  east  bank  of  this 
river,  and  a Hospicium  on  the  west  bank. 
The  “Via  Julia”  passed  from  Neath  through 
Penller-gaer,  which  was  at  one  time  a Roman 
camp.  To  the  north  of  the  Penller-gaer  was  a 
place  called  Tre-di-ar-y-gaer,  or  Tredegar.  A 
Roman  bridge  crossed  the  river  at  Llanidlo 
Talybont,  and  there  was  a watercourse  extend- 
ing from  the  castle  to  Lliw  Bridge,  which  could 
still  be  traced.  The  castle  was  supposed  to  be 
of  British  origin,  and  to  have  been  utilised  by 
the  Romans. 

In  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
Mi\  James  Hoywood,  F.R.S.,  presided,  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  introduced  a report  of  a 
committee  on  the  “ Importance  of  her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools  being  appointed  with 
reference  to  their  scientific  attainments.”  In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
said  a system  prevailed  in  France  which  we 
as  a nation  would  do  well  to  adopt.  There  a 
boy  got  technical  instruction  and  a knowledge 
of  ordinary  literature,  and  a general  education, 
in  fact,  which  was  all  that  waB  required  to 
make  him  when  he  left  school  competent  to  earn 
his  own  livelihood.  Dr.  Silvanus  Thompson 
suggested  that  workshops  should  be  attached  to 
schools — that  in  all  schools  vboys  should  be 
traiued  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  work  they  would  pro- 
bably have  to  do — that  they  should  learn  some- 
thing of  the  laws  of  general  science,  chemistry, 
and  physics,  and  physiology.  Mr.  Botly  read  a 
paper  on  “Agricultural  Statistics  and  Land 
Tenure,”  in  which  he  gave  in  a tabular  form  the 
aoreage  under  various  crops,  with  the  annual 
increase  or  decrease  on  the  year,  the  quantities 
and  value  of  imports  of  cereals,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine,  and  the  number  of  horses  used  in 
agriculture.  He  Bhowed  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  some  alteration  in  the  land  laws, 
so  as  to  develop  a greater  outcome  from  the 
land  by  giving  larger  security  to  the  occupier 
for  increased  investment  of  capital  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  The  paper  was  supple- 
mented by  a table  showing  the  number  of 
agricultural  holdings  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  to 
the  acre,  and  the  rental  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

In  the  evening  a soirde  was  given  by  the 
Mayor  in  a large  building  erected  for  the 
Eisteddfod,  when  about  3,000  persons  were 
present. 

Of  the  excursions,  that  on  Thursday,  to 
Dowlais  Works,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark,  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Menelaus,  received  the  visitors,  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  W.  Menelaus,  were  conducted 
over  the  various  departments  of  these  famous 
iron  and  steel-making  works.  Subsequently 
the  visitors  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Clark  at 
luncheon  in  the  Guest  Memorial  Building. 

On  Friday,  in  Section  A,  Mathematics,  Pro- 
fessor Everett  read  the  report  of  a committee 
upon  “ Underground  Temperature.”  Observa- 
tions, it  was  stated,  had  been  taken  in  the 
Tolergoch  Lead  Mine,  Flintshire,  between  Rhyl 
and  Presteign.  The  top  of  the  shaft  was  190  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  at  the  foot 
of  a hill  500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  lowest 
■workings  were  900  ft.  below  sea  level.  The 
veins  ran  across  an  angle  of  carboniferous  lime- 
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stone,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  faults  which 
threw  down  coal-measure  Bhale  for  a consider- 
able distance.  The  limestone  dipped  at  angles 
varying  from  45  deg.  to  55  deg.,  aud  was  of  two 
kinds,  one  white  and  massive,  the  other  thin, 
bedded,  black,  with  thin  shale  partings.  There 
were  levels  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  yards 
vertically  in  the  vein,  most  of  which  had  been 
driven  for  some  years.  The  observations  had 
been  taken  by  boriDg  a hole  24  in.  deep,  at  a 
distance  of  from  to  five  yards  from  the  fore- 
breast, and,  either  on  the  same  day  or  on  the 
next  day,  inserting  one  of  the  committee’s  slow 
action  thermometers,  with  a foot  of  plugging, 
consisting  of  dry  rag  and  clay  behind  it.  After 
an  interval,  generally  of  four  days,  the  ther- 
mometer was  taken  out  and  read,  then  re- 
inserted and  read  again  about  a week  later,  the 
difference  between  the  two  readings  never 
amounting  to  so  much  as  half  a degree. 

In  the  Chemical  Science  Section,  Dr.  Gilbert, 
the  President  of  the  Section,  delivered  his  open- 
ing addresB,  which  took  for  its  subject  “ The 
Application  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture.” 

In  Section  C,  Geology,  Mr.  Edward  Wethered 
read  a paper  “ On  the  Sandstones  and  Grits  of 
the  Lower  and  Middle  Series  of  the  Bristol 
Coalfield.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  : — The  Bristol  coalfield  is  noted  for  its  Beries 
of  grits  and  sandstones,  and  these  probably 
have  their  equivalents  in  the  South  Wales  and 
Forest  of  Dean  coalfields,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
Somersetshire.  The  first  point  raised  was  the 
application  of  the  term  grit  and  sandstone. 
The  author  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Sorby  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  1880,  to  the  effect  that  the 
carboniferous  sandstones  were  composed  of 
angular  grains.  Of  those  examined  by  the 
author,  the  grains  of  the  millstone  grit  were 
the  least  angular.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that, 
as  rocks  show  such  variation  of  coarseness  in 
the  same  deposit,  this  could  not  be  taken  into 
-consideration  as  a test  for  grit.  It  was  there- 
fore suggested  that  the  term  grit  should  be 
confined  to  those  rocks  which  bIiow  regularity 
of  grains,  irrespective  of  coarseness;  and  the 
term  sandstone  to  those  which  are  composed  of 
rounded  grains  (i.e.,  from  which  the  angularity 
has  been  removed).  In  any  case,  the  term  grit 
mu6t  be  more  generally  applied  to  carboniferous 
Tocks  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  the  rocks  of  the  coalfield, 
the  author  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
owing  to  the  great  similarity  of  carboniferous 
arenaceou  Brocks,  occurring  at  different  horizons, 
it  was  at  the  risk  of  serious  error  to  rely  upon 
them  for  correlation  or  stratigraphical  land- 
marks. The  proportion  of  silica  could  be 
sometimes  used  as  a guide  in  determining  one 
from  another,  bnt  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  it  over  a large  area,  as  so  many  contained 
nearly  about  the  same  amount. 

In  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  read  a paper  on 
the  “ Revival  of  Trade.”  In  the  coarse  of  his 
remarks,  comparing  1878-9  with  1870-80,  he 
said  : — The  increased  export  trade  has  been 
principally  in  iron  and  cotton  goods,  the  one 
Being  8 447.,  one-third  of  the  whole  increase  of 
27‘007.,  and  the  other  7 307.,  or  one-fourth. 
Iron  has  greatly  risen  in  price,  but  cottons  have 
slightly,  woollens  considerably,  fallen.  An 
analysis  of  the  figures  shows,  in  the  first  place, 
that  great  as  has  been  the  increase  in  our 
expoitatioDS,  that  of  our  import  trade  has  been 
far  greater,  the  excesses  of  one  over  the  other 
being  27,000,1007.  Secondly,  that  the  revival 
has  been  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  those 
who  have  sold  to  us  than  to  those  who  have  sold 
our  produce  and  manufactures.  Thirdly,  that 
the  whole  excess  in  the  value  of  the  exports  is 
scarcely  equivalent  to  the  entire  cost  of  the 
food  we  have  imported  or  consumed.  Bad  har- 
vests have  forced  us  to  buy  from  others,  espe- 
cially the  United  States  of  America,  who  thus, 
having  profits  to  expend,  and  looking  to  per- 
manent extension,  have  purchased  onr  manu- 
factures at  depressed  prices.  Good  harvests  at 
home,  especially,  abroad  as  well,  may  reverse 
this. 

Mr.  James  Abernethy,  V.P.  Inst.  C.E.,  de- 
livered his  address  as  President  of  the  Me- 
chanical Science  Section,  his  theme  being  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  the  Port  of 
Swansea  as  typical  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  various  ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel  within 
the  last  half  century,  and  the  vast  improvements 
which  have  been  effected  in  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  accommodation  provided  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  shipping  of  the  present  day 


as  i egards  dock  facilities  and  appliances  for  the 
rapid  and  economical  loading  and  discharging 
of  their  cargoes.  Having  described  the  existing 
dock  works,  he  said  that  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  the 
shipping  frequenting  the  port,  particularly  steam- 
vessels,  it  has  been  found  indispensable  to  pro- 
vide an  entrance-look  of  greater  size  and  depth 
of  water  over  the  cill,  with  an  additional  exten- 
sive dock  and  spacious  quays  so  as  to  furnish 
ample  siding  accommodation  for  the  shipment 
of  coal,  and  increased  facilities  generally  for  the 
loading  and  discharging  of  cargoes.  In  conse- 
quence, the  trustees  have  entered  into  a contract 
for  the  construction  of  a dock  in  Fabian’s  Bay 
of  23£  acres  area  of  water  space,  together  with 
an  entrance-lock  450  ft.  in  length,  and  60  ft.  in 
width,  with  32  ft.  of  water  over  the  outer  cill  at 
H.  W.  O.  S.  T. ; the  dock  to  be  kept  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  South  Dock)  above  the  tide  of  the 
day  by  the  surplus  water  from  Port  Tennant 
Canal  and  other  sources  discharging  into  it.  As 
regards  the  shipment  of  coal,  it  is  proposed  to 
be  conducted  on  the  same  system  as  that  at  the 
Alexandra  Dock  at  Newport,  viz.,  by  gravitation 
from  the  sidiDgs  to  the  hoists  both  for  the 
loaded  and  empty  wagons,  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  dock  appliances  to  be  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  it  having  been  found  possible 
by  this  system  at  a very  moderate  cost  to 
ship  from  150  to  200  tons  of  coal  per  hour  at 
each  hoist.  In  addition  to  providing  this  exten- 
sive dock  accommodation,  the  embanking  of 
the  indent  termed  “ Fabian’s  Bay,”  within  the 
eastern  pier,  will  it  is  anticipated,  as  in  other 
well-known  cases,  tend  to  accelerate  the  tidal 
flow  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  and 
give  a better  direction  and  greater  force  to  the 
ebbing  tidal  current  for  the  future  maintenance 
of  the  entrance  channel  at  present  in  progress 
of  being  further  deepened  by  dredging.  These 
various  works  are  now  in  course  of  construction, 
under  Mr.  Abernethy’s  superintendence. 

A paper  by  Mr.  J.  M’Connochie,  on  the  Bute 
Docks,  Cardiff,  was  next  read. 

Saturday  was  chiefly  devoted  to  excursions, 
St.  David’s  Cathedral,  Dynevor  Castle  and  Park, 
Gower,  and  other  places  being  visited.  A great 
many  of  the  members  visited  the  new  docks  at 
Swansea,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Abernethy. 

On  Monday,  in  the  Mechanical  Science  Sec- 
tion, Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  read  a paper 
on  “ The  Temperature  of  Town  Water  Sup- 
plies,” to  which  we  shall  return. 

M.  Ernest  Denedict  made  a new  suggestion 
as  to  a Channel  tunnel  to  France.  He  gave  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  engineering  opera- 
tions requisite  for  its  construction,  which  would 
require  an  outlay  of  6,000,0007.,  probably  in- 
creased to  8,000,0007.  by  the  cost  of  apparatus, 
&c.  That  capital  would  require  500,0007.  a year 
to  pay  5 percent.,  or  27  trains  in  each  direction, 
at  an  average  profit  of  17.  per  train  mile ; and 
that  would  be  less  than  a third  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  trains  that  could  be  worked  through  the 
tube  daily.  The  increased  traffic  on  the  con- 
nected railways  on  each  side  of  the  Channel 
would  be  great,  and  it  would  pay  those  rail- 
ways to  subscribe  the  capital  required.  That 
being  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  enterprise, 
it  was  desirable  to  remember  that  the  under- 
taking would  be  of  great  national  importance. 
There  was  not  a country  in  the  world  except 
England  which  could  turn  out  the  materials 
within  any  reasonable  period.  It  would  stimu- 
late trade  during  construction,  and  after  its 
completion  would  result  in  a permanently  in- 
creased development  of  traffic  in  many  articles 
of  commerce.  The  peculiarity  of  this  scheme 
was  that,  instead  of  tunnelling  through  doubtful 
geological  strata,  which  might  have  faults  like 
those  met  with  at  the  tunnel  under  the 
Severn  near  Bristol,  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
across  the  Channel  a tube  16  ft.  in  diameter, 

at  35  ft.  below  the  lowest  water  level. 

M.  Bergerau,  C.E  , of  France,  said  the  plan 
was  not  worthy  of  serious  examination.  The 
plan  now  being  carried  out  was  simple  in  idea 
and  easy  of  execution.  It  was  simply  a tunnel 
through  a bed  of  chalk  160  ft.  thick. 

In  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  the  report  of  the  Anthropometric 
Committee  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Fellowes.  It 
stated  that  since  their  first  appointment  at  the 
Bristol  meeting  in  1875,  they  had  had  the 
advantage  of  being  presided  over  by  Dr.  Farr, 
who  had  always  taken  deep  interest  in  their 
labours,  and  had  placed  at  their  service  his  un- 
rivalled experience  in  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  statistics.  Dr.  Farr,  they  regretted  to 
say,  had  intimated  his  desh'e  to  retire  on  the 


ground  of  ill-health,  and  Mr.  Francis  Galton, 
F.R.S.,  had  been  nominated  chairman  in  his 
place.  The  committee  considered  that  they 
were  carrying  on  a work  of  no  mean  value  to 
social  statistics,  supplementary  to  the  national 
census.  The  classification  of  the  returns  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  collecting  into  a 
standard  class  as  large  a number  of  cases  as 
possible,  which  imply  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions of  existence  in  respect  to  fresh  air, 
exercise,  and  wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  and 
specialising  into  classes,  which  may  be  compared 
with  this  standard,  those  which  depart  more  or 
less  from  the  standard  class.  This  system  was 
recommended  for  adoption  by  Mr.  C.  Roberts. 
The  influence  of  mental  and  manual  work,  the 
influence  of  food  and  clothing  on  development, 
and  of  climate  and  sanitary  conditions,  and  the 
influence  of  town  and  country  life,  may,  as 
materials  accumulate,  be  determined.  The 
statistics  already  received  have  been  formed 
into  twenty-eight  tables. 

The  President  of  the  Section  (Mr.  G.  W. 
Hastings,  M.P.),  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
subsequently  delivered,  said  that  what  Dr.  Farr 
had  done  for  the  Registration  Office,  to  which 
he  had  been  so  long  attached,  it  was  needless  to 
say.  To  him  it  was  mainly  due  that  the  care- 
fully compiled  tables,  the  admirable  reports,  the 
impulse  given  to  the  sanitary  and  social  im- 
provement, had  been  carried  out  as  they  had 
been.  Many  had  earnestly  desired  that  Dr. 
Farr  should  become  the  head  of  the  department 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  create  and 
amplify.  That  was  not  to  be,  but  none  the  less 
— rather  more — was  a great  debt  owing  by  the 
people  to  a man  who  had  laboured  for  them  so 
continuously.  A committee  had  been  formed  to 
raise  a testimonial  adequate,  in  some  degree,  to 
Dr.  Farr’s  eminent  services. 

In  the  evening  an  address  was  delivered  in 
the  Music  Hall  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S., 
on  “ Mental  Imagery.” 

We  may  mention  other  papers  next  week. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING3 
COMPETITION. 

The  architect  called  in  to  advise  in  this  com- 
petition (Mr.  C.  Barry)  sent  in  his  report  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  it  will  probably  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Corporation  this  week.  On  Monday 
next  the  whole  of  the  drawings  will  be  open  for 
two  or  three  days  to  the  view  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  competitors;  and  then  for  two  or 
three  days  more  for  the  general  public,  in  the 
Corporation  galleries,  Sauchiehall-street. 

We  have  already  received  a letter  from  an 
architect  complaining  as  to  the  result,  but  as 
nothing  certain  can  yet  be  known,  this  is,  at  any 
rate,  premature. 


SEMINARY  AT  CLAPHAM, 

FOR  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DIOCESE 
OF  SOUTHWARK. 

Tiie  design  is  planned  to  suit  the  somewhat 
restricted  site  in  the  Clapham-road ; care,  how- 
ever, has  been  taken  to  secure  ventilation,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a certain  portion  of 
the  sun’s  rays  to  every  part  of  the  building  at 
some  part  of  the  day.  The  style  is  a free 
adaptation  of  the  Decorated.  The  walls  will  be 
faced  with  red  brick  and  freestone  dressings ; 
the  roofs  will  be  covered  with  green  slates. 

The  building  will  afford  accommodation  for 
Bixty-nine  students  (each  having  a separate  bed- 
room), and  with  suitable  lecture-hall,  museum, 
and  recreation-rooms.  There  will  be  apart- 
ments for  the  bishop,  the  president,  the  vice- 
president,  and  three  professors;  large  refectory, 
library,  chapel,  and  the  usual  kitchen  offices. 

It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  work  in  sec- 
tions, the  first  of  which  will  provide  accommo- 
dation for  sixteen  students,  the  professors  being 
lodged  for  the  present  in  the  existing  house. 

The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  about 
37,0007.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Crawley,  of 
Bloomsbury-square. 


A Testimonial. — On  Monday,  the  30th  of 
August,  the  employe's  of  Mr.  George  Jennings, 
sanitary  engineer,  Palace  Wharf,  Stangate,  met 
at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Palace-road,  to  make  a pre- 
sentation of  a handsome  timepiece  to  Mr.  John 
Gordon,  foreman  of  plumbers,  on  his  retiring 
from  the  firm,  after  nine  years’  service.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Lucas,  cashier  of  the 
firm,  and  a pleasant  evening  was  spent. 


:ary  at  clapham  for  the  r.c.  diocese  of  soi 
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MILTON-NEXT-SITTINGBOUBNE 

COFFEE-TAVERN. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  a public  meet- 
ing was  held  to  discuss  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a coffee-tavern  in  Milton,  and  there 
being  a strong  feeling  that  such  an  institution 
would  prove  a means  of  doing  good,  it  waB 
decided  to  form  a Coffee-Tavern  Company,  and 
invite  applications  for  shares  ; a considerable 
number  of  which  were  at  once  taken.  The  offers 
of  several  sites  were  obtained,  and  eventually 
one  in  close  proximity  to  the  quay  was  secured 
at  a cost  of  3601.  Mr.  W.  Leonard  Grant,  of 
Sittingbourne,  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
Company,  and  instructed  to  prepare  a design 
for  a house  to  cost  about  9001.  Tenders  were 
invited  for  the  work,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  Seager, 
of  Borden  (823i.  10s.,  exclusive  of  fittings),  was 
accepted.  The  accommodation  provided  is  as 
follows : On  ground-floor,  a bar  26  ft.  by  13  ft. 
6 in.  (approached  by  angle-entrance),  coffee, 
Bmoking,  and  store-rooms,  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  usual  offices ; a separate  entrance  and  stair- 
case leading  to  a hall  39  ft.  by  26  ft.  on  first- 
floor  ; on  second-floor  is  provided  a manager’s 
bedroom,  four  cubicles  for  lodgers,  linen-stores, 
and  w.c.  The  building  is  faced  with  warm- 
coloured  stocks,  with  red  brick  dressings,  chim- 
neys, piers,  &o.,  and  is  covered  with  red  plain 
tiles.  The  ceilings  of  hall  and  bar  are  to  be 
panelled  with  Y-jointed  boarding,  varnished,  the 
panels  being  formed  by  the  iron-girders  (which 
are  exposed,  and  painted  a light  blue  colour), 
with  moulded  wood  cross-girders.  The  memoriai- 
stone  was  laid  by  Miss  Hinde  (one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  town)  in  the  presence  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society  (the  Rev.  J.  H.  Potter,  and  Mr.  A. 
Sargant),  the  chairman  and  directors  of  the 
company,  and  a large  concourse  of  spectators. 


EASTBURY  MANOR  HOUSE,  ESSEX. 

The  manor  of  Eastbury  was  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Barking,  which 
latter  was  dissolved  in  1539.  In  1545  the  manor 
was  granted  to  Sir  W.  Denham,  kt.,  sheriff  of 
London,  who,  dying  three  years  after,  be- 
queathed it  to  his  heir,  William  Abbott,  who, 
after  holding  it  eight  years,  conveyed  it  to  John 
Keele,  the  latter  selling  it  in  the  same  year 
(1557)  to  Clement  Sisby. 

Tradition  relates  that  the  date  1572  was  at 
no  remote  period  conspicuous  on  several  parts 
of  the  existing  edifice,  notably  in  the  hall  and 
on  the  water-spouts,  and  there  is  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  present  structure  was  erected 
by  Clement  Sisby.  The  manor  continued  in  the 
possession  of  this  family  for  fifty  years.  In  or 
before  1608  it  was  sold  by  Thomas  Sisby  to 
Augustine  Steward.  The  property  again  changed 
hands  in  1646,  1714,  1740,  1773,  and  1802.  After 
which  date  it  was  occupied  by  a Mr.  Scott,  who 
made  considerable  alterations — tearing  up  the 
floors  and  taking  down  the  chimney-pieces,  some 
of  which  were  sold  to  the  Rev.  T.  Fansliaw,  by 
whom  they  were  placed  in  his  house  at  Parsloes, 
where,  we  believe,  they  still  exist.  The  manor 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Bushfield  in  1845  to  Mr.  Sterry, 
in  whose  possession  it  still  remains.  At  the 
time  these  drawings  were  made  the  occupier 
(Mr.  F.  Whitbread)  had  expended  a consider- 
able sum  in  restorations.  The  house,  which 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
is  entirely  of  brick.  At  this  period  a marked 
change  is  observable  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  country  houses.  Prior  to  this  time  houses 
were  built  round  a central  courtyard,  with 
all  the  windows  looking  upon  it, — a few  loops 
and  such  openings  as  were  required  for  defensive 
purposes  only  being  made  in  the  outer  walls. 
Owing  to  the  less  turbulent  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  greater  security  against  outrage,  build- 
ings were  now  erected  more  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  a domestic  dwelling  than 
with  those  of  a feudal  stronghold.  One  of  the 
most  radical  changes  being  connected  with  the 
windows,  which  were  made  of  larger  size  and 
boldly  placed  in  the  outer  walls,  instead  of  look- 
ing upon  an  inner  court. 

The  present  plan  of  the  house  consists  of  a 
south  front  and  two  wings,  the  fourth  side  of 
the  court  being  closed  by  a blank  wall  (see  plan 
and  perspective  sketch). 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  north  front, 
being  an  arched  opening  with  traceried  spandrels 
in  cut  brickwork.  The  ground-plan  is  self- 
explanatory;  the  portions  Bhown  with  cross 
lines  are  restorations.  On  the  first-floor  there 


was  a room  over  the  hall  of  similar  size,  having 
the  walls  decorated  with  paintings.  On  one 
side  a number  of  men  and  women,  in  the 
costume  of  the  period,  under  niches ; and  on  the 
other  side  a painting  representing  the  “ Mi- 
raculous Draught  of  Fishes.”  The  western  wing 
appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  sleeping  apart- 
ments, whilst  the  eastern  wing  comprised  one 
large  chamber.  On  the  second  floor  were  three 
galleries  extending  the  entire  length  of  each 
block.  The  roofs  which  are  now  open  to  the 
tiles,  were  ceiled,  so  that  each  gallery  formed 
a long  low  chamber,  with  a cradle  roof  and  a 
large  window  at  each  end ; the  side  windows 
formed  small  recesses  or  pseudo  bays.  There 
are  to  be  found  such  galleries  in  most  old  houses 
of  this  period,  e.g.,  Knole,  Hever,  and  Haddon 
Hall.  In  the  eastern  gallery  the  remains  of 
decorative  embellishments  in  distemper  are 
clearly  discernible. 

The  house  at  present  is,  in  many  parts,  in  a 
ruined  and  dilapidated  condition.  That  portion 
which  is  inhabited  has  been  considerably  altered 
and  modernised. 

Our  perspective  view  shows  the  courtyard  in 
its  original  condition,  not  as  it  at  present  exists. 

The  tower  staircase  in  the  south-east  angle 
had  a well- cut  handrail  in  brick  (a  detail  of  it 
is  given),  which  denotes  this  as  the  principal 
staircase,  there  being  no  such  handrail  in  the 
tower  now  standing. 

The  general  character  of  the  building  and 
details  are  well  worthy  of  study,  and  notwith- 
standing the  ravages  of  time  and  the  destruc- 
tive proclivities  of  some  modern  restorers,  there 
still  remains  sufficient  of  the  original  work 
whereby  we  can  form  some  idea  as  to  the 
beauty  and  stateliness  of  the  edifice  originally. 

Our  illustrations  are  prepared  from  measured 
drawings  by  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  architect, 
6,  Adam-Btreet,  Adelphi,  made  some  years 
ago.  


THE  LATE  MR.  CHAS.  LEE. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
Charles  Lee  (formerly  of  Golden-square,  and 
more  recently  of  Adelphi  Terrace),  whose  name 
has  long  been  familiar  as  one  of  the  leading 
London  surveyors.  The  event  occurred  at  his 
residence,  Ravenswood,  West-hill,  Putney-heatb, 
on  Saturday  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
after  an  illness  of  four  years’  duration,  brought 
on  by  overwork  in  his  profession.  Losing  his 
parents  in  early  life,  Mr.  Lee  was  brought  up 
with  his  relative,  Mr.  Williams,  a surveyor  of 
the  old  school,  practising  at  Islington,  and  he 
was  placed  to  learn  the  practical  part  of 
the  profession  with  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  the 
well-known  builder  of  Belgravia.  After 
thus  Bpending  two  or  three  years  he  entered 
as  articled  pupil  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Nash, 
the  Government  architect  of  the  day,  and  while 
there  took  an  active  part  in  carrying  out  the 
great  improvements  at  the  West  End,  in  the 
construction  of  Regent-street,  the  demolition  of 
the  King’s-mews  at  Charing-cross,  and  the 
formation  of  Trafalgar-square,  as  also  the 
Regent’s  Park  and  the  buildings  adjacent, 
having  for  his  fellow  clerks  the  late  Mr.  James 
Pennethorne,  Mr.  Mathieson  (afterwards  the 
Government  architect  for  Scotland),  and  other 
well-known  members  of  the  profession  who 
have  now  passed  away.  On  Mr.  Nash’s  retire- 
ment Mr.  Lee  became  associated  with  Mr.  Jas. 
Morgan,  who  succeeded  to  a part  of  Mr.  Nash’s 
practice,  and  was  by  profession  chiefly  an  engi- 
neer, having  constructed  the  Regent’s  Canal,  in 
which  Mr.  Lee  was  largely  engaged.  While  with 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Lee  prepared  the  designs  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  recent  altera- 
tions. He  afterwards  entered  into  partnership 
with  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Duesbury,  and  with 
him  carried  out,  among  other  works,  the  Town- 
hall,  Derby ; the  Derby  Lunatic  Asylum  ; two 
or  three  churches  and  schools,  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Gothic  revival ; as  also  several  houses  in 
Westbourne-terrace  and  the  neighbourhood. 
On  Mr.  Dnesbury’s  retirement,  Mr.  Lee  took 
into  partnership  in  architectural  matters  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Talbot  Bury,  who,  as  a 
pupil  of  the  elder  Pugin,  had  formerly  been 
brought  much  in  contact  with  Mr.  Nash. 
Messrs.  Lee  & Bury  carried  out  churches 
at  Bovingdon,  Aldenham,  Battersea,  and  Wey- 
mouth, and  some  other  architectural  works. 
After  the  dissolution  of  this  partnership, 
Mr.  Lee  practised  alone  for  some  time  ; but  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  the  names  of  Mr.  Lee’s 
sons  with  that  of  Mr.  William  Pain  (for  many 


years  in  the  office)  were  associated  with  his 
own,  the  firm  being  Messrs.  Lee,  Sons,  & Pain. 
Industrial  Schools  at  Anerley,  Sutton,  and 
Wandsworth-common;  alteration  of  St.  James’s 
Church,  Piccadilly;  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Hollo- 
way; St.  John’s  Church,  Putney ; many  private 
residences,  and  notably,  of  late  years,  the  re- 
building of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  after  the  fire, 
may  be  mentioned  as  further  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Lee’s  practice.* 

It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  his 
lengthened  experience  and  extensive  practice  as 
a surveyor  and  valuer  that  Mr.  Lee’s  name  is 
best  known.  Commencing  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Tithe  Commutation  and  Poor-rate  Assess- 
ment Acts  and  of  the  valuations  for  the  Metro- 
politan Improvements,  he  was  cotemporary  with 
the  late  Mr.  Higgins,  Messrs.  G.  Allen  & Porter, 
Mr.  John  Shaw,  Mr.  Wiltshire,  and  others,  then 
the  leading  surveyors,  but  many  of  whose 
names  are  scarcely  recognised  by  the  present 
generation.  From  that  time  till  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years  Mr.  Lee  may  be  said 
to  have  been  concerned  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant rating  or  compensation  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  the  metropolis  and  neigh- 
bourhood. He  valued  for  rating  and  for  other 
purposes,  on  several  occasions,  the  parishes 
of  St.  James,  Westminster  ; St.  George, 
Hanover-Bquare ; Lambeth,  Wandsworth,  Bat- 
tersea, Putney,  Wimbledon,  and  Fulham,  and 
was  employed  for  or  against  nearly  all  the  water 
and  gas  companies.  In  the  year  1853  he  valued 
for  re-assessment  the  whole  of  the  property 
supplied  by  the  New  River  Company.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  compensation  cases  for  Battersea 
Park,  the  South-Western  Extension  to  Waterloo, 
the  Blackwall  Railway,  and  later  in  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover,  and  Charing-cross  Railways, 
and  other  railway  Extensions  and  Improve- 
ments; the  Hull,  the  Sunderland,  and  the  Birk- 
enhead Docks,  the  Cambridge  Gas  and  Water 
Companies,  Carlisle  Water  Company,  and  the 
Dundee  Gas  Company.  He  also  acted  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  the  important  cases 
arising  out  of  the  Defence  Works  at  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Sheerness,  &c.  He  had  also  consi- 
derable practice  in  the  management  and  de- 
velopment of  building  estates  ; he  arranged  the 
sale  and  letting  of  the  Old  Grand  Junction 
Waterworks’  Reservoir  (now  the  site  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Terminus  and  Norfolk- 
square),  the  Copenhagen  Estate  at  Islington  (in 
connection  with  which  he  sold  to  the  City  the 
land  for  the  New  Cattle  Market),  and  those  of 
many  private  owners. 

Mr.  Lee  was  a man  of  good  general  ability 
and  wonderful  power  of  memory,  possessed  of 
great  tenacity  of  purpose  and  of  a genial  and 
kindly  disposition  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
intimate.  His  death  will  be  the  most  regretted 
by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Upon  the  frame  of  an  engraving  which  hung 
over  the  fireplace  in  Mr.  Lee’s  room  in  Golden- 
square  he  had  pasted  a cutting  from  some  book, 
containing  the  following  lines  : — 

“RULES  FOR  SUCCESS. 

Be  Arm ; one  constant  element  in  luck. 

Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck; 

Stick  to  your  aim  ; the  mongrel's  hold  may  slip. 

But  only  crowbars  loose  the  bull-dog's  grip  ; 

Small  as  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields, 

Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields.” 

The  power  of  sticking  to  his  aim,  "combined 
with  excellent  natural  ability,  was  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Lee’s  success  in  his  profession  ; and  in  these 
days  of  divided  aims  in  life  the  lines  are  possibly 
worthy  of  reproduction. 


Cost  of  Cologne  Cathedral.— The  Wochen- 
ilattfiir  Architekten  und  Ingenieure,  discussing 
the  question  of  the  cost  of  Cologne  Cathedral, 
says  : — “ The  sums  which  between  1821  and  the 
present  time  have  been  contributed  to  the 
cathedral  building  fund,  both  from  public  and 
private  sources,  amount  to  18,000,000  marks 
(900,0001.).  This  amount  has  been  pretty  evenly 
expended  on  the  erection  of  the  towers  and  the 
additions  to  the  church.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
moneys  contributed  during  past  centuries,  and 
notably  what  has  been  Bunk  in  the  colossal 
foundations  and  spent  in  purchasing  various 
necessary  parcels  of  ground,  it  will  appear  that 
the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands  represents  about 
40,000,000  marks  (2,000,000£.).”_a  • - I 


* Illustrations  will  be  found  in  our  pages  of  St.  Luke’s, 
Holloway  (1859,  p.  499},  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  (1869 
p.  $07),  &c,  a 
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WIND-PRESSURE. 

Among  the  many  points  which  were  brought 
into  notice  during  the  Tay  Bridge  inquiry  there 
was  no  one  of  greater  interest  than  the  question 
of  wind- pressure.  To  builders  the  effeot  of 
atmospheric  disturbanceshad  long  been  familiar, 
and  the  records  of  destruction,  both  among 
finished  structures,  but  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  gables  during  the  course  of  erection,  are 
neither  few  nor  far  between.  It  is  somewhat 
astounding,  therefore,  to  find  that  a danger  to 
which  every  structure  that  is  acted  upon  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  is  more  or  less  exposed  should 
not  only  have  almost  entirely  escaped  the  notice 
of  engineers,  but  should  also  have  failed  to 
elicit  that  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
scientific  investigators  which  in  other  branches 
•of  the  profession  generally  afforded  some  re- 
liable data  as  a foundation  for  the  every-day  use 
of  practical  men.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some 
-apology  to  be  found  for  the  indifference  with 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  regarded  by  engineers 
in  practice.  Until  lately  the  allowances  that 
have  been  made  for  resisting  what  may  be 
spoken  of  as  the  ordinary  statical  strains  to 
which  such  structures  as  high  bridges  are  more 
especially  subjected,  have  been  considered  more 
"than  sufficient  to  withstand  the  force  of  the 
wind  when  added  to  the  lateral  strains  thus  pro- 
vided for.  In  this  way  wind-pressure  in  the 
every-day  practice  of  civil  engineers  in  this 
country  came  to  be  very  much  overlooked,  and 
although  a large  allowance  has  always  been 
made  for  atmospheric  disturbances,  both  in 
France  and  in  America,  the  subject  has  never 
attracted  much  attention  in  England.  The 
failure  on  the  part  of  science  to  supply  reliable 
information  seems  to  have  confirmed  the  indif- 
ference which  arose  from  the  matter  having 
been  considered  of  little  practical  importance. 

The  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  proposed  to  throw  a bridge  over  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth  brought  the  question  into  notice, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  terrible  disaster  of  the 
night  of  the  28th  of  December  last  it  would  have 
been  well  if  the  inquiry  had  been  made  earlier, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Tay  Bridge  as  well. 

In  looking  into  the  history  of  the  subject  it 
appears  that  the  source  of  information  to  which 
engineers  generally  applied  was  a table  pre- 
sented by  Smeaton  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1759. 
•Omitting  atmospheric  phenomena,  which  experi- 
ence had  shown  to  be  confined  to  the  tropics, 
he  estimated  the  pressure  of  the  wind  in  this 
country  at  six  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface 
for  high  winds,  eight  or  nine  pounds  for  very 
high  winds,  and  twelve  pounds  for  a 6torm  or 
tempest.  These  figures  no  doubt  obtained  con- 
siderable sanction  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
character  of  the  authority  with  which  they  were 
associated,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  structures, 
more  especially  lighthouses,  which  had  been 
presumably  constructed  on  the  basis  of  these 
-estimates,  had  been  constantly  exposed  to  the 
utmost  fury  of  the  winds,  and  remained  as 
monuments  of  their  ability  to  resist  them.  But 
even  in  the  face  of  such  assurances  there  was  at 
least  one  good  reason  why  engineers  in  this 
country  should  have  reconsidered  the  subject, 
from  the  fact,  that  in  France  and  America  the 
practice  has  been  to  allow  55  lb.  and  50  lb.  for 
wind-pressures  respectively.  Besides  the  very 
much  greater  margin  which  prevailed  abroad, 
there  were  isolated  instances  in  this  country 
which  proved  conclusively  that  the  wind  reached 
a maximum  intensity  far  beyond  that  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  Smeaton.  There  are  several 
authentic  cases  of  railway  carriages  having  been 
upset  by  the  wind,  both  in  France  and  America, 
and  India  as  well,  but  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance as  affecting  the  rules  for  providing  against 
wind-pressure  in  the  British  Isles,  is  the  record 
of  a carriage  having  been  thrown  over  by  a 
hurricane,  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line,  in 
1868.  Quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  fall  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  it 
appears  that  “ the  pressure  required  to  overturn 
railway  carriages  may  be  taken  to  vary  between 
28  lb.  and  40  lb.  per  square  foot,”  so  that  it 
became  necessary  in  the  light  of  this  excep- 
tional instance  to  inquire  how  far  such  a pres- 
sure was  likely  to  act  upon  the  more  extended 
surface  of  a wide  and  lofty  bridge.  It  is  here 
that  we  find  a great  discrepancy  of  opinion 
among  practical  men  and  an  absence  of  reliable 
information  to  assist  us  in  forming  a judgment. 
It  appears  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  pres- 
sure approaching  to  that  which  upset  the  rail- 
way carriage  on  the  Chester  lino  ever  having 


acted  upon  an  extended  area,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  record  of  how  great  the  extent 
of  surface  may  be  over  which  such  an  excep- 
tional pressure  may  exert  its  force.  It  appears 
that  a hurricane  at  Walmer,  of  an  intensity  that 
perhaps  exceeded  the  pressure  which  upset  the 
railway  carriage,  acted  over  a width  varying 
from  450  ft.  to  700  ft.,  and  that  a somewhat 
similar  cyclone  passed  over  the  Isle  of  Wight 
during  the  winter  of  1877.  In  the  face  of  such 
facts  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the  conclusion 
chat  the  wind  may  in  a similar  manner  act 
upon  a lofty  structure  of  similar  width,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  imperative  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  its  doing  so. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  proposal  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  Forth,  with  spans  of  1,600  ft., 
came  to  be  discussed,  a very  different  conclusion 
was  arrived  at.  It  appears,  as  our  readers  have 
heard  more  than  once,  that  Mr.  Barlow  and 
Dr.  Pole,  to  whom  the  subject  was  remitted  for 
detailed  investigation,  not  being  satisfied  with 
their  own  judgment,  consulted  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  and  afterwards  spoke  of  his  opinion  as 
“ highly  authoritative  and  valuable.”  The  con- 
clusion at  which  he  arrived  waB  “ that  the 
greatest  wind-pressure  to  which  a plain  surface 
like  that  of  the  bridge  will  be  subjected  in  its 
whole  extent  is  10  lb.  per  square  foot.”  Although 
the  plans  for  the  Tay  Bridge  had  been  com- 
pleted a long  time  before  this  opinion  was  made 
knowD,  Sir  Thomas  Bouoh  seemed  to  have  con- 
sidered that  it  was  applicable  to  that  under- 
taking, and  no  doubt  felt  his  mind  much  re- 
lieved in  consequence.  When  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  however,  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
missioners he  drew  a distinction  between  the 
two  bridges,  which,  in  the  light  of  the  opinion 
already  referred  to,  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand.  In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Pole  and  Mr. 
Barlow  he  said  that  although  “pponvery  limited 
surfaces,  and  for  very  limited  times,  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  does  amount  sometimes  to  40  lb.  per 
square  foot,  or  in  Scotland  probably  to  more,” 
yet  that,  looking  at  the  character  of  that  bridge, 
which  was  a suspension-bridge  with  two  spans 
of  1,600  ft.  each,  the  greatest  amount  of  pres- 
sure to  which  it  would  probably  be  subjected 
on  its  whole  extent,  would,  in  his  opinion,  not 
be  more  than  10  lb.  per  square  foot.  If  an 
engineer,  without  further  explanation,  had 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  this  opinion  meant  that 
the  wind-pressure  would  not  be  more  than  10  lb. 
upon  a span  of  1,600  ft.,  but  that  it  might  be 
40  lb.  or  50  lb.  over  an  area  of  450  ft.,  he  would 
have  found  it  consistent  with  what  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal  afterwards  stated  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  think  that  one  engineer  in  a 
hundred  would  have  made  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  original  opinion. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  we  have  first 
the  authority  of  Smeaton,  and  afterwards  the 
opinion  of  the  present  Astronomer  - Royal 
confirming  it,  for  undefined  areas  between  450  ft. 
and  1,600  ft.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Tay  Bridge  is  that  the  estimate  of  French  and 
American  engineers  is  much  nearer  the  mark, 
and  “ that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
there  may  be  wind-pressure  of  45  lb.  and  even 
50  lb.  in  this  country.”  In  saying  this,  however, 
they  do  not  commit  themselves  to  any  opinion  as 
to  the  width  of  the  structure,  which  would  be 
sufficiently  great  to  admit  of  a lower  estimate 
being  taken.  To  make  matters  still  more  com- 
plicated, Mr.  Baker,  who  “ is  a civil  engineer  of 
eminence,”  and  “ who  seems  to  have  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  wind- 
pressures,”  said  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
he  had  looked  very  carefully  for  evidence  of  any 
structure  capable  of  standing  a uniform  pres- 
sure of  20  lb.  which  had  been  blown  down,  and 
that  he  had  never  found  a single  instance, — that 
there  were  hundreds  of  buildings  in  this  country 
that  would  be  blown  down  with  a pressure  of 
20  lb.  on  the  square  foot,  and  miles  of  wall  on 
the  edges  of  cliffs  and  on  open  downs  which 
would  be  blown  down  with  a pressure  of  even 
13  lb.  In  the  face  of  all  this  apparently  con- 
flicting evidence,  there  will  be  a natural  anxiety 
on  the  part  both  of  the  travelling  public  and  the 
engineering  profession  to  have  the  subject 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  meanwhile  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  promoters  of  such 
undertakings  as  the  Tay  Bridge  will  find  it  a 
very  difficult  task  to  raise  money  unless  they  are 
able  to  convince  subscribers  that  the  question 
of  wind-pressure  has  not  only  been  successfully 
investigated,  but  that  measures  have  been  taken 
to  render  Buch  lofty  structures  thoroughly 
Becure. 


LEAD-MINING  AND  SMELTING  IN 
DERBYSHIRE. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Chesterfield  and 
Derbyshire  Institute  of  Mining,  Mechanical,  and 
Civil  Engineers  took  place  a few  days  since 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Edward  Cavendish, 
M.P.  The  principal  visits  made  were  to  several 
of  the  best-known  lead-mines  in  the  county, 
especially  to  the  Millclose  Stoop,  from  which 
(says  the  Mining  Journal)  is  drawn  as  much 
lead  as  from  all  the  other  mines  now  being 
worked  in  Derbyshire.  To  the  extraordinary 
customs  or  rights  as  regards  lead-mining  which 
prevail  in  the  Peak  and  other  districts  must  be 
attributed  the  small  quantity  of  ore  raised  for 
the  number  of  mines  opened  out,  for  men  with- 
out capital  are  able  to  sink  and  carry  on  opera- 
tions in  the  most  primitive  manner,  without  any 
machinery  whatever. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  gathering  Mr.  StokeB, 
of  Derby,  Assistant  Government  Inspector  of 
Mines  for  the  district,  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  “ Lead  and  Lead-Mining  in  Derbyshire.” 
The  lead-mines,  it  appears,  became  the  property 
of  the  Crown  at  a very  early  period  ; and  in  the 
old  Roman  town  of  Wirksworth  there  was  lead 
ore  raised  in  714,  the  dues  going  to  support  a 
nunnery  at  Repton,  the  abbess  of  which,  it  is 
said,  sent  a sarcophagus  of  lead  to  Croyland,  in 
Lincolnshire,  for  the  intermeut  of  St.  Guthlac,  a 
monk,  the  lead  having  been  obtained  from  the 
Wirksworth  Mines.  Mr.  Stokes  showed  from 
well-founded  data  that  lead  was  raised  in  Derby- 
shire during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  Caasar,  Domi- 
tian  Caasar,  and  Hadrian  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  1469  the  mineral  duties  north 
of  the  Trent  were  leased  to  Richard  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  others,  for  a term  of  forty  years. 
At  the  death  of  Charles  II.  the  Dowager  Queen 
Catherine  had  the  mines  of  Derbyshire.  About 
seventy  years  ago  Mr.  Richard  Arkwright  pur- 
chased the  lease  of  mines  from  the  Rolls  family, 
and  it  is  still  held  by  the  descendant  of  the 
former.  In  the  High  Peak  district  since  1690 
they  have  been  held  by  the  Dnkesof  Devonshire, 
having  been  leased  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Some  of  the  customs  prevailing  200  or  300 
years  ago  in  connexion  with  the  mines  were 
most  peculiar,  and  we  are  told  that  whisky  was 
not  allowed  to  be  taken  into  a mine  lest  it  should 
frighten  away  the  ore.  In  relation  to  the  Acts 
on  mining  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I. 
and  VI.,  Philip  and  Mary,  there  is  an  old  poem 
or  rhyme,  by  Manlove,  a local  writer,  who  in 
allusion  to  them  says  : — 

“ For  stealing  ore  twice  from  the  minery 
The  thief  that 's  ta*ea  fined  twice  sha  1 be. 

But  the  third  time  that  he  commits  such  'heft 
Shall  have  a knife  stuck  through  his  hand  to  lhe  heft 
Into  the  stone,  and  there  till  death  sha'l  stand, 

Or  loose  him:elf  by  cutting  loose  his  han1  ; 

And  shall  forswear  the  franchise  of  the  mine. 

And  always  lose  his  freedom  from  that  timo.” 

As  to  the  mode  of  smelting  lead  there  are 
still  standing  records  in  what  are  known  as  the 
Bole  Hills,  the  ancient  smelting  hearths  being 
termed  “ boles,”  and  consisting  of  loose  stones 
built  upon  the  brows  of  hills.  Upon  these 
rudely-constructed  hearths  wood  was  laid,  and 
over  that  again  the  ore  was  plaoed.  Fire  was 
then  applied  to  the  wood,  and  then  the  air  at 
first  was  the  only  means  of  kindling  the  fire  to 
the  necessary  heat  to  smelt  the  ore.  After  a 
time  bellows  were  introduced,  in  some  cases 
being  so  large  they  had  to  be  worked  by  horses. 
For  smelting,  it  was  a custom  atone  time  to  out 
down  timber  anywhere  within  reach  for  the 
purpose,  and  one  of  the  articles  made  at  Great 
Barmote  Court,  held  in  1665,  was, — “ We  say 
that  for  the  payment  of  the  said  lot  miners 
within  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth  ought  to 
have  liberty  to  work  the  ground  within  the 
wapentake,  and  to  have  timber  also  in  the 
king’s  wastes  to  work  their  ground  withal,  and 
egress  and  regress  from  the  highway  to  their 
grooves  and  mines.”  The  timber  was  not  only 
used  for  smelting  the  ore,  but  it  was  also  burnt 
for  breaking  down  the  sides  of  veins  and 
getting  the  mineral  before  blasting  by  gun- 
powder was  employed  in  Derbyshire,  as  shown 
by  another  Court  article, — “ We  say  that  any 
miner  in  an  open  rake  may  kindle  and  light 
his  fire  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
giving  his  neighbour  lawful  warning  thereof. 
This  free  use  of  timber  in  all  probability  was 
abandoned  when  the  value  and  use  of  coal  and 
gunpowder  became  known.  Buie  hills,  however, 
are  the  most  clearly  defined  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  ancient  smelting  hearth  ; but  the 
word  “ tor,”  of  which  there  are  many  in  Derby- 
shire, may  also  indicate  a smelting-place.  The 
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mining  customs  first reoeived  the  Royal  sanction 
from  Edward  I.,  after  a petition  from  the  miners 
had  been  presented  to  him  and  an  inquiry  held 
at  Ashbourne,  in  1287,  by  the  king's  direction, 
by  the  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire.  Those  customs 
have  been  modified,  and  reduced  to  legal  rights 
by  Acts  passed  in  1851  and  1852.  The  right  of 
all  persons  to  search  for,  dig,  and  sink  mines  on 
any  person’s  land  seem3  anything  but  right  to 
the  owner,  who  sees  his  land  cat  up,  roads 
made  across  his  fields,  and  water  ingress  and 
■egress  allowed  to  the  miner.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  miner 
had  the  same  rights  when  the  whole  of  the 
Peak  was  a “ vast  howling  wilderness  ” with- 
out  cultivation,  and  belonged  to  the  Crown  ; also 
that  the  present  owners  bought  the  land  sub- 
ject to  those  privileges.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  mining  rights  at  one  time,  as  well  as 
the  income  from  the  lead,  were  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  surface  value, — so  that  it  was  of 
advantage  to  the  Crown  that  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  miners  to  pursue 
their  calling.  These  customs  once  established, 
have  been  clung  to  by  the  miners  with  the 
greatest  tenacity,  and  have  been  fought  for  in 
the  law  courts,  and,  as  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Acts  of  1851  and  1852,  both 
miners  and  landowners  know  the  limit  of  their 
privileges  as  well  as  their  inconveniences. 

As  to  lead  itself,  Mr.  Stokes  remarks  that 
some  writers  consider  the  veins  to  be  a sedi- 
mentary deposit,  slowly  accumulating  or  gro> 
ing  similar  to  stalagmites;  whilst  others  con- 
sider that  the  mineral  has  been  thrown  up  from 
below,  similar  to  all  igneous  rocks,  filling 
fissures  or  cracks  in  the  strata.  Engineering 
skill  and  science  have  done  little  to  improve  the 
mode  of  working  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derby- 
shire, which  in  most  instances  is  somewhat 
similar  to  what  it  was  100  years  ago  or  more, 
or,  indeed,  little  better  than  it  was  in  the  old 
Saxon  period.  In  the  whole  of  the  lead-mining 
■districts  there  are  only  two  shafts  where  the 
ascent  and  descent  are  performed  by  mechani- 
cal means.  In  all  the  others  ladders  are  used, 
or  else  a still  more  antiquated  system,  called 
“ stemples  ” and  “ footholds.”  Stemples  are 
hand  and  foot  rests  of  wood,  driven  in  hori- 
zontally in  the  shaft,  up  which  the  miner 
climbs  by  alternately  stepping  from  one  to  the 
other,  with  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  should  he  miss  his 
hold.  In  the  large  mines  there  are  three 
classes  of  men  employed  underground, — tut- 
men,  tributers,  and  daymen.  Tutmen  work  the 
levels,  tributers  work  the  ore  after  it  has  been 
proved  by  the  levels ; and  where  work  is  let  by 
the  fathom  it  is  called  tutwork.  A3  showing 
the  value  formerly  of  some  of  the  mines,  it  is 
stated  that  in  1769  the  viewers’  tithes  for  the 
Wirksworth  mines  alone  were  1,0001.  per  annum. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  CISTERNS. 

The  official  water  examiner,  Lieut.-Col.  Frank 
Bolton,  makes  some  observations  on  this  subject 
in  his  last  report,  to  which  attention  should  be 
paid.  We  willingly  give  them  the  additional  cir- 
culation of  our  columns: — “In  the  absence  of 
fiuly  authorised  and  official  ‘ standard  of  filtra- 
tion ’ regulating  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
passed  through  a given  area  in  a given  time,  it 
has  been  found  during  the  past  eight  years  that 
when  the  rate  of  filtration  does  not  exceed  510 
gallons  per  sqnare  yard  of  filter  bed  each  twenty, 
four  hours,  the  filtration  is  effectual,  and  this 
-has  been  generally  recognised  as  a tentative 
standard  rate  of  filtration.  The  water  com- 
panies now  nearly  all  keep  within  this  limit,  but 
•it  is  disheartening  to  reflect  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  that  have  been  made  and  the 
large  expenditure  that  has  been  incurred  in 
works  for  properly  treating  and  improving  the 
•quality  of  the  water,  these  efforts  are  rendered 
nearly  abortive  and  but  of  little  value  by  the 
apathy  and  carelessness  of  a great  number  of 
the  householders.  The  water  delivered  for 
domestic  purposes  is  frequently  deteriorated 
after  leaving  the  companies’  mains  by  the  dirty 
state  of  the  cisterns  on  the  premises  of  the  con- 
sumers. Many  of  the  cisterns,  tanks,  and  butts 
for  containing  water  in  small  tenement  houses 
in  the  metropolis  are  in  a disgusting  and  filthy 
state.  An  opportunity  for  inspecting  these  pre- 
sents itself  when  travelling  on  some  of  the 
metropolitan  and  suburban  lines.  Cisterns  may 
be  seen  without  lids  and  with  portions  of  rotten 
lids  floating  in  the  water,  full  of  rank  and  decay- 
ing vegetation,  and  other  most  objectionable 


substances,  such  as  old  rag3  and  paper  ; and  on 
closer  examination  the  contents  would  show 
more  or  less  organic  deposit,  and  under  the 
microscope  would  be  found  to  abound  in  in- 
fusorial life.  All  cisterns  should,  therefore,  be 
properly  covered  and  be  frequently  cleaned  out, 
and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
contamination  of  the  domestic  supply  after  de- 
livery. Now,  as  heretofore,  it  appears  to  be  the 
rule  in  building  a certain  class  of  houses  to 
place  the  cistern  over  the  water-closet  with  an 
un trapped  waste-pipe  communicating  with  the 
drains.  These  cisterns  are  often  open  and 
regularly  receive  the  drippings  from  the  roofs 
and  gutters  ; they  are,  moreover,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  dust-bins  and  other  deposits  of 
filth  and  garbage,  while  children  amuse  them- 
selves by  throwing  all  sorts  of  dirty  rubbish  into 
the  water,  including  dead  puppies  and  kittens, 
with  an  occasional  cat.  The3e  are  facts  known 
by  personal  observation.  The  purest  and  best 
filtered  water  in  England  would  be  poisoned  by 
such  a system  of  storage. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  section  70, 
gives  power  to  any  local  authority,  in  case  of 
complaint,  to  inspect  and  remedy  such  evils, 
but,  probably,  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs  will  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  the 
constant  supply  Bystem  and  the  consequent  total 
abolition  of  these  unfit  receptacles  ; meanwhile, 
and  until  the  system  of  constant  supply  is  com- 
pleted, the  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses  are 
surely  very  wrong  in  permitting  such  a condi- 
tion of  things  to  exist.” 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  local  govern- 
ment administrators  of  the  four  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  held  recently,  at  Gilsland, 
under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Percy,  Mr. 
Cropper  read  a paper  on  “ National  Insur- 
ance.” At  last  year’s  conference  Mr.  Cropper 
read  a paper  on  the  same  subject,  but  too  late 
for  discussion,  so  he  read  another  this  year 
amended  so  as  to  include  knowledge  acquired 
during  the  year.  Lord  Carnarvon  said,  that  as 
we  compelled  the  solvent  to  provide  for  the 
destitute,  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  make  a man 
provide  for  himself.  It  would  be  well  if  such 
provision  could  be  made  voluntarily,  but  it  had 
better  be  enforced  by  law  than  be  left  wanting. 
In  Germany  payment  to  sick  societies  was 
compulsory,  masters  of  artisans  being  bound 
to  deduct  the  fortnightly  payment  due  to  the 
clubs,  and  no  difficulty  ever  arose  in  the  prac- 
tice of  this  rule.  In  the  third  place  his  lord- 
ship  said  the  majority  of  existing  British 
Benefit  Societies  were  insolvent.  British  work- 
ing men  earned  higher  wages  than  the  same 
class  in  any  other  country,  yet  they  expected 
to  be  supported  in  their  old  age.  The  sick- 
club  or  friendly  society  was  a man’s  natural 
resource.  Lord  Carnarvon  said  that,  in 
1879,  150  registered  friendly  societies  became 
insolvent.  A million  and  a half  of  people  now 
belonged  to  societies  which  professed  to  provide 
for  sickness  and  infirmities,  and  probably  most 
of  them  would  find  their  payments  thrown  away, 
and  of  no  use  when  the  time  of  their  need 
came.  Lord  Carnarvon  proposed  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  insurance  by  making  every  man  join 
in  payment.  Many  contributors  would  not 
seek  the  benefit.  Yet  it  was  not  unfair  as  a 
national  scheme,  because  it  would  not  be 
asserted  beforehand  that  anybody  would  not 
claim,  and  the  ease  to  the  poor-rate  would  over- 
come any  objection  to  it.  The  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  insisted  upon 
a deposit  of  2J-  per  cent,  of  the  salary,  and 
added  a similar  amount.  A servant  on  leaving 
with  a good  character  could  olaim  half,  and  if 
rendered  iucapable  he  received  an  income  of 
one-third  his  pay.  He  did  not  believe  a com- 
pulsory system  of  insurance  would  ever  take  the 
plaoe  of  the  Poor-Law.  There  would  still  be 
women  and  children  of  stray  workmen  who  had 
been  missed.  It  would  not  do  the  work  of  all 
the  existing  sick  societies,  beoause  it  would  lack 
the  aid  of  the  self-interest  of  the  members  of 
those  societies  which  at  present  helped  to  check 
pretence.  Employers  also  might  object  to  make 
the  deduction,  and  might  think  that  in  the  end 
they  would  have  to  pay  the  insurance,  and  add 
it  to  their  workmen’s  wages.  Bat  the  employers 
would  Boon  learn  their  own  interest,  and  they 
rarely  objeoted  to  rules,  however  arbitrary,  if 
only  applied  alike  to  all  their  competitors  in 
trade. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Sir  Charles 


Trevelyan  said  he  gave  an  unqualified  opposition 
to  the  principle  advocated  in  the  paper.  He 
admitted  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Blackley’s  notion 
amid  all  his  failures.  Compulsory  providence 
was  a pure  fallacy.  Providence  was  a moral 
quality.  Man  must  be  able  to  stand,  yet 
free  to  fall.  Action  such  as  that  proposed 
might  turn  a man  into  a machine.  Out-door 
relief  wa3  provided  for  a man  if  he  saved 
nothing  at  all,  and  all  the  powers  in  the  world 
would  not  promote  thrift  and  providence  while 
those  diverse  influences  prevailed.  Some 
friendly  societies  were  now  extremely  well- 
managed  associations. 


GLA.ZED  TERRA  COTTA 
FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Our  recent  articles  on  terra  cotta  have  brought 
us  communications  from  two  or  three  manufac- 
turers, amongst  others,  which  seem  to  show  a 
praiseworthy  desire  to  take  any  steps  that  may 
promise  to  improve  their  wares  and  promote  the 
application  of  them.  We  may  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  refer  to  these. 

From  Messrs.  Wilcock  & Co.,  of  Burmantofts, 
we  have  received  a number  of  specimens  of  their 
glazed  faience,  which  they,  no  doubt  correctly, 
consider  the  most  recent  development  of  terra 
cotta  for  architectural  purposes.  The  material 
of  which  this  faience  is  made  is  a very  fine 
fire-clay;  it  being  essential  that  the  clay  should 
be  almost  chemically  pure,  otherwise  it  will 
not  stand  the  great  heat  to  which  the  articles 
are  subjected,  in  order  to  secure  hardness  and 
durability.  The  clay  is  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  and  in  a thoroughly  plastio  condition  is 
pressed  into  plaster  moulds,  and,  indeed,  up  to 
the  point  of  being  ready  for  the  kiln,  is  treated 
precisely  as  if  it  were  terra  cotta,  only  it  is 
handled  with  additional  care. 

When  carefully  placed  in  the  kiln  it  is  sub- 
jected to  an  intense  fire  for  from  forty  to 
fifty  hours ; after  being  allowed  to  cool  it  is 
ready  for  going  through  some  preparatory  pro- 
cesses prior  to  being  glazed.  These  processes 
have  been  arrived  at  after  repeated  trials  and 
failures,  but  these  have  resulted  in  it  being  now 
possible  to  produce  a very  great  variety  of 
effects  and  colours.  If,  as  they  claim,  the  glaze 
is  imperishable  and  unaffected  by  either  atmo- 
sphere or  temperature,  the  ware  is  certainly 
eminently  suitable  for  either  interior  or  exterior 
decoration. 

We  are  not  bound  to  admire  the  taste  dis- 
played in  all  the  specimens  sent,  but  the  plastic 
quality  of  the  material  obviously  fits  it  for  fine 
work,  and  it  admits  of  a great  variety  of 
colouring.  

THE  RUSSIAN  YACHT  LIVADIA. 

The  construction,  interior  decoration,  and 
furnishing  of  the  Imperial  state  saloon  of  this 
yacht  have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Christie,  and  some  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  furniture  made  for  the  purpose  have  been  on 
view  for  a few  days  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  Exhibition-road, 
South  Kensington.  The  principal  pieces  are  in 
what  is  called  white  and  gold,  including  side- 
board, settee,  chairs,  &c.,  and  are  solid  and  hand- 
some ; the  metal-work  seems  good,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  gildiug,  but  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  they  please  us  less  than  some  of  the 
simpler  and  cheaper  furniture  to  be  found  near 
them  in  the  rooms.  The  forms  are  clumsy,  and 
the  embroidered  satin  with  which  the  chairs  and 
settee  are  covered  is  hard  and  staring.  Some 
red  plush  curtains,  with  an  almost  metallic 
lustre,  are  very  rich  in  appearance. 

This  School  of  Art  Needlework,  by  the  way, 
is  scarcely  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 


Bricks. — A correspondent  writes  : — “What  is 
the  average  annual  consumption  of  bricks  for 
building  purposes  in  London  ? I think  I saw 
in  a paper  that  at  a meeting  of  brickmakers, 
held  last  autumn  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel, 
the  chairman  stated  the  average  metropolitan 
consumption  to  be  750,000,000.”.  A precise 
answer  to  this  could  not  be  given  without 
special  inquiries.  I Mr.  W.  T.  Wiseman,  who  is 
agent  for  many  of  the  manufacturers,  supposes 
in  reply  to  our  question,  “ that  pr  obably  800 
millions  of  bricks  annually  (taking  the  average 
of  the  past  five  years)  are  sent  to  London 
within  a radius  of  four  or  five  miles  from 
London  Bridge.” 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  W.  Penstone. — The  death  of  this  young 
architect,  from  consumption,  took  place  last 
week.  He  was  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Architectural  Association  last  session,  but 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  again 
in  consequence  of  his  failing  health.  The  note- 
worthy paper  on  “ Late  Wrought  Ironwork,” 
read  during  the  session  1878-79,  and  which  we 
printed,  gave  a few  of  the  results  of  consider- 
able study  of  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  various  arts.  No.  1096 
in  this  year’s  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
showed  in  clever  drawing  two  buildings  erected 
from  his  designs.  A good  draughtsman  and 
hard-worker  will  be  missed  in  the  Association, 
and  another  right-  minded  and  pleasant  companion 
remembered  with  regret. 

Mr.  Hakewill.  — We  mention  with  great 
personal  regret  that  Mr.  John  Henry  Hakewill, 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  died  at 
his  residence,  77,  Inverness-terrace,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  in  his  seventieth  year.  We  will  take 
another  opportunity  to  speak  of  his  works. 
Death  has  been  sadly  busy  in  the  ranks  of  the 
architectural  profession  of  late. 


ROYAL  HOTEL,  BLACKFRIARS. 

We  mentioned  briefly  in  our  last  that  the 
second  section,  which  completes  the  building  of 
the  “Royal  Hotel,”  at  Blackfriars,  is  now  com- 
menced. The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Lucas  Brothers,  who  are  pushing  on  rapidly 
with  the  contract,  in  order  at  as  early  a date  as 
possible  to  meet  the  demand  for  accommodation 
at  the  present  hotel,  which,  large  as  it  is, 
is  not  able  now  to  do  so.  In  the  new 
building  there  will  be  many  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  the  visitors  and  the  easy 
working  of  the  business  of  the  hotel.  Two 
high  class  hydraulic  lifts  will  be  erected  for 
conveying  visitors  and  their  luggage  to  the 
different  floors  of  the  hotel.  Special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  safety  of  the 
visitors  using  the  apparatus.  Mr.  E.  A.  Grnn- 
ing  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  F.  Colyer  is  the 
engineer,  who  has  designed  the  lifts  and  other 
engineering  appliances,  and  will  superintend 
the  same  in  conjunction  with  the  architect. 
Messrs.  Simpson  & Co.  have  the  contract  for 
the  lifts ; Messrs.  Siebe,  Gorman,  & Co.,  for  the 
heating  apparatus ; and  Messrs.  S.  J.  Baker  & 
Sons,  for  the  wells. 


SOCIAL  NOTES. 

-4?i  Extraordinary  Delusion. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Orrell  (near  Wigan)  Local  Board, 
the  medical  officer  of  health  in  his  monthly  re- 
port stated  that  one  case  of  scarlatina  had 
occurred  at  Gathurst,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  due  to  infection  imported  into  the  dis- 
trict. THe  clerk  mentioned  that  there  was  an 
extraordinary  superstition  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  parents  in  Ihe  Board’s  district.  Believ- 
ing  that  it  was  better  children  should  have 
the  whooping-cough  while  they  were  young, 
parents  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their 
children  where  whooping-cough  was  prevalent, 
in  order  that  they  might  catch  the  infection. 
In  one  case  he  knew  a woman — the  mother  of 
eight  children— take  her  children  to  a house 
where  there  were  persons  residing  suffering 
from  scarlet-fever,  so  that  they  might  have  the 
fever  while  they  were  young.  The  medical 
officer  said  that  was  a recognised  notion  amongst 
the  poorer  classes.  There  is  evidently  w?de 
scope  for  the  use  of  health  primers  in  our  Board 
schools,  and  for  the  missionary  zeal  of  ladies’ 
sanitary  associations. 

The  Coffee-Tavern  Movement.— At  Kidder- 
minster, a new  coffee-tavern,  erected  for  the 
County  and  City  of  Worcester  Coffee-Tavern 
Company  in  Vicar-street,  Kidderminster,  was 
opened  on  the  14th  ult.,  by  Lord  Lyttelton, 
the  chairman  of  the  company.  The  tavern 
has  been  built  specially  for  its  intended  par- 
pose  by  Mr.  Julian,  and  taken  on  a twenty-one 

years’  lease  by  the  company. A coffee-tavern 

has  been  opened  at  Kingston,  which,  bv  permis- 
sion of  Prince  Leopold,  is  called  the*  Leopold 
Tavern.  The  Prince  is  a shareholder. 

Working  Men’s  Clubs.— On  the  17th  ult.,  the 
building  which  is  to  be  the  head-quarters  in 
future  of  the  Twerton-on-Avon  Club  Institute 
and  Reading-room  (formerly  known  as  the 
Working  Men’s  Club),  together  with  a new  hall 
m the  rear^was  opened.  Messrs.  Carr  a short 
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time  since  purchased  the  buildirg  known  aB  the 
George  Inn,  and  a plot  of  ground  adjoining,  on 
which  the  new  hall  has  been  erected.  The  old 
building  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  and 
fitted  for  the  use  of  the  club.  The  Club-house- 
has  on  the  ground-floor  a library  of  700  volumes, 
a reading-room,  and  a smoking-room.  The  first- 
floor  has  also  three  rooms,  which  will  be  used 
for  committee,  writing,  and  billiard-rooms,  re- 
spectively. The  new  hall,  which  is  built  of 
stone,  is  capable  of  holding  400  persons.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  of  Twerton, 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Asher  supplied  the  gas-fittings. 


YE  ANTIENT  HOUSE* 

Hollow  home  oft  will  come 
Rattling  to  the  ground ; 

Birds  will  flee,  o’er  the  Bea 
Other  homes  will  found; 

When  returned,  old  one’s  spurned, 

New ’s  more  cheap  and  sound. 

Men  of  old,  as  we’re  told, 

Their  own  time  could  take  ; 

Strikes  unknown,  each  one  shown 
What  he  was  to  make ; 

Now-a-days — railway  age— 

Man  must  keep  awake  ! 

Holy  men,  living  then, 

Built  both  well  and  strong. 

Why  ? Because  each  “ had  pause  ” ; 
Labour  for  a song. 

Money,  too,  then,  they  knew, 

Need  not  “ hum  along.” 

Sages  say,  in  his  day, 

No  one  gains  his  crown, — 

Be  it  praise,  glory,  bays, — 

Envy  hunts  him  down  ; 

When  he  dies  then  fame  cries, 

“ Great  is  his  renown  ” 1 

So  we  praise  other  days — 

Ever  sing  the  past; 

Giants,  then,  were  the  men 
Ne’er  to  be  surpass’d  ! 

Passing  by,  mockingly, 

Pearls  before  us  cast. 

Let  me  stay  ’ere  I stray 
Farther  from  my  theme ; 

Long  and  low, — plan  so,  so, — 

Built  without  a scheme; 

Here  a stair,  leading — where  ? 

Ancient  houses  seem. 

Ceilings  low,  as  you  go, — 

Mind,  you’ll  bump  your  head  ! 

Dusty,  too, — gracious  ! — phew  ! 

Roofs,  part  stripp’d  of  lead  ; 

Draughts  as  well — who  can  tell 
Where  rats  are  not  bred  ! 

Walls  so  bulged,  bricks  divulged; 
Filled  with  ghostly  sounds  ; 

Rooms  so  large — turn  a barge  ; 
Lumbago  abounds. 

It  is  but  a draughty  hut, 

Grown  bejond  its  bounds. 

Herbert. 


The  Employers’  Liability  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  last, 
having  previously  passed  through  Committee,  in 
the  course  of  which  passage  sub-section  3 of 
Clause  1 was  omitted,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Brabourne.  On  the  motion,  after  the  third 
reading,  “ That  this  Bill  do  pass,”  the  Lord 
Chancellor  moved  the  insertion  of  the  word 
“ any  ” in  the  second  sub-section  of  Clause  1, 
making  the  clause  read  as  follows  ; — “ By 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in 
the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  ‘ any  ’ 
superintendence  entrusted  to  him.”  This 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley  then  moved  the  re-insertion  of  the 
sub-section  in  question,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 
“ Where,  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act, 

personal  injury  is  caused  to  a workman 

by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  the  employer  to  whose  orders  or 
directions  the  workman  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
waB  bound  to  conform,  and  did  conform,  where 
such  injury  resulted  from  his  having  so  con- 
formed.” Lord  Shaftesbury  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  course  taken  by  their  lordships  in 
omitting  this  sub-section  in  committee,  but  the 
amendment  was  negatived  and  the  Bill  passed. 

* Thinking  the  other  side  of  the  question  in  the  matter 
of. “the  modern  mansion”  might  as  well  be  set  forth,  I 
submit  the  following.— H.  L.  8. 
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ENGINEERING  ITEMS. 

Concrete. — The  Royal  Engineers  have  almost 
completed  the  100- ton  gun  emplacement,  in  the 
Government  Marshes  adjacent  to  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  the  construction  of  which  has 
been  required  for  experiment  prior  to  mounting 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  same  type  in  the  forti- 
fications at  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  The  work, 
which  covers  an  area  of  about  80  square  feet,  is 
compoeed  principally  of  concrete  in  imitation  of 
masonry. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  members  and 
associates  of  this  society  have  visited  the 
works  of  the  London  and  South  - Western 
Railway  Company  at  Nino  Elms.  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  locomotive  superintendent,  received  the 
visitors  and  conducted  them  over  the  works,  and 
with  him  were  Mr.  W.  Beattie,  chief  assistant 
to  the  locomotive  superintendent ; Mr.  Mather, 
works  manager ; Mr.  Brown,  principal  foreman 
of  the  carriage  department ; Mr.  Sullivan,  chief 
draughtsman  ; and  Mr.  Garrett,  who  has  charge 
of  the  works  alterations.  The  company  visited 
the  drawing-offices,  the  carriage-trimming  de- 
partment, the  carriage-painting,  boiler,  machine, 
fitting,  tyre,  wood,  and  moulding  shops.  In  the 
wood  shop  is  a large  circular  saw,  made  without 
hammering,  the  speciality  of  the  Lane  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  America.  This  imple- 
ment Bawed  through  a log  15  ft.  long  and  15  in. 
thick  in  ten  seconds.  In  the  same  department 
several  machines  by  Ransome  & Co.,  of  Chelsea, 
for  planing,  sawing,  slotting,  &c.,  were  exhibited. 
In  the  moulding  shop  the  process  of  making 
moulds  for  axle-boxes  with  the  machine  of 
Butterfield  & Co.,  of  Keighley,  was  observed 
with  much  interest.  About  1,500  workmen  are 
employed  at  these  works. 


L1YERPOOL  NEWS. 

A Ne iv  Roman  Catholic  Home  for  the  Aged 
Poor. — The  new  home  for  aged  poor  people,  near 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Belmont-road,  was 
opened  by  Dr.  O’Reilly,  R.C.  Bishop  of  Liver- 
pool, on  the  19th  ult.  The  new  building  is  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child,  architects, 
London,  and  has  been  erected  by  MeB9rs.  Holme 
& Nicol,  the  builders,  Liverpool.  The  land, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  has  been  paid 
for,  but  the  building,  erected  at  a cost  of  up- 
wards of  9,OOOZ.,  has  a debt  upon  it  of  about 
5,000Z.  The  new  building  (which  is  under  the 
management  of  “The  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor”)  has  at  present  sixty-four  inmates,  but 
there  is  sleeping  accommodation  for  100. 

Neto  Dock  Works  at  the  North  End. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board,  the  minutes  of  the  Works  Committee 
contained  a recommendation  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  the  northernmost  section 'of  the 
new  works  at  the  north  end,  and  to  accept  a 
tender  for  the  excavation  in  connection  there- 
with ; but  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
adjourned. 

The  Junior  Reform  Club. — A temporary  habi- 
tation for  the  members  of  this  club  has  been 
provided  in  Eberle-street.  The  building  is  at  pre- 
sent undergoing  structural  alteration  at  thehands 
of  Messrs.  Roberts  & Robinson,  of  Liverpool,  and 
will  be  ready  for  formal  opening  by  Lord  North- 
brook on  the  16th  ult.  Messrs.  White  & Son, 
of  Duke-street,  are  doiog  the  decorating,  paint- 
ing, and  paperhanging  work ; Messrs.  N.  & T. 
Dutton,  Great  George-street,  are  supplying  the 
furniture;  Messrs.  Ray  & Miles,  the  carpets, 
&c. ; and  Messrs.  Walker,  Pendleton,  & Co., 
Dale-street,  the  kitchen-raDges  and  stoves. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

New  Farm-steading  at  Troves,  Elgin. — New 
farm-buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  farm 
of  Troves,  on  the  Fife  estates,  and  about  a mile 
to  the  south  of  Linkwood.  Entering  at  the 
south  gable,  and  passing  through  a large  turnip 
store,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  feeding 
and  cow  byres,  which  are  fitted  up  with  all 
modern  improvements.  There  is  an  entrance 
from  the  turnip-shed  into  the  folds,  and  thus 
turnips  can  be  conveyed  to  byres  and  folds  with- 
out going  outside.  Next  comes  the  men’s  sleeping 
apartment,  which  has  good  ventilation.  The 
stable,  which  adjoins,  contains  six  stalls.  It  is 
airy  and  well-lighted.  After  this  comes  the 
straw  barn  and  threshing-mill,  from  which  a 
stair  leads  up  to  a very  commodious  and  well- 
ventilated  grain  loft.  There  is  also  an  entrance 
to  this  loft  from  the  north  gable.  The  cart 
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shed  follows,  but  an  intervening  passage,  lead- 
ing from  the  stackyard  into  the  square,  divides 
it  from  the  barn.  We  now  come  to  the  princi- 
pal fold  for  the  rearing  of  fat  stock.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  fold  is  an  open  cattle 
court.  Here  the  main  entrance  to  the  square 
intervenes,  to  the  left  of  which  are  another  fold 
and  open  cattle  court.  The  folds  are  covered 
with  corrugated  iron,  but  the  rest  of  the  stead- 
ing is  roofed  with  blue  slate.  The  poultry  yard 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  steading.  There  are  also 
piggeries  and  a shed  for  holding  farm  imple- 
ments. The  architects  were  Messrs.  A.  & W. 
Reid,  Elgin. 

Aberdeen  Hydropathic  Establishment. — New 
buildings  at  the  junction  of  Bridge-place,  Bath- 
street,  and  Windmill  Brae,  intended  for  use  as  a 
caf6  and  hydropathic  and  Turkish  bath  establish- 
ment, have  been  erected.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  of  about  90  ft.,  and  has  five  stories,  the 
height  from  basement  to  roof  being  72  ft.,  and 
to  summit  of  tower,  80  ft.  The  baths  depart- 
ment includes  “cooling  rooms,”  smoking-room, 
tepidarium,  large  plunge-bath  (lined  with  Port- 
land cement,  and  finished  on  the  lower  part  with 
Torbay  white  naval  enamelled  paint,  the  upper 
part  being  lined  with  glazed  tiles),  and  five 
smaller  plunge  baths.  The  walls  of  the  various 
rooms  in  the  two  departments  of  the  baths  are 
of  cement  concrete,  plastered  with  Portland 
cement,  and  finished  with  Parian  cement,  no 
lime-plaster  being  used  in  the  work  at  all.  The 
woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine,  stop-chamfered  and 
finished.  The  hydropathic  portion  of  the  build- 
ing contains  a number  of  large  apartments. 
In  the  southern  wing,  immediately  above  the 
cafd  dining-room,  is  the  principal  drawing-room, 
a lofty  hall,  lighted  by  three  single  and  three 
double  windows.  Adjoining  it  is  a , ladies’ 
drawing-room.  The  rest  of  the  flat  consists  of 
bedrooms,  a store-room,  the  resident  physician’s 
consulting-room,  and  the  housekeeper’s  parlour, 
communication  being  established  between  this 
floor  and  the  baths.  The  dining-room  is  the 
principal  apartment  on  the  second  floor,  occupy- 
ing the  southern  wing,  and  designed  to  seat 
fifty  persons.  The  arrangements  for  ventilating 
theroomsin  this  departmentof  the  building  com- 
prise circular  gratings  in  the  ceilings  of  all  the 
apartments,  communicating  with  shafts  which 
unite  and  have  their  point  of  egress  in  the 
summit  of  the  tower,  where  a Boyle’s  patent 
air-pump  ventilator  is  fixed.  Mr.  D.  Macandrew 
has  been  the  architect  of  the  building,  and  Mr. 
Winchester  clerk  of  works ; and  the  tradesmen 
were  : — Masons,  Messrs.  P.  Murray  & Co. ; car- 
penters, M'Robbie  & Milne  ; slaters,  M'Grigor  & 
Bhand ; plumbers  and  gasfitters,  Smith  & 
M'Kenzie ; plasterers,  R.  Henderson’s  Trus- 
tees ; painters  and  glaziers,  Gordon  & Watt; 
heating  engineer,  John  Taylor ; bellhanging, 
&c.,  James  Laing  & Co. ; lamps,  W.  Shirras  & 
Son  ; encaustio  flooring,  &c.,  James  Bannochie. 
Mr.  Winchester  was  inspector  of  works ; Mr. 
Murray,  mason ; and  Mr.  King,  foreman  car- 
penter. 

Grangemouth  Park. — At  a special  meeting  of 
the  Police  Commissioners  of  Grangemouth,  on 
the  17th  ult.,  an  offer  from  the  Earl  of  Zetland 
of  eight  acres  of  ground  for  recreation  pur- 
poses was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  Commissioners  in 
behalf  of  the  town.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
park  bear  the  name  of  either  the  Earl  or  the 
Conntess,  and  be  called  the  Lumley,  Dundas,  or 
Zetland  Park. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  POOR  LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Fulham. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Fulham 
Board  of  Guardians  a long  discussion  took  place 
respecting  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  archi- 
tects for  preparations  of  plans,  &o.,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  100  guineas  be  awarded  to  the 
architect  whose  plan  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Guardians,  and  50  guineas  to  the  architect  who 
should  stand  second  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Board,  such  plans  to  become  the  sole  property  of 
the  Board. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pickersgill, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Turner,  it  was  decided  to  allow 
the  architect  of  the  new  building  5 per  cent,  up 
to  20,0001.  and  2§  per  cent,  on  any  outlay  beyond 
that  Bum.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
who  contended  that  5 per  cent,  up  to  10,0001. 
would  meet  the  case,  said  that  it  was  not 
always  the  lowest  figure  that  turned  out  the 
cheapest,  and  he  believed  the  higher  figure 
would  be  more  favourable  to  the  Board  in  the 
end.  The  Clerk  having  remarked  that  it  was 


usual  in  similar  cases  to  appoint  some  one  to 
supply  the  levels,  Mr.  Green  moved  and  Mr. 
Cockerell  seconded  that  Mr.  Sanders,  of  King- 
street,  supply  the  levels  at  a fee  not  exceeding 
10  guineas.  A discussion  followed,  some  mem- 
bers contending  that  five  guineas  would  be  an 
ample  fee,  and  others  thinking  that  such  mat- 
ters should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
architect ; but  ultimately  Mr.  Sanders  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  fee  originally  proposed.  The 
Clerk  then,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board,  went 
seriatim  through  a list  of  requirements  to  be 
submitted  to  the  architects  on  behalf  of  the 
Board.  The  new  building  must  afford  accommo- 
dation for  upwards  of  360  cases,  exclusive  of 
separate  arrangements  for  lock  and  other  special 
cases.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was 
resolved,  “ That  an  eminent  architect  (such 
architect  to  be  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects)  be  called  in  to  assist  the 
Board  in  deciding  how  far  the  plans  submitted 
conform  to  their  requirements,  and  also  as  to 
their  relative  value.” 

Clerkenwell. — The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Holborn  Union  propose  to  erect  a new  in- 
firmary on  the  site  of  the  old  Clerkenwell  work- 
house,  King’s-cross-road  (formerly  Coppice-row). 
The  cost  of  the  proposed  buildings  is  estimated 
at  60,0001. 

Mitcham. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Holborn 
Guardians  on  the  18th  ult.,  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
May  Brothers,  of  High  Holborn,  for  the  laundry 
works  at  the  Mitcham  Schools,  for  the  sum  of 
1,2601.,  was  accepted.  It  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  Board  to  meet  Mr.  Snell, 
the  architect,  and  confer  with  him  as  to  the 
erection  of  a new  infirmary  at  the  schools. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Reading. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Court 
of  Governors  of  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital, 
Reading,  on  the  3rd  ult.,  the  following  pro- 
posals for  providing  additional  accommodation 
were  submitted  by  the  ;board  of  management 
and  the  medical  staff : — (1.)  That  the  Nurses’ 
Home  be  raised  another  story,  to  provide  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  nine  private  nurses 
and  probationers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,7001. 
(2.)  That  an  additional  block  be  built  on  the 
south  end  of  the  Nurses’  Home,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  housekeeper  and  twelve  ser- 
vants, at  an  estimated  oost  of  1.500Z.  (3.)  That 

the  laundry  be  erected  at  the  south  end  of  the 
proposed  new  dormitories,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  1,5001.  (4.)  That  the  Nurses’  Home,  new  dor- 
mitories, and  laundry  be  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  an  inclosed  way,  to  be  carried 
along  the  south  wall  of  the  female  convalescent 
ward,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  500Z.  (5.)  That 
the  chapel  be  removed  from  its  present  position, 
and  the  side  walls  reduced  in  length  to  open 
out  the  quadrangle.  The  oentre  block  of  the 
hospital  to  be  remodelled  and  extended.  The 
present  museum  and  library  to  be  converted 
into  a chapel,  with  operating-theatre  and  small 
ward  over,  at  an  estimated  oost  of  3,5001.  (6.) 

That  the  out-patients’  department  be  raised 
another  story,  to  provide  rooms  for  museum, 
library,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
considered  necessary,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  2,0001.  (7.)  That  the  kitchen  be  altered 
by  having  a lobby  made  at  the  entrance,  and 
fitted  with  a ventilation-shaft,  to  prevent  the 
smells  of  cooking,  &c.,  from  entering  the  wards, 
and  the  present  laundry  to  be  converted  into  a 
dining-hall  for  servants,  at  an  estimated  coBt  of 
3501.  Plans  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  and 
alterations  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Morris, 
the  architect,  and  it  was  resolved  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  The  total  estimated  outlay  is 
11,0001. 

Coggeshall. — A lych-gate  has  recently  been 
erected  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the  parish 
churchyard,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Bonton,  the  mother  of  the  donors.  It  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
has  been  constructed  in  English  oak,  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Oldridge,  of  ColcheBter,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Dan*pier, 
architect. 

Bath. — On  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E., 
one  of  the  inspectors  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  held  an  inquiry  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  at  the  Guildhall,  relative  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  town  counoil  (acting  as  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority)  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  to  borrow  7,7001.  for  works  of  wood- 
paving. The  surveyor  (Mr.  Parfitt),  in  answer 
to  the  question  by  the  inspector,  “ What  wood 


do  you  propose  to  lay  down  ? ” replied,  “ Arch- 
angel ; that  is  the  best  material  we  can  find,  in 
my  opinion.”  The  inspector:  You  have  selected 
good  resinous,  tough  wood  ? The  surveyor  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative,  and  added,  that  it  was 
intended  to  lay  the  blocks  with  open  joints, 
filled  with  concrete  and  bituminous  compound. 
The  inspector,  before  closing  the  inquiry,  pointed 
out  the  necessity  there  was  for  care  in  selecting 
the  wood ; that  would  be  the  greatest  boon  to 
themselves.  The  good  or  bad  selection  of 
material  would  make  a difference  of  four  or 
five,  or  even  six  or  seven  years,  to  the  life  of  if. 
If  they  got  soft  pine-wood  it  would  only  have  a 
shortlife.  Doctors  differ ! 

Stafford. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  but- 
chers’ market  has  been  laid.  The  buildings  are 
being  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Joyce, 
which  were  selected  in  competition.  Mr.  Brid- 
gett  is  the  contractor. 

Bilston. — A special  meeting  of  the  township 
commissioners  was  held  on  the  10th  ult.,  to 
receive  the  sanction  for,  and  to  authorise  the 
borrowing  of,  1,5001.  on  the  security  of  the 
General  Improvement  rate,  and  of  1,2001.  on 
the  security  of  the  Free  Library  rate,  and  to 
give  instructions  as  to  the  proposed  Town  Hall 
and  Free  Library  extensions.  The  Chairman 
said  he  was  pleased  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  sanctioned  the  proposed  expenditure. 
At  the  recent  Local  Board  inquiry  an  unexpected 
opposition  sprang  up,  and  much  was  said  about 
the  state  of  the  town.  Distant  papers  had  also 
published  articles  referring  to  Bilston  as  a 
“ doomed  town,”  with  its  collieries  worked  or 
drowned  out  and  its  manufactories  closed,  but 
this  was  exaggeration.  Better  times  were  in 
store  for  the  town,  and  as  the  extensions  wore 
greatly  needed  the  sooner  they  were  commenced 
the  better  it  would  be. 

Dudley. — On  the  23rd  ult.  the  new  Corpora- 
tion baths  ereoted  at  Dudley  were  opened  by  the 
mayor.  Alderman  W.  North,  the  ex-mayor, 
gave  a detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee,  who  had  had  the  under- 
taking in  hand.  In  the  conrse  of  his  remarks 
he  stated  that  the  contract  for  the  building  was 
a little  over  4,0001.,  the  machinery  would  cost 
about  1,5001.,  the  land  was  purchased  for  6001., 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  would  be 
completed  for  7,8001.  or  8,0001.  The  Mayor 
having  referred  at  some  length  to  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  daring  the  last  thirty 
years  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  people, 
amongst  whioh  stood  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
Act,  declared  the  baths  opened.  The  baths  are 
built  of  red  brick,  the  front  elevation  being  re- 
lieved by  mouldings  of  a corresponding  colour. 
There  are  three  entrances  leading  directly  to  the 
private  baths,  sixteen  in  number  j four  first- 
class  for  ladies,  and  six  first  and  six  second-class 
for  gentlemen.  The  swimming-bath  is  104  ft. 
long  in  its  total  length,  but  it  will  be  divided  to 
afford  accommodation  for  first  and  second  class 
bathers.  The  breadth  is  30  ft.  and  the  depth 
ranges  from  3 ft.  6 in.  to  5 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  bath 
is  capable  of  holding  88,000  gallons  of  water. 
The  machinery  is  fixed  in  the  rear  of  the  baths, 
and  includes  a Davey’s  patent  differential  engine 
of  nominally  40-horse  power.  Two  Lancashire 
boilers,  20  ft.  by  6 ft.  6 in.,  generate  the  steam 
both  for  the  pumping-engine  and  for  heating  the 
water  in  the  swimming-baths.  The  exhaust 
steam  is  conveyed  to  a Berryman’s  water-heater, 
whence  it  is  forced  by  Pearn’s  quadruple-acting 
pump  into  the  boilers  and  to  supply  the  private 
baths.  An  iron  tank  has  been  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  engine-house  for  holding  a supply  of 
water  in  case  of  any  accident  to  the  machinery. 
The  pumps,  which  are  particularly  adapted  for 
the  work,  are  fixed  in  a shaft  120  yards  deep, 
from  which  the  supply  of  water  for  the  baths  is 
taken.  Messrs.  Davies  & Middleton  are  the 
architects,  and  Messrs.  Holland  & Son  the 
builders.  The  machinery  was  selected  and  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  C.E. 


WESTMINSTER  OFFICES  COMPETITION. 

We  understand  that  the  referee,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  has  made  his  report  upon  the  designs 
submitted,  and  that  it  is  now  being  printed,  in 
order  to  be  dealt  with  at  a special  vestry  meet- 
ing to  be  held  next  week. 


Survey  or  ships. — At  a meeting  of  the  Alder- 
shott  Local  Board  of  Health,  held  on  the  10th 
ult.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Coulson  was  unanimously  elected 
surveyor  out  of  108  candidates. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  4,  1680. 


“FOOTINGS  ON  ANOTHER  MAN'S  LAND.” 

The  brief  note  which  we  appended  to  a 
letter  under  this  heading  seems  to  have  sur- 
prised a number  of  persons,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived letters  fi'om  several  solicitors,  amongst 
others,  calling  on  us  to  justify  the  assertion 
wo  made.  The  following  will  serve  to  represent 
what  they  say  : — 

“ Sir, — In  the  Builder  of  August  21st,  page 
249,  appears  a letter,  headed  ‘ Footings  on 
another  Man’s  Land.’  You  append  a note  at 
foot  saying  Building  Bills  have  been  before 
Parliament  giving  right  to  place  footings  on  an 
adjoining  owner’s  ground.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  when  these  bills  or  acts  were  passed 
and  where  I can  obtain  a copy  ? because  there  is 
hardly  a w!eek  passes  that  I have  not  disputes 
brought  to  me  as  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
footings,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  I say  that  ac- 
cording to  common  law  no  man  has  a right  to 
place  a single  brick  on  the  adjoining  property 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Henry  W.  MicnELL.” 

We  said  nothing  about  “ Acts  ” or  Bills  passed. 
What  we  said  was,  “ Building  Bills  which  have 
been  brought  before  Parliament  have  con. 
tained  a olause  giving  right  to  a building  owner 
to  place  footings  on  adjoining  owner’s  ground.” 
The  Bill  to  which  we  more  immediately  referred 
was  that  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed  20th  March,  1874. 

Part  4,  Clause  24,  sets  forth  how,  where 
grounds  of  different  owners  adjoin  and  are  un- 
built on  at  the  line  of  junotion,  and  the  owner 
of  one  piece  of  ground  is  about  to  build  there- 
on, he  is  to  proceed  ; and  thus  concludes  : — 

“ Where  in  either  of  the  eases  aforesaid  the  building- 
owner  proceeds  to  build  an  external  wall  on  his  own 
ground,  he  shall  have  a right  at  his  own  expense  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  service  of 
the  notice,  to  place  on  the  ground,  of  the  adjoining  owner 
the  projecting  footings  of  the  external  wall  with  concrete  or 
other  solid  substructure  thereunder,  making  compensation 
to  the  adjoining  owner  or  occupier  for  auy  damage  occa- 
sioned thereby.” 

This  Bill  never  became  an  Act. 

We  might  have  gone  farther  than  we  did  in 
our  note,  and  said  that  at  one  time  it  was  the 
law  of  the  land  that  a building  owner  might 
place  his  footings  on  the  adjoining  owner’s 
property  without  his  consent.  For  the  benefit 
of  our  legal  friendB,  some  of  whom  seem  a little 
behindhand  in  this  matter,  we  will  make  this 
clear. 

The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  7th  and  8th 
Vic.,  cap.  Ixxxiv.,  sec.  xxxviii.  says, — 

“And  be  it  enacted,  with  regard  to  walls,  so  far  a9 
relates  to  the  building  thereof  on  vacant  ground  at  the  line 
of  junction  of  premises  belonging  to  different  owners  or  in 
different  occupations.  That  one  month  before  the  owner 
of  any  piece  of  vacant  ground,  or  ground  not  hitherto 
built  upon,  shall  build  any  building  adjoining  to  another 
piece  of  vacant  ground,  or  ground  not  hitherto  built  upon, 
or  build  a fence-wall  for  such  piece  of  ground,  it  shall  be 
his  duty,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to  give  to  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  such  adjoining  vacant  ground  a notice,  which 
must  be  in  writing,  and  must  set  forth  his  desire  to  build 
a party-wall  or  party-fence- wall,  and  describe  the  thick- 
nesses and  dimensions  of  such  desired  party-wall  or  party - 
fence-wsll,  a cording  to  the  form  (No.  16)  in  the  schedule 
of  notices-,  or  to  the  like  effect ; and  that  if  within  such 
period  oi  one  month  such  adjoining  owner  shall  signify  his 
consent  in  writing,  then  the  same  must  be  built  partly  on 
the  ground  of  one  of  the  said  owners  or  occupiers,  and 
partly  on  the  ground  of  the  other  owner,  and  such  last- 
mentioned  part  is  to  be  paid  for  as  is  hereinafter  directed 
by  such  other  owner  or  occupier  ; but  if  he  do  not  signify 
such  consent,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  building 
owner;  o build  an  external  wall  for  such  building,  and 
fence-wall  for  such  ground,  entirely  upon  his  own  ground 
except  as  to  the  footings  of  any  such  wall." 

We  may  therefore  repeat  what  we  originally 
said,  and  with  an  addition,  — Building  Bills 
which  have  been  brought  before  Parliament  have 
contained  a clause  giving  right  to  a building 
owner  to  place  footings  on  adjoining  owner’s 
ground  ; and  at  one  time,  viz.,  till  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  7th  and  8th  of  Victoria,  cap.  Ixxxiv., 
this  was  the  law  in  London. 


English  Cholera  in  Sandbach,  Cheshire. 

Whether  the  catise  be  the  impure  condition  of 
the  water  in  the  town  and  the  district,  or 
•whether,  as  alleged  by  Dr.  Davies,  it  is  the 
result  of  neglect  in  the  removal  of  nightsoil, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  and  around  Sandbach, 
the  Warrington  Guardian  says,  the  epidemic! 
which  was  reported  in  its  columns  a few  weeks 
ago,  has  not  abated  in  any  degree.  The  Local 
Board,  it  is  stated,  seem  fully  alive  to  the 
urgency  of  providing  an  adequate  and  purer 
water  supply,  and  have  in  view  a scheme  that 
will  furnish  Sandbach  with  all  the  blessings  of 
a full  and  pure  supply  of  water. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION. 

Kidderminster. — At  the  last  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  Kidderminster  Town  Council  a dis- 
cussion took  place  with  reference  to  a plan  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  for  draining  the 
Sewage  Farm. — Mr.  H.  Dixon,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Drainage  and  Waterworks  Committee,  read 
his  report,  which  stated  that  subsequent  to 
the  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Town  Council 
to  the  Sewage  Farm,  Mr.  Pritchard,  at  their 
suggestion,  prepared  and  sent  in  a modified 
scheme  and  plan  for  the  drainage  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  sewage,  which  could  be  carried  out 
for  a sum  varying  from  2,500Z.  to  2,8001.  It 
was  resolved  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Warwiclc. — On  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  Thornhill 
Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  a public  inquiry 
respecting  an  application  by  the  Warwick  Town 
Council  for  the  Board’s  official  sanction  to  a loan 
of  2,5001.  The  Town  Clerk  explained  that  the 
money  was  required  for  the  sewage  farm,  the 
management  of  which  had  recently  reverted  to 
the  conncil.  There  was  no  opposition. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

A Town  Burned  Down. — Eureka,  a mining 
town  of  Nevada,  was  almost  entirely  burnt 
down  on  the  17th  ult.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$1,000,000.  This  fire,  following  closely  upon 
the  severe  fire  which  occurred  last  year,  has 
considerably  discouraged  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  scarcely  finished  their  rebuilding. 

A Big  Blast. — A big  blast  at  the  Blue  Tent 
diggings  was  fired  off  on  July  2.  The  charge 
consisted  of  1,642  kegs  of  powder,  at  25  lb.  to 
the  keg,  making  in  all  38,5501b.  The  firing  was 
done  by  electricity.  The  result  was  very  success- 
ful. The  bank,  whioh  is  238  ft.  perpendicular, 
was  torn  away  for  about  150  ft.  back,  and 
200  ft.  wide.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
largest  piece  of  ground  torn  from  its  foundation 
in  one  blast  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
California. 

Elevated  Railway  for  Chicago. — The  Metro- 
politan Elevated  Railway  Company  of  Chicago, 
with  a capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  has  been 
licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

American  Locomotives. — Advices  from  New 
York  state  that  a large  new  locomotive,  con- 
structed by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  to 
be  rnn  on  the  Bound  Brook  branch  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  railroad,  and  which  has 
since  the  suspension  of  that  company  remained 
in  the  possession  of  its  builders,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  F.  W.  Eames,  of  Watertown,  New 
York,  for  brake  trials  and  tests  in  England.  It 
was  to  be  fitted  with  the  Eames  duplex  auto- 
matic vacuum  brake  and  shipped  to  London. 
Mr.  Eames  proposes,  while  showing  the  action  of 
the  Eames  brake  on  railway  trains  at  the  highest 
speed  which  it  is  possible  to  attain,  at  the  same 
time  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  rela- 
tive superiority  of  American  and  English  loco- 
motivos. 

Proposed  Colony  of  English  Workmen. — It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.,  will, 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  lay  the 
foundation  of  a new  town  in  East  Tennessee, 
where  a colony  for  English  workmen  is  to  be 
established.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  the  soil 
rich  in  minerals.  An  American  paper  suggests 
that  it  be  called  “Tombrown.” 

A Wonderful  Gas-Well. — An  occasional  corre- 
spondent of  the  Globe,  writing  from  Sheffield, 
YVarren  County,  Penn.,  U.S.,  Bays: — The  most 
wonderful  part  of  Sheffield  is  a natural  gas-well. 
The  gas  from  this  well  is  used  in  the  furnace  of 
the  tannery  of  Horton,  Crary,  & Co.,  and  runs 
the  machinery ; it  also  lights  all  the  houses  in 
the  town,  being  brought  in  iron  pipes  two  miles 
from  the  well.  It  was  discovered  in  boring  for 
petroleum.  Escape  pipes  have  been  rnn  np  to 
a height  of  some  20  ft.,  and  the  huge  flames 
from  these  pipes  flare  away  day  and  night,  and 
have  done  so  for  the  last  five  years.  The  daily 
amount  given  off  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  ft. 
The  gas  was  found  at  a depth  of  1,350  ft.,  and 
blew  all  the  boring  machinery  out  of  the  well. 
The  pressure  is  so  great  when  turned  full  on 
that  the  gas  blows  itself  out.  The  smell  is  not 
the  same  as  coal-gas,  but  more  like  petroleum. 
There  is  little  doubt  this  gas- vein  is  on  the  edge 
of  a petroleum  field,  or  more  probably  all  the 
land  near  is  underlaid  with  it.  The  amount  has 
not  been  found  to  lessen  nor  the  pressure 
diminish  in  the  whole  five  years. 

New  Colleges  and  Schools. — The  executors  of 


the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart  have  appropriated  : 
sums,  which  will  probably  amount  in  the  aggre-  \ 
gate  to  $3,000,000,  to  the  establishment  at 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  of  a college  for  th»  = 
education  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  at  a 
charge  of  less  than  $100  a year,  including 
travelling  expenses  from  New  York  or  Brook-  •; 
lyn.  The  first  building,  nearly  complete,  will  It 
accommodate  500  students.  Two  other  buildings  :i 
of  equal  dimensions  will  be  erected  beside  it.  A 1 
building,  to  accommodate  300  young  women, 
occupying  25  acres,  with  annexes  and  surround-  -i 
ing  grounds,  will  also  be  completed  very  soon. 

A divinity-school,  to  educate  young  men  for  the  : 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  will  also  be  : 
established  in  Garden  City. 


CONTINENTAL  ITEMS. 

Observatory  on  Mount  Etna.  — Professor  !| 
Silvestri,  of  Catania,  says  that  in  a short  time 
the  Observatory  on  Etna  will  be  an  accom-  ■ 
plished  fact.  The  Italian  Government  contri-  •) 
butes  half  of  the  expenses,  the  Province  of  E 
Catania  a fourth,  and  the  Commune  of  Catania  i; 
the  remaining  fourth.  The  object  of  the  : 
Observatory  is  the  study  of  vulcanology,  and  1 
therefore  it  has  been  built  at  the  base  of  the  : 
central  cone,  exactly  on  the  former  site  of  the-  i 
well-known  refuge  called  the  “ Casa  degli  i 
Inglesi.” 

The  Vieille  Montague  Zinc  Mines. — The  general  1 
production  of  the  Yieille  Montagne  Company’s  ;; 
zinc  mines  last  year  was  65,839  tons,  as  com-  ■ 
pared  with  75,955  tons  in  1878.  The  production  i 
of  galena  effected  by  the  company  also  declined  1 
to  5,907  tonB  last  year,  as  compared  with  6,499  ) 
tons  in  1878.  The  reduction  in  the  production  l 
indicated  by  these  figures  was  effected  volun-  -l 
tarily  by  the  Sardinian  and  Algerian  agencies, 
as  in  consequence  of  the  low  strength  of  the  ; 
minerals  obtained  in  those  countries,  and  the  ’[ 
difficulties  attending  their  working,  they  do  nob  3 
yield  any  profit  when  prices  fall  below  a certain  if 
point. 

Communication  with  Belgium. — Sir  Edward  li 
Watkin,  Sir  Henry  Tufton,  Mr.  Myles  Fenton, 
and  Mr.  Abernethy,  C.E.,  of  the  South-Eastern  : 
Railway,  have  had  an  audience  with  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  in  reference  to  the  construction  i 
of  additional  ports  and  harbours  on  the  Medway  i 
and  the  Belgian  coast,  and  the  establishment  of  E 
a fast  and  commodious  line  of  steamers  between  ) 
the  two  countries. 

Fire  in  St.  Petersburg . — What  is  described  as  3 
the  most  extensive  fire  that  has  occurred  in.  i 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  last  seventeen  years  took  • 
place  on  the  16th  ult.,  in  the  Ligofka  quarter,  .f 
More  than  twenty  buildings  were  destroyed. 

A large  Lathe. — What  is  stated  to  be  the  )f 
largest  lathe,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  >[ 
world,  has  just  been  erected  at  the  St.  Chamond:  1 
Steel  Works,  in  the  Department  of  the  Loire.  .1 
It  is  destined  for  the  turning  of  100-ton  guns,  ,i 
and  was  supplied  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  & 
Co.,  of  Manchester. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Liverpool. — The  Bill  to  enable  the  authorities  )i 
of  Liverpool  to  take  a supply  of  water  from  the  ;t 
Severn  has  received  the  Royal  Assent,  and  on  n 
the  9th  ult.  the  Town  Council  resolved  to  pro-  -I 
ceed  at  once  with  the  first  section  of  the  works.  .1 
It  is  expected  that  the  whole  scheme  will  be  jf 
carried  out  in  five  years,  and  will  secure  an  it 
additional  supply  of  13,000,000  gallons  of  water  cl 
per  day  for  Liverpool.  Mr.  Wilson,  chairman  l 
of  the  Water  Committee,  remarked  that  the  Bill  11 
provided  for  Liverpool  a minimum  quantity  of  f 
forty  gallons  daily  per  head,  and  it  enabled  the  3! 
corporation  to  sell  water  to  their  neighbours  at  bj 
a fair  price.  What,  however,  was  of  great  im-  -l 
portance  was  that  the  corporation  had  power  ?| 
ultimately  to  retain  the  whole  water  supply,  the  : 
condition  being  that  five  years’  notice  to  discon-  • 
tinue  can  be  given  when  only  thirty  gallons  per  ci 
head  are  available  for  increased  population.  The  31 
only  payments  to  which  the  corporation  were  :: 
committed  were  to  the  various  interests  on  the  :■ 
Severn,  30,5001.,  and  to  other  petitioners  for  tl 
legal  expenses  some  1,4001.  The  engineers  had  1. 
confidence  that  the  estimates  submitted  to  the  : 
council  would  be  ample  to  carry  out  the  work. 
They  would  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  1 
25,0001.,  owing  to  the  additional  height  of  the  :1 
embankment  at  the  Yyrnwy  necessary  to  meet  t 
the  increased  compensation  water  to  be  given 
to  the  Severn.  No  amount  had  been  included  :i 
in  the  engineer’s  estimate  for  the  purchase  of 
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J the  watershed,  but  about  8,000  acres  had  been 
i acquired  for  61,000Z. : and  if  the  remainder  of 
:!  the  shed  round  the  lake  could  be  bought  it 
would  insure  the  absolute  purity  of  the  water 
I for  all  time.  Manchester  had  wisely  acquired 
I the  watershed  at  Thirlmere,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  the  same  thing  would  be  done  by  Liver- 
pool at  Yyrnwy. 

Llandudno. — The  new  Llandudno  Waterworks, 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  a short  time 
since,  draw  their  supply  from  two  lakes,  Dnlyn 
■ and  Melynllyn,  having  an  acreage  of  32  and  18 
a acres  respectively,  in  the  Snowdonian  range, 
( and  distant  from  Llandudno  about  fifteen  miles. 
1 The  report  of  Professor  Frankland  respecting 
1 the  Dulyn  water  says,  “For  the  supply  of  a 
j town  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  celebrated  Loch 
Katrine  water.”  The  lake  being  1,700  ft.  above 
the  average  level  of  the  town  of  Llandudno, 
there  is  no  apprehension  as  to  the  flow  by  gravi- 
tation. The  second  lake  (Melynllyn)  is  seoured 
mainly  for  supplying  the  compensation-water 
stipulated  in  the  Act  of  1876.  The  first  four 
miles  of  pipes  from  Dulyn  to  the  service-reser- 
voir are  15  in.  in  diameter,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  valley  crossings,  are  of  earthenware  pipes. 
These  are  laid  at  easy  gradients,  and  are  not 
under  pressure.  The  valley  crossings  are  pro- 
vided with  wash-out  branches  and  valves.  Man- 
holes and  ventilators  are  provided  at  suitable 
points  for  examination  and  ventilation.  The 
15-in.  conduit-pipes  are  capable  of  delivering 
a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  supply  the 
maximum  summer  population  of  Llandudno  when 
it  is  double  the  present  number  of  12,000.  The 
pipe-line  from  the  service-reservoir  to  the  town 
of  Llandudno  is  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  the 
pipes  are  9 in.  in  diameter.  These  are  laid  in 
duplicate  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Conway, 
with  valve  arrangements  to  use  either  of  the 
two  lines  at  will.  The  whole  system  is  provided 
with  sluice,  air,  and  wash-out  valves  at  appro- 
priate places.  The  soheme  authorised  by  the 
Act  of  1876  included  two  service-reservoirs,  one 
at  Llwyngwaew,  four  miles  from  the  lakes,  and 
the  other  at  Bryn  Gosol,  about  two  miles  from 
Llandudno  ; but  for  the  present  it  is  considered 
that  the  existing  service-reservoirs  in  the  town 
are  sufficient,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  proposed  reservoir  at  Bryn  Gosol  is 
saved.  The  service-reBervoir  at  Llwyngwaew  is 
535  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  con- 
structed of  brickwork,  backed  with  concrete. 
The  earthenware  conduit  terminates,  and  the 
pipe-line  commences  there.  There  is  a by-pass 
arrangement,  so  that  water  can  flow  direct  from 
Dalyn  to  the  town,  while  the  reservoir  is  empty 
for  cleaning,  repairs,  or  otherwise.  The  total 
cost  of  the  works  when  completed,  including  the 
purchase  of  lands  and  easements,  is  estimated 
at  40,000Z.  Mr.  T.  T.  Marks,  C.E.,  engineer  to 
the  Llandudno  Improvement  Commissioners,  is 
the  author  of  the  scheme. 

South  Staffordshire. — New  works  belonging 
to  the  South  Staffordshire  Waterworks  Company 
have  been  inaugurated.  In  consequence  of 
applications  for  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  the  attention  of 
the  directors  was  in  1873  directed  to  the  water 
which  was  being  liberated  in  such  abundance 
j by  the  trial  sinking  for  coal  by  the  Cannock 
and  Huntington  Colliery  Company  at  Huntington, 
and  the  water  was  reported  upon  so  favourably 
by  Dr.  Hill  that  in  the  summer  of  1874  the 
directors  decided  to  make  Huntington  the  site 
of  a new  pumping-station.  Dr.  Hill  subse- 
quently reported  still  more  favourably  of  the 
Hednesford  or  Rugel-y  water,  and  his  analyses 
were  at  a later  period  confirmed  by  Professor 
Voelcker ; whilst  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  colliery  companies  in  keeping  down  the 
water  in  their  sinkings,  and  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Ramsey,  justified  this  company  in  antici- 
pating an  abundant  supply.  A Bill  was  there- 
fore obtained  in  1875,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  erecting  two  pumping-Btations,  one  at 
Huntington,  and  the  other  about  three  miles 
and  a half  away,  on  the  side  of  the  main  road 
leading  from  Hednesford  to  Rugeley,  with  a 
capacious  reservoir  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  highest  hills  above  Hednesford.  The  Con- 
tracts  for  the  engine-houses  and  buildings  were 
taken  by  Messrs.  Trow,  of  Wednesbury;  that 
for  the  engines  by  Messrs.  James  Watt  & Co., 
of  Soho ; and  that  for  the  reservoir,  which  is 
known  as  the  Scout  House  Reservoir ; and  for 
the  laying  of  the  pipes  and  mains,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Walker,  of  Crewe.  These  stations  were 
completed  about  twelve  months  ago,  but  owing 
to  the  bad  weather  which  prevailed  last  year 
the  formal  inauguration  of  the  extension  works 


was  deferred  from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  post- 
poned until  this  year.  The  Huntington  pump- 
ing-station consists  of  a Gothic  building,  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Naden,  architect,  Birmingham, 
and  it  contains  two  powerful  single  - aotion 
Cornish  engines  of  165-horse  power  nominal, 
working  up  to  perhaps  300-horse  power,  with  a 
well-pump  of  21%  in.  diameter,  and  a 10  ft. 
stroke,  the  quantity  of  water  raised  at  each 
lift  being  something  like  340  gallons.  Each 
engine  is  capable  of  raising  2%  million  gallons 
in  twenty-four  hours,  or  a total  of  five  millions 
from  this  station,  and  a like  quantity  can  be 
raised  from  the  one  at  Hednesford.  Leaving 
out  of  account  the  older  engines  at  Lichfield, 
which  can  raise  six  or  seven  million  gallons  a 
day,  this  yield  is  nearly  double  the  present  daily 
demand  upon  the  company’s  resources.  The 
water  is  pumped  direct  from  underground  springs 
in  the  conglomerate  or  pebble-bed  formation,  a 
subdivision  of  the  new  red  sandstone  rocks,  and 
is  carried  by  mains  to  Cannock,  where,  at  about 
the  centre  of  the  Market-place,  it  joins  the 
Bupply  sent  down  from  the  Hednesford  station, 
and  if  there  should  be  a demand  for  the  water, 
the  united  streams  flow  on  by  mains  altogether 
independent  of  the  old  system  along  the  high 
road  through  Bloxwich  to  Walsall  and  the  Black 
Country,  being  kept  distinct  from  the  Lichfield 
water  until  Wednesbury  is  reached.  The  surplus 
water  flows  back  from  the  point  of  junction  at 
Cannock  to  the  Scout  Hill  Reservoir.  The 
Hednesford  Station  is  in  arrangement  and  con- 
struction almost  a counterpart  of  the  other,  the 
engines  being  duplicates  of  those  at  Huntington ; 
and  here,  as  there,  cottages  of  picturesque 
dosign,  harmonising  with  the  pumping-houses, 
have  been  provided  as  residences  for  the  engi- 
neers and  their  families,  which,  paved  through- 
out, covers  sixteen  acres,  and  contains  when  full 
about  42,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  company 
has  now  spent  720.000Z.  on  the  works,  the  exten- 
sions under  notice,  with  some  minor  ones  else- 
where, having  absorbed  313,000Z.  The  late 
Mr.  J.  R.  McClean,  M.P.,  was  the  engineer. 

Littlehampton. — On  the  14th  ult.  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Norfolk  visited  Littlehampton, 
and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  water- 
tower,  in  connexion  with  the  extensive  new  water- 
works, which  are  in  process  of  completion.  The 
Local  Board,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
R.  B.  Grantham,  their  engineer,  have  bored  and 
excavated  till  they  have  obtained  a supply 
estimated  to  yield  168,000  gallons  per  day ; 
and,  Littlehampton  being  built  on  a dead  level, 
a tower  was  found  necessary  to  distribute  the 
water  over  the  district.  The  storage  capacity 
of  the  proposed  tower  will  be  80,000  gallons ; 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  works  is 
11,OOOZ. 

Dundallc. — A public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers 
of  Dundalk  was  held  on  the  19th  ult.  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  sanction  to  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  having  waterworks  constructed 
to  furnish  the  town  with  a supply  of  pure 
water,  the  sanitary  authorities  having  con- 
demned the  present  supply  as  inadequate  and 
impure.  It  was  understood  that  a committee 
of  six,  composed  of  the  largest  ratepayers  in 
the  town,  would  be  asked  to  assist  the  Town 
Commissioners  in  carrying  the  matter  into 
execution. 

Evesham. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Evesham  Town  Council,  a few  days  ago,  the 
Sanitary  Committee  reported  that  the  scheme 
of  a supply  from  the  property  of  Colonel  Davies, 
of  Elmley  Castle,  could  not  possibly  be  enter- 
tained, the  engineer  to  that  gentleman  having 
sent  in  conditions  which  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable,— requiring,  among  other  things,  that  the 
villages  of  Elmley  Castle,  Netherton,  &c.,  should 
be  supplied  at  cost  price,  the  Corporation  laying 
down  pipes,  and  also  that  Colonel  Davies  should 
have  a right  of  supply  for  ornamental  purposes  ; 
and  farther,  if  the  supply  should  fail,  or  other 
necessity  for  the  abandonment  of  the  work 
should  arise,  the  whole  of  the  plant  should 
remain  upon  the  estate.  These  conditions, 
Councillor  New  said,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
them  to  look  out  for  another  scheme.  The 
Sanitary  Committee  were  deputed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  a scheme  for  taking  a supply 
from  the  Avon.  The  cost  of  such  a scheme 
was  estimated  at  16,OOOZ. 


Telephony. — The  authorities  at  Newcastle 
have  agreed  to  allow  the  United  Telephone 
Companies  to  lay  underground  wires  for  tele- 
phonic purposes. 


LONDON  WATER-SUPPLY. 

Sik, — Perhaps  you  will  pardon  my  addressing 
a letter  attempting  to  introduce  a suggestion  on 
so  important  a matter  as  that  of  the  London  water- 
supply.  Taking  it  that  there  will  be  no  dissen- 
tients to  the  holding  of  the  Select  Committee 
that  “ the  supply  of  water  to  the  Metropolis 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  6ome 
public  body  which  shall  represent  the  interest 
and  command  the  confidence  of  the  water  con- 
sumers,” I think  this  might  be  attained  with- 
out the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  supply 
from  one  gigantic  source,  and  without  the 
removal  of  the  existing  companies,  by  a method 
of  subsidising  these  companies  from  a new 
source  or  new  sources  of  supply.  According  to 
this  method,  the  body  of  control  would  bring  in 
fresh  supplies  of  water  and  deliver  them  to  the 
companies  to  be  distributed  by  them,  and  would 
also  introduce  water  where  they  could  not 
readily  do  so.  The  companies  have  the  means 
of  distributing  to  a large  extent,  and  could 
increase  their  distributing  facilities  to  suit  the 
public  demand.  Were  they  supplied  abundantly, 
and  a copious  filling  in  where  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  any  square  of  the  area  made,  the 
Metropolis  would  be  well  provided  with  water. 
How  many  million  gallons  above  their  present 
run  each  company  would  require,  what  additional 
mains  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  whole 
circle  of  supply  complete  and  ample,  and  how 
much  each  company  would  have  to  pay  for 
this  assistance,  would  have  to  be  regulated  from 
the  statistics  and  the  plans  of  the  city.  A word 
might  also  have  to  be  spoken  by  Parliament 
with  regard  to  the  maximum  rate  at  which  the 
commonalty  should  be  supplied  with  a certain 
minimum  of  water,  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
bore  of  the  tap  through  which  it  flowed.  Where 
a large  supply  of  water  is  required  it  must  be 
paid  for  always  accordingly.  W.  Y.  B. 

P.S. — In  Glasgow,  when  the  Loch  Katrine 
water  was  introduced,  all  the  machinery  for 
bringing  water  from  the  river  Clyde  was 
removed.  The  corporation  now  find  it  requisite 
to  restore  the  machinery  for  pumping  from  the 
Clyde.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  make  a 
clean  sweep.  


PITCH-PINE  : WOOD  FOR  WINDOW-CILLS, 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ Pinus  ” desires 
further  information  about  pitch-pine  than  has 
already  been  given  by  “ A Civil  Engineer.”  The 
following  is  at  your  service. 

When  I first  used  pitch-pine  I formed  a similar 
opinion  as  to  its  capabilities  to  that  of  “ Pinus,” 
but  after  a few  years  I found,  on  taking  out 
some  apsh-frames  which  were  but  lately  in- 
serted the  building,  that  the  cills  were  quit© 
decayed,  and  also  that  the  paint  had  not  adhered 
to  them  as  it  had  to  the  other  portions  of  th© 
frames.  I have  since  had  to  use  it  for  cills, 
when  specified,  but  am  so  dissatisfied  with  its- 
behaviour  that  I have  not  done  so  of  my  own 
acoord  for  many  years,  considering  Memel,  or 
what  we  call  Petersburg  red  deal,  to  be  much 
more  durable.  Some  kinds  of  imported  oak 
(American  red,  for  instance)  I have  found  to 
be  less  durable  than  the  red  deal,  though  from 
the  scarcity  of  English  oak  imported  timber 
has  frequently  to  be  used  for  cills.  An  experi- 
ence of  forty  years  has  caused  me  to  form  a 
similar  opinion  to  that  of  “A  Civil  Engineer” 
as  to  pitch-pine, — its  liability  to  decay  quickly 
when  exposed  to  damp,  its  tendency  to  twist 
in  framing,  and  to  Bhrink  in  all,  or  nearly  all,, 
situations  when  used  in  any  but  narrow  widths. 
It  is  also  inferior  to  Memel  when  exposed  to 
transverse  strains,  as  it  Bnaps  short  with  but 
little  warning  when  overweighted  ; whilst  Memel 
deflects  considerably  before  breaking,  and  itf* 
fracture  is  not  so  short  as  pitch-pine. 

An  Old  Carpenter. 


Sir, — I have  been  requested  to  give  my  ex- 
perience of  the  different  woods  available  and 
suitable  for  the  cills  of  window-frames. 

I prefer  to  class  them  as  I consider  they  stand, 
viz.,  oak,  ohestnut,  pitch-pine,  Dantzic,  and 
Memel  fir.  Oak  is,  doubtless,  the  most  durable, 
but  as  it  would  be  too  expensive  a matter  to  con- 
Btruot  frames  entirely  of  this  material  generally, 
and  fir  being  the  class  of  wood  well-adapted  t© 
the  upper  portion  of  frames,  and,  beside  being 
the  cheapest  article,  is  not  so  subjeot  to  warp, 
some  suitable  wood  should  be  chosen  for  the 
cill.  From  my  experience  of  the  effects  of  oak 
on  fir,  when  both  are  framed  together,  and  th© 
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oak  has  the  slightest  chance  of  imbibing 
moisture,  and  of  thus  imparting  its  tannin  to  the 
fir,  I should  by  no  means  use  it  for  window-cills ; 
but  for  door-cills,  it  is  quite  another  matter,  for 
the  wear  of  the  cill  will  bring  about  an  equal 
necessity  for  a new  cill,  and,  partially  from 
decay,  new  posts.  Chestnut,  well  seasoned,  would 
be  decidedly  preferable  to  oak  for  window-cills, 
being  less  likely  to  warp,  less  detrimental  to  fir, 
and  if  kept  fairly  free  from  wet,  a most  durable 
wood.  But  when  we  find  that  with  our  hard 
wood  (I  mean  of  English  growth)  fir  is  some- 
what out  of  place,  and  fir  being  the  material 
most  used,  both  for  its  cheapness,  abundance, 
and  ease  of  working,  we  should  try  and  find  a 
wood  which  will  by  its  nature  agree  with  fir, 
and  yet  by  its  inherent  strength  and  quality 
resist  unnecessary  wet,  and  these,  it  seems  to 
me  unite  in  pitch-pine.  This  wood  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  given  to  us  by  a wise  Providence, 
not  to  be  wasted,  but  to  be  wisely  and  judiciously 
used.  I have  used  it  for  fifteen  years,  when  I 
could  persuade  architects  to  allow  me,  and  can 
bear  witness  to  its  quality;  for  what  is  most 
destructive  to  many  other  woods  is  simply  a 
necessity  to  this, — I mean  dampness,  or,  rather, 
wetness, — and  that  which  Baltic  fir  most  needs 
pitch-pine  is  most  ready  to  part  with,  viz.,  resin, 
and  thus  a balance  of  supply  and  demand  is 
kept  up,  and  the  work  is  preserved  ; but  I think 
we  ought  by  no  means  to  despise  either  Dantzic 
■or  Memel  fir  for  window-cills.  Both  classes  of 
wood  contain  strong  resinous  qualities,  and  this 
fits  them  admirably  for  window-cills,  or  cills  of 
heavy  wood  structures ; but  if  I were  called 
upon  to  decide  in  this  matter,  I should  choose 
pitch-pine,  both  for  its  cheapness  and  durability, 
and  also  for  its  natural  agreement  with  the 
poorer  qualities  of  fir.  But  I hope  that  I shall 
not  be  understood  to  be  an  advocate  for  pitch- 
pine  for  all  constructive  purposes.  Let  it  be 
plainly  understood  that  this  wood  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  feeding  either  with  oil  or 
water;  and  if  neither  of  these  is  supplied,  and 
especially  if  fresh  air  is  withheld  from  it,  it  will 
live  upon  itself,  and,  I Bhould  think,  rapidly 
decay ; and  here  I may  remark  that  if  architects 
would  so  arrange  the  ends  of  heavy  timbers 
that  free  ventilation  is  allowed  all  round,  they 
would  save  the  annoyance  of  finding  heavy 
floors  subsiding,  and  main  timbers  rapidly 
decaying.  W.  B.  F. 


Sir. — As  a result  of  eight  years’  experience  in  the 
■building  trade  in  America,  I hare  found  that  pitch-pine, 
Mhen  used  in  external  work,  will  last  but  few  years. 
Ye-Uow  pine,  or,  as  it  is  called  there,  white  pine,  is  almost 
universally  used  for  window-cills  and  all  work  exposed  to 
the  weather, — of  course,  being  kept  well  painted.  Pitch- 
pine  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  cheaper  than  other 
varieties,  is  used  for  flooring  and  bearing  timber,  as  joists, 
rafters,  &o.  Saml.  Bland. 


Sib,— Twenty  years  ago  I bought  my  first  dry  pitch-pine 
plank,  and  it  had  gone  rotten  at  the  end  while  standing  to 
dry.  Since  then  I have  bought  many  thousands,  but 
if  ever  I buy  them  dry,  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  some 
rotten  on  the  face,  where  they  have  been  piled  without 
slips  between.  I believe  any  timber-merchant  who  deals 
in  it  will  verify  this  ; nud  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  always 
stored  under  cover  is  another  proof  of  its  being  unfitted 
for  outdoor  work. 

One  of  your  correspondents  speaks  of  the  large  amount 
of  resin,  &c.,  it  contains,  as  being  proof  of  its  endorme 
qualities ; but  if  this  is  so,  how  comes  it  that  the  best 
methods  of  preserving  timber  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
forcing  out  the  natural  juices,  and  filling  the  pores  with 
■tar,  creosote,  &c.  ? G.  M.  H 


RAILWAY  CATASTROPHES  AND 
WORKMEN’S  EDUCATION. 

SfR, — In  your  issue  of  Aug.  21  (p.  225), 
under  this  heading,  you  again  call  attention  to 
the  necessity  there  is  for  extension  in  the 
technical  or  practical  education  of  working  men 
by  means  of  text-books  for  each  trade. 

I was  about  to  address  the  engineering  papers 
in  connexion  with  the  two  recent  railway  acci- 
dents, and  to  specially  mention  what  I may  be 
allowed  to  say  here. 

While  in  charge  of  an  Eastern  Colonial  line  of 
railway,  I caused  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  responsible  working  man,  i.e.,  those  in 
charge  of  a gang  of  repairers,  a tabulated  form, 
showing  position,  radius,  super-elevation  for 
outer  rail,  gauge  of  different  curves,  inclination 
of  road,  &c.,  with  speoial  instructions  as  to 
lifting,  packing,  strengthening,  &c.,  during 
traffic.  I also  gave  them  instructions  on  the 
ground  on  my  regular  visits  to  each  gang, — 
visits  being  by  walking,  and  not  by  flying  paBt 
on  a trolley,  or  upon  an  engine,  or  in  a van. 
Each  bridge  was  specially  cared  for  much 
after  the  same  way. 

With  regard  to  the  drivers,  the  only  infor- 


mation they  have  about  the  road  is  that  of 
the  inclination  which  is  painted  by  the  road- 
side, and  seldom  noticed  after  the  first  few  runs. 

Engine-drivers  as  well  as  repairers  ought  to 
have  every  information  possible  in  their  posses- 
sion regarding  the  construction  of  the  road,  and 
the  latter  ought  to  be  visited  oftener,  and  in 
very  different  manner  from  the  present,  by  their 
immediate  superiors.  In  my  opinion  more  know- 
ledge of  the  way  of  keeping  the  road  in  repair 
would  have  prevented  both  accidents  alluded  to. 

Jas.  Douglass. 


SERPENTINE. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  notice  of  business 
premises  in  jour  paper  of  the  31st  of  July  last, 
we  shall  be  glad  if  yon  will  permit  us  to  state 
that  the  information  you  received  on  the  pre- 
mises, that  the  columns  and  pilasters  referred 
to  were  of  Devonshire  marble,  is  not  precisely 
correct.  They  were  supplied  from  the  Ser- 
pentine Quarries  at  Poltesco,  near  the  Lizard. 

Clark  & Co., 

Contractors  for  the  Shop  Front. 


DRAINAGE  IN  TOTTENHAM  AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Srn,— I am  not  a constant  reader  of  the  Builder,  but  I 
was  very  glad  when  a friend  drew  my  attention  to  the  cor- 
respondence which  has  appeared  in  your  paper  on  the 
above  Bubject.  The  grievance  of  the  influx  of  sewage  and 
storm-water  in  times  of  heavy  rainfall  extends  as  far  as 
Enileld,  and  I regret  to  add  that  my  tenants  havo  been 
greatly  inconvenienced  thereby.  I can  fully  bear  out  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Brede  (whose  letter  you  published 
June  26),  who  states  that  every  storm  renders  the  lower 
part  of  the  houses  uninhabitable,  and  the  water  and  filth 
spoil  everything.  It  is  really  a very  heavy  loss  to  the 
owners  of  the  property  thus  inundated. 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  be  in  communication  with  Messrs. 
Smith,  Webber,  and  Brede,  who  have,  like  myself,  had 
correspondence  with  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  for  anv  advice  and  suggestion  on  the 
subject.  I hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  insert  this 
letter,  and  that  soon  we  may  have  the  names  of  other  suf- 
ferers.   H.  B.  P. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Whittle-le- Woods  (near  Chorley). — The  foun- 
dation-stone of  St.  John’s  Church  was  laid  by 
Colonel  Crosse,  of  Shaw  Hill,  on  the  31st  of  July. 
The  church  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
comprises  : nave,  82  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  6 in.  wide, 
and  45  ft.  high  ; south  aisle,  82  ft.  long  by  13  ft. 
6 in.  wide,  and  30  ft.  high  ; north  transept,  19  ft. 
9 in.  long  by  30  ft.  9 in.  wide,  the  roof  inter- 
cepting with  the  nave.  The  chancel  will  have 
an  octagonal  apse,  37  ft.  9 in.  by  25  ft.  by  32  ft., 
and  will  accommodate  a choir  of  forty.  The 
organ-chamber  will  be  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  30  ft. 
high,  and  the  vestry  under  the  tower  15  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  and  19  ft.  6 in.  high.  In  the  area  of  the 
church  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  572 
persons.  Adjoining  the  north  transept  a lofty 
tower  will  be  erected,  to  contain  a peal  of  eight 
bells.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the  tower 
will  be  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  90  ft.  high.  The 
belfry  and  portions  of  the  tower  above  the 
ringer’s  room  are  not  included  in  the  present 
contract.  The  nave  will  be  divided  from  the 
south  aisle  by  an  arcade  of  five  bays,  having 
pillars  with  enriched  carved  and  moulded  caps 
and  bases  and  moulded  arches.  All  the  roofs 
are  open,  with  curved  and  moulded  principals. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Myres,  Yeevers,  & Myres,  architects, 
Preston,  who  are  carrying  out  the  work.  The 
contractors  for  the  work  are  the  Victoria 
Timber  Company,  Chorley,  the  amount  of  their 
contract  being  5,4281.  Mr.  John  Bowen  is  acting 
as  clerk  of  works. 

Beverley. — Gn  the  3rd  ult.,  the  new  churoh 
erected  in  Holmechurch-lane,  Beverley,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  parish  church,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  building  has 
been  erected  under  the  will  of  the  late  Lord 
Wolverton  in  memory  of  his  son,  the  Hon. 
Richard  Riversdale  Glyn,  who  was  born  in  1831, 
and  died  in  1859  while  returning  from  India, 
where  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  forces  all 
through  the  Mutiny,  and  was  buried  at  Aden. 
The  Btyle  is  Geometrical,  or  Early  Decorated, 
and  the  tower  when  finished  will  have  a peal  of 
bells.  The  church  comprises  a nave  70  ft.  long 
by  23  ft.  wide  and  47  ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  a 
chancel  25  ft.  by  23  ft.  wide,  a porch,  organ- 
chamber,  and  choir-vestry  on  the  south  side. 
The  tower  is  19  ft.  square,  94  ft.  high,  and  rises 
at  the  south-west  angle.  The  building  is  erected 
of  Bradford  stone,  with  Whitby  Crag  Moor  stone 
dressings  to  the  window  tracery,  cills,  copings, 
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&c.  The  interior  of  the  walls  is  lined  with  red : 
stock  bricks.  Messrs.  Simpson  & Malone,  of( 
Hull,  and  Mr.  Elwell,  of  Beverley,  are  the  con- : 
tractors.  The  design  of  the  building  is  by  > 
Messrs.  Smith  & Brodrick,  architects,  Hull,  who  i 
have  superintended  the  erection  of  the  church,  b 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  a total  of  360  i 
persons. 

ErlestoTce. — A new  churoh  has  been  built  at  ij. 
Erlestoke.  It  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  has  been  > 
erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Street,  R.i.  On1 
plan  the  building  consists  of  a nave,  north  aisle,  t| 
chanoel,  south  transept,  vestry,  tower,  and  i| 
porch.  The  nave  measures  48  ft.  by  a little  l| 
over  21  ft.  wide,  and  the  chancel  is  26  ft.  by 
17  ft.  6 in., — making  a total  length  of  74  ft.  I 
The  height  of  the  tower  is  45  ft.  to  the  line  of  )j 
its  parapet,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a sharp-  a 
pitched  roof.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  generally  j 
are  covered  in  with  plain  red  tiles,  made  by  Mr.  i| 
Box,  of  Market  Lavington,  surmounted  by  crest-  tt. 
ings,  by  Cooper,  of  Maidenhead.  The  building  ji 
is  built  of  Box  Ground  stone  throughout, — ; 
not  only  in  the  dressings  but  the  walling  as  i 
well, — all  the  Box  stone,  after  being  faced  up,  d 
is  left  “ batted  ” from  the  tool ; and  in  no  in- 1 
stance  is  it  “ dragged  ” or  rasped  up  to  an  i 
affected  smooth  surface,  as  is  the  usual  treat-  tf 
ment  in  “soft”  stone  masonry.  The  interior  is 
walls,  like  those  outside,  are  all  of  solid  Box  d 
Ground  stone,  tooled  over.  The  roofs  through-  ij 
out, — with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  organ-  ij 
chamber  and  north  aisle,  which  is  flat  panelled,  31 
divided  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  moulded  c 
ribs, — are  open,  and  of  Memel  fir.  The  nave  ! 
roof  is  divided  into  four  bays,  with  moulded 
and  carved  and  embattled  bracketted  hammer  i 
beams,  supporting  principals  with  curved  braces  ij 
and  purlins.  The  principals  rest  upon  stone  ij 
corbels.  The  chancel  roof  is  divided  into  four  n 
smaller  bays;  the  principals  with  their  curved:) 
ribs  abutting  on  to  the  wall  plates.  There  is  a i 
rise  of  five  steps  from  the  chancel  to  the  altar.  i; 
The  chancel  floors  are  laid  with  Godwin’s  en-c; 
caustic  tiles  of  ornamental  design.  The  steps)* 
are  of  polished  Pennant  stone,  with  tiled  risers,  fi 
and  the  floors  of  the  church  generally  are  laidil 
with  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.’s,  patent  Block-  c« 
wood  flooring.  This  has  been  put  down  by  Mr.n 
Gregory,  of  Clapham  Junction.  The  font  is  of:i 
Corsham  stone;  it  is  octagonal  in  plan,  richly  v 
moulded  on  all  the  cants.  It  stands  upon  a i 
polished  sub-base  and  step  of  Pennant  stone,  ei 
The  old  oak  Jacobean  pulpit  has  been  utilised »t 
again,  placed  upon  a Pennant  base.  The  chancel  :i 
fittings  are  of  oak,  and  the  body  of  the  church  i 
is  Beated  with  pitch-pine.  It  is  heated  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Son’s  (of  Bankable,  London):; 
system  of  hot-air.  The  carved  work  has  been  ij 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  i| 
builders  are  Messrs.  Hale  & Son,  of  Salisbury,  ?) 
and  their  managing  foreman  on  the  spot  wasi' 
Mr.  William  Cowley.  Mr.  Street  has  been  repre-;i 
sented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chapelow,  his  clerk  of  > 
works.  The  cost  of  the  church  is  rather  over  s 
6,000£.,  and  it  is  anticipated,  that  it  will  be  m 
opened  in  September.  A new  parsonage  has  ! 
been  built  also  from  Mr.  Street’s  designs,  and  if 
by  the  same  contractors. 

Marston. — Marston  parish  church,  near  Gran-  il 
tham,  was  re-opened  on  the  3rd  ult.  by  the  1 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  after  restoration.  When  the  J 
rector,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Thorold,  first  undertook  Ij 
to  restore  the  chancel,  nearly  three  years  ago, ) 
the  roof  was  flat,  the  east  window  of  the  south  ll 
aisle  was  partly  blocked  by  a brick-vault,  and  it 
light  was  introduced  into  the  nave  by  a dormer  >i 
window.  The  rector’s  example  was  followed  i 
by,  so  far  as  the  vertical  line  is  concerned,  Sir  i 
J.  H.  Thorold,  Bart.,  who  undertook  the  resto-  )f 
ration  of  the  chancel  arch  and  gable  over  it,  t 
together  with  the  Thorold  Chapel.  The  Bishop  ]| 
of  Rochester  (Dr.  Anthony  Thorold)  contri-  if 
buted  the  stained  glass  in  the  east  window,  tl 
as  well  as  a sum  for  providing  a pulpit  and  i 
reading-desk  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Thorold;  } 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  by  the  in-  i 
sertion  of  painted  windows  and  in  other  ways,  3 
have  done  their  part.  The  new  chancel,  built  h 
on  the  foundation  of  the  old,  is  an  example  of  ) 
the  fullest  development  of  the  Early  English  11 
style.  The  stained  glass  is  by  Messrs.  Ward  & i!i 
Hughes,  of  London,  and  the  pavement  by  Messrs,  fj 
Minton  & Hollins.  The  tower  and  spire  are  of  ) 
Early  Decorated  work.  The  south  aisle,  also  of  J 
the  Decorated  period,  has  been  rebuilt  and  re- ; 
roofed,  and  in  connection  with  it  may  be  re-  ; 
marked  the  perforated  spandrils  of  the  arches 
on  that  side  of  the  nave,  believed  to  be  unique,  fj 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs,  fl 
Rudd  & Son,  of  Grantham,  from  the  designs  ) 
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and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Sons, 
of  Sleaford,  at  a total  cost  of  about  2,0002. 

Swansea. — 1On  the  5th  nit.  was  laid  the  foun- 
I dation-stono  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Gower-road, 
i near  Swansea,  Mr.  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  of 
Penllergare,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  father, 
I gave  the  site  for  the  church  (about  one  acre  in 
! extent),  and  1,0002.  towards  its  construction. 
I The  church  is  to  contain  300  sittings.  Its  esti- 
mated cost,  with  schools,  is  2,900Z.  of  which 
( sum  1,550Z.  is  still  required.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fowler,  of  Brecon,  and  the  contrac- 
i tors  are  Messrs.  Thomas,  Watkins  & Jenkins, 
: of  Swansea. 

I Culivorth. — The  parish  church  of  Culworth 
l has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The 
I church  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
t consists  of  a chancel,  with  vestry  attached,  nave, 
I and  side  aisles,  and  tower  containing  five  bells 
i and  a clock.  The  church  was  partially  restored 
\ at  considerable  expense  by  the  late  rector,  the 
i Rev.  John  Spence,  and  about  four  years  ago  it 
‘ was  determined  to  complete  the  work  then 
| begun,  including  the  restoration  of  the  tower, 

| the  reseating  of  the  interior,  the  building  of 
a new  organ-chamber,  the  removal  of  the  gal- 
I leries,  the  opening  up  of  the  tower,  the  in- 
[ sertion  of  three  new  windows,  the  warming 
I and  lighting  of  the  church,  and  the  rehanging 
I of  the  bells.  The  estimated  cost  for  this  was 
1,145Z.  A piece  of  ground,  given  by  the  rector, 
i has  just  been  added  to  the  churchyard,  and  en- 
closed with  a Btone  wall  by  the  parishioners,  at 
a cost  of  1052.  Sufficient  funds  having  been 
raised  to  warrant  a commencement  of  the  work, 
the  services  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  architect,  North- 
ampton, were  retained,  and  under  his  directions 
Mr.  Cotterell,  builder,  of  Culworth,  proceeded 
with  the  work  of  restoration,  which  has  now 
been  completed.  The  north  aisle  has  been 
lengthened,  and  an  organ-chamber  constructed 
at  the  east  end  ; the  galleries  beneath  the  tower 
have  been  removed,  and  the  tower  opened  up  ; 
the  old  high-back  pews  have  been  converted 
into  open  seats ; new  choir-stalls  have  been 
placed  in  the  chancel ; and  the  whole  of  the 
stonework,  which  was  formerly  painted  and  be- 
daubed  with  whitewash,  has  been  scraped  and 
cleaned,  and  restored  to  its  natural  colour. 
Mr.  Cotterell,  the  builder,  has,  at  his  own  cost, 
inserted  a small  stained  - glass  window  at  the 
west  end,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  The 
window  was  painted  by  Moore  & Co.,  of  London. 
Under  the  organ-chamber  a new  heating-appa- 
ratus  has  been  put  in  by  Haden  & Son,  of  Trow- 
bridge. The  whole  of  the  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Northampton. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Austell. — The  Congregational  Church  at 
St.  Austell  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration 
from  plans  by  Mr.  S.  Trevail,  architect,  the  con- 
tractor being  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Smith, of  St.  Austell. 
The  organ  has  been  re-erected  by  Mr.  George 
Tucker,  of  the  Octagon  Works,  Plymouth.  The 
whole  of  the  plumbing  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Hawke,  of  St.  Austell.  The  cost 
of  the  entire  woik  amounts  to  3502. 

Newcastle  - on  - Tyne.  — Trinity  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  re-opened,  after  alterations  and 
re-decoration.  The  various  works  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  hall  beneath  it,  and  the  painting  and 
decorating,  have  been  carried  out  in  a satis- 
factory manner  by  Messrs.  Copland  & Rollo, 
Northumberland-Btreet,  and  Mr.  James  Smart, 
Stamfordham  - place,  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  architect. 

Poole. — On  the  18th  ult.,  a new  Wesleyan 
church,  built  at  a cost  of  4,000Z.,  was  opened  at 
Poole.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of 
London,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Parkstone.  The  building,  which  will  seat  950 
persons,  is  in  the  Geometric  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  is  built  of  Swanago  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  main  gable 
faces  the  High-street.  A tower,  about  100  ft. 
in  height,  is  built  at  the  angle  of  Chapel-lane 
and  High-street,  surmounted  by  a spire.  The 
chapel  is  divided  into  a wide  nave,  with  side- 
aisles,  by  arcades,  supported  by  polished  Shap 
granite  columns,  with  carved  capitals  and  bases. 
The  pulpit  was  carved  by  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
It  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  consists  of  a projecting 
half-octagon  centre,  with  side-wings,  the  stairs 
being  behind.  The  front  is  arcaded,  with 
polished  Devonshire  marble  shafts,  and  enriched 
with  a carved  cornice.  In  the  centre  panel  is  a 
carving  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  on  the  two 


sides  emblems  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John ; whilst 
in  the  panels  of  the  returns  are  an  open  Bible 
and  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  head  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  grandfather  of  the  founder  of 
Wesleyanism,  who,  ejected  from  the  Established 
Church  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  be- 
came a Nonconformist  minister  in  the  town. 
The  gas  coronae  and  the  hot-water  heating- 
apparatus  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Joyner, 
of  Poole.  The  end  window  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  T.  Cox,  of  Southampton-row,  and  the  general 
glazing  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Boreham,  of  London. 
The  general  carving  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Graesby,  of  Dorchester. 

Peckham. — A new  chapel  and  schools  for  the 
Unitarian  body  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Avon- 
dale-road,  Peckham,  fr9m  designs  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
architect,  Dulwich. 

Rushden. — The  Succoth  Baptist  Chapel  has 
been  re-opened,  after  renovated  and  re-seating. 
Mr.  J.  Bayes,  of  Higham  Ferrers,  did  the  mason 
work  and  plastering;  Mr.  S.  Knight,  jun., 
Rushden,  the  carpenter’s  work;  and  Mr.  J. 
Margetts,  also  of  Rushden,  the  painting  and 
decoration. 

Statistics  of  Wesleyan  Chapel  Building. — At 

the  recent  Wesleyan  Conference,  the  Revs. 
Edwin  H.  Tindall  and  Henry  J.  Pope  (Man- 
chester), the  general  secretaries,  presented  the 
report  of  the  Chapel  Committee.  Under  the 
building  department  there  are  two  classes  of 
cases,  erections  and  enlargements  sanctioned 
during  the  year,  and  erections  completed  which 
had  been  sanctioned  in  previous  years.  The  fol- 
lowing erections  and  enlargements  have  been 
sanctioned : — ■ 


101  Chapels,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £139,601 

15  Ministers' houses  11,969 

19  S. -bool-rooms  7,191 

89  Alterations  and  enlargements  52,233 

97  Modification  of  cases  (additional) 3,720 

23  Organs  6,935 

311  cases.  Outlay £253,655 


Of  the  proposed  new  chapels,  68,  to  accommo- 
date 15,253  hearers,  are  to  be  erected  in  places 
where  there  wore  previously  no  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels;  and  39,  estimated  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  13,978  hearers,  are  to 
supersede  former  erections  reported  as  having 
provided  7,775  sittings.  Three  chapels  are  in- 
tended to  provide  123  sittings  leBS  than  the 
former  buildings.  The  total  accommodation  to 
be  provided  in  the  proposed  new  chapels  is, 
therefore,  21,456  sittings.  Under  the  head 
erections  completed  during  the  year,  the  follow- 
ing cases  hive  been  reported: — 


126  Chapels,  at  a total  cost  of  £215,415 

13  Ministers'  houses  11,988 

20  School-rooms  17,658 

90  Alterations  and  enlargements  58,256 

43  Organs  13,858 

297  cases.  Total  outlay £318,175 


Towards  this  outlay  there  has  been  actually 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  2 15,871 1.,  to 
which  must  be  added  grants,  from  connexional 
funds  and  other  sources,  of  21,5941.,  being  a 
total  of  237,4552.  actually  raised.  The  average 
cost  per  sitting  in  the  126  new  chapels  is 
51.  17s.  9id.  


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Plymouth. — New  buildings,  erected  by  the 
Plymouth  School  Board,  were  lately  opened. 
The  schools  are  comprised  in  a block  of 
buildings  measuring  about  180  ft.  long  by 
60  ft.  deep,  and  divided  into  two  separate 
departments  for  girls  and  infants.  Entering 
the  block  by  the  higher  door,  the  infant  depart- 
ment is  reached,  and  to  the  right  there  is  a 
suite  of  four  class-rooms,  measuring  respectively 
— one  23  ft.  by  13  ft.,  two  18  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in., 
and  another  26  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in., — fitted  up  with 
galleries  or  desks  for  the  varying  ages  of  the 
children.  To  the  left  of  the  main  passage-way 
there  is  cloak-room  and  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion, the  former  being  arranged  with  separate 
doors  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  fitted  with 
wrought-irou  hat  and  cloak  hooks,  and  the  latter 
with  Messrs.  W.  Macfarlane  & Co.’s  patent 
lavatory  basins,  with  water  laid  on  from  the 
town  mains.  To  the  left  is  the  main  infant 
school,  which  measures  42  ft.  by  22  ft.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  main  gallery  recess,  18  ft.  6 in.  by 
8 ft.,  and  is  20  ft.  high  to  the  under-side  of  the 
ceiling.  The  doorway  at  the  end  of  this  room 
leads  to  the  two  teachers’  rooms,  each  14  ft.  by 
10  ft.  3 in.,  fitted  with  lavatories,  cupboards, 
and  other  conveniences.  This,  the  infants’ 
portion  of  the  buildings,  is  of  a single  story, — 
the  other  portions  are  of  two  stories.  Passing  I 


from  the  teachers’  rooms  by  a short  staircase, 
which  forms  the  line  of  internal  communication 
from  end  to  end  of  the  entire  building,  the  junior 
girls’  school-room  is  entered  on  the  ground-floor ; 
it  measures  42  ft.  by  20  ft.,  by  15  ft.  high. 
Above  this  is  a senior  girls’  school-room,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  16  ft.  high  to  the  under- 
side of  the  ceiling.  The  junior  girls’  class- 
rooms measure  each  21  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  they 
are  of  the  same  height  as  the  main  school- 
room. Opening  out  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
girls’  school  are  cloak-rooms,  and  a doorway 
leading  to  the  yards.  Opposite  the  main  entrance 
door  a staircase  communicates  with  the  upper 
floor,  which  comprises  the  senior  girls’  depart- 
ment, and  is  similar  in  area  and  arrangement 
to  that  of  the  juniors  below,  excepting  that  a 
mezzanine  floor  occurs  over  the  cloak-roomB,  in 
which  there  is  lavatory  and  cupboard  accom- 
modation. The  heating  is  by  open  fire-plaoes, 
and  “Tobin’s”  system  has  been  adopted  for 
ventilation.  Internally  the  walls  are  dadoed  in 
pitch-pine  to  the  height  of  the  window-sills,  and 
the  main  timbers  of  the  roof  are  left  open  and 
varnished.  Externally  the  treatment  has  been 
that  of  the  Early  Domestic  Gothic  in  style.  The 
walls  are  of  blue  limestone,  with  dressings  of 
the  same  material  of  a pinkish  tint  for  the  sake 
of  contrast.  The  roofing  is  of  Delabole  slate, 
relieved  by  fancy  cut  bands,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a wooden  bell-cote  rising  about  30  ft.  above 
the  ridge-line.  The  playgrounds  at  the  back 
and  end  cover  an  area  of  about  6,500  superficial 
feet,  and  have  covered  ways  and  play-sheds.  A 
total  school  and  class-room  accommodation  ia 
provided  for  673  children.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
S.  Trevail  (whose  plans  were  selected  in  com- 
petition), and  the  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Lethbridge  & Foot. 

Brightside  ( Sheffield ). — The  new  schools  at 
Brightside  have  been  opened.  They  were 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
F.S.A.  The  building  has  not  yet  an  infants’ 
department,  though  one  will  be  added  almost 
immediately.  The  building  as  it  now  stands,  there- 
fore, has  only  two  stories,  and  it  is  so  planned 
that  one  floor  can  be  used  for  boys  and  the  other 
for  girls,  or  both  floors  can  be  used  as  a mixed 
school.  The  top  floor  has  a duplicated  staircase 
for  the  sexes.  Each  floor  consists  of  five  rooms, 
capable  of  accommodating  sixty  children  in 
each  room,  or  600  children  in  the  schools  as 
they  now  stand.  The  schools  are  arranged  on 
the  German  system  of  clasB  subdivision  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  Bystem  approved  of  in 
English  elementary  schools.  The  block  of  build- 
ings in  the  rear  is  so  contrived  that  the  space  is 
utilised  by  a mezzanine  story,  in  which  cloak- 
rooms and  teachers’  rooms  are  provided.  The 
style  of  the  building  may  be  considered  as  an 
adaptation  of  that  prevalent  in  England  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Messrs.  Chambers  & Sons  are  the  builders,  and 
Mr.  J.  Laidler  is  the  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  S. 
Cole,  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  opening  ceremony,  said  the  school 
in  which  they  were  assembled  was  built  upon 
the  largest  site  yet  obtained  by  the  Board.  It 
had  cost  2,0002.,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  furniture,  &c.,  had  been  6,0002.  additional. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  had  not 
already  seen  them  he  would  quote  a few  statistics 
about  education.  It  was  estimated  in  1870  that 
provision  would  be  required  for  the  education  of 
300,000  children,  but  Lord  George  Hamilton  has 
estimated  it  at  a million  and  a half.  That 
statement  even  was  found  to  be  below  the  truth. 
In  1870  the  children  in  England  and  Wales  upon 
the  school  register  numbered  2,017,000,  whilst 
in  1879  they  numbered  3,710,000,  or  an  increase 
in  nine  years  of  1,693,000  or  119  per  cent.  The 
average  attendance  in  1870  was  1,152,000 ; in 
1874  it  was  1,679,000  ; and  in  1879  it  had  risen 
to  2,595,000,  being  an  increase  in  nine  years  of 
1,443,000,  or  125  per  cent.  In  1870  the 
accommodation  was  equal  to  1,878,000 ; in  1874 
to  2,872,000 ; and  in  1879  to  4,142,000,  being  an 
increase  in  the  nine  years  of  2,264,000,  or  121 
per  oent.  Notwithstanding  that  very  large 
increase,  and  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
compulsion,  there  were  still  outside  the  schools 
between  400,000  and  500,000  children  who  had 
not  yet  been  brought  under  the  benefit  of  in- 
struction. The  cost  of  school  buildings  had 
been  about  20,000,000Z.,  of  which  school  boards 
had  expended  about  13,000,0002. 


Royal  Manchester  Institution.— The 

sixtieth  annual  exhibition  of  modern  works  of 
art  opens  to  the  public  this  Friday,  the  3rd. 
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miscellanea. 

Colour-Blindness. — Dr.  Joy  Jeffries  has 
lately  reported  to  the  School  Board  of  Boston, 
U.S.,  on  the  result  of  his  examination  of  27,927 
school  children  for  colour-blindness,  with  the 
following  general  results  : — Of  14,469  male  stu- 
dents, 60S  were  colour-blind,  or  4'202  per  cent. ; 
of  13,458  female  students,  9 only  were  colour- 
blind, or  0 066  per  cent.”  He  adds,  “ These 
results  are  so  near  what  is  found  by  the  best 
observers  in  Europe  that  we  may  take  it  as  the 
expression  of  a general  law.  Colour-blindness 
is  not  curable  by  any  known  methods,  and  the 
colour-sense  does  not  alter  through  life;  hence 
the  statistics  gathered  from  the  schools  apply 
to  the  whole  community.  We  may  conclude 
that  one  male  in  twenty-five  , is  more  or  less 
colour-blind,  and  that  the  defect  very  rarely 
occurs  among  females.  I would  here  again 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
the  fact  that  whilst  something  is  done  in  the 
primary  schools  in  reference  to  teaching  the 
name  of  colours,  the  question  of  colour-blind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  boys  is  entirely  over- 
looked  In  my  previous  report  I spoke  of 

the  extraordinary  lack  of  knowledge  and  use  of 
colour-names  by  boys.  My  work  in  testing 
since  then  has  still  further  convinced  me  that 
this  does  not  show  itself  in  school  life,  in  exami- 
nations or  exhibitions.  Such  want  does,  how- 
ever, show  itself  very  quickly  when  the  boy 
comes  out  into  every-day  life  and  occupations. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  necessity  of  teaching  colours 
and  colour-names  to  boys  has  been  overlooked. 
....  The  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  colour  is 
at  present  almost  wholly  neglected,  as  was  once 
the  senpe  of  hearing  and  the  voice.  Colour- 
blindness, of  course,  has  been  as  unrecognised 
as  unknown.  For  this  no  blame  can  be  attached 
to  teachers,  or  those  who  direct  their  efforts. 
It  is  only  since  the  colour-sense  and  its  defects 
have  been  talked  about  and  tested  within  the 
last  three  years,  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  it  has  been  discovered  that  men  were 
quite  without  the  use  and  knowledge  of  colour- 
names  compared  with  women,  very  much  as  it 
was  wholly  unknown,  but  equally  true,  that  the 
latter  were  so  extraordinarily  exempt  from 
colour-blindness.”  The  subject  of  colour-blind- 
ness was  treated  of  in  the  Builder  many  years 
ago,  at  a time  when  the  prevalence  of  the 
defect  was  little  known. 

Encouragement  for  Workmen. — Messrs. 
William  Denny  & Brothers,  of  the  Leven  Ship- 
yard, Dumbarton,  have  issued  an  intimation  to 
their  workmen,  in  which  they  state  that  they 
have  noticed  during  the  last  two  years  many 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  the  work  and 
appliances  introduced  by  their  workmen  into 
their  yard.  They  state  that  they  very  readily 
recognise  the  advantage  accruing  to  their  busi- 
ness from  these  efforts  of  skill,  and  they  are 
desirous  that  they  should  not  pass  unrewarded. 
They  have  therefore  decided  that  the  authors 
of  such  improvements  introduced  after  this  date 
shall  have  a claim  upon  the  firm  for  reward  ; and 
to  enable  these  claims  to  be  readily  and  easily 
adjusted,  they  have  appointed  a committee  of 
awards.  The  rewards  are  to  be  given  as 
follows  : — To  anyone  who  has  either  invented  or 
introduced  a new  machine  or  hand-tool  into  the 
yard ; to  anyone  who  applies  existing  machinery 
or  hand -tools  to  a new  class  of  work ; to  anyone 
who  has  discovered  or  introduced  any  new 
method  of  carrying  on  or  arranging  work ; or, 
generally  to  anyone  who  has  made  any  change 
by  whioh  the  work  of  the  yard  is  rendered  either 
superior  in  quality  or  more  economical  in  cost. 
The  awards  are  not  to  be  less  than  21.  and  not 
more  than  10Z. ; but  the  firm  may  give  more  if 
satisfied  that  the  invention  deserves  it. 

Dock  Extension  in  the  River  Thames. — 
The  works  for  enlarging  Messrs.  Hy.  Fletcher, 
Son,  & Fearnall’s  upper  dock  at  the  Union 
Dockyard,  Limehouse,  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted,  and  last  week  the  works  for  widening, 
deepening,  and  lengthening  the  middle  dock 
were  commenced.  The  walls  will  be  built  of 
brickwork,  backed  up  with  concrete,  and  the 
flooring  of  timber  and  concrete.  The  entrance 
will  have  an  iron  caisson.  When  completed, 
the  dock  will  measure  nearly  360  ft.  The  whole 
of  the  works  are  being  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  C.E. 

Child’s  New  Banking  House.— The  massive 
Btrong-room  doors  here,  gates,  and  shutters  were, 
with  one  exception,  designed  and  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Chubb  & Sons,  and  are  fitted  with  their 
patent  locks. 


Proposed  Art  Museum,  Manchester. — On 
the  20th  ult.,  a deputation  from  the  Art  Museum 
Committee  waited  by  appointment  on  the  Parks 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  City  Council  at 
the  Town-hall,  with  respect  to  the  scheme  for 
erecting  a gallery  in  Alexandra  Park  for  the 
reception  of  certain  works  of  art  of  the  present 
value  of  5,000Z.  Mr.  Horsfall  gave  a general 
outline  of  the  scheme  in  question,  and  stated 
that  a building  of  the  simplest  possible  con- 
struction would,  in  the  first  instance,  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Art  Museum  Committee.  Nor 
were  they  particular  as  to  its  being  erected  in 
Alexandra  Park ; any  other  of  the  parks  would 
answer  their  purpose.  He  proposed  that  the 
Parks  Committee  should  accept  the  gentlemen 
at  present  constituting  the  Art  Museum  Com- 
mittee as  tenants  for  the  contemplated  building 
for  a period  of  four  years,  the  City  Council  to 
have  during  that  time  two  representatives  on 
tho  Museum  Committee.  It  was  suggested  that 
at  the  end  of  the  four  years  the  Corporation 
should  pay  the  salaries  of  the  curators,  and  that 
the  management  should  then  be  vested  in  a 
committee.  The  Museum  Committee  agreed 
that  all  works  of  art  placed  by  them  in  the 
gallery,  except  such  as  were  only  lent  by  their 
owners,  should  be  the  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion acting  as  trustees  for  the  citizens,  and  they 
undertook  to  place  in  the  gallery  immediately 
after  its  completion  works  of  art  of  the  before- 
mentioned  value,  and  to  add  thereto,  prior  to 
the  close  of  their  tenancy,  other  works  worth 
5,000Z.  They  believed  that  a gallery  suited  for 
the  object  which  they  had  in  view  might  be 
built  at  a cost  of  6,OOOZ.  It  was  inlimated 
to  the  deputation  that  a sub-committee  would 
be  appointed  to  meet  the  Art  Museum  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  details 
of  the  project. 

The  Cambrian  Arclueological  Society 

held  its  annual  gathering  last  week  at  Pem- 
broke, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  E.  G. 
Phillips.  The  principal  excursion  made  during 
the  meeting  was  to  Pembroke  Castle  and 
Monkton  Priory  Hall,  the  latter  building  being 
described  by  Professor  Babington.  Some  of 
the  excursionists  visited  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Pembroke,  which  was  described  in  a paper  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Coddington.  Professor  Babington, 
in  speaking  at  a meeting  in  the  Town-hall,  said 
that  Pembroke  Castle  originally  consisted  of 
two  wards,  or  large  inclosures  within  the  walls. 
The  position  of  the  dividing  wall  was  shown  by 
a ridge,  under  which,  doubtless,  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  wall.  In  the  inner  wall  there  was 
a magnificent  Norman  tower,  Buch  a one  as  he 
did  not  believe  existed  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  tower  was  surrounded 
by  openings  in  the  outer  shell,  whioh  were 
intended  as  sockets  for  beams  to  support  plat- 
forms, from  which  stones,  hot  lead,  and  such 
missiles  might  be  cast  upon  a besieging  party 
by  those  within.  With  regard  to  that  portion 
of  the  castle  which  was  generally  called  the 
chapel,  he  gave  his  decided  opinion  that  that 
room  was  not  the  chapel,  but  the  hall,  where 
the  head  persons  of  the  castle  took  their  food, 
and  probably  slept  upon  the  floor.  The  castle 
appeared  to  have  consisted  of  three  courts,  in 
addition  to  the  keep  itself,  bo  giving  a very 
great  power  of  resistance.  Monkton  Hall  was 
being  altered,  and  not  for  the  better  as  far  as 
antiquaries  were  concerned.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
D.  R.  Thomas,  late  general  association  secretary, 
referred  briefly  to  the  explorations  in  Caldy 
Island.  He  said  that  antiquaries  would  view 
with  sorrow  the  brewing  operations  which  were 
being  carried  on  in  what  had  been  the  chancel 
of  the  old  Priory  Church.  Mr.  Edward  Laws, 
of  Tenby,  read  a paper  dealing  with  the  history 
and  probable  uses  of  the  numerous  camps  and 
earthworks  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county 
of  Pembroke.  He  said  there  were  eighty-three 
of  them  in  all. 

The  Great  New  Gasholder  at  Kenning- 
ton. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  with  which  the 
Phcenix  Company  is  now  amalgamated,  the 
chairman  adverted  to  the  immense  gasholder 
just  erected  at  the  Kennington  station.  He 
stated  that  its  capacity  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  similar  structure  yet  erected,  being  the 
largest  known  gasholder  at  the  present  time. 
He  added  that  its  total  cost,  with  tank  and 
everything  complete,  would  be  about  47,000?., 
or  something  under  9Z.  per  1,000  ft.  of  capacity  ; 
the  usual  price  of  smaller  holders  being  18Z.  or 
20Z.  for  this  amount  of  capacity,  showing  that 
its  cost  is  scarcely  one-half  of  the  average  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  built. 


Tlie  Burning  of  Whitechapel  Church. — 

We  briefly  mentioned  last  week  that  White, 
chapel  parish  church  (St.  Mary  Matfelon)  was  i 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  26th  ult.  We  gave 
views  of  the  interior,  and  of  the  reredos,  in  our  i 
volume  for  1878,  pp.  268-269.  The  church 
which  has  been  destroyed  was  entirely  new,  and  <| 
was  consecrated  and  opened  for  service  io  i 
February,  1877.  The  building  was  erected  at  . 
a total  cost  of  more  than  30,0U0Z.,  out  of  which  1 
a sum  of  about  10,O00Z.  was  raised  by  public 
subscription,  and  the  remainder  was  supplied  (| 
by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  O.  E.  Coope,  M P.  !| 
Prominent  among  other  objects  of  interest  in  i 
the  church  was  the  organ,  constructed  by  Messrs.  3i 
Hill  & Son.  This,  as  our  interior  view  of  the  ci 
church  shows,  was  carried  upwards  from  the  i| 
organ-chamber  past  the  clearstory  windows,  so  < 
as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  nave,  j 
When  the  fire  had  gained  a hold  on  the  body  of  > 
the  organ  this  front  formed  a ready  means 
of  communicating  with  the  roof,  and  this ! 
will  account  for  the  astonishingly  rapid  t 
progress  of  the  devastating  fire.  On  the  i 
day  of  the  fire,  according  to  the  rector  (the  « 
Rev.  J.  F.  Kitto),  Messrs.  Hill’s  tuner,  with  two  < 
lads  as  assistants,  were  at  work  in  the  organ,  i 
It  is  admitted  that  a benzoline  lamp  was  used  < 
by  the  tuner  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  i 
organ,  and  that  a candle  was  lighted  by  the  lad  c 
who  blew  the  bellows.  But  it  is  asserted  that, 
the  lamp  was  put  out  at  least  two  hours,  aud  c 
the  candle  half-an-hour,  before  the  staff  left  the  t 
church  at  one  o’clock  for  dinner.  However  this  i 
may  be,  at  half-past  one  the  fire  was  discovered,  1 
and  upon  entry  being  made  the  whole  of  the 
organ  was  seen  to  be  in  flames.  Surely  this 
ought  to  be  a warning,  not  only  to  organ- . 
builders,  but  also  to  the  clergy  and  to  the 
public.  The  church  was  only  insured  to  the  ' 
amount  of  16.800Z.  As  wo  stated  last  week,  : 
Mr.  EmeBt  C.  Lee  was  the  architect  of  the  ' 
church. 

Westerdale  Parish.  Church  (near  Yarm),  ! 
has  just  received  a three-light  stained-glass  ;j 
east  window,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  J.  Rathbone  < 
Ellis,  the  rector,  in  memory  of  his  late  wife  and  c 
daughter.  The  subject,  occupying  all  the  lights,  n 
is  the  Crucifixion,  after  the  narrative  of  St.  John,  t 
At  the  foot  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  is  the  prostrate  c( 
form  of  the  weeping  Magdalene.  On  either  side  d 
are  respectively  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  d 
other  Mary ; St.  John  and  the  Centurion,  above  a 
whom  two  adoring  witness-angels  complete  the  e 
group.  The  window  is  from  the  studio  of  I 
Powell,  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

Programmes  of  the  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  J 
the  Cowper-street  Schools,  Finsbury,  are  being  s 
extensively  circulated,  from  which  workmen  and  c 
others  may  learn  the  opportunities  there  are  for 
acquiring  practical  scientific  knowledge  that  will  I 
be  useful  to  them  in  their  trades.  Advertise- 1 
ments,  too,  are  appearing,  and  we  desire  to  aid  c 
in  directing  attention  to  this  movement  on  the  ( 
part  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
to  impart  by  laboratory  and  tutorial  courses  i 
technical  education  at  merely  nominal  fees.  ? 
During  the  last  spring  term  192  students 
attended,  taking  out  353  tickets  for  the  different 
courses  of  technical  instruction. 

Palaeolithic  Flint  Implements.  — Dr.  •; 
Joseph  Stevens  writes  to  say  that  the  brief  ' 
v6sum6  we  gave  of  his  paper  on  the  discovery  _'l 
of  flint  implements  in  the  Reading  Drift,  read  < 
before  the  Archaeological  Congress  at  Devizes,  i 
does  not  represent  what  he  said.  He  has  never  • 
found  implements  or  animal  remains  in  green-  i 
sand,  and  he  did  not  use  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
name  in  connexion  with  skulls  of  any  kind,  but . 
Professor  Rolleston’s. 

Trade  School  for  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers,  Bristol. — The  treasurer  has  ia- 1 
formed  some  inquiring  would-be  competitors 
that  the  guinea  to  be  paid  for  particulars,  = 
according  to  advertisement,  will  not  be  returned 
to  those  who  send  in  designs,  and  that  the . 
Society  will  not  bind  themselves  to  call  in  a 
professional  referee,  or  to  employ  the  author  of  )! 
the  successful  design.  This  ought  to  limit  the  i 
number  of  competitors. 

Liverpool. — Memorial-stones  of  new  Sunday  ' 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Free :! 
Church,  Hamilton-road,  were  laid  on  the  6th 
ult.  The  site  of  the  proposed  schools  is  at  il 
the  back  of  the  chapel,  and  when  erected  the  i 
building  will  accommodate  about  400  children,  i 
The  cost  of  the  schools  is  estimated  at  2,500Z.  >l 
This  amount,  however,  includes  the  expense  a 
incurred  in  placing  galleries  inside  tho  chapel.  Ji 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  William  Litt,  of  Bootle.  i 
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Eighteen  feet  and  a-lialf  in  Budge-row, 

City. — A freehold  plot  of  ground,  in  Badge- 
row,  Cannon-street,  with  a frontage  to  the 
street  of  18  ft.  6 in.,  and  containing  about 
870  square  feet  (with  an  old  house  on  it,  shortly 
coming  down),  was  sold  by  auction  on  Saturday, 
at  the  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Foster,  of  Pall-mall,  for 
6,500i. — equal  to  71.  10s.  a square  foot,  or  at 
the  rate  of  326,000£.  per  acre. 

Berlin  Academy  of  Arts. — The  fifty-fourth 
autumn  exhibition  of  this  Academy  has  been 
opened.  It  contains  about  1,000  objects  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  former  greatly  pre- 
dominating, and  including  the  handiwork  of  all 
the  chief  living  German  masters,  as  well  as 
contributions  from  several  well-known  English 
and  American  artists. 

Wood  Paving. — The  Kensington  Vestry  have 
decided  to  pave  the  whole  of  High-street,  Ken- 
sington, with  wood,  and  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Nowell  & Robson,  10,6573. 

The  Simla  Art  Exhibition  is  to  be  opened 
on  September  18th.  Lord  Ripon  presents  a 
prize  for  the  best  original  picture  by  an  amateur 
artist. 


TENDERS 

For  new  ironing  rooms  at  Milton  House,  Brompton,  for 
tho  London  Female  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  architect: — 

Flicker  £252  0 0 

Swan  210  0 0 

Bison  (accepted) 16G  0 0 

For  erecting  chimney-shaft  and  retaining  walls,  at  Angel- 
alley,  Bishopsgute-street  Without,  for  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Sons.  Mr.  Geo.  Barues  Williams,  architect  : — 

ParriHh  (accepted)  £265  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  four  cottages  in  Cardinal-street, 
Ipswich,  l'or  Captain  Morton.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bishop, 
architect  :— 

Bennett  £909  0 0 

Cunnold 737  0 0 

Felgate  675  0 0 

Moss  637  0 0 

Gibbous  (accepted) 600  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas  in 
Hatnpton-road,  Ipswich,  for  Mr.  W.  Revons.  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Bishop,  architect : — 

Pollard  (accepted)  620  0 0 

For  works  to  Hertford  House,  Connaught  place,  Hyde 
Park.  Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  architects  : — 

For  General  lie  pairs. 

Phillips  & Son  £1,300  0 0 

Burden  & Sous 1,263  17  0 

Colls  Sc  Sons 962  0 0 

Ashwell  Sc  Steveuson  808  0 0 

For  Decorative  Works. 

Hack  forth  693  12  0 

Phillips  3c  Son  6SG  0 0 

Burdelt  & Sons 630  10  0 

Meliier  & Co 487  3 0 

Ashwell  & S evenson  432  0 0 

For  Sanitary  Works. 

Ashwell  & Stevenson  110  0 0 

C.  k F.  Mansfield  4 2 15  2 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  Woodlands,  Streatham, 
for  Mr.  R.  H.  Measures.  Mr.  Jf.  Carter,  architect : — 

Smith  £1,650  11  weeks 

Newatead  (accepted)  1,470  10  „ 

Markwell  1,316  15  ,, 

Cantell  (part  only) 922  3 ,, 


For  farm  buildings,  &c.,  proposed  to  be  erected  at  North 
Forty  Farm,  Sudbury,  Middlesex,  for  trustees  of  Mr. 
Young.  Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Liusdcll  & Giffard  : — 

Farm  Buildings. 

If  limbered  If  brick 
and  boarded.  built. 

Batchelor,  Sudbury  £1,820  £1,916 

Hussey,  Harrow 1,730  1,860 

Years  k Co. , London 1,675  1,833 

Nye,  Baling 1,543  1,678 

Adamson  Sc  Son,  Turuham 

Green 1,525  1,696 

Haynes,  Alperton  1,380  1,410 

Bouse. 

Years  & Co £1,218  0 0 

Batchelor  1,107  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 1,1' 0 0 0 

Nye 1,077  0 0 

Hussey  1,068  0 0 

Haynes  950  0 0 

For  the  erection  cf  six  houses,  Coleman-street,  South- 
ampton, exclusive  of  smith's  work  and  ironmongery.  Mr 
W.  11.  Mitchell,  architect 

Dyer £1,296  0 0 

Rowland 1,272  0 0 

r Chapman 1,194  0 0 

■;  Crook  1,U7  io  0 

Stevens  & Son  (accepted)  1,133  o 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  carpet  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  B.  Woodward  & Co.,  Mill-street,  Kidder- 
minster. Mr.  J.  Moasop,  architect.  Quantities  by  tho 
architect ; — 

Building. 

Thompson  £1,999  10  0 

Bin  man  & Son  1,634  0 0 

I Smith  1,515  0 0 

L Guest  1,310  0 0 

k Yale,  Kidderminster  and  Birming- 
ham (accepted) 1,300  0 0 

Ironwork. 

Bradloy  (accepted)  207  10  0 

J.  & S.  RoberiB  (items  per  ton) — 


For  repairs  and  redecoration  to  West  Ham  Parish 
Church.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newmm,  architect  : — 

Gentry. £620  0 0 

Obeflius  636  0 0 

Heed  483  0 0 

Morter 460  0 0 

Norton  & Son  (accepted)  411  0 0 

For  completing  six  shops  and  premises  at  Wifiesden, 
for  Mr.  David  Tildesley.  Mr.  W.  Graves,  architect.  No 
quantities  :— 

Kellond  (accepted) £975  0 0 

For  erecting  now  premises,  Qucen’s-road,  Bayawater, 
for  Mr.  U.  Whiteley.  Mr.  J.  K.  Saunders,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Osborn  & Russell : — 

Ashby  & Horner.. £32,979  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  31,196  0 0 

Sabcy  & Son 31,150  0 0 

Holland  & Hannon 3", 660  0 0 

Lawrence  30,472  0 0 

Brass 29,131  0 0 


For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs,  to  Griffin  Public 
House,  for  Messrs.  Reid  & Co.  Mr.  W.  Ansell,  archi- 
tect;— 

Godden  . £2,312  0 0 

Shurmur 2,236  0 0 

Oxford  2,237  0 0 

Richards 2,215  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  2,150  0 0 

Macey 2,'  83  0 0 

Lang  mead  Sc  Way  2,076  0 O 

Auley  1,990  0 0 

Cocks  1,930  0 0 


lor  the  erection  of  stahle9  and  fittings  at  Honor  Oak 
Park,  for  Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  K.  Gregg,  architect.  No 
quantities  supplied 

Lidstone  & Son £590  0 0 

Pritchard  480  0 0 

Amer  43)  0 0 

Watson  a Dennett,  Dulwich  (accepted)  126  17  6 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  --  , Orchard-street, 
Oxford-street.  Mr.  W.  D.  Church,  architect  — 

Dove,  Bros £610  0 0 

Shurmur 605  0 0 

Godden  671  0 0 


, River-street, 


For  erecting  three  houses,  Ast-y's- 
Islington.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect  : — 

Mattock,  Bros £2  172  0 0 

Steel,  Bros 2*14)  0 0 

Harper  1,953  0 0 

Shurmur 1345  0 0 

For  foundations,  See  , Monument-yard.  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
architect  :— 

Burn  ford  and  Langham £1,698  0 0 ! 

Muttock,  Bros l n3  0 0 

L,arke  1.  1 *370  0 0 

llarper 1,287  0 0 

Shurmur 1,260  0 0 

Steel,  Broa 1,223  0 0 

Crabb  960  0 0 ! 

For  decorative  repairs  and  alterations  to  No.  12,  Corn 
wall-terrace,  Regent's  Park,  and  to  Btabling  in  Cornwall 
Mews,  for  Mr.  Charles  Burge.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb, 
architects : — 

Sanders  (accepted) £400  0 0 

For  fourteen  private  houses  iu  Friern  and  Goodrich 
roads,  for  Mr.  W.  Cocking.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lovett,  archi- 
tect:— 

Eldridgo  & Gee  (accepted) £5,300  0 0 

For  five  private  houses  in  Lordship-lane,  East  Dulwich, 
for  Mr.  C.  Smith.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lovett,  architect  : — 

Goad...  £1,893  0 0 

f inner,  Bros 4,869  0 0 

gsoaker  4,390  0 0 

bldndge  & Geo 3,368  0 0 

Hoaraum  (accepted)  3,8'JO  0 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas  in  Friern-road,  East 


Fisher,  Bros 

Watson  & Dennett  . 

Kidridge  &Qeo 

Goad  

Hoaraum  (accepted)  , 


..  £1,625  0 0 
. 1,527  0 0 
. 1,493  0 0 
1,291  0 0 

1,224  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premiaoa  In  High-street,  Peckbam.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Lovett,  architect : — 

Thompson  k Sou 1,532  0 0 

Kidridge  Sc  Geo 1,375  0 O 

Goad 1,372  0 0 

Croaker.  Brothers  (accepted)  1,283  0 0 

For  building  two  shops,  High-street,  Sutton,  Surreyi 
for  Mr.  K.  Monks.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lovett,  architect : — 

Parkin £95)  0 0 

Fieber,  Bros 777  0 0 

Eldndge  & Gee 770  0 0 

Humphreys  740  0 0 

Hurbert  (accepted) 641  12  0 

For  building  stable,  loft,  and  alteration  to  shop,  for  Mr. 
IUsley.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lovett,  architect : — 

Colls  & Sons £670  0 0 

Thompson  & Son 573  0 0 

liidridgo  k Gee 494  0 0 

Croaker,  Bros 491  0 0 

Ooad  4)7  0 0 

Fisher,  Bros 459  0 0 

For  altering  shop  for  Mr.  Lomas,  Choumert-road.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Lovett,  architect : — 

Peto  £249  0 0 

Goad  195  0 0 

Eldridge  & Geo  (accepted)  187  0 0 

For  alterations  aud  additions  to  the  Town-hall  at  New- 


Crook  

Nightingale  

James 

Harrison 

Elliot  

Simouds 

Morter  (accepted)  ., 


...  £863  0 0 
,...  812  O 0 
...  749  17  4 
....  739  14  0 
...  721  2 0 
....  672  0 0 
...  654  0 0 


For  completing  fonr  shops  and  dwellings,  beine  Nos. 
403,  405,  407,  and  409,  Portobello-road,  Notting-hill,  and 
four  stables  in  the  Mews  in  the  rear  there  f,  for  Mr.  E.  P. 
Landnn  and  Mr.  G.  H.Tatham.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb’ 
architects.  No  quantities  supplied  :— 

King  & Walker £2,890  0 0 

£olt 2,618  0 0 

Burman  2,60)  0 0 

®haP,c5  2,260  0 0 

Sanders  2,092  0 0 

fv  v n ,i0?Sr  aD,d,  *4diA',on8  t0  No-  00.  Hickman's 
Fofiy^Dockhead,  for  Mr.  J.  Watts.  Mr.  E.  Crosse,  archi- 

Tyler,  Jamaica-road  (accepted) £405  0 0 

For  building  ten  houses  for  Messrs.  Bliss  & Sons  Mr 
Charles  Duneh,  architect : — 

Taylor  & Parfitt  £2  339  0 0 

Shurmur 2', 880  „ Q 

J<r,hnaon  2,691  O 0 

'Vood  2,542  0 0 

2,500  0 0 


Wire 

Higgs 


2,345  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Rose  and  Crown  Tavern  Cullum- 
street,  for  Mr.  H.  Watson.  Mr.  W.  J.  Miller,  archi- 
tect:— 

£373  0 0 

Adams  (accepted)  347  q 0 

For  a new  Infirmary,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Barnsley 

Union.  Messrs.  Dixon  & Moxon,  architects  : 

Brighousa 

T - al  Stone.  Stone. 

122,224  £23,374 

— 22,900 

20.700  21,000 

19,413  2D, 197 

— 18,929 

19,497  18.961 

18,000  18  750 

17,879  18  620 


Powell  & Sons,  Sheffield  

Howell  & Son,  Bristol  

Whiteley,  Leeds 

Nicholson  Sc  800,  Leeds  

Raynor,  Barnsley  

Longden  & Son,  Shellleld  

Robinson  k Son,  Barnsley  

Chadwick  sc  Co.,  Rotherham  ... 

Brier,  80ns,  & Wilson,  Dews- 
bury   

Fuller,  Eckington  

Taylor  & Sons,  Barnsley  

Armitago  Sc  Hodgou,  Leeds 

Humphreys  & Moul9ou,  Brad- 
ford   

Bastard,  Barnsley 

Hinchjlfe  & Moore,*  Barnsley  16,197  ......  15' 

* Accepted,  Brighouse  Slone.  ’ 

F or  rebuilding  the  countybridge  over  the  Ravsnsbouenr, 
at  Deptford.  Mr.  F.  W.  Ruck,  couuty  surveyor.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Ruck,  Son,  & Smith  :— 

Con.  No.  1. 

Ironfounder 
Work. 

Finch  & Co.,  Chepstow  £3,02)  0 0 

Hanna,  Donald,  & Wilson, 

Paisley  2,760  0 . 0 

Stockton  Forge  Company, 

Stockton 2,374  3 6 

Webster,  London  2,155  0 0 

Butler,  Stanningley  2,039  7 0 

Butterley  Iron  Company 2,022  17  0 

Dixon,  London 2,000  0 0 

Weeks  & Son,  Maidstone 1,963  19  8 

Cochrane  & Co.,  near  Dudley  1,941  0 0 

Maxwell,  London  1,921  0 0 

Cooke  * Co.,  London 1,892  0 0 

Tees  Side  Ironworks,  Middies- 

boro’  1,736  3 7 

Wilson,  Brothers,  & Co., 

London  1,685  0 0 

Ball  & Gammon,*  Gillingham  1,663  0 0 

Shaw  & Co.,  Loudon 1,649  16  0 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  & Co., 

London  1,406  0 0 

* Accepted. 


17,023  17,395 

16,950  17,380 

16,450  17,350 

17,130  17,330 


Con.  No.  2, 
Builder's 
Work. 


£1,331 


2,000 


For  constructing  road  and  retaining  walls  at  Rochester, 
for  the  Trustees  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The  lato 
Mr.  G.  Ruck,  surveyor.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Ruck,  Sob. 
& Smith  : — 

Callund  & Son,  Rochester  (accepted)  £990  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and  dwelling  houses  in 
Week-street,  Maidstone,  for  Messrs.  Gegan.  Messrs. 
Ruck,  Son,  k Smith,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  .-  — 

Bishop,  Birling £1,770  0 O 

Nay  lac.  Rochester  1,747  0 0 

Cox.  I&otbers,  Maidstone 1,730  0 0 

Bridge,  sen.,  Maidstone 1,720  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone 1,695  0 0 

Elmore,  Maidstone 1,676  0 0 

Vaughan,  Brothers,  Maidstone  1,637  0 0 

Wallis  & Clements,*  Maidstone  1,691  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  dwelling-house,  West 
Borough,  Maidstone,  for  Messrs.  Hammerton.  Messrs. 
Ruck,  Son,  & Smith,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T. 
Ladds  :— 

Cox,  Brothers,  Maidstone £1,409  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone  1,360  0 0 

Nay  lar,  Rochester  1,360  0 0 

Vaughan,  Bros.,  Maidstone 1 .342  0 0 

Wallis  Sc  Clements,*  Maidstone  1,3)2  0 0 

* Accepted 


For  the  construction  of  a brick  and  concrete  reservoir, 
filtering-chamber,  &c.,  and  the  providing  and  laying  of 
6,500  yards  run  of  cast-iron  pipes,  at  Budleigh,  Salterton, 
Devon.  Mr.  C.  W.  Whitaker,  engiaoer.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Willey £5,967  0 0 

Kerslake 6,550  0 0 

Facey  6.50)  0 0 

Painter  5,193  0 0 

Gould  4,916  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow 4,795  0 O 

Bell  4,795  0 0 

Hawkins  & Best 4,582  0 0 

Shaddock  4,667  0 0 

Coldridge  4.477  0 0 

Phillips  4,394  0 0 

Crockam 4,110  0 O 

Small  4,000  0 0 

Gibson  (accepted)  3,620  0 0 


For  road  malting  at  Upper  Holloway.  Mr.  Charles 
Higgins,  surveyor 

Gtrdleslone-road. 

Waddingbam,  Upper  Holloway £422  0 0 

Rutty,  Bromley ;oy-Bow  39‘  0 0 

Taylor,  Upper  Holloway  389  0 0 

Williamson,  Islington  Mi  10  u 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  *2  £ 

Irons,  Dalston  ; 3£*  " « 

Walker,  Upper  Holloway  (accepted)  320  0 U 

Langdon-Road. 

Waddingbam  «}  0 0 

TWiliiam9on III  ? o 

Walker  "(accepted) 310  0 0 

Hargrave  Park-Boa J (part  of).  ^ ^ 

yay,or 459  2 0 

«g  °0  °0 

jg ,» » 

Williamson  I”,  „ 

Walker  (accepted)  3-°  u 

Anatola-Road. 

Waddingbam Jg  “ J 

Sut|y  287  0 0 

265  17  0 

'Vll9on  261  15  0 

2v).  0 2 

Williamson  (accepted)  235  10  0 

Maqdala-Road. 

:::::::::::::::::::::  IS  10o  2 

S; SS  S S 

w°?j„ 235  0 0 

WLUUmon  (^.ptld) 231  10  0 

Annesley-Road. 

52"::. •?>  « ° 

i“  S S 

Williamson '(accepted)  139  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Charter  House-lane  8chool  (for 
750  children),  for  the  Kingstou-upon-Hull  School  Board. 
Mr  W.  Botterill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

No.  1.— Board  to  No.  2.— Contractor 
retain  Old  Buildings  to  take  the 

upon  the  Site.  Old  Buildings. 

Grassley £8,416  0 0 £6,215  0 0 

Goates  6,794  14  0 5,694  14  0 

Habbershaw  & Son  6,667  11  10  5,473  15  0 

Skinner 6,585  0 0 5,420  0 0 

Marsden  4 Hodson  6,419  7 0 6,349  / 0 

Beevers 5,427  0 0 6,297  0 0 

Drury  & Harper ...  6,382  8 0 6,282  8 0 

Sergeant  5,340  0 0 6,240  0 0 

Hockney  & Liggins  6,381  0 0 5,-05  0 0 

Brown... 5,313  8 6 5,183  0 0 

Southern  6,272  19  0 5,133  3 0 

Wilson,  Bros 6,213  15  6 5,013  15  6 

Musgrave 5,990  0 0 4,790  0 O 

Jackson  4 Son*  ...  6,050  0 0 4,750  0 0 

• Accepted.  All  of  Hull. 


For  sundry  works  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  Stangate-street, 
Lambeth.  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  architect 

For  Neto  Girder  and  Alterations. 

Tarrant  4 Sou  ..£259  O 0 

Sharp  4 Everard 198  0 0 

Elliot  (accepted) 185  0 0 

For  Bar  Fittings. 

Warn© 243  0 0 

Watts  4 Co 241  7 0 

Elliott  (accepted)  237  10  0 


For  repairs  and  additions  to  house  and  new  shop  on  the 
Forecourt,  194,  Southwark  Park-read,  for  Mr.  John  Mor- 
gan. Mr.  E.  Crosse,  architect 

Almond,  J smaica-road  £575  0 0 

Eldtidge  & Gee,  Fendall-street  468  0 0 

White,  Peckham-rye  (accepted) 432  0 0 


For  repairs  and  redecoration  to  8t.  John’s  Church, 
Broadway,  Stratford.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect 
Repairs  and  Redecoration. 

North,  Bros £550  0 0 

Hoskings  629  0 0 

Morter 461  0 0 

Norton  & Son  (accepted)  452  0 0 

Gas  Engineering. 

Carter 85  0 0 

Land  & Co 80  0 0 

Wentworth  73  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  15  and  17,  Old  Montague- 
street,  Whitechapel,  for  Mr.  G.  Burnell.  Mr.  J.  T.  New- 
man, architect : — 

Knightly  (accepted)  £589  0 0 

For  the  completion  of  Arundel-road,  Harold  Wood 
Estate,  Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  Compton.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
architect : — 

Jackson  £348  0 0 

Harris 351  0 0 

Pound  (accepted) 306  0 0 

For  stable,  coach-house,  &c.  at  Wanstead,  for  Mr.  H. 
Compton.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect : — 

Cleavers £220  0 0 

Reed  180  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.  H.— CoL  B.— H.  G.  B.— C.  M— D.  & B.— C.  I.— B.  * 9on.-W. 
|. — A Poor  Grainer. — W.  C. — J.  T.  N. — J.  W. — A.  C. — R.  C. — J.  K. — 
).  & R E.  R.— W.  & D.— C.  M.— Dr.  P.-W.  3 — G.  R.— C.  4 Sons.— 
. J.  M.— H.  B.  P.-W.  P.— B.  L. 


W.  G.  F -B.  C.  (H-— T.  P.-W.  L.  B.-E.  O — F.  (no).— F.  N.  P. 
(Illegible).— J.  M.  (next  week).— W.  C.  T.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  most  be  accompanied 


i and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neoessarUy  l 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Notk.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artlolee,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  wilt  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  xxxvlll.  (January  to 
Juue,  1880)  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  our  Number 
for  July  10. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH-CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  8d, 
each ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's 
Numbers,  price  2a.  each. 

THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder"  (hound)  la 
now  ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wlU  be 


bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under *a.  «d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  Sd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsemeuts  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auotlon. 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  tbe  Publisher. 

BITUATION8  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under la  W. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) „ 0s.  «& 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mu  it  In  all  oases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  oroduced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER;— 

For  "Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements Sd.  per  Weak. 

For  all  other  Advertisement* 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•As  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  b« 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Isbub  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  leit  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisement*,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  OOPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  li 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rite  of  18*.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts|  i 
also  oost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  i 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.]  . 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 


Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hsendon,  Uminster,  Somerset.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

WINSLEY  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & OO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  38, 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  beat  and  oheapeat  materials  f 
for  damp  oo arses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-Bheds  and  milk- rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoeB.  [Advt.] 


:: 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable  = 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churohes,  Man-  ■ 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders  t 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  . 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — - 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and  1 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Qnarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and  ; 


American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian  i 


Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip 
tions  of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 

Whitfield- street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Chnrohes,  Sohools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS: — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


Roofing  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOROUS,  BARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATED 
ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 
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The  Kandahar  Railway . 

| F man  has  been  justly  de- 
fined by  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  writers  as  the 
“ minister  and  interpreter 
of  nature,”  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  he  is  on  his 
way  to  become  the  con- 
B queror  of  difficulties,  and 
the  master  of  nature,  both 
IB  organic  and  inorganic. 
Thus  every  tale  of  daring 
and  perseverance,  of  strug- 
gle with  the  elements,  of 
victory  over  time  and  dis- 
tance, has  not  only  the 
charm  of  a romance,  but 
the  value  of  a fresh  title- 
deed  of  the  dominion  of  man. 
Another  story  of  successful 
conflict, — this  time  with  the 
heat  of  climate,  and  the 
barren  inhospitality  of  the 
desert,  has  been  that  of  the 
completion  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Kandahar  rail- 
way, extending  from  the 
river  Indus  for  135^  miles  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Bolan  Pass,  in  four  months  from  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  telegraphic  order  from  the  supreme 
Government  of  India  to  commence  the  under- 
taking. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876,  as  Colonel  Sir  Andrew 
Glarke,  R.E.,  has  recently  told  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  that  officer  suggested  to  the 
Government  of  India  the  importance  of  taking 
measures  for  keeping  open,  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  at  least  one  available  route  from  British 
India  into  Afghanistan.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  September,  1879,  that  authority  was  given 
for  the  execution  of  a railway  from  Ituk,  on  the 
Sind,  Punjaub,  and  Delhi  Railway,  to  Quetta, 
in  Beloochistan. 

The  original  project  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment was  for  one  party  to  make  this  line  as 
far  as  Dadur,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bolan  Pass, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer- in- Chief  of 
the  Indus  Talley  Railway,  while  a second  party 
should  at  the  same  time  survey  the  pass,  with  a 
view  to  the  laying  of  a temporary  narrow-gauge 
railway,  or  tramway,  on  the  military  road  from 
Dadur  to  Quetta.  It  was  found  advisable  for 
this  second  party  to  set  out  the  line  across  the 
desert  from  Jacobabadto  Dadur,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  railway  staff  from  all  anxiety  except  as  to 
the  actual  construction.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that;  the  survey  party,  under  Colonel  James  G. 
Lindsay,  R.E.,  should  not  only  set  out  the  line, 
but  should  erect  huts  for  the  expected  plate- 
layers, and  do  all  the  work  that  was  possible  in 
advance  of  the  platelaying  party. 

Thus  two  distinct  parties  were  simultaneously 
at  work,  each  of  which  attacked  the  problem  of 
housing,  feeding,  and  watering  the  workers  in 
the  desert  from  a separate  point  of  view.  The 
platelayers,  relying  on  Sukkur,  Shikarpur,  and 


Jacobabad  as  bases,  supplied  everything  by  . the  rough  ground,  was  considerable.  For  the 
railway,  carrying  on  their  materials  over  the  remaining  88£  miles,  the  line  crossed  the  desert, 
line  as  they  laid  it.  The  surveyors  proposed  to  ^ and,  with  few  exceptions,  no  physical  difficulties 
rely  on  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  tra-  were  encountered.  The  arrangements  for  supply 
versed,  and  to  bring  in  supplies,  partly  from  j answered  perfectly.  The  water  train  never 
Jacobabad,  but  mainly  from  the  scattered  vil-  once  failed.  The  health  of  the  men  was  perfect, 
lages  and  wells  aloDg  the  courses  of  the  Narrj  and  the  weather  delightful.  The  first  38  miles 
and  Lehri  rivers,  by  carts,  camels,  and  manual  of  the  line  were  constructed  in  32  days.  Then 
labour.  The  resources  of  the  country,  howeven  1 a general  strike  of  the  labourers  took  place ; 
proved  inadequate  to  the  demand  thus  made  but  on  the  12th  of  November  most  of  the  men 
upon  them,  and  the  platelayiug  staff  was  left  to  returned  to  their  work,  the  ringleaders  having 
carry  out  the  greater  portion  of  the  work.  j been  carefully  removed,  and  the  arrangements 

Great  assistance,  however,  was  rendered  to  made  for  crossing  the  desert  having  been  fully 
the  undertaking  by  tho  construction,  by  the  explained  to  the  remainder  of  the  men.  By  the 
survey  party,  of  a reservoir  of  the  capacity  of  5th  of  December  they  seem  to  have  got  into  the 
two  millions  of  gallons,  at  the  forty-fourth  mile,  full  spirit  of  the  undertaking.  During  that 
being  the  point  farthest  from  the  Indus  at  which  month,  49£  miles  were  laid,  though  two  days 
the  existing  channels  from  the  Begarri  and  its  were  lost.  On  the  1st  of  January  (of  the  pre- 
effluent canals  could  deliver  water.  This  reser-  sent  year),  2£  miles  were  laid  for  the  first  time, 
voir  was  filled  soon  after  the  rails  were  laid  up  — a length  that  was  repeated  on  six  different 
to  it,  and  was  frequently  refilled.  1 days ; while  in  one  day  2|  miles  were  laid.  The 

The  first  project  for  housing  the  labourers  total  time  occupied  in  the  work  waB  101  days ; 
consisted  of  a train  of  twenty  covered  goods  of  which  17  were  lost,  leaving  84  days  for  the 
wagons,  to  each  side  of  which  a stout  sail-cloth  completion  of  133£  miles  of  railway,  and,  in- 
awning 30  ft.  wide  was  attached,  which,  when  eluding  sidings  and  stations,  of  165  miles  of 
stretched  and  lashed  to  rails  laid  temporarily  on  single  track.  The  actual  cost  of  this  labour 
either  side,  formed  a continuous  tent  400  ft.  long  amounted  to  5152.  per  mile,  which  was  thus 
and  70  ft.  wide,  the  wagons  serving  as  the  made  up 
ridge.  The  men  do  not  seem  to  have  taken 


Per  Milo. 

(1.)  General  charges,  for  collecting  labour, 
hutting  and  clothing  men,  water  and 

fuel £91 

(2.)  Store  charges  for  unloading,  sorting, 

straightening  and  reloading  materials;...  60 

(3.)  Carriage  of  materials  and  stores,  and  main- 
tenance of  way  and  rolling  stook  112 

(4.)  Carriage  of  material  by  carts 78 

(5.)  Platolaying  171 

The  work  was  commenced  at  Ruk  with  600 


kindly  to  this  common  shelter,  and  temporary 
huts  of  reed  mats  were  constructed,  and  rebuilt 
at  every  three  miles  of  the  advance  of  the  head 
of  the  work.  About  100  men  were  constantly 
employed  in  the  erection  of  these  flying  cities, 
and  a wagon-load  of  fresh  mats  and  bamboos 
accompanied  every  train.  The  mats  were  about 
4 ft.  6 in.  square.  A single  row  of  mats  on  edge 
formed  the  back  wall  of  the  shed,  and  another  men,  and  the  number  was  increased  as  fresh 
row  laid  flat  formed  the  roof.  The  sheds  were  hands  could  be  obtained.  A mixed  system  of 
built  with  their  backs  to  the  north,  and  gave  day-labour  and  piece-work  was  adopted,  every 
enough  shelter  to  allow  the  men  to  Bleep  under  man  receiving  a fixed  daily  allowance,  and  a 
them  when  provided  with  blankets.  The  nights  fixed  addition  to  the  same  for  every  half  mile 
are  cold  enough  to  produce  ice, while  the  days  are  of  way  laid  in  the  day  over  the  first  mile.  The 
as  hot  as  in  an  English  summer.  But  as,  con-  system  was  highly  popular  with  the  men,  and 
trary  to  expectation,  no  rain  fell  during  the  tended  greatly  to  ensure  the  rapid  progress  of 
progress  of  the  works,  the  mat-huts  turned  out  the  work. 

to  be  a success.  | On  the  arrival  of  each  train,  the  materials  for 

The  wagons  before  mentioned  formed  a the  way  were  taken  from  the  wagons,  and  loaded 
travelling  shop,  store,  hospital,  and  treasury,  into  oarts,  from  which  they  were  laid  out  along 
They  stood  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  were  f the  line  ready  for  the  platelayers  to  use.  The 
pushed  forward  on  the  arrival  of  eaeh  train,  laying  gangs  picked  up  the  material  and  laid 
They  also  contained  a reserve  supply  of  water,  1 it  in  line.  They  were  followed  by  keymen, 
for  any  case  of  emergency,  under  lock  and  key.  1 gaugers,  borers,  spikers,  straighteners,  and 
This  was  chiefly  kept  in  400-gallon  ships’  tanks,  lifters.  A third  party  packed  and  finally 
Two  ^trains  a day  appear  to  have  been  run,  1 straightened  the  line.  When  the  work  was  in 
each  carrying  materials  for  from  1 to  1£  mile  of  : full  swing  five  thousand  men  were  engaged,  of 
way.  The  afternoon  train  brought  out  100  tons  whom  1,600  were  platelayers, 
of  water ; the  morning  train  brought  out  the  The  main  difference  between  this  series  of 
miscellaneous  stores,  such  as  3£  tons  of  daily  operations  and  those  which  were  carried  out 
food,  5 tons  of  daily  fuel,  5 or  6 tons  of  build-  through  the  Qrandes  Landes , in  1855,  by  Mr. 
ing  materials  for  sheds,  and  occasionally  20  tons  Conder,  O.E.,  for  the  Ghemin  de  Fer  du  Midi 

of  forage  for  the  cattle.  The  officers  lived  in  (see  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 

tents,  and  moved  camp  every  six  miles.  j Engineers,  vol.  xvi.),  seems  to  consist  in  the  use 

In  the  first  45  miles  no  difficulties  were  expe-  of  carts  for  the  forwarding  of  the  materials 

rienced  in  hutting  the  men,  or  in  supplying  food  from  the  front  of  the  completed  line  over  the 

and  water.  But  the  labour  of  cutting  the  way  a-head.  Six  hundred  carts  were  em- 
jungle,  and  preparing  the  Beat  of  the  line  over  ployed,  and  this  part  of  the  work  appears 
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to  have  oost  altogether,  as  we  have  shown, 
nearly  1381.  per  mile.  It  is  probable  that 
extra  speed  was  thus  gained,  but  at  the  risk 
of  depending  on  hired  oattle,  and  to  some  extent 
on  the  Sindee  carters.  On  the  Landes  the  rails 
were  sent  to  the  head  of  the  work,  and  laid  at 
once,  wagon-load  by  wagon-load,  provisionally,  as 
a road  over  which  each  succeeding  wagon-load 
of  materials  was  carried.  Economy  and  regu- 
larity were  thus  secured.  The  rate  of  progress  in 
the  Landes  only  attained  a mean  speed  of  2‘06 
kilometres,  or  T26  miles  per  diem  (which  was 
all  that  was  required),  while  that  on  the  Kan- 
dahar line  was  nearly  16  mile  per  day.  But 
the  5,000  Indian  workmen  were  about  ten  times 
as  many  as  the  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
employed  on  the  Landes,  and  some  dozen 
horses  only  were  at  work  there,  instead  of 
the  2,000  beasts  which  were  required  in  India. 
Oooasions  may  occur  when  everything  must  be 
sacrificed  to  speed.  But  when  a progress  of  a 
mile  or  a mile  and  a quarter  a day  is  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  it  is  worth 
the  serious  attention  of  the  engineer  to  endea- 
vour to  dispense  with  cartage,  especially  with 
hired  cartage,  and  to  make  the  rails  themselves 
answer  as  a temporary,  as  well  as  a permanent, 
road  for  the  feeding  of  the  platelayers  with 
materials. 

The  details,  for  which  wo  cannot  find  space, 
will  be  accessible  to  those  of  our  readers  whom 
they  may  interest  in  the  forthcoming  quarterly 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  the  form  of  communicatinr  ■ 
from  Colonel  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  R.E.,  Mr. 
James  Richard  Bell,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  George 
Moyle,  C.E. 


BRIDGES  AND  ROOFS. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system 
it  became  necessary  to  cover  much  larger  spaces 
than  had  before  been  required,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  constant  demand  made  on  metallurgic 
industry  was  transposing  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  The  earliest  railway  roof  in  the  south  of 
England,  that  of  the  station  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  at  Euston,  was  one  of 
unpretending  simplicity.  That  built  by  Mr. 
Brunei,  at  Paddington,  remains  one  of  the 
most  arohitecturally-proportioned  and  graceful 
of  our  large  roofs.  But  the  desire  for  large 
unbroken  spans  led  to  further  innovations,  of 
which  the  science  is  more  unquestionable  than 
the  taste.  An  unbroken  span  of  166  ft.  has 
been  provided  at  Charing-cross  Station  ; one  of 
190  ft.  at  Cannon-street ; and  one  of  the  enor- 
mous width  of  240  ft.  at  St.  Pancras.  The 
height  of  the  centre  line  of  the  soffit  of  this 
last  roof,  above  the  level  of  the  rails,  is  96  ft.  We 
may  add  that  the  cost  per  square  (of  100  ft.)  of  the 
three  last-named  roofs,  exclusive  of  gables,  was 
respectively  341,  43 1.  10s.,  and  311.  lls.  There 
is,  then,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have 
reached  thi  structural  limit  of  roof  spans,  nor, 
as  the  above  prices  indicate,  the  financial  or 
economical  limit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  held  that  the  limit  of  architectural  beauty 
has  been  wholly  disregarded,— and  that  a very 
serious  question  may  some  day  arise  as  to  the 
prudence  of  ereoting  roofs  of  this  magnitude, 
if  they  are  not  in  some  extraordinary  way 
secured  against  the  fury  of  an  unusual,  but  not 
unprecedented,  storm.  If  a violent  wind  once 
got  under  one  of  these  roofs  we  should  not  like 
to  answer  for  the  consequences. 

A general  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
arch,  vault,  or  roof,  laying  down  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  structure;  showing  how  these  prin- 
ciples apply  to  the  various  materials,  as  afford- 
ing resistance  to  crushing  weight  or  to  tensile 
strain,  and  citing  the  most  famous  and  instruc- 
tive examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the  diffe- 
rent cases  of  the  problem  have  been  solved  by 
the  great  builders  of  the  past,  or  of  the  present 
day,  has  yet  to  be  written.  It  would  be  a work 
of  singular  value  if  ably  executed.  Our 
present  task  is  less  ambitious.  While  not 
closing  our  eyes  to  the  certain  results  which 
science  has  already  attained,  we  rather  wish  to 
take  a practical  view  of  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful examples  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  covering  large  spaces,  which  are, — or  ought 
to  be,— familiar  to  the  English  student.  And 
though  such  a study  cannot  fail  to  result  in  the 
indication  of  rough  general  rules,  we  do  not 
propose,  at  all  events  at  present,  to  offer  to  our 
readers  anything  of  the  exhaustive  and  precise 
character  of  a treatise  on  the  arch  or  the  truss. 
Naturally  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  best 
examples  of  the  single  arch, — as  bridge,  or 


vault,  or  arcade, — before  we  discuss  the  dome 
or  roof. 

Architects  and  engineers  meet  on  common 
ground  when  it  is  a question  of  the  design  of  a 
noble  bridge.  Architecturally  considered,  it  is 
the  elevation  of  the  structure  which  first  attracts 
the  attention.  When  the  case  is  one  of  the 
erection  of  a national  monument,  or  the  adorn- 
ment of  a oapital,  it  is  not  easy  to  insist  too 
strongly  on  those  graceful  proportions,  well- 
defined  shadows,  and  appropriate  treatment  of 
fit  structural  material,  which  must  ever  be  the 
features  that  first  catch,  and  last  charm,  the 
eye. 

But  when  it  is  a question  of  sinking  the  bases  of 
the  monumental  structures  beneath  rapid  currents 
or  stormy  tides,  of  dealing  with  the  treacherous 
basis  of  mud  or  of  quicksand,  of  providing 
against  the  erosion  of  the  bed  of  the  river  be- 
neath the  footings  of  the  piers,  the  duty  is 
usually  handed  over  to  the  engineer.  We  do 
not  wish  now  to  raise  any  question  as  to  which 
branch  of  the  great  structural  profession  is  most 
deeply  concerned  in  the  matter.  But  we  aBk  a 
moment’s  attention  while  we  pursue  the  inquiry 
which  must  have  suggested  itself  to  many  of  our 
readers.  How  far  are  we  in  possession  of  mate- 
rials for  drawing  up  an  approximate  rule  as  to 
the  determination  of  the  best  spans  to  bo  used 
in  any  given  case,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
carrying  a road  or  railway  over  a wide  river 
valley  ? 

A bridge  is  essentially  a contrivance  for 
utilising  the  same  topographical  area  at  two 
different  levels,  or  in  two  different  Btages. 
Whether  it  be  to  convey  traffic  over  water,  water 
over  traffic,  water  over  water,  or  traffic  over 
traffic,  and  whether  we  call  the  contrivance  a 
bridge,  an  aqueduct,  a tunnel,  or  a viaduct,  the 
principle  is  the  same.  The  most  familiar  and 
most  simple  example  of  the  principle  of  the 
bridge  is  that  afforded  by  the  permanent  way  of 
a railway.  Each  line  of  rail  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
a continuous  bridge ; of  which  the  piers  are  re- 
presented by  the  chairs,  and  the  arches  by  the 
rails;  the  objeot  of  the  structure  being  the 
support  of  the  rolling-wheels  of  the  vehicles  at 
a determined  level. 

The  illustration  is  obvious ; but  it  is  intro- 
duced for  the  reason  that  it  will  enable  us  at 
once  to  grasp  the  law  which  regulates  the 
strength  of  piers.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  functions  of  the  abutment,  whether 
as  a retaining  wall  (with  which  it  is  often  com- 
bined), or  as  a point  of  resistance  to  the  lateral 
thrust  of  an  arch,  the  piers  of  a bridge  have  to 
do  the  duty  which  would  have  come  upon  the 
ground  covered  by  the  structure,  supposing  a 
weight  to  have  been  brought  upon  it  equal  to 
that  which  the  bridge  supports.  Thus,  if  there 
be  an  arch  or  a girder  of  100  ft.  long,  supported 
on  two  piers,  the  weight  that  will  come  on  these 
piers  will  be  that  which  would  have  come  upon 
the  100  ft.  of  road  way,  plus  the  weight  of  the 
arch  or  platform  itself,  and  the  first  element  of 
proportion  in  calculation  comes  in  here.  If  we 
were  to  omit  all  practical  considerations,  such 
as  the  fact  that  it  may  be  cheaper  to  build  one 
pier  of  10  ft.  square  than  two  piers  of  10  ft.  by 

5 ft.,  and  to  suppose  that  weight  and  resistance 
are  exactly  balanced,  so  that  there  is  no  struc- 
tural waste,  it  would  be  a matter  of  indifference 
as  to  cost  how  many  piers  were  used  within  a 
given  distance.  The  weight  of  the  100  ft.  of 
roadway  demands  a certain  area  of  support, 
whatever  that  be,  divided  between  two  or  more 
points  of  support. 

But  we  have  to  remember  that,  as  far  as 
regards  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself,  that 
will  be,  for  a certain  portion  of  it,  proportionate, 
not  to  the  length  covered,  but  to  the  square  of 
the  spans  into  whioh  it  is  divided.  In  cases  of 
very  wide  spans,  we  Bhall  afterwards  have 
oocasion  to  test  the  application  of  this  rule  ; but 
we  now  rather  look  for  practical  examples  of 
the  difference  of  cost  incurred  by  doubling  the 
span. 

The  simplest  method  of  estimating  the  cubic 
quantity  of  masonry  that  would  be  necessary 
for  crossing  a given  valley  would  be  to  suppose 
the  erection  of  a brick  or  stone  wall  across  the 
whole  interval  to  be  spanned,  under  each  line  of 
rail.  Since  as  much  as  18  tons  pressure  is  known 
to  come  on  a pair  of  driving-wheels  in  some  of 
the  locomotives  now  in  use,  and  since  the  width 
of  a railway  sleeper  may  be  as  low  as  9 in.,  a 
wall  of  1 ft.  6 in.  thick  would  be  subject  to  a 
moving  pressure  of  almost  exactly  eight  tons 
on  the  square  foot.  If  we  take  2 ft.  as  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  we  obtain  a pressure  of 

6 tons  on  the  square  foot.  The  rule  proposed 


by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  breaking  weight 
of  a cast-iron  bridge  is  not  less  than  three  times 
the  permanent  load  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure,  added  to  six  times  the  greatest 
moving  load  that  can  be  brought  upon  it.  Ordi- 
nary brickwork  is  tabulated  to  crush  at  "232  tons 
per  square  inch,  or  33-4  tons  per  square  foot;  so 
that  a weight  of  eight  tons  per  square  foot 
allows  a fair  margin,  according  to  the  usual 
rules  for  the  strength  of  materials. 

To  this  allowance  has  to  be  added  that  of  the 
weight  of  the  wall  itself,  which  may  be  taken 
as  about  one  hundredweight  per  cubic  foot.  If 
we  allow  6 tons  per  square  foot  as  the  normal 
pressure,  this  pressure  would  be  doubled  at  the 
base  of  a wall  of  120  fc.  high,  so  that  one- 
sixtieth  part  suould  be  added  to  the  strength  of 
the  wall  for  each  foot  in  height,  in  order  to 
maintain  an  equal  pressure.  If  a higher  resist- 
ing power  be  allowed  for,  the  proportion  of 
addition  for  height  will  be  calculated  in  the 
same  manner. 

On  these  bases,  the  '.mean  width  of  the  sup- 
posed walls  for  crossing  a valley  of  120  ft.  in 
depth  would  be,  for  a double  track  of  rails, 

8+  - =12  ft.,  and  the  cubic  contents  per  foot 

run  would  be  1,440  cubio  feet,  or  72  tonB. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  a bridge  where  the 
resistance  is  not  continuous,  but  concentrated 
on  piers,  the  weight  to  be  dealt  with  is  not  the 
maximum  which  can  oome  in  a moment  on  a 
certain  point,  as  on  a chair  or  a sleeper,  but  the 
aggregate  of  that  which  can  come  on  the  plat- 
form supported  between  two  piers  of  the  bridge. 
The  heaviest  weight  that  can  thus  come  is  that 
of  the  locomotive ; and  if  we  allow  for  this  at 
60  tons  per  30  ft.  run,  or  2 tons  per  foot  of 
bridge,  we  shall  be  within  the  mark,  for  a single 
line  of  track  ; taking,  of  course,  the  double  for 
a double  track.  This  gives  so  small  a pressure 
compared  to  the  other,  that  we  should  have  to 
regard  the  resistance  of  materials  to  buckling 
or  twisting,  rather  than  that  to  crushing  power, 
were  it  all  for  which  we  had  to  provide ; and 
the  pressure  of  a pier  of  120  ft.  high  on  its  own 
base  would  be  more  than  that  of  the  load  the 
bridge  had  to  sustain.  Without  any  allowance 
for  the  weight  of  the  platform,  the  wall  requi- 
site to  support  the  distributed  load  of  four  tons 
per  foot  run  would  be  one-ninth  of  the  former 
allowance,  or  six  tons  per  foot  run. 

We  have,  however,  to  take  into  acoount  the 
weight  of  the  platform,  or  arch,  itself.  We  may 
take  as  an  example  the  Lockwood  Viaduct,  built 
by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  on  the  Huddersfield  and 
Sheffield  Railway,  which  consists  of  thirty-two 
arches  of  30  ft.  span,  with  an  extreme  height  of 
122  ft.  to  the  rails.  The  arches  are  of  brick, 
and  are  shown  on  the  seotion  as  1 ft.  6 in.  thick, 
or  one-twentieth  of  the  span.  The  width  of  the 
arch  is  28  ft.  The  weight  of  the  arch,  span- 
drils,  and  backing  is  312  tons,  exclusive  of 
parapets,  or  rather  less  than  ten  tons  per  foot 
linear  of  bridge,  from  centre  to  centre  of  pier. 
The  load,  as  before  estimated,  is  138  tons, 
making  a total  pressure  of  450  tons  for  the 
spans,  of  34-5  ft.  The  resulting  weight  to  be 
borne  by  the  piers  is  thus  equal  to  about 
13  tons  per  foot  run  of  centre  line.  This 
weight,  compared  with  that  before  given  of  6 
tons  per  foot  run,  shows  an  addition  of  7 tons 
per  foot  run  for  the  weight  of  the  arch,  taking 
a 30  ft.  span. 

The  piers  on  this  viaduct  measure,  on  plan, 

4 ft.  6 in.  by  28  ft.  at  Bpringing,  or  126  square  feet, 
sustaining  a pressure  of  3-57  tons  per  square  foot. 
At  116  ft.  lower,  the  area  is  enlarged  to  7 ft.  6 in.  . 
by  28  ft.,  or  216  square  feet.  The  resulting  ; 
pressure  on  the  base  of  the  piers,  comprising  ; 
the  weight  of  the  arch,  that  of  the  pier  itself,  , 
and  that  of  the  maximum  load,  is  6 7 tons  per  : 
square  foot,  showing  that  the  engineer  accurately  ' 
calculated  the  taper  to  be  given  to  his  piers. 

Proceeding  to  inquire,  in  the  first  instance,  , 
as  a matter  of  practice,  into  the  increase  of  the  i 
thickness  of  arch  that  accompanies  the  inorease  > 
of  span,  we  take  the  example  of  the  Royal  Border  : 
Bridge,  over  the  river  Tweed,  which  was  com*  ■ 
pleted  in  March,  1850.  This  fine  viaduct  con-  ■ 
Bists  of  twenty-eight  semicircular  arches,  each  i 
of  61  ft.  6 in.  span.  The  total  length  is  2,160  ft.,  , 
and  the  extreme  height  129  ft.  The  bridge  is  i 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a central  abut-  • 
ment.  The  width  between  the  parapets  is  i 
21  ft.  The  piers  are  8 ft.  6 in.  wide  under  the  ) 
springing,  increasing  almost  immediately  to  : 
10  ft.  The  area  above  the  footings  of  the  ! 
highest  pier  is  11  ft.  6 in.  by  26  ft.  3 in.  The  = 
arch,  where  it  rises  free  of  the  backing,  is  ■ 
2 ft.,  and  7£  in-  thick.  Thus  measured,  to-  ■ 
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gether  with  the  backing  and  spandrels,  con- 
tains about  754  tons  of  masonry.  To  these  has 
to”  be  added  280  tons  for  the  moving  load, 
making  a total  pressure  of  1,034  tons  per  pier, 
or  about  5 tons  per  square  foot  of  area.  On  the 
base,  exclusive  of  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
projection  of  the  footings,  the  pressure  is  about 
7.2  tons  per  Bquare  foot ; the  total  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  arch,  backing,  and  pier,  being  about 
31  tons  of  masonry  per  foot  run  of  the  centre 
line  of  the  viaduct,  almost  evenly  divided 
between  arch  and  pier. 

We  thus  find,  not  as  a matter  of  theory,  but 
as  a deduction  from  practice,  taking  two  very 
admirable  examples  of  the  work  of  the  bridge- 
builder,  that  the  quantity  of  masonry  per  foot 
run  for  the  60  ft.  arched  viaduct  is,  as  com- 
pared to  that  for  the  30  ft.  arched  viaduct,  as 
31  to  13 ; or,  abstracting  the  weight  required 
for  supporting  the  moving  load  alone,  before 
taken  at  6 tons  per  foot,  we  have  a plat- 
form or  arch  weight  of  7 tons  per  foot  run,  for 
a 30  ft.  span,  compared  with  one  of  25  tons  per 
foot  run  for  a 60  ft.  span,  which  is  not  very 
far  from  4 to  1,  the  relation  of  the  squares  of 
the  spans.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
each  of  the  arches  cited  the  thickness  of  the 
ring  is  in  a like  proportion  to  the  span,  being 
almost  exactly  oue-twentieth  part  of  the  same. 
The  observance  of  this  proportion  might  have 
led  to  the  anticipation  that  a greater  economy 
would  be  effected  by  the  use  of  larger  arches. 
It  is  thus  the  more  instructive  to  take  out  all 
the  quantities  of  a span  of  masonry,  including 
piers,  as  well  as  arch  and  backing,  as  by  this 
means  we  arrive  at  the  certitude  that,  in  the 
additional  cost  attending  other  things  being 
alike,  on  the  wider  arch  practice  accords 
fairly  with  theory. 

This  thickness  given  to  the  arch,  in  proportion 
to  the  span,  is  much  greater  in  the  brick  arches  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  than  is  the  case 
in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  stone-bridges  of 
recent  times.  Of  these  we  cite  the  cases  of  five 
famous  bridges, — two  English,  two  Welsh,  and 
one  Italian. 


Name  of  Bridge. 

River. 

Span. 

Key. 

Pro- 

portion. 

Pont  y Cysyllte 

Waterloo  

New  London... 

Taaf 

140 

120 

152 

200 

147 

25 
4 5 
4*75 
4*0 
4-92 

lto56 

1 to  26  6 

1 to  32 

1 to  50 

1 to  30 

Thames  ... 
Thames  ... 

Dora  Grossa 

Of  these  five  bridges,  those  over  the  Taaf 
and  the  Dee  are  of  limestone,  and  the  other 
three  are  of  granite.  The  boldness  of  the  two 
former  structures  is  as  noteworthy  as  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  others.  The  first-named 
bridge,  the  work,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
of  William  Edwards,  a self-trained  country  mason, 
approaches  wonderfully  close  to  the  limits  of 
scientific  precision.  The  thickness  of  the  key- 
stone is  only  one  fifty-sixth  part  of  the  span.  The 
voussoirs  are  ashlar,  but  the  rest  of  the  arch  is 
only  coursed  rubble.  The  pressure  at  the  crown, 
according  to  an  analysis  to  be  found  in  vol.  v.  of 
the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  ” (p.  472)  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
938  cubic  feet  of  masonry  per  square  foot,  and 
that  at  the  second  point  of  rupture  (or  rather 
where  rupture  would,  if  anywhere,  occur)  is 
936  cubic  feet  per  square  foot.  Allowing  14  cwt. 
per  cube  foot  for  the  weight  of  the  limestone 
masonry,  we  have  thus  a weight  of  70  tons  per 
square  foot  of  section.  This  is  less  than  half 
the  crushing  limit  of  magnesian  limestone, 
which,  according  to  Fairbairn,  is  1*36  tons  per 
square  inch.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
bridge  would  not  have  Btood  if  built  in  brick. 
In  that  case  the  weight  would  have  been  46*6 
tons  per  square  foot  (supposing  the  dimensions 
to  be  the  same),  but  the  resistance,  according  to 
Mr.  Clark,  is  only  ‘232  tons  per  square  inch,  or 
33  4 tons  per  foot.  The  rise  of  the  arch  is  35  ft., 
aud  the  radius  of  the  arc  which  it  forms  is 
87  ft.  6 in.  Neither  the  cost  of  the  bridge  nor 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  masonry  is  stated 
in  either  of  the  three  accounts  of  the  structure 
to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  hard  to  form 
an  opinion  how  far  Edwards  was  guided  by  the 
instinct  of  genius  and  how  far  by  geometry  and 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  material,  but  it 
is  highly  instructive  to  observe  the  light  and 
graceful  form  of  an  arch  constructed  of  rough 
limestone  masonry,  of  dimensions  which  would 
have  caused  a collapse  as  soon  as  the  centre 
was  struck  had  they  been  executed  in  brick- 
work. 


We  may  take  the  200  ft.  span  of  the  Dee 
Bridge  as  the  practical  limit  to  the  width  of  the 
stone  arch.  As  to  brick,  if  firebricks  set  in 
cement  be  employed,  the  material  may  be  equal 
in  its  resistance  to  stone.  But  as  far  as  ordi- 
nary brick  set  in  mortar  is  concerned,  we  appre- 
hend that  120  ft.  may  be  taken  as  the  practical 
limit  of  span.  This  has  been  reached  in  India, 
in  an  arch  of  4 ft.  wide.  But  the  mortar  there  is 
exceptionally  good.  Indian  builders  adopt  the 
Italian  method  of  wetting  the  lime  for  their 
mortar  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  work, 
and  keeping  it  constantly  wet.  Some  lime  which 
had  been  thus  prepared  by  Tippoo  Sahib  was 
long  after  used  by  the  English  engineers  at 
Seringapatam,  with  fully  satisfactory  results. 

With  regard  to  cost,  that  mode  of  comparing 
the  excellence  of  one  method  of  structure  with 
another  depends  on  so  many  conditions  that  the 
simple  statement  of  cost  per  foot  run  is  not  in 
itself  fully  instructive.  In  the  case  of  the 
bridges  that  we  have  cited,  the  cost  was  as 
under : — 


Work. 

Feet 

run. 

Coat. 

Per  foot 

Lockwood  Viaduct  ... 

1,428 

33*000 

£. 

231 

Royal  Border  Bridge 

2,160 

120,000 

55-5 

Dee  Bridge  

426 

49,900 

126 

Dora  Grossa  Bridge... 

320 

56,000 

180 

London  Bridge 

782 

1,028,000 

1,383 

Waterloo  Bridge  

1,280 

1,050,000 

821 

Thames  Tunnel  

1,200 

454,810 

379 

With  regard  to  the  above  prices,  the  first  two 
apply  to  viaduct  alone,  without  approaches.  In 
the  other  case  the  cost  of  approaches  is  in- 
cluded. In  the  Dee  Bridge  the  approaches  cost 
7,5002.  In  the  Dora  Bridge  the  cost  is  not  dis- 
tinguished. In  Waterloo  Bridge  the  land  coat 
373,0001.,  and  the  approaches  cost  112,0002.  As 
to  London  Bridge,  full  pBrticulars  of  the  work 
and  designs  are  to  be  found  in  the  autobiography 
of  Sir  John  Rennie,  but  he  is  remarkably 
reticent  on  the  subject  of  cost. 


TEE  LATE  MR.  J.  H.  HAKEWILL, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  mentioned  briefly  in  our  last  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Henry  Hakewill,  at  his  residence  in 
Inverness-terrace,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  surviving  his  most  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Feriey,  who  lived  in  the  same  terrace, 
only  eight  days.  Mr.  Hakewill  belonged  to  an 
artistic  family.  His  father  was  the  architect  of 
Rugby  School,  and  of  many  other  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  one  of  his  uncles  was 
the  author  of  Hakewill’s  “ Italy.”  His  brother, 
Edward  Chas.  Hakewill,  who  died  a few  years 
ago,  was  also  an  architect,  and  erected  some 
good  churches. 

John  Henry  Hakewill,  whom  we  now  lament, 
was  articled  to  his  father,  who  died  when  John 
was  only  nineteen.  His  friend,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Wm.  Spenser,  early  employed  him  to  rebuild  his 
church  at  Erchfont,  in  Wiltshire,  and  this  led  to 
many  works  in  that  county,  both  in  churches 
and  parsonage-houses.  He  built  Howbury,  near 
Wallingford;  Boulney  Court,  near  Henley;  the 
County  Hospital  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  and 
moro  recently  Stowlangtoffe  Hall,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  ; and  he  was  also  engaged  on  many 
churches,  schools,  and  parsonages  in  many 
counties,  especially  in  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Wilts. 
He  had  not  many  works  in  London,  the 
Rectory,  St.  James’s,  Westminster;  the  Boys’ 
School,  Marylebone ; and  the  original  of  St. 
Matthias’s  Church,  South  Kensington,  being  the 
principal. 

Mr.  nakewill  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1854. 
He  was  one  of  the  consulting  architects  of  the 
Church  Bnilding  Society,  and  with  a few  inti- 
mate friends  assisted  in  originating  the  Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent  Fund.  Not  longer  ago  than 
March  last  Mr.  Hakewill  communicated  to  us 
some  cui’ious  memoranda,  left  by  his  father, 
concerning  the  visit  paid  by  the  Pi’ince  Regent 
and  other  illustrious  persons  to  Oxford,  in  1814, 
which  wi'l  be  found  in  our  volume  xxxviii , 
p.  339.  


Camberwell. — St.  George’s  Church,  Wells- 
street,  Camberwell,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
having  undergone  extensive  internal  repairs, 
which  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Shipton, 
of  Camberwell.  The  pulpit.  has  been  carved 
and  decora*  od  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Baker,  its  donor. 


THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  FOR 
GLASGOW. 

Tiie  award  of  Mr.  C.  Barry  on  the  competitive 
designs  for  the  new  municipal  buildings  for 
Glasgow  was  unsealed  on  the  2nd,  and  it  was 
read  by  Dr.  Marwick,  the  town  clerk,  at  the 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Town  Council, 
over  which  Lord  Provost  Collins  presided. 

Mr.  Marwick  read  the  report,  which  stated 
that  Mr.  Barry  had  made  two  lengthened  visits 
to  Glasgow,  and  had  devoted  a great  deal  of 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  ninety-six  sets 
of  designs  sent  for  competition,  comprising  in  all 
724  drawings.  lie  had  taken  twenty-one  of 
the  best  designs,  and  had  himself  prietd  them 
out.  Of  these  he  had  selected  three  of  the 
best  that  he  could  put  before  the  Corporation, 
apparently  comiug  under  or  about  the  150,0002. 
Of  these  three  designs  he  had  shown  in  tabular 
form  the  cost,  taking  as  the  basis  the  cubical  con- 
tents deduced  from  the  plans  and  the  informa- 
tion therein  as  to  height  of  stories,  &c.  He  also 
took  into  consideration  the  least  cost  that,  in  his 
judgment,  each  of  the  three  designs  could  be  well 
executed  for  in  a solid,  durable,  plain  manner, 
without  marble  or  expensive  sculpture  exter- 
nally or  internally,  for  which  purpose  a large 
extra  sum  could  be  appropriated  in  any  design 
carried  out.  He  placed  these  three  designs 
before  the  Corporation,  and  thought  that 
the  premiums  must  be  awarded  to  them,  in- 
asmuch as  they  moat  dearly  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  embarrassing  letter  of  the 
instructions.  The  mottos  of  three  designs 
were: — First  (1),  "Carton,”  estimated  by  the 
author  to  cost  150,4322.,  his  plans  being  89,  90, 
and  91.  The  cost  at  the  same  rate  of  Mr. 
Carrick’s  plan,  whioh  was  150,0002.,  would  be 
158,8002.,  and  the  cost  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Barx*y,  without  expensive  sculpture,  would  be 

220.0002.  The  second  place  is  awatded  to  the 
plans  marked  “ Fidelity.”  No  estimate  is  given 
of  the  coat ; but,  according  to  Mr.  Carrick,  the 
cost  would  be  151,0001.,  aud  according  to  Mr. 
Barry,  about  200,0002.  The  third  is  given  to  the 
motto,  "Let  Glasgow  flourish  for  ever,”  which 
the  author  estimates  at  143,7282.,  but  according 
to  Mi*.  Carrick  it  would  be  141,5002.,  and  to 
Mr.  Barry,  188,0002.  Mr.  Barry  stated  that 
thei*e  had  been  sent  in  designs  of  much  superior 
merit  to  any  of  the  three  which  ho  had  selected, 
but  also  more  costly,  though  not  in  his  opinion 
too  costly  for  so  important  a city  as  Glasgow. 
The  cost  of  these  ranged  from  180,0002.  to 

250.0002.  He  regretted  that,  as  he  was  bound 
by  his  instructions,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
mention  these. 

The  Lord  Provost  stated  that,  on  opening  the 
envelopes  which  accompanied  the  designs  men- 
tioned, it  was  found  that  they  had  been  con- 
tributed as  follows  : — That  with  the  motto 
“ Carton,”  by  Mr.  G.  Corson,  architect,  25, 
Cooperage-street,  Leeds  (7502.)  ; “ Fidelity,” 
by  Messrs.  Coe  & Robinson,  architects,  4, 
Furnival’s  Inn,  London  (5002.) ; and  " Let 
Glasgow  flourish  for  ever,”  by  Mr.  E.  CUrke, 
architect,  6,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  London 
(2502.). 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Barry  had  also  sent  a 
private  letter  to  the  Corporation,  and  it  was 
agreed  not  to  publish  the  contents  of  it  without 
his  consent. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION* 

In  response  to  an  invitation  issued  some 
time  ago  for  architects  to  compete  for  the 
elevations  of  the  Municipal  Offices  at  Glasgow, 
the  plans  of  whnh  were  prepared  by  the 
City  Surveyor,  ninety -six  sets  of  designs 
have  been  Bent  in,  as  mentioned  above.  The 
building  is  to  occupy  a rectangular  and  almost 
level  site  in  George  - square.  The  square 
having  some  of  the  most  handsome  Classical 
buildings  of  all  the  handsome  buildings  of 
this  Classical  city  facing  on  to  it,  the  designs 
were  to  be  strictly  Classic.  The  design  to 
which  the  first  premium  is  awarded  is  by  Mr. 
Corson,  of  Leeds,  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
describe  to  our  readers  the  frontages,  beginning 
with  the  pi  incipal  one  to  Geoi'ge-square,  which 
has  double  pilasters  between  the  windows  on  the 
first  floor,  with  colonnade  between  the  windows. 
These  columns  support  a moulded  enriched 
cornice.  The  blocking  course  is  circular,  and 
on  this  rises  the  attic  story,  which  is  treated 
similarly  to  the  first  floor,  with  columns  between 
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the  windows,  and  above,  again,  a cornice  similar  j 
to  the  lower  one,  with  balustrade.  The  angles 
of  the  buildings  project,  as  Mr.  Brodrick  makes 
all  his  buildings,  particularly  the  Leeds  Town- 
hall,  and  the  central  portion  next  to  the  entrance 
is  brought  forward  and  supported  by  double 
columns  at  the  ends,  and  filled  in  between  with 
a three-light  window  over  the  principal  entrance. 
Above  the  window  is  a pediment  with  moulded 
cornice  and  coping,  under  which  is  a group  of 
carved  figures.  Above  this  central  pediment 
rises  a to wer  which  is,  however,  not  strong  enough, 
being  as  slender  as  that  of  the  Bradford  Town- 
hall,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  top- 
heavy.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tower  is  well 
finished,  and  the  upper  part  arranged  for  a bell- 
tower.  At  each  side  of  the  main  entrance 
are  projecting  piers,  with  niches  for  statues, 
finished  at  the  level  of  the  roof  with  pediments. 
All  the  cills  project  so  as  to  form  a balcony 
around,  and  are  supported  on  corbels.  The  base- 
ment windows  have  square  heads,  and  all  the 
others  are  circular,  with  moulded  archivolts  to 
them,  and  the  space  between  the  windows  on  the 
ground-floor  is  panelled.  The  windows  to  the 
ground-floor  are  of  similar  character  to  those  of 
the  first  floor,  but  shorter,  with  carved  panels 
under.  The  angles  of  the  buildings  are  finished 
with  mansard  roofs,  breaking  the  outline  in  a 
picturesque  manner.  The  George-street  and 
Cochrane-street  frontages  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  George-square  frontage  in  the 
position  and  size  and  shape  of  the  windows,  with 
pilasters  or  panels  between,  but  the  central  part 
is  broken  by  the  entrance  to  the  quadrangle, 
and  Mr.  Corson  has  treated  this  well.  The 
arch  is  enriched,  and  the  spandrels  filled  in 
with  carving ; at  each  side  of  this  entrance  are 
projecting  piers  similar  to  the  entrance  to 
George-square,  with  niches  for  statues.  There 
are,  again,  three  lights  over  this  entrance. 
On  the  cornice  of  the  roof  and  over  all  the 
double  piers  are  placed  turrets.  A dome  is 
shown  over  the  entrance  to  the  quadrangle 
on  George-street,  with  gable  in  the  same  and 
three-light  attic  window,  which  is  far  better 
proportioned,  and  looks  better  altogether,  than 
the  tower  to  the  front.  A slight  alteration  is 
made  between  these  two  frontages,  that  to 
Cochrane-street  having  plain  Bquare  tower.  A 
great  fault  in  the  John-street  frontage  of  this 
design  consists  in  having  no  definite  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing which  part  of  the  building  is  intended 
to  be  used  as  the  town-hall,  otherwise  the  John- 
street  frontage  is  as  expensive  as  any  of  the 
others.  An  area  wall  around  the  building  is 
utilised  to  form  a place  for  statues.  The  drawings 
are  well  got  up. 

“ Fidelity,”  by  Messrs.  Coe  & Robinson,  to 
which  the  second  premium  is  awarded,  is  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  design  previously 
described.  The  ground-floor  and  basement  are 
lusticated.  The  ends  and  centre  projeot.  At 
the  level  of  the  first  floor  runs  a moulded  cornice 
of  a decided  Doric  character,  and  above  this  the 
central  projection  forms  itself  into  a pediment, 
supported  by  six  Corinthian  pilasters,  two  on 
each  Bide,  and  one  between  each  window,  while 
the  pediment  is  further  finished  with  a carved 
group  of  figures.  The  end  projections  receive 
dignity  from  the  four  pilasters  to  each,  which 
are  fluted  three-fourths  of  the  distance  down. 
The  space  between  the  central  and  end  projec- 
tions is  perfectly  plain,  leaving  the  other  por- 
tions conspicuous.  The  whole  of  the  window- 
heads  of  the  basement  and  ground  floor  are 
square.  The  first-floor  windows  have  also 
square  heads,  and  have  moulded  jambs  and 
corbels  to  support  the  moulded  canopy  over, 
while  the  window-heads  between  the  pilasters 
have  relieving  arches  thrown  over,  the  under 
side  of  which  is  carved  ; but  the  key-stones  of 
these  arches  are  disproportionately  large,  and 
wreathed  around.  There  is  only  one  tower  to 
this  design,  fronting  George-square.  The  base 
is  vermiculated,  and  over  this  are  three  windows, 
with  columns  between,  and  double  columns  at 
the  end  support  the  cornice,  which,  examined  in 
detail,  is  the  nicest  part  of  the  structure. 
The  whole  tower  is  placed  on  a square 
platform,  and  groups  of  figures  occupy  the 
corners.  But  one  drawing  is  used  to  show  the 
Cochrane-street  and  George-street  frontages. 
The  entrance  to  the  court  in  the  centre  projects, 
and  has  a semicircular  arch  over  two  pilasters  ; 
and  two  columns  over  support  plain  pediments 
with  dentils  in  coping,  and  cornice  ends  pro- 
ject and  have  double  columns  at  the  ends 
and  single  columns  between  the  four  windows. 
Groups  of  figures  are  placed  over  the  entrance 
in  the  pediment.  An  infinity  of  time  has  been 


j spent  in  making  drawings  of  the  ceilings,  which 
are  elaborately  drawn  and  do  great  oredit  to  the 
draughtsman. 

“ Let  Glasgow  Flourish,  A,”  by  Mr.  E.  Clarke, 
the  recipient  of  the  third  premium,  is  a design 
in  some  respects  better  than  the  others,  and  any 
exhibitor  in  the  room  might  learn  something  from 
it.  The  frontage  to  George-square  shows  an 
ashlar  basement  and  a rusticated  ground- 
floor,  above  which  is  a cornice  with  good  bold 
ancones  under.  The  first  floor,  rising  from  this 
cornice,  deserves  to  be  described  in  full.  At  each 
end  a single-light  window  is  arranged,  with 
three  columns  on  each  side  and  a canopy  over, 
with  enriched  cornice  and  coping;  between  all 
the  other  windows  two  columns  are  placed,  and 
all  the  windows  have  square  heads  with  small 
canopy  over,  without  any  carving ; but  all 
the  windows  have  moulded  architraves.  The 
central  portion  projects  with  three  pilasters  at 
each  end,  which  support  a large  pediment  with 
carved  group  of  figures.  There  are  three  semi- 
circular-headed windows  in  this  central  pro- 
jection, and  pillars  between.  Square  heads 
would  have  been  more  effective.  Over  all  this 
story  runs  the  main  cornice  of  the  building, 
backed  up  by  a perfectly  plain  attic  story,  with 
plain  square-headed  windows.  Probably  it  would 
be  better  if  statues  were  placed  between  each 
window  on  the  attic-story.  A small  cornice,  not 
at  all  obtrusive,  surmounts  the  whole  building, 
and  above,  at  angles  over  the  canopies  before 
specified,  are  angle-turrets.  But  the  thing 
that  marks  this  for  a prize  design  is  the 
carefully  - proportioned  central  domed  tower, 
with  turrets  at  angles  on  a square  platform. 
The  tower  is  circular  on  plan,  and  pilasters  and 
windows  alternate  around.  Above  are  cornice, 
colonnade,  and  cupolas.  The  dome  which  rises 
above  is  very  gracefully  proportioned.  The 
ground- floor  of  this  elevation  is  not  good. 
The  entrance  is  by  three  doors,  fairly  good  but 
for,  the  pilasters  between,  which  are  out  of 
place.  This  design  is  one  of  the  few  that  are 
not  coloured,  and  exhibits  more  real  merit 
than  many  of  them.  The  elevations  to  Cochrane- 
street  and  George-street  are  similar  to  each 
other.  The  ends  are  exactly  similar  to  the 
ends  of  the  George-square  frontage.  The 
entrance  to  the  court  is  badly  treated  in 
most  of  the  designs,  and  in  this  one  it  is 
not  an  exception.  From  the  drawing,  the 
quadrangle  appears  to  be  expensive,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  best  quadrangles  in  the  collection.  In 
the  John-street  elevation  the  windows  over 
the  cornice  are  similar  to  those  to  George- 
square,  with  canopies  over,  while  the  main 
cornice  is  interrupted  by  a pediment  over  the 
entrance  to  the  hall  offices.  A very  neat  dome 
is  placed  above  this,  which  is  not  thrust  con- 
spicuously forward,  and  adds  a great  charm  to 
the  elevation. 

Several  rooms  are  filled  with  designs,  and  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  go  over  them  all  care- 
Fully,  so  we  shall  select  a few  of  the  beat;  fore- 
most among  which  we  recognise  the  carefully- 
studied  drawings  of  Mr.  Yfilliam  Hill,  the 
author  of  the  Bolton  Town-hall,  signed  “ Ade- 
lenBis.”  This  shows  three-quarter  pilasters 
from  the  level  of  the  ground-floor,  two  stories 
high,  over  the  rusticated  basement,  while  the 
architrave  finishes  around  the  pilasters  to  the 
first-floor  windows.  The  parapet  above,  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  the  cornice,  forms  cills  for  the 
windows,  and  pedestals  for  figures  of  all  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Scotland,  to  which  a dignified 
Classical  attic  story  forms  a fitting  background. 
The  attic  windows  have  pilasters  and  cornioes ; 
and  above  the  whole,  running  around  the  build- 
ing, is  another  cornice  surmounted  with  an  open 
parapet,  with  vases  above,  each  end  finished  with 
small  angle-turrets.  The  entrance  is  through 
three  doors,  with  pilasters.  Above  is  a tower, 
rather  slender,  but  suitable  in  every  way  for  the 
style  of  building,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  with  rusticated  basement,  and 
colonnade  over,  and  vases  above  columns.  On 
each  side  of  the  central  tower  are  bell- turrets 
in  harmony  with  the  central  tower.  The  ele- 
vations to  Cochrane  and  George  streets  are 
spoiled  completely  by  the  entrances  to  the 
quadrangle ; if  they  were  away  this  design 
would  be  enhanced  in  value  considerably.  It 
has  pilasters  on  each  side  similar  to  the  front 
on  a similar  rusticated  basement.  The  moulded 
frieze  is  taken  back  the  depth  of  the  reveals  of 
the  windows  and  forms  moulded  imposts  to  the 
same.  A small  room  is  obtained  in  the  turret, 
and  forms  a central  object  in  these  frontages. 
The  windows  over  the  archeB  are  richly  carved. 
The  elevation  to  John-street  is  spoiled  by  the 
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author  trying  to  keep  within  the  cost  specified ; ;; 
and  it  is  easily  seen  he  has  reduced  the  expense  ?i 
on  this  frontage  by  having  no  pilasters  between  i 
the  central  projection  and  the  projections  at  the  >. 
ends,  and  otherwise  cutting  down  the  cost  where  ij 
practicable.  The  entrance  to  the  town-hall  is  i 
the  best  in  the  exhibition,  and  the  design  could  It 
be  carried  out  for  the  money  intended  to  be  i 
spent. 

“ Classic  ” may  come  next.  The  walling  ;i 
is  boated,  with  sank  joints.  Square  heads  i| 
are  shown  to  all  the  windows.  The  three  : 
entrances  have  circular  heads.  The  ends  and  ; 
centre  project  as  in  other  designs.  There  are 
two  pilasters  at  the  ends  of  the  central  projec-  f 
tion,  and  six  columns  between  the  windows,  ,| 
supporting  a moulded  frieze,  with  wreaths  : 
carved  on,  and  cornice  and  colonnade  over.  The  i 
windows  on  the  first  floor  have  circular  heads, 
square  canopies  over,  supported  by  large  i 
corbels;  ends  have  similar  windows,  but  with  . 
pediments  over,  carved.  The  second-floor  • 
windows  are  circular,  and  between  every  win- 
dow circular-headed  niches  for  figures  are 
formed.  Each  Btory  is  treated  separately. 
There  is  a good  tower,  and  well-proportioned 
dome  over.  The  author  shows  an  alternative 
plan,  with  a slender  tower,  with  clock  in  same, 
and  no  columns  in  the  design  throughout,  the 
centre  being  sufficiently  marked  by  the  position 
of  the  tower. 

“ Clyde  ” sends  a good  design,  showing  a 
rusticated  ground-story,  with  frieze  and  moulded 
cornice,  on  which  rise  pillars  between  each 
window.  The  angles  and  the  entrance  pro- 
jeot  forward,  and  have  very  good  turrets, 
raised  one  story,  admitting  of  figures  in  the 
niches.  The  pediments  are  filled  with  carved 
figures  over  the  entrance.  The  ground  and  first- 
floor  windows  have  ciroular  heads,  and  the  attic 
has  square  heads,  finished  just  under  the  cornice. 
The  area-wall  is  bold,  showing  a decided  line. 

“ Clyde  ” also  sends  another  design,  showing 
rusticated  basement  and  ground  stories,  and 
Ionio  columns  to  the  first  floor,  supporting 
cornice  and  colonnade,  above  which  is  the  attic 
story,  with  dormer  lights.  The  whole  is  too 
enriched  and  foliated,  but  it  has  a good  cornice  ■ 
and  colonnade. 

“ Civis  sum,”  by  Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas 
&.  Sellars,  shows  a ground-story  formed  with 
one  window  in  eaoh  angle,  which  is  projected  . 
forward,  and  has  bold  moulded  archivolts  i 
around.  The  three  entrances  are  also  treated  ! 
in  a similar  manner,  while  the  portion  between 
the  ends  and  centre  is  recessed,  and  has  three 
windows  with  moulds  around.  The  windows  to 
the  first  floor  have  Ionic  columns  supporting 
moulded  frieze,  used  as  a head  with  canopy, 
and  the  space  above  filled  in  with  moulded  arch, 
with  small  figures  under  on  the  cornice.  The 
pilasters  are  two  stories  in  height,  with  Corin- 
thian caps  and  moulded  frieze ; in  a line  with 
them  there  is  a deep  cornice,  blocking,  and 
colonnade.  The  angles  in  the  attic  story  have 
horseshoe-shaped  windows,  which  are  anything 
but  in  keeping,  and  turreted  roofs  over.  There 
are  two  bell-turrets  next  the  tower,  which  is 
octagonal,  and  after  the  style  of  Wren’s  tower 
at  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook. 

“ Lippen  to  me,  but  look  to  yourself,”  has  a 
good  elevation,  with  rustic  basement  and 
panelled  ground-story.  There  are  square  heads 
to  all  the  windows  throughout,  a plain  frieze,  and 
plain  projecting  blocking  course  with  bed-mould, 
above  which  rise  Corinthian  columns  two  stories 
high,  the  windows  between  having  carved  panels 
under  the  first-floor  windows,  and  under  the 
second-floor  window  cills  a key  pattern  string- 
course. There  is  a deep  frieze,  splayed  block- 
ing,  and  richly  carved  pediment  over  the 
entrance,  and  a nicely-proportioned  dome  is 
over  the  clock-tower,  square  seats  at  the  ends 
being  reserved  for  groups  of  figures.  This  is 
the  design  of  Mr.  Salmon,  of  Glasgow. 

“ Spes  Dulce  Malum”  is  a very  well-drawn  .f 
design,  by  Mr.  Burnett,  sen.,  finished  in  a pale  > 
ink,  somewhat  Florentine  in  style,  with  rustic  :j 
ground-story  and  projecting  piers  for  statues  i) 
between  centre  and  angles,  making  each  appear  • 
recessed.  There  is  only  one  entrance,  which  has  i; 
a semicircular  arched  head.  There  is  also  one  i 
window  in  each  end  with  similar  semicircular  : 
head,  and  three  others,  forming  an  arcade  > 
between  the  ends  and  the  entrance.  The  win-  ■ 
dows  are  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  James  Barlow  Fraser  sent  a shaded  draw-  ■ 
ing,  under  the  motto  “ Royal,”  which  shows  i 
a vermiculated  basement,  with  square  heads  to  )l 
the  windows,  and  similar  windows  to  the  ground-  ■ 
floor,  with  entrances  in  the  centre  with  arched  3 
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heads.  The  columns  rise  from  the  first  floor 
to  the  roof,  with  Ionic  caps  in  the  central  and 
end  part  of  the  building.  The  plans  are  very 
I well  drawn,  but  there  is  a desperately  ugly 
! dome,  with  the  clock-tower  under.  There  are 
I three  pediments,  and  the  centre  one  is  carved, 
and  all  the  windows  above  the  ground-floor  have 
I canopies  over  them.  The  design  that  comes 
next  was,  we  may  say,  universally  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  best  drawings  in  the  exhibition. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  mistake  it  for  a 
Classical  building.  The  motto  is  given  as 
“ S.  P.  Q.  G .” 

“Roman”  occupies  his  first  and  ground  floor 
with  a range  of  pilasters.  The  angles  and 
the  centre  project.  Central  columns  support  a 
cornice  projecting  5 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  attic  story 
comes  on  as  a blocking  course.  This  is  a 
decided  mistake.  The  first-floor  windows  have 
pediments  over  them,  and  the  angles  are  raised 
a story,  and  finished  each  in  four  turrets. 
The  tower  is  considerably  too  large  for  the 
building.  There  is  a small  cornice  over  the  attic 
story. 

“ Suum  Cuique,”  another  shaded  drawing,  is 
by  Mr.  William  Teit,  of  Glasgow.  Each  story 
is  treated  separately.  The  ground-floor  has 
square-headed  windows,  and  the  first  floor  has 
also  windows  with  square  heads,  but  they  have 
canopies  circular  and  pointed  alternately  over 
them.  The  turret  is  peculiarly  ugly,  and  is 
supported  by  four  columns. 

“ Old  Tee  Square  ” has  a vermiculated  ground- 
story.  In  the  centre  are  the  principal  doors,  and 
over  these  are  well-drawn  fluted  columns  in  the 
centre,  and  square  columns  elsewhere  between 
each  window.  These  columns  are  all  two  stories 
high,  and  there  is  a pediment  in  the  centre  with 
group  carved  therein. 

“ Why  not?”  has  pediments  at  the  ends,  and 
central  tower,  large  circular  head  to  door, 
with  projecting  piers  at  each  side,  and  large 
circular  heads  to  windows  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  while  there  are  nicely-moulded 
window-heads  of  a reasonable  size  to  the  ground- 
story. 

“Let  Glasgow  Flourish”  (redink)  has  a 
vermiculated  ground-story  with  columns  above 
two  stories  high,  central  pediment  with  frieze 
and  wreaths  over,  and  carved  figures  in  the 
pediment.  All  the  window-heads  are  square. 

“ Mottoes  only  ” has  ground  and  basement 
story  rusticated  and  plain ; small  projecting 
pediments  in  centre;  the  ends  also  project. 
There  are  shown  three  doors,  with  pillars  above 
between  windows.  Connected  with  colonnade  is 
a deep  perfectly -plain  frieze  and  cornice,  with 
Colonnade  over.  Angle- turrets  are  placed  at 
the  ends  and  square  tower,  but  the  attic  over 
the  centre  pediment  is  dwarfed. 

“ In  Honour  true,”  by  Mr.  Eaglesham, — a 
fanciful  design.  All  the  windows  have  circular 
heads.  The  ends  are  raised  a story,  and  a 
horrible  clock-tower  is  attached. 

“ Clutha,”  a design  of  Mr.  Bell,  is  elegant ; 
all  square  heads  to  windows,  and  each  story  is 
treated  separately.  The  ground-floor  shows 
panels  between  windows,  and  on  the  first  and 
second  stories  columns  are  arranged  instead 
between  the  windows.  The  windows  have 
architraves,  and  the  angles  are  raised  one  story. 
The  olock-tower  is  passable. 

The  ground-floor  in  the  design  marked  “ B ” 
has  square  windows.  The  design  is  of  astylar 
pomposition.  There  are  gables  at  ends,  and  a 
gorgeous  turret.  The  town-hall  is  well  marked. 

“ G ” is  very  dignified.  The  columns  com- 
mence at  the  ground-level,  and  are  two  stories 
high.  There  is  a centre  pediment,  and  the 
ends  project.  There  is  a colonnade  and  cornice 
over,  and  panelled  attic  story.  The  ends  are 
surmounted  by  domes,  and  a large  dome  is 
shown  in  the  centre. 

In  “Aiblins,”  Mr.  Maclaren  shows  a base- 
ment battered,  which  gives  an  appearance  of 
stability.  There  is  a string  on  the  level  of  the 
ground- floor,  and  the  windows  have  square 
heads  ; the  walliDg  on  the  ground-floor  is 
panelled.  On  the  first  floor  great  arched  open- 
ings are  evidently  intended  to  represent  Classical 
windows,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  correspondence; 
there  are  three  windows  in  each  bay,  and  one  at 
each  end.  There  is  a small  pediment  in  the 
centre,  and  square  windows  to  the  Becond  floor  in 
the  frieze.  Pilasters  are  Bhown  to  the  ends  and 
centre  dwarf  domes,  with  buttresses  around. 

“ 1880  ” is  a well-drawn  aud  fair  design. 
Entrance  is  very  tame, — too  much  sameness. 

We  believe  Mr.  Thompson  sent  “ Cavia,”  a good 
design,  and  it  would  have  been  better  without 
pilasters  taken  up  three  stories ; panelled  ground 


and  first  floors,  and  fluted  pilasters  above  at  the 
ends,  over  which  are  well-Bbaped  domes. 

“ Nitor  ” is  a good  design  lost  among  so 
many  others.  The  columns,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  are  two  stories  high  from  the  first-floor 
level,  and  there  is  a panelled  frieze  above  the 
angle-turrets  and  pediments : ugly  stone  tran- 
somes  are  shown  to  the  first-floor  windows,  below 
arches.  The  centre  projects,  and  there  are  figures 
in  the  pediments. 

“ Finis  coronat  Opus:”  effective  front,  columns 
between  each  window,  and  two  at  angles.  A 
pediment  is  shown  in  the  centre,  and  the  colonnade 
at  the  level  of  the  attio  story,  above  the 
windows  and  statues,  looks  well,  but  the  pediment 
is  much  too  large.  There  are  mansard  roofs  over 
the  angles,  and  large  tower,  and  circular  dormer 
window. 

Mr.  Stark  sends  “ Palladian,”  which  has  Co- 
rinthian columns  to  front,  fluted  from  ground- 
floor  two  stories  high  ; the  ground-floor  windows 
have  square  heads,  and  the  first  floor  circular  ; 
the  cornice  frieze,  and  colonnade  over  these 
windows  are  15  ft.  high.  The  attic  windows 
are  placed  in  panels  with  statues  between. 

“ City  Chambers,'1  by  Mr.  J.  Bierd,  has  the 
ground-story  panelled  with  vermiculated  quoins 
and  archstones  to  heads,  angle-turrets  too  lofty. 
The  central  projection  is  supported  on  wide, 
heavy  pilasters,  resting  on  slender  ones,  with 
domed  roof  and  good  dormer  windows. 

The  walling  on  the  ground-story  to  “Palladio” 
shows  the  joints  sunk.  There  are  some  good 
corbels  to  support  the  cornice,  and  a central 
pediment  is  placed  on  the  George  - square 
front,  supported  by  eight  columns,  while  the 
end  projections  have  four  similar  columns  each. 
Over  the  pediment  is  a central  domed  tower, 
and  turrets  are  also  placed  over  the  ends.  The 
colonnade  and  cupolas  are  too  lofty.  All  the 
windows  have  square  heads,  with  canopies  over, 
those  to  the  first  floor  being  circular,  and  those 
to  the  second  floor  pointed. 

The  following  are  the  mottoes  of  varions  other 
designs  that  have  been  sent  in  : — “ Experience,” 
a building  four  stories  high;  “Progress”  is 
spoilt  with  having  no  lights  on  the  second  floor; 
“ Peace,  Progress,  and  Plenty,”  an  Egyptian 
study,  very  good,  but  out  of  place  in  Glasgow; 
“ Fiat  lux,”  too  lofty,  and  perfectly  plain ; 
“Speedwell”  vermiculated  and  plain  courses, 
alternately,  to  ground-story,  and  very  neat 
upper-story,  supported  on  corbels ; “ Bourgeois” 
(by  Messrs.  Turnbull  & Thomson),  no  columns, 
central  part  with  angles  raised  a story,  the  centre 
part  projecting,  and  the  basement  battered ; 
“ Ad  rem  ” has  three  pediments,  the  centre  one 
with  six  Ionic  columns,  and  the  outer  ones  with 
five  columns  each;  “Finis  coronat  Opus  ” very 
similar,  but  the  centre  pediment  is  larger  than 
the  outer  ones,  and  it  has  a better  tower ; 
“Salonica”is  a well-drawn  design,  the  centre 
and  ends  are  three  stories  high,  and  between 
these  the  building  is  two  stories  high ; 
“ Apropos,”  a highly-shaded  and  coloured  draw- 
ing ; “Art  with  Economy, ’’veiy  plain;  “ Light  and 
Shade,”  “ Centre  of  Commerce,”  “ Motto,” 
“ Town  Hall,”  a sketchy,  Gothic  drawing ; 
“ Civis,”  “ Grecian  Doric,”  “ Tree,  Bird,  Bell,  and 
Fish,”  “ Rebaioths,”  “ Conor,”  “ Immutatus,” 
“ Per  nonDormire the  centre  and  angles  projeot 
with  panelled  quoins  at  the  ends  and  columns 
between,  and  very  good  dome ; “ Non  quo  sed 
quo  modo,”  a poor  design,  covered  with  the 
Broomhall  tiles ; “ Our  will  became  the  servaut 
to  defect,  whioh  else  should  free  have  wrought;” 
“ Con  amore  ” motto,  St.  Mungo,  is  a good 
design,  and  deserves  a better  place  in  our 
report.  It  has  a rustic  basement,  and  the 
columns  are  two  stories  high,  with  attic  over 
and  centre  pediments,  each  with  dome  over.  It 
was  said  to  be  by  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Landless 
also  Bends  a drawing,  signed  “ St.  Kentigem 
Primus.”  It  is  plain,  with  a good  central 
dome.  We  should  advise  this  young  Glasgow 
man  to  persevere,  as  he  will  obtain  prizes  in 
time.  “ Child,”  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  Glasgow. 
“ Let  Glasgow  flourish.”  “ Justice,”  sketchy, 
and  very  poor.  “ Let  Glasgow  Flourish,”  with 
fish  and  mitre.  “ Glasgow  floreto,”  columns 
too  heavy,  and  too  near  together.  “ Experto 
crede,”  very  gaudy.  “ Ex  propriis  St.  Mungo,” 
two  lofty  turrets  at  the  ends.  “ Bruce,” 
“Bannockburn,”  “Mendelssohn,”  “ Quivi  Tro- 
vammo,”  “ Two  Circles,”  “ Nisi  Dominus 
Frustra,”  “ Simplex,”  “ Lee  Glasgow  Flourish,” 
“ Concilio  et  Lahore,”  “ Georgiana-square  ” by 
Mr.  Love;  “ Revirescam  ” by  Mr.  Dalglish; 

Curia  Municipals, ” windows  coloured.  Mr. 
Baird,  jun  , was  not  successful  in  making  hia 
mark  with  a design  signed  “My  Mark,”  and  we 


are  not  astonished.  “ Red  Star,”  “Ca’  Cannie,” 
“ Festina  lente  ” ; “ Major  Domo,”  enormous 
dormer  and  central  pediment ; “Detur  Digniori,” 
a decided  Queen  Anne.  “ Desideratum  ” is  well 
sketched ; “ Valentine  Clyclone  ” is  by  a disciple 
of  Queen  Anne  ; and  “ Athens,”  a Grecian 
drawing,  is  reported  to  be  designed  by  a German. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  WOOD  AND  IRON 
BY  PARAFFINE, 

Dr.  Eugen  Schal  gives  some  interesting  in- 
formation  on  this  subject  in  the  Wiirtem- 
bergische  Qewerbeblatt. 

In  ohemical  technology  great  difficulties 
sometimes  arise  wheu  it  is  desired  to  manufac- 
ture on  a large  scale  preparations  which  may  be 
obtained  with  ease  in  the  laboratory.  In  most 
cases  the  reason  of  this  failure  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  manufacture  the  use  of  glass,  porcelain, 
platinum,  &c.,  which  successfully  resist  the 
effects  of  the  various  chemical  agents  must  be 
dispensed  with,  and  cheaper  and  less  easily 
breakable  materials,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  wood,  substituted.  Wood  especially  cannot 
be  replaced  by  any  other  material  in  the  whole- 
sale preparation  of  muriatic  lyes,  although  the 
same,  according  to  the  strength  and  temperature 
of  the  liquid,  undergoes  sometimes  very  rapid 
destruction. 

Dr.  Schal  says  he  acquired  this  experience 
more  particularly  in  1874-77,  in  alizarine 
manufactories,  and  that  he  found  in  paraffine  a 
means  which  efficiently  protects  the  wood 
against  damp,  acids,  and  alkalis,  and  by  which  a 
great  saving  iB  effected.  The  wooden  vessels 
used,  especially  tanks  of  pine  wood,  for  boiling 
acid  and  alkaline  lyes,  as  well  as  casks  of  oak 
of  the]  heaviest  weights,  for  separating  acid 
alizarine  lyes  at  a pressure  of  a half  to  two 
atmospheres,  were  generally  totally  rotten  after 
a few  months,  but  they  lasted  for  two  years 
when  impregnated  with  paraffine. 

Before  treating  with  paraffine,  however,  the 
vessels  must  be  thoroughly  dried  for  about 
three  weeks  by  leaving  them  in  warm  and  dry 
aii-,  in  order  to  prepare  the  wood  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  paraffine  solution  in  its  pores.  The 
latter  solution  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  A part  of  the  paraffine  is  melted  in  a 
Bpacious  metal  vessel  over  a moderate  fire,  the 
mass  beiug  stirred,  the  boiler  taken  from  the 
fire,  best  moved  into  the  open  air,  stirred  until 
the  mass  begins  to  congeal  at  the  edge,  and  then 
about  six  parts  of  petroleum,  ether,  or  sulphuret 
of  carbon  are  poured  in,  and  stirred  until  solu- 
tion. The  preparation  is  then  put  into  vessels 
that  may  be  hermetically  closed,  or  it  may  be 
used  at  once.  In  preparing  the  paraffiue  solu- 
tion great  care  must  be  exercised,  as  paraffine 
as  well  as  petroleum  ether  or  sulphuret  of 
carbon  especially  are  very  inflammable,  and 
as  even  the  vapour  of  the  two  last-mentioned 
substances,  if  mixed  with  air,  may  give  rise  to 
dangerous  explosions.  Those  substances  must, 
therefore,  be  kept  in  a cool  space,  far  from  light 
or  fire,  and  well  stoppered. 

The  wood  is  best  saturated  in  dry  and  warm 
weather,  as  then  it  dries  more  quickly,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  solving  agent  is  neces- 
sary. In  winter  six  parts  of  the  Bolvent 
generally  do  not  suffice.  This  proportion 
changes  with  the  quality  of  the  paraffine  and 
the  temperature ; paraffine  solving  with  diffi- 
culty is  better  than  the  more  readily  soluble 
article.  Vessels  easy  of  access,  such  as  tanks, 
tubs,  &c.,  are  coated  in  the  open  air  with  the 
solution  as  long  as  the  wood  will  absorb  it.  The 
solvents  evaporate  very  quickly,  leaving  the 
paraffine  behind,  so  that  two  or  three  coatings 
may  be  laid  on  in  succession.  If  the  vessel  is 
to  be  exceptionally  well  prepared,  it  is  left  for 
a day  to  dry,  and  then  another  layer  of  ,the 
paraffine  given. 

For  vessels  in  which  steam  is  used  for  boiling 
the  liquids  they  contain,  he  applies  after  a few 
days  a coating  of  oil  varnish,  because  the  melt- 
ing-point of  paraffine  is  below  the  boiling-point 
of  water,  and  it  is  thus  in  time  driven  out  of  the 
pores  by  the  water. 

Instead  of  oil  varnish,  the  vessels,  after  being 
well  rubbed  down,  may  also  be  coated  with  a 
thin  solution  of  soluble  glass,  then  dried,  and 
washed  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
silicic  acid  thus  formed  clogs  up  the  pores  from 
the  outside,  and  provides  a protection  to  the 
paraffine  against  the  hot  water.  For  vessels 
which  are  used  only  with  a moderate  heat  or 
cold,  the  coating  of  paraffine  suffices  perfectly. 
The  paraffine  is  hardly  dissolved  by  diluted  cold 
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alcohol,  is  not  poisonous,  and  may  also  probably 
be  used  with  advantage  for  vessels  for  keeping 
liquid.  In  the  case  of  barrels,  the  solution  wa3 
poured  iu  simply  after  drying  them;  for  an  oak 
barrel  holding  9 to  10  hectolitres,  1 kilo  of 
paraffine  dissolved  in  petroleum  ether  was 
required.  All  openings  were  then  well  closed 
and  the  barrel  rolled  about  and  over  for  about 
an  hour,  bo  as  to  bring  all  parts  in  contact  with 
the  solution.  The  barrels  were  finally  left 
standing  on  their  ends  for  half  a day,  after 
which  time  the  remainder  not  absorbed  was 
emptied,  and  used  for  the  outside  coating. 
Before  applying  the  solution  outside,  however, 
the  barrels  must  be  well  cleaned,  for  dirt  natu- 
rally closes  the  pores  of  the  wood.  As  these 
barrels  were  very  expensive,  and  had  to  sustain 
a pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  besides  being 
exposed  to  a high  temperature,  they  received 
on  both  sides  an  additional  coating  of  oil-var- 
nish. It  is,  however,  necessary  to  let  Buch  a 
barrel  stand  in  the  open  air  at  least  a fortnight 
for  drying,  and  as  a precaution  fire  must  be 
kept  away  from  the  barrel  while  being  prepared. 
As  a further  precaution,  in  applying  the  solution 
inside,  the  workman  must  not  be  left  alone,  as 
it  frequently  happens  that  stupefying  vapours 
from  the  solvent  of  the  paraffine  arise,  whioh 
stupefaction,  however,  soon  disappears  in  the 
open  air.  The  oil-varnish  may  also  be  diluted 
with  petroleum  ether,  poured  into  the  barrel, 
and  then  the  latter  rolled  about,  as  above 
described  ; but  many  places  escape  saturation 
in  this  operation.  After  coating  with  varnish, 
the  barrel  is  once  more  dried,  and  then  filled 
with  water,  in  order  to  force  out  the  combustible 
gases.  This  is  much  to  be  advised,  as  an 
explosion  once  took  place  in  consequence  of 
a workman  trying  to  enlarge  a hole  with 
a red-hot  non,  contrary  to  orders.  After  the 
last  operation,  the  inner  sides  of  the  various 
vessels  are  rubbed  down  with  a dry  duster,  so 
as  to  take  off  all  loose  particles. 

If  impregnation  of  wood  is  intended  on  a 
large  scale,  the  wood  is  best  stacked  in  iron 
boxes,  the  paraffine  solution  poured  over  it,  the 
solution  not  absorbed  drawn  off  after  some 
time,  the  solvent  forced  out  of  the  wood  by 
means  of  warm  air,  and  recovered  by  condensa- 
tion in  a cooling  apparatus. 

If  the  various  manipulations  are  carefully 
carried  out,  the  duration  of  vessels  thus  prepared 
is  increased  from  four  to  six  fold,  while  the 
outlay  is  comparatively  small,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  that  the  contents  of  such 
vessels  are  frequently  lost  by  the  bottom  being 
forced  out. 

Paraffine,  melted  with  equal  parts  of  linseed 
oil  or  rapeseed  oil,  is  also  useful  for  coating  iron 
vessels,  which  without  a substantial  preservative 
are  very  liable  to  rust  in  manufactories  of 
ohemicals. 

Paraffine  likewise  protects  skin  efficiently 
against  wet,  alkalis  (especially  lime),  acids,  &c. 

Dr.  Sohal  says  he  often  found  that  workmen 
in  alizarine  factories  suffered  much  from  sore, 
ulcerating,  and  swollen  hands,  especially  during 
winter.  After  the  workmen  began  to  use  (twice 
daily)  a solution  of  paraffine  with  rapeseed  oil 
and  petroleum,  chapped  hands  (not  to  mention 
swollen  or  ulcerated  hands)  became  a scarcity. 

The  solution  is  produced  by  melting  three 
parts  each  of  paraffine  and  rapeseed  oil,  removing 
it  from  the  fire,  and  adding  eight  parts  of  petro- 
leum while  stirring  the  mixture.  Before  using, 
the  solution  is  stirred  a little,  and  the  hands 
rubbed  with  it  while  they  are  clean  and  dry.  In 
larger  factories,  earthenware  and  tin  vessels, 
filled  with  this  ointment,  are  placed  at  con- 
venient spots,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  the  workman  will  find  this 
pay. 


New  Congregational  Chapel,  North- 
ampton.— The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational Chapel,  in  King-street,  Northampton, 
was  recently  laid  by  Mr.  John  Hensman.  The 
new  building  will  be  faced  with  local  stone  and 
white  brick,  with  terra-cotta  and  Bath  stone 
dressings,  moulded  white  bricks  for  strings, 
window  cills,  and  cornices,  from  the  Whitwick 
Colliery  Company,  Coalville,  Messrs.  Gibbs  & 
Canning  supplying  the  terra  cotta.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Newman,  of  Northampton,  is  the  architect,  and 
the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Ireson,  builder,  of  Demgate,  Northampton. 
The  cost  of  the  new  chapel,  in  the  erection  of 
which  most  of  the  old  material  has  been  utilised, 
and  the  expenditure,  thus  curtailed,  will,  it  is 
estimatsd,  amount  to  about  1,6001. 


FROM  BRUSSELS. 

Brussels,  on  the  ocoasion  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  freedom  from  the  Dutch  rule,  is  in 
gala  costume,  and  the  national  flag  flutters  from 
every  window  and  across  every  street,  recalling 
in  all  but  the  difference  of  the  tricolor  the  fete 
at  Paris  a few  weeks  since.  Unconsciously  the 
comparison  with  Paris  slips  from  under  the  pen. 
Brussels,  every  one  carelessly  agrees,  is  “ Paris 
in  little.”  There  exists,  however,  as  great  a 
difference  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  imagine, 
when  the  few  hours’  distance  that  separates  the 
capitals  of  France  and  Belgium  is  taken  into 
account.  The  stranger  who  hurries  from  the 
railway  station  to  his  hotel  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  evening  saunters  down 
the  Rue  de  la  Madeleine  and  through  the  Galeries 
St.  Hubert,  attracted  moth-like  by  the  glitter  of 
the  shops  and  caf6s , and  heedless  that  but  a few 
yards  from  him  lies  the  picturesqne  old  Grande 
Place,  may,  of  oourse,  think  Brussels  a little 
Paris. 

Thank  Heaven,  however,  in  spite  of  successive 
burgomasters  and  energetic  magistrates,  there 
still  remains,  and  long  will  remain,  a large  por- 
tion of  the  dear  old  Braban^on  capital  un- 
touched, to  delight  future  generations  of  seekers 
of  the  picturesque.  After  the  imperial  grandeur 
of  Paris,  the  homely  character  of  Brussels  is 
delightful.  Perhaps  it  appeals  more  to  the 
domestic  Englishman  than  to  the  boulevard- 
frequenting  Parisian.  The  incidents  that  strike 
the  eye  are  so  different ; the  open  small-paned 
window  where  the  industrious  housewife  sits 
knitting,  for  the  long  winter,  the  comfortable 
stockings  and  vests  so  prized  by  the  Low-Country 
folk;  the  narrow  streets  shut  in  and  shaded  by 
their  picturesque  gables  ; the  homely  costumes 
that  surround  one, — for  machinery  has  not  yet 
entirely  triumphed  over  tradition;  the  honest- 
hearted  greetings  in  the  market-place,  alive  with 
its  vendors  of  vegetables  under  their  patched 
and  weather-beaten  umbrellas, — ever  suggestive 
of  sketches  for  the  pocket-book, — these  and  a 
thousand  other  incidents,  from  the  welcome 
given  to  the  stranger  to  the  wag  of  the  tail  of 
the  brindled  dog  who  trundles  along  so  happily 
his  burden  of  mirror-bright  milk-pots,  all  breathe 
an  air  of  Flemish  comfort  and  domestic  ease 
that  finds  no  possible  comparison  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  where  “ the  blessings  of  civilisation  ” 
are  written  on  every  feature  to  be  met  in  the 
streets.  Brussels  is  a capital,  and  yet  delight- 
fully  provincial.  The  Parisian,  therefore,  will 
never  love  Brussels ; but  the  Englishman  who 
knows  his  Paris  will,  from  a brotherhood  of 
sentiment,  if  not  perhaps  of  blood  and  of  lan- 
guage, unfailingly  be  led  to  prefer  the  gay  little 
capital  of  Brabant. 

Brussels,  now  en  fete,  remains  still  the 
Brussels  of  always,  less  always  the  difficulty  of 
finding  accommodation.  The  strangers  fill  the 
streets  of  the  oapital ; the  provincials  fill  the 
innumerable  estaminets,  where  gallons  upon 
gallons  of  excellent  faro,  and,  perhaps  better, 
brune  beer,  are  consumed  amidst  revelry  whose 
chief  charm  lies  more  in  its  resemblance  to  the 
life  of  Teniers’s  contemporaries  than  in  its  ap- 
proach to  what  modern  “ culture  ” and  the 
studies  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  have  led 
us  to  appreciate. 

After  the  terribly  modern  aspect  of  Paris, 
where  the  toil  of  its  business  of  pleasure  is 
stamped  deep  on  every  face,  it  is  delightful  to 
find  oneself  almost  transported  back  in  these 
quiet  streets  to  the  realisation  of  the  period 
which  tradition  has  pictured  to  us  as  “ the  good 
old  times,”  where  all  is  not  scraped  by  municipal 
authority  every  ten  years,  or  built  five  and  six 
stories  high  in  lines  laid  down  by  the  T-rule  and 
square.  It  is  the  Continent  proper,  the  ideal  of 
foreign  travel  satisfied,  while  Paris  remains 
eternally  Paris,  which,  as  Charles  Blanc  remarked 
but  a few  days  since,  is  only  loved  by  Parisians 
because  there  still  exists  enough  of  old  Paris  to 
rouse  the  joyous  recollections  of  the  past.  Have 
a care,  destructive  mayors  and  magistrates,  that 
in  your  love  of  modernising  your  old  towns  you 
do  not  destroy  that  warm  affection  we  all  feel 
for  the  homes  in  which  we  have  been  brought 
up.  The  Bruxellois  loves  his  Brabant  town, 
where  he  EeeB  in  after-life  the  scenes  of  his  youth 
revived,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  did  before 
— the  old  houses  which  unconsciously  affect 
his  imagination  with  their  quaint  picturesque- 
ness, the  estaminet  with  its  high  ceiling,  its 
clean-sanded  floor  and  shady  coolness,  the  well- 
filled  glass  of  honest  beer, — impossible,  by  the 
way,  to  find  in  Paris, — the  satisfying  meal, — 
another  difficulty  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,—  | 


and  homely  comforts  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors, 
and  which  to  him  form  the  great  features  of  his 
existence. 

Purists  may  shudder  at  the  boorish  life,  the 
bourgeois  existence,  the  aspect  of  decadence  that 
stamps  each  nook  and  corner  of  the  quiet  old 
Flemish  and  Brabant  towns  ; but  let  us  remem- 
ber that  this  seventeenth  century  that  Btrikes 
the  eye  at  every  turn  was  the  great  period  of 
Belgian  history,  when  after  the  gigantic  effort  that 
shook  off  the  Spanish  rule,  Belgium,  or  rather  the 
Low  Countries,  began  that  epoch  of  prosperity 
it  has  ever  since  enjoyed,  when  the  cannon  of 
her  great  three-deckers, — to  the  designing  of 
which  the  decorative  skill  of  Van  der  Velde  was 
not  ashamed  to  devote  itself, — thundered  within 
sound  of  London  Bridge,  when  still  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  and  West  poured  through  the 
gates  of  the  Flemish  towns,  and  along  the  broad 
flat  roads  from  Ghent,  from  Bruges,  from  Ant- 
werp, and  from  Brussels,  to  Northern  Europe; 
when  foreign  influence  was  stoutly  combated, 
and  new-fangled  fashions  took  a century  and 
more  to  wedge  their  way  into  a position,  and 
then,  even,  never  succeeded  in  taking  a good  hold, 
— a fact  which  nothing  shows  more  plainly  than 
the  development  in  Belgium  of  the  varied 
architectural  styles  that  have  swept  over  Europe 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Low  Countries 
have  accepted  each  of  these,  like  poor  Ophelia’s 
rue,  “ with  a difference,”  and  Belgium,  for  this 
reason,  will  retain  to  the  artistic  eye,  for  many 
a century  yet,  a peculiar  charm  of  originality 
due  to  the  peouliar  character  of  the  nation. 

Respect,  then,  lover  of  a purer  art  and  purer 
periods,  the  strength  of  a people  whose  force 
was  sufficient  to  resist  the  foreign  influences 
that  neighbouring  countries  allowed  so  easily 
to  acclimatise  themselves.  When  one  travels 
abroad,  one’s  tastes  must  be  allowed  to  become 
eolectic,  in  the  too-little  understood  foreign 
acceptation  of  that  word.  They  must  be 
riveted  temporarily  to  no  one  period,  to  no  one 
fixed  idea,  or  many  a pleasurable  illusion  will 
be  destroyed,  and  many  a disappointment  met. 
Brussels  is  essentially  calculated  to  try  the 
strength  of  the  prejudices  that  a home  course 
of  artistic  study  may  have  engendered.  It 
completely  satisfies  the  ideal  of  romance,  the 
ideal  of  the  existence  of  the  past,  while  calm 
reflection  leads  one  to  remember  the  period  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  all  this  effect  belongs. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  it  requires 
a power  of  abstraction  more  than  usual,  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  general  bustle  which  attends 
the  fetes  and  ceremonies,  placarded  programmes 
of  which  enliven  with  their  bright  colours  the 
walls  of  many  a gloomy  old  burgher’s  ware- 
house, with  flags  flying  overhead  and  unusual 
gaiety  in  the  streets.  Brussels  in  this  excite- 
ment is  the  capital  of  Belgium,  but  scarcely 
Brussels  itself,  except  to  those  who  know  the 
town  of  old ; true,  the  Grande  Place,  with  its 
familiar  features,  is  little  affected  by  this 
gaiety,  though  high  up  in  the  air,  under  the 
gilt  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  on  the  spire 
of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  flutter  a bundle  of  national 
tricolor  flags.  In  the  town,  the  talk  is  all  of  the 
great  historic  cavalcade,  the  success  of  the  first 
“sortie”  of  which  has  led  to  two  further  repre- 
sentations. Certainly  the  cavalcade  is  all  that 
in  the  present  day  we  can  expect  in  a thing  of 
this  nature. 

Needless  now  to  describe  the  procession  in 
which  the  whole  history  of  Belgium  was  repre- 
sented in  costume,  the  long  struggle  between  the 
patricianB  and  the  burgesses,  the  communes,  the 
brilliant  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bon  and  his  artistic 
and  literary  court,  and  the  later  rule  of  Maria 
Theresa,  followed  by  a long  series  of  allegorical 
representations  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
time,  and  the  deputations  from  the  various 
provinces,  cantons,  and  communes  of  the 
country.  By  this  feature  alone,  long  will  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Belgium  be  remembered. 

The  exhibition,  of  course,  forms  to  the  stranger 
the  chief  object  of  temporary  interest  in  the 
city.  Being  a strictly  national  show,  Belgium 
is  thoroughly  well  represented  in  its  art,  its 
manufactures,  and  its  science.  There  remains, 
therefore,  much  to  be  seen, — and  said. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  Dinner. 

— The  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
above-named  Institution  is  fixed  to  take  place 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Lincoln’s-Inn,  on 
Thursday,  11th  November,  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  committee  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  volunteer  stewards. 
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AMERICAN  PROGRESS. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a country,  whatever  may 
be  its  size  or  importance,  should  look  with  interest 
to  the  period  when  the  time  for  numbering  its 
inhabitants  should  arrive,  for  then  is  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  noticing  whether  its  condition 
is  progressive  or  retrograde ; and  in  proportion 
| to  the  vitality  and  energy  of  that  country,  so  is 
the  interest  greater  and  keener,  and  the  efforts 
to  insure  a true  and  accurate  account  more 
| complete  and  exhaustive.  The  period  of  a 
I census,  indeed,  is  a kind  of  birthday  of  a 
I nation,  when  stock  is  taken  and  its  values 
ascertained  ; and  as  it  is  seldom  an  occurrence 
of  anything  like  an  annual  repetition,  it  really 
becomes  an  inquiry  of  the  greatest  importance. 
In  this  matter  England,  which  should  be  first 
and  foremost,  is  almost  behind  every  other 
nation,  and  seems  to  care,  less  than  all,  to  know 
what  way  she  has  made  in  the  last  ten  years,  or 
to  gain  that  knowledge  of  herself  which  is  so 
emphatically  useful  for  future  guidance. 

Our  own  census  is  looming  big,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  even  now  for  taking  it. 
Of  all  the  European,  American,  or  other  censuses, 
it  will  be  probably  the  baldest  and  the  least 
instructive,  going  very  little  further  than  a mere 
numbering  of  the  people,  and  wilfully  ignoring 
the  openings  naturally  offered  of  getting  in- 
formation as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  people, 
social,  religious,  or  industrial.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  our  Government,  either  from  a 
misplaced  grudging  of  a few  thousands  extra 
(which  are  sure  to  be  wasted  in  some  other  quarter) 
or  from  a fear  of  injuring  its  popularity  with  its 
political  supporters,  should  have  refused  to 
allow  the  census  to  be  made  useful  for  anything 
but  the  bare  figures  of  the  population.  Perhaps 
in  ten  years  hence  wo  may  learn  a little  wisdom, 
and  do  then  what  America  is  doing  now,  viz., 
seeking  to  find  out  in  what  direction  her  giaut 
powers  are  extending  themselves  most,  so  as  to 
guide  her  energies  more  profitably  during  the 
next  decade. 

The  industrial  history  of  New  England  is  not 
only  a romance  of  itself,  but  is  a romance  almost 
of  ourownday ; and  although  we  intheold  country 
are  fond  of  pointing  to  the  rapid  development  of 
some  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  the  rate  of 
progress  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  most  of  the 
American  towns ; nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
doubt  that,  in  most  cases,  the  progress  is  as  sound 
commercially  as  it  has  been  rapid.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  note  from  time  to  time  some  of 
the  principal  American  cities;  for,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  England  and  America  are 
becoming  so  interwoven  in  commercial  matters, 
and  so  closely  connected  by  ocean  steamers, 
telegraphs,  and  (very  soon,  probably)  by  tele- 
phones, that  we  all  havo  a directly  personal 
interest  in  her  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
cannot  afford  to  talk  of  them  as  far-off  things 
which  do  not  affect  us.  Looking  at  America 
from  an  American  point  of  view,  there  are  many 
branches  of  the  subject  of  her  development 
which  are  deeply  interesting,  and  which,  per- 
haps, the  Builder  will  touch  upon  at  another 
time,  such  as  the  migration  of  industry 
from  the  Eastern  States  to  the  Western, 
and  the  consequent  variations  in  the  balance 
of  the  trade  and  ccmmerce  of  the  country. 
At  present,  however,  we  propose  to  briefly 
consider  the  population  of  some  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  States,  in  connexion  with  their 
past  and  present  progress.  It  is  too  soon,  as 
yet,  to  obtain  the  statistics  generally  of  the 
American  census  of  1880,  but  sufficient  is  known 
as  to  the  numerical  condition  of  the  great  citieB 
to  enable  us  to  draw  some  conclusions  that  may 
be  of  interest. 

Toe  New  England  States  of  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont  are  all  remarkable, 
from  an  industrial  point ; for  not  only  were 
they  amongst  the  earliest  pioneers  of  trade,  but 
they  stand  out  from  amongst  their  own  people 
by  their  peculiar  force  of  character,  and  by  the 
perseverance  and  energy  with  which  they  have 
drawn  into  their  own  focus  such  a large  propor- 
tion of  American  trade  and  manufactures.  Let 
us  take,  for  instance,  the  small  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  its  capital,  Boston,  which,  on  the 
principle  that  Paris  is  Prance,  may  be  spoken  of 
in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  state. 
Boston,  according  to  the  present  censns,  con- 
tains 352,000  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  40  per 
cent,  during  the  last  decade.  Whether  this 
amount  includes  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  and  Brighton, 
which  have  spread  out  their  wings  so  greatly  aB 


to  have  beoome  suburbs  of  Boston,  seems  doubt- 
fnl ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  increase 
since  1870,  when  the  census  reports  gave  Boston 
250,526  inhabitants,  has  been  at  a remarkably- 
rapid  rate.  Eighty  years  ago,  the  population 
was  returned  at  40,000,  and  the  port  was  then 
spoken  of  as  " doing  a nice  little  trade  ” with  the 
East  Indies.  The  nice  little  trade  had  risen  in 
1849  to  the  value  of  1,222,8001.,  and  by  1878  to 
6,130,000i. 

The  six  New  England  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont,  are  estimated  to  possess  a 
capital  in  the  shape  of  their  manufactories  of 
108,173,840L,  and  to  employ  556,000  workpeople 
outof  the  total  population  of  3,362,000.  The  manu- 
facturing capital  of  Massachusetts  alone  amounts 
to  56,576,720 I.,  while  it  has  317,000  artisans  out 
of  a population  of  1,653,000.  The  greater  part 
of  these  artisans  are  highly  skilled,  and  contribute, 
together  with  the  perfect  machinery  in  use,  to 
a very  large  production.  Textiles  are  the  main 
branch  of  manufacture,  while  second  only  to 
these  is  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  which  keeps 
more  than  1,400  factories  in  constant  employ- 
ment, turning  out,  one  year  with  another,  some 
60,000,000  pairs  of  the  value  of  16,000,0001. 
Several  of  the  Massachusetts  towns  are  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  St.  Crispin,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  at  least  half  the  boots  and 
Bhoes  worn  in  the  United  States  issue  from  this 
one  little  state.  A single  factory  at  North 
Brookfield  makes  from  5,000  to  8,000  pairs  a 
day,  giving  work  to  1,000  people,  at  wages  from 
5s.  6d.  to  10s.  The  watch  trade,  again,  is 
another  marvel  of  rapid  development,  dating 
back  for  a very  few  years  only  since  its  com- 
mencement. It  was  but  in  1850  when  two 
Boston  artisans,  Allan  Denison  and  Edward 
Howard  by  name,  first  opened  a small  workshop 
for  watchmaking  at  Roxbury;  but,  finding  the 
place  not  sufficiently  quiet  for  their  wishes,  they 
changed  their  locality  to  Waltham,  a little  town 
about  11  miles  from  Boston,  and  here  they 
established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charles  River.  Although  they  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  making  watches  by  machinery, 
they  failed  in  a pecuniary  sense,  not  having 
started  with  sufficient  capital,  and  the  concern 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robbins,  who 
founded  in  1858  the  now  celebrated  American 
Watch  Company.  Considerably  more  than  a 
million  of  watches  have  issued  from  this  fac- 
tory from  then  till  now,  and  although  they 
were  originally  intended  and  expected  to  sup- 
ply the  home  trade  only,  their  cheapness  and 
excellence  have  caused  a demand  for  them  in 
foreign  countries,  England  not  excepted.  Over 
800  operatives  are  employed  by  this  company, 
working  eleven  honrs  per  day  (except  Satur- 
days, when  the  limit  is  nine  hours),  the  men 
earning  daily  from  7s.  6d.  to  lls.,  and  the 
women  from  3s.  to  6s. 

The  little  state  of  Rhode  Island  competes 
briskly  with  Massachusetts  in  industrial  honours. 
Although  she  is  only  about  40  miles  in  length 
and  82  in  breadth,  possessing  not  more  than 
250,000  inhabitants,  she  counts  46,000  of  these 
as  working  people,  with  an  industrial  capital  of 
13,320,000£.,  while,  according  to  the  last  census, 
the  value  of  the  manufacturing  production  was 
estimated  at  22,280,000£.  What  the  revenue 
may  be  according  to  the  exhaustive  inquiries  of  the 
present  census  (now  being  made)  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ; but  it  must  clearly  show  a very  great 
increase.  The  production  of  the  state  of  Maine  is 
estimated  at  14,000,000L,  and  that  of  Vermont 
at  6,100,000L,  the  latter  state  having  three 
specialities,  viz., — tanning,  carriage  building, 
and  the  making  of  scales  and  weights.  Con- 
necticut, in  addition  to  her  textiles,  of  which 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  further  on,  is  noted 
for  her  hardwares,  sewing-machines,  axes,  and 
agricultural  tools,  besides  running  Massa- 
chusetts closely  in  the  matter  of  clocks.  New 
Hampshire  prides  herself  on  her  Bteam- 
engines  and  locomotives.  Maine,  that  happy 
state  where  the  people  will  neither  drink 
themselves  nor  allow  anybody  else  to  do 
so,  except  an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  was 
formerly  nothing  but  a saw  - mill  or  lumber 
state.  This  trade  (a  very  important  one,  by 
the  bye)  still  flourishes  there,  and  is  a valuable 
source  of  income ; but  lumber  is  rather  an 
industry  of  the  more  primitive  regions,  where 
forests  still  flourish  in  their  primasval  glory  and 
where  “ clearings  ” are  the  first  thought  of  man. 
Maine  still  possesses  a considerable  area  of  unin- 
habited country,  but  Bhe  also  has  several  active 
business  towns,  such  as  Portland  and  Augusta, 
which  can  show  a fair  proportion  of  mills  and 


factories,  with  their  battalions  of  skilled  workmen . 
Massachusetts  is  par  excellence  the  cotton-Bpin- 
n ing  state,  to  whioh  succeed  in  order  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  But  although  New  England 
may  be  counted  as  the  Lancashire  of  America, 
it  is  by  no  means  exclusively  so ; for,  of  late 
years  particularly,  the  cotton  trade  has  increased 
in  a very  remarkable  degree  in  the  Southern 
States  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. A great  change  is  coming  over  the 
United  States  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  other 
industrial  respects.  It  was  possibly  a mere 
chance  that  first  influenced  the  establishment 
of  mills  in  the  New  England  states,  but  what 
fixed  them  there  was  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  ample  supply  of  water-power, 
whioh  commended  itself  at  once  to  the  notice 
of  the  early  industrial  Bettlers.  The  cotton  in 
those  days  was,  therefore,  all  brought  from  the 
South  to  the  North,  just  as  it  is  brought  to 
Manchester,  and  it  was  not  anticipated  that  a 
cotton-manufacturing  element  would  grow  up  in 
the  South.  But  it  has  done  so,  and  to  a by  no 
means  inconsiderable  extent,  that  is  increasing 
every  year.  The  following  brief  table  will 
show  how  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been 
introduced,  giving  the  figures  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  cotton-spinning  States  respec- 
tively : — 

Northern  States. 

No.  No.  Poonds  of 


Massachusetts  ... 

Mills. 

....  206  .... 

Spindles. 
3,776,634  ... 

Cotton  mod. 

Connecticut  ...  . 

....  10b  .... 

889,784  ... 

..  45,492,513 

Now  \ora  

....  60  .... 

615,205  ... 

..  23,473,169 

Pennsylvania  . . 

....  60  ... 

451,9  0 ... 

..  31,572,305 

New  Hampshire 

....  36  .... 

815,709  ... 

. 67,326,126 

. ..  27  .... 

633,944  ... 

..  33,603,236 

New  Jersey 

....  22  .... 

178,928  ... 

Vermont 

10  .... 

46,314  ... 

..  2,372,420 

Delaware  

....  8 .... 

•48,276  ... 

..  3,358,162 

Total  

....  691  .... 

9,057,543  ... 

Southern 

States. 

Georgia  

....  47  

131,34)  ... 

. 23,299,303 

l'ennossee ' 

65,38  4 ... 

North  Carolina.... 

....  31  

54,500  ... 

. 0,694,041 

South  Carolina.... 

70,282  ... 

. 9,671,028 

Alabama 

....  14  

58,430  ... 

. 6,766,170 

Mississippi 

....  9 .... 

13,258  ... 

. 1,990,8:0 

1 irginia 

64,024  .... 

. 6,560,836 

Kentucky  

....  3 

9,514  ... 

. 2,420,362 

Texas  

5,700  .... 

. 982,365 

Total 

181  

481,821  ... 

. 67,733,140 

WORK  AND  WAGES  IN  ANCIENT 
GLASGOW. 

The  records  from  which  the  following  notes 
are  gathered  date  from  the  year  1573  to  1627, 
at  which  period  the  majority  of  the  citizens  re- 
sided in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral  and 
around  the  precincts  of  the  bishop’s  palace,  now 
covered  by  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The  Drygate 
was  the  chief-street,  and  the  Rotten-row  of 
ancient  Glasgow,  like  that  of  present-day  Lon- 
don, was  the  promenade  of  nobility.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  population 
of  the  city  did  not  exceed  2,000,  the  male  por- 
tion being  principally  made  up  of  ecclesiastics, 
salmon  merchants  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  as  yet 
unknown  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde),  fishermen, 
and  a ew  tradesmen  and  mechanics.  Except 
in  a few  instances  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the 
exact  amounts  paid  for  wageB  and  work  done. 
The  accounts  are  sometimes  terribly  mixed.  For 
example  : “ To  Matthew  Ker,” — Matthew  was 
the  keeper  of  the  Tolbooth,  i.e.,  the  court-house, 
counoil-chamber,  and  jail,  rolled  into  one, — “ for 
winter  candill  and  for  the  mennis  suppers  that 
war  execnt,  25  shillings  and  eight  pence.”  In 
this  instance  the  calculation  of  the  price  of 
candles  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  grim 
“ sundries”  in  the  shape  of  a last  meal  to  the 
condemned.  When  the  town  began  to  spread  to 
the  low  lands  on  the  river  side,  causeway-laying 
became  a necessity.  The  town  possessed  quar- 
ries in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  quar- 
riers  were  paid  by  the  “ output.”  “ To  the 
quarriers  for  quarrying  of  four  hundred  cart- 
loads of  whinstone  to  the  calsay,  9 pounds,  6s.  8d. 
Scots.”  Causeway-maker  Glasgow  had  not,  but 
it  borrowed  one,  a Walter  Brown,  lent  by  the 
provost  and  magistrates  of  Dundee.  Walter 
comes,  makes  a survey  of  the  job,  and  departs. 
October  28,  1577,  “To  Valtir  Brown,  calsay 
maker,  for  his  expenssis  in  cuming  fra  Dundey 
and  ganging  thereto  again  when  he  was  feit 
[paid]  40  shillings.”  Among  the  items  of  the 
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°auseway-laying  accounts  are,  “ Given  at  the 
Maister  of  Works  command  to  Mathow  Millar 
and  John  Brokes  for  leading  of  threescoir  cartis 
[cartfuls]  of  stanes  to  the  calsay  from  the  twelt 
of  November  to  the  sixteenth  thairof,  30  shil- 
lings.” “To  John  Houston  for  1 week’s  labour 
at  the  calsaye,  20  shillings.”  In  the  following 
month  this  same  John  Houston  receives  “for  the 
making  of  ane  [one]  rude  and  ane  half  of  cal- 
saye above  the  Grayefriers,  3 pounds  Scots.” 

“ Item,  for  Danskyn  iron  to  be  ane  calsay  ham- 
mer, 27  shillings.”  Two  kinds  of  iron  are  fre- 
quently referred  to,  Spanish  and  Danish  iron, 
the  latter  being  used  for  fine  work.  Bars  and 
Btanohells [ are  wanted  by  the  master  of  work, 
who,  whoever  he  might  be  for  the  time,  seems 
to  have  been  vested  with  the  authority  of  a 
whole  Board  of  Works.  At  his  order  41  stone 
14  lb.  of  “ Spanye  irne,”  price  of  the  stone,  12s., 
and  3 stone  of  “DanBkyn”  iron,  price  of  the 
stone  15s.,  are  “ furneist  ” to  the  windows  of 
the  Tolbooth.  The  name  of  the  civic  black- 
smith appears  in  the  following  entry  “ To 
Robert  Muir  for  ane  pair  of  fetterB  of  irne  [iron] 

3 pounds  Scots.”  The  smithcraft  was  jealously 
looked  after  by  the  authorities.  Feb.  16,  1600  : 
“The provest, bailleis,  and  counsale, dischargeis ” 
[commands]  the  deacon  and  quartermasters  of 
the  smithcraft  not  to  visit  the  smithies  in  Ban- 
nockburn until  they  produce  their  warrant  and 
letter  of  deaconbood.  In  Scotland  in  those  days 
the  wages  of  a smith  were  inoluded  in  the  price 
of  the  iron  supplied  by  him. 

Tolerably  satisfactory  information  is  given  in 
connexion  with  the  building  trades.  In  1597 
the  magistrates  covenant  with  John  Liddell,  the 
lime-man,  “ that  he  shall  deliver  to  all  the  in- 
habitants his  lime,  every  boll  good  and  sufficient 
without  stones,  for  eighteen  pennies  the  boll.” 
The  price  of  sand  was  about  one  penny  Scots  a 
cart-load.  A mason’s  wage  was  five  shillings,  and 
that  of  his  labourer  three  shillings  Scots  daily. 
Until  the  year  1600  the  masons  and  wrights 
(carpenters)  formed  a united  craft.  On  an 
appeal  from  the  carpenters  to  the  magistrates 
a separation  took  place.  In  the  case  of  two  in- 
dividuals a strange  exception  is  made;  “The 
provost,  &c.,  notwithstanding  the  letter  of 
deaconbood  granted  to  the  wrights  this  day 
[May  3,  1600],  has  ruled  that  the  same  shall 
not  prejudge  or  hurt  John  Frelands  and  John 
Maxwell,  that  presently  works  both  mason  craft 
and  wright  craft.”  As  to  carpenters’  wages. 
A door  is  to  be  made  for  the  Tolbooth.  For  a 
plank  of  oak  to  be  one  breadth  to  the  door, 
three  shillings  Scots  is  disbursed.  Robert 
Pettigrew,  carpenter,  receives  for  work  upon 
the  said  door  five  shillings  and  eightpence 
Scots  daily,  the  regular  wage,  as  shown  in  other 
entries.  Glass,  in  1627,  cost  eight  shillings 
Scots,  that  is  eightpence  of  the  present  time, 
per  foot.  A curious  contract  exists  between  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton  and  George  Elphinstoun, 
“ glasin-wricht ,”  burgess  of  Glasgow,  dated 
July  12, 1577,  by  which  the  latter  is  bound  to 
mend,  make  new,  and  repair  all  the  “ glassin  ” 
work  in  five  towns  named,  Glasgow  being  one, 
during  “ all  the  days,  years,  and  terms  of  his 
lifetime”;  the  earl  furnishing  glass  bands 
“ soilburdis  ” (frames  and  sills),  lime,  aud  Band, 
and  for  remuneration  the  glass-wright  was 
to  receive  yearly  two  bolls  meal  and  one  stone 
cheese,  besides  his  “meit”  (food)  on  certain 
occasions,  the  use  of  a horse  to  carry  his  pan- 
niers of  glass  and  lead,  and, — perhaps  an  im- 
portant item, — all  the  blown-down  glass  and 
lead. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Glasgow  hid  only 
two  town  docks,  but  no  clockmaker : so  David 
Kay,  olockmaker  in  “ Carraill,”  is  sent  for  by 
the  magistrates  “ to  set  up  and  repair  ” or  mend 
the  “ twa  knokkis,”  the  one  made  by  himself, 
and  the  other  old  “ knok  ” mended  by  him  as 
often  as  he  is  required  thereto,  for  which  he  is 
to  be  paid  “rationable”  expenses.  David  Kaye 
received  large  sums  of  money,  but  no  items  of 
time  or  labour  are  given.  He  receives  100Z., 
Scots  for  the  new  clock,  and  3Z.  6s.  8d.  for 
setting  it  up.  “ Carraill  ” lent  a clockmaker  to 
the  town  that  has  become  the  commercial 
capital  of  Scotland.  Carraill  modernised  into 
Crail  is  now  a small  village  on  the  Fifeshire 
shore,  where  gray  cairns  and  green  mounds 
tell  of  a palace  and  a priory  and  noble  mansions 
which  stood  in  their  pride  when  Glasgow  was  as 
yet  uuknown. 

The  citizens  were  bound,  when  called  upon 
by  the  magistrates,  to  do  their  “day  works  ” in 
carrying  out  civic  improvements,  or,  failing  to 
do  so,  forfeit  for  each  day  6s.  8d.  Scots.  The  Dean 
of  Guild  appears  to  have  been  also  city 


architect.  Five  “ lynaris,” — liners,  or  land 
surveyors, — were  chosen  yearly,  and  plenty  of 
work  they  seem  to  have  had  in  settling  disputes 
as  to  boundaries,  and  assisting  the  Dean  of 
Guild  in  keeping  the  streets  and  houses  in 
proper  repair. 

In  November,  1577,  the  town  purchased  “ the 
old  bell  that  went  through  the  town  of  old  at 
the  burial  of  the  dead”  for  ten  pounds  money, 
and  also  granted  the  seller  to  be  made  a burgess 
“ gratis,”  and  made  special  enaotments  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  relic,  which  was  called 
St.  Mungo’s  Bell.  Saint  Mungo’s  Tree  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  a boundary  mark.  Can  it 
be  that  that  bell  and  that  tree  were  the 
originals  of  those  incorporated  into  the  city 
arms  ? 


TEMPERATURE  OF  WATER  AND  THE 
GENERAL  HEALTH* 

In  a paper  read  last  year  before  this  Associa- 
tion, the  author  gave  the  results  of  a series  of 
experiments,  extending  over  a considerable 
period,  of  the  temperature  of  town  water- 
supplies,  [and  referred  to  the  influence  of  the 
temperature  of  town  water  upon  public  health. 

In  the  communication  referred  to  it  was 
shown  that  the  temperature  of  water,  as  de- 
livered through  the  water  mains  to  the  house  of 
the  consumer,  was  totally  independent  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  its  source,  and  that 
the  temperature  of  the  water  supply  was 
governed,  to  a great  extent,  at  all  periods  of 
the  year,  by  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at 
the  depth  at  whioh  the  water  mains  were  laid. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  influence 
of  temperature  upon  water  supplies  had  a very 
marked  effect  upon  certain  classes  of  disease, 
especially  diarrhoea  and  cholera,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  the  temperature  of  the  water  reached 
about  62  deg.  that  these  diseases  became 
epidemic  in  a district. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  shown  that  it  is  not 
the  effect  of  increase  in  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture that  is  instrumental  in  the  propagation  of 
diarrhoea  and  cholera,  but  that  these  diseases 
are  governed  by  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  water  when  its  temperature  is  increased,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  in  districts  in  which 
the  source  of  water  supply  is  not  liable  to 
increase  of  temperature  by  reason  of  the 
arrangements  adopted  for  its  distribution, 
summer  diarrhoea  does  not  become  epidemic. 
For  example,  we  will  take  the  three  years  1877, 
1878,  and  1879.  Both  the  years  1877  and  1879 
(especially  the  latter  year)  were  years  in  which 
the  temperature  of  town  water  did  not  reach  its 
most  dangerous  temperature,  but  in  1878  the 
temperature  of  town  water-supplies  arrived  at 
a high  and  dangerous  degree  of  temperature. 

The  water  distributed  under  the  system  of 
constant  Bupply  at  the  author’s  house  in  Croydon, 
when  drawn  direct  from  the  mains,  had,  in 
1878,  a maximum  temperature  of  64,8°,  and  in 
Westminster  the  water  supplied  by  the  Chelsea 
Water  Company  reaohed  a temperature  of  68'4°, 
while  water  taken  from  a oistern  in  Croydon 
had  a maximum  temperature,  in  the  same  year, 
of  71*5.  In  1879  the  highest  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  cistern  at  Croydon  already 
referred  to  was  67° ; the  highest  temperature  of 
the  water  as  delivered  from  the  mains  in 
Croydon  in  1877  was  6l'7°,  and  in  1879,  60  7° ; 
whilst  in  Westminster  the  highest  temperature 
of  the  water  in  1879  was  64°. 

The  deaths  from  diarrhoea  in  Croydon  in  the 
three  years  1877-9  were  as  follows  : — 

1877  = 0'48  per  thousand  living  in  the  district. 

1878  = 1-00  ditto  ditto. 

1879  = 034  ditto  ditto. 

In  London  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea  were  : — 

1877  = 0'70  per  thousand  living  in  the  district. 

1878  = 1-02  ditto  ditto. 

1879  = 0.52  ditto  ditto. 

If  these  death-rates  are  compared  with  the 
death-rates  of  districts  in  which  the  water  is 
principally  taken  direct  from  wells,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  these  latter  districts  the  death- 
rates  are  very  much  lower ; as,  for  example,  in 
the  districts  of  Mitcham  and  Merton,  which  are 
partly  supplied  with  water  from  artesian  wells 
(of  a uniform  temperature  of  about  54'6°), 
partly  by  surface  wells,  and  partly  by  the 
Lambeth  Water  Company.  These  two  districts 
have  a population  at  the  present  time  of  about 
11,000  persons.  In  1877  the  death-rate  from 
diarrhoea  was  -39  per  thousand  ; in  1878,  *47 
per  thousand ; and  in  1879,  *46  per  thousand. 

* By  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  read  at  the  British 
Association  Meeting,  Swansea. 


In  Beddington,  which  is  also  principally  sup- 
plied from  local  wells,  in  1877  the  death-rate 
from  diarrhoea  was  '20  per  thousand ; in  1878, 
•49  per  thousand ; and  in  1879  there  were  no 
deaths  whatever  from  diarrhoea. 

For  the  three  years  1877-9,  in  the  districts  of 
Mitcham  and  Merton,  there  were  fourteen 
deaths  from  diarrhoea  recorded,  of  whioh  ten 
occurred  in  roads  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Lambeth  Water  Company,  and  four  in  roads 
supplied  with  water  from  shallow  and  artesian 
wells. 

In  order  to  further  show  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  water  has  an  influence  on  health,  the 
author  placed  upon  a map  the  whole  of  the 
deaths  from  diarrhoea  which  have  occurred  in 
Croydon  during  the  eleven  years,  1869  to  1879 
inclusive.  The  water-supply  of  Croydon  proper 
is  taken  from  wells,  th9  range  in  the  temperature 
of  the  water  of  whioh  has  not  exceeded  1'15°,  its 
highest  recently-observed  temperature  being 
51-9°  on  the  19th  of  June,  1880,  and  the  lowest 
temperature  50'76°  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1878.  The  water,  after  leaving  the  wells  at 
Croydon  Waterworks,  is  pumped  to  a summit 
reservoir,  from  which  it  is  distributed  to  the 
town.  In  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
water  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  flow  a certain 
distance  through  the  distributing  mains  before 
its  temperature  becomes  affected.  It  is  a sig- 
nificant fact  that  in  the  district  within  a mile  of 
the  reservoir  in  which  the  water  is  always  at  its 
coldest  temperature  in  summer,  during  the 
whole  period  of  eleven  years  not  a single  death 
from  diarrhoea  has  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  leading  mains ; but  the  distri- 
bution of  the  deaths  occurs  in  the  most  remote 
aud  lowest  portions  of  the  district,  or  those 
which  are  naturally  subject  to  the  greatest 
changes  in  the  range  of  temperature  of  the 
water-supply. 

The  incidence  of  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea  in 
London  and  neighbourhood  also  shows  that  this 
disease  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  temperature 
of  water-supply,  and  not  to  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, as  in  all  those  districts  supplied  from 
the  river  Thames,  the  water  naturally  gets  to 
its  highest  temperature  at  an  earlier  period  than 
it  does  in  those  districts  supplied  from  wells,  as 
in  the  Kent  Water  Company’s  district,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  its  source  is  pretty 
uniform  throughout  the  year,  and  in  which  the 
water  is  naturally  colder  in  summer  at  starting 
through  the  mains  than  is  the  case  with  the 
river  water.  An  examination  of  the  mortality 
tables  of  London  shows  that,  while  the  genoral 
mortality  from  diarrhoea  in  districts  supplied 
by  the  Kent  Water  Company  and  the  river 
water  companies  is  practically  identical,  the 
disease  always  first  manifests  itself  in  the  dis- 
trict taking  water  from  the  Thames.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1878,  diarrhoea  may  be  said  to  have  been 
epidemio  in  Lambeth,  supplied  by  river  water, 
in  the  week  ending  June  29th,  and  got  to  its 
highest  pitch  in  the  week  ending  July  27th, 
whereas  in  Greenwich,  supplied  by  the  Kent 
water,  this  disease  did  not  become  epidemio 
until  the  week  ending  July  27th,  and  got  to  its 
highest  pitch  in  the  week  ending  August  3rd, 
showing  the  incidence  of  this  disease  to  be  later 
in  the  Kent  Water  Company’s  district  than  in 
the  district  supplied  from  the  river  Thames,  the 
reason  being  that,  as  the  water  of  the  Kent 
Company  is  colder  than  the  Thames  water, 
naturally  it  requires  the  ground  to  be  raised  to 
a higher  temperature  before  it  reaches  a dan- 
gerous point,  and  therefore  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  falls  later  in  the  Kent  district  than  in 
the  districts  supplied  from  the  river  Thames. 
The  development  of  the  disease  in  these  dis- 
tricts is  also  conformable  to  water  being  the 
cause,  and  not  general  atmospheric  increase  in 
temperature;  for  if  the  cause  were  due  to 
atmospherio  influences,  which  are  general,  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  should  have  fallen  at 
the  same  period  in  each  distriot;  but  as  the 
incidence  is  stricty  conformable  to  increase  in 
temperature  of  the  respective  water-supplies, 
and  does  not  conform  with  atmospheric  causes, 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  summer 
diarrhcea  is  governed  by  the  influence  of  the 
temperature  of  our  water-supplies,  and  in- 
variably the  disease  becomes  epidemic  when  the 
water,  whatever  be  its  source  of  supply,  reaches 
a temperature  of  about  62°. 

Having  now  Bhown  that  water  may  be  affected 
for  good  or  evil  by  reason  of  its  tempera- 
ture, and  having  Bhown  that  the  earth  has 
enormous  powers  of  influencing  the  tempera- 
ture of  water-supplies,  the  author  desires  to 
point  out  a mode  by  which  the  temperature  of 
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the  earth  may  be  made  use  of  in  order  to  give 
water  a nearly  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  year,  which,  if  brought  into  general  opera- 
tion, the  author  believes  will  remove  those 
dangerous  conditions  of  town  water-supplies 
arising  from  an  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
Bummer  time,  and  also,  possibly,  from  the  ex- 
treme coldness  of  the  water  in  winter  periods, 
which  affect  publio  health. 

The  great  changes  of  temperature  in  the 
earth  oocur  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface. 
The  greatest  range  of  temperature  occurs  at 
the  surfaoe,  and  as  we  pass  downwards  from 
the  surface  to  a depth  of  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft., 
the  temperature  becomes  nearly  uniform 
throughout  the  year,  and  at  the  point  of 
uniform  temperature  the  temperature  is  equal 
to  the  average  yearly  temperature  of  the 
place  where  the  observations  are  made. 

From  a number  of  observations  made  by  the 
author  at  depths  varying  from  6 in.  to 
60  ft.,  it  is  shown  that  at  a depth  of  20  ft.  the 
coldest  temperature  is  experienced  in  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  warmest  temperature 
at  this  depth  at  the  end  of  October.  The 
range  in  temperature  observed  at  this  depth 
is  5°  in  Croydon.  At  25  ft.  in  depth  the 
coldest  period  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  the  warmest  period  in  the  winter,  the 
range  in  temperature  being  a little  over  1°.  At 
a depth  of  30  ft.  the  coldest  temperature  occurs 
in  J uly.  If  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  invented  and  patented  by  Professor  J. 
T.  Way  and  the  author  is  used  for  tempering 
the  water,  and  which  consists  simply  of  a verti- 
cal tube  driven  or  screwed  into  the  ground  to 
a depth  of  about  25  ft.  and  the  water  or  other 
liquid  to  be  tempered  is  admitted  at  the  top  and 
withdrawn  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  special 
arrangements  being  adopted  for  the  protection 
of  the  ascending  pipe,  the  range  of  temperature 
in  the  water  required  for  dietic  purposes  need 
not  exceed  3°  throughout  the  year  when  drawn 
from  a 3 in.  tube  at  a rate  not  exceeding  one 
gallon  every  half-hour.  The  range  of  tempera- 
ture observed  in  cistern  water  at  Croydon  has 
been  38'7°,  or  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1878,  it  was 
71'5°,  and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1880,  it  was 
32'8\  The  town  water-supply  of  Croydon 
(drawn  direct  from  the  mains),  the  temperature 
of  which  has  been  shown  to  be  nearly  uniform 
at  its  source  in  the  wells  when  distributed  by  a 
system  of  constant  service,  was  shown  to  be 
64-8°  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1878,  and  37'2°  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1880,  giving  a range  of 
27’6°. 


In  the  tempering  tube,  when  the  conditions  of 
the  water-supply  are  at  the  worst,  the  under- 
ground temperature  is  favourable  for  modifying 
these  dangerous  conditions.  The  cold  of  winter 
only  descends  to  the  greater  depths  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  the  warmth  of  summer  only 
descends  to  the  greater  depths  in  the  winter- 
time, so  that  the  temperature  of  the  cold  water 
of  winter  is  raised  by  the  previous  summer’s 
heat,  whilst  the  warm  water  of  summer  is  cooled 
by  the  previous  winter’s  cold  temperature. 

Experiments  made  at  the  author’s  house  in 
July,  1880,  show  that  if  ten  gallons  of  water  are  . 
drawn  at  any  time  within  half  an  hour,  the 
following  results  are  obtained : — 


1st  gallon.  Temperature  of  water  going  into  tube,  68°  4' ; 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  coming  out  was  60°  4'. 

2nd  gall.  Temperature  was  reduced  from  68°  2'  to  60°  8'. 

3rd  gall.  Temperature  was  reduced  from  68°  2'  to  51°  7'. 

4th  gall.  Temperature  was  reduced  from  68°  0'  to  62°  4'. 

6th  gall.  Temperature  was  reduced  from  68°  O'  to  53*  3'. 

6th  gall.  Temperature  was  reduoed  from  68°  0'  to  64°  2' . 

7th  gall.  Temperature  was  reduced  from  68°  0'  to  66°  O'. 

8th  gall.  Temperature  was  reduced  from  69°  0'  to  55°  8'. 

9th  gall.  Temperature  was  reduced  from  68°  0'  to  56°  4'. 

10th  gall.  Temperature  was  reduced  from  67°  9'  to  67°  2' 

These  experiments  have  been  repeated  several 
times,  and  give  precisely  identical  results.  In 
the  winter  the  water  is  raised  in  temperature ; 
as,  for  example,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1S80, 
water  going  into  the  tube  had  a temperature  of 
34°  8',  and  coming  out  a temperature  of  49°  2'. 

The  advantage  of  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
oonsiets  in  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely,  self-acting, 
and  the  whole  of  the  water  supply  necessary  for 
dietetic  purposes  may  be  filtered,  purified,  and 
tempered  without  any  greater  cost  than  now 
incurred,  after  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus, 
and  without  adding  anything  of  a deleterious 
character  to  the  water,  as  may  be  the  case  when 
ice  is  used,  which  has  been  shown,  especially  in 
America,  to  be  a prolific  cause  of  disease  when 
collected  from  impure  sources.  Moreover,  the 
results  secured  by  the  tube  are  more  than  equal 
to  those  attained  by  the  most  bountiful  use  of 


ice,  and  further,  it  is  delightful  if,  by  the  use  of 
ice  in  water  already  subject  to  influences  that 
are  deleterious  to  health,  the  time  allowed  before 
the  water  is  consumed  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
noxious  properties.  In  the  case  of  the  patent 
tube,  however,  a mass  of  water  is  gradually 
undergoing  the  process  of  tempering  in  a per- 
fectly natural  way  until  it  arrives  at  a tem- 
perature which  is  shown  by  experience  to  be 
most  healthful. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  Swansea  before  the 
British  Association  was  one  by  Dr.  Phene,  “ On 
the  Retention  of  ancient  and  prehistoric  Customs 
in  the  Pyrenees.”  We  print  a portion  of  it  bear- 
ing on  statements  already  made  by  the  writer  in 
our  pages  : — 

It  would  be  too  long  an  occupation  of  the 
time  of  the  section  to  enumerate  all  the  objects, 
evidently  of  ancient  Celtio  arrangement  or  con- 
struction, the  quaint  churches  of  the  Templars, 
and  the  various  customs  found  in  these  valleys, 
but  on  the  crests  and  sides  of  the  mountains,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  i.e.,  in  Spain  and 
France,  are  found  sepulohral  arrangements  of 
Btones,  somewhat  different  to  any  distinctly  re- 
corded amongst  our  antiquities.  These  consist  of 
a number  of  circles  adjoining  each  other,  in  the 
centre  of  each  is  a cist  with  an  urn,  having 
burned  bones,  and  the  form  of  the  circles  is  that 
of  a wavy  or  serpentine  oross. 

Mons.  Gourdon  gives  a drawing  of  one  on  the 
Spanish  side,  and  I have  found  several  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  quaint  old  customs  of  early  Celtic  life  are 
kept  np  all  along  the  Pyrenees,  but  not  in  the 
towns  in  the  plains  or  champagne  country, — 
one  of  those  whioh  I described  last  year  as 
still  existing  in  Brittany,  that  of  a wooden 
tally,  in  lieu  of  a bill  or  account,  on  which  the 
baker  marks  by  notches  the  number  of  loaves 
he  supplies,  and  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  President  of  the  section  last  year,  is  also 
existent  in  the  Pyrenees.  I purchased  the 
baker’s  bill,  now  exhibited,  at  Perpignan  a few 
months  ago,  and  though  not  so  rustic  as  that  of 
BrittaDy,  it  approaches  more  to  our  old  Ex- 
chequer tally,  and  to  the  Welsh  stick  of  writing, 
described  in  “ Bardas,”  as  well  as  to  some 
elaborate  and  really  wonderful  calendars,  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Cheetham  Museum  at  Man- 
Chester,  than  to  the  rustic  tally  of  Brittany.  On 
crossing  into  Spain  and  prosecuting  inquiries,  I 
found  the  serpent  or  dragon  emblem  everywhere 
prominent,  and  even  learned  that  the  Tarasque, 
the  ceremony  of  which  is  performed  at  Tarascon, 
in  Provence,  of  which  I gave  a detailed  account 
last  year  in  the  Builder,  was  a well-known 
dragon  with  the  Spanish  people,  and  on  my  ex- 
plaining that  I was  making  a study  of  the 
subject,  I was  told  that  though  used  as  a popular 
diversion  at  f6tes,  it  had  always  a religious 
meaning,  and  that  an  old  and  well-known 
Spanish  proverb  ran  thus  : — 

"No  hayfuneion  sin  Tarasque." 

“No  religious  solemnity  without  the  dragon.” 

The  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  Spain,  and  the 
crowded  and  multitudinous  emblems,  of  this 
nature,  indicate  some  strong  pre-existing  national 
feeling  or  worship,  and  perhaps  explain  a very 
extraordinary  ceremony  that  takes  place  annually 
on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees  when  on  the 
eve  of  St.  John,  the  whole  Pyrenees  being  alive 
with  the  fires  handed  down  from  time  imme- 
morial as  a custom,  a vaBt  pine  split  into  many 
vertical  clefts,  is  raised  at  Luohon,  and  along 
the  route  I have  described  in  the  most  secluded 
valleys,  quite  up  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  as  at 
the  Yalley  du  Lys,  the  pine  has  a cross  of  flowers 
on  its  summit,  and  being  filled  with  combustible 
matter,  burns  in  a brilliant  column  of  fire.  The 
torch  is  applied  by  the  principal  ecclesiastic, 
after  a procession  from  the  church-door,  amid 
the  chanting  of  a litany. 

But  at  Luchon,  in  particular,  living  serpentB 
are  consumed  in  the  flames.  The  priest,  while 
he  applies  the  torch,  turns  his  face  towards 
Spain  and  the  Maladetta,  or  mountain  of  bad 
omen.  The  youths  of  the  village  have  miniature 
cloven  pines  which  they  burn.  I procured  one 
with  some  little  difficulty,  which  I produce; 
these  they  brandish  while  flaming,  in  serpentine 
curves,  and  cry  loudly,  “ hilla-hilla  ” (dead), — 
pronounced  “ ella.”  Here  we  have  apparently 
a corruption  of  the  old  classic  cry  of  the 
Bacohanals,  who,  when  lamenting  the  death  of 
Bacchus,  holding  serpents  in  their  bauds,  rushed 
about  jwildly  orying  “ Eva,  eva.”  These  cere- 


monies are  often  prolonged  into  the  night,  and 
the  wild  cries  are  heard  echoed  from  mountain 
to  mountain.  M.  Sacaze  states  that  this  cry  is 
an  invocation  of  the  Sun  God;  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  the  cry  of  the  ancient  Bacchanals,  and 
is  here  accompanied,  sometimes  with  real  ser- 
pents, sometimes  with  simulated  serpents  of  fire. 

The  split  pine  was  this  year  raised  in  my 
presence,  on  the  back  of  the  principal  serpent 
mound  in  the  valley  I have  mentioned,  amidst 
the  clanging  of  bells  during  a service  on  Sunday. 
If  there  had  been  no  other  satisfaction  to  me  in 
this,  the  evidenoe  that  this  mound  was  arti- 
ficially constructed,  and  not  a natural  formation, 
as  shown  by  the  cutting  made  into  it,  would 
have  been  great.  The  place  where  these  cries 
are  mostly  practised  has  most  remarkable  sculp- 
tures of  serpents,  which  I had  photographed, 
and  now  produce. 

After  the  burning  of  the  pine  a rush  is  made 
by  the  more  powerful,  and  the  burning  embers 
are  carried  off  in  their  hands  regardless  of  pain. 
Pieces  are  then  distributed  to  every  household, 
and  kept  religiously  during  the  year,  as  was  the 
custom  with  the  anoient  Britons. 


SIR  JOSIAH  MASON’S  SCIENCE  COLLEGE 
AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Gothic  buildings  ereoted  by  Sir  Josiah 
Mason’s  trustees  as  a science  college  for  Bir- 
mingham and  the  district,  are  now  very  nearly 
complete  in  all  their  internal  arrangements,  and 
the  institution  is  to  be  opened  on  the  1st  of 
October,  with  an  introductory  address  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  the  winter  term  commencing  on 
Monday,  the  4th  of  October.  The  buildings 
have  a frontage  of  nearly  150  ft.  to  Edmund- 
street,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Town-hall  and  the 
Bite  upon  which  the  Free  Library  is  being  re- 
built. The  front  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  Port- 
land stone  details.  The  elevation,  which  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  rises  in  the  centre  to  a 
considerable  height,  the  walls  of  the  upper  floor 
receding  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a passage 
guarded  by  a pierced  parapet.  On  the  groand 
floor  in  the  centre  is  the  large  entrance  gateway, 
and  on  each  side,  a pair  of  windows  lighting  the 
janitors’  rooms  and  clerks’  offices.  There  is  a 
projecting  stone  balcony  over  this  gateway,  and 
on  the  next  floor  are  the  six  large  and  lofty 
pointed  windows,  which  will  light  the  ohemical 
lecture-room.  From  this  floor  rises  a large  bay 
window,  resting  on  a series  of  corbels,  and 
above  it,  dividing  the  attic  story,  a small 
gable,  terminating  with  a turreted  niche,  the 
point  of  which  is  122  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
street.  Portions  recede  from  the  predominant 
central  block,  at  the  extremities  of  each  of 
which  are  projecting  wings  terminating  in  lofty 
tui’reted  gables.  These  projecting  wings  reach 
a height  of  90  ft.,  and  have  three  windows 
grouped  together  on  each  floor.  The  inter- 
mediate portions  between  the  gables  and  cen- 
tral block  are  lower,  being  about  55  ft.  in 
height.  About  2,400  square  yards  are  occu- 
pied by  the  present  building,  but  when  the 
original  plans  are  fully  executed,  the  edifice 
will  occupy  nearly  double  that  area,  the  exten- 
sion being  made  in  the  rear.  At  right  angles 
to  the  block  fronting  Edmund- street  three 
parallel  blocks  recede  upon  the  sides  of  two 
open  oourts,  and  are  joined  at  the  Bouth-west 
by  a wing  parallel  to  the  front  block.  The 
buildings  are  therefore  arranged  almost  in  the 
shape  of  a double  parallelogram,  the  central 
block,  which  extends  from  Edmund-street  to- 
wards Great  Charles-street,  forming  one  of  the 
sides  for  each.  The  ground  floor  is  entered 
from  Edmund-street  by  a large  and  lofty  gate- 
way with  deeply-recessed  shafted  jambs  and 
moulded  ai'cb,  and  the  main  corridor,  in  which 
the  visitor  finds  himself,  will  be  eventually  con- 
tinued into  Great  Charles-street  in  the  rear. 
The  groined  arches  and  moulded  ribs  rest  on 
dwarf  columns,  carved  capitals  and  spandrels, 
and  geometrical  tracery.  The  landing  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  is  reached  from  this  point 
by  ascending  a broad  flight  of  steps,  is  6 ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  from  it 
runs  the  wide  central  corridor,  another 
corridor  extending  in  a transverse  di- 
rection along  the  Edmund-street  frontage, 
having  at  each  end  a staircase  leading  fx*om  the 
basement  to  the  top  of  the  building.  Further 
down  the  central  corridor,  the  main  staircase 
is  situated,  opening  to  the  right,  with  an  arcade 
of  four  arches  on  granite  columns,  and  com- 
municating with  every  story.  Beyond  this,  the 
corridor  passes  into  the  back  range  of  buildings, 
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the  doors  on  one  Bide  opening  to  a library  and 
reading-room,  and  on  the  other  to  the  physical 
laboratory.  The  first  floor  contains  the  chemical 
lecture-room,  three  other  large  lecture-rooms, 
chemical  preparation-rooms,  professor’s  apart- 
ments, class-room  for  magnetism,  rooms  for 
chemical  collections,  models,  and  apparatus,  the 
lecture-rooms  being  exceedingly  handsome  and 
commodious.  In  the  south-west  block  at  the 
back  are  several  large  rooms  for  drawing.  The 
floors  above  are  entirely  devoted  to  chemistry. 
In  the  front  block  a spacious  apartment  is  set 
aside  as  the  professor’s  laboratory,  and  there 
are  also  rooms  for  the  study  of  organic  che- 
mistry, and  for  gas,  water,  and  spectrum 
analysis.  A large  room,  formed  principally  in 
the  roof  of  the  central  front  block,  will  be  used 
as  a museum  for  collections  of  specimens  in 
connexion  with  the  chemical  department.  There 
are,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
about  twenty-four  smaller  rooms  for  professors’ 
assistants,  classes,  &c.,  and  on  each  floor  oppo- 
site the  principal  staircase  are  the  necessary 
olass-rooms  and  lavatories.  The  college  con- 
tains in  all  nearly  a hundred  rooms.  The 
several  laboratories  will  be  plentifully  fitted 
with  small  and  large  evaporation  niohes  for  the 
removal  of  injurious  vapours  and  gases,  and 
with  the  fittings  necessary  for  the  various 
studies.  


NEW  WESLEYAN  SCHOOLS,  TOTTENHAM. 


These  schools  are  built  on  a fine  open  site  in 
the  rear  of  the  chapel,  having  frontages  on  each 
side  for  light,  and  therefore  the  architect  had 
ample  scope  for  planning  them.  They  are  on 
the  American  system,  and  faced  with  Kentish 
rag  stone  and  Bath  dressings,  with  all  the  class- 
rooms opening  into  a large  central  room.  This 
room  has  an  open-timbered  roof  and  is  lighted 
by  windows  at  each  end  high  up  in  the  gables, 
and  by  dormers  at  the  side.  On  each  side  of 
the  platform  are  rooms  for  select  classes,  with 
separate  entrances  to  them.  The  four  class- 
rooms in  front  of  the  platform  are  for  single 
classes,  and  each  has  a window  and  a fireplace. 
An  infants’  room,  with  separate  entrance,  is 
provided,  and  divided  by  the  library  from  the 
school  proper.  A secretary’s  room,  kitchen, 
with  serving-hatch  to  the  school,  and  heating 
chamber  are  also  provided.  Offices  for  the 
children  are  carefully  arranged  with  distinct  en- 
trances. The  school  will  accommodate  500 
children,  and  seems  to  be  very  complete.  The 
warming  is  by  Grundy's  hot-air  system.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  Dashwood 
House,  New  Broad-street ; and  the  builder, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Tottenham.  The  total  cost, 
including  furnishing,  will  be  nearly  3,0001. 


PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM 
LIGHTNING. 

Mu.  Richard  Anderson  read  a paper  at 
Swansea  “ On  the  necessity  for  a Regular 
Inspection  of  Lightning  Conductors,”  which 
demands  attention.  The  closing  passages  of  it 
will  sufficiently  explain  and  emphasise  his 
object : — It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
merely  that  rods  of  copper  should  be  attached 
to  a building,  but  it  is  necessary  that  once  put 
up  they  should  be  regularly  inspected  to  see  if 
they  are  in  good  order,  so  as  to  be  really  effica- 
cious. That  this  is  rarely  done  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  accidents  by  lightning  occur 
in  places  nominally  protected  by  conductors. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  assert  that  at 
present  not  one  in  a thousand  of  our  public 
buildings  in  England  is  regularly  tested. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  in  the 
matter  of  lightning  conductors  they  manage 
things  better  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
than  with  us.  The  French  Government  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  consulting  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  on  the  subject  of  protect- 
ing public  buildings  against  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  lightning.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance 
in  which  a British  Government  ever  did  such  a 
thing.  It  is  true  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
lightning  conductors  erected  upon  them  at  a 
very  great  cost  and  under  scientific  advice. 
But  all  who  understand  the  subject  practically 
agree  in  saying  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  in  which  our 
legislators  assemble  is  really,  that  is  efficiently, 
protected.  At  all  events,  I understand  the 
earths  have  never  been  tested  since  the  con- 
ductors were  erected  in  1852.  That  the  Victoria 
Tower  should  have  been  struck  in  June,  1868, 
and  slightly  damaged,  tends  to  show  that  the  con- 
ductors at  that  time  were  not  in  an  efficient  state. 

From  the  examination  I have  made,  I am 
pretty  correct  in  stating  that  one-half  of  our 
cathedrals  and  three-fourths  of  our  churches 
have  not  even  nominal  protection.  For  all  that 
science  has  done,  the  Queen  might  any  day  be 
killed  in  her  apartments  in  Windsor  Castle,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Marlborough  House,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  in  Downing-street.  To  see  the 
difference  between  England  and  France  in  this 
respect,  one  has  but  to  cross  the  Channel  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais.  At  Dover,  there  are 
huge  barracks  of  great  length,  on  the  top  of 
high  hills,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  storms 
sweeping  across  the  Channel,  and  the  few  con- 
ductors to  be  found  upon  them  at  long  intervals 
are  certainly  not  numerous  enough  for  efficient 
protection  against  lightning,  and  their  efficiency 
has  never,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  been  tested. 
The  contrast  in  this  respect  on  crossing  the 
Channel  is  of  the  most  striking.  At  Calais, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  the  Grand  Place,  literally 
bristles  with  lightning-conductors,  and  so  all 
the  churches  and  chief  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  same  all  over  France,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
giutn.  Without  slavishly  imitating  our  scientific 
neighbours,  we  might  yet  bestow  some  of  the 
care  they  do  upon  the  protection  of  our  pro- 
perty as  well  as  our  lives  against  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  eleotrio  force. 


NEW  (R.C.)  PRESBYTERY,  ORMSKIRK. 

This  presbytery,  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Hickey,  O.S.B.,  is  being  built 
with  the  local  red  bricks.  The  cills  of  windows 
and  weatherings  to  chimney  and  cap  are  the 
only  portions  of  the  building  which  are  of  stone. 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  green  slates,  as 
also  the  roof  of  the  corridor  which  leads  from 
the  house  to  the  sacristy.  Most  of  the  internal 
fittings  will  be  of  pitch-pine.  It  is  being  erected 
from  the  design,  and  under  the  superintendence, 
of  Messrs.  Pugin,  architects,  Westminster.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  1,5221.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Riding  & Son,  of  Ormskirk,  are  the  contractors. 


RE-ARRANGEMENT  OF  EXETER  HALL. 

The  two  plans  we  publish  will  serve  to  show 
the  chief  alterations  proposed  to  be  made  for  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  under  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  and 
which  has  been  determined  on.  The  promi- 
nent features  of  the  scheme  are, — 1.  The  utili- 
sation of  the  entire  basement.  2.  Ground-floor 
alterations,  appropriating  the  whole  area  for 
the  Association  work : this  would  comprise 
spacious  reading-room  and  reference  library, 
with  arched  recesses  for  readers,  and  glazed 
screens  to  corridor,  convenient  coffee-rooms 
with  domestic  offices,  and  arrangements  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  lower  hall.  3.  The 
mezzanine  floor  still  reserved  in  its  entirety  for 
offices,  calculated  to  secure  a valuable  rental, 
or  available  at  any  time  for  class-rooms. 
4.  The  re-arrangement  of  the  large  hall,  to 
secure  increased  accommodation  and  facility  of 
egress  and  access,  for  which  latter  two  spacious 
staircases  are  provided,  with  lavatories  accessi- 
ble for  festival  occasions.  In  the  basement  there 
will  be  a double  gymnasium  on  the  north-side, 
28  ft.  in  height,  with  aocess  direct  to  new  stair- 
case to  Exeter-street  and  ground-floor ; a 
lecture-room  on  the  south  side,  capable  of 
accommodating  200  persons,  and  suitable  for 
tea-meetings,  being  adjacent  to  class-rooms, 
and  accessible  immediately  by  new  staircase 
from  the  front  lobby  of  the  Strand  entrance,  and 
spacious  night-schools,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 300,  having  also  accessory  class-rooms. 

The  ground-floor,  of  which  plan  is  given,  pre- 
sents the  largest  aspect  of  alterations  to  the 
building,  as  the  whole  of  the  existing  offices 
would  be  utilised  for  Association  work.  On 
entering  the  main  oorridor,  by  grand  staircase, 
will  be  found  an  improved  entrance  vestibule. 
A margin  of  new  Portland  stone  paving  will  be 
laid  throughout,  with  a central  footway  of 
bright  coloured  tiles  and  borders  up  to  the 
main  stairs,  which  will  be  cased  with 
Hawksley’s  patent,  the  landings  being  lined 
with  ornamental  tiles.  Taming  from  corridor 
eastward,  access  will  be  gained  by  a staircase  to 
the  basement  lavatories,  and  immediately  oppo- 
site will  be  the  secretary’s  office,  from  which 
point  supervision  will  be  exercised  over  all 
persons  entering  the  building.  On  the  south- 
east side  a handsome  reading-room  is  obtained, 
with  arched  recesses  for  readers,  and  glazed 
screens  to  corridor,  communicating  direct  with 


reference-library.  For  special  meetings,  the 
reading-room  will  be  capable  of  accommodating 
250  persons.  On  the  north  side  the  offices  are 
obliterated,  and  a spacious  coffee-room  obtained 
with  arcaded  recesses  for  tables,  and  glass 
partitions  to  corridor,  all  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  a buffet,  having  counter  and  Btill- 
room,  and  the  doors  opening  at  foot  of  main 
staircase  for  convenience  of  large  hall.  The 
coffee-room  would  provide  space  for  a special 
meeting,  to  hold  250  persons.  The  kitchen  is 
made  external  and  placed  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  hall.  On  the  south  side,  adjoin- 
ing the  secretary’s  office,  and  approaohed  by  a 
new  corridor,  “The  Young  Men’s  Parlour”  is 
placed,  having  central  communication  direct 
with  the  lower  hall. 

With  regard  to  the  Lower  Hall  the  present 
plan  shows  the  whole  area  of  the  present  main 
corridor,  above  and  below,  thrown  into  the  hall: 
this  allows  a spacious  gallery,  and  taking  the 
present  accommodation  of  the  hall  to  be  450,  the 
enlargement  would  provide  for  770  persons.  A 
second  method  of  enlarging  the  hall  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  on  exceptional  occasions 
that  the  large  hall  and  lower  hall  have  meetings 
proceeding  simultaneously,  in  which  case  the 
carriage  corridor  would  be,  if  not  an  essential,  a 
great  convenience,  and  to  meet  this  a dado 
division  is  placed  on  dotted  line,  being  the  area 
of  the  present  hall.  By  this  arrangement  the 
corridor  egress  would  still  be  maintained,  and 
the  hall  with  enlargement  provided  by  galleries 
over  the  corridor  would  accommodate  650  per- 
sons. The  approach  to  the  lower  hall  will  be  im- 
proved by  an  entrance  of  more  dignified  cha- 
racter than  the  present.  The  gallery  to  the  lower 
hall  will  be  approached  by  a new  staircase, 
provided  at  the  south-west  corner,  and  a new 
lobby-entrance  to  the  corridor. 

The  saloon  off  the  grand  staircase  remains  un- 
touched ; when  appropriated  for  meetings  it 
will  accommodate  250  persons.  It  is  proposed 
to  lower  the  present  staging  seats  to  the  large 
hall,  and  place  the  floor  on  an  inclined  plane 
from  its  present  central  level,  but  reducing  the 
height.  Easy  access  and  egress  will  be  obtained 
by  the  two  additional  staircases.  The  present 
platform  is  to  be  re-arranged  to  accommodate 
200  persons  for  publio  meetings  and  confer- 
ences, having  movable  seats  as  fitted  fixtures 
to  be  placed  when  required  on  Btaged  floors  for 
orchestra,  so  that  the  conductor  of  the  festival 
would  have  the  platform  placed  in  position  to 
secure  entire  control  of  both  the  area  and 
seats.  Access  to  ladies’  galleries,  level  with 
platform,  with  stairs  to  the  latter  are  provided, 
from  the  north  and  south  retiring-lobbies,  while 
the  existing  staircases  to  the  organ  will  remain. 
By  this  arrangement  of  platform,  orchestra,  and 
galleries,  large  gatherings  of  schools  or  public 
institutions  can  be  held  without  interfering  with 
the  body  of  the  hall,  and  immediate  exit  will 
be  obtained  by  the  staircases  provided. 

The  expenditure  will  probably  amount  to 
15,0001.  


WELSH  CALVINISTIC  CHAPEL  AND 
SCHOOLS,  PENDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 

These  buildings,  which  have  been  lately  com- 
pleted, were  designed  and  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Dawes,  architect, 
Manchester.  The  chapel  accommodates  305  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  258  in  the  galleries.  In- 
cluding the  schools  and  chapel-keeper’s  house, 
the  cost  has  been  about  5,5001. 


Artisans'  Dwellings  in  Liverpool. — It 

has  been  decided  by  the  Liverpool  Health  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  the  council  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Local  Government  Board,  request- 
ing them  to  approve  of  the  erection  by  the 
council,  upon  the  Nash  Grove  site,  of  dwellings 
suitable  for  the  labouring  and  other  classes. 
The  site  was  cleared,  some  time  ago,  of  low 
class  and  unhealthy  property,  and  the  engineer 
is  of  opinion  that  shops  fronting  the  main 
streets,  and  improved  industrial  dwellings,  would 
be  the  best  class  of  buildings.  The  estimated 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  is  115,0001.,  the 
annual  expenditure  on  the  property,  including 
interest  on  the  oiiginal  outlay,  repairs,  &c.,  is 
estimated  at  5,3771.,  and  the  receipts  from 
rents  at  4,2591.,  showing  an  annual  loss  of 
1,1181.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee "have  recommended  (as  stated  in  the 
Builder  some  time  ago),  that  the  site  be 
utilised  for  the  erection  of  wholesale  vegetable, 
fish,  and  poultry  markets. 
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THE  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  PAEIS. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century, — at  the 
epoch  when  in  certain  provinces  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  communes  commenced, — as 
soon  as  a city  obtained  by  gold  the  concession 
of  a charter  from  his  majesty  the  king,  the 
inhabitants  erected  a municipal  building  sur- 
mounted by  a belfry, — Bymbol  of  independence. 
When  the  town  was  menaced,  the  tocsin  was 
sounded  from  the  belfry,  and  the  citizens  flew 
to  arms,  and  united  together  for  the  general 
defence. 

The  Hdtel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  however,  dates 
no  further  back  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  was  in  1357  that  Btienoe  Marcel  bought,  at 
the  cost  of  the  municipality,  a house  styled  the 
Hotel  clu  Dauphin,  later  on  the  “ House  with 
the  Pillars,”  and  there  was  held  the  Parloir  aux 
Bourgeois.  It  was  quito  near  to  the  Chatelet, 
and  on  the  site  where,  later  on,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  great  Hotel  de  Ville  was  destined 
to  be  built. 

At  the  commencement,  this  meeting-house  of 
the  citizens  consisted,  says  Sauval,  one  of  the 
historians  of  Paris,  of  a little  dwelling  sur- 
mounted by  two  gables,  and  which  abutted  on 
to  several  other  domiciles.  This  building,  in 
which  a number  of  pillars  supported  the  first 
story,  was  bought  by  the  Provost  of  the  Trade 
Guilds  for  the  sum  of  2,800  livres  (of  Paris).  It 
contained  a state  reception-room,  an  audience- 
chamber,  called  the  plaidoyer,  a wainscoted 
chapel,  and  a large  loft  for  the  arms. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
notwithstanding  reparations,  the  “ House  with 
the  Pillars”  threatened  to  fall  into  ruins,  but 
they  managed  to  preserve  it  until  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  At  length,  however,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1533,  the  first  stone  of  a now  edifice, 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  was  laid  with  great  cere- 
mony by  Pierre  Viole,  Provost  of  the  Trade 
Guilds,  assisted  by  four  sheriffs.  While  the 
first  stone  was  being  laid,  “ the  fifes,  trumpets, 
tambourines,  and  clarions  were  heard ; guns 
too, — fifty  arquebuses,  carried  by  the  arque- 
busiers  of  the  city,  who  are  numerous;  and 
the  chimes  rang  out  from  the  bells  of  St.  Jean 
en  Greve,  Saint  Esprit,  and  Saint  Jacques  de  la 
Boucherie.  In  the  middle  of  the  Place  de  la 
Gr&ve  casks  were  tapped,  tables  laid  out,  bread 
and  wine  given  to  all  comers,  while  the  lesser 
folk  cried  with  a loud  voice,  ‘ Long  live  the  King, 
and  Messieurs  of  the  City.’  ” 

The  Italian  Dominique  Boccador,  called  of 
Cortone,  had  drawn  out  a plan  of  the  edifice,  of 
which  the  works,  interrupted  or  suspended  by 
the  religious  wars,  were  resumed  in  1606,  by  an 
architect  named  Marin  de  la  Vallee. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  1628,  this 
monument  was  completed.  It  consisted  of  a 
central  block  of  buildings  surrounding  a quad- 
rangular court.  The  central  building  was  com- 
posed of  a ground-floor  and  a first  Btory.  The 
two  angle  pavilions  had  one  story  more.  The 
frontage  was  pierced  with  square  or  arched 
windows,  with  columns  and  ornaments  of  every 
description.  A stone  staircase  placed  beneath 
the  clock  led  to  the  inner  court. 

It  was  for  a long  time  a question  as  to  yet 
further  enlarging  this  fine  building,  but  the 
project  propounded  during  the  First  Empire  was 
not  put  iuto  execution  until  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

The  buildings  erected  from  1837  to  1844 
retained  the  physiognomy  of  this  historical 
monument,  but  they  doubled  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  fagade,  and  formed  an  enclosure  of 
immense  extent.  Mr.  Godde,  architect  to  the 
city,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lesueur,  superintended  the 
building.  It  contained  rooms  for  the  municipal 
assemblies,  offices  for  the  communal  and  depart- 
mental administrations,  saloons  and  galleries  for 
fetes,  reception-rooms,  and  an  apartment  for  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  edifice  formed  a 
rectangle,  of  which  the  great  sides  presented  a 
development  of  120  metres  in  length  by 
80  metres  in  breadth.  Niches  with  pediments 
between  the  columns,  contained  Btatnes  of  those 
men  who  had  done  something  illustrious  for  the 
town  of  Paris.  On  the  ground-floor  was  the 
immense  Salle  St.  Jean,  where  the  city  lotteries 
were  drawn.  All  the  rooms  were  richly  deco- 
rated, and  presented  a magnificent  ensemble. 
We  well  remember  the  admiration  that  was  ex- 
pressed by  a large  number  of  our  countrymen 
who  were  entertained  here  by  the  City  of  Paris, 
after  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  important  part  the  H6tel  de  Ville  has 
played  iu  the  history  of  Paris  is  well  known  to 
readers.  And  we  have  not  space  here  to  retrace 


incidents,  though  they  are  full  of  interest.  We 
will  only  recall  to  mind  that  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1871,  the  Central  Committee  installed 
itself  here,  and  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  Com- 
mune on  the  26th  of  March.  During  the  month 
of  May  the  members  of  this  Government  main- 
tained their  position  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  up  to 
the  last  moment ; bub  when  they  were  no  longer 
protected  by  barricades  they  fled,  after  setting 
fire  to  this  monument — essentially  the  “people’s  ” 
— and  scene  of  so  many  great  deeds.  All  had 
been  so  well  prepared  for  the  conflagration,  that 
there  only  remained  of  the  H6bel  de  Ville  a few 
blackened  ruins. 

It  was  the  palace  of  the  citizens  and  of  the 
traders  of  the  city,  and  this  building,  which  had 
so  often  opened  its  doors  to  receive  a victorious 
people,  was  destroyed  by  the  people.  But 
the  idea  of  raising  it  from  its  ashes  could  not 
be  abandoned.  In  1873  the  Government  invited 
designs  in  competition  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  Sixty-six  projects  were 
presented,  and  from  these  a special  jury  selected 
that  of  Messrs.  Ballu  & Deperthes.  We  give 
a view  of  the  new  building,  which  will  now 
soon  be  completed. 

The  edifice  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  and  is  essentially  the  same,  with  a few 
slight  modifications.  A greater  development  is 
given  to  the  fagade  and  to  the  wings,  which  have 
a different  disposition.  But  the  general  aspect 
is  the  same,  and  now  Parisians  will  once  more 
be  able  to  see  their  H6tel  de  Ville, — “The  belfry- 
house  ” of  the  old  city. 


THE  WORKING  GILDERS  OF  LONDON. 

A meeting  of  working  gilders  and  “ pre- 
parers ” in  the  looking-glass  and  picture-frame 
trade  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
schools  of  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  Goswell- 
road,  on  Monday  evening  last,  “ to  consider  the 
causes  of  the  great  depression  in  the  trade  at 
the  present  time.”  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  B.A.  About  150 
men  and  youths  were  present. 

Mr.  George  Ryan,  at  whose  instance  the  meet- 
ing was  convened,  made  a Bhort  statement  as 
to  the  object  of  the  gathering,  saying  that  for 
the  past  three  years  the  trade  had  been  in  a 
most  depressed  condition,  partly  caused  by  the 
very  large  importation  of  German  mouldings 
and  the  extensive  use  in  this  country  of  “ Dutch 
metal  ” instead  of  gold  leaf.  He  read  a letter 
from  a tradesman  at  the  West  End  showing  how 
the  public  were  being  deceived  by  the  employ- 
ment of  “ Dutch  metal,”  instead  of  gold,  in 
decorative  work,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
in  a very  short  time  the  so-called  “ gilding  ” 
would  turn  quite  black,  and  suggested  that 
both  in  pioture  and  looking-glass  frames  and 
decorative  work  the  public  might  protec:  them- 
selves by  testing  the  work  with  aquafortis. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  others  present 
to  speak  as  to  the  causes  of  the  depression  in 
the  trade,  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  improving 
the  condition  of  its  members, 

Mr.  Shaw  pointed  out  that  although  the  use 
of  “ Dutch  metal”  and  German  mouldings  had 
a great  deal  to  do  with  the  low  condition  of  the 
trade,  other  causes  had  been  at  work,  notably 
the  use  of  oak,  walnut,  and  ebonised  frames, 
and  the  large  demand  for  what  were  called 
“ Oxford  ” frames, 'which  were  seldom  gilded.  He 
hoped  and  believed  that  when  the  public  knew 
the  worthlessness  and  want  of  durability  of  work 
coated  with  Dutoh  metal  they  would  insist 
upon  having  genuine  gilding. 

Mr.  Hamer  thought  that  the  evil  was  more 
deeply  seated  than  some  present  seemed  to 
think.  The  nse  of  “ Dutch  metal  ” would,  he 
believed,  eventually  do  the  gilders  a great 
deal  of  good,  for  the  failure  of  the  baser  mate- 
rial would  lead  the  public  to  demand  honest 
gilding.  Unfortunately,  there  was  foreign  com- 
petition in  the  trade  in  other  ways,  many  young 
Germans  being  at  work  in  gilders’  shops  in 
London.  In  his  opinion,  the  low  condition  of 
the  trade  was  entirely  due  to  its  want  of  unity 
and  organisation.  There  was  no  limitation  in 
the  trade  as  to  the  number  of  boys  employed. 
He  had  been  in  gilders’  shops  in  London  where 
there  were  ten  boys  to  every  man  employed.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  a good  strong  society 
should  be  formed  for  the  gilders  of  the  East 
End  of  London,  but  that,  though  perhaps  de- 
sirable in  itself,  would  not  increase  the  demand 
for  gilders’  work. 

Mr.  Rayment  contended  that  the  use  of  Ger- 
man metal  was  doing  a great  deal  of  good,  inas- 


much as  it  afforded  employment  for  many 
gilders  who  would  otherwise  be  doing  nothing. 
There  was  a demand  for  very  cheap  picture  and 
looking-glass  frames,  and  so  long  as  “ Dutch 
metal”  was  Bold  as  such,  and  not  palmed  off 
upon  the  public  as  gilding,  there  was  little  to 
complaia  of.  As  to  German  mouldings  and 
“ Dutch  metal,”  it  had  been  suggested  that  a 
protective  import  duty  should  be  put  upon  them, 
but  surely  such  a departure  from  Free  Trade 
would  only  make  matters  worse  by  keeping  out 
of  England  materials  which,  though  very  cheap, 
yet  afforded  employment  to  many  people  in  the 
gilding  trade. 

Mr.  Hamer  said  that  the  only  good  whioli  the 
use  of  “ Dutch  metal  ” did  for  the  gilding  trade 
was  that  it  turned  black  within  a very  Bhort 
time.  With  the  use  of  “ Dutch  metal,”  forty 
men  could  turn  out  as  much  work  in  a week  as 
could  be  done  by  100  gilders  in  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Williams  said  a lot  of  people  in  the  trade 
grumbled  about  metal-gilding  because  they  could 
not  do  it  (cries  of  “ Why,  boys  do  it ! ”).  It  took 
a good  mechanic  to  do  a “ metal  ” frame,  but  a 
“ duffer  ” could  do  a gilt  one.  (Loud  expressions 
of  dissent.) 

Mr.  Mills  said  any  child  oould  do  a “ metal  ” 
frame,  but  it  took  a gilder  to  gild  with  gold. 
In  his  opinion,  the  great  cause  of  the  depression 
in  the  trade  was  the  competition  amongst  the 
Bmall  master-men,  known  iu  the  trade  as 
“ garret- masters,"  who  so  underbid  each  other 
io  the  price  at  which  they  would  take  work  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  fair  wages  to 
journeymen. 

Mr.  Thacker,  as  a small  master  for  sixteen 
years,  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  trade 
was  very  bad.  He  found  it  impossible  to  earn  4s. 
a day  for  himself,  even  though  he  employed  ten 
men.  He  should  be  better  off  as  a journeyman. 

Mr.  Hamer  said  that  one  great  object  which 
the  establishment  of  a trade  society  for  the 
gilders  of  the  East  End  of  London  might  advance 
was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked  by  members  in  the  trade,  which  were 
sixty  per  week.  That  should  be  reduced  to  fifty- 
four  per  week.  The  work  would  be  then  more 
evenly  distributed  amongst  the  men  in  the  trade. 

Upon  this  several  speakers  pointed  out  that 
if  the  men  in  the  gilding  trade  worked  only  fifty- 
four  hours  per  week  they  must  not  expect, 
under  the  present  conditions,  to  earn  as  much 
money  as  when  they  worked  for  sixty  hours. 

A great  deal  of  animated  discussion  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
gilders  of  the  East  End  of  London,  though 
forming  the  majority  of  the  trade  in  London, 
were  without  a trade  society;  that  the  gilders 
of  the  West  End  had  one  or  more  societies,  and 
would  doubtless  be  willing  to  help  their  brethren 
of  the  East  End  if  the  latter  showed  a desire 
to  unite  and  sink  minor  differences ; that  a 
former  attempt  to  maintain  a society  at  the 
East  End  had  failed  from  lack  of  support, 
although  the  contributions  wero  only  Id.  per 
week ; that  this  failure  was  entirely  due  to 
lack  of  unity  caused  by  “ jangles  ” between 
members  working  in  different  shops.  One 
speaker  attributed  the  depression  in  the  trade 
to  the  use  of  velvet  coverings  for  furniture  iu 
lieu  of  gilt  surfaces, — a fashion  which,  amidst 
much  laughter,  he  reproached  High  Church 
clergymen  for  introducing.  Eventually,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  appointing  Messrs.  Mills, 
Colloppy,  Wyndham,  Shaw,  Brown,  Thorpe, 
Williams,  Wilson,  Carpenter,  and  Richard 
Thacker  a provisional  committee  (with  power 
to  add  to  their  number)  to  confer  together  and 
take  steps  for  the  formation  of  a trade  society 
for  the  gilders  of  the  East  End  of  London,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  a trade  meetiog  be  held  in 
the  same  place  on  Monday,  September  20th,  to 
consider  the  proposals  of  the  committee,  and,  if 
such  proposals  were  approved,  for  the  enrol- 
ment of  members. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  brief  addresses 
by  the  Chairman  and  Miss  Edith  Simcox,  who 
referred  to  the  influence  of  “fashion”  on  the 
trade,  and  exhorted  the  men  to  exercise  forbear- 
ance and  to  be  united  for  their  common  good. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  was  stated 
that  whereas  a book  of  gold-leaf,  costing  Is.  3d., 
contained  only  twenty-five  leaves  3J  in.  square, 
a book  of  “ Dutch  metal,”  costing  only  4£d., 
contained  no  fewer  than  ninety-nine  leaves, 
each  64  in.  square.  It  was,  therefore,  urged 
that  the  public  were  grossly  swindled  when  they 
paid  for  gold  and  only  got  “ Dutoh  metal.  ’ A 
show  of  hands  called  for  during  the  meeting 
revealed  the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  those 
present  were  out  of  work. 
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SWANSEA  WATERWORKS  RESERVOIR. 

One  of  the  excursions  made  by  the  members 
of  the  British  Association  during  the  recent 
meeting  of  that  body  in  South  Wales  was  to 
the  Swansea  waterworks,  where  Mr.  Edward 
Cousins,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  read  a paper  embodying 
some  notes  on  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
the  Lliw  reservoir,  Swansea.  He  said, — 

The  Act  of  Parliament  giving  powers  to  the 
Swansea  Town  Council,  as  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  to  construct  reservoirs,  on  the  Llan 
Lliw  and  Blaenant  Ddu  streams,  and  for  laying 
conduit  and  mains  for  conveying  water  to 
Swansea,  was  obtained  in  I860.  The  Town 
Council  thereupon  determined  to  proceed,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  construction  of  the  Lliw 
reservoir  only,  and  contracts  were  entered  into, 
and  the  works  commenced  in  the  month  of 
March,  1862.  The  reservoirs  are  constructed  in 
valleys  of  denudation  in  the  coal  measures,  the 
strata  consisting  of  alternating  beds  of  rock  and 
shale.  The  workable  seams  of  coal  beneath  the 
reservoir  site  being  at  a depth  of  about  500  ft., 
the  surface  of  the  valley  being  covered  with 
alluvium,  but  only  to  a moderate  depth.  Through 
the  whole  length  of  these  valleys  there  are 
springs  of  water,  some  permanent,  but  others 
which  only  flow  after  long-continued  rain,  the 
surface-water  entering  fissures  in  the  exposed 
joints  of  rock,  and  finding  an  outlet  at  lower 
points.  The  Lliw  embankment  has  a base 
line  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  425 
feet,  with  a pnddle  trench  in  or  about  the 
centre,  carried  at  the  deepest  part  99  ft.,  the 
lower  portion  being  in  rock.  In  this  rock  there 
were  thin  open  joints  and  small  springs  of  water, 
and  on  the  outer  half  of  the  embankment  seat 
other  small  springs  exist,  all  of  which  were 
drained  to  a common  outlet  into  a permanent 
drain  cut  in  the  rocks  and  covered  with  lime 
concrete.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  was  also 
directed  to  be  formed  with  concrete  bo  as  to  pre- 
vent injurious  action  of  the  small  springs  on  the 
bottom  of  the  central  puddle  wall.  The  drain 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  embankment  delivered 
a steady  flow  of  clean  water,  increased  after 
heavy  rain,  but  unaffected  by  any  head  of  water 
in  the  reservoir.  The  volume  of  water  varied 
from  27,360  gallons  per  day  to  54,720  gallons, 
after  much  rain.  This  water  went  to  provide 
compensation.  The  contingency  of  springs  of 
water  in  puddle  trenches  and  beneath  the  outer 
portions  of  embankments  is  common  to  most 
reservoir  embankments  of  considerable  size,  and 
these  are  usually  provided  for  in  some  Buch 
way  by  drains  as  here  indicated.  There  are,  of 
course,  springs  of  water  within  the  puddle  wall, 
that  is,  over  the  area  covered  by  the  inner  half 
of  the  embankment  as  also  that  area  covered  by 
the  impounded  water.  The  Lliw  Embankment 
was  completed  and  the  reservoir  filled  to  over- 
flowing in  October,  1867,  impounding  about 
300,000,000  gallons  of  water,  the  depth  from  the 
nil  water-line  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  being 
66  ft.,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  puddle-trench 
94  ft.  The  reservoir  continued  in  work,  and 
apparently  water-tight  up  to  February,  1873. 
In  the  spring  of  1873,  violent  and  heavy  storms 
of  rain  occurred,  and  apparently  water  found 
its  way  by  seams  and  fissures  to  the  bottom  of 
the  puddle-trench,  and  ultimately  to  set  up  a 
Bmall  flow  of  water  from  the  reservoir  through 
the  leak  thus  formed.  That  some  action  must 
have  caused  such  leak  was  Bhown  by  the  out- 
flow of  water  from  the  embankment  drain 
becoming  turbid.  When,  by  examination  and 
continued  observation,  it  was  made  evident  that 
a leak  had  been  sprung,  the  head  of  water 
within  the  reservoir  was  reduced,  the  action  of 
the  drain  carefully  watched,  and  the  results  duly 
recorded.  It  was  noted  that  the  action  was  in- 
termittent; that  is,  the  leak  varied  in  turbidity 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  volume  escaping  in- 
creased as  the  head  of  water  in  the  reservoir 
increased.  About  January,  1874,  it  was  noted 
that  visible  subsidence  in  the  embankment  had 
commenced,  when  extra  care  was  taken  to 
reduce  the  head  of  water  in  the  reservoir, 
and  to  watch  the  flow  from  the  drain.  It 
became  evident  that  the  leak  was  not  likely 
to  stop„  and  as  water  was  necessary  for  Swan- 
sea, the  Blaenant  Ddu  reservoir  was  commenced, 
and  when  completed,  tested,  and  found  to  be 
sound  ; means  were  then  at  once  ordered  to  be 
adopted  to  restore  the  Lliw  to  its  original  state. 
This  work  was  commenced  in  June,  1879,  and 
will  be  completed  about  the  end  of  October 
next.  The  method  adopted  in  repairing  the 
embankment  was  as  follows : — An  open  cutting 
was  made  transversely  through  the  embank- 


ment 160  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  50  ft.  wide 
at  the  bottom,  to  a depth  of  36  ft.  below  the 
top  of  the  embankment.  A trench  30  ft.  long 
and  20  ft.  wide  was  then  sunk  from  the  bottom 
of  this  cutting  through  the  puddle  wall  to  the 
rock,  a depth  of  70  ft.,  or  a total  depth  of  106  ft. 
from  the  top  of  the  embankment.  In  sinking 
this  trench,  indications  were  soon  observed  that 
the  pnddle  wall  was  fractured.  The  fractures 
as  at  first  discovered  were  small  and  branching, 
and  were  filled  with  sand  formed  by  the  wash- 
ing of  the  selected  material  from  the  inside 
Blope  of  the  embankment.  At  a depth  of  24  ft. 
in  the  trench,  the  puddle  wall  was  found  com- 
pletely punched  through,  and  this  fissure  (which 
was  about  2 ft.  wide)  was  filled  up  with  the 
coarser  parts  of  the  selected  material  of  the 
embankment.  This  fissure  extended  down  to 
the  face  of  the  rock  where  a spring  was 
discovered  that  had  evidently,  during  the 
extraordinary  rainfall  in  1873,  burst  through 
the  layer  of  concrete  on  the  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  puddle  trench.  The  spring 
must  then  have  acted  directly  upon  the  base 
of  the  clay  puddle  wall  until  it  formed  a passage 
across  the  bottom  of  the  puddle-trench,  thus 
allowing  the  water  in  the  reservoir  to  find  its 
way  through  the  puddle-wall  into  the  drains 
underneath  the  outer  slope  of  the  embankment, 
the  outlet  of  which  is  at  the  base  of  the  bank. 
This  continual  wearing  and  washing-away  pro- 
cess of  the  clay-puddle  caused  it  to  settle  down 
from  time  to  time,  resulting  in  the  puddle  be- 
coming fractured,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  caused  the  material  from  the 
inside  slope  of  the  embankment  to  wash  into 
and  fill  up  these  fractures  in  the  clay  wall. 
Having  proved  that  the  defect  was  confined  well 
within  the  extent  of  the  trenoh,  it  afterwards  be- 
came necessary  before  commencing  to  refill  the 
trench  to  make  provision  for  relieving  the  pres- 
sure of  water  arising  from  the  spring,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
was  excavated  to  sufficient  depth,  and  the  drains 
were  constructed  over  the  several  fissures  con- 
veying the  water  to  one  point,  from  which  an 
iron  pipe  was  laid,  passing  up  the  shaft  to  a 
height  of  17  ft.,  and  passing  thence  through 
a heading  to  the  drains  underneath  the  outer 
Blope  of  the  embankment.  The  briok  drains 
and  the  whole  area  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Bhafts  were  then  covered  with  a layer  of 
Portland  cement  and  afterwards  with  Port- 
land cement  concrete,  which  was  carried  up 
to  the  level  of  the  old  concrete.  After  this 
was  completed,  the  drains  and  pipes  were 
tested,  when  it  was  found  that  the  spring  water 
rose  to  a height  of  17  ft.  through  the  iron 
pipes,  and  then  discharged  itself  into  the  old 
drains  underneath  the  embankment  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  any  escape  of  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  trenoh  was  then 
filled  with  fresh  pugged  clay  puddle,  and  well 
rammed  by  means  of  hand  rammers  and  a 
monkey,  weighing  1£  cwt.,  with  a fall  of  about 
6 ft.  The  new  clay  was  put  into  the  shaft  with 
a very  little  admixture  of  water,  in  order  to 
obviate  as  much  as  possible  any  subsequent 
settlement,  and  the  new  clay  was  well  jagged 
in  the  face  of  the  old  clay  at  both  ends  of  the 
trench.  In  sinking  the  trench  it  had  to  be  tim- 
bered in  a substantial  manner,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  timbers  in  refilling  oould  be  with- 
drawn in  small  sections,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
settlement  or  movement  in  the  remainder  of 
the  embankment,  as  had  any  settlement  taken 
place  in  the  old  clay  puddle  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  it  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  In  carrying  out  these 
repairs,  no  indication  of  any  settlement  has 
shown  itself  at  either  end  of  the  trench, 
and  I have  great  confidence  that  the  works 
having  been  so  far  carried  on  satisfactorily, 
will  prove  a success,  and  that  the  em- 
bankment will  be  made  sound  and  water- 
tight. The  embankment  of  the  reservoir  is 
80  ft.  in  height,  having  a water  area  of  32  acres, 
and  containing,  when  full,  300,000,000  gallons. 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  civil  engineer,  was 
engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Swansea  during 
the  first  period  of  the  works,  as  for  the  original 
surveys,  the  obtaining  of  the  Act,  and  the 
partial  completion  of  the  embankment,  Mr. 
Hugh  Unsworth  being  resident  engineer  up  to 
the  completion  of  the  Lliw  Embankment. 
Mr.  Rawlinson  re-entered  Government  service 
before  the  embankment  was  fully  completed, 
but  by  special  leave  of  the  then  Home  Secretary 
continued  to  aot  as  consulting  engineer  to  the 
completion  of  the  works.  For  the  repairs  and 
restoration  of  the  Lliw  reservoir  I have  been 
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the  acting  engineer,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  consulting  engineer,  as 
it  was  considered  desirable  by  the  Water  Com- 
pany of  Swansea  that  the  engineer  who  designed 
and  executed  the  works  which  had  given  way 
should  be  responsible  for  their  restoration. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  opened  here  on 
Saturday,  the  4th  inst.,  and  to  remain  open  until 
the  30th  inst.,  by  no  means  deserves  the  prefix 
“ Great  ” which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by 
its  promoters.  The  exhibition,  which  is  arranged 
in  the  large  banqueting-hall  in  the  park,  con- 
tains some  good  things,  of  course, — the  best  of 
these  being,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  products 
of  men  working  in  their  own  special  crafts, — 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  does  not  Btrike  us  as  being 
equal  in  interest  and  value  to  the  exhibition 
(which,  as  we  remarked  at  the  time,  had  its 
shortcomings)  lately  held  at  Bow ; and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a large  number 
of  the  articles  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  the  Bow 
and  Bromley  Institute  have  been  transferred  to 
Muswell-hill.  While,  however,  the  present  col- 
lection falls  far  short  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  beau  iddal  of  an  industrial  exhibition,  we  do 
not  desire  to  convey  the  inference  that  nothing 
is  to  be  learnt  or  gained  by  an  inspection  of  its 
contents.  The  intelligent  mechanic  will  be  able 
to  pick  up  a little  practical  information  here 
and  there ; but  those  of  our  industrial  classes, 
male  and  female,  who  have  profited  by  the 
teaching  of  our  schools  of  art,  will  be  ren- 
dered uncomfortable  when  their  eyes  light 
upon  such  inanities  as  a drawing-room  chair, 
full-size,  made  of  “ pure  sugar  ” in  different 
colours,  and  the  Berlin-wool  representations 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat-race  and 
of  a train  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway, — 
the  locomotive  especially  being  “fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.”  There  is  a groat  deal 
of  very  good  and  useful  needlework  ; but 
even  a brief  glance  at  some  of  the  patchwork 
quilts  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes  of  any  who 
have  the  least  notion  of  the  right  use  of  colour. 
The  contents  of  the  exhibition  are  divided  into 
seven  sections,  viz., — Mechanical  ; Artistic  ; 
General ; Fabrics  and  Fancy  Work ; Miscel- 
laneous ; Drawings,  &c. ; and  Work  done  by 
School  Children.  Each  of  these  sections  is  sub- 
divided into  separate  classes  of  exhibits,  the 
total  number  of  entries  being  942.  It  is  not 
quite  easy  to  see  why  carved  work  in  wood 
should  be  included  in  Class  2 of  Section  I., 
“Mechanical”;  one  would  have  looked  for 
it  under  the  head  of  “ Artistic.”  However, 
there  is  some  very  good  carved  work  shown, 
together  with  fretwork  and  the  productions  of 
the  lathe.  In  Class  8 of  this  section  there  are 
some  excellent  models  of  steam-engines,  and  in 
ClasB  9 (“  Mechanical  Models  and  Inventions  ”) 
there  are  one  or  two  appliances  intended  to  be 
of  service  in  aiding  the  work  of  sanitary  im- 
provement. In  Class  13,  Mr.  William  Elliott,  of 
Cumberland-street,  Caledonian-road,  exhibits 
(No.  186)  a model  of  sash-windows  opening  in- 
wards for  cleaning;  we  have  seen  the  same 
thing,  if  we  mistake  not,  somewhere  else.  It 
is  questionable  whether  sash-windows  made 
on  this  principle  would  be  sufficiently  wind 
and  water-tight.  In  Section  II.,  “ Artistic,” 
there  are  some  good  specimens  (Class  5)  of 
modelling  in  clay  and  plaster.  Class  7, 
“ Water-Colours,”  contains  specimens  of  better 
work  than  Class  6,  “ Oil-Painting.”  In  Class  8, 
“ Pen  and  Pencil  Drawings,”  we  note  that  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Mansfield,  described  as  a “ medicine 
case  maker,”  exhibits  three  drawings  copied  by 
him  from  illustrations  that  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  Builder.  In  Class  11, — “ Designs,  Archi- 
tectural, Mechanical,  &c.,”— we  note  that  one 
or  two  working  carpenters  and  joiners  exhibit 
designs  for  school  and  other  buildings.  Class  12, 
“ Decorative  Painting  on  Glass,  China,  &c.,”  in- 
cludes some  good  work.  In  connexion  with  this 
olass  of  work,  we  note  that  Mr.  T.  Cox,  of  South- 
ampton-i'ow,  Russel-square,  exhibits  a quantity 
of  excellent  stained  glass,  painted  tiles  and 
plaques,  terra-cotta  vases,  and  other  decorative 
work,  a great  deal  of  which  was  shown  by  him 
at  the  Bow  Exhibition.  Class  14,  “ Graining  and 
Marbling,”  includes  some  very  good  specimens 
of  this  imitative  art.  In  Class  16  there  are  one 
or  two  well-executed  specimens  of  wrought-iron 
work. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 


ment  of  the  Exhibition  state  that  persons 
eligible  to  compete  for  prizes  “ must  belong  to 
the  working  classes,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term,  or  as  defined  by  the  judges,” — whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  catalogue.  Medals 
and  other  prizes  to  the  value  of  200/.  are  offered 
by  the  promoters,  but  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
adjudicators,  there  shall  not  be  sufficient 
merit  in  any  of  the  exhibits,  no  prize  will  be 
awarded. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  NEW  HOUSES 
IN  THE  AUCTION  MART. 

THE  UPTON  PARK  ESTATE. 

A large  estate  at  West  Ham,  known  as  the 
* Upton  Park  Estate,  a short  distance  beyond 
Flaistow,  on  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend 
| Railway,  has  reoently  been  laid  out  for  building 
I upon,  and  upwards  of  800  small  houses  have 
I already  been  erected  upon  it,  whilst  others  of 
a like  description  are  at  present  in  progress, 
Several  of  the  tenements  are  semi-detached, 
i and  to  a certain  extent  built  of  concrete  blocks 
I having  spacious  gardens  front  and  back,  each 
Bide  of  the  several  streets  or  roads  being  planted 
■ with  trees  in  boulevard  fashion.  The  builders 
I or  owners  of  a large  number  of  these  dwellings 
i do  not  appear  to  have  been  commercially  suc- 
cessful ; for,  on  Friday,  the  3rd  instant,  160  of  the 
houses  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
j Tokenhouse-yard,  by  order  of  the  mortgagees, 
I the  Everton  and  West  Derby  Building  Society, 
Liverpool,  who,  it  was  stated,  have  advanced 
upwards  of  20,000/.  upon  the  property.  The 
j particulars  state  that  the  property  was  estimated 
! to  produce  3,072/.  per  annum  at  present  rentals, 
l and  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number 
of  houses  were  already  let,  the  remaining  por- 
tion being  in  hand.  They  were  stated  to  be  held 
j on  leases  for  an  unexpired  term  of  eighty-five 
years,  at  an  aggregate  ground-rent  of  610Z.  a 
year,  the  rates  and  taxes  paid  by  the  landlord, 
amounting  to  about  570 Z.  per  annum,  showing 
a net  annual  rental  of  1,962Z.  It  was  stated 
that  the  property  would,  in  the  first  instance, 

! be  offered  in  one  lot,  and  this  arrangement  was 
carried  out  ; but  as  no  bids  were  made,  it  was 
next  offered  in  twenty-six  lots,  each  lot  con- 
taining six,  seven,  and  eight  houses  each,  for 
which  the  offers  ranged  from  600Z.  up  to  1,4U0Z. 
each,  or  an  aggregate  of  about  22,000/.,  but 
they  were  all  withdrawn,  the  offers  not  being 
considered  equal  to  the  value  of  the  various  lots. 
It  was  stated  in  the  room  that  the  minimum 
value  placed  upon  the  property  was  25,000/. 
Mr.  Hobking,  the  Building  Society’s  secretary 
at  Liverpool,  was  present  at  the  sale,  instructing 
Mr.  W.  V.  May,  the  auctioneer. 


Sir, — By  the  turned-down  page  in  the 
pamphlet  I send  by  this  post,  you  will  perceive 
that  you  were  amongst  the  first  to  encourage 
me  in  my  labours  to  save  the  harvests  of  the 
country.  I have  sown  my  thousands,  done  my 
task,  but  up  to  this  present  date  reaped  nothing 
but  excessive  toil, — possibly  this  will  be  my 
only  “crop”;  but  it  is  a satisfaction  to  know 
that  one  has  done  something,  and  that  men 
like  yourself  approve  the  “ doing.” 

Ckingford,  Essen.  Wm‘  A-  Gibbs- 

###  The  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the 
machines  is  so  strong  that  it  seems  extraordi- 
nary that  the  company  for  constructing  and 
letting  them,  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish, 
has  not  been  formed. — Ed. 


A “NATIONAL”  COFFEE  PUBLIC- 
HOUSE  IN  FLEET-STREET. 

Under  the  title  of  the  “ Caxton,”  the  National 
Coffee  Public-house  Company  are  about  to  open 
one  of  their  establishments  in  Fleet-street.  The 
Company  have  purchased  the  premises  at  the 
corner  of  Fleet-street  and  Bouverie-street,  and 
are  now  converting  them  for  their  intended 
l future  purpose,  the  internal  portion  of  the  build- 
ing undergoing  an  entire  re-construction.  It 
| contains  four  floors,  besides  the  basement,  the 
whole  of  which  is  intended  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  business  of  the  Company.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  interior  partition  walls  forming  the 
apartments  on  the  several  floors  have  been  re- 
moved, admitting  of  the  construction  of  spa- 
cious coffee  and  dining  rooms  on  each  floor,  up- 
wards of  50  ft.  in  depth  from  the  Fleet-street 
frontage.  A speoial  feature  of  the  establish- 
ment consists  of  a large  and  handsomely-fitted 
billiard-room  in  the  rear.  This  apartment  is 
about  50  ft.  square.  The  new  staircases  from  the 
ground-floor  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
are  wide  and  commodious.  The  basement, 
which  will  be  appropriated  as  the  culinary  de- 
partment, is  being  fitted  up  with  ranges  and 
cooking  apparatus,  and  there  are  hydraulic  lifts 
to  the  upper  floors.  The  portion  of  the  second 
floor  at  the  rear  of  the  building  in  Bouverie- 
street  contains  the  manager’s  apartments.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  establishment  is  in 
Fleet-street,  but  there  are  also  two  other 
entrances  in  Bouverie-street. 

The  re-constructiun  of  the  building  has  been 
oarried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 

Parr  & Strong,  architects,  of  Finsbury-square  ; between  the  different  parts  of  the  carriage,  and 
Messrs.  Mark  Patrick,  & Son,  of  Westminster  twist  between  the  wheels,  which  together 
Bridge-road,  being  the  contractors.  | absorb  no  small  portion  of  motive  power,  are 


WHEELING  THROUGH  LIFE. 

Pausing  on  the  level  bit  of  road  by  the  parish 
ohurch,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  eat  two 
young  men  in  a vehicle,  on  the  like  of  which 
my  eyes  had  not  before  rested.  In  the  first 
bloom  of  youth,  they  might , have  been  prize- 
men from  some  public  school.  But  their  cour- 
teous replies  to  a man  senior  to  themselves 
rather  gave  the  impression  that  they  were 
Oxford  freshmen.  They  asked  some  question 
as  to  an  hotel,  and  readily  replied  to  my  in- 
quiries as  to  their  carriage.  The  morning  was 
intensely  hot,  the  time  just  about  ten  a.m. 
They  had  oome,  they  said,  from  Sunbnry  (which 
was  a distance  of  about  sixteen  miles),  and  had 
got  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
an  hour.  They  did  not  look  in  any  way  dis- 
tressed or  fatigued.  They  were  warm,  but  not 
warmer  than  any  one  might  have  been  at  the 
end  of  a mile’s  walk.  After  a little  ohat  the 
vehicle  noiselessly  began  to  move.  It  ran 
backwards  up  the  ascent  of  the  bridge,  turned 
round  in  half  the  width  of  the  road,  and  then 
briskly  ran  up  the  steep  pitch  to  the  White 
Lion,  at,  I should  say,  nearer  ten  than  eight 
miles  per  hour. 

The  vehicle  was  without  a horse,  and  happily 

ithout  a boiler.  Was  it  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity ? Yes,  by  the  electric  force  of  the  two 
young  occupants.  It  was  what,  I suppose, 
would  be  called  a quadricycle,  made  to  carry 
two  passengers.  The  pair  sat  side  by  side, 
between  two  large  skeleton  wheels ; and  one 
small  central  wheel  in  front,  and  a correspond- 
ing one  behind,  so  arranged  that  the  two  would 
not  touch  the  ground  at  the  same  moment,  gave 
safety  to  the  little  spider-like  car,  and  I conclude 
were  of  use  in  steering.  The  movement  was 
given  by  treadles,  and  I observed  that  the  two 
inner  and  the  two  outer  legs  of  the  drivers  acted 
together.  The  facility  and  grace  of  the  motion 
of  the  vehicle  were  admirable;  nor  was  there 
any  appearance  of  the  strained  and  anxious 
look  on  the  faces  of  the  travellers  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  rider  on  a bioycle. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  a more  delightful 
vehiole  for  a summer  excursion  had  been  never 
designed.  Conversation  would  be  uninterrupted 
by  the  noise  of  wheels.  A brisk  movement 
through  the  air  would  be  kept  up  with  less 
expenditure,  I should  judge,  of  energy  than  that 
of  the  pedestrian,  if  measured  by  time,  and  of 
very  far  less  if  measured  by  distance.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  drawbacks  which  do  not 
appear  at  the  first  glance.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  new  vehicle  was  rnuoh  more  enjoy- 
able than  any  Bingle-horse  carriage  for  such  a 
purpose  as  a tour,  and  much  more  economicel, 
and,  indeed,  manageable,  than  a pair-horse 
phaeton,  or  that  pride  of  the  ancient  road,  a 
curricle. 

It  struck  me  that  some  thankful  notice  should 
be  taken  of  this  visible  embodiment  of  one  of 
the  ideas  of  an  engineer  to  whom  the  world  has, 
perhaps,  not  yet  rendered  his  due, — General 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton.  It  is  now  five  or  six  years 
since  Sir  Arthur  proposed  what  I think  he 
called  a compound  bicycle.  His  idea  was  to 
have  a machine  something  like  three  or  four 
bicycles  combined  in  one,  in  which  two  footmen 
should  propel  their  master,  or  their  master  and 
mistress.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  case  was 
one  in  which  it  was  not  clear  that  twice  two 
made  four.  The  wonderful  freedom  of  the  bicycle 
seemed  to  me  to  depend  very  much  on  the 
singleness  of  the  propelling  wheel.  Friction 


avoided  in  the  bioyole.  It  seemed  to  me  pro- 
bable that  the  base  of  the  vehiole  could  not  be 
extended,  and  the  working  parts  complicated, 
without  bringing  back  so  much  of  the  torsion 
and  working  friction  as  to  render  propulsion 
very  hard  work.  The  rencontre  of  this  morning 
served  to  show  me  that  I was  wrong,  and  that 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  was  right.  At  all  events,  I 
feel  that  I may  be  doing  good  service  to  many 
a tourist  by  calling  attention  to  so  sociable  a 
conveyance.  “ Did  you  see  that  carriage  go  up 
the  hill  ? ” I asked  of  one  of  the  town-councillors 
whom  I met  by  the  way.  “ Never  saw  any- 
thing like  it  before,”  was  the  reply.  “ How 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  take  out  one’s  young 
lady  in  such  a carriage !”  C.  E. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  FITNESS 
OF  PICTURES  IN  ITALIAN  BUILDINGS. 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  above 
characteristic  of  Italian  art  when  contemplating 
Leonardo’s  “ Last  Supper,”  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  delie  Grazie,  at  Milan. 

No  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  meaning  of 
the  architecture  in  this  picture  from  the  copies 
and  engravings.  To  understand  it  one  must  visit 
the  original ; then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  painting  is  a continuation  of  the 
architecture  of  the  room  in  whioh  it  is  painted. 
The  end  wall  is,  as  it  were,  painted  away.  The 
room  is  extended  with  windows,  &c.,  of  the  same 
height  and  pattern,  and  at  the  end,  on  a dais, 
the  table  is  set,  and  our  Lord  and  the  Twelve 
are  partaking  of  the  Last  Supper. 

How  truly  could  the  old  monks  understand  as 
they  sat  at  meat  the  idea  the  painter  has  brought 
out  so  finely,  that  they  were  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  and  eating  with  him. 

No  copy  hanging  in  a frame  can  give  the 
least  notion  of  the  feelings  experienced  in  gazing 
on  a scene  going  on  in  the  same  room  with  one- 
Belf : the  very  framing  of  the  copy  is  fatal  to  it. 

At  Florence,  too,  in  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Marco,  is  a splendid  painting  of  the  Last  Supper, 
to  which  the  same  remarks  will  apply.  This  is 
iu  the  small  refectory,  and  by  Ghirlandajo,  and 
is  in  beautiful  preservation  (in  this  respect  very 
different  from  Leonardo’s).  In  this  painting 
one  feels  that  the  light  actually  falls  from  the 
windows  on  to  the  forms  in  the  painting,  and  the 
glasses  on  the  table  acquire  a wonderful  lustre, 
without  detracting  from  the  noble  forms  around 
the  table. 

In  Giulio  Romano’s  work,  atlthe  Palazzo  del 
Te,  the  same  treatment  can  be  seen  in  almost 
every  room.  Each  painting  is  treated  as  though 
it  were  a fact  actually  going  on  in  the  room,  or 
seen  through  architectural  spaces,  the  archi- 
tecture being  sometimes  real  and  sometimes 
painted,  but  always  forming  part  of  the  build- 
ing. This  is  in  contrast  with  our  ideas  of 
pictures  hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  Sala  dei  Giganti  is  a bold,  but  in  many 
respects  a vulgar  performance.  Here  the  giants 
are  overthrown  by  Zeus,  and  a thunderbolt  has 
struck  the  room  itself,  the  walls  come  down  in 
tottering  masses  on  the  spectators’  heads  ; the 
giants  are  all  around,  some  crushed  by  the  fall, 
others  still  grasping  pieces  of  rook : the  whole 
place  is  a ruin,  a few  bricks  still  remaining  to 
prop  up  the  doorway.  Rocks  have  fallen  through 
in  places,  under  whioh  legs  and  arms  of  giants 
protrude,  and  heads  half  crushed,  their  eyes 
still  gazing  into  the  sky  in  terror,  for  these  is 
seen  the  almighty  hand  of  Zeus  grasping  a 
thunderbolt  which  will  complete  the  destruction. 
The  whole  room  is  painted  into  this  scene, 
walls,  ceiling,  and  all,  so  that  the  spectator  feels 
that  he  is  in  the  centre  of  the  general  ruin,  and 
that  the  next  thunderbolt  will  be  launched  at 
him. 

All  through  Italy  frescoes  by  the  best  masters 
can  be  seen  treated  in  this  manner.  Correggio’s 
work  at  Parma,  Raffaelle’s  at  the  Vatican,  &c. 
The  architecture  is  so  beautifully  shaded  from 
the  real  lights  in  the  room  that  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  one  discovers  whether  it  is 
painted  or  real,  and  it  is  this  that  helps  for- 
ward the  reality  of  the  paintings,  for  the  painted 
architecture  is  so  wonderfully  blended  with  the 
real  that  one  fails  to  look  on  these  scenes  as 
paintings,  but  feels  that  he  is  in  the  presence 
of  realities. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  think  that  the 
old  masters  designed  the  architecture  of  their 
pictures  to  fit  the  architecture  of  the  building 
they  were  painting,  and  the  light  and  shade  were 
made  to  fall  naturally  from  the  openings  in  tbe 
architecture. 
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LIGHT  AND  AIR. 


I think  there  is  much  of  the  architecture  one 
meets  with  in  old  paintings,  and  which  often 
Btrikes  one  as  being  out  of  place  and  incon- 
gruous, cut,  as  it  often  is,  from  walls  or  ceilings, 
which,  if  seen  in  the  light  and  in  the  place  for 
which  it  was  painted,  would  be  not  only  under- 
standable, but  really  beautiful. 

Owen  Gibbons. 


MASTER  AND  SCHOLAR. 

Sir, — In  my  paper  on  “ Mural  Decoration,” 
read  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  I laid  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  scholarship,  as  scholarship  ex- 
isted in  the  best  days  of  Italian  art, — for  men 
practically  acquainted  with  historical  painting 
very  well  know  that  the  teaching  in  the  public 
building  and  the  studio,  such  as  Raffaelle’s 
scholars  had,  is  the  very  best  of  art-teaching. 
In  the  paper  referred  to,  however,  I took  care 
not  to  confound  cause  and  effect.  Italian  art 
was  not  primarily  developed  by  the  institution 
of  scholarships,  but  by  the  great  and  continuous 
demand  of  the  Church  and  the  wealthy  for 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  neces- 
sitating the  employment  of  assistants  or 
scholars  by  the  master.  I was  myself  against 
the  question  being  entered  on  the  list  of  ques- 
tions of  the  Art  Seotion  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  in  its  present  form,  for  I think  that 
form  is  misleading.  Art  questions  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  put  in  an  instructive  form.  The 
system  of  scholarships  could  not  be  forced  into 
existence  without  a prospect  of  employment,  for 
young  men  are  not  likely  to  go  in  for  historical 
painting  when  historical  painting  does  not  pay. 
Moreover,  the  atelier  of  a master  in  which  there 
should  be  no  opportunities  for  practising  the 
higher  forms  of  art  would  be  destitute  of  those 
advantages  which  made  the  ByBtem,  as  it 
existed  of  old  time,  so  valuable.  It  is  the 
necessity  of  adapting  art  in  mural  decoration 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  its  architectural 
setting  that  develops  mastery  in  design  from  the 
figure  painter  to  the  ornamentist. 

The  system  of  master  and  pupil,  in  a sort  of 
jog-trot  fashion,  has  always  existed  in  Eugland, 
without  ibs  leading  to  a school  of  historical 
painting.  Portrait  and  genre  painters  have  fre- 
quently had  scholars  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
follow  the  same  kinds  of  art  as  themselves.  But 
even  here  the  extent  of  scholarship  is  in  a great 
measure  regulated  by  the  demand  for  these 
kinds  of  painting.  The  parent  and  the  artist 
student  calculate  the  chances  of  employment,  of 
earning  a living,  by  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  artists  to  whom  the  pupils  are  about  to  be 
articled.  But  the  taking  of  pupils  is  by  no 
means  a general  practice  in  this  country.  Some 
of  oar  most  popular  artists  have  unfortunately 
refused  to  have  scholars. 

In  direct  contravention  of  the  procedure 
in  the  great  art  epochs,  we  have  adopted  a 
system  of  art-schools  without  any  reference, 
without  any  co-ordination,  to  a demand  ; and 
Artists’  Benevolent  Societies  will  in  a few 
years  be  utterly  unable  to  respond  to  a tithe  of 
the  applications  whioh  will  be  made  upon  them 
for  pecuniary  assistance.  In  no  country  has 
there  been  such  a repetition  of  lectures 
upon  the  history  of  art  as  in  this.  What 
the  dilettanti  heads  expect  from  these 
lectures,  goodness  alone  knows, — but  we  do 
know  that  they  are  advocates  for  every  kind  of 
measure  for  promoting  art  which  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Buch 
history. 

The  people  must  be  told  again  and  again  that 
the  art  of  this  country  firstly  depends  upon  their 
own  state  of  culture ; that  English  art  will 
always  be  up  to,  if  not  in  advance,  of  their 
understanding.  That  its  status  depends  upon 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  their  demand  for 
it,  and  upon  the  public  money  being  directly 
spent  upon  the  employment  of  the  artist,  and 
not  on  throwing  it  away  upon  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  art-schools,  museums,  &o.  These 
may  be  all  very  well  in  their  way  aud  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  the  modern  craze  for  the 
multiplication  of  such  establishments  is  abso- 
lutely pernicious.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


Pour  Masons  Drowned. — On  Monday  even- 
ing, while  seven  masons  were  at  work  in  the 
pit  of  the  Great  Western  Company’s  Colliery, 
near  Maesteg,  Glamorganshire,  the  gaide  side- 
rope  of  the  north  shaft  stage  broke,  and  four  of 
the  seven  men  were  thrown  into  the  water 
below  and  drowned. 


Sir, — The  article  in  the  Builder  of  August 
28th  “ On  some  Points  in  the  Law  of  Light  and 
Air,”  reminds  me  that,  some  years  ago,  in 
reading  the  Bill  then  proposed  and  not  yet 
passed  for  amending  the  “ Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,”  it  struck  me  that,  taken  together,  the 
regulations  seemed  to  imply  that  the  law  stands 
thus : — That,  in  the  absence  of  prescriptive 
rights,  an  owner  in  building  must  depend  for 
light  and  air  entirely  upon  the  area  over  his  own 
ground,  and  over  any  adjoining  publio  way ; 
having  no  claim  whatever  in  these  respects  to 
the  area  over  the  ground  of  an  adjoining  owner. 
The  Bill  contained  sundry  regulations  as  to 
heights  of  buildings,  which  secure  to  the  build- 
ing owner  a certain  amount  of  light  and  air,  and 
prevent  him  from  obstructing  those  on  the 
opposite  side. 

It  seemed  rather  a pity  that  the  Bill  did  not 
distinctly  state  that  an  owner  cannot,  by  in- 
fringing the  implied  law,  establish  in  the  course 
of  time  aright  over  the  ground  of  an  adjoining 
owner,  which  might  inflict  great  hardship.  A 
clause  something  like  the  following  might  per- 
haps answer  the  purpose:—"  Within  the  limits 
of  the  metropolis,  no  claim  for  ancient  light  shall 
accrue  on  accouut  of  any  light  which  was  not 
an  ancient  light  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act.” 

The  subject  is  worth  discussing  in  your 
columns.  M. 


MODEL  ESTIMATING. 

The  following  is  a list  of  tenders  delivered  for 
building  a new  wing  and  executing  alterations, 
including  all  ironwork  and  verandah,  to  Thidy 
Villa,  Uuderhill-road,  Lordship-lane,  for  Mr. 
W.  Howell.  Mr.  George  Howell,  architect. 
Quantities  were  not  supplied  : — 

J.  & S.  Bowyer £1,000  0 0 

Watson  & Dennett  065  0 0 

Gammon 620  0 0 

650  0 0 
630  0 0 
483  0 0 
410  0 0 
400  0 ft 

Duruau  380  0 0 

Avers  ; 250  0 0 


GRAINING  AND  MARBLING. 

Sib,— Will  you  kindly  use  your  powerful  organ  in  assist- 
ing me  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  public  favour 
of  a now  almost  obsolete  profession,  viz..  Graining  and 
Marbling.  It  is  well  known  to  tnc  trade  that  architects 
and  the  fashionable  decorators  have  tried  to  stamp  out 
graining  whenever  and  wherever  they  can,  to  that  they 
can  introduce  the  system  of  colour-painting  now  so  very 
fashionable,  but  a very  poor  substitute  for  art.  I fear 
that  without  some  assistance  from  you  and  your  readers 
as  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  decline  of  a once  much-appre- 
ciated profession,  there  will  be  but  little  prospect  of 
improvement.  To  be  a good  grainer  requires  the  study  of 
a lifetime,  and  in  some  cases  great  energy.  I trust  you 
will  assist  me  in  ventilating  this  argument. 

A Poor  Grainer. 


TO  EVERY  ONE  HIS  OWN. 

Sir, — Some  papers  on  quantity  surveying  written  by  me 
were  published  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  in  the  years 
1878  and  1879.  Much  of  the  matter  and  phraceology  of 
the  additional  chapters  of  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher’s  book,  “ Quantities,”  published  by  Mr.  Batsford 
sinco  my  articles  appeared,  is  identical  with  portions  of 
those  articles. 

My  papers  (with  additions)  are  shortly  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Spon,  aud  as  I am  anxious  to  guard  myself 
against  the  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  I shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  make  this  statement  through  jour  paper. 

John  Leaning. 


Howland  Hill  Memorial. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers,  the 
Streets  Committee  brought  up  a report  in 
regard  to  a communication  from  the  Lord 
Mayor,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Rowland 
Hill  Memorial  Committee,  asking  the  sanction 
of  the  Commission  to  the  erection  of  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill  in 
the  open  space  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  facing  Cornhill ; the  statue  was 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a competent  sculptor, 
and,  as  a work  of  art,  would  be  worthy  of  the 
City  of  London.  The  committee  had  viewed  the 
locality  and  found  that  the  space  available  at 
the  spot  in  question  would  admit  of  the  erection 
of  the  statue  without  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  and  they  recommended  that,  subject  to 
their  approval  of  the  plan  and  models  of  the 
statue,  the  Court’s  permission  to  its  erection  at 
that  site  should  be  given.  On  Mr.  Innes’B  motioD, 
the  committee’s  report  was  adopted. 


GOOD  NEWS. 

THE  BRISTOL  VENTURERS. 

Sir, — Two  hundred  guineas  and  upwards  per  week  may 
be  easily  and  safely  earned  by  persons  of  either  sex, 
without  detriment  to  present  employment,  or  previous 
knowledge  of  the  business. 

This  assertion  roads  very  like  an  advertisement  which 
has  haunted  the  daily  papers  for  some  years  past,  and 
which,  from  its  longevity,  one  may  suppose  has  worked 
wonders  among  Mr.  Carlyle’s  “thirty  millions,  mostly 
fools.”  The  only  drawback  attending  this  speculation 
(and  it  seems  to  be  considered  no  insuperablo  one)  is  that 
it  has  been  known,  upon  some  rare  occasions,  to  briDg  its 
enterprising  projectors  within  reach  of  the  proverbially 
strong  arm  of  the  law. 

Perfectly  free  from  any  such  vexatious  amenity,  and 
infinitely  more  lucrative,  is  the  scheme  devised  by  the 
8ociety  of  Merchant  Venturers  of  Bristol  for  making 
capital  out  of  the  simple  faith  of  their  fellow-men, — a 
scheme  which  fully  warrants  the  cheering  announcement 
with  which  I commence  my  letter.  The  El  Dorado  dis- 
covered by  these  ingenious  gentlemen  is  none  other  than 
the  promotion  of  architectural  competitions;  and  from 
what  I can  learn  of  the  success  of  their  first  venture,  they 
must  be  flattering  themselves  that,  this  time,  they  have 
indeed  “ struck  iie.” 

A reference  to  the  advertisement  inserted  by  them  in 
your  paper,  some  weeks  ago,  will  throw  some  light  upon 
their  exact  method  of  procedure.  It  is  headed  “ New 
Trades  School,  Bristol,”  and  is  somewhat  discreetly 
worded ; we  aro  told  that  plans  are  required  for  this 
bnilding,  and  that  a premium  of  100  guineas  will  he 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  beat  design.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  approximate  cost  of  the  work,  nor  are  we 
told  whether  a professional  referee  is  to  bo  employed  ; 
the  only  further  information  wo  are  vouchsafed  is  that  all 
applications  for  particulars  must  be  accompanied  by  one 
uinea.  Prominent  among  the  particulars  so  obtained  will 
e found  the  fact  that  your  guinea  is  gone  from  you  for 
ever,  the  Society  gently  but  firmly  declining  to  return  it 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  You  may  further  learn 
that  they  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  build  any  Trados 
School  at  all,  or  if  they  do,  to  employ  ihe  architect  whose 
design  has  been  placed  first, — the  fact-  being  that  they  do 
not  bind  themselves  to  anything  beyond  disgorging  one 
hundred  out  of  the  three  hundred  guineas  which  they  are 
like'-y  to  obtain  from  confiding  members  of  our  profession. 

Let  roe  pay  my  tribute  of  heartfelt  admiration  to  the 
master-mind  that  put  np  this  downiest  of  downy  dodges. 
Artemus  Ward  scored  one  when  he  “h-'gged  the  public" 
with  a waterproof  tent  and  a pea-green  cow.  A certain 
prominent  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  not  long  ago, 
exhibited  some  shiny  tricks,  which  wore  very  admirable  in 
their  simplicity.  The  confidence  trick  and  the  painted 
sparrow  are  plants  which  reflect  much  credit  on  their 
respective  authors.  But  all  these  must  pale  their  ineffec- 
tual fires  before  this  last  groat  light,  who  may  fairly  rank 
beside  the  intellectual  Colossus  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  deriving  an  income  from  three  thimbles  aud  a 
little  pea. 

It  is  pitiful  to  think  how  many  signers  “ this  merry 
bond"  is  likely  to  find  among  the  younger  and  poorer 
members  of  our  profession.  Louis  K.NAPr. 


NOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

The  New  Medical  School  Buildings. — The  j 
Anatomical  Department  of  these  buildings  will  I 
be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  students  of  the  > 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  beginning  of  the  i 
winter  sessioD,  early  next  month.  The  buildings  t 
are  ranged  round  two  large  quadrangular  courts,  , 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  ; 
ventilation  and  increasing  the  facilities  for  light-  ■ 
ing.  The  north  court,  measuring  127  ft.  by  85  ft.,  , 
lies  parallel  to  Teviot-row.  The  range  of  build-  • 
ings  on  the  north  side  of  this  court  is  intended  1 
chiefly  for  the  departments  of  Materia  Medica  . 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence ; and  in  the  compa-  • 
ratively  short  period  since  that  contract  was  let,  , 
Messrs.  Beattie  & Sons  have  made  good  progress  i 
with  the  work.  The  east  end  of  the  south  court  ; 
(which  measures  97  ft.  by  53  ft.)  is  occupied  by  ■ 
the  anatomy  class-room,  measuring  58  ft.  by  ■ 
42  ft.  Of  the  range  forming  the  south  side  of  i 
the  south  court  the  whole  upper  floor,  measur-  ■ 
ing  108  feet  in  length  by  39  ft.  in  width,  and  1 
27  ft.  in  height,  is  set  apart  as  the  dissecting-  ■ 
room,  the  roof  being  formed  in  ridges  glazed  1 
towards  the  north,  so  as  to  afford  as  much  i 
as  possible  of  steady  light.  In  some  of  1 
the  rooms  ventilating  - grates  have  been  in-  • 
troduced,  while  in  nearly  all  extraction.  ■ 
shafts  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  3 
of  carrying  away  the  vitiated  air  to  the  3 
tall  brick  column  which  recently  formed  the  £ 
subject  of  some  discussion  in  Edinburgh  on  the  £ 
score  of  its  alleged  unsightliness.  The  stalk  £ 
in  question  rests  on  a square  base  IS  ft. 
wide,  and  rises  to  a height  of  about  180  ft.  . 
Near  the  bottom  the  shaft  is  50  ft.  6in.  in  c 
circumference,  while  at  the  top  it  is  con- 
tracted to  17  ft.  6 in.  About  150  ft.  from  the  < 
base  there  are  eight  ornamental  openings  for  i 
the  outlet  of  the  vitiated  air  led  into  the  Bhaft.  : 
Up  the  centre  runs  a chimney,  made  of  malle-  : 
able  iron  boiler-plate,  2 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  which  1 
will  have  its  escape  at  the  cone-shaped  summit  i 
of  the  shaft,  and  which,  by  heating  the  air  i 
encircling  it,  is  expected  to  produce  an  efficient  i 
draught  for  ventilating  purposes.  The  contract  : 
for  the  southern  division  of  the  building,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Brothers  Meikle,  of  Ayr,  i 
1 does  not  expire  till  the  31st  of  August,  1881,  so  i 
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that  the  anatomical  department,  with  the  excep- 
i tion  of  the  museum,  which  is  112  ft.  long  and 
40  ft.  wide,  and  the  principal  entrance-hall  from 
Park-place,  has  virtually  been  completed  a year 

■ before  the  specified  time. 

The  Calton  Gaol. — A representation  has  been 
i made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  County 
! of  Edinburgh  Prison  Board  with  reference  to  the 
. claim  of  the  Government  against  the  county  and 
i burghs  in  respect  of  the  alleged  inadequacy  of 
j tho  Calton  Jail.  The  Board  represent  that  the 
i sanitary  state  of  the  prison  and  the  uniform 

■ health  of  the  prisoners, — which  is  the  best  test 
| of  adequacy  and  fitness, — are  pre-eminently 

good.  Having  pointed  out  that  Sir  Richard 
Cross  had  no  hesitation  in  certifying  that  the 
1 east  division  was  “ unexceptionable,”  the  memo- 
j rial  goes  on  to  say  that  the  west  division,  which 
j was  built  in  1816,  has  been  objected  to  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  “ the  cells  are  almost  all  of 
I small  cubic  capacity,  defective  in  ventilation  and 
| also  in  heating.”  It  is  stated  that  when  rule  21 
I of  the  Rules  for  Prisons  in  Scotland  was  made  in 

■ 1874,  providing  that  for  each  prisoner  there 
l shall  be  not  less  than  800  cubic  feet,  the  Board 

protested  against  its  being  applied  to  existing 
prisons,  and  especially  to  the  prison  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Board,  therefore,  express  the  opinion  that  to 
take  down  the  west  division  would  be  a most  un- 
justifiable waste  of  money.  The  number  of 
cells  in  that  division  is  127,  while  in  the  east 
division  and  the  civil  prison  there  are  111,  the 
total  number  being  238.  The  Board  admit  that 
the  part  of  the  prison  called  Bridewell,  and 
which  is  used  for  female  prisoners,  is  objection- 
| able  as  a place  of  confinement, — not  at  all  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  for  they  hold  it  is  as 
healthy  as  the  rest  of  the  prison,  nor  because 
the  accommodation  is  inadequate,  but  on 
account  of  its  being,  from  its  construction, 
unsuitable  for  proper  discipline.  The  con- 
dition of  the  building  itself  is  very  good,  the 
materials  are  valuable,  and,  perhaps,  the  Board 
suggest,  it  could  be  altered  or  even  rebuilt  at 
comparatively  small  expense.  To  this  repre- 
sentation a reply  has  been  received  from  the 
present  Home  Secretary,  setting  forth  that, 
after  consulting  with  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the 
subject,  he  finds  that  he  cannot  depart  from 
I the  conditions  laid  down  by  his  predecessor  in 
office. 


I NEW  WAREHOUSES  IN  SUNDERLAND, 
j Among  tho  improvements  indicated  in  a 
irecent  article  in  these  columns,  entitled  “ Pro- 
gress in  Sunderland,”  were  certain  new  build- 
lings  in  Union-street,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Central  Railway  Station.  These  three  blocks 
of  premises  are  all  to  be  applied  to  business 
purposes,  and  include  the  new  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  Blacket  & Son,  drapers,  that  of  Messrs. 
Pearman  & Corder,  wholesale  grocers,  and  a 
new  public  market,  which  is  being  erected  by 
private  enterprise.  The  buildings  are  ornate  in 
style,  and  of  considerable  dimensions.  Messrs. 
Pearman  & Corder’s  premises,  which  are  now 
all  but  completed, — indeed,  partially  occupied 
by  the  firm, — are  built  mostly  on  the  site  of  the 
old  promises  destroyed  by  fire  over  eighteen 
months  ago.  In  commemoration  of  this  fact, 
the  firm  has  named  its  new  warehouse  “ The 
Phoenix  Buildings,”  and  has  adopted  a repre- 
sentation of  the  fabled  bird  as  a trade-mark. 
The  new  structure  is  erected  after  an  Italian 
design.  Its  frontage  includes  a substantial 
tower,  rising  from  the  central  pavilion  roof. 
The  tower  is  adorned  with  arches  and  pilasters 
with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  bears  a dome  of 
glass,  glazed  on  Mr.  Rendle’s  patent  principle. 
In  front,  the  building  is  divided  into  five  spaces 
by  a slight  projection  in  the  middle  and  at  each 
2nd.  The  ground  story  is  rusticated.  The 
windows  of  the  first  floor  are  separated  by 
pilasters  of  polished  red  granite,  with  Co- 
rinthian columns.  Surmounting  this  is  an 
jnriched  stone  cornice,  and  extending  the  whole 
.ength  of  the  fa9ade.  Above  is  a stone  parapet 
supporting  a French  pavilion  roof  at  either  end 
ind  in  the  middle,  the  plain  line  of  parapet 
opposite  the  principal  roof-features  being 
relieved  by  pedimented  dormer  windows  exe- 
rted in  stone.  Resting  on  the  central  pedi- 
ment is  a carved  stone  PboBnix.  The  stone 
ront  is  continued  round  the  corners  of  two 
fide  streets,  about  22  ft.  at  each  end,  the  count- 
ng-house  being  thus  distinguished  from  the 
varehouse  proper,  which  is  a brick  building  of 
ive  stories,  situated  in  the  rear.  The  white 
reestone  used  in  the  construction  of  this,  and 
or  facing  the  adjoining  building  of  Messrs. 


Blacket’s,  is  from  Denwick  Quarry,  near  Aln- 
wick, the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. By  the  fx-ont  entrance  the  counting- 
house  is  reached, — an  apartment  60  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  exclusive  of  a retail  shop,  which  will  be 
let  off,  at  either  end.  The  interior  of  the  count- 
ing-house is  fitted  up  with  mahogany,  the  floors 
laid  with  marble  mosaic.  But  the  main  stair- 
case, reached  from  the  front  entiance,  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  interior.  It  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  and  rises  in 
the  tower  to  a height  of  five  or  six  stories  under- 
neath the  glass  dome  above  mentioned.  The 
different  floors  throughout  the  structure  are 
composed  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  In  the 
large  brick-built  warehouse  at  the  rear  of  Union- 
street,  every  facility  has  been  provided  for 
carrying  on  an  extensive  trade,  the  southern 
section  being  devoted  to  the  grocery,  and  the 
northern  to  the  provision  department.  Spiral 
staircases  afford  communication  between  the 
lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  building.  In 
the  bacon  department  there  are  complex  ap- 
pliances for  washing  and  preparing  the  article 
after  its  arrival  in  huge  boxes  from  America. 
With  a view  to  maintain  the  required  current 
of  air,  two  long  fans  are  fixed  on  the  shaft  from 
which  the  lifts  are  worked,  which  shaft  runs 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  by  the 
rapid  revolution  of  the  shaft  the  desired 
object  will  be  effected.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  upper  floor  is  a large  tea -mill  by 
R.  Waygood  & Co.,  engineers,  London,  workable 
by  either  steam  or  hand  power,  and  capable  of 
mixing  500  lb.  of  tea  at  a time.  In  a central 
chamber  to  the  west,  on  the  top  floor,  is  an  eight- 
horse  power  Otto  gas-engine  for  working  the 
central  despatch-hoists,  and  two  reception-hoi9ts 
or  lifts,  as  well  as  the  tea-mixer,  coffee-mill,  &c. 
The  coffee- roaster,  also  by  Waygood  & Co , is 
heated  by  a row  of  gas-jets,  the  gas  being 
mixed  with  the  air  by  means  of  a force-pump. 
When  the  coffee  has  been  “ done  ” it  is  dropped 
from  the  roaster  into  a shallow  box-like  appa- 
ratus, with  double  bottom,  the  one  being  per- 
forated. A fan  is  then  connected  with  the  box, 
and  at  the  rate  of  4,000  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  cool  air  is  drawn  through  the  coffee,  the 
heat  being  oonveyed  through  the  wall  into  the 
street.  The  appliances  for  the  delivery  and 
despatch  of  goods  are  very  complete.  Tele- 
phonic communication  will  be  established  all 
over  the  building,  while  electric-bells  will  bo 
hung  in  the  private  office  of  members  of  the 
firm.  Mr.  Frank  Caws,  of  Sunderland,  is  the 
architect  of  the  new  building.  The  excavating, 
brickwork,  and  concrete  flooring  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Robert  Hudson,  jun. ; stone 
front  and  joiners’  work  by  Messrs.  John  Hirst  & 
Sons  ; and  slating  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Nelson,  all  of 
Sunderland. 


GILCHRIST  ENGINEERING 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

The  regulations  for  prizes  and  scholarships 
at  this  college,  just  now  issued,  show  how 
numerous  are  the  opportunities  there  which 
offer  themselves  to  young  men  of  ability  and 
energy.  We  wish,  however,  to  call  attention 
specially  to  the  Gilchrist  Engineering  Scholar- 
ships, the  gift  of  the  Gilchrist  trustees,  and 
which  are  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time  in 
connexion  with  the  Engineering  Department  of 
the  college.  Two  entrance  scholarships,  eaoh 
of  the  value  of  351.  per  annum  for  two  years,  are 
offered  for  public  competition,  which  is  limited 
to  those  who  have  not  previously  been  students 
of  the  college.  Candidates  must,  on  or  before 
the  23rd  of  September  in  each  year,  send  to  the 
secretary  written  notice  of  their  intention  to 
compete. 

Copies  of  these  regulations,  and  of  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  college  classes,  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  secretary  of  the  college. 


The  Lincrusta  - Walton  Company, 
Limited.  — Under  this  title  a company  is 
being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
developing  the  English  patents  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Walton,  of  London,  the  inventor  and  patentee 
of  linoleum,  for  the  application  of  compounds  of 
solidified  oils  to  the  manufacture  of  wall  decora- 
tions in  solid  relief,  and  other  articles  specified, 
together  with  the  machinery  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  the  various  processes  substantially  as 
described  in  the  said  patents  ; also  the  goodwill 
and  business  connexions  and  the  buildings  and 
plant.  The  new  fabric  possesses  qualities  whioh 
for  decorative  and  other  purposes  are  unique.  It 
seems  to  us  a mistake  giving  up  the  original  name. 


WESTMINSTER  OFFICES  COMPETITION. 

W e are  informed  that  the  report  of  the  referee, 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  has  this  week  been  discussed 
by  the  committee  to  whom  the  matter  was 
delegated,  and  that  they  have  agreed  upon 
their  report,  which  will  probably  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  a meeting  of  the  Vestry  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  inst.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
will,  it  is  understood,  be  kept  secret. 


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

Compulsory  Purchase  of  Land  for  Public  Pur- 
poses.— In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams  asked  whether  the  Government  would, 
in  the  recess,  consider  the  propriety  of  amending 
the  law  so  as  to  give  facilities  to  the  people  to 
obtain  land  by  compulsory  purchase  for  public 
purposes,  such  as  chapels,  markets,  and  the  like, 
by  some  speedier  and  less  expensive  process 
than  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Dodson,  in 
reply,  said  : — Great  facilities  are  now  given  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  for  sanitary 
purposes,  such  as  sewage-farms,  water  supply, 
the  clearing  of  over-crowded  areas  in  large  towns, 
sites  for  hospitals  and  mortuaries,  street  im- 
provements, cemeteries,  &c.,  by  means  of  pro- 
visional orders.  Lands  for  markets  may  also  be 
purchased  by  the  same  process,  which,  except 
where  the  confirming  Bill  is  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment, is,  as  a rule,  a very  inexpensive  process. 
Parliament  has  always  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  of  vetoing  the  compulsory  purchase  of 
private  property,  and  at  present  there  is  no 
authority  to  which  this  power  can  properly  be 
delegated.  At  tho  same  time,  there  are  cases 
to  which  the  provisional  order  system  may  ad- 
vantageously be  extended,  and  I will  not  fail  to 
consider  the  matter  during  the  recess. 

Leases  Bill. — On  the  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into  Committee  on  this  Bill,  Mr.  O.  Morgan 
said  that  this  was  a question  connected  with 
land  reform  with  which  the  Government  would 
have  to  deal  next  year,  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
the  hon.  member  opposite  would  not  persist  in 
moving  to  go  into  committee. — Mr.  Warton  said 
he  would  not  press  the  Bill  against  the  wish  of 
the  Government,  though  he  did  not  believe  in 
their  dealing  with  the  question  next  year.  The 
Bill  was  withdrawn. 

City  Lands  ( Thames  Embankment)  Bill.  — On 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
(which  was  promoted  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  to  sanction  certain  arrangements  with 
the  Government  as  to  the  acquisition  of  a site 
for  the  proposed  new  Mint),  an  hon.  member 
moved  that  the  House  be  counted,  and  the  House 
was  counted  out. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Bill. — The  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  considered  the 
Lords’  amendments  to  the  Employers’  Liability 
Bill.  Most  of  them  were  agreed  to,  but  the 
House  disagreed  with  Lord  Brabourne’s  amend- 
ment, omitting  Sub-sectioa  3 of  Clause  1.  On 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  new  clause,  limiting  the 
Bill  to  the  end  of  1882,  Mr.  Dodson  proposed  to 
amend  it  further  by  substituting  1887  for  1882, 
— thus  giving,  as  he  explained,  seven  years’  ex- 
perience of  the  Bill,  and  throwing  tho  onus  of 
renewing  or  amending  it  on  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. This  proposal  was  concurred  in  after  a 
short  debate,  but  a division  was  taken  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  clause  as  thus  amended,  with  the 
result  that  the  House  resolved  to  agree  to  it  by 

72  to  33. The  Bill  again  came  before  the  House 

of  Lords  on  the  following  evening,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  moved  that  their  lordships 
would  not  insist  upon  their  amendment  omitting 
Sub-section  3,  Clause  1. — Lord  Brabourne  said 
that  after  what  had  occurred  in  another  place 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  up  with  what  grace  he 
might.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  the  Bill  that  he  had  acted  solely 
in  the  interest  of  the  employers.  It  was  true 
that  he  had  moved  the  amendment  in  conse- 
quence of  a resolution  passed  by  employers  of 
labour  representing  an  immense  amount  of 
capital ; but  he  would  not  have  done  so  if  he  did 
not  conscientiously  believe  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  employed  as  well  as  of  the  em- 
ployers. He  believed  still  that  it  was  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  workmen  to  feel  a com- 
munity of  interest  with  their  employers.  The 
Bill,  he  feared,  would  disturb  that  feeling,  and 
plunge  the  workmen  into  litigation,  so  that  the 
only  persons  who  in  the  long  run  would  benefit  by  it 
would  be  the  lawyers.  He  had  before  stated 
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that  he  did  not  regard  the  Bill  aa  a compromise, 
and  that  it  would  lead  to  fresh  agitation,  and  he 
had  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
gentlemen  who  represented  the  Trade  Unions, 
and  had  seats  in  the  other  Honse,  had  deliber- 
ately stated  that  when  the  Act  expired  the  work- 
men were  certain  of  getting  an  ulterior  measure 
which  would  embody  all  their  demands.  He 
had  only  again  to  say  that  in  taking  the  course 
he  had  adopted  he  had  acted  only  for  what  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  the  public  interest.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to,  as  was  also  one  agreeing 
to  the  Commons’  amendment  to  the  Lords 
amendment  extending  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
from  two  to  seven  years.  A message  was  agreed 
to  be  sent  to  the  Commons  accordingly,  and  the 
Royal  Assent  has  since  been  given. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

Liverpool . — The  private  view  of  the  Autumn 
Exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  took  place  on  Saturday  last.  Several 
of  the  most  prominent  pictures  from  this  year’s 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  are  on  view.  The 
exhibition  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive yet  held  in  the  city. 

Kirkcaldy. — Last  week  the  annual  exhibition 
in  connexion  with  the  Fine  Arts  Association  was 
formally  opened  to  the  public.  On  the  present 
occasion  space  has  been  found  in  the  galleries 
for  874  works  in  oil  painting,  water  colour,  and 
sculpture,  as  compared  with  683  placed  last 
year. 

Birmingham. — An  exhibition  of  paintings  on 
china  has  been  opened  in  the  rooms  of  Mr. 
Thrupp,  New-street. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aston. — The  first  section  of  the  enlarged  and 
restored  parish  church  of  Aston,  Birmingham, 
has  been  formally  opened.  This  portion  con- 
sists of  an  extension  of  the  nave  and  aisles  in 
an  eastward  direction  over  the  site  of  the  old 
chancel.  It  was  commenced  rather  more  than 
a year  ago,  and  the  memorial-stone  was  laid  by 
Lord  Leigh  on  the  24th  of  September  lust  year. 
The  entire  Contract  embraces  the  almost  com- 
plete rebuilding  of  the  church,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower,  and  its  enlargement  to  nearly 
double  its  former  dimensions,  at  a cost  of  about 
10,0001.  Originally  the  church  was  only  capable 
of  seating  800  persons,  but  when  the  works  now 
in  progress  are  completed,  accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  an  additional  500  persons.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  direction 
and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin, 
architect,  Birmingham.  The  portion  of  the 
work  now  completed  has  cost  about  4,0001.  The 
erection  of  the  chancel,  Erdington  Chapel,  and 
organ-chamber  will  next  be  proceeded  with,  and 
when  the  additional  space  thus  obtained  is 
secured,  it  is  intended  to  restore  the  old  portion 
of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  to  raise  the  clear- 
story to  the  height  of  the  new  work.  The 
western  entrance  to  the  church  will  consist  of  a 
Perpendicular  doorway,  the  arcade  being  in  the 
Early  English  style.  The  inside  of  the  church 
is  faced  with  Sutton  stone  from  the  same 
quarry  as  that  used  in  the  erection  of  the  tower 
and  spire,  and  a much  harder  stone  from 
Penkridge  has  been  used  for  the  external  work. 
In  the  north  aisle  the  altar  tomb,  the  earliest 
monument  of  the  Holte  family,  remains  in  situ. 
The  monument  represents  William  Holte,  who 
died  in  1514,  and  his  wife  Joanna.  The  other 
monuments  of  the  Holte  family  have  been  re- 
fixed on  the  walls  of  the  north  aisle.  In  the 
aouth  aisle,  near  their  former  position,  have 
been  placed  the  monuments  of  the  Bagot  family. 
The  altar-tombs  to  the  Ardens,  Erdingtons,  and 
Devereux,  and  other  monuments  formerly  in  the 
chancel,  have  been,  wo  are  told,  “carefully 
packed  up,”  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  be 
placed  in  their  respective  positions  in  the  new 
chancel  and  Erdington  Chapel.  It  is  proposed 
to  re-erect  the  pictorial  window  to  Letitia 
Dearden,  by  Eggington,  in  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  aisle. 

Frome. — St.  Katherine’s  Church,  Frome,  has 
been  re-opened.  The  chancel  was  restored 
about  eleven  years  ago,  and  now  the  nave  has 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  as  well  as  the 
south  porch,  leaving  the  tower  to  be  restored  at 
some  future  time.  The  whole  of  the  new  win- 
dows are  of  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  they 
are  filled  with  cathedral  glass  of  various  tints. 
The  floor  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  of  encaustic 
tiles,  and  beneath  the  seats  it  is  of  blocks  ol 


wood  arranged  in  what  is  known  as  herring- 
bone fashion.  A new  organ  has  also  been 
added.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
A.R.A.,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  F.  P.  & G.  Brown,  of  Frome. 

Walsall. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Walsall,  has  been  laid.  The  church  is 
being  built  in  sections  as  funds  are  obtained, 
the  work  commencing  with  the  nave  and  chancel 
in  1868,  and  the  north  aisle  following  last  year, 
and  both  being  constructed  by  Mr.  Lovatt,  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  section  now  commenced 
is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Garlick,  of  the 
Saltley  Works,  and  when  it  is  finished  there 
will  still  remain,  to  complete  the  design,  the 
spire  at  the  western  and  the  organ-chamber  and 
vestry  at  the  eastern  end.  The  church  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  the  materials  used  being 
Hainmerwich  stone  for  the  walls  and  Bath  stone 
for  the  dressings,  with  cathedral  glass  for  the 
aisle  and  clearstory  windows,  and  nave  columns 
of  Himley  stone.  Mr.  J.  Yeall  is  the  architect. 
The  cost  of  the  south  aisle  will  be  between  500£. 
and  600Z. 

Painswick. — Since  the  re-opening  of  Pains- 
wick  Church,  a year  ago,  many  additional  im- 
provements have  been  effected.  The  stove, 
with  ils  ugly  and  obtrusive  appendages,  has 
been  superseded  by  Messrs.  Haden’s  warming 
apparatus ; and  a stone  pulpit  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  wooden  structure ; it  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  U.  J.  Davis,  of  the  Court-house,  and  has 
been  executed  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Waller, 
architects,  Gloucester,  who  superintended  the 
restoration  of  the  church.  Before  the  restora- 
tion the  pulpit  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel-arch ; now  it  is  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  same  arch,  in  front  of  the  curious 
“ squint.”  The  old  east  window  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  altar-piece,  as  it  was  termed,  has 
been  removed,  and  a new  three-light  painted 
window  has  been  inserted.  The  subjects  are, — 
North,  our  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross ; centre, 
the  Crucifixion;  south,  the  Entombment.  This 
window  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  C.  McCrea,  father 
of  the  vicar,  and  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Dixon, 
London.  A carved  oak  screen  now  divides  the 
Chantry  Chapel,  which  is  used  as  the  organ- 
chamber,  from  the  nave.  It  was  made  by  Mr. 
T.  Guide,  of  Pitchcombe,  who  was  contractor 
for  the  restoration  of  the  church. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Exeter. — The  new  buildings  of  the  Exeter 
Grammar  School  have  been  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  new  school  is  situated 
at  Victoria  Park.  About  nineteen  acres  of 
land  were  secured  for  8,200£.,  and  the  neces- 
sary buildings  have  been  erected,  except  the 
chapel,  which  has  yet  to  be  built,  on  about 
two  acres  of  this,  at  a cost  of  nearly  14,000£. 
The  schools  have  been  constructed  of  brick- 
work, with  Box  Ground  stone  dressings,  by 
Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow,  of  Bristol,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Butterfield.  The  style  is 
described  as  “ Modern  Gothic.”  On  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  main  centre  building  is  placed  the 
large  class-room,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  13  ft.  3 in. 
in  height.  Adjoining  are  four  smaller  class- 
rooms, each  22  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high. 
The  entrances  to  these  apartments,  which  stretch 
along  nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  building,  are 
from  a broad  lofty  corridor,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  are  placed  retiring  and  other 
rooms  ; on  the  left  of  this  passage,  entering 
from  the  front  door,  is  situated  the  great  dining- 
hall,  66  ft.  by  22  ft.  It  has  an  open  arched 
roof,  is  25  ft.  in  height  at  the  apex,  and  15  ft.  at 
the  wall-plate,  and  is  lighted  on  both  sides  by 
traceried  windows  filled  with  cathedral  glass. 
The  necessary  domestic  offices  are  situated  at 
the  north  end,  and  the  food  will  be  brought  up 
from  the  kitchen  by  means  of  a lift.  At  the 
extreme  north-east  corner  of  the  building,  facing 
the  front,  is  situated  the  master’s  common- 
room,  and  in  the  rear  are  the  domestic  offices, 
which  are  entered  by  a door  on  the  east  side 
approached  by  a flight  of  steps  leading  from 
Victoria-road.  Over  the  class-rooms  are  ranged 
on  the  first-floor  nineteen  studies  for  boys,  12  ft. 
by  7 ft.  9 in.,  and  8 ft.  6 in.  high.  Each  Btudv 
is  ventilated  into  the  long  passage,  which  in 
turn  is  ventilated  at  both  ends.  On  the  same 
floor,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  building,  are 
situated  two  masters’  Bitting-rooms,  one  mas- 
ter’s bedroom,  and  the  matron’s  sitting-room. 
The  approach  to  the  boys’  studies  is  by  a flight 
of  stairs  leading  from  one  end  of  the  long 
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passage  on  the  ground-floor.  This  staircase  is  i 
carried  to  the  other  apartments  above,  where  i 
the  large  dormitory  is  situated.  The  dormitory 
is  120  ft.  by  20  ft.  6 in.,  and  15  ft.  in  height.  , 
At  present  it  is  fitted  up  with  forty-two  beds. 

It  is  ventilated  by  Sheringham’s  ventilator.  In  i 
the  turret  portion  of  the  edifice,  at  the  north- 
east end,  are  placed  the  master’s  bed  and  sitting  : 
rooms,  three  bath-rooms,  and  a linen-room.  On  i 
the  third-floor  of  the  higher  part  of  the  building 
are  the  matron’s  bedroom  and  a sick-room.  , 
The  servants’  rooms  are  in  the  attics,  and  over 
and  above  are  water-tanks  containing  1,000  1 
gallons  for  use  in  case  of  fire.  The  class-room, 
boyB’  studies,  dormitory,  and  dining-hall  are 
heated  by  hot  water,  and  the  private  rooms  have 
open  fireplaces.  The  heating-apparatus  has 
been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Edwards  & Son,  of  I 
Marlborough-street,  London,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  of  I 
Bristol,  has  done  the  plumbing.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Newton  has  acted  throughout  as  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  Mr.  C.  Hampton  as  foreman,  and 
the  building  has  been  thus  far  completed  with- 
out an  accident. 

Wolverhampton. — The  trustees  of  the  old 
Wolverhampton  Blue-coat  School  have  purchased 
a piece  of  land  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
the  Corporation  requiring  the  old  school  buildings 
for  improvements  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act.  Designs  for  the  new  buildings  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  architect, 
Wolverhampton.  The  buildings  consist  of  a 
centre  block  with  two  wings,  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  H.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
building  is  in  the  centre  block,  whilst  the 
wings  on  each  side  are  for  the  respective 
accommodation  of  the  children,  schoolroom, 
master  and  mistress’s  department,  storeroom, 
&c.  The  south  wing  contains  on  the  ground- 
floor  a schoolroom  and  classroom  accommo- 
dating eighty  children  ; and  on  the  first  floor, 
boys’  dormitory  for  twelve  inmates,  lavatory, 
and  storeroom.  The  north  wing  contains  on 
the  ground-floor  the  master’s  private  rooms, 
and  beyond  these  is  the  general  kitchen  de- 
partment, over  which  is  placed  the  girls’  dormi- 
tory for  ten  inmates,  with  lavatory  accommo- 
dation similar  to  that  provided  for  the  boys.  In 
the  centre  block  on  the  ground-floor  are  the 
dining-hall  and  dayrooms  for  the  children,  and 
immediately  adjoining  these  are  separate  lava- 
tories and  cloakroom  for  the  day  scholars  ; also 
separate  staircases  to  the  boys’  and  girls’  dormi- 
tories. The  buildings,  the  elevations  of  which 
are  of  a simple  character,  will  be  erected  iu 
red  brick,  with  moulded  brick  bands  and  strings, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  brindled  tiles.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Lovatt,  at  a 
cost  of  about  3,5001. 

Lewisham. — -The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Sunday  Schools  in  connexion  with  and  adjoin- 
ing the  Lewisham  Congregational  Church  has 
been  laid.  There  will  be  accommodation  for 
about  600  children,  with  numerous  class-rooms 
around  the  central  space,  also  large  room  with 
gallery  for  infants.  The  opportunity  is  being 
taken  to  add  a new  and  more  commodious 
vestry  for  the  use  of  the  deacons.  Mr.  George 
Sherrin,  of  Broad-street-bnildings,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  work  is  being  carried  by  Messrs. 
Staines  & Son,  of  Great  Eastern-street. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Buckingham. — The  new  buildings  erected  by 
the  School  Board  in  Well-Btreet  will  accommo- 
date 300  children,  in  two  departments,  arranged 
in  a T form,  viz.,  a schoolroom,  44  ft.  long, 
fitted  up  with  galleries  and  desks  for  120 
infants,  and  another  for  140  boys  and  girls, 
67  ft.  long,  with  a class-room  for  forty  children 
20  ft.  long  attached,  and  both  fitted  with  dual 
desks.  All  the  rooms  are  of  the  same  width 
(22  ft.)  and  height  (14  ft.  up  to  plate,  and  28  ft, 
to  ridge),  the  roofs  being  of  open  timber  de^ 
scription,  with  arched  principals  and  plastering 
between  the  rafters.  The  walls  are  formed  ol 
hollow  brickwork,  and  a course  of  gas-tar  anc 
slate  has  been  put  throughout  them  at  the  leve. 
of  the  ground.  The  red  brickwork  has  beer 
relieved  by  white  bricks  of  both  a plain  and 
ornamental  character,  as  well  as  other  red  one! 
of  a deeper  tone,  and  blue  Staffordshire  ones  foi 
the  more  exposed  surfaces,  such  as  water-tablei 
to  chimney -stacks  and  buttresses.  The  roofi 
are  covered  with  brown  and  blue  Broseley  tiles 
and  the  ridges  with  Cooper’s  red  ornaments 
crests.  Each  room  is  provided  with  a venti 
lating  spirette,  having  rough,  plate-glass  louvres 
finished  by  one  of  Macfarlane’s  iron  terminals 
the  one  over  the  olass-room  being  utilised  fo 
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the  bell,  provided  by  Mr.  J.  Barwell,  of  Birming- 
ham. Elsley’s  patent  ventilating -grates  are 
adopted  throughout.  Separate  porches,  cloak- 
rooms, and  lavatories,  paved  with  Webb’s  (Wor- 
cester) encaustic  tiles,  are  provided  for  each 
sex.  The  works  have  been  oarried  out  by 
Messrs.  Marshall  & Boyse,  of  Buckingham  (the 
008 1 being  2,2401.),  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lingen-Barker. 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  Columnar  Architecture  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ” is  the  general  title  of  two  essays  by 
Waldo  S.  Pratt,  of  New  York  City,  which  have 
been  reprinted  from  the  “Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.”  The 
first  of  these  is  an  examination  of  the  well- 
known  archaaological  question, — Was  the  Doric 
order  imported  into  Greece  from  Egypt  ? in  so 
far  as  that  question  is  illumined  by  an  investi- 
gation into  the  theoretic  origin  and  development 
of  the  column  and  the  pier  as  architectural 
members.  The  chronological,  geographical,  and 
politico-historical  elements  of  the  problem  are 
for  the  time  forgotten,  and  the  attention  fixed 
on  the  comparative  artistic  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  so-called  “proto-Doric”  pillars  in 
Egypt  and  the  columns  of  the  Doric  style  in 
Greece,  as  capable  of  bearing  important  testi- 
mony to  the  actual  connexion  between  the  two. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  this 
method  of  attacking  ,'the  question  Mr.  Pratt 
thinks  the  only  one  that  leads  to  even  measurably 
certain  conclusions.  It  is  an  able  essay,  and  the 
writer  Bays  in  conclusion,  “ If  I have  succeeded 
in  showing  by  this  rather  extended  piece  of 
argumentation  how  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
forms  in  question  may  have  arrived  at  the 
similarity  that  they  exhibit  from  entirely 
different  starting-points ; how  it  is  probable, 
both  from  the  general  tendencies  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  two  countries  and  from  the  diver- 
gences of  the  forms  themselves,  that  this  differ- 
ence of  origin  is  real ; and  bow  this  conclusion 
renders  it  altogether  probable  that  the  Greek 
order  is  not  an  imitation  or  derivative  of  the 
Egyptian,  I have  attained  my  object.”  The  second 
paper  is  “ A Classification  of  Egyptian  Columns.’’ 

The  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen 

tury  includes,  under  the  title,  “ A Real  ‘ Saviour 
of  Society,’  ” by  Sedley  Taylor,  an  instructive 
account  of  the  present  position  of  the  establish- 
ment founded  by  the  Parisian  house-decorator 
Leolaire,  to  a knowledge  of  which  we  were  the 
first  to  introduce  English  readers  many  years 
ago.  Its  present  condition  appears  to  be  very 

satisfactory. The  twenty-second  edition  of 

“ Blaok’s  Picturesque  Tourist  in  Scotland  ” 
(Black,  Edinburgh),  now  before  us,  calls  for  the 
warmest  commendation.  It  is  very  fully  illus- 
trated with  well-drawn  views,  plans,  and  maps, 
and  should  be  obtained  by  all  who  are  about  to 
cross  the  Border.  It  is  so  arranged  that 

reference  to  any  part  required  is  very  easy. 

House  and  Home  is  now  the  organ  of  the  Work- 
ing Men’s  Club  movement.  Its  design  is  to 
elevate,  and  its  editor  is  making  efforts  to  carry 

out  this  design. Messrs.  Dalziel,  Brothers, 

have  for  many  years  been  engaged  on  a series 
of  Bible  Illustrations  from  original  drawings 
by  some  of  uur  most  eminent  British  artists. 
An  India  paper  edition,  of  limited  number,  will 
be  issued  as  “ Dalziel’ b Bible  Gallery,”  and  will 
contain  drawings  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
P.R.A,  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A,  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 

E.  Burne  Jones,  F.  Madox  Brown,  Holman  Hunt, 
and  others.  The  volume  will  be  issued  early  in 
November,  by  Messrs.  George  Routledge  & 
Sons. 


Uliscellartea:. 

Chapel  of  St.  Columba’s  College,  Dublin. 

A few  days  ago  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
opened  the  new  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mark, 
at  St.  Columba’s  College,  near  Dublin,  which  has 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  nearly  7,000£.,  from 
Assigns  by  Mr.  W.  Butterfield.  The  trustees  of 
;he  late  Marshal  Beresford’s  fund  contributed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  money.  The  chapel 
is  80  ft.  in  length,  28  ft.  in  width,  and  4-0  ft.  in 
leight,  and  many  of  the  fittings  of  the  former 
ihapel  have  been  tranoferred  to  it.  Rich  marbles 
ire  used  in  the  chancel,  and  several  windows 
ire  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  Earl  of  Erne, 
ffr.  and  Lady  Mildred  Beresford-Hope,  Lady 
Helena  Trench,  and  others,  have  given  many  of 
be  ornaments. 


The  Electrical  Railway. — Siemens’s  elec- 
trical railway  is  running  constantly  every  day  at 
the  Brussels  Exhibition,  and  earning  a great  deal 
of  money.  It  runs  under  bridges,  whisks  round 
and  over  bridges  at  the  speed  of  a fast  trotting 
horse.  The  engine  is  no  bigger  than  a tea-box, 
and  the  driver  sits  astride  of  it  with  the  brake 
and  contact  lever  in  his  hands.  There  are  three 
carriages,  each  carrying  six  persons,  seated  back 
to  back,  after  the  manner  of  an  Irish  jaunting- 
car.  The  power  being  greatest  when  the  cur- 
rent iR  let  on  and  the  coils  of  the  locomotive 
are  stationary,  there  is  a sharp  jerk  on  starting. 
In  going  uphill  the  driving  current  is  also 
stronger  than  in  going  downhill,  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  that  there  is  a greater  differ- 
ence between  the  velocity  of  the  revolving  coil 
in  the  stationary  dynamo-electric  machine,  or 
generator,  and  that  of  the  revolving  coil  in  the 
moving  machine  or  locomotive  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter.  The  electric  railway  is 
evidently  quite  a success,  and  we  observe  that 
an  experimental  line  is  being  fitted  up  on  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railway  in  New  Jersey,  in 
order  to  test  whether  the  system  is  applicable 
to  the  New  York  elevated  railways. — The  Elec- 
trician. 

A New  School  of  Art. — A building  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Chiswick  for  use  as  a school  of 
art,  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  under  the  direction  Mr.  E.  S. 
Burchett,  of  the  South  Kensington  Schools,  and 
Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson,  late  of  the  Slade 
School.  The  president  is  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  committee  consists  chiefly 
of  artists  and  architects  resident  in  the  locality. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprehend 
the  following  subjects:— Freehand  in  all  its 
branches,  practical  geometry  and  perspective; 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing;  paint- 
*Df?>  iQ  oil,  tempera,  and  water-colours, — of 
ornament,  flowers,  objects  of  still-life,  &c. ; the 
figure  from  the  antique  and  the  life ; and  the 
study  of  anatomy  as  applicable  to  art.  The 
new  building  will  bo  situated  in  the  Bath- 
road,  Bedford  Park,  and  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  adjoining  churoh  and  stores,  the 
style  chosen  being  “ Old  English,”  in  red  brick 
and  rough-cast  plaster  work.  Mr.  Maurice  B. 
Adams  is  the  architect. 

Pluckington  Bank,  Liverpool.— Mr.  Hamil. 
ton  Fulton,  engineer,  who  has  had  large  experi- 
ence in  river  improvements,  has  been  appealed 
to  to  express  his  views  respecting  the  removal 
of  this  serious  obstruction  to  the  Mersey  naviga- 
tion. His  impression  is  that  the  proposed 
operation  of  sluicing  would  prove  utterly  abor- 
tive. He  thinks  the  most  effectual  means  of 
correcting  the  evil  would  be  the  erection  of 
training  walls  of  certain  heights  and  lengths 
both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
Mersey,  and  that  this  is  a matter  which  ought 
to  have  been  faced  years  ago,  and  that  delay 
has  been  very  pernicious. 

The  Tay  Bridge  Works. — For  some  time 
workmen  have  been  engaged,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Barlow,  C.E.,  in  sinking  an  experi- 
mental cylinder  at  the  west  side  of  the  Tay 
Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  strata  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  a 
depth  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Huge  piles  have 
been  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  staging 
was  almost  ereoted  when,  on  Monday  night,  a 
south-westerly  gale  of  great  violence  sprung  up, 
and  the  whole  of  the  staging  was  swept  away, 
nothing  being  left  save  the  bare  piles.  For- 
tunately, the  workmen  had  ceased  their  labours 
before  the  gale  began. 

Leyland  Local  Board,  Lancashire. — A 

general  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held  on  the 
6th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  com- 
petitive schemes  for  the  sewerage  of  the  No.  1 
District  of  Leyland.  The  schemes  were  four  in 
number,  and  were  submitted  by  Messrs.  Adaie 
&Sons,  Preston, — estimated  cost, 4,1261. 11s.  6d.; 
Messrs.  Brierley  & Holt,  of  Blackburn,— 
5,6161.  2s. ; Mr.  Charles  Tomlison,  of  Rother- 
ham,— 3,750Z. ; and  Mr.  William  Wrennall,  of 
Castle- street,  Liverpool, — 5,0001.  It  was  re- 
solved to  adopt  the  plans  of  Mr.  Wm.  Wrennall. 

Fall  of  a Girder. — Hast  week  a fatal  acci- 
dent occurred  at  the  New  Public  Hall  buildings, 
Perth.  A large  girder  of  56  ft.  span,  and 
weighing  2fc  tons,  was  being  raised  by  means 
of  a crane,  and  when  nearly  placed  in  its  posi- 
tion on  the  tops  of  the  walls,  the  ropes  by  which 
it  was  supported  snapped,  and  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  a distance  of  30  ft.,  taking  with  it  a 
scaffold  on  whioh  were  several  workmen.  James 
Agen,  jun.,  labourer,  sustained  severe  internal 
injuries,  from  which  he  died  in  the  infirmary. 


TENDERS 

kT™..1.1".  ’rr‘r  buildincs  at  Oricltlewood  Fatm, 
Kdgwaro-road.  Mr.  Hubert  Hutchinson,  architect:  — 



Gutnmow .. 

Cooke  

Kearloy 

Rice  

Angood  

Van  Camp  

Heale 

Douoe  

Newton  

Gould  & Brand  ..... 
Blanc  ford  4 Co. 
Russell  & Cowlnv 
WiUmott  & Son  ... 

Bunting  

Vaaghaa  

Garrud 

French 

Wade  


2.155  0 0 
2,148  0 0 
2,110  0 0 
2.080  0 0 
2,077  0 0 
1,945  0 0 
1,355  0 0 
1,850  0 0 
1,842  0 0 
1,810  0 0 
1,829  0 0 
1,760  0 0 
1,716  0 0 
1,641  0 0 
1,688  0 0 
1,676  0 0 
1,665  0 0 
1,549  0 0 


ttF°J  thlre-jeJ°itioa  °/  a villa  residence  at  “The  Hyde." 

K“b"* 

Bird  

Kirby  

Newton  

Donne  . 


Bunting  . 


..£1,400 
,.  1,3*5 
,.  1,269 
. 1,244  0 0 


1,194  0 0 


k„Fo,r  *nti  atUittraj  to  farm  buildioc,  Boln. 

hurst,  Beds.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  archi-ect  • — 

Fisher 

Wade ;;;;;;;;;;;; 

Wildman...., 

Frauois  

Mason 


,.  £630 


312  0 0 


For  making-up  roads  at  Wanstead,  Essex,  for  the  Wan- 
yeyodr  — Ca  °f  Health'  Mr-  Joh“  T.  Bressey,  sur- 


Lawrence  & Co 

Cardus  

Haws  on 

Porter  

A. 

....£1,294  . 
....  856  . 

....  706  . 

682  . 

B. 

. £104  . 
. 69  . 

. 105 

60  . 

'C. 

. £2,880 
. 1,629 
. 1,480 
. 1,274 

Boll  

Pizzey  

653  . 
619  . 

48  . 

, 60  . 

. 1,324 
. 1,225 

J aekson  

650  . 

90 

1,10) 

Taylor  

407  . 

37  . 

. 1 *143 

Itnpey* ’ 

330  . 

46  . 

. 1,169 

Peile  & Sonsf 

401  . 

60  . 

810 

* Accepted  for  A and  B. 


t Accepted  for  C. 


For  erecting  three  villa  residences,  River-streeL  Isliog- 
5n  vrMr  \V,H  8mith»  architect.  Amended  estimates  - 

Steel  Bros 2,140  0 0 

H“Per  1,953  0 0 

Sharmur  (accepted)  1,845  o 0 

For  foundations,  &o.,  of  new  building  at  No.  1.  Monu- 
ment-yard. Mr.  William  Smith,  architect  : — 

Crabb  (accepted) £930  10  0 

P°r  erecting  stables,  &o.,  Holloway-road,  Islington. 
Mr.  William  Smith,  architect : — 

Combes  & Son  £836  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 966  0 0 

Shurmur 6«6  0 0 

Harper 650  0 0 

Carke  & Son  gi4  0 0 

Dunford  & Lsr.ghim  59t  0 0 

Steel  Bros.  691  19  0 

For  the  erection  of  additional  vagrant  wards  at  the 
Chesterfield  Union  Workhouse.  Messrs.  Robinson  £ Son, 
architects  ; — 

Brown  & Heath  £1,649  6 0 

Shacklock  1,470  O 0 

Stevenson  1,430  0 0 

Cropper  1,355  0 0 

Palfreyman 1,297  0 0 

Wright  1,270  0 0 

Gough 1,259  0 0 

Glossop  1,250  0 0 

G.  & T.  Margerrison,  Barlow,  near 

Chesterfield  (accepted)  1,216  19  6 

Brown 1,149  0 0 

Knowles  (withdrawn)  972  0 0 


For  warehouse.  Little  Queen-street,  Holborn.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  by  Messrs.  \Vil  iams  & Written.  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon,  architect : — 

Carter  & Son  £2,599  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 2.658  0 0 

Mark 2,419  0 0 

Lartor  & Son  2,355  0 0 

Conder 2,292  O 0 

Palmer 2,223  0 0 

PatmHii  & Fotberingham  2.135  0 0 

Downs  (accopted).-. 2,036  0 0 


3,  Portman-square.  Mr. 


For  alterations  Gloocester-plai 
Lewis  Solomon,  architect : — 
Veroall  & Griffiths  

Davoy  

Canning  & Mullins  

Downs  (accepted) 


..£1,719  0 0 
..  1,549  10  0 
..  1.630  0 0 
. 1,609  0 0 

..  1,378  0 0 


For  shops  and  offices  to  be  erected  upon  the  site  of 
No.  42,  Old  Broad-street,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Cave.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Wyatt,  architect : — 

Wrought  and  Ca»t  Iron  Work,  including  Fixing,  Jfc. 

McLaren  & Co £1,100  0 0 

Measures  Bros 1,076  0 0 

Dawnay  1,075  0 0 

Gardner  & Co.  (accepted)  937  16  0 

Stanley,  Hall,  & Co.  (too  late). 

Portland,  Bath,  and  Dumfries  Stoneworks,  including 
Carving. 

Tildesley  £2,493  19  0 

Lear  2,369  0 8 

Outhwaito  2,156  15  0 

Seale  (accepted)  2,1 04  12  0 
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For  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  new  asylum  for 
tho  borough  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Brodrick,  architects : — 

Barry.  Scarborough  £68,523  14  1 

Lovett,  Wolverhampton  68,COO  0 0 

Ives  & Sou,  Shipley  65.878  0 0 

Howell  & Son,  Bristol  65,200  0 0 

Brier,  Sooe,  Sc  Wilson,  Dewsbury  ...  65,200  0 0 

Hughes  & Stirling,  Bootle  55,0  0 0 0 

Musgrave,  jun.,  Hull  61,200  0 0 

Simpson  Sc  Malone,  Hull 53,516  14  5 

Horseman,  Wolverhampton 63,600  0 0 

Dennison  Sc  Son,  York 52,920  0 0 

Sergeant  4 Sm,  Hull  62,3V)  0 0 

Garlick,  Birmingham  51890  0 0 

Vidler,  Chesterlield  60,9ol  0 0 

Wilson  & Son.  Headingley 50,829  0 0 

ltiggal  Sc  Hewins,  Grimsby  49,995  0 0 

Hockney  & Liggins,  Hull  49,904  0 0 

Holdswortb,  Bradford  49,869  0 0 

Wilson  Bros.,  Hull 49  809  0 0 

Jackson  & 8on,  Hull  (accepted) 43,652  10  0 

The  tenders  of  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  Trowbridge,  for 
general  engineering  ; Porter  & Co.,  Lincoln,  for  gas-works  ; 
Bradford  & Co.,  Manchester,  for  laundry  linings;  and 
other  minor  contracts,  being  the  lowest,  were  also  ac- 
cepted, amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  6,064i.  4s.  6d., 
making  the  total  cost  49,7161.  14s.  8d. 

For  new  Free  Library,  Science  and  Art  Schools,  and 
Museum,  Cardiff.  Messrs.  James,  Seward,  & Thomas, 
architects : — 

Lissamau,  Leamington 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bristol 

Bowers,  Hereford  

Purnell  & Fry,  Cardiff 

Brock  & Bruce,  Bristol  

Webb  & Co.,  Cardiff 

F.l'iott,  Cardiff  (too  late)  

Shepton,  Cardiff 

Howell  & Son,  Bristol  

Miles,  Newport,  Monmouthsliu 

Davies  Cousins,  Cardiff 

Lock,  Cardiff  

Roberts,  Cardiff  (accepted) 


..£10,19')  0 
..  9,699  0 

..  9,500  0 

9,380  0 
,.  9,280  0 

9,140  0 
8,969  0 
8,750  0 


8,550  0 
8,540  0 
7,934  0 


For  alterations  to  the  town-hall  buildings,  Bilstoo. 

Messrs.  Bidlake  & Fleeming,  architects  : - 

Bradney  & Co £3,735  0 0 

HigbamBro3 3,560  0 0 

Sansom 3,640  0 0 

Lovatt  3,60rt  0 0 

Hunter 3,499  0 0 

Jones  & Sons 3,295  0 0 

Ford. 3,275  0 0 

Nevett  Bros 3,190  0 0 

Bedford  3,125  0 0 

Nelson  (accepted) 2,996  0 0 

Trow 2,960  0 0 


For  prop  osed  enlargement  of  the  Clarkson-street  Schools, 
for  tho  West  Ham  School  Board,  to  accommodato  309 
children.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

F Catley  £2.450  0 0 

Hosking  2,197  0 0 

Boyce  2.165  0 0 

Morter 2,073  0 0 

Abrahams  2,064  0 0 

North  Bros 1,993  0 0 

]{ecd  1,997  0 0 

Hoarlo  & Sou  L»53  0 0 

Nightingale 1.921  0 0 

Gentry  (accepted) 1,390  0 0 

For  repairs  and  re-decoration  of  tl.e  King’s  Weigh- 
house  Chapel,  Fish-Btreet-hill.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders, 
architect  : — 

Sabey&Son  £750  0 O'. 

Dove"  Bros 695  0 0 

Colls  4 Sods  495  0 0 

Greenwood  409  0 0 

Staines  & Son  384  0 0 ! 

For  additions  to  No.  28,  Avenue  road,  Regent's  Park. 
Mr.  E.  II oole,  architect.  No  quantities  : — 

Dove  Bros £3.295  O 0 

Williams  Sc  Son 3.065  0 0 

Bywatera 2,363  0 0 

Lathey  Bros,  (accepted)  2,831  0 0 

For  building  three  houses  and  stable  at  Tulse-hill,  for 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  0.  W.  Lovett,  architect;— 

Fisher  Bros,  (accepted)  £1,630  0 0 

For  building  a villa  residence  at  Esher,  for  Messrs. 
Wells  & Lemotlee.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lovett,  architect : — 
Fisher  Bros,  (accepted) £490  0 0 

For  building  a villa  residence,  Bellenden-road,  Peck- 
ham.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lovett,  architect : — 

Batstone  (accepted)  £350  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

.Yoruiich  and  the  Architectural  Aiitciation. — W'e  shall  let 
laden  hear  somethin  j nu-re  ou  this  head  next  week. 

M.  I.  B.  A (many  thanks  (or  kind  expressions  ; letter  would  be 
I p ace  in  the  Builder). — E.  G.W.(firat  list  did  not  reai-h  us). — W.S  — 
[ * J — A M, — A.  J.  B— A G.  A Co.-Mr.  G.-W.  R.  D.-J 
A Sons.— P.  A Son.— C.  F.— W.  B.  D.— T.  C— J.  L.— W.  A D.-3.  R A 


80n. -A.  B.— G.  C — W.  H — R.  H.— W.  W.— L.  8 — D.  Bros.— 8.  A B. 


For  manufactory,  Caruden-town,  for  the  Auglo-Russian 
Iron  and  Tin  Plato  Company.  Mr.  Francis  Butler,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Leaning 

Lathey  Bros £16,100  0 0 

Siephenaou  14,780  0 0 

Chappell  14,37  6 0 0 

Patrick  Sc  Sons 14,163  0 0 

Roberts 13,936  0 0 

Phepberd  13.653  0 0 

Nightingale  13,081  0 0 

Tarrant  4 Son 12,863  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a school  chapol,  I.eytonstone.  Mr. 
J.  Randall- Vining,  architect : — 

Bangs  4 Co.,  Stratford  £1,093  0 0 

Boyce,  Bow 1,093  0 0 

Gentry,  Stratford 995  0 0 

Manslield,  8tratford  (accepted)  978  5 0 

For  cleaning  and  painting  works  to  interior  of  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Quex-road,  Kilburn,  for  the  Committee  : — 

Wright £226  10  0 

Pitman  & Son  177  1 0 

ilawtin  (accepted)  133  0 0 

For  additions  to  St.  Bartho'omew’s  Parsonage,  Syden- 
ham. Mr.  Cutts,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Bowyer  £825  0 0 

Lathey  Bros,  (accepted)  820  0 0 

For  cleaning,  painting,  and  paperhaDging  works  at 
“ Exford,”  Loata-road,  Clapham,  for  Mr.  E.  Price. 

W.  Newton  Dunn,  architect  : — 

Fit iran  Sc  Son,  accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  stables,  Farm-Btreet,  Berkeloy-square, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  architect : — 

Downs  & Co.  acceptel. 


-W.  C.  B.-T.  N.— U.  8.-8.  N.— II.  W.-S.  A S.nj.-L.  Bror. 
(received). — R.  M.  B.  (next  week). 

All  Btfttetueuta  ol  (Mti,  Hsu  u!  tenders,  Ac.  most  be  accoi 
by  the  niune  and  addreea  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  (or 
publication. 

oompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glvlug 

addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about,  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  8d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsemeuts  ou  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auotion, 
Ao.  may  bo  obtained  ou  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under la  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0t.  <d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,’' 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER:— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements Sd.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements Sd.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stamps  mult  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  bt 
remitted  by  Cash  la  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAB  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  oannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  leu  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  lc 
/ part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  th  ‘ '* 

prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  i 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  li 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Dminster,  Somerset.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

WINSLEY  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  iu  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  A 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  SeysBel  and  Metallic  Lava  i 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  38,  , 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials  i 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  doors,  . 
flat  roofB,  stables,  cow-sheds  an -I  milk -rooms,  , 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The  j 

peculiar  green  tint  of  those  stout,  durable  3 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man-  - 
sious,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders  ; 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.—  - 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester,  ■ 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and  i 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o.  . 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from  r 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish  t 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and  ; 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian  c 
Walnut,  Yeneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip.  • 
tions  of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted  < 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE,  ) 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street,  . 

S.W. — [Advt.] 


M.ICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


tv  HAHlE£  cTcClLIMLl  Su  KMT:  . 


5’S  PATENT  HINGES,: 


5;  pOLLINGE’S 

dji  ^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS,  : 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD,: 
LONDON,  S.E. 


CHAPPBIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT., 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EYERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS, 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ? CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking-  \ 
ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  s 
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The  Queen's  Messages  and  the  Protection 
of  Human  Life. 

NGLAND  has  heard,  and 
English-speaking  men  and 
women  throughout  the 
world  will  hear,  with  an 
emotion  that  it  is  more 
easy  to  share  than  to 
describe,  of  the  recent,  or, 
we  Bhould  rather  say,  the 
present  efforts  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  proteot  her 
subjects  against  those  fear- 
ful forms  of  sudden  death, — 
more  fatal  than  murder,  or 
y _ even  than  battle, — which  have, 
of  late,  become  so  common  and 
Wft  so  distressing.  “ The  Queen,” 
it  was  announced  in  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  of  the  8th  of 
September  (a  day  which  a large 
portion  of  her  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects have  been  in  the  habit  of 
especially  associating  with  acts 
of  protective  grace),  “the  Queen 
has  been  much  distressed  by  the 
accounts  of  the  recent  railway 
accidents,  and  her  Majesty  has 
been  in  frequent  communication 
with  the  Government  as  to  the  means 
to  be  adopted  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  safety  of  those  who  travel  upon,  or 
are  connected  with,  the  working  of  railways.” 
The  very  day  that  informed  her  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects that,  at  the  Queen’s  command,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  were  applying  to  practical 
science  for  a safeguard  against  preventible 
calamity,  echoed  a double  cry  of  suffering.  For 
the  first  time,  as  well  as  we  can  remember, 
sinoe  railways  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  coal-winner,  have  the  black  and  ugly  head- 
ings,— Serious  Railway  Accident!  and  Fear- 
ful Colliery  Explosion  ! — appeared  Bide  by 
side  in  the  same  page  of  a morning  newspaper. 
Of  calamities  thus  associated  in  the  time  of 
their  occurrence  as  well  as  in  their  unexpected 
and  fatal  nature,  it  is  difficult  for  the  moment 
to  speak  apart.  At  half-past  two  a.m.  on  the 
8th  of  September,  a terrible  explosion  occurred 
at  Seaham  Colliery,  which  killed,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  officers  of  the  Miners’  Per- 
manent Relief  Fund,  151  persons,  although  it  is 
believed  that  as  many  as  from  160  to  170  have 
perished.  Applications  to  the  fund  for  relief 
have  been  received  from  121  persons,  of  whom 
84  are  widows,  with  an  aggregate  of  212 
children.  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  by  the  Queen’s 
command,  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  the  proprietor  of  Seaham  Col- 
liery, to  ask  how  many  lives  had  been  saved, 
and  what  was  the  probable  cauBe  of  the  terrible 
explosion.  The  Queen  asked  the  Marquis  “ to 
convey  to  the  relatives  of  the  missing  men 
her  sincere  sympathy  with  them  in  their  dis- 
tress.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  very  same  day,  as 


the  4 p.m.  Caledonian*  train  from  Glasgow  was 
approaching  Paisley,  it  ran,  at  full  speed,  into  a 
mineral  train  which  was  standing  on  the  line. 
The  engine  was  broken  to  atoms,  the  following 
guard’s  van  was  crashed,  and  the  four  succeed- 
ing carriages  were  “ telescoped.”  The  guard 
and  two  passengers  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
eighteen  passengers  were  injured,  some  of  them 
very  badly,  one  of  whom  has  since  died. 

Serious  as  is  the  annual  list  of  the  number  of 
persons  killed  and  injured  on  our  railways,  it 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  death-rate  of  the 
miners.  The  general  report  annually  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  the  accidents  which  have 
occurred  upon  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  still  liable  to  the  just  condemnation  that  it 
supplies  full  information  only  as  to  the  casualties 
to  passengers,  and  but  scanty  and  ill-arranged 
information  as  to  the  greater  number  of  casualties 
from  which  the  servants  of  the  companies  have 
suffered.  Taking  passengers  alone,  the  fatal 
injuries,  which  averaged  38  per  annum  from  1874 
to  1877  inclusive,  were  reduced  to  24  in  1878. 
In  1879  they  had  been  only  2,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Tay  Bridge  disaster,  which  added  73  to  the 
list.  From  1847  to  1849,  one  passenger  out  of 
4j  millions  of  passenger  journeys  was  killed 
from  causes  beyond  his  own  control.  The  pro- 
portionate safety  has  since  that  time  increased 
nearly  five-fold.  From  1856  to  1877  the  death- 
rate  has  been  about  one  in  twelve  millions  of 
journeys.  In  1878  it  had  sunk  to  one  in  twenty- 
three  and  a half  millions.  But  for  the  Tay 
Bridge  (which  is  not  an  ordinary  working  acci- 
dent) the  safety  in  1879  would  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  great  ratio  of  one  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty  millions.  But  1880  has  already  shown 
a return  to  a less  satisfactory  relation. 

In  the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  out  of  523,870  persons  employed  in 
them  in  1879,  no  fewer  than  1,037  were  killed  in 
843  different  accidents.  On  the  railways  in  the 
same  year  only  110  accidents  were  made  sub- 
jects of  inquiry,  having  involved  the  death  of 
eleven  persons,  and  injury  to  589.  Bat  we 
apprehend  that  this  does  not  include  the  deaths 
and  injuries  to  servants  of  the  companies  other 
than  those  which  arose  from  train  accidents 
reported  on  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  death-rate  in 
the  mines  is  by  very  far  the  most  alarming. 
We  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  engineer  to  prevent  ex- 
plosions by  offering  to  the  miner  a lamp  which 
he  will  have  no  temptation  to  open.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  men  killed  by 
falls  of  the  roof  in  mines  are  on  the  average 
twice  as  many  as  those  killed  by  explosions.  The 
essential  importance  of  ample  light  in  order  to 
warn  the  miner  against  a fall  is  thus  practically 
at  least  as  great  as  the  need  for  closing  his 
lamp  so  aB  to  prevent  explosions. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  (and  probably  in 
many  more)  explosions  are  preventible.  It  is 
not  so  sure  that  they  are  absolutely  preventible. 
The  Budden  disengagement  of  a large  volume  of 
gas  is  a phenomenon  that  almost  mocks  human 


care.  We  gave,  Borne  little  time  back,  an  account  of 
one  of  these  escapes  of  gas,  whioh  became  lighted 
outside  the  pit,  but  communicated  the  fiaxoe  to 
the  workings.  In  another  recent  case  a safety- 
lamp  was  found  broken  by  a blow  of  a pick  > 
but  it  did  not  appear  whether  this  damage 
occurred  before  or  even  at  the  moment  of  th® 
explosion.  Ventilation  is  the  great  safeguard  of 
the  miner  in  fiery  pits.  This  is  not  only  well 
known  to  be  the  fact,  bHt  in  most  cases  the 
ventilation  is  carefully  and  completely  carried 
out. 

The  main  point  for  the  saving  of  human  life 
in  mines  in  which  legislation  can  now  be  of 
much  use,  appears  to  us  to  he  to  insist  that  no 
mine  should  be  worked  from  a Bingle  shaft. 
The  Seaham  explosion  illustrates  the  value  of 
this  rule.  It  also  suggests  the  question  (which 
we  put  with  due  reserve  to  the  mining  engineer)* 
whether  it  is  not  desirable  that  there  Bhonld  be 
a shaft  of  communication,  totally  independent  of 
the  main  shafts,  between  the  different  Beams  os- 
levels  of  the  same  mine  ? Such  a shaft  coaid  he 
closed  with  trap-doors,  so  as  in  no  way  tointeifere 
with  the  ventilation.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  back  staircase,  to  be  resorted  to  only  ia 
case  of  danger.  We  cannot  bnt  think  that  snob 
an  expedient  would  have  probably  saved  a largo 
proportion  of  the  lives  in  the  Seaham  pit. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked  by  those  who 
have  given  attention  to  the  subject  that  the- 
collision  at  Paisley  is  a return  to  that  class  of 
accident,  common  some  years  back,  which  we 
had  good  reason  to  believe  would  be  almost  or- 
altogether  prevented  by  the  block  and  inter- 
locking systems.  It  is  intimated  by  Messrs* 
Calcraft  and  Giffen,  in  their  11  General  Report  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom”  for  1879,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  block  system  has  occasioned  a permanent 
increase  in  the  working  staff  of  railways  which 
is  represented  by  the  cost  of  something  like  l|d. 
per  train  mile.  We  say  intimated,  because  those 
gentlemen,  like  onrselveB,  are  unable  to  speak 
with  precision  as  to  any  single  item  of  railway 
cost  so  long  as  no  return  is  made  of  the  work 
done  by  the  railway  companies,  stated  in  terms 
of  definite  weights  conveyed  for  definite 
distances.  Against  thiB  cost,  however,  Messrs* 
Calcraft  and  Giffen  set  the  reduction  in  the  item, 
of  compensation  for  personal  injuries,  and 
damages  to  goods.  ThiB  saving,  however,  only- 
amounts,  on  their  own  showing,  to  0216.  per 
train  mile  for  the  former,  and  0-10d.  Iot  ihe» 
latter,  in  1879,  as  compared  with  1874.  We 
may  add  that  in  1878,— which  we  fear  we  must 
rather  take  to  be  a normal  year  in  this  respect 
than  1879,— the  cost  of  compensation  waB  0-42&. 
for  passengers,  and  0'39d.  for  goods,  per  train 
mile.  In  1876  the  figures  were  0 53d.  and  054d- 
respectively,  and  in  1877  0-47d.  and  0-50d.  Thus 
while  there  is  a certain  improvement,  ws  find 
that  the  average  cost  of  accidents  has  been  only 
from  ^d.  to  Id.  per  train  mile,  so  that  if,— which 
we  take  leave  to  doubt, — the  block  system  has 
really  cost  the  companies  ljd.  or  thereabouts  per 
1 train  mile,  there  is  no  margin  for  Teeonpaag 
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them.  All  this,  however,  shows  the  urgent  need 
of  better  accounts. 

Bat  the  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
late  collision  (which,  even  since  the  above 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  has  been 
followed  by  a fatal  collision  at  Nine  Elms), 
is,  that  we  should  not  allow  our  attention 
to  be  drawn  away  from  the  main  cause  of 
railway  catastrophes,  viz.,  the  carriage  of 
passenger  and  mineral  traffic  over  the  same 
lines.  That  this  is  the  real  cause  is  shown  by 
the  almost  absolute  safety  with  which  the 
enormous  traffic  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
being  almost  exclusively  passenger  or  light 
goods,  is  carried  on.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  short  distance  from  station  to  station  on 
this  line,  involving  as  it  does  frequent  and  sudden 
stoppages,  is  in  itself  a great  and  special  element 
of  danger.  So  is  the  darkness  in  which  the 
trains  travel.  And  yet  the  enormous  number  of 
3,j  millions  of  passengers  per  mile  of  railway 
are  safely  carried  on  the  line,  being  more  than 
one  hundred  times  the  average  of  the  rail- 
way passenger  traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom  ! 
On  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  the 
passengers  carried  are  only  28,319  per  mile  of 
line ; on  the  Great  Northern,  about  the  same ; 
and  on  the  Midland,  21,870.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  an  nnmixed  swift  traffic  can  be  carried  on  to 
an  enormous  extent  with  safety,  while  a mixed 
traffic  certainly  attains  its  maximum,  consist- 
ently with  safety,  when  it  earns  about  5,000£. 
per  mile  per  annum.  The  Metropolitan  earns 
38,500i.  per  mile,  or  more  than  seven  times  as 
much  as  a mixed-traffic  line  (except  in  the 
case  where  the  up  and  down  traffic  balances, 
which  is  never  the  case  with  coal-carrying 
lines)  can  earn,  and  that  with  regularity  and 
safety. 

Now,  in  the  four  serious  railway  accidents 
that  occurred  in  the  month  of  August,  although 
not  one  was  a case  of  direct  collision  with  a 
mineral  train,  it  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight 
that  all  arose  from  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  conduct  of  a mixed  traffic.  The  mode  in 
which  the  rails  are  occupied  by  trains  running 
on  the  line  at  very  different  rates  of  speed  is  so 
perplexing  that  every  effort  has  to  be  made  to 
save  time.  Thus  instead  of  gradually  stopping  at 
the  stations,  a train  is  made  to  come  up  at  full 
speed,  being  thrown  on  its  haunches,  as  it  were, 
by  the  brake.  In  the  frequent,  and,  therefore,  com- 
paratively short,  trains  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, the  powerful  engine  has  the  train  in  hand. 
Disproportionate  cost,  both  of  engine-power  and 
of  permanent-way  expenditure,  is  caused  by  these 
rapid  stoppages,  but  great  danger  is  absent. 
For  the  long  passenger  and  goods  trains  of  the 
mixed  lines,  on  the  other  hand,  great  brake-  ' 
power  is  needed  for  any  sudden  stoppage.  Our 
attention  has  been  turned  of  late  to  the  increase 
of,  this  brake-power  as  a means  of  safety.  But 
there  are  two  sides  to  that  question.  First 
comes  the  question  of  the  absolute  durability, 
or  reliability  under  any  circumstance,  of  the 
brake.  Second  is  the  fact  that  the  railway 
managers  have  now  got  into  the  habit  of  so 
timing  their  trains,  in  dependence  on  this  brake- 
power,  that  if  the  slightest  hitch  occurs  in  the 
brake,  accident  is  inevitable.  This  was  the 
common  cause  of  the  four  accidents  of  August 
last ; so  that  these,  indirectly,  as  much  as  the 
accident  of  the  8th  current  directly,  are  really 
attributable  to  the  intermingling  of  the  fast  and 
slow  traffic. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  whatever  be  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Government  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  Her  Majesty,  such  impartial 
and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  whole  case 
will  be  made  as  will  show  first  what  is  the  cost 
in  danger  of  the  interference  of  fast  and  slow 
traffic,  and,  secondly,  what  is  the  gain — or, 
from  our  point  of  view,  the  loss — incurred  by  the 
adherence  to  a system  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  sending  coals  from  Newcastle 
to  London  in  post-chaises  instead  of  in  boats, 
if  we  revert  in  our  memory  to  the  state  of  our 
communications  fifty  years  ago.  This  point, 
essential  as  it  is  to  the  protection  of  human  life 
has  hitherto  been  persistently  blinked.  We 
trust  that,  under  her  Majesty’s  guidance,  it 
will  now  be  honestly  looked  in  the  face. 
The  result  of  that  investigation  is  one  of 
greater  national  importance  than  we  oan  now 
attempt  to  show. 


Pictures  at  Brighton.— The  seventh  annual 
exhibition  of  modern  pictures  in  oil  at  the 
Pavilion  is  now  open.  There  was  a private 
view  last  Wednesday. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  NORWICH,  WITH  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION* 
Norwich  has  greatly  improved  its  principal 
line  of  communication  by  the  recent  widening 
of  London-street,  the  rather  eccentric  thorough- 
fare, as  seen  on  the  map,  which  connects  the 
Market-place  with  the  long  sloping  road  leading 
to  the  Foundry  Bridge  and  the  Thorpe  Railway 
Station,  the  station  which  practically  does  the 
work, — for  the  Victoria  Station  seems  in  the 
main  an  ornamental  appendage.  The  curved 
line  of  the  approach  is  in  reality  rather  con- 
venient for  animals  and  wheeled  vehicles, — for 
the  Market-place  is  well  above  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Castle  Meadow,  where  the  new 
Post-office,  formerly  the  Bank,  makes  a creditable 
show  as  the  first  public  building  brought  well 
into  view  on  entering ; — the  longer  distance 
allows  a flatter  roadway.  There  is  altogether 
much  lees  of  a feeling,  of  entering  by  the  back 
door,  than  frequently  happens  in  getting  to  the 
heart  of  an  old  town  from  the  railway  station. 
The  Prince  of  Wales-road,  now  lined  with  a set 
of  good-looking  private  dwellings,  is,  however, 
pretty  certain  to  be  metamorphosed  and  lined 
with  shops  before  many  years  are  over.  The 
Market-place  may  remain  one  of  the  fooi,  but 
the  figure,  which  is  to  include  the  best  business 
part  of  the  city,  will  apparently  stretch  itself 
more  and  more  to  the  direct  east  of  that  note- 
worthy square, — which  gets  a natural  picturesque- 
ness from  its  situation  on  the  hill-side  and  the 
varying  ground  level  of  the  buildings  that  sur- 
round it,  and  has  the  chequered  front  of  the 
Guildhall  at  its  northern,  and  the  bulk  of 
St.  Peter  Mancroft  towering  above  the  houses 
at  its  south-weBtern  end.  London-street  might, 
however,  run  danger  of  being  left  altogether,  if 
general  topography  came  to  the  front ; and  that 
would  be  a pity, — for  the  new  buildings  erected 
on  the  south  side  are  decidedly  creditable, — tall 
shop-buildings  of  red  Costessey  brick,  with  parts  in 
red  Mauefield  stone, — a thought  heavy,  perhaps, 
above  the  shop-fronts,  and  some  details  a little 
too  evidently  modelled  on  the  fashionable  type 
of  what  stands  for  early  eighteenth-century  archi- 
tecture ; — but  noteworthy  for  bulk,  for  sobriety, 
and  for  purpose-like  character.  This  public 
improvement  is  the  one  which  makes  the  most 
considerable  impression  on  the  mind  of  a looker- 
out  for  recent  changes.  The  transformation  of 
the  Chapel  Field,  now  in  progress, — adding  grace 
and  flower-beds  to  the  grass  and  well-grown 
trees,  which  it  has  supplied  so  long  to  the  high 
west  of  old  Norwich,  should  serve  as  training 
for  carrying  out  a greater  scheme,  whispered 
about  at  intervals, — which  would  convert 
Mousehold  Heath  into  a park-like  resort,  reached 
by  a new  road  cutting  up  the  rising  ground 
between  the  barracks  and  Bishopgate  Bridge. 
Access  by  a back  gate  is  at  present  too  grandi- 
loquent a way  of  describing  any  short  cut  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  open  Heath,  which 
Crome  taught  us  to  delight  in,  and  to  use  for 
looking  out  over  the  city  and  the  Wensum 
valley.  tThe  back  gate  is  locked,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  climb  over  the  top  of  it.  Some 
more  agreeable  way,  of  approaching  the  Hamp- 
stead Heath  of  the  capital  of  East  Anglia,  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  world,  and,  no  doubt,  by 
the  inhabitants.  When  the  ice  has  been  thus 
broken,  and  a plunge  into  the  various  extensions 
of  the  city, — the  modern  buildings,  businesses, 
and  business  aspects  of  the  place  might  follow, — 
it  would  seem  judicious  to  draw  back,  and  be 
content  with  mentioning  that  there  are  such 
things  in  the  busy  and  well-to-do  modem  city. 
We  may  turn  towards  considerations  which  are 
recognised  by  old  custom  as  more  suitable  for 
expansive  discourse, — appraising  with  suavity 
the  performances  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  the  good  people  of  Norfolk, 
who  in  old  times  lived  and  worked  in  the  little 
district  submitted  to  an  inspection  in  the  course 
of  this  expedition.  They  were,  to  all  seeming, 
not  very  inaotive  in  any  part  of  the  time  between 
remote  antiquity  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
being  well  occupied  in  making  paths  and  setting 
up  landmarks, — for  their  own  satisfaction,  first 
of  all,  but  not  without  thought  also  for  the  un- 
grateful posterity,  which  now  dispenses  with 
much  impartiality,  and  not  a little  indifference, 
meed  or  blame, — taking  to  its  inheritance  with 
snorts  and  sniffs,  and  disposed  to  oscillate 
between  weariness  of  the  burdens,  much  admi- 
ration for  their  weight  and  costliness,  and  a 
desire  for  “ wholesome  clearing  away  of  the 
rubbish  accumulated  in  long  periods  of  time,  in 

.*  Bee  pp.  229,  259,  ante. 
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consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  an  irrational  ! 
passion  for  mere  preservation.” 

Duly  looked  down  upon  from  the  caBtle  and 
from  the  tops  of  towers, — from  the  site  of  St. 
Leonard’s  Priory,  and  from  pleasant  Mousehold, 

— looked  at  also  from  within  in  persistent  wan- 
derings through  its  winding  streets,  lanes,  and 
alleys, — Norwich  is  found  to  retain  a good  deal 
of  that  happy  power  of  keeping  interest  alive, 
which  is  a fairy  gift  rarely  bestowed  on  a town, 
except  in  addition  to  a winding  river,  hills  ap- 
proaching it  pretty  closely,  a longish  history,  and 
some  considerable  Bize;  and  sometimes  withheld 
when  all  these  are  accorded.  Mr.  Evelyn  wrote 
down,  in  cutting  words,  his  views  about  the 
Wensum, — but  then  they  were  only  parts  of 
a larger  argument  involving  advice  in  favour  of 
a building  scheme  in  London.  The  old  palaco 
of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  which  dazzled  Macaulay 
when  he  imagined  it  by  the  aid  of  Edward 
Browne’s  Journal,  January,  1663-61,  also  fared 
badly  in  Mr.  Evelyn’s  note-book  in  September, 
1671,  as  “ a wretched  old  building,  and  that 
part  of  it  newly  built  in  brick  is  very  ill 
understood  ....  and  tho’  neere  a river, 
yet  a very  narrow  muddy  one,  and  without 
any  extent.”  Nowadays  a little  too  much 
fragancy  between  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  and  the 
Mill  Dam  does  not  prevent  appreciation  of  good 
intentions,  shown  from  the  source  at  Fakenham 
along  the  devious  course  to  Heigbam,  and  through 
the  city; — and  does  not  secure  favour  for  the 
Jacob,  called  the  Yare,  which,  a little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  remains  of  Carrow  Priory,  pours 
a tiny  volume  into  the  Wensum,  and  in  doing 
so  washes  away  its  name.  The  rising  ground, 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  river,  albeit  nothing 
to  boast  about  when  fully. developed  hills  are  in 
question,  does  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt,  nor  to  > 
do  its  part  honestly  enough  in  furnishing  pic- 
tures which  derive  value,  in  some  eyes,  and 
do  not  lose  it  in  others,  from  their  acci- 
dental character.  The  great  square  block  of 
castle  on  its  mound  fills  in  to  advantage  the  end  1 
of  a perspective  of  steep  street,  running  up  from  , 
the  river  side,  near  St.  Andrew’s.  The  row  of  : 
churches,  of  which  St.  Andrew’s,  St.  John’s  afe  ; 
Maddermarket,  and  St.  Lawrence  are  three, — 
built  on  a line  of  streets  nearly  parallel  to  the  < 
river, — are  looked  up  to  from  the  north,  and  seen 
on  the  level  on  the  south,  and  lanes  of  becoming  ; 
steepness  run  down  the  slopes  on  the  east  and 
west  of  them,  sometimes  under  parts  of  the  ' 
actual  fabrics.  The  bold  tower  of  St.  Giles’s  a^. 
the  top  of  a street, — flanked  and  closed  in  by 
gabled  houses,  — is  as  happy  a piece  of  acci- 
dental grouping  as  can  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  cathedral  does  not  churlishly  hold  aloof 
from  combinations  and  contrasts.  Near  upon 
300  ft.  of  height  enables  the  spire,  although  on 
the  low  ground,  to  do  a manful  part  without 
fussy  self-assertion,  among  the  towers  which  are 
dotted  about  so  plentifully  on  the  Blopes.  Com- 
pared with  the  other  English  spires  of  the  same 
rank — those  at  Salisbury  and  Chichester — 
that  at  Norwich  comes  poorly  out  of  the 
contest.  Filliog  out  the  outline  of  the 
octagon  [with  small  buttresses  running  up  the 
angles,  puzzling  the  eye  at  the  same  time  by 
varying  elopes,  and  by  detached  finials,  is  a work- 
manlike expedient, — but  in  carrying  it  out,  ao 
in  applying  the  spire  lights,  the  designer  lacked 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  the  weakness 
is  made  all  too  manifest  by  juxtaposition  with 
the  bold  work  of  the  Norman  tower, — a piece  of 
vigorous  and  very  individual  design.  The  happy 
relation  of  tower  and  spire  at  Salisbury,  and 
as  rebuilt  at  ChicheBter,  so  that  no  one  fancies 
things  could  have  possibly  been  much  different 
from  what  we  see,  are  nice  instances  to  prove, 
that  the  right  mixture  of  imagination,  know- 
ledge, audacity,  and  good  luck  which  brings 
about  a great  success  in  architecture,  and  some- 
times in  other  things,  may  be  found  once  and 
again,  if  properly  Bought  for.  People,  who 
can  pass  by  or  forget  all  the  archaaologies, 
have  maintained,  in  a spirit  of  paradox,  that 
Bishop  Herbert  Lozinga  should,  in  1096,  have 
recognised  the  claims  of  the  Norwich  of  1880, 
and  placed  the  first  stone  of  his  cathedral  near 
about  the  Chapel  Field,  or  where  St.  Giles’s 
Church  now  stands ; and  these  impugners,  of 
the  selection  of  site  over  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  are  not  to  be  silenced  by  talk  of  City  boun- 
daries and  the  wardship  of  the  castle  over  the 
lands  between  it  and  the  river.  Mr.  Gunn’s 
contention  that  Herbert  had  in  mind  existing 
ecclesiastical  buildings  when  he  determined  to 
remove  the  seat  of  the  see  from  Thetford  to 
Norwich,  that  the  great  new  church  was  started 
just  by  a still  more  ancient  one,  looks  so  reason- 
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able  on  tho  face  of  it,  that  the  Bishop  might  be 
held  justified  at  once  by  any  one  anxious  to  be 
convinced,  and  anxious  to  carry  back  the  history 
of  the  dedication  of  the  site  to  church  purposes 
to  pre-Conquestal  times.  The  west  wall  of  the 
oloisters  has  a very  doubtful  look.  A simple  flint 
wall,  about  180  ft.  long,  could  hardly  be  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  Saxon  builders,  and  a thick- 
ness of  under  3 ft.  would  accord  more  with  their 
views,  than  with  those  of  the  layers  of  very  heavy 
loads  upon  the  earth  who  followed  after  them. 
The  small  oircular  openings,  each  about  1 ft. 
in  diameter,  with  large  splays  outside  and  in- 
side, and  no  freestone  anywhere, — as  they  might 
be  of  almost  any  date,  but  are  probably  very 
early, — leave  in  agreeable  suspense  this  little 
controversy,  on  which  accident  may  some  day 
throw  light,  when  a bit  of  the  facing  in  the 
cloister  is  taken  down,  or  some  of  the  personal 
belongings — of  some  one  who  worked  at  or 
watched  its  erection — are  found  in  the  upper 
wall.  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft  claims,  in  all  respects, 
the  highest  place  among  the  parish  churches. 
The  view  from  the  south-east, — from  the  Cattle 
Market, — requires  to  be  taken  with  the  south 
view  from  the  Hay  market;  and  with  the  other 
view  of  this  noble  church  from  the  Market- 
square,  whioh  surely  recalls  Wells  Cathedral 
from  the  south-west,  and  various  Continental 
scenes  to  the  memory, — a view  which  has 
piqued  tho  attention  of  many  draughtsmen  and 
painters  who  have  felt  the  charm  of  tower, 
roof,  windows,  and  turrets  appearing  above 
broken  lines  of  house-roofs. 

A longish  connexion  with  human  history  can 
be  laid  claim  to  by  the  castle  mound,  if  the 
British  (pre-Roman)  origin  of  the  earthworks 
ought  not  to  be  doubted  ; and  considerable  size 
is  only  expressed  in  other  words  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  population  was  near  upon  30,000. 
For  the  purpose  of  architectural  notes  it  is 
rarely  customary  to  pay  anybody,  after  1720, 
the  compliment  of  acknowledging  his  existence, 
or  it  might  be  prophesied  that  the  new  census 
will  find  more  than  three  times  that  number 
in  the  city,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
excfept  as  a matter  of  mapping,  to  explain  why 
a larger  number  still  should  not  be  reckoned  in 
making  up  a gross  total.  The  old  civic  and 
domestic  work  helps  to  give  one  an  interest  in  the 
oity  which  churches  alone  could  not  rouse.  The 
outside  of  the  Guildhall  has  met  with  evil  fate  ; 
its  southern  flank  and  the  eastern  turret  show  a 
very  different  touch,  from  that  which  disposed  so 
happily  the  main  portion  of  the  eastern  front ; 
but  when  the  old  chamber  inside  is  reached,  it 
is  possible  to  forget  the  ills  outside,  and  to  view 
with  special  satisfaction  this  almost  unaltered 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century, — of  good  propor- 
tion and  general  expression,  and  marked  by 
much  neatness  and  completeness  of  design.  The 
oarved  panellings,  and  many  of  the  animals 
which  staud  on  the  little  pedestals,  are  very 
clever  in  idea  and  execution.  This  interior  does 
not  miss  the  praise  which  is  its  due.  The  less 
remarked  but  very  interesting  work  at  Charing- 
cross, — a little  later  in  date,  a rare  thing  in  its 
way, — conserves  also  the  memory  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ; as  do  the  buildings  in  back  yards  out 
of  Surry-street.  The  good  trees  growing  in  the 
grounds  of  the  large  houses  adjoining,  and  over- 
shadowing these  combinations  of  dormers  and 
bracketed  upper  stories,  tiled  roofs,  plaster  and 
brick, — combinations  prepared  for  painters  by 
time  and  nature ; — the  surroundings  of  them 
altogether  gently  suggest  that  the  day  of  doom 
is  at  hand,  and  that  the  west  side  of  Surry- 
street  will  resemble  Portland-place  through  all 
its  length,  and  not  tolerate  longer  these  (1570) 
poor  relations.  The  long  lines  of  King-street 
and  of  spacious  Ber-street  show  dormers,  and 
timber  and  plaster,  and  Bhow  also  how  the 
seventeenth  century  glided  into  the  eighteenth 
while  this  district  was  being  moulded  into  the 
shape  it  now  wears.  Colegate-street,  “over  the 
water,”  affords  in  well-designed  square-win- 
dowed houses,  with  handsome  doorways,  further 
evidences  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury comfortableness,  and  of  the  tendency  of 
things  now-a-days,  when  new  warehouses  are 
supplanting  the  old  houses,  and  when  the  old 
houses  are  being  altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
Gresham-street  of  Norwich. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Norwich,  although  she 
is  already  the  subject  of  a very  considerable 
mass  of  literature,  might  resent  such  slight 
notes  anent  her  features  and  aspects  if  some 
touch  of  apology  should  not  be  introduced, — 
before  casting  a glance  along  the  centuries  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth,  and  picking  out 


notable  works,  as  would  become  a disciple  who 
had  “ eat  in  his  corner,”  and  learnt  humbly  from 
Mr.  John  Horner,  of  Mells,  that  there  is  much 
art  in  reaching  what  is  best  and  choicest,  and 
that  it  is  well  not  to  leave  virtae  without  praise. 

The  prosperity  of  the  later  centuries  led  to 
the  clearing  away  of  a good  deal  of  earlier 
work, — no  doubt  very  meritorious, — which,  if 
there  had  not  been  money  enough  and  to  spare, 
in  the  country  of  cloth  and  worsted,  throughout 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  might 
have  remained  forour  delectation  to-day.  Of  Nor- 
man the  cathedral  and  the  castle  supply  no  stint, 
and  there  are  fragments  elsewhere.  The  naves 
of  the  cathedral,  of  Wymondham,  and  Binham, 
are  linked  together  in  one’s  imagination, — the 
treatment  of  the  triforium  and  its  relation  to  the 
ground-story  being  similar  in  each  case.  These 
naves  met  with  diverse  fates,— Wymondham  is 
crowned  by  Perpendicular  clearstories  and 
covered  with  one  of  the  noblest  timber  roofs  ever 
designed.  The  nave  at  Norwich  was  covered  by 
Bishop  Lehart  with  stone  vaulting  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  wall-ribs  starting 
at  the  level  of  the  lowest  caps,  thus  striking 
away  part  of  its  size  from  the  Norman  church. 
Binham  was  less  fortunate  than  Wymondham, 
although  that, — so  far  as  the  ground-story  is 
concerned, — is  sufficiently  unhappy  at  present, 
the  shafts  being  either  cut  away  or  buried  in 
masses  of  accretion.  At  Binham,  the  aisles 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  plan,  and  clear- 
stories, triforia,  and  ground  stories  were  all 


walled  in ; some  windows  in  the  ground-story 
affording  the  main  lighting.  Of  the  Transitional 
period,  the  antiquary  with  a bulimy  for  examples 
of  that  most  interesting  period  of  our  art, — 
the  period  which  Mr.  Sharpe  loved  with  such 
entire  devotion, — must  fain  be  content  with 
mere  morsels,  Buch  as  the  south  doorway  of  the 
south  aisle  at  Dereham,  and  the  remains  of  the 
arcade  not  so  long  ago  running  along  the  Lower 
Close  at  Norwich, — now  reduced  to  a column  or 
two,  but  of  much  beauty,  and  brought  to  a red 
hue  apparently  by  tho  action  of  fire  on  the 
stone.  In  the  recent  fire  at  Wells-by-the-Sea, 
the  vestry  doorway, — about  the  best  thing  in 
the  church, — gained  a peculiar  red  hue  without 
being  substantially  injured.  The  beautiful, 
not-dissimilar  colour  of  the  very  grand  fifteenth- 
century  Morley  monument  on  the  north  of 
Hingham  chancel  suggests  a similar  origin,  and 
might,  indeed,  justify  an  attempt  to  produce 
the  colour  artificially  by  the  use  of  some  mode- 
rate flame.  To  work  in  the  manner  of  Ho-ti 
and  Bo-bo  would  be  too  desperate  an  expedient, 

with  the  sight  of  Wells  in  memory, — where 
all  the  woodwork  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
nave  walls  so  shattered  that  complete  rebuilding 
has  been  resorted  to.  The  uncomely  mouldings 
of  badly  - designed  Perpendicular  are  being 
reproduced, — under  compulsion, — by  the  archi- 
tect, in  every  detail.  The  north  transept  at 
Bromholm  Priory,  an  elegant  design  externally 
and  internally,  was  really  the  most  important 
work  of  Transitional  date  which  came  under 
notice, — work  which  has  stood  well  for  700 
years,  and  is  clean  and  sharp  in  detail, — not- 
withstanding  that  the  usage  of  it  has  not  been 
too  tender.  Some  protection  for  the  tops  of 
these  walls,  some  reduction  of  the  strong  growths 
about  the  remains  generally,  would  be  well ; — 
and  a devotion  of  them  all  to  mere  existence 
apart  from  farmers’  needs,  might  be  urged  upon 
Lord  Kimberley,  who  owns  them.  The  great 
gateway  has  a clever  Late  arch,  with  fliut 
flushwork  in  the  spandrels, — of  course,  a rarity 
in  its  way.  Nor  is  Early  English  work  plentiful. 
A.  country  which  holds  West  Walton,  even  in  a 
corner  of  the  Marshland,  and  a couple  of  mileB 
from  the  border,  must  always  stand  its  ground 
and  the  detail  at  Binham  is  beyond  cavil, — the 
lower  stage  of  the  west  front  being  perfect, — 
except  that  there  is  no  wall-space  in  it,— as 
indeed  there  is  none  anywhere  in  the  facade. 
The  refectory  at  Walsingham  might  well  be 
joined  with  West  Walton  and  Binham ; but 
among  the  parish  churches  in  this  part  of  the 
country  Early  English  work  is  as  rare  as 
Transitional. 

Great  Ellingham  would  be  worth  remark  any- 
where, as  an  example  of  pure  Decorated  work 
from  end  to  end,  and  as  an  example  of  vigorous 
whitewashing  of  stone  and  wood  work, — and 
Hingham  and  Old  Walsingham  would  make  up 
a very  good  series,  running  well  on  in  the  style. 
The  Walsingham  windows, — capital  examples  of 
flowing  tracery, — are  not  the  only  parts  of  that 
sadly-neglected  structure  which  fix  it  firmly  in 
the  memory ; the  arcades  and  tower  arch  are  of 
fine  bold  design,  also  Curvilinear ; and  the  church 


contains  a most  handsome  array  of  rotting, 
mouldy,  and  dirty  Perpendicular  oak  work, 
showing  fertility  and  power  in  design,  and  a 
very  noteworthy  capacity  of  execution.  Wot- 
stead,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  towers,— in 
general  mass,  in  staging,  in  the  proportion  and 
detail  of  its  openings,  in  the  treatment  of  its 
buttresses,  is  Decorated,  as  the  gentle  reader 
knows  well  from  his  Brandon  ; and  there  are 
other  portions  of  the  church  which  belong  to 
the . time  of  ohange  when  tracery  bars  were 
beginning  to  stiffen  into  vertical  lines.  The 
wonderful  modern  angle  pinnacles  which,  from 
near  and  far,  do  their  best  to  destroy  the  outline 
of  the  tower,  should  be  hauled  off  their  posts 
forthwith,  and  their  too  liberal  bulk  reduced  to 
comely  proportions.  The  tower-top  should 
be  sought  for  a look-out  over  the  well-cultivated 
and  well-wooded  district  through  which  the  Ant 
creeps,  and  towards  the  region  of  the  Broads 
where  the  Bure  loiters  so  lazily  on  his  course. 
The  little  roadside  chapel  of  Houghton-in-the- 
Dale  would  take  its  place  near  the  Transition. 
Its  blocked-up  doorway,  covered  with  auction 
bills,  a mullion  of  tbe  three-light  window 
missing,  and  all  the  signs  of  rude  patching 
against  wind  and  weather,  hardly  prepare  one’s 
mind  for  Murray’s  careful  mention  of  “ a richly- 
groined  roof,  lately  restored.”  A rough  floor, 
thrust  in  half-way  up  the  walls,  and  a sight  of 
the  sky  through  displaced  tiles  on  the  battered 
timbers  of  tbe  old  roof,  suggest  satirical  purpose 
in,  or  revelation  from  dreamland  to,  that  pains- 
taking writer. 

When  what  Mr.  Raskin  called  bo  pleasantly 
(in  the  “ Seven  Lamps,” — but  that  was  over  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago, — perhaps  he  has  reformed 
since  then)  “our  dete&table  Perpendicular”  is 
reached  the  difficulty  is  not  to  find  exam,lep, 
but  to  pick  out  a few  churches  from  the  crowd. 
Cawstou,  Salle,  and  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft  prevent 
anybody  from  feeling  doubtful  about  the  first 
three  of  them  ; a second  three  might  bo 
harder  to  pick  out.  These  have  fine  dimen- 
sions, and  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  them, — 
no  missing  or  uncompleted  part  externally  or 
internally.  This  renders  it  unnecessary  to  look 
at  once  at  the  details,  as  so  frequently  happens 
where  accident  or  mutilation  has  put  unity,  and 
the  appearance  of  rounded  completeness,  out  of 
the  question.  Sustained  dignity  at  St.  Peter’s, 
spacious  plan  and  varied  outlines  at  Salle,  are 
the  first  strong  impressions,  derived  from  look- 
ing round  these  churches, — not  in  a critical,  but 
a purely  receptive  spirit ; — which  is,  after  all, 
the  right  way  of  getting  at  the  result,— how- 
ever necessary  it  may  be  to  take  thereafter  a 
different  course  in  order  to  penetrate  the 
mystery,  and  know  the  means  by  which  the 
result  has  been  attained.  At  Cawston,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  splendid  nave  roof  is  a 
little  beyond  its  surroundings, — the  majestic 
hammer-beam  construction, — notable  for  its  tier 
of  winged  angels  standing  on  tbe  ends  of  the 
much- projected  beams, — would  justify  a more 
virile  and  a richer  substructure.  As,  however, 
there  are  things  about  plans,  continuous  clear- 
stories, towers  and  their  terminations,  two-story 
porches  and  vestries,  flint  walling  and  flush  work, 
roofs  of  all  sorts,  from  tie-beamed  to  hammer- 
beamed  (most  of  them  in  the  “ detestable  ’ 
style),  which  have  good  right  to  be  noted,  the 
faot  of  the  Cawston  roof  being  “ a feature  ” may’ 
pass  with  a caution.  Of  the  chancel  and  tower 
screens,  fonts  and  font-covers,  stalls,  benches, 
and  desks,  brasses,  lecterns,  and  other  metal 
work,  and  the  decorative  painting,  it  would  also 
not  be  difficult  to  make  recital ; for  notwithstand- 
ing the  conscientious  exertions  of  Dowsing  in 
Norfolk,  a perfectly  clean  sweep  was  not  made  of 
all  the  “scandalous”  work  out  of  the  churches, 
and  the  worthy  William  Dowsing  would  have 
been  shocked  at  the  “ angels  and  cherubims,” 
the  pictures  and  the  covers  of  fonts  which,  if 
his  active  mind  and  hand  had  wrought  reforma- 
tion thereabouts  would  have  been  “ taken  down.” 

In  a well-known  book  catalogue  our  old  friend 
“ Dowsing  (William)  of  Hull,”  and  of  “ The 
Timber  Merchant’s  and  Builder’s  Companion,” 
is  thus  localised  in  order  that  he  may  be  clearly 
marked  off  as  a different  person  from  the 
“ William  Dowsing  (of  Stratford),”  who,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  keeping  a diary,  has  already 
won  the  affectionate  esteem  of  four  or  five 
generations  of  his  countrymen. 

East  Barsham,  without  Renaissance  feeling, 
and  Snoring,  a very  similar  work,  with  the 
slightest  touch  of  it,  might  stand  for  examples 
of  good  Tudor ; and  the  remarkable  structure  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  altar,  at 
Wymondham,  should  be  compared  with  the 
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tomb  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  of  St. 
George’s,  Colegate,  whioh  may  have  been  worked 
by  the  same  workmen,  who  may  have  been 
Italian  workmen  employed  at  Ely  (or  else- 
where), as  Mr.  Petit  suggested.  The  cenotaph, 
now  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  at  Blickling,  a 
work  of  the  later  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  much  exquisite  detail  in  it,  might  form  a 
third  example  in  this  rare  class.  The  Paston 
monument  at  North  Walsham,  the  Suckling 
(father  and  mother  of  the  poet)  monuments  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  Norwich,  the  Sidney  monument 
at  New  Walsingham,  are  all  three  fair  bits  of 
Stuart  work,— the  Suckling  monument  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic ; but  they  are  trifles  when 
measured  with  Blickling.  The  north,  eaat, 
and  entrance  sides  of  the  moated,  red-brick 
house  look, — barringthe  clock-tower,— -as  if  they 
had  Buffered  no  important  changes  since  their 
completion  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  bold  modelling  of  the 
facades,  especially  of  the  east  front,  strong 
projections,  well-marked  horizontal  lines,  many 
gables,  much  pieroing  of  wall  surface,  neu- 
tralised by  the  unpierced  walls  in  the  ogee- 
capped  angle  towers, — these  are  some  of  the  fea- 
tures which,  with  others  without  and  within, 
supply  the  examples  we  are  seeking  for,— exam- 
ples of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  our 
art  in  different  times,  and  by  widely  different 
minds,  but  the  principles  themselves  un- 
changed amid  all  changes  of  detail, — unchanged 
though  the  resulting  expression  may  vary  from 
severity,  or  even  sternness,  to  the  air  of  lettered 
ease,  of  smiling  content,  which  makes  Blickling 
so  suitable  to  finish  off  with, — so  pleasant  a 
thing  to  see  and  to  remember. 


THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION  OP  1880. 

Now  that  the  fetes  by  which  Belgium  has 
commemorated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her 
independence  from  Dutch  rule  are  over,  the 
flags  being  pulled  down,  the  triumphal  arches 
demolished,  and  the  pretty  garlands  and  wreaths 
ruthlessly  torn  down,  Brussels  is  returning  to 
its  familiar  aspect  of  sober  industrious  gaiety, 
and  the  visitors  who  still  crowd  the  city  at  last 
have  time  to  devote  their  attention  more 
specially  to  the  Exhibition,  and  the  marvels  it 
contains, — marvels  truly,  for  in  this  small 
country  have  been  exercised,  as  they  still  are, 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  and  most  re- 
fined of  the  great  industries  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  there  is  gathered  together  in  this 
Exhibition  as  complete  a collection  of  these  in- 
dustries as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  A purely 
national  exhibition,  it  forms  thus  a marked  con- 
trast both  in  completeness  and  in  unity,  with 
the  large  and  cumbersome  world’s  shows  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  within  the 
last  generation. 

The  Exhibition  buildings  occupy  the  site  of 
the  old  Champ  de  Mars,  a dreary  sandy  waste 
some  distance  from  the  city,  and  which  those 
who  know  Brussels  will  recollect  rarely  to  have 
visited  except  on  the  occasion  of  a review  or  the 
annual  races ; here  the  Exhibition  has  been 
skilfully  laid  out,  and  surrounded  with  a belt  of 
greenery  and  artificial  water.  Needless  to  de- 
scribe the  excellent  plan  of  the  Exhibition,  to 
which  a notice  has  already  been  devoted  in  these 
pages,  together  with  a view  of  the  section  occu- 
pied by  the  Art  Industries  of  the  past  and  one  of 
the  central  portico.*  This  pavilion  is  situated 
on  the  left  of  that  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Industrial  Arts,  on  the  right  of  which  lies  the 
pavilion  of  the  modern  art  industries,  and  behind 
all  this  stretches  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  machinery  in  motion  and  the 
general  agglomeration  of  industries  which 
always  form  so  important  a feature  in  modern 
exhibitions. 

For  the  first  time,  the  industrious  little  king- 
dom of  Belgium,  with  a population  which  barely 
surpasses  that  of  our  own  gigantic  metropolis, 
shows  to  the  world  in  a really  complete  manner 
the  true  character  of  the  modern  national  in- 
dustries which  have  succeeded  to  the  busy 
activity  of  its  past  commercial  fame.  Unlike 
Italy,  whose  Middle-age  and  Renaissance  history 
and  commercial  development  close  for  it  the 
period  of  its  prosperity,  in  Belgium  the  glowing 
traditions  of  the  past  are  still  alive,  and  promise 
a brilliant  future.  Side  by  side  may  be  seen 
here  the  productions  of  its  artists  and  its  work- 
men in  the  days  gone  by  and  in  the  present; 
and  few  countries,  if  any,  can  stand  this  com- 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  77 7. 


parison  so  satisfactorily  as  Belgium.  If  it  has 
not  now  the  equals  of  the  great  artists  who  have 
enriched  with  their  names  the  golden  book  of 
the  history  of  art,  she  has  more  than  one  honest 
workman  whose  name  merits  to  be  placed  along- 
side of  that  too  long  list  of  unknown,  un- 
appreciated labourers  who  toiled  so  sturdily  to 
buildup  the  edifioe  of  our  modern  civilisation 
and  its  thousand  traditions  dead  and  living. 

A peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive  fea- 
ture of  this  exhibition  is  the  essentially  national 
character  of  the  whole  show,  a feature  carried 
out  as  far  as  possible  in  the  exhibits  which  fill 
the  large  section  devoted  to  the  Retrospective 
Industrial  Arts.  In  this  pavilion,  to  which  we 
will  first  devote  our  attention,  has  been  gathered 
together  such  a collection  of  national  productions 
as  probably  no  other  country,  save  Italy, — that 
still  unexhausted  though  so  well  worked  mine  of 
artistic  marvels, — could  hope  to  show  to  the 
world.  Bewildering  in  the  richness,  the  rarity, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  number  of  the  exhibits 
that  fill  the  nave  and  the  side  aisles  of  this 
position,  it  is  calculated  somewhat  to  daunt 
one’s  descriptive  powers  to  mention  even  a 
tithe  of  what  meets  the  eye  in  a rapid  walk 
through  this  section.  More  lengthy  inspection 
reveals  a still  larger  number  of  treasures,  the 
enumeration,  of  the  more  important  of  which 
would  suffice  to  fill  more  space  than  is  at  our 
disposal. 

Prom  the  opening  years  of  the  Christian  era 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  whole 
history  of  industrial  art  may  be  traced  with  ease ; 
for  Belgium,  let  it  be  remembered,  entered  early 
into  the  field  of  artistic  production;  and  through- 
out the  numerous  vicissitudes  that  this  interest- 
ing corner  of  Europe, — so  constantly  the  battle- 
field of  rival  nations  that  it  has  not  unj  ustly  been 
termed  “ the  cock-pit  of  Europe,” — has  passed, 
this  early  precedence  has  stamped  indelibly 
with  a special  character  the  art  productions  of 
Belgium,  and  this  character  the  excellent  means 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  their  modern 
system  of  industrial  and  art  education  promises 
still  to  favour. 

With  all  these  treasures,  to  be  counted 
literally  by  thousands,  gathered  around  us,  one 
is  lost  in  amazement  at  the  consciousness  of  the 
many  thousand  others  that  exist  no  longer,  that 
are  scattered  over  the  world,  that  are  reposing 
in  the  various  museums  throughout  the  country 
or  in  the  hands  of  other  private  collectors  than 
those  who  have  helped  so  liberally  to  form  this 
Exhibition  ; but  it  is  not  alone  these  that  have 
come  forward, — the  churches  and  religious 
establishments,  the  various  arch  ecological 
societies  of  Belgium,  and  the  corporations  and 
educational  establishments,  have  all  aided. 
Those  who  remember  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
of  1857,  to  which  the  various  colleges  and  cor- 
porations contributed  so  generously  their  trea- 
sures, will  have  some  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  collection  which  the  Pavilion  of  Retro- 
spective Art  shows  to  the  public. 

It  was  a happy  idea  this,  the  religious  com- 
munities and  the  corporations  coming  forward  to 
make  known  the  artistic  glory  of  the  country  ; 
for  it  remains  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  excep- 
tional interest  and  splendour  of  the  Belgian  art 
industries  of  the  past,  the  patronage  afforded  by 
the  Church,  and  especially  by  the  corporations,  to 
the  famous  artists,  and  less  known,  but  no  less 
artistic,  workmen  who  found  in  the  Court,  the 
cloister,  and  the  town-hall  that  encouragement 
without  which  could  never  have  been  produced 
the  marvels  that  time  has  transmitted  so 
jealously  to  our  care. 

The  wonderful  productions  of  the  Flemish 
looms  that  in  the  past  were  prized  so  highly 
are  displayed  here  in  a gorgeous  collection  of 
tapestry  of  every  style  and  period.  Nearly  two 
hundred  important  pieces  ornament,  in  their 
decorative,  sober  brilliancy  and  speaking  sug- 
gestiveness, the  walls  and  rooms  of  the  Retro- 
spective Art  Section,  each  piece  a history  in 
itself,  and  which  might  afford  matter  for  columns 
of  instructive  inquiry.  These  products  of  the 
Flemish  looms  stand,  of  course,  foremost  among 
the  great  art-industries  of  Belgium. 

Among  the  tapestries,  those  lent  by  the 
King  of  Spain  possess  a special  interest,  not 
alone  for  their  beauty,  but  for  the  historical 
associations  with  which  they  are  connected. 
These  royal  treasures,  five  in  Dumber,  woven  in 
silk  and  gold  from  cartoons  in  the  school  of 
Roger  van  der  Weyden,  were,  tradition  states, 
purchased  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
aunt  of  Charles  V.,  Marguerite  of  Austria,  from 
Pierre  de  Pannemacker,  the  renowned  tapestry- 
weaver,  and  often  must  the  worthy  Princess 


have  visited  the  old  workman’s  home  at  Brussels,  , 
in  the  Craenstraet,  to  watch  the  slow  but  cer- 
tain progress  of  the  work  on  the  loom,  as  one 
by  one  the  numberless  figures  which  tell  each 
its  Biblical  tale,  were  created  under  the  hand 
of  the  skilful  weaver.  Well  may  these  pieces  of 
tapestry  be  preserved  and  regarded  at  Madrid 
as  the  pearl  of  the  Spanish  treasury.  Time  has 
respected  their  beauty  and  toned  them  with  a 
loving  hand  which  has  enhanced  their  brilliant 
sobriety.  But,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  other 
marvels  of  the  Brussels  and  Flemish  looms,  even 
these  “ pearls  ” lose  a portion  of  their  interest, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  so  many  other  works 
of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies, not  alone  contributed  by  Belgium,  but  by 
foreign  collections,  among  which  let  us  not 
forget  to  mention  the  numerous  loans  on  the 
part  of  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  J.  Savile 
Lumley,*  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 

— authorities  who,  in  addition  to  several  choice 
specimens  of  tapestry,  have  filled  a whole  room 
with  well-chosen  objects  made  in,  or  relating  to, 
the  Low  Countries. 

Here,  in  lines,  hang  tapestry  after  tapestry, 

— tapestries  by  Karel  van  Mander,  tapestries  i 
by  Jan  Raes,  the  younger ; tapestries  by  Jan  de  ■ 
Koipper,  by  Maro  de  Vas,  by  the  Leyniers,  of 
Brussels,  by  De  Pannemacker,  Yan  Leefdael,  , 
by  Van  den  Hecke,  from  their  now  silent  . 
looms  in  the  old  Rue  Haute  ; by  Yan  der  Borght,  , 
by  Christoffel  de  Roveere,  from  designs  by 
Raffaello,  by  Rubens,  by  Teniers,  and  many 
other  artists;  from  the  busy  workshops  of  : 
Brussels,  of  Arras,  of  Tournai,  of  Ypres,  of  : 
Antwerp,  of  Oudenarde,  of  Ghent,  of  Bruges,  of  : 
St.  Trond,  and  Eoghien ; subjects  religious  j 
historical,  mythological,  allegorical,  and  sym-  • 
bolic,  in  haute-lisse  and  basse-lisse, f suggestive  ) 
of  leDgthy  description,  and  worthy  the  closest  ; 
attention.  Each  of  the  184-  tapestries  exhibited  l 
is  a history  in  itself, — an  open  book  for  all  to  ) 
read, — telling  of  morality,  of  patience,  of  honest  t 
work,  of  past  maners,  past  costume,  and  past  t 
traditions.  Belgium  is  the  land  of  tapestry,  and  1 
here  are  Bhown  some  of  the  marvels  of  her  r 
world-famed  looms,  closed  only  in  the  last  cen-  - 
tury,  when  fashion,  with  its  inexorable  laws,  , 
ceased  to  demand,  for  decorative  purposes,  the  2 
suggestive  aid  of  tapestry.  The  last  of  the  Yan  i 
der  Borghts  died  in  1794,  and  with  him  is  closed  1 
the  history  of  the  honest  artisans  who  bore  so  : 
high  the  reputation  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  i 
art,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a few  people  of  I 
taste,  as  can  be  seen  here,  promises  to  be  re-  • 
vived,  but  never  can  we  hope  to  see  again  pro-  • 
duced  such  splendours  as  those  of  the  busy  looms  = 
in  the  days  gone  by. 

But  thousands  literally  of  other  treasures  • 
await  a mention,  though  collective  mention  alone  2 
can  be  accorded  them.  Wonders  of  the  patient  t 
embroiderer’s  lovely  art,  pictures  painted  with  a 
the  needle,  as  the  Classics  termed  embroidery, — 
works  produced  in  days  before  the  art  had  be-  • 
come  a trade ; gorgeous  chasubles  and  religious  s 
vestments  thick  with  gold  thread  and  delicate  2 
coloured  silks,  brilliant  as  the  pages  of  an  : 
illuminated  missal,  but  toned  down  by  age;  ; 
brought  forth  from  the  safe-keeping  of  genera- 
tions in  the  silent  sacristies  of  the  cathedrals  £ 
and  the  churches  for  which,  four  and  five  cen- 
turies ago,  they  were  designed  and  executed  so  : 
lovingly  by  patient  fingers  and  the  minute  point  1 
of  the  needle. 

Specimens  of  the  metal-worker’s  art  by  thou- 
sands, in  gold,  in  silver,  in  iron,  in  pewter,  in  : 
copper,  and  in  brass,  executed  for  the  princely  5 
corporations  which  ruled  Belgium  in  the  past ; 
vast  hanaps  and  loving-cups,  goblets  innumer- 
able, and  solid  candlesticks,  which  decorated  so  t 
effectively  their  monumental  “dressers”  and  : 
sideboards,  and  their  solid  banqueting-tables,  1 
too  stout  to  groan  even  under  the  weight  of 
viands  and  of  plate  crowded  on  their  generous  f 
expanse;  maces,  badges  of  office,  “collars”  and  1 
every  species  of  insignia  worn  by  the  officials  i 
and  servants  on  state  occasions ; — all  are  shown  1 
here  in  profusion,  from  many  a famous  city  of  > 
the  Low  Countries,  whose  history  stands  noted  1 
in  the  great  struggles  which  Motley  has  : 
described  so  glowingly. 

Such  is  the  wealth  and  completeness  of  the  t 
show  that  it  is  possible  with  care  to  examine  1 
each  branch  of  industry  that  was  exercised  in  the  1 
industrious  provinces  of  this  little  country. 

Particularly  in  the  metal-worker’s  art  the  ' 


* Whose  “Teniers”  tapestries  are  similar  to  the  splen-  r 
did  series  owned  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  which  adorn 
his  drawing-room  at  Bedgbury. 

t S eeBuilder,  1876.  Exhibition,  Union  Centrale,  haute 
and  basae  lisae  described. 
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Belgians  have  shown  that  they  take  a very  high 
place.  What  the  treasuries  of  the  cathedrals  and 
churchesof  Europeoweto  the  Flemish  goldsmiths 
is  incalculable,  and  rich  and  rare  are  the 
specimens  contributed  here  by  the  cathedral 
churches  for  which  so  many  centuries  ago  these 
works  were  produced.  Shelf  after  shelf  exhibits 
chalices  of  the  choicest  kind,  fashioned  with  a 
depth  of  religious  faith  that  betokens  strangely 
the  difference  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the 
workmen  of  the  past  and  of  the  present ; such 
work  as  that  of  Brother  Hugo,  exquisite  in  that 
delicacy  and  beauty  so  peouliar  to  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  century.  More  than  one 
work  by  that  perfect  artist  is  here  exhibited ; 
particularly  two  reliquaries,  parcel  - gilt  and 
enamelled,  and  a choicer  treasure  still,  the  cover 
of  an  evangelary,  gorgeous  in  its  glow  of  finely, 
wrought  metal  and  niello,  and  scarcely  less  pre- 
cious stones,  among  which,  as  usual,  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  more  than  one  production  of  pagan 
art.  What  other  treasures  are  exhibited  in  the 
shape  of  croziers,  pyxes,  reliquaries,  shrines, 
crosses,  monstrances,  diptyohs,  triptychs,  epis- 
copal rings,  “ baiaers  de  paix,”  holy-water  pots, 
altar-bells  and  candlesticks,  lanterns,  basins, 
&c.,  may  be  more  easily  collectively  mentioned 
than  described  as  they  each  and  all  merit. 
From  the  earliest  and  choicest  periods  down  to 
the  more  familiar  Renaissance  there  are  to  be 
seen  here  specimens  of  the  religious  metal- 
worker’s art,  contributed  by  numerous  collectors, 
and  not  a few  of  the  recent  gems  from  the 
cathedrals  and  monastic  establishments  for 
which  they  were  designed.  The  ohisellers  of 
Flanders  merit,  indeed,  the  reputation  they  long 
have  borne  not  alone  as  artists,  but  as  honest 
workmen. 

In  a more  homely  branch  of  the  metal- 
worker’s art,  the  superiority  of  the  Flemish 
casters  and  chisellers  in  brass  and  copper  is 
even  more  widely  known ; and  to  what  varied 
uses  this  effective  art  was  carried  may  be  judged 
by  the  very  large  number  of  specimens  of 
this  work  that  may  be  seen  here.  Baptismal 
fonts,  altar-railings,  lecterns, — a number  of 
these  latter  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
forming  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  chief  aisle 
of  the  Exhibition, — lamps,  chandeliers,  chafing- 
dishes,  couvres  feu,  or  ourfews,  mortars,  for 
domestic  and  chemical  uses,  and  of  which  there 
are  here  several  hundred  choice  specimens  of  all 
sizes,  and  raffraichissoirs,  those  very  character- 
istic wine-coolers  that  in  the  Flemish  feasting- 
pictures  of  the  seventeenth  century  form  so 
conspicuous  a feature  in  the  foreground,  and 
which  we  see  used,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
in  Hogarth’s  drinking  scene  at  the  Rose  tavern. 
This  work  has  received,  from  the  industrious 
town  the  head.quarters  of  the  industry,  Dinant, 
on  the  Meuse, — one  of  Turner’s  sketches  shows 
us  a charming  view  of  the  old  place  with 
Yauban’s  fortifications  on  the  heights  above, — 
the  name,  familiar  to  all  collectors  of  “Dinan- 
deries,”  signifying  objeots  in  brass  or  copper, 
cast  or  punched  with  the  hammer  (repoussd). 
How  old  this  interesting  branch  of  trade  is 
may  be  jadged  from  the  faot  that  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  there 
nowremain  fewobjeots  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  destruction  of  the 
industrial  rival  of  Dinant,  the  town  of  Bouvignes, 
gave  a fresh  impetus  to  an  essentially  useful 
branch  of  trade;  work  produced  before  this 
period  is  known  to  exist,  and  the  names  of 
more  than  one  skilful  artisan  are  now  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  that  oblivion  that  has 
overtaken  too  many  of  the  art-workers  of  the 
past. 

Nor  is  Belgium  behind  other  countries  in  the 
production  of  objeots  in  pewter,  a base  metal 
which  the  work  of  the  Renaissance  artists  has 
made  almost  worth  its  weight  in  gold  ; and 
numerous  are  the  delioate  ewers  and  plates, 
corporation  cups,  and  cast  and  chiselled  plaques 
that  are  exhibited  here,  and  which  complets 
n beauty  the  exquisite  work  produced  con- 
temporaneously in  France  by  Francois  Briot, 
with  whom  Gaspar  Enderlein  may  be  fairly 
compared. 

What  noble  metal-workers  the  Flemings  of 
the  past  were  is  admirably  shown  in  this  Exhi- 
bition, and  almost  countless  are  the  specimens 
of  the  productions  of  the  united  aid  of  the  anvil 
and  the  file, — a useful,  but  dangerous  tool  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful  workman  does  so 
much  injury, — confined  not  to  the  coarse  objects 
familiar  in  other  countries,  but  to  the  most  deli- 
cate usages  of  refined  existence ; exquisite  little 
boxes,  locks,  keys,  hinges,  knockers,  fire-dogs, 
fire-plates,  weather-cocks,  railings,  and  what  not, 


in  which  last  somewhat  vague  category  may  be 
mentioned  a frame  for  a Venetian  mirror  ; here 
it  is  not  alone  the  wonderful  foliage  and  flowers 
and  scrolls  which  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  have  left  to  surprise  us,  but  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  century 
work,  far  bolder,  freer,  and  nobler  in  design,  and 
more  deserving  the  imitative  or  rather  emulative 
admiration  of  the  modern  workman  than  what 
the  French  and  English  at  present  too  of  ten  take 
as  models.  As  we  shall  see,  in  considering  the 
modern  industrial  art  section,  the  Belgians  have 
not  yet  lost  the  Becrets  of  the  metal-workers’ 
art. 

As  wood-carvers  the  Flemings  have  long  borne 
a high  reputation,  which  is  well  enforced  by  the 
collection  of  works  exhibited  here.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  Bee  the  wonderful  minuteness  of 
the  altar-screens,  with  their  numerous  figures 
so  carefully  costumed,  which  the  carvers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  produced ; 
the  statues,  the  crucifixes,  the  credence-tables, 
the  rood  - screens,  the  “ dressers,”  cabinets, 
coffers,  trunks,  tables,  seats,  and  innumerable 
other  pieces  of  civil  and  religious  furniture, 
small  architectural  marvels,  which,  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  were  un- 
tiringly produced  in  every  town  throughout 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  This,  again,  is  a branch 
of  industry  which  is  still  far  from  being  extinct 
in  Belgium. 

As  for  the  Belgian  sculptors,  with  whom  the 
wood-oarvers  were  so  closely  connected,  their 
names  stand  written  in  golden  letters  on  the 
scroll  of  the  history  of  art,  in  which  they  have 
taken  so  conspicuous  a place.  To  enumerate 
their  names  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  at 
present  at  our  disposal ; but  by  the  thoughtful 
foresight  of  the  Government,  a superb  collection 
of  photographs  of  all  these  great  works  of  Bel- 
gian sculptors  scattered  over  Europe  is  shown 
in  a series  of  turning  cases,  while  full-sized  casts 
of  some  of  the  more  famous  serve  to  effectively 
adorn  the  central  aisle  of  the  pavilion,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  conspicuously,  more  than 
50  ft.  in  the  air,  the  tabernacle  of  Lean.  A 
puzzle  of  superposed  niches  and  statuettes,  it  is 
one  of  those  marvellous  works  of  the  Renaissance 
whioh,  in  the  midst  of  their  apparent  confusion 
and  prodigality  of  ornament,  still  preserve  the 
character  of  grandeur  which  so  frequently  will 
be  found  to  be  wanting  when  the  same  effect  iB 
sought  in  more  modern  work.  Truly  Cornelius 
de  Vriendt, — the  brother  of  the  better-known 
painter,  Frans  Floris, — surpassed  himself  in  this 
beautiful  tabernacle,  which  the  Government 
have  done  well  to  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
Retrospective  Art  Seotion ; but  recognition  has 
been  long  in  coming  to  the  worthy  Cornelius.  A 
generation  ago,  if  we  mistake  not,  tee  name  of 
the  artist  of  this  wonderful  tabernacle  was  un- 
known, and  local  antiquaries  attributed  the 
work  to  some  Italian  artist. 

Together  with  this  superb  monument  there 
are  a number  of  other  casts;  but  none,  unfor- 
tunately, catalogued  or  labelled,  a fault,  by  the 
way,  to  be  found  with  very  much  that  is  exposed 
here.  In  the  Retrospective  Art  Section  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  objects  has 
been  as  yet  catalogued,  while  none  are  labelled  ; 
and  without  a catalogue  even  the  experienced 
expert  resembles  not  a little  the  competent  cap- 
tain at  sea  without  chart,  sextant,  or  chrono- 
meter. He  may,  by  the  aid  of  his  log  and  com- 
pass, steer  his  way  to  land,  but  only  under 
severe  disadvantages.  Why  Bhould  it  not  be 
obligatory  that  owners  should  label  every 
object  they  lend  to  exhibitions  ? They  would  then 
take  upon  themselves  entirely  that  responsibility 
which  the  authorities  are  always  so  careful  to 
have  transferred  from  their  shoulders,  the  public 
would  gain  immensely,  and  let  it  be  remarked 
that  the  sale  of  the  catalogues  would  not  suffer, 
as  such  catalogues  as  these  are  purchased  quite 
as  much  as  books  for  future  reference  as  vade. 
mecums  during  the  exhibition.  The  want  of  a 
complete  catalogue  a few  weeks  before  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  is  an  inexcusable  omission. 

This  want  in  the  case  of  such  objeots  as  casts 
of  well-known  monuments  is,  of  course,  with 
the  initiated,  but  little  felt,  and  it  is  easy  to 
recognise  such  familiar  works  as  the  “ Cheminee 
du  Franc”  at  Bruges,  the  altar-screen  of 
Hceckeodover,  and  such  superb  works  as  the 
tombs  of  Charles  the  Rash  and  Marie  of  Bur- 
gundy from  the  church  of  Notro  Dame  at  Bruges, 
or  the  stalls  at  Vilvorde,  with  several  others 
equally  famous,  here  to  be  seen  ; but  among  the 
smaller  objects  the  absence  of  catalogue  or 
label  is  deplorable,  the  more  so  as,  in  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  the  objects  exhibited,  no 


rigorous  order  has  been  observed.  All  is  well 
arranged,  it  is  true,  but  not  with  that  metho- 
dical exactness  that  makes  the  museum  of  the 
Porte  de  Halle  one  of  the  gems  of  Brussels, 
a perfect  encyclopedia  of  the  art  of  the  past. 
The  general  effect  is  certainly  admirable,  the 
tapestries  lining  the  upper  walls  of  the  central 
aisle,  itself  occupied  by  the  furniture  and  larger 
exhibits,  and  in  the  central  portion  of  which 
stands  a pavilion,  where  is  shown  as  choice  a 
collection  of  lace  as  perhaps,  since  the  South 
Kensington  Exhibition  of  a few  years  ago,  has 
ever  been  gathered  together.  It  would  require, 
indeed,  the  learning  of  a Mrs.  Bury  Palliser 
to  guide  one’s  way,  unaided  as  one  is  by  cata- 
logue or  label,  through  the  cases  of  Point  de 
Flandres,  of  Alenijon,  “ point  ” from  Lille,  from 
Brussels,  from  Dinant,  from  Bruges,  from 
Mechlin,  from  Antwerp,  and  all  the  other 
“points”  for  which  Flanders  and  Brabant  are 
so  famed,  and  with  whioh  our  own  floniton  or 
Bedfordshire,  Lyme  Regis  or  Devonshire,  lace, 
some  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  seen  here, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  compete  in  beauty.  All 
the  laces  are  here, — Italian  guipure,  lace  from 
Valenciennes,  from  Paris,  from  Venice,  from 
Holland,  from  Spain,  from  Zame,  from  Sweden, 
and  from  many  a quiet  hive  of  industry  which 
the  uninitiated  wot  not  of.  The  oases  con- 
taining a collection  of  embroidery,  which  are  in 
this  same  lace  pavilion,  are  even  more  bewilder- 
ing in  their  beauty ; while  the  various  other 
cases,  containing  a priceless  number  of  knick- 
knacks,  snuff-boxes,  watches,  chains,  charms, 
brooches,  &c.,  all  aid  in  transporting  the  spec- 
tator back,  in  illusion,  to  the  strange  days  in 
whioh  all  this  refined  beauty  was  produced, 
and  in  use  contemporaneously  with  a style  of 
existence  from  which  even  the  poorest  of  the 
present  day  would  revolt. 

Flanking  the  principal  aisle  of  the  Retrospec- 
tive Art  Pavilion  are  the  side-aisles,  from  which 
branch  out  a number  of  recesses, — Bide-chapels, 
to  continue  the  figure, — in  each  of  which  the 
cases  contain  the  smaller  objects  and  choice 
collections ; musical  instruments,  continued  by  a 
still  choicer  collection  of  national  pottery,  porce- 
lain, and  faience  from  Brassels,  from  Tervaeren, 
from  Bruges,  and  from  Antwerp,  and  of  which 
so  little  as  yet  is  known ; an  interesting  gather- 
ing of  costumes,  chiefly,  however,  of  the  last 
century  ; a collection  of  specimens  of  “ Gr&s  de 
Flandres,”  and  the  various  other  exhibits  to 
which  we  have  already  devoted  a collective 
notice,  but  among  which  we  have  neglected 
several  features. 

Foremost  among  these  comes  the  enameller’a 
art,  whioh  is  here,  perhaps,  as  riohly  represented 
as  it  has  ever  been  before.  From  the  early 
days  when  the  artists  and  the  workmen  still 
came  from  the  East  and  Byzantium,  through 
the  times  when  the  art  is  purely  national, 
down  to  its  decadence,  the  choioe  art  of  the 
enameller  can  be  traoed.  Among  the  other  as 
yet  unmentioned  art-industries,  let  us  not  forget 
the  glass,  the  productions  in  which  might  easily 
be,  as  they  have  often  been,  confounded  with 
the  finest  works  of  Murano,  and  the  existence 
of  the  manufacture  of  which  in  Belgium  was,  till 
within  a short  time  since,  entirely  unknown. 
As  for  the  stained  glass,  this  hurried  mention 
must  suffice. 

But  not  here  does  the  simple  enumera- 
tion stop.  The  numismatist  will  find  a be- 
wildering collection  of  coins  from  all  the  towns 
of  Belgium,  tokens,  and  medals,  among  which 
the  work  of  Jonghelinok,  of  Uonrad  Bloc,  of 
Varin,of  Duvivier,  and  the  Rottiers  show  how  high 
Belgium  has  stood  in  this  noble  branoh  of  art, 
the  tradition  of  whioh  she  keeps  alive  in  the 
work  of  the  Wieners.  A rare  collection  of 
several  hundred  fans  range  their  butterfly-like 
coloured  wings  in  a serious  of  oases  that  would 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  sternest  puritan, 
as  it  would  the  cupidity  of  the  most  honest 
dealer  to  see  the  choice  collection  of  silver 
plate,  so  much  of  which  is  in  the  purest  “ Queen 
Anne  ” style,  and  worth  a trifle  more  than  the 
regulation  4s.  6d.  an  ounce. 

The  bibliophile  has  his  eyes  and  mind  feasted 
with  a collection  of  the  ohoicest  printed  books 
whioh  Belgium  has  produced  since  the  learned 
philologist  Thierri  Martens,  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus and  of  More,  published  at  Alost,  in  1473, — 
that  is,  about  thirty  years  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  — his  Speculum  Conversions  ; while 
among  the  MSS.  will  be  found  some  of  the 
rarest  monuments  of  the  caligraphist’s  and  the 
illuminator’s  delicate  art,  in  whiob  Belgium,  in 
the  days  that  preceded  printing,  excelled.  The 
libraries  of  the  kingdom  have  been  laid  heavily 
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under  requisition,  and  the  collection  of  MSS.  is 
one  of  the  moat  complete, — as  a national  collec- 
tion that  has  perhaps  ever  been  made.  Here 
from  a Bheet  of  parchment,  twelve  hundred 
years  old,— portion,  doubtless,  of  an  evangel 
written  by  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  in 
the  country,  or  one  of  the  first  Christians  in  the 
north  of  Gaul,— down  to  the  last  expiring  efforts 
of  the  illuminator’s  art,  which  died  a slow  death, 
through  the  various  periods  of  its  existence, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  it  most  ex- 
celled, whether  in  the  Dark  Ages,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  the  Renaissance,  can  be  traced  the 
whole  history  of  the  manuscript  which  led  the 
way  bo  nobly  to  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
painting  and  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
opened  thus  the  great  era  of  modern  history  and 
modern  art. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE  LAW  OF  LIGHT 
AND  AIR. 

In  commenting  the  other  day  on  the  case  of 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  v.  Kino,  which, 
as  our  readers  may  remember,  was  a case  of 
much  importance  in  regard  to  this  question,  we 
observed  that  perhaps  no  subject  was  so  prolific 
of  litigation  as  this.  That  within  a short  time 
of  our  remarks  on  the  decision  in  The  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  v.  Kino  we  should  again 
have  to  touch  on  another  important  case  shows 
once  more  how  fruitful  this  subject  is  of  law- 
suits, and  how  carefully  those  who  are  interested 
in  it  should  take  note  of  the  importaut  decisions 
which  from  time  to  time  are  given  in  the  courts 
of  law.  The  name  of  the  case,  which  again 
throws  more  light  on  the  law  of  light  and  air,  is 
that  of  Fowler  v.  Walker  (49  Law  Journal, 
Chancery  Division,  p.  598),  and  is  a decision  of 
Vice- Chancellor  Bacon. 

We  suppose  we  may  fairly  assume  that  our 
readers  are  aware  that  when  an  ancient  light  is 
proved  to  have  existed  the  opening  a new 
window  or  the  enlargement  of  an  old  one  in  the 
wall  of  the  house  does  not  take  away  the  right 
to  the  light  which  has  been  gained  by  grant  or 
prescription.  In  other  words,  the  right  to  the 
entry  of  light  into  a window  of  a certain  size  is 
not  lost  by  that  window  being  enlarged.  That 
is  a proposition  which  was  once  and  for  all 
settled  by  the  case  of  Aynsley  v.  Glover  (44 
Law  Journal  Reports,  Chancery,  p.  523)  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  or  the  Lords  Justices  as 
they  were  then  termed,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1875.  Taking  this  basis  as  settled,  we  now 
come  to  an  important  practical  point  which  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  decision,  and  that 
is  that  when  a new  building  is  erected  upon  the 
site  of  that  which  contained  the  anoient  lights, 
the  position  of  those  lights  must  be  proved  in  the 
most  clear  and  undoubted  manner  before  a 
court  of  law  will  give  any  relief  to  a man  who 
claims  the  right  to  have  such  lights.  This  is,  in 
effect,  the  result  of  the  case  of  Fowler  v.  Walker, 
one  whioh,  we  think,  may  fairly  be  considered  of 
much  use  in  showing  that  nothing  less  than 
clear  evidence  of  position  can  assist  a person 
who  wishes  to  restrain  another  from  building  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  injuring  ancient  lights 
which  are  incorporated  in  a new  building.  At 
the  present  day,  too,  the  simple  point  is  one  of 
perhaps  unusual  importance,  because  not  only 
in  London,  but  in  all  our  large  provincial  towns, 
old  buildings  are  being  continually  replaced  by 
new  ones.  For  years  to  come  this  change  of 
structure  is  certain  to  continue. 

By  describing  very  shortly  the  facts  of  the 
present  case,  the  example  will  be  most  notice- 
able  and  useful. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  buildings  of 
the  plaintiff  were  warehouses  and  offices  in 
Liverpool,  and  that  prior  to  1868  the  site  of 
these  premises  was  occupied  by  three  cot- 
tages, about  25  ft.  high,  each  cottage  having 
three  stories,  each  story  having  one  small 
window,  which  was  admitted  to  be  an  ancient 
light.  Various  improvements  went  on  near 
these  premises,  until  the  defendants  came  to 
pulling  down  some  old  buildings  close  to  the 
site  of  the  plaintiffs’  warehouses  and  building 
thereon  a new  structure,  the  erection  of  which 
the  plaintiffs  claimed  to  restrain.  The  alle- 
gation of  the  plaintiffs  in  support  of  their  claim 
was  that  their  new  windows  were  in  part  co- 
incidental with  the  old  windows  in  the  cottages. 
This,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  basis  which 
we  have  assumed,  was  a perfectly  good  claim, 
if,  and  if  only,  it  was  shown  by  clear  evidence 
that  the  position  of  the  ancient  lights  remained 
intact.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  plaintiffs  sup- 
ported their  contention, — a part  of  the  subject 
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of  great  practical  importance,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said.  According  to  a plan  prepared  by  a 
surveyor,  it  appeared  that  the  new  windows 
contained  parts  of  the  old  windows.  The  plan, 
however,  was  only  made  from  the  recollection 
of  the  surveyor  who  superintended  the  pulling- 
down  of  the  cottages  and  the  erection  of  the 
new  buildings  in  1868,  and  from  such  infor- 
mation as  he  could  get  from  persons  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  place.  This  evidence  was 
somewhat  roughly  dealt  with  iu  the  judgment; 
for,  said  the  Vice-Chancellor,  “ the  surveyor  and 
architect  who  pulled  down  the  house  and  built 
a new  one  says  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  it 
(the  ancient  light),  except  a vague  recollection  ; 
but  he  has  invented  a drawing,  describing  the 
position  of  the  fa9ade  as  it  now  stands,  and  he 
has  described  the  particular  position  of  the 
windows  which  ho  saye  were  there;  and  his 
reason  for  saying  that  is,  that  he  has  collected 
the  information  from  persons  who  could  tell  him 
where  they  were.”  Then  the  judge  goes  on  to 
comment  on  the  other  evidence  in  words  which 
are  perhaps  best  transcribed  literatim  et  verba- 
tim from  the  jadgment,  as  they  are  not  wholly 
without  humour.  “ The  other  evidence  upon 
the  subject  is  that  of  three  old  women  who  were 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  cottages,  one 
or  two  of  whom  had  made  waistcoats  or  prac- 
tised as  a seamstress,  and  ono  of  whom  said 
that  there  was  light  enough  in  the  windows  as 
they  existed  to  enable  her  to  make  waistcoats 
or  sew  something  else.  That  is  the  way  this 
case  is  brought  forward,  and  that  is  what  I 
have  to  deal  with,  and  I am  without  a particle  of 
evidence  as  to  the  position  of  those  windows.” 
Then  he  proceeds  to  say  that  he  cannot  rely  on 
the  imaginary  plan,  and  that  the  evidence  of 
the  three  old  women  was  quite  insufficient. 

Therefore  the  rule  may  be  deduced  from  this 
judgment  that  the  position  and  the  existence  of 
ancient  lights  in  a former  building  must  be 
proved  by  evidence  of  the  clearest  kind.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  the  right  claimed  in  this  present 
case  actually  existed,  it  was  a hardship  on  the 
olaimant  that  he  did  not  obtain  the  relief  which 
he  sought.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  if  persons  actually  possess  valuable  rights, 
they  should  take  care  in  any  change  of  structure 
to  keep  something  of  a memorial  of  their  exist- 
ence. As  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  pertinently 
remarked,  “ What  reason,  I have  asked  myself 
several  times,  could  induce  the  plaintiffs  when 
they  acquired  the  site  upon  which  those  cottages 
stood,  and  had  in  contemplation  the  building  of 
a very  large  structure  in  place  of  them,  not  to 
preserve  evidence  of  this  moBt  important  fact  ? 
Why  did  they  not  take  some  means  of  pre- 
serving them  p”  The  moral  to  be  drawn  further 
from  these  remarks  of  the  judge,  as  well  as  from 
the  facts  of  the  case,  plainly  is,  that  when  abuilding 
in  which  are  ancient  lights  is  demolished,  plans 
and  views  of  it  should  be  made  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  these  lights  is  clearly  apparent.  Then  it  is 
possible  to  place  the  windows  of  the  new  build- 
ing so  that  they  can  without  any  doubt  at  all 
take  the  place  of  the  old  lights.  And  if  litiga- 
tion should  unfortunately  ocour  in  reference  to 
the  new  structure,  the  architect  and  his  plan  of 
the  old  building  can  show  the  position  of  the 
former  lights,  which  can,  of  course,  be  com- 
pared with  the  new  structure.  In  fact,  the 
surveyor  in  the  present  instance  locked  the  door 
after  the  horse  was  stolen,  as  the  saying  goes  ; 
for,  if  instead  of  making  a drawing  some  years 
after  the  cottages  were  pulled  down,  and  in  view 
of  the  approaching  trial,  he  had  made  a plan 
when  the  cottages  were  demolished,  it  might 
have  had  a very  material  effect  on  the  trial. 
This  case  of  Fowler  v.  Walker  should,  therefore, 
be  laid  to  heart  by  every  architect  and  surveyor 
in  the  kingdom. 


The  Proposed  New  Bridge  at  Battersea. 

The  question  of  the  most  suitable  site  for  the 
new  bridge  which  is  to  replace  the  present  dilapi- 
dated structure  at  Battersea  is  being  discussed 
by  the  local  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  It  is  believed  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  at  present  intends  to  recommend  the 
erection  of  the  new  bridge  by  the  side  of  the  old 
one,  and  to  take  down  some  forty  houses  on  the 
Surrey  Bide  to  open  up  an  approach ; but  the 
Battersea  Commercial  Club  (representing  the 
tradesmen  and  ratepayers  of  Old  Battersea)  has 
resolved  upon  memoralising  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  favour  of  a site  higher  np  the 
river,  in  a line  with  Cremorne  on  one  side  and 
with  Battersea-square  on  the  other.  A new 
steam-boat  pier  is  about  to  be  erected  here  at 
this  point  in  the  river. 
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ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES  IN  ART. 

Startling  as  it  is  to  be  told  of  a newly 
remarked,  or  a neglected  faculty,  a serious  study 
of  which  “ is  one  of  the  many  pressing  deside- 
rata in  the  new  science  of  education,”  the 
remark  comes  from  a source  which  deserves  at 
least  respectful  attention.  There  are  few 
writers  or  thinkers  who  have  attempted  more 
systematically  to  carry  the  methods  of  exact 
science  beyond  the  limits  of  that  which  is 
commonly  known  than  Mr.  Francis  Galton.  If 
it  be  said  that  such  matters  as  “ Statistics  of 
mental  imagery,”  or  “ visualised  numbers,”  or 
“ psyohometric  experiments,”  are  matters  that 
come  rather  within  the  domain  of  fancy  than 
within  that  of  fact,  it  must  be  replied  that  it  is 
on  the  fringe  or  border-land  of  solid  fact  that 
the  chief  advance  of  human  knowledge  is  to  be 
anticipated.  The  engineer  who,  by  imparting 
a judicious  direction  to  the  known  action  of 
flood  and  river  drainage,  wins  a new  province 
from  the  sea,  may  be  said  to  be  always  paddling 
iu  marshes.  But  swampy  and  subject  to  con- 
stant overflow  as  was  the  area  of  his  labours 
when  he  commenced  them,  he  has  handed  it 
over  to  the  farmer,  as  arable  land,  at  their  close. 
Hence  the  fact  that  a writer  has  been  the  first  to 
treat  what  was  regarded  as  shadowy  and  vague 
with  a method  yielding  precise  results  must 
make  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pioneers  of  the  maroh  of  knowledge. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  new  observations 
submitted  by  Mr.  Galton  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, and  referred  to,  rather  than  stated,  in  the 
September  number  of  a monthly  magazine,  with 
all  the  distinctness  that  we  could  wish,  in  the 
absence  of  any  account  of  the  questions  put, 
the  replies  collected,  or  the  general  basis  ef 
facts,  on  the  collection  of  which  the  writer  relies. 
With  much  that  Mr.  Galton  remarks  we  fully 
concur.  And  if  we  fail  to  do  so  with  the  paper 
as  a whole,  it  may  probably  be  due  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  introduced  it  to  the  world  in  the 
ephemeral  condition  fitted  for  the  pages  of  a 
magazine,  instead  of  in  that  more  serious  literary 
form  which  its  importance  may  prove  to 
deserve. 

The  subject  of  which  the  paper  treats  is  the 
mode  in  which  some  persons  “ perceive  past 
scenes  with  a distinctness  and  an  appearance  of 
reality  that  differ  little  from  actual  vision.” 
But  connected  with  this  faculty  or  habit  (whioh 
alone  is  of  great  interest  to  observers)  is  men- 
tioned  something  very  different.  “Others,” 
says  Mr.  Galton,  “ have  a complete  mastery 
over  these  mental  images.  They  can  call  up  the 
figure  of  a friend,  and  make  it  sit  on  a chair  or 
stand  up  at  will ; they  can  make  it  turn  round 
and  attitudinise  in  any  way,  as  by  mounting  it 
on  a bycicle  or  compelling  it  to  perform  gym- 
nastic feats  on  a trapeze.”  And  yet,  a little 
further  on,  we  are  told,  “ It  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  a powerful  exercise  of  the  will  can 
vivify  a faint  image.”  A little  further  con- 
sideration will  probably  explain  statements 
which  at  the  first  blush  are  thus  contradictory. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  phenomena  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Galton  are  of  two,  or  rather  of  three, 
distinct  genera,  however  elosely  they  may  be 
allied.  The  first,  as  to  which  alone  the  paper 
at  its  outset  proposed  to  treat,  are  acts  of  the 
memory.  This  faculty  is  of  especial  service  to 
the  artist.  We  see  the  outcome  in  art  by  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  type  to  represent 
the  same  idea.  Thus  one  modern  artist  whom 
we  might  name  appears  to  have  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  certain  animal  forms  in 
museums.  Whenever  these  animals  occur  in  his 
compositions  they  seem  to  be  stuffed.  Other 
animals,  probably  first  known  by  him  as  alive, 
display  all  the  variety  proper  to  life  and  motion. 

This  power  of  memory  is  not  confined  to  the 
sight.  It  appertains  to  every  sense.  In  pro- 
portion a8  one  or  other  sense  is  more  fully 
developed,  its  memory  will  be  more  vivid.  And 
early  impressions,  especially  those  of  childhood, 
will  generally  be  most  vivid.  This  is  naturally 
to  be  expected,  first  because  of  the  greater  im- 
possibility  of  the  sensorium  in  youth  ; secondly 
because  of  the  comparatively  few  impressions 
produced  in  earlier  years  ; thirdly,  because  of 
the  repeated  strengthening  of  the  particular 
memories  by  repeated  recalls  to  the  attention. 
No  doubt  this  vividness  of  memory,  whioh 
differs  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  different 
persons,  is  susceptible  of  culture.  No  doubt, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  usual  course  of 
education,  and  also  the  advance  of  life,  apart 
froce  special  oducation,  tend  to  dim  the  force  of 
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the  impression.  And  especially  when  aids  to 
memory,  such  as  writing  or  drawing,  are  used, 
the  hold  of  the  mind  on  the  past  is  relaxed,  and 
forgetfulness  ensues. 

It  is  thus  quite  intelligible  how  it  is  the  case 
that  in  savage  life,  or  among  uncultivated  people, 
the  vivid  presentation  of  the  memory,  whether 
of  form,  of  colour,  of  sound,  of  sequence,  or 
of  any  other  phenomenal  relation,  may  have  a 
reality  which,  to  the  ordinarily  taught  member 
of  a highly-civilised  community,  is  almost  in- 
conceivable. 

Quite  different  from  this  faculty  of  memory 
are  “ tho  visions  and  hallucinations  that  flash 
into  view  without  any  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  conscious  thought.”  On  this  branch 
of  the  question  Mr.  Galton  defers  remark.  It  is 
one,  however,  of  perhaps  even  more  direct 
interest  to  the  artist  than  the  power  to  recall 
pictures  of  the  past,  from  which  it  is  totally 
distinct.  As  far  as  our  own  acquaintance  with 
this  faculty  goes,  its  action  is  capricious  and 
unacoountable.  Excepting  in  early  childhood, 
its  most  vivid  occurrence  (as  far  as  our  testi- 
mony bears  us  out)  is  when  the  body  is  just 
sinking  into  sleep.  Quiet  and  composed,  and 
yet,  as  one  would  say,  broad  awake,  the 
recipient  of  these  visions  is  only  made  aware 
that  sleep  is  at  hand  by  the  opening  of  the  theatre 
of  the  imagination.  Landscapes,  faces,  figures, 
groups,  never  before  seen  or  imagined,  then  pass 
before  the  perception  with  the  reality  of  objec- 
tive vision.  This  subject  has  been  but  little 
studied,  but  in  the  study  there  appears  to  us  to 
lie  the  clue  to  discoveries  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance. 

Distinct,  again,  from  this  fleeting  and  uncon- 
scious vision,  is  the  rare  power  of  calling  up 
visions  at  will.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter 
is  a more  advanced,  or  perhaps  a cultivated, 
form  of  the  former  faculty.  But  the  command 
is  more  or  less  imperfect.  Tho  most  remark- 
able instance  of  the  possession  of  such  a power 
of  which  we  have  any  account  is  that  of  the 
painter  Blake.  He  saw  things  invisible  to 
other  eyes.  To  him  an  angel  on  a tree  was  as 
visible  as  the  tree  itself.  How  far  he  was  the 
master  and  how  far  the  servant  of  this  imagi- 
native vision  we  are  unaware.  The  power  of 
compelling  visions  of  this  nature  is  akin  to  that 
possessed  by  some  persons  of  recalling  or  con- 
tinuing a dream.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  these 
phenomena  are  so  akin  to  those  of  true  dream- 
ing, that  tho  terra  “ waking  dreams  ” is  very 
properly  applied  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imagi- 
native faculty,  from  which  Mr.  Galton  expects 
so  much,  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  possible. 
But  we  hold  that,  to  any  marked  extent,  it  is 
only  possible  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
faculty  of  the  mind.  If  we  take  the  case  of  a 
well-developed  and  healthy  child,  there  is  a 
certain  unknown  maximum  of  power  to 
which  it  is  possible  that,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  that  child  might 
attain  in  body  and  mind.  But  the  conditions 
can  never  be  altogether  the  most  favourable. 
The  education  will  never,  in  thelpresent  state 
of  the  world,  be  perfectly  and  evenly  balanced. 
The  more  vigorous  faculties  will  naturally  grow 
at  the  expense  of  the  less  vigorous.  And  if 
Bpecial  attention  be  given  to  the  education  of 
one,  it  will  probably  be  effected  at  more  than 
a compensatory  starving  of  others.  Thus  a 
careful  and  studied  development  of  the  “ visual- 
ising faculties  ” would  be  likely  to  tend  to  what 
is  called  wool-gathering. 

In  the  method  of  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran, 
for  the  education  of  the  picturesque,  or  rather 
of  the  pictorial  memory,  cited  by  Mr.  Galton, 
we  think  this  danger  is  avoided.  The  method 
of  the  teacher  is  that  of  strengthening  the 
perceptive  power,  and  thus  implicitly  strengthen- 
ing the  memory.  He  teaches  his  pupils  how 
to  observe,  and  then  repeats  the  observation 
till  the  image  is  photographed  on  the  brain.  It 
may  be  the  case  that  what  Mr.  Galton  calls  the 
muscular  memory  comes  in  aid,  but  that  ip,  to 
our  view,  a minor  consideration.  If  a pupil  is 
made  to  define  in  the  air  the  outline  of  a figure, 
by  bringing  the  point  of  the  pencil,  at  a given 
Btretch  of  arm,  along  the  outline  as  Been  by  one 
eye — the  other  being  closed — he  will  have  a 
more  distinct  conception  of  the  figure  than  if  he 
has  not  thus  successively  noted  each  detail.  If 
this  operation  be  repeated,  his  conception  of  the 
figure  will  become  more  accurate  and  more 
vivid.  So,  more  or  less,  will  be  his  memory.  If 
this  process  be  repeated  from  several  points  of 
view,  a stereoscopic  conception  will  be  formed, 
and  a stereoscopio  image  will  be  presented  to 


his  imagination.  The  education  of  the  memory 
is  here  not  directly  attempted,  but  will  be  a 
necessary  result  of  the  education  of  the  per- 
ceptive attention. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Galton  will  give  the  world 
the  benefit  of  his  observations  and  deductions 
therefrom  in  a complete  and  permanent  form. 
Without  attempting  now  to  offer  any  opinion  on 
the  long-vexed  question  of  distinct  faculties  of 
the  mind  (as  contrasted  with  distinct  operations 
of  the  whole  mind)  we  think  that  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  fact  that  the 
strength  of  memory  in  any  particular  person 
is  proportioned  to  the  power  and  exercise  of 
attention.  When  one  person  has  a memory  for 
form  and  another  for  colour,  the  first  sees  the 
forms  and  the  second  the  colours  more  distinctly 
than  the  other,  either  because  such  is  the  natural 
bent  and  balance  of  his  unconscious  observation, 
or  beoause  he  takes  more  pleasure  in  one  order 
of  phenomena  than  in  the  other.  For  cultivating 
the  visual  memory,  the  first  thing,  then,  is  to 
cultivate  the  power  of  perception,  and  this  is  to 
be  done  by  some  such  methods  as  that  of  M.  de 
Boisbaudran.  The  second  rule  we  take  to  be 
not  to  commit  the  sketch  to  paper.  It  is  true 
that  the  act  of  sketching  may  be  a fresh  exer- 
cise of  the  perception.  But  we  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  memory  relaxes  her  hold  from  the 
moment  that  the  mind  is  aware  of  the  com- 
mittal of  observation  to  record. 


THE  GEE  AT  HOSPITAL,  MADRID. 

CHURRIGUERESQUE  ARCHITECTURE. 

An  enthusiastic  young  student  (long  may  his 
enthusiasm  last,  for  it  will  lighten  and  brighten 
while  it  endures)  who  expresses  his  obligations 
to  the  Builder  in  language  so  fresh  and  un- 
guarded that  it  is  quite  delightful,  asks  us  to 
tell  him  what  Churrigueresque  Architecture  is. 
As  a rule  we  do  not  answer  questions  that  may 
at  once  be  replied  to  by  turning  to  a book. 
And,  in  this  case,  if  the  ardent  querist  had  con- 
sulted Ford’s  “ Handbook  of  Spain,”  part  ii.,  or 
taken  down  the  ever-useful  Fergusson,  and 
looked  at  hiR  chapter  on  Spanish  architecture,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  “ History,”  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  on  this  particular  point  would 
at  once  have  been  appeased.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  ready  for  use  a view  of  a 
very  well-known  building  in  Madrid,  which  is  an 
example  of  this  awkwardly-called  style,  the 
facade  of  the  San  Fernando  Hospital,  and  this 
we  publish  in  our  present  issue.  We  have,  in 
recent  volumes,  given  illustrations  of  some  of 
tho  splendid  Medimval  buildings  which  are  to  be 
found  in  little-visited  Spain, — illustrations  which 
appear  to  have  afforded  infinite  pleasure  to,  at 
any  rate,  a section  of  our  readers,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  see  what  shape 
architecture  took  in  that  country  when 
the  Renaissance  ran  wild.  The  earlier 
works  of  this  period  were  for  the  most 
part  cold  and  academic,  but  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  reaction  took  place,  and  the 
utmost  extravagance  in  design  was  indulged  in. 
From  the  name  of  the  chief  architect  of  the 
period, — some  call  him  the  chief  culprit, — these 
works  fell  under  the  title  “ Churrigueresque,” 
and  may  be  said  to  be  included  between  the 
years  1650  and  1750.  The  architect  of  the 
facade  we  have  illustrated  was,  we  believe, 
Pedro  Ribera  (about  1726),  who  did  many 
extravagant  things,  but  few  more  so  than  this. 
Still,  it  has  its  teachings. 


Workmen’s  Diseases. — As  a set-off  against 
the  wealth  which  the  sheep  brings  us  with  its 
golden  fleecb  and  golden  hoof,  must  be  placed  a 
mysterious  disease  which  but  a short  time  ago 
v/as  unknown  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Capital  and  Labour  says, — “ It  is  called  the 
* woolsorter’s  disease  ’ ; and  the  germs  of  the 
disease  are  believed  to  be  contained  in  the  un- 
washed foreign  wool  which  arrives  in  this 
country  the  colour  of  ink,  and,  for  reasons  partly 
to  be  explained  and  partly  inexplicable,  as 
poisonous  as  the  growing  Upas  tree.  The  wool- 
sorter  goes  to  his  work  at  the  warehouse,  be  it 
in  Bradford,  Leeds,  or  elsewhere  ; he  sorts  his 
wool,  and  the  next,  perhaps,  that  is  heard  of 
him  is  that  he  is  dead,  struck  down  by  this  mys- 
terious stealthy  disease If  masters  and 

men  confront  the  new  and  subtle  destroyer  with 
the  determination  to  conquer,  the  arch-enemy 
in  this  his  latest  form  will  be  ‘ laid,'  as  many  a 
pestilence  of  greater  magnitude  has  been  ‘ laid  ’ 
by  means  of  prompt,  calm,  and  sensible  action.” 


CONCERNING  SOUTHWELL  MINSTER. 

We  ^printed  a communication  the  other  day 
(p.  215,  ante)  in  relation  to  the  excursion  of  the 
Archeological  Institute  to  Southwell  Minster, 
now  ip  course  of  partial  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  Some  further 
remarks  on  the  building,  and  what  is  being  done 
in  it,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers. 

Southwell  is  a great  name  among  lovers  of 
English  Medimval  architecture,  yet  there  are 
perhaps  a good  many  still  who  know  the  place 
only  by  illustrations,  which  are  not  very  many 
or  very  good.  Southwell  is  one  of  those 
troublesome  places  which  is  on  a small  branch 
line,  and  can  only  be  got  at  by  local  trains. 
Certain  details  of  the  Early  English  foliage  work 
have  been  popularised  by’drawings  and  photo- 
graphs,— the  foliage  decoration  in  the  external 
arch  of  the  chapter-house  door,  for  example  ; and 
hence  many  persons  thinkof  Southwell  habitually 
as  a churcb  characterised  especially  by  rich 
decoration.  It  is  so  in  one  or  two  portions, 
exceptionally  so,  but  the  first  view  of  the 
Minster  is  the  view  of  a grand,  solid,  bare 
Romanesque  nave  and  Norman  tower.  Wo 
apply  the  term  Romanesque  to  the  nave,  since 
it  presents,  more  than  is  often  the  case  in 
English  work,  characteristics  common  to  Roman- 
esque architecture  of  a certain  period  all  over 
Europe,  and  there  is  a very  German  look  about 
the  exterior,  suggestive  of  the  early  churches  of 
the  Rhine  land,  in  the  straight  lines  of  the 
western  towers,  the  flatness  of  the  buttresses, 
and  the  plain  circular  windows  of  the  clear- 
story. This  German  appearance  would  pro- 
bably have  been  still  more  marked  when  the 
western  towers  had  their  square  slated  spires, 
which  have  been  wanting  for  fifty  years  or  so, 
and  are  now  being  replaced  by  the  restoring 
architect.  This  foreign  relationship  of  the 
architecture  is  traceable,  as  we  shall  see,  in  one 
or  two  other  points,  in  so  marked  a manner  that 
one  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  the 
history  of  the  building  furnished  records  of  any 
specially  foreign  influence  presiding  over  its 
inauguration  and  construction  ; but  documentary 
evidence  in  regard  to  Southwell  is,  we  believe, 
of  the  slightest. 

The  west  front  of  Southwell,  theu,  is  a per- 
fectly simple,  flatly-treated  front,  with  a Norman 
doorway,  of  the  usual  character  of  decoration, 
and  of  no  very  great  richness  or  elaboration,  in 
the  centre,  and  rising  into  two  nearly  similar 
square  towers.  One  slight  point  of  dissimi- 
larity in  the  detail  of  the  towers  is,  however,  of 
interest.  The  northern  tower  has,  about  two- 
tbirds  of  its  height,  the  form  of  decorative  wall 
arcade  so  common  in  rather  advanced  Norman 
work,  formed  with  round  arches  intersecting 
one  another.  The  arcade  in  the  Bame  position 
on  the  other  tower  has  a pointed  aroade  of 
exactly  the  same  design  in  other  respects,  the 
intersecting  portion  of  the  arches  being  omitted. 
This  looks  really  like  giving  some  countenance 
to  the  old  and,  as  we  most  of  us  now  think, 
exploded  idea  that  the  pointed  arch  arose  from 
the  intersection  of  round  arches.  That  it  did 
so  in  this  instance  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but 
this  merely  ornamental  use  of  it  does  not  invali- 
date the  conclusions  as  to  its  structural  origin 
when  used  on  a large  scale  and  as  part  of  the 
construction  of  a building.  The  original 
masonry  of  the  tower  finishes  with  an  over- 
sailing corbel  cornice,  as  does  also  tho  centre 
tower,  and  from  these  cornices  sprang  originally 
the  lines  of  the  timber  spire  of  the  west  towers. 
The  centre  tower,  we  have  little  doubt,  was 
originally  roofed  with  a somewhat  similar  square 
timber  Bpire,  of  much  lower  pitch,  a pyramidal 
roof  rather  than  a spire.  In  all  the  three 
towers  the  later  parapets  and  pinnacles  have 
been  built  flush  with  the  main  wall-face,  or 
nearly  so,  leaving  the  corbel-table  projecting 
idly  from  the  wall,  where  it,  of  course,  looks 
particularly  bad  in  the  angle  view.  The  angle 
turrets  of  the  west  towers,  of  which  those  on 
the  north-west  tower  were  still  standing  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  are  at  first  sight  rather  a 
puzzle.  The  spires  were  standing  (a  second 
edition  of  them  probably)  early  in  this  century, 
so  that  the  pinnacles  could  only  have  been  added 
in  recent  times,  but  they  are  quite  unlike  any- 
thing that  we  are  accustomed  to  find  built  at 
that  time.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  centre  tower,  the  roof  of  which 
had  gone  long  before,  and  which  was  furbished 
up  with  pinnacles  apparently  of  late  Elizabethan 
or  Jacobean  date,  two  of  them  bad  imitations 
of  Gothic,  two  of  them  very  like  Elizabethan 
chimneys.  When  the  western  spires  wen^,  the  w«  st 
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towers  were  finished  to  match  the  centre  one,  with 
similar  debased  Gothic  and  ohimney-pot  termi- 
nations. Thes*-,  which  are  of  little  historical 
and  no  architectural  value,  being  imitations  of 
imitations,  are  being  removed,  and  the  new 
spires  will  spring  from  their  proper  footing  on 
the  corbel-table.  Of  the  propriety  of  thus  re- 
placing the  spires  we  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
The  front  iB  incomplete  without  them,  and  they 
have  been  in  existence  nearly  within  the  me- 
mory of  living  men  [they  are  shown  in  a view 
in  Dickenson’s  “Southwell,”  1819],  so  that  to 
replace  them  is,  in  fact,  merely  to  repair  a 
catastrophe,  and  to  substitute  a fitting  archi- 
tectural termination  to  the  towers  in  place  of  a 
piece  of  egregious  bungling,  for  the  present 
finish  of  the  cowers  is  no  better  than  that. 
The  framework  of  the  southern  spire  is  in  its 
place  now.  As  it  appears,  from  something  that 
was  said  at  the  visit  of  the  Archaaological 
Institute,  that  question  has  been  made  as  to 
the  towers  being  safe  for  the  weight  of  the 
spires,  we  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  “ weak 
brethren,”  that  any  fear  on  that  point  is 
absurd : the  towers  would  carry  twice  the 
weight  with  safety.  As  a question  of  appear- 
ance, however,  we  did  not  like  the  way  in 
which  it  was  apparently  proposed  to  bring 
down  the  spire  on  the  corbel-table,  with  a cant 
outwards  at  the  foot;  a completely  straight 
line  from  the  eaves  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  architecture. 

The  stern  character  of  the  architecture  is 
continued  round  the  exterior  of  the  nave  and 
transepts ; the  fronts  of  the  transepts  have  an 
almost  barbaric  appearance  with  the  large  rude 
cable-moulds  to  the  windows,  and  the  incised 
ornament  of  zigzags  and  small  circles  filling 
up  the  heads  of  the  low-pitched  gables ; and 
the  change  iB  the  more  remarkable  from  this 
rude  architecture  to  the  beautiful  Early  English 
work  of  the  eastern  transept  chapels  and  the 
choir,  and  the  rather  later  and  richer  work  of 
the  ohapter-house.  The  ohapels  were  a re- 
building of  the  usual  eastern  apsidal  chapels 
of  the  Norman  ohuroh,  parts  of  the  Norman 
work  of  the  original  opening  into  the  chapel 
from  the  transept  being  preserved  in  the  interior 
wall.  In  the  south  trausept  the  chapels  have 
been  removed  without  rebuilding,  and  in  the 
north  transept  the  communication  with  the 
church  is  cut  off,  and  the  former  chapel  is  now 
the  library.  The  chapter- house  externally  re- 
calls a little,  in  the  treatment  of  the  buttresses 
especially,  the  York  chapter-house,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Going  rouud  to  the  east  portion 
of  the  choir,  we  are  remim'ed  still  more  of 
another  cathedral, — Lincoln.  The  architecture 
here  is  in  the  purest  aud  most  refined  Early 
English  style ; very  reticent  of  ornament,  but 
with  an  almost  Greek  refinement  and  delicacy 
in  the  design  of  the  buttresses  and  the  general 
composition  of  the  lines  ; and  in  general  effect, 
and  in  the  detail  of  the  buttress-heads,  the  base- 
course,  and  other  points,  is  so  similar  to  the  work 
of  the  nave  and  south  transept  of  Lincoln  that 
one  oannot  but  think  some  of  the  same  hands 
were  employed  on  both.  A peculiarity,  and  not 
a very  fortunate  one,  in  the  east  end  is  an 
arrangement  of  an  even  number  of  windows 
(four),  with  the  pier  in  the  centre ; it  is  inte- 
resting as  a peculiarity,  but  does  not  look  well. 
The  Norman  north  porch  to  the  nave  is  inte- 
resting for  its  wagon-vault  or  ceiling,  plastered 
originally,  no  doubt,  and  which  might  be  sus- 
ceptible of  decorative  treatment  in  colour. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  original  high- 
pitched  external  roof  to  the  chapter-house,  and 
this  will  be  a manifest  architectural  improve- 
ment, the  present  roof  being  neither  one  thing 
nor  another,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  acciden- 
tally dropped  within  the  walls  ; and  the  chapter- 
house  is  snch  a perfect  bit  of  architectural 
design  of  its  kind  that  it  is  worth  while  to  bring 
it  back  into  harmony  of  proportion  in  regard  to 
its  roof.  Whether  it  was  worth  while,  or  even 
desirable,  to  raise  the  nave  roof  to  the  high  pitoh 
belonging  to  the  late  period,  is  another  question. 
It  has  now  been  done,  and  the  roof,  internally, 
is  a capital  piece  of  solid  and  simple  carpentry, 
framed  with  curved  braces  so  as  to  form  nearly 
the  effect  of  a wagon-vault  when  Been  in  per- 
spective, the  bays  being  marked  only  by  a strung 
tie-beam  with  chamfered  edges  from  pier  to 
pier : the  general  effect  is  quite  in  keeping 
architecturally,  though  not  archseologioally,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  interior.  But  as  the  flat 
ceiling  is  to  be  retained  in  the  transepts,  there 
would  have  been  more  unity  of  internal  effect  if 
the  nave  also  had  a flat  or  perhaps  a canted 
ceiling:  and  externally  there  is  just  the  same 


objection  to  the  high-pitohed  nave  roof  in  this 
case  as  in  the  oa-e  of  St.  Alban’s  ; the  high  roof 
of  the  nave  abotting  against  the  centre  tower 
seems  absolutely  to  require  roofs  of  similar  pitch 
over  the  transepts,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
baiance  of  composition  of  the  whole.  As  it  is 
done,  it  is  useless  to  remonstrate,  but  we  do  not 
consider  the  game  was  worth  the  candle  in  this 
oase. 

Internally  the  nave  at  Southwell  is  a grand 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic that,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  tri- 
forium  gallery,  there  is  what  is  in  fact  a double- 
storied aisle,  as  in  the  great  churches  in  Caen,  the 
large  triforium  arcade  opening,  not  on  a narrow 
gallery  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  but  on  a floor 
the  complete  width  of  the  aisle,  and  resting  on 
the  lower  aisle-vaulting.  This  two-storied  aisle 
is  again  much  more  a Continental  than  an 
English  feature;  one  or  two  fine  specimens  of  its 
employment  in  German  ohurches  have  been 
illustrated  in  our  columns.  The  upper  aisle 
is  lighted  by  very  small  low  windows,  which 
form  a feature  in  the  exterior,  close  under 
the  corbel  - table  of  the  eaves,  the  cor- 
bels being  half  interrupted  or  out  short  over 
the  window -heads  to  give  more  room.  The 
lower  aisles,  or  aisles  proper,  are  covered  by  a 
simple  heavy  quadripartite  vault,  the  transverse 
arches  veiy  much  stilted,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
horseshoe  in  shape.  In  the  transepts  a singular 
inoident  is  the  irregular  and  incorreot  outting 
of  the  cable-moulds  over  the  windows,  which 
show  that  some  one  had  blundered  over  his 
work,  or  had  not  been  properly  overlooked. 
From  the  north  transept  access  is  gained  to  the 
library,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  part  of 
the  former  Early  English  chapel  which  was 
originally  open  to  the  church,  and  wnich  also 
had,  by  a rather  unusual  arrangement,  a floor 
several  steps  below  the  level  of  the  church  floor; 
probably  the  object  of  this  was  to  gain  sufficient 
height  for  the  chapel  without  rendering  the 
chamber  over  it  too  high  up  for  convenient 
access.  Mr.  Christian  proposes,  as  was  observed 
in  our  former  report,  to  lower  the  floor  (which, 
for  convenience  of  use  has  been  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  ohurch)  to  its  f armer  level,  and  to 
re-open  the  chapel  into  the  ohuroh,  and  restore 
it  to  its  use  as  a chapel  (placing  the  library 
above).  Architecturally  speaking,  this  will  be, 
no  doubt,  a great  gain  to  this  corner  of  the 
ohuroh,  and  will  restore  to  light  details  which 
are  now  unnecessarily  hidden  beneath  the  floor, 
or  built  up  in  mere  walls  of  enclosure. 

In  the  choir-screen  we  have  one  of  the  latest 
pieces  of  work  in  the  ohurch,  Late  Decorated, 
and  very  rich  and  beautiful  in  detail.  The 
mimic  vault  whioh  covers  the  entrance  to  the 
choir  is  peculiar  in  more  ways  than  one ; in  the 
fact  that  it  has  vaulting  ribs  flying  quite  free  of 
the  vaulting  surface  (or  what  would  be  the 
vaulting  surface  if  it  were  a genuine  built  vault), 
and  still  more  in  the  fact  that  there  is  here 
found  a deoided  and  pronounced  example  of  the 
German  trick  of  interpenetration  of  mouldings ; 
another  example  of  this  occurs  also,  though  less 
marked,  in  the  aisle  vaulting  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  choir.  To  find  thus  an  essentially 
Continental  detail  again,  after  a lapse  of  nearly 
three  oenturies,  in  a ohuroh  which  shows  Con- 
tinental features  in  its  main  design  at  an  early 
period,  is  an  odd  coincidence,  though,  of  course, 
a purely  accidental  one  : and  the  example  of 
interpenetration,  elaborate  as  it  is,  may  have 
been  merely  a casual  experiment,  or  possibly  due 
to  the  employment  of  a foreign  mason  on  the 
work.  There  is  something  unusual  in  other 
details  of  the  work,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
wall  diaper  work  on  the  inner  side  of  the  screen, 
where  we  find  a minute  design  dividing  the  wall 
surface,  as  usual  in  wall-diaper  of  this  date, 
into  small  squares,  but  in  whioh  every  square  is 
differently  treated, — a by  no  mt-ans  usual  refine- 
ment. This,  again,  looks  as  if  some  foreign 
hands  had  been  employed  on  this  screen,  who 
gave  their  own  interpretation  and  treatment  to 
the  orthodox  EnglLh  Gothic  details  of  the 
period.  The  idea  of  moving  the  screen  (for 
purposes  of  ritual),  which  seems  to  have  been 
at  least  discussed,  seems  preposterous ; it  is  far 
too  delicate  work  to  be  safely  pulled  about,  nor 
is  there  any  practical  reason,  in  regard  to  space, 
for  such  an  alteration  : the  choir  is  quite  large 
enough,  we  take  it,  for  all  the  demands  made 
upon  it  as  a church  for  worship. 

The  interior  of  the  choir  is  a very  fine  speci- 
men of  Early  English  work,  worthy  of  the 
exterior,  and  in  remarkably  good  preservation  ; 
indeed,  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 
choir  show  in  their  present  state)  how  carefully 


the  stone  must  have  been  seleoted,  and  how  well 
the  whole  has  been  built.  Much  of  the  external 
detail  is  nearly  as  sharp  and  clean  as  if  new, 
and  internally  it  has  hardly  been  necessary  to 
do  anything  more  than  scrape  off  the  whitewash. 
A.  curious  point  in  the  ioterior  architecture  is 
the  random  treatment  of  the  caps  in  the  tri- 
forium arcade,  some  of  which  are  carved  with 
fine  foliage  in  the  usual  style  of  the  period, 
others  (in  the  same  bay)  moulded  only.  At  first, 
the  impression  is  that  there  has  been  a definite 
intention  of  giving  the  choir  a richer  appearance 
looking  eastward  than  westward,  by  carving  the 
eastern  capitals  in  each  bay,  which  are  of  course 
most  prominently  seen  when  looking  eastward 
(and  such  a treatment  would  be  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  Mediaaval  eesthetics)  ; but  though  the 
easternmost  bays  suggest  this  idea,  in  other 
places  the  position  of  carved  and  uncarved 
capitals  is  reversed,  so  that  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  mere  whim.  From  a door  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir  we  get  access  to  the 
chapter-house,  whioh  here,  as  in  nearly  all 
establishments  of  the  “ seoular  ” clergy,  is 
octagonal.  The  chapter-house  is  approaohed  by 
a passage,  part  of  which  has  formed  an  open 
oloister  along  the  side  of  a small  open  court  left 
between  the  chapter-house  and  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  crossing.  In  this  little  cloister  we 
see  again  evidence  of  foreign  influence.  The 
arcade  which  separates  it  from  the  open  court 
is  carried  by  double  shafts  placed  well  apart 
and  with  a cross  lintel  bearing  from  the  inner 
to  the  outer  shaft,  from  which  the  arch  springs; 
the  whole  having  a peculiarly  un-English  look. 
The  cross-lintels  are  carved  on  each  face  with 
beautifully  delicate  naturalistic  foliage,  in  low 
relief,  and  mostly  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
beauty,  however,  of  this  little  bit  of  architecture 
iB  at  present  much  marred  by  the  fact  that  the 
space  between  the  shafts  has  been  built  up  with 
a plain  stone  wall  up  to  the  level  of  the  caps, 
and  the  space  in  the  head  of  the  arch  filled  up 
with  glazing.  This  has  no  doubt  been  done  for 
the  Bake  of  warmth  during  the  time  when  the 
chapter-house  was  still  in  constant  practical  use 
by  people  who  did  not  like  draughts  on  their 
way  to  it ; but  by  this  proceeding  the  beautiful 
effect  of  the  coupled  columns  is  of  course  lost, 
and  the  whole  thing  spoilt.  There  can  surely 
be  no  practical  objection  to  removing  this  wall 
and  opening  out  the  little  arcade  again,  and  thus 
enabling  us  to  realise  the  effect  of  a peculiarly 
elegant  and,  in  an  English  cathedral,  unusual  bit 
of  architectural  composition.  As  the  restoration 
work  in  the  choir  is  supposed  to  be  complete, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  this  had  not  been 
done ; it  would  be  as  righteous  a bit  of  work  as 
a restorer  could  do,  being  simply  the  removal  of 
the  raw  material  of  walling  from  a place  where 
it  never  should  have  encroached. 

This  bit  of  cloister,  with  its  peculiar  treat- 
ment, confirms  the  idea  which  the  chapter- 
house  suggests,  that  there  was  unusual  and 
possibly  foreign  influence  at  work  over  this 
beautiful  addition  to  the  building.  The  ohapter- 
house  dates  just  about  the  zenith  of  the  Early 
Decorated  or  Geometrical  period,  while  the  style 
still  retained,  with  the  richer  decoration  then 
coming  into  fashion,  the  chastened  beauty  of 
line  and  the  constructive  truthfulness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Early  English  style.  Much  of  the 
carving  in  the  chapter-house  would  convey  in 
itself  the  notion  of  a later  date,  for  a large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  as  naturalistic  as  the  carver  could 
make  it ; but  it  is  evident  that  there  was  an 
original  genius  at  work  here,  who  would  not  run 
in  the  accepted  paths  of  conventionalism,  and 
who,  by  his  own  individuality  and  love  of 
nature,  anticipated  by  a considerable  period  the 
style  of  naturalism  which  was  afterwards  to 
develop  in  English  architectural  carving,  and 
not  only  anticipated  it,  but  surpassed  it  before- 
hand.  For  iu  the  fully-developed  period  of  de- 
corated carving  it  is  very  selaom  that  we  find 
naturalism  which,  as  naturalism,  is  as  fine  and 
as  complete  as  this,  and,  at  the  Bame  time,  as 
artistically  treated.  We  give  a page  of  sketches, 
showing  the  character  of  the  arcading  which 
surrounds  the  walls  of  the  ohapter-house 
and  some  of  the  details  of  the  carving.  The 
two  capitals  are  specimens  out  of  a number 
which  are  all  completely  distinct  in  character, 
all  exhibiting  the  most  spirited  representation  of 
natural  foliage,  and  all  deeply  undercut,  in 
some  instances  so  boldly  that  they  seem  almost 
to  stand  entirely  free  of  the  bell  of  the  capital. 
Considering  how  delicate  the  work  is,  their 
state  of  preservation  is  remarkable.  The  bases 
seem  to  have  gone  a great  deal  more  than  the 
caps ; at  least,  it  appears  to  have  been  thought 
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necessary  to  restore  them  all  except  one,  which 
is  tolerably  perfect,  and  has  been  left  as  a 
sample  of  the  rest.  However,  that  is  com- 
paratively mechanical  work,  and  so  long  as  the 
capitals  are  not  tampered  with,  we  need  not  be 
inconsolable  about  the  bases.  The  triangular 
spandrels  above  each  arch  of  the  aroade  are 
treated  with  the  same  variety  as  the  capitals, 
and  are  all  obviously  taken  direct  from  nature, 
with  the  exception  of  some  where  grotesque 
animals  or  heads  are  introduced.  The  little 
Bpravs  of  foliage  over  each  capital,  concealing  an 
awkwardness  in  the  mitring  of  the  mouldings, 
form  a pretty  feature  in  the  work ; these,  again, 
are  all  varied  and  nearly  all  studiously  naturalistic. 
The  crockets  over  the  gablets  are  treated  with 
more  conventionalism  and  more  similarity,  by  a 
true  instinct  of  taste,  since  great  variety  in  these 
would  have  given  too  irregular  and  rugged  an 
outline  to  the  boundary-lines  of  tho  aroade 
design.  There  are  two  types  of  them,  one 
derived  apparently  from  oak-leaf,  the  other  from 
some  foliage  with  longer,  thinner,  and  more 
numerous  laminae.  They  present  the  same 
general  outline,  but  have  sufficient  variety  in 
character  and  Bhadow  effect.  The  crockets, 
though  so  bold  in  profile,  are  kept  rather  thin 
and  sharp  in  section,  in  order  to  keep  them  well 
clea  r of  the  wall,  and  leave  a space  for  shadow 
behind  them ; and  the  effective  way  in  which 
the  two  lower  ones  are  made  to  overlap  in  the 
angle  of  the  gablets,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
illustration.  Besides  this  beautiful  and  rich 
arcading,  there  are  many  fine  capitals  and 
spandrel  oarvings  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
chapter-house,  whioh  in  fact  constitutes  quite  a 
school  of  naturalistic  architectural  carving,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  fullest  and  most  detailed 
illustration. 

Those  who  visio  Southwell  should  not  omit  to 
j go  into  the  small  open  court  before  mentioned, 
i adjoining  the  oloister  leading  to  the  chapter- 
house.  From  the  north-east  corner  of  the  small 
: court  there  is  a most  picturesque  view  of  the 
: parts  of  the  building  visible  from  thence,  espe- 
! cially  if  seen,  as  we  had  the  good  luck  to  see  it, 

( on  a day  of  bright  sunshine  and  cloudless  sky, — 

I nothing  visible  but  the  picturesque  and  time- 
i tinted  walls  of  the  ohoir  and  cloister,  inter- 
I Bpersed  with  beautiful  bits  of  detail ; and  above, 

; the  grand  mass  of  the  central  tower  relieved 
I against  tho  blue  sky. 

Two  remarks  we  may  add  as  to  custodianship 
of  the  building.  The  system  (now  happily 
: obsolete  in  many  of  our  cathedrals)  still  obtains 
i at  Southwell,  of  leaving  the  most  interesting 
i parts  of  the  building  under  the  lock  and  key  of 
I an  official  who  expects  a fee,  proportioned  to  the 
munificence  of  the  visitor,  for  showing  them. 

I This  wo  have  always  protested  against.  The 
I verger  at  Southwell  is,  in  the  matter  of  intelli- 
! gence,  a favourable  specimen  of  his  class,  and 
has  more  knowledge  of  the  building  whioh  he 
“ ciceronises  ” than  we  have  found  in  many 
! cases ; but  it  is  a radically  wrong  principle 
1 that  buildings  which,  artistically  speaking,  are 
: national  property,  should  be  under  the  thumb 
of  a person  who  tells  you  that  he  makes  his 
living  by  showing  the  building.  Far  better  to 
make  a certain  fixed  charge  to  every  one,  “ for 
the  expenses  of  the  fabric  ” (as  a check  on  mere 
idlers),  and  leave  the  visitor  free  to  go  over  it 
alone  or  attended  as  he  pleases.  The  other  point 
we  may  mention  is  that  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  take  an  interest  in  the  church  have 
an  impression  that  too  muoh  latitude  is  allowed  to 
the  contractor  for  the  restoration  to  do  a good 
deal  what  he  pleases  in  small  matters,  in  the 
absence  of  the  architect.  It  is  impossible  in  a mere 
day’s  visit  to  form  any  independent  opinion  as 
to  how  much  ground  there  is  for  the  criticism, 
but  we  feel  it  a duty  to  give  it  publicity, — sous 
toutes  reserves,  as  the  Frenoh  journalists  sav. 


Tamwortli. — The  committee  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Tamwortli  parish  church  have  received  a 
report  from  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  architect, 
Loudon,  suggesting  the  mode  in  which  the  work 
may,  in  his  opinion,  best  be  carried  out.  The  total 
cost  would  be  1,3001.  As  to  the  nave  clearstory, 
the  four  eastern  bays  are  in  almost  as  precarious 
a state  as  those  on  the  north  Bide  of  the  clear- 
story, and  would  require  encasing  in  the  same 
manner.  The  probable  cost  would  be  4001.  The 
six  western  bays  were  renewed  some  years  since, 
but  with  a total  disregard  of  all  the  final  detail , 
of  the  original  work.  Though  this  part  of  the 
building  is  not  in  need  of  immediate  substantial 
repair,  it  would  have  to  be  considerably  reformed 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  new  restora- 
tion. The  probable  oost  would  be  3601. 


PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS, 
GLASGOW. 

We  give  an  outline  of  the  principal  elevation 
of  the  design  selected  for  the  first  premium  and 
the  plan  of  the  ground-floor.  The  author,  Mr. 
Corson,  says  that,  in  considering  what  particular 
form  of  Classic  architecture  would  be  most 
suitable  for  a building  devoted  to  municipal 
purposes,  he  had  to  choose  one  of  three  varie- 
ties, which  he  distinguishes  for  his  purpose,  as 
Fenestral,  Roman,  and  Palladian.  After  giving 
some  reasons  against  the  first  two,  he  says, — 
The  third  variety,  Palladian,  he  has  adopted  as 
the  most  suitable  for  a civic  structure  of  many 
stories  and  varied  uses.  “ There  are  many 
examples  of  this  style  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England.  The  Library  at  Venice  and  many  of 
the  palaces  there,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (destroyed 
by  the  Commune)  at  Paris,  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall,  and  the  Carlton  Club  in 
London  may  be  cited.  In  this  style  the  columns 
never  rise  through  the  height  of  two  stories, 
but  each  story  has  its  own  complete  order  of 
columns  with  the  windows  between  them,  and  the 
columns  and  pilasters  are  usually  attached  to  the 
wall.  This  style  has  great  dignity  of  choracter, 
is  much  more  varied  and  lively  than  the  Roman, 
and  expresses  admirably  the  character  of  a 
building  which  includes  large  apartments  for 
civic  hospitality  as  well  as  for  civic  business.” 

The  heights  of  the  Btories,  floor  to  floor,  are 
as  follow  : — basement  floor,  13  ft. ; ground  floor, 
22  ft. ; first  floor,  17  ft. ; and  the  second  floor 
varies  in  height  according  as  the  rooms  rise  into 
the  roof  or  have  other  rooms  over  them. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Goorge-square  front,  the  entrance  to  tho  telling- 
room  in  the  centre  of  the  John-street  front,  and 
the  two  carriage-entrances  are  in  the  centres  of 
the  two  other  fronts  in  a line  with  each  other. 

The  front  entrance  is  by  a lofty  archway,  11  ft. 
wide  by  20  ft.  high.  The  porters’  room  is  on 
the  left,  and  passing  through  swing-doors  in  a 
glass  screen  the  vestibule  is  entered.  This  is 
25  ft.  square,  with  large  domed  niches  in  the 
angles,  and  statuary  on  pedestals  in  each  niche. 
As  the  tower  stands  over  this  vestibule  the  walls 
are  made  of  a solidity  and  thickness  calculated 
to  give  the  necessary  support.  Ascending  the 
steps,  the  hall  and  staircase  are  entered  by 
another  archway.  The  carriage  entrance  in  the 
court  iB  by  an  open  loggia  or  oovered  arcade, 
45  ft.  by  12  ft.,  which  gives  admittance  by 
numerous  doors  to  a vestibule  60  ft.  by  23  ft., 
in  which,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  are 
recesses  for  the  reception  of  cloaks  and  um- 
brellas. An  easy  flight  of  nine  steps  leads  up 
to  the  grand  staircase,  meeting  on  a level  the 
approach  from  George-square. 

The  grand  hall  and  staircase,  62  ft.  by  34  ft., 
contains  two  stairs,  right  and  left  of  the  hall, 
which  is  divided  from  them  by  screens  of 
columns  and  arches.  These  lead  up  to  the  first 
floor,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  landing  forms 
an  upper  hall,  34  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  the  council- 
chamber  at  one  end  and  the  reception-room  at 
the  other.  The  council-chamber,  which  is  over 
the  vestibule  and  loggia,  is  45  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and 
is  arranged  with  semiciroular  ranges  of  seats 
rising  from  the  centre  table.  The  principal  en- 
trance to  it  is  from  the  centre  of  the  principal 
landing.  The  reception-room,  saloons,  and  town- 
hall  are  arranged  en  suite  on  this  upper  floor. 

The  reception-room  is  entered  from  the  grand 
staircase,  and  has  also  an  entrance  from  the 
Lord  Provost’s  room.  The  saloons  would  form 
a handsome  approach  to  the  town-hall,  30  ft. 
wide  throughout,  expanding  at  the  angle  into  a 
square  of  42  ft.  The  town-hall  has  a narrow 
gallery  at  the  sides,  forming  on  one  side  a series 
of  boxes,  and  at  the  west  end  a deeper  gallery, 
communicating  with  the  upper  saloons. 

The  cost  is  estimated  by  the  author  at 
150,4321.  The  referee,  Mr.  Barry,  places  it  at 
220,0001.  


We  have  received  several  letters  condemning 
in  strong  terms  the  award  of  the  referee.  Con- 
sidering that  the  one  point  on  which  a large 
body  of  the  profession  have  agreed  to  insist 
before  entering  upon  any  competition  is  the 
employment  of  a professional  referee,  it  seems 
unfortunate,  to  use  no  other  expression,  that 
competitors  should  be  led  to  take  this  course 
on  the  present  occasion.  That  the  report 
presents  an  apparent  inconsistency  we  are  not 
bound  to  deny,  but  we  will  suppose  that  the 
referee  could  explain  it  away  if  he  found  oc- 
casion to  do  so.  Some  further  observations 
will  be  found  at  p.  366. 


ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  UPPER 
HOLLOWAY. 

The  new  church  is  built  at  the  foot  of  High- 
gate-hill,  near  the  Archway  Tavern,  and  the 
new  district  is  formed  by  appropriating  a 
portion  of  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Holloway. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  built  entirely  of 
concrete,  formed  with  Portland  cement  and 
burnt  ballast,  and  are  faced  externally  with  red 
Chylton  bricks,  4^  in.  thick,  and  internally  with 
yellow  stocks,  with  red  brick  bands  and  arches. 
The  facings  are  bonded  every  four  courses  with 
a row  of  headers. 

The  church  is  105  ft.  long,  the  nave  is 
32  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  the  aisles  are  10  ft.  wide. 
In  consequence  of  the  width  of  the  nave  there 
is  no  chancel  arch,  but  the  nave  roof  runs 
unbroken  from  east  to  west.  The  aisles  are 
18  ft.  3 in.  high  to  the  roof-plate,  and  the  nave 
is  36  ft.  to  roof-plate,  and  61  ft.  from  floor  to 
top  of  ridge.  The  clearstory  walls  are  strength- 
ened by  buttresses,  which  are  supported  by 
flying  arches  connecting  the  nave  and  aisle 
walls  together,  and  thus  relieving  the  nave 
piers  of  some  of  the  weight  that  would  other- 
wise rest  upon  them.  It  has  an  open-timber 
roof,  and  the  timbers  are  left  unstained.  The 
church  is  lighted  by  means  of  corouse  hanging 
from  the  crown  of  the  nave  arches,  and  the 
chancel  is  lighted  by  two  massive  standards, 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  choir  seats.  The  lighting 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Potter,  of  South 
Moulton-street.  The  church  is  heated  by 
Grundy’s  apparatus.  The  cost  of  the  church, 
including  lighting  and  warming,  will  be  a little 
under  8,0001.  It  BeatB  about  700.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  of  Carlton-chambers, 
Regent-street,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Hook 
& Oldrey.  Mr.  J.  Kaberry  is  olerk  of  the  workB. 


APPRENTICESHIP,  OR  THE  OLD  AND 
NEW  WORKMAN. 

The  thought  has  occurred,  and  is  still  occur- 
ring to  many  reflective  minds,  how  it  comes 
about  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  spread  of 
artistic  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  sundry 
facilities  now  available  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
man, the  general  mass  of  our  artisans  should 
understand  so  little,  comparatively,  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  respective  arts. 

Technical  education,  for  the  last  decade  at 
least,  has  been  a loud  cry  on  all  sides,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  in  several  directions  it  is  a 
“ great  cry  and  little  wool.”  Technical  manuals 
and  treatises  on  various  trade  subjects  are 
numerous,  and  they  are  also  cheap  ; but  while 
some  are  good,  many  others  are  bad,  or  other- 
wise very  indifferent,  or  unsuited  for  the  aims 
and  objects  the  writers  or  publishers  have  in 
view.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  some  of  our 
technical  manuals  can  be  and  are  studied  with 
advantage  by  a number  of  our  young  workmen, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  unsought,  and 
of  course  unstudied,  by  the  great  army  of  our 
young  operatives.  We  need  not  go  far  to  seek 
for  this  cause  of  the  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  many  young  workmen  in  matters  that 
one  would  suppose  intimately  conoern  their 
future  prospects.  If  the  same  condition  that 
governed  our  skilled  trades  for  centuries  baok, 
and  down  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury still  existed,  and  was  conformed  to,  the 
value  of  our  technical  literature  of  the  day 
would  be  duly  apparent,  and  where  found 
useful  would  be  pretty  generally  made  ubo  of 
by  our  workmen.  With  the  changed  condition 
of  society  and  the  greatly  multiplied  sub- 
divisions of  all  sorts  of  skilled  labour  whioh 
have  taken  place,  the  workmen  in  many 
of  our  trades  are  reduced  to  little  better  than 
mere  ciphers.  They  are  no  longer,  as  were 
their  grandfathers  in  the  same  or  similar  trades, 
complete  workmen  or  masters  of  their  oraft, 
but  makers  of  parts.  To  the  decline  of  the  old 
apprenticeship  system  is  directly  attributable 
much  of  our  inefficient  workmanship,  and  our  large 
body  (still  yearly  growing  larger)  of  indifferent 
and  inexperienced  workmen.  Where  one  man 
formerly  set  out  and  finished  a certain  piece  of 
work  which  he  operated  on  from  beginning  to 
end,  there  are  in  some  cases  now  a dozen 
hands  employed.  The  part-workman  in  our  large 
workshops  has  not  the  same  inducements  or 
stimulus  to  study  a treatise  or  master  the 
principles  of  his  art  as  his  predecessors  had 
a few  years  ago.  In  rare  instances  he  may 
endeavour  to  kuow  all  that  he  ought  to  know, 
or  that  is  useful  for  him  to  kuow,  but  the  general 
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When  thia  is  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the ' 
question  will,  in  many  oases,  ocour,  “ Why  use 
the  horse  at  all  ? ” The  animal  is  an  admirable 
motor  power  for  steady  and  continued  motion 
on  a level  road.  He  is  distressed, — and  thus 
becomes  a costly  motor, — on  hilly  roads,  as 
is  seen  in  Edinburgh.  He  is  also  distressed,  to 
a smaller  extent,  by  the  effort  needed  to  start. 
We  are,  therefore,  busily  engaged  in  designing 
mechanical  motors  for  hilly  roads,  and  mecha- 
nical means  for  aiding  the  horse  to  start,  and 
when  we  have  succeeded  in  perfecting  these  two 
objects,  the  natural  sequel  will  be  to  release  the 
horBe  from  the  tramway  altogether. 

The  recent  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  affords  an 
example  of  what  is  doing  in  this  minor  industry 
of  transport.  The  length  of  line  worked  by 
the  company  we  make  out  from  the  report  to 
be  between  21  and  22  miles.  The  capital  ex- 
pended we  also  make  out  to  be  735,0001. ; so 
that  the  capital  oost  is  about  3,4201.  per  mile. 
The  report  does  not  enable  us  to  apportion  this 
between  road,  plant,  and  live  stock ; but  it 
mentions  that  the  stud  consists  of  2,094  horses. 
The  gross  receipts  for  the  half-year  amounted 
to  137,7361.,  which,  as  the  receipts  are  stated 
to  be  at  the  ratio  of  14  44d.  per  mile  run,  gives 
a mileage  of  nearly  23,000  miles,  or  rather  lesB 
than  42  miles  per  horse  per  week.  This  fairly 
fits  with  the  old  rules  of  the  best  coachmasters, 
with  the  exception  that  from  40  to  50  miles  per 
horse  per  week  was  maintained  on  the  road  at 
the  rate  of  from  8 to  10  miles  per  hour,  while 
the  tramway  can  hardly  be  rated  at  half  that 
speed.  We  thus  have,  then,  a means  of 
measuring  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  power  in 
stoppage  and  slacking,  which  is  equal  to  at  least 
that  of  the  difference  between  the  two  velocities. 
In  other  words,  it  consumes  considerably  more 
than  half  the  power  of  the  animals.  This,  again, 
points  in  the  direction  of  the  economy  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  mechanical  motor  power. 

The  total  expenditure  was  111,7671.,  or 
eighty-one  per  cent,  upon  the  revenue.  Out  of 
this  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cont.  per 
annum  is  fairly  divisible.  The  relaying  of  the 
line  with  steel  rails  is  charged  to  revenue,  so 
that  a reduced  cost  of  maintenance  may  be 
anticipated.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
the  accounts  in  more  detail,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
compare  more  exactly  the  cost  of  mechanical 
and  animal  power.  But  the  figures  as  herein  given 
seem  to  indicate  a satisfactory  condition  of  this 
minor,  but  not  uuimportant,  carrying  company. 

Within  a day  or  two  of  the  declaration  of  the 
7 per  cent,  dividend  of  the  Tramway  Company, 
the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  declared 
a dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent.  The 
accounts  are  not  published  in  sufficient  detail 
to  allow  of  such  an  analysis  as  might  prove 
highly  instructive.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  roadway  is  in  one  case  provided, 
or,  at  all  events,  maintained,  by  the  company, 
and  in  the  other  case  by  the  public.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  locomotive  power,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  value,  keep,  and  management  of  the 
Btud,  may  thus  be  but  trivial.  As  compared 
with  the  Tramway  Company,  the  Omnibus  Com- 
pany has  one  main  item  of  capital  provided,  on 
which  no  intex-est  is  charged  to  working  cost. 
If  other  things  are  alike,  this  item  is  worth  five 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  income  of  the  traffic. 


AN  OPENING  FOR  CAPITAL,  SCIENCE, 
AND  SKILL. 

In  the  twelve  months  ending  August  31, 1880, 
the  import  of  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom 
reached  59,815,691  cwt.,  equal  to  13,803,621  qrs., 
and  when  we  add  to  this  the  import  of  wheat 
flour,  which  amounted  to  10,431,726  cwt.,  or 
2,980,493  qrs.,  we  find  that  we  received  from 
abroad  no  fewer  than  70,247,417  cwt.,  or 
16,784,114  qrs.,  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  In 
the  twelvemonth  ending  August  31,  1878,  the 
amount  was  62,255,125  owt.,  or  14,808,966  qrs., 
and  in  the  twelvemonth  ending  August  31, 1879, 
it  was  60,849,823  cwt.,  or  14,543,607  qrs.  If 
we  add  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  barley,  the  groqs 
total  in  1879-80  reaohed  34,500,000  qrs.  It 
is  easy  to  calculate  how  many  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  sent  out  of  this  country  this  means. 

Is  nothing  to  be  done  with  our  waste  lands 
and  idle  hands  to  make  us  a little  less  de- 
pendent on  the  foreigner  for  our  daily  bread, — 
not  to  speak  of  the  desirability  of  giving  work 
in  their  own  country  to  some  who  cannot  now 
get  it?  Scientific  farming  and  improved  ma- 
chinery must  be  looked  to  to  bring  it  about. 


THE  HITTITES  AND  ANTIQUE  ART. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad 
Boscawen  the  following  resumd  of  his  paper 
read  before  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Swansea.  The  paper 
dealt  with  the  civilisation  and  history  of  the 
tribes  of  North  Syria.  Mr.  Boscawen  com- 
menced  by  pointing  out  the  important  aid  which 
the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  records  furnished  to 
the  student  of  Oriental  history  in  the  task  of 
reconstructing  the  ethnographical  and  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  Western  Asia.  From  the 
hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  records  we  learn 
that  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  Syria 
was  occupied  by  a powerful  confederation  of 
tribes,  who  formed  no  mean  factor  in  the 
political  complications  which,  thirty  centuries 
ago,  agitated  the  then  known  world.  In  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions  these  people  were  known 
as  the  Kheta,  and  in  the  Assyrian  tents  we  find 
them  called  the  Kattai,  while  we  may  identify 
them  with  the  Khittim,  or  Hittites,  of  the 
Scriptures.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these 
people,  who,  more  than  3,000  years  ago  were 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  all  the  hosts  of 
Egypt,  who  defied  Assyria  for  more  than  six 
centuries,  and  only  yielded  at  last  to  a species  of 
compromise,  were,  until  very  recent  years, 
quite  an  unknown  race.  The  name  was  known 
to  us  from  our  Bibles  and  from  the  inscriptions, 
but  no  record  could  be  identified  as  the  memorial 
of  the  people  whose  name  was  thus  brought 
before  us;  but  things  are  now  changed.  No 
longer  is  the  Hittite  empire  a mere  name.  It 
lives  in  its  recovered  monuments,  and  it  will, 
we  hope,  shortly  speak  to  us  by  its  inscribed 
records,  and  yield,  as  have  its  conquerors,  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  the  secrets  of  the  bygone  past. 

We  first  find  the  Hittites  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  from  the  ancient  cities  of  Chaldea, 
even  before  the  time  when  Abraham  left  his 
home  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, — when  they  were 
the  opponents  of  the  kings  whose  armies  pene- 
trated into  Syria.  We  find  them  again  at  a 
later  period,  extending  their  rule  as  far  south 
as  Hebron,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Abraham  bought  the  cave-sepulchi-e  of  Mach- 
pellah  from  Ephron  the  Hittite.  The  fragment 
of  history  preserved  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Genesis  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  records 
extant.  From  it  we  learn  that  at  the  period  of 
the  Abramic  migration,  which  we  may  certainly 
place  at  least  2000  B.C.,  the  commercial  code 
current  in  Babylon  had  penetrated  into  Syria, 
and  was  known  not  only  to  Abram,  the  native  of 
Ur,  but  also  to  Ephron  the  Hittite.  Mr.  Boscawen 
remarked  that  the  record  given  of  the  purchase 
of  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpellah  was  in 
almost  exact  agreement  with  the  technicalities 
of  a Babylonian  contract,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Boscawen  then  proceeded 
to  trace  the  various  relations,  warlike  and  peace- 
ful, between  the  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  and  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
hieroglyphic  inscription.  We  find  them  warring 
against  Thothmes  III.,  Seti  1.,  and  Rameses  II., 
the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek  writers.  From  these 
inscriptions  Mr.  Boscawen  was  able  to  trace  out 
the  geographical  position  of  most  of  the  Hittite 
tribes  who  were  engaged  in  these  wars,  among 
whom  we  may  note  of  special  interest  to  Bible 
students  the  Anaka,  the  Anakim  of  the  Bible, 
the  Katu  or  Kitu,  the  Hebrew  Kittim  or  people 
of  Cyprus,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  people  of 
Hamath.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  documents  relating  to  this  period  of 
Oriental  history  was  a hieroglyphic  copy  of  a 
treaty  made  between  the  king  of  the  Hittites 
and  Rameses  II.,  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  In  this 
ti'eaty  we  find  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
entered  into,  and,  moreover,  an  agreement  made 
to  extradite  all  offenders  from  either  land.  This 
document  is  extremely  valuable,  as  it  furnishes 
many  names  of  Hittite  kings,  princes,  and 
divinities,  and  thus  gives  an  insight  into  Hittite 
civilisation.  The  great  battle  fought  near  the 
city  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  broke  the  power 
of  the  Syrians  for  some  time,  and  induced  them 
to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Egypt. 
After  thus  tracing  the  various  points  of  contact 
between  the  Hittites  and  the  Egyptians,  Mr. 
Boscawen  passed  to  consider  the  evidences, 
monumental  and  other,  which  we  have  of  the 
Hittite  civilisation.  He  then  described  the  site 
of  the  great  Hittite  city  .of  Carchemish,  on  the 
Euphrates,  which  he  had  visited  and  explored 
during  his  recent  tour  in  the  East.  The  great 
mound  which  formed  the  citadel,  the  walls, 
gateB,  and  quays  bordering  on  the  river,  were 
described,  and  many  points  of  interest  regarding 
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the  architectural  and  military  knowledge  of  the 
Hittites  were  deduced.  Mr.  Boscawen  next 
described  at  some  length  the  various  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  found  on  the  site.  Chief  among 
these  was  a fine  sculpture  representing  the 
goddess  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  the  Syrian  Venus. 
This  work  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
archaeology  and  to  Biblical  Btudies,  because  it 
furnished  us  with  an  early  representation,  pro- 
bably of  about  the  date  of  Solomon,  of  the 
goddess  whose  worship  extended  from  Babylon 
all  through  the  west  of  Asia.  The  goddess 
whose  woi-ship  is  described  by  the  prophet 
Baruch  as  being  one  of  the  most  abominable  in 
Babylon,  the  Ashtaroth,  the  abomination  of  the 
Sidonians,  and  the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  Diana, 
were  all  forms  of  the  same  nature  goddess  oom- 
monly  called  the  Asiatic  goddess. 

From  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Mr.  Boscawen 
pointed  out  evidence  that  the  Greek  legends  of 
Hercules  and  of  the  Amazons  were  all  derived 
from  stories  or  religious  legends  which  had  been 
transmitted  from  Babylon  to  Carchemish,  and 
thence  to  Ephesus  and  even  to  Troy.  The  next 
subject  treated  of  was  one  of  great  importance, 
namely,  the  influence  which  the  Hittite  empire 
had  exercised  in  the  westward  spread  of  the 
civilisation  and  art  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
Mr.  Boscawen  then  proceeded  to  show  bow  many 
relics  of  this  people  were  in  existence  in  Mysia, 
Lycia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  and  in  the  regions 
of  the  old  Lydian  empire,  all  showing  that  it 
was  to  these  tribes  of  North  Syria,  and  not  to 
the  Phoenicians,  that  the  Greeks  owed  much  of 
their  culture.  The  religion  inherited  by  the 
Hittites  from  contact  with  Babylon  had  supplied 
the  Greeks  with  much  on  which  to  lound 
beautiful  legends  and  poems,  the  art  engendered 
in  Carchemish  had  spread  to  Ephesus,  Sardis, 
and  even  to  Troy,  as  shown  by  the  relics  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Schliemann.  From  Troy  to 
Mycene  and  thence  to  Athens,  Rome,  and  the 
far  west,  were  all  steps  in  that  pathway  of 
culture  and  civilisation  which  ran  from  east  to 
west.  After  referring  to  the  curious  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  which  had  been  discovered 
on  the  site  of  Carchemish  and  other  Hittite 
cities,  Mr.  Boscawen  concluded  his  paper  by 
directing  the  attention  of  all  students  of  Oriental 
history  to  this  new  factor  in  the  problem  of 
Asiatic  history.  To  the  Biblical  student  it 
explains  much  that  before  waR  obscure ; to  the 
Egyptologist,  AssyriologiBt,  as  well  as  classical 
6tudent,  it  is  a ray  of  light  which  penetrates 
many  dark  and  obscure  cornei'8  in  the  labyrinth 
of  Oriental  mythology  and  art. 


A WORTHY  EFFORT. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P.,  who  has  given 
notice  of  a motion  for  next  session  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Industrial  Commission  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Ireland, 
wl'ites  to  explain  that  the  objects  contemplated 
are,  amongst  others, — 

1.  The  reclamation  of  waste  and  semiwaste 
lands  by  the  agency  of  labourers  who  would  be 
paid  weekly  wages  for  a year,  when  the  first 
crop  would  bo  reaped,  and  the  outgoings  be 
reduced  by  the  food-supply  obtained.  After- 
wards families  would  be  settled  on  these  lands 
at  rents  calculated  on  the  capitalised  outlay  of 
purchase  and  wages,  and  the  local  congestion  of 
the  most  barren  and  crowded  parts  of  Ireland 
would  be  relieved. 

2.  The  experiment  of  tapping  some  of  the 
large,  deep  bogs  of  Ireland  by  the  process  of 
tunnelling  at  the  base  or  outlet  of  the  dry 
water-courses  always  found  in  bogs. 

3.  The  formation  of  light  railways  as  feeders 
to  the  main  trunks,  with  which  Ireland  is 
already  tolerably  supplied.  These  would  often 
make  a difference  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  farms  now  remote  from  rail- 
way accommodation.  And  lastly,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fishing  industries  by  the  construc- 
tion of  harbours  and  piers.  The  majority  of 
these  works  would  be  remunerative,  and  entail 
no  loss  to  the  State;  but  there  are  certain 
drainage  operations  which  would  require  an 
outlay  of  public  money. 

We  quite  agree  with  him  that  if  the  idea  is 
once  grasped  by  the  country  that  Ireland  is  an 
undeveloped  estate,  requiring  only  moderate  and 
systematised  outlay  to  make  it  productive,  the 
further  idea  will  speedily  follow  that  the  best 
form  of  national  insurance  will  be  to  relieve  a 
large  part  of  its  population  from  periodical 
famine,  and  its  inevitable  eccumpaniment 
political  turmoil. 


WESTMINSTER  OFFICES  COMPETITION. 

The  Building  Committee  have  refused  to 
adopt  the  report  of  their  referee,  Mr.  Barry,  and 
the  whole  matter  is  referred  to  a meeting  of  the 
Vestry.  While  pretending  to  exclude  the  press, 
and  making  official  requests  that  no  information 
should  be  given,  individual  members  of  the 
Vestry  are  said  to  have  assisted  in  making 
matters  public.  The  whole  affair  is  becoming  a 
muddle,  and  one  of  our  correspondents,  “ A 
Ratepayer,”  calls  it  something  worse. 


THE  DONATELLO  SOCIETY,  IN  FLORENCE. 

On  Monday,  the  13th,  at  9.30  a.m.,  the  exhi- 
bition of  modern  pictures  under  the  protection 
of  the  Donatello  Society  was  opened  in  Florence 
by  the  King  of  Italy  in  person,  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  Prince  Amadeo,  and  a select  body 
of  the  nobility,  artists,  and  others.  The  mili- 
tary manoeuvres  near  and  the  grand  review  had 
brought  royalty  to  Florence,  and  the  committee 
thought  it  expedient  to  anticipate  the  day  of 
opening,  to  have  the  presence  of  the  King  to 
give  greater  prestige  to  the  undertaking.  Count 
Serristori  had  most  generously  offered  a suite 
of  rooms  in  his  palace  for  the  exhibition,  and 
in  great  haste  the  pictures  that  had  arrived 
were  hung,  and  a goodly  array  of  art  presented 
itself  to  the  visitors.  The  English  and  Dutch 
piotures  have  not  yet  arrived ; rooms  are 
arranged  for  their  reception.  The  half  of  the 
pictures  at  present  on  the  walls  are  French. 
Many  have  already  been  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  Salon.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  incite 
Florentine  artists  to  better  work, — to  raise  the 
tone  by  competition  with  artists  of  other 
countries.  If  the  best  of  each  country  is  hung 
here  the  consequences  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
they  must  be  the  best,  and  not  the  refuse  of 
Salons,  or  the  aim  of  the  society  will  be  defeated. 
Many  good  names  figure  in  the  catalogue. 
Works  by  Meissonier  and  others  are  on  the 
road,  and  some  fine  works,  full  of  thought 
and  high  talent,  to  incite  the  Florentine 
artists  to  better  work  than  of  yore  in  their 
yearly  exhibitions,  are  already  hung.  So 
with  example  and  perseverance  much  may  be 
gained  by  this  spirited  movement  in  aid  of 
Italian  art.  The  exhibition  of  old  tapestries  and 
other  articles  will  be  opened  in  October,  in  the 
large  Salle  of  the  Refectory  in  the  cloisters  of 
Santa  Croce.  The  third,  of  art  applicable  to 
ndustry,  alBo  in  the  month  of  October.  Suffi- 
cient publicity  has  not  been  given  to  the  under- 
taking. We  believe  we  were  the  first  out  of 
Italy  to  make  known  thi3  Society,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  attempt  to  restore  to  artistic 
Florence  some  of  the  grand  character  it  bore 
in  days  gone  by  as  the  centre  for  all  that  was 
highest  in  artistic  talent. 

The  King  takes  real  interest  in  the  attempt, 
and  examined  with  minute  attention  each  work ; 
and  if  good  wishes  can  procure  success,  his 
hearty  desires,  expressed  in  cordial  terms,  will 
bring  great  good  to  Florence. 


TRADE  UNIONS  CONGRESS  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  thirteenth  annual  congress  of  the  Trade 
Unions  of  Great  Britain  commenced  in  Dublin 
on  Monday.  About  120  delegates  were  present. 
Among  the  larger  societies  represented  are  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  Miners’ 
National  Union,  the  Miners’  (Durham)  Associ- 
ation, the  London  Trades  Council,  the  Liverpool 
Trades  Council,  the  Edinburgh  Trades  Council, 
the  Glasgow  Trades  Council,  and  the  North- 
east Lancashire  Power  Loom  Weavers’  Associ- 
ation. The  congress  also  includes  female 
representatives  of  the  National  Union  of 
Working  Women  (Miss  Merrick),  the  Bingley 
Weavers’  Union  (Miss  Cordigen),  the  Yorkshire 
Heavy  Woollen  Weavers’  Association  (Mrs.  Ann 
Elliae),  the  Upholstresses’  Trade  Society  (Miss 
J.  G.  Wilkinson),  The  Tailoresses’  Society  (Miss 
Yeary),  and  the  Bookbinders'  Society  (Mrs.  E. 
Patterson  and  Miss  E.  Whyte). 

Mr.  Henry  Slatter,  chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  secretary  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Association  of  England,  took  the 
chair,  and  in  opening  the  proceedings  said  it 
was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  success  of  the 
present  Congress  would  not  be  a falling  off  from 
that  which  had  attended  former  meetings,  and 
that  this,  the  first  meeting  on  Irish  soil,  would 
be  memorable,  not  only  for  the  largeness  of  the 
athering,  but  from  the  importance  of  the  dis- 


cussions they  should  engage  in.  He  hoped,  also, 
it  would  be  found  successful  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  great  cause  they  had  at  heart. 
Some  trades  had  felt  the  long  pressure  of  bad 
trade,  and  even  the  small  expense  of  sending  a 
delegate  was  found  too  great  for  them  to  bear. 
A great  portion  of  the  important  work  to  be  done 
would  come  before  them  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  which  would  be  re- 
ferred to  in  detail  in  the  report  which  would  be 
read,  and  from  which  they  would  find  that  shortly 
after  the  last  Congress  at  Edinburgh, — shortly 
after  it  had  separated, — a dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment was  announced,  and  the  consequence  of 
that  was  to  entirely  disarrange  the  plans  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  and  the  work  which 
they  had  prepared  for  the  coming  session  had 
to  be  abandoned  then,  and  resumed  after  the  new 
Parliament  assembled.  He  thought  there  was  no 
election  which  more  absorbed  their  attention  or 
caused  them  more  anxiety  than  the  one  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  He  thought  he  might  say 
for  every  working  man  and  woman  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  they  owed  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  electors  of  Stoke-upon-Trent 
for  returning  to  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  who  was  not  only  known  to  them 
as  their  valued  secretary,  but  who  had  been 
able  to  render  most  valuable  assistance  in  the 
debates  upon  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill. 
That  measure,  as  they  were  aware,  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  criticism  when  it  came 
before  the  House.  Introduced  by  an  indepen- 
dent member,  it  attracted  very  little  attention, 
and  hostile  capitalists  could  afford  to  treat  it 
with  indifference ; but  when  it  became  a Govern- 
ment measure,  all  the  forces  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  brought  to  bear  against  it  were  used, 
with,  he  thought  he  might  say,  great  un- 
scrupulousness,  in  order  to  defeat  it.  It  was 
now,  however,  passed.  Probably  it  was  in 
many  respects  less  perfect  than  they  would 
wish  to  see  it,  but  still  it  was  an  important 
advance  on  anything  that  existed  previously,  if 
it  recognised  that  the  workmen  had  some  claim 
against  reckless  and  unscrupulous  employers. 
A great  part  of  the  employers  were  not,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  men  of  that  class,  and  they  would 
have  little  to  fear  from  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
which  had  now  been  enrolled  upon  the  statute- 
book,  but  some  of  the  employers  were  of  this 
class,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  be  in  a position 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  them  through  the  Act 
whioh  had  been  passed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Galvin,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Morrissy,  Mr.  J.  Murphy,  of  Dublin,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  ironfounders  of  England, 
Ireland  and  Wales,  was  elected  chairman  ; 
Messrs.  Jones  (Bristol),  Shorrocks  (Manchester), 
and  Davis  (Birmingham)  were  nominated  for 
the  vice-chairmanship.  The  highest  number  of 
votes  being  in  favour  of  Mr.  Shorrocks,  that 
gentleman  was  elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Salmon,  seconded  by 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  of  Dublin,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Standing  Orders  Committee ; 
Messrs.  Battersby  (Glasgow),  Abrahams  (Dub- 
lin), Smith  (London),  Clark  (Liverpool),  and 
Davis  (Birmingham)  were  elected  members  of 
this  committee.  Messrs.  Smith  (Dublin)  and 
M'Lean  (Edinburgh)  were  elected  auditors. 

Mr.  Slatter  then  vacated  the  chair  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Morphy. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
was  then  submitted  by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P., 
Referring  to  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill,  it 
says  : — The  effect  of  the  Bill  as  it  left  the  House 
of  Commons  is  shortly  as  follows : A workman 
(or  his  family  in  case  of  his  death)  is  to  have 
the  same  right  of  action  against  the  employers 
for  injury  by  negligence  as  a mere  stranger 
would  have,  with  the  following  exceptions — 
namely,  1.  The  employer  is  not  to  be  liable 
unless  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
the  employer,  or  of  some  person  in  a position  of 
superintendence,  including  signalmen,  &c.,  on 
railways,  or  by  improper  byelaws  or  rules,  or  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  workman’s  own  neglect 
including  neglect  to  give  information  of  danger, 
&c.  2.  The  compensation  recoverable  cannot 
exceed  three  years’  wages.  3.  Actions  must  be 
brought  in  the  county  courts,  or  sheriffs’,  or  civil 
bail  court,  and  within  a limited  time  notice  of 
the  injury  must  be  given  to  the  employer 
within  six  weeks,  and  the  action  begun  within 
six  months  of  the  injury  or  death.  We  have  no 
desire  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  this  Act.  It 
cannot,  however,  fail  to  be  of  great  value  as  a 
preventive  against  many  of  the  accidents  that 
now  oocur.  If  it  has  this  effect  it  will  mainly 
accomplish  our  purpose.  We  are  not  seeking 


money  compensation  from  employers,  as  our 
chief  object  is  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  life  of  the  bread-winners  of  the 
family.  While  we  express  our  regret  that  the 
Government  did  not  legislate  on  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Macdonald’s  Bill,  we  must  not  forget  that 
they  have  travelled  as  fast  as  public  opinion 
would  have  seemed  to  warrant  them.  Many 
of  those  who  now  profess  their  preference 
for  our  original  proposal  were  but  recently  quite 
opposed  to  any  legislation  on  the  question. 
The  effect  of  this  law  will  be  that  the  de- 
fence of  common  employment  will  be  swept 
away  in  a few  years.  The  battle  has  been 
fought  over  this  Act.  Time  and  opportunity 
only  are  wanting  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.  In  the  Lords  the  Bill  received  most 
severe  treatment.  On  the  motion  of  Lord 
Brabourne  section  3 of  Clause  1 was  struck  out 
of  the  Bill.  By  a vote  of  a large  majority  of 
that  House,  and  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  the  Act  was  limited  to  two  years.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  amended  Clause  4,  by  extending 
the  time  for  bringing  an  action  in  case  of  death 
from  injury  from  six  to  twelve  months.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  also  omitted  the  words  “ Stock- 
in-trade”  in  section  1,  Clause  1.  With  these 
amendments  the  Bill  came  back  to  the  Commons 
on  September  2.  In  the  meantime  your  com- 
mittee held  a meeting,  and  passed  a resolution 
appealing  to  the  Government  not  to  agree  to  the 
omissions  of  sub-section  3 of  Clause  1,  urging 
that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  Bill  for 
that  session  than  to  accept  such  a mutilated 
measure ; and  wo  have  the  satisfaction  to 
report  that  the  Government  restored  the  lost 
section,  and  extended  the  limit  of  the  Bill 
to  seven  years  instead  of  two.  This  firm 
determination  of  the  Government  to  maintain 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  had  its  effect  in  the 
Lords,  and  on  the  following  night  the  Bill 
passed  through  the  Honse  of  Lords  as  again 
amended  iu  the  Commons  without  debate.  The 
limitation  of  the  Act  to  seven  years  does  not  at 
all  interfere  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  The 
limit,  as  every  one  knows,  means  no  limitation 
in  fact,  and  can  even  be  amended  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  seven  years.  This 
paragraph,  written  at  the  last  moment  before 
going  to  press,  is  placed  before  you  in  order  to 
show  that  the  Act,  as  described  above,  is  not 
altered  in  principle  or  scope  from  its  power  as 
it  left  the  Commons  after  the  third  reading.  It 
comes  into  force  on  Jan.  1,  1881. 

We  may  notice  some  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Congress  in  our  next. 


THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  NEW  OFFICE3 
IN  FLEET  STREET. 

The  costly  new  buildings  rising  in  Fleet- 
street  include  premises  for  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
They  are  on  the  south  side  of  that  thoroughfare, 
a short  distance  west  of  Salisbury-court,  and 
immediately  adjoining  the  recently  - erected, 
handsome,  red-brick  and  granite  block  now 
used  as  the  offices  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  The 
new  structure  is  occupied  as  the  advertise- 
ment and  general  business  offices  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  It  is  upwards  of  70  ft.  in  height, 
and  has  a frontage  to  Fleet-street  of  about 
30  ft.  The  main  face  of  the  elevation  is  in 
Portland  stone,  red  and  grey  polished  granite, 
being  freely  introduced  for  ornamentation.  The 
building  contains  four  lofty  stories  and  attio 
with  dormers.  At  the  east  and  west  Bides  of 
the  ground -floor  portion  of  the  frontage,  there 
are  rusticated  piers,  double-arched  windows, 
having  red  granite  columns,  with  ornamentally- 
carved  capitals,  occupying,  with  a uniform 
entrance  at  the  west  side,  the  reBt  of  the 
frontage.  A balustrade  above  is  carried 
across  the  elevation.  At  each  side  of  the  first 
floor,  which  has  arched  windows,  the  head  of 
which  is  filled  in  with  carved  work,  there  are 
double  red  granite  pilasters,  whilst  at  the  angles 
of  the  second  floor  there  are  panels  faced  with 
polished  grey  granite.  The  third  floor  has  a 
range  of  four  arched  windows,  divided  by  red 
granite  shafts  and  capitals.  Above  is  a bold 
cornice,  the  elevation  being  surmounted  by  three 
dormers,  and  an  ornamental  iron  cresting. 

The  whole  of  the  old  block  of  buildings  on  the 
north  Bide  of  Fleet-street,  forming  Peterborough- 
court,  whioh  has  formed  the  publishing  and 
editorial  offices  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  some 
years  past,  is  intended  to  be  taken  down,  and 
an  entirely  new  block  of  buildings  erected  on 
its  site.  The  buildings  will  have  a frontage 
to  Fleet-street  of  about  60  ft.,  rising  to  a 
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height  of  between  70  ft.  and  80  ft.,  and  when 
completed  will  form  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  thoroughfare.  Ac  the  west  side 
of  the  frontage  in  Fleet-street,  there  will  be  a 
private  carriage-entrance.  The  building  is  to 
extend  to  a depth  of  about  100  ft.  southwards, 
the  printing  and  publishing  departments  occu- 
pying an  extensive  area  in  the  rear. 

Messrs.  Arding,  Bond,  & Buzzard,  of  Surrey- 
street,  Strand,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  W. 
Herne,  of  Bays  water,  is  the  builder. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Stephen  Shute,  for  a number  of  years 
managing  foreman  for  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter,  died  on  the  3rd  inst.,  of  cholera.  Mr. 
Shute  was  well  known  over  a wide  area,  not 
only  for  his  great  personal  skill,  but  also  for  a 
peculiar  amount  of  quiet  tact  and  unassuming 
good  judgment,  which  won  for  him  the  respect 
and  esteem  everywhere  of  all  classes  amongst 
whom  he  was  thrown.  Mr.  Shute  returned 
home  from  Belgium  a fortnight  prior  to  his 
decease  in  the  best  of  health,  and  succumbed 
after  a few  days’  illness  at  the  early  age  of  42, 
leaving  a widow  near  her  confinement,  and  nine 
children  to  mourn  his  loss.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  many  hundreds  of  members  of  the 
various  building  trades  and  others,  and  he  was 
carried  the  whole  distance  to  Whipton  Cemetery 
(two  miles)  by  those  amongst  whom  he  had 
toiled. 

Hermann  Anschutz. — The  death  is  announced, 
at  Munich,  of  this  veteran  German  artist,  who 
had  just  completed  his  78th  year.  He  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Cornelius.  Having  studied 
under  Hartmann,  in  Dresden,  and  Cornelius,  at 
Dusseldorf,  he  gave  as  the  first  specimen  of  his 
talent  the  picture  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Odeon, 
at  Munich,  representing  the  Judgment  of  Midas, 
painted  when  he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  Louis  I.,  was  so 
pleased  with  ttiis  that  he  sent  the  young  artist 
to  Italy  to  study  the  remains  of  ancient  painting 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  and  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Returning  to  Munich,  Anschutz 
executed  a series  of  frescos  and  encaustic 
piotures  in  the  Royal  Palace  in  the  ancient 
style,  after  designs  by  Leo  von  Klenze  and 
Zimmerman.  In  this  work  he  was  partly 
assisted  by  Nilson  and  Hiltensperger.  He  sub- 
sequently resumed  oil  painting.  Forty  years 
ago  he  was  made  Professor  of  Painting  in  the 
Munich  Academy  of  Arts,  a post  which  he 
resigned  in  1872,  on  account  of  enfeebled 
health. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Broadstairs  Drainage. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Broadstairs  Local  Board,  it  was  reported 
that  a number  of  plans  and  estimates  had  been 
received  for  the  proposed  drainage  works.  The 
chairman  (Mr.  Clark)  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a competent  engineer  to  examine  the 
plans  and  advise  the  Board  as  to  the  best 
scheme  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Kidd  (a  member  of 
the  Board)  said  he  had  a scheme,  submitted 
before  he  knew  he  was  going  to  be  a member  of 
the  Board,  and  wished  the  plans  to  be 'inspected 
by  the  Board  before  deciding  to  consult  an  engi- 
neer, and  moved  that  the  plans  be  received  and 
submitted  to  a committee  with  instructions  to 
consider  and  report  at  a future  meeting,  Buoh 
committee,  if  necessary,  to  be  a committee  of 
the  whole  Roard.  This  motion  was  seconded 
and  carried.  Specifications  and  plans  were 
sent  in  by  the  following  firms,  viz.,  Russ  &, 
Minns,  London  (estimated  cost  6,4401.) ; Jas. 
Lumley  & Co.,  Bradford  (8,390 1.  5s.)  ; Winship 
& Harrison,  London  (11,4001.) ; Le  Fevere 
& Co.,  Budge-row,  London  (26,0001.)  ; T. 
Hennell,  London  (9,820 1.)  ; Rowell  & Harding, 
London  (12,0001.)  ; Gotto  & Beesley,  London 
(7,5601.)  ; Dudley  & De  Salis,  London  (5,5151.) ; 
T.  Taylor,  London  (mains  5,8741.,  branches 

I, 7271.,  total  7,6011.) ; H.  Parker  (8,5001.), — to 
run  it  into  sea  at  North  Foreland,  6,5001. ; 
Benjamin  Nichols  & Co.,  Birmingham  (8,5401.)  ; 

J.  G.  Clow,  Daitford  (22,6681.  13s.  8d.)  • 
Saunders  & Collard,  London  (4,9941.) ; E.  f! 
Griffith,  London  (7,9001.)  ; J.  Kidd,  St.  Peter’s 
(6,5001.).  Ultimately,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
plans  should  be  referred  to  a committee  of  the 
whole  Board  for  consideration.  “ One  who 
wants  to  know  ” writes  to  Keble’s  Gazette, — “ Is 
it  not  an  anomaly  that  a gentleman  who  has 
submitted  a plan  for  the  drainage  of  Broad- 
stairs and  St.  Peter’s,  should  accept  a seaton  the 
Local  Board  just  at  the  time  that  that  Board 


has  to  discuss  his  and  other  plans,  and  should 
still  allow  his  plan  to  remain  in  competition? 
And  is  it  advisable  for  a body  of  gentlemen, 
who  are  not  engineers,  to  go  into  committee  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  some  fifteen  elaborate 
plans  for  the  drainage  of  this  district,  without 
the  assistance  of  an  unbiassed  professional 
man  ? ” To  his  first  question  we  would  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  and  to  the  second  we  would 
say, — Decidedly  not  ; if  the  members  of  the 
Local  Board  take  this  course,  the  inhabitant 
ratepayers  will  very  likely  rue  the  day. 

Competition  for  a Villa  Residence.  ■ — The 
Staffordshire  Advertiser  says  that  of  twenty-six 
sets  of  plans  that  were  submitted  in  competi- 
tion for  a proposed  new  villa  at  Swansea,  those 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Mumford,  architect  and  surveyor, 
of  Rugeley,  were  accepted.  Sad  work ! 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CORSON. 

Mr.  George  Corson,  of  Leeds,  who  will  re- 
ceive the  first  premium  for  his  design  for  the  new 
municipal  buildings  at  Glasgow,  has  written  to 
the  Glasgow  Town  Council  a letter,  in  which  he 
refers  at  considerable  length  to  the  style  and 
cost  of  the  new  buildings.  As  estimated  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Barry  respectively,  he  says  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Barry  has  taken  his  London 
experience  and  London  prices  in  forming  his  cal- 
culation of  the  expense.  Glasgow  prices  are,  if 
anything,  under  those  of  Leeds;  and  he  has 
taken  the  cost  of  the  Leeds  Municipal  Buildings, 
which  he  is  now  erecting,  as  a guide  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  Glasgow  buildings,  and  as  a 
result  of  one  of  his  calculations  he  has  added 
20  per  cent,  to  the  rate  per  cubic  foot.  Thus, 
while  the  Leeds  buildings  are  to  cost  10d.,  the 
Glasgow  structure  would  be  Is.  per  cubic  foot. 
In  this  average  he  includes  domes  and  towers. 

In  concluding  his  letter  Mr.  Corson  says  : — 

“ I may  mention  that  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,  architect, 
of  London,  who  was  the  referee  in  the  Leeds  competition, 
reported  in  favour  of  my  design,  but  also  said  that  none 
of  the  designs  could  in  his  opinion  be  carried  out  for  less 
than  Is.  a foot.  The  result  of  the  estimates  accepted 
proved  he  was  wrong,  and  that  my  estimate  was  ample. 
The  total  Brea  covered  by  the  Leeds  buildings  is  3,064 
yards.  The  Leeds  Town-hall,  which  cost  1 30, 000^., including 
land  and  tittings,  has  an  area  of  6,800  yards,  entirely  covered 
by  buildings.  The  total  area  covered  by  the  Glasgow  build- 
ings is  5,608  yards.  In  each  case  the  area  of  the  courtyard 
or  quadrangle  is  deducted.  Assuming  that  the  above  facts 
prove  the  correctness  of  my  estimate,  I venture  to  submit 
that  I have  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the  competition, 
and  that  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  select  for  execu- 
tion, in  preference  to  mine,  any  of  the  designs  that  have 
broken  the  condition  as  to  cost.  If  I had  thought  it  right 
to  take  a margin  of  another  100,000Z.,  I venture  to  think 
that  my  design  would  have  stood  first  absolutely,  as  Mr. 
Barrv  has  pluced  it  first  of  such  designs  as  adhered  to  the 
restricted  cost.” 

The  designs,  still  on  view  in  the  Corporation 
galleries,  are  attracting  a considerable  amount 
of  attention ; and  before  the  Corporation  con- 
cludes an  arrangement  with  any  architect,  some 
exciting  scenes  will  be  witnessed  in  the  Council 
chamber.  Indeed,  one  of  the  daily  newspapers 
advises  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  on 
account  of  the  expense,  and  the  necessity  there 
is  for  adopting  a sewage  scheme. 


TRAMWAYS. 

Southwark  and  Deptford. — The  permanent 
way  of  tho  Southwark  and  Deptford  tramway  is 
being  rapidly  laid  between  Deptford  Lower- 
road  and  the  Spa-road  railway  station,  Ber- 
mondsey, about  200  yards  being,  on  the 
average,  completed  each  week.  The  stabling 
for  the  company’s  horses  and  the  sheds  for  the 
cars  will  soon  be  completed,  and  the  cars  are 
nearly  ready  for  delivery,  so  that  it  is  expected 
a portion  of  the  line,  between  Deptford  Lower- 
road,  near  the  crossing  of  the  Brighton  Railway, 
and  the  Spa-road  station  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  will  be  opened  for  traffic  in  a few 
weeks. 

Oldham. — It  was  stated  on  the  9th  inst.,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Oldham  surveyor’s  com- 
mittee, by  the  borough  surveyor,  that  the  Old- 
ham tramway  line,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
construction  about  nine  months,  is  now  com- 
pleted. A communication  has  been  received 
from  General  Hutchinson,  who  will  inspect  the 
line  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  Failsworth  tramway  is  to  be  inspected  at 
the  same  time.  The  Oldham  lino  of  tramway 
has  cost  between  25,0001.  and  30,0001.,  and  has 
been  let  to  the  Manchester  Carriage  Company, 
who  will  therefore  have  in  their  hands  the 
through  tram-line  from  Manchester  to  Oldham. 


RENTAL  AND  SANITARY  REFORM. 

On  Sunday  last,  what  is  described  as  a 
crowded  meeting,  convened  by  the  “ Local 
Rights  Association  for  Rental  and  Sanitary 
Reform,”  was  held  at  the  Democratic  Club, 
Rose-street,  Soho,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  advancing  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  to  receive  reports  from  members 
who  had  visited  certain  premises  which  it  wa3 
alleged  were  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  and  for 
which  excessive  rents  were  charged  by  the 
house-farmers. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Duggan,  who 
stated  that  the  Association  had  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  inspect  the  localities  iu  which 
houses,  and  the  tenements  in  them,  were  in  an 
unsanitary  state,  and  that  morning  reports 
would  be  submitted  of  the  wretched  condition 
in  which  numbers  of  the  working  classes  are 
obliged  to  live.  Last  Saturday  he  visited  a dis- 
trict, not  far  from  where  they  were  now  met, 
and  was  invited  to  inspect  a man’s  house.  He 
did  so,  and,  on  going  up  the  stairs,  found  it 
necessary  to  take  two  and  even  three  steps  at 
a time,  in  such  a dilapidated  state  were  the 
stairs.  The  working  man  lived  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  but  there  was  not  what  could  be  called 
a roof  on  the  habitation.  The  floor  was  full  of 
holes,  and  the  man, — it  being  Saturday, — was 
drying  his  olothes  in  the  room  in  which  he 
lived  and  slept,  and  for  which  he  was  paying 
4s.  6d.  a week.  Now,  that  plainly  showed  that 
if  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  did  their  duty, 
such  a state  of  things  could  not  exist.  He  went 
to  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Holborn,and  there,  in  a wretched  hovel,  he  found 
a man  suffering  from  English  cholera,  his  wife 
having  been  previously  afflicted  with  the  same 
epidemic, — in  fact,  in  the  whole  place  the  in- 
habitants had  been  “ down  ” with  diarrhoea  and 
cholera,  and  no  wonder,  such  were  the  unsani- 
tary conditions  under  which  the  poor  people 
lived.  It  was,  indeed,  high  time  that  some 
association  took  these  scandalous  matters  in 
hand. 

Mr.  E.  Dunn  (hon.  seoretary)  said  cases  like 
those  reported  by  the  chairman,  with  scores  of 
others,  would  be  embodied  in  a comprehensive 
report  for  presentation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Sir  William  Yernon  Harcourt,  M.P., 
and  also  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  In  the  report  no  delicacy  as  to  con- 
cealing the  actual  addresses  of  the  unsanitary 
houses  need  be  observed.  He  had  during  the 
week  visited  six  different  washhouses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edgware-road,  and  in  all  of 
them  there  was  that  peculiar  effluvia  arising 
from  the  drains  not  being  properly  trapped. 
Many  of  the  poor  working  classes  were  compelled 
to  live  near  the  aristocraoy,  because  they  had  to 
work  for  them,  and  must  live  either  in  these  old 
“shanties,”  or  in  “model”  dwellings.  As  to 
the  publio  baths  and  washhouses,  how  could 
women,  who  must  bring  their  ohildren  with 
them,  use  these,  which  were  filled  with 
steam  ? 

Other  speakers  addressed  the  meeting,  whioh 
was  adjourned,  after  a resolution  in  support  of 
the  objects  of  the  association  was  passed. 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

Dorchester. — The  Town  Council  (acting  as  the 
Local  Board)  have  passed  a resolution  requesting 
the  surveyor  (Mr.  Thomas)  to  prepare  plans  of 
works  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewerage  of  the 
town.  A committee  appointed  by  the  Council 
had  previously  reported  adversely  to  placing  the 
works  in  the  hands  of  the  Native  Guano  Com- 
pany (“A.  B.  C.”  process)  or  the  Rivers  Puri- 
fication Association,  on  the  score  of  expense,  and 
recommending,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  work 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  surveyor. 

Loughborough. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Loughborough  Board  of  Guardians  (acting  as 
the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority)  the  Clerk  stated 
that  he  had  received  a letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  containing  Major  Tulloch’s 
report  upon  the  sewerage  works.  It  appears 
that  some  months  ago  a dispute  occurred  be- 
tween the  Sanitary  Authority  and  their  engineer, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  Local  Government 
Board  weie  appealed  to  to  send  down  one  of 
their  engineering  inspectors.  The  Sanitary 
Authority  alleged  that  their  engineer  had 
selected  ground  altogether  unsuitable  for  a 
sewage  farm,  the  greater  portion  of  it  being 
above  the  outfall,  and  that  the  scheme  had  not 
been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
approved  by  them.  The  letter  stated  that  the 
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Local  Government  Board  had  received  from 
their  inspector,  Major  Tulloch,  a report  upon 
his  conference  with  the  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
I rity  with  regard  to  the  works  of  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  for  the  village  of  Sheepshed, 

: and  had  learnt  from  Major  Tulloch  that  the  land 
i for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  has  not  been 
i judiciously  selected,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
ij  eight  acres,  it  lay  too  high  to  allow  of  the 
Bewage  flowing  on  to  it  unless  the  sewers  are 

i worked  under  pressure.  Major  Tulloch  stated 
that  he  recommended  the  Sanitary  Authority  to 
i exchange  the  unsuitable  land  for  some  more 
i available,  or,  if  this  should  be  impracticable, 
to  purify  the  sewage  on  the  eight  acres.  The 
j Board  also  found  that  the  sewers  had  been  so 
j laid  as  to  work  under  pressure,  although  Major 
1 Talloch  had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
j engineer  the  serious  objection  to  this  being 
I done.  It  being  the  opinion  of  the  Guardians 
i that  it  was  not  desirable  to  entrust  Mr.  Stephens 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  works  suggested  by 
the  inspector,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
| retain  Mr.  George  Hodson,  C.E.,  of  Lough- 
borough, and  the  clerk  was  directed  to  instruct 
! him  to  consider  the  suggestions,  inspect  the  out- 
! fall  and  land  leased  by  the  Authority,  and  ascer- 
I tain  what  land  suitable  for  irrigation  could  be 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  land  leased,  and  to 
report  fully  thereon  at  the  next  meeting. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Wages  in  the  Pottery  Trade. — At  a meeting 
| of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  Arbitration  Board 
at  Hanley,  last  week,  it  was  stated  that  every 
branch  of  workmen  in  the  pottery  trade  had 
resolved  to  give  notice  to  the  employers  for  an 
increase  of  wages  to  the  same  level  as  they 
were  before.  Lord  Hatherley,  as  umpire  to  the 
basrd,  gave  the  award  reducing  the  wages 
eight  per  cent,  in  November  last.  Most  of  the 
men  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  submit 
the  matter  to  arbitration,  but  the  men  in  three 
important  branches  of  the  trade  have  not  yet 
decided  to  accept  arbitration.  Mr.  Brassey, 
M.P.,  will  sit  as  umpire  in  October,  preparatory 
to  the  annual  revision  of  the  wages  list  in 
November. 

W eston  - Super  - Mare.  — A misunderstanding 
exists  between  employer  and  employed  in  the 
I building  trade,  and  the  Society  men  are  out  on 
! strike.  The  masters  rely  on  filling  any  vacancies 
in  their  staff  with  men  from  Bristol,  where,  it  is 
stated,  there  are  many  able  and  willing  to  work 
with  but  little  to  do. 


HOW  SUBURBAN  DWELLINGS  ARE 
BUILT. 

HEAVY  PENALTIES. 

At  the  Edmonton  Petty  Sessions,  on  Monday  lsst 
before  Messrs.  Abbias  and  Howard,  divisional  justices 
Mr.  George  Preedy.  builder,  of  69,  May  field-road,  Dalston 
appeared  to  answer  four  summonses  obtained  at  the  in 
siance  of  the  Edmonton  Local  Board,  which  charged  him 
■with  infringing  the  bye-laws  of  the  said  Board,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  walls  of  new  buildings  “ shall  be  efficiently 
and  solidly  bonded  and  put  together  with  mortar  or 
cement.” 

Mr.  Houlder,  solicitor  and  clerk  to  the  Board,  con- 
ducted the  proceedings,  and  having  briefly  mentioned  the 
facts,  called 

Mr.  Johnson,  assistant-surveyor,  who  deposed  that  in 
the  course  of  his  duties  ho  visited  certain  houses  which 
were  being  erected  by  the  defendant  at  Jeremy's-green, 
Lower  Edmonton.  He  noticed  a heap  of  substance  con- 
taining about  82  yards,  covered  with  sand.  Ho  obtained 
a spade,  and  dug  into  the  heap,  and  found  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a slight  coating  of  sand,  it  was  common 
mould.  He  called  the  attention  of  defendant  to  it,  who 
said  he  had  purchased  the  heap  as  it  stood.  Witness 
told  him  that  it  must  not  be  used  for  budding  pur- 
poses, and  he  ashed  to  be  allowed  to  scrape  oil'  the 
sand,  promising  not  to  use  the  soil.  Witness  visited 
the  place  the  next  day,  and  found  that  it  was  not  being 
Used.  On  a subsequent  visit  witness  noticed  that  the  heap 
had  been  removed  from  the  spot  where  he  first  discovered 
it  to  another  place  about  five  yards  off.  He  went  again 
the  next  day,  and  found  that  the  mould  had  been  covered 
with  sand  as  before,  simply  as  a blind.  Witness  remon- 
strated, and  defendant  said  it  had  been  covered  by  mis- 
take. He  warned  the  defendant  that  the  material  must 
not  on  any  account  be  used  as  mortar,  and  he  said  it 
should  not  be.  On  the  23rd  of  August  witness  found  the 
mould  and  sand  being  screened  together;  on  the  24th 
being  mixed  ; and  on  the  26th  being  used  as  mortar  in  the 
construction  of  four  dwelling-houses. 

Samples  of  the  material  were  produced,  and  were  easily 
reduced  to  dust  between  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Houlder. — Can  walls  be  solidly  bonded  together 
with  that  stuff? 

Witness. — No.  I could  easily  knock  all  the  work  down 
with  my  hand. 

Mr.  Houlder. — What  do  you  say  that  stuff  consists  of? 

Witness.— of  about  eight  parts  of  mould  to  one  of  sand, 
and  very  little  lime. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given, — 

Defendant  said,  as  soon  as  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  bad  material  he  pulled  the  work  down  and  built  it  up 
with  better  stuff. 


Mr.  Abbiss. — Pulling  down  the  work  under  such  cbonm- 
stances  is  no  answer  to  the  charge.  You  should  have  used 
proper  material  at  first.  You  were  cautioned  more  than 
once,  but  you  went  onnotwithstanding.  You  knew  you  were 
doing  wrong. 

Defendant  called  a witness,  who  said  he  was  employed 
to  manage  the  brickwork,  and  he  had  used  worse  material 
on  larger  job3. 

Mr.  Abbiss  said  the  case  had  been  fully  made  out,  and 
that  the  Local  Board  were  simply  doing  their  duty  in 
seeing  that  houses  were  built  that  would  be  safe  and  sound. 
Defendant  must  pay  the  full  penalty  of  6 1.  in  respect  of 
each  house, — 20 1.  altogether,— with  1 1.  12s.  coats,  and  in 
default  a distress  warrant  would  iss  ue. 


PITCH-PINE  WOOD  FOR  WINDOW-CILLS. 

8ir, — I cannot  agree  with  all  the  remarks  that  were 
made  in  the  Builder  two  weeks  ago,  by  “ An  Old  Car- 
penter,” respecting  the  use  of  pitch-pine  wocd  for  window- 
cills.  Having  had  a large  experience  in  the  use  of  that 
wood,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  stuff  is 
thoroughly  well  seasoned,  it  comes  next  in  order  of  merit 
to  English  oak.  Fifteen  years  ago  I introduced  pitch-pine 
for  window-cills  on  a large  estate,  where  5 0 or  600  houses 
have  been  huilt,  and  since  then  nothing  else  has  been 
used  there  for  that  purpose.  As  far  as  my  general  obser- 
vation goes,  these  cills  are  all  now  as  sound  as  when  they 
were  first  fixed.  I am  in  a position  to  say  this  as  my  busi- 
ness calls  me  into  one  or  another  of  the  houses  daily. 

This  to  me  is  sufficient  proof  that  pitch-pine  is  a first- 
rate  material  for  window-cills,  and  I should  certainly 
prefer  using  it  at  any  time  to  inferior  oak.  H.  S, 


EXTERNAL  COLOUR. 

Sir, — Some  speculations  and  discussions  that 
have  lately  appeared  on  the  artistic  colouring 
of  houses,  joined  to  the  bare  unrelieved  appear- 
ance of  those  done  in  Portland  cement,  have 
suggested  to  me  that  the  latter  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  quoins  or  corners  being  finished 
with  raised  work  done  in  cement  of  a consider- 
ably darker  colour, — say,  a dun-brown, — the 
jambs  of  the  hall-door  being  made  to  matoh. 

Other  colours  might  suit  different  tasteB;  the 
colour  of  dark  red  sandstone  for  instance,  or  of 
limestone.  A.  Boyle. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Nunnington. — The  restoration  of  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Nunnington,  near  Helmsley,  North 
Yorkshire,  is  about  to  be  undertaken.  This 
church  was  built  about  600  years  ago,  and  was 
partially  rebuilt  in  1671.  It  is  now  in  a 
most  dilapidated  condition  ; in  fact,  it  was  con- 
demned as  thoroughly  unsound  thirty  years  ago. 
The  proposition  was  first  to  pull  it  down  com- 
pletely, but  now  a thorough  restoration  has 
been  determined  on;  and  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
the  architect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, has  been  entrusted  with  the  work, 
which  will  include  the  removal  of  the  low 
white-washed  ceiling  of  the  chancel  and  nave, 
the  formation  of  a new  Bide  aisle,  but  putting 
back  the  north  wall ; building  of  new  open 
roofs,  rebuilding  of  vestry  and  porch,  adding  an 
organ-chamber  and  new  organ,  opening  out  the 
tower  and  facing  the  unfinished  west  arch,  the 
provision  of  open  seats  and  new  reading-desk, 
and  the  introduction  of  a system  of  warming 
and  ventilation.  Thirty-six  additional  sittings 
will  be  gained  in  the  aisle,  and  eighteen  more 
in  the  tower,  by  the  alterations,  which,  it  is 
estimated,  will  cost  2.200J.  Mrs.  Rutson,  of 
Newby  Wiske,  has  already  offered  18OOI.  and 
some  stone,  and  Mr.  John  Rutson  gilts  of  300Z. 
value  towards  the  restoration. 

Kirkdale. — The  parish  church  of  Kirkdale, 
near  Kirbymoorside,  is  now  in  course  of  restora- 
tion. A now  roof,  of  oak,  and  slated,  will  re- 
plaoe  the  old  flat  one,  and  will  be  12  ft.  higher 
than  it.  A new  three-light  east  window  is  to 
be  inserted,  and  also  one  in  the  Bouth  wall  of 
the  chancel.  The  old  painted  seats  in  the 
chancel  are  being  removed.  A system  of  drain- 
age of  the  churchyard  will  be  put  in,  the 
chancel  floor  laid  with  concrete,  and  then 
covered  with  polished  flags.  In  removing  the 
old  roof  the  supporting  beams  were  found  to  be 
quite  rotten,  and  other  portions  were  very  much 
decayed.  In  removing  the  soil  near  the  altar 
the  workmen  came  upon  three  lead  coffins,  the 
outer  coverings  of  which  had  mouldered  away. 
The  restoration  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  S.  Crow- 
ther,  architect,  of  Manchester,  and  the  contract 
will  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mark  Foggett,  builder, 
of  the  same  city. 

Llawr-y-Qlyn  (near  Llanidloes). — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  church  at  Llawr-y-Glyn, 
which  is  about  six  miles  from  Llanidloes,  has 
been  laid.  Mr.  N.  Bennett  Owen  gave  the  site, 
which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Trannon.  The  build- 
ing will  be  erected  of  grey  stone,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Park. 


It  is  to  accommodate  150  worshippers,  and  its 
cost,  exclusive  of  bells,  will  be  900Z. 

Nos s. — On  the  10th  inst.  was  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a new  church  at  Noss,  a growing  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yealm,  in  the  parish 
of  Revelstoke.  The  building  is  to  cost  about 
3.000Z.,  and  will  be  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  architect.  His  plans 
show  a church,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  for 
the  accommodation  of  250  persons.  It  will  con. 
sist  of  a tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
with  two  entrances, — a south  porch,  with  door- 
way under  the  tower.  The  vestry  will  be  under 
the  north  aisle,  and  approaohed  by  a flight  of 
granite  steps.  The  structure  will  be  built  of 
local  stone,  with  granite  dressings,  with  an 
oaken  roof.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
Crosbie,  and  the  building  will  be  put  up  by 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Edward  0.  Baring 
(lord  of  the  manor,  who  is  erecting  the  church 
at  his  own  expense.) 

Old  Deer  ( N.B. ). — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
tower  to  the  ohurch  of  Old  Deer  has  been  laid. 
The  tower,  which  is  being  erected  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  church,  is  of  Aikey  Brae 
granite,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Raeburn,  archi- 
tect, Edinburgh,  and  will  rise  to  a height  of 
73  ft.  Above  the  tower  will  be  a slated  spire, 
rising  to  an  additional  height  of  about  30  ft. 
The  tower  has  a room  for  a library  on  the  base- 
ment floor,  and  a bell-tower  and  clock  above. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ardwick,  Manchester.  — A new  Wesleyan 
Sunday  - school  whioh  has  been  erected  in 
Chancery-lane,  Ardwick,  was  formally  opened 
on  the  9th  inst.  The  building  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  Chancery -lane  School,  erected  in  1817, 
and  externally  is  of  red  brick,  with  terra  cotta 
and  Hollington  stone  dressings,  the  style  being 
Gothic.  The  building  is  three  stories  in  height, 
and  has  two  entrances — one  for  boys,  in 
Chancery-lane,  and  the  other  for  girls,  in  York- 
street.  On  the  ground- floor,  there  is  a large 
room  60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  a room  which  has 
been  set  apart  for  infants,  30  ft.  by  20  ft. 
There  are  also  on  this  floor  four  class-rooms  and 
a library  and  rooms  for  the  librarian  and  secre- 
tary. The  infants’  school  will  afford  accommo- 
dation for  about  200  children.  On  the  first  floor, 
which  is  reached  by  a stone  staircase,  is  a lecture- 
hall,  with  large  vestries  and  class-rooms.  There 
are  eighteen  class-rooms,  and  altogether  school 
accommodation  is  provided  for  about  1,300 
children.  The  total  cost  of  the  premises, 
inclusive  of  the  site,  has  been  about  8,000Z. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill 
& Sons,  contractors,  Manchester,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  Stevens,  architect,  Manchester. 
The  entrances,  it  may  be  stated,  are  paved  with 
Craven’s  encaustic  tiles,  glazed  bricks  forming 
dados  to  the  walls  on  each  story. 

Monton  (Manchester). — The  Countess  of  Elles- 
mere has  just  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
school-room  for  the  district  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Eocles.  The  whole  scheme  is  not  yet  in  hand, 
only  one  school-room  (48  ft.  by  30  ft.)  and  two 
class-rooms  being  now  in  course  of  erection,  but 
it  is  intended  ultimately  to  make  fuller  provision 
for  the  wants  of  that  portion  of  St.  Andrew’s 
district,  with  day  and  Sunday  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  site  of  the  new  building  is 
the  gift  of  the  Bridgewater  trustees,  who  have 
presented  about  one-third  of  an  acre  of  land  off 
Slack-lane,  Monton,  nearly  opposite  Partington- 
street.  Mr.  Lord,  of  John  Dalton-street.  is  the 
architect,  and  accommodation  will  be  afforded 
for  about  240  children,  at  an  estimated  cost — 
for  the  completed  and  furnished  school-room — 
of  1,420Z.  


VARIORUM. 

The  sixth  volume  of  “Proceedings  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  Surveyors,”  recently  published  by  E.  & F. 
Spon  (Charing-cross),  contains  a number  of 
useful  papers,  many  of  which  received  notice  in 
our  pages  at  the  time  of  delivery.  The  volume 

is  edited  by  Mr.  Graham  Smith. “ The 

Visitors’  Handbook  to  Gloucester  Cathedral,” 
by  J.  H.  Billett  just  now  published  (Billing,  Glou- 
cester), is  clearly  and  sensibly  written.  It  in- 
cludes a full  account  of  the  stalls  and  other 

wood  carvings. The  very  interesting  paper 

on  “Samuel  Prout,  Artist,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hine, 
F.R.I.  B.A.,  read  before  the  Plymouth  Institution 
inMarch  last,  has  been  reprinted  in  a separate 
form  from  the  Transactions  of  that  Society. 
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Tlie  Dignity  of  Labour. — The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Howard  Association  remarks  : — 
“ One-sided  indeed  is  ‘ head  knowledge  ’ when  it 
is  not  applied  to  a wise  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  manual  labour.  Both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  ‘ popular  education  ’ (so  called)  has  not 
yet  sufficiently  taught  this  dignity,  either  to 
boys  or  girls,  otherwise  there  would  not  be  the 
present  rush  of  the  former  into  poverty-stricken 
olerkships,  or  of  the  latter  away  from  the  old- 
fashioned  ranks  of  useful  domestic  service.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  myriad  letters  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  the  note  written  on  this  subject 
(dated  February,  1877),  in  which  that  great 
statesman  said : ‘ Working  men  should  for  them- 
selves, and  especially  for  their  children,  try 
more  to  elevate  handicraft,  and  less  to  escape 
from  it  into  the  supposed  paradise  of  pen  and 
ink.’  And  if  our  pulpits  were  more  practical, 
and  less  devoted  to  aerial  generalities  of  tran- 
scendental theology,  they  would  not  only,  as  the 
Spectator  wisely  suggests,  bring  down  Chris- 
tianity into  the  practical  duties  of  every-day 
life — * how  to  drive  horses  with  humanity  and 
sell  even  cabbages  with  honesty,’ — but  would 
also  inculcate  the  truth  that  handicraft  labour 
has  for  ever  been  dignified  and  ennobled  by  the 
participation  and  example  of  the  Apostolic 
Tentmaker  of  Tarsus  and  Fishermen  of  Galilee, 
to  say  nothing  of  a still  more  august  Exemplar. 
This  conviction,  and  its  practical  recognition, 
beooming  generally  popular,  the  cells  of  prisons 
and  the  wards  of  workhouses  would  also, 
assuredly,  tend  to  become  far  less  crowded  by 
miserable  inmates.” 

Unhealthy  Dwellings  in  Marylebone. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  reports  au  inquest  held 
by  Dr.  Hardwicke,  tho  coroner,  concerning  the 
death  of  Robert  Bailey  Bird,  aged  four  years, 
of  1,  Christchurch  - residences,  Lisson  - street, 
Marylebone.  The  deceased,  who  had  been  to 
the  Bell-street  Board  School,  complained  of  his 
throat  being  sore,  and  although  everything  was 
done  for  him,  he  grew  worse.  There  had  been 
a good  deal  of  illness  at  the  schools,  and  the 
deceased  some  three  months  ago  caught  the 
measles  there.  There  had  been  scarlet  fever  in 
the  house,  which  contained  twenty  rooms,  which 
were  let  out  to  ten  families,  each  family  having 
two  rooms.  The  dust-bin,  which  was  just  out- 
side the  room-door  of  the  parents  of  the  de- 
ceased, smelt  very  badly,  as  it  was  not  emptied 
often  enough,  whilst  near  to  that  was  a waste 
water-pipe,  down  which  the  persons  who  lived 
upstairs  emptied  their  dirty  water,  which  ran 
into  an  open  drain,  and  the  smell  therefrom  was 
very  bad.  Dr.  John  Guy  Westmacott  said  that 
he  bad  made  a post-mortem  examination,  and 
found  that  death  was  from  inflammation  and 
ulcers  of  the  windpipe,  and  from  the  evi- 
dence given  he  should  say  it  was  caused  by 
diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever,  arising  from  the 
condition  of  the  house.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  that  the  deceased  died  from  inflamma- 
tion and  ulceration  of  the  windpipe  whilst 
Buffering  from  blood  poisoning,  arising  from 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  The  jury  added 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  a report  respecting  the 
drainage  accommodation  should  be  made  to  the 
Marylebone  Vestry. 

Condition  and  Health  of  Paris. — The 
abominable  smells  that  pervade  some  quarters 
of  Paris,  and  the  unusual  mortality  of  the  last 
two  months  (the  death-rate  for  July  and  August 
shows  an  immense  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1879),  are  beginning  to  cause 
uneasiness  to  the  Municipal  Board  of  Health. 
According  to  the  Standard,  the  medical  men  of 
whom  it  consists  have  held  a meeting,  the  only 
result  of  which  was  a further  illustration  of 
doctors  disagreeing.  One  gentleman  held  that 
the  sewers  were  at  fault ; another,  that  the  new 
system  for  utilising  the  contents  of  Parisian 
cesspools  as  manure  did  all  the  mischief.  The 
condition  of  the  water  is  also  abominable,  and 
has  much  to  answer  for.  There  has  been  no 
rain  for  six  weeks  to  speak  of,  and  there  are 
80,000  cesspools  in  Paris,  to  which  the  evil  is 
to  be  traced.  As,  however,  hundreds  of  people 
over  the  usual  average  are  being  killed,  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  know  that  steps  were  being 
taken  to  remedy  the  known  evils. 

Scarcity  of  Water  in  Cardiff.— In  con- 
sequence of  the  continued  drought,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cardiff  were,  on  the  9th  inst.,  called 
upon  by  placards  to  economise  thoir  consump- 
tion of  water. 


Tlie  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain.  — This  Institute,  — the  president  of 
which  is  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, — will 
hold  its  autumn  congress  next  week,  in  Exeter, 
under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Fortescue.  In 
connexion  with  the  meeting  there  will  be  an  ex- 
hibition of  sanitary  appliances  and  apparatus, 
which  is  to  remain  open  for  more  than  a fort- 
night. The  sections  of  the  Congress  are : — 1. 
Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine; 
president,  Dr.  De  Chaumont,  F.R.S.  Section  2, 
Engineering  and  Sanitary  Construction  ; presi- 
dent, Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  M.I.C.E. 
Section  3,  Meteorology  and  Geology ; president, 
Sir  Antonio  Brady,  F.M.S.  The  order  of  pro- 
ceedings will  be  as  follows: — September  21st., 
public  luncheon  at  the  Guildhall;  three  p.m., 
opening  of  the  exhibition  by  the  Mayor  of 
Exeter  ; eight  p.m.,  first  general  meeting ; open- 
ing address  by  the  president,  Earl  Fortescue. 
September  22nd,  second  general  meeting. 
Section  1. — Address  by  the  president  of  the 
section,  to  be  followed  by  papers  and  discussions 
on  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine; 
in  the  evening  a conversazione  will  be  held  by 
invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  at  the 
Palace.  September  23rd,  third  general  meet- 
ing. Section  2.  — Address  by  the  President, 
followed  by  papers  and  discussions  on  engineer- 
ing and  sanitary  construction.  In  the  evening 
Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S. , will  deliver  a lecture. 
September  24th,  fourth  general  meeting. 
Section  3. — Address  by  the  President,  followed 
by  papers  and  discussions,  meteorological, 
geological,  and  geographical.  In  the  evening 
the  closing  general  meeting  of  the  Congress 
will  be  held,  to  be  followed  by  a public  dinner. 
The  next  day  (Saturday)  will  be  devoted  to 
excursions. 

Mural  Paintings  in  Manchester  Town 
Hall. — Mr.  Ford  Madox. Brown  has  just  com- 
pleted tho  second  panel  of  his  frescos  now 
being  painted  in  the  town-hall  of  Manchester, 
and  a writer  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  News  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  work.  The 
panel  first  painted  (the  second  in  order  on  the 
walls)  is  entitled  “ The  Baptism  of  Edwin,” 
and  is  illustrative  of  an  important  event  in  the 
very  early  history  of  Manchester.  Panel  No.  1 
(the  second  painted)  represents  the  Romans 
building  a fort  at  Mancenion,  and  the  subject 
embodies  the  foundation  of  Manchester,  for 
although  the  British  name  Mancenion  seems  to 
indicate  its  locality  as  a centre  for  population, 
it  is  uncertain  that  anything  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a town  existed  before  the  Roman  Man- 
cunian). The  writer  sayp, — “There  may  be  less 
profusion  of  concentrated  thought  in  this  panel 
than  in  the  other,  but  there  is  more  of  collateral 
invention,  and  as  we  half-listen  to  the  piercing 
wind  whistling  about  the  limbs  of  the  builders, 
and  surging  amongst  the  rich  folds  of  Agricola’s 
robes  and  of  his  wife’s  fur  cloak, — the  whole 
being  wild,  biting,  and  inveterate, — we  cannot 
but  feel  that  this  is  altogether  the  more  satis- 
factory work.  The  cartoon  for  the  third  panel 
(still  unpainted)  represents  the  expulsion  of  the 
Danes  from  Manchester,  and  is  a picture 
heaving,  nay,  rocking  and  reeling,  with  terrible 
energy,  yet  touched  on  the  humoristic  side  also 
with  certain  curious  incidents.” 

A New  Monastery  in  Sussex. — Between 
Brighton  and  Worthing  there  is  being  ereoted  a 
large  Carthusian  monastery,  to  be  dedicated  to 
St.  Hugh,  an  offshoot  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  in  the  mountains  of  Dau- 
phine.  The  estate  is  about  350  acres,  of  which 
fifteen  are  covered  with  buildings.  The  architect  is 
M.  Normande.  To  give  an  idea  of  its  magnitude, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  main  court  is  larger 
than  the  Tom  Quad,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
or  the  great  court  of  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a range  of  cloisters  with  stone- 
fretted  vaults.  The  chapel  is  to  be  of  cathedral- 
like dimensions. 

Luminous  Paint  for  Railway  Carriages. 

The  ceilings  of  carriages  on  the  Great  Northern, 
Midland,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railways 
have  been  painted  with  luminous  paint,  and  pas- 
senger-trains composed  of  these  carriages,  when 
passing  in  the  daytime  through  long  tunnels, 
have  not  now  to  be  lighted  by  means  of  oil- 
lamps,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  being  suf- 
ficient light  reflected  from  the  luminous  paint. 

Mr.  Rupert  Kettle. — Her  Majesty  has  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Mr.  Rupert 
Kettle,  of  Wolverhampton,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  he  has  for  many  years  rendered  as 
arbitrator  in  connexion  with  wages  disputes  in 
the  iron  trade  and  other  loading  industries  of 
the  kingdom.  J 
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Artisans’  Dwellings  in  Dublin.  — The 
report  of  the  directors  of  the  Dublin  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Company  for  the  half-year  ending 
30th  June  last,  states  that  the  capital  subscribed 
is  now  33,730Z.  All  the  buildings  on  the  Manor- 
street  site  have  been  handed  over  by  the  con- 
tractor. They  consist  of  four  two-storied  cot- 
tages  facing  Manor-street,  thirty -two  of  a 
somewhat  similar  size  in  Kirwan-street,  and 
thirty-six  one-storied  cottages  at  the  rear.  The 
directors  have  in  course  of  erection  four  cottages 
on  a site  in  Buckingham-street.  Negotiations 
with  the  Corporation  are  pending  for  a lease 
from  them  of  the  site  known  as  the  Coombe 
area,  containing  4J-  acres,  at  a rent  of  2001.  a 
year,  commencing  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1883.  The  directors  propose  to  expend  at  least 
20,0001.  in  building  upon  this  site.  A moiety 
of  this  amount  will  be  borrowed  from  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  ; one  shareholder 
has  promised  to  contribute  4,000L,  and  the 
directors  rely  on  the  shareholders  and  public 
subscribing  the  balance  required.  The  di- 
rectors believe  the  Bite  to  be  a most  suitable 
one  in  all  respects ; it  will  give  space  for  the 
erection  of  200  cottages.  The  rental  of  the 
company’s  property  up  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1880,  was  1,2341.  / s.  4d.,  as  compared  with 
1,1141.  4s.  8d.  for  the  half-year  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  showing  an  increase  of  1201.  2s.  8d. 
The  arrears  of  rent  were  341.  15s.  9d. ; and  out 
of  a total  number  of  261  tenements,  there  were 
occupied  241.  The  entire  revenue  for  the  half- 
year,  including  balance  of  611.  19s.  2d.  remain- 
iug  after  paying  last  dividend,  amounts  to 
1,3401.  5s.  9d.,  which,  after  providing  for  all 
expenses,  will  leave  a balance  of  7991.  lls.  5d. 
out  of  which  the  directors  recommend  a dividend 
at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  per  annum,  leaving  a 
balance  of  127 1.  12s.  lid. 

A Reredos  Difficulty. — Previously  to  the 
consecration  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Walton-on-the-Hill,  near  Liverpool,  a 
memorial  from  a body  of  the  parishioners  was 
presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  calling 
attention  to  the  existence  of  “ a piece  of  sculp- 
ture containing  in  relief  a full-length  figure  re- 
presenting Our  Saviour  extended  on  a cross, 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  at 
the  foot  of  it,  affixed  to  the  wall  over  the  com- 
munion-table.”  The  reredos  in  question  is  tho 
gift  of  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh,  of  Luton,  and  was 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Woolner,  R.A.  The  Bishop 
of  Liverpool,  in  reply,  said, — “I  do  not  like  the 
sculpture  over  the  communion-table,  and  I do 
not  like  the  separation  between  the  chancel  and 
the  body  of  the  church.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
should  never  think  of  adorning  or  arranging  a 
church  after  such  a fashion.  But  the  question 
is  not  what  I like  personally  or  dislike,  but 
what  is  legal,  or  rather  what  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now,  I am 
informed  by  my  legal-  officials  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Walton,  which  exceeds  the  limits 
allowed  by  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Under  these  circumstances  I do  not  see  that  I 
can  refuse  to  consecrate  the  church,  whatever 
my  own  private  feelmgs  may  be.  If  I call  upon 
others  to  respect  and  obey  the  law,  I must  not 
set  an  example  of  disregarding  legal  decisions 
myself.” 

An  English  Colony  in  America. — Mr. 

Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  is  in  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  English  Emigration  Associa- 
tion to  found  its  first  American  colony.  The 
Association  has  bought  300,000  acres  of  land, 
the  tract  extending  through  four  counties  of 
Eastern  Tennessee.  It  is  a fertile  plateau  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  river;  and  Mr. 
Hughes  will  inaugurate  the  colonisation  project 
during  September  by  visiting  the  locality  and 
delivering  an  addresB.  The  land  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  laid  out  in  farms ; some  settlers  are 
already  there;  hotels,  nurseries,  and  fruit 
orchards  have  been  started ; towns  are  planned 
with  extensive  reservations  for  parks.  The 
colonists  are  not  expected  to  be  of  the  poor 
classes,  but  will  be  English  tenant-farmers, 
well-to-do  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  and  the 
younger  sons  of  the  gentry. 

Deatb-rate  in  Dublin. — According  to  Dr. 
Cameron’s  report  on  the  state  of  public  health 
in  Dublin  during  August,  1880,  the  deaths 
within  the  municipal  area  during  the  month 
were  in  the  annual  ratio  of  39  27  per  1,000 
persons  living.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
city  the  rate  was  44'85  per  1,000;  and  on  the 
southern  side  36  82  per  1,000.  The  general 
death-rate  was  high,  and  the  zymotic  death-rate 
very  high  for  the  season. 
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York  Minster. — Last  week  Mr.  Street, 
c under  whose  supervision  the  restoration  of  the 
i south  transept  of  York  Minster  has  been  carried 
i out,  paid  his  final  visit  of  inspection  prior  to  the 
j scaffolding  being  removed  from  the  southern 
J faQade.  He  expressed  to  Mr.  Bradley,  the  clerk 
| of  the  works,  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  excel- 
j lent  manner  in  which  the  work  had  been  carried 
i out,  and  also  congratulated  Mr.  Milburn  upon 
« the  satisfactory  execution  of  the  whole  of  the 
j carving.  The  York  Herald  says  it  is  not  in- 
| tended  to  proceed  with  the  western  aisle  of  the 
ij  transept  until  the  question  of  the  new  Will 
Office  is  finally  decided.  It  is  understood  to  be 
t the  intention  of  the  Dean  to  have  the  ground 
1 now  used  as  the  stone-yard  laid  out  as  a grass 
I plot,  instead  of  being  covered  with  gravel,  as  it 
was  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
j restoration.  It  is  now  nearly  nine  years  since  the 
restoration  of  the  south  transept  was  com- 
| menced.  The  following  have  been  the  contrac- 
i tors : — Mr.  J.  Robinson,  plumber,  of  Little 
l Stonegate,  for  the  leadwork  of  the  aisle  and 
j transept  roof ; Mr.  Rookledge,  of  Little  Stone- 
! gate,  for  the  new  boarded  ceiling,  &c. ; Mr.  S. 

Thomas,  painter,  of  Stonegate,  for  decorating 
I the  ceiling. 

The  Atmosphere  of  the  Metropolitan 
! Railway. — Frequent  travellers  by  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  are  not  to  be  envied  the  atmo- 
| sphere  they  have  to  breathe  in  the  tunnel  be- 
i tween  (say)  King’s-cross  and  Paddington. 

I Various  plans  for  the  purification  of  the  air  have 
I recently  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
i company.  It  is  stated  that,  in  a modified  form, 
a plan  invented  by  Dr.  Richard  Neale  is  about 
i to  be  tried  on  the  line  between  King’s-cross  and 
i Edgware-road.  The  proposal  is  to  have  a car- 
riage, from  which  the  ends  and  the  greater  por- 
I tion  of  the  sides  are  removed,  fitted  up  with 
l trays  of  lime  placed  obliquely,  and  moistened 
j by  water  dripping  down  from  the  top  of  the 
carriage,  and  placed  next  the  engine  of  the  train, 
i It  is  asserted  that  the  air  in  the  tunnel  oan  be 
i perfectly  purified  by  this  process,  as  a large 
! quantity  of  impure  air,  coming  into  contact  with 
) the  lime,  would  lose  the  noxious  gases,  and 
escape  purified  at  the  end  of  the  carriage.  An- 
| other  proposed  plan  is  to  erect  at  Portland-road 
a screen  consisting  of  many  layers  of  coarse 
canvas,  or  similar  material,  moistened  with  a 
soda  solution. 

Growth  of  the  Metropolis. — The  annual 
repoit  of  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  on  the  Metro- 
politan Police  says  that  the  increase  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  year  1879  comprised 
21,589  new  houses,  forming  401  new  streets  and 
l two  new  squares,  of  a total  length  of  71  miles 
i 468  yards.  This  makes  the  length  of  new 
| streets  added  to  the  metropolis  and  handed 
over  to  police  protection  during  the  last  ten 
I years,  383  miles,  758  yards.  Valuing  the  houses 
| built  in  the  year  at  an  average  of  300?.  each, 
we  have  an  investment  of  6|-  millions  sterling. 

A Canadian  Cotton  Factory. — The  new 
; Craven  Cotton  Factory,  Brantford,  Canada,  is 
I approaching  completion.  It  is  four  stories  in 
! height,  and  is  175  ft.  long  by  73  ft.  wide.  The 
I mill  is  being  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Broughton.  The  doors,  sash  and 
window  frames  are  supplied  by  Schultz  Bros, 
and  the  painting  by  Mr.  John  Tainsh.  The 
lumber  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Wm.  Young,  and  the 
brick  by  Messrs.  Workman  & Watt.  The  stone 
for  the  masonry  for  the  ground  floor  and  wheel 
house,  which  is  substantially  built,  is  chiefly 
brought  from  Troy,  near  Brantford. 

Water  Metage  at  Hereford.— At  Here- 
ford there  are  in  use  150  water-meters,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  quantity  of  water  consumed 
where  meters  have  been  fixed  does  not  exceed 
10  gallons  per  head  per  day,  whilst  the  average 
consumption  all  over  the  city  is  40  gallons  per 
head.  The  Hereford  City  Surveyor  says:  — 

“ I am  sure  some  gentlemen  in  this  city  have 
to  pay  as  much  as  10s.  per  1,000  gallons  for 
water  used  at  their  houses,  whilst  others  close 
by  do  not  pay  2d.  per  1,000.” 

Reredos  at  Knapton. — A reredos,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  James  Tirdall,  has  just  been  erected  at 
Knapton  Church,  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Derwent,  some  six  miles  from  Malton.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  is  an  old 
building,  in  the  main  of  Early  Decorated  work, 
and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle. 
From  time  to  time  works  of  restoration  have 
taken  place  therein,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  John  Gibson  & Son,  architects,  of  Malton, 
who  have  also  designed  the  reredos,  which  has 
been  executed  in  English  oak  by  Mr.  Harry 
Etems,  of  Exeter. 


City  of  London  Public  Works. — The  fol- 
lowing is  an  epitome  of  a tabular  statement 
showing  the  loans  raised  by  the  City  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a century  for  the  purpose  of 
public  improvements  For  the  formation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  and  extension  of  its 
slaughter-houses,  1852-6  and  1873-6,  478,6001. 
For  the  Holborn-valley  and  Farringdon-market 
improvements,  1864-72,  2,370,000?.  For  the 
Metropolitan  Meat,  Poultry,  Fruit,  and  Vege- 
table Market,  site,  approaches,  &c.,  1863-78, 
1,037, 000Z.  For  the  London  Central  Fruit, 
Flower,  and  Vegetable  Market,  approaches,  &o., 
5S1,000Z.  For  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at 
Deptford  (1870-79),  280,000?.  For  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Billingsgate  Market  (1872-8),  272,000?. 
For  the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
98,500?. ; for  the  rebuilding  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge  (1861),  300,000?. ; for  ditto  and  the 
purchase  of  Southwark  Bridge  (1867-9), 
315,000?,  j for  the  preservation  of  open  Bpaces 
(1876-9),  100,000?.  Out  of  the  above  accounts 
the  only  amounts  paid  off  apparently  are 
604,100?.  on  the  Holborn-valley  improvements ; 
113,000?.  on  the  Metropolitan  Moat  and  Poultry 
Market,  &c. ; 22,000?.  on  the  Deptford  Cattle- 
market,  8,200?.  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
60,000?.  on  Southwark  Bridge.  The  total 
amounts  due  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes 
stood,  according  to  the  above  account,  on  the 
31st  of  December  last,  at  5,129,800?. 

Railway  Construction  in  Australia.  — 
Notification  of  an  important  change  in  the  rail- 
way policy  of  the  Queensland  Government  has 
been  made.  Until  recently,  the  Government  have 
followed  the  plan  in  force  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies generally,  of  borrowing  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  lines.  Now,  the  Melbourne  Ar gus  says, 
thoy  have  determined  to  adopt  the  American 
land-grant  system.  During  his  recent  visit  to 
London,  Mr.  M'llwraith  (the  Premier)  found 
that  English  capitalists  were  willing,  and  even 
eager,  to  make  Queensland  railways  on  these 
terms.  Two  syndicates  were  anxious  to  drive 
a bargain  with  him  on  the  spot.  So  impressed 
was  he  with  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  he 
has  determined  now  to  stop  the  trunk  lines  at 
the  earliest  convenient  opportunity,  and  to 
arrange  for  their  continuation  by  private  com- 
panies. He  is  quite  determined  not  to  go  on 
with  the  present  system  of  building  these  rail- 
ways at  the  Government  expense,  and  if  any 
of  them  do  not  offer  sufficient  inducements  to 
private  enterprise,  they  will  have  to  remain  in 
abeyance. 

The  Value  of  our  Minerals.— According 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S., 
Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records,  the  total  value 
of  the  minerals  produced  last  year  was 
55,733,967?.,  about  half  a million  less  than  in 
1878.  The  production  of  1878  was  worth 
2,000,000?.  less  than  that  of  1877,  and  that 
year  showed  a small  diminution  as  compared 
with  1876.  The  figures  for  1880  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  first  of  an  ascending  scale. 

The  Association  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors  will 
hold  their  Northern  District  Meeting  at  Dar- 
lington, on  the  24th  inst.  The  following  papers 
will  be  read  and  discussed  : — “ Sheldon  Sewage 
Disposal,”  by  Mr.  James  Craggs;  ‘‘Sanitary 
Appliances,”  by  Mr.  George  Bell ; and  during 
the  day  the  Darlington  Sewage  Farm,  the  Dar- 
lington Ironworks,  the  Park,  and  the  Darlington 
and  Stockton  Waterworks  will  be  visited. 

Fire  at  a Builder’s. — On  Friday,  the  10th 
inst.,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  p.m.,  a 
serious  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  on  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Brass,  builders  and  contractors, 
situated  in  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s.  Independently 
of  extensive  carpentry,  joinery,  and  other 
workshops,  there  was  stabling  for  eighteen 
horses,  that  number  being  then  in  their  stables. 
The  premises  were  completely  gutted,  and 
serious  damage  done  to  the  surrounding  property. 
Fortunately,  the  horses  were  got  out  without 
sustaining  eerious  injury. 

Lambeth  Baths. — Mr.  H.  E.  Pearce  writes, — 

“ I beg  to  inform  you  that  my  new  newspaper 
kiosque,  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
the  Lambeth  Baths  Pavilion,  will  bo  opened  on 
Saturday,  October  2nd.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  mention  that  your  paper  will  be  on 
sale  there  ?” 

An  Exhibition  of  Gas  Apparatus  is  now 

being  held  in  Dublin,  under  tho  auspices  of  the 
“ Alliance  and  Consumers’  Gas  Company.”  It 
includes  cooking  and  heating  appliances  for  use 
with  gas,  which  are  shown  in  full  work.  A 
similar  exhibition  is  about  to  be  held  in 
GlaFgow. 


TENDERS 

For  rebuilding  warehouse.  No.  31,  Houndsditch  and 
Duke-street,  for  Messrs.  Samuels  & Co.  Mr.  II.  H. 
Collins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bat- 
stone  Bros. : 


Sparks 

Ashby  & Horner 

Marks 

Cooder 

King  & 8on 

Kirk  & Randall...  . 

Outbwaite  

Col  a & Sons  

Downs 

Croaker  

Merritt  ic  Ashby  .. 

Sabey  & Son  

Bentley  

Abrabatn 


..  £8,205 
..  6.170 
..  6,026 
,.  6.938 
,.  6,882 
,.  5,846 
..  6.8C0 


0 0 


5,760  0 O 
5.075  0 0 
5,535  0 0 
5,550  0 0 
5,495  0 0 
6,430  0 O 
6,384  0 0 


For  shops  and  houses  to  i.o  ereuted  at  Landor-road, 
otoekwell,  for  Mr.  C.  \V.  C.  Hutton  Mr.  II.  II.  Collins, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Batstone  Bros. 

King  & Son  £0,275  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  6,240  0 0 

Robinson 6.0S0  0 0 

Taylor 5,937  0 0 

Harris 5.9C4  0 0 

B'ce 5,850  o O 

Babey  & 8on  6,324  0 O 

Back  Bros 6,795  0 0 

Brass  6,637  0 O 

Mitchell 6,678  0 O 

Abraham 6,667  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 6,643  0 O 

Croaker  5,49)  0 O 

Colls  & Sons 5,457  0 0 

Downs 5,377  0 0 

Sheffield  &.  Prebblo 6,173  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Rectory,  at  Hornsey,  Middlesex, 
for  the  Rev.  James  Jeakes,  M.A.  Messrs.  Wadmore  & 
Baker,  architects  : — 

Clark  & Bracey £1,735  0 0 

Conder 1,735  0 0 

Scrivener 1,710  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 1,097  0 O 

Shurmur 1,083  0 0 

Dove  Bros 1,585  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 1,177  0 0 


For  extension  of  premises,  Goswell-road,  for  Messrs, 
Carter,  Paterson,  & Co.  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect : — 

Abrahams  £4,220  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 4,095  0 0 

Heiser 3,943  0 0 

Lawrence  3,900  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  3,63-4  0 0 

Hunt,  St.  Paul’s  Works,  Bow 
Common  (accepted) 3,615  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a factory  at  Millwall,  for  Mr.  J.  T, 
Morton.  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect: 

Heiser £766  0 0 

Crabb  769  0 0 

Hunt 760  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop 739  0 0 

Wileou  & Extern  733  0 0 

Salt,  St.  Paul's-road,  Burdettroad, 

(accepted)  709  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Pater- 
son, & Co.  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect 

Kary £19)  0 0 

Sweet  & Loder  -430  0 0 

Hubble  &Trott  339  0 O 

Barnes  313  0 O 

Nye,  Ealing  Green  (accepted) 339  0 0 


For  a new  fish-market,  and  extending  and  ventilating  tho 
fruit-market  and  butchers’  m»rket.  Ashton  undor-Lyne. 
Messrs.  Johu  Eaton  & Sons,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  by  the  architects  : — 

Browu,  Stockport £7,2‘X)  0 0 

Robinson  & Sons,  Hyde  6,950  0 O 

Burton  & Ssns,  Ashton 6,500  0 0 

Castlo  Hall  Saw-mills  Co.,  8taly- 
bridge  . 


6,330  0 
6,239  0 
6,219  0 
6,183  0 


Holden,  Stalybridge 

France,  Stalybridge 

Meadows,  Stockport  

Haughton,  Godley  o.i.j  o « 

Garside,  Barnes,  & Co.,  Stalybridge  6,150  0 0 

Quarmby,  Liothwaite ” 

Herd,  Ardwick  

Napier,  Manchester 

Taylor,  Dukinfield  

Storrs,  Sons,  & Co.,  Stalybridge  .. 

Marsden,  Ashton 

Dyeon  & Sons 

Holmes  & Webster,  Ashton 

Gibson,  Dukinfield 

Neal,  Ashton  (accepted)  


5,097  0 
6,943  0 
6,892  0 
5,369  0 
5,850  0 
6,680  0 
5,620  0 
6,510  0 
5,493  0 


For  Leigh  special  drainage  works,  for  Martley  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  engineer.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Purnell:— 

Contract  No.  1.  - Outfall  Sewerage  Works,  Pipe 
Sewers,  and  other  works. 


Bell,  Gateshead 

Holland,  Leicester  

Hobb  & Glummer,  Rotherham 

Rayner,  Liverpool  

Everall,  Great  Malvern  

Small  & Sons,  Gloucester 

Jevons,  Dudley 

Palmer,  Birmingham  

Hunter,  Nottingham  

Law,  Kiddorminster  

Young  & Nicholson,  Chelmsford 

Bourne,  Worcester 

Dewitt,  Harbury 

Osborn,  Malvern  

Cowderry  & Sons,  Neweot.  (accepted) 


£6.072  9 11 
6,391  4 O 
4,487  6 11 
4,216  0 0 
4,091  10  O 
3,983  2 5 
3.763  16  8i 
3,760  0 0 
3,715  14  4 
3,649  0 O 
3,665  6 8 
3,540  0 0 
3,423  0 0 
3,325  0 0 
3,278  17  0 


For  extra  story  to  No.  60,  Curzon-street,  Mayfair,  and 
additional  works  for  Mr.  Widdecombe.  Mr.  W.  H, 
Collbrau,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Schierau £1,5  0 0 0 

Bolding  1,179  0 0 

Henderson 1,097  0 0 
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For  alterations  to  bar,  and  repairs,  &c.  to  the  Princess 
Victoria,  Lower-road,  Deptford,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Bartholo- 
mew, Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect 

Marr £«23  0 0 

Banks 535  0 0 

Simpson 49)  0 0 

Lewis  465  0 0 

Godart& Co.,  Mile  End-road  (accepted)  446  10  0 

For  two  houses.  Spring-road,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  M. 
Hewlett.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect 

Moore £459  0 0 

Potter 440  0 0 

Wharton  (too  late) 44  > 0 0 

Boyse  & Harris  439  4 7 

Sparrow 429  0 0 

Lilley  (accepted) 427  10  0 

For  public  bouse  at  Reuhold,  Bedfordshire,  for  Mr. 
Wells.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect:— 

Moore,  Bedford  £190  0 0 

Haynes,  Sandy 475  10  0 

"Wharton,  Bedford  460  0 0 

W.  & II.  Sparrow  Rushden  450  0 0 

Lillev.  Bedford 44)  0 0 

Laughton,  Bedford 420  0 0 

Harrison,  Bedford  (accepted) 415  0 0 

For  house,  Spring-road,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  E.  Alderman. 
Mr.  K T.  Mercer,  architect  : — 

Moore,  Bedford  £‘270  0 0 

Croby  & Son,  Bedford  263  0 0 

W.  & H.  Sparrow,  Rushden  212  0 0 

Potter,  Bedford  240  0 0 

Wharton,  Bedford 228  10  0 

Lilley,  Bedford 226  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  new  stable  and  cottage  buildings, 
Single  Gate,  Merton,  for  Mr.  W.  Goodyear.  Mr.  R. 
Cruwys,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

liarmer,  Wimbledon  .£892  0 0 

Johnson,  Wimbledon 884  0 0 

Mundv,  Wimuledon  857  0 0 

Templer,  Merton 799  0 0 

Rice,  Clapham  (accepted  with  modifications). 

For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  first  portion  of  the  Cham- 
pion Hall  Estate,  Lower  Sydenham.  Messrs.  Stuart, 
Barker,  & Son,  surveyors 

Simmons £1,342  15  0 

Harris 1,130  0 0 

Blake  946  0 0 

Jackson  945  6 0 

W.  & J.  Woodham  (accepted) 803  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Cock  Tavern,  Holloway-road, 
Islington,  for  Messrs.  Lines  & Heledou.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Worthington,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Harris, 
Worthington,  & F.  Lennox  Canning : — 

Clarko  S Bracey  £5,287  0 0 

1 -amble  5,230  0 0 

Aoley  5.200  0 0 

Crockett 4,997  0 0 

H carle  & Son  4,993  0 0 

Marr 4,992  0 0 

Outh  waite  & Son  4.950  0 0 

Burch  & Moore  4,871  0 0 

John  & Henry  Cocks  4,784  0 0 

Clemencc  4,745  0 0 

Cowland  Bros 4,630  0 0 

Mortar  (acoepted)  4,567  0 0 

Chapman  4,559  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  4,550  0 0 

For  village  hosyital.  East  Grinstead,  for  Mr.  Charles  H 
Gatty.  Mr.  E.  P.  I.oftus  Brock,  architect 

_ Norman  £1,790  0 0 

Nightingale  Bros 1,783  0 0 

Charlwood  Bros 1,485  0 0 

Godly  (accepted) 1,250  0 0 

For  repairs  and  decorations  to  the  Horse  Shoe  Hotel, 
Tottenham-eourt-road.  Mr.  Flack,  architect.  No  quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Worrall  & Stevens  £1,100  0 0 

8choolbred  & Co 928  0 0 

Berridgo  & Taco  8S9  0 0 

Collmau  & Scantier 867  0 0 

Hootnan  800  0 0 

McLachlan  & Sons  749  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Stockwell.  Mr.  Thomas  Dash  wood,  architect.  No  quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Burman  £1,442  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 1,'  48  0 0 

McLachlan  & 8ons  976  0 0 


For  a pair  of  houses  at  Clement’s  Estate,  Ilford,  for 
Messrs.  Withers.  Messrs.  Whitmore  & Kennard,  archi- 
tects. No  quantities  supplied  : — 

llosking  £1,537  0 0 

Car.:  us  1.395  0 0 

N irth  Bros 1,380  0 0 

Hobcru  — 1,250  0 0 

Hawkings  1,163  0 0 

Barnes 1,087  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Nos.  77  and  79,  Walworth-road,  for  Mr, 
P.  Saillord.  Mr.  Benjamin  Tabbercr,  architect  : — 

Sabey  & Son  £4,130  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  4,097  0 0 

Ruler  3,943  0 0 

Jarrett 3.9C0  0 0 

Mark  3.790  0 0 

Asbby  Bros 3,767  0 0 

Ma  siund  3,766  0 0 

Downs 3 673  0 0 

Lawrence  3,650  0 0 

Nighlingalo  3,633  0 0 

Crabb  3,699  0 0 ; 

Conder 3,629  0 0 

For  house  and  shop,  East  Barnet.  Messrs.  Brooking  & 
Nelson,  architects.  No  quantities  supplied  : — 

James,  Barnet  £657  0 0 

Richardson,  Brixtou  610  0 0 

Butcher,  East  Barnet 691  0 0 

Angood,  Toliingtou  Park  580  0 0 

Howa.d  & Gordon,  Barnet  651  0 0 

Beal,  Battersea 628  0 0 

Marriott,  Tottenham 605  0 0 

King,  Hornsey 495  0 0 

KUwood,  New  Barnet 4*7  0 0 

Miller,  Barnet  (accepted). 480  0 0 

Childs,  Tottenham 478  0 0 

For  the  diversion  of  Pyrnm's  Brook  at  East  Barnet,  for 
the  British  Land  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Michell,  surveyor : — 

Puzey £385  0 0 

Dunmore  379  0 0 

Acock 337  10  0 

Peiil  & Son 320  0 0 

Jackson  (accepted) 290  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

8.  S (already  referred  to).— 8.  Bros  (should  send  list  and  amounts). 
— T.  W.  H.  (ditt  ) -D.  M.  (ditto).— J.  R.  W.  shall  bo  forwarded)  — 
F.  (received).— H.  & J. — W.  8 -U.  U.— J W.  S.-R.  P.  S.—W.  D — 
P.  O.  8.— F.  8.-E.  P.— D B.  1-  Co.— W.  H.O.  B -R  F.  G.— F.  M.— 
A.  S.—W.  4 B.— L.  B 4 W.— 8.  B.  4 Sou— R.  C.— J.  H.  B.— A.  O.  4 
Co.— D.  W.— E.  P.  L.  B.— H.  B.  M.— W.  J.  W.— J.  B.— J.  8.  K.— 
S.  R.  L. — L 4 8. — J.  L. — A.  G.  B. — J M.  G.  (next  week). — Graiulug 
(next  week).— G.  T.  H.  (next  week).— R.  M B (next  week). 

All  statements  ot  laets.  list*  ul  t"n.ier»,  «u.  must  be  aucompanie'' 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  lender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


CHARGES  FDR  ADVERI1SEMKNTS. 

■UTUATIONB  VAOANT.  Pa RTNKHSU I PB,  APPRENTICESHIP^ 
TRADE.  AND  GEN  BRA  I,  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

six  linen  (about  nily  words)  or  under is.  8d 

fiaob  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fl(L 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsemeute  ou  front  puge,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  AuctloD 
*o.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Linos  (about  THIRTY  wools)  or  under Is.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teu  words)  0s  *d. 

UKPUBfl  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  **  The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  be  cuffed  /or,  and  tee 
Office  Receipt  produced 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  A8  UNDER  :- 

Fc-r  '‘Situations  Wanted"  Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements gd.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  b. 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payaoli 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catberlne-etreet,  W.O 
Advertisements  for  tbe  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m,  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TE8TI- 
JIOKULe,  4c.  leu  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advert isemonts.  and 
-.ir-mgly  recommends  inat  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  b- 

TERM8  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  8UTLDKR''  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  in 
I any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rite  of  lto.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  Somerset. [Advt. 
Batli  Stone. 

WINSLET  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaibes. 

M.  STODART  * 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  BO,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  | 
■isphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  88,  1 

Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  ( 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors,  I 
Oat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  an-:  milk -rooms,  t 
granaries,  sun.roomB,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

Wliitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The  j 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable  I 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man-  j 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  > 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.— 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sous,  Docks,  Gloucester,  i 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and  j 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o.  I 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from  j 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  B>iga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebeo  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted  . 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street,  ] 
S.W. — [Advt.] 

J.  L.  BACON  & C OT 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER  , 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals,  , 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE,  , 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


2j  I 3ST  G IR,  O O F X IN"  a- 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


F-  BRABY  & CO., 


JbeiABHltiTiEO  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAQNE  GO, 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZING  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUENTLY 
THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

ALSO  AT  DEPTrORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  mid  CYPRUS. 


Satoeeay,  September  25,  1880. 


Yol.  XXXIX.  No.  1164, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Now  Municipal  Buildings,  Perth  — Messrs.  A.  & A.  Ileiton.  Architects  

The  New  National  Museum,  Washington,  United  8tates.—  Messrs.  Cluss  & Schulze,  Architects 

Jokes  in  Stone,-- Modern  Corbels,  from  Chester  Cathedral  : -Political  Contention;  Roligioas  Contention  . 
Plan  of  New  Municipal  Buildings,  Perth 


i The  Cradle  ot  Rorannaque  Architecture 

I Margins  of  8afety 

I The  Abatement  of  Nuisance*  

I Modern  New  Yoik  

t f lotue  Drainage  and  Rewage  Work  a*  a Spee'elty  . 

I Public  Work*  tn  the  Colonies 

I Prom  Italy 

I Work  and  the  Workman  

A Signboard  and  a Question 

I Church  of  SL  Nicolas,  Abingdon  

Perth  Munlclral  Buildings  . 

The  New  National  Museum,  Washington,  United  States  .. 


CONTENTS. 

Caricatures  In  Stone  

Sanitary  Reform  In  this  Coaotry  

Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances  • 

The  Sources  of  our  Coal  Supply... 

Art,  Uaaltb.  and  Electricity  

University  College.  Liverpool 

Christ  Church,  Newgatc-Street,  City  

Newcastle  Public  Library 

The  Richmond  Swimming-Baths  Competition 

The  Architect  of  the  Parts  Pantheon  
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The  Cradle  of  Romanesque  Architecture. 

(HE  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  who 
wisely  intend  to  visit 
Northern  Italy  this  au- 
tumn are  to  be  envied 
their  trip  to  “ fruitful 
Lombardy,  the  pleasant 
garden  of  great  Italy,” 
where  so  many  interest- 
ing and  unique  features 
will  reward  even  the 
hasty  inspection  that 
can  alone  be  given  in 
the  intended  few  days’ 
stay  in  each  of  the 
historic  towns  which 
are  to  be  visited.  Turin, 
with  its  rectilinear 
streets,  resembling  so  curiously 
the  plan  of  an  American  city,  and 
where  that  delight  of  Italy,  the 
portici,  the  arcades  which  Napo- 
leon after  his  Italian  campaign  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  into  Paris,  as 
we  see  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  is  first  met 
with, — Turin,  with  its  famous  Palazzo 
Madama  and  its  famous  Armeria,  but  with 
little  else  of  interest  ; Milan,  with  its 
tuousand  treasures,  too  numerous  to  epitomise, 
but  where  the  artist  might  revel  many  a happy 
month,  studded  with  architectural  marvels, 
dating  from  the  deepest  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
Dark  Ages  up  to  the  present  day,  and  which  will 
doubtless  make  the  Lombard  capital  the  chief 
centre  of  the  excursion;  Bergamo,  with  its 
Broletto  and  choice  Romanesque  gem,  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore ; Brescia,  with  its  antique  Rotunda, 
and  many  another  relic  of  tho  art  of  classic 
days,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  not 
least  among  the  latter  the  well-known  Loggia  ■ 
Cremona,  with  its  few  but  rare  specimens  of 
the  art  of  the  past;  Mantua,  reflected  in  its 
calm  lake,  and  alive  with  recollections  of  Yirgil 
and  with  many  another  famous  feature,  too  sacred 
to  be  merely  hastily  mentioned ; Pavia,  where  San 
Michele  is  a mine  of  artistic  study,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  the  world-famed  Certosa,  thickly 
set  with  jewels  of  Renaissance  art, — all  these 
are  to  be  visited,  and  many  another  quiet  spot 
where  lingers  still,  spared  by  the  respecting 
hand  of  time  and  the  more  ruthless  march  of 
human  progress,  traces  of  the  art  of  the  days 
when  all  was  so  different,  when  the  very  years 
seem  to  have  been  longer,  and  the  life  such  as 
we  can  scarcely  picture  with  exactness  to  our 
mind’s  eye.  Italy  in  this  respect  possesses  a 
peculiar  charm  for  the  artist,  teeming  as  it  does 
with  recollections,  and  begemmed  with  marvels 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  where 
so  much  speaks  of  the  by-gone  days,  where  the 
traditions  of  the  distant  past  may  still  be  found 
alive,  and,  above  all,  where  cities  differ  from 
each  other,  separated  bub  by  a few  miles  of  ill. 
kept  road, — a classic  soil,  on  which  the  forma- 
tion of  modern  Europe  has  left  at  each  step  its 


plainly-read  mark,  where  the  mind  and  eye  are 
charmed  with  pleasures  of  ever  - renewed 
novelty. 

The  district  to  which  the  Architectural  Associ- 
ation more  particularly  devote  their  attention 
is  one'.of  the  most  interesting  in  Italy.  The  Lom- 
bard plain,  studded  with  its  innumerable  cities, 
fabulously  wealthy  in  the  past,  and  even  now 
forming  the  richest  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
presents  to  the  artist  generally,  be  he  architect, 
sculptor,  or  painter,  a serieB  of  features  that 
possess  an  exceptional  interest.  For  the  archi- 
tect more  specially  there  are  points  for  study 
and  research  of  the  deepest  professional  value. 
The  nature  of  the  country;  its  situation;  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  its  culture,  and  con- 
sequently of  its  artistic  progress ; the  elements 
that  influenced  this  development,  and  the  results 
that  attended  it,  offer  a series  of  inquiries  of 
something  more  than  an  archaeological  value. 
Of  this  fact  we  shall  be  convinced  when  the 
results  of  the  excursion  will  have  been  made 
known  ; for  Lombardy  is  the  cradle  of  that 
strange  and  beautiful  style  of  architecture 
which  has  been  termed  the  Romanesque,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  many  steps  in  the 
slow  development  of  modern  from  Classic  archi- 
tecture, the  expression  of  the  change  of  a belief 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity  with  its  new 
needs,  its  new  aspirations,  and  its  new  hopes. 

This  Lombard  origin  of  a special  style  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  term  “ Lombard,”  as 
applied  to  the  architecture  (belonging  to  a cer- 
tain period)  of  this  portion  of  Italy,  but  the 
acouraoy  of  the  term  may  be  questioned.  The 
barbarians  who,  in  the  sixth  century,  invaded 
Northern  Italy,  under  the  dreaded  Alboin, 
brought  with  them  to  the  South  no  architectural 
traditions  of  their  own ; bat,  once  arrived  in  the 
fertile  plain  of  Lombardy,  we  can  trace  how  the 
style  of  architecture  that  arose  after  this  im- 
portant event  was  created. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  her  widely- 
spread  empire,  Rome  had  left  the  traces  of  her 
monumental  art ; and  after  the  centuries  of 
neglect  and  ruin  that  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  iule,  these  same  buildings  formed  the  sole 
models  of  construction  aud  of  decoration  when 
not  themselves  directly  used  or  their  materials. 
This  influence  is  everywhere  traceable,  but  in 
varying  degrees;  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
empire  the  deep-rooted  traditions  of  the  past 
were  too  powerful  to  be  much  affected,  as  we 
see  them  later  on,  when  the  capital  is  fixed  at 
Byzantium,  branching  out  in  a purely  original 
direction,  when  the  Greek  empire  was  in  its 
turn  to  influence  the  world,  not  alone  westwards, 
but  again  eastwards,  and  the  recent  archmo- 
logical  discoveries  in  Ceutral  Asia  have  shown 
us  how  far  this  influence  extended.  While  in  the 
East  the  new  Greek  art  was  rapidly  reaching  its 
zenith,  in  the  West  the  deserted  Roman  art  was 
slowly  dying, — not,  however,  before  it  bad 
exercised  its  spell  on  the  comparatively  un- 
cultivated people  to  whom  it  formed  the  sole 
school  of  tradition. 

Under  these  influences,  Roman  art  daily  grew 


more  corrupt,  and  its  precepts  and  rules  were 
forgotten ; slow,  indeed,  was  the  decay, — slow  as 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  purely  foreign 
element  among  the  Italian  populations.  With 
this  fact  once  accomplished,  and  order  again 
established,  the  necessity  for  self-defence  ceases 
to  become  the  all-absorbing  thought.  With  the 
attendant  leisure  is  developed  the  desire  for 
refinement  and  for  art.  Generations  are  yet  to 
pass  before  this  desire  finds  its  full  expression, 
but  the  seeds  have  been  laid,  and  in  time  we  see 
them  blossom  forth  into  a distinct  and  original 
art,  known  as  the  Romanesque  or  Romano- 
I Byzantine,  which  it  has  been  urged,  but  erro- 
I neously,  first  had  its  origin  in  France.  Northern 
, Italy  is  the  cradle  of  this  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful  style  of  architecture,  and  there  still  exist  a 
number  of  rare  and  perfeot  specimens  of  the 
creations  of  its  artists. 

I As  the  modern  school  of  scientific  research 
has  shown  us  is  the  case  with  the  action  of 
nature,  so  in  art,  no  perceptible  change  is  the 
result  of  accident,  but  is  due  to  the  effect  of 
surrounding  influences.  What  these  influences 
were  in  Lombardy  it  is  not  difficult  to  study. 

' As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  we  find  the  tradi- 
| tions  of  Roman  architecture  affected  by  Bjzan- 
| tine  art ; the  former  had  long  been  settled  in  the 
country,  and  existed,  as  an  art  of  the  past,  in  the 
| numerous  Classic  remains,  and,  as  a living  art, 
in  the  Christian  basilicas  which  since  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  new  religion  had  industriously 
erected.  The  second,  the  Byzantine  art,  we  see  in- 
troduced during  the  rule  of  the  Goths,  not  mani- 
j festing  itself  solely  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
! as  we  see  it  in  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  but  pene- 
trating to  the  very  heart  of  Lombardy,  where  in 
Milan  itself,  in  addition  to  several  basilicas  of 
the  fonrth  and  fifth  centuries,  we  see  rise  a 
superb  and  thoroughly  Byzantine  church,  dedi- 
cated to  San  Lorenzo.* 

j What  this  admirable  Byzantine  architecture 
was,  and  its  origin,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
inquire  ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  this  new  and  cha- 
racteristic style  makes  its  existence  known. 
From  its  timid  commencement  in  the  second 
1 century,  at  Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  it  had  gained 
in  strength  and  boldness,  till  the  day  when 
■ Isodorns,  of  Miletus,  in  building  the  Temple  of 
St.  Sophia,  consecrated  the  new  style  which 
I succeeded  that  of  Rome.  Agiin  the  genius  of 
the  old  Greek  artists  seemed  to  have  risen  from 
its  long  slumber,  and  if  the  new  expression  may 
not  possess  the  Classic  purity  of  its  elder 


sister,  its  marvels  were  to  astonish,  as  they  still 

* See  Dartein,  “ £tude  sur  l’Architecture  Lombarde, 
et  sur  les  Origines  de  l’Architecture  Romano-Byzantine,” 
Paris,  1870,  folio,  with  an  atlas  of  plates;  and  Yitet’s 
“ Etudes  sur  l’Histoire  de  l’Art,”  s^riedeur, — MoyenAge  ; 
to  which  admirable  works,  with  the  cross  references  to  be 
found  in  their  pages,  we  are  much  indebted.  Dartein’s 
work,  after  an  introduction,  treats  in  detail  a number  of 
existing  churches  of  the  Romano-Byzantine'style;  Sant’ 
Ambrogio  at  Milan  ; San  Celso,  also  at  Milan  ; at  Brescia, 
the  basilica  of  San  Salvatore  ; the  little  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Valle,  and  San  Pietro  di  Civato ; Madonna  del 
Castello,  near  Almenno;  and  the  Rotonda  at  Brescia. 
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do,  the  artistic  world.  “ For  the  second  time 
the  Greeks  held  the  sceptre  of  the  great  and 
noble  builder’s  art ; it  was  from  them  that  the 
Arabs  received  its  secrets,  it  was  by  them  that 
the  first  lessons  reached  Europe,  when  in  the 
eleventh  century,  after  500  or  600  years  of 
darkness,  the  West  again  sought  the  light,  and 
sought  it  in  the  East.’1* 

In  the  West,  however,  the  Roman  traditions 
still  formed  the  sole  architectural  sohool,  ho 
rooted  that  when  Diocletian  brought  baok,  in 
the  third  century,  from  his  Asiatic  wars,  an 
admiration  for  the  Eastern  architecture,  which 
showed  itself  in  his  palace  at  Spalatro, — a 
coarse  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Baalbec, — 
the  innovation  was  to  remain  unnoticed.  As 
Vit6t  has  well  expressed  it,  every  spark  of 
imagination  had  died  out  in  this  Italy,  exhausted 
by  eight  centuries  of  grandeur.  Even  when 
from  time  to  time  rose  in  the  populous  centres 
some  building,  the  architect  of  which  had  drawn 
his  inspiration  from  travel  in  the  East,  its 
influence  was  nil,  and  the  mass  of  constructions 
continued  the  Roman  traditions,  each  day  grow- 
ing heavier  and  coarser.  The  relations  between 
the  two  empires  became  rarer  everyday;  the 
distance  increased  by  the  schism  in  their 
religious  belief ; thus  the  architectural  move- 
ments of  the  East  and  West  long  remained 
mutually  unaffected. 

A point  which  Vitet  has  shown  clearly  as  still 
further  aiding  in  the  maintenance  in  the  West 
of  Roman  traditions,  arose  from  the  differing 
types  of  the  places  of  worship  adopted  by  the 
two  empires ; while  the  West  modified  for  their 
religious  purposes  the  basilicas  of  pagan  Rome, 
— a tradition  long  retained,  as  we  see  in  the 
basilica  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome,  Santa 
Praxeda,  and  St.  Martin,  built  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,— the  Christians  of  the  East  created  a new 
type,  and  built  churches.  What  the  basilica 
was  it  is  needless  here,  in  detail,  to  describe ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  Roman  city  it  served 
as  the  court  of  law,  the  hall  of  justice.  The 
basilica  was  used  by  the  Christians  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  temple,  greatly  on  the  score  of  its 
superior  size.  The  temple,  soiled  as  it  was 
by  Pagan  recollections,  and  closed  to  the  use  of 
the  new  religion,  there  remained  the  two  courses 
of  adopting  the  basilica,  or  creating  a new  type 
of  place  of  worship;  the  les3  noble,  less  religi- 
ous course  was  adopted  by  the  unimaginative 
Westerns,  and  the  basilica  was  chosen,  the  idea 
further  finding  favour  with  the  bishops,  who 
sanctioned  in  the  old  temple  of  justice  the 
worship  of  the  new  faith.  The  change  was  an 
easy  one  to  make,  and  soon  the  painter  and  the 
mosaic-worker  had  decked  with  their  suggestive 
symbolic  images  the  walls  and  “ tribune,”  as  the 
apsis  was  callod  before  that  Greek  term  pre- 
vailed. A few  further  modifications  were  neces- 
sary,— into  which,  however,  at  this  point,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter,  — with  the  addition  of 
the  exterior  “ atrium,”  with  its  colonnade  (such 
as  still  exists  in  Santa  Ambrogio,  in  Milan) 
to  shelter  during  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries the  as  yet  uninitiated  catechumens, — and 
in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  simple  octagonal 
baptistery,  with  its  sacred  vase  of  symbolic  puri- 
fication, pointing  out,  by  its  position  at  the  door 
of  the  temple,  the  road  by  which  it  alone  might 
be  entered.  The  further  addition  made  of  the 
beautiful  and  religious  conception  of  the  subter- 
ranean “ confession,”  where  reposed  the  relics  of 
the  martyrs,  and  the  pagan  basilica  was  trans- 
formed into  a Christian  place  of  worship,  to 
affect  for  many  a generation  yet  the  monkish 
builders.  Thus  we  see  the  Roman  style  pre- 
vailed, and  was  perpetuated  by  this  adoption  of 
the  basilica  for  the  usages  of  the  new  worship. 

It  was  at  this  position  that  architecture  had 
arrived  when  the  barbarous  Goths  descended 
into  Italy,  swept  over  the  fertile  plain  of 
Lombardy  and  down  the  pleasant  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  driving  before  them  the  population. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Venice  was  formed  on 
the  mud  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  and  the 
Brenta.  But  the  Goths,  as  so  often  happens 
with  conquering  nations,  were  to  be  in  turn  over- 
come by  the  refinement  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  prevailing  Roman  taste  was  to  influence 
their  untaught  artistic  natures.  We  have  only 
to  mention  the  tomb  of  the  learned  and 
enlightened  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, — at  this 
moment  so  seriously  threatened  in  its  exist- 
ence, — and  we  see  how  Roman  is  its  style;  and 
yet  Theodoric  had  been  educated  in  Byzantium. 
In  building  his  tomb  he  was,  however,  obliged  to 
employ  Italian  workmen. 


Let  us  not  pass  over  the  mention  of  this  wise 
and  good  prince, — an  early  archaeologist  of  the 
truest  type, — without  a tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory.  His  influence  was  to  be  marked  on 
the  later  artistic  and  literary  development  of 
Italy,  and  his  reverence  for  the  past  led  him 
to  a holy  respect  for  its  noble  architectural 
creations.  He  it  was,  let  us  not  forget,  who 
wrote  to  his  architects,  Daniel  and  Symmacus, — 
“ You  will  repair  those  monuments  which  have 
suffered  by  the  effects  of  war,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  not  appear  to  have  been 
repaired,  and,” — a sentiment,  be  it  remarked, 
uttered  now  1,300  years  ago, — “ that  the  original 
construction  shall  alone  be  re-established  in  its 
primitive  state.” 

But  the  rule  of  the  Goths  was  to  be  over- 
turned, and  under  the  renowned  and  unfortunate 
Belisarius  and  Narses,  Italy  was  again  to  be- 
come one  of  the  jewels  in  the  crown  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  reigning  at  Constantinople. 
Had  the  Greeks  only  kept  their  hold  on  the 
empire,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  from  their 
appearance, — that  is,  in  the  sixth  century, — the 
traditions  of  Byzantium  would  have  taken  root 
in  Italy  ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  this 
period  belong  the  baptisteries  of  S.  Giovanni, 
built  by  the  Archbishop  Neo,  and  the  beautiful 
Church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  both  in  the 
purest  Byzantine  style ; but  still  the  intro- 
duction was  distasteful,  and  we  see  at  a later 
date  the  Bishop  Ursicinus  build  his  grandiose 
Church  of  St.  Apollinaris  according  to  thoroughly 
Roman  principles  and  traditions.  The  Greek 
influence  had,  therefore,  not  yet  commenced  to 
work  when  the  allies  whom  they  had  imprudently 
called  in,  the  Lombards,  or  Longobards,  seized 
Italy. 

It  has  Ven,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  a 
subject  of  no  small  discussion  whether  the 
architecture  termed  “Lombard”  was  not  an 
introduction  of  these  barbarous  conquerors. 
But  in  the  present  day  the  question  has  been 
satisfactorily  settled.  The  Lombards,  a wilder 
and  even  leBS  civilised  people  than  the  Goths, 
can  scarcely  have  introduced  an  architectural 
style  of  their  own.  Indeed,  so  improbable  do 
facts  6how  this  Lombard  origin  to  be,  that 
it  may  be  dismissed  without  further  discussion. 

The  Lombards,  once  settled  down,  did  as 
their  predecessors  had  done,  and  conformed 
themselves  to  the  tastes  and  traditions  they 
found  about  them.  At  this  moment  there 
existed  in  the  world, — the  world  as  it  then  was 
understood, — but  two  styles,  which  Vitet,  and 
others  before  him,  have  concisely  termed  the 
Neo  - Greek  and  the  Bastard  - Roman.  Ttie 
Lombards,  therefore,  when  their  refinement  led 
them  to  that  necessary  consequence  of  all 
cultivation,  the  consideration  of  the  arts,  had 
alone  to  choose  between  these  two  styles,  and  a 
very  indifferent  acquaintance  with  the  early 
architecture  of  Northern  Italy  will  show  that  all 
those  works  attributed  to  the  Lombards  are 
either  semi-Roman  or  Oriental.  But  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  it  is  to  the  former  that  they 
attached  themselves,  and  for  this  fact  it  is  easy 
to  account.  Western  by  birth,  the  Lombards 
remained  strangers  and  unfriendly  to  the  Greeks 
and  their  ways,  and  such,  during  their  stay  of 
two  centuries,  they  continued  to  be.  Their  tastes 
were  purely  Roman ; they  spoke  and  dressed  in 
the  Roman  fashion  ; it  is  therefore  scarcely 
likely  that  they  would  have  employed  Greek 
architects ; the  utmost  they  had  seen  of  San 
Vitale  at  Ravenua  was  its  shining  cupola  on  the 
horizon,  while  at  home  they  lived  in  the  midst 
of  ruins  and  of  buildings  stamped  deep  with 
Roman  traditions. 

Suoh  was  still  the  Roman  influence,  that 
when  the  Lombards  leave  Italy,  we  trace  it 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  San  Clemente, 
as  has  been  above  remarked,  built  in  this  latter 
century,  is  in  its  general  character  a pure 
basilica.  But  times  were  about  to  change.  The 
influence  of  Byzantium  commences  to  filter  into 
the  West.  The  German  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
Roman  in  his  refinement,  leaves,  in  his  palace  at 
Ingelheim  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Garonne,  the  traces  of  his  admiration  of 
Oriental  architecture.  Vaguely  he  foresaw  that 
it  was  thence  that  was  to  spring, — many  cen- 
turies wexe  to  elapse  before  his  prophecy  came 
true, — the  daybreak  of  refinement  and  culture, 
and  after  seeing  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  is  gifted  with  its  wondrous  temple  ; 
but  for  Northern  Europe,  with  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  the  light  was  to  die  out  again  ; 
deeper  shades  still  were  to  fall  on  the  Dark 
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year  1,000  the  world  was  to  close  its  career";  at 
such  a moment  architecture  was  to  suffer  the 
most  seriously  of  the  arts,  and  the  tenth  centnry 
is  the  saddest,  the  most  miserable  in  its  history, . 
as  indeed  it  is  in  that  of  European  civilisation. 

When  at  length  opened  the  new  century,  a 
fresh  spirit  is  infused  into  the  West,  particularly 
remarkable  in  Italy,  under  the  enlightened  rule 
of  Otho  the  Great.  The  high  roads  of  commerce 
were  fi-equented  again,  the  ports  i’e-opened,  the 
trade  between  the  East  and  Italy  flowed  again 
West,  and  the  rich  tissues,  the  perfumes,  the 
secrets  of  the  arts  and  learning  of  the  Orient 
became  known  to  the  West.  With  the  inoi'ease  of 
wealth  and  ease  came  naturally  refined  tastes’; 
and  the  grandeur,  commercial  and  artistic,  of 
the  Italian  cities,  rivalling  each  other  in 
splendour,  commences  from  this  date. 

Italy  and  the  West  thus  prepared,  Byzantine 
architecture  again  makes  its  appearance,  not,  as 
in  the  sixth  century,  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
calamity, — not  as  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, — 
but  among  a wealthy  community  seeking  for  a 
new  expression  of  the  new  needs  of  a new 
society.  Penetrating  by  the  Adriatic  sea  on 
the  east,  by  the  Arno  on  the  west,  the 
Venetians  on  one  side  in  their  basilica  of  St. 
Mark,  on  the  other  [the  Pisans  in  their  superb 
cathedral,  were  the  first  to  accept  the  traditions 
of  Byzantium.  Venice  and  Pisa  are  followed  by 
Verona,  Ancona,  Lucca,  Ferrara,  Bergamo, 
Parma,  Milan,  all  the  gi'eat  towns  of  Northern 
Italy.  Soon,  writes  Vitet,  the  Italian  soil  was 
covered  with  monuments  more  or  less  Oriental, 
at  first  simple  and  severe  in  their  magnificence, 
then  elegant  and  light,  and  later  on  more  ornate, 
more  florid  each  day.  The  new  style  re'gned 
unrivalled  for  two  centuries,  till  Europe, 
through  one  of  those  circumstances  which  make 
the  histoiyof  art  so  noble  a drama,  turned  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  another 
architecture  which  Italy  alone  received  with  cool- 
ness, the  ogive  architecture,  which  created  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne, 
the  spire  of  Friburg,  in  Brisgau.* 

The  Oriental  tradition  miugling  with  the  still 
existing  traditions  of  the  Roman  builders,  created 
that  architectural  style  known  as  the  Romano- 
Byzantine,  or  the  Romanesque,  which  found  in 
Lombardy  the  favoured  land  of  the  meeting  and 
blending  of  the  two  influences  of  which  it  wa3 
made  up.  From  Lombardy  the  monkish 
architects  bore  the  new  style  to  France,  to 
Burgundy,  and  to  chillier  Normandy,  whence  in 
time  it  spread  throughout  France.  The  Norman 
Conquest  was  to  introduce  it  into  our  island, 
where  the  creations  of  its  artists,  familiar  to 
the  profession,  are  to  be  found  in  many  a quiet 
old-world  corner  of  England.  Germany  was  to 
receive  even  more  directly  the  architectural 
influence  of  Lombardy,  which  showed  itself 
markedly  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

With  the  eleventh  century  the  Church,  now 
growing  rich,  was  to  develop  its  architectural 
zeal  with  an  energy  which,  particularly  notice- 
able in  Italy,  was  to  spread  throughout  Christen- 
dom, and  the  Romano-Byzantine  style  was  to 
cover  Western  Europe  with  its  characteristic 
productions,  modified  in  each  country  by  those 
local  influences  which  are  so  invariably  to  be 
noticed  in  the  history  of  architecture,  and  which 
have  pi'operly  led  to  almost  similar  woi-ks  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  being  denominated 
differently  in  different  countries,  and  even  pro- 
vinces. In  this  sense  of  the  term,  “ Lombard 
architecture  ” must  be  regarded  as  the  purely 
local  expi-ession  of  the  Romano-Byzantine  stylo 
in  Northern  Italy.  Once  this  fact  is  understood, 
there  cannot  again  arise  the  possibility  of  a 
belief  that  the  invading  Lombards,  or  Longo- 
bards, introduced  into  Italy  an  original  archi- 
tecture. This  fact  is  the  more  important  to 
have  settled,  as  it  is  in  the  monuments  of  Lom- 
bardy and  Northern  Italy  that  the  Romanesque 
style  is  to  be  studied  in  its  most  distinctive  and 
original  character,  and  where  it  has  left  so  many 
still-existing  creations  of  its  architects,  all 
stamped  with  a peculiar  character  of  striking 
beauty,  the  direct  result  of  the  honest  faith  in 
which  designer  and  workmen  toiled  so  steadily 
together.  This  character  it  is  out  of  place  to 
describe ; it  is  familiar  to  every  student  of 
the  history  of  art.  Northern  Italy  is  the  cradle 
of  this  style,  and  the  Architectural  Association, 
in  their  present  trip  in  Lombardy,  will  have  many 
opportunities  of  studying  on  the  spot  the  earliest 
creations  of  this  intensely-interesting  period  of 
the  development  of  their  art,  which  was  to  lead 
to  the  later  marvels  of  the  Gothic  architects. 
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There  exist  throughout  Northern  Italy  a large 
number,  comparatively  speakiDg,  of  monuments 
belonging  to  this  distant  period,  and  to  these 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Association  will 
pay  especial  attention  ; the  conceptions  of  these 
early  architects  are  worth  minute  observation, 
particularly  by  the  English  student,  the  con- 
structive materials  used  by  the  Lombards  being 
precisely  the  same  as  those  necessitated  by  the 
geological  structure  of  England.  The  same 
material  necessities  that  influenced  the  archi- 
tects of  those  times  regulate  the  conceptions  of 
the  English  architect  of  to-day.  The  want  of 
building  stone,  or  rather  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it,  in  Constantinople, — which,  when 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Baw  rise  in  every  direction  gorgeous  palaces  and 
churches, — and  the  abundance  of  clay,  obliged 
the  Byzantine  architects  to  employ  brick  as  their 
building  material,  and  in  this  course  they  had 
the  precedent  of  their  ancestors  at  Nineveh. 
In  Northern  Italy  this  feature  of  the  early 
architectural  style  is  peculiarly  noticeable,  and, 
let  it  be  remarked,  the  noble  edifices  which  the 
Lombard  architects  erected  with  the  aid  of 
honest  bricks  and  mortar,  destroy  for  ever  the 
theory  so  often  put  forward  that  with  small 
building  materials  it  is  impossible  to  create 
great  works. 

The  Architectural  Association  will  make  one  of 
their  chief  objects  of  study,  during  their  excur- 
sion, the  use  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  so  largely 
employed  throughout  Lombardy,  and  valuable 
results  may  follow  their  combined  inquiries. 
How  long  the  traditions  of  the  use  of  brick  and 
more  elaborated  terra  cotta  were  retained,  and 
what  results  may  be  obtained  by  their  aid,  we 
see  in  the  graceful  creations  of  that  great  archi- 
tect of  the  Renaissance,  Bramante,  in  his  church 
of  Sta.  Maria  delie  Grazie,  in  Milan,  which  the 
Association  will  do  well  to  study,  as  it  is  shortly 
to  be  handed  over  to  restorers.  In  the  hands, 
however,  of  such  learned  students  as  Sig.  Angelo 
Colla,  and  his  accomplished  co  - worker’,  Sig. 
Tul Jo  MeBsarani,  the  necessary  work  may,  we 
trust,  be  as  lovingly  done  as  could  be  desired.* 

What  other  wonders  the  Association  on  their 
tour  will  see,  those  who  know  Northern  Italy 
will  remember, — wonders  ranging  from  the 
Classic  architectural  remains  scattered  over 
Lombardy,  no  less  plentifully  than  elsewhere 
where  the  Roman  power  was  dominant,  through 
the  Dai’k  Ages  and  the  Revival  down  to  modern 
days.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  neglect 
the  architectural  works  of  the  Renaissance,  as 
brilliantly  represented  in  Northern  Italy  as  are 
the  still  earlier  and  rarer  remains  of  the  Roman- 
esque period. 


MARGINS  OF  SAFETY. 

We  recently  drew  the  attention  of  our 
readers  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  question  of  wind-pres- 
sures as  affecting  exposed  surfaces  over  widely- 
extended  areas.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
having  some  reliable  data  to  go  upon  in  the 
case  of  structures  that  are  subjected  to  excep- 
tional dangers  from  atmospheric  disturbances 
will,  no  doubt,  urge  itself  upon  the  scientific 
world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  lono-  no 
doubtful  answer  will  be  given  to  the  questions 
that  are  being  at  present  asked  on  the  part  of 
practical  engineers  and  the  pnblic  generally,  as 
to  the  necessary  margins  of  strength  that  will 
jBecure  absolute  immunity  from  accidents.  In 
the  meantime,  no  harm  will  be  done  by  looking 
back  upon  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  early 
masters  of  thope  arts  which,  within  recent 
years,  have  been  subjecting  the  forces  of  Nature 
to  the  uses  of  man,  and  one  passage  occurs  to 
us  as  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  present 
itime,  not  only  as  regards  wind-pressure,  but  in 
its  genera1  bearing  on  the  question  of  stability. 

1 When  we  have  to  do  with,  and  to  endeavour  to 
i control,  those  powers  of  Nature  that  are  subject 
to  no  calculation,  I trust  it  will  be  deemed 
prudent  not  to  omit  in  such  a case  anything  that 
Without  difficulty  can  be  applied,  and  that  would 
be  likely  to  add  to  the  security.”  These  words 
are  Smeaton’s,  and  are  quoted  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  of  our  own  time,  as  of 
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exceptional  authority  as  coming  from  the  mouth 
of  “ our  greatest  marine  engineer.” 

Taking  the  sentence  we  have  just  quoted  as  a 
text  upon  which  to  hang  a few  observations,  it 
will  be  noticed  first  that  there  is  an  admission 
on  the  part  of  Smeaton  which  implies  that  he 
was  himself  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  natural 
forces  that  were  subject  to  no  calculation. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  either  wind,  or  the 
destructive  agency  of  heavy  masses  of  water 
driven  violently  against  artificial  obstructions 
by  its  fury.  If  an  engineer  is  to  be  justified  in 
throwing  over  the  time-honoured  maxims  of 
his  profession  by  distributing  his  materials  in  a 
mauner  that  differs  essentially  from  previous 
practice,  he  must  be  able  to  show  that  all  the 
possible  forces  with  which  his  finished  structure 
has  to  contend  have  been  exactly  calculated, 
and  a sufficient  margin  of  safety  provided  for 
each  and  all  of  them.  Where  the  force  is  of 
such  a constant  character  and  is  subject  to 
such  a well-known  law  as  that  of  gravity, 
Smeaton’s  words  imply  an  exception.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  calculated  strains  to  be  pro- 
vided against  on  account  of  the  mere  weight  of 
a structure,  and  of  a passing  load,  should  not  be 
estimated  with  the  utmost  exactness ; and  in 
these  cases  the  margin  of  safety  may  be  pro- 
vided for  more  as  a safeguard  against  possible 
flaws  of  material  than  as  a provision  against 
any  ignorance  of  the  forces  that  are  subject  to 
established  laws.  Smeaton,  were  he  still  living, 
would  no  doubt  have  been  as  much  opposed  to 
unnecessary  accumulations  of  material  as  the 
most  advanced  of  our  modern  engineers.  All 
this,  however,  leaves  the  question  of  uncaloulated 
forces  practically  untouched,  and  when  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  withstanding  the  fury  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  the  words  we  have  used  as  a 
text  have  lost  none  of  their  significance. 

When  writing  on  the  subject  of  wind-pressure, 
we  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  established  rule 
for  the  guidance  of  engineers  and  architects  in 
the  case  of  structures  that  offer  an  exceptionally 
large  area  to  the  force  of  the  winds  in  exposed 
positions.  Nearly  a century  has  passed  since 
the  days  of  Smeaton,  and,  considering  the  im- 
mense strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  theory 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  engineering  during  the 
years  that  have  intervened,  it  is  somewhat 
astonishing  that  such  a state  of  matters  should 
exist.  We  concluded  with  the  expression  of 
a hope  that  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  such  vast  struc- 
tures as  those  which  are  required  for  bridging 
the  estuaries  of  the  Tay  and  the  Forth  may 
soon  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a full 
scientific  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  a 
clearing  up  of  all  doubts  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  when  we  consider  that  the  ad  mission 

made  by  Smeaton  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
powers  of  nature  that  are  subject  to  no  cal- 
culation ” still  holds  good,  it  would  be  well  for 
engineers  engaged  in  works  of  such  a character 
to  pin  their  faith  to  the  second  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  “ not  to  omit  in  such  cases  anything 
that  without  difficulty  can  be  applied,  and  that 
would  be  likely  to  add  to  the  security.” 

The  particular  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to 
these  words  was  the  proposal  made  by  Smeaton 
to  use  joggles  in  the  masonry  of  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  tbat 
they  were  used  as  an  argument  for  the  expen- 
diture of  more  money  than  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  its  erection  were  willing  to  spend. 
It  would  be  well  if  engineers,  instead  of  making 
efforts  to  save  money  at  the  expense  of  stability, 
as  too  frequently  happens,  were  rather 
ready  to  jfind  arguments  such  as  Smeaton’s 
for  convincing  their  clients  that  the  most 
costly  structure  would  more  than  likely 
prove  to  be  the  oheapest  in  the  long  run.  Al- 
though the  effect  of  nearly  a century  of  storms 
has  made  it  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  Eddy- 
stone,  and  to  reconsider  its  design,  the  pre- 
cautions of  Smeaton  were  so  far  justified  that 
he  was  able  to  state  that  “ after  a stone  was 
thus  fixed  we  never,  in  fact,  had  an  instance  of 
its  having  been  stirred  by  any  action  of  the 
sea  whatever.”  Had  the  circumstances  varied 
and  the  structure  been  exposed  to  still  greater 
violence,  Smeaton  would,  no  doubt,  have  seen 
his  way  to  making  still  further  provision  for  the 
safety  of . the  structure  consistently  with 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  sentence 
referred  to.  Until,  then,  engineers  and  archi- 
tects are  in  a position  to  estimate  the  maximum 
possible  force  of  the  winds  and  waves  in  a given 
situation  with  as  great  certainty  as  the  for.-e  of 
gravity,  and  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  any 
such  perfection  of  information  will  ever  be 


attained,  until,  in  fact,  the  “ powers  of  nature 
that  are  subject  to  no  calculation  ” are  thoroughly 
understood,  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  provide 
margins  of  safety  that  are  far  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  withstand  any  average,  or  even  any 
observed,  destructive  force.  Works  that  have 
been  designed  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
elements  frequently  succeed  in  doing  so  until 
their  sufficiency  becomes  a standard  for  similar 
undertakings,  and  it  happens  not  unfrequently 
that  after  they  have  served  the  purpose  of  a 
precedent  their  destruction  proves  the  fallacy  of 
the  argument.  In  the  construction  of  masonry 
to  act  as  a breakwater  in  exposed  situations  it 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
allowance  that  ought  to  be  made  for  excep- 
tional exhibitions  of  natural  forces. 

A quotation  from  the  report  by  the  Messrs. 
Stevenson,  upon  the  effects  of  a storm  which 
took  place  at  Wick,  in  1872,  is  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  how  wide  the  margins  of  safety,  in 
certain  cases,  ought  to  be.  “ The  (seaward)  end 
of  the  work,  as  has  been  explained,  was  pro- 
tected by  a mass  of  cement  rubble  work.  It 
was  composed  of  three  courses  of  large  blocks 
of  80  to  100  tons,  which  were  deposited  as  a 
foundation  in  a trench  made  in  the  rubble. 
Above  this  foundation  there  were  three  courses 
of  large  stones  carefully  set  in  cement,  and  the 
whole  was  surmounted  by  a large  monolith  of 
cement  rubble,  measuring  about  26  ft.  by  45  ft. 
by  11  ft.  in  thickness,  weighing  upwards  of  800 
tons.  This  block  was  built  in  situ.  As  a further 
precaution,  iron  rods  31  in.  diameter,  were  forced 
in  the  uppermost  of  the  foundation-courses  of 
cement  rubble.  These  rods  were  carried  through 
the  courses  of  stone- work  by  holes  cut  in  the 
stone,  and  were  finally  embedded  in  the  mono- 
lithic mass  which  formed  the  upper  portion  of 

P‘er’” “Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this 

huge  mass  succumbed  to  the  force  of  the  waves, 
and  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  resident  engineer, 
actually  saw  it  from  the  adjacent  cliff  being 
gradually  ‘slewed  ’ round  by  successive  strokes 
until  it  was  finally  removed  and  deposited 
inside  of  the  pier.  It  was  not  for  some  days 
after  that  any  examination  could  be  made 
of  this  singular  phenomenon,  but  the  result  of 
the  examination  only  gave  rise  to  increased 
amazement  at  the  feat  which  the  waves  had 
achieved.  It  was  found  on  examination  by  diving 
that  the  800  ton  monolith  forming  the  upper 
portion  of  tho  pier  which  the  resident  engineer 
had  seen  in  the  act  of  being  washed  away,  had 
carried  with  it  the  whole  of  the  lower  courses 
which  were  attached  to  it  by  the  iron  bolts,  and 
that  this  enormous  mass,  weighing  not  less  than 
1,350  tons,  had  been  removed  en  masse,  and  was 
resting  entire  on  the  rubble  at  the  side  of  the 
pier,  having  sustained  no  damage  but  a slight 
fracture  at  the  edges.”  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  an  estuary  can  ever  he  the  scene  of  such 
destructive  agencies  as  those  which  occur  on 
portions  of  the  coast  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  open  sea,  but  such  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena with  regard  to  the  waves  ought  to  be 
well  considered  even  in  the  case  of  a compara- 
tively-sheltered structure,  when  the  lives  of 
passengers,  as  well  as  the  capital  employed, 
are  involved  in  its  failure  to  withstand  their 
fury. 


THE  ABATEMENT  OF  NUISANCES. 

Although  it  is  a maxim  of  the  law  that  there 
can  be  no  wrong  without  a remedy,  it  is  not 
unnsually  in  the  nature  of  the  law  to  make  that 
remedy  which  it  gives  to  a sufferer  a long  and 
tedious  one.  WroDgs  to  property,  especially, 
are  often  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  to 
obtain  redress  for,  and  a legal  remedy  is  therefore 
often  regarded  as  only  one  degree  better  than 
the  wrong  itself.  But  there  are  certain  matters 
in  respect  of  which  the  law  permits  a man  to 
seek  redress  by  his  own  hand,  and  with  tho 
utmost  expedition  that  he  pleases.  This  is  a 
privilege  of  the  highest  value  to  owners  of  pro 
perty ; but,  just  as  Pope  stated  that  a little 
learning  was  a dangerous  thing,  so  we,  perhaps, 
may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the  power  of 
private  redress  is  also  somewhat  of  an  edged 
weapoD,  and  may  not  improbably  wound  him 
who  employs  it.  Perhaps,  too,  no  persons  have 
more  interest  in  such  private  remedies  than 
have  owners  of  buildings  and  land,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  propose  to  offer  a few 
remarks  on  the  question  of  the  abatement  of 
nuisances  to  show  what  is  the  power  which  the 
law  gives  to  private  persons,  and  consequently 
within  what  limits  it  is  confined.  A well-known 
legal  writer  has  gone  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  Btafce 
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that  it  is  never  advisable  for  a person  to  pursue 
this  remedy ; but  we  think  that  if  employed 
with  care  and  caution,  and  with  a clear  know- 
ledge of  the  object  sought  to  be  attained,  it  need 
not  prove  so  exceedingly  dangerous.  As  re- 
gards nuisances  themselves,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  legal  meaning  of  this  word  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  it  holds  in 
common  parlance.  It  is  used  in  its  broadest 
meaning,  and  does  not  mean  something  offensive 
to  the  senses,  which  is  the  usual  meaning 
attached  to  this  word.  Derived  as  it  is  from  the 
Fronoh  nuire,  to  hurt,  it  means  something  which 
injures  and  hurts  property  or  person,  and  has 
thus  a very  extended  range.  It  has  also  been 
defined  as  being  a consequence  of  something  not 
directly  or  immediately  injurious,  — injurious, 
however,  in  its  effect.  Thus  a person  who  digs  a 
channel  or  erects  a dam  on  his  own  land  does  no 
more  than  what  is  in  itself  lawful;  but  if  the 
effect  of  his  so  doing  is  to  divert  the  water 
from  a natural  water-course,  to  the  loss  of  a 
riparian  owner  below,  or  to  turn  it  back  to 
the  injury  of  a riparian  owner  above,  such  acts 
become  unlawful.  The  first  point,  then,  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  which  is  very  elementary 
in  its  natare,  is  that  a thing  must  first  of  all  be 
a nuisance  before  it  can  be  abated.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  must  be  fears  or  probabilities 
of  a certain  thing  turning  out  to  be  injurious;  it 
must  actually  have  developed  into  this  legal 
species  before  a person  can  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  satisfactory 
for  an  injured  party  to  know  that  if  the  nuisance 
is  so  mixed  up  with  some  legal  right  as  to  be  in- 
separable from  it,  then,  that  this  legal  right  may 
be  put  an  end  to  by  the  abatement  of  the 
nuisance.  The  case  of  Cawkwell  v.  Russell 
(26  Law  Journal  Reports,  Exchequer,  p.  34), 
decided  in  the  year  1856,  and  which  has  always 
been  regarded  as  sound  law,  is  an  instance  of 
this  proposition.  The  result  of  the  case  could 
not  possibly  be  put  in  briefer  form  than  it  is  in 
the  judgment  of  Baron  Alderson,  which  is  per- 
haps  the  most  pithy  judicial  decision  to  be  found 
in  the  law-books.  We  give  the  whole  judgment 
in  the  following  lines  : — “ If  a man  has  a right  to 
send  clean  water  through  my  drain,  and  chooses 
to  send  dirty  water,  every  particle  of  the  water 
ought  to  be  stopped,  becauso  it  is  all  dirty.” 
There  the  plaintiff  had  been  suing  the  defendant 
for  obstructing  the  drainage  of  his  houses,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  a right  to  let 
clean  water  run  through  the  defendant’s  drains, 
but  as  he  sent  dirty  water  the  defendant  took 
the  remedy  into  his  own  hands,  and  so  completely 
abated  the  nuisance  that  he  also  stopped  the 
flow  of  clean  water.  Hence  arose  the  judgment 
which  we  have  set  out  above,  and  which 
forms  a capital  illustration  of  the  proposition, 
that  if  a nuisance  cannot  be  abated  with- 
out the  conclusion  also  of  some  legal  right, 
that  legal  right  must  cease.  But  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  will  not  do 
in  all  cases  to  act  in  this  wholesale  kind 
of  fashion,  and  that  if  the  nuisance  is  abated 
in  an  unreasonable  manner,  the  person  so 
doing  lays  himself  open  to  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequences of  an  action  at  law,  and  illustrates 
what  we  have  already  said  that  the  abatement 
of  nuisances  is  somewhat  of  a two-edged  legal 
weapon,  which  may  cut  and  injure  the  user  of 
it.  Let  us  give  an  example  also  connected,  as 
was  the  last  instance,  with  the  flow  of  water. 
A plaintiff  had  a prescriptive  right  to  the  flow 
of  water  led  by  means  of  a gutter  from  a mill- 
stream  at  a point  where  an  ancient  weir  was 
erected,  and  he  wrongfully  lengthened  the 
gutter  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  more  land. 
Consequently  the  flow  of  water  down  the 
defendant’s  mill-stream  was  diminished,  so  that 
there  then  existed  an  injury  or  nuisance  which 
he  might  abate.  But,  unfortunately,  he  set 
about  doing  so  in  too  thorough  a manner,  for  he 
pulled  down  the  ancient  weir,  and  consequently 
prevented  any  water  at  all  from  flowing  on  to 
the  plaintiff’s  land.  Such  in  brief  were  the 
facts  in  the  case  of  Hill  v.  Cock  (26  Law  Times, 
new  series,  p.  185).  The  result  of  the  action 
which  the  plaintiff  naturally  brought  against 
the  defendant  was  that  the  Court  held  that  the 
defendant  was  not  justified  in  stopping  the 
plaintiff’s  excessive  user  of  the  water  by  means 
which  altogether  prevented  his  enjoyment  of 
the  water.  Again  we  may  quote  from  the  judg- 
ment, namely,  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  whose 
decisions  always  command  the  highest  respect. 
“The  flow  of  water,”  he  says,  “to  the 
defendant’s  mill  was  injured  by  the  alteration 
of  the  gutter,  and  the  plaintiff  had  thereby 
destroyed  the  measure  of  his  right  over  the 


old  course,  and  created  a confusion  of  his  ancient 
rights.  If  the  whole  of  the  defendant’s 
right  had  been  interfered  with,  as  it  was  in 
the  oase  of  Cawkwell  v.  Russell,  then  the 
taking  down  of  the  weir  would  have  been  a 
reasonable  mode  of  destroying  the  plaintiff’s 
enjoyment.  However,  he  is  bound  to  abate  the 
nuisance  in  the  most  reasonable  manner,  and 
subject  to  there  being  no  confusion  of  rights 
created,  the  jury  have  found  that  it  was  not 
practically  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  abating 
the  nuisance  to  pull  down  the  weir.  If  the 
extent  of  the  nuisance  was  so  great  that  it  was 
reasonably  impossible  to  abate  the  nuisance, 
then  I should  say  there  exists  a right  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietor  of  the  servient  tenement 
to  interfere  with  the  whole.”  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  state  the  law  upon  this  subject  much 
more  clearly  than  is  done  in  the  two  judgments 
which  we  have  quoted,  as  they  show  what  is  the 
power  which  the  law  places  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  who  is  affected  by  a nuisance,  and  within 
what  limits  that  power  may  be  exercised.  But 
it  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  judgment 
Mr.  Justice  Willes  speaks  of  the  jury, — the  great 
judges  of  fact.  Hence  it  will  be  obvious  that 
dangers  arise  in  the  abatement  of  nuisances  by 
private  individuals  because  what  may  appear 
reasonable  to  an  aggrieved  and  injured  indivi- 
dual who  does  not  look  at  the  matter  in  the 
calmest  possible  light,  may  appear  by  no  means 
so  reasonable  to  a jury  of  his  countrymen,  feeling 
at  the  moment  great  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  law  of  which,  in  that  particular  case,  they 
are  the  temporary  guardians.  No  doubt  the 
owner  of  the  mill-Btream  did  not  consider  that 
he  was  doing  an  unreasonable  thing  in  stopping 
in  toto  the  flow  of  water,  but  when  it  came 
before  the  jury  and  the  bench,  a different  opinion 
prevailed.  Hence  we  have  here  an  instance 
also  of  the  necessity  for  not  acting  without 
careful  consideration,  and  only  going  to  the 
extent  of  stopping  the  actual  nuisance.  Again, 
to  touch  most  briefly  on  another  point : as  a 
rule,  no  previous  demand  to  remove  the  nuisance 
is,  except  in  some  exceptional  cases,  necessary. 
Still,  we  would  never  recommend  a man  to  abate 
a nuisance  without  first  demanding  its  removal ; 
for  Bhould  the  matter  come  before  a court  of 
law,  the  absence  of  such  a demand  does  not 
place  the  “ abater,”  as  we  may  call  him,  in  a 
favourable  light.  0 wners  of  land  and  buildings, 
if  they  have  these  main  principles  in  their  mind 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  if  they  act 
calmly,  may  thus  find  the  abatement  of  nuisances 
by  their  own  hand  a more  speedy  and  more 
satisfactory  remedy  than  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
of  law. 


MODERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  halo  of  tradition  that  surrounds  the 
name  of  New  York  is  by  no  means  excep- 
tionally attractive  or  important.  New  York  is 
essentially  a modern  city,  and  visitors  from  the 
old  world  come  and  glance  at  it,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  architectural  remains  of 
bygone  generations;  not  to  gaze  on  archives, 
or  monuments  centuries  old,  but  to  see  a modern 
city, — a metropolis  throbbing  with  business 
life,  one  of  the  world’s  busiest  marts,  standing 
at  the  back  of  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
foreign  visitor  cannot  possibly  see  anything 
around  the  wharfs  at  which  he  may  land  to 
favourably  impress  him.  We  have  no  docks, 
really,  unless  the  somewhat  dilapidated  wooden 
piers  at  which  the  Bhips  land  their  passengers 
and  goods  can  be  dignified  with  the  name. 
When  the  visitor  to  our  city  for  the  first  time 
has  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Custom  - house 
officers,  and  protested  against  the  extortion  of 
the  cab-driver,  he  gazes  with  astonishment  on 
the  wretchedly  dirty  appearance  that  almost 
everything  wears.  Tho  streets,  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  are  filthy  and  uneven.  The 
best  of  them  are  paved  with  granite  blocks, 
more  or  less  irregularly  laid,  which  renders 
riding  in  an  ordinary  vehicle,  or  walking,  very 
tiresome.  Gaunt  top-heavy  telegraph-posts  stud 
the  causeways  thickly  along  the  most  import- 
ant streets,  for,  with  all  their  improvements, 
New  Yorkers  have  never  yet  put  any  of  their 
telegraph-wires  underground. 

When  a man  has  fairly  settled  himself  down 
to  view  men  and  things  from  an  unprejudiced 
standpoint  in  this  marvellous  city,  he  cannot 
but  find  much  to  delight  him.  To  walk  from 
the  extreme  south  end  of  the  island  along  the 
Broadway  in  a northerly  direction  for  six  miles, 
and  realise  that  the  whole  island  was  sold  so 


recently  as  1626  to  the  Datoh  Governor  by  the 
Indians  for  §24, — that  in  1656  it  contained  only 
120  houses  and  1,000  inhabitants, — is  no  easy 
task.  The  development  of  the  city  ha9  been 
unique  in  the  history  of  cities.  It  is  true 
enough, — and  no  one  can  distinguish  the  fact 
more  easily  than  an  Englishman, — that  there 
is  a great  deal  of  room  for  improvement.  One 
of  the  greatest  and  ever-present  grievances  is 
the  bad  condition  of  all  the  streets.  The  pedes- 
trian who  walks  along  Cheapside,  London,  is 
inconvenienced  but  little  by  the  noise  of  pass- 
ing vehicles,  owing  to  Ithe  smoothness  of  the 
material  with  which  the  street  is  laid.  But  in 
the  Broadway, — and,  in  fact,  everywhere  in 
New  York,  where  there  is  any  great  amount  of 
traffic, — the  incessant  noise,  clatter,  and  rumble 
are  well-nigh  distracting  to  all  quiet  mortals 
who  regard  a continual  deafening  sound  as  one 
of  the  banes  of  mundane  existence.  Even  in 
Fifth-avenue,  the  great  aristocratic  street  of 
the  city,  along  which  stand  the  residences  of 
some  of  the  richest  men  in  the  country,  there 
is  no  asphalte  or  wood-paving, — nothing  but 
hard,  badly-laid  granite  blocks.  In  all  my 
perambulations,  I have  not  seen  a square  yard 
of  wood-paving  anywhere.  Why  it  finds  no 
favour  I can  form  no  idea,  especially  when  con- 
sidering the  vast  amount  of  wood  which  the 
country  produces. 

To  see  modern  New  York  at  a glance,  one 
must  needs  take  a walk  along  Broadway,  called 
by  the  old  Dutch  settlers  “ Heere  Straat.”  This 
is  the  city’s  great  spinal  column,  and  it  is  the 
one  great  thoroughfare  running  north  and  south 
that  declines  to  observe  the  arrow-like  straight, 
ness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
streets.  It  swerves  now  to  the  west,  and  then 
to  the  east,  cutting  across  several  “ avenues,” 
which,  being  laid  out  more  recently  than  the 
erratic  “ Heere  Straat,”  continue  their  course  in 
as  straight  a line  as  men  could  draw.  The 
individual  who  walks  up  this  grand  thorough- 
fare for  the  first  time  without  uttering  the  word 
“ magnificent  ” many  times  must  be  sadly  de- 
ficient in  his  power  to  appreciate  architectural 
boldness  and  skill.  On  either  hand,  for  five 
miles,  there  is  an  embarrassment  in  the  riches  of 
gigantic  solid  stone,  brick  or  iron  structures, 
used  as  hotels  or  for  business  purposes.  While 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
noteworthy  buildings  of  New  York,  I would 
not  pass  without  a word  concerning  the  oldest 
house  in  the  city.  It  is  now  known  as  “ Wash- 
ington Hotel,”  and  is  No.  1,  Broadway.  It  was 
erected  in  1742  by  Sir  Peter  Warren,  K.C.B. — a 
name  immortal  in  the  annals  of  English  mari- 
time warfare.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was 
the  most  magnificent  building  in  the  city,  but  it 
has  long  been  eclipsed  now.  While  138  years  is 
but  a small  period  in  the  history  of  some  houses 
in  the  old  world,  we  regard  Washington  Hotel  as 
a very  ancient  building,  because  it  is  the  most 
ancient  we  have.  There  is  an  interest  attached 
to  it,  moreover,  in  the  fact  that  Sir  William 
Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  Sir  Guy  Carlton 
(afterwards  Lord  Dorchester)  all  patronised  this 
house.  Improvements  are  constantly  being 
made  along  Broadway.  Small  and  unsightly 
houses,  erected  before  the  present  generation 
entered  into  active  life,  are  gradually  disap- 
pearing, and  in  their  places  buildings,  fitted  up 
with  the  latest  improvements  and  appliances, 
are  being  reared  to  the  height  of  seven,  eight, 
or  ten  stories. 

The  elevated  railroads,  of  which  the  English 
bear  only  fragmentary  accounts,  are  a great 
boon  to  those  who  live  several  miles  from  the 
heart  of  the  city,  though  they  are  a great 
nuisance  to  those  past  whose  houses  they  run. 
They  are  badly  managed  at  present,  but  with 
good  and  fair  treatment  the  public  would  admit 
that  they  were  an  inestimable  boon.  An  ex- 
tension northwards,  which  without  these  rail- 
roads would  render  travelling  from  one  end  of 
the  city  to  the  other  a long  task,  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, and  many  fine  new  buildings  are  now 
being  erected  on  ground  which  a few  years  ago 
was  considered  far  into  the  country. 

New  York.  T. 


Penrith. — Messrs.  Graham's  premises,  in 
the  Market-square,  are  being  rebuilt.  The  front 
is  of  local  red  stone,  the  roof  being  broken  with 
half-timber  gables.  The  new  building,  designed 
in  the  old  English  style,  will  present  a pictu- 
resque appearance.  The  work  is  being  done  by 
Mr.  Grisenthwaite,  of  Penrith,  from  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver,  architects,  of 
Carlisle. 
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National  Board  of  Health,  I have  made  a 
number  of  gaugings  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  determine  the  actual  practical  dry- 
weather  flow  of  the  public  sewers  during  the 
hours  of  the  greatest  use.”  Our  local  sanitary 
authorities  would  do  well  to  follow  this  example. 
He  says  the  result  of  these  gaugings  fully  sus- 
tains the  estimate  thus  given.  “ Generally, 
where  from  50  to  100  houses  contributed  to  the 
sewer,  the  discharge  fiiled  a 6-in.  pipe  from  less 
than  1 in.  to  2|  in.  deep.  A sewer  iD  Milwaukie, 
draining  an  area  of  about  75  acres,  and  serving 
a population  of  over  3,000,  had  the  whole  of  its 
flow  through  a 6-in.  pipe,  which  it  did  not  en- 
tirely fill.  A sewer  in  St.  Louis,  draining  a dis- 
trict of  over  11,000,  had  its  entire  flow  through 
a 12-in.  pipe,  which  it  only  about  one-half  filled. 
The  belief  is  very  general  that  if  a given  flow  of 
sewage  can  be  discharged  through  a small  pipe, 
it  can  surely  be  discharged  through  a large  one. 
This  is  not  true.  The  whole  sewage,  solid 
matters  and  all,  will  be  completely  removed  by 
a small  sewer,  while  only  the  liquid  portions  and 
the  smaller  solids  will  be  removed  by  a large 
one.  The  solid  matters,  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  broad  and  deep  stream  to  move  them,  remain 
as  a deposit  in  the  largo  sewer,  always  subject 
to  decomposition,  and  often  liable  to  obstruct 
the  water-way,  to  lessen  the  already  slight 
scouring  capacity,  and  to  invite  further  deposits.” 
In  this  metropolis,  there  are  estimated  to  be 
upwards  of  1,000  miles  of  sewers  of  deposits — 
extended  cesspools — chiefly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vestries,  that  serve  as  dire  demon- 
strations of  these  truths,  as  well  as  the  house- 
drains  in  the  common  conditions  described  in 
the  annexed  report.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
United  States  that  by  following  out  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth,  three  houses  and  three  towns 
may  be  generally  drained  well  at  the  cost 
heretofore  incurred  in  draining  one  ill. 

Edwin  Chadwick. 


COMMON  DEFECTS  IN  HOUSE-DRAINS. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  state  what  are 
the  common  defects  in  house-drains,  and  to 
show  the  usual  forms  and  condition  of  such 
drains  as  they  exist  in  our  cities  and  towns  to- 
day. The  statement  i3  chiefly  based  on  observa- 
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as  to  admit  of  ready  inspection  at  any  time  ; it 
should  be  in  sight,*  and  not  concealed.  Let  us 
see  what  proportion  of  Boston  drains  reasonably 
fulfil  these  conditions. 

Existence  is  perhaps  the  most  essential  condi- 
tion of  a drain ; and,  by  an  Hibernicism,  non- 
existence may  be  termed  its  most  serious  defect. 
Naturally,  non-existence  was  not  observed  in 
digging  for  the  intercepting  sewers,  but  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  not  unknown. 

The  writer  has  seen  a case  where  a drain- 
pipe from  a dwelling  ran  through  the  walls,  and 
there  ended.  Several  similar  cases  have  been 
reported  to  him  ; and  another,  where  a block  of 
six  expensive  houses,  occupied  for  months  with 
all  the  customary  apparatus  in  the  way  of 
plumbing  and  waste-pipes  in  full  operation,  had 
no  drains  beyond  the  walls  to  the  street-sewer. 
Such  cases  are  rare,  and  generally  reveal  them- 
selves quickly  ; but  it  is  more  common  to  find 
drains  which  are  so  solidly  filled  with  earth, 
grease,  and  other  matter,  as  to  exist  only  in 
name,  and  which,  for  any  good  they  accomplish, 
might  just  as  well  not  exist  at  all.  One, 
examined  by  the  writer  some  months  since,  had 
apparently  had  nothing  through  it  for  years,  the 
whole  waste  from  the  soil-pipe  having  accumu- 
lated beneath  the  cellar- floor.  The  same  state 
of  things  was  found  to  exist  below  the  llockland 
Bank  Building  in  Boston.  A case  has  been 
mentioned  to  the  writer  where  it  is  thought 
that  three  deaths  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
stoppage  of  a drain  which  was  so  clogged  as  not 
to  act.  Almost  everyone  who  has  been  led  into 
this  line  of  inquiry  has  some  similar  instance 
to  relate,  and  evidence  could  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. Of  the  house-drains  crossing  the 
intercepting  sewer-trench,  during  its  construc- 
tion last  season,  fully  25  percent,  were  almost  or 
entirely  choked  with  sludge. 

An  example  of  semi-existence,  observed  while 
digging  for  the  sewer  in  Charles-street,  is  worth 
noting,  as  showing  the  intelligent  judgment 
sometimes  exercised  in  doing  this  kind  of  work. 
It  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  sketch 
(fig.  1).  The  drain  was  one  for  surface-water; 
and  the  drain-layer,  in  digging  from  the  house 
towards  the  sewer,  came  upon  a log  lying  across 
his  trench,  and  here  stopped  short,  chopped  a 
bole  in  the  log,  foaud  it  hollow,  and  connected 
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I HOUSE  DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE  WORK 
AS  A SPECIALTY. 

j The  tenour  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  re- 
■:  ceived  by  the  Sanitary  Section  of  the  Society  of 

i Arts,  and  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  society, 

ii  has  shown  that  the  most  fatal  errors  in  the  ap- 
I plication  of  settled  principles  of  sanitary  work 
■|  are  committed  in  the  construction  and  drainage 
) of  edifices  even  of  the  first-class  in  the  metropolis, 
•;  by  architects  of  the  highest  position.  I believe 
i;  I am  warranted  in  stating  it  as  the  conviction  of 
c the  section,  that  for  the  public  protection,  the 
t subject  of  house -drainage  must  be  cultivated 
ii  and  practised  as  a specialty.  This  conviction 

i will,  I believe,  be  strengthened  by  what  takes 
I place  in  the  United  States.  There,  the  English 
j practice  in  house-drainage  works  and  sewerage 
I is  generally  closely  follov/ed  by  American  as 
ij  well  as  by  English  architects  and  artisans, 
l There  may  be  deviations  from  old  routine,  and 
l improvements  might  be  looked  for  from  Ameri- 
jj  can  artisans,  where  the  conditions  are  such  as 
i to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  the  suggestive 
i faculty  of  ingenuity ; but  there,  as  here,  they 
a do  not  appear  yet  to  arise  in  common  practice. 

, A report  made  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
ij  Board  of  Health,  by  Mr.  Elliot  G.  Clarke,  prin- 
u cipal  assistant  engineer  of  Bewerage  works  in 
>!  Boston,  presents  such  a reflex  of  the  errors  in 
I principle  committed  in  common  British  practice, 
j most  of  them,  no  doubt,  carried  over  from 
i|  England,  that  I have  begged  for  the  loan  of  the 
i woodcut  illustrations,  to  reprint  with  the  report, 
j for  instruction  here,  and  the  State  Board  has 
^ -been  so  kind  as  to  lend  them  for  the  purpose. 

1 I am  glad,  however,  to  learn  that  sanitary 
I science  in  construction  is  being  taken  up  as  a 

4 specialty  in  the  United  States,  and  I believe, 
{ from  the  report  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Waring,  jun.,  of 
I Newport,  on  the  condition  of  Washington,  that 

if  the  principles  he  propounds  are  taken  up  by 
j the  Government  there,  for  putting  its  seat  in  a 
i proper  condition,  as  an  example  to  other  cities 
j in  the  Union,  the  United  States  Government 
1 may  set  an  example  to  our  Government  of  what 
1 may  be  done  even  for  the  British  metropolis, 
i He  shows,  what  has  long  been  shown  for  London, 
i but  not  done,  how  the  damp  of  its  surcharged 
j .site  may  be  removed  by  subsoil  drainage  ; how 
a system  of  circulation  may  be  introduced,  and 
j one  of  stagnation  removed.  He  would  carry  in 
the  pure  water  direct  by  a constant  supply, 

, without  cisternage  and  without  stagnation,  and 
J would  remove  all  the  fouled  water,  and  all  the 
excretory  matter  from  the  houses,  by  self- 
cleansing drains,  and  from  the  town  by  self- 
cleansing sewers.  He  would  remove  storm- 
' water  by  separate  channels  to  the  river,  and 
not  mix  it  with  the  discharges  from  the  house 
I and  create  a necessity  for  large  man-sized 
! sewers  accumulating  stagnant  deposits,  or  ex- 

5 tended  cesspools  such  as  those  under  the  Metro- 
| politan  Board  of  Works  or  the  Vestries  in  London, 
i in  which  the  putrefaotive  matter  is  kept  for 
! weeks  and  months,  giving  off  the  noxious  pro- 
I ducts  of  decomposition,  and  diffusing  them  into 
| houses  and  streets.  He  proposes  that  all  waste 

organic  matter  should  be  delivered  at  the  mouth 
I of  the  sewer  at  least  within  twenty-four  hours 
I of  its  production.  I believe  that  it  may  be 
| done  in  less  time  than  that  at  Washington.  To 
| do  this  there  must  be  a proper  adaptation  of  the 
I sizes  of  the  drains  and  sewers  to  concentrate  the 
I flow  of  the  fouled  waters,  and  to  make  them 
I eelf-cleansing.  In  exposition  of  the  ignorance 
! which  is  prevalent  there  as  well  as  here,  he 
I states,  for  example,  “ that  the  particular  idea  of 
: the  Bize  of  a drain  required  to  receive  the 
I drainage  of  a house  or  of  a number  of  houses  is 
! strangely  in  error.  A pipe,  6 in.  in  diameter, 
i having  an  inclination  of  4 in.  in  100  ft.,  has  a 
i capacity  of  discharge  of  nearly  200  gallons  per 
minute,  Bay  12,000  gallons  per  hour,  or,  between 
j eight  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  36,000  gallons. 

1 It  is  usual  to  estimate  that  during  the  three 
| hours  about  one-third  of  the  daily  flow  is  dis- 
l charged.  Such  a pipe,  then,  at  such  an  inclina- 
tion, would  be  adequate  to  the  removal  of  nearly 
lbO.OOO  gallons  per  day.  If  each  household 
averages  six  persons,  and  if  the  daily  consump- 
tion is  even  50  gallons  per  head,  the  service 
would  suffice  for  500  houses  ; or  supposing  the 
sewer  to  run  only  half  full,  for  250  houses.” 
Here,  in  London,  it  is  common  to  put  down 
drain. pipes  of  that  Bize  for  single  houses.  “ It 
is  to  be  considered,  also,  that  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  lay  a sewer  with  so  slight  a fall  as 
4 in.  in  100  ft.,  and  that  an  increase  of  fall 
secures,  of  course,  an  increase  of  discharge. 
During  the  past  year,  under  the  direction  of  the 


tions  made  in  Boston  while  constructing  inter- 
cepting sewers ; but  it  is  assumed  that  exami- 
nations in  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth would  reveal  a condition  certainly  no 
better,  and  probably  worse.  Some  testimony 
will  be  offered  from  those  whose  occupation  has 
given  them  opportunities  for  observation  ; and, 
while  it  is  not  intended  to  cite  exceptional  cases 
of  defective  arrangement  or  construction,  a few 
characteristic  examples  will  be  given,  Buch  as 
investigation  would  prove  to  be  very  common. 

What  are  the  essential  conditions  of  an  effi- 
cient house-drain,  one  or  more  of  which  must  be 
violated  to  constitute  a defect  ? 

Briefly  Btated,  they  are,  that  the  drains  must 
be  of  size  and  shape  to  concentrate  its  flow, 
smooth  inside,  suitably  inclined,  tight,  properly 


his  drain  to  it  without  going  farther.  It  is  true, 
the  log  led  to  no  outlet,  but  then  it  Baved  trouble, 
— to  the  drain-layer. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  size  of  drains,  it  was 
found  that  of  113  observed  while  building  sewers 
the  past  year  : — 

11  were  about  4 inches  in  diameter. 
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The  sketch  below  (fig.  2)  illustrates  the  wide 
range  of  this  diversity.  Most  of  them  drained 


connected  with  the  honse-pipes  and  sewer,  | single  dwellings  similarly  Bitnated  ; and  if  the 
strong  and  durable  in  material.  It  is  of  great  , # game  rui0  applies,  of  course,  to  soil-pipes, 

importance  that  the  portion  of  the  drain  within  though  that  part  of  the  subject  does  not  come  within 
the  house  should  always  be  in  such  a position  I the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 
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12  were  full,  or  partly  so,  of  sludge ; 56  were  arch-bricks  falling  when  the  supporting  centres  i 
reasonably  clean.  The  common  appearance  of  are  removed.  These  lumps  of  cement,  indi-  • 
these  flat-bottomed  drains,  as  they  were  nn-  ' cated  in  the  sketch,  adhere  to  the  bottom,  and,  , 
covered,  is  shown  in  figs.  11, 12,  and  13.  Figs.  13  j unless  carefully  scraped  off,  harden,  and  form  . 
represents  the  condition  of  a drain,  now  ais-  j serious  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  sewage. 


small  ones  were  large  enough  the  others  must 
have  been  unnecessarily  large,  and  vice  versa. 

But  what  is  the  proper  size  ? 

Probably  nine  engineers  out  of  ten  would 
answer,  “ By  no  means  larger  than  6 in.”  ; and 
nine  drain-layers  out  of  ten  would  now  say, 
“ Never  smaller  than  8 in.”  The  former  argue 
that  the  drain  need  only  be  large  enough  to  pass 
through  it  all  that  it  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  carry,  and  that  anything  beyond  this 
tends  to  make  the  ordinary  flow  spread  thinly 
over  a wide  bottom,  without  a sufficient  depth 
to  carry  solid  matters  along  with  it.  The  latter 
reply  that,  in  fact,  a drain  never  does  receive 
only  what  can  reasonably  be  expected ; and 
that,  the  larger  the  drain,  the  more  storage 
room  for  the  unreasonable  accumulation  of 
clothing,  tin  and  glass  ware,  dead  animals,  &c., 
usually  found  in  it.  “ In  practice,”  say  they, 
“ large  drains  take  longer  to  choke  up  than 
small  ones,  and  are  therefore  better.”i 

Their  facts  are  correct,  but  their  conclusions 
may  be  doubted.  In  building  a drain,  the  object 
should  be  to  prevent  the  beginning  of  a deposit; 
and  this  is  much  easier  in  a small  drain  than  in 
a large  one,  as  will  be  understood  from  fig.  3, 


where  an  equal  quantity  of  water  is  supposed 
to  be  flowing  in  a 4-in.  and  a 12-in.  drain.  It 
might  be  thought  (by  one  who  thought  at  all 
about  such  matters)  that  the  discharge  of  a 
great  volume  of  water,  as  from  a bath-tub, 
would  tend  tc*  scour  out  and  clean  a drain.  So 
it  might  a very  small  one.  But  in  such  a 
Btrncture  as  our  sketch  represents,  with  a flat 
bottom  12  in.  wide,  the  stream  caused  by  such 
a discharge  would  probably  meander  over  the 
bottom  of  the  drain,  and  be  nowhere  over  \ in. 
deep.  Let  a deposit  once  begin,  and  subsequent 
accretions  as  surely  choke  a large  drain  as  a 
small  one,  only  it  takes  longer  to  do  it.  And  it 
may  even  be  questioned  whether  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  use  for  an  additional  year 
a drain  nearly  full  of  putrescent  filth,  or  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  have  the  evil  disclosed  and 
remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  three-quarters  at  least  of  the  house- 
drains  in  Boston  are  too  large,  because,  even  if 
some  of  them  perform  efficient  services,  small 
ones  would  do  as  well,  and  be  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  order. 

In  respect  to  form,  there  is  almost  as  much 
diversity  as  there  is  in  size.  Figs.  4 to  10  give 
the  more  common  shapes. 

The  first  three  must  be  condemned  at  once, 
on  account  cf  their  flat  bottoms.  The  water 


used,  which  came  from  the  City  Hospital 
grounds. 

The  shapes  shown  in  figs.  7,  8,  9,  and  10  are 
unobjectionable,  although,  in  fact,  these  drains 
were  often  too  large,  and  had  other  defects. 
Fig.  8 is  a kind  of  construction  which  was  in 
vogue  twenty-five  years  ago ; and,  except  for 
liability  to  open  joints,  its  angular  bottom  and 
its  size  is  passably  good.  Our  facts  seem  to 


FIG.i'4 

show  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  Boston  house- 
drains  are  defective  in  shape. 

A drain  should  be  smooth,  so  as  to  afford  no 
prominences  for  solid  particles  to  lodge  upon. 
Planed  wood,  slate,  and  brick  are  smooth 
enough.  In  use  they  soon  become  covered  with 
a film  of  slime  that  makes  them  very  slippery. 
Unplaned  wood,  which  until  recently  has  been 
somewhat  used,  is  apt  to  be  rough,  and  to  have 


Pipe-drains,  whether  cement,  clay,  or  iron  . 
are  smoother  than  those  of  brick.  Glazed  clay 
pipes  are  especially  smooth.  In  these,  however,  , 
it  is  very  common  to  find  the  mortar  uniting  [ 
the  several  sections  of  pipe  projecting  into  the 
interior,  forming  a series  of  little  dams  which 
obstruct  the  flow.  Fig.  15  illustrates  this.  This-  v 
can  be  avoided  by  carefully  cleaning  the  in-  . 
terior  of  each  pipe,  after  laying  it,  with  a swab 
or  hoe, — a Bimple  precau- 
tion, but  often  neglected  1 
by  a careless  drain-layer. 

It  will  not  be  an  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  three- 
fourths  of  existing  drains 
are  defective  as  to  their 
smoothness. 

The  best  rule  in  prac- 
tice for  the  inclination  of  i 
a house-drain  is  to  give  ) 
as  much  pitch  as  is  pos-  • 
sible,  and  in  few  cases  = 
is  less  than  4 in.  to  the  ) 
foot  safe.  A great  many 
drains  are  faulty  in  this  ; 
respect.  The  actual  in-  - 
clination  of  drains  cross-  - 
ing  the  trench  of  the  3 
intercepting  sewer  the  : 
past  year  was  not  taken  ; ; 
but  of  the  113  met  with  i 
nine  are  recorded  as  level,  , 
and  fourteen  as  pitching  ; 
the  wrong  way,  that  is,  , 
towards  the  house.  One  3 
of  these,  coming  from  a » 
public  school  building,  , 
was  about  7 in.  lower  at  ; 
the  curb-stone  than  at  ; 
the  sewer.  The  condition  i 
of  such  a drain  is  shown  i 
in  fig.  16. 

Thewaterstands  in  the  i 
depressed  portion  of  the  drain  to  the  height  ; 
of  its  connexion  with  the  sewer,  and  having  • 
little  motion  deposits  are  apt  to  occur.  In 
the  case  referred  to  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  the  school-drain  was  clean,  so  far  as  i 
seen.  Very  possibly  an  abundant  use  of  : 
water  or  recent  heavy  rains  had  scoured  out 
any  deposit  that  may  have  taken  place.  It  is  t 
probable  that  most  of  this  inclination  in  the 
wrong  direction  occurs  in  the  street,  near  the  ■ 
sewer.  The  drain-layer  frequently  begins  to- 
put  his  drain  simply  with  reference  to  the 
house,  without  inquiring  what  is  the  elevation  of 
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passing  through  them  spreads  out  into  a thin 
sheet,  which  does  not  readily  wash  along  solid 
matters.  Floating  matters  also  tend  to  stick  in 
the  angular  corners  more  than  they  would  on 
rounded  surfaces.  That  this  is  so,  is  shown  by 
the  record.  Of  the  113  honse-drains  whose 
condition  was  noted,  45  were  constructed  with 
flat  bottoms  ; and  of  these  26  were  choked,  or 
80  with  sludge  ; 19  were  reasonably  clean. 
Ui  the  remaining  68,  which  had  rounding  bottoms, 


splinters  pointing  against  the  flow,  which  catch 
solids  moving  upon  them.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  making  a brick  drain  smooth  is  the  care 
required  to  see  that  no  mortar  is  left  projecting 
into  the  drain.  Fig.  14  shows  the  manner  in 
which  such  work  is  often  finished. 

It  is  possible  to  Btrike  each  joint  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  drain  so  as  to  leave  a reasonably 
smooth  surface ; but  a difficulty  harder  to  avoid 
is  caused  by  portions  of  the  mortar  uniting  the 


the  sewer  into  which  it  is  to  empty.  He  digs 
his  trench  towards  the  street,  and  lays  his  drain 
on  a slope  which  he  judges  by  his  eye  to  be 
sufficient.  This  in  itself  is  a deceptive  matter, 
as  a trench  generally  seems  to  slope  down- 
towards  the  observer.  When  the  sewer  is 
reached,  it  is  found  to  be  higher  than  the  por- 
tion of  drain  already  laid.  What  is  to  he  done  ? 
It  is  not  the  drain-layer’s  fault  that  the  sewer 
is  so  high.  He  cannot  take  the  trouble  to  dig 
up  his  pipe  again.  It  is  only  a few  inches  any 
way,  and  the  pipe  is  run  up  and  connected,  the 
trench  filled  back,  and,  “out  of  sightoutof  mind.” 
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It  was  stated  that  one  of  the  essentials  of  an 
efficient  house-drain  is  that  it  shall  be  tight. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bowditch  has  called  the  writer’s  , 
attention  to  a condition  in  which,  at  first  sight, 
a leaky  drain  might  appear  better  than  a tight  I 


FIG. IB 


one.  lie  sayB,  “ It  is  sometimes  noticed,  when 
plumbing  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  where  all  the  drains  outside  the  cellar- 
walls  are  of  open  stone  (technically  French 
drains),  the  soil-pipe  not  being  ventilated,  that 
there  is  no  perceptiblo  leakage  of  sewer-gas 
into  the  house.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  these  cases  the  gas  generated  outside 
the  house  works  up  through  the  soil,  rather  than 
force  the  traps  of  the  house.  The  modern 
method  of  tight  drains  and  cesspools  tends  to 
drive  all  gases  into  the  house.  It  is  frequently 
more  important,  therefore,  that  recent  plumbing 
Bhould  be  ventilated  than  that  of  older  date. 

Both  tight  and  open  drains  tend  to  produce 
evils  ; but  those  arising  from  a tight  drain  can 
be  obviated  by  proper  ventilation  of  the  house- 
pipes,  while  the  evils  from  leaky  ones  are  irre- 
mediable. Therefore,  we  say,  drains  should  be 
tight,  that  sewer-gas  (or  what  is  worse,  matters 
capable  of  producing  sewer-gas  during  a long 
decomposition)  may  not  escape ; and  also  that 
water  may  not  leak  out,  leaving  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  drain  stranded. 

This  want  of  tightness  is  the  commonest 
defect  of  all,  and  probably  three-quarters  of  the 
annoyance  from  drains  is  due  to  it.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Boston  City  Board  of 
Health  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1878,  is 
given  the  result  of  examinations  of  351  house- 
drains  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  Of  these, 
193,  or  55  per  cent.,  are  reported  as  defective ; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  defect  consisted 
in  the  drain  not  being  tight.  This  defect,  more 
than  others,  affects  the  better  kind  of  houses. 

Mr.  Theodore  Clark,  who  has  had  experience 
with  this  class  of  dwellings,  speaks  thus  of 
earthenware  and  cement  drain-pipes  : — “ These, 
I think,  rarely  remain  tight  many  years.  Even 
where  the  drains  are  laid  with  the  greatest  care, 
I have  observed  that  water  will  often,  in  course 
of  time,  make  its  way  out  around  the  joints  be- 
tween the  pipe  and  the  ring  of  cement.  When 
broken  it  is  found  that  the  cement  has  taken  a 
perfect  mould  of  the  pipe ; but  either  from 
some  greasiness,  or  possibly  a little  dust  on  the 
pipe  at  the  time  of  laying,  it  has  failed  to 
adhere,  and  water  has  ultimately  forced  its  way 
through.  An  accumulation  of  water  caused  by 
an  obstruction  in  the  pipes  will  often  search  out 
such  places,  which  must  have  previously  allowed 
gas  to  pass  freely.  Another  very  frequent  source 
of  trouble  is  the  settling  of  the  ground  under 
and  around  the  drain-pipes.  In  houses  with 
drains  originally  in  perfect  condition,  their 
joints  will  frequently,  in  a year  or  two,  be  found 
to  be  separated,  the  pipes  cracked,  or  the 
branches  settled  away  from  the  soil-pipes  which 
enter  them.  In  either  case  the  drainage 
saturates  the  ground  about  the  defective  places 
with  matter,  whose  effluvium  will  penetrate  even 
concrete. 

In  my  experience,  defects  of  this  kind  are  far 
more  common  than  leaks  in  iron  soil-pipes,  im- 
perfect traps,  or  other  defects  attributable  to 
the  plumber ; and  the  earthen  drain-pipe  should 
generally  be  first  examined  in  searching  for  the 
cause  of  unpleasant  smells  in  any  part  of  a house, 
as  effluvia  originating  in  the  cellar  often  find 
their  way  through  furnace-pipes  and  behind 
furriDgs  to  the  remotest  corners  of  a building.” 

In  this  connexion  may  be  cited  several  cases 
recently  reported,  in  each  of  which  a smell  was 
noticed  whose  source  it  seemed  impossible  to 
locate,  until  at  last  a leak  was  discovered  in  the 
drain,  directly  communicating  with  the  cold-air 
Supply-pipe  of  the  furnace,  which  latter,  of 
course,  acted  as  a distributor  of  the  gas  through 
the  entire  house.  A similar  leak  into  the  air- 


duct  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  proved  a source 
of  serious  illness,  and  probably  of  increased 
mortality,  among  the  surgical  patients,  until 
remedied  in  course  of  the  various  improvements 
introduced  by  Dr.  Cowles. 

__  Leaky  drains  are 

due  to  a variety  of 
causes.  In  a brick 
drain  the  joints  be- 
tween the  bricks 
nay  not  be  solidly 
filled  with  mortar, 
the  mortar  may  not 
adhere  to  the  bricks 
(a  common  result 
of  not  wetting  the 
latter  before  lay- 
ing), the  bricks 
themselves  may  be 
Bhaky  or  rotten,  or 
the  structure  as  a 
whole  maybe  broken 
by  unequal  settling.  In  some  drains  no  attempt 
is  made  to  have  tight  joints.  A kind  much  built 
some  years  ago,  and  of  which  many  examples 


open  joints,  variously  caused  through  knot  and 
nail  holes,  and  by  the  rottiDg  of  the  wood 
where  it  is  not  constantly  wet.  A pipe-drain 
may  leak  from  bad  joints,  from  flaws  in  the 
pipe  itself,  or  because  it  had  been  broken.  The 
breakage  is  generally  due  to  unequal  settling, 
sometimes  to  defective  pipes,  and  occasionally 
to  improper  methods  of  laying  them.  The 
sections  are  sometimes  carelessly  or  ig- 
norantly laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
resting  merely  upon  their  flanges  as  Bhown  in 
fig.  18,  instead  of  upon  their  entire  lengths,  with 
depressions  dug  out  for  the  flanges,  as  in 
fig.  19. 

In  the  former  case,  unless  the  dirt  be  rammed 
back  beneath  the  pipe  with  unusual  care,  the 
pipe  acts  as  a beam  resting  on  supports  3 ft. 
apart,  and  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
superincumbent  earth,  or  by  any  shock, 
as  of  a body  falling,  or  a wagon  jolting  over  it. 

As  the  greater  proportion  of  leaks  are  caused 
by  defective  joints,  it  follows  that  a brick  drain 
with  joints  every  inch  or  two  is  more  liable  to 
this  defect  than  a clay  or  cement  pipe  with 
joints  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  apart,  and  that  iron  pipe 
in  5 ft.  lengths  is  less  liable 
to  it.  A place  where  a leak 
frequently  occurs,  especially 
r in  a house  built  on  made  land, 

through  the  cellar  wall.  If 
fch®  foundation  wall  is  sup- 
ported,  and  the  ground  on 
’■  either * i * 3 * * * *  8^e  settles,  a condi- 

tion  of  things  is  produced 

.ilifflilWfc''  HitWh r^"  A drain  may  exist  in  such 

a stato  as  thia  ^or  monfcll8> 
or  longer,  without  detection. 
The  water  follows  the  wall, 
perhaps  into  neighbouring 
houses,  saturates  the  ground 
in  the  vicinity,  and  finally 
fiuds  an  outlet  through  some 
pervious  stratum,  or  into 
some  well.  If  the  cellar 
' *1?  be  examined,  little  moisture 

pfrif  may  be  apparent— an  ill- 

1 defined  odour  to  which  the 

remain,  is  shown  'in  fig.  17.  In  this  j family  become  accustomed,  and  about  which 
the  bottom  is  made  of  roofing-slates  placed  side  J visitors  feel  a delicacy  of  speaking,  being  the 
by  side,  or  sometimes  overlapping,  but  never  | only  suggestion  of  trouble, — until  finally,  per- 

’ - ps,  may  come 

^ some  “ unaccoun- 
] table”  sickness,  or 
‘ mysterious  visi- 
j tation  of  Provi- 

i dence.”  Mr.W.  H. 
Bradley,  Superin- 
tendent of  Boston 
Sewers,  spoke  thus 
of  this  matter 

- three  years  ago, 
a communica- 

3 cion  to  the  city 
7 government  : — 

“ The  number  of 
drains  leaking 

with  anything  to  prevent  water  percolating  under  houses  and  into  foundation  walls  is  very 
through  the  joints  into  the  soil  below.  Fig.  17  j large  ; it  is  almost  certain  to  occur  with  every 
reversed,  with  plank  below  and  slates  above,  I house  upon  made  land,  and  ia  always  neglectea 

by  owners  ana 
tenants  till  it  be- 
comes insupport- 
able ; and  with 
Bickness  traceable 
to  such  causes,  and 
continued  discom- 
fort prevailing,  the 
parties  most  inte- 
rested still  wait 
for  the  city  to 
carry  out  costly 
general  measures, 
thinking  thus  to 
abate  their  private 
nuisance.  As  a 
rule,  a bad  smell 
in  a house  means 
something  wrong 
locally,  and  should 
be  Btopped  in  a 
day.” 

The  examina- 
tions of  house- 
drains,  before  re- 
ferred to,  made  by 
the  Boston  Board 

would  resemble  more  than  half  the  drains  on  1 of  Health,  which  aimed  at  the  discovery  of  leaks 
Beacon-hill  as  they  were  originally  made,  and  by  the  use  of  strong-smelling  vo  a i e°18> 8 
still  exist.  A plank  drain  may  leak  through  | that  more  than  one-half  of  the  Boston  drains  ( 
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the  proportion  would  probably  not  be  less  else- 
where in  the  State)  are  defective  from  want 
of  tightness. 

A drain  should  be  firmly  and  properly  con- 
nected to  the  sewer  at  one  of  its  ends,  and  to 
the  soil-pipe  (if  this  connexion  be  within  the 
house,  as  it  almost  invariably  is)  at  the  other. 
More  leaks  probably  occur  at  the  other  place 
than  at  any  other.  The  inspectors  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  after  pouring  a little  oil  of  pepper- 
mint into  an  upper  water-closet,  most  fre- 
quently recognise  the  familiar  odour  at  this 
point.  Sometimes  there  is  not  even  a pretence 
of  making  a tight  joint,  the  soil-pipe  being 
merely  inserted  loosely  into  the  drain.  In  other 
cases  the  joint,  intended  to  be  tight  when 
made,  through  careless  construction  is  not  so; 
and  8gain  having  been  tight  when  made,  it  may 


FIG.  21 


have  been  injured  since.  Fig.  21  is  from  a 
sketch  made  by  Mr.  Bradley  of  a case  brought 
to  his  attention,  existing  in  the  house  of  a 
Boston  physician.  The  drain  may  settle  away 
from  the  pipe,  or  the  pipe  may  settle  into  the 
drain  ; an  iron  pipe  by  its  expansion  and  con- 
traction may  break  the  joint  between  them.  So 
liable  is  this  place  to  disturbance,  that  when 
possible  it  is  well  to  build  it  so  that  it  may  be 
accessible  to  examination  at  any  time  when  there 
is  the  least  suspicion  of  wrong.  Rats  frequent 
drains,  and  dig  into  and  out  of  them  with  sur- 
prising facility.  An  influx  of  rats  into  a house 
should  be  taken  as  strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  a defect  in  the  drain. 

The  mode  of  connecting  a drain  with  the 
sewer,  affects  more  the  efficiency  of  the  latter 
than  it  does  directly  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  honse.  But  ub,  indirectly,  the  condition  of 
the  sewer  as  to  cleanliness,  efficiency,  and 
liability  to  generate  gases,  affects,  through  the 
drain,  every  house  connected  with  it,  the  proper 
junction  of  the  drain  and  sewer  deserves  a 
degree  of  attention  which,  till  quite  recently,  it 
has  seldom  received. 

A drain  should  enter  the  sewer  either  by  a 
curve  tangential  to  the  direction  of  flow  in  the 
sewer,  or  at  an  acute  angle  with  that  direction, 
so  that  the  contents  of  the  drain  shall  unite 
readily  with  that  of  the  sewer,  and  the  velocity 
°f  neither  be  much  retarded.  Nineteen  out  of 
twenty  drains  iu  Boston,  built  previously  to  lb76, 
enter  the  sewer  at  right  angles.  The  effect  of 
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both  structures,  and  to  cause  eddies  and  deposits, 
is  shown  in  a somewhat  exaggerated  way. 
Fig.  24  shows  the  better  result  attained  by  con- 
I necting  the  drain  at  an  acute  angle. 

It  will  probably 
be  conceded  that, 
whatever  may  be 
the  mode  of  con- 
nexion between 
drain  and  sewer, 
it  should  be  made 
in  a firm  and  work- 
manlike manner. 
In  practice  it  has 
generally  been 
very  loosely  and 
roughly  made. 
Sometimes  there 
is  no  connexion  at 
all,  as  shown  in 
fig.  25,  where  the 
drain  is  simply 
brought  pretty 
near  to  the  sewer, 
and  a hole  broken 
into  the  latter.  Of 
course,  water  from 
both  drain  and 
sewer  soaks  into 
the  ground,  and 
occasionally  the 
earth  falls  into 
them.  Often,  as 
hole,  somewhat  too 


in  figs.  26  and  i.,  „ , uuu 

large,  is  cut  into  the  side  of  the  sewer,  and 
the  pipe  pushed  through,  and  allowed  to  pro- 
ject, more  or  less,  into  the  sewer.  Fig.  28 
shows  the  rough  way  in  which  pipes  are  often 
connected  with  the  arch  of  a sewer. 


expected  from  what  was  shown  in  connexion 
with  inclination  of  drains;  and  this  results 
largely  from  an  effort  to  drain  cellars  into  a 
sewer  higher  than  the  cellar  floors.  Occasion- 
ally, a drain-layer,  having  found  a sewer  much 
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lower  than  he  expected,  has  dug  vertically  to 
it,  broken  a hole  in  the  top,  and  around  the  hole 
erected  a chimney  with  which  to  connect  his 
drain  (fig.  30).  Often  the  hole  into  tli9 


FIG.  24 

The  proper  height  in  a sewer  at  which  drains 
should  be  connected  is  about  its  ordinary  flow- 
line.  At  this  point  the  water  from  the  drain 
mingles  with  that  in  the  sewer  with  the  least 
disturbance  to  both.  In  Boston,  drains  have 


commonly  entered  the  sewers  wherever  they 
pu.h  an  entrance  from  the  top  or  side  it  is  .K  t0  run  against  them.  As  a general 
attempted  to  show  in  the  sketches  (figs.  22  and  from  fhi7  t0°u  T 29)  5 and  wafcer 

23),  where  the  tendency  to  arrest  the  flow  in  I almWh  t ^ , in.to  them>  making  a 

j no  uow  in  j sluggish  current.  Their  being  too  low  might  be 


FIG.Z7 

sewer  is  much  smaller  than  the  drain  which 
empties  through  it  (figs.  31  and  32).  In  such 
cases  there  are  shoulders  around  the  hole, 
on  which  solid  matters  accumulate. 

The  sketches  that  have  been  given  exhibit 
what  until  very  recently  has  been  the 
method,  or  rather  lack  of  method, of  making 
connexions  with  the  sewers  of  Boston ; and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  manner  of  doing 
such  work  elsewhere  in  the  State  has  beeu 
very  similar.  In  Boston  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  this  respect  during  the  last 
three  years.  The  superintendent  of  the 
sewers,  realising  how  much  the  efficiency 
of  his  charge  was  impaired  by  the  way  in 
which  house-drains  were  frequently  con- 
nected with  the  sewers,  obtained,  against 
considerable  opposition,  authority  to  require 
that  any  future  connexions  should  be 
made  under  his  inspection.  His  regu- 
lations require  junctions  to  be  made 
with  slants  and  curves,  as  shown  in 
fig.  33;  but  of  the  total  number  of 
existing  drains,  the  proportion  so  con- 
nected is  very  small.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  said  that  almost  all  the  drains 
in  old  Boston  are  defectively  connected  with  the 
sewers  they  enter. 

The  material  of  which  a drain  is  composed 
should  be  durable,  both  on  account  of  true 
economy,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
because,  being  generally  out  of  sight, 
auy  decay  or  failure  in  it  is  not  readily 
discoverable.  For  the  same  reason 
that  portion  of  the  drain  within  the 
house  should  never  be  put  where  it 
cannot  be  easily  examined  in  case 
there  be  any  suspicion  of  trouble.  The 
materials  most  generally  used  for  drains 
are  brick,  stone,  slate,  vitrified  clay, 
cement,  wood,  and  iron. 

Bricks  made  of  good  clay  tho- 
roughly burnt  all  the  way  through, 
are  among  the  most  enduring  of 
building  materials.  But  all  bricks 
are  not  so  enduring.  From  some 
kinds  of  clay  good  bricks  cannot 
be  made.  In  every  kiln  of  bricks 
there  are  some  which  are  not  thoroughly 
burnt.  A soft  brick  will  rot  and  disintegrate  in 
water.  Therefore,  while,  as  regards  durability, 
bricks  may  be  said  to  be  a perfectly  suitable 
material  for  drains,  the  statement  is  only  true 
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tnre,  are  usually  more  porous  aud  less  hard. 
The  glaziDg,  which  is  formed  by  dipping  them 
before  burning  into  a thin  mixture  of  argillaceous 
earth,  forms  a skin  over  the  pipe,  which  at  times 
peels  off  under  the  action  of  frost,  acids,  or  hard 
nsage.  While  either  kind  of  pipe,  if  well  made, 
is  durable  enough,  poor  samples  of  each  were 
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ment  and  construction  of  sewers  and  drains  I for  the  consideration  of  those  interested, 
were  committed  to  mechanics  and  labourers,!  Should  any  one,  admitting  the  evil,  ask  con- 
and  were  considered  beneath  the  attention  of  , cerning  a remedy,  the  answer  is  twotoia.  Dor 
educated  men.  Interest  in  the  subject  was  first  [ the  defective  drainage  which  already  exists, 
excited  through  the  discovery  by  the  medical  there  can  probably  be  no  immediate  radical 
profession,  that  a large  class  of  diseases  (there- 1 relief  j it  can  only  come  as  people  learn  oo 


provided  great  care  is  used  in  selecting  them. 
Building  stone  and  slate,  often  used  for  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  drains,  are  generally 
durable  (though  there  are  instances  of  slate 
disintegrating  in  the  course  of  years)  ; but 


occasionally  noticed  while  constructing  the 
intercepting  sewer.  It  is  important  that  in 
using  them  for  house-drains  care  Bhould  be 
exercised  in  their  selection. 

Without  going  into  the  vexed  question  of  the 


after  called  filth  diseases)  was  induced  by  the 
presence  of  gases  arising  from  defective  drainage. 

To  investigate  and  cure  the  inefficient  methods 
and  appliances  which  caused  these  gases,  lay 
within  the  province  of  the  engineer  ; and  hence 
sanitary  engineering  and  sanitary  engineers 
came  into  existence.  These  latter  devoted 
themselves  with  ardour  to  unearthing  evils  and 
devising  remedies  for  them.  Like  new  brooms, 
they  attempted  to  sweep  clean,  and  to  purify  at 
once  the  Augean  Btables  they  had  discovered. 
But,  like  all  reformers,  they  were  sometimes 
carried  away  by  their  discoveries  and  theories, 
so  that  occasionally  public  opinion  has  re-acted 
agaiust  an  exaggerated  presentment  of  the  evils 
of  bad  drainage.  People  have  replied,  “ Non- 
sense ! things  cannot  be  in  such  a desperate 
condition,  or  the  human  race  would  have  died 


there  are  other  reasons  why  their  use  is  not  to 
be  commended. 

What  has  been  said  about  bricks  applies  to 
the  clay  drain-pipe  (now  so  commonly  used),  to  ' 
a degree  not  usually  recognised.  Too  frequently 
one  hears  Akron  pipe  spoken  of  as  though  it 


possessed  unvarying  qualities.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  such  pipes  are  burnt  in  a kiln 
very  mnch  as  bricks  are.  Before  burning  they 
may  be  air-checked ; like  bricks,  the  pipes 
nearest  the  fire  may  be  warped  or  fire-cracked ; 
those  higher  up  may  be  less  thoroughly  burnt, 


corresponding  to  “light-coloured  bricks.”  Others 
may  be  quite  soft,  and  imperfectly  glazed,  or 
the  glazing  may  scale  off  by  “ popping.” 

Slip-glazed  pottery  pipes  are  still  more  liable 
to  defects.  They  are  made  of  a different  kiad 
of  clay,  and,  being  burnt  at  a lower  tempera- 


comparative  merits  of  clay  and  cement  pipes,  't 
is  sufficient  to  say  here  of  the  latter,  that  while 
they  can  be,  and  often  are,  made  so  as  to  be 
very  durable,  yet  cases  where  they  have  failed 
and  disintegrated  are  frequently  reported ; and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  from  their 


appearance  whether  they  are  good  or 
not.  In  resisting  the  acids  or  alkalies, 
they  have  been  proved  far  inferior  to 
well-burnt  bricks  or  clay. 

It  is  not  easy  to  shape  wood  info 
the  proper  form  for  a drain.  If  it  is 
always  kept  wet,  as  in  the  bottom  of  a 
drain  constantly  in  use,  it  will  last  an 
indefinite  time.  Where  it  is  alternately 
wet  and  dry,  as  in  the  sides  or  top  of  a 
drain,  it  is  sure  to  decay  sooner  or 
later.  Of  those  seen  last  year,  the 
report  concerning  many  is,  “ rotten,” 

“ could  not  be  held  in  place,”  “ fell  to 
pieces  when  handled,”  &c.  The  Btate 
of  one  such  drain  observed  by  the 
writer,  in  which  the  cover  had  partially 
rotted  away,  and  earth  fallen  in, 
is  given  in  fig.  34.  Unless  there  are 
exceptional  conditions,  the  use  of 
wood  for  house-drains  must  be  con- 
demned on  account  of  its  liability 
to  decay,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons. 

The  use  of  iron  as  a material  for 
the  construction  of  house  - drains  is 
of  too  recent  date  to  permit  of  an 
absolute  statement  as  to  its  dura- 
bility. Thus  far  there  seoms  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  suitable  in  thiB  respect ; and  its 
many  other  merits  will  probably  lead  to  its  more 
extended  use  for  this  purpose. 

Sanitary  science,  as  it  now  exists,  is  of  recent 
origin.  Until  within  twenty  years  the  arrange- 


out.  Our  fathers  lived  comfortably  to  a good 
old  age  without  bothering  their  heads  about 
drains,  ventilators,  or  traps ; and  we  are  willing 
to  take  our  chances.” 

It  might  be  answered  that  our  fathers  did  not 
have  our  intricate  apparatus  for  drainage  to 
bother  themselves  about.  Neither  did  they  put 
on  double  windows,  and  ventilate  their  houses 
through  their  cellars,  nor  connect  their  drains 
with  their  sleeping-rooms,  as  we  do.  The 
writer  has  no  wish  to  be  an  alarmist.  The  risk 
from  sewer-gas  is  probably  not  so  great  as 
many  suppcBe  : it  is  a slight  risk,  but  a slight 
risk  of  a terrible  danger.  If  a man  thinks  there 
is  no  need  of  insuring  his  house  because  his 
father  lived  in  it  for  fifty  years  without  a con- 
flagration, he  has  a right  to  his  opinion.  What 
has  been  given  in  this  paper,  besides  a few 


FIG.  33 

general  principles,  is  a Bimple  statement  of  what 
exists  as  seen  by  the  writer  and  othere.  The 
question  of  plumbing  has  not  been  noticed, 
because  the  writer  is  not  especially  qualified  to 
discuss  it.  He  merely  speaks  whereof  he  knows, 
and  the  evidence  is  submitted  without  argument 
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appreciate  the  danger  of  sickness  and  the  value  of 
health.  When  householders  become  sufficiently 
interested  to  wish  to  know  where  and  what  tlieii 
drains  are,  and  to  make  a few  investigations 
with  bottles  of  peppermint  and  otherwise,  then 
will  the  better  day  be  at  hand. 

As  to  what  may  be  done  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  bad  work,  a suggestion  is  offered.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  every  man  who  builds  a 
house  for  himself  desires  that  its  drainage  shall 
be  fairly  efficient : unfortunately,  it  is  not 
equally  safe  to  assume  that  he  will  spend  the 
time,  thought,  and  money  necessary  to  make  it 
so.  Now,  since  a defective  house-drain  may 
affect  not  only  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  his 
family,  and  all  who  may  thereafter  reside  there, 
but  also  the  whole  neighbourhood,  would  it 
infringe  on  personal  liberty  too  much  to  require 
that  the  house-drain,  if  no  more,  shall  be  built 
according  to  approved  plans  and  under 
municipal  inspection  P Merely  to  require  that 
before  beginning  such  work  a plan  of  it  should 
be  put  on  record  would  accomplish  something 
In  drainage,  to  have  Borne  plan,  even  if  a bad 
one,  is  better  than  none.  It  insures  a little 
thought  beforehand,  a knowledge  of  the  height 
of  the  sewer,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  drainage 
to  it. 

In  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  which  has  lately 
been  sewered  on  the  most  perfect  system,  and 
with  the  latest  results  of  engineering  skill,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  realise  the  expected 
benefits  unless  some  control  was  exercised  over 
house-drainage.  In  that  city,  connexion  with 
the  city-sewers  is  not  compulsory ; but  if  any 
one  desires,  as  nearly  all  do,  to  drain  into  them, 
it  is  required  that  detailed  plans  in  duplicate, 
showing  everything  to  be  done,  shall  be  filed, 
one  with  the  Board  of  Works  for  its  approval, 
and  the  other  to  be  kept  at  the  house.  The 
whole  work  is  done  subject  to  its  constant  in- 
spection of  materials  and  workmanship. 

In  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  January,  1874,  pp.  130-132, 
are  given  the  conditions  under  which  buildings, 
&o.,  are  allowed  to  be  drained  into  the  new 
sewerage  system  of  Frankfort.  The  plans  to  be 
filed  are  referred  to  thus : — “ Whenever  the 
drainage  of  any  house,  yard,  &c.,  is  projected, 
the  owner  of  the  property  in  question  must, 
after  having  Bigned  the  requisite  certificate, 
furnish  to  the  Department  duplicate  plans  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  the  contractor,  and  contain- 
ing a map  of  the  locality  on  a scale  of  at  leaBt 
1 : 2,500;  a ground-plan  of  at  least  1 : 250; 
and  a sketch  of  the  main  drain  and  branches 
with  its  horizontal  plane  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
ground-plan,  and  its  profile  at  least  1 : 125. 
The  certificate  and  one  of  the  duplicate  plans 
are  to  be  kept  among  the  documents  of  the 
Sewage  Department;  the  other  plan  must  be 
always  ready  for  inspection  by  the  officers  at 
the  place  for  which  it  is  designed.  All  plans 
presented  must  contain  all  the  works  projected; 
the  exact  position  of  sinks,  gullies,  traps,  and 
other  details ; the  direction  of  the  superficial 
water-carriers ; the  position  of  the  rain-spouts, 
cisterns,  privies,  waterclosets,  cesspools,  vaults, 
wells,  pumps,  and  other  arrangements  for 
water  supply ; also  the  levels  of  the  surface 
where  the  works  are  projected,  including  the 
grades  of  the  latter,  the  depth  of  the  cellar,  the 
lowest  levels  of:the  ground,  and,  where  possible, 
the  depth  of  the  foundations, — all  to  be  given  by 
the  standard  grade.” 

This  preparation  of  plans  is  the  pivotal  point 
about  which  centres  the  whole  regulation  of 
private  drainage.  Its  effect  is,  probably,  that, 
as  the  owner  and  mechanic  are  unable  to  make 
the  plans  with  the  requisite  nicety  and  accuracy, 
they  are  prepared  by  an  engineer  familiar  with 
the  proper  designing  of  such  structures.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  this  filing  of  plans  is  not  to 
be  a mere  form,  but  that  a duplicate  is  to  be 
kept  on  the  ground,  to  be  constantly  referred  to 
in  constructing  the  work. 

The  question  of  sewerage  is  forcing  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  all  our  cities  and  towns.  Boston 
has  appropriated  between  three  and  four  million 
of  dollars  for  a system  of  interception,  whereby 
its  sewers  shall  discharge  freely  at  all  times, 
and  their  contents  be  diverted  from  the  vicinity 
of  dwellings.  It  is  the  first  most  important 
step,  and,  as  the  taxpayers  feel,  costs  dearly. 
If  the  full  benefit  of  this  improvement  is  ever 
to  be  realised,  it  will  only  be  when  the  house- 
drains  and  common  Bewers  are  rendered  equally 
efficient,  and  the  fundamental  condition  of  per- 
fect sewerage, — an  uninterrupted  removal  of 
waste  matter  from  the  house  to  its  final  place  of 
deposit, — is  attained. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

From  official  papers,  just  published,  relating 
to  her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Possessions,  we  get 
some  further  interesting  information  concerning 
public  works.  In  the  report  which  refers  to 
Jamaica,  we  read  that,  last  year,  the  sums  of 
8,1801.  and  10,999Z.  were  spent,  respectively, 
upon  maintenance  and  new  works.  Among  these 
works  may  be  noticed  the  following,  under  the 
head  of  “ Maintenance”: — GaB-fiotings  have  been 
provided  at  the  General  Post-office.  Extensive 
repairs  and  painting  on  the  following  buildings  : 
the  Supreme  Court-house,  Kingston ; the 
Island  Secretary’s  Office,  Spanish  Town ; the 
Court-houses  at  fourteen  of  the  principal  towns 
and  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  island  ; the 
Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  the  General  Post- 
office,  the  Customs  offices  at  Kingston  and  Port 
Royal.  Minor  alterations  have  been  carried  out 
to  the  Collector  of  Taxes’  Office,  Morant  Bay, 
and  to  the  Customs  House  offices  at  Montego 
Bay.  Considerable  repairs  and  painting  have 
been  carried  out  at  several  of  the  prisons  and 
constabulary  stations  throughout  the  island ; 
gas-fittings  have  been  provided  at  the  General 
Penitentiary  and  the  Constabulary  Barracks, 
Kingston.  The  range  of  thirty-two  cells,  for 
females,  at  the  General  Penitentiary,  commenced 
last  year,  has  been  completed,  and  handed  over 
for  occupation.  Another  range  of  forty-eight 
cells,  for  females,  has  also  been  nearly  completed. 
The  Deputy- Superintendent’s  quarter,  at  the 
General  Penitentiary,  commenced  last  year,  has 
been  completed.  Extensive  improvements,  com- 
menced during  the  last  year,  at  the  Stony  Hill 
Reformatory,  have  been  finished.  Improvements 
have  been  carried  out  and  additional  accommo- 
dation provided  at  certain  district  prisons  and 
constabulary  stations,  and  a new  constabulary 
station  was  erected  at  Ulster  Spring,  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  parish  of  Trelawny.  Con- 
siderable repairs  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
public  hospital  and  several  parochial  hospitals, 
including  seven  hospitals  that  were  formerly  a 
charge  on  the  immigration  funds.  The  total 
expenditure,  under  the  head  of  roads  and 
bridges,  has  been  26,873Z.,  thus  divided : main- 
tenance and  repair  of  main  roads  and  bridges, 
22,598 1.  ; new  works  on  the  main  roads  and 
bridges,  4,275k ; total,  26,873 Z.  The  average 
cost  of  maintenance  has  been  30k  9s.  per 
mile,  being  the  lowest  rate  since  1871-72, 
although  the  seasons  have  been  quite  as 
favourable  as  the  average.  In  the  previous  six 
years  the  rates  have  beeD,  respectively, — 
31k,  337.,  37k,  49k  16s.,  33k  7s.,  and  34k 

With  regard  to  New  South  Wales,  we  learn 
that  the  total  amount  expended  on  the  finished 
railways  of  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1878  was  9,784,645k  The  expenditure  on  un- 
finished lines  to  the  same  date  was  493,206k, 
and  the  sum  expended  in  the  year  1878  was 
963.351Z.  The  returns  of  roads  and  bridges 
shows  that  during  the  year  1878  the  sum  of 
500,745k  was  expended.  This  amount  includes 
the  following  items,  issued  to  trustees  from  un- 
classified vote,  5,343k;  trustees  from  minor 
roads  sched  ule,  viz., — N orthern  District,  10,5b'0Z. ; 
Southern,  8,679k ; Western,  5,042Z.  Harbours 
and  rivers  show  an  expenditure  for  the  year  of 
218.001Z.  The  actual  amount  expended  on 
finished  works  of  this  class  was  206,320k,  and 
on  unfinished  works,  672.717Z.  The  amount 
laid  out  by  the  colonial  architect  during  the 
year  1878  on  public  buildings  of  the  colony  was 
263,446k  The  cost  of  furniture  for  the  year 
amounted  to  13,401Z.  The  expenditure  for  the 
year  on  sewerage  works  for  Sydney  was  21,906k, 
which,  with  previous  outlay,  gives  a total  cost  of 
639,3S6Z.  The  waterworks  of  Sidney  show  an 
expenditure  for  the  year  of  63,086k,  which  brings 
up  the  total  cost  of  this  undertaking  to 
1,059, 019Z.  The  expenditure  on  both  of  these 
last-mentioned  works  includes  salaries,  interest, 
and  other  expenses. 

In  papers  relating  to  British  Honduras  we 
find  incidental  allusion  to  the  various  projects 
in  contemplation  at  the  present  time,  viz. : — 
The  Panama  or  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  Mexican 
cable  to  connect  the  ports  along  the  Pacific,  and 
another  to  connect  the  Atlantic  ports  with  Cuba, 
the  Costa  Rica  and  Tehuantepec  railways,  the  new 
steam  routes  recently  organised  to  these  port?, 
the  various  companies  forming  to  commence 
operations  or  undertakings  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  recent  gold  discoveries  in  Honduras. 
The  present  appearances  of  the  colony  beyond 
Belize,  we  further  learn,  are  hardly  inviting  to 
a stranger.  There  are  no  roads  beyond  a few 
tracks  which  are  impassable  in  wet  weather,  and 


bungays,  doreys,  or  pit-pans  comprise  the  means 
of  water  transport ; yet  there  are  few  countries 
which  afford  so  many  natural  highways.  Rivers 
and  pine  ridges  intersect  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and  intervening  swamps  or  creeks 
are  the  only  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in 
road- making.  Nor  does  the  place  present  that 
example  of  advancement  or  successful  colonisa- 
tion which  seems  so  desirable  Bhould  be  the 
case  in  view  of  surroundings.  The  opinion  is 
expressed  that  a loan  of  100,000Z.  does  not  seem 
rash  or  unreasonable ; the  amount  is  only  a little 
over  two  years’  income,  and  this  would  build  a 
couple  of  rail  or  tram  ways, — one  along  the 
valley  of  the  Old  River,  connecting  Belize  with 
the  western  frontier,  a distance  of  Beventy  miles; 
the  other  could  be  made  through  the  southern 
or  northern  district,  as  might]be  determined  : the 
distance  in  either  case  to  be  limited  to  thirty 
miles, — if  in  the  southern  district,  to  open  up 
the  magnificent  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  American  settlement,  and  to  give  access  to 
the  highlands  iu  the  interior  in  the  direction  of 
San  Lins  and  Coban  ; if  in  the  northern  district, 
as  a question  of  defence,  as  much  as  to  develops 
the  agricultural  resources  of  that  part  of  the 
colony.  A portable  railway  would  suffice,  and 
the  following  estimate  has  been  given  for  100 
miles  : — Cost  of  plant,  400Z.  per  mile,  40,OOOZ.  j 
cost  of  clearing  track,  500Z.  per  mile,  5O,O0OZ. ; 
contingencies,  10,000Z.  ; total,  100,000Z.  The 
estimate  for  constructing  the  roadway  may 
seem  unreasonable,  but  the  pine  ridges,  which 
are  hard,  sandy,  open  plains,  with  necessary 
timber  (jpinus  rigida ) along  the  wayside,  could 
be  availed  of  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance ; 
intervening  swamps  and  creeks  present  the 
only  difficulties,  and  they  would  form  the  only 
expensive  parts  of  the  route. 

In  respect  to  public  works  in  Ceylon,  we  learn 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment last  year  was  Rs.  5,553,639  00£,  being 
Rs.  495,627  57:f,  or  a little  less  than  10  per  cent., 
over  that  of  1878.  The  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment, including,  in  addition  to  salaries,  fixed  and 
provisional,  all  salaries  on  account  of  allow- 
ances, transport,  and  office  contingencies,  was 
Rs.  408,891  02,  or  about  7 J per  cent,  on  the 
expenditure  upon  works.  Tables  have  been 
published  which  exhibit  a classification  of  the 
expenditure,  under  the  headings  of  “Establish- 
ment,” “ Construction,”  “ Upkeep,  Repair,  and 
Improvement  of  Roads,  Bridges,  and  Buildings,” 
and  “Irrigation  Work,”  the  funds  from  which 
the  expenditure  has  been  met,  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  the  several  provinces,  and  an  abstraob 
of  the  expenditure  on  the  various  classes  of 
public  works  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the 
island.  The  expenditure  on  irrigation  works 
was  Rs.  327,772  73^,  being  Rs.  113,485  25f  in 
excess  of  the  expenditure  in  1877,  and  it  in- 
cludes a sum  of  Rs.  33,167  26  spent  on  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  very  important  work  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Yodi  Ela  in  the  North  Central 
Province.  The  Director  of  Public  Works  reports 
that  the  Pavilion  at  Kandy  is  in  good  order,  and 
that  the  Queen’s  House  at  Colombo  and  the 
Cottage  at  Nuwarra  Elliya  require  repair.  The 
furniture  and  equipment  at  the  Pavilion  and  at 
Queen’s  House  are  in  fair  order.  The  farniture 
at  the  Cottage  is  not  provided  at  the  publio 
expense.  The  expenditure  on  the  breakwater, 
which  is  not  included  under  the  head  “ Public 
Works,”  amounted,  in  1878,  to  Rs.  560,945  05, 
bringing  the  total  expenditure  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  to  Re.  3,188,552  05. 
The  work  was  advanced  by  an  additional  length 
of  sea-wall  of  326  ft.,  and  by  an  additional  length 
of  harbour-wall  of  343 g ft. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  sum  ex- 
pended  on  public  works  in  the  Transvaal  during 
the  year  1878  was  4,904k  15s.  8d.,  including 
1,150Z.  8s.  3d.  for  repairs  to  roads  throughout 
the  province.  Nothing  substantial  could  be 
shown  for  the  whole  expenditure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a cottage  builc  for  the  curator  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Natal.  This,  however,  is 
easily  accounted  for,  inasmuch  as  when  the 
country  was  taken  over,  nearly  all  the  public 
buildings — both  at  the  seat  of  Government  and 
in  the  districts — were  in  such  a disgraceful  and 
dilapidated  state  that  had  the  exchequer  been 
equal* to  the  immediate  demand,  it  would  have 
been  far  cheaper  to  have  pulled  down  the 
majority  of  the  buildings,  and  built  new  ones. 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  for  such 
necessary  additions  and  “ patching-up  ” repairs 
necessary  to  keep  public  offices  from  the  in- 
trusion of  burglars  and  the  effects  of  rain  and 
dust.  A large  outlay  had  to  be  incurred  to 
render  the  magistrates’  courts  and  other  offices 
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i fit  for  habitation  internally,  and  for  providing 
1 them  with  such  scanty  furniture  as  was  necessary 
| to  carry  on  the  work.  In  like  manner  the  sum 
) of  1,150Z.  8s.  3d.  was  expended  on  the  roads,  if 
3 one  can  so  designate  the  rude  tracks  whioh  have 
been  formed  by  the  ox- wagons.  This  may  seem 
3 an  insignificant  sum  for  such  an  object  in  a 
J country  larger  than  France,  but  it  bears  a 
favourable  comparison  with  the  amount  spent 
by  the  late  Republic,  which  averaged  during  the 
last  three  years  of  its  rule  31.  Gs.  8d.  per  annum. 
The  sum  of  150Z.  10s.  had  to  be  paid  in  part  pay- 
ment of  a contract  entered  into  by  the  late 
Government  for  the  construction  of  a water- 
course at  Christiana  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  have  been  so  far  badly  executed  that, 
had  it  to  be  redone  and  carried  out  under  proper 
supervision,  it  could  be  completed  at  one  quarter 
of  the  expense  contracted  for,  viz.,  3,000Z.  A 
large  annual  outlay  is  also  entailed  for  rent  of 
public  offices. 


FROM!  ITALY. 

A friendly  correspondent  writes, — I left  my 
•country  abode  on  the  19th,  and  started 
off  to  Chiusi,  thinking  to  see  there  the  nucleus 
of  Etruscan  art  in  its  museum,  and,  to  my 
horror,  found  it  had  been  sold  to  Palermo. 
A museum  at  Chiusi  still  exists,  but  though 
interesting,  is  not  larger  than  many  possessed 
by  private  persons.  In  fact,  I went  to  the 
house  of  a private  gentleman,  who  pays  ex- 
perienced diggers  to  dig  around  in  the  tufa,  and 
who  sells  the  findings  at  high  prices,  he  being 
depended  on.  I then  started  off  to  Orvieto. 
These  old  Etruscan  cities  are  all  built  as  near 
the  sky  as  circumstances  will  permit.  I did  so 
long  to  see  the  faijade  of  the  cathedral  there, 
and  was  not  one  atom  disappointed,  as  one  is  so 
often  when  imagination  has  been  for  years 
dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  some  particular 
object.  The  drive  up  to  Orvieto  from  the 
station  is  now  over  a fine  road,  that  winds 
round  and  round  up  to  one  of  the  old  gates  of 
the  city.  The  fa9ade  is  certainly  the  finest  of 
all  the  Gothio  fagades  I have  seen,  and  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  restored  mosaics  brought 
out  the  soft  colour  of  the  lovely  columns,  and  all 
the  wonderful  work  around  the  portals.  And  those 
; marvellous  reliefs  ! How  beautiful  the  front  is. 

I I was  so  sorry  to  be  seeing  it  alone.  Then  the 
j marvels  of  the  interior, — the  Fra  Angelicos  and 
I Signorelli, — a group  by  the  former  of  Fathers 
! and  Saints  in  a compartment  of  the  roof  of  the 
principal  chapel  looks  as  if  painted  yesterday. 
There  has  been  a deal  of  bad  restoration,  but 
now  there  seems  a loftier  spirit  pervading  the 
I works,  and  as  the  funds  fall  in  they  will  restore 
the  two  chapels.  The  windows  of  these  chapels 
are  of  thin  layers  of  alabaster,  transparent.  I 
started  off  one  evening  at  six,  in  a carriage,  with 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  as  guide,  to  visit  the 
Etruscan  painted  tombs.  We  drove  about  ten 
miles  down  from  Orvieto  to  the  plain,  then  up 
on  the  other  side,  equally  high,  and  then  we 
waded  along  narrow  paths,  through  brushwood 
and  over  ploughed  fields,  till  we  descended  the 
side  of  the  hill  to  find  narrow  passages  cut  in 
the  tufa  leading  to  the  tombs.  The  freshness  of 
the  vermilion  colouring  of  the  figures,  nearly 
life-size,  with  the  grand  black  outline,  is  quite 
startling.  A glorious  full  moon  lighted  us,  but 
wo  had  to  carry  oandles  in  the  tombs.  They 
are  carefully  guarded  by  iron  doors.  It  would 
be  better  if  there  were  bars  only  to  allow  the 
outward  atmosphere  to  keep  the  tombs  dry. 
One  grieves  to  see  these  treasures  neglected. 
On  the  road  I went  to  see  the  chapel  of  an 
ancient  Badia,  where  there  is  an  altar-piece  by 
Signorelli  that  must  go  to  decay  soon,  and  in  an 
old  palace  another  in  perfect  preservation,  of 
great  beauty.  I shall  never  forget  that  drive. 
We  did  not  get  back  till  half-past  ten,  and 
the  moonlight  was  as  day.  And  how  I had 
walked! — but  the  interest  was  so  great  that 
the  fatigue  was  lessened.  Then  there  was  the 
glorious  wine  of  Orvieto  to  refresh  one, 
— wine  such  as  the  Olympian  deities  must 
'have  drunk!  The  next  morning  at  half- 
past seven  I had  breakfasted,  and  was  off 
with  my  intelligent  guide  to  see  all  we  could 
of  Orvieto.  We  went  to  an  old  church, — San 
Giovinele.  The  priest,  an  intelligent  old  fellow, 
had  fancied  that  there  might  be  something 
hidden  under  the  thickly-whitewashed  walls,  so 
he  began  to  scrape,  and  found  his  choroh  painted 
in  fresco  all  over  the  walls,  and  columns  also. 
The  brick  pavement  has  been  raised  1 ft.  above 
the  base  of  the  colamns.  Behind  the  altar  he 
found  incrusted  in  the  wall  a square  piece  of 


marble,  of  old  twelfth-century  work ; and  near, 
pilasters  still  older,  which  he  dug  out  and  made 
into  an  altar,  and  the  old  man  described  the 
long  ceremony,  fasting,  he  had  to  go  through 
when  a bishop  passed,  who  consecrated  the  new 
altar.  The  pilasters  are  pure  Byzantine, — the 
front  pieoe  is  obviously  twelfth-century  work  ; 
and,  sure  enough,  we  found  a piece  of  the  same 
in  another  part  with  1127,  or  rather  MCXXVTI. 
on  it.  The  frescos  on  the  wall  are  quite 
Giottesque,  and  one  old  Madonna  is  Cimabiie 
to  a touch.  I longed  to  help  to  scrape  off  all 
the  whitewash,  for  not  an  eighth  bas  been 
uncovered.  Is  there  no  one  who  will  help  the 
poor  old  canonico  with  a little  cash  ? 

I went  to  the  opening  of  the  Donatello 
Society  in  Florence,  which  you  have  already 
mentioned. 

You  know  that  Firenze  has  her  king  here, 
and  32,000  Boldiers,  who  have  been  doing  the 
grand  manoeuvres  and  the  review,  and  the 
Donatello  Society  thought  it  would  give  < iclat 
to  open  while  the  king  was  here.  So  what 
pictures  they  had  they  hung.  The  king  ex- 
amined them  minutely,  talked  a great  deal, 
hoped  a great  deal,  and  praised  ditto.  Prince 
Amadeo  did  the  like.  This  is  a move  to  do  good 
to  Florence  artistically.  The  prime  mover  is 
Lcoa  Gauoherel,  artistic  director  of  L'Art.  The 
Builder,  I think,  is  the  only  journal  that  has 
made  the  Society  known  in  England. 


WORK  AND  THE  WORKMAN. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  address,  delivered 
to  the  members  of  the  Trade  Unions  Congress 
on  Thursday  in  last  week  by  Dr.  John  K. 
Ingram,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Taking  as  a definite  type  of  the  workman’s  life 
the  form  it  assumes  in  the  great  centres  of 
manufactui’ing  industry,  he  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  general  conception  which  they  ought 
to  form  of  the  industrial  functions,  the  relations 
which  had  to  be  regulated,  and  the  moral  ideas 
which  ought  to  preside  over  that  regulation.  The 
whole  modern  organisation  of  labour  in  its  ad- 
vanced form  rested  on  a fundamental  fact  which 
had  spontaneously  and  increasingly  developed 
itself — namely,  the  definite  separation  between 
the  functions  of  the  capitalist  and  the  workman, 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  direction  of  in- 
dustrial operations  and  their  execution  in  detail. 
The  ascendency  of  wealth  was  deplored  by  some 
and  if  it  necessarily  meant  what  was  properly 
known  as  plutocracy,  the  absolute  domination 
of  wealth,  the  prospects  of  society  would  be 
gloomy  enough.  But  the  use  of  wealth,  as  of 
every  other  social  force,  must  be  regulated  and 
moralised,  a task  which  ought  to  be  easier  than 
that  of  controlling  the  rude  preponderance  of 
military  force  which  was  its  historical  prede- 
cessor. The  active  rich,  if  they  would  conceive 
their  position  aright,  must  rise  above  the  purely 
private  point  of  view,  and  must  regard  them- 
selves as  discharging  a true  public  function, — 
that  of  conservators  and  administrators  of  human 
capital.  They  could  not  claim  to  bo  the  creators 
of  this  capital ; the  largest  part  of  it  was  the 
fruit  of  the  laborious  economies,  discoveries,  in- 
ventions, and  institutions  of  many  generations. 
This  conception  of  the  capitalist  as  a social 
functionary  heightened  his  dignity,  entitling  him 
to  respect  by  virtue  of  what  was  really  a public 
office, — a respect  which  could  on  that  ground  be 
shown  by  his  inferiors  without  hypocrisy  or  ser- 
vility, even  when  his  private  character  was 
entitled  to  little  esteem.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ideal  thus  presented  must  on  good  natures  have 
an  elevating  effect,  must  tend  to  raise  them 
above  the  vulgar  abuses  of  wealth,  and  to  make 
them  regard  as  the  greatest  advantage  it  con- 
ferred the  power  of  more  largely  and  effectually 
benefiting  their  fellow-men.  Our  ideas  of  the 
office  of  the  workman  must  also  be  transformed 
and  elevated.  The  way  in  which  his  position 
was  habitually  contemplated  by  the  economists, 
and,  indeed,  by  the  public,  was  a very  narrow, 
and  therefore  a false  one.  Labour  was  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  an  independent  entity,  separable 
from  the  personality  of  the  workman,  or  it  was 
treated  as  a commodity,  like  corn  or  cotton.  By 
viewing  labour  as  a commodity,  we  at  once  got 
rid  of  the  moral  basis  on  which  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employed  should  Btand,  and  make 
the  so-called  law  of  the  market  the  sole  regu- 
lator of  that  relation.  The  entire  case  received 
a different  complexion  when  we  placed  ourselves 
at  the  social  point  of  view,  fi*om  which  alone 
these  subjects  could  be  rightly  studied.  Labour, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  was  then  seen 


to  be  the  continuous  and  combined  effort  of  our 
race  for  the  improvement  of  its  condition  and 
its  nature,  the  present  using  the  acquired  know- 
ledge and  transmitted  resources  of  the  past,  and 
handing  down  an  augmented  inheritance  to  tha 
future.  This  was  the  only  really  human  con- 
ception of  labour,  the  only  one  which  put  em- 
ployer and  employed  each  in  his  right  place. 
It  would  place  on  a solid  basis  the  claim  of  tha 
working  - man  to  the  respect  and  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  his  superiors  in  rank ; it  would 
profoundly  modify  our  way  of  viewing  his 
remuneration.  His  faithful  services  was  now  too 
often  regarded  as  obtaining  in  his  wages  a full 
equivalent  return.  The  wages  of  the  working, 
man  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  indispensable 
means  of  keeping  him  in  such  a state  of  physical 
health,  matei'ial  secuiity,  and  moral  quietude  that 
he  might  be  able  to  continue  his  service  to  society 
and  to  prepare  a new  generation  for  the  sama 
service.  The  only  true  recompense  of  the  right 
performance  of  his  functions  lay  in  the  con- 
scious fulfilment  of  social  duty  and  in  the  appro- 
bation and  esteem  whioh  he  justly  earned  from 
such  of  his  fellow  men  as  had  the  opportunity 
and  the  capacity  for  appreciating  his  work. 
The  twofold  conception  he  had  presented  of  the 
capitalist  and  the  workman  brought  out  dis- 
tinctly their  duties  to  each  other.  These  obliga- 
tions were  binding  on  both  sides, — on  the  part 
of  the  workman  for  faithful  work,  as  opposed  to 
eye  service,  and  for  abstinence  from  all  un- 
reasonable demands ; in  the  master,  as  tha 
higher  and  more  powerful  of  the  associates, 
they  involved  a larger  responsibility  and  duties 
of  a wider  range.  As  the  appropriate  motto  of 
the  feudal  ages  was  noblesse  oblige,  so  that  of 
modern  industrial  society  must  be  richesse  oblige. 
The  masters  must  subdue  in  themselves  the  base 
inclinations  which  pi-ompted  too  many,  while 
accumulating  personal  gain  and  lavishing  it  on 
their  own  pleasures  and  ostentations,  to  negleofc 
their  co-workers,  who  ought  to  share  in  equitable 
measure  the  benefits  arising  from  their  joint 
operations.  The  masters  ought  to  be,  as  some 
of  them  had  nobly  shown  themselves,  the  friends 
of  their  workmen,  interested  in  their  welfare 
and  that  of  their  families,  and  actively  studying 
that  welfare,  in  which  he  said  he  assumed 
the  continued  existence  of  the  separation 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  workmen.  As 
to  the  so-called  co-operative  system,  it  had 
not  yet  received  much  cordial  approbation 
from  the  working  man.  The  co-operative 
stores  or  societies  of  supply  were  genuine  efforts 
of  the  people  to  escape  from  the  abuses  of  tha 
retail  traffic,  in  order  to  obtaia  good  articles  at 
reasonable  prices.  These  had  been  really  suc- 
cessful, and  had  done  much  good;  but  they  were 
not  true  co-operative  societies, — they  were  joint- 
stock  companies.  But  the  co-operative  societies 
of  production  had  far  more  widely-reaching 
objects,  at  least  in  the  conceptions  of  the  social 
speculators  who  had  most  strongly  advooated 
them.  To  these  they  presented  themselves  as 
the  true  solution  of  the  labour  problem.  Pro- 
fessor Cairnes  believed  that  in  this  new  organi- 
sation of  industry  lay  the  one  hope  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  Mr.  Thornton  preached  it  as  a 
panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  world  of  labour. 
He  ought  to  speak  with  caution  and  modesty 
in  opposition  to  such  men,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  proposed  solution 
was  an  impracticable  one,  and  that  the  material 
and  moral  results  of  any  attempt  to  realise  it 
on  a large  scale  would  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  entertained  respecting  it. 
Our  recent  policy  had  been  to  give  the  eeourity 
of  the  State  for  the  deposits  of  the  savings  of 
the  working  classes, — a policy  founded  on  tha 
just  idea  that  for  them,  not  gaiD,  but  the  pre- 
vention of  loss,  was  the  first  object.  Tha 
natural  destination  of  such  savings  was  not 
industrial  investment,  but  the  formation  of  a 
modest  reserve  to  meet  special  domestic  exi- 
gencies, or  to  make  possible  the  performance 
of  special  domest:c  duties.  It  was  said  that 
the  co-operative  system  would  enable  workmen 
to  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  capitalist, 
and  so  be  more  reasonable  in  their  demands ; 
but  Dr.  Ingram  thought  the  lesson  would 
be  dearly  bought  by  repeated  failures,  and 
that  the  same  lesson  could  be  sufficiently 
inculcated  by  observation  and  study.  Ho 
combated  the  idea  that  the  co-operative  system 
would  draw  out  the  best  qualities  of  the  work- 
ing man,  and  had  no  faith  in  moral  regeneration 
founded  on  motives  of  self-interest.  He  thought 
that  on  the  whole  the  effect  would  be  to  spoil 
the  best  qualities  of  the  working-man.  Hi3 
large  sympathies  and  generous  impulses  woul^ 
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be  supplanted  by  comparative  deadness  to  social 
interests ; the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  would  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  pursuit  of  profit ; and  he  would 
be  likely  to  prolong  the  hours  of  labour  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  working  for  himself.  He 
believed  that  the  immense  majority  of  working- 
men must  remain  to  the  end  working-men,  and 
that  only.  He  further  believed  that  this  neces- 
sity admitted  of  beiDg  fully  reconciled  with 
their  happiness  and  their  dignity.  What  they 
ought  to  aim  at  was  the  elevation  of  their  class 
as  such  without  seeking  to  alter  the  basis  of  the 
existing  organisation  of  industry.  In  this  work 
they  would  find  not  only  an  abundant  but  a 
fruitful  field  for  all  their  public  spirit,  energy, 
and  sagacity.  It  seemed  to  him  the  merit  of 
the  trade-union  movement  was  that  it  followed 
precisely  the  practical  and  hopeful  line  he  had 
indicated.  Attacked  and  denounced  as  scarcely 
any  other  institution  had  been,  the  unions  had 
thriven  and  grown  in  the  face  of  opposition. 
This  healthy  vitality  had  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  a general  product  of  social  needs, 
indispensable  as  a protest  and  a struggle  against 
the  abuses  of  industrial  government  and  in- 
evitable as  a consequence  of  that  consciousness 
of  strength  inspired  by  the  concentration  of 
numbers.  Under  the  new  conditions  of  industry 
they  had  purged  themselves  from  abuses  which 
were  explained,  if  not  palliated,  by  the  in- 
justice of  the  law  from  which  they  had  now 
liberated  themselves  by  steady,  moderate,  and 
well-considered  action.  They  had  been  in- 
struments of  progress;  they  had  infused 
into  the  working  - man  a new  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-respect.  The  testimony 
of  all  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing 
was  that  instead  of  multiplying  strikes  they 
had  diminished  their  frequency  and  mitigated 
their  violence.  They  should  proceed  further 
in  the  same  path.  If  there  were  anything 
remaining  in  their  rules  which  could  not  be 
defended  on  principles  of  the  highest  social 
morality,  they  ought  to  expunge  it.  They 
should  put  forward  no  claims  that  were  not 
rigorously  just.  They  should  seek  to  give 
effect  to  these  claims  by  conciliatory  methods, 
regarding  strikes  as  a last  resource, — sometimes, 
indeed,  necessary,  but  always  deplorable,  as  in- 
tensifying evil  passions  and  compromising  many 
innocent  existences.  They  Bbould  discuss  all 
the  questions  that  concerned  them,  such  as 
those  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  piecework, 
apprenticeship,  on  higher  grounds  than  those 
of  material  class  interests ; they  should  invite 
the  attention  of  the  thinking  public  to  these 
questions,  and  look  to  the  best  disinterested 
opinion  as  the  judge  and  controller  of  their 
operations.  What  were  the  objects  which  the 
working-claBS  ought  to  keep  before  them  ? 
First,  adequate  wages.  It  was  stated  that  the 
working-class  must  submit  to  a reduction  of 
wages  in  order  that  the  capitalist  might  under- 
sell the  foreign  competitor,  and  then  wages 
would  rise.  The  same  appeal  was  made  in 
Continental  countries  to  defeat  British  capita- 
lists. To  judge  by  the  language  used  by 
capitalists  and  their  spokesmen,  it  might 
seem  that  the  great  question  of  industrial 
life  at  the  present  time  was  this,  — what 
working  population  among  civilised  nations 
would  be  content  to  live  the  most  miser- 
ably, in  order  to  drive  the  others  out  of 
the  markets  of  the  world  ? He  hoped  the  work- 
ing classes  would  follow  no  such  ignis  fatuus. 
What  was  really  to  be  desired  was  that  the 
foreign  working-man’s  standard  of  living  might 
rise,  and  that  he  might  maintain  every  increase 
of  the  wages  which  he  had  once  secured.  That 
would  doubly  promote  the  interests  of  our 
working-men,  for  the  foreign  working-man  would 
then  be  a better  customer  for  English  products 
generally,  and  be  less  likely  to  be  transferred 
from  his  own  country  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  their  wages.  He  thought  that  if  any 
foreign  country  had  peculiar  facilities  for  any 
form  of  production  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  effective  operation.  If 
each  nation  withdrew  from  those  branches  of 
industry  for  which  its  native  bent  or  its  cir- 
cumstances disqualified  it,  choosing  those  for 
which  it  had  special  advantage,  the  common 
harmony  would  be  greatly  promoted,  while  the 
general  wealth  would  be  augmented.  It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  protective  system 
that  it  stood  in  the  way  of  such  adjustments. 
The  second  want  of  the  workman  was  a well- 
regulated  house.  Dr.  Ingram  advocated  the 
cultivation  of  the  domestic  affections  and 
duties.  The  wife,  he  observed,  was  the  centre 


of  the  home,  and  in  order  to  enable  her  to  dis- 
charge her  sacred  duties  she  ought  to  be  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  non-domestic  labour,  wbich 
was  now  too  often  imposed  upon  her.  He  com- 
mended the  efforts  of  those  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
ing-classes. The  third  requirement  of  the 
working-classes  was  educated.  He  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  the  importance  of  this  object, 
and  in  conclusion  observed  that  the  truly  vital 
intorest  of  the  working-men  was  that  the 
whole  clasB  should  rise  in  material  comfort  and 
security,  and  still  more  in  intellectual  and  moral 
attainments.  


A SIGNBOARD  AND  A QUESTION. 

The  newspapers  have  given  particulars  of  a 
singular  dispute  touching  the  ownership  of  the 
signboard  of  the  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  Bettws-y- 
Coed,  submitted  for  the  decision  of  the  Bangor 
District  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  The  sign,  which 
is  well  known  to  most  tourists  in  Wales,  was 
painted  by  David  Cox  in  1847  as  the  signboard 
of  the  hotel.  David  Cox  re-touched  it  in  1849, 
and  in  1861,  at  the  request  of  many  admirers  of 
the  artist,  it  was  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel. 
The  late  landlady  having  gone  into  liquidation, 
the  trustees  claimed  to  include  in  the  effects  the 
old  signboard,  for  which  it  was  stated  a con- 
noisseur had  offered  1,0001.,  and  a dispute  now 
arose  whether  the  painting  was  not  a fixture, 
and  as  such  belonged  to  the  lessor,  Lady 
Willoughby  D’Eresby.  The  judge,  after  a 
perusal  of  the  voluminous  affidavits,  decided  in 
favour  of  her  ladyship,  directing  that  the  costs 
of  the  application  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
debtor’s  estate.  To  make  us  agree  in  the 
decision  as  to  this  old  sign,  we  ought  to  hear 
that  no  other  signboard  had  been  put  up  in  its 
place  outside. 

The  incident  reminds  us  of  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer’s old  shutter.  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  had  done 
some  friendly  commission,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  for  the  artist,  and  the  latter  desired 
to  give  him  something.  Bell  would  have 
nothing,  bub  ultimately  said,  “ Well,  give  me 
the  old  shutter  in  the  stable  window,”  a rough 
panel  on  which  Landseer  had  partly  painted  a 
picture.  For  this,  as  he  told  us  himself,  he  was 
afterwards  offered  6001. 


PROJECTED  LOCAL  BOARD  OFFICES 
FOR  SODTH  HORNSEY. 

Already  the  necessary  documents  in  con- 
nexion with  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  the 
site  whereon  stood  Milton-road  Chapel,  South 
Hornsey,  have  been  signed,  and  plans  have  been 
prepared  for  the  Local  Board  Offices  which  are 
to  be  erected  there.  The  total  frontage  of  the 
land  is  119  ft.,  and  the  depth,  96  ft.,  and  this 
has  been  Bigned  over  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  (Mr.  G.  C.  Boor)  for  1,6001. 

Mr.  Fry,  the  Local  Board  surveyor,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  the  erection  of  a stone  building, 
to  include  clerk’s,  surveyor’s,  inspector  of  nui- 
sances’, and  other  offices,  Board-room,  and  all 
necessary  conveniences,  whilst  in  the  yard  at 
the  rear  is  to  be  erected  a mortuary  with  post- 
mortem room  (distinct  from  other  buildings), 
which  is  intended,  in  general  details,  to  be  as 
near  an  approach  to  the  Parisian  Morgue  as 
possible.  Other  erections  on  the  site  will  in- 
clude surveyor’s  residence,  foreman’s  cottage, 
fire-engine  station,  cart  - sheds,  tool  - houses, 
stables,  and  other  essentials  to  the  work  of  the 
Board.  The  principal  building  will  have  a 
frontage  of  46  ft.,  and  an  elevation  of  34  ft. 
The  Board-room  will  be  43  ft.  6 in.  long,  and 
23  ft.  10  in.  wide,  the  elevation  from  floor  to 
ceiling  being  16  ft.  An  ante-room  for  the  con- 
venience of  committees,  deputations,  judicial 
inquiries,  inquests,  &c.,  is  also  to  be  provided, 
with  separate  lavatories  for  officials  and  the 
public.  The  surveyor’s  residence  will  be  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  as  also  will  the  fire- 
eDgine  station.  The  heating  of  the  building 
will  be  carried  out  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes 
to  be  laid  beneath  the  basement  floor,  but 
beyond  this  there  will  be  no  underground  opera- 
tions whatever. 

A special  committee  of  the  Board  appointed 
to  inspect  the  plans  and  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  and  arrangements,  reported  that  they 
had  seen  similar  erections  to  those  under  notice 
which  had  cost  7,9661.  Mr.  Fry  submitted  his 
plans  as  described,  and  estimated  their  entire 
carrying  out  at  an  outlay  of  6,6431. 

The  Board  unanimously  adopted  the  plans, 


and  agreed  to  at  once  apply  for  powers  for 
the  borrowing  of  7,5001.,  which  latter  sum  was 
thought  to  be  advisable  in  view  of  any  con- 
tingencies. 


CHUR  JH  OF  ST.  NICOLAS, 
ABINGDON. 

For  many  years  past  the  restoration  and  re- 
pair of  the  parish  church  of  St.  N.'colas  has 
been  contemplated.  A report  as  to  its  condi- 
tion was  made  as  far  back  as  1867,  and  the 
works  are  now  to  be  commenced  in  earnest, 
under  the  direction  of,  and  from  drawings  pre- 
pared by,  the  architect  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Bishop’s  Court  this  year.  A new  one  will  be 
placed  in  the  nave,  and  the  church  will  be 
newly  benched  with  oak. 

The  freestone  work,  externally,  will  be  ct 
Doulting,  and,  internally,  of  Coreham  stone. 
The  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  an 
abbot  of  the  abbey,  Nicolas  de  Coleham, 
between  the  years  1289  and  1307.  Mr.  Edwin 
Dolby,  of  Abingdon,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Williams,  of  the  same  town,  the 
builder. 


PERTH  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

As  the  people  of  Glasgow  are  preparing  to  ■ 
erect  Municipal  Buildings  in  their  city,  it  may 
be  specially  interesting  to  know  what  is  being 
done  in  that  way  at  this  time  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland. 

The  new  buildings  for  Perth  oooupy  the  site 
of  the  old  Council-chambers,  and  the  adjoining 
property  recently  acquired  by  the  Police  Com.-  • 
missioners,  and  has  frontages  to  Tay  and  High 
streets.  The  main  entrance  is  from  the  High-  • 
Btreet.  On  the  ground-floor  there  is  the  c.ty  1 
chamberlain's  office,  25  ft.  by  23  ft. ; registrar  s i 
office,  19  ft.  by  15  ft.  The  police  office  fronts  i 
Tay-street,  and  is  30  ft.  by  22  ft. ; superin-  - 
tendent’s  rooms,  16  ft.  by  13  ft.  Behind  the  > 
police-office  there  are  fwo  ranges  of  cells,  four  : 
on  each  Bide,  entered  from  a large  corridor,  and  l 
shut  out  from  the  main  office  by  an  iron  gate.  . 
Apartments  are  provided  for  the  mustering  of  f 
the  policemen,  and  for  a fire-engine  house.  The  ! 
council-chamber  is  situated  on  the  first  floor,  its  s 
dimensions  are  41  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  burgh  i 
court-room,  30  ft.  by  22  ft.,  is  on  the  same  floor,  , 
having  a public  entrance  from  Tay-street,  and  a i 
private  entrance  from  the  council-chamber,  , 
adjoining  which  there  is  a committee-room,  , 
24  ft.  by  21  ft.  ; and  a waiting-room,  17  ft.  by  r 
13  ft.  Offices  are  also  provided  for  the  treasurer  : 
to  the  Police  Commissioners,  and  for  the  burgh  i 
assessor.  A house  for  the  superintendent  of  f 
police  occupies  the  second  floor. 

The  elevations  are  faced  with  freestone  from  i 
Bonfield  Quarry,  Fifeshire ; the  internal  stone-  - 
work  has  been  taken  from  the  local  Hunting-  ■ 
tower  quarries.  The  ceilings  of  the  council-  ■ 
chamber  and  burgh  court-room  are  of  pitch  i 
pine,  and  the  panels  are  decorated  with  quaint  t 
stencil  designs  in  colour.  The  finishings  for  t 
doorB,  windows,  and  panelling  on  walls,  &c.,  are  i 
of  yellow  pine.  The  main  entrance  doors  and  1 
furniture  are  of  oak.  The  council-table  around  3 
which  the  councillors  sit  is  horse-shoe  shaped  to  e 
facilitate  communication  with  the  councillors  e 
from  the  city  clerk’s  desk,  which  is  placed  near  i 
the  magistrates’  bench. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  is  about  11,000L  ! 
Messrs.  A.  & A.  Heiton,  of  Perth,  are  the  archi- 
tects ; and  Mr.  Wells,  burgh  surveyor,  is  the  < 
inspector  of  works. 


Lock-out  iu  Paris. — One  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
cabinetmakers  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  < 
locked  their  workmen  cut  on  Monday  night,  i 
According  to  the  Standard,  this  Btep  was  decided  < 
upon  at  a meeting  of  masters  on  Saturday,  in  i 
consequence  of  the  hostile  action  of  their  work- : 
men.  These  have,  it  appears,  been  for  some  i 
time  in  the  habit  of  forming  partial  strikes  by ; 
proscribing  certain  employers,  for  whom  they; 
refused  to  work,  except  on  conditions  settled  by ; 
an  executive  committee.  The  houses  in  ques-j 
tion  have  now  agreed  to  close  their  workshops  i 
until  the  proscription  has  been  withdrawn,  buti 
have  appointed  a committee  to  meet  a deputa- 1 
tion  of  the  men  for  the  discussion  and  arrange-; 
ment  of  matters.  The  workmen  met,  and  re-i 
solved  to  exact  wages  at  the  rate  of  80  centimes; 
per  hour,  and  not  to  work  more  than  ten  houvsr 
a day.  Two  thousand  men  ore  thrown  out  of. 
employment. 
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THE  NEW  NATIONAL  MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON,  UNITED  STATES. 

A large  quantity  of  valuable  material  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
much  of  which  was  given  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments to  the  United  States,  and  from  the  exhibit 
of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  its  Cen- 
tennial International  Exhibition,  lying  dormant 
i and  inaccessible  to  the  pnblio,  an  appropriation 
! of  $250,000  was  made  by  Congress,  on  March  4, 
1S79,  for  the  erection  of  a fire-proof  building  for 
the  National  Museum,  on  the  public  grounds 
near  the  building  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  funds  were  to  be  expended  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian. 
The  Regents  created  a building  commission,  of 
which  General  Wm,  T.  Sherman,  Dr.  Parker, 
and  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  are  the  members.  On 
invitation  of  this  Board,  Major-General  M.  C. 
Meigs  consented  to  act  as  consulting  engineer. 
On  March  25th  following,  the  Commission  placed 
the  construction  of  the  building  in  charge  of 
Messrs.  Cluss  & Schulze,  architects,  whose 
designs  had  been  adopted.  They  prepared  at 
once  plans,  working  drawings,  schedules,  speci- 
fications, and  advertisements  for  materials  cf  all 
kinds  required,  and,  for  labour  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  work,  took  advantage  of  the  low 
prices  then  prevailing,  and  proceeded  to  finish 
the  building  within  the  limit  of  the  moderate 
amount  placed  at  their  disposal. 

For  a description  of  the  building  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  architects. 

The  building  Btarts  on  the  ground  in  the  form 
i of  a square  with  sides  of  327  ft.  extreme  length. 

| This  is  surmounted  by  a cross  and  a dome. 
Within  its  facades,  a net  area  of  102,200  square 
feet,  or  acres  is  covered  by  roofs.  It  con- 
tains underground  the  boiler-room  and  pipes 
of  a steam-heating  apparatus,  a coal-cellar,  and 
two  large  cellars  for  storage  purposes.  From  one 
of  these  cellars  a subterranean  communication 
with  the  adjacent  Smithsonian  building  is 
established,  which  besides  ordinary  uses,  will 
serve  ia  cases  of  panic,  fire,  or  tumult. 

On  the  main  floor  there  are  available,  in 
seventeen  halls,  which  freely  communicate  with 
one  another  by  wide  and  lofty  archways,  80,300 
square  feet  of  floor-space,  and  a proportionate 
amount  of  wall-space  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Further,  there  are  available  on  the  main  floor 
and  two  upper  stories  of  four  corner  pavilions 
and  eight  towers,  27,400  square  feet  of  floor- 
space,  divided  off  into  135  rooms  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  offices,  working  rooms,  photo- 
grapher, the  necessary  modern  accommodations, 
&c.  And,  finally,  about  4,000  square  feet  of 
floor-space  on  galleries  which  are  intended  in 
part  for  special  exhibits,  and  in  part  to  afford 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  ensemble  of  the 
exhibits. 

On  the  whole,  the  one-story  plan  which  has 
prevailed  among  experts  ever  since  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  has  been  adopted.  But  by 
the  introduction  of  upper  stories  in  ornamental 
pavilions  and  towers,  ample  office  room  has 
been  secured  without  encroaching  materially 
upon  the  floor-space  of  the  main  halls. 

The  centre  of  the  building  is  octagonal  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 16- 
sided  polygon  of  67  ft.  diameter,  whioh  con- 
tains a tier  of  large  windows,  and  constitutes  a 
dome-like  structure  with  a slate  roof  and  a 
lantern,  crowned  by  a decorated  finial.  This 
dome  is  77  ft.  high  on  the  side  walls,  or  108  ft. 
to  the  top  of  the  finials.  Four  naves  of  65  ft.  in 
width,  and  117  ft.  in  length,  radiate  from  the 
dome,  and  extend  to  the  outside  walls  of  the 
building;  these  naves  form  a Greek  cross,  over 
the  centre  of  which  the  dome  rises,  and  part  of 
the  spaces  between  the  arms  of  the  cross  is 
fitted  up  with  halls  of  65  ft.  square,  and  of 
the  same  height  as  the  naves,  the  Bide-walls 
of  both  being  42  ft.  high,  while  the  height  to 
the  ridges  of  the  slate  roofs  is  56  ft.  These 
roofs  are  in  part  constructed  double,  for  the 
purpose  of  so  perfecting  the  drainage  of  the 
roofa  that  accumulations  of  ice  and  snow  can 
nowhere  obstruct  it.  The  spaces  between  the 
high  walls  of  and  around  the  Greek  oross  on 
one  side,  and  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building 
on  the  other  side,  are  allotted  mainly  to  eight 
halls  of  reduced  height,  covered  by  lean-to 
metal  roofs,  the  extreme  height  of  which  is 
32  ft.  By  this  treatment  wall-spaces  are 
obtained  for  the  introduction  of  clearstory 
windows,  which  light  the  square  halls,  and 
assist  in  lighting  the  naves. 

The  four  symmetrical  exterior  walls  of  the 
building  are  broken  by  projections  in  the  centre 


and  at  the  corners,  and  these  have  been  amply 
utilised  for  miscellaneous  administrative  pur- 
poses, as  stated  above. 

A modernised  Romanesque  style  of  architec- 
ture was  adopted  for  the  new  building,  in  order 
to  keep  a lelationship  with  the  adjacent  Smith- 
sonian buildiDg,  which  is  designed  in  Norman, 
a variety  of  this  style.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  modernise  the  style  on  account  of  the 
different  building  materials  used,  brick  in  place 
of  red  sandstone,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
modern  demands  for  elegance  of  construction, 
the  greatest  possible  available  floor-space,  easy 
communications,  efficient  drainage,  a well  cal- 
culated and  pleasing  admission  of  light,  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  other  hygienic  require- 
ments. 

The  external  architecture  is  based  upon  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  interior;  it  shows 
plainly  the  prominence  of  the  four  naves,  and 
the  careful  management  of  the  light  for  the 
central  portion  of  the  building.  Four  main 
entranced  are  in  the  centres  of  the  fa9ades 
between  two  lofty  towers  of  86  fc.  in  height ; 
these  act  as  buttresses  for  the  naves.  Between 
the  towers,  above  and  receding  from  the  door- 
ways, there  are  large  arched  windows  filled 
with  ornamented  glare,  and  above  those  the 
gables  of  tbe  naves  are  formed ; they  contain 
inscription  plates,  and  are  crowned  with  alle- 
gorical groups  of  statuary.  The  group  over  the 
northern  gab'e,  designed  by  C.  Buberl,  of  New 
York,  introduces  Columbia  as  the  protectress  of 
science  and  industry.  The  second  group,  by  the 
same  artist,  represents  Peace  with  the  fine  arts. 

To  both  sides  of  these  prominent  central 
features  there  are  curtain  walls,  27  ft.  in  height, 
which  have  the  effect  of  arcades.  Pavilions 
are  placed  at  the  corners ; they  are  of  less 
height  than  the  towers,  but  sufficiently  raised 
above  the  curtain  walls  to  overcome  the  un- 
favourable effect  which  these  comparatively 
low  walls  would  otherwise  produce. 

In  the  rear  of  the  curtain  walls,  the  clear- 
story rises  to  the  fall  height  of  the  Daves,  the 
roofs  of  which  terminate  against  the  side  walla 
of  the  dome.  The  dome  is  treated  in  a similar 
way,  and  strictly  in  the  same  charaoter  as  ihe 
curtain  walls  above  alluded  to. 

In  addition  to  the  windows  in  the  solid 
masonry  of  the  exterior  walls,  clearstory,  and 
dome,  lofty  l.nterns  have  been  provided  above 
the  centres  of  the  naves  and  square  halls,  so  as 
to  afford  perfect  light  for  this  enormous  space 
without  resorting  to  flat  skylights,  which  for 
various  reasons,  were  avoided.  These  lanterns, 
square  and  oblong,  together  with  those  of  the 
related  features  of  the  pavilion,  have  been  so 
arranged,  in  combination  with  towers,  groups, 
clearstory,  and  tbe  rising  dome  in  the  back- 
ground, as  to  produce  good  skylines. 

All  the  walls  above  ground  are  composed  of 
briokwork,  built  hollow,  with  air  spaces  for  out- 
side wall.  To  neutralise  the  monotony  and 
commonplace  appearance  which  oould  not  have 
been  avoided  with  red-brick  fronts  of  such 
extent,  a sufficient  number  of  buff  bricks  have 
been  introduced  in  panels  and  spandrels,  inter- 
spersed with  a small  number  of  blue  bricks  in 
the  ornamental  work  of  brick  cornices.  A 
base  course  of  granite  extends  all  around  the 
building.  The  wrought  work  of  the  main  en- 
trances, window-sills,  inscription  plates,  copings, 
&o.,  is  grey  Ohio  freestone.  The  floor-beams, 
girders,  and  roofs  are  constructed  of  rolled  and 
Bhaped  iron.  The  floors  are  fireproofed  by  brick 
arches  and  concrete.  Of  roofs  there  are  no 
fewer  than  thirty-seven,  many  of  them  of  com- 
plicated construction.  The  lanterns  on  the 
ridges  of  the  naves  are  large  enough  to  cover 
moderate-sized  dwellings.  The  light  but  solid 
framework  of  all  the  roofs  will  be  left  in  full 
view,  painted  in  light  neutral  tints. 

The  covering  of  the  metal  roofs  is  laid  upon 
fireproofed  gratings,  suggested  by  Gen.  M.  C. 
Meigs. 

The  Blates  are  hung  to  iron  purlins.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  heating  of  this  building,  the 
sashes  all  through  the  edifice  are  glazed  with 
double  panes,  having  an  intermediate  air- 
space. In  all  windows  facing  the  halls,  the 
outer  pane  consists  of  obscured  glass,  in  order 
to  obtain  a mellow  light,  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  ahades. 

The  floors  of  the  main  hall  will  consist  of 
concrete,  but  the  rooms  and  smaller  halls  will, 
for  convenience  sake,  be  floored  with  Florida 
pine  laid  on  concrete. 

The  interior  ia  being  plastered  in  sand  finish, 
washed  in  tints. 

The  wide  main  entrance-doors,  of  walnut  and 


oak,  open  outward  on  spacious  tiled  vestibules, 
with  sides  and  arched  ceilings  of  ornamented  buff 
brickwork.  These  vestibules  are  closed  after 
hours  by  wide  double  wrought-iron  gates,  richly 
ornamented,  and  finished  in  bronze  and  gold. 

The  northern  entrance  is  intended  for  general 
use,  and  hence  was  made  prominent.  A spa- 
cious tiled  platform,  bounded  by  granite  side 
blocks  in  front  of  this  entrance,  is  approached 
by  broad  granite  steps  : these  are  flanked  by 
stately  candelabra. 

In  all  their  steps  the  architects  were  guided 
by  the  absolute  necessity  not  to  overrun  the 
appropriation  at  disposal,  and  hence  to  produce 
the  best  effect  with  great  economy,  the  exterior 
decoration  was  confined  to  the  centres  of  the 
fronts,  where  the  art  of  the  sculptor  has  been 
called  in. 

The  completion  of  this  building,  in  whiob 
are  enolosed  3,500,000  cubic  feet  of  space  above 
the  cellars,  required  more  than  5,500,000  bricks* 
3,250  cubic  yards  of  rubble-work  and  concrete, 
500  tons  of  iron,  31,000  square  feet  of  glass,  aud 
bo  forth. 


CARICATURES  IN  STONE. 

There  was  some  sad  nonsense  talked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  just  before 
the  prorogation,  because  it  had  been  stated  in  a 
newspaper  that  the  corbels  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows at  the  New  Law  Courts  were  being  made 
to  represent,  one  the  architect  of  the  building, 
and  the  other  the  “ obscure  ” contractor.  What 
motive  the  member  had  who  raised  the  objection, 
and  who  must  have  known  that  such  freaks' 
were  matters  of  every-day  occurrence,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  The  incident  has  reminded  us 
of  some  grotesque  moiern  carvings  which  a 
friend  of  ours  lighted  upon  lately  at  Chester 
Cathedral,  aud  of  which  we  give  engravings,  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers.  These  corbels  will 
be  found  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  north 
trausept  of  the  cathedral,  and  seem  to  be  known 
locally  as  Political  Contention  and  Religious 
Contention.  In  the  first,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
the  late  Dr.  Kenealy  are  readily  recognisable 
engaged  in  a struggle,  in  which  a crown 
and  a cap  of  liberty  are  concerned  ; and  in  the 
second  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  likeness  is  better 
in  the  original  than  in  our  presentment,  is  using 
his  learning  as  a fulorum  for  the  upsetting  of 
the  Romish  Church. 

We  leave  our  readers,  however,  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  discovering  exactly  what  the 
lithic  caricaturist  desired  to  convey  in  these 
freaks  of  the  chisel. 


SANITARY  REFORM  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

The  Exeter  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening  last  with  an 
address  by  Earl  Fortescue,  as  president.  It 
purported  to  give  a history,  from  the  writer’s 
own  point  of  view,  of  all  the  legislative  measures 
which  have  followed  the  first  movements  on  the 
subject,  and  was  necessarily,  therefore,  very 
long.  He  objected  stroDgly  to  the  doings  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  present  Government  in  respect 
of  the  Water  Companies.  We  give  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  the  address:  — 

We  have  had  eloquent  declamation  enough 
about  the  horrors  of  war.  Still,  along  with  the 
terrible  amount  of  suffering  and  crime  incident 
to  it,  no  one  can  deny  that  war  also  calls  forth 
in  the  nobler  natures  engaged  in  it  some  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  man,— patriotism,  courage, 
endurance,  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  — not  to 
speak  of  the  lofty  Christian  heroism  of  men  like 
Havelook.  If  peace  has  its  victories  noless  than 
war,  peace  has  its  victims  far  more  numerous 
than  war.  For  instance,  the  needless  waste  of 
life  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Crimean 
War,  was  many  times  greater  than  the  loss  of 
life  in  the  Crimean  War,— a waste  accompanied 
by  the  long  train  of  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  evils  involved  in  general  degrada- 
tion. For  all  experience  shows  that,  as  a rule, 
dirt,  disease,  and  vice  are  concurrent ; that 
with  rare  exceptions,  families  cannot  lodge  like 
pigs  and  live  like  Christians. 

With  regard  to  fresh  legislation,  the  first 
Sanitary  Consolidated  Act  of  1875  seems  to  em- 
body most,  though  not  quite  all,  that  is  wanted. 
The  principle  of  distributing  the  cost  of  works, 
and  especially  of  the  smaller  kind,  over  a series 
of  years  by  the  Improvement  Rate,  first  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Act,  1848, 
has  been  far  too  little  encouraged  or  adopted. 
It  may  seem  rather  complicated  at  first, 
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but  we  found  by  the  aid  of  tables  that  it 
was  easily  worked,  and  it  practically  averted, 
to  a great  extent,  difficult  and  intricate  ques- 
tions of  ownership  as  regarded  chargeability  for 
such  works,  since  the  occupiers  were  generally 
satisfied  that  they  received  benefits  from  them 
worth  the  extra  rate  to  be  paid  for  them.  The 
principle,  also,  of  engaging  an  officer’s  whole 
time  for  the  public  service,  and  employing  it  in 
any  public  duties  not  practically  incompatible, 
seems  worthy  of  much  more  extensive  adoption, 
not  only  because  of  the  great  saving  in  trouble 
and  correspondence  to  which  it  conduces  when 
co-operation  between  different  authorities  of  any 
kind  is  required,  but  also  because  it  removes 
the  temptations  to  sacrifice  public  duty  when 
it  conflicts  with  private  interest,  which  must 
sometimes  arise  in  the  case  of  a public  officer 
having  also  private  practice.  Only  the  boun- 
daries of  unions, — which  must,  now  that  the 
parish  has  been  almost  wholly  superseded  in 
that  respect,  be  regarded  as  the  unit  of  local 
administration  in  England, — are  in  so  many 
cases  incongruous  with  those  of  the  counties  as 
to  present  great,  though  I hope  not  insurmount- 
able, difficulties  in  the  way  of  what  I have  long 
wished  for, — the  establishment  of  representa- 
tive county  boards  as  general  intermediate 
authorities  between  the  union  and  D owning- 
street.  Administration  is  now  much  more  in 
default  than  legislation.  As  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission say  in  their  Report : — 

“ The  system  of  self-government,  of  which  the 
English  nation  is  so  justly  proud,  can  hardly  be 
applied  with  success  to  any  subject,  unless  the 
governing  bodies  comprise  a fair  proportion  of 
enlightened  and  well-informed  minds ; and  if 
this  be  true  as  a general  proposition,  it  is  espe- 
cially true  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  public 
health. 

In  the  next  place,  many  sanitary  questions 
of  vital  importance  are,  from  their  very  nature, 
incapable  of  being  completely  provided  for  by 
any  amount  of  legal  enactment,  however  minute 
and  explicit.  So  large  a discretion  must  of 
necessity  be  left  to  local  authorities  as  to 
details,  that  in  practice  much  will  always  depend 
on  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  those  who  com- 
pose such  authorities.  Moreover,  there  are 
limits  to  the  power  of  any  central  authority  to 
remedy  the  evils  produced  by  local  inefficiency. 
It  may  control,  stimulate,  and  in  some  cases 
supplement  the  efforts  of  local  bodies,  but  it 
cannot  be  a substitute  for  them.” 

This  has  been  practically  recognised  by  the 
Legislature,  and  as  Dr.  Acland  truly  observes 
in  his  recent  address : — 

“ On  the  education  and  voluntary  action  of 
the  people  depends  now,  before  all  things,  their 
sanitary  condition.  They  have  the  means  of 
obtaining  knowledge  ; they  have  the  means  of 
obtaining  power.  If  they  have  the  will  they 
can  obtain  both.  There  are  good  books  now  and 
to  spare  on  every  branch  of  the  question, — 
legal,  engineering,  chemical,  medical,  &c.” 

I further  agree  with  him  when  he  says  : — 

“Compulsory  powers  should  only  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  central  authority  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases,  and  this  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood to  be  the  principle  of  action ; but,  as  a 
corollary,  the  central  authority  should  with  the 
utmost  freedom  collect  the  best  information,  and 
disseminate  it  in  the  freest  way.  If  the 
Treasury  should  not  sanction  the  gift  of  reports, 
every  local  official  should  receive  notice  of  all 
■Government  health  publications,  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  contents,  cost,  and  where  to  obtaiu 
them,  immediately  on  their  issue.  This  would 
promote  progress  of  education — and  would, 
quite  certainly,  be  done,  and  is  the  least  that 
would  be  done,  mutatis  mutandis,  by  any  large 
private  company  dealing  with  the  subject.  It 
is  being  done  to  some  extent  by  the  model  bye- 
laws recently  issued,  but  should  be  done  much 
more  extensively.” 

This  constant  diffusion  of  sound  principles 
and  of  practical  information  by  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  these  official  reports,  as  well  as  by 
their  general  circulars  and  separate  letters  to 
the  unions,  was  largely  practised  by  the  early 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.  But  I found,  when  I 
became  secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  that 
very  little  more  than  the  mere  necessary  formal 
sanctions  and  orders  had  been  for  some  time 
issued  from  the  office.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  change  of  policy  in  sanitary  matters  ever 
since  the  suppression  of  the  first  General  Board 
of  Health. 

.When  the  Treasury  were  stopping  the  former 
wide  circulation  of  Reports,  &c.,  on  the  plea  of  I 
■expense,  I hardly  ever  recollect  any  member  of  < 


any  Government  throwing  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  granting  and  printing  masses  of 
useless  papers  moved  for  in  either  House,  how- 
ever useless  he  knew  printing  them  to  be.  The 
mere  adoption  of  the  system  of  printing  large 
numbers  long  adopted  by  the  Statistical  Society 
of  omitting  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all 
cases  of  tables  of  figures  where  minute  accuracy 
is  not  required  (and  to  how  vast  a proportion  of 
them  does  this  not  apply  ?),  would  have  saved 
over  and  over  again  the  cost  of  continuing  freely 
to  diffuse  information  tending  the  wealth  and 
weal,  because  the  health,  of  the  community.  It 
was  economising  the  means  of  economy.  Magnum 
vectigal  parsimonia.  But  refusing  the  useful 
expenditure  pleased  many  of  the  same  class  of 
members  that  refusing  the  useless  expenditure 
would  have  offended. 

Ministers  may  declaim  grandly  about  sanita- 
tion, yet  we  have  always  found  honours  and 
encouragements  markedly  withheld  from  every 
sanitary  reformer, — laudatur  et  alget.  The 
Local  Government  Board  has  for  some  time  had 
the  double  charge  of  supervising  the  poor  relief 
and  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  country. 

I am  sure  I am  not  at  all  disparaging  the 
valuable  public  services  rendered  by  my  friend 
Sir  J.  Lambert,  when  I compare  his  in  both 
departments  with  those  of  my  valued  and 
honoured  old  friend  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  took 
the  chief  part  in  preparing  the  great  Poor  Law 
Reform  Act  of  1834,  as  well  as  the  convincing 
and  exhaustive  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  which  paved  the  way  for  it;  and  who, 
after  years  of  able  and  energetic  work  as 
secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  under 
that  Act,  equally  prepared  the  way,  by  his 
masterly  Sanitary  Report  of  1842,  for  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1818,  and  afterwards,  as  member 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health  under  that  Aot, 
rendered  such  valuable  services  (nowhere  so 
little  appreciated  as  in  his  own  country)  to  the 
cause  of  sanitary  reform  throughout  the  world. 
Not  only  have  foreign  sovereigns  recognised  this 
on  various  occasions,  but  the  illustrious  Institute 
of  France  years  ago  paid  him  the  rare  compli- 
ment of  electing  him  into  their  body.  Yet, 
while  Sir  J.  Lambert  has  deservedly  been 
made  a Knight  Commander,  his  far  greater 
predecessor  is  only  a Commander,  of  the 
Bath.  To  take  another  striking  example,  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  sanitary  engineer  to  the  same 
department,  of  whom  I have  already  spoken, 
received  the  same  honour  as  Mr.  Chadwick;  but 
it  was  for  sanitary  science  rendered  to  the 
army  before  Sebastopol,  where  he  was  under 
fire,  not  in  acknowledgment  of  his  successful 
work  at  home.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  has  also 
received  the  same  distinction,  and  was  knighted, 
if  I am  not  mistaken,  on  the  completion  of  his 
largest  and  most  costly  failure.  I must  add  one 
more  signal  instance  of  official  neglect, — the 
name  of  Dr.  Farr,  known  and  honoured  by 
every  zealous  statesman  and  sanitary  reformer 
throughout  the  civilised  world. 

As  it  seems  clear  that  sanitary  reform, 
though  commended  in  general  terms,  lias  not  re- 
ceived, nor  is  likely  to  enjoy,  much  official  sym- 
pathy, and  though  praised  in  the  abstract,  is 
always  liable  to  incur  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal opposition  in  practice,  we  must  endeavour, 
now  that  pretty  sound  legislation  upon  it  has 
been  obtained,  to  influence  as  far  as  possible 
public  opiuion  on  behalf  not  only  of  its  prin- 
ciples, but  its  details,  co-operating  heartily  with 
the  many  societies  and  associations,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  private  individuals  who 
have  done  so  much  to  elucidate  and  stimulate 
an  interest  in  the  subject  under  ics  various 
aspects.  We  must  try  to  enlist  general  admini- 
strative action  in  conformity  with  them  ; and  in 
this  term  I would  comprehend  all  administrative 
bodies,  from  the  Cabinet  down  to  the  school 
managers  of  the  country  parish  : and  not  ad- 
ministrative action  alone,  but  family  action  and 
personal  action,  and  that  not  of  the  men  only, 
but  also, — I may  almost  say  mainly, — of  the 
women,  and  especially  of  the  mothers.  Not 
only  is  there  nothing  unfeminine  in  the  action 
we  ask  of  them,  but  it  is  pre-eminently  in  their 
own  province,  and  essentially  womanly. 

And  now  let  me  commend  to  your  sympathy 
and  support  a most  valuable  and  unobtrusive 
Association,  though  enjoying  the  patronage  of 
some  of  the  highest  in  the  land, — the  Ladies’ 
Sanitary  Association,  which  has  enlisted  among 
its  helpers  and  counsellors  various  able  and 
benevolent  men,  and  among  them  the  scientific, 
eloquent,  and  genial  President  of  this  Institute, 
but  has  never  quitted  its  own  modest  sphere 
, of  work  for  one  more  ambitious  or  conspicuous. 


It  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  all  engaged  in 
the  good  cause,  but  its  particular  object  is  to 
diffase  sanitary  knowledge  and  promote  sani- 
tary reform,  especially  among  the  poor;  and 
it  tries  to  do  this  very  much,  among  other 
ways,  distributing  plain  little  sanitary  tracts 
among  them  ; instituting  mothers’  meetings  and 
classes  of  adult  girls,  and  giving  them  sanitary 
and  domestic  instruction,  and  establishing  nur- 
series for  motherless  babes,  which  may  serve 
as  schools  for  mothers  of  all  classes,  school-mis- 
tresses and  nurses.  It  seeks  to  form  branch 
associations.  I trust  that  it  will,  before  long, 
be  able  to  count  many. 

I have  trespassed  already  much  too  long  on 
your  attention.  But  I must  remind  you,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  cause  of  Sanitary  Reform  ap- 
peals not  only  to  enlightened  self-interest,  but 
to  our  feelings  of  humanity  and  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty.  The  law  given  by  God  to  Moses 
comprised  regulations  recognised  to  this  day  as 
of  great  practical  sanitary  value,  and  our  Divine 
Master  and  Great  Example  not  only  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  but  showed  His  tender  regard 
for  the  bodies  as  well  as  souls  of  men  by  going 
about  doing  good  while  upon  earth,  healing  the 
sick,  making  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  lame  to 
walk,  and  ministering  to  bodily  wants  and 
bodily  suffering.* 


EXHIBITION  OF  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 
AT  EXETER. 

In  connexion  with  the  Autumn  Congress  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  which 
was  commenced  on  Tuesday  last  in  Exeter,  an 
exhibition  of  sanitary  apparatus  and  appliances 
was  opened  by  the  Mayor  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
amidst  the  ringing  of  church-bells,  the  playing 
of  bands  of  music,  and  the  display  of  unlimited 
bunting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  progress 
of  the  mayor  in  state  through  the  city  on  such 
an  errand  will  duly  impress  the  citizens  and 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  city  with  the  importance  of 
aiming  at  the  attainment  of  the  best  possible 
hygienic  conditions,  for  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  Congress  on  Tuesday  evening  his  worship 
admitted  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  city  was 
far  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  exhibition  is 
arranged  in  the  new  abattoirs  on  Exe  Island, — 
buildings  which,  erected  at  a cost  of  about  4,000Z., 
appear  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  their  special 
purpose,  and  capable  of  minimising  as  far  a3- 
possible  the  offensiveness  attaching  to  slaughter- 
houses. These  abattoirs  have  not  yet  been  opened 
for  use,  and  so  are  much  more  salubrious  than 
the  streets  and  lanes  immediately  adjacent. 
Although,  with  the  view  of  temporarily  put- 
ting a better  face  upon  things,  the  streets 
had  been  gravelled  and  planted  with  conifera) 
and  evergreens  at  intervals,  those  who  had 
charge  of  these  arrangements  apparently  forgot 
to  use  some  of  the  deodorising  agents  so  plenti- 
fully  to  be  met  with  on  the  stalls  of  the  exhi- 
bition. The  exhibition  itself  is  not  so  large 
and  varied  as  the  one  held  in  Croydon  last  year, 
but  the  exhibits  include  many  improvements 
and  novelties.  As  might  be  expected  in  an 
exhibition  held  so  far  from  London,  several  well- 
known  firms  are  not  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion, but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  West  and 
South  of  England  firms  are  exhibitors. 

In  Class  I.,  Construction  and  Machinery, 
Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co.,  of  Ulverstone, 
exhibit  (No.  1)  their  well  - known  revolving 
shutters  in  iron  and  wood.  Messrs.  Steele  & 
Wood,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  show  a collection  of 
decorative  tiles,  with  vitrified  colours  protected 
by  glaze,  in  stoneware.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Webb, 
encaustic  tile  manufacturer,  Worcester,  displays 
specimens  of  wood,  leather,  marble,  tiles,  and 
other  materials  stained  by  a novel  process.  It 
is  more  especially  applicable  to  wood,  in  which 
material  the  effect  of  inlaid  work  is  produced. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  process  is  that  the  colours 
of  the  patterns  (and  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  colours  used  in  each  design)  go 
right  through  the  wood  or  other  material  operated 
upon.  Pitch-pine  is  the  wood  used  by  prefer- 
ence. The  surfaces  obtained  by  the  process 
when  polished  have  a very  nice  effect,  and  pro- 
mise to  afford  a cheap  and  good  substitute  for 
parquetry  and  other  work.  The  same  process  is 
applicable  to  the  staining  of  paper,  it  being  pas- 
sible to  stain  fifty  or  sixty  sheets  at  a time. 
Mr.  Webb  also  exhibits  specimens  of  a new 
method  of  inlaying  by  pressure  hardwood  or 

* Some  of  the  addressee  delivered  and  papers  read  before 
the  Sectional  Meetings  we  will  notice  next  week. 
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metal  in  soft  wood.  In  Section  2 (“  Paints  and 
' Protectives  ”)  of  Class  I.,  Messrs.  Samuel  Wills 
! & Co.,  of  Bristol,  are  the  only  exhibitors,  their 
; Btall  containing  a variety  of  varnishes.  In 
I Sections  3 and  4 (“  Wall  Papers  and  Decorative 
i Materials”)  Messrs.  Wm.  Woollams  & Co.,  of 
i London,  have  a good  display  of  their  non-arsen- 
I cal  wall-papers  and  dado-decorations.  This 
I firm,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  awarded  the 
I Medal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  for  similar  pro- 
I dnctions  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Croydon  Ex- 
j hibition.  Messrs.  GofE  & Gully,  of  Exeter, 
exhibit  specimens  of  “ Lincrusta-Walton,”  or 
“ Linoleum  Muralis,”  as  it  used  more  fitly  to  be 
called  ; so  do  Messrs.  Cotterell  Bros.,  decorators, 
I of  Bath  and  Bristol.  Of  the  merits  of  this  mate- 
rial we  have  often  spoken.  The  last-named 
firm  also  make  a good  display  of  paperhangings, 
asserted  to  be  non-arsenical ; they  are  well 
designed,  but  whether  they  are  the  firm’s  own 
products  is  not  stated.  In  Section  5 (“  Machinery 
adapted  for  Sanitary  Purposes  ”)  Mr.  J.  B. 
McCallum,  the  borough  surveyor  of  Stafford, 
exhibits  the  “ Excelsior  ” Pail  or  Tub- 
Van,  designed  for  the  conveyance  of  ex- 
creta in  pails  or  tubs  through  towns  with- 
out polluting  the  atmosphere  and  causing 
a nuisance.  The  van  is  non  - absorbent, 
being  of  metal  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  con- 
structed with  the  view  to  prevent  an  accumula- 
tion of  smells  within,  and  the  arising  of  noxious 
odour  during  the  process  of  collection  and 
passage  through  the  streets.  To  gain  this 
end  ventilation  is  obtained  through  charcoal  or 
other  disinfecting  ventilators.  One  important 
feature  is  the  ample  provision  that  is  made  for 
collecting  any  sloppings  from  the  pails,  thus 
preventing  the  same  from  finding  its  way  into 
the  streets.  A collector  is  formed  as  a false 
bottom,  which  can  be  emptied  by  means  of  a 
screw-plug  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  The 
weight  of  the  van  is  apparently  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  van  is 
made  to  contain  twenty-four  tubs ; it  will  turn 
in  its  own  length ; and  the  openings,  instead  of 
being  fitted  with  hinged  doors,  which  are  liable 
to  be  damaged  by  the  wind  and  unnecessary 
wear  and  tear  in  opening  carelessly,  are 
fitted  with  doors  sliding  upward,  which  are 
made  to  remain  open  or  shut  at  pleasure. 
Mr.  McCallum  also  exhibits  a revolving  hand- 
sweeping brush  and  collector  for  road-scaven- 
ing,  which  is  stated  to  have  important  advan- 
tsges  in  point  of  economy.  Messrs.  Crossley 
Brothers,  of  Manchester,  exhibit  one  of  their 
“ Otto”  Silent  Gas  Engines  at  work.  It  is  not 
■surprising  to  learn  that  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  this  clean,  easy-going,  and  econo- 
mical motor-engine.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Stark  & Co., 
of  Torbay,  exhibit  a “Two-man”  gas-engine, — 
a new  patent ; and  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Andrews,  of 
Stockport,  shows  a “2-man”  Bisschop  gas- 
engine  of  new  type.  Among  the  exhibits  in 
■Class  I,  we  noticed  a plan  for  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage  of  Exeter,  involving  the  construction 
of  new  main  sewers,  and  an  outfall  to  conduct 
the  sewage  to  proposed  settling-tanks  at  Duck’s 
Marshes,  below  Exeter,  whence  the  effluent 
water  is  to  pass  into  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
river  Exe.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  surveyor 
to  the  City  of  Exeter.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Trew  & 
Sons,  architects  and  surveyors,  Bristol,  exhibit 
designs  for  cottage  hospitals  and  other  build- 
ings. Not  included  in  the  catalogue  is  a 
curious  collection  of  sea-weed  products  from 
Paris,  one  of  which,  a flexible  semi-transparent 
tissue  resembling  oil-skin,  is  capable  of  use  (so 
it  is  claimed)  for  the  remedying  of  damp  walls. 

In  Class  II.,  Sewerage  and  Water  Supply, — 
Section  1 comprises  water-closets.  Mr.  William 
White,  F.S.A.,  of  Wimpole-street,  exhibits  the 
“ Shrewsbury  ” water  - closet,  invented  and 
patented  by  him.  It  possesses  the  merits  of 
cheapness  and  efficiency.  Special  and  ingenious 
means  are  adopted  to  obtain  a much  more  effec- 
tual flush-out  of  the  pan  than  is  attainable  by  the 
usual  means.  The  water  is  discharged  suddenly 
into  the  pan  through  a down-pipe  at  least  2 in.  in 
diameter.  Mr.  White  also  exhibits  his  improved 
ball-valve  and  bib-cock.  The  makers  of  all 
these  appliances  are  Messrs.  F.  Pierce  & Co., 
of  Little  York-place,  Baker-street.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Angell,  of  Fulham-road,  exhibits  the  patent 
self-ventilating  “ Disjuncta  ” closet,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  equally  applicable  to  baths, 
sinks,  &c.  The  space  beneath  the  seat  is  so 
made  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  joints  of  the  woodwork  to  the  interior 
of  the  house,  but  is  ventilated  direct  into 
the  open  air  by  louvres  made  in  the  ex- 


ternal wall.  Inside  this  chamber  or  space 
the  closet  - basin  is  completely  disconnected 
from  the  trap  below,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
all  effluvium  arising  from  the  trap,  and  all 
sewer-gas  that  may  be  forced  through  it  when 
the  valve  is  opened  by  the  uprush  of  air  meet- 
ing the  downflow  of  the  contents  of  the  closet 
or  sink,  will  be  carried  outside  through  the 
louvi’es.  A working  model  of  the  same  closet 
is  also  exhibited  by  Dr.  Churchill.  Messrs. 
Capper,  Son,  & Co.  exhibit  Pearson’s  patent 
trapless  “ twin  basin”  closets.  Mr.  David  Gill, 
of  Weston-super-Mare,  exhibits  his  “ automatic 
action”  water-closet,  his  patent  flushing  ap- 
paratus, and  his  “ sanitary  twin  door.”  The 
closet  is  all  in  earthenware,  and  possesses  the 
merit  of  being  readily  fixed,  without  breaking 
through  or  interfering  at  all  with  the  floor 
surface.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  all  effluvium 
caused  while  the  closet  is  being  used  is  carried 
away  by  a back  draught  at  a point  below  the 
top  of  the  basin.  Underneath  the  pan  is  an 
outer  air-chamber,  with  an  air-passage  to  the 
front  of  the  basin,  and  the  air  entering  the 
closet-pan,  while  the  latter  is  in  use,  passes  over 
the  contents  of  the  receptacle,  and  through 
the  exit  air -pipe  at  the  back.  Ventilation  of 
the  closet-chamber  itself  is  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  air-boxes  (one  for 
ingress  and  one  for  egress,  situate  respectively 
at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  wall  of  the 
chamber),  and  these  air  - boxes  are  closed  or 
opened  by  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  closet- 
lid.  When  the  closet-lid  is  up,  the  outer  air  is 
excluded,  and  the  only  ventilation  is  that  through 
and  across  the  closet-basin  (supposing,  that  is, 
that  the  door  is  so  made  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  air  under  or  round  its  edges,  for  the  inventor 
does  not  use  the  window  for  ventilation) ; but 
when  the  closet-lid  is  down,  ventilation  is  going 
on  through  the  room  and  through  the  closet  pan 
as  well,  the  inlets  and  outlets  to  each  being 
separate,  as  already  mentioned.  For  use  in 
combination  with  these  appliances,  where  it  is 
specially  desirable  (as  in  hospitals)  to  take 
every  possible  precaution  to  cut  off  all  passage 
of  foul  air  from  the  water-closet  to  the  interior 
of  the  building,  Mr.  Gill  has  devised  twin  doors, 
ventilating  the  space  between  them  by  special 
means.  The  whole  arrangement,  though  per- 
haps theoretically  perfect,  is  rather  too  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  for  general  use,  but  it  is 
right  to  say  that  Mr.  Gill  advocates  the  use  of 
double  doors  more  as  a means  of  securing 
privacy  than  as  absolutely  necessary  on  sanitary 
grounds.  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth, 
show  their  serviceable  “ Lambeth”  valve  closet 
and  their  improved  Bide-outlet  trapless  closet, 
together  with  various  closet  - pans  and  other 
appliances  in  stoneware  and  earthenwai’e. 
Messrs.  Garton  & King,  of  Exeter,  exhibit 
Stidder’s  trapped  “ Universal”  valve  closet  and 
wash-out  closet  and  trap.  Messrs.  J.  Tylor  & 
Sons,  of  Newgate-street,  show  an  excellent 
valve  water-closet,  and  their  patent  “ clear- 
way ” regulator  valve  closet,  with  parallel  pull. 
They  also  exhibit  seat-action  closets  and  water- 
waste  preventers.  Mr.  Bostel,  of  Brighton,  again 
shows  his  “Excelsior”  water-closet.  Messrs. 
Brazier  & Son,  of  Blackfriars-road,  exhibit  their 
“ self-acting  aromatic  and  deodorising  water- 
closet,”  which  has  a chamber  communicating  with 
the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  trap. 
This  chamber  is  charged  with  lime  and  camphor, 
and  every  time  the  closet  is  used  the  water  in  the 
chamber  is  renewed, without,  however,  letting  the 
lime  or  camphor  escape.  In  Section  2 (“  Dry 
Closets”)  the  British  Sanitary  Company,  of  Glas- 
gow, exhibit  their  patent  self-acting  earth-closet, 
which  possesses  some  very  good  points,  notably 
the  non-liability  of  the  earth  to  clog  together  in 
the  hopper  when  not  quite  dry.  Mr.  James 
Woodhead,  of  Bradford,  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  New- 
port, Mon.,  Mr.  H.  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  Mr.  John 
Parker, of  Woodstock,  and  Messrs.  Wippell,  Bros  , 

& Row,  of  Exeter,  are  exhibitors  of  dry  closets 
and  commodes  of  various  kinds.  In  Section  3 
(“  Urinals  ”)  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Tylor  & Sons  are  exhibitors;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Phillips,  of  Exeter,  shows  a cheap  urinal  in  con- 
nexion with  a large  receptacle  for  dry  earth,  so 
as  to  utilise  the  manorial  properties  of  urine. 
Section  4 is  devoted  to  sewage  treatment,  the 
exhibits  under  it  including  Spence’s  patent 
aluminoferric  cake,  Mr.  William  Batten’s  patent 
manhole  covers  and  ventilators  (previously 
noticed  by  us),  and  a model  of  a patent 
“ sewer  gas  anuihilator,”  exhibited  by  Mr. 

H.  P.  Boulnois,  C.E.,  City  Surveyor  of  Exeter. 
Some  of  those  who  saw  this  thought  that  it  would 
mei'ely  prevent  the  sewer  gas  finding  vci-t. 


Mr.  Isaac  Shone,  of  Wrexham,  shows  a number 
of  large  drawings  and  models  illustrative  of  the 
application  of  his  pneumatic  sewerage  system  to 
the  drainage  of  towns.  Mr.  J.  A.  Stephan, of  Wor- 
cester, Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  and  the  Sanitary 
and  Domestic  Appliance  Company,  of  Manches- 
ter, are  exhibitors  of  filters.  Messrs.  Trew  & 
Sons,  of  Bristol,  exhibit  working  drawings  of  farm 
drainage  works.  In  Section  5 (“  Traps  ”),  Mr. 
J.  M.  Craig,  of  Kilmarnock,  exhibits  two  of 
Buchan’s  patent  ventilating  sewage-gas  traps  ; 
and  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  have  a collection  of 
traps,  open-air  reoeivers,  and  gas  interceptors, — • 
all  worth  attention.  Messrs.  Candy  & Co.,  of  New- 
ton Abbott,  exhibit  two  full-sized  models  of  their 
registered  “perfect  drain  ventilator,  which  was 
awarded  a bronze  medal  at  the  Royal  (Cornwall) 
Polytechnic  Society’s  meeting  this  year.  Messrs. 
Brazier  & Son,  of  Blackfriars-road,  show  their 
fat-interceptor  and  drain.  In  Section  6 (“  Sinks  ”) 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  exhibit  slop,  mortuary, 
and  other  sinks,  and  Messrs.  Tylor  & Sons  their 
patent  enamelled  iron  slop  sink.  In  Section 
8 (“  Apparatus  for  Water  Supply”)  Mr.  Joseph 
Willoughby,  of  Plymouth,  shows  ball-taps  which 
have  a small  plug  formed  within  the  main 
plug,  to  which  a lever  and  float  are  attached. 
Messrs.  Tylor  & Sons  display  a large  variety  of 
“ waste-not  ” and  other  valves,  and  Messrs. 
Doulton  call  attention  to  their  high-pressura 
ball  and  draw-off  valves.  Mr.  George  T.  Tonks, 
of  Birmingham,  exhibits  Meakin’s  patent  “ fric- 
tionless balanced  supply  valve.”  The  substi- 
tution of  glass  balls  for  those  made  of  copper  or 
zinc  allows  of  the  use  of  balls  of  a larger  size  than 
usual,  while  they  are  cheaper.  In  Section  9 
(“Cisterns”)  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  exhibit  their 
water -waste  preventing  cisterns;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis,  of  Exeter,  exhibits  a cistern 
divided  into  two  distinct  compartments,  tha 
water  in  the  one  to  be  used  only  for  flushing 
closets,  and  that  in  the  other  for  drinking  and 
culinary  purposes.  In  Section  10  (“Flushing 
and  Watering  ”)  Messrs.  Bowes,  Scott,  & Read, 
of  Westminster,  exhibit  Mr.  Rogers  Field’s 
patent  self-acting  flushing  tanks.  Messrs. 

Doulton  & Co.  also  have  an  automatic  flush- 
tank,  and  they  are  large  exhibitors  in  Section  II 
(“Miscellaneous  Sanitary  Goods”).  In  the 

same  section,  Messrs.  Henry  Sharp,  Jones,  & 
Co.,  of  the  Bourne  Valley  Pottery,  Poole, 
show  their  “ Rock-Concrete”  tubes  for  sewerage 
works,  and  Mr.  John  Phillips,  of  the  Aller 
Pottery,  Newton  Abbot,  and  the  KinBon  Pottery, 
Poole,  exhibits  his  patent  “ access  pipe  ” for 
allowing  of  the  ready  examination  of  a drain. 
The  arrangement  consists  of  two  pipes,  butt- 
jointed  as  to  the  lower  portions,  and  meeting  on 
and  supported  by  a “ rest  ” ; the  upper  portions 
of  the  pipes  are  cut  into  so  as  to  leave  a circular 
hole  when  placed  together,  and  over  this  hole  a 
saddleback  cover  is  made  to  fit,  supported  by 
the  “rest”  already  mentioned.  At  the  same 
stand  are  also  exhibited  Phillips’s  patent  vitri- 
fied stone-ware  invert  brick,  terra-cotta  chimney 
terminals  and  wind-guards,  and  specimens  of 
Devonshire  faience.  The  Branksea  Island 
Pottery  Company  display  a variety  of  stone- 
ware for  sanitary  purposes.  Mr.  W.  Scammell,  of 
Exeter,  and  Messrs.  Candy  & Co.,  of  Newton 
Abbot,  are  exhibitors  of  the  same  class  of 
goods.  In  this  section  Messrs.  Tylor  & Song 
show  their  patent  grooved  joint,  for  fixing  lead- 
pipe  without  solder. 

Class  III.,  Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventilation. 
— In  Section  1 (“  Heating  Apparatus  ”)  of  this 
class,  Messrs.  Chorlton  & Dugdale,  of  Man- 
chester, exhibit  their  “sunlight”  stoves. 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  have  a good  display  of 
their  new  “ Lambeth  Radiating  Tile  Stoves,”  in 
glazed  fire-clay.  They  require  little  or  no  atten- 
tion, and  consume  very  little  fuel.  For  halls, 
churches,  school-rooms,  &c.,  they  are  not  only 
healthier,  but,  by  reason  of  their  colour,  far  more 
cheerful  in  appearance  than  iron  stoves.  Messrs. 
Garton  & King,  of  Exeter,  show  Gillingham’s 
patent  heat  radiator,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Griffin, 
of  Kirby  - street,  Hatton  - garden,  exhibits 
eight  of  his  patent  ventilating  and  heat- 
ing register  - stoves.  Mr.  J.  Williamson, 
also  of  Kirby-street,  sends  a number  of  stoves, 
hot-plates,  &c. ; and  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  archi- 
tect, exhibits  examples  of  his  cellular  tile  con- 
struction for  warming  walls  and  floors.  In  this 
section  and  in  Section  2 (“  Cooking  Apparatus  ”). 
Messrs.  Willey  & Co.,  of  Exeter,  and  other  local 
firms,  exhibit  a large  variety  of  gas-stoves  for 
cooking  and  heating  purposes,  the  Exeter  Gas 
Company  offering  prizes  loi'  the  best  appliances 
shown, — among  which  we  may  mention  Messrs. 
Verity’s  patent  gas  fires,  and  George’s  patent 
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Gas  Calorigen,  exhibited  by  B.  Earwig  & 
Co.,  of  London.  Mr.  Constantine,  of  Fleet- 
street  ; the  Wilson  Engineerisg  Company, 
London;  and  Messrs.  H.  C.  Davis  & Co.,  of 
Camberwell,  are  exhibitors  of  kitchen-ranges 
and  other  stoves.  In  Section  3 (“Lighting”) 
there  is  a varied  display  of  gasfittings  by  Stark 
& Co.,  Torquay  ; Webster  & Co.,  Nottingham  ; 
and  Willey  & Co.,  Exeter.  Section  4 is  devoted 
to  ventilating  appliances,  the  exhibitors  in- 
cluding Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Winchester ; Dr. 
Hinckes  Bird  (who  exhibits  his  appliances  for 
costless  ventilation  as  described  in  the  Builder 
in  1S62)  ; Mr.  Josiah  Moore,  of  Clerkenwell 
(Moore’s  louvre  ventilators)  ; Messrs.  C.  H. 
Sharp  & Co.,  of  Newgate-street  (who  show  their 
“Crown  Ejector”  and  other  ventilators);  and 
Messrs.  C.  Kite  & Co.,  of  London,  exhibit  their 
registered  dormer  ventilators  for  church  roofs. 
The  Sanitary  and  Economic  Supply  Association, 
Gloucester,  exhibit  Dr.  Bond’s  patent  “euther- 
mic”  ventilating  gas  stove;  and  Mr.  Crispin, 
of  Bristol,  shows  a lean-to  greenhouse,  ventilated 
on  Hunt’s  patent  auto-pneumatic  system,  which 
is  worth  attention.  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son, 
of  Holborn  Viaduct,  send  their  long-tried  and 
well- proved  air-pump  ventilators  and  other 
appliances. 

Class  IV.,  Personal  Hyg  iene,  Food,  and  Disin- 
fectants,— is  an  interesting  one,  but  we  have 
not  space  to  instance  the  numerous  exhibits  in 
the  eight  sections  into  which  it  is  divided. 

Class  V.,  Miscellaneous, — includes  thermome- 
ters, barometers,  microscopes,  and  other  scien- 
tific instruments  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
sanitarians  and  medical  officers  of  health. 

In  opening  the  exhibition, 

The  Mayor  (Alderman  W.  H.  Ellis)  said  he 
felt  sure  that  from  the  exhibition  the  citizens  of 
Exeter  would  be  able  to  get  a great  deal  of 
valuable  information.  That  was  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  held  in 
Exeter,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  that  had  ever  been  held  anywhere.  In  it 
were  to  be  found  appliances  of  every  kind,  in- 
cluding drain-pipes,  traps,  ventilators, and  cooking 
apparatus.  Exceptionally  might  be  mentioned 
the  gas  cooking  apparatus.  He  was  happy  to 
say  that  the  Gas  Company  of  Exeter  had  been 
very  liberal  iu  offering  medals  for  the  best  kinds 
of  ga3  - cooking  apparatus,  the  result  being 
that  they  had  there  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  gas  apparatus  ever  brought  together. 
He  believed  he  was  right  in  saying  that  they 
had  over  one  hundred  exhibits  entered  in  this 
cla?s.  He  trusted  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 
encouraging  a new  mode  of  cooking  in  the  future. 
The  site  on  which  this  exhibition  was  being  held 
was,  to  his  mind,  the  best  site  that  could  have 
been  possibly  chosen.  It  was  the  site  of  the 
old  Gas  Works,  and  it  had  now  been  utilised 
by  the  Town  Council  for  a public  slaughter- 
house or  abattoir.  He  trusted  that  as  soon  as 
the  present  exhibitiou  was  over  the  butchers  of 
the  city  would  see  that  it  was  to  their  advan- 
tage to  come  there  to  kill  their  animals.  He 
hoped  that  whilst  the  exhibition  remained  open 
it  would  be  visited  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  who  would  be  then  able  to  gain  valuable 
information  to  carry  away  to  their  homes,  and 
so  render  Exeter  and  the  neighbourhood  one  of 
the  healthiest  places  in  the  world,  and  one  of 
the  most  desirable  places  for  people  to  reside 
in.  He  concluded  by  declaring  the  Exhibition 
open. 

Earl  Fortescue  thought  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Institute  were  due  to  the  Mayor  and  inhabitants 
of  Exeter  for  having  provided  them  with  that 
most  admirable  Bite  for  the  exhibition  of  sanitary 
appliances.  The  thanks  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  were  also  due  to  the  Mayor  and 
citizens  for  the  cordial  reception  and  kind 
hospitality  which  they  had  received  at  their 
hands. 

Dr.  Richardson  heartily  seconded  the  obser- 
vations of  Lord  Fortescue.  He  thought  the 
members  of  the  Institute  were  most  deeply 
indebted  for  the  great  care  and  kindness  evinced 
od  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Exeter  in  for- 
warding this  Exhibition,  and  he  might  say 
that  practically  no  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Sanitary  Congress  was  of  suoh  importance 
to  the  country  at  large  as  this  exhibition. 
For  many  days  after  the  congress  had  closed 
the  people  for  miles  around  Exeter  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  exhibition;  and  if 
they  learnt  the  practical  lessons  to  be  gathered 
from  the  exhibits,  the  exhibition  was  likely 
to  be  of  more  benefit  than  would  arise  from  all 
the  speeches  and  lectures  in  the  congress.  He 
knew  of  nothing  so  educational  to  the  poor 


as  an  exhibition  of  that  kind,  and  for  that 
reason  he  most  cordially  seconded  what  had 
fallen  from  Lord  Fortescue. 

The  exhibition,  which  is  to  remain  open  from 
ten  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  on  every  week-day  until 
Saturday,  October  9th,  has  not  yet  (so  far  as 
our  observation  has  gone)  been  very  largely 
attended.  Mr.  E.  L.  Box  is  the  curator. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  COAL  SUPPLY. 

Dependent  as  is  the  position  of  the  kingdom  so 
largely  on  the  reservoir  of  long-stored-np  power 
which  is  contained  in  our  coalfieldp,  the  extent 
to  which  the  latter  are  drawn  upon  is  a subject 
of  great  interest,  and  this  the  more  because  of 
fluctuation  in  the  degree  in  which  we  draw  upon 
the  various  sources  of  our  coal  supply.  Rail- 
ways have  “ set  all  the  towns  of  Britain  a- 
dancing,”  according  to  Carlyle ; and  they  are 
changing  very  materially  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  dependent  upon  specific  ooalfields.  In 
the  official  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines 
we  have  reliable  records  of  the  extent  to  which 
our  coalfields  are  drawn  upon.  In  the  kingdom 
we  have  coalfields  stretched  over  nearly  a 
twentieth  part  of  its  extent.  In  Scotland,  the 
coalfields  are  chiefly  between  the  shores  of  Fife 
and  Haddington,  and  of  Ayrshire.  In  Eng- 
land, the  great  coalfield  of  the  north  is  early- 
famed  ; that  of  the  midlands  stretches  over  part 
of  Yorkshire  and  the  counties  that  adjoia  it  on 
the  south;  westward  is  that  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire ; and  there  are  those  of  North  and  South 
Staffordshire ; all  these,  -with  the  rich  seams  of 
Wales,  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  British 
coalfields.  These  coalfields,  or  the  collieries 
therein,  3,356  in  number,  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  fourteen  inspectors.  Each  inspector 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State  yearly,  his 
report  embodying  a statement  of  the  amount  of 
coal  produced  from  the  mines  under  his  charge, 
the  loss  of  life  in  the  production  of  coal,  and 
other  similar  particulars.  The  reports,  there- 
fore, contain  official  statements  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  respective  districts  contribute  to  the 
total  fuel  supply  of  the  kingdom. 

Taking  last  year  as  a typical  one,  it  may  be 
stated  that  133,720,393  tons  of  coal  were  pro- 
duced from  the  collieries  in  the  kingdom.  As 
the  collieries  vary  in  size, — the  pi'oduction  vary- 
ing at  each  from  a few  tons  to  nearly  half  a 
million  tons  a year, — it  is  evident  that  a citation 
of  the  numbers  of  pits  in  each  district  would  be 
useless  to  indicate  the  proportionate  production 
of  each.  And,  though  it  would  be  less  unsatis- 
factory, even  the  number  of  persons  employed 
would  be  apt  to  mislead ; for  whilst  in  Ireland 
each  person  employed  in  and  about  the  coal-fields 
gives  back  100  tons  of  coal  yearly,  in  Scotland 
the  average  output  is  over  three  times  that 
quantity.  The  number  of  “ persons  ” employed 
in  and  at  the  mines,  it  may  be  said,  is  476,810, — 
three-fourths  being  employed  under  ground, 
whilst  in  the  number  employed  above  ground 
there  are  4,842  females.  Taking,  then,  the 
figures  of  exact  production,  these  may  be 
shortened  by  being  placed  in  the  decimal  form, 
representing  the  millions  of  tons  of  coal  produced 
in  the  districts.  Each  of  the  inspectors  divides 
the  output  into  that  of  the  distinct  counties ; 
but  whilst  this  is  generally  followed,  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  slight  production  of  one  part  of 
a district  is  added  to  that  of  the  chief  portion. 
The  following,  then,  are  the  quantities  of  coal 
produced  by  the  districts  or  parts  of  districts 
named: — Cumberland,  1525  million  tons  ; North 
Durham,  6105;  Northumberland,  5 537;  South 
Durham,  17T55 ; Lancashire,  North  and  East, 
8'993 ; Ireland,  0 129;  Denbighshire,  1499; 
West  Lancashire,  9 562  ; and  Flintshire,  0 721 ; 
Yorkshire,  16241 ; Derbyshire,  7561 ; Leicester- 
shire, 1T03  ; Nottinghamshire,  4 316 ; Warwick- 
shire,1054;  Cheshire,  0 723;  Shropshire,  0-822; 
North  Staffordshire,  4-017 ; South  Staffordshire, 
7'806 ; Worcestershire,  1522  ; Glamorgan  (part), 
0 746;  Gloucestershire,  1-289;  Monmouthshire, 
4-660  ; Somersetshire,  0 742  ; Carmarthen, 
0-664;  Glamorganshire  (part),  11-747;  East 
Scotland,  11-300;  West  Scotland,  6169.  In 
these,  with  the  exceptions  of  one  or  two  very 
small  contributions,  the  total  is  made  up.  In 
the  working  of  the  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines 
Act,  there  is  also  produced  fire-clay,  shale,  &c., 
but  the  quantities  are  small,  and  are  excluded 
from  those  above  given. 

These  are  the  official  figures,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  great  coalfield  of  the  north-east  of 
England  still  takes  the  lead  in  production,  for 
it  yields  nearly  29,000,000  tons  of  coal,  a quan- 
tity not  very  far  short  of  one-fourth  of  the  total 


brought  to  bank  in  Great  Britain.  The  rich 
seams  of  South  Wales  are  being  increasingly 
drawn  upon,  and  they  now  yield  over  12,000,000 
tons ; but  as  it  is  estimated  that  that  basin  con- 
tains one-third  of  the  available  coal  supply  of  the 
kingdom,  and  as  the  present  output  could  be 
maintained  for  more  than  twenty-seven  centuries, 
the  increase  of  that  output  may  be  expected 
without  alarm.  From  the  coalfield  of  Lancashire 
over  18,000,000  tons  are  drawn  yearly;  from 
that  of  the  Midlands,  we  extract  in  the  counties 
of  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire 
more  than  27,000,000  tons, — or,  in  proportion  to 
the  ascertained  available  coal,  at  least  fourfold 
that  hewn  from  South  WaleB ; whilst  the  vast 
beds  of  North  Staffordshire  are  drawn  on  to  a 
comparatively  slight  degree.  Those  of  Scotland 
preserve  a steady  output  of  17,000,000  tons  last 
year. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  furnish  no  in- 
formation  as  to  the  uses  of  the  coal ; and  the 
only  facts  that  are  obtainable  as  yet  from  other 
sources  show  that  during  last  year  more  coal 
than  usual  was  exported,  and  that  more  was  sent 
to  the  metropolis.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
consumption  in  the  country  generally  had  de- 
creased, for  the  output  of  coal  has  been 
practically  stationary  for  the  last  four  years, 
whi'st  it  had  been  previously  advancing  for  a 
score  of  years  at  the  average  rate  of  3,000,000 
tons  yearly.  If  the  whole  of  the  facts  could  be 
obtained,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  a 
large  part  of  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  intense 
dulness  that  has  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing 
and  more  especially  in  the  smelting  industries, 
which  has  been  only  partly  counterbalanced  by 
the  growth  in  the  consumption  for  gas-making 
purposes  and  for  those  of  steam-raisiDg.  It  is 
probable  now  that  there  has  been  a return  of 
partial  activity  in  the  manufacturing  trades, 
that  the  coal  output  of  the  kingdom  will  again 
resume  its  normal  growth. 


ART,  HEALTH,  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

The  recent  heat,  though  so  great  in  London, 
was  far  more  intense  in  Paris,  and  the  suffer- 
ings induced  caused  a renewed  outcry  in  favour 
of  electricity  instead  of  gas.  In  public  build- 
ings, especially  in  theatres,  the  enormous 
number  of  gas-burners  requisite  to  thoroughly 
illuminate  these  places  is  now,  it  is  urged,  an 
unnecessary  evil.  The  electric  light  throws  off 
little  or  no  heat,  it  is  unaccompanied  by  the  bad 
odours  inseparable  from  gas,  and  the  danger  of 
explosions  or  fire  is  avoided.  Others  urge  that 
the  injury  to  the  public  health  caused  by  gas 
would  also  be  removed,  but  are  met  by  experts 
who  say  that  the  electric  light  produces  a certain 
amount  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  which  is  very 
poisonous.  In  spite  of  this,  the  advantage 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view  is  probably  still 
in  favour  of  the  electrio  light.  When  noticing 
the  electric  modes  of  lighting  exhibited  at  the 
last  Universal  Exhibition,  we  remarked  on  the 
benefits  to  the  atmosphere  of  theatres,  Ac., 
that  might  result  from  the  use  of  electricity, 
and  we  urged  the  importance  of  extensive 
experiments  as  to  its  sanitary  advantage.  Ex- 
periments must  be  instituted  to  settle  this  part 
of  the  question. 

M.  Charles  Gamier  loudly  demands  the 
introduction  of  electricity  so  as  to  preserve  from 
destruction  the  works  of  art  with  which  he  has 
decorated  the  Paris  Grand  Opera.  To  descend 
from  the  sublime  to  the  comic,  from  the  Grand 
Opera  to  the  Palais  Royal,  this  latter  theatre 
has  been  entirely  re- decorated,  and  in  so  remark- 
able a manner  that  it  merits  a few  words  of 
notice.  M.  Bayard  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
work,  and  has  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  foyer 
or  crush-room  a biographical  history  of  the 
theatre.  On  one  side  we  have  groups  represent- 
ing all  the  ancient  actors  in  their  most  cele- 
brated parts, — the  Pere  Amant,  Boutie,  Dejazet, 
Julies  Pernon,  Nathalie,  and  Mars.  To  unite 
the  past  with  the  present  there  is  an  allegorical 
group  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  and  then  we  find 
the  portraits  of  all  the  celebrilies  who  still  con. 
vulse  the  gay  audiences, — Brasseur,  Hyacinthe, 
Ravel,  Schneider,  &c.  But  we  are  reminded 
that  these  new  and  elaborate  decorations,  which 
possess  the  double  attraction  of  works  of  art 
and  works  of  history,  will  be  prematurely 
obliterated  if  they  are  exposed,  night  after  night, 
to  the  blaze  of  innumerable  gas-burners.  The 
GymnaBe  Theatre  has  also  been  re-deeorated, 
and  these  facts  and  the  intense  heat  must 
account  for  the  revival  of  the  old  contest  relating 
to  the  respective  merits  of  gas  and  electrio 
light. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  establishment  of  the  proposed  University 
j College  at  Liverpool  will  be  an  event  of  mucb 
‘ more  than  mere  local  interest,  for  it  may  be 
j fairly  hoped  that  it  will  supply  an  educational 
i want  which  exists  in  the  populous  county  of 
i Lancashire,  even  though  Manchester  has  now 
for  a good  many  years  done  much  in  the  cause 
t of  higher  education.  The  subscription  list 
l which  has  just  been  issued  for  the  first 
I time,  is  as  remarkable  a document  as  we 
; have  met  with  for  a loDg  time.  Nothing  can 
I give  a more  vivid  and  practical  sign  of  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  this  country,  or  of  the  greatest 
seaport  of  Great  Britain.  Nothing,  too,  shows 
more  noticeably  how  flourishing  is  the  position 
of  our  great  mercantile  towns,  in  spite  of  the 
depression  of  trade  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much ; for  we  find  that  there  are  no  less  than 
five  donations  of  lO.OOOZ.  each,  namely,  that  of 
Lord  Derby,  to  found  a chair  of  Natural 
History;  of  Mrs.  Grant,  to  found  one  in 
some  branch  of  science;  of  Messrs.  W.,  S.  G., 
& P.  H.  ltathbone,  to  endow  a “King  Alfred” 
chair  of  Modern  History  and  Literature. 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Brown,  M.P.,  Crosfield,  & Barrow, 
also  give  10,0001  to  found  a chair  of  Ancient 
History  and  Literature ; and  there  is  another 
donation  of  a like  amount  to  found  a chair  of 
Experimental  Physics  and  Mathematics.  We 
mention  these  gifts  seriatim,  because  they  seem 
to  be  of  really  historical  interest  as  exemplifying 
the  wealth  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  are  also  many  gifts  towards  a chair  of 
Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Political  Economy,  and 
to  found  a Roscoe  Chair  of  Art,  as  a monument 
of  the  most  durable  kind  to  Mr.  William  Ros- 
coe, the  Italian  historian,  and  the  early  patron 
of  Gibson  the  sculptor.  More  than  G,000/.  has 
already  been  collected  for  this  object,  which  is 
one  very  worthy  of  support,  for  in  no  part  of 
I England  is  it  more  desirable  to  diffuse  a love  of 
art  than  in  the  somewhat  hard  and  busy  North 
country.  And,  we  observe,  to  turn  to  the  point 
of  money  again,  in  the  whole  list  two  gifts  of 
2,0001.  each,  and  eome  sixteen  of  1,0001.  each, 
besides  many  of  a large  though  lesser  amount, 
all  of  which  go  to  still  further  exemplify  at  once 
the  wealth  of  Liverpool,  and  a spirit  which  by 
no  means  is  unworthy  of  comparison  with  that 
which  actuated  the  merchants  of  Venice,  albeit 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Mediaeval  seaport 
may  have  done  more  as  a city  for  the  direct  and 
judicious  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEWGATE-STREET, 
CITY. 

This  fine  church,  one  of  those  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  is  now  being  renovated  and  partially 
restored.  The  site  it  occupies,  viz.,  reaching 
from  Christ  Church-passage  eastwards  to  King 
Ed  ward-street,  is  the  site  of  about  one-half  of 
the  original  Grey  Friars’  Church,  built  in  con- 
nexion with  the  monastery  given  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  (the  gift  being  confirmed  by  his 
son  Edward  VI.)  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  a 
school,  now  the  Blue  Coat  School. 

This  original  Church  of  the  Grey  Friar3  was 
of  great  size,  and  occupied  not  only  the  site  of 
the  present  Christ  Church,  but  of  the  whole  of 
the  present  churchyard  opposite  to  it.  It  had 
a passage-way  through  it,  almost  in  the  centre, 
leading  to  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery  situate 
northwards,  a small  portion  of  which  cloisters 
Btill  exist.  This  passage-way,  now  open  to  the 
sky,  constitutes  what  is  called  Christ  Church- 
passage. 

Wren,  of  course,  rebuilt  the  church  in  his 
favourite  Classic  .style.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  fine,  large,  lofty,  and  airy 
nave,  with  large  side-aisles,  but  has  no  chancel 
proper.  The  columns  of  the  nave,  with  the 
clearstory  windows  carried  by  horizontal  beams 
over  them,  reach,  as  it  were,  right  up  to  the 
east  wall.  The  absence  of  a duly-marked  chancel 
was  probably  caused  by  the  (to  a certain  extent) 
limited  length  of  the  site  not  allowing  both 
nave  and  ohancel  of  good  proportion : hence 
Wren,  preferring  a good  nave  to  a well-propor- 
tioned chancel  with  a stinted  nave,  designed  a 
fine  nave  of  good  proportion,  simply  marking 
the  chancel  by  two  steps  at  the  line  of  the 
Becond  column  from  the  east,  and  a raised  floor 
up  to  the  east  wall. 

The  lofty  stone  columns  (about  30  ft.  high), 
formerly  and  of  late  all  coloured  over,  have  now 
been  scraped  and  restored  to  the  original  stone, 


which  is  Portland  ; the  clearstory  window 
openings,  from  which  the  principal  light  to  the 
church  is  derived,  have  been  filled  with  new 
cathedral  glass  in  lieu  of  the  old  lead  lights ; 
the  vaulting,  which  is  only  of  timber  and  plaster, 
has  been  all  recoloured,  with  the  ornamental 
portions  picked  out.  The  back  portions  of  the 
heavy  galleries  have  been  removed,  and  the  in- 
ternal appearance  of  the  church  is  thereby  con- 
siderably improved.  The  pewing,  which  is  of 
solid  oak,  has  been  all  scraped,  cleaned,  and 
varnished. 

It  is  in  contemplation,  should  the  Blue  Coat 
School  (the  boys  of  which  now  fill  the  galleries 
every  Sunday)  be  removed  to  the  country,  to 
take  down  the  heavy  galleries,  and  clear  them 
entirely  away ; also  to  re-pew  the  church  with 
pews  of  moderate  height.  This,  it  is  thought, 
will  much  improve  the  interior,  inasmuch  as  the 
galleries  run  across  the  lofty  side-aisle  windows, 
and  were  therefore  erected  by  Wren  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a large  number  of  seats,  at 
that  time  wanted,  but  now  no  longer  required, 
when  City  people  reside  in  the  suburbs. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Hayward  & Son,  builders  and  decorators,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Legg,  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  the  rector  being  the 
Rev.  Michael  Gibbs,  M.A. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs  attended  service 
at  the  church  on  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  open- 
ing after  the  completion  of  the  works,  it  being 
customary  for  the  Lord  Mayor  to  attend  in  Btato 
o i St.  Matthew’s  Day  at  this  church  every  year. 


NEWCASTLE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  first  stone  has  been  laid  of  a new  building 
in  Newcastle  for  the  Public  Library,  and 
arrangements  are  made  by  meaos  of  which  it 
will  be  opened  with  20,000  volumes  at  least. 
The  structure,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  “ in  the 
Corinthian  and  Doric  orders  of  Classic  archi- 
tecture” ; but,  if  we  may  judge  from  a fearful 
illustration,  published  in  a local  paper,  it  will 
have  little  to  do  with  those  admirable  institu- 
tions. However,  it  promises  to  be  a commo- 
dious building,  and  includes  galleries  for  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  The  fa9ade  will  be  1G7  ft.  in 
length,  30  ft.  at  each  end  being  made 
to  project.  The  principal  entrance  is  in 
the  centre,  approached  through  a portico  with 
Doric  columns  supporting  an  entablature  which 
will  be  surmounted  by  a balustrade.  This 
balustrade  will  be  continued  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  Above  this,  in  the 
recessed  portions,  panels  will  be  formed  in  which 
subjects  may  be  carved  iu  relief.  The  centre 
portion  will  be  surmounted  by  a pediment  with 
attic,  below  which  will  be  formed  a cornice, 
with  blocking  course,  terminating  at  the  pro- 
jecting ends.  The  bays  at  each  end  of  the 
building  will  be  furnished  with  a modillion 
cornice,  surmounted  by  a balustrade.  The  roof 
is  semicircular  in  shape,  and  the  centre  portion 
of  the  first-floor  rooms  will  be  lighted  by  sky- 
lights through  a panelled  ceiling,  and  by  gas 
sunlights  at  night.  The  basement  floor  will  be 
used  for  the  ordinary  working  purposes  of  the 
Library.  On  the  ground- floor  there  will  be  a 
lending  library,  GO  ft.  by  42  ft.  and  17  ft.  6 in. 
high  ; a library  containing  books  for  reference, 
58  ft  by  36  ft.,  semicircular  on  plan,  and  19  ft. 
10  in.  high.  There  will  also  be  two  reading- 
roomp,  43  ft.  4 in.  by  28  ft.,  and  25  ft.  by  19  ft. 
respectively,  each  17  ft.  6 in.  high.  The  whole 
of  these  rooms  will  be  approached  from  the 
principal  entrance-hall  or  vestibule,  which  will 
be  43  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide.  On  the  first 
floor  the  front  rooms  will  be  appropriated 
for  pictures  and  sculpture,  and  will  be  135  ft. 
long  by  28  ft.  wide,  and  from  23  ft.  to 
28  ft.  high,  divided  by  partition- walls  fitted 
with  sliding-doors,  the  whole  arranged  en 
suite.  There  will  be  four  rooms  set  apart  for 
science  and  art  classes.  These  will  be  ap- 
proached from  the  front  street  by  a separate 
entrance,  and  although  connected  with  the 
Sculpture  and  Art  Gallery  on  the  first  floor,  the 
working  of  these  classes  will  be  carried  on 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  working  of  the 
Library.  The  Btaircase  and  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  vestibule  or  hall  will  be  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  of  extensions  in  case  of  further  require- 
ments. The  light  will  be  admitted  through  a large 
window  on  the  staircase  landing  and  from  the 
roof.  This  portion  will  be  24  ft.  wide,  semi- 
circular on  plan,  and  42  ft.  high  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  The  area  of  the  Bite  is  1,431  square 
yards,  and  will  nearly  all  bo  covered  by  the 


building.  The  land  and  structural  works  are 
estimated  to  cost  20,0002.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
A.  M.  Fowler,  the  borough  engineer. 


THE  RICHMOND  SWIMMING-BATHS 
COMPETITION. 

Another  muddle  ! The  instructions  limited 
the  competitors  to  1,500Z.,  and  the  Committee 
have  selected  and  recommended  a design  priced 
by  the  authors  at  3,200J.  A curious  mistake, 
moreover,  was  made.  The  design  selected  was 
marked  “ Natation  ” : so  an  envelope  thus  marked 
was  opened,  and  found  to  contain  the  name  of 
Mr.  F.  D.  Lockwood.  Inquiry,  however,  showed 
that  he  was  not  the  right  “Natation.”  Two 
designs  were  sent  in  so  marked,  and  the  real 
authors  of  the  design  selected  were  found  to  be 
Messrs.  Elkington  & Son,  of  Cannon-street, 
London. 

Mr.  Lockwood  writes  to  us  as  follows:— “A 
clause  in  the  instructions  issued  for  the  guidance 
of  architects  competing  for  the  new  swimming- 
baths  states  that  l,500i.  is  to  be  the  limit  of 
cost  to  be  expended  upon  the  works.  A design 
has  been  selected  which  the  architect  estimates 
will  cost  3,200i.  to  carry  out.  On  behalf  of  the 
remainder  of  the  competitors,  I leave  it  to  your- 
self and  the  ratepayers  of  Richmond  to  answer 
one  question, — Is  this  justice  ? ” 

The  Twickenham  Times  says  : — “ The  plans 
of  ‘ Natation  ’ are  of  an  attractive  character, 
and  give  promise  of  baths  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  town.  To  begin  with  the  base- 
ment of  the  front  building,  provision  is  there 
made  for  a laundry,  towel  washing-room,  engine- 
room,  and  engineer’s  workshop,  two  boilers,  and 
a well  with  two  pumps.  On  the  ground-floor 
there  are  separate  entrances  for  the  first  and 
second-class  baths,  a ticket-office,  and  nine  first- 
class  private  baths.  On  the  first  floor 
there  are  sixteen  second-class  private  baths, 
some  of  which  are  so  apart  from  the  others 
as  to  be  available  for  ladies  or  special  baths. 
Apartments  for  the  attendant  are  set  apart 
on  the  second  floor.  Corridors  from  the 
ticket-office  lead  to  the  first  and  second- 
class  swimming-baths.  In  the  first-class  bath 
the  water  covers  a surface  90  ft.  by  27  ft. 
the  depth  increasing  from  3 ft.  G in.  at  one  end 
to  6 ft.  6 in.  at  the  other,  and  there  are  fifty- 
seven  dressing-rooms  arranged  along  the  two 
sides.  Behind  this  there  is  the  second-class 
bath,  with  water  covering  a surface  51  ft.  by 
34  ft.,  the  depth  increasing  from  3 ft.  6 in.  to 
5 ft.  6 in.,  and  twenty -six  dressing-rooms.  The 
cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  3,200Z.  Several 
other  plans  were  sent  in,  the  cost  varying  from 
1,500£.  to  more  than  8,000Z.” 


THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  PARIS 
PANTHEON. 

Posthumous  homage  has  just  been  rendered  to 
Soufflot,  the  architect  of  the  Paris  Pantheon,  by 
exposing  hi3  portrait  in  one  of  the  supplemen- 
tary galleries  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  painted 
by  Yanloo,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame 
there  is  a gilded  plaque  to  which  are  affixed 
two  golden  medals  representing  the  Pantheon 
from  different  points  of  view.  Soufflot  is  de- 
picted by  the  artist  in  the  act  of  designing  the 
monument  which  has  immortalised  his  name. 
He  wears  a costume  of  apricot  colour,  and  this, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  considered  the 
pink  of  fashion.  The  portrait  bears  the  signa- 
ture, Vanloo  pinxit,  and  has  been  given  to  the 
State  by  one  of  Soufflot’s  descendants. 


Manuscript  Architectural  Work.  — We 
find  the  following  item  in  Mr.  Young’s  Cata- 
logue (12,  South  Castle-street,  Liverpool).  As 
to  what  the  real  value  of  the  work  may  be  we 
know  nothing  : — 

“248.  Fowler  (J.),  Domestic,  Eeclesiastical.  and  Mo- 
nastic Architecture  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  century, 

Splbmdid  Autograph  Manuscript, 

10  vols.,  most  clearly  and  beautifully  written,  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  about  3,000  engravings  from  various 
works  (some  scarce),  water-colour  drawings,  pen-and-ink 
sketches,  &c.,  of  churches.  castle3,  mansions,  costumes, 
carvings,  portraits,  &c.,  half  red  morocco,  hollaud  covers, 
62/.  10a.,  1825-38,  folio.— This  unique  and  interesting  work 
must  have  been  the  labour  of  a life-time,  as  well  as  a 
labour  of  love.  It  illustrates  very  completely  our  cities, 
cathedrals,  castles,  mansions,  circles  (such  as  Stonehenge, 
&c.),  mosaics,  carvings,  &c.  &c.,  and  a vast  number  of 
works  have  been  destroyed  to  get  the  engravings.  From 
Duun-Gardner's  collection.” 
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THE  TRiDE-UNIONS  CONGRESS 
IN  DUBLIN. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  last  -week  at 
the  Trade-UnioDS  Congress  in  Dublin  was  that 
of  steam-boiler  inspection.  Mr.  Macduff  (Glas- 
gow) moved : — 

“ As  a great  number  of  accidents,  caused  by  boiler  ex- 
plosions, result  from  the  inefficiency  of  inspection,  this 
Congress  hereby  instructs  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  great  necessity  of 
compulsory  inspection.” 

This  resolution  was  in  reference  to  certificates 
of  competency  for  men  in  charge  of  steam 
engines  and  boilers.  They  found,  from  a cause 
that  lately  took  place  in  Glasgow,  that  while 
there  was  an  engineer  of  experience  to  take 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  the  establishment, 
the  inspection  of  the  boiler  was  not  thoroughly 
attended  to ; and,  in  fact,  it  appeared  in  evi- 
dence at  the  trial  that  some  of  the  boilers  had 
not  been  inspected  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  plates  that  had  been  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick  had  been  allowed  through  corrosion 
and  the  weather  to  rot  down  to  an  eighth  of  an 
inch.  At  the  explosion  there  were  twenty-seven 
lives  lost,  and  one  firm  had  some  twenty-seven 
boilers,  all  more  or  less,  in  a similar  condition. 
That  was  evidence  that  compulsory  inspection 
was  required. 

Mr.  Johnson  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Rhodes  (Dunstable)  did  not  object  to  the 
inspection  of  boilers,  but  if  it  went  forth  that 
the  inspection  of  boilers  was  qnite  sufficient  for 
their  safety  it  might  prevent  the  more  useful 
practice  being  put  into  operation,  of  having  pro- 
perly-qualified men  in  charge  of  boilers.  It  was 
muoh  safer  to  have  a qualified  person  in  charge 
of  the  boiler,  for  his  own  life  would  be  in  danger 
if  he  worked  at  an  unsafe  boiler. 

After  other  remarks, 

Mr.  Prior  asked  Mr.  Macduff  to  add  to  his 
resolution : — 

“And  that  it  shall  bo  an  instruction  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  to 
endeavour  to  keep  it  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
equally  important  subject  of  enginemen's  qualifications.” 

Mr.  Knight  said  Mr.  Bnrt,  M.P.,  who  had 
charge  of  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, absolutely  refused  to  separate  the  two 
questions. 

Mr.  Macduff  said  he  would  adopt  the  addition 
to  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Coote  said  he  was  compelled  to  believe 
these  inspections  were  almost  always  useless. 
As  a rale  the  inspectors  saw  exactly  what 
the  head  of  the  firm,  or  the  interested  party, 
chose  to  point  out  to  them.  He  would  sooner 
have  the  opinion  of  one  illiterate  engineman  as 
to  the  condition  of  a boiler  than  that  of  twenty 
scientific  theorists. 

Mr.  NixoD,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  joint  secre- 
tary of  the  Miners’  National  Union,  moved,  as 
an  amendment, 

“ That  Mr.  Thomas ’Burt,  M.P.,  be  requested  to  re- 
introduce in  Parliament  the  resolution  moved  by  him  in 
1879  on  the  subject  of  steam-boiler  inspection  and  certi- 
tieate3  of  competency  of  men  in  charge  of  engines  and 
boilers.” 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  48  to  28. 

The  Nine  Hours  System. 

Mr.  Burnett  (London)  moved, — ■ 

‘‘That  the  Congress,  recognising  the  vital  importance  of 
offering  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  employers  to  extend  the  hours  of  labour 
strongly  advises  the  trades  of  the  kingdom  to  unite  for 
the  common  protection  of  the  existing  hours  of  labour, 
and  empower  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  act,  if 
necessary,  as  the  medium  of  arranging  a conference  of 
those  trades  who  may  express  a desire  to  federate  for  such 
a purpose." 

He  said  the  trade  to  which  he  belonged  (the 
engineers)  had  undergone  such  vast  expenditure 
and  trouble  on  this  question  that  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  say  a few  words  to  the  other  trades 
on  the  subject.  The  nine-hours  system  had 
been  introduced  into  the  engineers’  trade  of  the 
country  in  1871,  and  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  which  the  engineers  then  succeeded 
in  obtaining  was  extended  to  other  trades  which 
previously  had  worked  longer  hours,  so  that  the 
bulk  of  the  trades  in  tho  country  were  inte- 
rested in  supporting  the  nine-hours  system. 
The  amount  of  wages  which  a man  had  to 
receive  was  doubtless  one  of  the  first  questions 
for  their  consideration,  but  he  ventured  to 
assume  that  the  question  of  the  hours  of  labour 
was  of  greater  importance  than  the  mere 
question  of  wages.  Wages  rose  and  fell  in 
accordance  with  the  various  laws  affecting  the 
labour  market,  bnt  the  hours  of  labour  remained 
fixed,  if  not  for  all  time,  for  a very  great  length 


of  time,  and  it  ought  to  be  their  object  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  hours  to  bring  them 
down  to  as  brief  a limit  as  possible.  He  referred 
to  the  operations  of  the  Iron  Trades’  Employers’ 
Association,  which  was  the  greatest  organisation 
of  capitalists  in  the  country.  Its  proceedings 
were  always  conducted  in  private,  and  its 
reportB  were  in  the  first  place  called  private 
copies,  and  then  they  were  afterwards  told  they 
were  strictly  confidential.  Referring  to  one  of 
those  confidential  documents,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  most  important  portion  of  it  related  to 
the  movement  for  the  extension  of  working  time. 
It  went  on  to  show  the  various  steps  taken 
by  their  association  to  increase  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  referred  with  triumph  to  the 
fact  that  in  Sootland  in  the  beginning  of  1879 
the  hours  of  labour  were  extended  from  51  to  54 
per  week.  It  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  a con- 
ference had  taken  place  between  employers  and 
men  with  the  view  of  still  further  extendiog  the 
hours  of  labour.  If  a tim9  of  temporary  depres- 
sion should  enable  the  employers  to  extend  the 
hours  of  labour,  they  should  remember  that  a 
time  of  prosperity  might  enable  the  men  to 
wrest  back  the  hours  of  labour.  The  disputes 
at  Huddersfield  and  Bradford  were  the  principal 
disputes  on  the  time  question  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged.  In  Huddersfield  several  of  the 
Bhops  had  conceded  the  terms  of  the  men,  and 
were  now  working  on  the  short-hours  system. 
In  Bradford  the  hours  had  been  extended  from 
54  to  56£  per  week,  and  now,  after  a strike  of 
nearly  eighteen  months’  duration,  their  society 
had  only  within  the  past  few  weeks  achieved  a 
complete  victory,  and,  with  a few  exceptions,  all 
the  shops  in  Bradford  are  working  on  the  short- 
hours  system.  They  wanted  to  point  out  to  the 
trades  of  the  country  that  although  they  were 
able  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war  from  20,000i. 
to  25,000i.  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  benefits 
of  the  society,  other  societies  might  not  be  so 
strong  and  well  able  to  resist,  and  therefore 
they  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  joining 
in  this  combination  to  protect  the  hours  of 
labour. 

Mr.  Guile  seconded  the  resolution.  The  em- 
ployers had  set  them  such  a very  good  example 
of  united  effort  that  it  was  just  as  needful, — 
nay,  more  so  on  their  part, — that  they  should 
combine  and  protest  against  being  robbed  of 
this  one  honr  privilege  each  day,  aB  it  was  for 
the  employers  to  enforce  it  again  on  the  work- 
ing men  of  this  country.  If  the  employers  got 
ten  hours’  work  out  of  them  for  nine  hours’  pay, 
they  could  go  into  the  market  retaining  the 
same  margin  of  profit  on  their  capital  as  here- 
tofore. He  would  say  the  time  was  comrng 
when,  if  all  who  ought  to  work  did  work,  not 
nine  hours’,  bnt  six  hours’  work  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ashton  thought  the  hours  of  labour  ques- 
tion was  a more  vital  one  than  that  of  wages 
He  held  that  with  the  improvements  in  machi- 
nery, which  enabled  work  to  be  performed  in  a 
shorter  time,  the  labourer  should  have  a benefit 
in  reduced  hours  of  labour.  He  pointed  out 
that  although  Mr.  Burnett’s  trade  might  boast 
that  they  were  working  only  nine  hours  a day, 
yet  the  members  of  his  trade,  as  well  as  others, 
were  always  ready  to  work  overtime  when  they 
got  the  chance  of  earning  a few  shillings  by  it. 
He  held  that  if  they  had  to  work  a certain 
number  of  hours  per  day,  they  ought  to  cease 
labour  at  that  time,  and  refuse  to  work  over- 
time under  any  inducement. 

Mr.  Thom  (Edinburgh)  suggested  an  amend- 
ment, and 

Mr.  Burnett  subsequently  pnt  his  resolution 
in  this  shape  : — 

“That  this  Congress,  recognising  the  vital  importance  of 
offering  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  to  extend  the  hours  of  labour, 
strongly  advises  the  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  unite  for  the  common  protec- 
tion of  the  existing  hours  of  labour  where  they  have  been 
reduced,  and  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  equalising 
them  with  the  lowest  basis  which  has  been  obtained ; also 
to  empower  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  act,  if 
necessary,  as  the  medium  of  arranging  a conference  of 
trades  which  may  express  a desire  to  federate  for  such  a 
purpose.” 

Mr.  J.  Ward  (Dublin)  seconded  the  amended 
resolution  which,  after  a long  debate,  was 
unanimously  carried. 

On  Friday,  the  following  resolution,  in  favour 
of  apprenticeship,  was  carried,  and  is  a direct 
confirmation  of  the  views  put  forth  in  the 
article  upon  the  subject  in  last  week’s  Builder. 
Mr.  Nanetti  (Dnblin)  proposed, — 

“ That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  a regular  system 
of  indentured  apprenticeship,  extending  over  stipulated 
periods,  is  the  best  means  of  developing  technical  know- 
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ledge,  and  increasing  tho  skill  of  workmen  in  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

Mr.  Avens  (London)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Clarke  thought  this  was  a question  for 
each  individual  society  to  deal  with,  and  not  for 
the  Congress  at  all. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (Liverpool)  concurred  with 
Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Davey  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect 
that  the  question  could  not  be  adequately  dealt 
with  by  the  Congress,  and  could  only  be  dealt 
with  by  the  separate  trades. 

After  a lengthened  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  rejected  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

The  Congress  was  brought  to  a close  on 
Saturday  last,  when  the  next  place  of  meeting 
was  considered,  and  the  following  places  were 
voted  for: — Durham,  20;  London,  19;  Man- 
chester, 15  ; Belfast,  8 ; Swansea,  7.  The  final 
division  lay  between  Durham  and  London,  and 
the  latter  received  35  votes,  Durham  getting  30. 

The  subject  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  was  then 
considered,  and  the  following  resolution  passed 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Coote,  of  London  : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  tjme  has 
arrived  when  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring  into 
closer  union  the  somewhat  estranged  relationships  of 
capital  and  labour,  and  to  place  them  upon  a basis  that 
will,  in  tho  future,  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  from 
paralysing  the  industry  of  the  country.  With  this  purpose 
in  view,  the  Congress  recommends  to  the  consideration  of 
all  interested  in  tho  welfare  of  masters  and  workmen  the 
desirability  of  establishing  local  and  central  courts  of 
arbitration  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  all  trade  disputes  upou  the  principle  of 
equity  to  all  concerned.” 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sedgwick,  who 
seconded  the  motion,  the  word  “ employers  ” 
was  substituted  for  “ masters,”  which  was 
deemed  offensive. 


THE  STATUE  OF  ROBERT  RAISES  ON 
THE  EMBANKMENT. 

Within  the  last  few  days  passengers  along 
the  Embankment  between  Waterloo  and  Charing- 
cross  have  had  their  attention  attracted  to  the 
taking  down  of  the  statue  of  Robert  Raikes,  the 
founder  of  Sunday  Schools,  which  was  erected 
only  some  two  or  three  months  ago,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Sunday  School  Centenary.  The 
statue  itself,  as  well  as  the  granite  pedestal  on 
which  it  stood,  described  in  oar  columns  at  the 
time,  have  been  removed  from  the  site,  and  the 
former  taken  away  and  placed  under  lock  and 
key,  pending  the  permauent  foundation  and 
basement  works  now  in  progress.  The  explana- 
tion offered  of  the  removal  of  the  structure  is 
that  its  erection  was  only  of  a temporary 
character,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  statae  during  the  centenary  week,  and 
that  for  this  occasion  the  pedestal  and  the 
statue  were  erected  on  blocks  of  timber.  The 
entire  structure  having  now  baen  removed,  th& 
site  upon  which  it  will  permanently  stand  in  th& 
Embankment  Gardens  has  been  excavated  for 
the  foundations  to  a depth  of  about  20  ft.,  and 
a portion  of  the  area,  about  20  ft.  square,  has 
been  filled  in  with  concrete,  upon  which  the- 
pedestal  and  statue  will  be  permanently  erected. 
Messrs.  Mowlem,  Burt,  & Co.  aro  executing  the 
work.  If  the  explanation  given  be  correct,  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  oddest  proceeding  that  we  have 
heard  of  for  some  time.  Ordinary  people  would 
fancy  that  a temporary  wooden  pedestal,  re- 
movable with  little  trouble  and  expense,  might 
have  been  made  to  serve  the  immediate  purpose. 


Convalescent  Hospitals. — By  the  aid  of  a 
generous  donor  (who  gives  6,500J.  conditionally 
on  the  establishment  at  ODce  of  a seaside  branoh 
home),  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
Metropolitan  Convalescent  Institution  has> 
secured  a freehold  site  at  Bexhill-on-Sea,  near 
Sc.  Leonard’s,  and  plans  for  a building  capable 
of  accommodating  100  inmates  have  been  pre- 
pared  and  approved  by  the  Board.  The  cost  of 
the  land,  building,  and  furnishing  complete,  is 
estimated  at  about  12,0001.  The  Committee  off 
Management  have  already  entered  into  a con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  so  much  of  the  build- 
ing as  will  receive  fifty  inmates,  and  they  ask 
for  funds  to  enable  them  to  fit  up  and  furnish 
that  portion,  and  also  to  complete  the  rest  of  the 
buildiDg  at  ODce.  Mrs.  T.  Brassey  has  promised 
to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building 

early  in  October. The  Princess  Christian  has 

consented  to  open  the  Convalescent  Hospital  for 
the  county  of  Hertford,  at  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
on  October  2 1st.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
the  Earl  of  Chichester,  and  a large  number  of 
county  gentry  are  expected  to  be  present. 
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WESTMINSTER  PUBLIC  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

Ox  Tuesday  last,  at  a vestry  meeting  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Westminster,  Mr.  George  Andrew  Spottiswoode 
in  the  chair,  the  report  of  the  referee,  Mr.  Barry, 
on  the  ten  designs  submitted  for  new  offices, 
was  considered.  The  referee  had  selected  three 
designs,  and  placed  them  in  the  following 
order: — No.  1,  “Stet”;  No.  2,  Portcullis  in 
circular  strap  ; and  No.  3,  Black  Star. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  vestry  offices  alone 
(i.e.,  exclusive  of  the  Large  Room),  in  each  case 
is  as  follows : — ■ 

Author’s  Mr.  Barry’s 
Estimate.  Estimate. 

“Stet”  £10,032  £15,779 

Portcullis  15,000  16,188 

Black  Star 15,0 JO  16,493 

After  discussion,  the  report  was  adopted,  and 
the  letters  accompanying  the  designs  being 
opened,  the  respective  authors  were  found 
to  be — 

No.  1.  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith,  7,  Queen  Victoria-street. 

No.  2.  Mr.  John  E.  Trollope,  Elm  Field,  Streatham. 

No.  3.  Messrs.  Hunt  & Steward,  3,  Victoria-Btreet. 

The  cost  of  the  Large  Room  is  thus  estimated 
by  Mr.  Barry In  the  case  of  No.  1,  6,313Z.; 
No.  2,  7,5477.  ; and  No.  3,  4.705Z. 

It  was  decided  to  exhibit  publicly  all  the 
designs  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  will  be  then, 
of  course,  open  to  any  of  the  architects  to  affix 
their  names  to  their  designs,  should  they  so 
please.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a committee 
for  further  report. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Trollope,  the  second  prizeman,  is 
a younger  son  of  Mr.  Trollope,  of  Parliament- 
street. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  PASSIONISTS 
(ST.  JOSEPH’S),  HIGHGATE. 

This  (R.C.)  church,  which  was  opened  on  the 
12th  ult.,  has  been  elaborately  decorated.  The 
base  of  the  nave  walls  is  of  black  and  gold  marble ; 
above  this,  to  the  top  of  the  confessional  arches, 
the  walls  are  stencilled  with  the  various  em- 
blems of  the  Passion  in  green  on  a lighter 
ground  of  the  same  colour,  the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  a fretwork  band  of  a reddish  colour. 
On  either  side  of  the  nave  are  recesses  contain- 
ing the'confessionals,  worked  in  pitch-pine  and 
varnished.  Between  the  tops  of  the  Con- 
fessionals and  the  moulding  under  the  windows 
are  panels  in  various  shades  of  colour.  Above 
this  are  the  new  stained-glass  windows,  with 
ornamental  panels  between  them,  and  a painting 
of  the  Crucifixion.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is 
panelled  in  various  shades  of  grey.  The  cornice 
is  decorated,  and  has  the  fascia  relieved  with  a 
running  pattern  of  passion-flowers  and  leaves  in 
natural  colours.  The  lighting  is  effected  by 
means  of  star  pendants.  The  font,  of  a carved 
Gothic  design,  stands  in  a chapel,  which  also 
answers  the  purpose  of  a baptistery.  The 
Lady-chapel  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  Btand  on  either  side  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
form  the  transepts.  In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  a new  altar  has  been  erected,  and 
a stained-glass  window  of  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  fixed  in  the  side  wall.  In  the  lady, 
chapel  there  are  two  more  stained-glass  win- 
dows, one  representing  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
and  the  other  the  Annunciation.  Both  chapels 
have  paintings  over  the  altars,  and  are  deco- 
rated in  gold  and  colours.  The  sanctuary  and 
high  altar  glitter  with  gold  and  colour.  On  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  sanctnary  is  a pulpit  of 
inlaid  wood,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  altar 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  stalls  and  seats  are 
of  pitch-pine,  varnished. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Albert  Vicars,  of 
London  ; the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Kelly  & 
Son,  of  London.  The  painted  and  other  win- 
dows, the  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
medallions,  were  painted  on  zinc  by  Messrs. 
Mayer  & Co.,  and  the  new  altar  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Heath. 


Sanitary  Prize  Essay. — The  Government 
of  India  has  offered  a priz6  of  100Z.  for  the  best 
“ Manual  of  Hygiene,”  to  serve  as  a text-book 
for  the  use  of  the  British  soldiers  in  that  country. 
Works  submitted  in  competition  for  this  prize 
must  be  sent  in  by  their  authors  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Military 
Department  at  Calcutta,  so  as  to  reach  his 
hands  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  next 
March. 


MOULDED  BRICKS : RED  TERRA  COTTA. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  mention  all  the  makers 
of  terra  cotta  who  have  sent  ns  drawings  and 
specimens  of  their  ware,  but  it  is  certainly 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  if  architects  desire  to 
use  this  material,  or  to  introduce  moulded  and 
ornamental  bricks,  they  will  not  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  what  they  want,  whether  it 
be  in  having  their  own  drawings  carried  out  or 
adapting  ready-made  articles.  As  amongst  the 
best  of  the  specimens  that  have  reached  us,  we 
may  mention  some  red  terra-cotta  work  and 
ornamental  bricks  of  the  same  colour  sent  by 
Messrs.  Arthur  Gee  & Co.,  of  Stafford.  The 
material  appears  to  be  excellent,  and  good  taste 
evidently  presides  over  the  preparation  of  de- 
signs for  stock. 


THE  LIABILITY  ACT. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill 
has  become  law,  in  what  way  does  it  affect  the 
liability  of  servants  to  the  masters  for  damage 
done  to  furniture  in  customers’  houses  during 
the  execution  of  works  ? During  the  past  month 
my  workmen,  while  decorating  rooms,  have 
broken  two  glass  chandeliers,  which,  of  course,  I 
have  had  to  replace.  Can  I make  the  workmen 
pay  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  ? 

Also,  if  workmen  catch  cold  while  repairing 
roofs  or  other  'outside  works,  and  are  obliged  to 
be  at  home  for  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  get 
well,  am  I bound  to  compensate  them  for  this 
loss  of  lime  ? An  Employer. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  competitors  who  have  ad- 
hered to  the  condition  requiring  absence  of 
colour  and  etching,  I consider  myself  entitled 
to  ask  how  Mr.  Barry  can  justify  evasion  of 
this  stipulation  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  the 
competitors.  The  condition  was  distinctly 
geometrical  outline ; and  the  shading  of 
windows  in  first  and  second  premiated  designs 
and  in  so  many  of  the  others,  violates  the  spirit 
of  that  requirement.  I presume  this  was  not 
sanctioned  in  reply  to  any  query  from  intending 
competitors,  otherwise  the  Council  would  have 
seen  their  way  to  issue  amended  conditions  to 
every  competitor,  so  that  all  might  be  on  the 
same  footing. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Barry  or  any  professional  man 
of  skill  and  probity  would  give  no  weight  to  the 
adventitious  effect  thus  obtained ; but  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  avoid  being  influenced  by 
effect  as  well  as  merit,  and  we  all  know  there  is 
such  a matter  as  the  art  of  putting  things  which 
in  this  age  of  superficial  judgment  is  by  no 
means  to  be  ignored. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  first  and  second  premiated  designs  have  had 
advantages  which  were  by  the  conditions  in- 
ferentially  forbidden.  Another  and  more  im- 
portant point  of  objection  to  Mr.  Barry’s  award 
consists  in  the  architecture  of  Mr.  Corson’s 
design,  which  I should  imagine  scarcely  seconds 
the  wishes  of  the  Council  that  the  style  em- 
ployed should  be  of  a broad  and  dignified  rather 
than  florid  character.  The  style  chosen  may  be 
appropriate  for  a comparatively  small  building, 
but,  his  own  design  being  witness,  does  not  easily 
lend  itself  to  an  extensive  subject. 

Note  the  repetition  of  stories,  none  being  in 
reality  dominant,  the  absence  of  breadth,  the 
repetition  of  similar  parts,  which  of  itself  is 
calculated  to  destroy  interest ; the  fact  that 
there  is  neither  base  nor  crown  in  the  proper 
sense ; the  fact  that  the  style  does  not  afford 
a tower  of  the  form  employed,  and  Mr.  Corson 
has  therefore  had  to  touch  the  border-land  of 
Gothic  architecture,  with  a resulting  incongruity. 
The  fact,  however,  that  Mr.  Corson  has  followed 
Mr.  Carrick’s  plan  in  its  chief  features  is,  I 
think,  a merit,  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
issued,  apart  from  the  question  whether  that 
plan  was  the  best  or  not.  With  this,  as  com- 
petitors accepting  certain  conditions,  we  had 
nothing  to  do.  Undoubtedly,  a finer  plan  can 
be  produced,  and  has  been  by  some  of  the 
competitors  (to  whom  it  would  be  invidious  to 
refer),  and  so  afforded  them  opportunity  of 
conceiving  most  excellent  elevations. 

It  is  gratifying  that  Mr.  Barry  has  recognised 
this  condition,  and  limited  himself,  in  choosing, 
to  those  designs  which  adhered  to  it;  for  it  is 
evident  that  those  who  disregarded  this  stipula- 


tion, working  free  of  its  fetters,  enjoyed  an 
advantage  not  really  conferred  by  the  condi- 
tions, however  desirable  it  may  have  been. 

Mendelssohn- 


G RAINING  AND  MARBLING;. 

Sir,  In  answer  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  for 
September  11th,  from  “A  Poor  Gramer,”  will 
you  allow  a very  old  hand  at  the  trade  to  state 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the 
decline  of  what  “ A Poor  Grainer  ” considers  art  p- 
I have  always  thought  that  art,  technically, 
speaking,  was  and  is  something  more  than  learn- 
ing to  copy  such  inanimate  subjects  as  woods  or 
marbles,  no  matter  how  beautiful  the  colours 
or  forms  they  present. 

To  call  such  work  “art”  is  just  as  much  out  of 
place  as  to  call  the  thousands  of  very  poor 
imitations  by  poor  artists  that  we  see  exposed 
for  sale  artistic. 

What  I consider  one  of  the  causes  of  what  was 
once,  no  doubt,  appreciated  is  that  like  moat  new- 
fashioned  things,  it  has  had  its  day. 

Your  correspondent  must  not  forget  that 
marbling  and  graining  is  only  a profession  of 
modern  growth,  little  more  than  a lifetime 
since  first  invented  ; but,  like  other  trades,  it. 
may  take  more  than  a lifetime  to  bring  to  per- 
fection.  No  doubt  thore  are  some  really  clever 
men  in  the  trade  who  show  an  amount  of  artistic 
feeling  for  their  work ; but  for  one  of  that  class 
how  many  hundreds  are  there  who  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  they  are  supposed  to 
be  imitating,  never  having  taken  the  trouble  or 
incurred  the  expense  of  procuring  the  smallest 
specimen  of  either  the  woods  or  marbles 
requisite  ? 

There  are  a large  number  of  the  so-called 
grainers  who  endeavour  to  perfect  themselves- 
by  attending  a public  school, — no  doubt,  very 
large  and  cheap,  viz.,  walking  round  the  shops 
on  Sundays. 

I feel  quite  sure  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
supposed  economy  in  having  work  (graining 
being  varnished)  that  would  hide  the  dirt  or 
bear  the  scrubbing-brush,  we  should  never  have 
had  so  much  graining  in  use. 

Architects  and  decorators  seem  to  be  getting 
a little  better  educated  in  such  matters  than 
they  were,  and  are  falling  back  on  the  old- 
fashioned  honest  work  that  was  in  existence 
before  graining  and  marbling  were  thought  of. 

In  the  old  style  of  decoration  for  interior  work 
there  was  some  really  artistic  work  required 
and  done,  which,  let  us  hope,  may  be  done  again,, 
and  enable  the  numerous  artists  to  get  a share 
of  the  employment  their  natural  abilities  and 
education  may  entitle  them  to. 

Another  very  decided  cause  for  the  decline  of 
the  trade  is  the  action  of  grainers  themselves, 
who  are  entirely  responsible  for  the  effect ; that 
is,  the  system  of  piece  and  measurement  work 
so  generally  in  vogue.  How  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  system  of  making  grainers,  adopted  by 
the  so-oalled  grainers  to  the  trade,  could  be  other- 
wise than  prolific  in  the  supply  of  “poor”  grainers  ? 
A grainer  succeeds  in  getting  a connexion  among 
small  builders,  painters,  and  others  by  giving 
his  services  at  a lower  rate  per  yard  than 
usual,  and,  to  enable  him  to  make  a profit  suffi- 
cieut  to  live  by,  he  has  to  employ  at  first  one 
boy,  to  be  supplemented  by  a number  more, 
each  in  a few  years  to  compete  with  his  late 
master  and  each  other,  thereby  overstocking  the 
trade  with  a very  large  amount  of  very  poor 
grainers  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

J.  M.  G. 


GILDERS  AND  PREPARERS. 

AN  APPEAL. 

Sin, — At  a very  crowded  meeting,  held  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Charterhouse,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  Builder,  on 
Monday,  September  6th,  on  the  very  great  depression  in- 
the  above  trade,  the  Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  B A.,  in- 
the  chair,  on  a show  of  hands  being  called  for,  it  was 
proved  that  uearly  one-half  of  the  gilders  and  preparers 
in  that  meeting  were  out  of  work,  many  of  them  Laving 
been  out  of  employment  for  four  or  live  months.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  form  a Gilders’  and  Preparers’  Society 
for  the  East  End  of  London.  This  will  cost  some  amount 
of  money,  not  only  in  forming  the  society,  but  to  relieve 
the  men  out  of  work.  We,  therefore,  ask  for  some  littlo 
assistance  to  enable  us  to  get  over  the  present  depression 
in  the  gilding  trade.  We  do  not  make  this  appeal  so 
much  for  ourselves  a3  for  our  wives  and  families.  We 
humbly  ask  your  readers,  previously  to  sending  money  to- 
the  poor  in  foreign  nations,  not  to  forget  the  poor  gilders 
and  preparers  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

Subscriptions  will  be  most  thaukfully  received  by  the- 
Rev.  Stewabt  D.  Hbadlam,  B.A.,  Charterhouse,  Gos- 
well-road;  or  by  your  humble  servant, 

Ghobgb  Ryapt, 

Secretary  pro  tern,  of  the  Provisional  Committee. 

19,  Bertoick-street,  Oxford-ttreet. 
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DISCREPANT  TENDERS. 

Sib, — I much  regret  seeing  the  tenders  for  Tehidy 
"Villa  made  public,  and  consider  it  very  bad  grace 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  who,  unauthorised,  has 
taken  upon  himself  to  publicly  expose  what  I believe 
must  have  been  errors  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  com- 
petitor?, and  which  compelled  me  to  accept  an  estimate 
my  experience  teaches  me  to  be  reasonable. 

Considering  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  limited 
time,  &c.,  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the  estimates,  it 
was  my  lu9t  wish  that  any  discrepancy  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors  who  so  kindly  obliged  me  with  tenders  should 
have  been  offered  to  public  criticism. 

G.  T.  Howell. 

P.  S.  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  allow  my 
opinion  to  be  known  publicly. 


EASTBURY  HALL,  NEAR  BARKING. 

Sir, — As  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  share  of  this 
family  estate,  I shoiJd  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  cor- 
rect the  inaccuracy  in  the  history  of  the  title  to  it  given  in 
the  account  published  in  the  Builder  of  September  1th 
Use.  The  history  is  correct  down  to  1557,  when  John 
Keele  9old  the  property  to  Clement  Sisley,— not  Sisby,— 
wbo  probably  built  the  house.  Thomai  Sisley  parted  with 
it  to  Augustin  Steward  in  or  before  1608.  Martin  Steward 
sold  it  to  Jacob  Price  in  1628,  and  George  Price  sold  it  in 
the  year  1616  to  William  Knightley,  whose  widow  con- 
veyed it  in  1650  to  Sir  Thomas  Vyner,  alderman  of  London. 
In  1711  his  representatives  sold  it  to  Wi'liam  Browne, 
whose  nephew,  William  Sedgwick,  parted  with  it  to  John 
Weldale  in  1740.  This  is  the  last  time  the  estate  was  sold. 
Anne  Weldale,  daughter  of  the  above  John,  by  her  will 
bearing  date  1773  devised  it  to  her  relative  Mary,  wife  of 
the  Bev.  Wasey  Sterry,  with  remainder  to  her  issue  ; and 
the  property  is  still  in  the  possession  of  her  descendants. 
There  was  a Mr.  Bruslifleld  tenant  in  1796 ; but  this  fact 
hardly  accounts  for  the  statement  in  the  Builder  of 
September  4th,  that  “the  manor  was  sold  by  Mr.  Bush- 
tie'd  in  1845  to  Mr.  Sterry." 

If  I do  not  notice  one  or  two  other  statements  in  your 
report  which  do  not  concern  the  title  to  this  property,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  I admit  their  accuracy. 

I may  add  that  on  the  termination  in  the  year  1875  of 
the  farm  tenancy  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  referred  to  in  your 
nrticle  (which  tenancy  commenced  in  1858),  a sum  of 
upwards  of  *001.  was  laid  out  by  the  freeholders  in  repairs 
then  found  necessary  to  the  mansion-house,  buildings,  and 
fences  on  the  farm  ; and  during  the  last  two  years  other 
la  ge  sums  have  been  similarly  espehded  by  them  on  this 
estate.  Francis  Siebry. 

Baltimore  Rectory,  Exeter. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

Sir, — Of  late  there  has  been  an  undae  prominence  of 
these  “accidents}'’  and  there  appears  to  be  a desire  to 
place  the  matter  on  a wrong  issue. 

I submit,  they  result  in  a great  measure  from  original 
faulty  construction,  i.e.,  sharp  curves  and  steep  gradients, 
and  also  from  excessive  speed,— a matter  requiring  atten- 
tion. 

As  regards  “faults”  in  construction,  I can  predicate 
on  certain  points  where  these  so-called  accidents  from 
prtventible  causes,  bad  construction  and  high  Bpeed, 
may  occur. 

i'he  remedy  lies  in  these  two  directions,  principally  in 
the  former,  and  to  this  legislative  attention  should  be 
directed;  a'l  the  break  power  in  the  world  will  be  nugatory, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  a question  whether  injury  to  the  perma- 
nent way  is  not  effected  by  a too-sudden  application  of 
break  power.  Nemo. 


PERSONAL. 

Somb  of  onr  old  customers  having  been  misled  by  some 
one  having  started  another  firm  in  the  name  of  J.  Smeaton 
& Sons,  at  our  old  address,  If  os.  9 and  10,  Wych  street, 
Mr.  John  Smeaton,  so  long  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  W.  Smeaton  & Sons,  Howland  Mews,  Howland- 
street,  Tottenham  Conrt-road,  W.,  and  2-4,  Moorgate- 
street,  E.C.,  will  be  glad  if  you  would  notice  in  your 
columns  that  he  has  no  connexion  with  any  other ’firm 
than  the  undersigned.  W.  Smeaton  & Sons. 


Ipsrtlliutea. 

Statistics  of  Accidents.— The  manager  of 
the  Accident  Insurance  Company,  of  Bank- 
huildings,  has  published  details  of  the  accidents 
the  company  in  question  has  paid  for  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  they  furnish  ample  testimony 
of  the  usefulness  of  insuring  against  the  casual- 
ties of  every-day  life,  apart  from  those  that 
arise  from  risky  occupations.  11,703  claims 
are  accounted  for  as  follows  5, 4 IS  in  riding, 
driving,  and  walking;  2,974  in  business  and 
professional  accidents  ; 1,555  home  and  domestic 
disasters;  417  cases  in  travelling  by  sea  and 
land;  271  injuries  through  animals,  birds,  and 
insects  ; and  1,038  through  sports  and  pastimes. 

Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition,  Church 
Congress,  Leicester.— The  Loan  Collection  is 
larger  than  last  year,  and  embraces  upwards  of 
400  separate  exhibits.  Embroidery,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  is  largely  represented.  Mr.  C. 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn  shows  two  missals, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1501  and  1503,  and  the 
corporation  of  Leicester  have  sent  a copy  of  the 
S Sarum  Missal,  belonging  to  the  Old  Town 

library.  No  one  subject  is  so  thoroughly  illns- 
trated  as  that  embraced  by  Mr.  William  Bragge’s 
collection  of  Russo-Greek  “ Icons,”  or  religious 
pictures. 


The  Printers’  Almshouses,  Wood-green. 

The  new  blood  introduced  into  the  management 
of  the  Almshouses  at  Wood-green  is  patent,  not 
only  by  the  fresh  vigour  with  which  subscrip- 
tions have  been  raised  and  the  necessary  repairs 
are  being  carried  out,  but  by  other  signs,  one  of 
which  it  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  notice. 
However  healthy  and  comfortable  almshonses 
may  be,  the  inmates  will  not  be  much  benefited 
if  their  daily  rations  are  insufficient  in  quantity 
or  quality ; and  yet  this  is  (perhaps  we  should 
now  say,  has  been)  the  fact  in  some  cases.  The 
Biggs  Charity  is  an  unspeakable  boon,  and  when 
added  to  the  endowment-money  makes  enough 
for  an  old  couple  to  live  upon  ; but  when,  as 
often  happens,  the  huBband  dies  and  leaves  the 
widow  deprived  of  the  Biggs  annuity,  she  may, 
and  often  does,  find  herself  reduced  suddenly  to 
live  upon  5s.  or  6s.  per  week.  Strongly  feeling 
that  no  inmate  of  the  almshouses  should  have 
less  than  9s.  or  10s.  per  week  for  maintenance, 
a few  friends  have  subscribed  together  and  have 
arranged  that,  for  the  next  six  months  at  any 
rate,  such  a state  of  things  shall  be  remedied. 
Full  investigation  has  been  made  in  each  case, 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Collingridgo  having  received 
the  promise  of  assistance  from  other  ladies,  has 
thus  far  kindly  acted  as  almoner.  This  move- 
ment promises  to  lead  to  a systematic  and 
friendly  visitation  of  all  the  female  inmates, 
which  will  result,  we  believe,  in  much  good. 
We  think  that  in  every  case  where  by  the  death 
of  the  husband  the  widow  who  remains  in  the 
almshouses  has  a less  total  income  than  10s.  per 
week,  the  next  Biggs  annuity  for  women  should 
be  awarded  her. — The  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer. 

Fall  of  a House  in  Oxford-street. — 

About  half-past  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  inst , the  inhabitants  of  Oxford-street, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre, 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  hearing  a tremen- 
dous crash.  This  was  found  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  fall  of  the  premises,  No.  72, 
Oxford- street,  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  in 
the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Cook  & Burchett, 
goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  which  utterly  col- 
lapsed. The  building  was  a perfect  wreck,  and 
the  stock  of  Messrs.  Cook  & Burchett,  worth 
several  thousands  of  pounds,  is  buried  among 
the  ddbris.  Fortunately  the  inmates  of  the 
house  had  time  to  escape  unhurt.  It  seems 
that  a house  on  the  west  side  of  it  had  been 
demolished,  to  improve  the  entrance  to  the 
theatre  (now  in  course  of  construction).  To 
this  is  ascribed  the  downfall.  The  escape  of 
the  occupants  appears  to  be  due,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  their  own  watchfulness  and  energy. 
The  aspect  of  the  place  the  next  day  was 
terrible;  joists  and  tables,  partitions  and  chairs, 
“ in  one  dread  ruin  blent.”  Such  an  occurrence, 
although  fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  a searching 
inquiry.  Were  the  premises,  after  the  removal 
of  the  adjoining  house,  insufficently  Bhored  up, 
or  had  the  foundations  been  tampered  with  ? 
When  we  saw  the  ruins  some  of  the  adjoining 
premises  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  a risky  condition. 

Art  and  Health  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress. — In  the  Art  Department,  the  discus- 
sion on  the  first  special  question,  “ Ought  there  to 
be  a School  of  Dramatic  Art  subsidised  by  private 
subscription,  or  endowment,  or  by  the  State  ? ” 
will  be  introduced  by  a paper  by  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin  ; and  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer, 
A.R.A.,  will  contribute  a paper  on  the  second 
question,  “ How  far  would  the  revival  of  the 
old  system  of  ‘master  and  pupils’  be  of  ad- 
vantage, and  tend  to  promote  the  growth  of 
historical  art  in  the  country,  and  the  fitting  use 
of  painting  and  sculpture  in  our  public  build- 
ings? ” Professor  Jenkin  will  also  read  a paper  on 
the  following  question  in  the  Health  Department, 
“ What  is  the  best  mode  of  amending  the  pre- 
sent laws  with  reference  to  existing  buildings, 
and  also  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition,  so 
as  to  render  them  more  healthy,  having  due  re- 
gard to  economical  considerations  ? ” And  in  the 
same  department,  the  discussions  on  the  special 
questions,  “ What  are  the  best  areas  for  sanitary 
purposes,  and  how  far  should  there  be  a revi- 
sion of  the  mode  of  electing  and  continuing  the 
services  of  the  officers  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts?”  and  “What  are  the  means  which 
should  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  the 
pollution  of  streams,  without  undue  interfer- 
ence with  industrial  operations,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  pure  sources  of  water  supply  ? ” 
will  be  opened  with  papers  by  Sheriff  Spens, 
of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  of 
Edinburgh. 


University  College,  Bristol. — The  new 
buildings  in  Tyndall’s  Park  will  be  ready  for 
use  on  the  1st  of  October.  In  the  old  buildings 
the  complaints  of  overcrowding  have  been  fre- 
quent, and  must  have  materially  hindered  the 
progress  of  the  college.  But  nothing  will  be 
heard  of  the  complaints  in  future.  The  new 
buildings  are,  indeed,  only  a small  part  of  what 
are  required  to  complete  the  plan,  but  they  do 
provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  health  and  for 
some  degree  of  comfort.  The  experimental 
courses  of  instruction,  those  of  chemistry,  physics, 
and  engineering,  are  to  remain  for  the  present 
in  Park-row.  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  as  the 
new  buildings  would  not  give  comfortable  accom- 
modation for  all,  it  was  thought  best  to  retain  in 
the  old  buildings  the  classes  in  those  subjects 
for  which  separate  rooms  are  required.  Thus 
four  rooms  will  now  be  set  apart  for  chemistry, 
two  for  physics,  and  two  for  engineering.  But 
in  the  new  buildings  each  of  the  rooms  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  used  at  different  times  of  the  day  by 
several  professors  and  lecturers.  Thus  five 
rooms  will  be  made  to  do  duty  for  mathematics, 
geology,  zoology,  botany,  political  economy, 
modern  history,  English  literature,  Hebrew, 
French,  and  German.  But  the  same  room  will 
never  be  used  for  more  than  two  hours  con- 
secutively ; and  all  the  rooms  are  16  ft.  or  more 
in  height,  and  are  ventilated  on  Mr.  Haden’s 
Bystem,  by  which  the  bad  air  is  all  drawn  off 
into  a high  ventilating  shaft;  so  that  the  students 
can  feel  that  they  are  sure  of  always  having  a 
good  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  new  buildings 
will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  for 
the  first  six  days  of  October.  Mr.  Hansom  is 
the  architect. 

Clerkenwell  Workhouse. — The  guardians 
of  the  Holborn  Union  have  received  a letter 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  stating  that 
they  had  considered  the  proposal  of  the 
guardians  to  erect  a new  workhouse,  clerk’s 
offices,  relief  offices,  and  dispensaries,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Clerkenwell  workhouse  in  Farringdon- 
road  (formerly  Coppice-row).  The  Board  say 
that  they  have  given  this  proposal  their  most 
careful  consideration,  but  regret  that  they  are 
unable  to  concur  with  the  guardians  in  thinking 
it  desirable  to  provide  on  so  small  a site  as  that 
of  the  Farringdon-road  Workhouse,  in  addition 
to  various  offices,  accommodation  for  so  large  a 
number  of  paupers  of  the  aged  and  infirm  and 
acute  sick  classes  as  that  proposed.  It  appears 
to  the  Board  that  on  so  limited  an  area  it  would 
be  most  objectionable  to  erect  a building  of 
such  an  unusual  height,  and  to  appropriate  the 
five  upper  Btories  thereof  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  classes  of  paupers  above  mentioned,  the 
three  lower  stories  being  set  apart  for  adminis- 
trative and  other  offices.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
posal includes  in  the  lower  stories  an  extensive 
washhouse  and  laundry,  a kitchen,  and  a furnace 
room  for  the  supply  of  hot  water,  &c.,  from 
which  vitiated  atmosphere  would  necessarily  be 
conveyed,  by  means  of  the  lift-shafts  and  stair- 
cases, to  the  upper  part  of  the  premises.  The 
Local  Government  Board  fully  recognise  the 
great  care  and  skill  which  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  preparation  of  these  plans ; nevertheless, 
having  regard  to  the  large  number  of  sick  and 
infirm  people  whom  it  is  proposed  to  place  in  so 
large  a site,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  site  is 
partially  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  the 
planB  appear  to  the  Board  inadmissible.  The 
Board  feel  that  they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
request  the  guardians  to  look  out  for  a more 
suitable  site. 

Fever  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  Prison. — 

Evidence  was  given  at  a recent  inquest  that 
prisoners  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  have  been 
suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  attributed  to  the 
pollution  of  the  air  by  piggeries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  a shocking  state  of  filth.  These 
piggeries  have  long  been  known  and  condemned, 
but  their  agency  in  the  present  case  is  by  some 
denied.  How  is  the  prison  drained  ? 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
The  last  published  part  of  “ The  Transactions,” 
No.  12,  consists  of  notices  of  deceased  members, 
all  foreign  with  the  exception  of  the  late 
Professor  Edward  M.  Barry,  and  including  J.  P. 
Cluysenaar  (Brussels),  Pascal  Coste  (Marseilles), 
and  Joseph  Louis  Due  (Paris).  They  are  very 
well  done,  and  very  interesting. 

Church  Restoration  at  Sheffield. — The 
parish  church  of  Sheffield,  which  has  been 
closed  for  several  months  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  restoration,  has  been  enlarged  and 
beautified  at  a cost  of  20,000Z.  The  church 
will  be  re-opened  on  the  26th  of  October,  when 
the  Archbishop  of  York  will  preach. 
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Acoident  on  the  S^nth- Western  Rail- 
way.—When  one  accident  happens  others  are 
always  heard  of.  The  terrible  accident  at 
I Nine  Elms  on  Saturday  night  (the  11th 
inst.)  was  followed  by  another  early  on 
' Tuesday  morning,  on  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway,  between  Brook  wood  and 
I Earnborough,  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
former,  which,  however,  was  happily  unattended 
1 with  loss  of  life,  though  much  damage  was  done 
I to  the  rolling  stock.  The  Surrey  Advertiser 
says, — At  a portion  of  the  line  near  the  Aider- 
shot  Junction,  and  close  to  Curzon  Bridge,  the 
Basingstoke  Canal  and  the  railway  run  parallel, 
and  the  canal  being  on  a higher  level  they  are 
separated  by  a brick  wall,  12  ft.  high  and  300 
or  400  yards  long.  The  canal  is  being  cleaned 
out,  and  in  order  to  render  the  operations  prac- 
ticable was  dammed  up  at  this  part.  On  Monday 
night  the  rain  was  very  heavy,  and,  it  is  sup- 
posed, caused  the  canal  embankment  to  give 
way.  Nearly  40  yards  of  the  wall  was  broken 
down  by  the  sudden  rush  of  water,  and  the 
dibris  fell  on  to  the  up-line,  whilst  the  rails  for 
some  little  distance  were  covered  with  about 
9 in.  of  water.  About  half-past  one  the  5T5 
p.tn.  up  goods  train  from  Yeovil,  made  up  of  an 
engine,  two  guards’  vans,  and  upwards  of  thirty 
trucks,  laden  with  general  goods,  one  cattle-truck, 
carrying  some  eight  or  nine  beasts,  came  along, 
and  the  night  berng  very  dark,  the  engine  ran 
right  into  the  fallen  brickwork,  being  lifted 
bodily  from  the  metals  and  sent  on  to  the 
embankment,  where  it  rested  on  its  side. 
Twenty  of  the  trucks,  with  one  of  the  guards’ 
vans,  were  also  thrown  off  the  rails. 

The  Art  of  Old  Japan : its  Uses  and 
Abuses  in  Ungland. — A lecture  was  delivered 
on  Monday  evening,  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  New- 
street,  in  counexion  with  the  Birmingham  School 
of  Art,  by  Mr.  C.  Pfoundes,  of  London  (for  many 
years  resident  in  Japan),  the  subject  being 
41  The  Art  of  Old  Japan  : its  Uses  and  Abuses  in 
England.”  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain  presided, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance.  The  lec- 
turer, in  the  course  of  his  very  interesting 
address,  said,  that  the  true  Japanese  art  was 
greatly  abused,  there  being  in  the  imitations 
gross  errors,  not  only  of  misconception,  but  also 
in  the  adaptation  of  Japanese  design,  resulting 
in  one  mass  of  heterogeneous  incongruities, 
that  had  only  the  merit  of  being  novel  and  “the 
fashion.”  There  was  nothing  patchy  or  “ scrap  ” 
in  Japanese  true  works  of  art  when  they  tho- 
roughly understand  the  subject,  but  there  was 
a great  deal  that  was  patchy  and  “scrap”  in 
that  copied  Japanese  ware  which  came  from 
Stafford  and  Worcester.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  they  should  become  mere  copyists,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  point  out  a royal  road  to 
pilfering  novelties  from  an  alien  art  while  their 
own  faculties  were  permitted  to  lie  dormant. 
He  appealed  to  them  rather  to  take  to  heart  a 
lesson  from  the  Japanese,  and  rouse  themselves 
to  original  thought,  to  the  stndy  of  the  great 
book  that  was  always  open  before  them,  and, 
whilst  carefully  bearing  in  mind  the  precepts  of 
tbeir  art  instructors,  to  avoid  blindly  following 
paths  they  knew  not  of  ; to  do  as  the  Japanese 
had  ever  done, — train  their  minds,  and  exercise 
their  natural  faculties  to  be  observant  of  the 
beauty  that  always  surrounded  them. 

George  Stephenson. — A marble  tablet  was 
placed  with  ceremony  in  the  Turin  Railway 
station  on  the  10th  inst.  to  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Wood-working  Machinery  in  Australia. 
We  notice  that  in  addition  to  the  medals  awarded 
at  the  Sydney  Exhibition,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds 
& Co.,  of  Acorn  Works,  Blackfriars,  have  received 
a special  prize  at  the  Brisbane  Exhibition. 

Inner  Temple. — The  greater  portion  of  the 
old  block  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Tan- 
field-court,  Inner  Temple,  is  now  in  course  of 
demolition  to  make  way  for  extensive  additions 
about  to  be  made  to  the  library  of  this  society. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Edis,  and  hte 
works  will  be  commenced  immediately. 

TunneUing  the  Alps. — The  boring  of  the 
Arlberg  tunnel  through  the  Alps  is  in  active 
progress  on  the  Austrian  Bide  of  the  mountain, 
and  ground  will  shortly  be  broken  on  the 
Swiss  side.  The  St.  Gothard  line  in  its  entire 
length  is  expected  to  be  in  running  order  in 
April  next. 

Frome. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  this  town,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  C.  Cruttwell.  It  is 
by  Mr.  Morris,  and  consists  of  one  light,  contain- 
ing a full-length  figure  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 


TENDERS 

For  erecting  two  warehouses  at  HomertOD,  for  Mr.  W. 
Chapman.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Tooley £1,123  10  ' 


Trench  

Govart  

Brown 

Child  

O'Keefe  

Hus'ell  & Cowley  .. 
Evans  & Lewis  ..... 

Jones  

Baxter 

Vaughan 

Haines 

Taylor 


862  0 
787  10 
772  10 
749  0 


620  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  81,  Carlislo-street, 
Marylebone,  for  Messrs.  EvaDs  & Davies.  Mr.  E.  Monsou, 
jun.,  architect:— 

Millson  £319  0 0 

Trench  2»8  0 0 

Beach 295  0 0 

Sawyer  291  0 0 

Teruley  285  0 0 

For  house  for  Mr.  Kaye,  at  Woodford,  Essex.  J.  T. 
Bressey,  architect : — 

Reed £2,05110  0 

Harper  2,049  0 0 

Brown 1,675  0 0 

G.  & F.  Croakor 1,358  0 0 

Shepherd 1,340  0 0 

Wells  1,295  0 0 

North,  Bros 1,245  0 0 


For  forming  roads,  &c.,  Georgo-lano,  Wanstead.  Mr, 
J.  T.  Bressey,  surveyor  : — 

Pizzey...’. £589  0 0 

Jackson 555  0 0 

Muody  559  0 0 

Boll 487  0 0 

Card ua  475  0 0 


For  house  for  Mr.  A.  Miller,  at  Wanstead,  Essex,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bressey,  architect : — 

Harper' £1,020  0 0 

Bragger  

855  0 0 
795  0 0 


Local  Board  of 

£9,972  0 0 
9,181  0 0 
9,110  11  7 
9,043  12  0 
8,600  0 0 
8,306  0 0 
8,299  7 8 
8,169  0 0 
7,950  0 0 
7,875  15  7 
7,793  10  9 
7,770  0 0 
7,638  2 4 
7,533  5 8 
7,347  0 0 
6,967  5 4i 
6,924  0 0 
6,871  1 0 
6,690  0 0 
6,400  0 0 


For  sewerage  works  for  the  Arnold 
Health  : — 

Cook  & Bennett,  Spalding... 

Bell,  London  

Pearson,  Hull  

Smith,  Mancneiter  

M’Kenzie  & Co.,  London  

Coupe,  Riplev  

Rush  worth,  Nottingham  

Dawson,  Bury  

Thumbs,  Nottingham 

Knight,  Loughborough 

Greaves,  Arnold  

Tomlinson,  Messrs.,  Derby 

Meats,  Bros.,  Nottingham  

Johnson,  jun.,  Derby 

Dobb  & Gummer,  Rotherham 

Jeffries,  Conway  

8mart,  Nottingham  

Dovenor  & Quesoel,  Stoke-on-Trent 

Cordon,  Nottingham  (accepted) 

Wayte,  Arnold 


For  the  erection  of  three  new  houses  adjoining  (one 
with  gateway),  and  a new  warehouse  at  rear  of, 
No.  140,  Abbey-street,  Bermondsey,  and  tbe  conversion  of 
present  house  (No.  140)  into  two  smaller  houses,  for 
Mr.  Wm.  Wilkins.  Mr.  Edward  Crosse,  architect.  Quan- 
ties  supplied  :— 

Friggens £3,128  15  6 

Preston  (too  late)  3,0 >5  0 0 

Almond  3,0:>8  0 0 

Eldridge  & Gee 2,990  0 0 

Kipps  2,998  13  3 

Bull  era  2,895  0 0 

Wells  2,785  0 0 

Rider  & Son  2,743  0 0 

Croaker  2,723  0 0 

Greenwood... 2,709  0 0 

Downs  & Co. 2,636  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son  2,616  0 0 

Battley  2,49 1 0 0 

W insor  (accepted  in  part) 2,414  16  0 

Brock  well  1,893  0 0 


For  eight  warehouses,  Edtnund's-place.  Mr.  George 
Vickery,  architect  ; — 

Scrivener  & Co £13,783  0 0 

Hart  13,386  0 0 

Morter 12,917  0 0 

Colls  & Sods  12,790  0 0 

Brass  12,713  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 12,620  0 0 

Lawrence 12,375  0 0 

For  foundations  to  warehouses  in  Farringdon-street. 
Mr.  George  Vickery,  architect : — 

Hart £2,630  0 0 

Crabb  1,990  0 0 

Brass  1,973  0 0 

1,893  0 0 


Lawrence 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  the  Rectory  atHornsey, 
and  works  connected  with  the  glebe  lauds,  &c.,  for  tbe 
Rev,  James  Jeakes.  Messrs,  Wadmore  & Baker,  archi- 
tects : — 

Condor..... £1,735 


Clarke  & Bracey  . 

Scrivener  

Ashby,  Bros 

Shurmur  

Dove,  Bros 

Mattock,  Bros 


1,735 

1,710 

1,697 

1,683 

1,585 

1,407 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


For  building  a detached  cottage,  St.  Mary’s-grove, 
Barnes,  lor  Mr.  H.  Wood.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  archi- 
tect : — 

Tozer  (aocepted)  £1,200  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  8,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  for  Mr. 
It.  W.  Livingston.  Mr.  George  Fagg,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  ; — 

Thorne £2,100  0 0 

Hoare  & Son 1,933  0 0 

Lathey,  Bros 1,973  0 0 

Macey  & Sons  1,932  0 0 

Clark  & Bracey 1,332  0 0 

Smith  1,795  0 0 

Richardson 1 779  0 0 

Craske.... 1*730  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  New  Town  Schools,  Devizes,  for 
girls,  cooking-school,  and  third-grade  school.  Mr.  Honry 
Weaver,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Light  & Smith,  Chippenham  (too 

late)  £1,187  0 0 

W. &F.  Long,  Bradford-on-Avon  ...  1,150  0 0 

Chivers  & Son,  Devizes 1,095  0 0 

Ash,  Devizes 1 ngi  0 0 

Webb  & Powney,  Bromham  (accept.)  1^020  0 0 

For  house  and  farrier’s  shop  at  156,  Hi^h-street,  Shad- 
well,  for  Messrs.  Worrow.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hudson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Faulkner £1,227  0 0 

Nixon  1,121  0 0 

Movie  & Son 1,100  0 0 

Wilson  Sc  Exton  1,010  0 0 

SpeDcer  & Co 1*015  0 0 

Hearle  & Sou 893  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  house  in  Netherhall- 
terrace,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Fall.  Messrs.  New 
& 8on,  architects  : — 

Bird £4,426  0 0 

White... 4,400  0 0 

Keys  & Head 4,361  0 0 

Phillips  & Son  4,329  0 0 

Harris  & Sons  4,29t  0 0 

Scrivener  4,293  0 0 

Mark  4,235  0 0 


For’  carrying  out  tho  first  section  of  the  rosds  at 
St.  Peter’s  Park,  St.  Alban’s,  including  drainage,  curb- 
ing, channelling,  &o.  Messrs,  J.  & S.  Flint  Clarksou,  sur- 
veyors : — 

Extra  for 
Gravelling. 

Bottom,  Park-street  £1,682  4s.  per  yard. 

Coker,  Luton 1,650  — 

J . & W.  Savage,  St.  Alban’s  1,100  4s.  per  yard. 

Mardell,  St.  Albau’s 1,063  3s.  lOd.  ,, 

Capper,  St.  Alban’s  (acceptd)  855  3j.  9d.  ’’ 


For  pair  of  houses  at  Wanstead,  for  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  T.  Bressey,  architect:  — 

Harper  £1,219  0 0 

Arber  1,149  0 0 

Mundy 1,140  0 0 

WiUmott 910  0 0 

Bragger  810  0 0 

For  new  shop-front  and  back  additions,  for  Messrs. 
Airey  & Pearson,  at  20,  Rye-lane,  Peckham.  Mr.  John 
Farrer,  architect.  No  quantities  supplied  : — 

Rosenberg £235  0 0 

Daws  154  0 0 

Smith 125  0 0 

For  house  at  Mavbury,  Woking.  Surrey,  for  Mr.  E. 
Prior.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  architect  : — 

Williams £2,500  0 0 

Shearburn  2,459  0 0 

Mattock,  Bros 2,193  0 0 

Shears 2,190  0 0 

Morris 2, 100  0 0 

Haynes  1,999  0 U 

Woitbnrn  1,9ho  10  0 

Brass  1,947  0 0 

For  tbe  erection  of  new  market-house  for  the  corp'ra- 
tion  of  Over  Darweo.  Contract  No.  3 : Superstructure. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove  : — 

Booth,  London  £11,906  0 0 

Hughes  & Stirling,  Bootle 13,390  0 0 

Clegg,  Aeoiington 13.260  0 O 

Abbott,  Blackburn  13,148  0 0 

Holt  & Co.,  Blackburn 13,085  0 0 

Bridge,  Burscough 12,996  0 0 

Hera,  Manchester 12,597  0 0 

Holdsworth,  Bradford  12,40)  0 0 

Arroitage  & Hodgson,  Leeds 11,900  0 0 

Lloyd  & Mil  ward,  Darwen 11,579  0 0 

Riley,  Fleetwood  11,407  0 0 

Orrell  & Sons,  Darwen  (accepted)  11,395  0 0 

Whittaker,  Blackburn 10,950  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  market-house  for  the  corpora- 
tion of  Over  Darwen.  Contract  No.  4:  Ironwork.  Mr. 
Charles  Boll,  architect  :— 

Allsup,  Pre9ton  £3,24-1  0 0 

Stevens,  Bros.,  London  3,117  0 u 

Woolstenholmes,  Rye,  & Co.,  Oldham  3,006  0 0 

Clayton,  Preston 2.875  0 O 

Haudyside  & Co.,  Derby  2,6*9  0 o 

Gilraour,  Glasgow  2,568  0 0 

Patent  Shaft  and  Axlo  Co.,  Wednes- 

bury 2,545  0 0 

Tilde9ley.  Wolvorhampton  2,393  0 0 

Drew  & Co..  London  2,395  0 O 

Thoruton,  Bradford 2,379  0 0 

The  Tank  and  Boiler  Co.,  Wolver- 
hampton  2,323  0 0 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  & Co., 

London  2,195  0 0 

Woodall,  Dudley  2,136  0 O 

Hill  Si  Smith,  Dudley  2,043  0 0 

Goddard  & Massey,  Nottingham*  ...  2,022  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  new  bakehouse,  flour-store,  and  other  works.  Well- 
street,  Bedford,  fur  Mr.  G.  Hopper.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer, 
architect : — 

Monro £235  0 0 

Laughton  ••  230  12  6 

Liiley  297  O O 

Corby  & Son 205  0 0 

Potter 198  0 0 

Harrison  (accepted)  184  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  the  new  Leadenhall  Market,  for  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  William  Reddall  & Son 
and  It.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 


Martin,  Wells,  & Co. 

Crocket 

Garlick 

Shurmur  

Webster  

Bhaw 

Condor  

Garrnd  

Bull  & Sons  

Mowlem  & Co 

Drake  

Banes  & Co 

Trollope  & Son  

Perry  & Co 

Holland  & Hannon 

Morter  

Vernon  & Ewens  

Devlin  

Nightingale  (accepted).. 


£59,236  0 
67,200  0 
,.  63/00  0 
..  65,930  0 
. 65.0C0  0 
. 63,600  0 
51, 211  0 
62,033  0 
. 61,637  0 
,.  60,950  0 
. 60,650  0 
49,995  0 
. 49,977  0 
,.  49,776  0 
. 49.731  0 
,.  49,493  0 
. 48.249  0 
49.148  0 
47.518  0 


For  sundry  works  at  offices,  City  of  London  Union, 
Bartholomew-close 

Ayres  £690  0 0 ! 

I.. irke  & Son 663  0 0 

Healing  615  0 0 

Blaines  & Son  611  0 0 

Bhorey  610  0 0 

Thomas  610  0 0 

Howard  6S7  0 0 

\Veoke8  & Son 679  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 675  0 0 

Jones  667  16  0 

Pitman  & Son  655  o 9 

Phillips  & Son 653  0 O 

Condor  651  0 0 

Shurmur 619  0 0 

Sawyer  

Coombe 

Johnson  A Co 

Bali  & Wickes 

Mars  land  

Patten 

Lamb  

Benson  

Barber  

Derby 

Taylor  & Son  

Bobb  

Wadsworth  

Bulford  

F.  G.  & R.  Vigor 

Prescott 

Spencer  A Co 

Grirr.shuw  

Fernley  

Lewis  

Cocks  

Powell  & Co 

Pitman  & M'Carthy  


629  0 0 
625  17  6 
622  15  8 


For  new  school-buildings  for  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  (exclusive  of  fittings).  Mr.  C.  W.  Reeves,  archi- 
tect 

WagstafTA  Son...... £3,157  0 0 

Wall 3,150  0 0 

Hobson  3,037  0 0 

Macey  & Son 2,919  0 0 

Howard  & Darrell  2,947  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co.  (accepted)  2,919  0 0 


For  tho  restoration  of  St.  Nicolas  Church,  Abingdon. 

Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  architect 

Groves  £2,566  0 0 

Kingerlee  2,284  13  0 

Allen  2,236  0 0 

8olby  2,163  0 0 

Clandgo  2,145  0 0 

Jones  1,898  0 0 

Wheeler 1,857  2 6 

Williams  (accepted)  1,856  0 0 

King 1,792 

Holland  


1,731 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Brighton  New  Club 
King's-road,  Brighton,  Sussex.  Mr.  Thomas  Lainson 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  A Hugman  .— 

Nurcombe  £6,011  16  6 

Kirk  & Randall 6.835  0 0 

Jones  5,660  0 0 

Barnes  6,640  0 0 

Lockyer  5,630  0 0 

Cheeseman  & Co 6,560  0 0 


For  new  Board  Schools,  Tottonhar 
Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  :■ 

Field  

Child 

Pocock  

('ass  & Co 

Humphreys 

Sawyer  

Knapp  

Doveley 

Colls  & Sons 

Huot 

Bell  

Staines  & Son 

Linsell  

Mattock 

Julian  & Co 

Brown  

Ashby,  Bros 

Nichols  & Co 

Linfield 

Wall  

Taylor  & Co 

Ireson  

Garrard 

Beale 


. Messrs.  Ellis  A 

,£10,967  0 0 
10,940  0 0 
, 9,998  0 0 

9,890  0 0 
9.817  0 0 
9,822  0 0 
9,715  0 0 
9.689  0 0 
9.372  0 0 
9,323  0 0 
9,285  0 0 
9,284  0 0 


8,950  0 0 
8,814  0 0 
8 719  0 0 
8,611  0 0 
8,50  J 0 0 
8,253  0 0 
7,995  0 0 
7,683  0 0 
7,431  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a drill-hall  and  other  works,  on  the 
site  of  the  late  East  London  Theatre,  Whitechapel-road, 
for  Mr.  Morris  Abrahams.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  archi- 
tect .- — 

Head  & Son £3,21 4 0 0 

Little  2,791  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 2,683  0 0 

Hearlo&Son 2,630  0 0 

Morter 2,453  0 0 

Bentley  2,182  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  offices,  Ac  , at  35  and  36,  Lime-street, 
London,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Powell,  Mr.  Edward  Sharman, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Carter  A Son,  Lime-street £5,010  0 0 

Underwood,  Wellingborough  4,885  0 0 

Williams  A Son,  Islington  4,416  0 0 

Greenwood,  Tooley-street  4,300  0 0 

Roberts,  Islington  (accepted) 4,139  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dispute  between  Architect  and  Bui!dcr.—H  the  cato  be  precisely 
as  stated,  responsibility  would  not  attach  to  the  builder.  A builder 
who  carries  out  instructions  given  by  specidcatien  and  drawings, 
under  the  eye  ot  the  architect,  and  who,  moreover,  expressed  his 
dlBseut  from  the  course  ordered,  would  certainly  not  be  held  liable 
tor  the  consequences  of  that  coarse.  As  to  the  second  question,  we 
may  discuss  it  on  some  fnture  occasion. 

Centrolinead  (information  on  this  subject  will  bs  found  In  Mr. 
W.  F.  Stanley's  Descriptive  Treatise  on  Mathematical  Drawing 
Instruments,  p.  171,  except  that  linos  are  drawn  by  the  side  of  the 
drawing  at  nght  aDgles  to  the  horizontal  lines  on  which  tho  studs  are 
placed  at  equal  distances  apart.  By  flxlng  the  arms  with  the  rule  on 
the  horizontal  line,  of  course  they  will  exactly  connect  with  this.  To 
make  them  correspond  with  otbor  lines  to  the  same  vanish  Id  g point 
may  be  soon  attained  by  making  the  arms  of  more  or  less  acute 
angles,  always  settiug  them  on  the  horizontal  line.  It  takes  a prac- 
tical draughtsman  about  a minute  or  so  to  do  it)  — J.  M S.  (very  few 
modern  examples.  Look  to  drawings  of  some  of  the  Moorish  remains. 
See  court  of  the  Alhambra  at  the  Crystal  Palace).— Constant  Reader 
(should  look  to  the  published  account  of  the  memorial).— Juvenis  (we 
cannot  decfde  bets,  though  they  do  relate  to  s!zs3  or  buildings).— 
R.  & R.  (not  in  our  journal), — W.  8.  E.  (we  do  not  remember  it  suffi- 
ciently).—Civis.— Competitor.— Mr.  P.— C.  E.  D.— S.  & B.—  H.  & O.— 
G.  W.  D.— H.  J.  N.— J.  J.  & Son.— S.  F,  C.— F.  D.  L.-O.  3.— Constant 
Reader.— W.  8.— J.  U.— J.  D.— J.  8.— C.  B.— F.  E.  J — M.  P.— E.  I — 

F-  & H.— H.  L.— R.  G.  M.— W.  W.  & Sons.— W.  H.  H — P J W 

J-  F--J-  T-C.  8.  W.  & E.-H.  W.-J.  T.  B.-G.  V.-O.-W.  6.  B - 
M.  Bros— F.  M. 

AU statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
pubUcation*119  ““  *ddre“  ol  1118  sunderi  necessarily  for 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  aivine 
addressee.  8 * 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  conrse  with  the  authors. 

Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebeo  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground,  Combe  Dowd, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [[Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Hminster,  Somerset. [Advt. 

Bath  Stone. 

WINSLET  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  A 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  SeysBel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  rail  way  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk. rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions,  and  Publio  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Dooks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

Helliwell’s  Patent  New  System  of  Im- 
perishable Glazing  without  Putty,  suitable 
for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  kinds  of 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  All  wood- 
work is  covered,  and  no  outside  painting  is 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimonial  to 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  better  Tes- 
ti  monial  you  can  require  from  me  than  the  fact  that 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed  other 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is  nothing 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,  Harrold 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire, and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


V 
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pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'“'LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN”  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Builders.  t /-\xTTv/"\TkT  n ts 

Illustrated  List  two  stamps.  LlU JN  JJ  UiN  , b.K. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  DEFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 


WHY  BIJEN  GAS?  CHAPPUIS  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Rucking 
p“^*ce’ 1,11  H-M-  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
n is  useum  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Office! 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work 
shops.  30,000  m use  m London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 


N.B,  For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped'Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 
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Architects  and  Sanitation.  j 

HARGES  have  been 
made  against  the 
architectural  profes- 
sion at  the  Sanitary 
Congress  in  Exeter, 
as  well  as  elsewhere 
previously,  which  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  profession  will 
do  well  to  consider  seriously. 
It  has  been  asserted,  and  the 
assertion  has  been  accompanied 
by  circumstantial  statements, 
that  certain  buildings  erected 
in  quite  recent  years  are  no 
better  off  in  sanitary  provision  than  those  of 
what  may  be  called  the  pre-sanitation  period  : 
that  buildings  of  a class  which  ought  to  have 
presented  specially  healthful  conditions, — hos- 
pitals or  convalescent  institutions,  public  offices, 
and  other  large  establishments  of  that  descrip- 
tion, built  under  the  superintendence  of  archi- 
tects of  standing, — have  been  found  so  deficient 
in  the  requisite  provision  for,  amongst  other 
things,  efficient  drainage,  that  they  have  had  to 
be  closed,  and  the  drainage  system  recon- 
structed within  a very  short  period  from  the 
time  of  their  being  built,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  institutions  for  fostering  and 
spreading  disease  rather  than  contending 
against  it.  We  have  not  the  names  of  the 
architects  given,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if 
we’  had  them,  we  might  find  they  were  not 
among  those  who  are  recognised  as  leading 
members  of  the  profession ; though  we  must 
Mot  feel  too  sure  even  of  this.  When  we  hear, 
as  we  have  done,  of  an  eminent  " art-architect  ” 
declining  to  visit  the  site  of  an  intended  house 
before  planning  it,  as  it  was  a matter  of  no 
oonsequence,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  believe  any 
statements  of  the  kind  we  have  alluded  to  on  the 
ground  of  inherent  improbability.  It  appears,  at 
any  rate,  that  there  were  recognised  architects 
employed  in  the  cases  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Burdett  in  his  communication,  and  that  in  two 
of  these  cases,  at  all  events,  the  architect 
had  unlimited  funds  at  his  disposal,  and 
was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased.  Yet  we  are  told 
(and  Mr.  Burdett,  a member  of  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  truth  of  the  statements)  of  drain -pipes 
beneath  the  building,  soil-pipes  inside,  baths, 
lavatories,  and  sinks  opening  directly  into 
the  sewer,  many  of  them  uutrapped ; and 
no  plans  of  the  drainage  existing.  Drains 
laid  with  irregular  falls,  and  in  some  cases 
falling  the  wrong  way,  formed  other  items  in 
the  indictment.  This  latter  defect  (one  of  very 
frequent  occurrence)  is,  however,  not  one  of 
those  which  in  general  oan  be  rightly  charged 
apon  the  architect.  He,  almost  as  a matter  of 
xiurse,  will  direct  that  the  drains  be  laid  with  a 
‘ proper  ” fall,  if  not  a specific  minimum  fall ; 
but  for  the  observance  of  such  directions  he  is 
aecessarily  at  the  mercy  of  workmen  and  clerks 
if  works.  An  architect  cannot  examine  and 


test  the  levels  of  all  drains  in  a large  building 
as  they  are  laid ; and  if  clerks  of  works  are 
negligent,  or  if  workmen  will  do  things  clumsily 
or  dishonestly,  the  fault  is  with  them,  and  not 
with  the  architect,  who  is  entitled  to  expect  at 
least  a decent  amount  of  common  honesty  and 
comprehension  of  their  business  on  the  part  of 
the  contractor’s  foremen  and  labourers,  and 
proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  of 
works  to  ensure  that  his  orders  are  properly 
carried  out. 

In  such  matters  as  the  latter,  therefore,  the 
architect  may  be,  and  often  is,  unfairly  blamed 
for  what  is  due  in  reali'y  to  bad  or  dishonest 
workmanship.  But  in  regard  to  other  charges 
brought  in  Mr.  Burdett’s  paper,  those  which 
involve  the  employment  of  a right  or  wrong 
system  in  the  contrivance  of  drainage,  the 
architect  is  unquestionably  the  responsible 
person,  and  we  fear  he  is  in  many  oases  very 
responsible  indeed  for  a great  deal  which  he 


is  a proportion  at  least  of  the  architects  who 
are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  sanitation, 
give  it  every  attention,  and  are  the  inventors 
of  arrangements  bearing  upon  it.  But  they 
are  always  forgotten  or  ignored  when  the  subject 
comes  up,  and  the  whole  profession  are  attacked 
as  if  they  were  all  alike  indifferent  to  the 
subject. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  case,  and  it  is  only 
our  duty  to  our  natural  clients,  the  architects, 
to  say  so  plainly.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  be  equally  wanting  in  duty  to  them  and 
the  public  if  we  did  not  also  saj  that  there  is 
obviously  among  a proportion  of  the  profession 
a lamentable  and  almost  culpable  indifference 
in  regard  to  this  important  branch  of  practical 
architecture.  The  reason  for  this  is,  to  a great 
extent,  to  be  found  in  the  tarn  for  the  pic- 
turesque in  architecture  which  has  been 
developed  in  so  marked  a manner  of  late 
years.  There  has  been  a enrions  series  of 


ought  to  have  prevented.  We  may  say  that  we  do  ohanges  in  the  way  in  which  the  practical  and 


not  very  much  doubt  the  general  correctness  of  the 
facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burdett  in  regard  to  the 
three  specimens  of  building  which  he  mentioned. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  more  thoroughly  in 
the  interests  of  truth  to  have  specified  the  build- 
ings by  name,  so  that  charges  might  have  been 
met  or  answered  where  there  was  good  ground 
for  answering  ; but  this  might  have  made  the 
reader  of  the  paper  answerable  for  libel  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  A man  making  statements  in 
regard  to  a case  which  is  not  named  or  defined 
is  under  great  temptation  to  “ put  it  strong,” 
and  to  make  charges  in  a sweeping  manner 
which  may  in  reality  be  only  true  partially 
and  in  detail ; and  we  must  allow  for  this  in 
regard  to  the  remarks  we  are  now  comment- 
ing on. 

Statements  such  as  those  made  were,  of  course, 
followed  by  a general  abuse  of  architects,  an 
amusement  which  sanitary  reformers,  editors, 
and  leader-writers  never  want  much  encourage- 
ment to  enter  upon.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
caution  indignant  sanitarians  and  their  audiences, 
however,  against  supposing  that  all  architects 
are  ignorant  or  careless  about  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, because  very  bad  charges  have  been 
preferred  against  “ some  person  or  persons  un- 
known” in  the  profession.  In  reply  to  the 
general  persuasion  that  seemed  to  be  adopted 
by  the  members  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  that 
the  architects  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  bad 
drainage  and  ventilation,  or  are  at  best  indiffe- 
rent about  it,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
a large  proportion  of  the  sanitary  reforms  of 
the  day  were  originally  inaugurated  in  the  pages 
of  this  journal,  conducted  by  an  architect,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  urged  by  us  over  and 
over  again,  through  long  years,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  before  any  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
them.  And  if  those  newly-enlightened  enthu- 
siasts among  the  press  and  the  public  who 
think  they  are  empowered  to  leotnre  the  whole 


the  picturesque  have  been  regarded  by  architects 
at  different  periods.  During  the  time  when 
what  we  now  call  picturesque  architecture  was 
being  produced, — when  castles  and  monasteries 
were  built, — the  picturesque  was  probably 
hardly  in  the  thought  of  the  designer,  in  the 
case  of  castles  more  particularly ; the  building 
was  simply  the  best  that  could  be  done,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  were  probably  also 
the  best  that  could  be  provided  with  the  slight 
knowledge  and  rude  means  which  the  period 
allowed.  There  is  evidence  that,  in  conventual 
buildings,  great  regard  was  paid  to  sanitary 
arrangements  as  far  as  the  removal  of  refuse  is 
concerned  (though  personal  cleanliness  may 
have  been  little  regarded),  and  the  very 
absence  of  our  contrivances  of  traps  and  pipes 
obviated  also  some  of  the  dangers  against  which 
we  have  to  guard.  In  the  flat  period  of  archi- 
tecture which  followed  the  fall  of  Medico  val  art, 
the  picturesque,  conscious  or  unconscious,  for  a 
while  disappeared ; but  there  was,  daring  this 
period,  more  sound  and  honest  building,  on  the 
whole,  than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  sanitary 
side  of  the  question  seems  to  have  been  properly 
taken  into  acconnt  still,  so  far  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  period  extended.  In  the  present  gene- 
ration we  find  a conscious  effort  at  picturesque 
architecture,  combined  with  a frequent  indiffer- 
ence as  to  sanitary  provisions,  at  a time  when 
far  more  knowledge  and  experience,  and  far 
better  machinery,  are  available  for  sanitation 
than  at  any  time  previously. 

The  root  of  this  indifference  to  so  important 
a part  of  the  architect’s  work  is  to  be  traced,  we 
really  believe,  in  a great  measure  to  the  taste 
for  “ picturesque”  and  imitative  architec- 
ture which  has  possessed  so  large  a portion  of 
the  profession,  and  whioh  is  much  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  portion  of  the  public  who 
profess  to  have  a taste.  With  those  so  influence^ 
architecture,  instead  of  being  the  study  how  to 
architectural  profession  on  their  duties,  were  to  j build  best  for  practical  needs  and  for  appearance 
be  a little  more  careful  about  facts  and  justice  oombined,  is  the  study  how  to  turn  to  account 
in  their  accusations,  they  would  find  .that  there  J a number  of  sketches  from  old  buildings,  and 
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how  to  realise  their  peculiar  effect  most  faith* 
fully.  Those  who  make  this  the  one  object  find 
a large  public  to  encourage  them  in  it,  a public 
which  is  very  indifferent  how  a house  is  planned, 
drained,  or  ventilated,  so  long  as  it  presents  tl  e 
peculiar  kind  of  picturesqueness  which  is  de- 
sired; and  a public  which  displays  this  taste  can 
hardly  complain  if  its  demand  is  supplied,  and 
must  at  least  share  some  part  of  the  blame 
with  the  architect,  though  it  is  true  that  the 
latter  ought  to  endeavour  to  educate  his  public 
rather  than  be  led  by  them ; but  that  is  easier 
said  than  done. 

In  short,  the  want  of  attention  to  sanitary 
conditions  on  the  part  of  some  architects  is 
simply  one  of  the  many  ill  results  of  looking  at 
and  practising  architecture  from  a radically 
wrong  point  of  view,  from  the  sentimental  and 
not  from  the  practical  point.  If  the  young  archi- 
tects who  fill  Bketch-books  with  bits  of  picturesque 
building  for  “ home  consumption”  would,  before 
running  after  this  ornamental  part  of  the  profes- 
sion. however  commendable  in  its  turn,  fill  note- 
books with  practical  and  sanitary  observations ; 
if  they  went  abroad  to  see  where  to  get  hints 
for  improving  construction,  arrangement,  venti- 
lation, and  drainage,  instead  of  merely  to  obtain 
new  “ notions  ” in  the  picturesque  of  gables  and 
turrets,  there  would  be  some  chance  that  the 
former  would  receive  proper  attention  when  the 
results  of  study  came  to  be  put  into  practice. 
As  it  is,  the  study  is  merely  on  the  picturesque, 
and  when  facility  in  that  has  been  acquired, 
sanitary  matters  have  to  be  looked  to  as  a mere 
afterthought,  or  trusted  to  the  experience  of 
the  builder.  This  sounds  very  bad,  but  we 
repeat  that  the  public  who  demand  the  seem- 
ing rather  than  the  real  in  architecture,  and 
make  no  demand  for  sanitation,  cannot  reason- 
ably complain  if  they  get  what  they  demand. 
But  the  remedy  is  that  architecture  should  be 
regarded  as  it  always  was  in  the  best  timeB  of 
its  cultivation,  as  a matter  of  practical  building 
in  the  first  instance,  and  of  beautiful  expression 
in  the  second  instance  only.  The  idea  of  turn- 
ing over  sanitary  questions  to  engineers  or 
specialists,  and  leaving  the  architects  in  un 
disturbed  possession  of  the  picturesque,  which 
has  been  suggested,  is  the  very  worst  that  could 
be  entertained,  and  the  most  utterly  suicidal 
thing  which  the  architectural  profession  could 
do.  People  may  get  tired  of  the  picturesque, 
or  change  their  ideas  and  tastes  about  it ; but 
they  are  likely  to  become  increasingly  exacting 
about  sanitation,  sound  construction,  and 
economic  requirements ; and  these  are  con- 
siderations which  will  always  remain  the  same. 
Let  the  architects  be  content  to  relegate  the 
picturesque  to  its  proper  place,  and  direct  their 
minds  towards  attaining  well  - placed,  well- 
planned,  well-built,  well-drained,  and  well-ven- 
tilated buildings  in  the  first  instance,  as  the 
sine  qu&  non,  after  satisfying  which  they  will 
be  at  liberty  to  look  after  the  picturesque  with 
a clear  conscience.  Unless  they  restore  this 
true  balance  of  professional  work,  and  do  it 
speedily,  they  will  have  reason  to  repent  of 
their  shortcomings  ; for  the  public  are  gradually 
being  awakened  to  the  pressing  need  of  im- 
provement in  the  sanitary  construction  of 
buildings,  and  they  will  insist  on  having  it. 


A NEW  CHAPTER  IN  ART. 


A Big  Picture  in  Guildhall. — The  Lord 
Mayor  last  week  ordered  a painting,  100  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  deep,  containing  over  1,000  figures,  to 
be  hung  in  the  Guildhall.  It  was  painted  by  Sir 
R.  Kerr  Porter,  and  presented  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  1819.  Porter  was  born  in  1775,  and  in 
1790  obtained  admittance  as  a student  of  the 
Royal  Academy  through  Sir  Benjamin  West, 
then  president.  In  1792  the  boy  artist  received 
a commission  to  paint  “ Moses  ” and  “ Aaron  ” 
for  Shoreditch  Church.  In  1794  he  presented 
an  altar-piece  of  “ Christ  allaying  the  Storm  ” 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  Portsea,  and  in 
1798  he  gave  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
a picture  of  “ St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ness.” In  1S00  he  exhibited  an  immense  picture, 
120  ft.  long,  in  the  Lyceum  Great  Room,  repre- 
senting the  Storming  of  Seringapatam,  and  in 
the  same  place,  in  the  following  year,  another 
gigantic  battle-piece,  “ The  Siege  of  Acre.” 
These  were  followed  by  a third  colossal  work, 
“ Agincourt,”  which  he  presented  to  the  City  of 
London,  and  which  is  the  picture  now  disen- 
tombed. Some  years  ago  it  hung  in  the  Guild- 
hall, where  it  is  now  again  exhibited  in  three 
portions,  and  in  a somewhat  ragged  condition. 
A committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  as 
to  oleaning  and  restoring  it. 


The  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Henry  Layard 

Assyria  and  Babylonia  opened  up  a new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  art,  and  they  have 
since  been  supplemented  by  the  discoveries 
made  in  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  and  on  the  sites  of 
Troy  and  Mycenae.  These  discoveries  have 
shown  us  that  Greek  art,  long  believed  by  some 
to  be  like  its  great  patroness,  Minerva,  a full- 
born  product  of  the  land  of  Zeus,  was  but  the 
culmination  of  a long  series  of  art  developments 
extending  over  centuries  of  time.  Just  as  we 
see  in  geology  some  lofty  table-land  which 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  be  a huge  altar  of  nature’s 
God,  built  up  layer  by  layer  by  the  slow 
bricklaying  of  centuries,  so  the  art  which 
culminated  in  the  divine  sculptures  of  Phidias 
and  Polycletus  was  but  the  last  of  a stratified 
series  of  art  periods,  each  one  developed  from 
its  predecessor. 

The  more  we  regard  the  discoveries  of  the 

3t  few  years  in  almost  every  branch  of  re- 
search, either  of  the  historical  or  natural  sciences, 
the  more  we  see  the  extent  to  which  the  law  of 
development  and  evolution  is  applicable.  The 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  comparison,  and 
the  birth  of  the  comparative  sciences,  is  esta- 
blishing each  day  more  surely  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  which  govern  and  guide  the  growth  of 
art  and  religious  culture. 

Some  two  years  ago  # we  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  following  out  the  new  evidence  thuB 
afforded  to  us  of  the  westward  spread  of  art  and 
culture,  and  we  indicated  at  the  same  time  that 
there  were  other  than  Phoenician  channels 
which  conveyed  the  art,  mythology,  and  civilisa- 
tion, the  “ learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldees,” 
to  the  shores  of  the  .ZEgean  sea  and  to  the  early 
seats  of  Greek  civilisation. 

The  important  explorations  made  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  at  Hissarlik  and  Mycenm  have 
revealed  to  us  the  Bubstrata  of  pre-Hellenic, 
and  the  first  strata  of  Hellenic,  culture  which 
underlie  the  acropolis  of  Greek  art.  In  these 
treasures  of  early  Trojan  and  Greek  art  we  find 
forms  and  modes  of  decoration  similar  to  those 
current  in  Babylon,  and  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Chaldean  artists.  The  presence  in 
Greek  mythology  of  legends  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  which  are  manifestly  echoes  of  the 
mythology  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Baby- 
lonian prophets  again  is  a point  which  needs 
explanation.  Whence  comes  this  similarity  ? 
Was  there  any  historic  contact  ? Is  there  a 
chain  which  connects  Troy  and  Mycenaa  to 
distant  Babylon  ? 

The  ancient  historians  all  agree  in  stating 
that  long  before  Greek  influence  had  penetrated 
into  Asia  Minor  there  had  existed  a compara- 
tively high  degree  of  civilisation  among  the 
states  of  the  barbarians.  The  Teucrians, 
Mysians,  Dardanians,  the  allies  of  the  Trojanp, 
were  all  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  and  were  no 
mean  contrast  to  the  beleaguers  of  Troy.  The 
Lycians,  Carians,  and  the  tribes  of  Solymes  and 
the  Cilicians  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
mariners  of  Sidon,  and  thus  may  have  contracted 
many  germs  of  culture ; but  in  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Sangarius  and  the  Halys,  there  were  tribes  who 
had  developed  some  degree  of  civilisation,  and* 
attained  to  a fair  standard  of  culture,  as  shown 
by  their  monumental  remains.  These  were  the 
tribes  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Lydian  empire.  Whence  came 
the  civilisation  of  these  tribes,  and  what  part 
did  they  play  in  the  westward  spread  of 
culture  ? 

The  annals  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
which  have  been  recovered  from  the  graves  of 
buried  temples  and  palaces,  have  not  only 
restored  to  us  the  history  of  their  own  landB, 
they  have  also  thrown  much  light  on  the  history 
and  civilisation  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
with  whom  they  were  brought  in  contact.  These 
copious  annals  from  temple  and  palace  wall, 
from  lengthy  papyrus  rolls  and  polygonal 
cylinder,  are  moreover,  supplemented  and  illus- 
trated by  a vast  picture-gallery  of  painted  or 
sculptured  tableaux,  all  of  which  help  the  more 
to  bring  before  us  the  types  and  characters 
of  those  with  whom  the  great  kings  warred. 
The  long  and  accurately-compiled  lists  of  spoil 
and  tribute  which  defeated  barbarians  rendered 
to  the  conquering  king  furnish  us  with  important 
data  as  to  the  products,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, of  the  lands  of  the  defeated  ones. 

From  these  monuments  we  iearn  that  more 


than  eighteen  centurieB  before  the  Christian  era 
the  highlands  of  Syria,  the  fertile  districts  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Sadjur,  Ifrin,  and  the  Orontes, 
with  the  slopes  of  the  Amanus  and  Taurus 
mountains,  were  occupied  by  a powerful  con- 
federation of  tribes.  These  people,  known  to 
the  Egyptians  as  the  Kheta,  and  to  the  Assyrians 
as  the  Kattai,  are  the  Khittim,  or  Hittites  of 
the  Hebrew  writers.  They  were  a race  who 
had  been  almost  obliterated  from  the  roll  of 
history,  and  yet  we  find  them  a civilised  and 
highly-cultured  race,  and  no  mean  factor,  not 
only  in  the  politics  of  Western  Asia,  but  also  in 
the  spread  and  development  of  civilisation. 

The  earliest  record  of  these  people  is  in  the 
astronomical  and  omen  tablets  of  the  time  of 
Sargon  I.,  the  king  of  Agane,  a district  of  Baby- 
lonia. This  monarch  warred  in  Syria,  and  even 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  “ the  land  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun,”  by  which  wo  may 
recognise  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Scanty  as  are 
the  fragments  relating  to  the  history  of  this 
energetic  and  warlike  king,  we  shall  find  that  his 
reign  was  an  important  epoch  not  only  in  Baby- 
lonia, but  in  Western  Asiatic  history.  From  the 
Hebrew  book  of  Genesis  we  learn  that  at  the 
time  of  Abraham’s  settlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  Hittites  had  a settlement  at  Hebron, 
and  Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpellah 
from  Ephron  the  Hittite.  The  record  of  this  trans- 
action, as  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  chapter 
of  Genesis,  is  very  important,  as  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  contact  with  Babylon  had  left 
its  impression  in  the  adoption  of  the  commercial 
code  of  Babylon.  The  minute  specification  of 
the  land,  and  the  details  of  purchase,  read 
remarkably  like  the  text  of  a Babylonian  con- 
tract tablet.*  The  silver  tariff,  and  the  market- 
place being  the  gate  of  the  city,  all  seem  to 
indicate  that  Babylonian  commerce,  and  with  it 
the  laws  and  precedents  of  trade,  had  been 
brought  into  Syria,  and  were  familiar  not  only 
to  Abraham,  the  native  of  Ur,  but  also  to  Ephron  : 
the  Hittite.  The  chief  city  of  the  Hittites  was  ; 
the  city  of  Carchemisb,  called  by  the  Egyptians  i 
Qir-Qamash,  and  by  the  Assyrians  Kar-Gamisor 
Gargamis.  ThiB  city  was  situated  on  the  Upper  ' 
Euphrates,  about  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  tributary  Sadjur,  the  Sagur  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  on  the  west  bank.  The  importance  of 
the  Bite  was  first  recognised  by  Mr.  Skene,  the 
English  consul  at  Aleppo,  and  afterwards  by  1 
Mr.  George  Smith,  upon  whose  recommendation  i 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  commenced  a : 
series  of  explorations  of  the  site,  which  have 
brought  to  light  many  antiquities  of  the  Hittite 
founders.  The  modern  name  of  these  extensive 
ruins  is  Jerablus,  a name  which  is  manifestly  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek  name  of  the  city,  Hiera- 
polis,  “ the  sacred  city  ” of  Atargatis,  the 
Asiatic  goddess.  The  ruins  are  over  8,000  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  there  are  distinctly  to  be 
traced  the  walls,  gates,  and  citadel  or  acropolis, 
all  marked  by  lofty  ramparts  of  earth,  the  graves 
of  fallen  Carchemisb.  The  city  was  bounded  on 
two  sides,  the  north-east  and  south-east,  by 
the  broad  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
washed  the  quays,  now  some  distance  from 
the  water,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
alluvial.  The  city  was  protected  on  the  land 
side  by  lofty  walls  and  gateways  in  the  strong 
flanking  towers.  In  many  respects  the  site  1 
chosen  is  one  admirably  fitted  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a great  city  such  as  the  Hittite  i 
capital  was.  The  river  affords  a broad  highway,  , 
down  which  passed  the  rich  mineral  and  other 
products  from  theregions  of  the  upper  Euphrates. 
At  Carchemish  was  gathered  all  the  wealth  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Asia  Minor  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon  and  the 
cities  of  the  Chaldees.  Here  a mile  or  so  south 
of  the  city  is  the  ford  where  the  caravan  which 
passed  to  Nineveh  and  the  cities  of  the  Tigris 
crossed  the  stream,  and  from  its  position  we  can 
plainly  Bee  how  fitted  Carchemish  was  to  be  the 
emporium  of  Syria.  Not  only  from  the  above 
considerations  is  the  spot  fixed  on  suited  to  be 
the  seat  of  a great  city.  From  a military  and 
strategical  point  of  view,  few  sites  were  better 
fitted  to  be  the  capital  of  a nation.  Situated  as 
it  is  on  a promontory  jutting  out  into  the 
Euphrates,  from  its  lofty  Acropolis  which  towers 
a hundred  feet  above  the  water,  an  extensive  view 
is  obtained  of  the  course  of  the  river  and  of 
the  country  on  either  bank.  An  inspection 
of  the  ruins  at  once  shows  them  to  be  the  work 
of  a people  who  were  skilled  not  only  in  offen- 


1 See  vol.  xxxvi.,  p,  1161,  11  Syrian  Arehmology.” 


* There  are  contract  tablets  dated  in  the  reigns  of 
Eriaku  (Arioch)  and  Kudur  Lagamur  (Chedorlaomer)  m 
the  British  Museum, 
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i sive  but  also  in  defensive  warfare.  The  most 
j important  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  city 
is  the  mound-built  Acropolis,  which  is  on  the 
north-east  face  of  the  city.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  these  mound-built  citadels  forming  so  im- 
portant a feature  in  the  topography  of  the 
Hittite  cities,  as  we  have  long  been  familiar 
i with  them  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  where  in 
every  city  they  are  to  be  found  ; and  we  may 
suppose  that  in  both  systems  of  building  they 
had  a similar  origin.  In  Babylonia  we  know 
they  were  the  work  of  the  Akkadai  or  moun- 
taineers, who,  when  they  descended  to  the  plains 
of  Babylonia,  built  these  lofty  towers  in  remem- 
brance of  their  mountain  home,  and  there  are 
many  facts  whioh  lead  us  to  assign  a similar 
origin  to  the  towers  of  the  Hittites.  Excavations 
on  the  sites  of  most  ancient  cities,  such  as  Troy, 
Mycenee,  and  others,  have  shown  that,  as  in 
geology  so  in  archmology,  the  ddbris  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  deposited  in  regular  strata.  We 
referred  to  this  in  a former  article,  and  sug- 
gested that  when  explorations  should  be  made 
on  the  site  of  the  Hittite  capital  we  should  find 
ruins  of  many  occupants.  The  city,  whose  foun- 
dation was  probably  as  remote  as  that  of 
Nineveh,  has  had  for  its  occupants  and  possessors 
almost  every  one  of  the  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Egyptian  and  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  have  planted  their 
banners  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  each  has 
“thrown  down  and  dug  up”  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  his  predecessors.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  Burprising  that  we  find  the  ruins  of  a most 
chaotic  nature.  Standing  within  the  inclosure,  the 
ruins  can  be  described  by  no  other  term  than 
“ confusion  on  confusion  heaped.”  Here  an  open 
i excavation  reveals  to  us  the  relics  of  the  early 
Hittite  founders,  in  quaint  bas-reliefs  ; close 
adjacent  are  the  bases  of  Roman  and  Greek 
columns,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Arab 
town  cover  a portion  of  the  ruins.  Amid  such  a 
sea  of  ddbris  no  plan  can  be  traced  with  anv 
degree  of  certainty,  but,  nevertheless,  excava- 
tions have  shown  that  through  all  disturbances, 
relicsof  the  Hittites  have  been  preserved  to  tell 
of  those  who,  centuries  ago,  built  on  this  spot 
the  “ city  of  Kemosh.” 

To  pass  now  to  the  excavations  which  have 
been  made,  and  to  relics  of  the  past  which  have 
been  recovered.  The  chief  and  most  extensive 
exoavation  has  been  made  on  the  south-east 
face  of  the  great  mound,  a short  distance  from 
the  base,  and  within  the  enceinte  of  the  city. 
Here  the  workmen  have  laid  bare  a loDg  narrow 
corridor  resembling  those  in  the  palaces  at 
Nimrod  uncovered  by  Sir  HenTy  Layard.  The 
portion  uncovered  is  about  60  ft.  long,  and  from 
18  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  width.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a long  flight  of  steps  leading  down  from 
the  palace  mound  to  the  city.  The  west  wall 
can  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  plinth  which 
remains,  and  on  which  some  sculptures  are  still 
found  in  situ.  The  east  wall  has  been  destroyed, 
and  many  fragments  of  broken  and  crushed 
sculpture  are  found  on  that  side  of  the  excava- 
tion, but  the  line  of  the  wall  could  not  be  traced. 
Near  the  southern  extremity  of  this  corridor  a 
doorway  is  found  in  the  line  of  the  east  wall 
which  admits  into  a small  chamber  only  partly 
excavated,  in  which  is  a fine  sculpture  standing 
on  its  plinth.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
sculptures  found  in  these  excavations,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  one  word  about  the  material 
used.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  Hittite 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  are  cut  in  hard 
black  basalt,  which  has  been  brought  from  con- 
siderable  distances.  The  stones  bearing  the  so- 
called  Hamathite  characters,  found  at  Hamah, 
the  sculptures  at  Carchemish,  with  two  excep- 
tions, and  the  work  at  Tel  Arjad,  the  ancient 
Arpad,  as  well  as  the  Hittite  remains  at  Eyuk 
in  Galatia,  are  all  cut  in  this  hard  stone.  The 
cutting  is  of  a peculiar  character ; it  does  not 
present  an  appearance  of  tooling,  and  there  are 
but  few  marks  of  the  chisel ; the  stone  has  a 
peculiar  pulverised  appearance.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  inscriptions  which  are 
cut  in  relief.  As  there  are  now  examples  of 
this  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum,  it  may  be 
of  interest  if  they  were  examined  by  some 
expert,  as  they  certainly  exhibit  a surface- 
working  different  to  any  yet  seen.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  to  note  this  preference  for  the 
hardest  material  which  is  exhibited  by  the 
monument-makers  of  primitive  nations.  The 
Egyptians  present  us  with  the  Sphinx  carved 
out  of  solid  granite,  so  hard  that  the  best  English 
tools  turn  upon  it.  The  early  Babylonians  cut 
statues  in  black  basalt  and  black  granite  of  the 
hardest  possible  texture.  The  great  statue  of 


Gudea,  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  Babylon, 
whose  date  is  probably  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  reign  of  the  eleventh  Egyptian  dynaBty, 
is  carved  in  solid  basalt,  so  hard  that  after 
more  than  four  thousand  years  of  wear  hardly  a 
character  in  the  inscription  is  illegible.  Among 
the  sculptures  at  Carchemish  are  two  cut  in 
limestone,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
difference  in  date  of  any  great  importance 
between  the  art  periods  of  either  class  of  sculp- 
ture. 

The  first  sculpture  to  which  we  will  direct 
attention  is  a large  limestone  bas-relief,  mea- 
suring 9 ft.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  when  perfect,  but  now 
unfortunately  broken  in  half.  The  sculpture, 
when  perfect,  represented  two  figures, — deity, 
and  an  attendant  priestess  who  adores  or  wor- 
ships the  goddess.  We  see  here  a very  inte- 
resting tableau,  evidently  illustrative  of  the 
worship  of  the  great  goddess  of  Carchemish 
Dea  Syria, — Atargatis  or  the  Asiatic  goddess. 
This  is  evidently  the  Hittite  goddess  whose 
name  is  given  in  the  treaty  between  Rameses  II. 
and  the  Kheta  as  “ Astartha  of  the  Kheta.” 
The  figure  is  nude,  and  full  face  to  the  spec- 
tator. The  goddess  wears  the  Hittite  head- 
dress, which  consists  of  a lofty  conical  cap,  the 
apex  of  which  is  decorated  with  a horned 
crescent,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  solar  disc 
in  the  centre  of  the  crescent.  Erom  the  shoul- 
ders rise  a pair  of  wings.  The  hair  is  braided 
in  two  long  plaits,  and  falls  over  the  breasts 
and  shoulders.  The  arms  and  hands  are  well 
carved,  and  the  latter  support  the  breastB  of  the 
goddess,  which  are  represented  as  full.  The 
face  is  much  mutilated.  The  priestess  who 
ministers  to  the  goddess  is  represented  as  clad 
in  a long  kind  of  robe,  which  covers  the  head 
and  the  body,  being  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
girdle.  This  dress  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  costume  of  the  Syrian  or  Hittite 
women,  as  we  find  it  frequently  represented  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures.*  The  girdle  which 
circles  the  waist  is  the  most  curious  feature  in 
the  sculpture.  It  consists  of  two  cords,  or  a 
double  cord,  which  circles  the  waist,  and  is 
fastened  behind.  This  was  evidently  the 
sacred  cincture  or  girdle  of  the  priestesses 
who  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess. Both  the  priestess  and  goddess  wear 
long  locks  and  bracelets  on  the  arms.  The 
sculpture  now  recovered  explains  the  source 
whence  came  the  cult  of  the  Asiatic  goddess 
which  the  Greeks  found  established  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  which  they  identified  with  the 
worship  of  Artemis.  The  chief  centre  of  this 
worship  in  classic  times  was  Ephesus,  where 
the  Ephesian  Artemis,  Diana  of  the  Ephesians, 
had  her  temple.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
originally  the  cult  had  its  origin  in  Babylon,  in 
the  worship  of  Anat,  or  Anatis,  the  consort  of 
Anu,  the  Babylonian  Zeus.  In  her  temple  at 
Babylon  we  learn  from  both  Greekf  and  Hebrew  J 
writers  that  the  women  sat  in  the  courts  with 
cords  about  their  waists,  and  burning  bran,§ 
awaiting  release  by  sacred  prostitution  from 
their  vow  to  the  mother  goddess.  It  was  this 
distinctive  cord  which  we  see  worn  by  the 
priestess  of  tho  goddess  here  represented. 
Istar,  “ the  goddess,”  was  the  daughter  of 
Anat,  and  in  time  usurped  many  of  the  attri- 
butes of  her  Babylonian  mother.  Under  the 
Assyrians,  however,  the  worship  of  Istar  re- 
ceived a mythology  far  more  elaborate  than 
either  that  of  Istar  of  Babylon  or  Anat,  and 
many  of  the  stories  which  were  current  of  the 
Phoenician  Astarte  and  the  Cyprian  Venus  were 
of  Assyrian  origin,  and  essentially  related  to 
Istar  as  the  goddess  of  love  and  pleasure. 

Still,  however,  we  find  Istar  intimately  re- 
lates to  one  important  cycle  of  Babylonian 
legends,  namely,  the  stories  of  the  hero  Gisdu- 
bar,  of  Nimrod.  In  her  war  against  Gisdubar 
and  the  chieftains  of  Erech  we  have  a proof 
that  she  was  the  soldier  queen.  In  this  cha- 
racter she  appeared  to  Assurbanipal,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  the  sacred  bow  which  was  to 
lead  him  to  defeat  his  enemies.  Here  she 
resembles  very  closely  the  Amazon  queen, 
Omphale,  the  companion  of  Heracles.  We  now 
see,  by  this  brief  rdsumd  of  the  myths  of  Istar 
and  Anat,  the  importance  which  this  Hittite 
sculpture  receives,  because,  by  its  presence,  we 
may  consider  that,  as  the  worship  of  the  Baby- 
lonian goddess  came  to  Carchemish,  so  did 
many  of  the  myths  relating  to  her. 


* Botta,  pi.  92,  b. ; and  Bayard's  Mon.  Nin.,  series  1. 
t Herodotus.  % Baruch,  n.  vi.  -13. 

§ Theocritus  stales  that  burning  bran  was  one  of  the 
love  potents  of  the  Greek  women.  Horace  also  refers  to 
it  as  being  a charm  used  by  the  Roman  women. 


The  question  now  arises,  what  historic  con- 
nexion is  there  between  the  Hittites  and  tho 
tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  which  would  lead  us  to 
assign  to  them  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
of  the  Asiatic  goddess  into  Asia  Minor  ? 

In  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.,  the  Sesostiis 
of  the  Greek  writers,  a powerful  confederation 
of  Syrian  and  Western  Asiatic  tribes  opposed 
the  advance  of  the  hosts  of  Egypt  through  the 
gateway  of  North  Syria,  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  and  Litany.  From  the  Third  Saltier 
Papyrus,* * * §  we  gather  an  account  of  the  great 
battle  which  took  place  near  Kadesh,  and  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  allies.  The  papyrus 
also  gives  us  a full  catalogue  of  the  forces  of 
the  Hittites  and  the  allies.  We  have  “ the  chief 
of  the  Airatn,  the  chief  of  the  Masu,  the  chief  of 
the  Iruna,  the  chief  of  the  Leka,  the  chief  of 
tho  Tautani,  the  chief  of  the  Kaskash,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Kairkamash  and  the  Khirabu,  the 
allies  of  the  Kheta  all  banded  in  one,  2,500 
chariots  ” j and  from  other  fragments  we  learn 
that  there  were  the  tribes  of  Patasu,  Asi,  and 
the  land  of  Maten.f  The  researches  of  M. 
Lenormant  and  the  Vicomte  de  Rouge  have  done 
much  to  identify  the  people  who  thus  were  allied 
against  the  Egyptian  conqueror.  We  find  the 
Arvadites  (Airatu),  the  Mysians  (Masu),  the 
people  of  llion  (Iruna), | the  Lycians  (Leka), 
the  Dardani  (Tautani§),  the  people  of  Asos 
(Asi  || ),  and  Pedasos  (Patasu),  with  the  Matieni 
(Maten||).  These  are  the  tribes  which  we  see 
united  with  the  Kheta,  the  people  of  Car- 
chemish and  Helbon  (Khirabu).  This  identifi- 
cation would  seem  somewhat  uncertain  were  it 
not  substantiated  by  an  interesting  monumental 
discovery  that  proves  the  presence  of  the 
Hittites  in  Lydia,  near  Sardis.  During  a tour 
in  Asia  Minor  last  year,  Professor  Sayce  saw 
on  one  of  the  pseudo  Sesostris  which  are  carved 
on  the  rocks  in  the  woody  pass  of  Karabel,  on 
tho  road  between  Ephesus  and  Sardis,  an 
inscription  written  in  curious  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters. The  inscription  consists  of  seven 
characters,  and  of  these  seven  six  are  to  be 
found  on  the  monuments  from  Carchemish. 
There  are  two  of  these  figures,  but  on  only  one 
does  the  inscription  remain.  Herodotus  records 
these  statues,  but  the  good  and  credulous  old 
man  seems  to  have  coufased  his  notes  regarding 
them.  He  states  with  regard  to  the  statues 
that  he  was  unable  to  tell  who  had  erected 
them  until  he  came  to  Egypt,  then  all  was  made 
clear  to  him,  and  he  assigned  them  to  Sesostris. 
Oh,  strange  reversion  of  fact,  when  archtcology 
now  proves  them  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
opponents  of  the  mighty  Egyptian,  the  vile 
Kheta  or  Hittites.  A broken  bas-relief  of 
Hittite  soldiers  and  a figure  of  an  archer  in  the 
British  Museum,  all  from  Carchemish,  furnish 
every  detail  of  the  statues  at  Karabel.  The 
conical  or  Phrygian  head-dress,  the  turned-up 
shoes,  the  short  kirtle,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
bow,  are  all  found  in  Carchemish  sculptures. 
Thus  on  the  very  meeting  - ground  be- 
tween Greek  and  Asiatio  culture  we  find  a 
statue  of  these  Hittites,  whose  capital  was  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  worship  of  the  Asiatio 
goddess. 

From  the  classic  writers  we  know  that  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  was  represented  as  having 
many  breasts,  and  to  whioh  were  represented 
clinging  lions,  cows,  stags,  bees,  and  crabs.  This 
was  but  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  full-breasted 
“ mother  goddess  ” of  Babylon,  whose  statue  we 
find  at  Carchemish.  Many  statues  of  this  god- 
dess are  found  in  Babylon,  where  they  were 
deposited  as  ex  votos  in  the  temples  of  the 
goddess.  The  whole  cultus  of  the  worship  of 
the  “ Asiatic  goddess,”  or  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis,  exhibits  many  peculiar  features,  all 
indicative  of  its  non-Hellenic  origin,  but  none 
are  more  striking  than  the  strange  construction 
of  the  hierarchy  attached  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess. 

From  Pautania&lT  we  learn  that  the  chief 
priest  attached  to  the  temple  of  the  EpheBian 
goddess  had  the  title  of  Essen  (Ecrtxrjv)  “the 
king  bee,”  while  the  priestesses,  the  prototypes 
of  the  Amazons,  had  the  title  of  MtXicrtrai,  “ the 
bees.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  hierarchy  was  a sur- 

* Translated  by  Professor  Lushington  in  " Records  of 
tbe  Past,”  vol.  li.,  pp.  65—78,  and  Brugach,  Hist.  Egypt, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  53. 

t Tribes  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Halys. 

J The  pronunciation  of  ],  n,  and  r in  the  hieroglyphic 
syllabary  render  this  identitication  possible, — Iluna,  or 

§ Dardanai,  Hid. 

||  These  tribes  appear  in  the  annals  of  Thothmes  III,,— 
two  centuries  earlier. 

H Pausanias,  book  viii.,  xiii. 
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vival  from  pre-Hellenic  times,  and  we  see  that  it 
has  left  its  mark  on  the  art  of  Ephesus,  by  the 
bee,  as  the  sign  on  the  coins  of  that  city.* 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
origin  of  this  hierarchy  and  symbolism,  but, 
until  now,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
afforded.  The  discovery  of  Hittite  art  and  in- 
scriptions as  applicable  to  the  early  civilisation 
of  Asia  Minor  has  afforded  ns  a solution. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  prolific 
classes  of  Western  Asiatic  art  remains  are  the 
small  engraved  cylinder  signet  seals.f  From 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus  we 
have  obtained  examples  of  this  class  of  art-work- 
manship. Among  the  specimens  of  this  work  in 
the  British  Museum  are  some  of  Hittite  persons, 
probably  merchants  trading  in  the  marts  of 
Assyria.  In  the  possession  of  Signor  Tomas- 
sini,  at  Aleppo,  there  are  several  very  interest- 
ing specimens  of  this  class  of  gems,  and  as  these 
have  been  mostly  obtained  from  Arabs  and 
merchants  in  the  locality,  they  are  the  more  im- 
portant. 

The  gems  have  been  arranged  in  three  classes, 
Balylonian  and  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  or  com- 
posite. There  is  a class  of  these  gems  which 
exhibit  a curious  blending  of  the  styles  of  art  in 
vogue  in  both  Egypt  and  Assyria.  We  find  this 
incongruous  fusion  of  the  arts  of  two  or  more 
countries  chiefly  in  the  gems  of  Phoenician 
origin,  and  examples  of  these  are  found  in  most 
museums.  Some  very  curious  ones  were  dis- 
covered by  Gen.  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus.  In 
this  class  of  gems  the  skill  of  the  artist  would 
seem  to  have  been  employed  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  producing  as  strange  and  outrd  a 
mixture  as  possible.  In  one  case  a Babylonian 
cylinder  has  been  the  basis,  but  Egyptian 
griffins  and  figures  have  been  introduced  into 
the  scene,  and  by  a process  of  conventionalising 
a cuneiform  inscription  has  been  turned  into  an 
artistic  border.  In  another  example  an  Egyptian 
inscription  is  treated  in  a similar  manner.  It 
has  been  usual  to  class  all  these  complex  or 
mixed  style  seals  as  the  work  of  Phoenician 
artists,  as  we  know  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
producing  most  bizarre  fusions  of  styles  to 
suit  their  patrons,  as  shown  by  the  bronze 
bowls  from  Nineveh,  Cyprus,  and  Palestrina. 
But  some  of  the  gems  in  Sig.  Tomassini’s  col- 
lection exhibited  symbols  and  forms  not  hitherto 
met  with  in  their  class,  and  thus  furnished  us 
with  a new  division.  Several  of  the  seals  con- 
tained scenes  illustrative  of  the  adventures  of 
the  goddess  Istar,  the  type  of  the  Hittite 
Astartha.  In  one  we  see  the  goddess  nude, 
with  pendent  locks  and  hands  supporting  the 
breasts,  standing  on  the  back  of  a couchant 
bull.  She  is  placed  in  a species  of  shrine,  above 
whioh  is  the  winged  solar  disk  ; on  either  side 
stand  a priest  and  priestess  in  adoration.  The 
priestess  is  clad  the  same  as  the  figure  from 
Carchemish.  She  has  the  long  locks,  and  the 
sacred  girdle  showing  her  dedication  to  the 
worship  of  the  goddess.  The  figures  here  are 
almost  exactly  similar  to  those  met  with  at 
Carchemish.  We  now  pass  to  a second  gem  of 
Hittite  origin.  In  this  we  have  represented  the 
adoration  of  the  sacred  tree, — the  palm  in 
Babylonia,  the  pine  in  Assyria  and  Syria.  Here 
the  tree  is  represented  with  the  winged  solar 
disk  above  it,  and  a group  of  attendant  priests, 
priestesses,  and  worshippers  artund  it.  The 
priest  wears  the  lofty  head-dress  similar  to  that 
worn  by  the  goddess  at  Carchemish,  and  by  the 
Pseudo-Sesostris  at  Karabel.  He  has  turned 
up  shoes,  and  is  standing  on  the  back  of  a bee. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  forms  of 
worship  which  the  Asiatic  goddess  assumed  was 
that  of  Cybele,  whose  worship,  like  that  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis, was  of  pre-Hellenic  origin,  and 
whose  great  temple  was  at  Sardis.  As  the 
nature  goddess,  the  Asiatic  “ mother  goddesB  ” 
had  the  tree  for  her  symbol,  and  the  early 
statues  of  the  Ephesian  goddess  were  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  her  shrine  in  the  hollow  tree ; 
while  Atys,  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  Adonis, 
who  offended  Cybele,  was  changed  by  her 
into  a fir  - tree.  Again,  we  note  that  the 
early  statues,  or  symbols,  of  Ashtaroth,  the 
Sidonian  goddess,  were  pillars  of  wood  or 
trunks  of  trees.  We  therefore  find  here  in  the 
Hittite  country  a seal  representing  one  im- 
portant phase  of  the  worship  of  the  Asiatio 
goddess  as  current  at  Ephesus  under  the  form  of 
Artemis,  and  at  Sardis  as  Cybele,  while  the 


* Head's  Coins  of  Ephesus. 

t The  cylinder  seal  was  introduced  in  Egypt  about  (he 
time  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  was  probably  of  Asiatic 
origin. 


symbol  of  her  priesthood  is  that  of  the  Hittite 
priesthood.  The  discovery  of  these  art-remains 
opens  up  a new  chapter  in  the  art  of  pre- 
Hellenic  Asia  Minor,  and  throws  new  light  on 
the  discoveries  at  Troy  and  Mycenae. 

We  are  not  going  to  review  the  war  which 
has  raged  over  the  heads  of  Hera-Boopis  and 
Athene  Glaukopis,  but  there  are  some  points 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  former  on 
which  these  new-found  Hittite  antiquities  throw 
additional  light. 

We  have  Bhown  that  the  worship  of  the 
Asiatic  goddess  was  a compound  of  the  two 
systems  of  Anat  and  Istar,  whioh  had  been 
blended  by  the  Hittites  into  one,  and  those 
myths  relating  to  either  goddess  became  the 
property  of  the  Asiatic  goddess.  Hera,  the  wife 
of  Zeus,  corresponds  to  the  Babylonian  Anat. 
In  the  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giants, 
when  the  former  took  the  form  of  animals, 
Hera  took  the  form  of  a white  cow.* 

When  Istar  waged  her  war  against  Gisdubar, 
the  Babylonian  Hercules,  the  father  of  giants, 
Anu  and  Anat  created  for  her  a bull  which 
should  destroy  the  hero.f  In  the  gems,  both 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Hittite,  we  find 
Istar  represented  standing  on  the  back  of  the 
sacred  bull.  In  the  temple  of  the  Asiatio 
goddess  at  Eyuk,  in  Galatia, J the  bull  appears 
as  a symbol.  In  My  cense,  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Hera,  Dr.  Schliemann  has  found  a 
fine  work  of  art  in  the  head  of  a bull,§  and  also 
a number  of  statuettes  of  Hera,  with  full 
breasts  and  a polos  on  the  head.  May  not  this 
worship  have  had  its  origin  in  the  assignment 
of  the  bull  as  a symbol  of  Istar,  and  be  a 
survival  of  the  bull  created  for  her  by  her  mother 
Anat,  the  Babylonian  Hera  ? At  Ilion,  again, 
the  cow  or  bull- headed  emblems  of  the  Asiatic 
goddess  were  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann.  So  it 
may  be  that  the  Iruna,  or  Iluana,  allies  of  the 
Kbeta,  may  have  borrowed  the  symbol  from 
them.  Among  the  objects  of  tribute  received 
by  Thothmes  III.  from  the  Kheta  was  a “ Bilver 
vase  iu  the  shape  of  the  head  of  a bull.” 

The  stag,  the  emblem  of  Artemis,  and, 
possibly,  the  descendant  of  the  gazelle,  which 
attends  the  Babylonian  iBtar,  appears  on  the 
whorls  found  by  Dr  Schliemann  at  Troy,  as 
does  also  the  fir-branch  pattern  found  on  the 
robes  and  in  the  inscriptions  from  the  Hittite 
country  ; while  on  the  seal  found  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  at  Mycenae,  we  have  an  interesting  re- 
presentation of  a feature  in  the  cult  of  the 
Asiatio  goddess;  but  this  will  be  best  con- 
sidered when,  in  another  article,  we  deal  with 
the  questions  of  the  introduction  of  these  legends 
into  Asia  Minor. 

On  the  data  which  have  thus  been  gathered 
from  the  art-remains  furnished  us  by  explor- 
ations in  Carchemish  and  other  primitive  cities, 
we  may  conclude  that  certain  phases  of  Baby- 
lonian and  Asiatic  culture  were  communicated 
to  the  Greeks  by  other  channels  than  the 
Phoenician, — by  whom,  and  through  what  chan- 
nels we  hope  to  consider  in  our  next  article, 
which  will  form  the  continuation  of  this  new 
Chapter  in  Art. 


A PATRICIAN  VILLA. 

Perhaps  few  more  remarkable  instances  of 
the  successful  collaboration  of  the  architect,  the 
painter,  and  the  sculptor, — a custom  of  the  past 
too  much  neglected  in  the  present  day, — exist 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Villa  Barbaro  in 
Venetia  ; for  here  the  sister  arts  have  all  com- 
bined to  produce  that  general  effect  which  it 
should  be  the  endeavour  of  every  work  of  arc  to 
attain. 

The  Villa  Barbaro  is  a building  not  unfamiliar 
to  many  members  of  the  profession  : it  has  more 
than  once  been  cited  as  a specimen  of  the 
luxurious  life  led  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  Venetian  nobles ; not  a 11  villa  ” such 
as  seems  to  be  the  ideal  home  striven  at 
by  successive  generations  of  builders  for  the 
residence  of  equally  successive  and  successful 
generations  of  honest  bourgeois,  but  a villa  many 
of  whose  practical  features  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  adoption  at  a time  when  it  is 
evident  in  every  city  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  desire  to  live  out  of  town  is  largely  on 
the  increase. 

It  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Venice,  this 

* Ovid,  Metam.  v.  330. 

t In  the  sixth  legend  or  labour  of  the  hero  Gisdubar 
(W.  A.  I.  iv.,  pi.  481). 

t See  Perrot  and  Guillaume,  “Exploration  de  la 
Bithnye  et  dela  Galatie.” 

§ The  head  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  a bull,  not  a cow. 


villa  of  which  we  speak,  and  only  a comfortable 
drive  from  the  town  from  which  we  at  present 
write,  on  the  fine  old  high  road  which  runs  from 
here  to  Montebelluno,  and  so  into  the  Venetian 
mountains,  on  whose  southern  slopes  the  villa  is 
delightfully  situated. 

Nor  is  the  approach  less  enchanting  as  one 
reaches  the  skirt  of  the  plain  and  gradually 
ascends.  When  the  visitor  has  left  the  gently- 
rising  hill  of  the  dark  and  now  bare  Montello,  he 
spies  in  the  distance,  duly  pointed  out,  the  villa 
at  Maser.  It  is  a luscious  country  side,  for  here 
are  the  vineyards  that  produce  the  famous 
Rosolio,  which  the  last  generation  held  in  such 
esteem.  Soon  appears,  growing  more  and  more  i 
distinct,  the  villa  Giacomelii,  the  gardens,  Bur-  1 
rounded  by  their  low  walls,  adorned  with 
numerous  statues,  the  hill-side  covered  with  j 
trees  and  vines,  from  which  peep  out  here  and  | 
there  the  white  houses  of  the  peasants,  forming  4 
a landscape  so  varied  that  the  mind  and  eye 
alike  are  charmed  with  the  skilful  union  of  ] 
nature  and  of  art.  In  the  midBt  of  this  ideal  ] 
scene  one  is  carried  back  in  imagination  to  the  j 
period  when  Paul  Veronese,  Palladio,  and  the 
humbler,  though  no  less  gifted,  Vittoria,  aided 
by  Marc  Antonio  Barbaro,  were  completing 
their  united  work.  Andrea  Palladio  had  drawu 
out  the  plans,  had  guided  and  inspected  all  the  ! 
architectural  portion  of  the  work ; Alessandro  j 
Vittoria  had  wielded  his  skilful  chisel  among  j 
the  varied  ornaments;  and  Paul  Cagliari  had  V 
beautified  the  walls  with  his  master  hand. 

From  the  extraordinary  pleiad  of  artists  1 
which  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century  contained,  1 
Marc  Antonio  Barbaro  and  his  brother  Daniele,  I 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  — that  intensely 
Roman  colony  to  whose  past  grandeor  the  j 
modern  town,  or  rather  village,  offers  as  striking  i 
a contrast  as  perhaps  exists, — had  chosen  Paul 
Veronese,  Palladio,  and  Vittoria  to  build  and 
decorate  for  them  a villa  in  the  Venetian  hills, 
and  the  work  promised  additionally  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  taste  and  design,  for  both  the  j 
patriarch  and  his  brother  were  fervent  patrons 
of  the  arts  ; Daniele  had,  indeed,  translated  and 
commented  on  Vitruvius,  while  his  brother  Marc  1 
Antonio  possessed  no  mean  plastic  powers. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  erection  of  their 
villa  by  the  brothers  was  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  last  range  of  Venetian  hills,  the  very  | 
range  of  gently  undulating  eminences  on  which 
the  old  town  and  castle  of  Asolo  are  situated.*  j 
lb  was  a lovely  spot,  with  the  shallow  blue  Piave 
placidly  flowing  past  on  its  way  to  the  lagoons 
at  no  great  distance,  at  the  foot  of  the  then 
well-wooded  Montello,  and  slightly  raised  above 
the  dead  level  of  the  great  Trevisan  plain.  - 
Hera  more  than  once  the  patriarch  and  his 
brother  must  have  come  to  reconnoitre  the  f 
future  situation  of  their  pleasant  summer 
dwelling,  in  company  with  Palladio  and  Paul 
Veronese,  whose  handsome  dogs  gambolled 
round  him,  or  followed  the  exciting  scent  of 
some  frightened  hare,  disturbed  in  this  then 
almost  untouched  solitude. 

At  length,  after  all  due  consideration,  the 
site  was  settled,  for  no  hasty  affair  was  then  ; 
the  building  of  a house,  and  soon  Palladio  and 
his  band  of  men  were  hard  at  work.  Their  first 
care  completed, — the  cutting  in  the  hill-side  (on 
which  the  site  had  been  chosen)  of  a large  step, 
so  to  speak,  the  height  of  the  first  story, — the 
house  was  built  on  this  in  such  a manner  that 
both  Btories  had  one  side  at  least  on  a level  with 
the  ground,  the  first  on  the  front,  the  second  on 
the  rear. 

To  the  south,  the  sun  darting  his  genial  rays 
directly  on  the  facade,  the  warmth  and  light 
were  concentrated  in  the  autumn  days.  To  the 
north  the  shadow  of  the  house  was  thrown  upon 
the  hill-side,  protecting  it  from  the  Bun,  and  here 
in  the  midst  of  the  greenest  and  freshest  grass 
plays  the  sparkle  of  the  fountain,  refreshing 
the  whole  air  around.  In  this  ingenious  manner 
warmth  was  obtained  on  the  cold  days,  and  cool 
shade  for  the  hotter ; and  so  successfully  has 
this  intention  been  carried  out,  that  while 
before  the  house  rise,  in  summer,  in  all  the 
varied  and  delicate  shades  of  their  green,  the 
oleander,  the  olive,  and  the  aloe,  in  the  rear  of 
the  house  prosper  more  than  one  retiring  and 
shade-loving  plant,  and  thick  moss  brightens  the 
trunks  of  the  dark  green  pines,  wandering 
through  which,  by  the  paths  winding  amidst 
the  overarching  trees,  one  gradually  ascends  the 
mountain-slope,  at  whose  summit  lie  stretched 
before  one  the  superb  panorama  of  the  whole  of 
the  Venetian  hills  and  the  great  plain  far  below. 

* Seo  Builder , vol.  xxxvi,,  pp.  1166,  1269;  and  vol. 

xxxvii.,  p.  395. 
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Nature  and  art  thua  agreeably  called  upon  to 
help  each  other,  Palladio’s  next  duty  was  the 
disposition  of  the  interior  in  accordance  with 
the  varied  needs  of  villa  life,  the  apartments  for 
the  family,  for  the  guests,  for  study,  and  for 
general  gathering ; then  the  arrangements  for 
the  out-houses,  the  kitchen,  the  pantries,  the 
servants’  rooms,  the  cellars,  the  granaries,  the 
stables,  and  the  hay-loft.  Each  was  situated 
by  Palladio’s  care  with  due  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  all.  Pure  water  from  the  mountain 
springs  was  conducted  to  the  kitohen  for  domestic 
nse,  whence  it  was  led  partly  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  partly  to  the  well-stocked  fish-pond. 
The  principal  building  he  extended  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  so  as  to  obtain  a large  room  from 
which  the  whole  panorama  of  mountain  and 
plain  scenery  could  be  enjoyed.  Externally  an 
Ionic  character  was  given  to  this ; and  flanked 
with  two  galleries,  through  which  runs  a long 
file  of  rooms ; each  gallery  is  terminated  with  a 
pigeon-cote,  completing  the  design  and  harmo- 
nising with  the  whole,  the  charming  occupants 
enlivening  the  scene  by  fluttering  round  in  clouds 
or  grouping  cooing  together  on  the  cornices. 
Nor  is  the  interior  less  grandiose  than  the  ex- 
terior ; the  cruciform  sala  is  lighted  with  ample 
windows,  to  the  south  overlooking  the  wide  space 
of  the  plain,  on  the  north  looking  on  to  the  tower- 
ing mountains  ; and  a semicircle  in  the  midst  of 
which  rises  a Neptune’s  grotto  and  a fountain 
ornamented  with  various  figures  and  jets  d’eau, 
which  play  npon  th6  flowers  and  grass  around. 
At  the  same  time  as  the  villa,  was  erected  the 
temple  or  church  which  meets  the  eye  at  the 
entrance,  further  decorated  with  fountain  and 
statues,  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit 
modelled  and  chiselled  by  the  fantastic  hand  of 
Yittoria. 

Palladio’s  work  completed,  his  friend,  Paul 
I Veronese,  came  in  to  decorate  the  wall-spaces 
he  had  left  him  for  his  designs,  and  there  we 
may  imagine  the  figure  of  the  painter  of  the 
“ Marriage  of  Cana,”  on  the  simple  scaffolding, 
with  masterly  decision,  placing  on  the  walls 
those  superb  colours  which  infused  such 
life  into  the  inventions  of  his  genius.  The 
magnificence  of  the  Barbaro  family,  the  sump- 
tuousness of  their  dwelling,  the  criticisms  of 
Palladio,  Vittoria,  and  Marc  Antonio,  awoke  in 
him  all  his  best  powers,  and  his  facile  brush 
peopled  the  walls  of  the  villa  at  Maser  with 
all  the  mythical  personages  of  poetry,  with 
loves  and  nymphs,  and  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
flying  Cupids  perched  upon  the  cornices,  shower, 
ing  flowers  heaped  high  in  their  rosy  laps ; 
overlooked  by  graver  figures,  Nobility,  Power, 
Honour,  and  Magnificence,  emblematical  of  the 
family  of  the  Barbaro;  Flora,  Bacchus,  Ceres, 
and  Vertumna,  representative  of  the  products 
ofthesoil;  the  elements  personified;  and  the  rural 
arts,  alluding  to  the  joyouB  country  life. 

In  the  great  sala  are  eight  figures  in  various 
positions  ; these  Count  Algarotti  has  believed  to 
represent  the  Muses,  while  between  the 
columns  may  be  seen,  placed  there  as  if  by 
chance,  lances  and  numerous  other  arms.  From 
half.opened  doors  peep  at  one  persons  who 
seem  alive.  On  the  chimney-pieces,  huge  as 
furnaces,  are  heaped,  in  painting,  various  mytho- 
logical groups ; in  each  room  new  pictured 
marvels  strike  one,  of  that  luxuriant  taBte  which 
squandered  magnificence  on  everything  it 
touched  or  used  ; superb  stuffs,  scarlet  velvets, 
golden  cups,  chiselled  ewers,  vases  of  perfumes, 
pearls,  gems,  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves  adorn- 
ing the  hair,  the  bosom,  and  the  arms  of  his  lovely 
painted  dames,  resplendent  in  their  decorous 
nudity.  The  painter  loved  contrasts,  and  he 
employed  them  with  judicious  Bkill,  and  more 
than  once  by  the  Bide  of  muscular  heroes,  with 
their  rugged  features,  we  pee  placed  the  grace- 
ful form  of  some  pale  goddess.  But  it  was  to 
the  painting  of  the  Olympus  that  he  gave 
especial  care,  and  here  has  introduced,  with  all 
the  wealth  of  colour  of  which  he  was  so  pro- 
found a master,  the  most  familiar  of  the  numer- 
ous gods  and  goddesses. 

While  thus  the  architect,  the  decorator,  and 
the  sculptor  were  intent  on  their  several  portions 
of  the  work,  the  owner  of  the  house,  Marc  An- 
tonio Barbaro,  was  modelling  the  statues  which 
were  to  figure  in  the  fountain  of  Neptune  ; and 
when  the  evening  sun  set  under  the  dark-blue 
haze  of  the  horizon,  in  the  direction  of  Padua 
and  ViceDza,  the  workers  met  round  the  hos- 
pitable table  of  their  host,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  cultured  wit  flowed  under 
the  excitement  of  the  honest  wine  of  the  hills, 
and  more  than  one  sharp  Boccaccio-like  jest 
must  have  waked  the  laughter  of  the  group. 


Many  generations  have  passed  away  since 
those  friends  and  professors  met,  till  at  length 
the  gorgeous  Villa  Barbaro  fell  into  the  handB 
of  the  last  Doge  of  Venice,  the  unfortunate  if 
not  guilty  Ludovico  Manin.  Here  this  ruler  of 
the  already  defunct  republic  enjoyed  a few 
years  of  happiness ; but  after  his  death,  the 
villa  fell  into  hands,  alas ! unworthy  of  its 
possession.  The  abandoned  home  fell  to  pieces, 
the  fountains  played  no  more,  the  fire  in  the 
noble  hearths  died  out.  The  loves  and  nymphs 
and  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  vanished  under  a 
thick  veil  of  dust,  and  the  descendants  of 
Arachne,  and  Mahomet’s  kind  spider  friend, 
spun  their  magic  nets  across  and  over  the  beau- 
tiful cornices  and  statues;  the  squalor  of  neglect 
threw  its  curse  over  the  abandoned  house,  and 
as  the  twilight  descended,  the  bats  flitted 
capriciously  round  the  shades  of  Andrea,  Paul 
and  Alessandro,  with  their  patron  Maro  Antonio, 
still  sitting  round  the  silent  table. 

But  human  vicissitudes  are  obliged  to  follow 
the  stern  laws  of  nature,  and  after  the  long 
darkness  of  ignorance  broke  the  day-spring  of 
appreciation.  Signor  Giacomelli  purchased  the 
Villa  di  Maser,  and,  making  it  his  home,  restored 
to  his  country  and  the  world  a precious  jewel 
of  the  art  of  the  new  learning. 

A new  colony  of  artists  met  again  at  Maser ; 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  disappeared,  the  gods  of 
Olympus  shone  out  again  in  all  their  glory,  and 
in  every  part  the  villa  was  restored  to  its 
original  freshness.  Augelo  Giacomelli,  entrusted 
by  his  uncle  with  the  supervision  of  the  work, 
prevented  any  touch  of  Paul  Veronese’s  hand 
from  being  injured,  and  the  work  was  simply 
washed,  re-appearing  in  all  its  original  beauty, 
though  mellowed,  as  one  would  say  of  ordinary 
pictures,  but  of  frescoes,  chastened  by  the 
patina  of  time. 

Again  the  gardens  shone  with  flowers,  among 
which  played  the  old  fountains;  the  hills  were 
planted  with  new  vines,  and  the  orchard  re- 
sembled its  description  by  Palladio,  when  it 
was  “full  of  the  most  excellent  fruits  and  vari- 
ous shrubs.”  The  doves  returned  to  their  nests  ; 
again  the  welcome  flame  shot  up  in  the  old 
kitchen-fire  ; new  artists  sat  round  the  table  of 
the  new  proprietor  in  the  room  hallowed  by  the 
memories  of  their  more  famous  predecessors,  to 
whom  they  drank  more  than  one  toaBt,  render- 
ing homage  to  the  intelligent  generosity  of  those 
who  employ  nobly  their  wealth,  restoring  to 
works  of  genius  their  antique  splendour,  and 
thus  causing  tore-flourish  those  fine  arts  which 
act  so  potently  in  refining  the  manners  of  a 
nation,  and  in  making  life  agreeable. 

Treviso. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  AND 
WORKMEN’S  SAFETY. 

We  have  recently  been  silent  on  the  subject 
of  Employers’  Liability.  Our  silence  has  been 
due,  not  to  any  xindervaluing  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  question,  nor  yet  to  any  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  counsel  we  might  have  been  able 
to  offer,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  discussion  had 
passed  into  another  arena  than  that  of  litera- 
ture, and  that  one  in  which  other  considerations 
than  those  of  calm  reason  were  for  the  time  but 
too  likely  to  be  predominant. 

Now,  however,  that  the  strife  of  party  has, 
for  the  moment,  been  brought,  as  far  as  regards 
legislation  on  this  subject,  to  a close,  and  that  a 
new  departure  is  attempted  by  certain  self-styled 
ad  vocatesof  the  interests  of  labour, without  waiting 
to  test  the  outcome  of  the  change  really  effected 
in  the  law,  silence  is  no  longer  needful,  nor  we 
think,  altogether  becoming.  If  the  steady  and 
wide-spread  support  which  is  given  by  so  many 
members  of  the  industrial  classes  to  the 
Builder  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  us,  it 
imposes  on  us,  at  the  same  time,  the  weight  of 
a great  responsibility.  And  all  the  more  confident 
do  we  feel  that  the  disinterested,  and  we  trust 
consistent,  advice  of  an  old  friend  will  have 
more  permanent  weight  with  our  industrial 
brothers  than  that  of  any  violent  advocate  of 
extreme  and  one-sided  courses. 

The  point  now  before  us  is  the  attempt  made 
to  induce  the  working-men  so  to  deal  with  this 
new  position  as  to  make  it  only  a step  in  a course 
that  is  based  on  the  dangerous  fallacy  that  the 
interest  of  the  owner  of  live  labour  is  opposed  to 
that  of  the  owner  of  stored-up  labour ; or  that, 
in  any  trade,  the  interest  of  the  workman  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  employer,  or  should  be 
urged  without  any  regard  to  the  effect  it  may 
have  on  that  of  the  latter.  Any  counsel  or  any 
action  based  on  this  dangerous  fallacy  can  only, 


as  far  as  it  has  any  effect  at  all,  have  an  effect 
altogether  disastrous. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  so  widely  taken 
place  as  to  the  mode  of  adjusting  fairly  the  sub- 
ject of  the  liability  of  the  employer  in  case  of 
injury  to  his  servants,  it  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  been  brought  forward  with  proper 
clearness  that  two  totally  distinct  principles  are 
involved  in  the  question.  These  are,  that  of 
penal  infliction,  and  that  of  compensation  for 
injury.  Each  demands  attention  ; but  when  the 
two  are,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  jumbled 
together,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
accord  between  the  different  parties  concerned 
has  been  found  to  be  bo  difficult. 

We  are  not  of  opinion  that  penal  infliction  is 
altogther  an  evil.  On  the  contrary,  although 
the  cost. to  an  employer  of  any  serious  cata- 
strophe in  his  works  is  in  itself  a penalty  for 
want  of  care,  we  think  that  the  law  cannot  be 
altogether  indifferent  to  the  protection  of  human 
life  and  limb,  and  that  its  protection  should  be 
afforded  to  the  workman,  not  only  in  giving 
him  compensation  for  injury,  but  in  directly 
punishing  neglect.  In  the  same  way  should 
that  neglect  be  punished  if  it  be  that  of  the 
workman  himself.  Thus  in  any  case  of  the 
conduct  of  large  works  under  inadequate  pre- 
cautions, or  with  inadequate  machinery,  as  well 
as  in  any  case  of  disobedience  to  precautionary 
orders,  we  think  penalty  should  follow.  We 
would  punish  the  owner  of  a mine  who  used  a 
rope  when  it  was  no  longer  safe,  just  as  we 
would,  punish  a miner  who  unlocked  a safety- 
lamp  in  a fiery  mine.  And  we  should  rejoice  to 
see  an  efficient  penalty  inflicted  in  each  case,  or 
in  any  similar  case,  entirely  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  any  serious  mischief  did  or  did 
not  ensue  from  an  act  of  negligence  or  fool- 
hardihood.  And  thus  far,  we  think,  the  law 
should  be  penal. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  compensation 
that  Bhould  be  given  in  any  case  of  injury 
to  the  sufferers,  tbe  question  of  penalty  must  be 
laid  aside.  Not,  as  we  before  said,  absolutely  ; 
for  it  should  be  settled  on  its  own  merits.  But 
as  far  as  tbe  provision  of  the  compensation 
itself  goes,  the  only  question  is,  How  shall  it  be 
made  most  easy,  most  adequate,  most  certain, 
and  moBt  just  ? 

It  is  certain,  whatever  any  one  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  that  all  such  compensation  must 
ultimately  come  from  one  source, — the  profits 
of  the  trade.  From  no  other  quarter  is  a penny 
to  be  expected,  except  from  the  ever-flowing 
and  sometimes  much-abused  fountain  of  public 
obarity.  But  the  pension  of  the  wounded,  the 
widow,  or  the  orphan ; or  the  compensation, — 
whatever  be  its  form, — to  the  sufferer  by  an  ex- 
plosion, dr  collision,  or  any  other  casualty,  must 
come  out  of  the  profit  of  the  business  in  which 
the  sufferers  are  engaged. 

This  simple  fact  is  overlooked  by  those  who 
now  hastily  counsel  workmen  “ not  to  consent 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  liability.”  Such 
counsel  is  surely,  in  the  first  place,  premature. 
It  would  be  time  to  give  it,  if  any  proof  were 
at  hand  that  injustice  is  meditated.  Above  all, 
it  is  narrow  and  short-sighted,  because  it  looks 
at  only  one  portion  of  the  question.  It  is  based 
on  that  most  false  of  all  assumptions,  that  in 
any  particular  trade  a certain  quantity  of  work 
must  be  done,  and  that  the  workmen,  by  de- 
clining to  work  more  than  a certain  time  for  a 
certain  pay,  can  fix  the  price  of  their  work.  No 
view  can  be  more  Utopian,  more  idle,  or  more 
false.  Insurance,  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
workman  say,  will  be  a tax  upon  wages.  But 
the  rate  of  wages  will  not  depend  on  whether 
they  are  nominally  taxed  or  not.  Tbe  net  wage, 
— that  which  the  man  will  receive  clear  of  all 
deductions, — will  depend  on  two  things,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  on  these  alone.  These  are,  the 
profit  of  the  trade,  and  the  relation  between 
the  labour  offered  and  the  labour  supplied 
in  order  to  carry  it  out.  And  these  two  ele- 
ments must  be  regarded  together,  as  influencing 
one  another.  If  we  look  at  one  alone,  we  shall 
be  liable  to  err.  Thus  regarded,  it  is  certain, 
first,  that  any  compensation  to  the  workman 
must  come  out  of  the  profits  of  the  trade  ; and, 
secondly,  that  such  compensation  will  be  the 
fullest,  and  the  most  readily  obtained,  when  it 
is  charged  and  divided  in  the  most  regular  and 
provident  way  upon  those  profits. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  suggest  iu  what 
manner  this  should  be  done.  It  is  possible  that 
different  expedients  may  best  Buit  different 
occupations.  But  it  is  to  the  solution  of  this 
important  question  that  the  best  efforts  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  different  departments  of  our 
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productive  industry  should  now  be  directed.  In 
these  efforts  we  should  like  to  see  the  workman 
take  an  intelligent  part.  His  hasty  counsellors 
urge  him  either  to  take  no  part  at  all,  or  to 
take  an  unintelligent  part.  “ Don’t  put  a finger 
to  the  wheel,”  they  say ; “ throw  the  whole 
onus  on  the  masters.  They  are  now  liable ; 
don’t  remove  the  liability  from  their  shoulders.” 
Can  anything  be  more  foolish  ? Can  anything 
more  surely  tend  to  the  ruin  of  a trade  than  the 
effort  to  throw  as  much  stress  as  possible  on  one 
portion, — and  only  one  portion, — of  the  ma- 
chinery ? Is  there  any  difference  in  the  solemn 
folly  of  the  man  who  says,  “Make  capital  bear 
all  the  risk,”  and  that  of  the  other  who  says, 
“ Let  the  labourers  look  out  for  themselves  ? ” 
If  a trade  ha3  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  it  will 
only  be  continued  so  long  ao  it  makes  a certain 
profit.  No  one  manufactures  for  the  sake  of 
manufacturing  ; no  one, — for  long  together, — 
carries  on  a business  only  for  the  sake  of 
paying  so  much  wages.  The  moment  the  profit 
of  a trade  declines,  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch 
all  round.  Interest  on  the  capital  falls,  late  of 
wages  falls  ; expenses  contract  themselves  iu 
oue  way  or  another,  until  either  a living  profit  is 
made,  or  the  trade  is  given  up.  Out  of  this 
living  profit  casualties  have  to  be  paid  for. 
What  may  be  the  form  in  which  the  payment  is 
made  will  matter  little  to  the  amount  in  the 
long  run.  The  more  certain  be  the  mode 
adopted,  — the  less  room  for  dispute  or  for 
litigation, — the  better  for  the  workman  and  the 
better  for  all  parties. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an  exceptionally 
dangerous  business, — say,  a year  or  two  hence. 
Let  us  imagine  one  employer  who  sayB,  “ I pay 
such  and  such  wages,  and  in  any  case  of  acci- 
dent on  my  works  the  men  may  take  legal 
advice,  and  I shall  do  the  same.  I shall,  of 
course,  do  my  best  to  resist  any  claim  on  me,  and 
I give  you  fair  notice  to  that  effect.”  Another 
employer  says,  “ I pay  such  and  Buch  wages, 
out  of  which  so  and  so  is  put  by  for  an  insurance 
fund,  to  which  I contribute  so  much  myself,  and 
in  any  case  of  injury  compensation  will  be 
made  out  of  the  fund  at  rates  fixed  and  pub- 
lished.” Can  there  be  any  doubt  which  em- 
ployer would  have  the  pick  of  his  men  ? 
Whether  the  second  would  pay  nominally  higher 
or  lower  wages  than  the  first  would  depend 
more  on  the  anxiety  of  men  for  work  than 
on  anything  else.  The  workman  would  feel 
certain  in  the  one  case,  he  would  be  quite  at 
sea  in  the  other.  Bearing  in  mind  the  item  of 
lawyers’  bills,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
second  of  the  two  supposed  masters  would  be 
able  to  pay  higher  wages  than  the  first,  and 
that  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  find  men 
ready  to  come  to  him  at  lower  wages.  For  the 
Becond  business,  in  the  long  run,  would  pay  only 
the  ascertained  and  agreed  cost  of  casualties. 
The  first  would  have  to  pay,  more  or  less  ac- 
curately, for  the  cost  of  casualties ; it  would 
also  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  fighting  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  same ; and  it  would  be 
likely  to  have  more  casualties  for  which  to  pay 
in  consequence  of  the  less  harmonious  working 
of  all  the  members  of  the  establishment,  as  com- 
pared with  that  secured  in  the  other  case. 

We  say,  then,  to  the  working  men,  “Turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  those  who,  from  whatever  motives, 
advise  you  to  meet  the  new  law  as  to  employers’ 
liability  in  a narrow  and  antagonistic  spirit. 
See  what  is  proposed,  ponder  what  is  best, 
listen  to  the  promptings  of  your  own  good 
sense  and  good  feeling.  But  distrust  all  who 
would  hound  you  on  to  an  unreasoning  and 
improvident  hostility  to  whatever  may  be  pro- 
posed in  the  common  interests  of  your  trade.” 
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special  value  of  the  instruction  afforded  has 
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employers,  and  educationists.  The  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  Technical  Edu- 
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OLD  LESSONS  REVIEWED  AND  NEW 
LESSONS  CONSIDERED* 

Sanitary  science  may  be  said  to  be  both  old 
and  young.  It  is  so  old  that  we  kaow  nothing 
of  its  commencement,  simply  because  we  know 
nothing  definite  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 
The  cave  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  art;  but  at 
how  distant  a period  they  lived,  or  in  what  other 
respects  they  were  skilled,  we  have  little  means 
of  knowing ; of  this,  however,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, that  they  would  suffer  from  disease,  and 
would  use  medicines  and  enchantments  in  some 
form  to  relieve  their  suffering.!  At  whatever 
period  of  this  earth’s  history  intelligent  man 
appeared,  diseases  would  afflict  him;  and  when 
remedial  measures  were  invented  and  applied, 
then  sanitary  science  commenced. 

There  are  problems  in  natural  hiotory  which 
can  only  be  speculative ; as,  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  matter ; the  origin  of  life ; the 
origin  of  disease.  Toe  human  intellect  is 
powerless  to  fathom  these  profound  mysteries, 
and  if  revelation  is  rejected,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  a bl  ink  impenetrable  darkness. 
There  is  minuteness  below  the  search  of  the 
best  microscope,  and  a range  in  magnitude  very 
far  beyond  the  combining  power  of  the  best  tele- 
scope. One  law  alone  is  clear  and  certain,  namely, 
the  universal  law  of  motion,  which  is  change — 
combination  and  disintegration  these  never 
cease.  That  we  call  life  or  death  pervades  the 
universe;  and  the  life  of  a system — sun  and 
planets  — though  extended  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  years,  is,  in  the  roll  of  eternity,  no 
more  than  the  life  of  an  emmet,  which  is  born 
and  dies  in  a summer’s  day.  As  old  systems 
perish,  new  systems  replace  them,  to  rnu  their 
appointed  course  from  birth  to  maturity,  and 
from  maturity  to  decay.  I have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  attempt  to  summarise  ancient 
and  modern  theories  as  to  ultimate  atoms,  if,  or, 
if  not,  6uch  exist;  as,  also,  if  or  not,  each  atom 
is  sensuous,  and  that,  as  a consequence,  all 
bodies  have  developments  of  seusuousness  in  a 
degree  — the  combination  of  atoms  iu  man 
developing  sensuousness  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
matter  combined  in  living  forms  other  than 
animal  life  develops  properties  very  like  con- 
sciousness, as  plants  shrink  from  poisons,  and, 
with  apparent  avidity,  seek  wholesome  food,  in 
this  respect  showing  an  intelligence  superior  to 
many  forms  of  animal  life.  I,  individually, 
should  like  to  believe  that  plants  can  think. 

But  to  the  purport  of  this  paper, — “ Old 
Lessons  in  Sanitary  Science  Revived,  and  New 
Lessons  Considered.”  The  most  reliable  start- 
ing point  I will  take  may  be  found  in 
Leviticus  xiv.,  beginning  at  the  thirty-third 
verse,  where  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  described 
afflicting  the  house.  Without  extracting  the 
whole,  the  sanitary  engineer  will  recognise  “ the 
walls  with  hollow  strakes,  greenish  or  reddish, 
which,  in  sight,  are  lower  than  the  wall.”  Here 
is  vividly  described  a tainted  subsoil,  wet  and 
rotten  with  saturated  filth.  The  modern  remedy 
would  be,  entire  removal  of  the  tainted  subsoil, 
to  be  replaced  by  lime  concrete,  removal  of  the 
tainted  walls,  underpinning  with  new  material, 
and  the  introduction  of  a damp-proof  course. 
Leprosy  (or  the  equivalent  of  leprosy)  affects 
houses  at  this  day  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in- 
habited by  man,  from  European  palaces  to  the 
hut  of  the  Esquimaux. J In  this  malarrange- 
ment  the  savage  fares  better  than  the  civilised 
man,  as  nomad  tribes  can  leave  a tainted  site, 
whilst  dwellers  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
remain  fixed  on  sites  filth-tainted  to  supersatu- 
ration. Seeds  of  disease  ripen  in  the  polluted 
huts  and  houses  of  India,  China,  and  Europe,  and 
the  North  American  cities  have  not  escaped  this 
general  contamination.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  already  polluted  the  sites  of  their 
cities  to  a dangerous  extent,  so  that  the  mortality 
returns  are  no  better  than  those  of  the  old 
country. 

In  England  we  have  apparently  banished 
plague,  which,  however,  prevails  in  the  East, — 
Russia,  Egypt,  and  the  cities  of  Asia;  but 
England  has  ripened  the  “germs”  of  cholera 
very  recently,  and  typhus,  typhoid,  and  other 
forms  of  fever  commonly  prevail.  That  these 


* From  a paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  read  at 
the  Exeter  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

+ There  are  dwellers  in  caves  at  this  day  in  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as,  also,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,— probably  as  many  as  ever  in  any  ago  occupied 
such  places  for  residence. 

t Ic  m?y  n,ot  ho  strictly  proper  to  use  the  word 
leprosy  as  being  common  to  houses;  tho  meaning  is, 
that  houses  are  filth-tainted  to  an  extent  which  causes 
rottenness  capable  of  producing  disease. 
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diseases  can  be  prevented  our  model  prisons 
bear  witness,  and  modern  sanitary  works  have 
also  materially  improved  entire  town  commu- 
nities. I hare  used  the  word  “ germ  ” as  ap- 
plicable to  disease,  without  in  the  least  beiog 
enabled  to  explain  satisfactorily  what  is  meant 
by  it.  That  types  of  disease  can  be  introduced 
and  spread  will  be  readily  admitted;  but  that 
the  origin,  in  each  case,  is  a germ  is  not  so  easy 
of  proof.  It  has  been  suggested  that  cholera 
must  be  conveyed  to  the  human  system  in  water; 
as,  also,  that  tainted  water  and  tainted  milk 
produce  typhus  and  scarlet  fevers ; and  some 
say  that  fluids  are  necessary  to  the  introduction 
of  those  forms  of  disease  into  the  human  sjstem, 
periods  of  time  being  fixed  for  incubation.  There 
are,  however,  some  facts  against  this  theory 
being  received  in  its  entirety  ; as,  for  instance, 
troops  and  travellers  on  the  march  into  a virgin 
country  previously  unoccupied  by  man,  develop 
these  forms  of  disease  much  beyond  the  assigned 
period  of  incubation,  and  which,  under  the  sur- 
rounding conditions,  cannot  be  due  to  man- 
tainted  earth,  air,  or  water ; so  that  the  germ 
theory  fails,  unless  we  can  imagine  that  germs 
of  every  form  of  disease  which  can  afflict  men 
or  animals  are  as  eternal  as  matter,  and  are 
dormant  in  matter  until  conditions  for  develop- 
ment are  brought  about.  According  to  this 
idea,  soil,  water,  and  air,  and  every  human  body, 
must  contain  germs  of  every  disease,  bub  dor. 
mant,  until  brought  into  contact  with  conditions 
favourable  for  development. 

The  cleanest-looking  places  are  not  necessarily 
the  safest.  A clean  looking  country  house  or 
village,  surrounded  by  pure  air  free  from  coal 
smoku,  may  have  hidden  dangers  worse  than 
any  in  a town.  Visible  dirt  is  not  always  the 
most  dangerous,  as  the  rain  washes  it,  the 
wiud  blows  over  it,  and  the  sun  dries  it.  The 
presence  of  rats,  either  in  country  or  ic  town, 
is  a certain  indication  of  danger,  as  rats  live  on 
garbage.  They  are  usually  diseased,  and  can 
convey  the  seeds  of  disease.  It  is  not  possible 
to  predict,  in  all  cases,  as  to  what  shall  cause 
disease  in  excess  in  any  given  locality,  as  filth 
under  peculiar  and  unknown  modifications,  or 
plus  an  unknown  factor,  may  be  sufficient  to 
cause  typhoid,  without  the  so-called  specific 
germ  from  a previous  case.  A telluric  influence 
or  an  atmospheric  influence,  which  we  can 
neither  control  nor  analyse,  in  combination  with 
great  elemental  disturbances,  may  produce 
disease  in  excess 

Past  history  has,  for  the  most  part,  consisted 
of  details  of  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  kiDgs, 
of  their  wars  and  conquests,  with  a very  slight 
glimpse  of  the  state  of  the  people.  In  the 
future,  true  history  will  note  and  record  the 
condition  and  doings  of  the  people,  as  constitut- 
ing the  power  of  the  state ; but  at  present  the 
world  is  very  far  from  this  condition.  When  in 
this  age  of  general  improvement  in  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  we  find  Europe  in  arms 
to  a greater  extent  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  the  people  under  a load  of  expenditure  the 
heaviest  in  the  world’s  history,  thoughtful  men 
must  pause,  wonder,  and  look  for  some  practic- 
able solution.  The  taxes  now  being  levied  and 
expended  on  soldiers,  armaments,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  would  more  than  serve  to  abolish 
every  city  slum  and  wretched  town  tenement, 
admit  of  the  re-arrangement  of  every  city  sewer, 
and  pave  every  street,  drain  every  house,  pro- 
vide a full  supply  of  pure  water  at  high  pressure 
and  constant  service,  and  pay  for  daily  scaveng- 
ing. When  history  can  detail  these  things  as 
accomplished  facts,  it  will  be  worth  reading. 
Sanitary  science  is  new,  but  it  is  not,  as  yet, 
popular.  To  remove  filth,  to  promote  health, 
and  to  prolong  life,  gain  little  of  a statesman’s 
notice  in  the  battle  of  politics  ; the  work  has, 
however,  commenced,  and  is  being  taken  up, 
both  at  home  and  in  our  dependencies.  The 
Americans  are  also  becoming  earnest  sani- 
tarians. 

There  are  poverty,  vice,  and  crime  in  Great 
Britain  which,  when  contemplated  in  detail,  are 
quite  appalling ; and  these  are  the  outcome  of 
defective  statesmanship, — and  this  after  years 
of  political  freedom  and  so-called  enlightened 
government.  We  sanitarians,  however,  hold 
that  statesmanship  which  leaves  the  largest 
numerical  mass  of  the  population  in  hopeless 
misery  must  be  defective.  This  condition  of 
society  is  not  a sound  one ; and,  consequently, 
is  not  a safe  one.  To  see  the  results  of  despotism 
and  neglect  in  their  most  aggravated  forms,  we 
must,  however,  cast  our  mental  vision  over  the 
empires  of  China  and  Russia,  where  millions  of 
men  know  nothing  of  political  and  civil  freedom, 
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the  results  being  civil  commotions,  rebellions 
and  civil  slaughter,  wholesale  arrests,  wholesale 
condemnations,  wholesale  transportations,  and 
wholesale  decapitations,  which  effect  nothing 
worth  the  trouble.  Because  the  wretched  people 
have  no  cessation  to  their  persecution,  they  exist 
in  misery,  and  have  no  hope. 

True  sanitary  science  recognises  the  unit, 
man, — looks  at  the  individual,  the  single  family, 
the  single  house,  the  village,  the  town,  and  the 
city,  as  these  constitute  nations,  and  as  are  the 
individuals,  so  must  bo  family,  town,  and  nation. 
If,  therefore,  there  is  ignorance,  wretchedness, 
and  vice  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
the  leaven  pervades  the  entire  nation. 

These  questions  may  be  termed  political,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  sanitarians  have  nothing  to 
do  with  politics.  Our  reply,  if  questioned  as  to 
this,  must  be  that  to  govern  men  is  the  prime 
duty  of  a statesman.  But  what  are  the  defini- 
tions of  the  word  “ govern  ” ? To  a despot  there 
is  only  one  definition,  and  that  is,  repression ; 
which  implies  every  form  of  cruelty  which  man 
ever  devised  and  practised.  To  a British  states- 
man I hope  it  means  to  care  for  the  whole 
people,  to  educate  and  protect  them  in  all 
honest  dealings,  to  repeal  all  laws  which  tend  to 
the  commission  of  crime,  to  abolish  class  legisla- 
tion, and  to  know  nothing  of  party  if  it  leads  to 
faction. 

The  domestic  side  of  sanitary  science  deals 
with  home  comforts,  and  the  unit  in  this  case  is 
the  house,  then  the  village  and  the  town. 

[ Houses  must  be  planned,  constructed,  and 
regulated  to  afford  means  of  health  and 
morality  to  the  occupants.  Villages  and  towns 
must  be  so  arranged,  built,  sewered,  paved,  and 
scavenged,  as  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  soil 
below  and  the  air  above  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants.  To  secure  such  ends  there  must  be 
sewers,  drains,  pavements,  scavenging,  and  a 
wat-r  supply.  Sewering  is  ancient  beyond 
written  records  ; sewering  scientifically  is,  how- 
ever, modern,  very  modern,  as  some  of  those 
who  presided  at  the  birth  of  the  modern  system 
of  town  sewering  are  happily  now  living.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  though  not  a civil  engineer, 
has,  through  the  aid  of  engineers,  done  more  to 
found  and  promote  the  true  principles  of  town 
sewering  than  any  other  single  individual  in 
this  generation. 

There  were  sewers  and  drains  in  the  cities  of 
Asia  which  are  now  heaps  of  rains.  As  in  these 
days,  so  then,  whore  large  areas  wore  covered 
with  buildings,  and  men  were  aggregated,  there 
would  be  sewage;  and  this  would  be  removed 
by  open  channels  and  covered  conduits,  neces- 
sity having  been  the  mother  of  invention.  These 
ancient  cities  were,  however,  not  wholly  sewered, 
but  only  partially.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  posi- 
tive on  this  point,  namely,  that  sewers  and 
drains  were  not  general,  as  there  are  no  remains 
beneath  great  areas  covered  by  the  common 
people,  and  the  ruins  of  which  would  have  been 
found  if  sewer  and  drain-pipes  had  ever  been 
laid. 

Rome  sewered  and  drained  her  cities,  public 
buildings,  baths,  and  palaces  from  a very  early 
period  of  her  history,  and  the  ruins  are  there  to 
this  day.  Pliny  describes  sewers  in  some  of  his 
letters  to  the  Emperor  Trajan.  There  were  not 
only  sewers,  but  there  was  also  river  pollution. 
The  great  cloaca  sewer  of  Rome  emptied  Bewage 
into  the  Tiber ; and  Pliny  directs  the  attention 
of  the  emperor  to  a case  in  a provincial  city, 
where  certain  banished  men  resided,  apparently 
living  in  ease  and  idleness.  There  were  sewers 
in  the  district,  and  a polluted  stream  flowed 
through  it,  which  had  become  a great  nuisance, 
and  was  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants. 
Pliny,  in  this  case,  suggests  that  the  idle,  easy- 
living,  banished  men  should  be  more  fittingly 
punished  by  being  made  to  cleanse  the  foul 
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sewers,  and  for  the  future  prevent  river  pollm 
tion.  Trajan  at  once  consents  to  so  reasonable 
a proposition.  These  letters  by  Pliny  are  most 
interesting  in  showing  how  aotively  he  per- 
formed his  duties,  and  how  minutely  informed 
he  kept  the  great  Emperor. 

At  Sinope,  on  the  Black  Sea,  money  had  been 
advanced  to  the  municipality  for  a theatre.  A 
bad  site  was,  however,  chosen, — a swamp, — and 
the  building  became  a ruin  before  completion, 
and  the  money  was  wasted.  Subsequently,  a 
memorial  was  sent  to  Rome  petitioning  for 
money  to  construct  waterworks.  Pliny,  in  this 
case,  cautions  the  emperor,  and  advises  that,  if 
the  request  is  entertained  favourably,  an  engi- 
neer be  sent  with  the  money,  that  the  local 
authorities  may  not  job  it  away,  as  in  the  case 
af  the  ruined  theatre.  I suppose  the  emperor 


ruins  of  the  service  reservoirs,  which,  but  for 
man’s  destruction,  would  have  been  as  entire  as 
on  the  day  of  their  completion,  the  walls  now 
remaining  being  sound  and  massive  as  when 
first  constructed. 

The  making  of  earthenware  vessels  by  means 
of  the  potters’  wheel  is  of  very  ancient  date ; 
and  the  work  of  the  potter  has,  amidst  all  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  been  the  most  enduring. 
The  vast  collection  of  bricks,  tiles,  tablets,  pipes, 
and  vases  placed  in  European  museums  testify 
to  this  fact.  At  some  early  period  earthenware 
pipes  were  thrown  on  the  potter’s  wheel,  having 
sockets  for  jointing  similar  to  those  now  made 
in  England.  I saw  samples  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
1855,  evidently  new.  They  were  about  13  in. 
in  length,  and  5 in.  internal  diameter,  having  a 
socket  of  about  1£  in.  in  depth.  They  were 
being  laid  at  Kulali,  situate  on  the  Bosphorus, 
to  form  a conduit  to  bring  water  to  the  barrack 
hospital.  The  natives  were  at  work  laying  the 
pipes  on  a contour  line,  a considerable  length  of 
trench  being  open.  I did  not  at  first  see  any 
arrangements  for  ventilation  and  wash-outs,  and 
was  questioning  the  engineer  officer  upon  these 
points,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  making  a rough  diagram,  scratch- 
ing on  the  ground  with  a stick  to  illustrate  my 
questions.  The  engineer  officer  could  give  no 
information  ; but  one  of  the  native  workmen, 
who  had  been  listening  to  and  watching  us, 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and,  with  a spark- 
ling  countenance,  said  “ bono-bono,”  immediately 
taking  me  along  the  line  of  aqueduct,  and  pointed 
out  the  structural  means  I inquired  about,  both 
for  ventilation  and  for  wash-out. 

Aqueduct  making  is  a very  old  Eastern  prac- 
tice, aqueducts,  fountains,  and  wells  being 
common  all  over  the  inhabited  parts  of  Asia. 
Water,  as  one  of  the  elements  necessary  to  life, 
was,  in  a warm  climate,  sought  for  and  stored 
carefully.  A very  meagre  history  of  springs 
and  wells  would  form  a large  book,  and  might 
be  as  interesting  as  the  most  vivid  romance. 
There  are  holy  wells  throughout  Asia,  and  there 
are  also  holy  wells  and  fairy  wells  in  Europe, 
novelists  having  with  great  effect  availed  them- 
selves of  these  superstitions,  and  woven  them 
into  their  descriptions  of  supernatural  pheno- 
mena. There  is,  in  fact,  an  enormous  amount 
of  superstition,  romance,  and  poetry  connected 
with  springs.  Magical  virtues  are  attributed  to 
many  waters,  a belief  in  which  leads  to  incal- 
culable injury. 

There  are  shrines  in  India  within  which  are 
reputedly  sacred  waters,  to  be  washed  with,  and 
to  be  drunk  by  the  pilgrims  to  secure  eternal 
salvation.  On  certain  days  in  the  year  thousands 
of  the  natives  assemble  and  encamp  round  these 
sacred  shrines.  The  approach  to  the  holy  water 
is  by  a flight  of  marble  steps,  down  which  per- 
spiring natives,  many  of  whom  are  crippled  and 
diseased,  throng  to  have  a cupful  of  the  fluid. 
The  practice  is  to  pour  a cupful  over  the  head 
of  each  native,  to  flow  back  to  the  tank,  and 
this  hundreds  of  times  repeated  during  the  day, 
so  that  it  ceases  to  be  water  and  becomes  a vile 
compound, — the  washings  from  the  bodies  and 
feet  of  natives,  and  this  horrible  decoction  the 
priests  in  attendance  administer  to  be  drunk  by 
the  poor  besotted  votaries.  Cholera  usually 
breaks  out  amongst  the  pilgrims  at  these 
gatherings,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
known  laws  of  sanitary  science  if  it  did  not  do  so. 

Recently  there  has  very  properly  been  a rage 
for  water  analyses,  many  thousands  having  been 
made  in  Great  Britain  and  in  British  India,  and 
very  startling  conditions  have  been  revealed. 
Water  which  has  been  considered  pure  by  the 
inhabitants  of  English  towns  has  been  found  to 
contain  a dangerous  proportion  of  polluting 
matter,  to  the  effects  of  which  they  appear  to 
be  stupidly  apathetic;  but  the  researches  in 
India  reveal  a state  of  things  almost  too  terrible 
to  contemplate.  The  natives  of  India  are  ex- 
pert diggers  of  wells  and  formers  of  tanks  tj 
supply  and  store  water  for  use  ; they  are  also 
careless  of  life,  committing  suicide  with  appa- 
rent avidity,  death  by  drowning  being  common. 

It  had  been  observed  that  at  certain  Indian 
stations  British  soldiers  were  liable  to  be  afflicted 
with  virulent  types  of  disease,  — as  cholera, 
fevers,  and,  at  Delhi,  carbuncles  and  sores,  the 
Delhi  sores  having  become  a recognised  affliction. 
Inspection  was  ordered,  when  it  was  found  that 
within  the  province  there  had  been  about  1,700 
carcasses  of  human  beings  removed  from  tanks 
and  wells,  the  water  from  which  had  been 
regularly  used  for  human  consumption.  Some 
of  the  worst  wells  were  ordered  to  be  cleansed, 


them.  The  tanks  in  use  are  open,  and  the  sur- 
rounding ground  slopes  towards  the  water; 
over  the  surface  human  excrement  is  spread, 
and  the  natives  both  wash  clothes  and  bathe  in 
the  water  they  use  for  cooking  and  drinking. 
High  caste  apparently  affords  no  protection,  but 
acts  in  a contrary  direction.  Calcutta  is  supplied 
with  filtered  water,  but  high-caste  natives 
decline  to  use  it.  A native  water-carrier  was 
observed  filling  his  skin  at  a stand-pipe  with 
filtered  water,  but  when  about  three-parts  filled, 
he  went  to  the  nearest  puddle,  and  with  his 
hands  proceeded  to  fill  hi3  vessel.  An  English- 
man, observing  him,  asked  what  he  was  doing, 
when  he  replied,  “ Making  Ganges  water  for 
master.”  * 

Some  medical  men  state  that  pure  water  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  health;  others  send 
their  patients  to  drink  the  most  abominable  com- 
pounds at  English  and  foreign  spas.  Pure  water 
is  a rarity  in  nature,  and  where  it  is  found  it 
must  be  protected  with  great  care,  as  it  is  a 
powerful  solvent  and  greedy  of  impurities.  The 
solvent  property  of  rain-water,  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  in  nature  to  pure  water,  is 
probably  amongst  all  the  elements  the  most 
powerful  agent  in  moulding  and  disintegrating 
the  solid  earth.  By  way  of  illustration,  the 
river  Thames  may  betaken.  The  water  of  this 
river  contains,  in  round  numbers,  about  one  ton 
of  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  each  million  of  gallonp, 
when  the  water  is  clear,  bright,  and  sparkingly 
trausparent.  The  daily  supply  puuiped  into 
London  is  now  about  135.000,000  of  gallons,  so 
that  135  tons  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  is  com- 
bined with  the  supply  of  each  day's  water,  or 
upwards  of  49,000  tuns  pj,r  annum.  The  average 
flow  of  water  down  the  Thames  may  be 
taken  as  1,000,000,090  gallons  per  day  ; so  that 
about  305,000  tous  fof  bicarbonate  of  lime  is 
washed  down  per  annum  from  the  Thames 
alone.  About  four-fifths  of  the  dry  land  of  the 
earth  contain  lime,  or  are  limestone,  upon  which 
this  dissolving  action  of  rain-water  is  unceasing ; 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  solid  earth  above  sea- 
level  may  be  silently  washed  and  wasted  down 
into  the  great  salt  ocean.  Soft  water  being  bo 
powerful  a solvent,  is  economical  for  washing, 
but  it  is  vapid  for  drinking,  and  it  is  liable  to 
produce  diarrbcea  when  peat-tainted.  It  has 
not  been  proven  that  hard  water  (hard  as 
Thames  water)  is  injurious  to  health : it  has, 
however,  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  a great 
protection  to  health  when  it  has  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  metals, — lead,  zinc,  and  some 
other  substances.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sani- 
tarian to  obtain  clean  water,  and  to  preserve  it 
fresh,  cool,  and  clean  ; but  pure  water, — in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  “ pure,” — I do  not  believe 
to  be  necessary  to  health, — as  spring,  stream, 
river,  and  well  waters  necessarily  contain  salts 
of  the  rocks  they  come  into  contact  with,  and 
these  are  the  waters  which  are  the  most  largely 
obtained  in  nature,  and  in  by  far  the  most  cases 
can  alone  be  obtained,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
accepted.  Contaminated  water  must  be  dan- 
gerous, and  should  always  be  avoided.  Con- 
tamination is  not,  however,  the  most  dangerous 
when  the  water  is  most  visibly  polluted.  The 
turbid  waters  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Ganges,  in  India,  are  taken  for  use  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  water.  These  mighty  rivers 
are,  however,  usually  turbid,  the  suspended  silt 
acting  as  a disinfectant. 

The  filthiest  and  most  dangerous  water  to 
drink  is  well-water,  human  excreta  tainted, 
which  water  may  be  clear  and  sparkling.  Sur- 
face-water flowing  down  brooks  and  rivers, 
though  visibly  polluted,  does  not  appear  to  be 
as  injurious  as  tainted  well-water,  earth  and 
air  being  purifiers  of  surface-water.  Water, 
when  inclosed  and  stagnant,  as  in  wells,  pipes, 
or  small  unventilated  tanks,  and  especially  when 
affected  by  liquid  or  gaseous  impurities,  becomes 
stinking  and  unwholesome.  In  water-works  the 
water  to  be  impounded  in  reservoirs  should  be 
gathered  from  the  cleanest  possible  sources,  and 
should  be  preserved  clean.  Sand-filters  should 
be  close  to  the  service-reBervoirs,  which  should 
be  covered  and  fully  ventilated.  The  supply 
from  the  reservoir  and  the  supply-mains  should 
be  direct,  and  the  mains  should  be  so  laid  and 
connected  as  to  produce  continuous  circulation, 
as  water  retained  a long  time  dormant  in  “dead- 
ends” rapidly  becomes  deteriorated.  The  best 
water-supply  will  be  one  which  secures  the 


* Great  improvements  have  been  made  at  stations 
throughout  British  Iudia  in  improving  and  in  guiding 
water-supply  sources,  both  taoks  aud  wells,  to  prevent 
pollution  ; these  improvement  works  are  now  going  on. 
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purest  source,  and  by  the  works  of  storage  and 
distribution  preserves  it  the  purest  up  to  its 
delivery  for  use. 

Bathing  and  washing  are  necessary  to  health, 
but  there  are  many  towns  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  without  adequate  means  for  bathing  and 
washing;  and,  as  a consequence,  the  people  do 
not  bathe  and  are  not  clean.  Baths  are  common 
in  better-class  houses,  though  by  no  means  as 
common  as  they  should  be.  The  “ tub”  is,  how- 
ever, used  as  a substitute.  The  poor  cannot 
provide  their  own  baths.  These  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  provided  for  them  by  the  municipal 
authorities  in  the  best  and  cheapest  form,  aud 
in  the  most  convenient  positions.  With  the 
baths  should  be  wash-honses,  where  water,  soap, 
and  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  clean  and 
rapid  washing,  drying,  mangling,  and  ironing 
should  be  made  available  at  the  least  prac- 
ticable cost,  and  if  sites  are  judioiously  selected, 
and  there  is  no  extravagance  in  the  construc- 
tion and  management,  there  need  be  no  loss. 
But  a small  rate  in  aid,  if  required,  will  be 
a saving  indirectly  in  promoting  cleanliness, 
sobriety,  and  improved  health. 

A writer  I have  before  quoted  remarks 
that  in  Japan  bath  - houses  exist  in  great 
numbers  in  the  towns,  where  warm  water  is 
provided  at  a small  cost.  These  baths  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  use  them 
in  great  numbers ; as  regularly  as  evening 
comes  crowds  of  Japanese  men  and  women  go 
to  bathe.  There  are  ranges  of  box-shelves 
where  the  clothes  are  placed,  whilst  the  indi- 
vidual steps  into  the  bath,  emerges  from  it,  well 
rubs  the  skin,  dresses,  and  departs  clean  in 
person.  In  Great  Britain,  at  this  day,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  poor  are  never  washed 
clean  from  their  birth  to  their  death,  unless 
they  go  to  prison  or  to  the  workhouse.  There 
is  no  bathing  accommodation  provided.  At  all 
schools  there  should  be  baths,  and  complete 
washing  should  be  a joart  of  education,  as  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  regular  personal  wash- 
ing in  youth  will  not  subsequently  abandon  it. 

Sanitary  science  has,  during  the  last  half 
century,  probably  made  most  progress  in 
England ; but  then  this  island  is  a very  Bmall 
spot  on  the  globe ; and  even  England, — free, 
rich,  compact,  and  educated  as  it  is, — only 
progresses  slowly.  It  may,  however,  be  inte- 
resting to  this  meeting  to  learn  that  there  is  an 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  Surveyors  to  the  number  of  205,  and  that 
197  towns  and  districts  are  represented  by  the 
members.  The  extent  of  work  executed  might 
be  indicated  by  the  make  of  earthenware  pipes 
and  other  sanitary  articles,  if  a reliable  return 
could  be  obtained.  The  Messrs.  Doulton  are 
making  about  1,300  miles  of  drain-pipes  per 
annum,  besides  many  thousand  soil-pans  ; and 
this  may  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
English  make  of  sanitary  articles.  There  is  not 
time  in  a public  address  to  deliver  a closely- 
reasoned  essay,  and  a popular  address  is  not,  I 
assume,  expected  to  be  other  than  discursive. 
The  following  remarks  may  interest  the  public, 
though  they  may  not  teach  much  to  the  educated 
engineer. 

Sewers  and  Drains. 

There  are  good  aud  bad  sewers  and  drains, 
and  the  public  should  know  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  is  so,  and  then  they  may  refrain  from 
condemning  sanitary  works  in  general.  Sewers 
and  drains  have  been  formed  which  are  so 
defective  as  to  be  a cause  of  serious  nuisance  : 
they  are  too  large,  have  wide  aud  flat  bot- 
toms, the  materials  are  bad,  and  the  con- 
struction worse.  It  is  possible  to  damage 
a town  by  defective  works,  and  so  bring 
discredit  on  sanitary  science.  I will  attempt  to 
describe  how  a town  ought  to  be  sewered,  and 
how  houses  ought  to  be  drained,  to  fully  answer 
the  purposes  intended.  Correct  plans  and 
sections  are  required  upon  which  to  lay  out  the 
system  of  sewers  and  drains  to  be  constructed  ; 
the  depths  of  the  cellars  Bhould  be  figured  on 
the  sites  of  houses;  the  relative  levels  of  the 
streets  may  be  indicated  by  contours,  and  on 
the  sections  the  strata  should  be  shown  by 
colours.  A careful  engineer  will  test  the  strata 
by  boring  and  trial  holes.  Full  details  how  to 
lay  out  sewers  in  right  lines,  both  on  plan  and 
in  gradient,  are  given  in  the  “Suggestions” 
published  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

An  engineer  should  settle  at  the  commence- 
ment what  duties  the  sewers  will  have  to  fulfil. 
If  the  town  has  manufactories  consuming  and 
polluting  much  water,  the  question  may  arise, 
if  or  not  this  polluted  water  is  to  be  removed 


by  the  town  sewers ; there  will  also,  in  some 
cases,  be  a question  of  injurious  fluids,  such  as 
tan-pit  refuse  and  pickle-waste  from  brass- 
founders,  lacquer  manufacturers,  and  tin-plate 
workers  ; there  are  also  dye  waters,  and  soap- 
waste  from  woollen  manufactories, — some  of 
these  fluids  can  be  treated  on  the  premises 
to  precipitate  the  solids  and  disinfect  and  clarify 
the  fluids,  and,  consequently,  where  there  is  no 
land  available  for  sewage  filtration,  the  manu- 
facturers may  reasonably  be  called  upon  to 
clarify  their  polluted  liquids, — and  not  pass 
them  in  their  crude  state  to  the  sewers.  There 
are  wet  and  dry  subsoils.  Sewage  will,  upon 
good  gradients,  flow  to  any  point  required  by 
gravity  ; in  other  oases  there  may  be  a flat  area 
with  a wet  subsoil,  and  a swamp  for  an  outlet, 
or  this  may  be  below  the  river  or  sea  level.  In 
such  cases  pumping  may  have  to  be  resorted  to, 
and  then  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  sewage  to  a 
minimum.  The  subsoil  should  have  independent 
drainage,  and  the  sewers  and  drains  should  be 
water-tight,  surface  water,  including  rainfall, 
being  otherwise  provided  for. 

To  construct  water-tight  sewers  and  drains 
requires  the  best  materials  and  the  most  oareful 
workmanship,  but  these,  indeed,  are  necessary 
under  all  conditions.  In  a wet  subsoil  land- 
water  should  be  excluded ; in  a dry  subsoil,  the 
sewage  should  be  prevented  from  leaking  out  of 
the  sewers.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  extreme 
cases  of  wet  and  dry  are  contemplated.  If 
sewage  has  to  be  pumped,  and  has  to  be  clarified 
by  irrigation,  the  volume  to  be  dealt  with  should 
as  near  as  practicable  be  a constant  quantity. 
If,  however,  there  is  a free  outlet  by  gravity, 
the  sewers  may  be  allowed  to  partially  receive 
both  subsoil  and  surface  water  ; only,  however, 
to  some  known  aud  limited  extent.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  have  a wet  sewer  rather  than  a 
dry  one.  Sewage  flows  intermittently  during 
portions  of  each  day,  when  the  inhabitants  are 
using  most  water ; if  there  is  no  subsoil  water, 
the  sewers  at  intervals  may  be  comparatively 
dry,  admitting  of  deposit.  A steady  continuous 
flow  of  water  through  sewers  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a regular  current,  and  not  more  than  a few 
inches  in  depth  in  the  main  sewers,  will  be  an 
advantage.  Main  sewers  should  ordinarily  be 
laid  at  a depth  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  deepest 
cellar  being  effectively  drained,  the  invert  of 
the  branch  drain  being  at  the  least  1 ft.  below 
the  cellar  floor,  the  fall  of  the  house- drain 
being  not  less  than  one  in  Bixty,  and  entering 
the  main  sewers  not  lower  than  half  its 
diameter.  These  remarks  are  of  course  general, 
and  cannot  in  all  cases  be  acted  upon,  as  many 
towns  have  low  sites  which  cannot  be  effectively 
sewered  and  drained  without  special  means  (air- 
valves)  to  prevent  cellars  being  flooded  by  back- 
water  from  the  sewers,  or  by  special  pumping. 
House  drains,  as  a rule,  should  be  outside  the 
basements  of  the  houses.  But  where  houses 
are  built  in  streets,  and  the  kitchens  are  at  the 
back,  the  drain  must-,  cross  the  basement,  unless 
back  drainage  is  adopted,  when  no  drain  need 
enter  the  basement.  Much  has  been  written 
and  Baid  both  in  favour  of  back-drainage  and 
against  it.  I have  had  twenty  years’  experience 
of  baok- drainage,  and  know  nothing  but  good  of 
it.  It  has  beeu  said  that  it  is  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  private  property  ; that  the 
drains  will  choke,  and  then  there  must  be 
trespass  to  find  out  the  point  of  failure.  My 
reply  is  that  back-drains  may  be  so  laid  that 
nothing  but  gross  usage,  amounting  to  wilful 
action,  can  choke  them ; and  oven  in  such 
a case  they  will  bo  freed  and  oleansed  without 
trespass,  as  manholes  and  flushing  will  enable 
them  to  be  so  cleansed.  To  enable  sound  sewers 
and  drains  to  be  constructed,  the  trenching  must 
be  true,  and  the  bottom  to  receive  sewer  or  drain 
must  be  absolutely  souud  and  solid.  There 
must  be  no  mistake  here,  or  the  work  will  soon 
be  a nuisance  and  a ruin.  Sewers  and  drains 
may  become  broken-backed  ; then  there  will  be 
leaking  joints,  or  saturated  subsoil,  and  a choked 
sewer  or  drain  will  bring  discredit  upon  sewer- 
ing. If  the  bottom  of  a sewer  or  drain-trench 
is  not  sound,  it  may  be  made  so  by  cement 
concrete,  and  in  loose  wet  quicksandy  ground 
sewers  and  drains  should  b^  covered  with  con- 
crete. Sewers  and  drains  will  work  better,  and 
be  maintained  in  better  order,  if  subjected  to 
regular  and  properly-graduated  flushing  at  short 
intervals.  It  is  possible  to  overflush,  and  so 
injure  the  sewers.  As  much  water  as  will  give 
a velocity  of  about  6 ft.  per  second  may  be 
admitted  ; greater  force,  to  give  a quicker 
velocity,  will  be  liable  to  injure  brickwork,  and 
blow  or  force  open  pipe  joints. 


Waterclosets  and  sinks  should  be  against 
outer  walls  ; should  not  have  continuous  flue- 
like connexions  with  the  sewers,  but  have  a 
severed  connexion,  and  means  for  full  external 
ventilation.  Every  public  building,  however 
large,  and  every  house,  however  small,  should 
be  so  drained  as  to  afford  no  possibility  of 
sewage-gases  entering,  and  they  should  stand 
absolutely  free  from  the  sewers,  though  per- 
fectly connected  with  them ; this  might  be  a 
law  without  any  exception.  At  present  almost 
every  public  building  and  house  in  London  is  in 
direct  communication,  by  the  drains,  with  the 
sewers,  so  that  sewerage-gases  pervade  them ; 
there  are  open  sewer  ventilators  in  the  streets, 
which  serve  to  dilute  the  sewage-gases,  and  the 
enormous  number  of  houses  perform  a similar 
purpose,  and  it  is  this  dilution  which  pre- 
vents the  full -amount  of  misohief  from  being 
experienced  ; but  there  is  a danger  in  it,  and 
this  ought  to  be  avoided.  This  is  to  be  done 
by  absolute  isolation,  and  external  ventilation 
above  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  In  Leeds,  for  a 
population  of  320,000,  there  are  upwards  of 
20,000  openings  from  the  sewers  acting  as  venti- 
lators, which  have  been  in  use  more  than  seven 
years.  This  is  an  example  other  towns  may 
follow  with  advantage.  Perfect  sewering  re- 
quires perfect  street-paving  and  perfect  street- 
cleansing. Scavenging  must,  in  all  cases,  be  a 
work  of  the  municipality,  or  other  local  govern- 
ing body.  Contract  work  should  be  avoided. 
The  work  of  scavenging  should  be  paid  by 
rate,  and  this  rate  should  be  general. 

Waterworks  Bhould,  in  all  cases,  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  governing  body.  The  service 
should  be  constant  and  at  high  pressure,  with 
fire-service  provided  for.  Water  should  be  laid 
on  to  every  house  and  to  every  tenement; 
there  should  be  no  exception.  The  service- 
pipes  may  be  of  wrought  iron,  with  screw 
joints,  and  all  the  taps  should  be  “ Bcrew- 
down.”  If  the  services  are  taken  withiu  the 
houses  aud  tenements,  and  the  service  is  high- 
pressure  and  constant,  there  will  not  be  much 
wilful  wasting  of  water,  and  house-taps  will  not 
be  Btolen,  as  waste  of  water,  when  at  high  pres- 
sure, will  be  very  disagreeable  within  a house. 
Fix  stand-pipes  in  streets  and  roads,  as  is  done 
now,  and  the  waste  will  continue  to  be  un- 
ceasing, because  it  will  not  inconvenience  any 
one,  as  when  it  is  within  doors.  The  poor 
cannot  have  a full  and  fair  use  of  water  if  it  is 
alone  obtainable  from  external  stand-pipes,  a3 
this  involves  carrying  and  storing  withiu  the 
tenement.  It  Bhould  also  be  remembered  that 
one  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lb.,  and  that 
fifty  gallons  weigh  500  lb.,  and  this  will  be 
only  ten  gallons  per  head  for  a family  of  five 
persons.  The  labour  required  to  carry  500  lb. 
of  water  each  day,  or  eighty  tons  per  annum, 
will  simply  be  euormous,  and  ought  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  poor  tenant.  Serve  the 
water  within  the  house,  have  necessary  super- 
vision, and  take  charge  of  repairs ; the  in- 
habitants will  then  be  properly  supplied  with 
water,  and  cannot  easily  waste  it.  Before 
closing  these  brief  and  imperfect  remarks  I may 
glance  at  a few  works  recently  executed,  or 
which  are  now  in  progress. 

Calcutta  has  been  partially  sewered,  Bombay 
is  now  in  course  of  being  sewered,  and  prepara- 
tions are  in  progress  for  sewering  and  draining 
other  Indian  cities.  Sewerage  works  at  Berlin 
are  also  in  progress,  to  be  completed  with 
sewage  irrigation.  Dantzig  has  been  completed, 
with  sewage  irrigation  added  ; and  main  sewer- 
age plans  are  being  prepared  for  other  Con- 
tinental cities.  At  Warsaw,  with  a population 
of  350,000.  the  estimate  for  sewers  is  600,0001. 
Bnda  Pestli,  population  270,000,  main  sewering 
under  consideration.  St.  Petersburg,  popula- 
tion 670,000,  estimate  for  sewers  3,000,0001.,  to 
include  pumping  and  bo  wage  purification. 
Munich,  population  250,000,  estimate  for  sewer- 
ing, 600,0001.  Diisseldorf  is  to  be  sewered  by 
Messrs.  Lindley,  of  Frankfort.  Messrs.  Lindley 
have  sewered  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  popula- 
tion  125,000,  cost  380,0001.  Out  of  6,800  houses, 
5,200  have  been  completely  drained,  and  in  the 
town  there  are  about  22,000  water-closets.  At 
present,  the  sewage  goes  into  the  river  Maine, 
but  it  is  to  be  intercepted  and  clarified.  The 
Prussian  Government  insists  on  sewage  clarifica- 
tion, which,  at  present,  is  stopping  sewering  on 
the  Rhine  cities,  where  it  is  very  much  needed 
The  water  of  the  Rhine  is,  however,  used  for 
domestic  purposes  by  the  population  on  its 
banks,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  preserved 
free  from  sewage. 

French  and  Belgian  towns  remain  with  cess- 
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pools  ; even  Paris  and  Brussels,  with  their 
enormous  and  costly  main  intercepting  sewers, 
are  cities  of  cesspools,  and  I do  cot  know  of  a 
Bingle  well-drained  city  in  Italy.  We  are  met 
here  in  this  ancient  city  of  Exeter  to  discuss 
sanitary  science  and  preventive  medicine,  en- 
gineering and  sanitary  construction,  meteorology 
and  geology — to  give  information  and  to  re- 
ceive information  on  subjects  which  we  consider 
to  be  of  vital  importance  to  each  individual 
man,  to  each  town,  and  to  each  nation ; but 
when  we  read  the  current  newspaper  literature 
of  the  day,  we  seem  as  men  beating  the  air. 
Statesmen  pay  very  little  attention  to  our 
subjects,  but  starve  labour  by  oonscription,  im- 
poverish populations  by  taxation,  and,  at 
enormous  cost,  provide  the  most  refined  and 
terrible  weapons  for  human  destruction.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a war  furore,  and  sanitary 
works  can  have  no  solid  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress under  existing  conditions.  There  is  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  a rampant 
military  spirit;  armies,  armaments,  ironclads, 
and  100-ton  guns,  attract  most  attention.  The 
people  are  summoned  from  far  to  witness 
autumn  manoeuvres  conducted  by  emperors,  as 
if  soldiers  were  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
human  progress  and  civilisation.  The  Americans 
appear  to  be  the  only  sane  nation.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  Old  World  are  drunk  with  military 
ambition. 


WOMAN  AS  A SANITARY  REFORMER  * 

Two  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  by  necessity, 
therefore,  both  of  them  sanitarians,  Solomon  and 
| Xenophon,  have  laid  down  rules  bearing  on  the 
duties  of  women  who  rejoice  in  being  called 
wives  as  well  as  women.  “ A good  wife,”  says 
Solomon,  “ worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.” 
“ She  is  like  the  merchants’  ships,  she  bringeth 
food  from  afar.”  She  is  an  early  riser,  and  sees 
that  every  one  has  an  early  breakfast.  “ She 
riseth  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to 
her  household,  and  a portion  to  her  maidens.” 
By  exercise  she  strengthens  her  limbs.  “ She 
layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands 
hold  the  distaff.”  She  knows  that  where  there 
is  poverty  there  can  be  neither  health  nor  happi- 
ness. “ She  stretcheth  out  her  hands  to  the 
poor ; yoa,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hand  to  the 
needy.”  She  provides  against  the  cold.  “ She 
is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household  ; for 
all  her  household  are  clothed  in  scarlet.”  In 
clothing  herself  she  combines  artistic  taste  with 
usefulness,  as  every  woman  is  bound  to  do. 
“ She  maketh  herself  covering  of  tapestry  ; her 
clothing  is  silk  and  purple.”  “ She  maketh  also 
fine  linen  and  selleth  it.”  “ Strength  and  honour 
are  her  clothing.”  She  combines  common  sense 
with  gentleness.  “ She  openeth  her  mouth  with 
wisdom ; and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kind- 
ness.” She  is  watchful  and  busy.  “ She 
looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.”  And  these, 
says  this  wise  sanitarian,  are  her  rewards  : — 
“ She  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come.”  “ The 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her.” 
And.  light  of  perfected  happiness  ! “ Her 
children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.”  The 
second  of  the  wise  sanitarians,  Xenophon,  tells 
his  story  of  the  good  wife  in  somewhat  different 
terms  and  mauner,  and  indeed  with  difference 
also  of  detail.  He  makes  Socrates  and  Crito- 
bulus  hold  a discussion  whioh  comes  to  this 
general  understanding, — that  the  ordering  of  a 
household  is  the  name  of  a soience,  and  that  the 
science  becomes  the  order  and  the  increase  of 
the  house.  Soorates,  the  master,  recounts  to 
his  pupil  that  he  once  held  a communication 
with  a man  who,  indeed,  might  be  called  a 
good  and  honest  man.  He  had  already  seen 
and  studied  the  works  of  good  carpenters, 
good  joiners,  good  painters,  good  sculptors, 
and  had  seen  how  they  attained  to  excel- 
lence ; and  so  he  desired  to  find  out  how 
those  who  had  repute  for  goodness  and  honour 
attained  their  excellency.  He  looked  for  such 
a one  first  amongst  those  who  were  handsome, 
but  it  would  not  do ; for  he  found  that  many  who 
had  goodly  bodies  and  fair  visages  had  un- 
gracious souls.  Then  he  bethought  him  to  look 
for  a man  who  by  general  sentiment  was 
reckoned  upon  as  good,  and  at  last  he  found 
Ischomachus,  who  was  generally,  both  of  man 
and  of  woman,  of  citizen  and  of  stranger,  called 
“ the  good.”  Soorates  is  made  to  discover 
Ischomachus  sitting  in  the  porch  of  a temple, 

* By  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  A lecture  delivered  in  the 
Victoria  Hall  during  the  Exeter  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute. 


and,  disoussing  with  him  many  subjects,  asks 
him  how  it  is  he  is  called  a good  and  honest 
man.  At  this  Ischomachus  laughs.  “Why,” 
he  replies,  “ I am  called  good  when  you  aud 
others  speak  of  me  I cannot  say.  I only  know 
that  when  I am  required  to  pay  money  for  taxes, 
priests,  or  subsidies,  they  call  me  Ischomachus ; 
and  indeed,  Socrates,  I donot  always  bide  in  my 
house,  for  my  wife  can  order  well  enough  what- 
ever is  wanted  there.”  “ And  did  you  yourself 
bring  your  wife  to  this  perfection,”  asks 
Socrates,  “ or  did  her  father  and  mother  teach 
her  P ” “ As  she  was  but  fifteen  when  I married 

her,”  returns  Ischomachus,  “ she  had  seen  very 
little,  heard  very  little,  and  spoken  very  little  of 
the  world  ; and  therefore,” — he  continues  some 
way  further  on, — “I  questioned,  and  then  in- 
structed her.”  “ Methinks,”  says  Ischomachus, 
“ that  the  God  hath  caused  nature  to  show 
plainly  that  a woman  is  born  to  take  heed  of  all 
such  things  as  should  be  done  at  home,  and 
these  are  the  reasons  for  the  belief.  He,  the 
Maker,  hath  made  man  of  body,  heart  and 
stomach,  strong  and  mighty  to  suffer  and  endure 
heat  and  cold,  or  privation,  to  journey,  and  to 
go  to  the  wars.  Wherefore,  He  hath,  in  a man- 
ner, charged  and  commanded  him  with  those 
things  that  be  done  abroad,  and  not  of  the 
house.  He,  also,  remembering  that  He  has 
ordained  the  woman  to  bring  up  young  children, 
has  made  her  far  more  tender  in  love  towards 
her  children  than  the  man.  And,  whereas  He 
has  ordained  that  the  woman  should  keep  those 
things  which  the  man  getteth  and  bringeth 
home  to  her,  and  knowing  also  that  to  keep  a 
thing  safely  it  is  not  the  worst  point  to  be 
doubtful  and  fearful,  He  has  dealt  to  her  a great 
deal  more  fear  than  He  did  to  man  ; while  to 
man,  who  must  defend  himself  and  his  own,  He 
has  dealt  out  more  boldness.  But  because 
it  behoveth  that  both  men  and  women  should 
alike  give  and  receive,  He  has  bestowed 
on  them  alike  remembrance  and  diligence,  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  discern  which  of  them  has 
most  of  those  qualities.  He  has,  moreover, 
granted  them  indifferently,  the  power  to  refrain 
from  doing  that  which  is  wrong,  so  that  what- 
ever cither  of  them  does  bettor  than  the  other 
is  best  for  both  ; and  because  the  natures  aud 
dispositions  of  them  both  are  not  equally  per- 
fect in  all  these  thingB,  they  have  so  much  the 
more  need  the  one  of  the  other ; for  that  that  the 
one  lacketh  the  other  hath.  Likewise  the  law 
shows,  and  the  God  commands,  that  it  is  best 
for  both  to  do  their  part.  It  is  more  correct  for 
a woman  to  keep  house  than  to  walk  abroad : 
and  it  is  more  shame  for  a man  to  remain 
skulking  at  home  than  to  apply  his  mind  to  such 
things  as  must  be  done  abroad.”  Some  lessons 
of  economy  are  first  to  hand.  The  wife  is  tobeware 
that  that  which  should  be  spent  in  a twelve- 
month  be  not  spent  in  a month.  The  wool  that 
is  to  be  brought  in  is  to  be  carded  and  spun,  that 
cloth  be  made  of  it ; and  the  corn  that  is  brought 
in  must  be  most  carefully  examined,  that  none 
which  is  musty  and  dirty  be  eaten  as  food. 
Above  all,  the  same  instruction  that  Solomon 
insists  on  is  enforced  with  special  fervour.  The 
wife  is  to  be  most  particular,  if  any  of  the  ser- 
vants fall  sick,  that  she  endeavour  herself  to  do 
the  best  she  can,  not  only  to  cherish  them,  but 
also  to  help  that  they  may  have  their  health 
restored  to  them.  A little  further  on  the  Philo- 
sopher touches  on  the  importance  of  perfect 
order  in  the  house  as  connected  with  the  health 
and  wealth  of  it.  From  these  lessons  he  teaches 
his  wife,  and  thereby  all  wives,  matters  that  are 
more  particularly  of  a sanitary  kind.  A house, 
he  says,  has  an  ordination.  It  is  not  ordained 
to  be  gorgeously  painted  with  divers  fair  pic- 
tures, though  these  may  be  excellent,  but  it  is 
built  for  this  purpose  and  consideration  that  it 
Bhould  be  profitable  and  adaptable  for  those 
things  that  are  in  it,  so  that,  as  it  were,  it  bids 
the  owners  to  lay  up  everything  that  is  in  it  in 
such  place  as  is  most  meet  for  the  things  to  be 
put.  Therewith  he  disposeth  of  places  for 
things  in  due  form,  aud  assigns  the  uses  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  establishment,  in  suoh 
manner  that  the  woman  who  presides  over  the 
whole  shall  know  the  parts  in  a truly  scientific 
way.  The  inner  chamber  or  room,  because  it 
stands  strongest  of  all,  is  to  be  the  strong  room 
in  which  the  jewels,  plate,  and  every  precious 
thing  in  the  belongings  of  the  house  must  be 
securely  located.  The  driest  places  are  to  bo 
places  for  wheat;  the  highest  places  for  suoh 
works  and  things  as  require  light.  The  parlours 
and  dining-plaoes,  well  trimmed  and  dressed, 
are  to  be  cool  in  summer  and  in  winter  warm. 
The  situation  of  the  house  is  to  be  towards  the 


south,  so  that  in  winter  the  sun’s  light  may  fall 
favourably  upon  it,  and  in  summer  it  may  be  in 
goodly  shadow.  The  wearing  apparel  is  to  be 
divided  into  that  intended  for  daily  use,  aud 
that  required  for  special  or  grand  occasions. 
Everything  belonging  to  separate  service, — to 
the  kitchen,  the  bakehouse,  the  bath-room, — is 
to  be  assigned  to  its  own  place  and  use.  All 
instruments  which  the  servants  use  daily  are  to 
be  shown  to  the  servants  in  their  right  places, 
and  are  to  be  kept  there  when  they  arc  not 
wanted.  Such  things  as  should  not  be  made 
use  of  except  on  holydays  and  rare  occasions 
are  to  be  left  in  special  charge  of  an  upper 
Bervant,  who  should  be  instructed  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  servants  to  observe  the  same 
rules  as  the  mistress  herself  would  carry  out. 

“ At  last,  good  Socrates,”  said  Ischomachus,  “I 
did  express  to  my  wife  that  all  these  rules 
availed  nothing  unless  she  took  diligent  heed 
that  everything  might  remain  in  perfect  order. 

I taught  her  how  in  commonwealths,  and  in 
cities  that  were  well  ruled  and  ordered,  it  was 
not  enough  for  the  dwellers  and  citizens  there 
to  have  good  laws  made  for  them,  unless  they 
chose  men  to  have  the  oversight  of  those  laws. 
In  like  manner,  then,  the  woman  Bhould  be,  as 
it  were,  the  overseer  of  the  laws  of  the  house  as 
the  Senate  and  the  Council  of  Athens  oversee 
and  make  proof  of  the  men  of  arms.”  Finally, 
Ischomachus  touches  on  the  mode  by  which  his 
wife  should  maintain  her  own  health.  He  ob- 
served about  her,  as  a very  strange  habit,  that 
upon  a time  she  had  painted  her  face  with  a 
certain  unguent  that  she  might  seem  whiter  than 
she  was  ; and  with  another  unguent  that  she 
might  seem  redder  than  she  was ; and  that  she 
had  a pair  of  high  shoes  on  her  feet  to  make 
her  seem  taller  than  she  was.  Whereupon, 
“Tell  me,  good  wife,”  said  he,  “whether  you 
would  judge  me  worthier  or  more  beloved  if  I 
explained  to  you  what  we  are  precisely  worth, 
keeping  nothing  secret  from  you,  or  if  I deceived 
you  by  declaring  I had  more  than  I really  had, 
showing  you  false  money,  chains  of  brass  in- 
stead of  gold,  counterfeit  precious  stones,  red 
instead  of  scarlet,  and  false  purple  instead  of 
pure  and  good  ? ” She  replies,  “ The  gods  for- 
bid that  you  should  bo  such  a one.”  Ho  then 
recalled  to  her  her  own  deceptions,  and  when 
she  inquired  how  she  should  bo  fairer  in  reality, 
aud  not  appear  so  only,  he  gave  her  as  counsel, 
that  she  should  not  sit  still  like  a slave  or  a 
bondwoman,  but  go  about  the  house  like  a 
mistress,  aud  see  how  the  works  of  the  house 
go  forward ; look  after  all  the  workers  and 
sometimes  work  with  her  own  hands,  by  which 
exercise  she  would  have  a better  appetite  for 
food,  better  health,  and  better  favoured  colour 
of  her  face.  While  likewise  the  sight  of  the 
mistress,  more  cleanlily  and  far  better  appa- 
relled, setting  her  hand  to  work,  and,  as  it  were, 
striving  at  times  with  her  servants  who  should 
do  most,  would  be  a great  comfort  to  them  by 
leading  them  to  do  their  work  with  a good  will 
instead  of  doing  it  against  their  will.  For 
they  that  always  Btand  still  like  queens  in 
their  majesty  will  be  only  judged  of  by  those 
women  who  are  triumphantly  arrayed.  “And, 
now,  good  Socrates,”  continued  Ischomachus, 
in  conclusion,  “ be  you  sure  that  my  wife  lives 
even  as  I have  taught  her,  and  as  I have  told 
to  you.”  Good  wives  of  the  type  of  the  wife 
of  Ischomachus  would,  in  one  decade,  mako 
domestic  sanitation  the  useful  fashion  and 
order  of  the  nation  they  purified,  beautified, 
and  beatified.  I quote  this  basis  of  wifely  work 
and  duty,  because  I feel  more  deeply,  day  by 
day,  that  until  it  is  admitted,  and  something 
more  built  upon  it,  sanitary  progress  is  a mere 
conceit,  a word  and  a theory,  instead  of  a thing 
and  a practice.  It  is  in  those  million  centres 
we  call  the  home  that  sanitary  science  must 
have  its  true  birth.  It  is  from  those  centres 
that  the  river  of  health  must  rise.  We  men 
may  hold  our  congresses  year  after  year,  decade  , 
after  decade  ; we  may  establish  our  schools ; 
we  may  whip  on  our  law-givers  to  action  of 
certain  kinds ; we  may  be  ever  so  earnest,  ever 
so  persistent,  ever  so  clever ; but  we  shall 
never  move  a step  in  a profitable  direction  until 
we  carry  the  women  with  us  heart  and  soul. 
Adam  had  no  paradise  in  Paradise  itself  until 
Eve  became  the  helpmeet  for  him.  We  ought 
not  to  blame  woman-kind  because  it  seems 
that  women  are  behindhand  in  the  work.  They 
are  not,  in  point  of  fact,  behindhand  at  all;  they 
are  rather  the  forerunners  in  the  race.  Long 
before  the  word  “ sanitation”  was  heard  of,  or 
any  other  word  that  conveyed  the  ideaof  a science 
of  health,  the  good,  cleanly,  thrifty  housewife 
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was  a practical  sanitary  reformer.  Nay,  if  we 
come  to  the  question  of  organisation  itself,  we 
have  in  this  country,  in  that  admirable  Insti- 
tution, the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association,  the 
first  of  the  great  sanitary  societies,  which  by 
its  publications,  its  practical  aid  to  mothers, 
its  out-door  recreative  parties  to  the  stived-up 
children  of  the  metropolis,  and  by  various  other 
means,  has  set  an  example  which  will  one  day 
be  historical  as  a part  of  the  great  movement 
in  the  promotion  of  which  we  are  engaged. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  one  single  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  making  the  woman  the  active 
domestic  health  reformer.  The  only  thing  that 
requires  to  be  put  forward  is  the  method  of 
bringing  her  universally  into  the  work,  and,  if 
I may  so  express  it,  making  the  work  a per- 
manent custom  or  fashion,  to  neglect  which 
would  be  considered  a moral  defect.  There  are 
in  England  and  Wales  alone  six  millions  to  be 
influenced.  The  first  suggestion  is  that  the 
beginning  of  the  crusade  shall  be  a beginning 
that  shall  not  drive,  but  lead ; that  shall  not 
dictate,  but  patiently  suggest. 

" Women  should  ne'er  be  taught  a thing  unknown, 

It  should  be  credited  as  all  their  own." 

Nor  can  any  finer  or  nobler  occupation  be 
imagined  than  is  implied  under  this  head  of 
domestic  care  and  nourishment  of  health.  There 
are  women  who  think  it  the  height  of  human 
ambition  to  be  considered  curers  of  human 
maladies,  content  at  best  to  take  their  place 
with  the  rank-and-file  of  the  army  of  medicine, 
and  not  perceiving  that  the  only  feature  in  their 
career  is  its  singularity, — a feature  that  would 
itself  become  lost  if  the  wish  of  the  few  became 
the  will  of  the  many.  I press  this  office  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  on  womankind,  not  simply 
because  they  can  carry  it  out ; not  simply 
because  it  pertains  to  what  Xenophon  describes 
as  their  special  attributes,  their  watchfulness, 
and  their  love  ; but  because  it  is  an  office  which 
man  never  can  carry  out;  and  because  the 
whole  work  of  prevention  waits  and  waits  until 
the  woman  takes  it  up  and  makes  it  hers.  The 
man  is  abroad,  the  disease  threatens  the  home, 
and  the  woman  is  at  the  threatened  spot.  Who 
is  to  stop  it  at  the  door,  the  man  or  the  woman  ? 
The  house  is  her  citadel.  The  majority  of  women 
will  ask  by  what  process  of  training  can  we  help 
towards  a triumph  of  soienoe  so  beneficent? 
I devote  myself  from  this  point  of  my  discourse 
to  give  some  answer  to  that  question.* 


THE  HOAD  WAY  OP  THE  THAMES  EM- 

BANKMENT,  AND  THE  NEW  CITY  OP 
LONDON  SCHOOLS. 

Simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of 
the  works  on  the  site  of  the  intended  new  City 
of  London  Schools,  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  at  present 
constructing  the  additional  width  of  roadwav 
which  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  Embankment  for 
some  distance  westward  of  the  Royal  Hotel. 
The  roadway  will  be  widened  to  the  extent  of 
about  20  ft.  at  the  western  boundary  of  the 
hotel,  gradually  tapering  along  the  Embank- 
ment to  the  extent  of  about  180  ft.,  until  the 
curve,  at  that  distance,  works  itself  out  into 
the  present  footway  of  the  Embankment.  The 
widened  roadway  is  being  formed  on  the  Btrip 
of  land  adjoining  the  Embankment,  immediately 
in  front  of  what  will  bo  the  boundary-wall  of 
the  new  school  grounds.  It  will  rest  on  a series 
of  piers  and  walls,  or  arches,  erected  upon  the 
walls  and  arches  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway,  which  runs  immediately  under  it  about 
as  far  as  the  hotel,  as  the  railway  is  carried 
under  and  across  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.  There  will  be  twelve  of  these  piers  and 
vaults,  besides  a number  of  wider  openings  near 
the  hotel,  of  a special  construction.  Several 
of  the  piers  have  already  been  erected,  and 
the  roadway  will  shortly  be  completed,  and 
the  new  wall  dividing  it  from  the  grounds 
of  the  City  of  Loudon  Schools  built,  but  it 
is  not  expected  to  be  opened  for  public  traffic 
until  the  long-Btanding  dispute  between  Mr. 
De  Keyser  and  the  Corporation  has  been 
settled,  and  the  unsightly  hoarding  in  front 
of  the  hotel  removed.  The  roadway  is  being 
constructed  by  Mr.  Webster,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Rowell,  as  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Messrs.  Hill  & Higgs,  the  contractors  for  the 
foundations  of  the  City  of  London  Schools,  are 
actively  proceediug  with  this  preliminary  por- 

*  The  conclusion  in  our  next. 


tion  of  the  works.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
excavations  at  the  west  side  of  the  site  have 
already  been  got  out,  and  a considerable  area 
of  the  concrete  foundations  has  been  laid. 
Several  hundred  cubic  yards  of  earth  work 
have  been  removed,  and  shipped  away  in  barges 
from  the  wharf  immediately  under  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  the  tramway  under  the  Embankment, 
between  the  old  gasworks  and  the  banks  of  the 
river,  having  been  utilised  for  the  purpose;  it  is 
likewise  used  for  conveying  the  concrete  mate- 
rials to  the  site. 


THE  BEDFORDBURY  AND  GREAT  WILD- 
STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

NEW  PEABODY  BUILDINGS. 

A large  portion  of  the  two  areas  lately 
cleared  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Bedfordbury 
and  Drury-lane,  and  known  as  the  Bedfordbury 
and  Great  Wild-street  improvement  schemes, 
will  shortly  be  covered  with  new  blocks  of 
industrial  dwellings,  erected  by  the  Peabody 
trustees,  who  have  taken  possession  of  the  land 
and  are  now  proceeding  with  the  buildings. 
The  making  of  the  new  and  widened  street  ia 
Bedfordbury,  between  Chandos-street  and  New- 
street,  has  for  some  time  been  in  progress,  and  is 
now  nearly  completed,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
paving  and  curbing  having  been  laid.  The  sewer- 
age of  the  street  was  one  of  the  heaviest  portions 
of  the  work.  The  thoroughfare  is  now  nearly 
double  its  former  width,  the  carriage-way,  ex- 
clusive of  the  foot-paths,  being  30  ft.  wide. 
We  understand  that  upon  the  site,  which  until 
recently  was  occupied  by  narrow  confined  alleys 
and  repulsive  hovels,  of  which  we  gave  par- 
ticulars long  ago,  there  will  be  four  blocks  of 
industrial  dwellings  extending  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance  between  Chandos-street  and 
New-street,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  east  side 
of  Bedfordbury  being  ocoupied  by  the  west 
walls  of  the  several  blocks,  one  of  which  is 
already  in  an  advanced  state.  Messrs.  Cubitt 
& Co.  are  the  contractors.  Similar  blocks  of 
buildings  are  likewise  in  course  of  erection  on 
the  extensive  area  lying  between  Drury-lane 
and  Great  Wild-street,  where  such  a large  num- 
ber of  old  and  dilapidated  dwellings  were  some 
time  ago  demolished.  The  buildings  will  ex- 
tend from  east  to  west  between  Great  Wild- 
street  and  Drury-lane,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  several  blocks  are  now  being  got  in.  When 
completed  the  buildings  on  the  two  sites  will 
contain  a very  large  number  of  tenements, 
having  accommodation,  it  is  stated,  for  a popu- 
lation of  more  thau  3,000  persons. 


NEW  PANORAMA  BUILDINGS  IN 
LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

A large  circular  building  is  at  present  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  rear  of  the  north  side 
of  Leicester-square,  a site  long  unoccupied, 
immediately  opposite  the  gardens,  and  between 
Leicester-street  and  Leicester-place,  which  is 
intended  for  panoramio  purposes.  It  is  desig- 
nated the  “Royal  Panorama,”  and  will  shortly 
be  opened  for  exhibitions  of  this  character.  The 
architect  of  the  building  is  M.  L.  Dumoulin,  of 
Paris,  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  being  the  con- 
tractors. The  building  is  covered  in,  and  nearly 
ready  for  occupation.  Ic  is  lighted  from  the 
top  of  the  dome.  The  principal  entrance  will 
be  along  a wide  corridor,  approaohed  from  the 
Square. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE  IN  GLASGOW. 

Tiie  statistics  which  Lord  Dean  of  Guild 
Mirrlees,  of  Glasgow,  gave  in  his  annual  state- 
ment last  week  present  a fair  idea  of  the 
poverty  of  the  building  trade  iu  the  commercial 
metropolis  in  Scotlaud  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  trade  had  had  a long  spell  of  pros- 
perity, which  was  not  in  any  sense  diminished 
by  the  passing  of  the  School  Board  Act.  But 
too  much  prosperity  is  often  a bad  thing,  and 
so  it  proved  in  the  building  trades.  The  success 
of  one  man  put  another  on  the  qui  vive ; and  in 
a very  short  time  a building  mania  commenced 
in  Glasgow,  and  lasted  for  several  years.  Even 
Edinburgh  people,  who  have  no  reputation  for 
money-making  qualities,  joined  in  the  specula- 
tion, and  helped  the  builders  of  the  West  on  to 
temporary  ruin.  Glasgow  got  over-built,  and 
one  adverse  circumstance  after  another,  crowned 
by  the  City  Bank  failure,  brought  about  a com- 
plete collapse  at  the  end  of  1876  and  the 


beginning  of  1877.  Rents  have  fallen,  and  in 
some  instances  undertakings,  commenced  years 
ago,  are  not  yet  completed.  But  for  a few 
public  buildings,  the  trade,  indeed,  has  been 
almost  at  a standstill,  and  there  is  no  sign 
at  present  of  a revival.  In  every  corner  of 
the  city  there  are  numerous  blocks  of  empty 
houses,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  suburbs  com- 
plete rows  of  shops  are  untenanted.  We  get  at 
the  facts  by  consulting  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court’s 
figures.  Mr.  Mirrlees  makes  out  that  the  last 
was  the  worst  of  the  three  years  of  depression, 
Two  years  ago  the  estimated  value  of  the  build- 
ings for  which  “linings”  were  granted  was 
755,717 2.;  while  last  year  it  was  431,970,  and 
this  year,  355,4302.  The  average  of  these  three 
years  came  to  514,0002.,  whereas  the  average  of 
the  five  years  preceding  came  to  1,612,0002.  In 
other  words,  the  entire  value  of  the  building  opera- 
rations  in  Glasgow,  during  the  last  three  years, 
did  not  come  up  to  the  average  of  a eingle  year 
of  the  five  years  preceding  that  time.  These 
figures  have  a deep  significance,  and  though 
Mr.  Mirrlees  is  uncertain  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
great  falling  off,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
speculative  building  by  non-capitalists,  backed 
up  as  these  gentlemen  too  often  were  by  legal 
firms,  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  state  of 
chaos  into  which  everything  fell.  The  greatest 
diminution  during  the  past  three  years  has  been 
in  the  rearing  of  shops, — a now  too  common 
commodity  in  Glasgow  ; and  next  come 
houses  for  the  working-claBses.  We  hope  for  a 
revival  in  the  building  trade  as  well  as  other 
trades,  but  we  are  afraid  some  time  must 
elapse  before  there  can  be  room  for  any  great 
impetus.  A curious  fact  is  that,  about  two 
years  ago,  more  than  a half  of  the  debtors  in 
Glasgow  prison  had  been  connected  with  build- 
ing speculation,  and  a significant  fact  was  that 
the  great  majority  were  the  builders  them- 
selves. 


THE  PUSCHKIN  MONUMENT,  MOSCOW. 

Tiie  monument  erected  in  memory  of  Puschkin, 
the  well-known  Russian  poet,  which  was  un- 
veiled not  long  ago  before  a vast  concourse  of 
spectators,  is  after  the  model  of  the  Academician 
Opekuschin.  The  bronze  figure, — the  head 
slightly  inclined  forward,  the  features  lighted 
up  by  a scarcely  perceptible  smile  of  sadness 
which  plays  round  the  half-opened  lips,  the  right 
hand  hidden  in  the  breast,  while  the  left  holds 
behind  the  back  a wideawake  hat, — stands  upon 
a pedestal  of  polished  red  and  dark  grey  granite, 
rising  18  ft.  above  the  pavement.  Besides 
festoons,  which  wind  round  the  base,  the  latter 
is  adorned  by  a laurel  wreath,  with  a pen,  round 
which  a ribbon  is  twisted.  The  front  of  the 
monument  bears  but  one  word,  “ Puschkin  ” ; 
the  back  has  the  inscription,  “ Erected  1880.” 
The  total  cost  of  the  monument  is  said  to  have 
been  83,000  roubles. 


The  Black-hole  of  Hammersmith. — Dr. 

Hardwicke,  the  coroner,  has  properly  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Fulham  District  Board  to 
the  rider  to  the  verdict  of  a jury  on  the 
body  of  Matilda  Marchant,  who  had  died  in 
Clerkenwell  prison  after  being  confined  in  the 
cells  of  Hammersmith  Police  Coart.  The  rider 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  district  should  be  requested  to 
inspect  the  cells.  Dr.  Collier  reported  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  request,  and  had  also  inspected 
the  Police  Court.  He  said — “It  appears  that 
the  woman  Marchant  was  retained  in  the  police 
cells  at  a time  when  some  sanitary  alterations 
were  being  carried  out;  but  I cannot  say 
whether  she  contracted  the  fever  of  which  she 
died  at  that  time.  There  are  only  five  cells  for 
the  reception  of  all  the  prisoners  taken  to  the 
Court.  Each  cell  contains  an  area  of  481  cubic 
feet,  which  is  not]more  than  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  two  persons,  whereas  as  many  as  eight 
prisoners  are  at  times  confined  in  a cell.  There  is 
literally  no  ventilation  except  a small  iron  grating 
over  the  door,  which  is  quite  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.  With  eight  persons  confined  in  a cell, 
there  would  be  only  96  cubic  feet  of  air  space 

for  each  prisoner There  is  an  apartment 

termed  the  ‘ strong  room.’  It  contains  an  area  of 
6,655  cubic  feet.  It  is  used  at  times  for  the  re- 
ception of  as  many  as  94  prisoners  and  60 
constables.  This  gives  only  79  cubic  feet  of 
air- space  to  each  person.  Such  an  amount  of  over- 
crowding is  highly  prejudicial  to  health.  The 
Court  itself  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used.” 


Oct.  2,  1880.1 
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i CHURCH  OF  ST.  GEORGE,  PERRY.HILL, 
LEWISHAM,  KENT. 

This  church  was  consecrated  early  in  the 
present  year,  and  was  erected  at  the  sole  cost 
i of  the  patron,  Mr.  George  Parker,  J.P.,  of 
Lewisham  House.  The  tower  is  about  to  be 
i raised,  and  the  exterior  views  show  it  as  it 
' will  then  appear.  The  cost  of  this  will  be 
i defrayed  by  Mr.  Parker,  thus  making  the  total 
j outlay  about  9,0002.  The  chnrch  consists  of  a 
! nave  85  ft.  in  length,  with  clearstory  of  two- 
light  windows  in  couples,  and  north  and  south 
aisles,  with  a three-light  traceried  window  in 
each  bay  ; these  are  divided  from  the  nave  by 
1 piers  and  moulded  arcades,  the  pier-columns 
beiDg  of  red  Mansfield  Btone,  and  the  bases  and 
caps  moulded  and  carved.  The  seating  for  the 
i congregation  in  the  nave  and  aisles  is  of  yellow 
deal,  and  will  accommodate  about  600  persons. 
The  choir  and  clergy  Beats  in  the  chancel  are  of 
i oak. 

The  baptistery  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  and  is  an  octagonal  apse  in  plan,  with  a 
two-light  traceried  window  in  each  bay,  and 
wooden  groined  and  ribbed  roof,  with  a moulded 
aroh  leading  to  the  vestibules  on  either  side, 
communicating  with  the  inner  and  outer  porches 
on  the  north  and  sontb  sides  of  the  west  front, 
and  these  latter  communicate  with  the  nave  and 
aisles,  and,  together  with  the  somewhat  unusual 
treatment  of  the  circular  west  window,  produce 
an  original  effect.  The  arms  of  the  patron,  and 
a figure  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  are 
carved  in  veBicas  in  the  porch  gables. 

The  font  is  thus  placed  at  the  extreme  west, 
and  immediately  opposite  to  the  Communion- 
table. It  is  formed  of  Caen  stone,  enriched 
with  marble  shafts  and  jewels,  with  carved  caps 
and  emblems. 

The  pulpit  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel-arch,  and  is  also  of  Caen  Btone,  arcaded, 
and  with  marble  shafts,  with  a figure  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  in  a central  niche. 

The  chancel  is  40  ft.  in  length,  and  the  same 
width  as  the  nave,  viz.,  27  ft.  6 in.,  and  is  mult- 
angular at  end  in  plan,  with  timber-groined 
roof,  supported  on  marble  shafts,  with  sym- 
bolical carving  in  the  caps.  It  is  approached 
from  the  nave  by  three  Bteps,  with  four  addi- 
tional steps  to  the  sacrarium,  including  the  altar- 
pace.  In  the  north  wall  is  a credence,  and  in 
the  south  wall  a sedilia. 

The  vestries  are  spacious,  and  are  placed  upon 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  that  for  the  choir 
communicating  with  the  south  aisle,  and  the 


other  with  the  chancel.  The  clergy  vestry  con- 
tains a piscina. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  placed  the 
organ-chamber,  with  furnace-room  beneath,  and 
tower  rising  above  it  to  a height  of  about  90  ft. 
(when  completed),  with  a pinnacle  at  eaoh 
angle ; that  over  the  belfry-stairs  rising  to  a 
further  height  of  about  33  ft. 

The  outer  walls  are  faced  with  Kentish  rag- 
stone, laid  in  horizontal,  though  drop  courses, 
the  dressings  being  in  Bath  stone.  The  style 
adopted  is  early  fourteenth-century  English 
Gothic,  and  is  consistently  embellished.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  of  Albert  Em- 
bankment. The  architect  is  Mr.  William  C. 
Banks,  of  Gracechurch-street,  London.  The  tile 
paving  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Hawes  & Co. 
Mr.  Robert  Smith  executed  the  pulpit  and  font, 
and  Messrs.  C.  P.  Kinnell  & Co.  supplied  the 
heating  apparatus.  Some  stained-glass  windows 
have  been  set  up  in  the  church  by  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake. 


MAUSOLEUM,  WINDLE STONE  HALL, 
DURHAM. 

We  give  a sectional  view  of  the  Mausoleum 
which  has  been  erected  at  Windlestone  Hall 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddie,  archi- 
tect. The  dome  is  supported  by  deeply  re- 
cessed arches,  and  the  whole  light  comes  from 
the  lantern  and  the  piercings  in  the  dome.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  recesses  is  intended  to  be 
decorated  with  wall-paintings  or  mosiacs,  the 
space  below  being  reserved  for  mural  monu- 
ments. The  mason  was  Mr.  Jas.  Harkness,  and 
the  cost  about  3,4002. 


ALL  SAINTS’,  HIGHGATE  : NEW  MISSION 
HOUSE. 

The  woodcut  shows  the  view  from  the  North 
Hill  of  the  new  Mission  House  for  the  district 
of  All  Saints,  Highgate,  which  was  dedicated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  on  July  21st  of  this 
year.  Hitherto  the  work  of  the  mission  has 
been  carried  on  in  a small  hired  house,  which 
for  some  time  past  had  proved  insufficient  for 
the  purpose.  The  work  of  the  sisters  in  oharge 
is  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor,  and  to  dispense  all 
the  relief  required  in  the  district.  Classes  and 
guild  meetings  are  also  held  here  under  the 
direction  of  the  sister  in  charge,  and  the  vioar, 
the  Rev.  Edgar  Smith.  Here  is  also  a small 
convalescent  ward  for  children  either  from  the 
neighbourhood,  or  from  poor  parishes  in  London. 


The  one-story  building  at  the  back  is  not  yet 
built ; it  is  intended  for  an  aesembly-room  to  be 
used  for  guild  and  parochial  meetings,  Sunday- 
school,  &c.,  its  place  being  at  present  occupied 
by  a temporary  building,  which  has  long  been 
used  for  theso  purposes. 

The  house  contains,  on  the  ground-floor,  a 
sister's  Bitting-room,  common-room,  waiting- 
lobby,  kitchen,  scullery  (fitted  with  soup-boiling 
apparatus,  &c.),  pantry,  larder,  stores,  and  other 
offices ; on  the  first  floor  an  oratory,  four  bed- 
rooms, and  water-closet;  and  above,  a small 
convalescent  ward  and  dayroom  for  children, 
with  nurses’  room  and  lavatory.  fcs?£;;i8 

The  walls  are  of  stock  brickwork,  faced 
throughout  externally  with  Portland  cement 
rendering  and  rough-cast  panels  and  smooth 
margins.  The  plinth  and  chimney  being  of  red 
briok,  and  the  roofs  tiled.  The  whole  has  been 
substantially  built  at  a cost  of  about  1,3002.  by 
Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Highgate,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  M.  Mileham,  of  Gower-street,  London. 


SIR  JOSIAH  MASON. 

AN  ENCOURAGING  CAREER. 

The  Josiah  Mason  College  in  Birmingham,  of 
which  we  have  before  now  given  some  parti- 
culars, will  have  been  opened  for  work  when 
this  reaches  our  readers,  and  in  a succeeding 
number  we  shall  show  what  the  building  is  like. 
In  the  mean  time,  a Birmingham  correspondent 
sends  us  a sketch  of  the  founder’s  remarkable 
career,  the  perusal  of  which  may  give  heart  to 
many  a struggling  brother.  The  moral  of  it  is, 
Persevere. 

Josiah  Mason  was  the  son  of  a journeyman 
carpet-weaver  at  Kidderminster,  whose  wife 
eked  out  the  slender  resources  of  the  family  by 
keeping  a small  shop,  and  by  making  and  baking 
tea-cakes,  in  which  art  she  possessed  much  skill. 
Josiah’s  first  employment  was  assisting  his 
mother  in  the  shop  and  carrying  round  the  cakes 
morning  and  afternoon  to  the  houses  of  his 
mother’s  customers.  The  school-teaching  he 
had  was  but  slender,  but  it  was  supplemented 
by  his  mother’s  wise  teaching  and  by  the  in- 
struction he  received  in  a Wesleyan  Sunday- 
sohool,  at  which  he  was  a regular  attendant. 
When  of  sufficient  age  he  became  a Sunday, 
school  teacher,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  his 
peculiar  mental  acuteness  of  perception  and  his 
manipulative  skill  were  first  manifested.  Writing 
was  taught  in  connexion  with  the  schools,  and 
of  course  in  thoBe  days  the  writing  had  to  be 
done  with  quill  pens.  The  attrition  of  the  pen 
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and  paper  soon  made  the  points  of  quill  pens  so 
blunt  and  rough  that  fair  and  good  caligraphy 
required  that  the  pens  should  be  frequently 
“ mended.”  This  was  an  operation  that  few 
persons  could  manage  successfully,  but  Josiah 
Mason  soon  became  noted  as  a skilful  pen- 
mender.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  the 
pens  from  all  the  Wesleyan  schools  for  miles 
round  were  sent  regularly  to  Kidderminster  for 
“Si”  Mason  to  mend. 

Josiah  Mason’s  earliest  mechanical  employ- 
ment was  as  a shoemaker,  in  which  trade  he 
acquired  some  skill,  and  in  which  he  embarked 
in  business  on  his  own  account  while  still  a mere 
boy.  For  some  reason,  he  abandoned  this  occu- 
pation and  came  to  Birmingham  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  in  search  of  something  different. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  for 
he  returned  to  Kidderminster  and  worked  as  a 
carpet-weaver  for  a year  or  two.  He  finally 
threw  up  that  trade  also,  and  came  again  in 
search  of  fortune  to  Birmingham,  being  then 
about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

At  first  Mason  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. At  length,  however,  he  was  engaged 
as  a labourer  at  the  Bagot-street  Glassworks, 
where  he  was  employed  for  some  months 
wheeling-in  coals  and  emptying  the  “caves,” 
or  tunnels  under  the  furnaces,  of  ashes.  Al- 
though employed  in  this  menial  capacity,  he 
kept  himself  respectable,  and  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
book-keepers  of  the  establishment,  he  married 
her,  and  commenced  housekeeping  in  one  of  a 
row  of  small  houses,  still  standing,  opposite  the 
old  glasshouse  in  Bagot-street. 

Opportunity  shortly  offering,  he  left  this  un- 
congenial employment  and  worked  at  the  gilt- 
toy  making.  Here  his  acute  powers  of  observa- 
tion, his  delicacy  of  touch,  and  his  manipulative 
skill,  soon  made  him  a superior  workman,  en- 
abling him  to  earn  good  wages,  and  to  make 
his  little  home  comfortable.  But  after  a time 
there  came  a period  of  commercial  stagnation 
and  a coincident  change  of  fashion,  so  that 
Josiah  Mason,  in  spite  of  his  great  skill,  could 
get  nothing  to  do,  and  beoame  almost  penni- 
less. Wandering  one  day  in  a listless  manner, 
a thought  of  his  earlier  days  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  remembered  his  mother’s  skill  in  making 
tea-cakes.  Going  home  and  addressing  his 
wife  by  the  familiar  name  of  “ Tet,”  he  asked 
“ What  coppers  she  could  raise.”  Between 
them  they  “ raised  ” 9d.,  which  capital  he  there- 
upon invested  in  the  purchase  of  materials  for 
making  some  tea-cakes.  Following  her  hus- 
band’s directions,  “ Tet  ” made  the  cakes,  which 
“ Si,”  taking  a basket,  went  out  and  sold, 
realising  sufficient  to  double  the  invested  capital, 
and  to  provide  some  food  for  himself  and  his 
wife.  The  next  day,  having  a larger  stock,  his 
journey  was  extended,  and  he  persevered  until 
it  was  exhausted.  Continuing  this  from  day 
to  day,  he  soon  secured  a “ connexion,”  who 
looked  for  his  daily  coming,  and  bought  his 
cakes  readily.  The  frugal  couple  saved  money. 

Trade  revived,  and  Mason  went  back  to  the 
gilt-toys,  devoting  his  attention  mainly  to  chains, 
rings,  and  other  fittings  for  watoh  appendages. 
For  the°e  purposes  he  required  a large  number 
of  split-rings,  both  of  steel  and  of  brass,  for 
gilding,  and  those  he  had  to  purchase.  He 
always  bought  them  of  a Mr.  Samuel  Harrison, 
a maker  of  these  goods.  Mr.  Harrison  was  a 
man  of  most  kindly  and  generous  disposition ; of 
simple  and  unobtrusive  habits ; of  sterling 
integrity  and  of  large  mental  endowments.  He 
united  great  mechanical  skill  with  considerable 
scientific  knowledge.  Dr.  Priestley  soon  found  out 
his  capabilities,  and  for  that  great  philosopher 
Harrison  made  an  improved  air-pump,  and  other 
elaborate  scientific  appliances.  This  brought 
Priestley  frequently  to  Harrison’s  place,  and 
the  acquaintance  between  the  two  men  ripened 
into  a friendship  so  cordial  that  they  generally 
spent  two  or  three  evenings  a week  in  each 
other’s  society. 

Mason’s  frequent  purchases  of  rings  brought 
about  a degree  of  friendliness  between  him  and 
Harrison,  and  the  latter  acquired  a liking  for  his 
active  and  intelligent  customer.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  Harrison  one  day  told  Mason 
that,  having  secured  a competency,  he  was 
desirous  of  retiring  from  trade.  Mason,  with 
characteristic  acuteness,  caught  at  the  idea,  and 
a day  or  two  afterwards  told  Harrison  that  he 
should  like  to  have  the  business,  but  he  had  no 
capital.  Harrison  advised  him  to  look  up  his 
friends,  particularly  his  wife’s  father,  to  see  if 
he  could  get  assistance.  Mason  did  so,  and 


returned  to  Harrison  to  say  that  his  father-in- 
law  declined,  and  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
find  a friend  who  would  help  him  with  a shil- 
ling. “ Never  mind,  Mason ! ” said  Harrison, 
“I’ve  taken  a fancy  to  you,  and  I’ve  made 
up  my  mind  you  shall  have  the  business ; you 
shall  pay  me  when  and  how  you  can.  This 
was  soon  ratified,  and  the  year  1823  saw  Josiah 
Mason,  without  giving  bond  or  other  security, 
settled  in  Lancaster  - street  in  succession  to 
Harrison  as  a maker  of  split-rings. 

AmoDgst  other  “ odds  and  ends  ” left  by 
Harrison,  Mason  found  some  curious  bronze  and 
steel  pens  which  had  been  made  half  a century 
before  by  one  Richard  Parkes,  a highly-skilled 
artificer,  to  whom  Harrison  had  been  an  appren- 
tice. He  also  found  the  duplicate  of  a pen  made 
by  Harrison  himself  for  Dr.  Priestley. 

Some  little  time  after  this  discovery,  Mason, 
walking  in  Bull-street,  saw  in  the  shop-window 
of  Mr.  Peart,  a stationer,  a steel  pen  exposed 
for  sale,  which  he  bought  at  the  price  of  two  or 
three  shillings,  and  took  home.  His  early 
experiences  as  a pen-mender  enabled  him  to 
estimate  the  deficiencies  of  this  hand-madesteel 
substitute,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  he 
could  produce  by  mechanical  means  a far  better 
pen  at  much  more  reasonable  cost.  Quietly 
and  secretly  working  out  this  idea,  he  at  length 
produced  a pen  which  satisfied  his  ideas  of 
completeness,  and  with  which  he  found  he  could 
make  a cleaner  up- stroke  than  he  had  ever  seen 
before.  How  to  make  his  invention  profitable 
to  himself  by  bringing  it  before  the  public  was 
his  next  difficulty. 

At  that  time  James  Perry,  a Manchester  man 
who  had  removed  to  London,  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  agitating  school  reform,  and  in  urging 
the  employment  of  improved  school  books  and 
appliances.  He  had  already  produced  some 
pens,  shaped  by  hand  from  ribbon-steel,  which 
were  on  sale  under  the  name  of  “ Perry  Pens.” 
Josiah  MaBon,  taking  a few  of  his  pens  in  his 
pocket,  went  to  London  and  showed  them  to 
Mr.  Perry.  At  that  time  Mason  had  no  concep- 
tion of  any  other  use  for  his  pen  than  as  a 
school  adjunct,  but  Mr.  Perry,  with  commercial 
acutenesB,  saw  at  once  that  it  must  eventually 
supersede  the  quill.  Arrangements  were  soon 
made  by  which  Mason  was  to  be  supplied  with 
ample  capital ; the  pens  were  to  be  called 
“Perryian”  Pens,  and  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.  were 
to  have  the  exclusive  sale  in  England.  This 
wa3  in  1828 ; and  the  connexion  then  formed 
has  been  continued,  with  occasional  modifica- 
tions, ever  since. 

Josiah  Mason  continued  in  the  penmaking 
business,  the  trade  gradually  extending,  until 
the  year  1876,  when,  being  eighty  years  of  age, 
he  sold  his  business  to  his  old  friends,  the 
Perrys,  who  combined  with  it  two  or  three 
manufacturing  firms,  and  formed  a limited 
liability  company  under  the  name  of  “ Perry  & 
Co.,  Limited.”  This  company  has  greatly  ex- 
tended the  productive  capabilities  of  the  con- 
cern, their  present  production  of  steel  pens 
being  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  grosses 
per  week,  or  something  like  a million  of  pens 
every  day  ! 

About  the  year  1840  Mr.  G.  R.  Elkington 
took  out  his  first  patents  for  electro-plating, 
and  in  1842  Mr.  Josiah  Mason,  who  by  that 
time  had  become  a rich  man,  joined  him  in 
partnership,  introducing  capital  to  the  amount 
of  30,000L  The  name  of  the  firm  of  Elkington, 
Mason,  & Co.  is  known  all  over  the  civilised 
world.  Mr.  Elkington  died  a few  years  ago,  but 
Mr.  Josiah  Mason  had  previously  retired  from  the 
partnership. 

Mr.  Alexander  Parkes,  the  well-known  in- 
ventor of  “ Parkesine,”  was  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  firm  of  Elkington  A 
Mason  engaged  by  them  in  a series  of  experi- 
ments connected  with  electric  deposition.  In 
the  course  of  his  researches  he  made  some 
discoveries  which  led  him  to  think  he  could 
greatly  improve  upon  the  methods  of  producing 
“ vnloanised  ” India-rubber.  In  the  joint  names 
of  Parkes,  Mason,  and  Elkington,  a patent  was 
taken  out  for  these  improvements,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  “ cold  ” prooess  has  been  given. 
Mr.  Parkes,  — who  singularly  enough  is  the 
grandson  of  the  Richard  Parkes  who  was 
the  originator  of  the  split-ring  business,  and 
nephew  of  Harrison,  Mason’s  predecessor, — sold 
his  share  to  Elkington  & Mason  for  5,0001. 
Soon  afterwards  they  sold  the  patent  to  Mack- 
intosh, of  Manchester,  for  SO, 0001. 

One  way  or  another  Mason,  in  the  course  of 
years,  became  enormously  rich.  He  was  not 
blessed  with  children,  and  the  question  as  to 
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what  was  to  become  of  his  vast  possessions  be- 
came an  anxious  one,  which  was  often  discussed 
between  him  and  “ Tet.” 

At  the  time  of  the  electro-plating  and  india- 
rubber  experiments  Mr.  Parkes  was  a frequent 
visitor  at  Mr.  Mason’s  house,  sleeping  there  two 
or  three  nights  a week.  One  evening,  in  Mason’s 
absence,  Mrs.  Mason  mooted  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  their  property,  mentioning 
that  Mr.  Mason  desired  to  do  something  for  the 
elevation  of  women.  Parkes,  without  much 
time  for  consideration,  suggested  that  as  orphan 
girls  were  often  left  in  great  destitution,  and 
were  exposed  to  peculiar  temptations,  something 
might  be  done  for  them.  Within  a fortnight  of 
that  eveniug  the  plans  for  the  original  orphan- 
age in  the  village  of  Erdington  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Isaac  Newey,  and  the  project  was 
set  on  foot. 

Notwithstanding  his  many  benevolences, 
riches  poured  in  upon  Mr.  Mason  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  great  Orphanage  at  Erdington 
was  at  length  determined  upon.  About  320 
orphans,  of  whom  200  are  girls,  are  boarded, 
lodged,  clothed,  and  educated  at  this  noble  in- 
stitution. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  this  place  the 
details  which  have  been  published  in  connexion 
with  Sir  Josiah’s  last  great  institution,  now 
opened.  The  Scientific  College,  entirely  erected 
and  endowed  by  Josiah  Mason,  is  a fitting 
crown  of  his  many  munificent  works.  They 
were  noble  words  that  he  spoke  at  the  laying  of 
the  first  stone  : — ■“  I have  great  and,  I believe, 
well-founded  hopes  for  the  future  of  this  foun- 
dation. I look  forward  to  its  class-rooms  and 
lecture-rooms  being  filled  with  a succession  of 
earnest  and  intelligent  students,  willing,  not 
only  to  learn  all  that  can  be  taught,  but,  in 
their  turn,  to  communicate  their  knowledge  to 
others,  and  to  apply  it  to  useful  purposes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  It  is  in  this  expecta- 
tion that  I have  done  my  part,  thankful  to  God 
that  he  has  given  me  the  means  and  the  will  to 
do  it ; hoping  that  from  this  plaoe  many  original 
and  beneficial  discoveries  may  proceed,  and 
trusting  that  I,  who  have  never  been  blessed 
with  children  of  my  own,  may  yet,  in  these 
students,  leave  behind  me  an  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, truth-loving,  and  truth- seeking  progeny, 
for  generations  to  come.” 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

A NOTE. 

Daniel  Defoe  visited  Glasgow  in  1727,  “a 
large,  stately,  and  well-built  city,”  he  remarks, 
and  in  reference  to  the  Tolbooth,  the  municipal 
building  of  his  time,  says, — “Here  the  Town 
Council  sit,  and  the  magistrates  try  suoh  causes 
as  come  within  their  cognisance,  and  do  all  their 
other  public  business ; so  that  it  will  be  easily 
conceived  the  Tolbooth  stands  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city.  It  is  a noble  structure,  of  hewn  stone, 
with  a very  lofty  tower  and  melodious  hourly 
chimes.”  The  “grund  stane  ” foundation  of  the 
above  building  was  laid  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1626,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  old  Tolbooth, 
for  the  taking  down  of  which  the  wrights  and 
masons  received  the  sum  of  250  marks.  The 
work  went  on  without  break  or  hindrance,  the 
civic  power  grudging  no  reasonable  outlays. 
There  was  no  stint  of  drink-money.  John 
Neill  contracted  to  supply  the  Tolbooth  with  a 
great  new  clock  for  600  marks,  but  on  the  finish 
of  the  undertaking,  the  Councl,  finding  Neill 
was  a loser,  added  300  marks  to  the  sum,  for 
“ the  clock  was  worth  the  whole  sum.”  For 
“ brass  and  copper  to  be  the  cock  and  vanes  to 
the  Tolbooth,”  47 L 6s.  were  given,  and  William 
Duncan  received  for  the  “ workmanship,” 
20  marks  and  the  clippings.  “ One  hundred 
pounds  money  ” is  given  to  James  Oolquhon 
in  part  payment  of  working  the  king’s  arms 
in  stone  “gilting”;  and  Valentine  Ginking 
receives  “ thirty  pounds  ” for  gilding  the 
cock,  the  thistle,  crown  and  sceptre  above 
the  king’s  arms,  and  also  gilding  the  town’s 
arms  above  the  entrance  to  the  gable  of  the 
Tolbooth.  One  of  the  contracts  connected  with 
the  Tolbooth  is  peculiar.  In  three  weeks  after 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone,  “ Gabriel 
Smith  undertook  to  sharpen  the  whole  mason 
irons  [chisels]  during  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  Tolbooth  and  steeple  thereof  until  the 
work  be  ended,  for  forty  pounds  money,”  and  in 
case  he  should  be  a loser,  “ he  refers  himself 
to  the  will  ” of  the  council. 

Morer,  writing  in  1689,  says,  “ Glasgow  has 
the  reputation  of  the  finest  town  in  Scotland”; 
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and  Defoe,  thirty-eight  years  later,  writes  of  it, 
“ In  a word,  ’tis  one  of  the  cleanliest,  most 
beantiful,  and  best-built  cities  in  Great  Britain.” 

Doubtless,  when  John  Boyd,  maissonn, 
“ hewed  ” out  the  town’s  armos  250  years  ago, 
as  he  traced  out  the  motto  “ Let  Glasgow 
Flourish,”  he  looked  forward  to  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  western  capital  of  Scotland,  which 
years  after  strives  to  maintain  its  olden  reputa- 
tion,— “ the  finest  town  in  Scotland.” 


THE  CAMBERWELL  PROVIDENT 
DISPENSARY  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  bottom  of  Camberwell  New-road,  with 
a second  frontage  and  entrance  in  Camberwell- 
road,  facing  ihe  Green,  a new  Provident  Dis- 
pensary is  in  oourse  of  erection,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Dank,  architect,  of  Leadenhall-street. 
The  building  is  being  erected  with  red  Berkshire 
brick.  The  windows  and  principal  entrance  in 
Camberwell  New-road  have  arched  heads  in  red 
Mansfield  stone,  and  the  elevation  is  surmounted 
by  a carved  cornice  in  Portland  stone,  above  which 
is  an  ornamental  parapet.  The  interior  of  the 
building  contains  a large  central  waiting-room, 
octagonal  in  form,  lighted  from  the  roof  by  an 
octagonal  dome,  above  which  is  one  of  Boyle’s 
ventilators.  The  other  apartments  in  the  build- 
ing consist  of  consulting- rooms,  and  private 
rooms  for  medical  men,  together  with  drug- 
stores and  dispensing-rooms  at  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

Messrs.  Rider  & Sons,  of  Union-street,  Borough, 
are  the  builders. 


' RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LANDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Recently,  the  members  of  the  Glasgow  Town 
Council,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Cleansing  Com- 
mittee, paid  a visit  of  inspection  to  the  reclama- 
tion operations  at  Fulwood  Moss.  During  the 
winter  of  1879,  when  great  distress  prevailed 
among  the  working  classes  of  Glasgow,  and  when 
extensive  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed,  the  question  was 
mooted  whether  the  Corporation  could  not  find 
some  work  for  those  who  had  been  so  suddenly 
thrown  idle.  Among  the  many  proposals  made 
was  one  for  the  reclamation  of  Fulwood  Moss, 
near  Houston.  A more  unpromising  piece  of 
ground  could  scarcely  have  been  selected.  It 
was  really  and  truly  a large  peat- moss,  over 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  walk  with 
safety.  The  idea  was,  however,  taken  up, 
aud,  after  negotiations,  Lord  D unglass  granted  a 
lease  of  that  portion  to  the  north  of  the  Cale- 
donian  Railway,  a short  distance  west  of  Houston 
Station.  The  lease  is  for  thirty  years,  at  a rent 
of  Is.  per  acre  for  twenty  years,  and  5s.  per  acre 
for  the  remaining  ten  years.  It  was  looked  upon 
principally  as  a shoot  for  the  mud  and  surplus 
manure  which  was  lying  in  the  various  scaveng- 
ing depdts  and  threatening  to  be  a nuisance  to 
the  city.  It  would  also,  it  was  urged,  give 
employment  to  a large  number  of  unemployed, 
who  were  then  thronging  the  streets,  and  whose 
relief  was  a problem  of  difficult  solution.  As 
soon  as  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were 
made,  upwards  of  300  of  the  unemployed  were 
taken  down  to  Houston  and  set  to  work  on  this 
most  unpromising  task.  Thirteen  acres  next  the 
main  line  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  were  first 
operated  on,  the  idea  being  to  have  this  part 
planted  with  potatoes,  bo  as  to  secure  seed  for 
the  next  season.  In  this  Mr.  James  Young,  who 
had  charge  of  the  works  under  the  Cleansing 
Committee,  was  successful;  for  not  only  did  he 
secure  a crop  sufficient  to  seed  the  95i  acres  to 
be  cropped  next  season,  but  was  able  to  sell  a 
considerable  quantity.  During  last  summer  a 
service  railroad  was  laid,  and  this  has  been  so 
placed  that  all  parts  of  the  extensive  moss  can 
be  easily  reached.  Draining  was  also  accom- 
plished, and  this  has  been  so  successful  that 
already  the  moss  is  2 ft.  lower  thau  it  was  before 
operations  were  commenced.  In  the  course  of 
the  work  a staff  of  men  were  employed  reclaim- 
ing the  remaining  part  of  the  moss,  the  average 
number  so  occupied,  from  February,  1S79,  till 
the  25th  of  May  this  year,  being  seventy.  Since 
the  work  of  reclamation  was  commenced  no 
fewer  than  1,882  wagons,  or  fully  12,000  tons, 
of  Glasgow  rubbish  have  beefi  placed  on  the 
moss.  The  railway  and  its  adjuncts  cost 
1,214L  19s.  4d.  A movable  bogie  railway  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  spread  of  the 
manure  and  the  ingathering  of  the  crop  cost 
991.  12s.  lid.  There  was  spent  in  ditching  and 


draining  1,7811.  5s.  10d.,  and  for  trenching  and 
hoeing  9561.  To  these  items  have  to  be  added 
4831.  16s.  7d.  paid  for  the  fares  of  the  workmen 
to  and  from  the  moss,  so  that  the  total  sum 
expended  on  the  reclamation  of  this  ninety- 
eight  acres  of  moss  has  been  4,5381.  14s.  8d. 


DISCLOSURES  RESPECTING  SUBURBAN 
DWELLINGS. 

At  the  Edmonton  Petty  Sessions,  before 
Messrs.  Abbiss,  Howard,  and  Doe,  divisional 
justices,  James  Henry  Etheridge,  builder,  17, 
Heaton-place,  Peokham-rye,  was  summoned,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of 
Health,  for  infringing  the  101th  bye-law  of  the 
said  Board,  which  provides  that  the  foundations 
shall  rest  on  solid  ground  or  upon  concrete  or 
other  solid  substructure.  Louis  Etheridge, 
builder,  of  252,  Lower-road,  Rotherhithe,  was 
summoned  for  a similar  offence,  the  houses  in 
respect  of  which  the  proceedings  had  been  taken 
being  situate  in  Circnlar-road,  Stoneley  South 
Estate,  Upper  Tottenham. 

The  case  against  Louis  Etheridge  was  taken  first. 

Mr.  de  Pape,  surveyor  to  the  Board,  deposed  to  his 
attention  having  been  called  by  the  building  inspector  to 


the  material  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  houses  ... 
question ; he  visited  them  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and 
found  that  the  walls  were  being  erected  upon  improper 
foundations, — first,  upon  other  than  so  id  ground;  and, 
secondly,  on  an  artificial  foundation,  made  up  of  loose 
material  not  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  ground  was 
but  little  firmer  than  turf,  and  the  so-called  concrete  con- 
sisted of  brick  rubbish,  spent  lime,  and  other  materials 
from  old  buildings,  and  had  been  put  in  dry.  Notice  was 
served  upon  the  defendant  that  the  material  being  used 
was  contrary  to  the  bye-laws,  and  on  fhefirhof  September 
witness  made  a further  examination,  and  took  sampli 
the  foundation  under  each  wall. 

Tee  defendant  considered  the  justice  of  the  case  would 
be  met  by  his  promise  to  amend.  Besides,  his  foreman 
was  absent  through  illness. 

The  Bench  imposed  a penalty  of  51.  and  costs. 

The  features  of  the  case  against  the  other  defendant 
were  similar  to  those  above  reported,  and  he  was  also 
ordered  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  51.  aud  costs,  Mr.  Abbiss 
remarking  that  the  Local  Board  were  simply  doing  thoi 
duty  in  prosecuting. 


were  sneerers  at  the  movement,  and  even 
positive  obstructors.  The  communication  from 
Mr.  Chadwick,  whioh  you  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Builder , re  drainage  and  sewerage 
work  as  a specialty,  is  very  good  in  its  way  as 
an  exposition  of  bad  drainage  work,  but,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  would  neither  be  prudent  nor 
advisable  to  aid  the  organisation  of  a class  of 
specialists.  It  would  lead  to  the  further  sub- 
division and  weakening  of  the  architectural  and 
engineering  professions,  who  have  already,  and 
can  have  in  future,  sufficient  capable  members 
of  their  bodies  to  grapple  with  all  the  problems 
of  drainage  and  sewerage  work  as  part  of  their 
general  practice.  Do  not  let  the  architectural 
profession  be  weakened  or  cut  Up  at  the  bidding 
of  doctors,  few  of  whom  know  anything  prac- 
tically of  drainage  work.  H. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WORKMAN. 


THE  DOCTORS  AND  THE  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — I think  attention  should  bo  drawn  to 
some  matters  whioh  should  nob  be  left  un- 
noticed in  the  Builder.  There  appears  to  be  a 
sort  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  a certain 
section  of  the  medical  profession  of  late  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  architects  and  engineers 
in  drainage  and  sewerage  matters,  and,  indeed, 
in  sanitary  questions  generally.  I have  had  my 
eyes  upon  this  movement  for  a considerable 
time  past,  and  I have  good  ground  for  my  sus- 
picions that  some  sanitary  organisations  have 
been  started,  t*e  chief  objects  of  which  have 
been  to  assist  a section  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  rule  the  roast  in  sanitary  leadership,  and 
make  architects  to  pUy  second  fiddle  to  them. 
Some  of  the  medical  journals  are  also  assisting. 
This  move  has  been  worked  in  Dublia  as  well  as 
in  London,  aud  is  being  worked  at  present ; and 
one  sanitary  association  across  the  Channel  has 
been  worked  with  energy,  and  has  succeeded  in 
its  object  of  pitchforking  its  prominent  mem- 
bers into  official  appointments. 

Take  note  of  some  medical  men’s  opinions  at 
the  late  Exeter  Sanitary  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly observe  the  impertinent  allasions  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett  anent  architects  and  the 
Institute  of  Architects. 

The  Local  Government  Boards  in  London  and 
Dublin  are  worked  to  a great  extent  by  the 
medical  element,  and  the  Poor-law  doctors  in 
connexion  with,  or  under,  that  institution,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  wings  unclipped 
or  unchecked,  will  soon  be  betraying  effrontery 
enough  to  snub  architects  and  engineers  gene- 
rally. 

It  appears  to  me  that  architects  and  engineers 
are  allowing  the  doctors  to  lay  their  eggs  like 
the  cuckoo’s,  and  with  the  usual  results.  It  is 
time  that  a wholesome  oheck  should  be  put  to 
medical  men’s  dictation  and  abuse  in  house  con- 
struction and  drainage  matters,  and  that  they 
should  bo  kept  as  far  as  possible  to  their 
legitimate  spheres.  If  curative  medioine  is  be- 
coming a non-paying  game,  the  doctors  should 
not  be  allowed  an  uudisputed  claim  for  the  new 
departure  iu  respect  of  preventive  medicine,  a 
cause  iu  whioh  you  yourself  have  worked  for 
more  than  half  a lifetime,  with  a few  other 
veterans. 

The  great  body  of  the  medical  profession 
were  not  merely  inert  when  the  Builder  was 
first  pointing  out  existing  evils  in  our  towns,  and 
the  necessity  of  sanitary  improvements,  but 
many  of  its  members,  as  I well  remember, 


Sir, — Many  things  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Builder  interest  me  much. 

Respecting  the  “dignity  of  labour,”  speaking 
as  the  father  of  a numerous  family,  now  for  the 
most  part  out  in  the  world,  I have  felt  that  it 
was  my  first  duty,  after  providing  for  their 
immediate  wants,  to  teach  them  such  a trade 
or  calling  as  would  practically  make  them  inde- 
pendent. I hold  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
every  parent  to  teach  his  child  some  useful 
trade  by  which  he  or  she  may  get  its  living. 
Mere  quill-driving  by  no  means  satisfies  this 
condition,  nor  does  mere  buying  and  selling 
goods.  I have,  therefore,  put  each  and  all  of 
them  to  a handicraft  trade,  as  is  the  excellent 
practice  ia  Germany  ; and  so  both  hand  and  eye 
are  educated,  and  if  they  possess  brains  aud 
energy  besides,  they  may  rise  to  be  in  the  end 
captains  of  industry.  In  no  case  are  they 
likely  to  become  drones  in  the  hive. 

Whether  the  handicraft  trade  should  bo 
taught  under  the  conditions  of  an  apprentice- 
ship, or  otherwise,  is  a matter  very  difficult  to 
decide.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Btnall 
works,  where  the  master  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  and  beiog  himself  a 
competent  workman  taking  an  interest  in  his 
men,  as  was  almost  always  the  case  in  timos 
gone  by,  then  it  was  right  and  proper  to  appren- 
tice the  learner.  Bub  in  large  works,  where 
the  master  is  probably  only  a managing 
director,  with  little  practical  knowledge  of  the 
work,  and  the  youth  is  put  to  an  already  over- 
crowded trade,  where  every  workman  is  jealous 
of  any  addition  being  made  to  the  number  of 
his  competitors,  and  has  no  inducement  given 
him  to  teach  ; where  the  foreman  has  much  the 
same  feelings,  and  no  time  for  teaching,  having 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  gee  the  utmost  out  of 
both  men  and  machinery  to  keep  his  place,  and 
satisfy  liia  managing  director,  and  earn  a large 
dividend, — where,  in  fact,  no  one  below  the 
foreman  is  taught  to  think,  but  only  to  obey, 
then  it  is  an  open  question  whether  apprentice- 
ship is  desirable.  1 know  it  is  largely  practised 
under  such  conditions,  and  the  boys  are  put  to 
do  one  particular  thing,  which  they  soon  learn, 
and  they  are  kept  thereafter  to  that  only  for 
the  remainder  of  their  term,  to  their  own  detri- 
ment and  their  employers’  profit.  I took  the 
liberty,  some  years  ago,  of  remonstrating  with 
the  managing  director  of  a large  machine-works 
in  the  North  about  this  practice,  bub  I only 
obtained  for  answer  that  he  had  got  a dividend 
to  earn,  and  must  not  be  too  particular  how  he 
earned  it. 

The  lament  of  the  decay  of  the  useful  general 
workman  is  by  no  means  new.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  the  late  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  in  the 
preface  to  his  “ Mills  and  Millwork,”  pointed  out 
how  the  old  millwright  had  been  superseded  by 
the  fitter,  the  turner,  the  machine-maker,  et  hoc 
germs  omne,  and  was  consequently,  to  a great 
extent,  dying  out.  The  same  division  of  labour 
has  taken  place  in  the  building  trades,  though 
to  a much  less  extent.  The  mason  ia  now  a 
banker  hand  or  setter,  seldom  both.  The 
carpenter  and  joiner  is  now  very  frequently 
dissociated.  The  “ three-branch  hand,”  plnmber, 
painter,  and  glazier,  is  only  to  be  fouud  in 
remote  districts.  But  the  man  who  has  to 
direct  all  these,  in  the  superintendence  of  any 
important  building  works,  must  have  as  practical, 
although  nob  as  manipulative,  a knowledge  of 
the  several  trades,  as  though  he  had  been 
taught  each  of  them  separately.  The  eye  and 
head  have  been  taught,  in  his  case,  without  the 
hand.  And  so  it  lias  come  to  pass,  that  for 
those  who  are  intended  from  the  first  to  take  a 
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leading  position  in  mechanical  engineering, 
special  schools  have  been  opened,  like  that  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
head,  and  this  teaching  is  stimulated  by  the 
scholarships  established  by  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth. The  result  of  all  this  is  that  our 
mechanical  engineers  who  occupy  positions  of 
authority,  are  able  to  maintain  that  pre- 
eminence they  have  always  held  as  regards 
general  knowledge.  Not  so  the  rank  and  file. 
Yery  frequently  these  are  reduced  to  the  level 
of  mere  machine-tenders,  and  are  paid  little  if 
any  above  the  ordinary  labourer. 

Whether  it  would  be  possible  to  establish 
speoial  schools  for  those  who  are  to  direct  build- 
ing operations  is  open  to  question.  I have  not 
yet  heard  that  it  has  been  attempted  in  England. 
Theoretical  knowledge  can  be  and  is  largely  in 
use,  but  nothing  can  supersede  the  practical 
knowledge  only  to  be  gained  by  experience  on 
the  works,  which  are  of  such  infinite  variety, 
that  we  never  build  twice  alike,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  works  are  carried  out  are 
never  twice  alike.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  catas- 
trophes, Ac.,  to  which  you  allude.  That  the 
average  workman  in  the  building  trade  is  not 
so  good  a workman  as  his  predecessors  in  the 
past,  is,  in  my  experience,  undeniable, — a fact 
due  in  great  part  to  the  wretched  system  of  pay- 
ing all  alike,  and  so  leaving  no  room  for  emula- 
tion ; and  also  to  the  fact  that  many — perhaps 
most — of  the  men  waste  their  leisure  in  muBic- 
halls  and  other  equally  enervating  and  unprofit- 
able amusements ; and  the  main  reason  why  their 
wages  have  not  been  reduced,  as  those  of  the  engi- 
neers have  been,  is  that  hitherto  machinery  has 
not  been  profitably  adapted  to  do  the  work. 

E.  G. 


ALTERATIONS  IN  AND  ABOUT  NORWICH 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — 'In  expressing  my  gratification  at  the 
honourable  mention  made  of  my  remarks  on  the 
supposed  Saxon  remains  attached  to  Norwich 
Cathedral  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Architectural  Association  to  East  Anglia,  I 
hope  I may  be  allowed  to  express  also  a regret 
at  the  passing  over  in  silence  of  some  remarks 
whioh  I ventured  to  make  on  the  wanton 
mutilation  of  the  billet  mouldings  over  several 
of  the  arches  of  the  cathedral.  Over  the  west 
door  in  the  inside,  and  in  part  of  the  nave  and 
the  transepts,  they  have  been  entirely  removed  ; 
and,  what  is  in  still  worse  taste,  over  the 
arches  between  the  organ-loft  and  the  jambs 
of  the  tower  they  have  first  been  hacked  and 
mutilated,  and  then  covered  with  a coating  of 
plaster.  Thus  a sham  circular  moulding  is  pro- 
duced, like  nothing  that  can  be  found  in  any 
work  on  architecture.  This  spurious  moulding 
had  been  previously  noticed  by  Mr.  Brown,  the 
architect,  and  by  Mr.  Spaul,  who  also  pointed 
out  the  entire  excision  of  the  billet  mouldings 
in  various  places.  I should  mention  also  that 
the  Dean  had  concurred  in  a representation 
which  I made  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on  the 
subject,  and  exhibited  his  good  feeling  and 
judgment  by  ordering  the  billet  moulding  to  be 
replaced  over  one  of  the  arches  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  at  his  own  expense. 

Now  in  advocating  this  restoration  of  Norman 
work,  which  has  been  wantonly  innovated  upon, 
I will  add  that  I will  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
desire  to  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  joint 
works  of  different  periods  in  our  venerable 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  They  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  historical  monuments,  blended  and 
associated  together,  and  frequently  producing 
a harmony  exceeding  that  of  the  original 
uniform  design ; but  a line  must  be  drawn  against 
such  alterations  when  they  are  utterly  uucalled 
for,  as  in  the  destruction  of  the  billet  mouldings 
in  Norwich  Cathedral ; and  I beg  to  poiut  out 
another  still  more  glaring  instance  of  demolition 
perpetrated,  when  two  of  the  jambs  of  the 
tower  were  cut  back  about  2 ft.,  in  addition  to 
the  removal  of  the  pilasters,  which  were  carried 
down  to  their  Norman  basis,  making  not  less 
than  3 ft.  of  the  solid  masonry  and  support  of 
the  tower  and  the  spire.  It  appears  as  if  the 
architects  of  the  time  were  desirous  to  show 
experimentally  how  much  of  that  support  might 
be  withdrawn  without  endangering  the  finest 
part  of  the  edifice.  The  pilasters,  when  trun- 
cated, were  stopped  by  moulded  drops  of  plaster 
or  cement,  and  the  plane  of  wall,  when  cut  away, 
was  covered  by  carved  woodwork,  forming  stalls 
for  the  Precentor  and  the  Minor  Canons  of  a 
later  date  than  the  carved  stalls  of  the  Honorary 
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Canons.  I endeavoured  to  represent  at  the  visit 
of  the  Architectural  Association  that  the  tower 
jambs,  which  at  present  suggest  the  painful  idea 
of  insecurity  of  the  fabric,  ought  to  be  restored  ; 
and  my  object  in  now  addressing  you  is  simply 
to  crave  your  influence  in  bringing  about  this 
embellishment  to  our  cathedral.  An  argument 
in  its  favour  is  that  no  injury  or  loss  will  be 
sustained  by  the  removal  of  the  stalls,  as  there 
is  room  for  the  Precentor  and  the  Minor  Canons 
in  those  appointed  for  the  Honorary  CaHons. 

John  Gunn. 


WIND  PRESSURE. 

Sir, — I have  found  it  useful  to  note  down 
any  account  of  violent  storms,  and  possibly 
you  may  consider  the  following  worth  notice. 

The  Elgin  Cowant,  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
published  the  following  : — 

“The  wind  recently  blew  n hnrricane  at  Keith,  and  the 
locus  of  the  storm  was  at  the  Isle  Mills,  near  the  railway 
station.  The  wind  lifted  one  of  the  roofs,  the  outside 
one,  100  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  broad,  and  without  a plank 
falling.  The  whole  was  borne  20  ft.  high  iu  the  air,  and 
was  carried  over  three  houses,  when  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  engine-stalk,  and  knocked  it  over  from  the  foundation. 
The  stalk  was  50  ft.  high.  Without  it  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  arrested  in  its  progress  through  the  air,  the  flying 
roof  passed  over  the  ruins  of  the  engine-stalk,  and,  coming 
into  contact  with  a cloth  and  yarn  warehouse  two  stories 
high,  smashed  the  slates  of  it,  carried  away  its  chimney,  «nd 
then  spread  over  the  road  in  pieces,  involving  the  railway 
telegraph-wires  in  the  ruin.  The  roof  flew,— body  bulk, 
as  the  phrase  goes, — more  than  61  yards  before  it  came  to 
the  grouud,  and,  what  is  even  still  more  surprising,  it  rose 
from  a one-story  house,  and  passed  over  two-story 
houses.” 

Mr.  Peter  Carmichael,  in  his  paper  on  Fac- 
tory Chimneys,  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Engineers  in  Scotland,  states  that  in  1864,  at 
Dundee,  there  was  a violent  storm  of  wind, 
worse  than  had  been  experienced  for  twenty 
years  previously.  This  gale  considerably  da- 
maged some  shafts  which  he  describes. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1873,  the  Sheffield 
and  Rotherham  Independent  published  an  ac- 
count of  “ a gale  which  swept  over  Sheffield 
and  neighbourhood,  almost  unparalleled  for  in- 
tensity and  violence,”  it  blew  down  nine  large 
chimney-shafts,  and  doubled  up  the  principals 
of  an  iron  roof  being  erected  at  the  gas-works, 
and  caused  a great  loss  of  life,  of  which  they 
give  the  details. 

In  June  last  I had  the  following  sent  me  : — 

“ Professor  Tice,  of  St.  Louis,  has  recently  disclosed 
the  results  of  a tour  of  inspection  he  has  been  making 
over  the  track  of  the  tornado  which  wrought  such 
havoc  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri  some  time  ago. 
This  terrific  * wind,'  as  everybody  supposed  it  to  be, 
performed  some  astounding  feats.  It  boro  olF  a factory- 
chimney  for  a considerable  distance,  aud  literally  demo- 
lished a large  number  of  buildings,  while  its  effects 
on  trees  and  shrubs  were  of  the  most  curious  character. 
In  many  instances  it  did  not  tear  them  up  by  the  roots, 
but  tore  off  the  bark  from  their  stems,  and  that  not  ouly 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  storm,  but  all  round  them, 
while  the  euds  of  branches  were  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  split  up  into  fibres.  Professor  Tice  aflirms  that  all 
this  was  the  work,  not  of  wind,  but  of  electricity  ; that,  in 
fact,  it  was  not  a tornado  of  wind  at  all,  but  a terrific 
electric  disturbance.  The  chimney  just  mentioned  was 
carried  off  by  the  storm,  though  the  building  from  which 
it  was  wrenched  was  left  almost  untouched,  the  fact  being 
that  the  chimney  was  an  iron  one.  In  many  cases  the 
Professor  found  that  buildings  with  iron  roofs  were  rent 
in  pieces,  while  others  directly  in  the  path  ot  the  storm, 
but  which  had  ordinary  shingle  roofs,  were  left  untouched. 
The  action  ou  the  trees  he  explains  by  assuming  that  the 
sap  and  moisture  of  their  trunks  and  branches  were  by 
the  electric  current  passing  down  them  converted  into 
steam,  the  sudden  expansion  of  which  tore  the  bark  and 
twigs  into  fragments.  He  notices,  too,  that  for  145  miles 
the  storm  followed  the  track  of  a railway,  aud,  as  it  were, 
swallowed  up  all  the  water  in  its  course.  All  the  facts  he 
discovered  tend  to  convince  him  that  there  really  was  no 
wind  in  this  tempest,  but  electricity  only,  and  that,  as  we 
understand  it,  he  takes  to  be  the  case  with  cyclones  gene- 
rally. If  this  view  is  supported  in  the  law  courts,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  found  that  the  damage  done  by  such  tempests 
must  be  compensated  for  by  those  who  insure  against 
‘ lightning.'  ” 

The  late  Processor  Rankiue  paid  great 
attention  to  wind- pressure,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  account  of  the  chimney  at  the  West 
Cumberland  Hematite  Ironworks,  and  other 
writings. 

I trust  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
will  continue  this  important  subject. 

R.  M.  Bancroft, 

Mem.  C.  & M.  E.  Society. 


Is  it  True  ? — The  American  Architect  says : 
“ A cablegram  from  Scotland  states  that  a joint 
stock  company  which  has  been  forming  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  timber  and 
controlling  the  lumber  market  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  has  now  control  of  Messrs.  Cooke  & 
Grant’s  1 limits.’  This  is  t»  beginning  of  a 
gigantic  scheme,  whioh  will  throw  a large 
amount  of  British  capital  into  this  oounti'y.” 
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WATER  SUPPLY  OP  BRADFORD. 

The  Barden  reservoir  works,  which  are 
being  constructed  for  the  Corporation  of  Brad- 
ford, in  order  to  give  additional  supply  of  water 
to  that  growing  town,  have  been  in  progress  for 
about  four  years.  The  now  reservoir  will  cover 
an  area  of  from  70  to  100  acres,  and  will  have  a 
couple  of  bye-channels  (one  at  the  north  and  the 
other  at  the  south),  by  which  waste  or  unne- 
sary  water  may  be  let  off.  It  will  be  somewhat 
of  a triangular  shape,  and  will  require  a bank  on 
one  side  only,  as  the  natural  formation  of  the 
earth  will  form  the  sides  of  the  basin  on  the  re- 
maining portion.  It  is  this  single  bank  which 
has  caused  so  much  work  and  labour,  for  at  its 
base  it  is  several  hundred  feet  in  width,  whilst 
in  some  places  it  will  rise  to  the  height  of  over 
100  ft.  above  ground  (to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
depth  below)  and  will  be  something  like  30  ft. 
in  width  at  the  top.  For  a long  time  past 
the  energies  of  the  staff  have  been  devoted  to 
this  bank,  which  has  a central  portion  of  con- 
crete of  considerable  thickness,  then  puddle  on 
either  side  on  account  of  its  effective  resistance 
to  percolation,  and  then,  outside,  the  puddle, 
massive  coverings  of  stone,  the  whole  forming 
an  immense  boundary-wall,  which  one  would 
think  sufficient  almost  to  withstand  a second 
Deluge.  This  artificial  embankment  is  upwards 
of  half  a mile  in  length.  There  are  two  principal 
streams  by  which  the  reservoir  will  be  filled, 
namely,  those  of  Yethersgill  and  Fadmire  Syke; 
whilst  two  channels  will  also  connect  Gill  Beck 
and  Lumb  Gill  with  it.  When  completed  it  is 
estimated  to  hold  800  million  gallons,  and  the 
contract  for  the  work  is  200,000£.  The  work 
has  been  going  on  for  about  four  years,  and 
it  is  hoped  it  may  be  completed  in  a couple 
more  years.  Mr.  Easton  Gibb  is  the  contractor, 
his  principal  assistants  being  the  manager  (Mr. 
Alexander  Riach),  Mr.  Malcolm,  C.E.,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Smith,  C.E.  The  reservoir  is  being  con- 
structed from  plans  by  Mr.  Biunie,  engineer  to 
the  Bradford  Corporation  ; and  the  interests  of 
that  body  are  looked  after  by  Mr.  Yourdi, 
C.E.  (their  resident  engineer),  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  inspect  and  measure  the  work  as  it  pro- 
gresses.   

PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Stafford. — At  a speoial  meeting  of  the  Stafford 
Town  Council,  plaus  were  approved  of  for  the 
erection  of  a new  wing  to  the  Borough  Hall. 
The  new  building,  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
something  under  2,000i.,  is  destined  to  hold  the 
free  library,  which  was  sanctioned  by  a public 
meeting  of  townspeople  some  time  ago,  the 
Wraggo  museum,  and  the  school  of  art,  which 
has  outgrown  the  present  accommodation  pro- 
vided in  the  Borough  Hall. 

Smethwick. — The  new  building  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  a free  library  and  reading-room  at 
Smethwick,  and  recently  opened  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Bass,  is  situate  at  the  rear  of  the  Gas  Offices  in 
High-street.  Its  main  room,  which  is  to  be 
used  both  as  a reading-room  and  library,  is  52  ft. 
long  by  24  ft.  wide.  It  is  light  and  airy,  and  is 
fitted  up  with  the  usual  reading-desks,  tables, 
and  stands.  The  building,  which  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  of  Birmingham,  has 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Harley  & Sons,  Smeth- 
wick, the  cost  being  1,8001. 

Carlisle. — The  large  new  hotel  on  the  Victoria 
Viaduct,  Carlisle,  is  approaching  completion. 
Externally  it  is  in  the  style  called  “Queen 
Anne  ” or  “ Free  Classic.”  The  ground-Btory  is 
entirely  of  red  stone.  The  south-east  corner  is 
corbelled  and  carved,  and  the  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  mixture  of  red  and  white  stone  through- 
out the  fatjade, — the  white  being  from  Lazonby, 
and  the  hardest  building  stone  in  the  dis- 
trict, while  the  red  is  the  sandstone  of  the  dis- 
trict, from  Aspatria.  On  the  eight  pilasters 
there  are  carved  illustrations  of  .iEsop’s  fables ; 
and  on  the  east  front  are  two  large  panels,  one 
showing  the  heraldic  arms  of  the  city  of  Car- 
lisle, namely,  a cross  and  four  roses  surrounded 
by  a floral  device,  with  the  legend,  “ Be  just  and 
fear  not”;  the  other  showing  a device  of  the 
rose  and  thistle  intertwined,  with  tho  date. 
“ 1880,”  on  a shield.  The  building  is  finished 
with  a Mansard  roof,  out  of  which  project 
dormer  windows.  There  are  no  fewer  than  126 
rooms  in  the  hotffel,  upwards  of  eighty  of  them 
being  bedrooms.  Though  the  rooms  are  so 
numerous,  they  are  arranged  on  a simple  plan. 
Oneach  floor  they  openupon  the  central  corridor, 
which,  like  the  passages  and  staircases,  is  built 
of  stone  and  concrete ; and  the  whole  of  the 
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KENDLE'S  NEW  PATENT  “ACME”  GLAZING. 


J.  Wooden  Purlin,  showing  method  of  fixing  Patent  Bar. 

K.  Channel  Iron  Purlin,  dispensing  with  wood  of  any  kind. 


C.  New  Patent  “ Acme  ” Horizontal  Bar. 

E.  New  Patent  “Acme”  Vertical  Bar.  G.  The  Glass. 


walls  are  brick  on  iron  girders,  and  hydrants 
: for  use  in  case  of  fire  are  placed  in  each  lobby. 
| On  the  ground-floor,  on  entering,  is  the  coffee- 
1 room,  34  ft.  by  20  ft.,  on  one  hand,  aDd  the 
i commercial-room,  44  ft.  by  20  fr..,  on  the  other; 

also  the  bar,  smoke-room,  bar-parlour,  manager’s 
i room,  still-room,  billiard-room,  46  ft.  by  25  ft. ; 

: and  billiard  and  smoke  room,  33  ft.  by  20  ft , &c. 
I Ou  the  first  floor  there  is  the  ladies’  coffee-room, 
I the  assembly-room,  46  ft.  by  25  ft. ; lavatories, 
i &c .,  luggage-room,  and  suites  of  sitting  and 
< bed  rooms  for  families.  The  first,  second,  third, 
] fourth,  and  fifth  floors  are  appropriated  for  bed- 
I rooms.  The  hotel  stands  upon  a part  of  the  old 
I city  wall. 

Eccles  ( near  Manchester). — The  foundat'on- 
I stone  of  the  new  Town- hall  was  laid  on  the  13th 
! ult.,  by  the  chairman  of  tee  Local  Board.  The 
; building  is  of  the  Classic  style  of  architecture,  and 
I comprises, — in  the  basement,  hall-keeper’s  resi- 
i dence,  heating  apparatus,  coal  and  store  cellars; 

I on  the  ground  floor,  a board  and  committee  room, 
i with  ante-room,  hat  and  cloak  room,  lavatory,  &c., 
i adjacent.  Rooms  are  also  provided  for  clerk, 
| surveyor,  collector,  and  inspector.  The  upper 
i floor  comprises  a public  room,  with  gallery  and 
platform,  affording  accommodation  for  1,000 
persons,  also  retiring-rooms  and  other  require- 
i ments.  The  principal  elevations  will  be  faced 
i with  stock  bricks,  re  ieved  with  Huddersfield 
I stone  to  the  doors  and  windows,  &c.  The  con- 
I tract  has  been  undertaken  by  Thomas  Moore  & 
I Sons,  builders,  of  Eccles,  at  the  sum  of  4,000!. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Lowe,  of  Manchester. 


RYAN’S  PLUMB-RULE. 

The  ordinary  plumb-rule  with  its  leaden 
“bob”  always  getting  out  of  gear,  and  the 
string  twisting  in  wet  weather,  and  sometimes 
breaking  in  dry  when  not  expected,  is  an 
awkward  instrument.  Feeling  this  to  be  the 
case,  an  ingenious  bricklayer,  John  Ryan,  has 
devised,  and  protected,  a plumb-rule  to  which 
these  objections  do  not  apply.  In  a sinking  on 
the  face  of  an  ordinary  “ straight-edge  ” a thin 
metal  rod,  weighted,  is  hung  pendulum-fashion, 
and  its  point,  gravitating  over  a certain  number 
of  divisions  marked  below,  shows  not  merely 
when  the  rule  is  or  is  not  upright,  but  the  exact 
extent  of  deviation,  so  that  it  also  becomes 
particularly  useful  in  building  ohimney-shafts 
or  giving  the  right  batter  to  a retaining  wall. 
The  rod  is  covered  with  a thin  plate  of  metal  to 
keep  it  in  its  plaoe,  the  point  only  being  showD, 
so  that  however  the  rule  may  be  thrown  about, 
it  cannot  get  out  of  order.  It  may  be  had  for  a 
few  shillings,  and  we  are  led  to  go  a little  out  of 
our  way  and  say  that  the  inventor  has  made  a 
number  of  them,  and  that  his  address  is  No.  50, 
Lockington-road,  Battersea  Park. 


Art  Classes  for  Ladies. — We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward’s  classes  are  well 
supported.  They  will  re-assemble  on  October 
15th  next  at  6,  William-street,  Lowndes-square. 
Mr.  Calderon,  R.A.,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A., 
and  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  are  the  visitors  for 
the  term. 


RENDLE'S  NEW  PATENT  “ACME” 
GLAZING. 

The  “Acme  system”  is  the  title  given  to 
the  arrangement  of  glass  roofing  lately  patented 
by  Mr.  Rendle,  and  the  accompanying  diagram 
will  serve  to  explain  it.  The  advantages  appear 
to  be  that  the  lap  is  greater ; and  there  being 
no  clips,  the  water  runs  freely  away ; further, 
the  channels  of  the  vertical  bars  arc  square, 
thus  filling  the  slot  in  the  horizontal  bars,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  sketch  ; and  the  purlins  are 
narrower,  giving  increased  light.  The  new  bars 
can  be  used  without  wood  (see  fig.  K),  thus 
giving  an  indestructible  roof  both  inside  and 
out.  Another  advantage  is  that  there  is  no 
drip  from  condensation,  the  moisture  running 
into  the  patent  bar  and  on  to  the  out-ide  of  the 
roof.  The  Bystem  has  been  adopted  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 


STATUES. 

Robert  Burns. — The  bronze  statue  of  Burns 
for  New  York  has  just  beeu  completed  by  Sir 
John  Steel,  R.S.A.  The  statue  represents  the 
poet  in  a sitting  posture,  and  the  figure  is 
colossal,  being  about  12  ft.  in  height.  The  in- 
cident in  Burns’s  career  which  the  artist  has 
represented  is  that  when,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Highland  Mary,  he  composed  the 
pathetic  poem  commencing,  “ Thou  lingering 
star  with  lessening  ray,”  &o.  The  poet  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  the  trunk  of  an  elm  tree, 
attired  in  the  garb  of  a husbandman  of  the 
period,  with  a plaid  thrown  loosely  rouud  his 
shoulders.  A x-eplioa  of  the  statue  has  been 
bespoken  for  Dundee.  The  statue  was  unveiled 
on  the  21st  ult. 

Denis  Papin. — On  the  29th  of  August  a statue 
of  Denis  Papin  was  unveiled  at  Blois,  where  he 
was  born  in  1647.  Papin,  who  was  a Protestant, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  exile,  living 
sometimes  in  London  and  sometimes  at  Cassel 
and  Marburg,  where  he  invented  the  celebrated 
eteamboat  on  which  he  ascended  the  Weser,  to 
the  horror  of  the  native  pea-ants,  who  seized  it 
and  broke  it  up,  believing  it  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Evil  One. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

London. — The  old  windows  over  the  com- 
munion-table in  the  Church  of  St.  Katherine 
Cree,  Leadenhall-street,  are  being  replaced  by 
a series  in  stained  glass,  emblematical  of  flowers, 
which  Mr.  W.  M.  Pepper,  of  Euston-road,  is 
supplying.  They  are  five  in  number. 

Addiscombe. — Messrs.  Britten  & Gilson  have 
just  now  executed  and  fixed  a stained-glass 
window  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s,  Addiscombe, 
Croydon,  for  the  Committee,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Theodore  Lloyd,  the  subject  being  the 
Ascension.  We  hear  that  it  is  very  boldly 
treated. 

Kingston  (Surrey). — A window  has  recently 
been  placed  in  the  parish  church  to  commemorate 
the  late  Mr.  H.  Shrubsole,  formerly  mayor  of 
Kingston.  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  latter 


part  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  8t.  Matthew,  with  more  especial 
reference  to  the  fortieth  verse,  part  of  which  is 
inscribed  under  the  subject.  Our  Lord,  crowned, 
and  bearing  in  his  hands  and  feet  the  marks  of 
his  Passion,  stands  in  the  central  light  of  the 
window,  and  on  either  side  of  him  are  the 
blessed  whom  he  is  calling  to  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  The  groups  consist  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  an  angel  is  conducting  them 
into  our  Lord’s  presence.  The  figures  are  placed 
under  canopies  of  tabernacle  work,  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  masonry 
of  the  window,  which  is  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  in  the  tracery  or  upper  lights  there  are 
figures  of  angels  bearing  scrolls,  on  which  a por- 
tion of  the  text  referred  to  is  written.  A memo- 
rial brass  tablet  is  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  will  be  erected  upon  the  wall  beneath  the 
window.  The  window  and  brass  are  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake. 

Coventry. — A four-light  stained-glass  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  west  end  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Chater,  organist  of  the  church.  The  window 
illustrates  Christ’s  teachings  iu  the  two  great 
commandments,  “Duty  towards  God  and  duty 
towards  your  neighbour.”  The  window  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS! 

Walton-on-the-hill  (Liverpool). — On  the  10th 
ult.  the  new  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool.  The  foundation-stone  of 
the  church  was  laid  on  Easter  Monday,  1876,  by 
Lord  Skelmersdale,  now  the  Earl  of  Lathom.  It 
was  opened  for  service,  under  the  licence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  on  May  17th,  1878,  but  was 
not  consecrated  owing  to  the  debt  upon  the 
building,  which  has  now  been  removed.  The 
portion  of  the  building  now  completed  accom- 
modates about  600  worshippers.  When  carried 
out  in  its  entirety  according  to  the  plan,  it  will 
consist  of  chancel,  nave,  and  side  aisles,  with 
five  bays,  two  vestries,  and  lofty  tower  at  west 
end.  The  total  length  of  the  church  when  com- 
pleted will  be  131  ft.,  the  nave  being  33  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  60  ft.  high,  and  it  will  then  accom- 
modate about  1,000.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Hugh  YateB,  the  architects  being  Messrs. 
Aldridge  & Deacon.  The  style  of  the  building 
is  an  adaptation  of  thirteenth-century  Gothic, 
treated  iu  a simple  manner.  The  materials  of 
the  walls  outside  are  local  red-stone,  the  interior 
stonework  being  entirely  of  the  variegated  red 
and  white  stone  from  the  Runcorn  quarries.  The 
chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  elaborate 
wrought-iron  screen  and  gates,  and  is  paved 
with  marble  mosaic.  It  still  awaits  decoration, 
permanent  choir-stalls,  and  organ  cases.  Fore- 
most among  the  ornaments  of  the  church  is  the 
costly  reredos  given  by  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh,  of 
Luton.  This  consists  of  a polished  and  inlaid 
red  marble  framework  rising  to  a height  of  14  ft. 
6 in.  above  the  sanctuary  floor,  and  enclosing  a 
white  marble  panel  6 ft.  wide  by  4 ft.  6 in.  high, 
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in  which  is  sculptured  in  high  relief  the  subject 
of  the  Crucifixion.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
kneels  the  blessed  Virgin,  looking  up  at  the 
dying  Christ,  whose  face  is  turned  towards  her. 
Her  hand  is  placed  on  the  Cross  for  support, 
while  on  the  other  side  kneels  St.  John,  watch- 
ing  the  Virgin  Mother  in  readiness  to  receive 
her  if  she  fall  overpowered  by  the  scene.  This 
group  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Woolner,  R.A.  The 
altar  is  of  dark  carved  and  panelled  oak,  richly 
decorated  by  the  architects  with  conventional 
roses,  lilies,  and  passion-flowers  on  a ground- 
work of  gold.  The  nave  is  enriched  by  several 
stained-glass  windows,  the  gifts  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  Mr.  Holiday  having 
designed  those  on  the  south  side,  while  the 
two  on  the  north  side  are  the  work  respectively 
of  Messrs.  Forrest  & Sons,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Mr.  Holt,  of  Warwick.  The  cost  of  the  church, 
exclusive  of  the  reredos,  was  a little  over6,000Z., 
and  an  additional  4,000Z.  is  required  to  complete 
the  edifice. 

Magliull  ( Liverpool ). — Dr.  Ryle,  the  bishop 
of  Liverpool,  has  consecrated  the  new  church 
of  St.  Andrew,  at  Maghull.  The  new  build- 
ing is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  small 
structure  which  it  supersedes,  and  consists  of  a 
chancel  to  the  east,  with  transepts  at  each  side, 
the  north  transept  being  used  as  a chapel  for 
the  school-children,  and  in  the  south  transept 
is  placed  the  organ.  The  style  is  Gothic  of  the 
Early  English  period.  The  walls  of  the  ohancel 
internally  are  lined  with  polished  ashlar  stone. 
The  arches,  strings,  label  moulds,  and  jambs  of 
the  arcade  and  windows  are  deeply  moulded, 
and  finished  with  carved  capitals  and  bases. 
The  altar-cloth,  the  gift  of  Miss  Hollingshead, 
is  from  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 
The  nave  has  an  arcade  of  five  bays  on  each  side, 
and  a lofty  clearstory.  The  roofs  of  nave, 
aisles,  transepts,  and  porch  are  open-timbered,  of 
pitch  pine,  varnished.  The  various  dimensions 
of  the  church  are : — Total  length  over  all, 
127  ft.  ; total  width,  not  including  porch 
entrance,  54  ft.  6 in.  j the  nave,  68  ft.  6 in.  by 
24  ft.;  noith  and  south  aisles,  68  ft.  6 in.  by 
12  ft.  9 in.  each  ; vestry,  14  ft.  square;  tower, 
21  ft.  square  by  72  ft.  high;  the  height  of 
church  to  apex  of  nave  roof,  -15  ft. ; the  chancel, 
29  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  6 in.;  organ-chamber  and 
chancel,  15  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.  the  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  James  F.  Doyle,  assisted  in 
the  superintendence  of  the  work  by  Mr.  S.  Gun- 
ing,  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  James  Lesley 
was  entrusted  with  the  sole  contract,  the  joiners’ 
work  being  executed  for  him  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Webster,  of  Bootle.  The  glazing  in  the  chancel 
is  by  Messrs.  Edmondson  & Co.,  of  Manchester ; 
the  tiling  by  Mr.  Laidly  Brown  ; the  mosaic 
pavement  by  Messrs.  J.  Rust  & Co.,  of  Lam- 
beth ; the  heating  apparatus  and  lightning- 
conductor  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Cooper  & Sons, 
Liverpool;  the  lamps  and  ornamental  metal 
work  by  Messrs.  Freeman  & Collier,  of  Man- 
chester ; and  the  carving  in  the  church  is  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Rogerson,  of  Liverpool. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  24th  ult.  the  first  conference  of  the 
recently-formed  Northern  District  Branch  of 
this  Association  was  held  in  Darlington.  The 
President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  A.  W.  Morant, 
borough  engineer  of  Leeds,  occupied  the  chair! 
Mr.  P.  W.  Thompson,  C.E.,  of  Willington  Quay, 
who  has  taken  an  active  interest,  along  with 
-^fr-  Huh,  Stockton,  in  forming  the  Branch  Asso- 
ciation, was  uuanimouBly  elected  district  secre- 
tary, and  it  was  agreed,  after  some  conversa- 
tion, that  there  should  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
in  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Northern  District,  which,  it  was  understood 
will  now  include  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire! 

Mr.  Craggs,  of  Shildon,  read  a paper  on  the 
scheme  SDggested  by  him  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  the  Shildon  and  East  Thickley  Local 
Board  district.  The  population  of  the  district 
is  10,000,  but  sufficient  capacity  has  been  pro- 
yided  in  the  outfall  drain  for  50,000.  Provision 
is  made  for  rainfall  and  surface  -water  by  a 
separate  set  of  drains,  which  are  exclusively 
used  for  this  purpose.  There  are  two  subsiding 
tanks,  each  150  ft.  in  length,  9 ft.  wide,  and  6 ft! 
deep,  built  of  9-in.  brickwork  in  lime  mortar 
the  Bides  having  a 3-in.  batter  upon  them! 
The  paper  described  the  under-drainage  and 
the  surface  preparation,  in  respect  of  which 
latter  it  was  said  that  the  twenty  acres  of  land 


used  for  sewage  disposal  were  divided  into  four 
parts,  arranged  upon  three  different  levels,  each 
plot  having  a gradient  of  1 in  400.  The  cost 
per  acre  of  laying  out  the  land  was  about  190Z., 
which  included  the  main  drain,  nearly  a mile 
long.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  they  were 
laying  out  for  the  purification  of  their  sewage 
was  twenty.  There  were  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  water-closets  in  the  district,  but  nearly 
all  were  middens,  such  as  are  usually  found  ia 
the  mineral  districts.  It  was  the  wish  of  his 
Board  that  they  should  be  constructed.  Nothing 
came  into  the  sewer  save  the  surface  water 
from  the  yards  and  sewage.  The  land  was  of  a 
somewhat  clayey  nature,  with  some  gravel.  It 
was  held  on  lease  for  forty  years,  at  71.  10s.  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  the  purification  works  would 
be  about  100Z.  per  acre. 

Mr.  George  Bell,  surveyor  to  Felling  Local 
Board,  then  submitted  a paper  on  “ Sanitary 
Appliances.”  He  said  he  had  introduced  a system 
of  disposing  of  ashes  and  privy  refuse,  which 
would  eventually  be  a boon  to  the  public  at 
large,  especially  the  working  classes.  It  com- 
prised a self  acting  water-closet  and  a dry  ash. 
pit  combined,  designed  and  patented  by  Mr.  A. 
M.  Fowler,  borough  surveyor,  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Hall  said  they  had  recently  commenced 
to  adopt  Mr.  Fowler’s  system  at  South  Shields, 
and  there  it  seemed  to  answer  admirably. 

Mr.  Yawser  confessed  that  as  an  occasional 
observer  of  the  working  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  system, 
he  was  highly  pleased  with  its  efficiency.  The 
tub  system,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation. 

The  members  then  visited  the  Darlington  Iron 
Company’s  works,  in  the  office  of  which  luncheon 
had  been  provided.  They  next  proceeded  to  the 
Darlington  Corporation  Sewage  Farm,  over 
which  they  travelled  under  the  guidance  of  the 
borough  surveyor,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  who  fully  ex- 
plained the  engineering  features  of  the  scheme. 
At  present  the  farm  covers  some  225  acres, 
though  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  corporation 
will  come  in  possession  of  ninety  acres  more. 
1,153,000  gallons  of  sewage  on  an  average  are 
dealt  with  every  twenty  - four  hours.  The 
farm,  as  a farm,  about  clears  its  working  ex- 
penses. The  party  finally  visited  the  works  of 
the  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  Water  Board, 
at  Tees  Grange,  about  two  miles  and  a half  from 
Darlington  Market-place,  the  water  being  drawn 
from  the  Tees,  which  is  here  about  forty-seven 
miles  fiom  the  source,  and  the  same  distance 
from  the  mouth.  Mr.  Simpson,  the  secretary  of 
the  Board,  officiated  as  conductor.  The  land 
occupied  by  the  Board  at  Tees  Grange  is  twenty- 
seven  acres  in  extent,  eighteen  acres  of  which 
are  covered  by  works.  The  total  area  of  the 
filtering  beds  is  142,000  square  feet,  while  there 
are  two  tanks  holding  2,500,000  gallons  each, 
and  one  tank  containing  1,500,000  gallons.  The 
population  of  the  district  supplied  is  130,000. 
About  50,000,000  gallons  per  week  are  pumped, 
32,000,000  of  which  go  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

In  the  evening  the  members  dined  together  at 
the  King’s  Head  Hotel. 


SCULPTURE.— BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 

Tjie  Chairman  of  the  Bridge  House  Com- 
mittee has  objected,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  have  concurred  in 
thinking  it  undesirable,  that  the  regulations  to 
govern  this  competition  should  be  made  known 
and  well-considered  and  discussed  before 
soulptors  are  invited  to  compete,  and  probably 
nothing  more  will  now  be  heard  of  the  matter 
until  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  grand  an  occasion  to  en- 
courage the  noble  art  of  sculpture  arises,  and 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  like  myself,  who, 
with  no  personal  ends  to  seek,  no  particular 
artist  to  patronise,  anxiously  desire  that  the 
result  may  not  be  a failure,  like  so  many  other 
ait  competitions,  bub  a great  success,  alike  to 
the  Corporation,  who,  to  their  honour,  so  libe- 
rally defray  the  cost,  and  for  the  artists  who 
may  be  engaged  in  the  work. 

If  the  Chairman  really  thinks,  as  he  said,  that 
it  is  sufficient  merely  to  invite  sculptors  to  send 
m models,  or  that  crayon  sketches  may  be 
requested  in  the  first  instance  to  select  from, 
I say  unhesitatingly,  disappointment  will 
ensue. 

A sculptor’s  sketch  is  made  in  clay ; he  does 
not  affect  the  pencil,  and  the  sketch  in  clay  is 
a long  and  rather  expensive  matter  from  first 
to  last.  No  artist  of  eminence  will  be  likely  to 


waste  his  time  upon  it,  unless  carefully-framed 
instructions  put  all  competitors  on  a general 
footing,  which,  while  leaving  the  artist  free  to 
express  the  idea  put  before  him  as  his  genius  may 
suggest,  will  regulate  the  work  by  such  a suffi- 
cient definition  as  will  insure  a general  harmony 
in  the  result,  so  that  the  work  of  one, — excellent, 
perhaps,  in  itself, — may  not  have  to  be  rejected, 
because  it  may  not  harmonise  with  some  others. 
To  illustrate  what  I mean,  I think  that  instruc- 
tions to  competitors  should  determine  the  leading 
points  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  competition  to  be  for  four  groups,  of 
not  less  than  three  figures  in  each,  illustrating 
the  following  subjects  : — 

b.  ( The  committee  should  select  the  subject 

c.  C (historical,  not  allegorical). 

d.  ) 

2.  The  arrangement  of  each  group  to  be 
pyramidical,  and  no  equestrian  figure  to  be 
introduced. 

3.  The  figures  of  each  group,  if  standing,  to 
be  12  ft.  high  (some  may  think  10  ft.  better). 

4.  The  scale  of  the  models  to  be  one-third  full 
size. 

5.  The  material  to  be  Sicilian  marble. 

6.  Sculptors  may  compete  for  any  one  or  all 
of  the  four  groups. 

7.  The  successful  competitor  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  work,  for  which  £ will  be  paid. 

8.  Second  and  third  premiums  for  each  group, 
of  150Z.  and  100Z.,  will  be  awarded. 

Let  me  add  that  I have  outlined  the  above, 
not  for  a moment  supposing  that  what  I 
suggest  may  not  be  improved,  added  to, 
or  altered  for  the  better  ; but  only  to 
br’ng  to  the  surface  some  of  the  points  re- 
quiring to  be  considered,  and  I hope  sculptors 
will  not  fail  to  criticise  and  make  their  own 
views  known  through  your  columns,  for  it  seems 
no  other  opportunity  will  be  afforded  before  the 
first  steps  are  taken,  and  then,  of  course,  it  will 
be  too  late.  It  is  unfortunate  that  sculptors  are 
not  represented  by  any  central  body,  Academy, 
Institute,  or  Society,  which  could  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  whole,  and  individuals,  of  course,  are 
reluctant  to  make  themselves  prominent.  I feel 
sure  any  good  suggestions  in  this  most  important 
and  interesting  matter  would  be  received  by  you 
in  all  confidence,  and  must  be  allowed  due 
weight.  James  Edmeston. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  STEAM 
LAUNDRY. 

We  must  congratulate  the  company  associated 
under  this  title  upon  the  possession  of  what 
seems  to  be  a very  complete  set  of  buildings 
for  their  purpose.  They  are  erected  in  the 
Battersea  Park-road,  and  cover  more  than  an 
acre  and  a half  of  ground,  Mr.  Ernest  Turner, 
of  Regent-street,  having  been  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Scrivener  & Co.  the  contractors.  The 
machinery  has  been  supplied  and  fitted  by 
Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.,  of  Manchester.  The 
works  were  opened  to  visitors  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
the  working  details.  The  arrangements  appear 
to  be  excellent,  apartments  for  the  various 
processes  succeeding  each  other,  so  that  the 
articles  treated  continually  move  ou  until 
they  reach  the  van  by  which  they  are  to 
be  returned  to  their  various  owners.  The 
general  washhouse  is  a lofty  apartment,  with  an 
area  of  about  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  having  down  the 
centre  a double  row  of  Bradford’s  “ Vowel  A” 
washing-machines  of  various  sizes.  Along  the 
north  wall  is  a range  of  large-sized  pigeon-holes 
or  racks,  each  capable  of  containing,  when  duly 


the  open  mouth  of  the  washing-machine,  thus 
greatly  economising  the  time  occupied  in 
charging  them.  Along  the  opposite  wall  is  a 
range  of  washing  aud  boiling  troughs  for  such 
articles  as  may  require  these  methods  of  hand- 
ling, with  a tramway  arrangement  by  which 
manipulation  is  muoh  facilitated.  At  the  north 
end  are  the  tanks  of  boiling  soap  solution,  com- 
pounded after  a recipe  which,  without  the  use  of 
chemicals,  produces,  in  some  half-dozen  turns  of 
the  ponderous  machine,  a lather  of  proper  thick- 
ness aud  fineness.  At  the  opposite  end  are  the 
“ hydros,”  in  which,  when  washed  and  rinsed,  the 
various  articles  are  whirled  round  at  the  rate  of 
about  400  revolutions  per  minute,  till  every  drop 
of  extractible  moisture  is  driven  off  through 
the  open  wire  Bides,  without,  it  is  maintained, 
any  of  that  straining  or  rending  of  the  fabric 
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I inseparably  attendant  on  the  primitive  process 
of  wringing.  How  far  this  is  the  case  we  must 
l leave  time  and  the  housewives  to  determine. 

We  cannot  now  pretend  to  describe  the  esta- 
I blishment,  but  will  mention  a few  points  that 
deserve  attention. 

The  ventilation  of  the  boiler-house  is  unusually 
| complete,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  entire 
l building,  special  attention  having  been  given  to 
| this  essential  point  by  the  architect. 

For  infected  linen  there  is  a separate  depart- 
ment. The  infected  articles,  being  collected,  not 
| in  baskets,  but  in  open  wire-work  crates,  are 
inserted  bodily,  without  unpacking,  into  the  dis- 
infecting chamber,  where  they  are  subjected  to 
| dry  heat,  and  the  washing,  Ac.,  are  carried  on 
in  the  same  isolated  house. 

On  the  opposite  Bide  of  the  yard  are 
j the  stables,  a fine  and  well-ventilated  range, 

! accommodating  at  present  ten  horses,  but 
j capable  of  extension  as  circumstances  may  re- 
l quire.  Beyond  this  again  is  the  van-shed,  where 
i the  white  vans  of  the  company,  with  their  blue 
| lettering  and  smart  scarlet  wheels  and  shafts, 
make  a handsome  show. 

A well,  over  <100  ft.  in  depth,  has  been  sunk 
in  the  yard,  at  a cost  of  something  over  6001., 
and  extending  into  the  chalk,  from  which  it 
I extracts  a supply  of  water  running,  if  required, 
to  15,000  gallons  per  diem,  and  described  by 
Professor  Hehner,  of  the  Analytical  Sanitary 
Institute,  as  singularly  good  for  the  purpose. 

As  to  the  sewerage,  great  care  has  been 
taken.  Every  drain  throughout  the  works  runs 
into  a central  channel  effectively  cut  off  from 
the  common  sewer  by  ventilated  manholes,  and 
is  thoroughly  approachable  for  inspection  and 
cleansing  from  end  to  end.  The  amount  ex- 
pended may,  we  understand,  be  called  about 
15,0001.  for  the  buildings,  and  10,0001.  for  the 
machinery  and  fittings. 


DECORATION  OF  ST.  PANCRAS  CHURCH. 

During  the  last  two  months  this  well-known 
church  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Crace, 
and  it  will  be  again  opened  for  service  on  Sun- 
day next,  October  3rd.  An  important  change 
has  been  effected  in  the  aspect  of  the  interior, 
which,  with  its  walls  of  “Pompeiian”  red,  no 
longer  produces  that  gloomy  impression  which 
it  before  shared  with  many  of  its  “ Classic” 
sister  churohes  in  London.  A building  with  a 
flat  ceiling,  117  ft.  long  by  GO  ft.  broad,  and  only 
40  ft.  high,  may  be  said  to  present  distinct 
difficulties  to  the  decorator;  but  these  have 
been  boldly  met,  and  not  without  success.  The 
ceiling  in  question  is  originally  divided  by  very 
wide  margins  into  a great  number  of  very  small 
panels  or  shallow  coffers,  containing  at  intervals 
pendent  rosettes.  The  margins  are  kept  light, 
of  a quiet  stone  tint,  and  the  panels  mostly  blue, 
with  a Greek  star  in  each,  only  those  being 
ooloured  red  which  emphasise  the  general 
design.  The  proportions  of  the  panels  are 
improved  by  carrying  the  blue  or  red  some- 
what beyond  their  own  limit.  The  cornice, 
which  has  the  demerit  of  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  small  mouldings,  without  any 
frieze  or  leading  feature,  has  been  brought  out 
with  firm  colour  and  solid  gilding.  The  walls 
above  the  galleries  are  painted  a bright, 
luminous  red,  whilst  below  the  galleries  so 
much  of  the  wall  as  is  not  oocupied  by  the 
numerous  marble  tablets  is  of  a darker  tone, 
the  window  and  door  dressings  throughout  being 
kept  light.  The  gallery  fronts  are  also  light, 
with  bronze  and  gold  mouldings,  and  are  divided 
by  ornament  into  spaces  which  accord  with  the 
columniation  below  them.  The  dwarf  columns 
which  support  the  galleries  are  also  treated  as 
bronze,  and  relieved  with  gilding.  The  apse  or 
“ tribune  ” (which  already  contained  three  good 
but  somewhat  dark  stained  windows,  is  now 
made  rich  and  effective  by  a series  of  wide 
horizontal  bands  of  fine  Greek  ornament,  on 
gold  ground,  which  well  relieves  the  Bix  heavy 
verd-antique  scagliola  columns.  These  columns 
are  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  made  in  scagliola, 
and  will  be  remembered,  by  those  who  know 
St.  Panoras,  as  the  leading  features  of  the 
interior.  The  topmost  of  these  gold  bands  bears 
words  (from  Isaiah),  “Come  ye,  and  let  us 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  Eternal.”  The  high 
plinth  below  the  columns  is  decorated  prin- 
cipally in  a rich  morone  colour  and  gold  orna- 
ment, which  is  made  to  connect  and  frame  the 
white  marble  tables  of  the  Decalogue,  Prayer, 
and  Creed,  which  already  existed.  The  oak 
seating  remains,  and  has  been  renovated.  New 


warming-apparatus,  on  Grundy’s  system,  has 
been  introduced,  and,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Salter,  architect,  the  surveyor  of  the  fabric, 
other  general  repairs  have  been  executed.  The 
cost  of  the  works  has  been  undertaken  by  a 
committee  of  the  congregation,  who  have  relied 
entirely  upon  private  subscription.  The  church 
was  designed  by  In  wood,  and  built  in  1820-22, 
at  a cost  of  76,0001.  The  renovation  will  cost 
over  2,0001.  The  Rev.  the  Hon.  Canon  Spence 
is  the  present  vicax1,  who  has  actively  promoted 
the  work. 


WESTMINSTER  VESTRY  - HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — As,  with  your  usual  courtesy,  you  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  Vestry  not  to  notice 
these  designs  until  they  had  been  examined  by 
themselves ; and  as  they  have  now  come  to  a 
decision  without  affording  you  an  opportunity 
of  previously  expressing  an  opinion,  I ask  you, 
in  the  interests  of  justice,  which  you  have  ever 
upheld,  to  consider  and  give  your  opinion  as  to 
the  decision  arrived  at.  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  it 
is  true,  advised  it,  but  strangely  ignored  the 
principal  condition  imposed  upon  the  competi- 
tors. This  was,  that  15,0001.  was  to  be  the 
limit  of  expenditure,  inclusive  of  such  a large 
hall  as  could  be  provided  within  that  sum. 

Nevertheless,  he  adjudged  the  three  premiums 
to  three  designs,  two  of  which,  according  to 
their  authors’  reports,  failed  entirely  to  include 
the  said  hall ; and  the  third  design,  obviously 
more  costly  in  character  than  either,  ought 
equally  to  have  been  put  out  of  court  by  Mr. 
Barry  on  that  ground,  as  also  the  elevation  sent 
with  it  to  double  tbe  allowed  scale. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  you,  Sir,  that  other 
designs  which  fulfilled  the  above-named  c .ndi- 
tious  must  have  been  placed  at  a disadvantage 
with  these. 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  report  which  has 
been  published,  and  the  designs  themselves,  de- 
serve careful  consideration,  and  should  be 
studied  in  connexion  with  the  instructions  to 
which  the  competitors  were  bound  to  adhere, 
and  which  have  been  treated  as  a dead  letter. 

John  P.  Seddon. 


PROFESSIONAL  REFEREES  IN 
COMPETITIONS. 

Sie, — Now  that  some  architects  are  trying  to  prove  that 
the  appointment  of  an  architect  of  eminence  produces  un- 
satisfactory results,  taking  as  examples  the  recent  compe- 
titions at  Glasgow  and  in  Westminster.  I think  it  well 
to  call  your  attention  to  a case  in  which  the  result  has 
been  perfectly  satisfactory.  Referring  to  the  tenders 
published. in  the  professional  journals  fast  week  for  the 
erection  of  a New  Market  Hall  at  Over  Darwen,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  accepted  tenders  amount  to  13.417L,  or  about 
1.600L  less  than  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  the 
architect. 

The  competition  designs  were  invited  last  year,  and  Mr. 
A.  Waterhouse  drew  up  the  conditions  as  well  as  a report 
on  the  designs.  The  Corporation  accepted,  without 
question,  the  award  of  Mr.  Waterhouse.  Mr.  Bell  was 
formally  appointed  architect,  and  the  amount  of  premium 
did  not  merge  into  the  commission. 

I think  that  tbe  memorial  to  the  Institute  of  Architects 
by  Mr.  Cole  Adams  and  his  colleagues  can  do  but  little, 
although  I was  One  who  Signed  It. 

P.S. — What  a dreadful  disappointment  to  the  Richmond 
Vestry,  after  selecting  a design  marked  “Natation.” 
believed  to  be  by  a local  resident,  to  find  “ Two  Richmonds 
in  the  field.” 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE. 

West  Bromwich. — A special  meeting  of  the 
West  Bromwich  Improvement  Commissioners 
was  held  on  the  16th  ult.,  to  consider  the 
sewerage  scheme  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
for  the  town.  Mr.  Reuben  Farley  presided.  A 
plan  and  explanatory  report  with  reference  to 
the  scheme  were  presented  by  the  town  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  John  J.  Eavrs,  C.E.  The  report  set 
forth  that  the  returns  for  the  year  1879  showed 
that  the  population  of  the  township  was  53,639, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  his  calculation  Mr. 
Eayrs  had  taken  the  population  at  54,000.  In 
the  year  referred  to  there  were  10,800  houses. 
At  present  the  sewage  and  surface-water  was 
discharged  into  the  River  Tame,  Birmingham 
and  Tame  Valley  Canals,  and  certain  water- 
courses. The  estimated  quantity  of  sewage 
per  twenty-four  hours  was  1,609,950  gallons, 
and  with  the  estimated  increase  it  would  be 
2,414,850,  which  would  have  to  be  provided  for. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eayrs  the  “ separate 
system  ” of  sewerage  would  be  the  best  for 
the  township.  The  plans  provided  for  the 
drainage  into  the  Westbromwich  system  of 
270  acres  of  Smethwick,  with  a present  popu- 
lation of  2,985,  and  an  estimated  increased 
population  of  4,475.  The  land  proposed  to  be 


purchased  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage 
was  known  as  Friar  Park,  and  was  situated  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  parish,  adjoining 
Bescot  Station  and  land  about  to  be  purchased 
by  the  corporation  of  Walsall  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage.  The  area  of  the  land  for  Westbrom- 
wich was  287  acres,  provisionally  purchased 
from  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
tithe-free,  for  20,0001.  The  system  of  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration  was  recommended 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  parish. 
The  report  further  set  forth  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  the  drainage  scheme  in  three 
sections,  and  the  plans  now  drawn  up  provided 
for  the  first  section,  which,  it  was  estimated, 
would  cost  54,7261.  11s.  9d.  A resolution  was 
passed  approving  of  the  plans  and  first  section 
of  the  scheme  drawn  up  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Eayrs,  and  requesting  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  a loan  of  60,0001. 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners, 
the  repayment  to  be  spread  over  a term  of  fifty 
years. 

Nairn. — A system  of  drainage  has  lately  been 
completed  at  Nairn,  at  a cost  of  about  3,000 1. 
Instead  of  ruuning  the  sewage  into  the  sea,  it 
was  resolved  to  apply  it  to  the  irrigation 
of  a piece  of  waste  ground  for  the  growth 
of  grass  or  other  produce.  The  drainage  had  to 
be  carried  across  the  river,  and  for  this  purpose 
two  piers,  consisting  of  iron  cylinders  filled  in 
with  concrete,  were  sunk.  The  pipe, — an  18-in. 
iron  pipe, — was  laid  upon  them,  and  with  foot- 
boards and  hand-rails  on  the  top  of  it,  the  pipe 
has  been  converted  into  a foot-bridge,  which 
has  proved  a great  public  convenience.  The 
level  of  the  pipe  being  higher  than  the 
ground  on  the  other  side,  a large  embank- 
ment was  raised,  in  which  the  pipe  is  em- 
bedded, and  the  top  of  the  embankment  is 
utilised  as  a public  walk.  The  place  selected 
for  the  sewage  farm  was  known  as  the  Salt 
Marsh.  The  soil  was  very  thin  and  poor,  and 
the  subsoil  consists  of  sand  and  gravel.  The 
place  was  let  for  a few  pounds  as  a grazing 
outlet  to  a neighbouring  farmer.  The  first  work 
of  the  engineer  was  to  devise  means  to  keep 
back  the  tide.  This  he  has  succeeded  in  doing 
by  building  in  the  heart  of  the  embankment  a 
dyke  of  clay,  going  down  to  the  rock.  At 
present  only  ten  acres  are  being  treated  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  sewage.  Its  distribution  is 
carried  on  by  a series  of  channels  cut  in  the 
ground,  and  is  completely  under  control,  one 
part  being  treated  one  day  and  another  the 
next.  The  cost  of  Che  work  in  disposing  of  the 
sewage,  including  building,  Ac.',  is  about  1,5421., 
of  which  2001.  has  been  expended  in  levelling 
the  ground. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Great  Grimsby. — The  second  new  school 
erected  by  the  Grimsby  School  Board  was 
opened  a few  days  since.  It  is  in  the  West 
Marsh,  on  a fine  open  site  given  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. It  has  two  main  fronts,  to  South  Parade 
and  Fildes-street.  It  accommodates  260  boys, 
260  girls,  and  260  infants,  and  each  department 
contains  a large  main  school-room  and  three 
class-rooms,  together  with  teacher’s  rooms,  Ac. 
A caretaker’s  house  is  placed  at  the  angle 
of  the  two  fronts.  This  has  an  octagon  slated 
roof.  The  buildings  are  of  good  local  pressed 
bricks  ; the  windows  having  Bath  stone  lintels 
and  sills,  with  blue  brick  bands.  The  roofs 
are  slated,  with  red  ridges.  Each  of  the  play- 
grounds is  tar-paved,  and  has  a covered  play- 
shed.  The  desks  are  all  on  the  dual  system, 
made  in  the  town  from  Messrs.  Colman  & 
Glendenning’s  pattern.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding fencing,  paving,  playgrounds,  fittings, 
architects’  commission,  Ac.,  but  exclusive  of 
site,  has  been  5,377 1.,  or  less  than  11.  per  child. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Riggall  & Hewins, 
Grimsby. 

Newcastle  - under  - Lyme. — The  School  Board 
here  is  erecting  schools  in  the  Barracks-road,  to 
accommodate  1,000  children.  Messrs.  Chapman 
& Snape,  of  Newcastle,  are  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  John  Gallimore  is  the  contractor,  the 
amount  at  which  the  contract  was  taken  being 

3,8477.  


At  the  Exhibition  just  held  in  Leyden, 
Holland,  a gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Wnrr  & Lewis,  of  11,  Lawrence  Pountney-lane, 
Cannon-street,  London,  for  their  improved  hand- 
power  circular  and  band-sawing  machine,  and 
for  their  mortising  a»d  boring  machine. 
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A Handbook  for  Painters  and  Art  Students  on 
the  Character  and  Use  of  Colours,  their  Per- 
manent or  Fugitive  Qualities,  and  the  Vehicles 
proper  to  Employ.  By  W.  J.  Muckley. 
Bailli&re,  Tindal,  & Cox,  London,  1880. 

Most  persons  on  noticing  the  title  of  this 
book  and  its  publication  at  the  present  juncture 
will  have  supposed,  as  we  did,  that  it  was  a kind 
of  corollary  to  the  protestation  which  has 
recently  been  made  on  the  subject  of  colouring 
materials  by  certain  painters.  The  author, 
however,  specially  mentions  that  it  was  in  the 
press  some  weeks  before  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  read 
his  paper  on  ‘‘Painters’  Materials”  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  April  last.  Mr.  Muckley 
Beems  to  have  done  eminently  good  service  in 
bringing  out  a book  of  this  kind  on  such  a 
subject — a book  short,  concise,  and  practical, 
giving  not  a word  more  than  is  necessary,  and 
based  on  long  practical  experience.  The  treatise 
is  preceded  by  a brief  preface  by  Mr.  Poynter 
(to  whom  it  is  dedicated),  expressing  his  con- 
currence in  the  views  of  the  author,  and  his  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Muckley’s  judgment  on  the 
subject.  For  the  many  readers  who  go  by 
names  it  may  no  doubt  have  been  necessary  to 
provide  the  book  with  some  such  warrant  from 
an  artist  of  et-tablished  fame,  and  Mr.  Poynter, 
as  the  official  head  of  the  Government  schools  of 
art,  was  on  other  grounds  a peculiarly  suitable 
referee.  Those  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
subject  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  author  un- 
derstands it ; but  then  they  are  not  the  people 
who  most  need  the  book. 

The  author  rightly  urges,  in  his  own  preface, 
that  the  artist  has  no  right  to  neglect  the  subject 
of  permanence  of  pigments  and  allow  himself 
to  be  careless  about  it  as  a prosaic  matter.  If 
he  does  not  care  about  his  own  future  fame,  he 
has  no  right  to  disregard  the  interests  of  those 
to  whom  he  has  sold  pictures,  under  the  sup- 
position that  they  will  be  permanent  possessions, 
and  he  incurs  a culpable  responsibility  if  he 
wilfully  neglectB  all  care  about  the  stability  of 
the  materials  with  which  they  are  painted. 
Caveat  emptor  cannot  rightly  apply  here,  because 
the  buyer  is  exactly  the  person  who  cannot 
know  much  about  the  matter.  Even  if  the 
purchaser  knows  anything  about  the  chemical 
composition  and  action  of  pigments,  vehicles, 
and  varnishes,  he  cannot  know  what  the  painter 
has  used,  and  how  he  has  used  it.  “ It  there- 
fore becomes  all  the  more  imperative  on  the 
painter’ 8 part  that  he  should  thoroughly  deal 
with  it  as  a necessary  part  of  his  education  and 
practice,  or  in  ignorance  he  may  lay  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  supplying  to  his  client 
that  which  he  did  not  bargain  for.” 

Mr.  Muckley  first  ranges  under  the  head  of 
“ Permanent  Colours,”  the  colours  which  he 
thinks  can  be  justly  so  called,  subdivided  under 
the  heads  of  whites,  yellows,  reds,  blues,  greens, 
and  browns.  The  constitution  of  each  colour, 
whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  is  briefly  men- 
tioned, and  any  particular  quality  in  it,  either 
good  or  bad,  which  requires  special  attention. 
The  only  deficiency  we  find  in  this  portion  of  the 
book  is  that  the  author  does  not  clearly  state 
whether  all  his  remarks  refer  equally  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  colours  whether  used  as  oil  or 
as  water  colours.  In  general  they  probably 
would  apply  equally  to  either,  though  there 
must,  we  should  imagine,  be  some  cases  in  which 
a pigment  may  be  permanent  with  oil  and  not 
with  water,  or  vice  versd.  We  appear  to  be 
worst  off  in  the  matter  of  yellows,  in  regard  to 
which  Mr.  Muckley  seems  to  be  generally 
sceptical ; for  though  he  says  lemon  yellow  is  the 
only  yellow  the  painter  can  use  with  safety,  he 
afterwards  speaks  very  disrespectfully  even  of 
that:  indeed,  his  remarks  on  it  are  contradic- 
tory. “It  is  the  only  colour  of  the  kind  on 
which  we  are  at  all  able  to  rely,  and  this  varies 
so  often, — both  as  to  purity  of  colour  and  density, 
that  it  will  rarely  ever  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
primary.  , It  should  therefore  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.”  It  is  certainly  not  a verv  powerful 
or  effective  yellow,  as  the  author’ elsewhere 
admits.  Cadmium  yellow,  the  most  powerful 
of  yellow  pigments,  is  placed  by  the  author 
among  the  colours  of  inferior  permanence. 
Yellow  ochre  he  believes  in,  aud  Naples  yellow 
“ under  all  ordinary  conditions.”  It  again,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  a contradiction  to  be  told 
that  the  old  masters  used  yellow  ochre  a great 
deal,  and  elsewhere  to  read  that  “ no  permanent 
true  yellow  pigment  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  ancients  suitable  for  the  painter’s 


use.”  “ The  transparent  vegetable  yellows 
have  been  used  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
in  combination  with  blues,  to  form  greens.  In 
all  cases  these  yellows  have  flown  away,  and 
only  the  blue  colour  with  which  they  were 
originally  mixed  has  remained.”  The  opaque 
yellows  from  arsenic  have  gone  in  a different 
way,  from  damaging  the  colours  combined  with 
them.  Altogether,  the  advice  in  regard  to  using 
yellow  seems  nearly  to  amount  to  that  once 
given  to  people  about  to  marry, — “ Don’t.” 
However,  people  will  go  on  marrying,  and 
painters  will  use  yellow,  and  perhaps  both  will 
get  along  somehow. 

The  reds  and  the  blues  are  better  behaved 
colours.  The  madders  and  vermilions  used 
by  the  early  painters  have  retained  their 
power  and  purity,  Mr.  Muckley  finds,  down  to 
the  present  day  ; though  one  result  of  this  is 
that  they  now  appear  far  too  strong  and  brilliant 
for  their  surroundings.  “ Many  reds,”  adds  the 
author,  “ have  been  added  to  the  old  list,  but 
they  are  either  ineligible,  or  require  the  greatest 
care  in  the  use  of  them.”  Among  reds  of  in- 
ferior permanence,  whioh  change  certainly  when 
combined  with  others,  and  probably  when  alone, 
an  old  and  much-used  friend,  crimson  lake,  is 
gibbeted.  Carmine  is  even  in  worse  case,  the 
old  colour  ; but  madder  carmine  may  be  trusted. 
Of  the  decided  red  colours  the  author  recom- 
mends vermilion,  Venetian  red,  and  light  red, 
the  latter  being,  in  fact,  “ yellow  ochre  calcined 
to  x-edne8s.”  Of  the  blues,  ultramarine,  of 
course,  the  queen  of  colours,  takes  the  lead,  and 
cobalt  and  French  ultramarine  stand  well. 
Smalt,  Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue,  and  indigo 
are  all  condemned,— a sad  levelling  of  old  and 
respectable  reputations.  We  must  leave  the 
reader  to  look  up  greens,  greys,  and  browns, 
and  study  the  remaining  matter  in  regard  to  the 
primaries,  in  the  book  itself,  which  most  people 
who  have  to  make  practical  use  of  pigments 
will  probably  purchase.  At  the  end  of  the 
chapters  on  the  choice  of  colours  are  given 
three  tabular  lists, — the  first,  of  permanent  and 
reliable  colours ; the  second,  of  those  doubtful 
and  unreliable  ; the  third,  of  colours  so  fugitive 
that  they  should  never  be  used ; “ and  if  colour- 
makers  would  cease  from  manufacturing  them 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
art.”  Among  these  last  are  found  such  well- 
known  and  often. used  colours  as  Indian  yellow, 
rose  pink,  chrome  green,  &o. 

To  this  part  of  the  book  succeeds  a very 
useful  and  tolerably  full  consideration  of  vehicles 
or  mediums  and  their  use  and  abuse,  followed  by 
other  general  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  painter’s  tools,  some  of  which  are  compre- 
hensive aud  very  pithily  expressed.  Mr.  Muckley 
recommends  the  habit  to  be  early  formed  of 
usipg  large  brushes.  The  student  will  thus  be 
obliged  to  work  slower  and  with  more  delibera- 
tion. “ When  painting  with  large  brushes,  every 
stroke  must  be  well  guided,  or  oonfnsion  and 
emptiness  will  soon  be  the  result.  Every  touch, 
when  well  directed,  will  probably  be  the  just 
embodiment  of  the  eye,  the  mind,  and  the  hand, 
which  last  should  ever  be  the  obedient  servant 
of  the  two  other  agents.  The  hand  should 
never  be  permitted  to  work  on  its  own  account, 

a habit  which  we  so  constantly  see The 

use  of  small  brushes  favours  poor  work.  They 
do  not  require  so  constantly  directing  as  large 
ones  do.”  The  spirit-rapping  “ medium  ” in 
Mr.  Browning’s  poem  says  about  pens, — 

“ Who  knows  if  you  drive  them  or  they  drive  you  P” 

and  Mr.  Muckley,  without  being  a “medium,” 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  question  may  reason- 
ably put  as  to  brushes.  The  attention  of  archi- 
tects may  be  directed  to  the  remarks  as  to  the 
lighting  of  studios  for  various  classes  of  painting, 
and  the  treatment  and  colouring  of  the  walls 
(PP.  73-75). 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  colours  and 
materials,  the  author  comments  on  the  very  dif- 
ferent condition  under  which  painters  work  now, 
when  everything  is  supplied  to  them  ready  made, 
and  the  artist  may,  as  Punch  suggested,  “ have 
nothing  to  do  but  just  shove  the  colours  on,”  as 
compared  with  the  time  when  painters  occupied 
a great  deal  of  their  own  time  and  attention 
in  preparing  canvasses,  brushes,  colours,  and 
vehicles.  Under  those  circumstances  an  artist 
at  least  knew  pretty  well  what  he  was  working 
with,  and  Mr.  Muckley  seems  to  think,  not  un- 
reasonably, that  this  practical  work  was  not 
without  its  good  effect  on  the  artist,  “ sharpening 
the  appetite  of  the  real  student,  making  him 
doubly  eager  to  follow  the  more  pleasant  part 
of  his  occupation  when  the  time  arrived  for  him 


to  do  so.”  "We  may  add  that  to  every  man 
whose  main  occupation  is  aasthetic  or  ideal,  some 
degree  of  practical  occupation  is  most  valuable, 
as  preserving  the  balance  of  the  faculties  and 
the  character.  We  are  not  expecting  that 
artists  will  take  to  mixing  their  own  varnishes 
and  vehicles  again,  or  grinding  their  own  colours ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  all  done  by  tradesmen  for 
them  now  has  at  least  this  drawback,  that  the 
interest  of  the  tradesman  is  merely  to  sell 
colours  ; he  has  no  direct  interest  in  making 
them  permanently  fitted  for  their  work  in  the 
best  way;  whereas  the  painter  who  mixed  his 
own  colours  had  the  ultimate  result  at  heart.  But 
the  same  dealer  sells,  indifferently,  permanent 
and  fugitive  colours,  and  cares  not  which,  so  long 
as  he  does  sell  them.  Now,  says  Mr.  Muckley, 
“ Let  some  colourman  begin  anew,  by  taking 
special  care  that  all  the  materials  which  come 
into  his  hands  are  pure,  and  that  the  washing 
and  grinding  of  certain  pigments  be  as  perfect 
as  possible.  Let  him  also  supply  only  those 
colours  which  he  knows  to  be  of  the  best  quality 
and  permanent.  Or  if  he  chooses  to  sell  those 
which  are  semi-permanent,  let  this  be  indicated 
on  the  usual  label  attached  to  the  tube  or  cake, 
so  that  painters  may  be  made  aware  with  what 
they  have  to  deal.  The  price  of  such  materials 
might  be  raised  according  to  the  extra  time  and 
care  given  to  their  preparation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  any  colourman  who  would  take 
up  the  business  in  this  form  would  soon 
have  the  best  part  of  it  to  himself,  for  at  the 
present  time  no  such  person  exists.  The  forma- 
tion of  a body  or  sooiety  for  the  preparation  of 
painters’  materials,  under  the  immediate  control 
and  direction  of  painters  of  repute,  would  doubt- 
less be  still  better.”  The  mere  additional  cost  of 
making  colours  carefuliy  should  count  for  little 
or  nothing  in  the  matter,  when  we  consider  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  art  and  artists,  and 
when  we  realise  that  “from  a few  tubes  of  colour, 
of  small  comparative  cost,  a work  of  the  value 
of  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands  of  pounds, 
is  often  produced.”  With  which  practical  quota- 
tion we  take  leave  of  a very  practical  and  useful 
little  book. 



VARIORUM. 

“ The  Electric  Light  for  Industrial  Uses,”  by 
R.  E.  Crompton  (Mansion  House-buildings), 
although  only  a pamphlet,  and  having  to  some 
extent  a personal  motive,  gives  some  plain, 
straightforward  information  on  the  subject, 

whioh  many  are  seeking  for. Mr.  John  H. 

Webber  has  published,  on  a sheet,  sketches  of 
some  of  the  numerous  memorials  of  eminent 
Nonconformists  to  be  found  in  Bunhill-fields 

burial-ground. The  Magazine  of  Art  has  a 

touch  at  our  ugly  street-lamps: — “A  lamp 
in  Paris  or  Brussels  is  an  elegant  object,  of 
a sort  of  bronze,  tapering  up,  with  a little 
half-raised  decoration  of  leaves  running  round, 
and  crowned  with  a pretty  lantern.  The 
lantern  is  the  chief  and  all-important  feature, 
the  post  being  merely  to  support  it.  But 
here  some  kind  of  glass  “thing”  is  perched 
on  the  top  of  a massive  cast-iron  pillar. 
Then  this  bulk  is  a waste  of  strength  and 
emphasis.  So,  too,  with  the  newly-introduced 
lanterns  in  the  City,  made  in  the  shape  of 
cylindrical  cups  out  of  one  piece  of  glass. 
This  was  suitable  in  the  case  of  the  old  oil-lamps 
hung  out  by  a branch  from  the  wall,  and  when 
the  light  was  cast  downwards;  but  here  the 
absurdity  has  to  be  introduced  of  breaking  a 
hole  in  the  lower  spherical  surface  to  introduce 
the  gas-jet.  This  clumsy  device  actually 

interferes  with  the  light.” In  the  first 

number  of  the  new  serial,  “Egypt”  (Cassell), 
readers  are  reminded  that  the  ancients  took 
pains  in  laying  out  their  cities.  This  is  the 
course  that  was  followed  in  laying  out  Alex- 
andria : — “ Orders  were  given  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  ground  and  foundations,  and  the 
architect,  Dinocrates,  was  commissioned  to 
prepare  a plan.  This  took  the  form  of  a Greek 
peplum,  or  of  a fan,  and  the  work  of  in- 
dicating the  direction  to  bo  followed  by  the 
roads,  and  the  extent  of  the  market-places,  was 
begun  by  strewing  white  earth  on  the  level 
ground.  The  supply  of  this  material  falling 
short,  it  was  supplemented  by  the  assistants  of 
the  architect  taking  the  meal  which  had  been 
provided  in  abundance  for  the  labourers.  The 
legend  goes  on  to  say  that  hardly  had  this  been 
sprinkled  on  the  soil  when  numbers  of  birds 
came  flying  down  to  feed  on  the  welcome  supply 
of  food.  Alexander  hailed  the  appearance  of 
these  feathered  guests  as  a favourable  omen, 
signifying  the  rapid  prosperity  and  future 
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wealth  of  the  city.” “ The  art  of  Fan 

painting,”  from  the  French  of  the  Baronne 
Delamardelle  (London  : Lechertier  & Co.),  gives 
information  which  will  be  found  useful  by  those 
who  desire  to  attempt  the  practice  of  this 
pleasant  and  sometimes  profitable  art. 


UJiscellama. 

Sale  of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College. 

This  ill-starred  building  found  a purchaser  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Chabot,  the  “ expert”  in  hand 
writing,  to  whom  the  trustees,  uuder  an  order 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  have  sold  it  for  a 
very  small  sum  over  the  reserved  price  of 
5,000Z.  Considering  that  the  building  has  been 
sold  along  with  the  grounds,  containing  ten 
acres  of  freehold  land  adjoining  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  the  purchaser  is  said  to 
have  secured  a bargain.  Mr.  Chabot  has  bought 
the  building  entirely  on  speculation.  LaBt 
week  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  twenty 
dwelling-houses  of  the  pensioners  in  the  college, 
together  with  those  in  the  great  central  hall,  and 
the  out-door  effects  were  Bold.  The  pictures, 
drawings,  and  a variety  of  other  gifts  of  con- 
siderable value,  together  with  a library  contain- 
ing upwards  of  1,500  volumes  will  shortly  be 
sold  in  London ; and  it  is  stated  that  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  directed  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  tho  college  and  effects  are  to  form 
a fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  pensioners  of  the 
college. 

Tail  of  Buildings — On  Thursday  in  last 
week,  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  the 
greater  part  of  the  back  of  the  premises,  No.  31 
Knightrider-street,  Doctors’  Commons,  suddenly 
fell  into  the  roadway  of  Peter’s-hill,  completely 
blocking  up  the  thoroughfare  with  the  ddbris  — 

A singular  accident  occurred  about  a quarter  to 
ten  on  the  previous  evening  in  White  Hart 
street,  Drury-lane,  where  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  shop  of  Mr.  Prendergrass  suddenly  fell 
in  without  any  warning.  It  would  appear  that 
the  pavement  is  built  on  a succession  of  vaults, 
although  the  houses  have  no  connexion  with 
them,  the  foundations  of  the  latter  being  quite 
independent.  Some  two  months  ago  the  parish 
had  occasion  to  repair  the  drain  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  this  shop,  and  this  is 
believed  to  have  interfered  with  the  stability  of 
K the  wall  between  the  fallen  vault  and  the  one 
;j  next  to  it.  Fortunately  no  one  sustained  per. 

( sonal  injury  by  either  accident. 

Profit  of  Public  Works. — M.  de  Labry 
i has  written  an  essay,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
various  advantages  of  public  improvements  to 
invested  capital,  to  adjacent  regions,  and  to  the 
i|  Government,  showing  that  the  dividends  to 
I stockholders  and  the  direct  revenues  of  Govern- 
iment  constitute  only  a small  portion  of  the 
(benefits  conferred  by  increased  facilities  for 
i travel  and  the  transportation  of  merchandise. 

| He  thinks  that  both  self-interest  and  duty 
'should  prompt  the  inhabitants  of  regions  which 
(have  been  well  developed  to  contribute  towards 
i the  opening  of  new  districts.  Even  if  the  con- 
tributions appear  to  be  sunk,  the  increase  of 
| trade  and  of  general  prosperity  will,  almost 
I without  exception,  amply  repay  all  the  ouiiay. — 

I Ann.  des  Punts  et  Chauss. 

Tramways,  Great  Grimsby. — The  Pro- 
ivincial  Tramway  Company  are  now  laying 
i about  four  miles  of  line  in  this  rapidly-rising 
(seaport,  which  will  no  doubt  be  a bomi  to  the 
(inhabitants.  Messrs.  Davis  & Emauuel,  of 
London,  are  the  engineers  for  the  works,  which 
i are  being  executed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Maughan  & Cuxson,  of  London  and 
I Grimsby  (as  resident  engineers)  by  Messrs. 
(Riggall  & Havins,  contractors,  of  Grimsby.  It 
is  expected  that  the  lines  will  be  opened  early 
in  January  next. 

Candidates  for  District  Surveyorsliips. 

;At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
i Works,  on  this  Friday,  Oct.  1,  the  Board  are  to 
I consider  a letter  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
i British  Architects,  stating  that  they  are  de- 
iBirous  of  improving  the  character  of  the  statu- 
i tory  examination  of  candidates  for  certificates 
of  competency  to  peiform  the  duties  of  a dis- 
trict surveyor  in  London,  and  that  they  have 
discussed  the  advisability  of  imposing  a mode- 
rate fee  upon  each  candidate,  and  inquiring 
I whether  the  Board  would  acquiesce  in  such  a 
1 course. 

Arnold  Sewerage  Works. — Mr.  Frederick 
1 Jackson,  C.E.,  Nottingham,  is  the  engineer  for 
the  above  works,  the  tenders  for  which  we 
printed  last  week. 


Defective  Gas  Mains. — Large  street  ex- 
cavations have  just  been  made  in  the  Mile-end- 
road  and  other  East-end  thoroughfares  on 
account  of  the  discovery  that  a very  consider- 
able quantity  of  gas  was  escaping  at  some 
points  of  the  gas  mains  into  the  Btreet  sewers. 
It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  im- 
mediate examination,  and,  as  the  subway  system 
is  not  in  operation  in  the  district,  the  streets 
had  to  be  opened  up  in  order  to  get  at  the  de- 
fective parts  of  the  mains  so  as  to  make 
them  gas-tight. 

Exhibition  of  Gas  Apparatus,  Glasgow. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Glasgow  there  is  now  being  held  an  exhi- 
bition such  as  has  never  previously  been  held  in 
Scotland,  and  such,  indeed,  as  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  we  consider 
its  extent  and  variety,  and  the  great  degree  of 
scientific  interest  attaching  to  the  collections  of 
exhibits  in  several  of  the  departments.  Briefly 
it  may  be  called  a Gas  Apparatus  Exhibition, 
but  it  is  that  and  a great  deal  more. 

School  of  Arc  Wood-Carving.  — Free 
studentships  in  both  the  day  classes  and  the 
evening  classes  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood, 
carving,  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington, 
are  at  present  vacant.  These  studentships  are 
maintained  out  of  funds  provided  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Technical  Education.  Forms  of  appli- 
cation and  prospectuses  of  the  school  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Brixton. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
presented  to  St.  John’s  Church,  Angell  Town, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Mansfield,  of  the  Burton-road, 
in  memory  of  Sarah  his  wife,  who  died  on  the 
1st  of  May  last.  It  is  a two-light  window,  and 
tho  subjects  represented  are  scenes  at  our 
Lord’s  Resurrection.  The  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Harley  M. 
Grellier. 

Cemetery  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary 
Cray. — Designs  for  chapel,  mortuary,  lodge, 
laying-out  roads,  &c.,  are  invited  in  competition. 
More  than  one  correspondent  have  pointed  out 
that  the  stipulated  expenditure,  1,200J.,  is  too 
small  for  what  is  asked  for,  and  that  designs 
cannot  be  prepared  properly  by  October  16th  as 
required. 

Hanley  School  of  Art. — The  Hanley  School 
of  Art,  which  has  done  much  useful  work  in 
promoting  good  design  in  English  pottery  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a century,  is  about  to  be  re- 
opened, after  the  enlargement  of  its  buildings 
at  a cost  of  about  2,5001.  The  committee 
appeal  for  subscriptions  towards  meeting  this 
outlay. 

Safety  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. — Atten- 
tion has  been  properly  drawn  to  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  staircases  leading  to  the  top 
of  the  central  tower  through  the  accumulation 
therein  of  inflammable  matter  carried  in  by 
birds. 

Dublin. — The  erection  of  the  (R.C.)  church  of 
St.  Agatha,  North  William-street,  Dublin,  has 
been  commenced.  The  new  church  will  be 
154  ft.  in  length,  -15  ft.  in  width,  and  33  ft.  in 
height.  Messrs.  O'Neill  & Byrne  are  the  con- 
rac  tors,  and  Mr.  Toole  is  the  architect. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
The  private  view  of  the  annual  exhibition  of 
photographs  will  take  place  this  Saturday, 
October  2nd.  It  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
on  Monday,  the  4th  inBt. 

Sewer  Gas. — Five  men  have  been  killed  in 
clearing  out  a Bhort  length  of  sewer  in  Paris 
by  the  foul  gas  which  it  appears  to  have  con- 
tained. 

Clouakilty. — Theopeningof  the  (R.C.)  Church 
of  Mary  Immaculate,  Clonakilty,  took  place  on 
the  25th  nit.  It  has  been  built  at  a cost  of 
29,000i.  from  designs  by  Mr.  Ashlin,  of  Dublin. 


TENDERS 

For  forming  new  roadway  and  sewer  in  Adpar-street 
Edgware-road.  Mr.  Guodry,  architect.— 

Sower.  Road. 

Williams  & Co £74o  £960 

Mowlem  & Co 710  795 

Rowell  & Robson 650  8*0 

Keeblo  620  800 

Boyer  670  792 

George 645  800 

Killiogback 6 11  755 

Reave  & Son  609  750 

Burford  & Ball  500  750 

Alldrod 468  728 

For  building  five  warehouses  on  Great  Saffron-bill,  for 
Mr.  John  Jaques.  Messrs.  J.  & S.  F.  Clarkson,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Langmead  & Way  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  new  stable  buildings.  Great  Enton , 
Witley,  8urrey,  for  Mr.  F.  E.  Eastwood,  J.P.  Mr.  Henry 
Peak,  architect  : — 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershot  and 

London  (accepted) £2,147  0 0 


For  range  of  glass  houses,  potting-shed,  and  garden 
walling,  Great  Enton,  Witley,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  F.  E. 
Eastwood,  J.P.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : — 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  (accepted)  £767  6 0 

For  new  stable  and  coachhouse,  “ Greylands,”  Horsell, 
Woking  Station,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  Henry 
Peak,  architect  : — 

Gale,  Woking  8tatioo  £665  0 0 

Wilson,  Woking  Station  ..  581  0 0 

Butt,  Woking  Station 5*5  n 0 

Harris,  Wokiog  Station 486  10  0 

Shears,  Maybory  (accepted)  ...  350  0 0 


Jarre  tt 


For  house.  Seven  Sisters-road,  for  Mi 
Messrs.  Lee  & Tregelles,  architects 

Conder  (accepted)  £1,570  0 0 


For  workshops,  Ac..  Southampton-mews,  Kuston-road 
for  Mr.  T.  Hughes.  Mr.  G.  P.  Raggett,  architect:  — 

Grover  £2,693  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  2,549  0 0 

Macey  & Sons  2,49*  O 0 

Bird 2,395  0 0 

Conder 2,367  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 2,294  0 0 


For  roads  and  drains.  Oakfield  Estate,  Ashtead,  Surrey. 
Mr.  John  Norton,  architect  : — 

Ford  & Co 

Dyer 


No: 

Sibsoy  

Crockett 

Burford  & Ball  ... 

ImpO'  

>'  d 

Catlcy  

Blake 

Strachan  & Co.  .. 
Woodham  Bros. 

Botterill 

Bell  

Pei  11  & Sous  

R'l?by  

Hancock,  Jun.  ... 
Cole  ... 

McKenzie  & Co. 

Kavanagh  

Caultoo  

Taylor  & Co 

Putncv 


,.  £5,999  0 0 ! 
,.  4,980  17  6 

. 4,884  12  10 
. 4,570  0 0 
. 3,335  0 0 
,.  3,190  0 0 
,.  2,980  11  10 

..  2,776  0 0 
2,716  9 9 
..  2,665  18  0 
..  2,603  19  11 
..  2,505  0 0 
. 2,409  0 0 
2,399  0 0 
. 2,3«5  0 0 
..  2,150  0 0 
..  2,076  0 0 
,.  1,926  6 0 
..  1,810  0 0 
,.  1,736  0 0 
..  1,527  14  0 
. 1.493  7 6 
..  1,336 


0 ! 


For  new  Congregational  Church,  Widmore  - road, 
Bromley,  Kent.  Mr.  J.  Sulman,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Austin... £7,646  0 0 

Higgs  6,859  0 0 

Reading  6,517  0 0 

Liozell  6,660  0 0 

Staines  & Son  6,194  0 0 

Hollidge  & Stuart  6,230  0 0 

Hobern  6,060  0 0 

Lowo  6,133  19  0 

Bowyer  6,186  0 0 

Smith  & Sou 6,0  4 0 0 

B utley 6,900  0 0 

Garrud 6,051  0 0 

A maud  6,683  0 0 

Beale  .... 6,525  o o 

Crossley  6,495  0 0 

Grubb  6,235  0 0 


Stephens  & Bastow  (accepted).. 


6,299  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  6,  Wychombe 
Studios,  liaverstock-bill : — 

Nash  £2,230  0 0 

Gregory  & Bruce 2,224  0 O 

Gould  & Brand  2,098  0 0 

l.nngmead  & Way  2,050  0 <> 

White  (accepted! 1,989  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Royal  Oak 
Tavern,  York-street,  for  Messrs.  Murrell.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Williams,  architect  : — 

Edgar  1,663  0 0 

Pei  kins  1,433  0 0 

Y'oo  1,321  0 0 

Marr  1,287  0 0 

White  1,249  0 0 

Mark  1,223  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Green  Man  Public- 
house,  Kdgware-road,  for  Mr.  John  Hancock.  Mr.  Josiah 
Houle,  architect  : — 

Temple  & Foster £1,298  0 0 

Mark  1,239  0 0 

Canning  & Mullins 1.177  0 0 

Langmead  & Way 1,130  0 0 


For  re-erccting  a part  of  the  Royal  Oak  Brewery, 
Croydon,  for  Mr.  F.  Overton.  Messrs.  Seamell  & Colyer, 
engineers.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son  : — 

Morter,  Stratford  £2,347  0 0 

Smith  & 8ons,  Islington 2,320  0 0 

Boiler. 

Horton  & Sons £385  0 0 

. Copper  Coil,  Ifc. 

Pootifex  & Sons  604  0 0 


For  roads  and  sewers.  Abbey  Lodge  Estate,  Now  Wim- 
bledon,  for  Messrs.  Teuton,  Robottom,  & Co. : — 

Martin  & Welmarsh  £4.000  0 0 1! 

EUi8  1,300  0 O 

Blackmoro 1,050  0 0 

E.  & »V.  lies  l.°‘l  0 0 

Harris 894  0 0 

Jackson  666  0 0 

Pizzoy  (accepted)  858  0 0 

Taylor ....... 


0 0 1 
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For  a school  on  the  Limes  Estate,  Croydon.  Mr.  Charles 
Henman,  architect : — 

Bellham  & Co.,  Buckingham  Palace- 

road  £955  16  0 

Taylor,  Croydon  925  10  0 

Lame  & Co.,  Parliament  street 913  0 0 

Holt,  Croydon  881  16  4 

Marriage,  Croydon 869  10  0 

Clark  & Bracey,  Ooleman-etreet 839  0 0 

Stnilh  & Sous,  South  Norwood* 763  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  a residence,  Birdhurst-road,  Croydon.  Mr.  Charles 
Henman,  architect 

Humphries,  Sutton  £2,670  0 0 

Laiug  & Co.,  Parliament-street  2,463  0 0 

Glaskiu,  Croydon 2,399  0 0 

Williams  « Son,  Canonbury 2,36)  0 0 

Taylor,  Croydon  ■ 2,319  0 0 

Bellham  & Co.,  Parliament-street  ..  2,202  1 8 

Marriage,  Croydon 2.200  0 0 

Smith  Si  Sous,  South  Norwood*  2,117  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  a residence,  Radcliffe-road,  Addiscoinbe.  Mr. 
Charles  Henman,  architect : — 

Goddard  k Son,  Farnham  £1,265  10  0 

Jarrett,  Croydon 4,100  0 0 

Macey  St  Sons,  Strand  4,010  0 0 

Marriage,  Croydon  3,970  0 0 

l.aing  St  C«.,  Parliament-street  3,960  0 0 

Glaskin,  Croydon 3,887  0 0 

Smith  St  Sons,  South  Norwood* 3,709  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  five  cottages  and  corner  shop  at 
Heniel  Hempstead,  Herts.  Mr.  Walter  T.  Feldon, 
architect : — 

Monk  £1,300  0 0 

Flint 1,100  0 0 

Horn 1,060  0 0 

Philbey,  Hemel  Hempstead*  835  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  villa  residences  at  West  Heathlield,  Twickenham, 
lor  Mr.  D.  W.  Palmer 

One  Pair.  Two  Pairs. 

Pillar £795  £1,68) 

Potter  7c0  1,400 

Cordery 700  1,360 

Coney 704  1,358 

Collier  700  1,310 

For  erecting  shop  at  Old  Southgate,  for  Mr.  T.  Sogden. 
Mr.  William  Smith,  architect:— 

Sburmur  £432  0 0 

Harper  476  0 0 

Dun  ford  St  Laugbatn  466  0 0 

Newby 456  0 0 

Steele  Bros 460  0 0 

Larke  413  0 0 

Wheeler 427  0 0 


For  proposed  additions  to  Wycliiro  null,  Oxford.  Mr. 
Wm.  Wilkinson,  architect:— 

Castle  £3,260  0 0 

Dobson  3,275  0 0 

Frank'and  3,080  0 0 

Wyatt  & Sons  ' 2.916  0 0 

Sytnm  & Co.  (accepted) 2,777  0 0 


For  erecting  seven  shops  adjoining  the  Upland  Tavern, 
North-cross-road,  Crystal  Palace-road,  East  Dulwich,  for 
Mr.  W.  Sayer.  Mr.  l*.  Treacher,  architect  : — 

Gill,  Wandsworth-road  (accepted)...  £4, 5 JO  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  North  Pole,  Shad  well. 
Messrs.  Perry  & Reed,  architects  :— 

Mark  £72)  0 0 

Staines  & Son  688  0 0 


For  sundry  repairs  and  re-decoration  of  Mayfield 
Chapel,  Dalston : — 

Repairs  to  Exterior. 

Barber  k Co £157  0 0 

Jarvis  & Sons  270  0 0 

8hurmur  (accepted)  189  0 0 

Re-decorating  Interior. 

Goodmau  625  0 0 

Snook  ...  419  0 0 

Campion  393  0 0 

Jarvis  & Sous  30)  0 0 

Sburmur  279  0 0 

Barber  & Co.  (accepted) 238  0 0 


For  addition  to  swiimuing-batb,  Public  Balhs,  Maid- 
stone. Mr.  Edward  W.  Stephens,  architect 

Smith,  Maidstone  

Naylar,  Rochester  

Bartholomew,  Maidstone 

Cox,  Bros.,  Maidstone  

Elmore,  Maidstone 

Avard,  Maidstone  

Wallis  & Clements,  Maidstone. 

Simmonds,  Maidstone  377  0 0 

Vaughan,  Bros,  (accepted)  330  0 0 

For  fittings,  4c.,  at  Cheshire  Cheese,  Addle-street, 
Cheapside.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect 


,.£129  0 0 
..  409  0 0 
..  405  10  0 


386  0 


£379 

Anlcy  (accepted) 

215 

h'eto  Counter. 

Sanders  & Son  

119 

1'addon  (accepted) 

..  ..  119 

Plate  Glass  and  Embossing. 

Gibbs,  Blackfriars-road  (accepted)  ...  Ill  0 0 


For  erecting  smoking-saloon  and  enlarging  polo-pavilion, 
decorating  dining-room  and  saloon,  at  Hurlingham,  for 
the  committee  of  tho  Hnrliugham  Club,  Fulham.  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Moye,  architect: — 

Saala  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  new  spinning-shed  at  Shaftesbury 
House,  London- lields.  Messrs.  Leo  & Walton,  archi- 
tects : — 

Rider  & Son £353  0 0 

Barrett  346  0 0 

Boyce 328  0 0 

Jarvis  & Sons  (accepted) 310  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  S.-J.  E— W.  T.  F— J.  C.-G  K.  M.  Sc  Co.-J.  P.  S.— 
C.  H.-C.  * Co.— E.  C-H  L—  H.  P.—  L.  S W.-W.  W.  O.— 

H.  C.  S.— G.  A.  F— H.  G — M.  ft  C. E W.  H.— M.  W — H.  P - 

J.  H.W.— W.  E.  R.-J.  A.  a-J.  P.— H H.— J.  W.— H.  L. — W.  O.  H. 
-J.  O.  C.-W.  L-J.  A.  C.-T.  H L.-a  A B.-F.  & Son - 
O.  T.-K.  ft  P.-W.  Y.  B-F.  J.-II.  F.-Dr.  P.  (we  are  not  able 
to  return  to  li). — U.  J:  L.  (no).-F.  U.  (biok  bun  been  posted)  — 
H.  ft  J.  (ihsnks.  Received).— W.  F.  P.  (under  our  mark).— 0.  ft  L. 
(no.  A de.criptlon  was  given).— A.  J.  R.  (take  propor  advice  ou  ttie 
epoi). 

All  statement*  of  laeta,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompauud 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  tor 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Bix  lines  (about  dfty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  8<L 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
to.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Js.  M. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teu  words) 0s.  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Oltlce  of  “ The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER:— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements  3d.  per  Woek. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

8tamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  iu  Registered  Letter  or  by  Monoy  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Coven t-gardeu,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLA8  FOURDRtNIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  Ibsuo  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  caunot  he  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, ftc.  leli  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Adyt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Hminster,  Somerset. [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

WINSLEY  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  88, 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  an-I  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rnoma,  and  terraoea.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Yeneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip, 
tions  of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 

Whitfield- street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


Roofing  Pelts. — P.  Braby  & Co. 

IN0D0E0DS,  SAEKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIE  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PEEFOEATED 
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Decorative  Suggestions  from 
Natural  Forms. 


. ^ HE  part  played 

^*9"^  by  natural 
1 vegetation  in 
AS  w.  \ architectural 
ornament  is 
very  obvious 
in  some  of  the 
best  - known 
and  most 
prominent 
features  in 
past  styles 
of  architec- 
ture. The 
water  - lily 
leaf  in  the 
Egyptian 
capital,  the 
acanthus  in 
the  Greek 
capital,  are 
specimens  of 

| ■architectural  decorations  in  which  the  natural 
form  ou  which  the  decorative  treatment  is 
| "founded  is  perfectly  recognisable,  and  in  the 
I case  of  the  Egyptian  example  is,  indeed, 
hardly  conventionalised,  except  in  regard  to 
1 ts  orderly  and  symmetrical  arrangement 
i around  the  capital.  The  Greek  acanthus  is 
l conventionalised  a good  deal  more  than  this; 
f t is,  to  begin  with,  a more  irregular  and 
[ broken  leaf  in  its  natural  form  than  the 
! otns,  and  had  to  be  reduced  to  a conventional 
i irregularity  of  form  to  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of 
! Greek  ornament ; and  as  it  was  not  used  in  flat 
i incised  treatment,  like  that  of  Egyptian  work> 

! but  in  relief,  it  was  necessary  to  impart  to  it  a 
comparatively  solid  and  heavy  appearance,  and 
i to  get  rid  of  its  thin  edges  and  sharp  points,  in 
order  to  give  it  sufficient  weight  and  mass  to 
harmonise  with  the  architecture  amid  which  it 
i was  placed,  as  well  as  to  have  some  appearance 
of  giving,  at  least,  partial  support  to  the  angles 
I of  the  abacus  under  which  it  curled.  Thus  the 
! transition  from  nature  is,  after  all,  pretty  well 
marked,  and  those  who  had  been  shown  merely 
: an  acanthus-leaf  in  a state  of  nature,  and  told 
I that  this  was  elaborated  into  the  decoration  of  a 
1 capital  by  the  Greeks,  would  probably  by  nQ 
; means  expect  to  find  a piece  of  carviDo-  so 
I ■decidedly  removed  from  imitation  of  nature  as 
the  Corinthian  capital  unquestionably  is. 

Other  ornament  in  connexion  with  Greek 
architecture  is  even  more  decidedly  removed 
from  nature  than  this,  though  it  may  be  observed 
that  when  Greek  ornament  is  founded  on  natural 
forms  the  principle  of  the  growth  of  nature  is 
almost  invariably  retained  and  correctly  ex- 
pressed. Greek  floral  ornament  is  developed 
from  a leading  idea ; it  is  not  merely  form 
applied  thoughtlessly  and  illogically.  Roman 
floral  ornament  has  a character  and  often  a 
sumptuous  efEect  peculiar  to  itself ; it  is  still 
further  from  nature  than  Greek  ornament,  as  it 


not  only  does  not  imitate  the  character  of 
nature,  but  it  frequently  ignores  altogether  even 
the  principles  of  nature  in  regard  to  growth 
and  development  of  design ; it  shows  us  large 
thick  masses  of  foliage  of  a somewhat  heavy 
cauliflower  type,  which  do  not  grow  upon  any 
recognisable  principle,  but  seem  to  be  applied 
in  unwieldy  twists  and  spiral  bunches,  mainly 
with  the  view  of  producing  an  effect  on  the 
spectator  by  mere  massiveness  and  richness, 
and  by  highly-elaborated  surface  carving.  This 
remark  does  not  apply  so  much,  of  course,  to 
the  Roman  capital,  but  then  the  merits  of  that 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  Greeks. 

Romanesque  carviog  is  oddly  mingled  of  purely 
naturalistic  attempts  to  represent  foliage  and 
small  animals  in  as  real  a manner  as  the 
carver’s  skill  allowed,  and  of  purely  abstract 
ornaments,  looking  often  like  classical  remini- 
scences more  or  less  coarsely  carried  out.  When 
we  arrive  at  the  earlier  complete  Gothic,  in  this 
country  especially,  we  then,  for  the  first  time, 
find  an  application  of  nature  to  ornament  which 
is  carried  out  on  the  same  principles  as  Greek 
ornament,  and  with  often  nearly  equal  excel- 
lence, though  in  a very  different  style  of  execu- 
tion. In  the  later  Gothic  style  we  find  more 
realistic  imitation  of  nature  than  we 
noticed  in  any  leading  architectural  Btyle 
previously,  and  also  a greater  variety  of  vege- 
tation introduced,  especially  iu  some  excep- 
tional cases,  such  as  that  of  the  chapter-house 
at  Southwell,  on  which  we  were  commenting  the 
other  day.  But  in  general,  even  at  this  freer 
period  of  Gothic  ornament,  we  find  that  preva- 
lent types  are  very  much  repeated  in  the  floral 
ornament,  and  only  a comparatively  few  of 
Nature’s  types,  and  those  among  the  most 
common  and  easily  accessible,  are  pressed  into 
use  by  the  Mediaeval  carvers. 

We  have  named  the  leading  styles  of  the 
world,  and  if  we  look  at  subsidiary  architectural 
styles  we  do  not  find  any  larger  use  of  natura] 
types  of  ornament,  bat  rather  less.  The  Arabic 
and  most  of  the  Oriental  styles,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  are  almost  entirely  abstraot  in  their 
architectural  ornament.  In  Indian  work  it  is 
only  in  worked  ornament  that  some  suggestion 
of  Nature’s  comes  io,  and  sometimes  even 
direct  imitation  of  nature ; but  that,  as  far  as 
we  have  observed,  is  but  seldom.  When  the 
Renaissance  gave  anew  direction  to  architecture 
in  Europe,  ornament  went  even  further  from 
nature  than  ever.  It  developed  into  something 
founded  on  Roman  ornament,  which  itself  had 
been  founded  on  Greek,  and  the  reference  to 
nature,  even  in  the  case  of  forms  and  designs 
which  pretended  to  imitate  nature,  became 
thus  very  distant  indeed,  and  seemed  all  the 
more  so  from  the  curious  way  in  which  the 
quasi-natural  forms  were  blended  with  or  ran 
into  all  kinds  of  imitations  of  artificial  objects  or 


from  a root  or  a centre,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  growth,  and  in  this  respect  it 
is  more  allied  to  Greek  than  to  Roman  taste  in 
ornamental  design,  and  approaches  Greek  orna- 
ment also  in  the  beauty  and  decision  of  its 
curves.  Its  types,  however,  are  even  fewer 
than  in  Classic  ornament,  and  muoh  fewer  than 
in  Gothic  ; the  Renaissance  designer  only  recog- 
nising one  kind  of  leaf  and  one  kind  of  growth, 
combined  and  massed  in  various  ways,  certainly, 
but  always  the  Eame  kind  of  vegetation,  an 
artificial  scroll,  half  leaf,  half  stalk,  derived 
from  the  Roman  acanthus,  reduced  to  more 
slender  proportions,  and  employed  on  more 
definite  and  carefully-constructed  lines. 

In  modern  Gothic  work  considerable  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  a greater  variety 
of  natural  vegetation  into  architectural  orna- 
ments, and  many  churches  have  been  decorated 
with  capitals  carved  from  knots  of  flowers  and 
ferns  and  other  vegetation,  brought  together  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  some  cases  that  we  know  of 
carved  from  Nature’s  models,  placed  before  the 
eye  while  the  work  was  in  progress.  And  it  is 
creditable  to  the  profession  of  architectural 
carvers  that  in  some  cases  this  trouble  has  been 
taken  not  at  the  bidding  or  suggestion  of  the 
architect,  but  spontaneously,  and  from  pure  love 
of  the  work. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  merely 
carving  flowers  and  vegetation  from  models  is 
not  designing  ornament,  and  that  something 
more  of  thought,  more  of  adaptation  of  the  form 
to  the  circumstances  and  the  material,  must  be 
displayed  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  work  to  be 
called  ornamental  design.  This  is  what  we  do 
find  to  perfection  in  Greek  and  in  early  Gothio 
ornament ; it  is  not  the  mere  imitation  of 
nature,  but  the  application  of  natural  form, 
retaining  much  of  its  original  characteristic?,  to 
the  production  of  ornament  in  a ttyle  suited  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  material  in  whioh  it  is 
executed,  and  the  final  form  of  which  is  the 
result  of  considerable  thought,  not  of  the  mere 
cleverness  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  realistic  re- 
production. But  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
natural  types  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the 
production  of  ornament  of  this  thoughtful  class, 
and  how  little  attempt  there  has  been  to  ovolve 
any  new  ones  in  the  same  class  of  ornament. 
We  have  gone  on  reproducing  the  Corinthian 
capital  over  and  over  ad  infinitum,  without 
it  having  apparently  even  occurred  to  any  one 
that  the  same  general  form  would  be  susoeptible 
of  varied  treatment  by  using  other  leaves  instead 
of  the  beautiful  but  well-worn  acanthus,  and 
that  this  variation  might  even  be  carried  out  in 
the  same  building  with  good  effect,  preserving 
the  general  aspect  of  the  capitals  alike,  and 
varying  the  details.  In  the  case  of  that  beautiful 
production  the  carved  Early  English  capital, 
again,  we  have  been  content  to  go  ou  copying 


unnatural  chimeras.  Yet  one  merit  must  be  con-  j and  reproducing  it  (very  seldom  with  anything 
ceded  to  the  Renaissance  ornament,  in  whioh  it  j like  the  success  of  the  Mediteval  inventors),  with 
was  superior  to  the  Roman ; its  foliage,  how-  no  attempt  to  apply  the  same  free  yet  conven- 
ever  far-fetched  and  artificial,  has  a clearly-  ' tional  treatment,  so  admirably  suited  for  execu- 
marked  principle  of  growth  and  development  tion  in  stone,  to  any  other  derivation  from 
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vegetable  form.  It  may,  we  confess,  be  doubted  j 
whether  the  Early  English  lobed  foliage  is  t 
adapted  from  any  precise  form  in  the  vegetable  i 
world;  whether  it  is  not,  in  fact,  evolved  from  I 
a reminiscence  of  the  volute  of  the  Classic  i 
capital,  which  took  this  lobed  form  in  the  ■ 
Romanesque  French  capitals,  while  still  retain-  ] 
ing  its  original  angle  position  as  in  the  Classic 
capital,  but  which  the  later  carvers,  in  England  i 
more  especially,  adopted  as  the  prevalent 
feature  in  the  carving  of  a capital,  introducing  i 
it  with  the  same  freedom  and  absence  of  order 
as  if  it  had  been  a natural  growth.  The  feature 
is  so  complete  in  itself,  and  so  individual  in 
character,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  touch  it  with- 
out spoiling  it,  and  perhaps  any  effort  to  adapt 
the  Early  English  capital  with  another  form  of 
detail  could  hardly  be  successful.  But  other 
forms  of  Gothic  capital  might  be  reproduced 
with  foliage  different  from  that  which  was  used 
as  their  model  by  the  Mediaaval  carvers.  And  if 
the  characteristic  distinction  of  the  Classic  and 
Gothic  type  of  capital  be  kept  in  mind,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  same  type  of  vegetation 
might  not  be  equally  suggestive  for  either  type 
of  capital  (or  of  ornament  generally),  and  be 
used  with  totally  different  expression  in  the 
Classic  or  the  Gothic  manner.  The  radical  dis- 
tinction, it  must  be  remembered,  between 
Classic  and  Gothic  floral  ornament  is  that 
the  former  is  geometrically  and  symme- 
trically arranged  ; the  latter  is  free,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  unsymmetrical,  and  imitates 
the  irregular  growth  of  nature  even  when, 
a3  in  the  Early  English  capital,  it  does 
not  absolutely  imitate  nature  in  detail.  This 
difference  between  symmetrical  and  unsym- 
metrical in  the  relation  between  ornament  and 
nature  is  conveniently  expressed  in  the  terms 
“Classic”and“  Gothic,”  the  signification  of  which, 
in  relation  to  such  a point,  every  one  readily 
understands ; but,  in  reality,  the  distinction  is 
a much  more  typical  one,  since  the  whole  of 
ornament  which  is  based  on  natural  foliage 
may  be  divided  into  these  two  great  classes, — 
that  which  is  irregular  and  more  or  less  na- 
turalistic, of  which  Gothic  work  shows  the  best 
types,  and  that  which,  in  adapting  natural 
forms,  compels  them  to  assume  an  artificial 
and  bi-lateral  symmetry,  and  results  in  the 
type  of  ornament  which  we  call  Classic,  and 
of  which  Greek  ornament  furnishes  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  examples. 

Now,  considering  that  we  have  always  these 
two  essentially  different  methods  of  treating  a 
motif  in  ornament,  and  that  behind  these  we 
have  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  nature  to 
furnish  us  with  types  and  suggestions,  each  of 
which  may  be  treated  not  only  in  one  or  other 
of  these  two  leading  methods,  but  may  be  also 
susceptible  of  several  sub-variations  in  character 
arising  out  of  the  different  nature  and  require- 
ments of  different  materials,  it  seems  strange 
that  there  has  been  so  little  effort,  if  not  to 
evolve  new  forms  of  ornament,  at  least  to  give 
new  character  and  treatment  to  old  forms  by 
taking  fresh  suggestions  from  nature.  Of  course 
all  the  varieties  of  natural  form  are  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  and  individuilised  to  afford  each 
a separate  type  of  ornament : a good  deal  of 
similarity  of  character  runs  through  many 
species  of  flora  when  taken  in  detail,  and  when 
taken  as  a whole  a plant  or  a tree  is  commonly 
a subject  for  the  painter  rather  than  for  the 
ornamentist.  But  even  admitting  this  limita- 
tion, there  is  a variety  of  form  in  the  flora  of 
this  country  alone  which  is  eminently  suitable 
and  suggestive  for  ornament,  and  which  has 
never  been  used ; and  a far  wider  range  is  given 
if  we  include  among  our  suggestive  types  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  vegetation  proper  to 
other  climates,  and  which  have  scarcely  been  ap- 
plied at  all  in  architectural  and  ornamental  design. 
Considering  how  frequent  is  the  complaint  of 
want  of  novelty  in  architectural  ornament 
especially,  and  deficiency  in  marked  character. 
it  would  seem  worth  while  to  try  if  new  hints 
may  not  be  taken  from  nature  by  way  of 
furnishing  the  basis  for  more  variety  of  treat- 
ment in  the  ornamental  detail  of  architecture, 
or  in  ornamental  work  which  is  accessory  to 
architecture.  We  propose,  by  way  of  giving 
these  remarks  a practical  turn,  to  give  sketches 
of  some  bits  of  natural  detail  such  as  seem 
specially  suitable  and  suggestive  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  such  as  have  been  little  if  at  all 
previously  used  in  architectural  detail.  In 
doing  so,  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw  somewhat 
upon  exotic  types  of  foliage,  not  only  because 
these  are  novel  in  their  application  to  this  pur- 
pose, but  also  because  there  are  to  be  found 


among  these  a good  many  forms  peculiarly 
suitable  thereto ; forms  which  are  more  precise 
in  their  design,  and  more  bold  and  free  in  line, 
than  are  generally  to  be  found  among  the 
natural  productions  of  our  own  temperate  zone, 
where  nature  seems  to  work  in  a quieter  and 
less  exuberant  style  than  under  a tropical  sun. 
To  the  sketches  of  nature’s  detail  we  will 
take  leave  to  append,  always  in  a spirit  of 
modest  and  tentative  suggestion,  one  or  two 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  these  may 
be  applied  in  the  formation  of  architectural 
detail,  or  of  ornamental  detail  in  one  of  the 
forms  which  may  be  regarded  as  subservient  to 
architectural  design.  The  application  of  mere 
natural  types  to  one  or  two  different  materials 
may  also  furnish  opportunity  for  illustrating 
some  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ornament 
should  be  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  material 
in  which  it  is  executed,  and  which  often  in  itself 
may  almost  necessarily  suggest  considerable 
varieties  of  treatment  and  of  design,  founded  on 
the  same  initial  form.  The  specimens  of  natural 
detail  which  we  may  be  able  to  give  will  perhaps 
be  of  interest  to  some  who  have  not  time  to 
collect  Buch  “cribs  ” from  nature  themselves, 
and  if  our  suggestions  in  treating  them  do  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all,  they  may  at  least 
afford  hints  on  which  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
others  may  exercise  themselves  further. 


The  example  we  offer  in  this  number  is  from 
a tropical  shrub  of  very  characteristic  forma- 
tion. The  leaves  have  the  appearance,  at  a 
little  distance,  of  being  cut  short  off ; but  in 
reality,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  full-sized  sketch 
of  the  end  of  the  leaf,  they  are  very  carefully 
and  delicately  modelled.  The  section  of  the 
leaf  is  like  that  of  aridge-and-fnrrowroof.  This 
section,  with  its  edges  and  depressions,  gives  a 
great  many  fine  lines  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  flat  character  of  the  leaf  and 
the  fine  and  delicate  curve  of  its  lines,  seem  to 
point  it  out  as  very  suitable  for  treatment  in 
rather  flat  carved  work  in  such  a material  as 
marble,  in  which  the  delicate  curves  and  sharp 
edges  can  be  rendered  with  precision.  It  is 
accordingly  here  adapted  to  a carved  capital 
supposed  to  be  in  that  material,  the  general 
form  being  borrowed  from  a semi-Byzantine 
form  of  Romanesque  capital  found  in  early 
French  wortc.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
specific  epithet,  Licuala  horrida,  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  implying  anything  “ horrid,”  but 
simply  means,  in  the  original  signification  of 
the  Latin  adjective,  “prickly”  or  “thorny,”  re- 
ferring to  the  stem  of  the  plant. 

Such  a design  as  is  here  given  might  be 
rendered  more  effective  in  execution  by  picking 
out  the  lines  of  the  leaves  with  gilding,  either  on 
the  margin,  or  (better,  perhaps)  applied  to  one 
bevel  of  each  ridge,  leaving  the  alternate  bevels 
plain. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND  THE 
RAILWAYS. 

The  circular  letter  of  the  20th  of  September 
to  the  railway  companies,  signed  by  Mr.  Cal- 
craft  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  betrayB 
a certain  amount  of  tension  in  the  relation 
between  the  administration  and  the  managers 
of  the  various  lines.  It  may  be  held  to  show 
something  further,  namely,  the  conviction  enter- 
tained by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  their  own 
powerlessness  to  exert  any  efficient  control  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  law.  Little  aB  it  ia 
consistent  with  the  dignity,  or  we  might  even 
say  the  utility,  of  a Government  depart- 
ment to  reiterate,  year  by  year,  in  its  official 
reports,  that  complaint  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  returns  laid  before  them,  which  was  a stereo- 
typed feature  of  the  reports  of  Sir  Henry  Tyler, 
and  which  has  been  repeated  by  Messrs.  Cal- 
craft  & Giffen  in  their  latest  annual  report, 
the  public  may  be  thought  to  have  become  used 
to  it.  “ The  companies  will  not  furnish  a word 
more  of  information  than  is  contained  in  the 
for  msauthorised  by  Parliament,”  it  might  be  said. 
“ Some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the  London  and 
North-Western,  will  not  even  do  this.  It  is  of. 
no  use  to  make  any  complaints ; without  new 
legislation  the  companies  will  defy  the  Board  of 
Trade.  And  new  legislation  will  not  depend  on 
the  real  requirements  of  the  case,  but  on  political 
or  class  interest  conditions.”  So,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  not  crying  over  spilt  milk,  the  public 
has  left  the  companies  masters  of  the  field. 

The  alarm  generally  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
outburst  of  a new  crop  of  railway  accidents  seems 


to  have  inspired  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the 
idea  that  their  hands  are,  at  all  events,  morally 
strengthened.  They  have  put  categorical  ques- 
tions to  the  companies,  the  replies  to  which 
would,  no  doubt,  be  matter  of  public  interest. 
And  they  have  done  this,  pointedly  and  firmly, 
without  having  any  power  to  enforce  a reply. 

If  the  companies  choose  to  ignore  the  questions, 
or  to  say  that  they  are  not  bound  to  furnish  the 
replies,  the  Board  of  Trade  can  do  nothing  but 
say  that,  in  that  case,  they  must  go  to  Parlia- 
ment to  ask  for  further  power.  That  this  will 
be  the  upshot  of  the  contention  is,  we  think, 
most  probable.  Supposing  the  companies  to 
furnish  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  now  requested, 
with  an  alphabetical  return  of  all  the  stations  on 
their  lines,  showing  whether  the  points  and 
signals  at  those  stations  are,  or  are  not,  inter- 
locked with  one  another,  such  returns  can  have 
no  practical  utility  except  as  furnishing  a basis 
for  further  requirements  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  general  condition  of  the 
lines  in  this  respect  is  well  known.  In  1876,  on 
the  English  lines,  G9  per  cent,  of  the  mileage 
was  worked  with  interlocking  points  and  signals, 
and  the  same  percentage  of  railway  was  worked 
on  the  block  system.  In  Scotland  the  propor- 
tions were  49  and  52  per  cent. ; in  Ireland,  25 
and  2 per  cent. ; and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
64-  and  57  per  cent.,  respectively.  By  the  end 
of  1878  the  proportions  had  risen  to  77  per  cent, 
of  interlocking,  and  75  per  cent,  of  blocking,  in 
England,  and  71  and  63  per  cent,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  desideratum,  therefore,  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the 
exact  localities  of  that  quarter  of  the  average 
length  of  the  English  lines  on  which  these  pre- 
cautions are  not  yet  taken,  aB  it  is  to  see  how 
they  can  ensure  the  dealing  with  these  excep- 
tional cases  in  the  mode  which  prudence  points 
out  to  be  desirable.  The  Brighton,  the  Chatham 
and  Dover,  and  the  Metropolitan  District  rail- 
ways were  the  only  three  great  lines  on  which, 
in  1878,  the  absolute  block  system  was  univer- 
sally adopted.  The  Metropolitan  was  the  only 
line  on  which  every  point  and  signal  was  inter- 
locked. 

With  regard  to  the  reports  of  Colonel  Yolland, 
of  which  “ the  Board  of  Trade  feel  it  their  duty 
to  emphasise  the  conclusions,”  they  are  on 
many  points  so  fully  and  minutely  in  accordance 
with  our  own  remarks  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accidents,  that  the  only  point  left 
in  doubt  is,  how  far  the  recommendations  made 
in  our  oolumns  have  been  directly  utilised  for 
the  public  service,  or  how  far  different  profes- 
sional men,  impartially  studying  the  same  facta 
without  any  mutual  exchange  of  ideas,  have 
arrived  at  identically  the  same  conclusions. 
Which  be  the  case  matters  but  little,  but  the 
fact  of  the  accord  is  one  of  good  omen. 

Colonel  Yolland  has  ascertained  that  on  several 
occasions  the  North  British  Railway  Company 
has  felt  it  necessary  to  complain  of  the  great 
speed  at  which  some  of  the  North-Eastern  Com- 
pany’s trains  were  run  over  their  line  between 
Edinburgh  and  Berwick.  It  appears,  however, 
to  the  inspector  that  it  is  the  state  of  the  line 
which  renders  the  rate  of  running  unsafe.  In 
pointing  out  those  wholly  elementary  pre- 
cautions, which  were  neglected  by  the  North 
British  Company  during  the  operation  of  repair- 
ing their  line  near  Berwick  (which  neglect, 
together  with  the  failure  to  reduce  the  speed  of 
the  trains  over  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  line, 
caused  the  accident),  it  is  dismaying  to  find  the 
Government  inspector  stooping  so  near  the 
ground  as  to  attach  great  blame  to  “ the  fore- 
man of  the  platelayers.”  Is  there  no  engineer 
to  the  line  ? If  so,  what  has  the  Government 
inspector  to  do,  directly,  with  his  subordinates  ? 
The  fact  that  a Royal  Engineer  officer,  familiar 
as  he  must  be  with  the  rules  of  hierarchical 
subordination,  has  in  such  a case  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  an  ordinary  work- 
man, seems  to  betoken  a marvellous  absence  of 
anything  like  systematic  organisation  of  the 
service  of  the  line. 

With  regard  to  the  Wennington  disaster,  again 
we  find  “ the  act  of  the  foreman  and  gang  of 
platelayers”  blamed  as  contributing  to  the 
, occurrence.  The  want  of  cant  in  the  rails,  and 
the  absence  of  a check  rail,  to  which  we 
before  called  attention,  are  also  mentioned 
as  contributing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  engine 
left  the  rails.  But  the  publio  cannot  deal  with 
foremen  and  gangs  of  platelayers.  The  public 
has  a right  to  expect,  and  does  expect,  that  there 
shall  be,  on  every  railway,  an  engineering  officer 
of  adequate  standing  directly  responsible  for  the 
state  of  the  line,  for  the  state  of  the  rolling  plant, 
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and  for  the  relation  between  the  good  order  of 
I these  two  integral  parts  of  the  great  compound 
a machine,  and  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven.  It 
is  with  such  an  engineer  that  the  Government  in- 
J spector  alone  ought  to  have  to  reckon.  It  is 
the  engineer  who  should  be  primarily  responsible, 

| in  the  face  of  the  world.  And  if  any  of  those 

I employed  under  him,  in  any  grade,  have  disobeyed 
his  orders,  and  thus  incurred  danger  or  wrought 
j damage,  it  is  for  the  engineer,  in  self- j ustification, 
j to  prove  the  fact,  and  to  ask  that  the  due 
j penalty  should  be  inflicted  in  the  right  quarter. 

! In  the  behalf  of  the  safety  of  the  public  we  pro- 
l test  againBt  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
I telling  the  world  that  “ foremen,”  or  “ gangs  of 
i workmen,”  are  “greatly  to  blame.”  In  each  of 
i)  the  cases  in  question  we  have  to  choose  between 
i attributing  what  occurred  to  the  unexpected 
|i  failure  of  some  mechanical  appliance,  or  to  a 
t:  neglect  of  duty  not  far — if  at  all — removed  from 
f criminality.  It  is  with  the  responsible  managers 
t of  a line  that  the  public  has  to  deal  in  such  cases, 
t and  to  descend  at  once  to  the  hand  that  erred, 
l without  taking  any  notice  of  the  head,  is  some- 
. thing  like  Sydney  Smith’s  metaphor  of  patting 
! the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
i Dean  and  Chapter. 

As  to  the  brakes  in  the  Wennington  case,  it 
f.  seems  that  the  Westinghouse  brake  was  on  the 
[ tendor,  that  there  was  a hand-brake  in  the 
t guard’s  van,  and  that  there  was  no  brake  on  the 
t engine,  or  on  any  other  of  the  nine  vehicles 
< which  composed  the  train.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  tho  brake  power  was  inadequat  *, 
and  was  far  inferior  to  that  which  should  have 
been  applied  to  a train  running  at  such  speed. 

1 But  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  estab- 
i lishment  of  this  fact  throws  very  little  light  on 
I the  cause  of  the  accident.  The  driver  must 
i have  known, — at  all  events,  ought  to  have  known, 
ii  bat  in  our  opinion  mast  practically  have  known, 

I — what  the  brake  power  was.  He  ought  to  have 
Ii  been  aware  whether  it  would  retard  the  train 
!|  properly  before  arriving  at  the  station.  There 
ii  is  no  doubt  that  it  failed  so  to  retard  the  tram, 

, and  the  question  of  interest  to  the  mechanic 
l'  (and  indeed  to  the  public)  is,  why  did  it  so  fail 
\ to  retard  it  ? It  is  all  very  well  to  say  there 
| were  only  two  brakes ; but  the  driver  knew 
| that.  Did  both  act  ? or  if  not,  why  not  ? 
i Was  the  brake  on  the  tender  in  order  ? Was 
I it  applied  ? How  was  it  that  the  engine 
t was  driven  over  the  carve  at  a speed  at 
' which  it  was  certain  to  run  off  r These  are 
i the  points  which  a scientific  iuquiry  ought  to 
! elucidate.  We  fully  agree  with  Colonel  Yolland 
• when  he  says  that  if  the  train  had  been  fitted 
i with  a good  continuous  brake,  and  if  it  had  been 
under  the  control  of  the  driver,  and  if  the  driver 
: had  made  use  of  it,  the  leading  van  would  not 
! have  run  166  yards  from  the  point  of  crossing. 

I But  Burely  we  do  not  require  a Government 
; official  to  tell  us  that.  That  much  is  perfectly 
i obvious  to  any  one  who  has  read  with  attention 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Railway 
! Accidents,  published  in  1877.  If  the  train  was 
running  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  it  would  have 
been  brought  up  by  a good  set  of  brakes  in 
1 15  seconds, — that  is  to  say,  in  220  yards.  But 
in  the  absence  of  this  unusual  retardatory  power 
a much  greater  distance  was  necessary  for 
I slackening  speed.  What  we  want  to  know  is, 

. when  ought  the  two  brakes  that  were  actually 
j on  the  train  to  have  been  applied  ? When  were 
j they  applied  P and  what  was  tho  true  reason 
; that  the  speed  was  unchecked  ? 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
cardinal  points  of  every  disaster  should  be 
j distinctly  brought  out.  Colonel  Yolland  calls 
! attention,  with  great  justice,  to  the  noting 
and  registering  every  fact  concerning  the 
| permanent  way,  in  any  case  of  accident,  before 
1 “ the  removal  of  those  marks  which  are  the 
surest  guides  to  the  elucidation  of  the  causes 
■ which  led  to  the  accident.”  But  it  is  possible 
I to  take  a view  of  causes  which  is  so  narrow  as 
I to  be  of  little  use.  The  public  naturally  says, 

1 Who  is  to  blame  ? But  what  the  engineer  wants 
I to  know  is, — what  is  to  blame  ? Extra  speed, 
at  a given  point,  was  the  mechanical  cause  of 
I the  accident.  We  want  to  know  why,  in  that 
| particular  case,  the  speed  was  exoessive.  It  is 
I no  reply  to  be  told,  if  there  had  been  a better 
brake  the  train  could  have  been  stopped.  That 
we  knew  before  ; and  it  is  leaving  the  track  to 
go  off  from  the  inquiry  on  that  scent. 

A contemporary,  whose  information  on  me- 
chanical points  is  of  an  unusually  good  character, 
says  that  the  inspectors  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  over  and  over  again  pointed  out  that  almost 
all  railway  accidents,  especially  those  of  a 


graver  character,  are  due  to  one  of  three  causes, 
— the  neglect  of  the  block  system,  the  omission 
properly  to  interlock  points  and  signals,  or  the 
absence  of  adequate  brakes.  To  a certain 
extent  that  is  true,  although  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  weeks  shows  that  this  list  of  causes 
is  far  from  exhaustive.  The  human  machine 
breaks  down,  sometimes,  under  responsibility 
or  fatigue  ; and  it  is  to  this  kind  of  failure  that 
at  least  two  of  the  latest  railway  disaster’s 
were  due.  We  have  with  us  the  weight  of  the 
highest  authority  when  we  express  the  opinion 
that  every  attempt  to  throw  human  responsi- 
bility on  to  automatic  machinery  has  at  least  its 
dangerous  side.  We  do  not  call  the  interlocking 
of  points  and  signals  automatic.  It  is  a pre- 
caution usually  of  the  utmost  value.  But  we  do 
feel  convinced  that  anything  which  tends  to 
induce  the  regular  use  of  a violent  retardatory 
power  for  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a train,  with 
the  result  of  allowing  the  driver  habitually  to 
approach  a station  or  crossing  at  full  speed,  intro- 
duces a new  Bourco  of  danger ; and  one  which, 
as  recent  events  have  shown,  may  be  a more 
fertile  cause  of  disaster  than  some  of  those 
which  we  are  seeking  to  avoid.  Let  us,  by  all 
means,  have  ample  brake  power,  but  let  it  only 
be  relied  on,  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  apparent  danger,  not  for  the  regular 
working  of  a line. 


THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION# 

The  brilliant  representation  of  her  industrial 
arts  that  Belgium  shows  in  the  Brussels  Exhi- 
tion  is  of  that  peculiar  nature  that  renders 
almost  impossible  a hurried  epitome.  Even 
after  a comparatively  lengthy  notice  of  the  more 
salient  points,  so  many  important  features  have 
been  omitted  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass 
to  the  Modern  Industrial  Arts  Section  before 
devoting  a few  more  words  to  the  exceptional 
show  made  in  the  Retrospection  Section,  which 
forms  the  great  feature  of  the  Exhibition. 
Those  who  remember  the  Exhibition  held  at 
Manchester  in  1857,  so  fitly  termed  an  Exhibi- 
tion of  Art-Treasures,  may  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  gathering  made  here;  for  the  choicest 
marvels  produced  from  the  jealously-guarded 
and  little-known, — too-little-known, — treasure- 
houses  of  the  churches,  the  convents,  and 
various  ecclesiastical  bodies  that  exist  in  Bel- 
gium, as  they  have  done,  untouched  for  so  many 
centuries,  have  been  contributed,  and  combine 
to  form,  with  treasures  from  the  wealthy  cor- 
porations and  educational  establishments,  a 
show  such  as  no  loan-collection  could  have 
gathered  together.  Prom  sources  such  as  these 
come  forth  “ gems  of  purest  ray  serene,”  which 
know  not  of  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  dealer  or 
the  commercial  fashion-ruled  fluctuation  of  the 
auction-room.  It  is  this  feature  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  Manchester,  will  mark  the  Brussels 
Retrospective  Section  in  the  annals  of  Exhibi- 
tions, offering  a histoire  de  travail,  perhaps, 
even  more  interesting  than  that  of  Paris  in 
1867,  as  almost  exclusively  showing  the  artistic 
industry  of  one  country. 

There  are,  however,  to  be  easily  detected 
many  marked  features  of  foreign  origin,  but 
these  only  add  a zest  to  the  unity  of  the  whole, 
Italy,  Germany,  Hulland,  Spain,  England,  and 
the  East  all  contributing  to  enhance  the  general 
effect.  Among  these  stands  foremost  a feature 
which  would  merit,  did  but  our  space  allow,  an 
article  to  itself, — the  room  in  which  M.  Somzee, 
a Belgian  collector,  has  exhibited  a portion  of 
his  choice  collection  of  Italian  majolica- ware  and 
other  rareties.  In  one  large  room,  in  the  cases 
ranged  round  the  walls  and  in  the  centre,  are 
gathered  together  several  hundred  of  the 
choicest  pieces  of  that  sixteenth- century  majolica, 
known  as  Gubbio-ware,  a sight  such  as  is  rarely 
to  be  seen;  and  beautiful,  indeed,  is  this  array  of 
one  of  the  busiest  decorative  art  industries  of 
the  cinque  cento, — so  beautiful,  that  ten  times  the 
space  they  occupy  might  be  ornamented  with 
the  treasures  that  are  here  crowded  together, 
gorgeous  in  their  glow  of  colour,  heightened  by, 
in  some  cases,  the  delicate  lustro  of  age,  in 
others  by  that  of  the  artist,  who,  however,  was 
always  loth  to  employ  its  aid  when  his  own 
design  suffioed  to  decorate  the  Bimple  piece  of 
glazed  earthenware  that  he  rendered  a priceless 
gem,  to  be  disputed  by  princes  and  cardinals. 
What  marvels  by  Maestro  Giorgio  and  his  con- 
temporaries exist  in  these  cases  we  know  not, 
as  no  catalogue  has  been  made  of  this  collec- 
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tion,  nor  has,  again,  the  necessary  aid  of  labels 
been  thought  of, — a feature  the  value  of  which 
the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  now  twenty- 
three  years  back  did  not  neglect  to  understand. 
But  the  general  character  of  the  works  is  so 
familiar  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  many  of 
the  vases  and  dishes,  from  Gubbio,  from  Faenza, 
from  Castel  Deruta,  from  Pesaro,  and  from 
Forti,  and  many  another  pleasant  town  in 
Raffaelle’s  country;  the  well-known  spezzeria- 
pots  from  Caffagiolo, — tho  tradition  of  the  orna- 
mentation and  use  of  which  is  handed  down  to 
the  druggists’  shops  of  the  present  day.  A rare 
collection  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles,  also  of 
Urbino  ware,  fills  a space  at  least  three  yards 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  corners  of 
which  are  crowded  with  other  treasures  of  the 
Italian  industrial  arts,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  among  which  let  us  not  pass  over  the 
several  rare  Florentine  cassoni,  or  marriage- 
coffers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  carved  and  gilt 
and  painted  with  all  that  luxury  of  decoration 
that  belonged  to  the  early  Renaissance.  No 
famous  artist  has  happened  to  decorate  the 
panels  which  adorn  each  of  these  coffers ; but 
luck  might  have  thus  spared  the  creation  of  a 
great  painter,  for,  as  is  well  known  to  collectors, 
tho  artists  of  the  Renaissance  did  not  disdain  to 
paint  such  cassoni. 

To  one  other  treasuro  of  M.  Somzee’s  col- 
lection we  can  alone  afford  to  refer, — a choice 
piece  of  time-stained,  but  still  perfectly- 
preserved,  Arras  tapestry,  which  has  wisely 
been  placed  behind  glass.  Complete  with  its 
border,  the  whole  piece  scarcely  measures 
2 ft.  6 in.  square.  Through  the  now  even-toned 
mellowness  to  which  exposure  has  reduced  the 
once  brilliant  colours,  lighted  up  by  the  glitter 
of  the  gold-thread,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  master-design  of  some  contemporary  of 
Memling,  if  it  is  not  by  that  patient  artist 
himself.  Purchasod  in  Italy,  this  gem  of  the 
looms  of  Arras  has  returned  to  its  native 
country,  and  now  justly  forms  one  of  the  pearls 
of  the  tapestry  show. 

A feature  which  it  might  be  expected  would 
have  proved,  as  such  gatherings  usually  do,  of 
more  than  passing  interest, — the  collection  of 
national  portraits, — has,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  have  been  hung,  lost  much,  if  not 
all,  of  its  instructive  character.  In  their  valu- 
able aid  as  decorative  “ properties  ” these  por- 
traits have  been  sacrificed,  and,  scattered  about 
the  Exhibition  as  they  are,  an  examination  of 
them  is  rendered  difficult  to  a degree ; while 
here,  again,  the  utter  want  of  label  or  catalogue 
renders  these  pieces  of  painted  canvas  unmean- 
ing. To  be  of  instructive  value,  a collection  of 
portraits,  whether  national  or  what  not,  must 
be  hung  in  some  systematic  order,  and,  above 
all,  be  carefully  catalogued. 

Another  of  the  great  arts  of  the  past  in 
Belgium  is  here  but  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented,— the  art  of  the  glass-painter.  Destruc- 
tion has  sadly  lessened  the  number  of  master- 
pieces with  which  the  Belgian  painters  decorated 
many  a cathedral  and  church  throughout  the 
country.  Many  fine  pieces  still  exist,  but  these 
could  not,  of  course,  be  exhibited.  There  are, 
however,  to  be  seen  some  good  specimens  of 
the  art,  but  which  give  only  a very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  renowned  Flemish 
verriers  of  tho  Middle  Agos  and  the  Renais- 
sance. 

To  those  interested  in  musical  matters,  the 
choice  collection  of  Belgian  musical-boxes  par- 
ticularly appeals;  here,  from  the  early  days 
when  the  musical  notes  find  no  separate  expres- 
sion beyond  a few  mere  dotted  marks  placed 
between  the  lines  of  the  big-lettered  psalter,  we 
trace  the  beautiful  art  in  which  the  Belgians 
were  renowned  throughout  Europe  down  to  our 
own  modern  complicated  system.  As  a com- 
plement to  this  collection,  there  are  exhibited  a 
number  of  musical  instruments.  These,  again, 
are  mostly  made  in  Belgium,  which  boasts  of 
more  than  one  famous  maker,  Rucker,  of 
Antwerp,  being  the  Belgian  emulator  of  the 
fame  of  Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius. 

A word  is  due  to  the  Belgian  armourers,  whose 
works  are  here  well  exhibited ; the  Belgian  knights 
of  old  were  no  less  generous  patrons  of  the  artist- 
blacksmiths  of  their  time  than  were  the  princes 
of  Italy,  of  England,  of  Germany,  and  of 
France.  Nor  are  there  wanting  amoDg  the 
well-chosen  collection  of  arms  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  work,  on  which  something  more  than 
the  ingenuity  of  the  artisan  has  been  bestowed, — 
marvels  of  patient  decoration,  rich  with  dama- 
scened work  and  engravings;  arquebuses  and 
powder-fla6ks,  gems  of  coloured  inlaid  work,  and 
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sword-hilts,  worthy  a place  by  the  side  of  the 
goldsmith’s  most  canning  productions.  Among 
the  arms,  all  choice  specimens,  will  be  noticed 
with  more  than  usual  interest  the  sword  of 
Rubens,  its  hilt  a rare  piece  of  damascened 
gold  work,  not  far  from  which  reposes  in  another 
case,  picturesquely  filled  with  the  collars  and 
badges  of  a number  of  St.  Sebastian  or  archery 
societies,  the  collar  that  Rubens  wore  in  his 
official  capacity  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Antwerp, — another  piece  of  delicate  metal-work. 

With  a hasty  mention  of  the  rare  collection  of 
ivories, — to  which  no  reference  has  as  yet  been 
made, — our  notice  of  the  Retrospective  Section 
must  unwillingly  be  drawn  to  a close.  Of  these 
peculiarly  interesting  works,  in  which  have  been 
preserved  for  us  some  of  the  few  remains  of  the 
art  of  the  mystio  commencements  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Exhibition  shows  some  rare  speci- 
mens of  several  of  the  periods  into  which  col- 
lectors classify  these  rare  and  precious  works  ; 
early  Christian  diptychs,  and  quaint  book- 
backs,  religious,  Romanesque,  Renaissance,  and 
purely  secular  work.  In  the  country  of  “ II 
Fiammingo,”  as  Fran<;ois  de  Quesuoy  was 
called  by  the  Italians,  among  whom  he  worked 
so  long,  there  are  naturally  here  to  be  found  a 
number  of  works  attributed  to  that  renowned 
artist ; attributed  only,  as  De  Quesnoy  never 
signed  his  work,  but  fame  has  not  neglected  to 
keep  due  record  of  his  memory,  as  it  has  of 
many  another  great  artist  of  the  busy  past,  and 
long  is  the  list  that  Belgium  has  contributed  to 
the  history  of  art.  The  exhibit  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  which  casual  reference 
has  already  been  made,  is  one  that  deserves 
more  lengthy  notice,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a 
large  and  carefully-selected  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  great  works  of  the  Belgian 
sculptors,  from  the  eleventh  century  down  to 
the  present  day,  whether  existing  in  Belgium  or 
abroad,  where  so  many  Belgian  artists  have  left 
their  works.  To  quote  at  length  the  list  of  works 
exhibited  would  form  an  interesting  epitome  of 
the  history  of  Belgian  sculpture.  Here  each  photo- 
graph is  carefully  labelled,  and  agenuine  pleasure 
it  is  to  be  able  thus  to  pass  a complete  review  of 
one  of  the  great  branches  of  the  past  art  of  the 
country.  One  is  carried  in  this  manner  to  many 
a quiet  old  church  in  Belgium,  and  many  a 
gorgeous  cathedral  in  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Austria,  and  in  Italy.  Name  after  name,  too  little 
known,  passes  before  one, and  work  of  rarest  merit, 
reposing  undisturbed  in  out-of-the-world  corners 
and  in  still  busy  centresof  activity.  Exquisite  work 
of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries; 
work  of  the  succeeding  centuries  and  the  Renais- 
sance, among  the  great  artists  of  which  Colin  of 
Mechlin,  the  artist  of  the  Emperor  Maxmilian’s 
tomb  at  Innsbruck,  and  some  less  known  work 
at  Prague  and  at  Heidelberg,  should  take  a 
higher  rank  than  is  usually  accorded  him  ; work 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when 
the  Belgians  still  held  high  their  reputation ; 
down  to  the  last  century,  and  the  prosent  day, 
when  they  fall  no  lower  than  their  brother 
artists  of  the  rest  of  the  world ; the  list  is  a long 
and  suggestive  one. 

In  Belgium  the  artistic  traditions  of  the  past 
are  not  yet  dead,  as  the  section  of  the  modern 
industrial  arts  clearly  shows,  and  to  this  we  must 
hurry  on,  regretfully  leaving  the  retrospective 
section,  to  pass  time  in  which  would  be  an 
education  in  itself.  One  feels  ashamed  to  have  to 
notice  in  the  haste  of  a few  minutes’  survey 
works  that  have  taken  so  many  patient  weeks  and 
months  to  design  and  elaborate,  and  wbioh  can 
never  again  be  produced, — which  seem,  indeed, 
almost  out  of  place  in  the  bustle  and  the  crowd, 
speaking  as  they  do  of  the  quiet  and  repose  of 
the  cloister,  the  workshop,  and  the  hearth,  of 
centuries  ago. 


Chelmsford  Main  Drainage. — On  the  30th 
ult.  Mr.  F . Chancellor,  chairman  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  Mr. 
Charles  Pertwee,  the  Board’s  surveyor,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Botterill,  of  London,  the  contractor, 
met  in  the  King’s  Head  Mead,  and  raised  the 
“penstock”  in  the  old  sewer,  and  Bet  the 
sewage  in  motion  in  the  new  outfall  sewer, 
which  is  of  brick  and  concrete,  egg-shaped,  and 
2 ft.  6 in.  high,  by  1 ft.  8 in.  wide.  They  after- 
wards walked  to  the  receiving-tanks  at  Brook 
End,  a distance  of  If  mile,  and  there  checked 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  sewage,  which 
worked  out  exactly  as  calculated  by  the  Sur- 
veyor. Chelmsford,  according  to  Mr.  Chancellor, 
is  no  w in  the  enviable  position  of  being  well  drained 
without  having  to  pump  one  pint  of  sewage. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

EYESIGHT  AND  SAFETY. 

The  general  satisfaction  which  has  hailed  the 
latest  effort  at  electric  lighting,  that  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Dock  at  Silvertown,  gives  an 
especial  appropriateness  to  the  printing,  at  this 
moment,  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
of  the  “ Notes,”  by  Mr.  K.  W.  Hedges,  C.E., 
“ On  the  Principal  Systems  of  Electric  Lighting 
in  Use  in  England  and  the  United  States.” 
Already  printed  in  the  convenient  pamphlet 
form  in  which  the  Transactions  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  from  time  to  time  issued,  these  Notes 
will  form  part  of  the  forthcoming  fourth  volume 
of  the  Proceedings  for  the  Session  1879-1880, 
which  will  be  volume  lxii.  of  a series  which, 
under  the  judicious  editing  of  Mr.  James  For- 
rest, is  growing  into  a comprehensive  and 
extremely  valuable  professional  library. 

The  lighting  of  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  is 
an  attempt,  on  a large  scale,  to  turn  night  into 
day.  Each  of  four  horizontal  steam-engines,  of 
20  nominal  horse-power,  drives  seven  Siemens 
dynamo  machines,  which  act  as  light-producers, 
and  one  machine  of  the  Bame  kind,  which  is  used 
as  an  excitor.  These  engines  are  placed  at  four 
stations,  from  each  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
work  twenty-four  lights.  The  number  of  lights 
actually  produced  is  twenty -six,  each  of  which 
is  placed  on  a latticed  standard,  80  ft.  high. 
The  area  of  the  Dock  thus  illuminated  is  about 
a mile  and  three-quarters  in  length. 

The  three  systems  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hedges,  have  made  the  most  progress  in  prac- 
tice are  the  Gramme,  the  Siemens,  and  the 
Brush.  An  adequate  account  of  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  last-Damed  system  in  the  United 
States  does  not,  unfortunately,  come  within  the 
survey  of  the  “ Notes”  in  question. 

In  England,  the  most  important  installation 
of  the  electric  light  daring  the  year  1879,  was,  we 
are  told,  the  lighting  of  the  Picton  Reading-room 
in  Liverpool,  which  is  effected  by  the  Gramme 
machine,  and  the  Serrin  regulator  or  lamp. 
The  area  lighted  is  not  stated  by  Mr.  Hedges. 
Three  Serrin  lamps  are  enclosed  in  an  umbrella- 
shaped reflector,  whioh  throws  the  light  on  the 
ceiling,  whence  it  is  a second  time  reflected  on 
the  eye.  The  glare  is  thus  diminished,  and 
that  probably  with  less  loss  of  light  than  by 
transmission  through  partly  transparent  screens. 
A slight  hissing  noise  is  observed.  The  cost  of 
the  light  is  stated  at  Is.  9d.  per  hour,  as  com- 
pared with  7s.  8d.  per  hour  for  gas.  The  horse- 
power employed  is  not  stated. 

The  St.  Enoch  Station,  the  terminus  of  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway,  is  now 
lighted  by  Crompton  lamps,  arranged  in  lanterns 
haviDg  octagonal  mirror  reflectors,  and  slung 
about  35  ft.  above  the  platform,  and  27  ft.  from 
the  side  walls.  The  span  of  the  roof  is  198  ft., 
and  the  height  from  the  platform  80  ft.  The 
length  is  not  stated,  nor  is  the  engine-power. 
Each  lamp  is  worked  by  a 6,000-candle  Gramme 
machine.  The  cost  of  the  six  lamps  is  3s.  per 
hour,  independent  of  the  cost  of  driving  power. 
The  gas  previously  consumed  cost  4s.  5d.  per 
hour. 

The  esplanade  of  the  town  of  Blackpool  is 
lighted  by  four  lamps,  each  worked  by  a 
separate  Siemens  generator.  The  lamps  are 
fixed  on  the  top  of  pillars,  60  ft.  high,  and  are 
enclosed  in  lanterns  furnished  with  reflectors 
that  throw  the  light  for  about  150  yards  in 
each  direction.  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  states 
the  total  cost  of  lighting  six  lamps,  of  6,000- 
candle  power  each,  for  five  hours,  at  31.  6s.  lOd. 
by  electricity,  as  againBt  71.  5s.  by  gas.  In  com- 
parisons of  this  kind  the  local  cost  of  the  gas 
ought  always  to  be  stated.  It  is  true  that  this 
price  is  likely  to  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
steam-power  used  for  working  the  dynamo 
machines.  But  when  information  is  volunteered 
on  these  points  it  ought  to  be  complete,  as  it  is 
otherwise  of  but  little  value.  If  we  calculate 
aright,  the  cost  per  hour  per  lamp  is  26-7d.,  as 
against  21‘0d.  at  the  Picton  Reading-room.  But 
the  candle-power  at  the  latter  spot  is  not  stated. 
In  fact,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  get  at  the 
exact  cost  of  electric  lighting;  when  we  come 
to  inquire  into  details,  some  omission  or  other 
often  becomes  obvious. 

The  lighting  of  the  reading-room  of  the 
Br.tish  Museum  ia  effected  by  four  Siemens 
lamps,  of  6,000-candle  power,  each  worked  by 
a separate  dynamo-electric  machine.  Details  of 
the  engine-power  are  not  given.  The  cost  is 
brought  out  at  8s.  per  hour,  as  against  4s.  9d. 
for  gas,  at  the  price  of  3s.  9d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  In  all  these  matters  it  is  most  desirable 


that  not  only  results,  but  details,  should  be 
given.  The  amount  of  the  illuminating  power 
produced  at  the  focus  is  one  thing,  that  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  light  that  falls  on 
the  page  of  the  reader  is  another.  As  far  as 
we  can  form  an  opinion,  we  should  say  that  the 
effect  on  the  eye  is  highly  objectionable  in  both 
cases.  We  are  convinced  that  nothing  tends  to 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  sight  more  cer- 
tainly than  reading,  or  still  worse,  drawing,  by 
gaslight.  We  recommend  every  student  or 
every  one  who  reads  or  writes  much  by  artificial 
light,  to  use  a Queen’s  reading-lamp,  or  a candle 
or  pair  of  candles  provided  with  a shade.  We 
should  expect  that  the  degree  of  pulsation  which 
so  often  characterises  the  electric  light  would 
render  it  far  more  injurious  to  the  working  eye 
thangas  itself.  Then  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  lamp  or  candle  may  be  at  18  in.  or 
20  in.  from  the  book  ; the  gas-burner  may  be  at 
3 ft.  or  4 ft. ; the  electric-light  at  30  ft.  or  35  ft., 
and  in  each  case  the  proportion  of  light  that 
falls  on  a page  to  that  created  at  the  focus  of 
illumination  will  be  inversely  as  the  Bquares  of 
these  numbers.  Let  us  light  open  spaces,  as  far 
as  practicable,  by  electric  suns ; but  we  counsel 
those  who  care  for  their  eyes  to  reflect  on  what 
we  have  said.  Let  them  compare  the  fatigue 
of  the  eye  after  three  or  four  hours’  work  by 
the  Queen’s  reading-lamp  and  by  gas. 

A statement  of  the  performance  of  the 
Brush  machine,  furnished  by  Mr.  Brush,  is 
printed  by  Mr.  Hedges,  but  it  is  of  too  tech- 
nical a nature  for  extract.  Mr.  Hedges  has 
not  so  much  to  say  as  to  Mr.  Edison’s  efforts 
as  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder.  The 
Werdermann  lamp,  to  the  light  of  which  we  are 
disposed  to  give  the  preference  at  present  over 
any  electric  light  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
has  been  introduced  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Eight  of  these  lamps,  Mr.  Hedges 
states,  were  placed  in  the  Art  Library  at  that 
institution,  and  worked  off  a Gramme  machine. 
The  light  was  steady,  and  the  room  kept  cool, 
but  the  cost  was  found  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  lighting  by  gas.  Considering  the  small  size 
of  the  apartment,  it  is  difficult  to  make  this 
statement  harmonise  with  those  that  precede 
it.  We  can  conceive  no  cause  for  extra  cost  in 
the  Werdermann  lamp.  We  rather  tend,  therefore, 
to  the  view,  that  in  the  care  which  is  given  to 
every  matter  of  detail  in  the  Art  Museum,  under 
the  direction  of  the  thoughtful  and  accomplished 
librarian,  photometric  observations  may  have 
been  taken  with  more  direct  reference  to  the 
visibility  of  the  page  brought  under  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  than  to  the  amount  of  light  produced 
at  each  luminous  focus.  At  all  events,  we  trust 
that  what  we  have  said  may  have  the  effect — 
first,  of  inducing  all  writers  on  the  subject  of 
electric  lamps  to  bring  forward  full,  clear,  and 
attested  details  of  every  instance  of  illumination 
as  to  which  they  write ; and  secondly,  of  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  great  difference  between  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  light  which  is 
desirable  for  the  student,  and  that  which  is  de- 
sirable for  the  nightly  illumination  of  halls  and 
theatres,  of  stations  and  dockyards.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  in  the  lighthouse  and 
the  steamboat  that  the  chief  field  for  the  display 
of  the  electric  light  is  at  present  found ; nor  that 
it  is  yet  an  untried  question  how  far  safety,  com- 
bined with  adequate  illumination,  can  be  offered 
by  the  electrician  to  the  coal-miner. 


WESTMINSTER  VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

The  drawings  sent  in  competition  have  been 
open  to  inspection  at  the  United  Westminster 
Schools  during  three  days  of  this  week. 

The  design  to  which  the  first  premium  has 
been  awarded  we  publish  in  our  present  number, 
with  some  descriptive  particulars,  and  may  there- 
fore dispense  with  any  detailed  comments  upon  it, 
which  our  readers  can  make  for  themselves.  We 
may  say  that,  as  far  as  plan  is  concerned,  we 
believe  we  should  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  the  referee, — that  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  working  practical  plan  of  the  set, 
though  it  has  points  in  detail  very  much  open  to 
question.  Some  people  may  like  a surveyor’s 
clerk’s  office  with  two  rather  small  windows  on 
either  side  of  a fireplace  in  the  outer  wall ; 
but  we  should  hardly  ourselves  recommend  such 
an  arrangement.  Again,  the  requirements  for 
two  retiring-rooms  with  lavatories,  &c.,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  publio  hall,  would  naturally  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  intended  for 
gentlemen  and  ladies  respectively,  since  rate- 
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payers  are  to  be  found  in  both  sexes  ; and  how 
1 impossible  this  use  of  the  rooms  would  be  will 
| be  seen  at  once  from  the  plan.  It  may  be  said 
I that  in  this  and  some  other  points  the  wording 
I of  the  instructions  is  not  so  explicit  as  it  should 
j have  been.  Judging,  however,  from  some  ex- 
I perience  in  looking  at  competition  drawings,  our 
I impression  is  that  not  one  competing  architect 
f in  fifty  understands  the  planning  of  accessory 
1 offices  of  this  kind.  For  the  external  design  of 
| the  building  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  illustra- 
| tion  and  description. 

Of  the  remaining  designs  there  are  three, — 
I “ Portcullis”  (second  premium),  “Black  Star” 

i (third  premium),  and  “Unitas,” — which  espe- 
f cially  deserve  attention.  We  may,  moreover, 
| mention  that  “ Suum  Cuique”  shows  a neat 
| Free  Classio  elevation,  which,  however,  hardly 
I looks  so  well  in  perspective  ; and  “ Civis,”  a 
| good,  but  rather  heavy,  elevation,  in  more  ortho- 
! dox  Classic  style,  but  which  is  obviously  too  ex- 

ii  pensive.  The  plans  in  both  cases  are  not  good. 

The  main  requirements  of  the  building  are 
surveyor’s  and  vestry  - clerk’s  offices,  with 
ii  waiting-rooms,  &o.  ; a rate-collectors’  office, 
v with  separate  entrance  from  the  street,  but  com- 
) municating  internally  with  the  general  offices, 
ii  and  other  usually  required  offices  for  the  work 
of  a small  town-hall  establishment ; rooms  for 
I medical  officer,  sanitary  inspector,  gas-meter 
[ testing,  &c.  These  come  on  the  ground-floor, 
I and  on  this  floor  also,  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
I is  to  be  a large  hall  for  ratepayers’  meetings, 
I with  public  entrance  from  Gardener’s-lane,  on 
f the  flank  of  the  building.  On  the  second- floor 
j is  to  be  a vestry-hall,  with  lavatory  and  hat  and 
S cloak  rooms  (specified  to  be  in  communication 
|i  with  each  other  and  with  the  lobby),  with  a 
i strangers’  gallery,  which  is  rather  ambiguously 
1 described  as  “ not  to  be  within  the  area  of  the 
| vestry-hall,”  and  yet  to  be  “ a more  important 
i1  feature  than  is  usually  the  case,”  and  with  a 
retiring-room  contiguous  to  it,  for  use  on  occa- 
sions  when  strangers  may  be  ordered  to  with- 
1 draw.  The  rest  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by 
committee-rooms  and  a waiting-room  for  depa- 
rt tations.  The  only  important  point  in  the  plan 
f which  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  competitors, 
therefore,  is  whether  the  vestry-hall  should 
form  a feature  in  front  of  the  building,  or 
i should  be  kept  in  the  centre.  The  latter  is,  of 
j course,  the  most  economic  plan,  and  has,  tliere- 
I fore,  been  wisely  adopted  by  most  of  the  com- 
| petitors,  though,  of  course,  it  destroys  the 
: principal  opportunity  of  giving  any  special 
i architectural  character  to  the  front.  We  pro- 
• ceed  to  make  a few  comments  on  the  three 
1 designs  above-named. 

“Portcullis”  (Mr.  John  E.  Trollope)  is  a 
; design  of  late  Elizabethan  character,  effective 
in  general  appearance,  but  too  much  is  spent  on 
! a clock-tower,  which  runs  away  with  a great 
deal  of  masonry,  and  is  out  of  place  where 
economy  was  an  object.  The  vestry-hall  is 
brought  to  the  front  on  the  upper  floor,  and  its 
i windows  form  a feature  in  the  design  of  the 
i front.  The  vestry  - clerk’s  offices  are  fairly 
planned,  to  right  of  the  main  entrance,  and  the 
l rate-collectors’  office  is  conveniently  arranged, 

■ except  that  the  fireplace  comes  in  a very  awk- 
i ward  position.  Surveyor’s  rooms  well  arranged; 
i waiting-room  would  be  better  en  suite  with 
! clerk’s  room.  The  way  round  to  the  Sanitary 
I Inspector’s  office  seems  tortuous,  and  the  general 
! arrangement  of  plan  somewhat  deficient  in 
simplicity.  Approach  to  the  large  room  good, 

I but  lavatories  opening  into  main  passage  too 
! conspicuously  next  door  to  each  other.  We  pro- 
i pose  to  illustrate  this  design  in  our  next. 

“Black  Star”  (Messrs.  Hunt  & Steward), 
a “ Queen  Anne  ” design  of  not  very  interesting 
; character.  Vestry-clerk’s  offices  conveniently 
| placed  and  arranged ; rate-collectors’  room  in 
i right  place,  but  cuts  off  the  light  from  the 
j passage ; surveyor’s  offices  satisfactory ; retiring- 
i rooms  to  public  hall  badly  arranged  if  they  are 
supposed  to  be  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  respec- 
I tively.  First  floor  has  vestry-hall  in  centre, 
members’  cloak-room  and  lavatory  clumsily 
planned,  and  room  wasted  in  this  and  staircases ; 
waiting-room  too  far  off  and  with  bad  acoess 
to  vestry-hall. 

“ Unitas  ” (Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon),  a Gothic 
design,  certainly  the  best  bit  of  architecture  of 
the  set;  the  author  sends  alternative  Queen 
Anne  elevations,  which  are  adequate  ; any  one 
who  can  design  in  Gothic  can  design  in  Queen 
Anne;  “there’s  nothing  in  it.”  Alternative 
plaus,  A the  cheaper,  with  vestry-hall  in  centre ; 
B with  vestry-hall  in  front,  and  forming  a good 
feature  in  front  elevation.  The  waiting-rooms 


which  should  be  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  vestry-clerk’s  and  surveyor’s  offices  respec- 
tively are  not  en  suite  with  them  in  either  plan, 
in  one  case  very  far  off.  The  public  hall  is  an 
octagon,  with  low  walls  and  high  roof,  much 
more  inexpensive  in  construction  than  the 
others,  but  the  octagon  is  a bad  shape  both  for 
speaking  in  and  for  seating  the  audience.  The 
two  sets  of  retiring-rooms  are  very  well  planned 
in  themselves  and  quite  separate,  but  we  can 
hardly  imagine  it  would  meet  the  case  to  have 
them  opening  out  of  the  hall  at  the  furthest 
point  from  the  entrance  ; they  should  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  access  to  the  room.  The  upper 
floor  is  very  satisfactory  in  plan  B ; in  plan  A 
the  cloak  and  lavatory  rooms  are  too  prominent 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance  - passage  to  the 
vestry  - hall,  and  the  waiting-room  for  deputa- 
tions is  too  disconnected  and  has  bad  access  to 
the  vestry  - hall ; but  this  defect  exists  simi- 
larly in  the  first  premiated  design.  This  is  the 
only  plan  which  exactly  carries  out  the  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  strangers’  gallery,  which  is  par- 
tially screened  from  the  vestry-hall  by  an  arcade 
of  three  arches,  and  has  commodious  retiring- 
rooms  immediately  in  the  rear. 

There  is  one  important  point  in  connexion 
with  the  decision  in  regard  to  which  some  ex- 
planation is  desirable.  The  instructions  state 
that  the  cost  of  the  whole  building  is  not  to 
exceed  15,0001.  The  three  premiated  designs 
are  just  over  this  limit,  but  in  all  these  cases, 
according  to  the  referee’s  report,  this  is  without 
counting  the  public  hall  in  the  rear.  But  the 
instructions  have  no  reservation  in  regard  to  the 
public  hall ; they  state  explicitly  that  the  sum 
above  named  is  to  include  the  whole  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  movable  furniture.  Has  there  been 
any  subsequent  understanding  upon  this  point  ? 
And  if  so,  did  all  the  competitors  know  of  it  ? 
If  not,  it  appears  to  us  that  “ Unitas  ” may 
have  a technical  ground  of  complaint.  His  plan 
A is  the  only  one  which  at  all  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  carried  ont  for  15,0001.,  including  the 
hall  of  meeting.  We  do  not  say  his  plan  is 
better  than  that  of  “ Stet,” — in  some  points  it 
is  decidedly  inferior,  though  the  architectural 
design  is  certainly  better  ; but  he  has  made  an 
effort  to  comply  with  the  stated  conditions  of 
cost,  with  more  apparent  success  than  the 
others,  and  this  calls  for  some  explanation. 
We  put  the  question,  therefore,  but  without 
by  any  means  joining  in  or  favouring  the  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  about  anything 
like  unfair  play,  which  we  do  not  credit.  On 
the  oontrary,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  some 
of  the  profession  are  putting  themselves  in  a 
very  absurd  position  by  clamouring  against  the 
decision  of  a professional  referee,  immediately 
after  there  has  been  a general  declaration  on  the 
part  of  a great  number  of  their  body  against  all 
competitions  in  which  a professional  referee  is 
not  employed.  This  is  both  foolish  and  undig- 
nified. The  profession,  by  the  mouth  of  their 
central  representative  body,  have  undertaken, 
or  a great  number  of  them  have,  not  to  enter  into 
any  competition  unless  there  is  to  be  a profes- 
sional adjudicator.  They  have  no  sooner  done 
so,  than  they  seem  disposed  to  fall  foul  of  the 
first  professional  adjudicator  who  decides  a com- 
petition. They  cannot  expect  infallibility  in  a 
professional  referee  any  more  than  in  a com- 
mittee of  non-professional  men ; all  that  can 
be  reasonably  counted  on  is  that  a professional 
man  will  understand  and  go  into  the  details 
better.  People  may  think  the  umpire  has  made 
a mistake,  though  this  has  yet  to  be  proved ; 
but  in  all  games  it  is  considered  very  bad  form 
to  question  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  if  he  is 
a properly-constituted  authority : and  the  lex 
non  scripta  which  obtains  in  this  respect  in 
matches  at  cricket,  or  boating,  or  billiards,  is  just 
as  applicable  to  architectural  competitions. 


Purchases  for  the  Indian  Museum. — The 
Science  and  Art  Department  lately  decided  to 
send  an  officer  to  India  to  make  purchases  of 
Indian  art  objects,  to  complete  the  collec- 
tions exhibited  at  the  Indian  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  and  it  has  been  announced  that 
Mr.  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  has  been  appointed 
to  this  mission,  and  that  he  was  to  leave  for 
India  on  the  7th  inst.  A fund  of  about  8,OOOL 
has  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  of  which  3,000Z. 
has  been  contributed  by  the  India  Office,  this 
sum  being  the  unexpended  balance  received  on 
aocount  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Indian  presents  in  1870,  and  reserved 
by  his  Royal  Highness  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  Indian  art. 


HEW  THEATRE  AND  DISSECTING-ROOM, 
MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
increasing  number  of  students  attending  the 
medical  schools,  the  Board  of  Governors  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session  decided  upon  partially 
rebuilding  the  schools.  These  works  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  vacation,  and  were 
opened  on  Monday  last  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ross,  M.P., 
the  annual  address  to  the  students  being  de- 
livered and  the  prizes  distributed  in  the  theatre 
on  the  same  day. 

The  new  buildings  comprise  a theatre,  dis- 
secting-room, demonstrator’s,  lecturer’s,  and 
proseotor’s  rooms,  and  large  cloak  - room  for 
students.  The  form  of  the  theatre  is  semi- 
circular, with  prolonged  sides,  the  diameter 
being  34  ft. : it  is  capable  of  holding  200  students, 
all  seats  being  provided  with  desks  for  writing, 
it  being  intended  to  use  the  theatre  for  examina- 
tions. The  theatre  is  warmed  by  means  of  air 
heated  by  passing  through  a chamber  under  the 
building  containing  hot-water  pipes ; the  fresh 
air  being  drawn  in  from  the  garden  and  delivered 
warm  in  a distributed  form  in  different  parts  of 
the  theatre.  It  is  lighted  by  a powerful  sun- 
burner  supplied  by  Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  and  in 
connexion  with  this  is  a ventilating-ahaftfor  the 
extraction  of  vitiated  air.  Natural  ventilation 
is  also  provided  by  means  of  a large  lantern 
light. 

The  disBecting-room  measures  35  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  is  fitted  up  with  every  modern  appliance. 
The  building,  although  carefully  planned  and 
substantially  carried  out,  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  structure,  it  being  contemplated  at 
some  future  time,  when  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  other  land  occurs,  to  remodel  the 
whole  of  the  schools  on  a larger  and  more  com- 
plete scale. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Longmire  & Burge,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt,  architect,  of  Great 
Russell-street. 


JOTTINGS  IN  EXETER. 

Only  one  or  two  buildings  of  any  importance 
are  at  present  in  progress  in  Exeter.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  site  of  the  grammar-school, 
in  High-street,  is  being  built  upon  by  the 
Exeter  Arcade  Company  (Limited),  who  are 
erecting  an  arcade  and  coffee-tavern,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  James  Crocker,  architect,  Exeter, 
the  builders  being  Messrs.  Stephens  & Son. 
The  western  portion  of  the  site  has  been  secured 
by  the  Government  for  new  chief  post-office 
buildings  for  the  city.  The  new  grammar- 
school  buildings  are  being  erected  at  Victoria 
Park,  Mount  Radford  (about  a mile  from  the 
city),  from  designs  by  Mr.  Butterfield.  Many 
of  the  citizens  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
removal  of  the  school,  not  'only  on  account  of 
the  demolition  of  the  ancient  buildings,  but 
because  they  feel  that  they  are  beiDg  practically 
deprived  of  what  was  essentially  a school  for 
the  children  of  tradesmen  and  the  better  class 
of  working  men ; and  the  promoters  of  the 
change  are  accused  of  intending  to  make  the 
school  into  a “ high-class  school,”  for  the  chil- 
dren of  people  higher  in  the  social  scale  than 
those  for  whose  children  it  was  originally  in- 
tended. 

For  the  new  church  at  Newtown,  the  plans 
sent  in  in  competition  by  the  architects  of 
Exeter  (to  whom  the  competition  was  limited), 
are  now  under  consideration. 

St.  James’s  Church,  at  the  higher  end  of 
Sidwell-street,  is  being  restored,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford,  architect. 

More  than  one  interesting  specimen  of  Do- 
mestic architecture  has  lately  been  demolished 
to  make  way  for  modern  “ improvements,” — 
notably  a house  at  the  corner  of  Goldsmith- 
street. 

The  Sanitary  Exhibition  remains  open  until 
the  end  of  this  week,  but  adventitious  attrac- 
tions have  had  to  be  put  forward  to  draw  the 
multitude.  The  Militia  band  plays  every  even- 
ing, and  there  are  other  novelties,  such  as 
dancing  dolls,  and  “ Try  your  weight,  Sir  ? ” In 
this  way  the  affair  has,  we  hear,  become  quite 
popular. 

The  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  in  Bedford- 
cii’cus,  is  to  be  unveiled  this  Saturday,  the  9th. 
It  is  of  bronze,  on  a granite  base,  and  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Stephens,  A.R.A.,  who  is  a 
native  of  the  “ Ever  Faithful  ” City.  Statues 
of  Mr.  Denham  (a  looal  light)  and  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  on  Northemhay,  and  of  Earl  Fortesoue, 
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in  the  Castle  Yard, — all  in  marble,  are  by  the 
same  sculptor ; so  are  the  statue  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  in  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  and 
the  group  of  the  “ Deerstalker,”  now  removed 
from  Bedford-circus  into  Northernhay  to  make 
way  for  Lord  Devon’s  statue.  It  is  not  often 
that  native  talent  is  so  largely  appreciated  by 
fellow-citizens. 

In  the  extensive  workshops  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  in  Paris-street,  a number  of  works  in 
carving  and  sculpture  were  in  hand  at  the  time 
of  our  visit.  They  included  a fine  memorial 
pulpit  and  prayer-desk  for  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Michael,  Macclesfield,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  Stevens,  architect,  Manchester.  The 
pulpit  is  octagonal,  and  of  wainscot  oak,  the 
style  being  Perpendicular.  Eight  detached 
columns  rest  upon  the  base,  from  which 
spring  groins,  carrying  the  body  of  the  pulpit. 
In  this,  on  each  cant,  is  an  ogee-headed  niche, 
containing  a sculptured  figure,  the  whole  being 
surmounted  by  an  enriched  cornice.  The  prayer- 
desk  and  seat  partake  of  the  ornate  character 
« f the  pulpit.  We  also  noted  a couple  of  figures, 
SS.  David  and  Cecilia,  for  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Rids- 
dale’s  well-known  church  at  Folkestone.  These 
are  from  the  designs  of  Mossrs.Morris  & Stall  wood, 
of  Reading.  A fine  rood-screen  in  oak  is  in  pro- 
gress for  Rodmersham  Church,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent.  Of  the  original  screen  only  one 
or  two  small  fragments  are  left,  and  they  have 
afforded  the  design  for,  and  been  incorporated 
in,  the  new  work.  The  screen  contains  a great 
deal  of  delioate  detail,  and  will  be  surmounted 
by  an  elaborate  cross.  Some  rich  carved  work 
in  old  English  oak  is  also  in  hand,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  LeBsels,  architect,  Edin- 
burgh ; in  one  of  the  circular  panels  an  enlarged 
and  sculptured  representation  of  the  old  seal 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bathan’s,  at  Berwick,  has 
been  introduced.  Stalls  are  in  hand  for  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Honiton,  where  Mr.  Hems  has 
already  restored  the  rood-screen,  which  is  50  ft. 
long,  and  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  Devonshire,  for 
it  is  groined  its  unbroken  length  on  both  sides. 
The  two  parclose  screens  in  the  same  church 
are  now  in  hand,  in  situ.  Mr.  Edward  Ash- 
worth, of  Exeter,  is  the  architect  concerned. 
For  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Standlake, 
Oxon,  Mr.  Hems  has  just  completed  a Beries  of 
full-length  angels  for  the  hammer-beam  roof. 
Eaoh  angel  holds  an  heraldic  shield  in  its  hand. 
These  figures,  which  are  of  oak,  and  5 ft.  high, 
have  been  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Clapton  C.  Rolfe,  architect,  Reading.  Mr.  Hems 
has  been  commissioned  to  execute  thirty-two 
figures  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  virgins  for  the 
same  ohurch.  He  has  also  just  commenced  a 
particularly  rich  font  and  cover, — in  all,  13  ft. 
high, — for  the  parish  church  of  Rotherham.  It 
is  a memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  W.  Newton, 
vicar,  and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon. 
The  font  itself  is  of  red  Corsehill  stone,  and  the 
cover  is  of  oak.  In  richness  this  font  recalls  to 
mind  some  of  the  sumptuous  examples  to  be 
met  with  in  Norfolk.  For  the  interior  decora- 
tion of  the  Citizen  newspaper  office,  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Hems  has  in  hand  a number  of  carved 
panels,  of  the  so-called  “Queen  Anne”  cha- 
racter, from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson, 
architect,  Glasgow.  A rather  rich  reredos  is  in 
hand  for  Cockington  Church,  near  Torquay.  It 
is  in  oak,  and  consists  of  three  canopied  com- 
partments,  each  terminating  in  a profusion  of 
pinnacles  and  gablets.  This  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  James  Hine,  architect,  Plymouth,  from 
whose  designs  Mr.  Hems  is  also  making  a font 
for  Delabole  Churoh,  Cornwall.  This  font  is  in 
the  fine  white  Beer  stone  of  which  Exeter 
Cathedral  is  in  great  part  constructed.  Among 
other  works  in  hand  in  the  shops  are  some 
full-length  figures  of  St.  Patrick,  for  Upper  Re- 
formatory, near  Cork,  of  which  Mr.  S.  Hennessy, 
of  that  o ty,  is  the  architect. 


The  Classes  of  Architecture  and  Con- 
struction at  University  College,  London,  will 
be  again  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith. 
They  will  commence  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
12th  inst.  Mr.  Roger  Smith  will  also  repeat 
the  course  of  lectures  on  professional  practice 
which  he  delivered  for  the  first  time  last  session 
at  this  college.  The  class  for  the  study  of  this 
subject  will  meet  for  the  first  time  on  Monday, 
the  25th  inst.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
that  any  gentleman  desiring  to  attend  a 
single  lecture  in  either  class  as  a visitor  will 
he  admitted  on  giving  his  name  to  the 
attendant. 


THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

This  Museum  was  re-opened  on  Monday  last 
(after  the  usual  vacation)  in  connexion  with  the 
inaugural  conversazione  of  the  Medical  School 
at  University  College.  There  was  a large  at- 
tendance, and  muoh  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  collection  of  sanitary  appliances,  to  which 
many  additions  have  been  made  of  late,  in- 
eluding  a model  of  a new  ventilator  presented 
by  Messrs.  William  Tonks  & Son,  called  the 
“ Architrave  Ventilator.”  This  ventilator  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Cnrrall  patent,  and  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  architectural  feature  of  the  pro- 
vision for  changing  the  air  of  rooms — a provision 
now  admitted  to  be  so  necessary  that  without 
it  no  apartment  can  be  Baid  to  be  properly  ven- 
tilated. As  its  name  indicates,  this  ventilator  is 
made  to  form  part  of  the  architectrave  or  frieze 
over  doors  and  windows,  the  opening  for  the 
inlet  and  outlet  of  air  being  made  above  the 
lintel  or  arch,  nr  between  them  and  the  frame- 
work, thus  rendering  unnecessary  any  cutting  or 
interference  with  structural  arrangements.  The 
architrave  ventilator  is  made  of  metal,  and  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  which  fit  together  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  doors  and 
windows  of  various  sizes.  Acting  both  as  an 
inlet  and  outlet,  it  is  so  constructed  that  while 
the  incoming  current  of  air  is  turned  upwards, 
the  fresh  air  is  very  quickly  diffused,  and  is  not 
carried  direct  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  cause  a 
down-draught,  but  when  gas  is  being  burnt,  or 
when  from  any  other  cause  the  air  is  hot  or 
oppressive,  the  ventilator  immediately  acts  as 
an  outlet  ; and  in  order  that  its  action  may  be 
regulated,  whether  as  inlet  or  outlet,  a con- 
trolling lever  is  provided. 


ROAD  FORMATION  AND  STREET 
PAVEMENTS. 

There  are  several  volumes  descriptive  of  road- 
making, out  of  which  some  knowledge  may  be 
obtained,  and  yet  there  may  be  very  little 
useful  information  as  to  the  best  modern  forms 
of  paving  for  streets  over  which  there  is  the 
largest  and  heaviest  traffic.  To  settle  as  to  the 
best  material  and  the  best  form  several  points 
require  to  be  considered. 

Highways,  streets  in  small  towns,  and  streets 
in  larger  towns,  over  which  the  traffio  is  small, 
may  have  macadam  formations,  the  foundation 
being  concrete,  and  the  surface  hard  broken 
granite ; otherwise,  the  hardest  broken  stone 
available.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
obtain  and  use  the  hardest  stone  available, 
even  if  the  first  cost  is  more,  as  bad  material 
may  be  dear  if  given. 

All  roads  and  streets  should  have  well-drained, 
dry,  and  sound  subsoils  ; and  all  roads  will  wear 
better,  lasting  longer,  if  there  is  a bed,  or  founda- 
tion, of  concrete,  from  3 in.  to  9 in.  in  thickness. 
This  concrete  to  be  the  true  road  ; the  covering, 
or  pavement  of  any  sort,  being  only  a veneering, 
to  be  renewed  as  worn  out. 

Roads  and  streets  should  have  smooth  sur- 
faces of  such  a nature  as  to  afford  a foothold, 
and  allow  wheels  to  roll  with  the  least  jumping. 
Wheels,  in  motion  over  an  uneven  surface,  jump 
and  ram  in  proportion  to  the  roughness  of  the 
road  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheels.  A loco- 
motive engine  on  the  best  acd  smoothest  steel 
rails,  jumps,  and  rams  in  proportion  to  the 
velocity.  Railway  engineers  have  found  out 
by  experience  that  swift  trains  punish  the 
rails  and  roads  most,  and  consequently  cause 
most  cost  in  maintenance  and  repairs.  This  is 
true  also  as  to  street  surfaces. 

Railways  use  steel  rails  as  offering  most  en- 
durance under  the  weight,  velocity,  and  ramming 
blows  of  the  engines  and  trains. 

The  nearest  approaoh  to  a steel-rail  surface, 
for  an  ordinary  street  surface,  is  asphalte. 
Tramways  are  not  being  considered.  The 
objection  to  asphalte  is  its  slipperyness  in  wear, 
under  certain  conditions  of  wet  and  gradient. 

Granite  and  limestone  sets,  and  hard  grit 
stones,  make  good  pavements ; but  not  the  best, 
as  the  surfaces  are  rough,  from  the  dimensions 
and  nature  of  the  materials.  Indeed,  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  lay  such  stone  pavements 
with  open  jointB,  to  give  foothold.  The  rough 
surface  of  the  stone  and  the  open  joints  constitute 
a faulty  street  pavement.  Carriages,  carts, 
wagons,  cabs,  and,  above  all,  spring-vans,  if  they 
move  at  or  above  six  miles  per  hour,  roll,  jump, 
and  ram,  destroying  the  road  or  street  over  which 
they  move,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  I 


the  vehicles  within  a given  time,  the  weight 
moved,  and  the  velocity.  If  there  is  a sufficient 
foundation  of  cement  concrete  beneath  to  prevent 
mud  working  through  the  joints  to  the  surface, 
the  surface- wear  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause 
mud,  but  there  will  be  some  wearing  of  the  stone 
and  a considerable  wearing  of  iron  from  wheel- 
tires  and  the  shoes  of  horses.  If  there  is  a poor 
and  weak  base,  and  the  stones  can  be  rammed 
into  it,  and  the  subsoil  can  rise,  there  will  be  a 
rough,  uneven,  and  muddy  surface. 

However  good  granite  paving  is  in  a town, — 
that  is,  however  smooth  and  Bolidly  laid, — it  is 
noisy  and  destructive  to  carriages,  destructive 
to  an  extent  the  general  public  are  very  little 
aware  of.  Coachbuilders,  however,  know  some- 
thing about  it,  as  the  best  portion  of  their 
income  is  derived  from  repairs  and  renewals. 

Of  all  the  road  surfaces  for  streets  of  swift 
and  heavy  vehicular  traffic,  broken  stone  makes 
the  worst;  and  if  the  foundation  is  soft,  the 
dirtiest.  A macadam  stone  street  in  London 
is  merely  a mill  on  wl  ah  the  stone  is  crashed 
and  ground  to  mud  in  't  weather,  and  to  dust 
in  dry  weather.  The  \ mud  is,  however,  a 
disinfectant ; and,  as  such,  1oes  serve  to  cleanse 
the  street  from  horse-dropp  gs,  but  the  dust, 
mixed  with  such  filth,  is  moso  offensive  and  in 
everyway  injurious  to  shop  goods,  to  clothing, 
and  to  the  lungs  and  throats  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  macadam  surfaces  at  Victoria-street,  White- 
hall, Great  George-street,  and  Parliament- 
street,  are  a national  disgrace.  These  Btreets 
and  their  condition  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
members  of  Parliament  to  the  crass  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  vestrymen.  Streets  over  which 
the  combined  wisdom  of  Parliament  walks  or 
drives  to  and  from  the  Houses  are  the  worst 
made,  worst  cleansed,  and  consequently  the 
dirtiest  in  London. 

Of  late,  wood  has  come  into  use  for  street- 
paving, if  one  may  speak  of  “ wooden  paving 
stones,”  as  the  Irishman  spoke  of  “ wooden 
milestones,”  or  of  the  fireproof  warehouse  which 
was  “ flagged  with  cast-iron  boards.”  But  to 
the  wood-paving : this,  when  properly  laid, 
possesses  all  the  properties  but  one  requisite  for 
the  best  surface  of  a street  of  great  traffic.  The 
surface  is  smooth,  soft,  and  consequently  noise- 
less, or  nearly  so.  The  lacking  property  is  en- 
durance. Wood  need  not  be  expected  to  endure 
like  granite,  but  the  carriages  moving  over  it 
will  last  much  longer  than  when  running  over 
granite.  The  best  wood-paving  must  be  laid 
upon  a foundation  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
from  6 in.  to  9 in.  in  thickness,  to  be  finished  on 
the  surface  to  absolute  truth.  The  blocks  of 
wood  to  be  pine,  4 in.,  5 iu.,  or  6 in.  in  depth, 
according  to  the  traffic,  the  blocks  to  be  laid 
on  a bed  of  tarred  felt,  and  jointed  with  a 
bed  of  felt  ( close-jointed ).  A thin  layer  of 
asphalte  over  the  concrete  may  take  the  place 
of  the  bed  of  felt,  but  both  will  be  better.  A 
sound  soft  wood  will  make  a better  surface  than 
tho  harder  woods,  as  the  soft  wood  will  give  a 
little  to  the  horses’  shoes  and  wheels  of  carriages, 
and  rise  by  elasticity,  producing  the  least  noise. 
Such  a street-surface  will  be  even,  smooth,  and 
water-tight ; there  will  be  neither  grit  nor  mud. 
In  wet  there  will  be  no  mud,  in  dry  weather 
there  will  be  no  dust ; and  such  surface  may  be 
washed  by  hose  and  jet  without  injury  to  the 
drains  and  sewers,  such  as  would  arise  from 
muddy  stone  pavementBor  very  muddy  macadam. 

If  all  things  are  considered,  such  as  comfort 
in  riding,  freedom  from  noise,  from  mud,  and 
from  dust,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  renew  wood- 
paving every  few  years,  as  the  case  may  be, 
rather  than  to  retain  granite  sets  or  macadam. 

One  of  the  items  of  cost  in  changing  from 
macadam  to  wood,  is  the  breaking-up  of  the  old 
road  and  tho  forming  the  Portland  cement  con- 
crete foundation.  In  some  cases  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  retain  the  macadam  crust,  level  it 
over  with  Portland  cement,  and  on  this  lay  the 
wooden  blocks  in  the  usual  manner,  raising  the 
foot  walks.  Of  course,  there  are  many  cases 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  but  where  the  road- 
way must  be  broken  up. 

London  is  just  now  under  a wood-pavement 
furore,  to  which  all  who  love  comfort  and  quiet- 
ness may  most  heartily  wish  success. 

A thunder-Btorm  ought  to  teach  the  vestries 
a useful  lesson,  namely,  that  footwalks  and 
roadways  may  be  washed  by  hose  and  jet.  In 
Paris  and  in  Vienna  the  streets  are  regularly 
washed  and  watered  by  hose  and  jet.  If  the 
water  belonged  to  properly-constituted  munici- 
palities in  London  a similar  process  might  be 
adopted  with  great  advantage. 

Civil  Engineer. 
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WOMAN  AS  A SANITARY  REFORMER .» 

I state  at  once  that  the  training  required  is 
simple, — beyond  simple  ; that  every  woman  who 
wills  to  go  through  it  may  go  through  it,  and 
may  become  mistress  by  it  of  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  Not  the  Fates  themselves  were 
more  the  mistresses  of  the  destinies  of  the  race 
than  the  women  of  an  educated  commonwealth, 
who  were  conversant  with  the  art  of  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  premature  decay.  A woman 
should  master  physiology  so  far  as  to  understand 
the  general  construction  of  the  human  body. 
She  should  be  rendered  fully  conversant  with 
the  different  changes  of  food  that  are  required 
for  the  digestive  process  in  different  periods  of 
life ; the  extent  to  which  the  digestive  powers 
should  be  taxed  in  infancy,  ohildhood,  adoles- 
cence, maturity,  first  and  second  decline,  and 
old  age.  She  should  be  made  aware  what  sub- 
stances, taken  as  food,  are  of  real  and  what  of 
spurious  quality.  She  should  be  taught  the 
relationship  which  solid  foods  hold  to  liquid 
foods  or  drinks.  She  should  be  told  what  drinks 
are  foods,  and  she  should  specially  understand 
what  are  the  particular  foods  required  for  the 
young  during  the  periods  of  active  growth.  In 
illustration  of  the  value  of  this  last-named  fact, 
it  may  be  stated  that  if  women  only  knew  what 
foods  were  requisite  to  feed  the  skeleton  or  bony 
framework  of  the  living  body  while  that 
skeleton  is  in  the  course  of  growth,  and  if  she 
would  act  upon  her  knowledge,  as  she  almost 
certainly  would  if  ehe  possessed  it,  there  would 
hardly  be  one  deformed  child  left  in  the  land 
in  one  or  two  generations.  Rickets,  with  all  its 
attendant  miseries  of  bowed  legs,  crooked 
spines,  and  humped  backs,  would  pass  away  as 
if  by  the  spell  of  an  invisible  enchantress. 
After  the  understanding  of  the  digestive  system, 
the  woman  ahould  learn  the  principal  facts 
relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
blood  itself.  Nor  should  she,  in  respect  to  the 
healthy  organisation,  be  less  informed  respect- 
ing that  breath  of  life  which  is  ever  being 
breathed  into  the  living  thing  by  the  Eternal 
Chemist,  whose  constructions  and  resolutions  are 
the  motions,  visible  and  invisible,  of  His  eternal 
universe.  The  complete  structure  of  those 
breathing  lungs  should  be  as  plain  before  her 
as  the  outward  form  of  the  things  she  knows 
best.  Equally  dear  to  her  should  be  the  leading 
facts  bearing  on  that  receptive  system  of  the 
body  into  which  the  external  universe  transports 
itself,  and  from  which,  in  reflex  response,  the 
acts  of  life,  the  expressions,  the  movements, 
the  thoughts,  return  in  wavelike  repetition  back 
again,  to  become  themselves  external  pheno- 
mena, linked,  as  such,  with  all  the  visible  uni- 
verse. To  the  knowledge  of  nervous  function  it 
would  be  advisable  to  add  to  the  store  of  elemen- 
tary principles  a few  facts  respecting  the  great 
glandular  system  of  the  body,  and  of  those  night 
and  day  labourers  of  the  body,  the  muscles, 
the  woman  should  learn  sufficient  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  so  training  the 
muBcles  to  work  that  they  shall  be  daily 
exercised,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  over-strain, 
shall  be  equally  subjected,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  healthful  labour.  And  of  the  bony  skeleton, 
on  which  the  muscular  engines  are  laid,  and 
which  act  as  the  passive  framework  and  levers 
of  the  engine,  she  should  gather  enough  inform- 
ation to  be  conversant  with  all  its  outlines  of 
form  and  ohemical  construction.  Lastly,  the 
woman  should  attain  so  much  instruction  in 
reference  to  the  great  membraneous  expanses 
as  to  know  them  also.  She  should  learn  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  functions  of  the  skin  in 
due  cleanliness  and  condition  for  work ; so  that  the 
bath  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  daily  life,  like  a daily  meal  of  cleanly 
substance.  The  living  house  thus  generally 
learned,  the  sanitarian  helpmate  for  us  who  can 
do  so  little  beyond  our  suggestion  would  be 
tempted  to  study  until  she  completely  mastered 
it,  the  mysterious  construction  of  that  deadly- 
lively  house  which,  until  lately,  the  architect  and 
builder  have  pitchforked  into  street  and  square 
with  facile  and  contented  wisdom  of  wigwam 
descent.  She  would  want  to  learn  how  the  im- 
maculate house  is  in  every  room  provided  with 
at  least  moderate  ventilation.  She  would 
require  to  find  out  how  most  effectively  and 
economically  she  can  maintain  in  the  varying 
seasons  an  even  and  equable  temperature.  She 
would  aim  to  consider  in  what  way  she  could 
keep  tho  air  of  the  house  free  of  that  most 
objectionable  of  mischiefs,  dust.  She  would 


* By  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  See  p.  409,  ante. 


demand  to  have  marked  for  her  on  a map  or 
plan  the  precise  position  of  every  drain-pipe  in 
the  establishment,  and  would  insist,  with  intelli- 
gent skill,  on  having  every  drain  kept  as  syste- 
matically clean  as  the  china  in  the  housemaid’s 
cupboard  or  the  metal  covers  that  make  so 
many  bright  and  effective  pictures  over  the 
dresser  of  the  well-arranged  kitchen.  She 
would  see,  not  trusting  to  the  mere  word  of 
any  one,  that  those  drains  were  properly  ven- 
tilated so  that  sewer  air  could  never  enter  the 
domain  except  as  a burglar  might  enter,  by 
special  skill  and  violence,  against  which  there 
is  no  absolute  protection.  She  would  learn 
enough  of  the  chemistry  of  water  to  enable 
her  to  determine  with  as  much  facility  as 
she  could  tell  whether  a looking-glass  is  clear 
enough  to  reflect  back  without  fault  the 
image  of  her  face,  whether  a water  was 
wholesome  and  drinkable  ; and  she  would  have 
a sufficient  amount  of  skill  to  direot  how  an 
impure  water  might  be  purified  and  made 
safe  for  her  and  hers  to  drink  and  nse  for  all 
domestio  requirements.  She  would  see  to  it 
that  damp  had  no  place  in  any  apartment. 
She  would  insist  that  where  any  living 
thing  that  ought  not  to  be  present  in  a 
house  exists  in  it,  that  house  is  unclean,  and  in 
some  way  uninhabitable  for  health  ; since  health 
will  not  abide  with  anything  that  is  uncleanly. 
She  would  see  to  the  biennial  purification  of 
the  dwelling,  as  though  a Passover  were  still 
a universal  belief  and  practice.  She  would 
make  the  very  act  of  cleaning  and  cleansing 
clean  ; she  would  make  the  very  best  places  for 
cleaning  and  cleansing — the  scullery,  the  land- 
ing, the  bath-room,  the  laundry — the  cynosures 
of  the  household.  In  the  art  of  perfection,  or 
towards  perfection  of  health,  the  educated  woman 
would  in  her  domestic  sphere  bring  her  best 
energies  to  understand  the  selection,  the  purifi- 
cation, the  preparation,  and  the  administration 
of  foods  and  drinks.  As  she  would  keep  seeds 
of  certain  pestilence  from  her  fold,  or  vulgar 
poisons  that  kill  outright,  and  proclaim  at  once 
with  loud  voice,  “ accident,  disease,  or  murder,” 
so  would  she  do  her  best  to  keep  out  those  re- 
fined and  subtle  poisons  whioh,  in  and  under  the 
name  of  strong  drinks,  bring  silently  more  acci- 
dent, disease,  and  murder  into  this  inscrutable 
world  than  all  the  other  poisons  put  together,  un- 
licensed though  they  be,  and  so  little  liked  by 
the  exciseman  that  he  would  fly  them  any  dis- 
tance, the  De’il  himself  in  company,  rather  than 
so  much  as  touch  them  with  his  divining  rule. 
That  she  would  acquire  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  best  art  of  cookery ; that  she  would 
acquire  a good  knowledge  in  choosing  foods  in 
season ; that  she  would  become  an  adept  in  de- 
tecting actual  wholesome  from  actual  unwhole- 
some foods  ; that  she  would  find  out  what  foods 
are  most  suitable  for  persons  of  different  age 
and  constitution  ; and  that  she  would  distribute 
food  with  well-balanced  hand,  neither  feeding 
over  indulgently  nor  parsimoniously,  I take  for 
granted.  But  I expect  she  would  learn  to  do 
more  than  all  these  things  in  relation  to  food. 
She  would  be  able  better  than  any  one  to  put  to 
the  test  the  experience  whether  it  is  good  or 
necessary  to  go  to  the  living  animal  creation  at 
all  for  human  food.  I am  in  doubt.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  man  i3  constructed  to  be  a 
carnivorous  animal.  It  does  not  seem  clear, 
putting  the  anatomical  argument  altogether 
aside,  that  it  can  be  good  to  go  to  secondary 
sources  of  Bupply  for  our  food  when  Nature 
bountifully  presents  them  to  us  from  her  prime 
source.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  we 
should  employ  millions  of  living  laboratories  for 
our  daily  food,  and  take  the  risks  of  disease 
which  they  in  endless  forms  produce  and  pro- 
pagate for  us,  when  we  can  get  all  that  is  neces- 
sary without  the  chance  of  such  production  and 
of  such  propagation.  It  does  not  seem  certain, 
when  we  know  that  the  vegetable  world  is  the 
original  source  of  every  particle  of  living  food, 
and  that  carnivorous  animals  have  to  depend  on 
the  herbivorous  for  their  supplies — so  that  car- 
nivorous feeding  is  an  anomaly  rather  than  a 
basic  principle  of  nature — it  does  not,  I repeat, 
knowing  these  things,  seem  certain  that  the 
cost  of  the  support  of  the  living  laboratories 
is  justifiable  on  any  ground  except  the 
extravagant  process  of  making  work  that 
work  may  be  at  hand  and  employment 
procurable.  Still  I am  not  sure  whether 
the  secondary  supplies  of  food  for  man  from 
the  animal  world  are  or  are  not  necessary, 
and  that  doubt  it  is  in  the  role  of  the 
eduoated  woman  to  solve.  Her  discern- 
ment, properly  and  eagerly  directed,  would 


soon  settle  whether  those  about  her  were  in- 
jured or  benefited  by  an  exclusive  vegetable  and 
fruit  diet.  It  has  been  one  of  the  endeavours  of 
my  life  to  show  that  we  living  men  and  women 
make  in  our  own  corporeal  structures  a refined 
atmosphere,  which  I have  called  a nervous 
atmosphere,  or  ether, — an  atmosphere  which, 
present  in  due  tension,  distinguishes  life;  which, 
absorbed  or  condensed,  distinguishes  death;  an 
atmosphere  through  which  the  external  world 
vibrates  and  pierces  us  to  the  soul;  an  atmo- 
sphere which,  pure  and  clear,  brings  us  peace 
and  power,  and  judgment  and  joy;  an  atmo- 
sphere which,  impure  and  clouded,  brings  us  uu- 
rest  and  weakness,  and  instability  and  misery. 
We  make  it  from  foods  and  drinks,  and  as  we 
make  it,  it  makes  us.  Go  into  the  wards  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  notice  amongst  the  most 
troubled  there  the  odour  of  the  gases  and  the 
vapours  they  emit  by  the  skin  and  breath.  That 
odour  is  from  their  internal  atmosphere,  their 
nervous  ethereal  emanation.  They  are  mad; 
mad,  we  say,  up  to  suicide,  or  murder,  or  any 
criminal  folly.  Can  it  be  otherwise  ? They 
have  secreted  the  madness  ; they  are  filled  with 
it;  it  exhales  from  them.  Catch  it,  condense 
it,  imbibe  it,  and  in  like  manner  it  would  madden 
any  one.  See,  from  the  Btudy  of  foods,  out  of 
which  the  radiant  or  deadly  atmosphere  is 
made.  What  fields  of  discovery  open  to  the  mind. 
A mother,  watching  the  effect  of  food  on  her 
gloomy,  saturnine  child,  may  detect  how  she  can 
so  feed  it  that  the  cloud  shall  pass  away.  Happy 
mother  of  a child ! Far,  far  happier  mother, 
perchance,  of  science  and  hope.  In  some  great 
establishments  for  the  insane  so  much  gloom  is 
secreted  in  the  nervous  recesses  of  human 
frames,  that  many  times  a day,  but  for  ex- 
cessive vigilance,  some  terrible  hand  would 
raise  itself  against  itself,  to  kill  itself.  What  if 
in  a wiser  day,  however  far  off,  the  removal  of 
that  little  cloud  from  a troubled  ohild  should 
show  the  way  to  the  removal  of  those  denser, 
blacker  clouds  which  lower  and  create  storms 
in  human  breasts,  overpowering  altogether  the 
radiant  nervous  ether ! What  if  from  that 
minor  event  this  greater  one  should  follow! 
What  nobler  accomplishment  of  noble  deed 
could  woman  perform,  save  and  except  when 
she  is  the  mother  of  her  kind  ? Women  should 
know  the  correct  names  and  characters  of  the 
more  common  diseases,  and  they  should  know, 
by  sight,  the  every-day  contagious  or  com- 
municable diseases.  All  the  best-known  methods 
of  preventing  disease  should  be  at  their  finger’s 
ends,  and  the  rule  of  the  sick-room  Bhould  be 
their  faithful  care.  The  woman  should  know 
everything  about  registering  the  temperature 
of  the  sick  room  and  degree  of  humidity ; the 
mode  of  ventilation ; the  different  special 
methods  of  feeding,  washing,  and  changing  the 
sick ; the  most  efficient  means  of  disinfecting, 
and  of  removing  or  destroying  the  poisons  of  the 
communicable  diseases.  How,  in  this  way,  the 
woman  could  help  the  physician  none  but  the 
physician  can  understand. 

“ Truth  may  never  be  confirm'd  enough, 

Though  doubt  should  ever  sleep.” 

I declare  it  again,  that  if,  in  the  management 
and  treatment  of  any  of  the  acute  and  of  many 
of  the  chronic  diseases,  you  gave  me,  in  this 
climate,  absolute  control  of  the  fire  and  the 
window  of  the  sick-room.  I oould  determine  the 
course  of  the  illness.  There  is  no  department 
of  practice  more  neglected,  in  respect  to  prin- 
ciples, than  the  management  of  offspring  in  its 
earliest  youth.  Love  there  is  plenty  of ; admi- 
ration unbounded  ; rational  systematic  training 
the  poorest  that  can  bo  described.  Women,  in 
addition  to  instruction  on  all  the  points  above- 
named,  should  understand  the  little  appreciative 
law  of  temperaments;  the  nervous,  the  bilious, 
the  sanguine,  and  the  lymphatic.  She  should 
study  the  combinations  of  these,  and  she  should 
observe  how  temperament  influences  health, 
taste,  activity,  and  disease.  From  this  she 
would  learn  how  different  natures  would  inter- 
mix in  work  or  play,  and  what  work,  what  play 
would  suit  the  nature.  The  sanguine  child, 
ruddy  and  red,  with  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  strong 
muscle,  quick  movements,  restless  limb,  she  may 
set  to  study  at  books,  whilst  she  curbs  exeroise 
with  no  fear  that  books  will  kill,  for  it  will  out- 
live any  book.  The  bilious  child,  with  dark  eyes, 
dark  skin,  black  hair,  stolid  expression,  thought- 
ful brow,  she  will  not  set  to  the  study  of  books 
as  the  work  of  life  ; for  books  may  kill ; . phy- 
sical exercise  may  save,  but  will  never  be  carried 
voluntarily  to  injury.  The  nervous  child,  with 
fair  skin,  light  hair,  blue  eye,  quick  but  feeble 
movement,  timid  glance,  yet,  perhaps,  un- 
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bounded  ambition,  ebe  will  spirit  gently ; will 
ba'ance  between  physical  and  mental  labour ; 
( will  apportion  excess  of  neither,  and  will  never 

I urge  unduly  to  any  effort.  The  lymphatic 
child,  large  of  body,  pale,  with  grey  or  blue 
i eyes,  brown  hair,  shambling  step,  watery  lip, 
i and  slow  determination,  she  will  rouse  to  action 
n both  physical  and  mental,  with  the  full  assur- 
>i  ance  that  neither  effort  will  do  anything  but 
ji  good.  Beyond  the  study  of  temperaments,  and 
> the  special  dangers  connected  with  them,  she 
should  devote  her  mind  to  the  consideration  of 

I what  the  learned  D’Bspine  has  designated 
the  mental  contagions.  She  should  study 
|j  emotional  contagion  with  especial  care,  and 
, on  one  emotion,  that  of  fear,  she  should 
i keep  the  most  watchful  observation,  be- 
l cause  she  will  disoover  it  to  be  the  most 
t common  and  disastrous  of  all  contagions, 
if  She  will  never  excite  it  for  a moment  by 
[ story  of  superstition  or  dread.  Finally,  in 
'i  physical  psychological  training  there  would 
t stand  out  for  contemplation,  and  action  founded 
||  upon  ic,  one  more  subject, — that  marvel  of 
i the  marvellous  in  living  phenomena,  heredity 
of  type  and  action,  extending  to  health,  and 
i extending,  alas  ! to  disease  in  its  deepest  foun- 
dations. She  should  stand  to  resist  with  her 
j full  persuasive  might  that  process  whioh  I 
have  elsewhere  called  the  intermarriage  of 
[disease.  She  will  tell  her  Bisters  what  that 
i terrible  process  means.  She  will  tell  that 
diseased  heredity  united  in  marriage  means 
i the  continuance  of  the  heredity  as  certainly 
as  that  two  and  two  make  four ; that  mad- 

Iness,  consumption,  cancer,  scrofula,  yes,  and 
certain  of  the  contagious  diseases,  too,  may 
be  perpetuated  from  the  altar;  and  that  the 
Sfirst  responsibilities  of  parents,  towards  the 
Ijoffspring  they  expect,  ought  to  be,  not  how  to 
[[provide  for  wealth  and  position  over  which 
ithey  have  no  control,  but  that  preliminary 
llhealthy  parentage  which  is  the  foundation  of 
[health,  and  without  which  position  and  wealth 
iare  shadowy  legacies  indeed.  Delicate  ground, 
Ijyou  may  say.  I admit  the  fact.  But  in  a 
'world  in  which  those  who  study  the  living 
[jand  the  dead  most  carefully  rarely  see  a man 
or  woman  hereditarily  free  from  disease,  even 
this  ground  must  be  entered  on  by  the  en- 
llightened  scholar.  I touch  on  it  here  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  that  the  subject  it  includes, 
laffecting  deeply  the  human  heart  in  its  sym- 
Ipathies  and  affections,  is  one  on  which  the 
[influence  of  woman,  the  arbitresB  of  the  natures 
that  are  to  be,  is  all  potent  for  good  or  for 
ievil.  To  know  the  first  principles  of  animal 
[physics  and  life ; to  learn  the  house  and  its 
jperfeot  management;  to  learn  the  simpler 
problems  relating  to  the  fatal  diseases  ; to  ordain 
the  training  of  the  young ; to  grasp  the  ele- 
ments of  the  three  psycho-physical  problems ; 
the  human  temperaments,  the  moral  contagions 
with  their  preventions,  and  the  heredities  of 
idisease  with  their  preventions, — these,  in  all 
[respect  and  earnestness,  I set  before  this  Con- 
gress as  the  heads  of  the  educational  pro- 
gramme for  our  modern  woman  in  her  sphere 
of  life  and  duty.  Let  these  studies  be  hers, 
land,  once  more  may  be  applied  to  her  the  pro- 
mise of  that  wisest  of  men,  with  whose  words  I 
lopened  this  discourse : “ She  shall  rejoice  in 
itime  to  come.  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth 
safely  trust  in  her.”  And, — sun  and  sum  of 
all  hopes,  ambitions,  happiness  !— “ Her  children 
rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 


! CONGRESS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

_ The  Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion was  opened  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday 
last  under  promising  auspices,  and  we  shall,  as 
usual,  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
pith  of  such  of  the  papers  and  discussions  as 
imay  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  to  interest  them. 
The  inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  the 
Association,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Reay,  was 
delivered  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  the  Free 
Assembly  Hall.  The  Right  Hon.  John  M'Laren 
gave  his  address  as  President  of  the  Jurispru- 
dence Department  on  Thursday  morning ; im- 
mediately after  which  the  sittings  of  the  various 
[departments  in  their  several  rooms  were  opened. 

Lord  Reay’s  address  was  entirely  political. 
The  concluding  two  paragraphs,  which  we  print, 
sufficiently  show  the  purport  of  it: — 

- “ If  a Continental  statesman  asks  me  whether 
England  does  not  yield  too  much  to  the  instinct 
of  isolation,  I give  him  this  answer  : * Isolation 


from  your  quarrels  is  absolutely  imperative  to 
us,  but  it  is  also  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for 
you.  England  and  her  colonies  will  be  a refuge 
to  all  who  are  tired  of  State  despotism  and  of 
militarism,  and  who  wish  to  live  under  another 
economy.  Power,  no  doubt,  has  a tendency  to 
lurk  in  your  big  guns,  but  happily,  also,  in  strong 
brains.  In  your  social  condition  the  army  and 
the  bureaucracy  absorb  the  best  forces  of  the 
country.  We  prefer  to  see  our  strong  brains  at 
work,  not  only  in  the  political  and  military 
spheres,  but  also  in  solving  scientific  and  social 
problems,  in  literary  and  artistic  work,  not  to 
mention  theology  and  philosophy.  Whether,  in 
the  long  run,  your  system  will  not  prove  weak 
as  against  ours  remains  to  be  seen.  All  we  ask 
is  to  be  left  alone.  You  cannot  expect  us 
to  put  our  brains  at  your  disposal,  to  do 
the  work  whioh  your  own  brains  are  quite 
as  fit  to  perform.  While  you  inorease  the 
number  of  your  officials  and  of  your  soldiers, 
we  open  new  ohannels  for  our  trade ; we 
remove  all  that  cripples  the  advance  of  edu- 
cation or  of  prosperity  in  the  nation.  You 
assimilate  your  oitizens  to  some  abstract  ideal 
which  you  call  State.  We  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion by  adhering  to  independent,  self-developed 
principles,  which  constitute  the  natural  links 
between  the  English  races.  Our  State  is  nothing 
but  the  result  of  a living  and  healthy  organism, 
whioh  does  not  receive  its  inspiration  from  Go- 
vernment offices,  but  which  is  left  to  evolve  its 
own  destinies  by  a number  of  influences,  all  of 
which  escape  our  control.  To  the  adjustment  of 
these  self-acting  forces  we  do  not  apply  our 
legal  machinery,  as  you  do.  They  are  left  to 
adjust  themselves.  We  do  not  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a law-made  nation,  which  meets  a Govern- 
ment functionary  at  every  turn.  The  person  in 
England  whose  absence  would  probably  be  more 
felt  than  that  of  any  functionary  is  the  boy  who 
sells  the  penny  newspaper.  Whether  it  is  a 
better  thing  that  a nation  should  be 
guided  by  uninspired  writers,  by  leaders 
of  various  schools  of  thought,  than  by  the 
depositaries  of  the  secret  of  the  State  ideal,  may 
well  be  left  to  the  future  to  determine.”  The 
Anglo-Saxon  world  is  a planetary  system  in 
itself.  It  moves  in  its  own  orbit.  The  voices 
of  Anglo-Saxons  all  over  the  world  murmur  with 
no  uncertain  sound  what  is  the  .duty  of  English 
statesmen.  Do  not  seek,  they  murmur,  to  adjust 
the  balance  of  power.  Do  not  attempt  to  meddle 
with  the  internal  constitution  of  other  States. 
Do  not  pretend  to  be  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  Do  not  enter  into  engagements 
which  are  not  imperatively  required.  Do  not 
fetter  in  any  way  our  freedom,  unless  freedom 
itself  is  threatened.  Prevent  any  attack  being 
made  on  the  independence  of  the  weaker  States 
of  Europe.  Promote  concert  whenever  and 
wherever  you  can,  leaving  the  responsibility  to 
those  States  who  decline  to  co-operate  for  a 
good  object,  and  to  ward  off  perils.  Inorease 
the  fund  of  prosperity  to  be  distributed  among 
her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  England,  in  Canada, 
in  Australia,  in  India,  in  Africa.  Let  England 
and  Scotland  continue  to  be,  — what  they 
have  never  ceased  to  be,  — Parent  Homes. 
Increase  their  attractiveness,  that  they  may 
always  be  looked  upon  with  filial  affection. 
Wherever  we  go,  the  end  and  aim  is  to  return 
to  our  English  home.  Guide  and  oontrol  our 
generous  impulses  when  we  might  be  committed 
to  rash  courses.  Extinguish  old  abuses  and 
prevent  new  ones  from  cropping  up.  Invigorate 
the  social  system  where  it  shows  decay.  Remove 
the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  genius. 
Give  us  knowledge  for  growth,  as  has  been 
foi’cibly  said.  Recognise  individual  merit 
wherever  it  is  found.  Elevate,  not  the  State, 
but  the  individual  citizen,  who  by  individual 
effort  strengthens  our  social  system.  The  respect 
paid  to  our  scientific  men,  to  our  men  of  letters, 
to  our  artists,  we  consider  ennobling  to  the 
national  life.  The  great  trust  we  have  com- 
mitted to  you  is  one  of  constant  watchfulness. 

« Vigilate,  Deo  confidentes ,’  should  be  your  and 
our  motto.  We  do  not  wish  to  establish  a 
cementing  bond  of  union  for  Anglo-Saxon 
greatness  other  than  that  which  we  have  in- 
herited from  our  ancestors  : a stanch,  brave, 
and  deliberate  obedience  to  tho  precepts  of 
liberty,  which  are  never  antagonistic  to  cautious 
progress ; and  cautious  progress  alone  is  unin- 
terrupted progress.” 

The  address  of  the  President  of  the  Health 
department,  Dr.  John  Beddoe,  will  be  delivered 
on  this  Saturday  morning  (the  9th),  and  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Art  Department,  Professor 
Richmond,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th. 


THE  JOSIAH  MASON  SCIENCE  COLLEGE. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The  opening  of  this  important  building  was 
celebrated  on  Friday,  October  1st,  when  an  in- 
augural address  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Huxley.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  23rd 
of  February,  1875,  and  the  building  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Jethro  A.  Cossins.  We 
give  a view  of  the  college  and  plans  of  the  ground- 
floor.  Not  long  ago  we  printed  some  particulars 
of  the  structure,  but  it  will  probably  be  thought 
convenient  if  we  now  describe  it  pretty  fully  at 
the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  been  said  before. 
Of  the  admirable  founder’s  remarkable  career 
we  spoke  in  our  last  number. 

The  site  on  whioh  the  college  stands  extends 
from  Edmund-street  to  Great  Charles-street, 
and  comprises  about  an  aore  of  land,  with  a 
frontage  of  150  ft.  to  the  former  thoroughfare, 
and  a depth  of  133  ft. ; but  only  about  half  the 
ground  is  at  present  covered  with  buildings. 
These  are  arranged  around  two  quadrangles, 
the  main  block  fronting  to  Edmund-street,  and 
a range  of  buildings  of  about  the  same  bulk 
standing  parallel  with  it  at  the  rear.  The  two 
are  connected  by  east  and  west  wings,  and  by 
a covered  central  corridor  and  out-offices,  which 
divide  the  enclosed  space  into  two  open  courts, 
each  of  ample  extent  for  the  purposes  of  light 
and  ventilation.  With  the  exception  of  the  east 
wing,  all  the  buildings  are  four  stories  in  height, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  facade  a large 
museum  has  been  provided , partly  in  the  lofty  roof. 
The  whole  of  the  walls  are  of  brick  and  stone. 
For  the  front  in  Edmund-street  an  excellent 
deep-red  brick  from  Kingswinford  has  been  em- 
ployed, with  Portland,  Bath,  and  Bolton  Wood 
stone  for  the  windows  and  other  details.  The 
elevation  is  symmetrical,  having  the  principal 
entrance  in  the  centre.  It  is  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  style,  with  details  of  a somewhat 
French  character.  The  ground-floor  is  raised 
7 ft.  above  the  street  level,  and  a massive  plinth 
of  Bramley  Fall  stone  is  carried  to  this  height. 
It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  spaoe  in 
front  of  the  college  is  only  partially-open  ground, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a full  view  of  the 
whole  structure.  The  oollege  is  entered  by  a 
deeply-reoessed  arch,  with  shafts  of  grey  York 
stone.  Their  bases  stand  above  the  plinth,  and 
thus  the  mouldings  and  all  details  liable  to 
damage  are  placed  above  the  reach  of  injury 
from  acoident  or  otherwise.  The  entrance  is 
closed  by  handsome  wrought-iron  gates,  sliding 
into  grooves  in  the  jambs.  Over  the  gateway 
projeots  a stone  balcony,  above  which  is  an 
elaborate  oriel  window,  of  two  stories  in  height. 
The  lofty  central  gable,  against  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  oriel  abuts,  is  terminated  by  a mer- 
maid,— the  crest  of  the  generous  founder  of  the 
institution,  at  a height  of  122  ft.  above  the 
pavement.  All  the  windows, — and  there  are 
sixty  of  them  in  front  of  the  building,  besides 
the  dormers  and  oriels, — have  geometrical 
tracery  within  recessed  arches,  with  moulded 
and  shafted  jambs,  the  latter  having  carved 
capitals.  A Btone  balcony  extends  along  the 
whole  of  the  front,  at  the  level  of  the  roof,  and 
is  stopped  at  the  angles  of  the  several  blocks  by 
ootagonal  turrets,  carried  out  from  the  lines  of 
the  front  on  moulded  corbels.  On  the  facade  at 
various  points  are  carved  the  arms  of  Birming- 
ham, Warwickshire,  Worcester,  Worcestershire, 
and  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason.  The  roofs,  whioh  are 
of  a very  steep  pitch,  are  red-tiled,  and  are 
pierced  by  dormers. 

Entering  the  college  by  the  groined  porch, 
which  has  moulded  ribs,  resting  on  dwarf 
columns,  with  carved  capitals,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  wall  ribs  being  filled  with  geometrical 
tracery  and  carved  spandrels,  the  visitor  finds  a 
central  corridor,  about  100  ft.  long  by  8 ft.  6 in. 
broad,  with  transverse  corridors  branching  to 
the  right  and  the  left.  The  latter  conduct  to 
the  offices  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  college,  a room  allotted  to  the  Natural 
History  Society,  and  two  professors’  rooms.  The 
side  corridors  turn  northwards  along  the  wings 
of  the  building.  In  the  eastern  wing  there  are 
two  rooms  and  a olass-room  for  the  use  of  female 
students,  and  in  the  western  two  class-rooms 
and  an  assistant’s  room  for  males.  These  rooms, 
whioh  are  about  15  ft.  square,  have  windows 
looking  into  the  quadrangles,  and  also  receive 
light  from  the  corridors.  The  corridors  end  in 
smaller  doors  to  the  apartments  in  the  northern 
main  block,  to  which,  however,  the  principal 
approach  is  by  the  central  corridor.  Proceed- 
ing along  the  latter  from  the  entrance,  the 
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visitor  first  passes  on  his  right  the  handsome 
main  staircase  from  basement  to  top,  which 
opens  from  the  corridor,  and  is  divided  from  it 
by  an  arcade  of  moulded  arches,  resting  on 
polished  Aberdeen  granite  colnmnB,  with  carved 
capitals.  A door  opposite  leads  to  cloak-room, 
lavatory,  &c.  The  windows  of  the  corridors  and 
staircases  throughout  are  of  stone,  with  Bbafted 
jambs,  carved  capitals,  and  moulded  arches. 
There  are  also  staircases  at  the  extremity  of  the 
transverse  corridors  communicating  with  every 
story,  and  descending  into  the  basement. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  central  corridor  are 
two  fine  apartments,  each  48  ft.  by  30  ft.  The 
one  on  the  right  is  the  library  and  reading-room, 
and  has  behind  it  an  ante-room,  which  can  either 
be  used  as  a place  for  conversation  or  as  a 
separate  reading-room  for  ladies.  The  room  on 
the  left  is  the  physics  laboratory,  fitted  with 
every  requisite.  It  also  has  an  ante-room,  which 
is  set  apart  for  apparatus,  and  a dark  room  for 
spectroscope  studies.  The  western  corridor  is 
continued  past  the  end  of  this  room  along  the 
annexe,  which  projects  further  towards  Great 
Charles-street,  and  in  which  are  provided  a 
workshop  and  two  rooms,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
professor  of  physics. 

On  reaching  the  first  floor  by  the  principal 
staircase,  a short  turn  to  the  left  conducts  to 
the  rooms  facing  Edmund-Btreet.  The  chief 
and  central  room  is  the  chemical-lecture  theatre, 
49  ft.  by  33  ft.,  fitted  with  seats  tier  above  tier, 
for  the  accommodation  of  155  students.  The 
male  students  will  occupy  the  lower  half,  and 
the  female  students  the  seats  above  and  behind 
them,  a separate  entrance  being  provided  for 
each  Bex.  The  arrangements  for  the  convenience 
of  the  lecturer  or  demonstrator  are  complete. 
He  has  a long  table  fitted  with  sinks,  mercury- 
bath,  down-draught  flues  (to  carry  away  the 
noxious  fumes  that  may  be  evolved  in  any  of 
the  demonstrations),  and  taps  supplying  hydro- 
gen gas,  oxygen  gas,  and  water,  with  improved 
arrangements  for  regulating  the  supply.  In  the 
wall  behind  the  lecturer  is  a niche,  closed  by  a 
shutter,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  prepara- 
tions and  appliances  from  his  assistant  in  the 
auto-room,  with  which  it  communicates  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  also  a glazed  niche,  with 
stench-flue  over,  in  which  any  process  may  be 
carried  on  in  sight  of  the  students.  The  theatre 
is  admirably  lighted,  but  can  in  a few  moments 
be  rendered  dark  by  the  drawing  of  opaque 
blinds,  with  which  the  whole  of  the  windows 
are  furnished.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  ante-room  for  the  lecturer’s  assistant. 
This  is  a large  apartment,  furnished  with  slabs, 
sinks,  stench-flues,  and  everything  which  could 
be  desired  for  the  preparation  of  chemioal  ex- 
periments and  demonstrations.  Behind  this 
there  is  another  room,  in  which  what  are  oalled 
chemical  collections  may  be  permanently  kept 
in  readiness.  Leaving  the  lecture-theatre  by  a 
door  at  the  top  of  the  auditorium,  there  is  a 
class-room  for  electricity  and  another  for  mag- 
netism, &c.  These  complete  the  front  rooms  on 
the  first  floor.  In  the  west  corridor  are  rooms 
for  the  biological  professor  and  demonstrator, 
and  adjoining  them  is  a room  for  models  em- 
ployed in  the  biological  department,  which 
occupies  the  adjoining  end  of  the  north  block. 
The  corresponding  corridor  on  the  ease  side  is 
that  giving  access  to  three  rooms  to  be  used  for 
apparatus  and  other  purposes  in  connexion  with 
the  physics  department.  The  first  floor  of  the 
north  main  blook  is  occupied  by  two  other 
lecture-theatres, — one  for  biology  and  mathe- 
matics, and  the  other  for  physics ; the  latter 
47  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  the  former  a little  smaller, 
with  preparation-rooms  at  the  end  of  each.  The 
biological  department  is  the  one  nearest  the 
projecting  anuexe  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  ground-floor,  and  in  this  are  provided  a 
biology  workroom  and  museum. 

The  second-floor,  or  top  story,  is  principally 
devoted  to  the  chemical  department,  for  which 
the  arrangements  are  of  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  kind.  A large  room,  52  ft.  by  33  ft., 
in  the  front  of  the  building,  over  the  chemical 
lecture  theatre,  wilt  be  used  as  a general 
assembly  and  examination  room.  The  window 
of  this  room  is  the  oriel,  which  forms  such  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  facade ; it  is  a lofty 
well-proportiued  apartment,  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  meetings  of  scientific  societies.  Upon 
one  side  of  it  are  the  private  study  and  private 
laboratory  of  the  chemistry  professor,  fitted  up 
with  ev^ry  requisite  for  research ; and  on  the 
other  side  are  rooms  for  the  curator  of  the 
museum  and  for  class  purposes.  The  labora- 
tories are  situated  end  to  end  in  the  north  block 


or  back  range,  and  are  lighted  both  by  windows 
and  skylights.  These  measure  together  about 
104  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide,  and  are  divided  by 
a screen  in  the  centre.  The  larger  laboratory 
is  for  qualitative  analysis,  and  the  smaller  for 
quantitative.  The  arrangements  have  been  the 
subject  of  great  thought  and  investigation  by 
the  architect,  with  a view  to  render  them  as 
complete  and  well-devised  as  possible.  In  the 
qualitative  laboratory  there  are  four  double 
operating-tables,  fitted  with  sinks,  gas,  and 
water  for  forty  students,  and  there  is  a large 
unencumbered  table  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment for  long  trains  of  chemical  apparatus. 
The  sinks  at  the  tables  are  draiaed  into  de- 
positing-tanks,  where  valuable  deposits  are 
retained.  Along  the  walls  are  ten  niches  for 
operations  giving  off  fumes,  each  provided  with 
a flue,  which  rapidly  carries  off  the  vapours 
produced  into  the  outer  air.  There  are  slabs  at 
each  window  for  investigations  requiring  a large 
amount  of  daylight,  and  shelves  are  arranged 
along  the  walls  with  all  the  reagents  required 
by  the  students  in  their  investigations.  At  the 
end  of  the  laboratory  are  slabs  and  ovens  for 
drying  purposes.  The  laboratory  for  quantita- 
tive analysis  is  a little  shorter  than  the  one 
just  described.  In  addition  to  fittings  and 
appliances  similar  to  those  in  the  other  labora- 
tory for  thirty-two  students,  there  are  two  largo 
ventilated  niches  lighted  from  the  back.  There 
is  an  extra  room  in  the  annexe  for  gas  analysis, 
another  for  delicate  weighing  operations,  and  a 
room  for  the  demonstrator.  The  western  wing 
is  not  carried  above  the  first-floor,  but  the  eastern 
wing  affords  accommodation  for  a chemical 
reference  library  and  reading-room,  a room  for 
combustions  and  fusions,  and  a steward’s  store- 
room. From  the  latter  the  students  will  be 
able  to  obtain  all  the  apparatus  they  may 
require,  on  leaving  a reoeipt  with  the  steward. 

In  addition  to  the  floors  previously  described, 
over  the  third  floor,  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
blook,  is  a large  and  lofty  room,  with  open 
timber  roof,  and  partially  lighted  from  the  top, 
intended  for  use  as  a museum.  The  basement 
story,  extending  under  the  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor,  is  lofty  and  well  lighted,  and  contains 
store-rooms. 

The  ventilation  and  warming  of  the  college 
are  upon  an  improved  and  effective  plan.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  Urea  rises  a very  large  chimney- 
stack  to  a height  of  about  160  ft.,  and  it  is 
divided  into  three  flues  by  thin  partitions.  The 
central  flue  carries  the  smoke  from  the  boiler, 
and  heats  the  air  in  the  adjoining  flues,  which 
are  used  for  ventilating  the  lecture-theatres. 
The  pipes  from  the  fume-niches  in  the  chemioal 
laboratories  also  communicate  with  the  stack  by 
means  of  a horizontal  flue  round  the  walls.  The 
warming  is  effected  by  a coil  of  pipes,  containing 
4,475  superficial  feet,  placed  in  a vault  in  the 
sub-basement.  These  are  warmed  by  the  water 
from  the  large  boiler,  and  the  air  from  the 
courts,  passing  over  the  pipes,  is  conducted  by 
flues  to  every  room  in  the  building.  In  summer, 
cold  air  is  admitted  into  the  rooms  by  the  same 
means.  The  drains  are  ventilated  into  a sepa- 
rate flae,  carried  up  into  the  main  shaft. 
Another  important  feature  is  the  lavatory 
accommodation,  whioh  is  ample  and  oomplete, 
there  being  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  on  every 
floor  opposite  the  central  stairs,  while  the  larger 
number  of  closets  are  in  the  yard  beyond,  and 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  building.  A lift 
runs  through  all  the  floors  for  taking  up  stores 
and  other  things,  and  there  is  also  a common 
shaft  carrying  the  gas  and  water  pipes,  the 
j unctions  to  which  are  easily  accessible  upon  each 
floor.  There  are  about  one  hundred  rooms  in 
the  college,  and  370  windows,  while  at  present 
about  8,000  ft.  of  gas-piping  have  been  used. 

Sic  Josiah  Mason  has  built  the  college,  and 
has  furnished  its  various  departments  with  the 
necessary  fittings  entirely  at  his  own  cost,  so 
that  the  resources  of  the  trustees  remain  un- 
touched. Mr.  J.  A.  Cossins,  as  his  architect, 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  work. 

The  building  has  been  erected  without  making 
a single  contraot.  The  architect  himself  laid 
out  the  work,  engaged  and  superintended  the 
workmen,  and  saw  personally  to  the  execution 
of  every  detail.  Mr.  Hodgkiss  was  his  manager; 
the  stonework  has  baen  executed  by  Mr. 
Prothero;  the  carving  is  by  Mr.  J.  Smith: 
Messrs.  Camm,  Brothers,  have  supplied  the  orna- 
mental glass ; the  gasilbtings  are  by  Messrs. 
R.  W.  Winfield  & Co.;  the  wrought-iron  en- 
trance-gate is  by  Messrs.  C.  Smith  & Sons, 
Deritend ; the  painting  by  Mr.  Potter ; and 
Borne  of  the  movable  fittings  by  the  Midland 
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Joinery  Company ; the  rest,  including  the  fit- 
tings of  the  lecture-theatre  and  laboratories, 
having  been  made  in  the  college  workshops, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect. 
The  furniture  for  the  trustees’  room  and  the 
assembly-room  has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Marris  & Norton ; and  other  rooms  have  been 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  King,  & 
Jones,  and  Messrs.  Manton  & Sons. 

The  building  will  probably  cost  about  60,0001., 
and  the  income  from  the  endowment  is  from 
3,000J.  to  4,000Z.  a year. 

The  trustees  have  power,  we  are  glad  to  say,  to 
make  provision  for  instruction  in  art  as  well  as  in 
science ; and  by  a supplemental  deed  they  are 
authorised  to  include  in  the  course  of  study  cer- 
tain subjects  requisite  for  the  training  of  medical 
students. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  EXTENSIONS  AT 
PAINTERS’  HALL. 

Painter-Stainers’  Hall,  in  Little  Trinity- 
lane,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  builders.  The  existing 
building,  which  replaced  the  old  hall, — destroyed 
by  the  Great  Fire  of  London, — is  said  to  have 
been  erected  and  first  opened  in  1669,  being 
thus  210  years  old.*  The  principal  frontage  of 
the  hall  is  in  Little  Trinity-lane,  but  advantage 
is  being  taken  of  the  inclosed  open  area  above 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  on  the  north 
side,  to  put  a new  face  on  the  ancient  structure, 
visible  from  Qaeen  Victoria-street.  This  new 
elevation  is  built  with  red  brick,  the  style  of 
architecture  being  of  the  Queen  Anne  type. 
The  frontage  is  surmounted  by  a large  central 
pediment,  with  the  arms  of  the  company  carved 
in  red  brick.  Two  lofty  arched  windows,  in  three 
divisions,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  front- 
age respectively,  are  intended  to  be  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  containing  the  arms  of  all  the  past 
masters  of  the  company.  This  new  frontage  will 
form  the  north  side  of  the  dining-hall  of  the 
company,  which  is  being  enlarged  in  that  direc- 
tion to  the  extent  of  about  12  ft.,  and  when  com. 
pleted  this  apartment  will  be  about  one-half 
larger  than  its  present  size,  and  capable  of  dining 
between  300  and  400  guests.  The  restorations 
likewise  include  a new  roof,  immediately  over 
the  Little  Trinity-lane  frontage. 

Mr.  Edis  is  the  architect,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Watson,  Brothers,  of  Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place.  Mr.  Thorn  is  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE  WIDENING  OF  COVENTRY-STREET. 

The  Coventry-street  improvement  project  will 
now  shortly  be  carried  out,  when  this  West-end 
thoroughfare  will  be  considerably  widened  on 
the  south  side,  from  Whitcomb-street,  near 
Leicester.square,  to  its  junction  with  the  Hay- 
market,  so  as  to  make  it  about  60  ft.  in  width, 
and  bring  it  into  direct  line  with  Piccadilly.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  materials  of  the  whole  of  the 
houses  and  shops  which  are  required  to  be  taken 
down  in  order  to  carry  out  the  improvement 
were  sold,  and  the  site  upon  whioh  they  stood 
is  now  almost  cleared.  The  property  cleared 
away  comprises  nearly  thirty  houses  and  shops 
in  Coventry-street,  Oxenden-street,  Princes- 
street,  Whitcomb-street,  and  also  four  large 
houses  and  shops  and  other  places  of  business 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Haymarket.  Of  the 
entire  area  occupied  by  the  four  separate 
buildings  in  the  Haymarket  which  have  been 
taken  down  for  the  improvement,  the  site  upon 
which  two  of  them  stood,  at  the  angle  of 
Coventry-street  and  the  Haymarket,  will  form 
part  of  the  widened  thoroughfare,  whilst  the 
two  houses  whioh  joined  them,  lower  down  in 
the  Haymarket,  will  be  rebuilt.  The  improve- 
ment will  likewise  lead  to  the  erection  of  a 
superior  class  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Coventry-street,  set  back  in  the  direction  of 
Oxenden-street,  Princes-street,  and  Whitcomb- 
street  respectively. 


An  Old  Workhouse. — The  proposal  that 
the  Salisbury  City  Workhouse  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  in  its  place  a choir  chapel  be 
built  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
has  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings. Audley  Hall,  the  building  in  question, 
dates  back  to  a period  earlier  than  Henry  VII., 
and  is  noticeable  a3  a fine  example  of  ancient 
Domestic  architecture. 

* Some  particulars  as  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hall,  to- 
gether witn  some  notes  of  the  company's  history,  will  be 
found  in  our  last  volume,  p.  673. 
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DESIGN  FOE  THE  WESTMINSTER 
PAROCHIAL  OFFICES. 

We  illustrate  the  design  for  the  Westminster 
Offices,  by  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith,  architects,  to 
which  the  first  premium  was  awarded ; giving 
the  principal  elevation  and  plan  of  the  ground- 
floor.  We  append  some  of  the  particulars  given 
by  the  architects  themselves  to  explain  the 
design.  They  say  they  have  considered  the 
vestry-hall  the  most  important  matter,  and  have 
placed  it  in  a position  where  the  deliberations 
can  be  carried  on  in  quietude  and  free  from  the 
noise  of  the  streets.  It  is  lighted  by  windows 
on  three  sides,  the  dimensions  of  hall  being  49  ft. 
by  41  ft.  and  25  ft.  high,  with  a gallery  at  one  end 
for  strangers,  and  a retiring-room  on  the  same 
level  as  the  gallery,  which  is  over  the  hat  and 
coat  room.  The  hall  is  approached  by  a stair- 
case with  stops  6 ft.  6 in.  wide,  rising  from  an 
inner  hall,  32  ft.  6 in.  by  24  ft.  6 in.,  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  a lantern-light.  This  staircase 
also  gives  access  to  the  committee-room,  42  ft. 
by  22  ft.  9 in.  and  20  ft.  high,  the  two  smaller 
committee-rooms,  the  library,  room  for  deputa- 
tions and  strangers’  gallery,  the  hat  and  coat 
room  before  referred  to,  and  the  lavatories  and 
conveniences. 

The  library,  or  members’  tea-room,  is  provided 
with  a serving-room  in  connexion  with  the  house- 
keeper’s stairs. 

The  ground-plan  shows  the  chief  entrance 
in  the  oentre  of  the  main  front  in  Little  Charles- 
street,  by  a vestibule,  16  ft.  by  16  ft.,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  the  hall-keeper’s  room,  and  on  the 
other  a waiting-room,  so  that  any  person  enter- 
ing comes  immediately  under  the  notice  of  the 
hall-keeper.  Both  these  rooms  communicate 
with  the  large  inner  hall  and  corridor.  Opposite 
the  entrance,  and  across  the  inner  hall,  is  a 
corridor,  10  ft.  wide,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
the  offices  of  the  surveying,  sanitary,  and  legal 
departments.  On  the  left  of  the  main  hall  is  a 
corridor,  8 ft.  wide,  in  which  are  the  following 
rooms, — First,  the  hall-keeper’s  room,  then  that 
of  the  housekeeper,  and  opposite  these  the  gas- 
testing office,  and  at  the  further  end  the  rate- 
collectors’  room,  with  separate  entrance  and 
waiting  lobby. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  looking  at  the  ground-plan, 
that  the  departments  are  divided  into  three  : — 
1.  The  vestry  clerk;  2.  Surveyor,  medical 
officer,  and  solicitor ; 3.  The  rates  and  gas. 

The  large  hall  for  meetings  of  the  ratepayers 
is  provided  at  the  back,  and  will  in  this  position 
afford  room  for  1,000  persons,  this  being  the 
number  suggested  in  the  instructions. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  hall  will  be 
from  the  main  front,  directly  down  a corridor, 
10  ft.  wide,  with  additional  entranoe  in 
Gardener’s-lane,  whioh,  in  the  event  of  the  hall 
being  let  on  any  special  occasion,  will  render  it 
entirely  independent  of  the  vestry-hall  and 
officos  should  it  be  so  desired.  The  necessary 
space  for  accommodating  1,000  persons  cannot 
be  obtained  without  a gallery:  this  can  be 
formed  at  one  end  or  by  a gallery  all  round 
the  room.  The  materials  for  the  exterior  would 
be  bricks  and  terra  cotta. 

The  entrance-hall,  staircase,  gallery,  corridor, 
large  committee-room,  and  vestry-hall  will 
receive  a certain  amount  of  decoration  to  give 
them  the  dignity  requisite  for  a public  building. 

The  roofs  of  the  front  are  carried  up  to  give 
height  and  dignity  to  the  building,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  high  structures. 

The  small  scale  of  drawing  for  the  elevation 
failed  so  completely,  the  designers  say,  to  show 
the  details  of  the  building,  that  they  prepared 
one  on  a larger  scale  ; and  they  further  note 
that  they  have  not  made  three  elevations,  a3 
according  to  their  plan  only  two  will  bo  seen  : 
consequently  a considerable  saving  would  be 
effected,  by  using  which  the  principal  fronts 
could  be  rendered  somewhat  more  ornamental 
than  could  otherwise  be  the  case,  having 
reference  to  the  sum  named  for  the  cost. 


Sir  H.  Bessemer  and  the  Freedom  of  the 

City. — The  Gold  Casket,  designed  and  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill,  illus- 
trates the  process  of  the  conversion  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  application  of  the  steel.  It  is  of 
solid  English  design,  surmounted  by  a modelled 
figure  of  Commerce,  standiog  between  a stack  of 
pig-iron  and  tho  converter.  On  either  side  of  the 
rounded  cover  are  vignettes  (in  repoussd  work) 
of  a L.  & N.  W.  Railway  Locomotive  (entirely 
constructed  of  this  steel,  and  standing  on  its 
steel  rails)  and  of  a steel-clad  ship. 


“THE  PRACTICE  OF  AN  ARCHITECT.” 

We  took  occasion,  some  time  since,  to  point 
out  what  we  conceived  to  be  the  errors  and 
injurious  tendencies  of  an  article  published  in 
the  British  Quarterly  and  titled  “ The  Profes- 
sion of  an  Architect.”  In  the  current  number 
of  that  periodical  the  editor  has  allowed  a writer, 
Mr.  Roger  Smith,  also  to  say  something  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  reprint  a portion  of  his  article.  In  the  first 
part  of  it  the  writer  obviously  follows  some  of 
our  lines : — 

A professional  man  is  one  who  either  with  his 
hands  or  his  brain  does  for  the  individual  who 
employs  him  work  of  more  or  less  oonsequence 
or  difficulty  which  the  employer  cannot  perform 
for  himself.  A profession  seems  to  have  been 
so  called  to  signify  the  fact  that  the  person 
holding  it  professes  or  puts  himself  forward  as 
an  expert  in  some  one  thing.  For  example,  the 
profession  of  law,  of  arms,  of  medioine  is  taken 
up  by  men  who  profess  themselves  skilled  in 
law,  in  warfare,  or  in  the  healing  art.  An  archi- 
tect professes  to  be  able  to  advise  about  build- 
ings and  to  represent  his  employers  in  conduct- 
ing the  erection  of  buildings  ; that  is  to  say,  to 
design,  superintend,  and  direct  them.  And 
before  we  can  talk  of  the  fine  art  of  architec- 
ture, it  is  indispensable  that  all  relating  to  con- 
trivance and  construction  is  first  fully  provided 
for.  Many  buildings,  indeed,  make  no  preten- 
sion to  be  called  works  of  art,  and  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term  are  not  architecture  ; 
for  although  all  architecture  is  building,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  all  building  is  architec- 
ture ; but  even  for  such  works  the  experience, 
the  skill,  the  scientific  attainments,  and  the 
business  tact  of  the  architect  are  as  much 
required  as  where  there  is  also  an  intention  to 
aim  at  producing  artistic  work. 

In  the  works  whioh  make  undoubted  claims 
to  be  our  architecture  in  the  most  rigid  sense 
that  can  be  attached  to  the  term,  we  do  not  find 
anything  that  exempts  them  from  the  conditions 
already  laid  down.  Cathedrals  and  churches 
equally  require  to  be  planned,  drawn  out,  esti- 
mated, contracted  for,  superintended,  and  paid 
for,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  nature  which 
places  them  in  these  particulars  in  a different 
category  from  common  buildings.  When  it  is 
complained  that  architecture  has  become  a pro- 
fession, the  complaint  is  as  unreasonable  as 
though  it  were  directed  against  the  medioal  or 
the  legal  profession.  It  is  a more  reasonable 
ground  for  both  complaint  and  regret  that 
architecture  is  sometimes  attempted  by  men 
who  are  by  no  means  competent  to  act  as  pro- 
fessional  advisers.  Persons  of  undoubted  ability 
as  draughtsmen,  but  not  otherwise  qualified, 
have  sometimes  obtained  the  position  of  archi- 
tect to  a building,  and  naturally  enough  have 
landed  the  undertaking  in  difficulties  financial 
or  structural,  or  both. 

The  unfortunate  facility  with  which  any  one 
may  assume  the  title  of  “architect,”  and  the 
chances  left  open  to  all  comers  by  the  competi- 
tion system,  have  together  occasionally  enabled 
such  men  to  secure  works  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  prominence.  The  result  has  often 
been  severe  disappointment  and  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  employer,  and  sometimes  complete  dis- 
aster to  the  so-called  architect,  and  has  un- 
fortunately reflected  discredit  upon  the  profes- 
sion for  which  he  had  not  fully  qualified  him- 
self. 

It  may  be  assumed,  however,  as  a point 
which  few  persons  will  venture  to  contravene, 
that  whatever  be  the  artistio  excellences  of  the 
buildings  to  whioh  we  give  the  name  of  Modern 
Architecture,  they  must,  if  they  are  to  be  built 
at  the  present  day,  be  designed  and  erected  by 
persons  capable  of  working  under  such  condi- 
tions as  those  just  laid  down,  and  not  apt  to  run 
counter  to  them.  And  it  is  only  so  far  as  the 
profession  of  the  architect  is  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  has  to  work  that  it  can 
fulfil  its  duty  to  the  public.  The  nature  of  that 
duty,  often  exceedingly  arduous,  and  never  un- 
important, may  have  been  to  a large  extent 
inferred  from  the  statements  already  made  ; but 
perhaps  a slight  sketch  of  the  ordinary  routine 
of  an  architect’s  usual  procedure  in  connexion 
with  a building  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  duty  of  an  architect  in  connexion 
with  a new  work  is  to  inform  himself  exactly  as 
to  what  is  wanted.  The  variety  of  the  objects 
for  which  buildings  are  required  makes  very 
large  demands  upon  the  intelligence,  the  adroit- 
ness, and  the  training  of  the  man  to  whose  lot 
it  falls  to  design  them.  An  architect  ha3  to  be 


I quick  at  seizing  the  essential  idea  or  ideas  upon 
whioh  his  building  depends  for  its  success  as  a 
contrivance ; and  he  must  be  sure  as  well  as 
quick.  This  kind  of  insight  is  only  acquired  by 
practice  and  training,  and  were  there  no  other 
reason  why  an  architect  must  be  a man  of  good 
special  cultivation  as  well  as  good  natural 
abilities,  this  part  of  his  work  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently difficult  to  require  an  aooomplished 
specialist. 

The  design,  in  its  earlier  stages,  rather  im- 
plies than  sets  forth  much  that  will  have  to  be 
foreseen  and  provided  ; but  from  the  first  its 
author  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  oapable 
of  being  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  whether 
of  arrangement,  construction,  artistio  design,  or 
cost ; and  as  he  advances,  he  has  to  grasp  all 
these  matters  and  hold  them,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
strong  grip  ; for  if  any  one  of  them  escape  him, 
his  work  is  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful. 

The  design  of  a building  is,  moreover,  not 
complete,  even  if  its  arrangements  are  such  as 
to  make  it  fit  for  its  intended  use,  unless  it  be 
thoroughly  sound,  stable,  and  well  considered 
as  a structure.  This  requirement — a very  wide 
one — calls  for  a knowledge  of  materials,  their 
strength  and  nature,  and  the  mode  of  putting 
them  together ; of  foundations,  and  the  modes 
of  making  them  seoure ; and  of  the  forces  which 
are  at  work  sapping  the  stability  of  structures, 
either  by  way  of  gradual  decay  or  of  a sudden 
and  violent  attack ; and  snoh  knowledge  the 
architect  requires  to  possess,  and  is  called  upon 
to  exercise,  in  a way  which  varies  more  or  less 
with  every  building.  It  should  be  remarked, 
too,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day 
not  infrequently  call  for  dose  economy  in 
the  use  of  materials  and  the  appropriation  of 
space,  so  that  the  limit  of  stability  is  often  un- 
avoidably approached.  Now,  too,  it  is  more 
often  than  formerly  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
mode  of  occupation  exceptionally  trying  to  the 
fabric.  Public  halls,  for  example,  with  their 
crowded  audiences,  are,  in  modern  towns,  as  a 
rule  placed  on  upper  stories,  so  that  the  safety 
of  some  thousands  of  people  depend  upon  the 
provision  of  ample  strength  in  the  construction 
of  their  floors.  Commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings,  again,  are  often  made  to  support  vast 
loads;  the  floors  of  others  are  crowded  with 
heavy  machinery  in  rapid  motion,  while  such 
constructions  are  commonly  built  with  an 
economy  that  verges  on  parsimony,  so  that  it  is 
essential  to  make  them  strong  and  secure  with- 
out rendering  them  costly.  This  is  not  always, 
if  ever,  an  easy  task. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  all  the  appli- 
ances and  contrivances  in  use  at  the  present  day, 
and  all  the  building  material  obtainable  in  every 
part  of  England  and  many  foreign  parts,  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  architect,  aud  that  every 
portion  of  the  country  is  open  to  him  as  his 
field.  It  is  consequently  necessary  for  him,  if 
he  is  to  be  equal  to  his  opportunities,  to  know 
something  of  the  materials,  the  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  the  local  bnildiog  customs  of  every 
part  of  this  country  ; and  this  alone  implies  that 
much  varied  information  has  been  got  together 
such  as  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  can  only  be 
acquired  by  diligent  personal  search.  The 
various  mechanical  and  scientific  appliances 
available  in  buildings  also  require  to  be  under- 
stood. The  architect  should  know  which  of 
them  will  suit  his  client’s  purposes,  and  should 
be  able  to  secure  that  those  which  are  selected 
for  employment  shall  be  efficiently  and  properly 
introduced.  This  involves  no  small  knowledge 
of  men  as  well  as  inventions ; for  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  know  what  contrivanc  *s  are  best, 
but  also  what  artificers  or  tradesmen  oan  be 
relied  upon  to  construct  or  fix  those  contrivances 
in  a workmanlike  manner,  and  with  a good 
prospect  of  their  answering  the  end  for  which 
they  are  to  be  employed. 

The  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  architect  in 
his  own  room  culminates  in  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  set  of  working  plans  and  of  a speci- 
fication descriptive  of  tho  materials  and  labour 
to  be  employed.  Tho  undertaking  then  enters 
on  another  stage.  The  architect  has  to  direot 
the  negotiations,  measurements,  &c.,  whioh  re- 
sult ultimately  in  an  arrangement  with  con- 
tractors or  tradesmen  who  shall  execute  the 
work,  and  he  then  personally  and  by  deputy 
supervises  the  carrying  of  it  out  to  completion. 
During  its  progress  he  has  to  certify  from  time 
to  time  that  such  payments  on  account  as  are 
agreed  upon  have  become  due;  and  at  its  close 
it  is  his  duty  to  settle  and  state  the  final 
accounts.  Now  it  is  of  all  things  neoessary  for 
the  successful  discharge  of  these  duties  that  the 
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architect  should  be  a man  of  business,  and  that 
he  should  be  strong  enongh  not  to  be  afraid  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  negotiate,  and 
over  whom  he  has  to  exercise  control.  How  far 
an  architectural  draughtsman  and  a superior 
operative  acting  together, — the  combination 
recommended  in  “ The  Profession,”  &c., — would 
be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  command  over 
an  energetic,  unscrupulous,  overbearing,  and 
wealthy  contractor  may  be  doubted  ; yet  if  a 
man  of  that  class  obtains  a building  contract,  it 
depends  almost  solely  upon  the  architect’s 
personal  influence,  straightforwardness,  and  in- 
dependence to  keep  him  in  his  place  and  to 
secure  the  due  execution  of  his  contract. 

Above  all  things,  the  direction  of  a building 
operation  requires  the  services  of  a man  of 
upright,  straightforward,  independent  integrity. 
The  writer  of  the  article  under  reply  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  insinuate  that  it  is  a common 
practioe  with  architects  to  receive  bribes,  which 
he  dignifies  by  the  name  of  “ sly  percentages,” 
from  the  tradesmen  whose  work  they  have  to 
superintend.  Either  he  is  not  in  a position  to 
know,  in  which  oase  it  is  unjustifiable  to  bring 
such  a charge,  or  he  is  in  such  a position,  in 
whioh  case  a far  more  severe  term  ought  to  be 
employed  to  characterise  what  he  must  be  well 
aware  is  a slander.  That  there  are  persons 
entirely  unfit  to  bear  the  name,  who  call  them- 
Belves  architects,  has  been  already  admitted, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  people 
take  all  that  they  can  get  by  fair  means  or  foul ; 
but  men  regularly  occupying  the  recognised 
position  of  architects  of  respectability  are  as 
honourable  as  the  members  of  any  other  pro- 
fession. To  be  trusted  and  trustworthy  is  the 
first  necessity  of  professional  life.  The  present 
writer  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add  that 
his  personal  experience  confirms  him  in  his 
belief  that  the  sly  percentages  spoken  of  in  the 
article  are  not  offered,*  as  well  as  not  accepted. 

To  judge  by  his  language,  the  author  of  “ The 
Profession  of  an  Arohiteot”  seems  to  attaoh 
something  like  criminality  to  the  very  mode  of 
payment  always  adopted.  The  custom  has  now 
become  universal  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  for  the  usual  services,  an  architect 
charges  his  employers  a lump  sum  equal  to  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  money  spent.  For 
the  public  this  is  a very  fair  mod&  of  making  a 
charge,  and  the  rate  is  moderate.  No  buildiug 
worth  attending  to  at  all  can  well  fail  to  reap 
advantage  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  shil- 
ling in  the  pound  from  the  skilled  design  and 
supervision  under  whioh  it  has  been  carried 
out.  To  the  arohiteot  the  payment  is,  on  an 
average  of  his  works,  moderately  remunerative. 
Occasionally  it  is  good  pay ; often,  especially  in 
small  intricate  buildings,  or  in  the  case  of 
buildings  in  remote  situations,  it  is  miserably 
inadequate;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
architects  would  be  gainers  were  this  custom 
abandoned,  and  the  habit  of  charging  for  the 
time  actually  expended  on  eaoh  work  substituted 
for  it.  The  advantage  of  payment  by  a lump 
sum  is  that,  being  known  beforehand,  there  is 
little  room  for  dissatisfaction  or  dispute ; and 
rough  though  the  method  of  assessing  the 
amount  undoubtedly  is,  there  is  in  it  substantial 
fairness.  For  an  arohiteot  to  reside  at  one 
work,  and  superintend  it  wholly,  as  the  writer 
suggests,  appears  to  be  in  no  wise  necessary, — at 
any  rate,  in  this  country, — now  that  railways  and 
good  roads  have  made  every  part  of  England 
easily  accessible ; nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  the 
result  would  answer  the  expectations  of  those 
who  tried  the  experiment.  Too  much  interfer- 
ence might  possibly  result  from  the  presence  of 
an  aotive- minded  man  bound  to  one  building 
every  day,  and  all  day  long ; and  nothing  so 
surely  mars  any  undertaking  as  vexatious  inter- 
ference, however  well-intentioned.  To  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  resident  arohiteot  ought  to  be 
an  operative,  I reply  that,  at  present,  so  much 
of  supervision  as  a working-man  can  give  is 
given,  and  in  a fairly  effectual  way  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  work,  but  not  certainly  to  the  design. 
The  superintendence  of  every  building  is  under 

* Twice,  and  only  twice,  in  a course  of  practice  extend- 

ing over  twenty-five  years,  and  bringing  me  into  contact 
with  tradesmen  of  every  sort  and  kind,  has  any  suoh  thiug 
as  a percentage  been  offered  or  even  suggested  to  mo  by  a 
tradesman.  Were  such  offers  customary,  I must  have  had 
my  share  of  them.  Baring  the  last  ten  or  twelve  vears 
I have  been  largely  eugaged  as  an  arbitrator  and  a witness 
in  cases  arising  out  of  building  disputes.  These  have 
been  varied  and  not  seldom  obstinate  and  angry,  and 
in  some  cases  it  would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  one 
party  or  the  other  to  disparage  the  architect ; bnt  I have 
never  yet,  in  any  case,  heard  proof  given,  or  even  a charge 
seriously  made,  that  an  architect  had  received  a bribe  from 
any  tradesman  or  contractor,  as  I must  have  done  were 
such  percentage  common. — T.  R.  S. 


the  care  of  a foreman  placed  by  the  contractor 
or  builder  in  charge  of  the  work.  He  is  an 
operative  who  has  been  marked  out  by  his 
superior  knowledge  or  intelligence,  and  who  can 
usually  understand  the  plans,  and  can  direct 
the  undertaking  so  far  as  materials,  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  and  the  putting  together  of  the 
work  are  concerned.  In  most  buildings  of  im- 
portance the  architect  is  also  represented  by  a 
permanent  “ clerk  of  works,”  who  is  generally 
a man  of  much  the  same  sort  as  the  builder’s 
foreman, — that  is  to  say,  an  intelligent  operative. 
The  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  one 
or  other  of  these  men, — or  both  together, — can 
generally  be  trusted  in  all  matters  that  relate 
to  materials  and  structure,  but  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  understand  the 
science  of  construction  or  the  art  of  architec- 
ture. The  meaning  of  a moulding,  a feature,  or 
an  ornament  of  any  sort,  seems  beyond  the 
grasp  even  of  the  operative  who  executes  it ; 
and  the  best  workman  rarely  proves  capable  of 
anything  beyond  a mechanical  adherence  to  a 
drawing.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  carvers 
in  stone  and  wood,  much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  classes  of  operatives  employed  in  building, 
— they  seem  rarely  to  possess  any  kind  of 
artistic  feeling  in  respect  of  the  work  they  do, 
and  never  to  be  so  informed  as  to  be  able  to  act 
as  resident  architects  in  the  manner  suggested 
in  the  article  under  reply.  The  most  unsatis- 
factory results,  from  an  art  point  of  view,  com- 
monly follow  the  efforts  of  any  artisan  who 
has  had  energy  enough  to  establish  himself  in  a 
small  way.  The  deplorable  little  structures, 
known  commonly  as  “ weekly  property,”*  seem 
to  be  the  limit  of  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the 
artisan,  turned  master  builder,  in  most  in- 
stances ; and  how  far  these  are  from  architec- 
ture let  those  say  who  are  most  familiar  with 
them. 

There  appears  no  sufficient  reason  why,  within 
fair  limits,  an  architect  who  is  able  and  skilful 
should  not  reap  the  reward  of  his  abilities  in  the 
increasing  number  of  his  clients,  just  as  a phy- 
sician, when  he  becomes  eminent,  finds  patients 
flock  to  his  consulting-room.  The  parallel  holds 
good  in  another  respect ; for  as  the  fee  of  the 
young  physician  is  not  less  than  that  of  an 
established  one,  so  architects  of  very  different 
professional  standing  regulate  their  charge  by 
the  same  percentage.  It  is  quite  true  that  when 
very  numerous  works  are  entrusted  to  the  same 
architect  much  of  the  preparation  of  the  draw- 
ings, and  not  a little  supervision  of  the  work, 
must  be  delegated,  just  as  the  carrying  out  of 
the  directions  of  the  physician  is  necessarily 
delegated  to  nurses  and  other  assistants. 

In  the  architect’s  office  the  plans  which  he 
originates  are  often,  to  a large  extent,  drawn 
out  by  assistants.  This  takes  place  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  their  principal,  with 
the  constant  addition  of  his  own  touches;  and 
the  work  so  done  is  virtually  much  the  same  as 
he  himself  would  do,  did  time  and  opportunity 
permit. 

The  amount  of  personal  work  in  the  way  of 
sketching  and  designing  actually  done  with 
their  own  hands  by  many  of  those  architects 
whose  practice  is  the  most  extensive,  is,  how- 
ever, enormous.  The  most  busy  architect  of 
the  present  day  is,  in  all  probability,  the  one 
who  has  charge  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  London.  Yet  it  is  his 
boast  that  all  the  working  and  detail  drawings 
of  this  enormous  pile  are  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  and,  in  addition,  he  is  pursuing  nearly 
the  same  course  with  all  his  other  work.  What- 
ever may  be  the  idea  entertained  by  the  writer 
of  “ The  Profession  of  an  Architect  ” as  to  the 
assistance  which  he  supposes  is  obtained  from 
clever  clerks,  he  may  rest  assured  that  the 
success  of  an  architect  of  the  present  day 
depends,  as  a matter  of  fact,  mainly  upon  his 
personal  skill  as  a draughtsman.  Four  abler 
architectural  draughtsmen  could  not  be  found 
in  all  England  than  the  four  gentlemen  who,  as 
Academicians  and  Associates,  represent  archi- 
tecture in  the  Royal  Academy, — a position  the 
highest  to  which  any  architect  can  aspire.  They 
are  Academicians  and  Associates,  however,  not 
because  of  the  excellence  of  their  drawings, 
but  of  their  buildings. 

That  which  is  most  unfavourable  to  modern 
architecture  is  not  the  perfection  of  the  methods 
placed  at  its  disposal,  but  the  absence  of  that 
universal  and  spontaneous  effort  which,  during 
not  less  than  four  centuries,  made  architecture 
the  foremost  expression  of  popular  energy, 

* Houses  of  which  the  rents  are  collected  weekly,  i.e., 
of  the  value  of  about  12s.  6d.  per  week  downwards. 


faith,  skill,  and  feeling.  Could  we  once  more 
gather  up  into  this  one  channel  all  the  force  of 
the  most  powerful  minds  in  Europe,  and  leave 
them  without  science,  and  almost  without 
literature,  bereft  of  steam,  without  the  print- 
ing-press, without  great  commercial  or  philan- 
thropic undertakings,  without  other  paintings 
or  sculptures  than  works  of  a decorative  cha- 
racter ; could  we,  in  short,  force  back  the  tide 
of  time  that  has  flowed  on  for  five  centuries, 
and  then  say  to  Europe,  “ Build  ; throw  the 
best  powers  of  your  best  men  into  this  channel,” 
— we  should  soon  find  that  human  activity, 
administrative,  structural,  and  artistic,  concen- 
trated into  architecture  alone,  would  infuse  a 
vitality  into  that  art  beyond  even  the  vigorous 
growth  which  we  have  witnessed  in  natural 
science  in  our  own  day.  But  it  is  not  the  part 
of  sensible  men  to  desire  the  impossible,  and 
there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that 
a return  to  what  it  is  presumed  may  have  been 
the  methods  in  which  the  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  managed  would  ever  (were  it 
practicable,  which  it  is  not)  bring  us  one  inch 
nearer  to  spontaneous  living  architecture,  unless 
we  could  make  the  whole  age  move  baok  also. 

The  idea  has  been  apparently  entertained  by 
the  author  of  “ The  Profession  of  an  Architect  ” 
that  architects  as  a rule  obtain  their  practice, 
or  the  bulk  of  it,  by  competitions ; and  this 
unknown,  or  at  least  unnamed,  critic  appears  in 
his  hostility  to  success  to  be  willing  to  spread 
this  delusion,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  some 
architects  who  have  succeeded  in  life  have  also 
succeeded  in  competitions.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
owing  to  the  prominence  given  to  public  com- 
petitions, and  to  the  fact  that  every  now  and 
then  designs  for  a really  important  building  are 
obtained  in  this  way,  the  subject  is  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture. But  the  truth  is  that  public  competi- 
tions are  resorted  to  for  only  a moderate  pro- 
portion even  of  public  works,  and  that  the 
designs  for  all  our  best  buildings,  such,  for 
example,  as  churches,  banks,  club-houses,  and 
private  dwellings,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  obtained 
in  this  way.  Men,  who  as  public  men,  will 
resort  to  public  competition  because  it  is 
customary,  or  because  it  affords  a ohanoe 
of  exercising  a little  nepotism  undetected, 
or  because  it  affords  a convenient  escape 
from  the  claims  ©f  rival  architects,  are  far 
too  shrewd  to  employ  so  imperfect  and  un- 
business-like a method  when  their  own  interests 
are  at  stake.  Still,  competitions  do  take  place, 
and  some  few  architects  are  frequently  com- 
petitors, and  many  occasionally  become  so.  But, 
we  repeat,  if  it  were  not  for  the  conspicuousness 
of  competitions,  they  would  not  be  much  taken 
note  of  as  influencing  architectural  practice. 
E ven  those  architects  who,  having  obtained  an  im- 
portant building  to  erect  through  a competition 
early  in  life,  have  had  an  opening  towards  suc- 
cess made  for  them  of  which  their  ability  and 
skill  has  enabled  them  to  make  use,  will  be 
found  to  have  really  only  gained  a very  small 
amount  of  their  life’s  work  in  competition ; in 
short,  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  the 
degrading  sketoh  of  an  architect’s  position  and 
mode  of  pi-ocedure'given  at  pp.  335,  336,  of  the 
article. 

A competition  has  this  great  defect,  that  it 
forces  the  architect  and  employer  asunder  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  ought  to  be  consulting 
together,  and  that  each  is  placed  at  a disad- 
vantage and  induced  to  do  his  worst  rather  than 
his  best.  The  employers  make  up  their  own 
mind  among  themselves  as  to  what  they  are 
going  to  do  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
ought  to  have  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  and 
responsible  adviser  to  tell  them  what  is  really 
within  their  reach;  they  then  surround  their 
proceedings  with  a thin  veil  of  mystery  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  makes  steps  that  are  in  them- 
selves perfectly  innocent  seem  as  though  they 
were  unfair,  and,  on  the  other,  offers  a ready 
cloak  for  any  species  of  unfairness  which  it 
may  be  really  desired  to  perpetrate.  Meantime 
the  architects,  left  to  prepare  their  designs 
without  proper  consultation  with  their  clients, 
are  well  aware  that  it  is  not  what  they  them- 
selves consider  best,  but  what  the  committee 
consider  best,  that  is  likely  to  win  the  day,  and 
are  accordingly  sorely  tempted  to  launch  out 
into  projects  far  beyond  the  means  really  dis- 
posable. These  evils  are  more  or  less  mitigated 
by  the  employment  of  a professional  adviser, 
and  by  some  other  departures  from  the  stereo- 
typed programmes  ; but  the  system  has  little  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  much  to  be  deprecated 
even  at  his  best ; and  if  it  were  at  all  as  com- 
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mon  aa  it  is  conspicuous,  might  prove  more 
seriously  prejudicial  to  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture than  it  ever  has  been  or  will  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  many  respects  competitions  do  good  to  the 
individuals  who  engage  in  them.  They  offer  an 
opportunity  to  many  a young  professional  man, 
little  if  at  all  occupied  as  yet,  of  preparing 
designsfor  real  buildings  to  occupy  actual  known 
sites,  and  to  be  built  for  definite  purposes  and 
under  definite  conditions.  This  is,  if  taken  in 
moderation,  not  a bad  training  for  actual  practice 
hereafter,  and  there  is  enough  of  stimulus  in  the 
excitement  and  in  the  ohance  of  possible  success, 
remote  though  that  chance  may  be,  to  induce  a 
young  man  to  do  his  best.  Again,  there  is  a 
freedom  from  the  restraint  of  responsibility, — 
a restraint  which  often  fetters  the  imagination  of 
an  architect  sorely, — that  sometimes  acts  like 
wine  to  the  genius  of  men  of  true  ability,  and 
induces  them  to  do  their  best.  Competitions 
thus  do  actually  from  time  to  time  become  the 
stepping-stones  across  which  an  unknown  and 
obscure  artist  of  real  power  makes  the  first  stage 
of  his  journey  in  life.  In  a few  rare  cases  they 
have  called  forth  the  best  powers  of  men  of 
admitted  talent  and  experience,  but  that  has 
generally  been  when,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
competition  for  the  Law  Courts,  the  invitation 
is  restricted  to  a few  well-known  names  and  the 
prize  is  a large  one. 


LARGE  SALES  OP  BUILDING  SITES  IN 
THE  SUBURBS. 

Several  sales  of  building  sites  on  estates 
laid  out  for  the  purpose  in  different  localities 
around  the  metropolis  have  taken  plaoe  during 
the  past  week  or  two,  there  being  in  almost 
every  instance  an  aotive  demand  amongst 
builders  and  others  for  the  various  sites  offered. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  28th  ult.,  Messrs. 
Protheroe  & Morris  submitted  for  sale,  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  Wimbledon,  eighty-eight 
plots  of  freehold  building  land,  forming  a por- 
tion of  the  Woodside  Estate  at  Wimbledon. 
The  several  plots  offered  have  frontages  of  from 
20  ft.  to  25  ft.,  with  a depth  ranging  from 
109  ft.  to  144  ft.  There  was  a good  attendance 
of  buyers,  and  most  of  the  plots  were  sold,  the 
prices  obtained  ranging  from  51.  to  61.  per  foot 
frontage.  A large  corner-plot,  having  a frontage 
to  Gap-road  of  123  ft.  in  length,  with  a depth  of 
90  ft.  at  one  end,  and  36  ft.  to  Alexandra-road, 
was  purchased  for  5001.,  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Tooting, 
being  the  buyer.  This  plot  had  been  reserved 
by  the  vendors  for  an  hotel. 

On  the  following  Thursday  evening  Messrs. 
Protheroe  & Morris  also  offered  for  sale  at  the 
Castle  Inn,  Tooting,  the  first  portion  of  an  estate 
now  converted  into  building  land,  but  which  has 
hitherto  been  known  as  the  Exotic  Nursery,  at 
Tooting,  situated  in  Garratt-lane,  near  the 
Balham  and  Tooting  railway  stations,  and  about 
seven  miles  from  the  City.  The  plots  offered 
were  thirty-four  in  number,  having  frontages  to 
Fountain-road  of  20  ft.  by  a depth  of  100  ft. 
Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season  there  was 
a good  attendance,  and  most  of  the  lots  were 
sold,  the  prices  obtained  averaging  about  31.  5s. 
per  foot  frontage. 

On  the  same  evening  Mr.  R.  J.  Collier  held  an 
extensive  sale  of  a similar  character  in  a large 
marquee,  specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  atthe 
Queen’s  Head  Hotel,  Green-lanes.  It  consisted 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  freehold  building  land, 
known  as  the  Haringay  New  Park  Estate, 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  London  to 
Southgate,  within  a short  distance  of  Finsbury 
Park  and  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  described 
as  advantageously  placed  within  easy  distance 
of  four  railway  stations.  The  number  of  plots 
offered  for  sale  consisted  of  145,  suited  to 
different  classes  of  purchasers.  They  varied  in 
dimensions  from  18  ft.  to  22  ft.  frontage,  and 
from  70  ft.  to  172  ft.  in  depth.  Several  of  the 
plots  are  appropriated  for  shop  purposes,  and 
others  for  villas  and  houses  of  a moderate  class. 
There  was  a very  large  attendance  at  the  sale, 
and  all  the  lots  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
801.  to  1401.  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  from  41.  to  61. 
per  foot  frontage.  The  total  proceeds  of  the 
sale  amounted  to  11,0601. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  Mr.  F.  M.  Whit- 
tingharn  offered  for  sale  at  the  Castle  Hotel, 
Woodford-green,  the  first  portion  of  the  Wood- 
ford-green estate.  The  property  fronts  Wood- 
ford-green, and  is  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Epping  Forest.  The  number  of  plots 
submitted  for  sale  was  61,  having  frontages 


of  20  ft.  each,  and  a depth  of  from  100  ft.  to  173  ft. 
All  the  plots  fronting  the  green  were  sold, 
realising  an  average  price  of  71.  per  foot  front- 
age, or  about  1,9001.  per  acre,  and  also  most 
of  those  fronting  Higham-road, — a new  road 
made  through  the  estate, — which  realised  51. 
per  foot  frontage,  or  1,6001.  per  acre,  the  total 
amount  of  the  sale  being  4,0591. 


DIRT,  DISEASE,  AND  CRIME. 

The  Recorder  of  Dublin,  in  charging  the 
grand  jury  at  the  opening  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions on  the  1st  inst.,  referred  to  the  intimate 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  presence  of 
unsanitary  conditions  and  the  existence  of  a 
heavy  criminal  calendar  and  a high  death-rate. 
Having  quoted  particulars  of  the  overcrowding 
of  the  city  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission which  sat  last  year,  he  said  : — 

“ We  are  responsible  if  we  do  not,— every  one  of  us 
publicly  or  privately  connected  with  this  city,— labour  to 
change  it.  I say  deliberately  that  this  state  of  things, — 
30,000  people  living  in  the  chief  city  in  houses  which  have 
been  condemned  as  uninhabitable, — a crime-rate  and  a 
death-rate  so  extravagantly  excessive, — are  subjects  as 
deserving,  far  more  deserving,  imperial  consideration  than 
some  of  the  burning  questions,  the  alleged  grievances, 
which  are  now  sh*king  society  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  There  are  at  least  four  things  which 
must  be  done.  I cannot  detain  you  by  stating  my  reasons 
here.  There  must  be  a revaluation  of  the  city.  The  in- 
cidence of  taxation  at  present  is  unjust ; some  property  is 
overtaxed ; a considerable  portion  has  escaped  taxation, 
and  more  still  is  taxed  below  its  proper  value.  Secondly, 
there  must  be  the  co-operation  of  the  central  Government, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  advancing  the  necessary  loans,  on 
exceptionally  favourable  terms  us  to  the  length  of  time  for 
repayment,  for  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  charge  to 
the  existing  generation  only  the  defaults  of  generations 
past.  In  the  third  place,  there  most  bo  oo-operation  of  the 
wealthy  suburban  townships,  for  the  labouring  poor  of  the 
city  are  the  labouring  poor  not  only  of  the  city  within  the 
bounds,  but  the  whole  metropolitan  district.  In  the  fourth 
place,  there  must  be  the  co-operation  of  private  enterprise, 
as  in  Glasgow,  where  a somewhat  similar  state  of  things 
has  been  successfully  coped  with,  and  where  the  popula- 
tion displaced  by  the  improvements  were  provided  for  by 
private  enterprise,  and  that  without  loss.  We  cannot  hope 
that  all  this  would  happen  here.  Wo  have  an  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Company,  who  have  done  much;  but  their 
operations  must  be  necessarily  limited,  having  rogard  to 
the  work  to  be  done.  It  may  be  a little  wide  of  the  mark 
to  suggest  here  th»  co-operation  of  private  charity ; but 
all  have  heard  of  the  great  work  iu  London  for  i he  homes 
of  the  poor  effected  through  the  benedcence  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body, and  it  is  at  least  possible  that,  were  the  necessity 
widely  known,  some  one  would  be  led  to  act  in  the  same 
direction  here.  At  least,  it  is  unjust  and  unreasonable 
for  people  simply  to  say,  ‘ the  question  is  one  for  the 
corporation,  with  which  wo  have  nothing  to  do.’  No 
doubt  the  corporation,  as  the  responsible  authority,  have 
the  chief  burden  upon  them,  and  they  are  already  engaged, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  earning  out 
several  of  the  suggestions  in  this  report ; but  the  Lord 
Mayor  himself  has  stated  that  this  evil  of  the  tenement 
dwellings, — which  is  the  evil  of  evils, — is  one  too  gigantic 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Council  in  the  preseut  state  of  their 
finances,  and  those  who  ask  the  Corporation  to  do  their 
duty  must  be  prepared  for  the  self-sacrifico  of  bearing  a 
portion  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Corporation  in 
seeking  the  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  discharged.” 


AN  ANCIENT  BARROW  IN  WALES. 

In  connexion  with  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Swansea,  an  excursion 
was  made  to  an  ancient  barrow,  discovered  on 
Mr.  HuBsey  Vivian’s  property  at  Park  la  Breos, 
in  Gower.  It  was  discovered,  says  Mr.  Vivian, 
in  1869,  under  the  following  circumstances : — 
Up  to  that  period  no  road  existed  in  the  valley. 
Finding  that  its  beautiful  grassy  sward  was  much 
destroyed  by  the  haulage  of  timber,  I deter- 
mined to  make  a road,  and  entered  into  a con- 
tract for  its  construction.  Towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley  there  was  a heap  of  stones 
grown  over  with  brambles  and  shrubs,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a few  ash  trees.  The  contractor, 
finding  that  stones  would  cost  him  less  from  this 
heap  than  from  the  quarry,  commenced  its  re- 
moval, and  on  doing  so  soon  came  on  human 
bones.  I was  at  once  advised  of  the  discovery, 
and  on  examining  the  place  was  convinced  that 
it  was  a cairn.  Soon  afterwards,  in  August, 
1869,  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society  met  at 
Bridgend.  I invited  its  members  to  come  on  to 
Swansea  and  assist  at  the  opening  of  the  cairn. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  also  kindly  responded  to  my 
invitation.  The  cairn  presented  the  appearanoe 
of  a largo  heap  of  stones  60  ft.  long  and  56  ft. 
broad,  with  the  top  of  one  large  stone  pro- 
truding from  the  centre.  The  small  stones  were 
removed,  when  a carefally-construoted  cham- 
bered tumulus  wa3  revealed,  consisting  of  four 
lateral  compartments  leading  off  from  a central 
passage,  two  at  eaoh  side  near  the  end,  with  a 
space  between.  The  bearing  of  the  central 
passage  is  nearly  north  and  south ; it  is  18  ft. 
long  by  3 ft.  wide.  It  contained  the  bones  of 
ten  persons.  The  north-eastern  chamber  is  6 ft. 
long  by  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  contained  the 


remains  of  six  persons  ; the  north-western 
chamber  is  5 ft.  loug  and  of  irregular  form,  4 ft. 
broad  at  the  end  and  8 ft.  at  the  entrance.  It 
contained  the  remains  of  two  persons.  The 
south-west  chamber  is  5 ft.  long  and  4 ft.  wide, 
and  contained  the  bones  of  four  persons.  The 
south-east  chamber  is  5 ft.  6 in.  long  and  3 ft. 
6 in.  wide,  containing  two  sets  of  bones.  The 
central  passage  is  approached  by  a bell-mouth 
entrance,  and  roughly  walled  on  eaoh  side,  16  ft. 
in  length.  The  upright  stones  forming  the  cen- 
tral passage  and  lateral  chambers  vary  from  3 ft. 
to  6 ft.  in  height  above  ground,  and  are  irregular, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  covering- 
stones  were  used.  None  such  appeared  in 
opening  the  cairn.  The  bones  were  submitted 
to  Dr.  D.  Morton  Douglas  for  examination,  and 
such  portions  as  appeared  to  be  of  scientific 
value  were  retained,  and  the  remainder  were 
placed  in  terra-cotta  vessels  and  re-interred  each 
in  its  separate  compartment.  Such  bones  as 
are  of  interest  I have  now  presented  to  the 
Oxford  Museum  through  Professor  Rolleston. 
No  flint  implements  were  found  in  the  tumulus, 
but  some  fragments  of  rough,  unbaked  pottery 
wore  discovered. 


BORING  WITH  SMALL  TUBES. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  water,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  the  ground  being  entirely  a deposit  of  fine 
sea-sand,  of  a blowing  nature. 

Mr.  Huger,  the  agent  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  at  Antwerp,  has  been  trying 
to  ascertain  how  deep  the  bed  of  sand  extended, 
and  has  made  his  first  attempt  on  a very  small 
scale,  employing  an  “ Abyssinian  ” tube  well, 
only  14  in.  diameter,  driven  by  a “ monkey  ” 
weighing  75  lb.  With  this  little  tube  he  has 
been  able  to  reach  to  no  less  a depth  than 
152  ft.,  testing  the  soil  at  short  intervals  the 
whole  way  down,  and  demonstrating  that 
nothing  but  sand  extends  to  this  depth. 

It  is  now  very  probable  the  attempt  will  be 
followed  upon  a large  scale. 


PRESTON. 

Health  of  the  Toxon. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Town  Council,  on  the  presentation  of  a report 
from  the  Sanitary  Committee,  containing  the  re- 
commendation that  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
ownerof  two  houses  requiring  that  they  should  be 
closed  a3  unfit  for  human  habitation,  a discussion 
took  place,  in  the  course  of  whioh  statements  were 
made  as  to  the  health  of  the  town  which  call 
for  immediate  attention.  Alderman  Satterth- 
waite,  for  example,  said, — Respecting  the  mor- 
tality, they  would  see  that  for  the  past  month 
it  had  been  37  per  1,000,  and  for  the  month 
preceding  it  was  32  per  1,000.  If  they 
would  look  at  the  ages  of  the  persons  who  died 
they  would  find  that  the  mortality  had  been 
principally  among  those  under  two  years  of  age. 
From  two  years  and  upwards  the  death-rate  had 
not  exceeded  the  average.  For  this  month  205 
out  of  316  had  been  under  two  years  of  age. 
The  rate  under  two  years  of  age  was  65  per 
1,000  for  this  month,  and  60  per  1,000  for  the 
last.  During  the  past  five  weeks  there  had  been 
145  deaths  from  infantile  diarrhoea  among  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age.  That  was  a 
serious  matter,  and  it  was  rather  humiliating 
that  the  exertions  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
had  not  had  a better  result.  The  report  was 
ultimately  adopted — so  should  fresh  measures  be. 

Floor  of  the  Town-hall. — The  council  were 
afterwards  occupied  for  a long  time  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a proposition  to  take  up  the  particu- 
larly firm  and  solid  flooring  of  the  hall  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  its  architect,  the 
late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  substitute,  at  a consider- 
able expense,  a yielding  or  “bending”  floor  more 
pleasant  to  dance  on.  Alderman  Hibbert,  in 
opposing  the  proposition,  wisely  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  council  would  inquire,  before  pass- 
ing any  motion,  whether  the  town-halls  at 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Hull,  Bolton, 
Rochdale,  Halifax,  Blackburn,  and  Chorley,  had 
floors  constructed  upon  a “bending”  principle.  If 
they  could  find  such,  and  could  procure  testimony 
that  such  floors  answer  in  general  respects,  his 
opposition  would  fall  to  the  ground.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  as  an  amendment,— -“That  the 
question  of  altering  the  construction  of  the 
Guildhall  floor  be  referred  back  to  the  committee, 
with  an  instruction  to  inquire  and  report  to  the 
oounoil  whether  there  exist  any  public- hall  floors 
of  similar  construction  to  that  now  proposed.” 
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We  learn  that  the  existing  floor  is  constructed 
as  follows  II  in.  by  3 in.  single  joists,  11  in. 
apart,  with  bearings  of  13  ft.,  and  resting  co- 
extensively  upon  the  side  walls  and  upon  inter- 
mediate sleeper  walls,  which  last  are  carried 
upon  the  granite  pillars  and  stone  vaulting  of 
the  room  below.  These  joists  it  is  proposed  to 
take  up  and  replace  to  a dancing  area  extent  of 
65  ft.  by  39  ft.,  with  three  beams,  9 in.  deep  and 
1 ft.  1 in.  wide,  resting  upon  the  walls  at  each 
end,  having  a bearing  of  39  ft.,  and  trussed  with 
iron  rods ; and  each  beam  having  under  it  at 
two  intermediate  points  of  the  bearing  metal 
springs  or  discs,  which  themselves  rest  upon  the 
sleeper  walls.  Upon  this  yielding  basis  are  to  be 
binding  joists,  and  bridging  joists,  covered  by 
the  present  boarding,  taken  up  and  replaced. 
The  number  of  times  the  hall  has  been  used 
for  balls  or  dancing  assemblies  since  its  erection 
in  1866  has  averaged,  we  understand,  about  four 
or  five  a year, — the  majority  private  and  not 
public  balls.  If  the  council  are  wise  they  will 
let  well  alone. 


PROFESSIONAL  REFEREES  IN 
COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — “One  who  Signed  it,” — that  is,  the 
memorial  to  the  Institute  with  reference  to  Archi- 
tectural Competitions, — does  not  treat  us  quite 
fairly.  He  brings  forward  an  instance  in  whioh 
the  views  of  the  memorialists  were  carried  out, 
expresses  a very  pretty  admiration  of  the  suc- 
cessful result,  and  then  proceeds  to  Btate  that 
he  thinks  the  memorial  will  do  no  good,  although 
he  signed  it.  We  are  not  all  of  us  quite  so  hope- 
less. Some  of  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the 
Builder  with  us,  consider  the  memorial  one  of 
the  best  things  done  for  some  time;  and  are 
willing  to  believe  that  the  Institute  will  not 
allow  the  good  resolutions  to  be  wasted,  but  will 
help  every  respectable  practitioner  to  bo  a party 
to  a self-denying  ordinance  with  a view  to  the 
general  good  No  reisonable  person  expects 
that  professional  referees  will  always  be  per- 
fectly wise,  or  always  able  so  to  deal  with  condi- 
tions conflicting  with  reason  and  with  each 
other  that  no  competitor  will  feel  able  to 
grumble  if  he  tries.  In  the  law  courts  and 
in  arbitrations  there  are  false  judgments  and 
glorious  uncertainties,  but  submission  to  the 
decisions  of  unskilled  persons  has  yet  to  find  an 
advocate.  When  it  becomes  the  custom  to  em- 
ploy the  eminent  architect  who  is  to  act  as 
referee  to  draw  up  the  conditions,  as  the  memo- 
rialists wish  that  he  should,  failure  of  justice 
will,  one  hopes,  be  the  rare  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule,  as  has  happened  so  commonly 
during  the  timo  of  haphazard  decisions. 

If  “ One  who  Signed  it”  has  some  reasons 
(beyond  a general  belief  in  the  awkwardness  of 
human  creatures  and  a despair  of  things  in 
general)  for  thinking  as  he  says  he  does,  he  will 
be  doing  good  service  by  making  them  known 
to  the  signers  of  the  memorial  and  to  the  world, 
in  the  opinion  of 

Another  who  Signed  it. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WORKMAN. 

Sir,— There  is  no  one  who  reads  the  Builder, — 
and  who  does  not  ? — who  will  not  read  “ E.  G.’s  ” 
sensible  letter  on  the  above  subject  with  interest. 
He  laments,  as  others  do,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
good  general  workmen,  and  yet,  if  I understand 
him  rightly,  he  favours  specialism,  and  speoial 
schools.  Does  he  not  Bee  that  this  specialisation 
is  one  reason  why  you  cannot  get  the  good,  old- 
fashioned,  all-round,  general  workman  ? “ That 

is  not  my  business,”  or  “ That  is  not  my  work,” 
is  the  answer  you  get  from  a workman  from 
whom  you  expect  to  get  general  utility.  But  I 
fear,  Bir,  there  is  something  lying  yet  much 
deeper  than  this,  and  “rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark.”  “E.  G.”  almost  hits  it  when  he 
speaks  of  the  want  of  emulation ; but  what 
causes  this  want  of  emulation  in  a nation  ? It 
is  when  sic  v os  non  vobis  is  written  on  the 
wall,  and  men  come  to  believe  that  if  they  pro- 
ject any  improvement  for  a master,  for  a com- 
pany,  for  the  State,  the  credit  and  the  reward 
will  be  wrested  from  them  either  by  unscru- 
pulous capital  or  unscrupulous  power.  Invent 
any  educational  machinery  you  may,  it  will  not 
cure  this  disease ; the  apathy  of  the  slave  sets 
in,  and  men  will  just  satisfy  the  task-master 
and  no  more.  When  a nation  has  come  to  this 
pass  of  a widespread  want  of  emulation,  you 
may  multiply  technical  institutions  as  you  will 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  effecting  a cure 


the  nation  that  ceases  to  have  the  spirit  of 
emulation  is  a nation  on  the  road  to  ruin.  There 
are,  however,  more  causes  than  this  highway 
robbery  of  men’s  suggestions,  ideas,  projects, 
&c.,  one  of  which  may  be  the  hard  and  fast  rule 
that  men  shall  not  make  a profit  of  their  superior 
ability  ; but  this,  too,  when  analysed,  is  simply 
depriving  the  individual  of  his  advantage,  and 
of  the  value  of  his  property.  The  only  remedy 
for  the  evil  would  be  the  prompt  restoration  of 
honest  freedom,  a fair  field  and  no  favour.  Then 
we  should  again  have  emulation ; men  would 
work  with  a will ; the  State  would  be  revivified, 
and  we  should  never  again  have  to  lament  the 
want  of  a man  for  any  good  work  : we  should 
find  for  all  departments  the  good  general  work- 
man. W.  Cave  Thomas. 


SUBURBAN  BUILDING  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACTS. 

Permit  me  to  enter  a protest  against  a mode 
of  building  to  some  extent  prevalent  in  the 
suburban  districts, — in  my  view  of  the  matter  a 
reprehensible  and  vicious  mode  of  construction, — 
one,  however,  not  provided  against  by  the  Build- 
ing Aot,  1855,  viz.,  the  banking  up  of  founda- 
tions, on  the  natural  level  of  the  soil,  by  concrete 
enclosed  by  planking.  If  reference  is  made  to 
the  Act  of  1844  we  find  the  following  as  regards 
foundations,  “ Depth  below  Ground,”  in  reference 
to  the  depth  below  the  lowest  ground  or  area 
adjoining: — “The  top  of  the  footing  of  every 
party  fence  wall,  and  of  every  external  and 
party  wall,  to  be  at  the  least  3 in.  below  such 
surface.”  It  appears  to  me  trenches  cut  for  walls 
are  an  essential  element  in  their  stability,  and 
I suggest  that,  to  provide  proper  foundations,  the 
top  course  should  not  be  less  than  12  in.  below 
the  natural  surface  or  level  of  such  ground. 

The  present  Act,  1855,  simply  enacts  that 
“the  foundations  shall  rest  on  the  solid  ground 
or  upon  concrete,  or  upon  other  solid  sub- 
structure.” 

Why  the  salutary  provision  as  regards  founda- 
tions provided  by  the  Act  of  1844  should  have 
been  expunged,  and  the  present  regulation  made, 
is  a “r.s  difUcilis  ad  explicandum." 

Another  defect  in  building,  and  one  attended 
with  danger,  is  the  late  period  at  whioh  the 
drains  are  put  in,  often  when  buildings  are 
approaching  completion.  Before  the  walls  of 
any  building  are  more  than  3 ft.  above  the 
ground,  it  should  be  compulsory  that  the  drains 
should  be  completed. 

As  regards  bad  building,  on  which  so  muoh 
has  been  written,  I cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  no  real  improvement  in 
these  matters  will  be  effected  until  the  legal 
position  of  the  freeholder  or  ground  landlord  is 
recognised,  and  he  is  made  jointly  responsible 
with  the  builder  for  what  is  put  on  the  ground 
through  his  agency;  the  legal  maxim,  qui  facit 
per  alium  facit  per  se,  should  be  insisted  on. 

Unscrupulous,  careless,  or  ignorant  landlords 
will  always  find  unscrupulous  agents  to  cover 
their  ground  at  a minimum  of  cost.  Let  the 
sins  of  these  nefarious  proceedings  be  shared  in 
their  due  proportions  by  either  delinquent; 
but  for  the  future  the  public  havo  only  them- 
selves to  thank  if  they  allow  the  real  culprit  to 
esoape.  R.  L.  Sibley. 


THE  GROUPS  FOR  BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. 

Sir, — Mr.  Edmeston’s  letter  is  timely,  and 
may  be  of  service  to  sculptors.  That  is,  sup- 
posing the  character  of  the  works  required  and 
the  prizes  offered  warrant  the  competition  of 
men  of  talent.  It  cannot,  however,  be  disguised 
that  there  is  a growing  disbelief  in  the  honest 
administration  of  competitions  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed. There  is  a oonviction  that  it  is  often 
determined  who  is  to  have  the  commission 
before  the  terms  of  a competition  are  adver- 
tised. If  not  so  flagrant  a breach  of  faith  as 
this,  the  first  appearance  of  the  notice  is  a 
signal  for  the  several  members  of  a committee 
to  commence  tactical  proceedings  in  favour  each 
of  his  own  pi'ot6g4.  Tho  worst  work  sometimes 
triumphs.  Now,  if  competitions  are  really  of  any 
advantage  to  art,  they  can  only  be  so  if  carried 
through  with  rigorous  fairness.  The  only  chance 
that  I see  for  this  would  be  the  appointment  of 
a professional  committee  of  selection,  a com- 
mittee of  artists.  Painters  and  sculptors  should 
insist  upon  this,  or  refuse  to  compete. 

Observer. 


KITCHING’S  MEMORIAL  READING- 
ROOMS,  MILNTHORPE. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  building  was 
laid  ou  the  3rd  ult.  by  Mr.  Thompson  Bindloss, 
of  Castle  Green,  near  Kendall.  The  building 
will  be  erected  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr. 
John  Kitching,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Milnthorpe,  brother 
to  Mrs.  Bindloss.  It  will  be  built  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mrs.  Bindloss,  and  will  cost  over 
2,0001.,  and  will  be  supported,  when  completed, 
by  that  lady. 

On  the  ground-floor  there  will  be  a coffee- 
room,  21  ft.  by  15  ft. ; reading-room,  16  ft.  by 
15  ft. ; with  spacious  entrance-hall,  &c.  On  the 
first  floor  will  be  a lecture  or  concert  room, 
37  ft.  by  21  ft.,  approached  by  a pitch-pine 
staircase.  On  this  same  floor  will  be  a library, 
also  retiring-rooms,  &c. ; above  will  be  rooms  for 
chess,  bagatelle,  and  other  amusements.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Eli  Cox,  Kendal. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Altrincham. — Ou  the  1st  inst.  temporary  pro- 
mises for  a Conservative  club  were  opened  at 
Altrincham.  A site  for  a permanent  building 
has  been  given  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
WarriDgton.  The  cost  of  the  premises  which 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  will  be  about  3,000 1. 

Derby.  — The  Derby  Tramways  Company 
have  now  completed  the  Osmaston  - road  and 
Friar  - gate  lines,  which  have  a total  length 
of  about  two  miles  and  a half.  The  lines 
have  been  laid  by  Messrs.  Mousley  & Co.,  con- 
tractors, under  the  direction  of  the  company’s 
engineer,  Mr.  Joseph  Kincaid,  of  Great  George- 
Btreet,  Westminster,  and  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  x’esident  engi- 
neer (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kincaid),  Mr.  Coult- 
hurst,  borough  surveyor  (on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration), and  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  engineer  (on 
behalf  of  the  contractors). 

Hull. — At  a meeting  of  the  Parks  Committee 
of  the  Hull  Corporation,  held  on  the  1st  inst., 
an  informal  discussion  took  place  with  reference 
to  the  desirability  of  obtaining  additional  parks 
for  Hull.  The  chairman  said  the  only  property 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  that  might  be 
utilised  as  a park  was  the  Walton-street  Bite. 
Some  time  ago  they  had  the  offer  of  the  old 
Botanic  Gardens,  but  it  was  thought  that  the 
position  was  not  suitable,  and  the  cost  of  the 
property  would  be  very  great.  Mr.  Downs  sug- 
gested that  the  Asylum  land  might  be  very  well 
laid  out  for  a park,  and  it  might  be  made  to  pay 
for  itself  by  the  building  of  villa  residences 
around  the  property.  No  action  was  taken. 

Lincoln. — On  the  1st  inst.  the  new  Bishop’s 
“ Hostel”  at  Lit  coin, — formerly  the  old  County 
Hospital, — was  opened  by  the  lord  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  building  was  purchased  of 
the  hospital  authorities  for  3,8001.,  and  the 
alterations  have  cost  about  3,0001.  The  old 
board-room  and  dispensary  have  been  converted 
into  a chapel,  and  the  large  waiting-room  iuto 
a library  and  reading-room.  The  males’  ward, 
on  the  ground-floor,  has  been  made  the  dining- 
hall,  the  upper  end  being  used  as  a sitting-room 
for  the  students,  and  what  was  the  operation- 
room  is  now  the  servants’  ball,  while  the  kitchen, 
Bculleries,  &c.,  remain  in  almost  the  same  posi- 
tions as  before.  There  are,  on  the  first  floor,  a 
bedroom  and  sitting-room  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  Prebendaries  residing  out  of  the  city 
who  have  preaching  turns  at  the  Cathedral. 
The  extreme  west  wing  of  the  building  has 
been  arranged  as  a private  residence  for  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Canon  Crowfoot.  The  whole 
of  the  floors  have  been  taken  out  and  renewed, 
likewise  the  greater  part  of  the  ceilings,  and 
the  walls  have  been  colour-washed  and  painted. 
The  alterations  have  been  carried  out  from  plans 
by  Messrs.  Goddard  & Son,  architects ; the  con- 
tract was  taken  by  Messrs.  Martin  & Sims. 

Manchester.  — The  Manchester  meeting  of 
Friends  have  authorised  the  committee  of  the 
Friends’  Hall  of  Residence  to  expend  a sum  of 
12,0001., — 8,0001.  of  which  the  meeting  itself 
provides, — in  the  erection  of  a permanent  and 
specially-designed  hall  of  residence  in  p'ace  of 
the  temporary  premises  in  Greenheys.  The 
institution  was  founded  in  October,  1876,  and 
was  mainly  due  to  the  presence  in  lodgings  in 
Manchester  of  the  sons  of  Friends  who  had 
come  from  distant  parts  to  study  at  Owens 
College. One  of  the  most  important  im- 

provements which  the  corporation  have  re- 
cently effected  is  than  which  has  just  been 
completed  at  the  foot  of  the  approach  to 
London-road  railway  station.  The  entrance  to 
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the  station  from  Piccadilly  was  formerly  greatly 
obstructed  by  a block  of  buildings  which  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  that  thoroughfare.  This 
has  been  removed,  and  the  road  considerably 
widened  by  the  construction  of  a new  bridge. 
| The  improvement  has  been  carried  to  Dale- 
street,  where  the  old  bridge  has  been  removed 
and  replaced  by  one  of  a much  more  substantial 
character,  the  contract  having  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  Manchester 
Together,  the  improvements  will  cost  about 
25,0001.  The  extension  of  Tib-street  from 
Market-street  to  Church-street,  a work  which 
must  (says  the  Manchester  Courier ) necessarily 
be  protracted  in  consequence  of  the  terms  thac 
have  to  be  arranged  with  the  owners  of  the 
property, — is  being  carried  a step  further  by  the 
demolition  of  a portion  of  the  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  Hylands  & Co.  (limited).  When  the  im- 
provement is  completed  the  street  will  have  a 
uniform  width,  and  the  Oldham-street  traffic  will 
be  much  relieved. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — A meeting  has  been  held 
here  to  consider  proposals  for  the  formation  of 
a technical  college.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  R.  Cail) 
presided.  Dr.  Rutherford  read  a report,  giving 
information  respecting  the  means  adopted  for 
the  advancement  of  technical  education  by  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  said 
that  in  connexion  with  the  School  of  Science  and 
Art,  students  were  found  for  classes  in  blowpipe 
analysis,  carriage  building,  tanning  leather,  and 
telegraphy,  but  no  student  offered  himself  for 
examination  in  carriage  building.  The  results 
of  the  examination  were  exceedingly  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  the  students  from  the  Scienoe  and 
Art  School,  seven  national  prizes  being  awarded 
to  them,  thus  giving  it  the  first  place  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Committee,  wishing  to  do  their 
part,  appealed  to  the  public  of  the  Northern 
counties  to  extend  the  area  of  its  teaching,  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  of  its  diverse  and  important 
industries,  to  keep  the  instruction  up  to  the 
hour,  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
This  could  only  be  efficiently  done  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a technical  college.  It  was  re- 
solved, “That  the  Committee  of  the  Science  and 
Art  School  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  the 
Committee  (with  power  to  add  to  their  number) 
to  carry  out  the  scheme.” 

Ramsgate. — In  compliance  with  a request  of 
the  Ramsgate  smack-owners,  the  Local  Board 
have  decided  to  erect  a building  for  the  purpose 
of  a fish-market.  Plans  are  now  being  prepared 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  approval.  It  is  expected  the  building  will 
cost  between  6001.  aud  7001.  It  is  to  be  erected 
near  the  clock-house,  and  will  be  100  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  wide. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  GAS  MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tiie  above  Association  having  selected  Sunder- 
land as  the  locale  of  its  seventh  half-yearly 
meeting,  the  gathering  took  place  on  Saturday 
last  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Sunderland  Gas 
Company,  Fawcett-street.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox,  of 
Sunderland,  president  of  the  Association,  pre- 
sided, and  representatives  attended  from  most 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  North  of  England 
and  in  Scotland.  The  President,  in  the  course 
of  his  opening  address,  mentioned  the  opening 
of  the  new  gasworks  for  the  Bishop  Auckland 
District  Gas  Company,  the  new  retort-house  and 
other  considerable  extensions  at  the  Hendon 
station  of  the  Sunderland  Gas  Company;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  the  commencement  of 
operations  at  the  Jarrow  station  of  the  South 
Shields  Gas  Company,  where  might  be  seen  in 
full  operation  the  improvements  in  machinery 
and  apparatus  for  charging  and  drawing  retorts, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Warner.  He  said 
that,  thanks  to  the  scientific  labours  of  Sugg, 
Bray,  and  others,  improved  methods  of  street 
illumination  were  being  extensively  adopted  in 
crowded  thoroughfares  in  many  large  towns, 
and  no  doubt  the  success  which  had  already 
been  attained  would  cause  a rapid  development 
of  the  system. 

Several  papers  were  read,  and  the  works  of 
the  Sunderland  Gas  Company  at  Hendon  were 
inspected. 


The  Dublin  Town  Council  on  Monday  last 
resolved  to  invite  the  Social  Science  Association 
to  hold  their  Congress  in  Dublin  in  1881,  “ as 
they  dealt  with  a great  many  subjects  most  in- 
teresting to  the  Corporation  in  regard  tp  muni- 
cipal law  and  sanitary  science.” 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

Birmingham  School  of  Landscape  Art. — The 
annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  present 
and  past  members  of  the  Birmingham  School  of 
Landscape  Art  was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  in 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Rooms, 
Needless-alley. 

Leelc. — An  art  exhibition,  got  np  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Leek  Mechanics’  Institute  Art 
Classes,  was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  at  the 
Union  Buildings,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Norton.  The  collection  of  oil  paintings  includes 
many  famous  pictures.  Foremost  amongst  these 
are  Mrs.  E.  Butler's  “ Balaclava”  and  “ Quatre 
Bras.”  There  are  also  exhibited  ninety-two 
water-colour  drawings  from  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  illustrative  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  art  in  England  from  1710. 

Edinburgh. — A collection  of  paintings,  &c., 
illustrative  of  Scottish  art,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  last,  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
Galleries.  The  exhibition,  which  will  remain 
open  six  or  eight  weeks,  has  been  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  visit  to  Edinburgh  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  It 
includes  nearly  600  separate  works,  the  larger 
number  being  those  of  Hying  or  recently 
deceased  artists. 

Hertfordshire. — On  Wednesday  last,  at  the 
Shire-hall,  Hertford,  Lord  Lytton  opened  the 
Herts  County  Fine  Arts  Exhibition.  The 
loan  collection  includes  many  articles  of  great 
beauty  and  antiquity,  some  of  which  were  col- 
lected in  India  by  Lord  Lytton.  There  are 
wator-oolour  drawings  by  eminent  masters, 
ancient  needlework,  bronzes,  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  work  in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  stone, 
and  wood,  and  ancient  tapestry,  &c.,  exhibited 
by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  from  Hatfield 
House ; Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge  House  ; Earl 
Cowper,  Panshanger;  and  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. Mr.  John  Evans  and  Mr.  Robert  Hanbury 
also  contribute  to  the  collection.  In  the  art 
department  upwards  of  200  drawings  are  ex- 
hibited for  competition. 

Stray  Portraits. — A suggestion  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  portraits  of  unkuown  origin  has  been 
submitted  to  the  South  Kensington  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  the  department  has 
promised  to  give  due  consideration  to  what  it 
terms  a “ useful  suggestion.”  The  number  of 
such  works  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom  is 
enormous,  and  it  is  thought  that  bringing  them 
under  public  notice  would  lead  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  many  historical  celebrities. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a Bridge  in  Lancashire. — On  the 
evening  of  the  1st  inst.  a bridge  which  spanned 
the  East  Lancashire  Railway  at  Fernhill,  Bury, 
gave  way,  and  a large  portion  of  it  fell  on  and 
blocked  up  the  lines  for  about  two  hours.  The 
bridge  connected  the  foundry  of  Mr.  Alderman 
James  Park,  engineer  and  paper-machine  maker, 
with  Fernhill,  Bury,  and  was  a wooden  structure 
of  a fragile  nature,  which  had  existed  many 
years,  but  for  some  time  past  had  been  noticed 
to  be  in  a state  of  decay,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  it  was  undergoing  repair.  At  noon  on 
the  day  of  the  accident  a rag  engine,  weighing 
about  five  tons,  was  taken  over  the  bridge  with- 
out acoident,  and  at  six  o’clock  in  tho  evening 
the  workmen  in  the  foundry,  to  the  number  of 
about  100.  passed  over  it  on  leaving  work.  Forty 
minutes  afterwards  the  bridge  fell.  The  suppo- 
sition is  that  the  weight  of  the  rag  engine  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  accident.  A train  from 
Duoie  Bridge  to  Baonp  had  passed  under  the 
bridge  only  five  minutes  before  it  fell. 

Fall  of  a Chapel  Floor  in  Manchester. — An 
inquest  was  opened  on  Monday  in  Manchester 
by  Mr.  Smelt  on  the  body  of  a widow  named 
Catherine  Lynch,  aged  70,  who  lost  her  life  by 
the  falling  of  the  floor  of  St.  Aloysius’  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  Ardwick.  The  congregation 
were  leaving  the  room  after  mass  on  Sunday, 
when  a beam  of  the  floor  snapped  in  the  midst, 
creating  a gap  of  several  yards,  through  which 
some  scores  of  people  were  flung  on  the  benches 
and  desks  of  a schoolroom  beneath.  A scene 
of  great  distress  and  tumult  followed,  and  Mrs. 
Lynch  died  soon  after  her  removal  to  a neigh- 
bouring surgery.  It  appeared  that  a pillar  sup- 
porting the  beam  had  first  fallen  from  its  place, 
owing,  it  was  stated,  to  wet-rot.  The  pillar  fell 
some  days  before  the  acoident,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  beam  was  sufficient  of  itself  to 
support  the  floor  in  that  part.  A verdict  of 
“ Accidental  death  ” was  returned.  A mechanic , 


named  James  Kilty  is  in  a dangeroue  condition, 
he  being  67  years  of  age,  and  having  both  thighs 
broken. 

Bursting  of  a Water -tank  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. — Ou  the  1st  inst.,  at  half-past  one  p.ra., 
while  water  was  being  pumped  into  the  two 
large  tanks  at  the  Crystal  Palace  which  supply 
the  fountains,  with  a view  to  the  firework  dis- 
play in  the  evening,  one  of  the  tanks  gave  way, 
and  an  aperture  appeared  16  ft.  square,  through 
which  the  water  rushed  in  a flood.  Parts  of  the 
tank,  weighing  several  hundredweight,  were 
carried  to  a distance  of  250  ft.  One  of  the 
servants  of  the  company  rushed  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  was  carried  away  by  the 
water  to  a distance  of  200  yards  before  he  could 
be  rescued.  The  same  thing  happened  to  a 
man  who  had  just  left  his  cart  to  take  a drink 
of  water  at  the  fountain  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Parade,  but  both  men 
were  rescued  from  the  water  without  any  serious 
in  j ury.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  water-towers  were  washed  up,  some  of 
them  being  carried  away,  together  with  about  60 
yards  of  the  fence  down  the  Fountain-road,  the 
water  running  as  far  as  the  Sydenham-hill  sta- 
tion,  a distance  of  three-quarters  of  a mile.  The 
fall  of  the  water  left  a hole  in  the  ground  after  the 
downpour  had  ceased  to  a depth  of  16  ft.  Damage 
was  done  also  to  the  grounds  of  neighbouring  resi- 
dents. The  two  cisterns  supplying  the  Palace  and 
fountains  stand  on  iron  pillars  and  staging,  80  ft. 
high,  beyond  the  north-west  end  of  the  building, 
and  are  attached  to  each  other  by  communi- 
cating pipes.  Each  tank  is  constructed  of 
cast-iron  plates,  about  £ in.  in  thickness,  and 
each  is  48  ft.  square,  16  ft.  deep,  and  will  con- 
tain when  full  700  tons  of  water.  The  tanks,  it 
is  said,  had  been  inspected  in  due  course,  and 
no  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  of 
their  perfect  stability  until  a few  minutes  before 
the  fracture,  when  one  of  the  men  employed  on 
the  spot  noticed  a perceptible  leakage,  and 
hurried  off  to  inform  Mr.  Carr,  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  of  the  fact.  Fortunately  for  that  gentle- 
man he  did  not  happen  to  be  in  his  office  at  the 
moment,  or  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
arrived  on  the  scene  just  as  the  tank  burst  and 
belched  out  its  entire  load  of  at  least  600  tons 
of  water. 

St.  Oothard  Tunnel. — Another  accident  is  re- 
ported from  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel.  About 
150  ft.  from  the  Wattingen,  or  Goschenen  end, 
upwards  of  30  ft.  of  the  roof  of  masonry,  to- 
gether with  an  immense  mass  of  loose  rock,  fell 
in.  Four  men,  it  is  believed,  were  killed. 

Fall  of  a Wall  in  Dublin. — Dr.  Whyte,  the 
Dublin  City  Coroner,  held  an  inquest  on  Satur- 
day last  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson, 
who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a wall  in  Temple- 
court.  The  wall  formed  part  of  a house  which 
was  being  demolished  by  a man  named  Joseph 
Lube,  who  failed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  to 
take  sufficient  precautions  to  protect  the  lives 
of  passers-by.  A verdict  of  “ Accidental 
Death  ” was  returned. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tywardreath. — The  parish  church  of  Ty ward- 
reath,  near  Par  Station,  Cornwall,  was  reopened 
on  the  8th  ult.,  after  a restoration  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  has  been  a rebuilding,  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower  and  the  arcade,  the 
whole  church  has  now  been  re-built,  a course 
determined  on  as  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  walls  and  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  roofs.  The  roofs 
were  found  to  be  bo  defective  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  restoration,  but  they  have  been 
exactly  reproduced.  The  walls  are  built  of  the 
local  stone;  the  dressings  are  of  Pentewan 
stone.  The  tower  arch,  which  has  now  been 
opened  up,  is  a good  sample  of  modern  masonry, 
and  is  of  St.  Stephen’s  stone.  The  masonry  in  the 
organ-chamber,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  internal 
masonry,  is  of  Pentewan  stone.  The  old  oak 
pulpit  has  been  refixed  at  the  north  corner  of 
the  chancel  step,  upon  a base  of  Portland  stone. 
The  various  avenues  are  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co. 
The  windows  throughout  are  glazed  with 
tinted  and  coloured  glass,  by  Messrs.  Fouraore 
& Watson,  of  Stonehouse.  The  fine  old  Perpen- 
dicular font  has  been  refixed.  It  is  octagonal 
in  shape,  with  deep  double-membered  tracery 
on  every  cant.  The  seating  in  the  nave  and 
aisles  is  of  pitch-pine,  open,  and  with  square- 
headed ends.  Eight  of  the  old  bench-ends 
have  been  preserved,  aud  have  been  re-used 
in  the  transept.  They  are  of  massive  oak, 
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traceried,  and  all  bear  shields,  upon  which 
are  curious  devices.  The  stalls  are  of  oak,  and 
of  elegant  design,  richly  carved.  A new  parclose 
screen  divides  the  chancel  from  the  Rashleigh 
or  south.chancel  aisle.  This  screen  is  of  English 
oak,  about  30  ft.  long.  Its  tracery  is  very 
rich,  the  heads  springing  between  the  mullions 
being  ogee  and  crocketed,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a carved  cornice.  The  carving  and 
tracery-work  upon  these  screens  and  upon  the 
stalls,  including  those  in  the  Rashleigh  aisle,  is 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  bosses 
and  wall-plates  of  the  roof  and  the  base  of  the 
pulpit  have  been  carved  by  Mr.  West,  of  Ply- 
mouth. Mr.  HolmaD,  of  Sr.  Just,  did  the  iron- 
work. The  church  contains  several  curious 
monuments,  which  have  been  carefully  replaced 
in  the  walls.  The  architect  under  whose  super- 
intendence the  restoration  has  been  carried  out 
is  Mr.  Richard  Chad,  and  the  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Carah  & Edwards,  of  Crowan.  The 
cost  has  been  upwards  of  3,000/. 

Featherstone. — Featherstone  church,  Ponte- 
fract, is  now  undergoing  partial  restoration,  the 
south  portion  of  the  structure  having  been  in  a 
dangerous  Btate  from  decay.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  which  is  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Freeman,  of  Featherstone,  many  remains  of 
those  who  fell  during  the  sieges  of  the  castle  at 
Pontefract  have  been  found. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — On  the  re-assembling  of  the  School 
Board  for  London  on  the  30th  ult.,  after  the 
recess,  Sir  Charles  Reed,  the  chairman,  in  the 
course  of  a review  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
during  the  ten  years  in  which  it  has  now  been 
at  work,  said, — “At  the  close  of  the  year  1871, 
when  the  voluntary  schools  had  furnished  their 
returns,  and  our  own  work  had  just  begun,  there 
was  accommodation  in  all  for  262,259  children, 
or  39-4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population 
of  school  age.  At  Midsummer  laBt  the  deno- 
minational schools  had  provision  for  269,469 
children,  or  8,000  more  than  in  1871,  while  we 
had  provided  for  225,236,  giving  a total  ac- 
commodation for  494,705  out  of  a present  child- 
population  of  740, 577,  or  66'8  per  cent.  Thus, 
we  have  now  seats  for  two  out  of  every  three 
children  needing  elementary  education.  If  we 
confine  our  view  to  the  past  year,  it  is  seen 
that  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  deno- 
minational schools  has  declined  2,884,  while 
ours  has  increased  by  15,008.  This  latter  in- 
crease has  involved  the  acceptance  of  tenders 
for  24  new  schools,  accommodating  21,751  chil- 
dren. These  schools  are  planned  upon  our 
usual  scale,  smaller  schools  being  propor- 
tionately more  expensive.  The  average  cost 
per  head  on  the  tenders  of  these  twenty-four 
schools  last  built  has  been  81. 18s.  5d.,  which  in- 
cludes the  provision  of  teachers’  rooms,  school- 
keepers’  houses,  boundary  walls,  and,  in  several 
cases,  extra  deep  foundations.  The  buildings, 
while  free  from  display,  are  designed  to  be 
durable,  attractive,  and  well  equipped  for  their 
purpose.  The  Board  has  now  acquired  by  pur- 
chase freehold  sites  giving  a total  area  of  over 
151  acres. 

Stapleford. — New  Board  schools  at  Staple- 
ford,  Notts,  were  opened  on  the  28th  ult.  The 
buildings,  which  are  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  have  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
3,200/..,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton, 
architect,  Nottingham,  the  contractor  being 
Mr.  C.  Moult,  of  Stapleford.  The  school  furni- 
ture has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  Wright  & 
Son,  of  Nottingham,  the  desks  being  of  the 
design  known  as  the  “ Nottingham  desk.” 

Harbome. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  Board 
schools  at  the  junction  of  Heath-road  and  York- 
street,  Harborne,  was  laid  on  the  28th  ult.  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths  (chairman  of  the  School 
Board).  The  building  is  being  erected  to  ac- 
commodate 500  children, — viz.,  266  in  the  larger 
school  and  234  infants.  It  will  be  in  the  Gothio 
style,  and  constructed  of  red  brick,  and  will 
comprise  a large  school  measuring  63  ft.  3 in. 
long  by  22  ft.  wide  for  boys  and  girls,  with  two 
class-rooms  20  ft.  by  20  ft.  each ; a committee- 
room  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  a sewing- 
room  for  girls  29  ft.  9 in.  by  20  ft.  The  infants’ 
school  will  be  47  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide,  with 
two  class-rooms,  each  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  A master’s 
residence  will  also  be  erected  fronting  the 
Hea'h-road.  The  buildings  are  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Harley  & Son,  Smethwick,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Sharp  & Co.,  architects 
to  the  Board. 


HUsccIIanett. 

A Wooden  House. — -We  mentioned  some 
time  ago  the  changes  that  were  being  made 
at  Hollingbury  Copse,  which  was  in  the 
past  the  most  unkempt  and  neglected  copse, 
perhaps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton.  The 
London  correspondent  of  the  Dover  Standard 
has  recently  given  a graphic  description  of  the 
Copse,  &c.,  at  the  present  time,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  : — “ I spent  Tuesday  in  a 
country  residence  which,  I think,  would  be  very 
interesting  to  a great  many  architects.  The  owner 
and  occupier  has  been  his  own  architect,  and  has 
had  built  the  kind  of  place  he  thought  he  would 
like,  on  a site,  which,  in  itself,  is  a kind  of  para- 
dise. Indeed,  I was  reminded  of  Morris  and  his 
opening  stanza : 1 Folk  say  a wizard  to  a Northern 
King  at  Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things 
did  show,  that  through  one  window  men  beheld 
the  spring,  and  through  another  saw  the  summer 
glow,  and  through  a third  the  fruited  vines 
arow,  while  still  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 
piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day.’ 
Well,  this  house  I am  telling  you  of  (if  it  can  be 
called  a house)  stands  on  a hill.  From  one 
window  you  can  see  the  bleak  hills  stretching 
out  for  miles  ; from  another  you  look  on  to  the 
Channel;  and  from  a third  you  look  into  the 
green  mazes  of  a beautiful  copse  with  clear  water 
breaking  and  brawling  over  stones,  and  slipping 
and  singing  between  ferns  and  the  roots  of  old 
trees.  But  what  I started  to  tell  you  I have 
not  yet  mentioned.  This  residence  is  entirely 
built  of  wood.  The  floors  are  wood ; the  walls 
are  bare  polished  wood  ; aud  the  roofs  are  bare 
polished  wood.  And  very  rich  a picture  looks 
on  such  a wall,  and  very  bright  and  dainty  is  a 
dinner  under  such  a roof.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
this  residence  is  built  in  compartments,  or  what 
would  be  called  chapels,  the  chapels  being  con- 
nected one  with  another  by  corridors.  There  is  a 
dining-room  chapel,  and  breakfast-room  chapel, 
and  a tea-room  chapel,  and  a library  chapel,  a 
study  chapel,  &c.,  and  each  has  its  own  particular 
charm  of  shape  or  situation.” 

Sheffield  New  Corn  Exchange  Build- 
ings.— On  the  30th  ult.  the  roof-rearing  supper 
to  the  artificers  and  employ  ds  at  this  building 
was  given  at  the  Pheasant  Inn,  Broad- street, 
Park.  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield  (of  the  firm  of 
M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son),  presided,  and  130  persons 
sat  down.  We  are  informed  that  a similar 
entertainment  took  place  at  Leeds  for  the  work- 
men engaged  at  the  extensive  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Tomlinson  & Son,  the  contractors, 
where  the  massive  oak  roof  for  the  building, 
and  the  joiners’  work,  are  being  executed.  In 
drinking  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Mr.  Hadfield  remarked  that  his  Grace  had  taken 
a practical  interest  in  all  the  details  of  the  im- 
portant work  in  which  they  were  engaged  from 
its  commencement.  His  Grace  was  a great 
builder,  and  as  the  most  liberal  patron  of  the 
building  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  he  had 
additional  claims  upon  them.  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
jun.,  proposed  the  toast  of  “The  Architects, 
Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son,”  which  was  duly 
acknowledged  by  the  chairman,  who  proposed 
“ The  Contractors,”  remarking  on  the  loyal  in- 
terest and  good  conduct  displayed  by  every  man 
connected  with  the  works  from  the  commence- 
ment. Mr.  Tomlinson,  in  replying,  gave  some 
interesting  details  of  the  quantities  of  materials 
in  the  building,  remarking  that  amongst  thereat 
upwards  of  two-and-a-half  millions  of  bricks, 
150  tons  of  oak  timber,  and  200,000  Broseley 
tiles,  had  been  supplied  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  (Mr.  Payne),  the  fore- 
men, and  the  workmen,  were  duly  toasted. 

Gas  Profits  in  Manchester. — The  annual 
report  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation  was  issued  on  the  1st  inst.  In  spite 
of  the  bad  trade,  and  a smaller  increase  in  con- 
sumption than  usual,  the  net  result  of  the  year’s 
working  enables  them  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Improvement  Committee  the  sum  of 
52,0001.,  which  represents  the  net  profits,  except 
1,612/.,  which  comes  from  the  reserve  fund. 
The  profits  of  the  gas  department  pay  the  cost 
of the  street  improvements  in  Manchester, 
and  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been 
received  from  the  Gas  Committee  for  this  pur- 
pose during  recent  years. 

Ai't  and  tlie  State. — The  inaugural  lecture 
of  the  winter  session  of  the  Midland  Institute, 
Birmingham,  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening 
last  by  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison,  who  took  as  her 
subject  “ The  Relations  between  Art  and  State 
created  in  France  by  the  Policy  of  Richelieu.” 


Presentation  to  an  Art-Master. — On  the 

29th  ult.  a large  number  of  the  students  of  the 
Nottingham  School  of  Art  and  their  friends 
attended  at  a soirde  in  the  institution  in  Waverley- 
street,  organised  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
the  headmaster,  Mr.  John  S.  Rawle,  F.S.A.  (who, 
after  fourteen  years’  connexion  with  the  school, 
is  about  to  leave  to  take  the  position  of  head- 
master of  the  West  London  School  of  Art),  a 
testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  the  ability 
with  which  he  has  conducted  the  school,  and  of 
their  personal  esteem.  The  testimonial  consisted 
of  two  gilt  and  oxide  salvers,  with  figures  and 
ornaments  in  bold  relief,  richly  chased  and 
finished,  and  a vase  and  stand  en  suite,  the 
whole  being  fitted  into  a handsome  pollard  oak 
case.  These  articles  were  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Elkington,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Morel. 
The  testimonial  was  accompanied  by  an 
illuminated  and  framed  address,  designed  by 
Mr.  G.  Staynes,  a former  student,  and  executed 
by  various  students,  — Miss  Pitman,  Miss 
Goodyer,  and  Miss  Hopkinson.  The  four 
elementary  stages  of  drawing  were  represented 
on  the  address  by  Mr.  Staynes,  and  Morning, 
Noon,  and  Night  by  Miss  Ada  E.  Fussell.  The 
address  spoke  in  the  most  cordial  terms  of 
Mr.  Rawle’s  fourteen  years’  labours  in  Notting. 
ham,  and  its  sentiments  were  endorsed  by 
Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker  and  other  gentlemen  who 
spoke  on  the  occasion.  The  West  London  School 
of  Art  ranks  next  in  size  to  the  central  school  at 
South  Kensington,  having  accommodation  for 
1,000  students. 

House  Foundations  at  Hampstead. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Hampstead  Vestry  on  the  30th 
ult.,  npon  the  consideration  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Works  Committee  with  regard  to  a 
road  at  Kilburn,  Mr.  Pearse  stated  that,  when 
the  committee  went  to  view  the  road,  he  noticed 
that  the  floor-joists  of  some  of  the  houses  rested 
only  on  four  layers  of  bricks,  and  there  were 
6 in.  of  water  in  some  of  the  foundations.  He 
considered  that  this  was  calculated  to  produce 
fever  and  other  illnesses  in  the  houses  when 
inhabited,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  the 
Vestry  had  any  power  to  interfere.  Mr.  C.  B. 
King  said  that  when  the  drains  were  put  in 
they  would  carry  off  the  water.  The  Chairman 
said  that  was  a matter  for  the  parish  surveyor. 
Mr.  Pearse:  That  is  a myth.  The  Chairman 
said  he  hoped  the  attention  of  the  parish  sur- 
veyor would  be  called  to  it.  To  his  (Mr.  Hack- 
worth’s)  own  knowledge  there  were  many 
buildingB  in  the  parish  that  were  in  a very 
disgraceful  state. 

Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son,  the  well- 

known  ventilating  and  sanitary  engineers,  of 
London  and  Glasgow,  show,  at  the  Ecclesiastical 
Art  Exhibition,  Leicester  (held  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  Congress),  a large  variety  of 
their  air-pump  ventilators,  specially  adapted 
for  the  ventilation  of  churches  and  schools,  to 
which  buildings  they  have  been  applied  exten- 
sively and  with  much  success.  Messrs.  Boyle 
have  made  a speciality  of  the  ventilation  of 
such  buildings.  The  merits  of  the  air-pump 
ventilators  have  been  too  often  referred  to  in 
our  columns,  and  are  too  well  known,  to  require 
any  further  description  here  just  now. 

Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society. — A large  number  of 
the  members  of  this  society  paid  a visit  to 
Coventry  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Fretton,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  and 
others,  the  following  places  of  interest  were 
visited: — Remains  of  Cheylesmore  Manor  House, 
Steeple  of  the  Franciscan  or  Grey  Friars’  Mo- 
nastery, Ford’s  Hospital,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Free 
Library,  remains  of  Benedictine  Priory  and 
Cathedral,  timber  houses  in  Butcher-row,  Hos- 
pitium,  city  walls  and  gates,  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
timber  houses  in  Well-street,  Bond’s  and  Bablake 
Hospitals,  St.  John’s  Church,  Peeping  Tom 
at  the  King’s  Head  Hotel,  Palace-yard,  Knave’s 
Post,  White  Friars’  or  Carmelite  Monastery, 
Carthusian  Monastery  of  St.  Ann  ; south  walls 
of  city  and  Cheylesmore  Gate,  Martyrs’  Field, 
and  Park.  In  the  afternoon  the  party  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  W.  Odell,  Bishop- 
Btreet. 

A Good  Contractor. — The  general  com- 
mittee of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Finn  Barr,  Cork, 
have  presented  to  Mr.  Delany,  who  has  exe- 
cuted the  three  towers  and  spires  of  the 
cathedral,  under  Mr.  Burges,  an  illuminated 
copy  of  a resolution  unanimously  passed,  ex- 
pressing their  sense  of  the  skill  and  ability  with 
which  he  has  carried  out  the  contract  entrusted 
to  him. 
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Slates  and  other  Building1  Materials, 
North  Wales. — The  local  correspondent  of  the 
Mining  Journal  says  : — The  shipping  of  slates  to 
the  Baltic  ports  from  Portmadoc  is  now  ceasing 
for  the  Beason.  Although  not  equal  to  some 
former  years,  the  summer  trade,  now  closing, 
has  been  a decided  improvement  on  last  year. 
An  inland  trade  also  has  grown  up  for  this  district, 
i and  large  numbers  of  slates  are  now  forwarded 
by  both  the  Cambrian  and  London  and  Norbh- 
j Western  Railways.  Prom  the  port  of  Carnarvon 
a better  trade  has  been  done  likewise,  still  the 
l trade  will  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be  until  the 
| building  trade  of  Scotland, — on  which  to  a con- 
siderable extent  this  port  depends, — recovers 
i itself.  Quarry-owners  are  making  sacrifices,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  their  old  stocks  of  small- 
sized  slates,  and  only  yesterday  a large  number 
(10  in.  by  6 in.)  were  sold  for  5s.  per  1,200.  Some 
of  the  sett  quarries,  near  Portmadoc,  are  doing 
but  little,  but  this  is  hardly,  I think,  due  to 
slackness  of  demand.  The  Moel-y-Gest  Quarry 
is  working  vigorously,  and  the  quarry  is  about 
to  be  connected  with  the  railway  by  a new 
siding.  The  brick,  tile,  and  stone  trades  of  the 
Ruabon  district  follow  the  fluctuations  in  the 
building  trade,  and  they  are,  therefore,  at  the 
present  time  not  bo  good  as  they  might  be.  The 
trade,  too,  in  common  bricks  is  hardly  remune- 
rative at  present  prices.  Mr.  Mason,  of  the 
Trevor  Brickworks,  has  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  for  the  lining  of  iron  furnaces, 
by  mixing  with  the  fire-clays  of  the  coal- 
measures  the  sandstones  which  lie  at  the  base 
of  these,  and  which  correspond  to  the  “ gan- 
nister  ” beds  of  the  North.  A similar  attempt 
was  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Trevor,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  manu- 
facture was  discontinued. 

A Big  Blast  of  Granite.— The  granite 
quarry  of  Messrs.  William  Sim  & Co.,  at 
Furnace,  has  been  visited  by  the  magistrates 
and  members  of  the  town  council  of  Glasgow 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a big  blast  which 
it  had  been  arranged  should  take  place  imme- 
diately on  the  steamer  arriving  at  a safe  position 
opposite  the  quarry.  The  attention  of  the 
passengers  was  directed  to  a black  mark  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  quarry  face,  a considerable 
height  above  the  quarry  floor.  This  was  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  which  led  to  the  chambers 
charged  with  the  gunpowder.  The  mine  pene- 
trated to  a distance  of  50  ft.,  where  a shaft  was 
sunk  to  a depth  of  50  ft.  At  the  foot  of  the 
shaft  there  were  branching  mines.  One  went 
in  a direction  towards  Loch  Fyne  to  the  extent 
af  1G  ft.,  including  the  formation  of  a chamber 
sxcavated  to  contain  5,000  lb.  of  gunpowder. 
Another  passed  in  a northerly  direction  to  a con- 
siderable distance,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
3hamber  for  3,500  lb.  of  gunpowder.  The 
chambers  were  communicated  with  by  means  of 
alectric  wires,  and  immediately  on  the  signal  to 
‘ fire,” — the  blowing  of  the  whistle, — being 
;iven  from  the  steamer,  there  was  a tremendous 
upheaval  of  a large  portion  of  the  mountain  side, 
rhe  lines  of  displacement  were  calculated  to  be 
3qual  to  about  18,000  cubic  yards,  or  37,000  tons 
)f  material.  The  blast  was  entirely  successful. 

Tlie  Stockwell  Orphanages. — On  the  4th 
nst.,  Mr.  George  Palmer,  M.P.,  laid  the  founda- 
iion-stone  of  a •*  Reading  House,”  and  the  Rev. 
5.  Stowell  Brown  laid  that  of  a “Liverpool 
House,”  as  additions  to  the  “ Houses  ” erected 
>n  the  grounds  of  the  Stockwell  Or- 
jhanages,  in  the  Clapham-road,  founded  by 
,he  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  and  his  congregation 
it  the  Tabernacle.  Mr.  James  Spurgeon  stated 
hat  the  erection  of  the  buildings  would  cost 
LI, 0001.,  of  which  7,0005.  had  been  subscribed, 
md  3,0001.  more  promised. 

Liverpool  Art  Club.— In  connexion  with  the 
ibove  club,  it  is  announced  that  the  opening  of 
he  embroidery  competition  is  postponed  to  the 
L5th  of  November.  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  has 
jromised  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  present 
jxhibition  of  Italian  photographs,  on  Oct.  25th. 
An  exhibition  of  caricatures  will  be  opened  on 
December  20th,  and  an  exhibition  of  paintings, 
Irawings,  sketches,  and  designs  by  amateurs  on 
ranuary  20th. 

The  Melbourne  International  Exhibi- 
;ion  was  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  with  very 
iromising  auguries.  We  gave  a view  of  the 
Juilding  in  our  volume  for  1878,  p.  1305.  Messrs. 
Jeed  & Barnes  are  the  architects. 

Company  of  Turners’  Competition. — The 
vorks  sent  in  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Mansion 
louse,  London,  on  the  12th  and  13th  inst.  The 
jrizes  will  be  presented  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on 
he  14th. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  opened  their  annual  exhibition  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  Pall-mall  East.  It 
contains  a great  deal  worth  seeing.  Some  land- 
scapes by  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
and  others  by  Dr.  Huggins,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge, 
and  Mr.  E.  Gould,  all  printed  in  the  platinum 
process,  show  that  this  is  a method  which  is 
gaining  ground ; it  gives  the  appearance  some- 
what of  a good  pencil  drawing,  besides 
being  quite  indestructible.  We  observe  that 
there  is  now  a Platinotype  Company.  In 
the  important  application  of  photography  to 
copying  famous  pictures  of  large  size,  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Company  contribute  a silver  print 
of  the  same  size  as  the  picture  of  the  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  This  fine 
copy  was  taken  in  nine  separate  plates,  each 
about  36  in.  by  24  in.,  and  with  perfect  success. 
Some  landscapes  by  Mr.  W.  Harvey  Barton, 
which  include  water,  are  very  remarkable ; 
Nos.  41  and  42,  for  examples.  No.  201,  “ In 
Maiden  Meditation  Fancy  Free,”  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  has  rightly  received  a medal. 

Saving  in  Parish  Work.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  Camberwell  Vestry  on  the  29th  ult.,  the 
Sanitary  committee  recommended  that  they  be 
empowered  to  negotiate  for  and  purchase,  or,  if 
deemed  best,  to  take  on  lease  or  otherwise,  a 
depdt  for  the  deposit  of  the  dust.  Mr.  Lassam, 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that 
Mr.  Reddin’s  tender  for  1876-77  amounted  to 
3,4005.  This  was  not  accepted,  the  vestry  de- 
ciding to  do  the  work  themselves.  The  work 
was  done  by  the  vestry  at  a cost  of  about 
2,4001.,  making  a net  saving  of  1,0005.  In 
1878-79  the  cost  was  under  2,0005.,  or  about 
2s.  6d.  p9r  load,  as  against  5s.  6d.  under  the  old 
contracting  system.  In  1879-80,  the  net  cost 
of  collection  amounted  to  2,0605.  16s.  3d.,  or 
about  2s.  6d.  per  load,  showing  a total  saving  of 
2,0005.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Over  Darwen  Market  House. — The  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  above  was  laid  on  Saturday 
Ootober  2nd,  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Snape 
J.P.,  in  the  presence  of  a numerous  company 
The  stone  was  of  Shap-granite,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  gilt  letters.  A chased  silver-gilt  trowel 
was  presented  to  the  Mayor  by  the  corporation. 
The  works  are  well  in  hand,  the  difficulty 
attending  the  diversion  and  covering  in  of  the 
river,  which  runs  under  the  market,  having  been 
overcome.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of 
London,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Orrell 
& Sons,  of  Darwen.  The  Clerk  of  Works  is 
Mr.  Hobson-Haigh. 

The  Sunday  Society.  — This  organisation 
intends  to  be  very  active  during  the  coming 
winter.  It  will  be  represented  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  and  a paper  will  be  read  on 
its  behalf  by  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Drummond, 
entitled  “ Sunday  Reform.”  During  the  sitting 
of  the  congress  a public  conference  will  bo  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  support  of  the  opening  of 
museums  on  Sundays ; and  on  October  25th 
Professor  Tyndall  will  preside  over  a public 
meeting  in  the  largest  hall  in  Glasgow  in  sup- 
port of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Tire  at  the  Louvre,  Paris.— On  the  even- 
ing of  the  2nd  inst.  a fire  broke  out  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore,  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Louvre  buildings,  the  apartments  temporarily 
occupied  by  M.  Herold,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 
The  fire  was  fortunately  confined  to  the  apart- 
ment and  the  story  on  which  it  is  situated.  The 
event  has  caused  an  outcry  in  Paris  against 
having  inhabited  dwellings  alongside  the 
galleries  of  the  Louvre,  where  no  lights  are 
allowed  at  all. 

Lectures  on  Architecture. — The  directors 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  have 
arranged  a course  of  lectures  for  the  ensuing 
session.  The  programme  includes  an  exposition 
of  the  “ Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture 
and  Ornament,”  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham. 

A Statue  to  Jean  Cousin,  the  painter  and 
sculptor  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  inau- 
gurated last  week,  at  Sens.  M.  Turquet, 
Minister  for  Fine  Arts,  presided,  and  most  of 
the  leading  artists  of  France  were  present. 

The  Fitzalan  Chapel  at  Arundel. — Com- 
plaints are  made  by  visitors  that  the  permis- 
sion, recently  conceded  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
to  visit  this  chapel  two  days  a week,  has  been 
withdrawn. 

The  Princess’s  Theatre,  Oxford-street. — 
The  work  of  reconstructing  this  theatre  is  now 
so  far  advanced  that  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  house  will  be  ready  for  opening 
about  the  end  of  the  present  month. 


Christ  Church  Sunday-school,  Cocker- 
mouth. — A Sunday  - school  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  connexion  with  Christ  Church, 
Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  the  Rev.  John  Green, 
M.A.,  vicar.  The  building  will  be  of  white 
freestone,  from  Talantire  quarry,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  roof  will  be  covered 
with  Buttermere  slates,  with  red-tile  cresting 
and  terminals.  The  interior  woodwork  will  be 
of  pitch-pine,  varnished,  the  roof  being  open- 
timbered.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Jennings, 
of  Cockermouth. 

A New  Industry. — A new  invention  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Cleveland  district,  viz., 
the  manufacture  of  paint  from  steel  scale  for 
the  protection  of  iron  and  steel  from  corrosion. 


TENDERS 

For  threo  cottages,  with  cowhouse,  stable,  Ac.,  at  Old 
Basford.  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  architect.  Quantities  by 
the  architect 

Newham.  Old  Da9ford  

Jew  A (tickling,  Arnold 

Cargill,  New  Basford 

Hind,  Nottingham  

Mason,  Old  Basford  

Mason  & Pratt,  Nottingham 

Ellis,  Nottingham  

Musson.  Carrington  

Karen,  New  Basford  ... 


Iogham,  Old  Basford  

Bains  A Turton,  Old  Basford  

Scott,  Nottingham  

Wheatley  A Maule,  Nottingham  , 

Judd  & Cooper,  Hyson-green  

Stainforth,  bulwell 

Piice  A Hooton,  Nottingham  

Musson,  Hucknall  

McCulloch,  Bulwell  (accepted)  .. 


£1,248  11 
1,024  0 
1,010  0 
995  0 
995  0 


918  0 0 


0 0 


..£609  10  0 


495  0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  sale-shop  at  Old 
Basford.  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  architect.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 

Richer,  Hucbnall 

Mason  A Pratt,  Nottingham  . 

Ellis,  Nottingham  

Stainforth,  Bulwell 

Holdsworth,  Hucbnall  

Judd  & Cooper,  Hyson-greea  . 

Cargill,  New  Basford 

Jew  & iliokling,  Aruold  

Musson,  Carrington  4ii  u u 

McCulloch,  Bulwell 480  0 0 

Mason,  Old  Basford  471  0 0 

Wheatley  & Man  o,  Nottingham  469  0 0 

Ingham,  Old  Basford 465  0 0 

Raven,  New  Basford  463  9 0 

Scott,  Nottingham  -160  0 0 

Prico  & Honton,  Nottingham  449  o 0 

Newham.  Old  Basford  445  8 0 

Bains  & Turton,  Old  Ba-sford’  411  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  four  bouses  at  B >gnor,  Sussex,  for 
the  Bognor  Hotel  anil  Residences  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C. 
8 tanker : — 

French,  Lisson-grove 

Nicho's,  Brockley,  S.E 

Lissaman,  Leamington  

Honor,  Julian,  A Co.,  St.  George1 

road,  S E 

Longley  A Worth 

Smith,  Bognor 

Krerett  A Son,  Colche9tcr 

Huey.  Parkstone 

Garrod,  SpitalHelds 

Ball,  Chelsea  

Cooper,  Slindon-common 

Vaughan,  Anton  

Lacy,  Westminster  


..  £5,425  0 0 
. 4,976  O 0 
. 4,813  13  4 

. 4.677  0 0 
. 4,699  0 0 
. 4,510  0 0 
. 4,409  0 ft 
. 4,376  0 0 
. 4,093  0 0 
. 3,995  0 0 
. 3,659  0 O 
. 3,433  O 0 
. 3,309  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  lodge,  stables,  and  cow-house  build- 
ings, Edgware.  Mr.  James  Geo.  Buckle,  architeot. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Cadney  : — 

French £2,293  0 0 

Childs  

Sawyer 

Doune 

Holloway  

Parker 

Hussey  

Angond  

K.  A E.  Evans  

Beale,  Battorsea  (aocepted) 
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For  the  Wragg  Museum,  Free  Library,  and  School  of 
Science  and  Art,  with  terra-cotta  front,  for  the  Corpora- 
tion of  tbe  Borough  of  Stafford.  Mr.  J.  B.  McCallum, 
borough  surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Dalgleisb, 
of  Stafford  : — 

Espley £1,9  to  0 0 

Adams  & Pemberton  1,69 1 0 0 

Kevnolds L881  0 0 

tVbittome  1,838  0 0 

Bridgett  L810  10  0 

Tracey 1.797  0 0 

Gee  (accepted) 1,775  0 0 

For  house  for  Mr.  W.  Booker,  of  Redhill,  Surrey.  Mr. 
H.  Booker,  architect : — 

Bucklands  (accepted) £319  0 0 

For  two  houses,  for  Messrs.  Needham  & Jarrett,  Red- 
hill,  Surrey.  Mr.  H.  Booker,  architect:  — 

Burton  (accepted)  £415  0 0 

For  re  building  Nos.  128  nod  129.  Aldersgate. street,  for 
Messrs.  W.  H.  & L.  Collingridge.  Mr.  John  Collier, 
architect : — 

Hall.  Beddall,  ft  Co £11,553  0 0 

Paiman  & Fotberingham  10,957  0 rt 

Williams  10,870  0 0 

Wall  10,700  0 0 

Holland  & Hunnen  1'  ,297  0 0 

Lawreuce 9,991  0 0 

Brass 9.973  0 0 

Morter  9,927  0 0 

Crabb  (clerical  error)  8,990  0 0 

For  tbe  erection  of  au  infanta’  school  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Pet  er’s-ir.- East  gate,  Lucoln.  Messrs.  \Vatkm9  & 
Scorer,  arcbit.cts.  Quantities  supplied:  — 

Martin  & Sims £691  0 0 

llarrisou  & Horton 797  0 0 

11.  & D.  Taylor  770  0 0 

Chambers  ...  761  0 0 

Cox  & Horton  76)  0 0 

Millson  735  0 0 

Pykett 730  0 0 

Swaby 725  0 0 

Close  & Co 721  0 0 

Crosby  & Sons 699  0 0 

Slingsby 690  0 0 

Kendall  669  0 0 

Cowen  & Lansdowue  666  0 0 


For  altering  and  adapting  premises  in  Rupert-street, 
Bristol,  for  printing  and  publishing  offices,  for  Messrs.  J. 
Wright  & Co.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect  :— 

Saville  (accepted)  £516  0 0 

For  new  Concrete  Floor. 

Williams  (accepted) £73  0 0 

For  alterations  at  No.  17,  Small-street,  Bristo',  for 
Messrs.  K.  B.  Lavery  & Co.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones, 
architect : — 

Saville £431  0 0 

Johnson  390  0 0 

Krauss  (accepted)  380  0 0 


For  dietrict  church.  New  Swindon,  Wiltshire.  Mr, 
Ferrer,  architect  : — 

Hill  & Higgs,  London £4,740  0 0 

Jarrett,  Croydon 4,2i>0  0 0 

VVall  k Hook,  Brimscotube  3,950  0 0 

Boyce,  London 3,853  0 0 

Barrett,  8 wind 3,646  0 0 

Franklin,  Deddiogton,  Oxon  ...  3,642  0 0 

Wiltahire,  Swindon  3,593  0 0 

Estcourt,  Gloucester  3,561  0 0 

Jones,  Gloucester  (accepted)  3,490  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No.  12,  Bridge-street,  Bristol,  for 


architect : — 

Eastubrook  & Sons  .. 

Humphreys  

l’assco 

Cowlin  & Son  

Beaven  

Krauss  (accepted)  .. 


..£910  0 0 
..  888  0 0 
,.  801  0 0 
779  0 0 
..  740  0 0 
..  720  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Fern  Villa.  Anerley- 
road,  for  Messrs.  Kdio  Bros.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moyc, 
architect  : — 

Saala  £967  0 0 

Marr  720  0 0 

Fox  695  0 0 

llollidge  & 8tuart  (accepted) 637  0 0 


For  new  lecture- room  and  approaches,  to  Heath-street 
Chape',  Hampstead.  Mr.  W.  A Dixon,  architect  : — 

Manlev  £1,721  0 0 

Burford  1,696  4 3 

King 1,631  0 0 

Steed  Bros 1,629  0 0 

Staines  & Son  1,576  0 0 

Russell  A Cowley 1,480  0 0 

Allen  1,479  10  0 

For  additions,  &c.,  to  printing-offices,  May's-buildings, 
St.  Martin’s-lanc.  Messrs.  Chadwick  & Son,  architects  : — 

Kirk  & Randall £1,699  0 0 

I.aing  & 8on  

Patrick  & Son  

Rider  & 8ou  

Lawrence  

McLachlan  & Sons  ... 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cornwallis  (the  wa'er  companies,  as  a rule,  do  not  hose  their 
charges  on  any  parochial  aueiimcnts.  It  is  made  rn  the  aonaal 
letting  Value  of  the  home,  and  the  percentage  is  regulated  by  their 
aep irate  Acta  of  Parliament.  In  one  compauy  within  our  knowledge 
4 per  cent.,  on  the  rental  is  the  maiimum,  while  in  another  it  is 
7 per  cent.  ; and  ilieae  ou'y  provide  for  wa'er  to  be  used  for  domestic 
purposes  aud  on  tha  grouud-flojr.  There  is  an  iucreosed  cb«rge  for 
h-gb  service.  All  baihs  are  extra,  and  so  are  *11  water-closets  that  are 
more  than  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  llieitiort  paving,  lavat-ries,  house- 
m&'ds'  rinks,  4c.  These  may  be  reckoned  on  the  flrrt  icale  (the  4 per 
cent. ) at  from  6s  to  8s.  a tap  ; and  tbe  othtrs,  of  course,  in  proportion 
We  know  nothing  specially  of  tbe  New  River  Com pam  J — A H.  (thi 
objection  In  question  to  the  a-ibwey  system  w»s  raised  long  ago  but 
is  Dot  uia-nlainsble). — Vet  try  ('he  cistern  f-*r  r'rinsiug-watcr  should 
be  Unconnected  from  the  water-close*,  works)  — M F.  H.  C.  (ri 
week).— D.  R.  (next  week).-M,  (received). — J.  E — J.  S M 
W.  C J.— M 4 8.— W.  C.  l'.-S.  4 S.— G.  4 3 F.-H.  R.— L.  4 9.— 
J.  M.  J.-S.  W.  H.— G.  W. — U.  W.-  H.  B.  4 B — Jl.  W — E.  W — 

A.  H.-D.  4 L.-A.  L.-G.  G.  P.-E.  K -T.  R.S.-W.  D.  S.  M — 

B.  J.  J — W.  O.  C.-C.  R.  D.— H.  B.— J.  B— T.  E.  P.— Practical 
Sanitarian. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4o.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  oompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pnbllo  meetings,  rests,  of  conrse  with  the  authors. 


1,448 

1,448 

1,423 


For  house  and  shop.  Bond- lane,  Clapton  Park,  for 
Mr.  (J.  H.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Frederick  Wallen,  architect. 
No  quantities  : — 

Dearsley £700  0 0 

Jarvis  698  0 0 

Hantley  657  0 0 

Steel  & Son  649  0 0 

Julia  640  0 0 

Jones  603  0 0 

Pariah  (accepted)  500  0 0 

For  alterations  at  No.  324,  Walworth-road,  for  Mr. 
Gabriel.  Mr.  G.  Treacher,  architect 

Kirk £877  0 0 

Gill  877  0 0 

Newatead  875  0 0 

G.  & 8.  Fisher 659  0 0 

Simpson 760  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  Hlty  words)  or  under ts.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  fld. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auotlon. 
ko.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Sa  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  tea  words) 0s.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

Oannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  In  all  cases  be  called  /or,  and  tbe 
Office  Receipt  produced 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER:— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  muit  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  Klug-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catberlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  Issue  must  reach  the  offloe 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ao.  loxi  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IDs.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  Somerset.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

WINSLET  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PIOTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  AsphalteB. 

M.  8TODART  A OO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  88, 
Ponltry,  E.O. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 
peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.— 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  aud  all  descrip, 
tions  of  Fauoy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES 

! ^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD 


LONDON,  S.E. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EYERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

HY  BURN  GAS  ? CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 
shops. 30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 
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Smokeless  London. 

[E  appearance  of  fog 
six  weeks  before  the 
month  of  November, 
the  recollection  of  laBt 
winter’s  experiences, 
and  the  fact  that  all 
the  physical  condi- 
tions necessary  for 
their  recurrence  have 
again  presented  them- 
selves, afford  a gloomy 
prospect  for  the 
millions  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children 
who  are  forced  by 
■circumstances  to  spend  the  coming  winter  in 
London.  Persons  who  have  already  taken  flight, 
and  we  know  of  many,  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  the  change.  An 
•eoho  of  the  dismal  forebodings  of  unfortunate 
journalists  who  have  returned  to  town  after 
their  autumn  holiday  will  reach  them  on  the 
sunny  heights  of  Italy  in  time  to  confirm 
the  wisdom  of  their  early  exodus.  Their 
retrospect  of  London  will  not  be  marred  by 
the  remembrance  of  any  premature  disappear- 
ances of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  nor  of  breakfast- 
by  gas-light,  nor  of  dangerous  gropings  in 
unutterable  darkness  for  the  turning  into  some 
familiar  street.  To  these  fortunate  few,  Lon- 
don may  be  only  the  London  of  the  parks  in 
June,  and  the  story  of  the  fog  no  more  than  a 
subject  for  kindly  commiseration  in  letters 
written  to  their  benighted  friends  from  the 
regions  of  perpetual  summer.  But  what  is  to 
be  done  for  the  Londoner  by  profession  or  by 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  who,  let  his  wishes 
or  his  lungs  be  what  they  may,  must  face  this 
ordeal  of  an  intolerable  atmosphere  ? Some 
effort  ought  surely  to  be  made  to  discover  if 
possible  the  sources  of  the  evil,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  providing  a remedy. 

The  first  part  of  the  problem  may  already 
be  said  to  have  been  successfully  solved,  for  the 
connexion  between  yellow  fog  and  smoke,  long 
suspected,  has  at  last  been  proved.  It  can  be 
demonstrated  experimentally  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  in  the  case  of  our  densely- 
populated  cities,  has  been  arrested.  Envelopes 
of  oleaginous  tar  surrounding  the  aqueous 
particles  of  the  mist  are  discovered  to  be  the 
medium  that  retards  the  dissipating  influences 
of  the  sun.  Dr.  Frankland’s  experiments  upon 
the  effects  of  smoke  on  the  evaporation  of 
water  have  traced  the  principal  cause  of  the 
evil  to  its  source,  and  the  direction  in  which 
scientific  effort  can  alone  be  successful  has 
been  pointed  out  with  the  certainty  of  a com- 
plete induction.  It  appears  that  every  inhabi- 
tant of  a large  town  is  a contributory  to  the 
mischief  from  which  the  community  is  suffer- 
ing ; but  since  the  necessities  of  our  civilisa- 
tion demand  the  use  of  coal,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  public  should  turn  round  upon  science 
and  inquire  if  the  supply  of  these  wants  is  in-  \ 


compatible  with  the  blessings  of  an  nncon- 
taminated  atmosphere. 

If  we  suppose  the  case  to  be  referred  to  a 
man  of  science  with  a wide  experience  in  this 
particular  field  of  inquiry,  the  course  he  would 
most  probably  pursue  would  be  to  examine  first 
into  all  that  had  already  been  done  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  fuel  used  in  our 
great  industries.  Secondly,  he  would  inquire  if 
any  of  the  apparatus  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  efficient  in  these  cases  can  be  made  applicable 
to  the  domestic  consumption  of  coal;  and,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  unable  to  afford  any  reason- 
able hope  of  their  ever  becoming  generally 
adopted,  he  would  require  to  offer  some  alterna- 
tive method  of  getting  rid  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  adopting 
this  course,  and  inquiring,  in  the  first  place,  if 
any  apparatus  is  in  successful  use  among  our 
manufacturing  processes  that  could  be  applied 
to  our  domestic  hearths. 

We  will  take  one  or  two  typical  instances,  in 
which  the  incentives  to  economy  in  the  use  of 
coal  have  stimulated  efforts  that  have  been 
crowned  with  complete  success,  not  only  in 
avoiding  waste  and  saving  money,  but  as  re- 
gards the  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
is  the  natural  consequence.  The  industry  that 
holds  the  most  prominent  position  in  these 
respects  is  the  iron  trade.  For  many  years  the 
only  way  to  make  money  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  has  been  to  save  it,  or,  iu  other  words,  to 
produce  it  at  less  expense  than  one’s  neighbours. 
The  efforts  to  attain  this  object  have  led  to 
innumerable  inventions,  many  of  which  are 
more  expressly  devoted  to  the  saving  of  fuel. 
The  escape  of  smoke  is  incompatible  with  thiB 
objeot,  and  hence  the  hundreds  of  appliances 
that  have  been  introduced  for  consuming  it. 
Turning  to  the  blast-furnace,  which  is  the  most 
gigantic  apparatus  in  existence  for  the  combus- 
tion of  coal,  and  which  is  fed,  not  by  shovelfuls, 
as  iu  the  case  of  ordinary  furnaces,  but  by  tons, 
it  must  be  confessed  with  regret  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past  to  improve  it,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  be  done  in  the  future,  will  be 
applicable  to  the  conditions  of  a domestic  fire. 

The  first  great  advanoe  that  was  made  upon 
the  more  primitive  methods  of  combustion  in 
the  blast  furnace  was  the  introduction  of  the 
hot-blast.  This  exceedingly  simple  appliance 
consisted  of  an  apparatus  made  up  originally  of 
little  more  than  a fire  burning  so  as  to  heat  a 
pipe,  through  which  the  air  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  coal  was  passed  on  its  way  to 
the  furnace.  The  heated  air  was  a great  im- 
provement on  the  previous  method  of  admitting 
it  at  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, but  though  a great  economy  was  effected, 
the  problem  of  complete  combustion  was  by 
no  means  solved  by  its  adoption.  The  next 
great  improvement  has  become  general  only 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  not  yet  by 
any  means  universal.  It  consists  in  re-using 
j the  waste  gases  that  previously  escaped  in  the 
[ form  of  smoke  and  flame  from  the  mouth  of  the 


furnace,  by  burning  them  in  the  ovens  that  heat 
the  hot  blast.  An  immense  saving  of  fuel  has 
been  attained  by  the  adoption  of  this  improve- 
ment, and  the  blast  furnace,  instead  of  being  as 
it  once  was,  one  of  the  most  wasteful  and 
offensive  appliances  in  the  iron  trade,  has  now 
become  in  its  more  perfeot  form  one  of  the 
most  economical  and  the  least  troublesome  as  a 
source  of  pollution  to  the  atmosphere.  Looked 
upon  as  a test  of  what  can  be  done,  the  improve- 
ments referred  to  are  of  special  interest  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  consumption  of  fuel  upon  a 
large  scale,  hut,  unfortunately,  they  are  alto- 
gether inapplicable  when  used  away  from  the 
superintendence  of  skilled,  or  at  least  practised 
workmen.  Here,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  most 
successful  apparatus  for  avoiding  the  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
iron  trade,  we  find  a positive  blank  as  regards 
the  application  of  these  improvements  to  an  ordi- 
nary domestic  fireplace.  The  reconveyance  of  the 
waste  gases  from  the  drawing-room  fire  into  a 
combustion  chamber  would  be  as  impracticable  as 
makiug  use  of  them  to  heat  the  air  that  supplied 
the  draught. 

In  other  departments  of  the  iron  industry 
great  economies  have  been  effected  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coal ; but  there  seems  to  be  no  more 
reason  to  expect  them  to  be  applicable  to  the 
fireplaces  of  London  than  are  the  improvements 
of  the  blast-furnace.  But  the  inference  that 
may  be  drawn  from  the  apparatus  to  which  wo 
are  now  about  to  refer  is  of  wider  application. 
The  blast-furnace  is  an  appliance  by  itself.  If 
we  have  to  turn  from  its  economy  and  its  smoke- 
lessness  with  regret,  as  not  even  affording  a 
suggestion  as  to  how  these  improvements  could 
be  applied  so  as  to  ameliorate  the  miseries 
arising  from  the  prevalence  of  smoke  in  our 
great  cities,  the  disappointment  is  alleviated  by 
a consideration  of  the  unique  character  of  the 
apparatus,  both  as  regards  its  function  and  its 
size.  But  no  such  consolation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  inventions  for  saving  fuel 
in  other  departments  of  the  iron  trade,  because 
these  really  embrace  all  the  conditions  that  are 
necessary  to  the  complete  combustion  of  coal  in 
every  possible  manufacturing  prooess  that  re- 
quires large  quantities  of  heat.  The  regenera- 
tive furnace  of  Dr.  Siemens  consists  of  a prac- 
tical application  of  scientific  principles  that  is 
available  for  an  immense  number  of  purposes 
besides  the  conversion  of  iron.  The  furnaces  of 
Mr.  Spence,  which  go  even  further  in  the 
direction  of  theoretical  completeness,  and  whioh 
are  in  daily  use  at  Woolwich  arsenal,  are  also 
capable  of  the  most  various  applications ; but  in 
neither  case  is  there  any  likelihood  of  these  ever 
being  practicable  upon  the  miniature  scale  of  a 
domestic  hearth.  Not  only  an  intense  heat,  but 
a steady  heat,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
sucoeBS  of  both,  and  these  conditions  are  neoes- 
sarily  precarious  in  the  case  of  a household  fire 
that  may  at  any  time  be  left  to  go  out,  or  nearly 
out,  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  the  re- 
cipients of  its  warmth. 

In  the  whole  range  of  our  national  industries 
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the  appliances  to  which  we  have  referred,  more 
especially  the  improvements  in  the  blastfurnace 
and  the  regenerative  system  of  Dr.  Siemens, 
are  those  which  are  representative  of  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made,  and  the  inquiry  there- 
fore naturally  rises,  are  they  applicable  in  a 
practical  way  to  the  question  of  the  domestic 
consumption  of  coal  in  such  a vast  community 
as  that  of  London  ? We  are  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  they  have  in  no  way 
advanced  the  settlement  of  this  most  important 
problem,  and  it  may  even  be  said  with  truth 
that  they  have  nob  even  contributed  to  its  solu- 
tion. If  they  have  had  any  influence  at  all,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  rather 
retarded  our  progress  than  advanced  it,  because 
they  have  held  out  vague  hopes  to  the  great 
majrrity  of  the  public  that  what  has  been  done 
in  the  oase  of  the  iron  trade  may  one  day  be 
applicable  to  the  domestic  hearth.  If  such 
hopes  had  even  a possible  chance  of  fulfilment, 
the  constant  expression  of  them  might  contribute 
to  their  being  ultimately  realised,  but  we  confess 
that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  altogether  illusory. 
The  reasons  upon  which  this  belief  is  based  rest 
upon  the  fact  that  the  domestic  hearth  as  used 
in  England  differs,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind, 
from  every  apparatus  in  the  iron  trade,  or  any 
other  industry  in  which  the  problem  of  complete 
combustion  has  hitherto  been  successfully 
solved. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  fuel  is  the  same,  and 
that  the  phenomenon  of  combustion  depends  in 
both  cases  upon  an  admixture  of  air  with  the 
burning  coal.  It  may  even  be  said  with  truth 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  most  perfect 
system  on  a large  scale  being  adopted  in  minia- 
ture ; but  this  brings  us  to  what  is  the  real 
point  of  departure  between  the  large  and  the 
Bmall  method  of  using  ordinary  coal,  and  con- 
stitutes the  difference  in  kind  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  element  of  a very  high 
temperature,  which  is  attainable  in  a large  fur- 
nace, and  which  is  essential  to  its  economy,  is 
practically  impossible  in  the  case  of  any  appa- 
ratus on  the  scale  of  an  ordinary  fire-place,  and 
this  high  temperature  is  just  as  essential  to 
complete  combustion  as  a due  admixture  of  the 
Bubstances  that  go  to  produce  the  phenomenon. 
Without  this  element  the  most  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  a large  furnace  on  a small  scale,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  practicable,  would  be  alto- 
gether unavailing  as  a smoke-consuming  domestic 
hearth. 

It  is  in  this  absence  of  high  temperature 
that  we  discover  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
innumerable  appliances  on  a small  scale  for 
solving  the  problem  of  complete  combustion 
as  it  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  domestic 
use  of  coal.  In  many  of  these  the  quantity 
of  air  supplied  is  in  excess  of  what  is  neces- 
sary, and  frequently  the  mode  of  applying 
it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  others,  by  in- 
genious methods  of  forcing  the  escaping  gases 
rising  from  a fresh  addition  of  fuel  to  pass 
through  the  clear  heat  of  a previous  charge,  from 
which  the  smoke  has  already  escaped,  an  excel- 
lent result  is  obtained.  But  yet  the  causes  of 
failure  in  all  these  cases  is  practically  the  same. 
Absence  of  a high  temperature  in  the  first  set  of 
appliances  is  just  as  fatal  to  success  as  it  is  in 
the  second  ; for  in  both  instances  the  calculations 
of  the  inventor  are  completely  upset  by  the  very 
common  domestic  condition  of  a fire  on  the  point 
of  going  o it,  to  which  fresh  fuel  is  added  in  ex- 
cess. It  is  then,  in  spite  of  every  ingenuity,  that 
a state  of  things  occurs  which  is  practically 
absent  in  the  ca-:e  of  all  large  furnaces,  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  is  an  escape  of  smoke 
from  the  chimney. 

The  point  to  which  we  have  more  especially 
drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  one  that 
has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  men  of  science  j 
who  have  naie  the  polluti  >n  of  the  atmosphere 
their  special  study.  The  wonder  is  that  some 
definite  proposals  have  not  yet  followed,  even 
from  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  combustion  of  fuel  on  a small 
scale.  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  who  has  made  not 
only  many  mo3t  important  original  contributions 
to  the  so'ution  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  but  whose 
special  business  it  has  been  for  many  years  to 
digest  the  labours  of  others,  sayp,  in  his  work 
“Air  and  Rain,”  when  speaking  of  coal-smoke, — 
“ Ifc  is  n°t  from  want  of  air,  or  oxygen,  that  the 
black  smoke  is  not  burnt,  the  amount  of  air 
here”  (referring  to  certain  furnaces  and 
chimneys  which  he  had  examined)  “ is  found  far 
in  excess  of  that  required.  Now,  patentees  have 
too  much  confined  themselves  to  the  supply  of 


air,  a commodity  easily  given,  but  not  so  easily 
used.  The  want  is  in  reality  heat.”  If  these 
remarks  are  applicable  to  the  case  of  boiler 
furnaces  on  a large  scale,  they  are  much  more 
significant  in  the  case  of  ordinary  domestic 
hearths,  where  the  attainment  of  a very  high 
temperature,  evenly  maintained,  is  practically 
impossible.  If,  then,  great  heat  is  essential  to 
the  complete  combustion  of  ordinary  coal,  and  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  it  in  the  domestio  con- 
sumption of  large  towns,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude either  that  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
must  go  on  indefinitely,  or  that  we  must  fall 
back  upon  some  modification  of  the  fuel  which  is 
at  present  in  use.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  conditions  of  temperature  which  are 
quite  incapable  of  coping  with  the  rioh  carbon- 
aceous products  of  our  coal-mines  in  their 
ordinary  state,  are  nevertheless  amply  sufficient 
to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  complete,  or  at 
least  smokeless,  combustion,  when  a portion  of 
the  smoky  constituents  of  the  fuel  have  been 
removed.  It  is  practically  impossible,  even  in 
an  ordinary  open  fireplace,  to  produce  smoke 
from  coal  out  of  which  gas  has  been  extracted 
to  the  extent  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  cubic  feet 
per  ton,  and  the  material  resulting  from  the 
operation  is  in  every  way  superior  to  common 
coal.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  removal 
of  one-third,  or  even  one-half,  of  the  total  gas 
contained  in  coal  results  in  the  production  of 
coke.  On  the  contrary,  it  leaves  us  with  a 
residue  that  will  produce  the  cheerful  fire  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman.  If 
the  extraction  of  some  proportion  of  the  gas 
contained  in  ordinary  coal  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  in  whioh  a great  city  like  London 
can  be  made  absolutely  smokeless,  it  would 
surely  be  wiser  to  adopt  this  alternative  at  once 
than  subject  the  community  any  longer  to  the 
continually  increasing  evil  of  a contaminated 
atmosphere. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  extraordinary 
addition  that  would  be  made  to  the  amenities 
of  existence  within  the  metropolitan  area  if 
such  a course  were  successfully  carried  to  a 
conclusion.  The  London  of  the  early  morning 
is  full  of  subjects  that  attract  attention  on 
account  of  their  pictorial  charms.  The  river, 
the  bridges,  the  great  highways,  the  lofty 
towers,  seem  as  if  witnessed  for  the  first  time 
when  first  seen  in  the  crystal  light  of  the  bright- 
ening dawn.  But  the  glory  is  soon  overcast.  The 
toiliDg  millions  at  their  morning  meal  are  the 
earliest  witnesses  of  the  change.  The  smoke 
ascending  from  the  humble  hearths  soon  mingles 
with  the  denser  volumes  from  the  West ; and 
the  leisured  and  professional  classes,  who  rise 
at  a period  of  the  morning  when  100,000  homes 
have  contributed  their  quota  of  pollution,  know 
nothing  of  the  beauties  of  London  in  the  early 
dawn. 

In  summer  a curious  spectacle  is  seen 
by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  watch  the 
atmospherio  changes  of  the  day.  In  warm 
weather,  as  the  use  of  coal  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  cooking  of  food,  so  we  find 
the  smoke  of  the  town  and  the  meals  of  the 
community  are  altogether  synchronous.  The 
common  experience  of  the  wealthier  classes  is 
to  waken  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  or  fog. 
This  is  the  time  when  London  breakfasts.  If  a 
gentle  wind  is  blowing  up  or  down  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  the  smoke-fog  of  the  morniog  meal 
will  roll  away  when  the  fires  that  cooked  it 
ave  gone  out,  and  may  be  discovered  in  a 
murky  cloud,  as  far  away  as  Hampton  Court, 
before  the  time  appointed  for  rekindling  the 
culinary  hearth.  It  is  during  this  interval, — 
often  about  eleven  o’clock, — that  upon  going 
into  the  parks,  we  glory  for  a few  short  mo- 
ments in  the  simulated  freshness  of  the  country 
air.  The  mist  that  rises  from  the  ground  is 
silvery-white,  and  the  sunlight  falls  on  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  unsullied  by  the  dingy 
haziness  which  seems  at  other  times  to  take  a 
refuge  amoDg  the  labyrinth  of  leaves.  Again 
the  workman’s  meal  comes  round,  and  the 
smoke  that  rises  from  the  fire  that  cooks  his 
rasher  of  bacon  is  soon  seen  mingling  with  the 
contributions  of  chimneys  connected  with  the 
operations  of  luncheon.  Then,  except  the  wind 
be  Btrong,  London  is  grimy  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  the  dinners  of  the  West  End  keep  up  the 
nuisance  till  the  period  of  the  setting  sun.  But, 
in  winter,  no  lucid  intervals  occur  The  demand 
for  heat  goes  on  the  whole  day  long,  and  it  only 
needs  the  combination  of  an  aqueous  atmo- 
sphere to  produce  the  horrors  of  a genuine  fog. 

If,  then,  all  this  can  be  avoided  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  removing  a proportion  of  the  gas 


from  the  coal,  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  this 
should  be  done.  The  smoke  that  at  present 
escapes  is  wasted  heat,  and  only  soils  our  houses 
and  our  clothes.  If  it  were  first  extracted  from 
the  coal  it  would  give  us  light,  and  the  tar, 
instead  of  enveloping  the  particles  of  mist 
and  rendering  them  impervious  to  the  action  of 
the  sun,  would  be  available  for  the  dyeing  of  our 
garments. 

We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  importance 
of  many  ingenious  and  useful  inventions  for 
economising  fuel  in  domestic  hearths.  Many  of 
these,  and  notably  the  slow-combustion  stoves, 
in  which  the  important  element  of  time  is  intro- 
duced to  allow  of  the  more  complete  combustion 
of  the  fuel  with  the  air,  are  excellent  in  their 
way ; but  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
London  and  all  our  great  cities  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a commentary  on  their  inefficiency  to 
bring  about  a radical  improvement.  At  the 
best  they  only  economise  the  fuel,  and  leave  the 
problem  of  complete  combustion  on  a small1 
scale,  and  without  skilled  attention,  unsolved. 
Meantime,  the  discomforts  and  dangers  arising 
from  smoke  and  fog  are  becoming  more  pressing 
every  day,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  if  the  re- 
moval of  a certain  proportion  of  the  gas  from 
the  fuel  used  in  our  great  cities  is  a practicable 
and  economical  expedient,  and  prim&  facie  it 
appears  to  be  so,  then  the  sooner  some  such 
course  is  adopted  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
health  and  the  wealth  of  the  whole  community. 

By  cheapening  gas,  and  so  leading  to  its  more 
general  use  in  cooking  and  heating,  the  course 
proposed  might,  in  a secondary  way,  further 
assist  in  producing  the  desired  result. 


HEALTH  AND  THE  HOUSE-BUILDER. 

Of  late  years, — truth  to  tell  very  much  too 
late, — what  may  appropriately  be  called  a new 
school  of  dootors  has  been  established,  the 
school  of  “ prophylactic  ” doctors  ; and  a very 
good  school  it  is.  Inasmuch  as  prophylactic 
medicine  can  only  give  effect  to  the  most  radical 
of  its  precepts  by  co-operative  alliance  with  the 
building  trades  and  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, we  propose  in  this  article  to  initiate,  not  to 
say  a better  acquaintance  between  the  two, — for, 
up  to  the  time  being,  there  has  been  no  acquaint- 
ance at  all, — but  an  acquaintance. 

We  will  not  hesitate  to  assume,  without 
offence,  that  the  majority  of  native  builders, 
and  some  few  native  architects,  have  not 
learned  Greek,  and  therefore  do  not  know  what 
the  word  “ prophylactio  ” means.  It  means 
preventive,  and  something  more  ; which  some- 
thing we  shall  acquire  a better  idea  of  when  we 
explain  that  “phylax,”  or  “phulax,”  is  a guard 
or  Bentinel,  and  the  prefix  of  “ pro”  means  that 
he  is  stationed  well  in  front  in  guard  over  some 
body  or  bodies, — some  thing, or  things, — stationed 
behind.  Prophylactic  medicine,  then,  has  for  its 
object  the  prevention  of  disease  by  the  adoption 
of  judicious  safeguards,  instead  of  the  caring  of 
disease  when  it  actually  comes.  Seeing  that 
English  people  are  not  nomads,  living  in  tents, 
— shifting  their  tents  from  spot  to  spot, — free 
to  the  breezes,  the  breezes  free  to  them,  but 
passing  most  of  their  lives, — the  whole  of  their 
sleeping  lives, — in  substantial,  permanent  habi- 
tations ; seeing  that  those  permanent  habitations 
are  mostly  constructed  without  any  sort  of  pre- 
vious acquaintance  or  intercourse,  much  leBS 
interchange  of  view  or  opinion,  between  house- 
constructor  and  house-occupier  ; it  stands  to 
sense  that  prophylactic  doctors  can  never  have 
a fair  field  on  which  to  work  with  full  effect 
until  a good  relationship  shall  have  been  esta- 
blished between  them  and  the  building  com- 
munity. 

Unquestionably  the  most  radical  point  to  be 
kept  in  view  when  constructing  a house,  with 
regard  to  permanent  sanitation,  is  the  nature  of 
the  concrete  or  foundation  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
constructed.  If  the  foundation  be  of  festering 
germ-originating,  malarious  gas-evolving  mate- 
rials, nothing  can  go  well  with  the  health  of 
those  who  inhabit  that  house,  until  the  festering 
has  exhausted  itself  by  lapse  of  many  years, — 
perhaps  many  generations. 

When,  in  a neighbourhood  where  building  is 
going  on,  we  see  a board  announcing  “ Rubbish 
may  be  shot  here  ! ” the  public  may  take  it 
for  granted  the  permission  thus  liberally 
accorded  will  meet  with  literal  fulfilment.  Odds 
and  ends  will  be  thrown  there, — “rubbish”  in 
itB  most  obnoxious  sense.  We  have  had  the 
curiosity,  this  sometime  past,  to  take  Btock  of 
metropolitan  foundation-building  rubbish,  and 
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have  got  quite  accustomed  to  see  the  predo- 
minance amongst  it  of  preserved  meat  tin 
canisters,  and  old  shoe  leather.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  manufacturers  of  prus- 
siate  of  potash  would  have  had  something  to  say 
Rbout  the  old  shoes  ; leather,  like  horn  and  hoof, 
being  a factor  iu  their  chemical  process.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  the  case  to  an  extent  that 
can  satisfy  any  prophylactio  physician.  The  pre- 
servative virtues  of  tan  notwithstanding,  leather 
will  rot  in  time  ; and  whilst  rotting  will  give  off 
injurious  emanations.  It  is  the  preserved  meat- 
tins  to  which  the  most  injurious  effects  of  such 
a foundation  as  we  have  described  are  mostly 
j attributable,  and  every  day  those  tinned  provi- 
sions coming  more  and  more  into  use,  the  evil  is 
exacerbated. 

Coming  now  to  the  practical  question  up  to 
which  our  remarks  have  been  leading  : — What 
practical  means  can  be  adopted  for  destroying 
or  counteracting  the  malarious  influences  due 
to  such  a foundation  ? A mixture  with  earth 
would  be  satisfactory,  but  real  honest  earth  is 
not  in  the  majority  of  cases  available  to  the 
urban  builder.  Earth  is  Nature’s  own  disin- 
fectant for  organic  decomposable  things  buried 
underneath  it.  We  see  what  earth  can  ac- 
complish in  this  way  when  applied  to 
earth -closets.  Well-ordered  cemeteries  and 
churchyards,  again,  supply  another  example  of 
what  earth  can  do  in  disposing  of  organic 
emanations.  In  the  month  of  July,  1877,  there 
existed  some  six-and-thirty  thousand  graves  in 
Kensal-green  Cemetery ; and  if  we  assume  for 
present  needs  that  each  of  these  graves  held 
five  corpses,  the  assumption  may  not  be  far 
wrong.  This  gives  180,000  corpses  for  the 
graves  alone,  without  reckoning  those  in  the 
catacombs.  The  earth  of  Kensal-green  Ceme- 
tery is  by  no  means  well  adapted  for  its  pur- 
poses, being  too  aluminous, — clayey, — and  too 
wet.  Nevertheless,  the  object  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  is  accomplished  with  tolerable 
completeness.  If,  then,  urban  builders  could 
obtain  good  honest  earth-mould  for  mixing  with 
their  foundation  rubbish,  injurious  emanations 
would  not  ascend ; this  not  being  available, 
quicklime  is  the  most  practicable,  though  not 
the  best  of  substitutes.  Lime  does  not  act  in 
the  same  manner  as  earth;  there  being  not  only 
difference  of  degree ; the  difference  is  radical. 
We  can  only  understand  in  what  the  variation 
consists  after  contemplating  the  nature  of  de- 
composition products  that  a rubbish  foundation 
Buch  as  we  have  assumed  would  evolve.  When- 
ever organic  matter,  of  whatever  kind,  decays, 
the  evolution  products  resolve  themselves  into 
the  two  classes  of  inorganic  or  dead,  and 
organised  or  living.  To  the  first  category  belong 
ammonia,  pure  and  simple;  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  more  popularly  known  as  sulphur- 
etted hydi'Ogen,  and  more  fashionably  as  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  ; carbonic  acid,  more 
fashionably  known  as  carbon-dioxide  and  car- 
bon-anhydride ; marsh  gas,  together  with  other 
products  not  so  important.  To  the  second 
category  belong  microscopic  organised  germs. 
Whenever  animal  matter  decomposes,  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  must  be  evolved  in  one  form  or 
another,  seeing  that  nitrogen  and  sulphur  are 
invariable  constituents  of  animal  bodies.  When 
vegetable  bodies  decompose,  there  will  be  ver{y 
little  sulphur  to  evolve  (most  vegetables  con- 
taining no  sulphur),  and  if  we  regard  the  products 
of  vegetable  life  as  a whole,  not  much  nitrogen. 
Practically  every  body  is  cognisant  of  the 
truth  that  decomposing  vegetable  bodies  yield 
products  much  less  offensive  to  the  sense  of 
smell  than  animal  bodies,  the  explanation  of 
which  is  that  vegetable  bodies  contain  much 
less  nitrogen  proportionately,  and  very  much 
less  sulphur.  As  for  the  latter,  if  such  vege- 
tables as  garlic,  onions,  shalot,  leeks,  and  the 
rest  of  that  tribe,  all  belonging  to  the  botanical 
natural  order  liliace&he  excepted,  and  mustard, 
cress,  cabbage,  together  with  kindred  vege- 
tables comprised  in  the  botanical  natural  order 
cruciferce  or  apiacecc,  sulphur  may  be  banished 
from  consideration  as  an  element  of  vegetable 
life. 

Contemplating  now  the  effects  on  health  of 
the  gaseous  products  just  specified,  ammonia,— 
i.c.,  ammoniacal  gas, — is,  sanitarily,  the  least 
injurious  of  the  lot;  yet  such  persons  as  would 
affirm  that  ammoniacal  gas  when  diluted  by 
atmospheric  air  to  such  a degree  that  breathing 
the  mixture  is  not  sensibly  repugnant  to  the 
lungs,  and  habitual  living  in  the  mixture  not 
irritating  to  the  eyes,  ceases  to  be  injurious  to 
health,  would  do  well  to  accompany  on  his  rounds 


some  medical  man  who  has  a patient,  or  patients, 
living  in  the  small  apartments  over  mews.  In 
these  residences  the  presence  of  ammonia  may 
always  be  detected  by  smell  alone  ; and  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  dwelling  in  such  an 
atmosphere  will  be  seen  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  dwellers.  With  the  groom  himself  things 
may  be  moderately  well  under  general  circum- 
stances, seeing  that  he  is  more  out  of  doors 
than  the  others  ; but  even  the  groom,  should  he 
happen  to  cut  himself,  will  discover  an  effect 
of  breathing  the  ammoniacally  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere in  the  long  time  it  takes  for  the  cut  to 
get  well.  Ammonia,  though  about  the  least  in- 
jurious of  the  non-organic  emanations  from  de- 
composing matter,  is  assuredly  not  lo  be 
ignored  in  that  respect.  As  for  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  its  combination  with  ammonia, 
both  are,  or  can  be,  deadly  poisons.  One  in- 
spiration of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  undiluted, 
would  infallibly  kill  the  incautious  breather  on 
the  spot ; nay,  even  when  diluted,  rapid  if  not 
in&taneous  death  might  result,  as  it  has  been 
known  to  have  resulted.  Some  fifteen  years  ago 
the  following  incident  was  recorded  in  the 
newspapers  : — Some  individual  endowed  with 
more  chemical  faith  than  chemical  wisdom 
chanced  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a street- 
drainage  grating  which  evolved  evil  odours  ; 
whereupon  he,  having  hoard  or  read  that  oil  of 
vitriol  was  a great  purifier,  threw  some  oil  of 
vitriol  down  the  grating ; then  applying  his  nose 
and  taking  a sniff  to  learn  if  the  purification 
was  complete,  fell  down  dead.  So  injurious  is 
sulphuretted-hydrogen  that,  even  when  much 
diluted,  it  may  kill  by  skin  absorption,  as  was 
proved  long  ago  by  some  French  veterinarians. 
They  put  a horse,  all  but  his  head,  into  a 
caoutchouc  bag ; then  charged  the  bag  with  a 
mixture  of  atmospheric  air  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  having  only  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the 
latter.  By  conditions  of  the  experiment,  it  must 
follow  that,  should  the  animal  be  affected  by  the 
sulplmrettod  hydrogen,  this  could  only  result 
from  skin  absorption.  Under  this  treatment  the 
horse  died. 

Marsh  gas,  or  light  carburetted-hydrogen, 
already  enumeiated  as  being  amongst  deleterious 
gaseous  emanations,  may  always  be  detected  in 
the  water  of  stagnant  pools,  charged  with  organic 
decomposing  matter.  From  the  water  of  such 
pools  it  may  be  collected.  Not  many  years  since, 
indeed,  this  was  the  only  source  from  which 
investigators  could  obtain  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  for  experiment ; no  aitificial  method 
of  preparing  it  being  known.  In  marshy,  fenny 
situations  this  gas  abounds.  These  localities 
are  always  and  everywhere  insalubrious,  but 
especially  when  situate  in  hot  climates.  The 
unhealthiness  of  localities  where  rice  is  grown 
is  proverbial,  rice  being  really  an  aquatic- 
grass.  Habitual  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  marsh-gas  has  been  thought  by 
many  pathologists  to  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  ague,  or  marsh-fever.  An  equally  probable 
hypothesis  is,  however,  that  the  disease  in 
question  results,  not  from  inhalation  of  the  gas 
itself,  but  from  inhalation  of  minute  germs  or 
spores,  organised,  and,  by  microscopic  aid, 
sometimes,  perhaps  always,  visible,  and  co- 
existent with  the  gas. 

The  second  category  of  disease-creating,  in- 
visible agents, — invisible,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
naked  eye, — organised  germs,  have  only  had 
their  existence  visibly  demonstrated  in  quite 
recent  times.  Very  soon  after  microscopic 
inquiry  had  revealed  the  existence  in  nature  of 
an  immensity  of  littleness  in  counterpart  to  the 
long-known  and  contemplated  immensity  of 
greatness,  the  very  probable  idea  dawned  that 
just  as  the  microscope  had  rendered  visible 
the  existence  of  certain  minute  things,  which 
hitherto  had  not  been  suspected  to  exist;  so, 
probably,  even  microscopic  vision  had  its  limits. 
It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
myriad  small  living  things,  which  not  even  the 
microscope  could  render  manifest.  Probably 
this  is  tbe  case,  but,  leaving  hypothesis  for  the 
safer  ground  of  experiment,  we  will  now  state 
how  the  visible  existence  of  some  living  germs 
at  least  present  in  the  atmosphere  was  demon- 
strated. The  plan  adopted  was  most  ingenious, 
and  when  stated  will  be  plain.  Imprimis , the  two 
points  must  be  apprehended  that  gun-cotton 
dissolves  in  ether,  giving  a transparent  colour- 
less solution  ; and  that  gun-cotton  wool,  like 
ordinary  cotton  wool,  can  be  made  to  act  as 
a filter.  Apprehending  these  facts,  a French 
philosopher  tried  the  following  experiment : — 
Passiug  a current  of  atmospheric  air  for  a cer- 
tain time  through  a mass  of  gun-cotton  wool, 


packed  tightly  in  a glass  tube,  then  dissolving 
the  gun-cotton  in  ether,  and  examining  micro- 
scopically the  solution,  he  found  abundant  germs. 
Conclusive  though  this  ingenious  experiment 
was  up  to  the  stage  at  which  we  left  it,  the 
truth  which  it  was  made  to  disclose  is  only  half 
told.  The  air  which  had  been  filtered  through 
the  gun-cotton  was  passed  into  a glass  vessel, 
into  which  some  broth  had  been  put ; and,  due 
time  having  elapsed,  it  was  found  that  the  broth 
so  circumstanced  would  not  putrefy,  though  a 
duplicate  sample  of  broth  exposed  to  unfiltered 
air  for  an  equal  time  and  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture putrefied.  This  beautiful  experiment 
opened  a large  field  of  speculation.  The  fact 
had  been  long  known  to  experimentalists  that 
all  putrefiable  matters,  so  far  as  experiments  had 
gone,  disclosed  to  the  mioroscope  a crowd  of 
living  organisms,  in  every  case  of  specific  kinds 
according  to  the  species  of  matter  undergoing 
putrefaction.  In  this  way  it  was  known  that 
putrefying  flour-paste  was  crowded  with  eel-like 
animalcules,  which,  indeed,  have  acquired  the 
name  of  “flour-paste  eels,”  from  the  resem- 
blance. To  whatever  putrefying  thing  the  micro- 
scopist  turned  his  regard,  he  found  specific 
organised  forms.  In  most  cases  these  organised 
forms  were  vegetable,  of  the  fungus  or  mush- 
room nature ; in  other  cases,  as,  for  example, 
in  putrefying  paste,  the  specific  organisms  were 
animalised,  though  an  abundance  of  fungoid 
growths  constituting  mould  were  found  too.  To 
an  inquisitive  mind  the  question  immediately 
presses  for  solution,  — Where  do  the  living 
things  referred  to  come  from  ? Either  they 
must  be  spontaneously  generated,  or  else  de- 
veloped from  germs,  spores,  eggs,  or  whatever 
else  we  choose  to  call  those  minute  initial  points 
of  vitality.  The  belief  in  spontaneous  generation 
is  of  great  antiquity,  but  as  experimental  science 
advanced,  it  came  to  be  scouted,  only  surviving 
in  the  minds  of  tidy  housewives,  who,  one  and 
all,  protested,  and  continued  to  protest,  up  to 
the  period  of  development  of  the  scientific 
female,  that  dirt  bred  {i.c , spontaneously  gene- 
rated) fleas.  Of  late,  however,  a school  of 
scientific  men,  invading  the  domain  of  scientific 
females,  pronounced  their  belief  in  spontaneous 
generation  too.  Many  still  continue  to  hold 
that  opinion,  but  how  they  can  consistently  do 
6o  in  presence  of  testimony  furnished  by  the 
gun-cotton  experiment  repeated  again  and 
again  up  to  the  time  being  invariably  with  the 
same  results,  is  to  the  preponderance  of  thinkers 
extraordinary.  ChemistB,  when  regarding  the 
atmosphere  chemically,  are  doubtless  right  in 
defining  it  to  be  a mechanical  mixture  of  four 
volumes  nitrogen  and  one  oxygen,  together  with 
a comparatively  minute  but  variable  portion 
of  carbonic  acid.  Prophylactic  doctors,  archi- 
tects, and  builders,  however,  must  form  a more 
extended  idea  of  the  atmosphere  than  this. 
They  must  contemplate  it  as  being  charged 
with  a multitude  of  germs  all  ready  to  de- 
velop into  fuller  life,  on  finding  resting-ground 
suitable  for  their  development.  If  the  objec- 
tion be  alleged  that  the  germs  are  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  atmosphere,  but  extraneous 
things  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  the  sole 
result  is  to  import  a metaphysical  disputation 
on  a practical  matter,  not  altering  practical 
indications  of  teaching  in  any  degree.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  the  atmosphere  exclu- 
sively is  concerned  in  the  diffusion  of  germ 
life.  On  the  contrary,  these  little  organisms 
pervade  articles  of  food  and  drink.  Few  path- 
ologists  would  at  this  time  feel  justified  in  deny- 
ing that  Asiatic  cholera  is  alone  communicable 
by  the  actual  ingestion  (i  e , swallowing)  of 
specific  germs.  Asiatic  cholera  is  quite  a mo- 
dern disease,  only  dating  from  1819.  Its  first 
victims  were  individuals  who  had  been  eat- 
ing some  rice  from  a crop  on  which  had 
been  observed  a growth  of  a peculiar  mould 
never  previously  seen.  Not  all  microscopio 
germs  are  prejudicial.  Some  perform  demon- 
strably useful  work  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
Without  the  presence  of  germ  life  there  could 
be  ro  fermentation  of  any  kind.  We  have 
already  seen  how,  in  the  absence  of  germ  life, 
putrefaotion  {i.c.,  putrefactive  fermentation) 
could  not  be  established,  and  the  same  inability 
applies  to  every  other  variety  of  fermenta- 
tion. Hence  springs  tbe  designation  under 
which  certain  diseases  are  classed  as  being 
“ zymotic  ” or  fermentive.  Perhaps  the 
fermentive  theory  of  disease  has  received 
more  extensive  application  than  is  warranted 
by  scientific  demonstration.  For  example,  that 
bane  of  the  English  climate, — consumption, — 
is  considered  by  many  pathologists  to  be  refer- 
ee 
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able  to  the  presence  and  development  of  specific 
germs ; and  on  this  assumption  the  hypothesis 
has  been  based  that  the  pine-forest  cure,— as 
it  has  been  called, — of  consumption,  owes  its 
efficacy  to  the  circumstance  that  patients 
lodged  in  the  depths  of  a pine-forest  have  to 
breathe,  during  their  sojourn,  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  turpentine;  which,  like  in  this 
respect  to  carbolic  acid,  is  destructive  to  minute 
forms  of  organic  life,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal.  Assuming  that  we  have  rendered  obvious 
the  intimate  connexion  which  naturally  subsists 
between  house-construction  and  prophylactic 
medicine,  we  would  ask  whether  the  connexion 
is  not  too  often  violated,  and  in  such  a radically 
important  matter  as  house  foundations,  whether 
the  violation  may  not  be  expected  to  prove  the 
cause  of  future  disease  ? If  a foundation  of 
chemically  objectionable  materials  there  needs 
must  be, — such  as  the  old  shoe-leather,  sardine- 
boxes,  and  meat-cans,  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
— ordinary  prudence  suggests  the  need  of 
disinfection.  It  is,  unfortunately,  too  much  the 
custom  to  go  to  work  empirically  in  the  employ- 
ment of  disinfectants,  forgetting  that  such  bodies, 
though  having  one  common  genetic  name,  are 
endowed  each  with  specific  action.  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  a disinfectant  best 
against  a oertain  class  of  impurities  may 
not  be  the  very  worst  against  others.  Quick- 
lime, for  example,  has  a sort  of  popular  re- 
pute of  acting  as  a disinfectant  on  every  pos- 
sible offensive  thing,  and  under  every  possible 
condition.  Its  range  of  efficacy  is  large,  no 
doubt,  but  cases  may  be  easily  specified  in 
which  lime  is  totally  inert, — other  cases  in 
which  it  is  injurious.  Lime,  not  being  volatile, 
is  not  atmospherically  diffusive.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  purify  air  except  the  air  be  forced 
through  it.  Quick-lime  will  be  the  best  avail- 
able purifier  in  the  case  of  having  to  deal  with 
a festering  slowly  putrefaotive  mass.  It  will 
destroy  the  germs  to  the  action  of  which  putre- 
faction is  due.  It  will  decompose  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia  and  fix  sulphur.  It  will  rapidly 
corrode  and  render  unputrefiable  all  organic 
materials.  These  comprise  a fair  list  of  advan1 
tages  to  the  credit  of  lime  as  a disinfectant.  On 
a future  occasion  we  may  indicate  some  of  the 
abuses  of  lime  regarded  as  a prophylactic  agent, 
and  explain  the  mode  of  action  of  certain  other 
disinfectants. 


BUILDING  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
IN  CANADA. 

Nkxt  in  interest  to  the  living  humanities  of  a 
people  comes  architecture,  which,  interwoven 
with  all,  survives  them  all, — crystallisation,  as  it 
were,  of  the  sum  of  facts  that  go  to  make  up  a 
nation’s  existence.  This  is  what  is  drawing  the 
attention  of  new-light  Btudents  so  markedly  to 
the  contemplation  of  old-time  monuments,  nor 
can  we  expect  to  furnish  a less  worthy,  if  less 
durable,  subject  for  sorutiny  to  our  successors 
at  the  far  future  end  of  time’s  vista. 

Canada  now  means  an  empire  covering  half  a 
continent,  and,  rapidly  growing  homogeneous, 
must  powerfully  influence  the  world  at  no 
distant  date, — perhaps  (such  are  the  mutations 
of  fortune)  destined  to  really  become  the 
Greater  Britain.  Much  of  our  bone  and  sinew,  a 
good  deal  of  our  healthy  brain,  is  being  exported 
to  Canada ; the  workers  are  building  up  the 
country  with  force  and  with  patience.  Of  what, 
then,  are  built  the  houses  of  the  workers  ? 
Canada  is  much  thought  of  as  a land  of  snow, 
but  her  summers  are  nearly  as  characteristic  a 
feature  as  are  her  winters  ; those  are  hot  enough, 
so  that  if  there  are  to  be  found  some  snug 
temporary  huts  composed  of  snow,  there  is  a 
wider  range  of  building  materials  from  which  to 
choose.  As  for  these  snow  huts,  however,  they 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  districts  where 
timber  is  poorly  accessible  : mining  regions,  or 
the  banks  of  some  rivers  to  which  resort  the 
Indians  and  trappers  in  winter  time.  They  can 
only  be  successfully  made  after  a fresh  snow- 
fall in  moderate  weather,  when  the  snow  is  no 
longer  of  its  usual  dry  and  powdery  nature  that 
forbids  its  being  moulded.  These  huts  are, 
when  possible,  made  over  a hollow  cone  of 
brushwood,  but  where  this  is  not  possible,  they 
are  formed  like  big  ant-hills  with  a hole  in  the 
top  through  which  the  smoke  of  the  fire  inside  , 
may  find  egress.  Over  this  hole  are  placed  two 
short  columns  of  packed  snow,  and  upon  these  a 
Blab  of  the  same  material,  so  that  no  snow  can 
enter.  Doors  are  extemporised  of  blanket  or 
bear-skin,  the  internal  fittings  of  the  hut  being 
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of  very  primitive  kind ; and  yet  it  is  comfortable 
enough. 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  wood  is  not  obtain- 
able in  the  older  provinces,  so  that  the  cosy 
dwellings  of  the  shanty-men  are  far  oftener  met 
with  than  is  the  snow-hut.  Varying  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  timber  of  which  they  are  made, 
and  not  intended  to  last,  all  agree  in  being  substan- 
tial and  warm.  The  shanty-man,  or  “ lumberer,” 
i9  a man  of  independent  spirit,  who,  slinging  his 
rifle  behind  him  and  shouldering  his  axe,  enters 
the  wilderness  with  perfect  composure,  regard- 
less of  the  lack  of  milestones  and  highways.  He 
knows  north  from  south  by  the  “ dip  ” of  the 
trees,  and  cuts  his  own  road  when  need  be. 
Being  sociable,  he  prefers  company,  yet  often 
does  his  prospecting  alone, — his  first  care,  having 
met  with  a suitable  field  of  operations,  being  the 
erection  of  his  shanty.  He  carries  with  him  no 
carpenter’s  set  of  tools : his  axe  is  his  one 
weapon.  With  it  he  fells  trees  and  outs  them 
into  lengths ; how  large  may  be  these  trees,  and 
in  what  way  he  builds  his  shanty,  are  points 
that  depend  upon  whether  he  have  help  or  not. 
If  alone,  he  drives  two  sapliugs  into  the  ground 
at  eaoh  corner  of  his  shanty,  and  between  eaoh 
pair  drops  lengths  of  light  timber,  slotted  close 
to  their  points  of  insertion,  so  as  to  receive  the 
cross-bars.  These  being  placed,  the  roofing  is 
laid  on,  and  the  slope  made  afterwards.  One 
side  is  modified  by  the  neoessity  that  exists  for 
a door,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same : 
uprights  driven  into  the  earth  in  pairs,  and 
firmly  bound  together  at  the  tops,  and,  some- 
times, the  centres.  Moss  or  cedar-branch  pack- 
ing does  the  rest ; a chimney  is  made  of  four 
roughly-hewn  Blabs  of  wood,  a short  length  or 
two  of  timber  rolled  indoors,  when,  having 
spread  his  couch  of  fragrant  cedar-brush,  the 
shanty-man  lies  down  to  enjoy  his  first  pipe. 
When  the  lumberer  is,  as  often  happens,  only 
one  of  a large  party,  his  house  is  more  strongly 
built.  Sills  having  been  laid,  uprights,  grooved 
on  two  sides  from  top  to  bottom,  are  tenoned  in. 
Down  these  grooves  are  slidden  horizontal 
timbers,  squared  at  the  ends,  but  otherwise  “ in 
the  rough  ” ; lastly,  door,  chimney,  and  windows 
are  provided.  Many  of  these  shanties  are 
adapted  to  withstand  a bombardment  from  all 
but  the  heaviest  of  the  old  smooth-bore  guns. 
Where  timber  is  valuable,  they  are  taken  apart 
on  leaving,  and  go  to  make  the  raft,  which  is 
floated  over  a dangerous  course  of  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  along  the  broad  breast  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec.  Otherwise  they  are  left  standing,  to 
mock  the  unfortunate  explorer  who  may  have 
lost  his  way  in  those  wilds  with  the  promise  of 
accommodation  that  he  will  not  find.  Yet, 
wooden  houses  do  not  exclusively  belong  to  the 
professional  lumberman. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  many  parts 
of  Canada,  that  where  thriving  towns  stand  to- 
day, a few  years  ago  was  nothing  but  the  un- 
broken forest.  Here,  when  the  settler  first 
came,  he  staked  out  his  farm  and  deliberately 
erected  cottages  and  outhouses  of  rough  timber. 
These  stand  to  this  day  to  witness  to  his  mar- 
vellous upward  progress  in  material  prosperity. 
Toilsome  work  it  was,  this  felling  of  trees  and 
drawing  of  stumps,  but  here  lies  his  farm 
smooth  as  a lawn,  except  where  the  plough  has 
left  its  even  furrows,  and  here  still  stands  tke 
cottage  which  saw  the  first  “ stumping-bee,” 
with  its  array  of  immense  bon-fires  turning 
night  into  day.  The  farmer  is  proud  of  his 
house,  and  will  not  have  it  pulled  down;  his 
children  may  do  that,  says  he,  and  sure  enough 
they  will  by  and  by. 

The  face  of  the  country  in  civilised  Canada 
is  fast  changing.  But,  if  you  will  enter  his 
house  you  will  admit  that  the  farmer  is,  not 
without  reason,  proud  of  his  dwelling.  Neatly 
wainscoted  inside,  and  well,  if  roughly,  finished, 
there  are  no  signs  visible  of  the  rough  exterior. 
There  is  an  upstairs,  too,  where  the  beds  are 
skilfully  made  to  project  from  the  walls,  as  in 
the  bunks  of  a ship.  Possibly  the  farmer’s  first 
ideas  of  carpentry  were  borrowed  from  the 
sleeping  accommodation  of  one  or  other  of  the 
badly-arranged  sailing-ships  that  used  to  be 
thought  fit  enough  for  emigrant  ships  in  the 
good  old  days  of  thirty  years  ago. 

In  the  infancy  of  Canada,  while  towns  were 
thus  built  of  timber,  the  Government-house  was 
wont  to  outstrip  the  rest,  both  in  workmanship 
and  grandeur.  Private  and  public,  that  those 
were  no  contemptible  residences  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  many  leading  citizens 
prefer  these  old  structures  for  their  present 
town  residences  to  any  of  modern  contrivance 
built  of  brick  or  stone.  There  are,  in  Canada, 
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still  hamlets  to  be  found  in  which  town-hall, 
school,  and  churches  are  all  of  wood.  While 
such  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  older  pro- 
vinces, the  same  holds  good  in  the  prairie 
regions  of  the  north-west,  wherever  wood  of  any 
dimensions  is  accessible.  There,  the  half- 
breeds  build  with  round  timbers  ; from  16  by  16 
to  16  by  24  square  feet  being  the  usual  area  of 
foundations.  Sills  are  laid,  as  already  described, 
Bix  posts  hewn,  one  for  each  corner,  and  two 
in  the  middle,  lengthwise;  grooves  of  2 in. 
are  cut  in  the  posts  and  plates  to  hold  these. 
Timbers  are  next  cut,  teuoned  to  fit  grooves, 
and  slipped  in,  thus  making  the  sides  and  ends. 
The  cracks  are  plastered  within  and  without, 
and  whitewashed.  For  the  roof,  poles  are  laid 
rafter-fashion,  and  filled  in  with  clay  or  mortar, 
mixed  with  grass,  puddled  into  the  mass  at  one 
end,  the  butts  of  the  grass  projecting  from  and 
covering  the  clay.  This  plan  of  roofing  is  re- 
commended to  the  notice  of  English  farmers,  as 
being  cheaper  than  thatch,  and  quite  as  service- 
able. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  there  is  a scarcity 
of  large  timber  in  the  north-west,  so  it  may  be 
said  that  pine  is  imported  to  Winnipeg  from 
Minnesota.  Poplar  and  dressed  white  pine  sell 
at  §25  per  1,000  ft.  Most  of  the  houses  in 
Manitoba  are  of  frame,  but  brick  is  coming  into 
use.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
country  is  destitute  of  timber,  for  spruce,  aspen, 
and  stunted  oak  are  found  in  abundance,  and 
large  enough  for  many  purposes.  Beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  lies  British  Columbia,  chosen 
home  of  giant  timber-growths.  The  Douglas 
and  Menzies  firs,  and  the  cedar,  reach  250  ft.  in 
height,  whilst  even  the  pretty  maple  attains 
150  ft.  The  birch  is  thought  tall  at  70  ft.,  and 
is  only  found  at  the  edges  of  British  Columbian 
forests.  This  tree  is,  however,  found  beyond 
the  prairies  in  most  of  Old  Canada,  and  serves 
a number  of  useful 'ends  besides  this  of  house- 
building. Birch-bark  makes  the  Indian’s  light 
canoe,  which,  when  he  meets  a portage,  he 
carries  upon  his  back  to  the  next  length  of 
smooth  water,  to  re-launch  it  afresh  there. 
Birch-bark  is  his  thrifty  squaw’s  medicine,  and 
is  the  material  of  which  her  husbaud’s  leggings 
are  wrought.  An  inner  lining  membrane  of  the 
birch-tree  is  UBed  by  the  Indians  as  paper, 
whereon  to  paint  records  of  prowess  in  the 
chase.  Birch-bark  serves  also  for  the  covering 
of  tents,  and,  twisted  into  cordage,  for  fishing- 
lines.  The  Old-Country  settler,  glorying  in  the 
sharpness  of  his  axe  and  the  strength  of  his 
thews,  despises  such  flimsy  material,  but  the 
Indian  knows  better  than  to  do  hard  work  for  a 
sentiment. 

Next  in  order  to  massive  timber  for  building 
purposes  comes  lath  and  plaster,  perhaps  at  this 
day  the  most  generally  used  material.  It  is  a 
source  of  wonder  to  strangers  how  quickly  and 
cheaply  arise  neat  rows  of  houses  in  Canadian 
suburban  districts,  but  if  they  watched  the  pro- 
cess, they  would  cease  to  be  surprised.  Every 
prosperous  labourer  hopes  to  build  his  house  : a 
feat  which  he  often  accomplishes,  in  spare  inter- 
vals between  workiDg-hours,  with  his  own  hands. 

This  is  how  he  does  it.  When  possible,  he 
makes  a good  stone  foundation,  but  timber  does 
very  well,  and  then  he  gets  through  the  heavy 
work  of  erecting  the  frame,  as  already  described, 
only  his  corner-posts  need  no  grooves. 

When  soundly  placed  and  capped,  he  nails 
carefully-fitted  strips  of  1 in.  pine  between  the 
frame  works,  top  and  bottom,  so  that  the  edges 
are  presented.  Across  these  vertical  pieces  he 
tacks  light  laths,  not  too  close  together,  and 
finally  plasters  the  whole  surface  with  mortar, 
forcing  the  plaster  between  the  interstices  of 
the  wood  work.  For  the  inside,  a smooth  mortar 
is  used,  while  for  the  outside,  a coarse  kind  is 
thought  better ; indeed,  it  is  usually  thrown,  in- 
stead of  laid  on,  and  often  made  to  take  an 
artificial  wavy  surface.  Occasionally,  plastering 
is  altogether  omitted  outside,  and  planking  sub- 
stituted, but  whichever  plan  be  adopted,  the 
result  is  a serviceable  and  comfortable  building. 
The  roof  is  made  at  a Blope  sufficient;  to  divert 
the  heavy  snow-falls,  and  upon  the  rafters,  close 
together,  laterally,  and  overlapping  each  other, 
are  laid  wooden  shingles,  which  take,  in  Canada, 
the  place  of  slates. 

Only  two  small  nails  are  needed  for  the 
upper  corners,  and  the  work  is  begun  at  the 
eaves.  It  is  better  to  have  two  rows  of  shingles. 
These  essentials  of  a Canadian  building  are  cheap, 
and,  taken  altogether,  durable,  lasting  for  nine 
or  ten  years,  but  have  many  disadvantages, 
among  which  not  the  least  is  their  liability  to 
catch  fire  in  the  hot  months. 
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Many  a street  has  been  burned  down  by 
the  settling  of  a stray  spark  upon  the 
wooden  roof  of  a building  adjacent  to  the 
one  which  was  burning.  So  well  known  is  this 
that  no  sooner  does  a fire  show  itself  than  house- 
holders mount  to  the  roofs  and  cover  them  with 
wet  blankets.  Shingles  also  warp  beneath  the 
intensity  of  an  August  sun,  whilst  they  have  a 
bad  habit  of  absorbing  water  during  unusually 
protracted  rainfalls.  In  spite  of  these  defects, 
shingling  is  a flourishing  trade.  Numbers  of 
“shingle-mills”  exist  all  over  the  country, 
where  the  hum  of  circular-saws  never  ceases 
during  the  day.  The  writer  had  several  months’ 
experience  of  this  craft,  and  is  prepared  to  state 
that  shingling  is,  in  the  late  autumn,  very  cold 
work,  and,  owing  to  the  slippery  state  of  the 
ice-glazed  roofs,  dangerous.  The  roofing  of 
houses  is  possibly  a trade  in  England,  as  house- 
painting and  window-glazing  certainly  are,  but 
the  writer  found  it  expedient  to  undertake  small 
contracts  in  each  of  these  branches,  together 
with  a good  many  more  alien  to  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  Whether  slate  will  ever  take  the 
place  of  the  Canadian  shingle  is  uncertain : 
many  public  buildings  are  thus  roofed,  it  is  true, 
but  only  where  expense  and  weight  are  of  no 
consideration,  and  slates  have  an  unpleasant 
faculty  of  retaining  heat  longer  than  is  desirable. 
Canadian  slate,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used,  is  not 
of  good  quality ; that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  split 
into  thin  sections,  and  is  far  more  absorbent  than 
English  or  French  slate.  Where  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  so  light;  as  in  Canada,  heavy  roof- 
ing is  not  desirable,  and  thus,  Bhingling  is,  in 
spite  of  all  to  its  detriment,  likely  to  hold  its  own 
for  many  a year.  But  the  inventor  of  a mate- 
rial which,  while  equally  cheap,  should  be  proof 
against  fire  and  water,  would  certainly  make 
his  mark  in  the  Canadian  building  world.  It 
may  be  thought  straining  a point  to  bring  the 
ordinary  roadway  under  the  head  of  “ building,” 
yet  the  fact  is  that  in  Canada  the  “ side-walks  ” 
are  usually  made  of  wood.  The  only  exceptions 
are  found  in  several  large  cities,  where  stone  has 
been  thought  more  showy.  Bearing  upon  the 
matter  in  hand,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  recent 
report  of  the  Home  Metropolitan  surveyor  upon 
pavements  : in  it,  preference  is  given  to  wood 
over  both  stone  and  asphalte.  This  refers  to 
wooden  blocks  for  the  carriageway  ; in  Canada 
such  paving  is  much  in  favour,  but  wooden 
planking  for  the  sideways  is  not  known  in 
England.  The  only  conditions  upon  which 
planking  can  be  laid  on  natural  ground  are 
“sleepers”  and  “piles,”  as  occasion  may  sug- 
gest. When  in  good  repair,  nothing  could  be 
better  than  these  roads,  but  sometimes  town 
councils  and  corporations  are  forgetful  of  the 
public  safety,  and  great  holes  in  the  planking 
beset  the  unwary. 

With  the  development  of  the  country,  timber 
is  in  ever-inoreasing  demand,  so  that,  with  this 
home  consumption  and  the  large  export,  no 
wonder  that  there  are  upon  the  Ottawa  river 
and  elsewhere  saw-millB  by  the  Boore,  turning 
out  millions  of  boards  eacb  day,  while,  on  ap- 
proaching the  newer  districts,  the  hum  of  the 
saw-mill  is  invariably  heard.  The  immense 
piles  of  boards  that  line  the  river-banks  might 
seem  fabulous  to  one  who  had  not  seen  them. 
Indeed,  the  rivers  are  in  many  instances  covered 
wiih  sawdust  so  thickly  as  to  conceal  the  water 
for  miles,  while  the  smaller  streams  are  even 
apt  to  be  entirely  choked.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  some  reoent  legislation  to 
prevent  this  growing  abuse,  so  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  myriad  trout- 
streams  which  beautify  Canadian  rural  neigh- 
bourhoods will  not  cease  to  present  their  seduc- 
tive promises  of  healthful  recreation  to  the 
explorer.  If  only  somebody  could  utilise  this 
sawdust,  what  a mine  of  wealth  would  he  have 
ready  to  hand  ! It  has  been  attempted  to  mould 
it  into  blocks  for  fuel,  but  with  indifferent 
results,  the  cost  being  too  great,  a,nd  the  fuel 
not  burning  without  being  subjected  to  a con- 
stant air-blast.  Should,  however,  a solvent  be 
found  which,  while  ensuring  a pasty  consistency 
without  changing  the  material  chemically,  should 
permit  of  its  being  injected  under  pressure  with 
air,  the  result  would  be  a spongy  mass  that 
must  burn  readily.  This  has  not  yet  been  done, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  in  theory. 

Now  that  Canadian  cities  are  growing  in 
wealth,  and  have  more  at  stake  than  formerly 
in  case  of  fire,  an  event  only  too  common  all 
over  North  America,  there  is  a strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  doiug  away  with  the  wooden  streets 
that  court  destruction  from  any  chance  spark. 
In  all  large  towns,  recent  bye  - laws  provide 


against  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings  within 
the  town  limits.  All  fresh  edifices  are  being 
bnilt  of  stone  or  brick,  usually  the  former. 
Whether  it  be  that  clay  is  not  plentifully  found 
in  some  parts  of  Canada,  or  whether  the  cost  of 
brickmaking  is  greater  than  that  of  quarrying 
stone, — at  any  rate,  brick  is  commonly  re. 
garded  more  as  a curiosity  than  as  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  architectural  executive  which  it 
is  in  England.  Such  brick  buildings  as  are 
found  are  well  constructed,  although  the  bricks 
Beem  sometimes  to  have  been  insufficiently  baked 
in  the  kiln.  Stone  of  various  kinds  is  plenti- 
ful enough  in  most  parts  of  the  Dominion,  though 
large  areas  of  the  best  arable  land  are  without 
so  much  as  a pebble.  Even  here,  by  digging  to 
a moderate  depth,  beds  of  rock  are  reached 
which,  where  they  are  at  their  lowest  dip,  are 
often  found  to  make  natural  reservoirs  for  salt 
brine  or  petroleum,  both  important  Canadian 
industries.  In  Guelph  and  its  neighbourhood, 
situated  within  the  fertile  peninsula  formed  by 
the  great  Jakes,  are  large  beds  of  magnesian 
limestone,  so  that  this  thriving  town, — a city 
within  the  past  year, — is  as  substantially 
built  as  any  place  in  the  world.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  cheapness  of  building  ma- 
terial, the  ohurches  and  public  buildings  have 
been  ambitiously  conceived.  Sandstone  and 
granite  are  found  elsewhere,  and  upon  the 
Upper  Ottawa  is  an  abundance  of  veined 
marble. 

In  the  district  of  Muskoka,  one  of  the  free- 
grant  tracts,  but  poorly  adapted  for  farming, 
the  face  of  the  country  is  seamed  with  large, 
outcropping  banks  of  rock  of  the  sterile 
Laurentian  formation.  It  is  of  no  use  in  the 
neatly-finished  applications  of  modern  fashion- 
able architecture,  nor,  indeed,  can  it  bo  advan- 
tageously wrought  at  all;  if  ever  utilised,  it 
most  be  as  rough  material.  Hence  it  serves 
only  to  form  the  backs  of  the  settlers’  rude 
cabins,  or  as  banks  whereon  to  trail  the  vines 
that  require  a supply  of  reserved  heat  during 
the-  frosty  nights.  But  when  Canada  has,  in 
consonance  with  her  hopes,  emerged  victorious 
from  the  peaceful  contest  of  the  colonies  for 
supremacy,  should  she  desire  to  erect  a pyramid 
to  hand  down  her  fame  to  the  world’s  end  here 
is  enough  stone  and  to  spare.  Treated  as  indi- 
cated, these  rough  boulders  could,  without  much 
cost  for  blasting,  and  for  transit,  be  worked  into 
magnificent  fanes  that  should  redeem  the  age 
from  charges  often  brought  against  our  own — 
of  being  puny  in  conception,  in  execution  feeble. 
This,  however,  is  of  the  fnture,  while  our 
subject  lies  with  the  present.  Meantime,  while 
private  building  enterprise  is  not  likely  to  flag, 
the  Dominion  Government  is  not  behind  the 
age,  its  expenditure  upon  public  buildings,  for 
one  of  the  recently-passed  years,  havingi-eached 
the  amount  of  1,360,302  dole.,  or  272,0611. 
sterling.  Large  builders  in  good  practice  had, 
of  course,  better  stay  in  London  than  go  to 
Canada,  but  there  are  many  smaller  ones  who 
could  rely  upon  plenty  of  work  at  the  outset, 
and  sure  profits.  Much  is  to  be  done  by  a 
judioious  combination  of  building  and  prospect- 
ing. A desirable  locality  is  sure  to  grow  in 
value,  even  without  buildings  upon  it. 


COUNTING  THE  COST. 

Nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the  true  and 
worthy  development  of  the  work  of  the  artist 
or  of  the  architect  than  any  attempt  to  surprise 
people  into  the  payment  of  a greater  Bum  than 
they  intended  to  pay  for  any  commission  which 
they  put  in  hand.  As  far  as  regards  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  tectonic  professions,  it  matters 
very  little  whether  such  surprise  is  planned  or  is 
merely  the  result  of  slovenliness  and  want  of 
due  forethought.  As  regards  the  character  of 
the  professional  men  concerned,  of  course  the 
difference  is  palpable.  But  this  fact  ought  not 
to  lead  us  to  undervalue  the  mischief  that  may 
arise  merely  from  our  ordinary  habit  of  taking 
things  a bit  at  a time,  without  a thorough  forecast 
of  the  whole. 

This,  we  take  it,  is  what  is  now  raising  no 
small  amount  of  wrathful  contention  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Council.  In  December  last, 
it  appears  from  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  of 
that  body  on  the  7th  of  October,  the  Court  ap- 
proved of  the  project  of  erecting  an  architec- 
tural memorial  on  the  site  of  Temple  Bar,  and 
the  execution  appears  to  have  been  entrusted  to 
the  City  Lands  Committee.  If  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  had  taken  the  obvious  pre- 
caution of  naming  a sum  which  they  were  pre- 


pared to  sanction,  and  not  to  exceed,  for  the 
monument  in  question,  all  would  have  gone  well. 
This  must  not  be  overlooked.  Whatever  blame 
may,  rightly  or  wrongly,  be  attributed  elsewhere, 
here  was  the  point  where  due  precaution  ought 
to  have  been  taken.  It  is  not  for  the  Common 
Council  to  ignore  this  fact. 

The  City  Lands  Committee,  it  seems,  were 
not  more  careful  in  the  matter  than  the  Com- 
mon Council  had  been.  They  were  content  with 
“ a rough  estimate,”  and  do  not  appear,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  otherwise  conflicting  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Bedford,  their  ohairman,  and  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect,  to  have  inquired 
whether  the  estimate  for  the  building  included 
the  cost  of  the  statues  with  which  it  was  to  be 
adorned.  None  of  the  items  seem  in  themselves 
to  be  other  than  fair  and  reasonable.  The  Bums 
of  1,2501.  each  for  marble  statues  of  her  Majesty 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  as  little  a« 
could  be  offered  by  the  first  municipality  in  the 
world  for  such  works.  A thousand  guineas  for 
a griffin  (presumably  of  bronze)  is  not  more 
than  a fair  sculptor’s  charge,  supposing  the 
design  to  be  one  in  all  respects  commendable. 
Nor  is  300  guineas  apiece  for  four  bas-reliefs  at 
all  disproportionate.  Here,  then,  we  obtain  the 
sum  of  4,7501.  Nor  can  it  be  contended  that 
it  is  an  overcharge  for  the  work  proposed.  It  is 
not  quite  evident  to  us  how  far  these  items, 
together  with  the  cost  of  “ about  3,0001.  or 
4,0001.  for  the  remainder  of  the  work,”  make 
up  the  sum  of  “ about  10,000  guineas,”  but  it 
seems  tolerably  clear,  first,  that  if  sculpture 
is  to  be  introduced,  it  will  not  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  City  of  London  to  pay  less  for  it ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  is  in  this  question  of  the 
cost  of  sculpture  that  the  misunderstanding  has 
arisen. 

Mr.  Phillips  gave  notice  of  a motion  tending 
to  put  a stop  to  the  proceeding  with  the  monu- 
ment. A Bomewhat  stormy  discussion  termi- 
nated by  what  we  suppose  must  be  taken  as 
the  vote  of  a majority  of  75  to  51  iu  favour  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  estimate.  The  notice  of 
motion,  no  doubt,  still  stands,  so  that  the  Bubject 
cannot  be  considered  as  finally  dosed.  Mean- 
time, let  us  take  the  lesson  to  heart,  that 
those  who  begin  to  build  without  fully 
counting  the  cost  are  proverbially  likely  to 
come  to  grief. 

The  daily  press  is  tolerably  accordant  in  con- 
demning the  erection  of  a monument  on  the  site 
where  suoh  serious  obstruction  to  traffic  was  so 
long  caused  by  the  old  Bar — a survival,  as  it 
was,  of  times  when  carriages  were  few  and  far 
between.  The  proposal  to  form  a refuge  as  a 
part  of  the  monument  is  one  that  ought  to 
receive  support  from  the  Builder,  as  the  original 
proposer  of  these  safeguards  against  the 
danger  of  the  street.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  particular  site  is  one  where 
the  necessary  area  of  ground  can  be  but  ill- 
spared,  whether  for  monument  or  for  island.  The 
publio  have  not  been  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
passing  any  opinion  on  the  architectural  merit 
of  the  design,  and  unless  this  prove  to  be  in 
every  way  suitable,  both  for  the  locality  and 
for  the  purpose  of  commemoration,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  a well-oonstruoted  subway 
would  have  been  far  more  valued  by  pedestrians, 
if  not  by  all  frequenters  of  that  great  thorough- 
fare, than  an  edifice  adorned  by  noble  statues, 
and  crested  by  a prodigious  griffin.  A dragon, 
by  the  bye,  not  a griffin,  is  the  auimal  proper  to 
the  City  arms. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

On  other  pages  we  give  the  substanoe  of 
some  of  the  papers  read  in  the  various  sectional 
meetings  of  this,  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
Congress  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Soience,  which  opened  on 
the  6th  inst.  In  point  of  attendance,  at  any 
rate,  the  Congress  appears  to  have  been  fairly 
successful,  for  by  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  (Thursday,  the  7th)  nearly  1,000  tickets 
had  been  sold,  viz.,  538  for  members,  265  for 
associates,  and  132  for  ladies, — in  all,  935. 
This  total  compares  favourably  with  the  650 
recorded  at  Manchester  last  year,  as  well  as 
with  the  return  of  the  Cheltenham  meeting  in 

1878. 

The  usual  meeting  of  working  men  was  held, 
and  was  largely  attended,  although  a small 
charge  was  made  for  admittance. 

We  shall  give  some  additional  reports  here- 
after.  Dublin  is  fixed  on  as  the  next  meeting- 
place. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  MISTER  AND  PUPILS 
IN  ART. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  Art  Department,  on  the  8th  inst., 
Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  opened  the 
discussion  on  the  special  question,  “ How 
far  would  the  revival  of  the  old  system 
of  ‘master  and  pupils’  be  of  advantage,  and 
tend  to  promote  the  growth  of  historical  art 
in  the  country,  and  the  fitting  use  of  painting 
and  sculpture  in  our  public  buildings  ? ” He 
had,  he  said,  modified  the  title  of  his  paper  as 
follows  : — “ How  far  would  the  revival  of  the 
oldsystem  of  ‘ master  and  pupils’  be  of  advan- 
tage in  the  present  day,  and  tend  to  promote 
the  growth  of  true  art  ?”  Inquiring,  first,  how 
far  the  old  system  was  advantageous,  the  writer 
remarked  that  the  imitative  faculties  of  the 
mind  awaken  early,  and  are  the  first  to  be 
exercised ; reason  and  invention  follow.  It  is 
thus  that  all  art-workers  have  built  their  earliest 
efforts  upon  what  has  gone  before  them.  When 
thoy  have  reached  the  point  where  originality 
begins  to  assert  itself,  they  diverge  into  other 
channels — ripeniug,  advancing,  or  varying  the 
existing  art,  according  to  their  powers  of 
originality.  History  is  replete  with  facts  show- 
ing that  all  great  souls  had  to  shake  off,  and 
frequently  with  an  effort,  the  influences  of  their 
masters,  before  they  could  do  one  single  touch 
of  that  work  that  has  made  them  immortal. 
This  reflects  seriously  upon  the  system  of  tuition 
under  consideration.  Unless  the  student  is  led 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  education  to  expect 
the  final  appearance  of  independent  “ mind- 
seeing”  and  interpretation  of  nature,  he  will 
aim  little  higher  than  imitating,  not  nature,  but 
another  man’s  interpretation  of  her.  This  in- 
dividuality is  the  great  mystery  and  secret  of 
the  art-mind.  It  cannot  be  transmitted  to 
others,  and  cannot  be  stolen,  for  the  best  resem- 
blance to  another  man’s  originality  of  style  is 
but  an  imitation.  The  highest  mental  qualities, 
being  originality  and  loftiness  of  invention, 
would  appear  last.  Considering,  then,  that  the 
qualities  which  are  active  at  very  early  stages 
are  the  imitative,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
system  of  masters  and  pupils  exercises  and  en- 
courages those  qualities  almost  exclusively  at 
first,  it  is  not  strange  that  those  soul-given 
qualities,  which  are  fixed  for  later  develop- 
ment, should  be  lamentably  impeded  in 
their  attempts  to  come  to  life.  The  system 
retards  the  growth  of  those  qualities  that 
make  the  painter  renowned ; that  is  one 
great  flaw.  Another  danger  attached  to  the 
system  is  that  of  the  pupil  being  put  under  the 
wrong  master,  that  is,  under  one  antagonistic  in 
all  his  ideas  and  aims  to  the  innate  but  closely- 
hidden  tastes  of  the  Btudent.  Imagine  the  late 
Frederick  Walker  put  under  Maclise.  Surely 
Walker,  whose  characteristic  was  to  draw  out 
the  tenderesfe  passages  of  nature,  would  have 
had  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  irritated  and 
chafed.  As  it  was,  he  was  placed,  with  but 
little  artificial  tuition,  under  an  engraver,  and 
told  to  draw  as  much  in  the  style  of  John  Gilbert 
as  possible.  Then  he  had  to  draw  on  wood  the 
sketches  of  Thackeray  for  his  “ Philip  ” — awful 
drawings — and  Walker  sorely  wanted  to  try  some 
original  illustrations,  instead  of  working  out 
Thackeray’s  caricatures.  He  timidly  suggested 
it,  tried  it,  and  at  once  showed,  not  traces  of 
having  imitated  John  Gilbert,  but  the  originality 
that  was  in  his  mind.  Now,  this  highly  nervous, 
sensitive  man,  who  never  showed  his  work  whilst 
in  progress,  even  to  the  models  v/ho  sat  for  him, 
and  who  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  have  pupils  around  him,  actually  but 
unconsciously  formed  a school.  From  his  life  and 
works  we  can  gather — first,  that  this  painter 
would  have  done  nothing  greater  (perhaps  nothing 
so  great)  if  he  had  been  placed  under  a master ; 
and  secondly,  that  he  would  not  have  exercised  a 
greater  influence  than  he  did  by  his  works  alone, 
if  his  studio  had  been  full  of  pupils  during  his 
lifetime.  After  further  illustrating  the  effect  of 
a wrong  selection  of  masters,  the  writer  went  on 
to  remark  that  the  works  of  great  men  have 
always  had  a greater  influence  upon  young 
painters  than  personal  tuition  has  had.  The 
cleverness  of  drawing  and  so-called  learnedness 
of  French  painters  is  as  much  due  to  the  national 
character  of  the  artists  as  to  their  school  in- 
fluences. In  England  we  have  certainly  no 
strong  school  influences,  but  we  have  what  is 
nowhere  in  the  world  so  strongly  developed,  and 
that  is  originality  and  individuality  of  style. 
The  French  are  as  unhappy  in  their  selection  of 
subjects  as  they  are  certain  of  their  drawing. 


It  is  their  aim  to  Btrike,  to  startle,  to 
fascinate.  English  art,  however  faulty  it  may 
be  in  precision  of  drawing,  seems  to  take 
you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you  to  nature, 
and  bid  you  love  it, — to  humanity,  and  bid  you 
learn  its  lessons.  This  is  a national  character- 
istic produced  spontaneously  without  any  central 
impetus  such  as  might  accrue  from  the  teach- 
ings of  one  man.  What  more  do  we  want  ? 
Do  wo  want  more  learning  ? Those  who  look 
for  “ learning  ” seem  to  be  under  an  impression 
that  it  cannot  be  found  in  realism, — that  to  show 
any  learning  you  must  paint  the  Classic  only. 
This  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  word  “learning”  being  misunderstood. 
Millais’s  head  of  Gladstone  was  full  of  profound 
learning,  and  so  was  his  hastily-painted  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Jopling.  Learning  comes  with  practice  j 
originality  never  by  practice,  but  it  must  be 
awakened  by  exercise.  There  is  a danger  in 
too  early  attempts  at  picture-painting ; but  this 
is  only  dangerous  to  the  weak,  and  that  only  in 
case  their  first  efforts  are  successful,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  get  into  one  groove,  and  work 
only  for  money.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  of  those  students  who  draw 
and  paint  such  admirable  studies  from  the  life, 
and  win  gold  medals,  very  few  ever  become 
eminent  painters.  Their  mistake  lies  in  simply 
doing  what  is  placed  before  them,  and  in  not 
being  obliged  to  exercise  originality,  bo  as  to 
make  every  study  a picture.  A master  either 
forces  the  student  into  imitation  of  or  similarity 
to  his  art ; for  in  most  cases  the  master  allows 
the  student  to  work  upon  his  paintings,  and  the 
styles  must  meet.  It  is  as  difficult,  however,  to 
define  the  difference  between  similarity  and 
imitation  as  it  is  to  find  the  exact  point  where 
borrowing  ends  and  stealing  begins.  If  the 
pupil  is  to  be  a reflection  of  the  master,  the 
master  must  be  unapproachable  in  his  greatness, 
and  there  must  be  but  one  kind  of  art,  and  that 
his.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  work  of  art  that 
will  positively  satisfy  all  intelligent  minds,  and 
we  have  yet  to  find  the  master  capable  of  train- 
ing students  of  every  variety  of  mind.  Some 
sort  of  tuition  or  instruction  is,  of  course, 
necessary  ; but  its  effect  is  only  felt  in  the  art 
of  the  time,  when  the  highest  grade  studentship 
is  paid  much  attention  to.  Good  schools,  with 
the  best  masters,  might  raise  a higher  level  of 
art,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a higher  level 
would  produce  more  great  men. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed ; in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Herdman,  R.S.A., 
said  the  subject  which  Mr.  Herkomer  had 
treated  had  been  one  of  difficulty  in  all  ages, 
and  he  suspected  it  was  a question  which  would 
still  go  on  undetermined  for  a very  long  time.  He 
thought  the  question  involved  three  points : — 
First,  that  of  “ master  and  pupil  ” ; second,  that 
of  a school  of  historical  art ; and  third,  that  re- 
lating to  buildings.  He  thought  the  growth  of 
a school  of  historical  art  would  be  promoted  by 
giving  far  greater  opportunities  for  artists  to 
develop  any  faculty  which  they  might  possess 
in  that  direction.  At  present  our  art  was  mainly 
of  a domestic  character.  If  our  municipal 
buildings  and  professional  halls  were  more 
thrown  open  to  the  art  energies  of  the  country, 
he  was  hopeful  that  a strong  effort  would  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  professional  artists  to 
meat  such  a requirement,  and  art  would  have 
far  greater  influence  in  the  country.  Then, 
when  tho  time  arrived  there  would  almost  of 
necessity  be  a revival  to  some  extent  of  the 
“ master  and  pupil  ” system,  because  in  such 
circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  that  any 
single  artist  could,  unaided,  carry  out  such 
works  ; and  he  believed  the  best  thing  for  many 
of  our  younger  students  would  be  that,  instead 
of  following  their  own  devices, — a course  often 
leading  simply  to  a restricted  and  rather  useless 
mannerism, — they  should  be  called  in  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  such  important  public  works, 
where  they  could  really  give  useful  aid. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes,  speakiog  from  his  experi- 
ence a3  an  architect,  contrasted  the  English  and 
Continental  systems  of  education  in  archi- 
tecture. In  England,  he  said,  a young  man  was 
apprenticed  to  an  architect,  and  learned  from 
his  master  the  technique  of  his  profession.  This 
was  not  the  case  abroad.  On  the  Continent,  the 
architect  was  trained,  especially  in  Paris,  more 
in  schools  and  academies,  and  they  saw  the 
results  in  the  architecture  of  Eugland  and 
France.  In  Paris  they  missed  that  originality 
observable  in  English  architecture,  which,  of 
course,  sometimes  degenerated  into  vulgarity, 
but  which  always  gave  an  air  of  picturesqueness 
and  variety  to  our  buildings.  He  thought  the 


same  thing  applied  to  painting.  We  had  in  our 
painting  in  England  very  much  greater  variety 
and  picturesqueness,  though  we  had  less  of  the 
French  academical  precision. 

Mr.  George  Burnett,  advocate,  discussed  the 
education  of  architects  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  and  said  he  thought  tho  result  of  the 
Continental  system  was  that  they  had  there  a 
living  school  of  architecture,  which  he  did  not 
think  we  had  in  this  country.  He  knew  of  no 
building  in  Edinburgh,  with,  perhaps,  one  excep- 
tion, which  appeared  to  him  to  be  designed  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  feeling  of  beauty  in  the 
artist,  working  upon  the  plan  which  was  required 
by  his  employer  and  upon  his  materials. 

Tho  President  (Professor  Richmond)  wound 
up  the  discussion.  Touching  in  the  outset  of  his 
remarks  upon  the  question  as  to  what  should 
be  the  education  of  the  student  before  his 
powers  of  selection  had  been  formed,  he  pointed 
out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  technique  of  art 
was  enormously  difficult.  The  hand  had  to 
be  trained  to  express  what  the  eye  saw  or  the 
mind  conoeived.  Mr.  Herkomer  appeared  to 
think  that  it  was  rather  detrimental  than  other- 
wise for  a young  painter  to  be  placed  under  a 
master  with  whom  he  did  not  entirely  sympa- 
thise. With  that  he  ventured  to  disagree.  A 
student  might  have  a great  turn  for  form,  and 
in  that  oase  the  best  master  for  him  would  pro- 
bably be  one  whose  strong  point  lay  in  colour, 
so  that  the  student  would  have  prominently 
brought  before  him  that  in  which  he  was  most 
deficient.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  idea  that 
learning  was  not  necessary  to  art.  By  learning 
he  meant  knowledge  of  construction,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  construction  of  the  human  form. 
That  knowledge  could  only  be  got  by  being 
taught  intimately  and  in  the  studio  of  a man 
who  was  conversant  with  it.  Then  there  were 
such  things  as  laws  relating  to  drapery,  which, 
if  known  and  understood,  were  of  immense 
assistance  to  any  painter.  He  could  not  see 
why  both  anatomy  and  those  laws  governing 
drapery, — simple  enough  things  to  learn, — 
should  not  be  taught  by  a master  to  hin  pupil, 
and  why  that  sort  of  teaching  should  not  be  of 
infinite  value.  In  regard  to  wall-paintings,  the 
art  of  the  world,  he  remarked,  had  been  done 
on  walls,  and  he  thought  that  was  the  sort  of 
education  that  was  necessary  in  England  to 
enable  men  to  paint  on  a large  scale.  Unless 
they  got  some  system  of  art  which  would  enable 
them  to  paint  large  subjects  upon  walls,  he 
thought  their  art  would  degeuerate  into  mere 
genre  painting.  As  to  the  master  and  pupil 
question,  it  is  clear  that  they  could  not  create 
originality, but  they  could  further  it  by  educating 
students  in  such  a workmanlike  manner  that, 
when  it  came  to  them  to  express  themselves, 
they  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  clear  lauguage. 
They  should  know  the  grammar  of  their  art,  and 
if  they  possessed  any  originality  it  would  come 
out.  After  alluding  to  the  influence  of  alle- 
gorical painting,  Mr.  Richmond,  reverting  to  the 
subject  of  education,  said  that  what  they  wanted, 
after  all,  was  to  further  the  cause  of  art.  They 
did  not  care  how  the  education  was  got ; they 
wanted  the  education.  On  the  whole,  he  believed 
that  they  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  teach- 
ing gained  under  the  direction  of  a master  was 
better  than  that  gained  under  the  direction  of 
an  academy. 


A SCHOOL  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

In  the  Department  of  Art,  on  its  first  day  of 
meeting,  Professor  Richmond  in  the  chair, 

Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  Edinburgh,  sub- 
mitted the  first  special  question  : — - “ Ought 
there  to  be  a School  of  Dramatic  Art,  subsi- 
dised by  private  subscription  or  endowment,  or 
by  the  State  P ” He  began  by  apologising  for 
appearing  without  his  paper,  which,  he  said,  had 
been  written  and  sent  to  London  more  than  a 
week  ago,  and  had  not  been  returned.  When 
asked  to  write  about  this  question,  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  go  to  Paris,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  what  was  done  there  in  the  way  of 
dramatic  teaching  at  the  Conservatoire.  This 
he  had  done,  and  though  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  being  present  when  a lesson  was  given,  inas- 
much as  the  classes  were  not  open,  he  had  had 
the  very  great  advantage  of  talking  at  consider- 
able length  on  several  occasions  with  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  in  the  Conservatoire, 
and  also  with  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
pupils.  Proceeding  to  describe  the  method  of 
examination,  he  pointed  out  that  the  jury  con- 
sisted of  twelve  or  thiiteen  men  representing 
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the  Government,  letters,  acting,  and  teaching, — 
a very  efficient  body  to  select  the  students  who 
should  attend  the  Conservatoire,  and  there 
receive  gratuitous  dramatic  teaching.  The 
French  National  Theatres  and  the  Academy  of 
Letters  were  essential  parts  of  the  system  by 
which  dramatic  art  was  taught  in  France.  He 
feared  that,  without  support  from  analogous 
institutions  in  England,  a mere  Dramat'c  College 
would  be  barren  in  results.  We  could  not  trans- 
plant foreign  institutions  to  our  very  different 
soil.  The  dramatic  profession  might,  however, 
well  consider  whether  it  might  not  benefit  by 
some  such  organisation  as  had  been  found  advan- 
tageous in  other  professions.  Almost  every 
other  profession  had  its  professional  society,  aud 
why  should  actors  not  have  a Royal  Dramatic 
Society  ? He  thought  that  now  the  profession 
was  in  such  a state  that  the  public  would  accept 
suoh  a proposal.  The  society  might  be 
founded  with  statutes,  based  partly  on  thoBe 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  partly  on  those  of 
such  professional  associations  as  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers.  It  should  be  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter,  and  placed  under  distinguished 
patronage  by  an  honorary  president  of  the  highest 
rank.  There  should  be  two  classes  of  corporate 
members.  The  higher  class,  of  fellows,  should 
consist  of  a fixed  number  of  really  distinguished 
men  and  women.  The  number  should  be  bo 
Bmall  as  to  make  the  distinction  of  belonging  to 
that  body  as  great  as  that  of  being  a Royal 
Academician.  In  a profession  there  was  nothing 
which  conduced  more  to  the  advancement  of  the 
members  than  their  directing  their  ambition  into 
high  channels,  and  there  could  be  no  better  dis- 
tinction  with  this  end  than  that  which  was  con- 
ferred by  the  profession  itself.  That  was  a very 
important  point.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
looking  for  patronage  outside  the  profession. 
A profession  itself  could  always  confer  its 
highest  honours.  So  far,  then,  the  society  he 
suggested  would  be  very  closely  copied  from  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  second  class,  of  associates, 
should  be  limited  in  number,  but  election  even 
to  this  clasB  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  make 
sure  that  to  be  an  associate  of  the  society  would 
be  a real  distinction.  The  persons  eligible  as 
associates  or  fellows  would  be  actors,  actresses, 
and  dramatic  authors  and  musical  composers 
whose  works  had  be?n  represented  on  the  stage. 
No  one  unconnected  professionally  with  the  stage 
should  be  eligible,  though  a limited  number  of 
honorary  members  of  marked  distinction  might 
be  admitted.  The  intention  should  be  that  no 
actor  should  be  admitted  even  as  an  associate 
who  did  not  practise  in  what  might  be  called 
the  higher  branches  of  the  profession.  It  would 
be  impossible  by  verbal  distinction  to  secure  this, 
but  the  following  mode  of  election  would  effect 
the  desired  result.  Eaoh  candidate  should  be 
recommended  from  personal  knowledge  by 
say  three  fellows  and  six  associates,  and 
a sketch  of  the  qualifications  Bhould  accom- 
pany the  paper,  stating  definitely  what 
parts  the  candidates  had  aoted.  This  paper 
should  bo  submitted  to  the  Counoil,  and 
unless  the  Council  passed  the  candidate  the 
election  could  not  be  proceeded  with, — the  elec- 
tion to  be  by  all  corporate  members,  and  a cer- 
tain number  of  “ black  balls  ” to  exclude.  A 
life  composition  should  be  paid  on  entry.  The 
vacancies  in  the  list  of  fellows  should  be  filled 
up  from  the  associates  of  a certain  standing. 
Such  a constitution  would  give  a very  much 
larger  and  more  popular  body  than  the  Royal 
Academy,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  What  would  be 
the  functions  of  such  a society  P In  the  first 
plaoe,  it  would  be  a fountain  of  honour.  It 
could  confer  distinction  on  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  profession.  To  be  president  of 
such  a body  would  be  as  laudable  an  ambition 
as  to  be  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It 
would  enoourage  the  ambitious  and  promising 
younger  members  by  admitting  them  to  its 
ranks.  It  could  give  valuable  aid  to  students 
by  holding  competitions,  awarding  prizes,  cer- 
tificates, even  scholarships.  We  should  have  a 
body  representing  the  profession,  whose  deci- 
sions would  command  respect.  We  should 
have  a substitute  for  the  Societe  de  la  Comedie 
Franchise  in  many  of  their  functions.  Secondly, 
this  Society  would  be  a nucleus  round  whioh 
would  gather  many  useful  minor  institutions. 
Thus  it  could  administer  grants  and  receive 
bequests.  It  could  institute  and  manage  benefit 
societies.  It  could  institute  reading  libraries, 
portrait  galleries,  even  a theatre  itself  could 
follow.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  fellows 
to  avoid  occasionally  giving  representations  in 


which  every  part  would  be  taken  by  a fellow, 
and  these  would  be  so  successful  that  the 
national  theatre  would  grow.  The  society  would 
encourage  the  association  between  writer  and 
actor  so  necessary  to  the  stage,  and  would  hold 
meetings  at  which  every  subject  connected  with 
the  stage  would  be  discussed.  In  a word,  they 
should  have  an  organised  profession.  Once 
grant  the  organisation,  and  the  growth  was  sure 
to  follow.  The  dramatic  profession  must  teach 
itself,  raise  itself,  honour  itself,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  stage  nothing  was 
wanted  to  these  ends  except  self-organisation, 
such  as  other  professions  had  already  adopted. 
He  suggested  that  the  Council  might  name  a 
small,  but  distinguished,  committee  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  such  a society  as  was 
described  in  the  paper,  if,  after  inquiry,  they 
considered  it  possible  and  desirable. 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Rathboue,  of  Liverpool,  Baid  he 
had  the  very  highest  hopes  of  an  organisation 
such  as  that  sketched  by  Professor  Jenkin.  The 
principal  difficulty  would  probably  lie  in  the 
question  as  to  who  Bhould  be  the  first  members 
of  the  association.  Directly  they  had  the 
association  started,  he  agreed  with  Professor 
Jenkin  nobody  but  those  professionally  con- 
nected with  the  stage  should  have  one  finger  in 
the  pie ; but  till  it  was  started  he  was  afraid  the 
names  of  the  first  members  muBt  include  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  outsiders.  They  know 
the  difficulty  of  starting  any  projeot  when 
wrong  men  turned  up,  and  had  to  be  rejected. 
All  that  sort  of  invidiousness  must  be  taken 
from  the  profession  and  placed  upon  outsiders, 
and  the  question  arose,  upon  whom  should  it 
devolve?  He  thought  it  must  devolve  on  some 
of  those  who  had  takea  a great  non-professional 
interest  in  the  drama.  Some  of  the  very  highest 
in  the  land  had  taken  such  an  interest,  and 
would  be  prepared  to  make  the  first  list  of 
members.  He  thought  the  idea  of  a Royal 
charter  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one,  and  that 
Royal  charter  ought  to  name  the  first  members. 
That  done,  he  did  not  see  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  the  members  naming  the  associates.  There 
was  one  very  important  class  whom  he  should 
like  to  see  much  more  numerous  than  it  was 
at  present, — that  of  managers  who  were  not 
actors.  There  were  very  great  disadvantages 
in  having  a manager  who  was  also  an  actor,  and 
he  did  not  think  they  could  have  a good  all- 
round company  till  they  had  as  manager  of  that 
company  a man  who  was  precluded  from  appear- 
ing on  the  stage  at  all.  He  thought  very  great 
advantages  would  accrue  from  closer  communi- 
cation between  the  actor  and  the  painter.  In 
Germany  the  greatest  mutual  benefits  had  re- 
sulted from  the  actor  and  the  painter  working 
together  in  the  question  of  grouping.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  the  provincial 
theatres  serving  as  preliminary  schools  for 
actors. 

Mr.  Robert  Hardman,  R.S.A.,  having  referred 
to  the  power  of  the  stage  as  a means  of  educa- 
tion and  cultivation,  and  to  the  fact  of  its  not 
being  at  present  all  that  it  might  be,  said  that, 
believing  something  like  what  Professor  Jenkin 
had  put  before  them  was  likely  to  prove  of 
service,  he  should  certainly  be  very  glad  if  at 
the  present  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress some  step  were  taken  by  which  the  experi- 
ment might  be  made.  He  therefore  moved  that 
the  Council  be  asked  to  appoint  a oommittee  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  a Royal  Dramatic 
Society,  if  on  inquiry  they  should  consider  this 
possible  and  desirable. 

The  Rev.  William  Vincent,  Norwich,  seconded 
this  proposition.  He  had  listened  with  interest 
to  the  very  able  address  which  had  been  given 
by  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  a great  pity  were  any  movement 
such  as  this  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of 
being  definitely  taken  up.  He  looked  upon  the 
stage  as  a very  important  element  indeed  in  the 
education  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  their 
recreation,  and  he  thought  it  was  a very  great 
pity  that  any  country  like  ours  should  be  in  the 
position  of  not  being  able  to  recommend  the 
stage  as  a means  of  intellectual  enjoyment  for 
all  classes  of  the  people.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
a very  great  step  would  have  been  taken  towards 
their  being  able  to  recommend  it,  and  set  it 
forward  as  an  educational  and  moral  educator, 
when  it  was  put  upon  some  more  satisfactory 
basis  than  at  present.  Having  seen  the  great 
difficulties  that  there  were  to  any  national 
recognition  of  the  stage,  he  thought  it  was 
desirable  that  what  seemed  to  him  the  most 
practicable  way  suggested  by  Professor  Jenkin 
should  have  a trial. 


The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Bogg  on 
“ Dramatic  Art  and  the  Dramatic  Reform  Asso- 
ciation ” ; Mr.  Rathbone  one  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Symonds  on  “Dramatic  Reform”;  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Constable  a paper  by  Mr.  Charles 
Rowley,  jun.,  on  “Remedies  for  Staginess.” 


ON  THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.* 


Holding  the  office  of  President  of  the  Art 
Section  of  this  Congress,  I feel  in  a position  of 
some  difficulty  and  responsibility.  Difficulty, 
because  this  office  has  been  filled  with  great 
ability  in  previous  years,  and  much  has  been 
said  of  useful  wisdom  by  my  predecessors  in 
this  chair,  and  little  new  can  be  said  concerning 
purely  high-art  questions.  Responsibility,  from 
the  natural  feeling  lest  any  words  of  mine  should 
hinder  rather  than  help  the  cause  of  art,  and 
the  considerations  concerning  it  which  are 
taking  place.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  delay 
the  important  business  upon  which  we  are  called 
together  by  expressions  of  personal  feelings. 
But  I may  express  my  sense  of  the  honour  done 
to  the  position  I hold  at  Oxford,  by  my  beiDg 
invited  to  take  the  President’s  chair  at  this 
meeting. 

After  somewhat  careful  thought,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  more  good  may  be  gotten 
from  an  address  in  this  Social  Soience  gathering, 
dealing  with  art  from  a social  point  of  view, 
rather  than  with  art  from  its  very  highest  stand- 
point. Further,  being  called  upon  to  lecture  at 
Oxford  upon  the  “ History  and  Philosophy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,”  it  will  be  a rather  pleasant 
change  to  address  you  upon  matters  of  great 
importance  (as  they  appear  to  me)  relating  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  chances  of 
art  progress  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And  by 
that  progress  I do  not  mean  alone  the  increased 
power  shown  in  the  painting  of  pictures,  in  the 
making  of  statues,  in  the  building  of  cathedrals  ; 
but  rather  I would  ask  whether,  taken  gene- 
rally, art,  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  is  getting 
to  have  any  firmer  grip  upon  the  minds  and 
lives  of  all  olasses, — that  is,  whether  the  neces- 
sity for  being  the  possessor  of  a beautiful  object 
rather  than  an  ugly  object  is  gaining  ground  ? 
Aud  if  not,  what  are  the  chief  impediments  to 
the  growth  of  refined  tastes  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  ? The  driest  philosopher,  or 
the  stiffest-necked  utilitarian,  will  no  longer 
now  fail  to  give  art  an  important  place  among 
the  necessities  of  civilised  existence.  We  cer- 
tainly have  an  advantage  in  living  in  an  age  of 
reformation;  in  an  age  of  freedom  of  speech, 
of  intellectual  growth,  of  courageous  attitude 
against  vices,  narrowness,  and  pedantic  usages 
of  all  kinds.  There  is  a general  desire  for  im- 
provement among  all  classes,  and  a growing 
wish  to  cultivate  taste.  All  this  must  bo  acknow- 
ledged, and  yet  we  are  far,  very  far,  indeed, 
fronj  being  an  artistic  nation.  South  Ken- 
sington’s vast  machinery  for  art  education, 
together  with  its  beautiful  collection  of  ancient 
and  Medimval  art,  has  done  something,  indeed, 
to  civilise  design,  and  to  educate  designers 
into  something  of  more  reasonable  artists 
than  those  who,  previously  to  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  exhibited  the  lowest  corruption  of  taste. 
Our  National  Gallery  in  the  great  metropolis 
has,  within  comparatively  few  years,  become 
one  of  the  noblest  collections  of  pictures  in 
Europe.  The  great  towns,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  yearly  open  an  exhibition  of  pictures, 
aud  there  are  signs  in  both  cities  of  a desire  for 
monumental  art,  a desire  that  the  bare  walls  of 
their  buildings  should  be  decorated  with  mural 
paintings. 

This  great  city  has  its  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  among  whose  members  may  be  found  not 
only  distinguished  painters  belonging  to  its  own 
nationality,  but  others,  foreigners  in  blood,  but 
brothers  in  art.  The  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  and,  as  I am  informed  also, 
Edinburgh,  have,  within  but  a few  years,  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  art  as  a branch  of 
education  by  accepting  bequests  to  form  art 
professorships.  The  Grosvenor  Gallery,  through 
the  noble  enterprise  of  a single  gentleman  whose 
name  is  well  known  here,  whose  name  can  only 
be  heard  with  respect  by  every  artist,  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  has  given  to  the  public  the  chance  of 
seeing  a class  of  pictures  long  denied  to  it  by 
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the  persistent  non-recognition  of  their  value  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  All  this  looks 
like  vitality,  and  no  doubt  does  prove  a growing 
interest  in  art.  But  we  must  remember  that 
these  museums,  these  exhibitions,  and  these 
lecture-rooms,  are  visited  by  a comparatively 
small  class  of  people ; that  the  very  heart  of  the 
population,  standing  mostly  in  need  of  aesthetic 
culture,  or  of  its  refining  influences,  is  yet  un- 
touched by  art ; and  that  outside  those  whose 
appetite  for  what  is  lovely  can  be  satisfied,  there 
is  a hungry  crowd  whioh  would  be  satisfied  too 
if  it  had  the  means,  and  were  not  dragged  down 
into  the  slough  of  bad  taste  by  daily  influences 
acting  unconsciously  upon  the  minds  of  it.  The 
vast  strides  of  science,  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  wealth,  railways,  telegraphs,  have  created 
needs  to  be  realised  quickly.  New  towns  have 
sprung  up  like  magic.  Old  towns  have  been 
pulled  about  without  regard  to  the  historical  or 
artistic  treasures  contained  in  them ; the  ruth- 
less reign  of  iron  has  prevailed,  the  unfeeling 
hand  of  destruction  has  satisfied  its  lust,  well 
nigh,  let  us  hope.  The  reaction  has  come.  But 
where  are  we  ? 

Something  worse  almost  than  pulling  down 
our  churches  has  taken  place.  Restoration  has 
caused  even  more  ruin  than  the  progress  of 
railways.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  creations  in  architecture  have  been 
swept  away,  and  this  done  in  no  spirit  of  de- 
struction, but  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  restore  old  work  at  all : with  the  idea, 
too,  that  neatness  and  mechanical  exactness 
will  not  only  serve  in  the  place  of  spontaneity 
of  design,  but  that  it  is  in  point  of  fact  superior 
and  more  desirable  to  it.  If  one-tenth  part  of 
that  money  spent  in  so-oalled  restoration  had 
been  expended  in  preserving,  by  the  simple 
means  of  adding  a buttress  to  a weak  wall  or 
tower,  or  by  strong  oak  timbers,  unplaned, 
where  the  roof  was  weak,  or  by  such-like  struc- 
tural repairs,  monuments  of  the  love  and  skill 
of  those  in  bygone  times,  whose  simplicity  of 
life  rendered  simple  their  faith  and  ideas,  would 
still  remain  to  us,  in  the  place  of  what  may  be 
called  pious  frauds.  It  was  with  a view  to 
check  the  headlong  and  heedless  rush  of  the 
restoration  mania  that  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection  of  Ancient  Buildings  was  brought  into 
being.  Late  in  the  day  through  this  admirable 
society  has  come  (too  late,  indeed,  to  save  much 
beautiful  work  from  destruction),  through  the 
energy  of  its  workers  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
courage  displayed  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Morris, 
old  work  has  been  protected  and  respected 
under  the  advice  of  the  society  ; and  out  of  our 
own  country,  in  Italy  and  France,  the  influence 
of  the  salutary  example  set  by  the  Ancient 
Buildings  Protection  Society  has  borne  fruit. 
The  mother  church  of  Western  Europe,  St. 
Mark’s,  at  Venice,  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, — that  noble  fagade,  the  labour  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
was  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  Through 
the  exertions  of  the  Ancient  Buildings  Society 
such  a memorial  was  drawn  up,  signed,  and  sent 
to  Italy,  and  by  reason  of  the  number  of  its 
signatures,  and  the  importance  of  them,  we  can- 
not but  hope  and  believe  that  it  has  brought 
the  lovers  of  art  in  Italy  to  consider  again 
before  they  withhold  their  words  of  expostula- 
tion at  a project  which  would  rid  the  world  of 
one  of  its  greatest  treasures. 

I have  ventured  to  make  use  of  the  term 
“ pious  fraud.”  Restoration  pretends  at  best  to 
be  what  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be  ; it  pretends 
to  restore  work  to  its  pristine  beauty,  it  gives 
new  lamps  for  old  ones,  and,  as  in  the  ancient 
story,  the  new  lampB  are  found  to  have  no 
virtue  in  them.  The  magic  of  old  work  disap- 
pears under  the  hand  of  the  modern  workman, 
for  the  conditions  under  which  the  eleventh- 
century  carver  and  the  nineteenth-century  carver 
have  worked  are  so  totally  at  variance  that  their 
labours  oannot  for  a moment  bear  comparison, 
and  it  is  out  of  all  question  that  the  modern 
work  of  to-day  can  have  one  iota  of  the  spirit  of 
the  anoient  work.  Therefore,  restoration  has  in 
it  the  nature  of  a deception,  and  must  be  most 
misguiding  to  those  very  classes  whose  correct 
and  chaste  taste  we  must  be  desiring  to 
cultivate. 

Architecture  is  suoh  a generally  neoessary  art 
to  all,  it  enters  into  the  wants  of  every-day  life 
that  it  should  be,  and  is,  one  of  the  chiefest 
factors  in  art  cultivation,  and  hence  it  can  be 
made  to  retard  or  advance  the  progress  of 
geueral  artistic  tastes.  So  that  the  placing  of 

now  and  cold  workmanship  in  the  plaoo  of  old, 
truly  artistic  and  loviog  work  is  defrauding  a 


very  large  class  of  people  indeed,  rich  and  poor, 
of  the  refining  influences  of  superior  and  nobler 
work. 

The  very  rapid  and  easy  means  of  communi- 
cation by  railway  and  telegraph  have  in  great 
measure  broken  down  those  local  characteristics, 
both  in  architecture  and  manners,  so  interesting 
in  older  England.  A general,  very  natural,  and 
to  be  applauded  desire  towards  greater  equality 
among  classes,  brought  about  by  modern  facili- 
ties for  their  ooming  daily  more  and  more  into 
contact,  has  acted  in  making  the  lower  class  ape 
the  appearance  of  wealth  and  show  of  the  class 
just  above  it.  So  that,  instead  of  being  con- 
tent with  real  stability,  it  demands  ornament 
in  its  dwelling-place,  in  its  furniture,  in  its 
costume.  Hence  vulgarity,  bad  work,  bad 
building,  bad  design,  and  in  the  end  a tumble- 
down  and  demoralising  appearance  of  rottenness 
or  flimsy  raggedness.  Few  sights  can  be  said  to 
be  more  depressing  than  the  ill-built,  stuccoed 
labourer’s  house  now  erected  in  a village  street, 
mean  to  the  last  extent,  be  it  understood, 
having  no  inch  of  good  work  or  iuterest  about 
it.  Sad  is  its  cold  slate  roof,  indeed,  in  contrast 
to  the  old  thatch,  cool  in  Bummer  and  warm  in 
winter.  Melancholy  the  contrast  between  its 
bad  bricks  and  the  oak  timbers,  joined  and  well 
mortised,  which  had  stood  often  the  wear  and 
tear  of  centuries  in  an  old  cottage.  The  taste 
of  the  inhabitant  of  the  senseless  edifice  is 
lowered.  Rarely  do  we  find  the  same  sign  of 
care  taken  over  bis  cottage  garden,  the  same 
pride  in  his  creepers  of  roses  or  grapes,  as  was 
visible  in  his  more  primitive  dwelling.  Yes, 
very  naturally  the  man,  though  poor,  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  vulgar  want  of  association,  and 
his  pride,  in  his  unsympathetic  dwelliog,  of  the 
comeliness  of  its  surroundings,  is  ground  out  of 
him  by  it;  he  becomes  vulgar,  no  longer  simple, 
liking  his  imitation  and  really  comfortless  house 
because  it  has  window-sashes  like  the  squire’s 
house,  and  he  deceives  himself  into  the  thought 
that  so  he  is  a bit  higher  in  the  social  scale. 
This  instance  is  only  at  the  confines  of  the 
general  ostentation  which  is  the  product  of 
modern  civilisation,  and  can  only  be  cheoked 
by  the  energy  of  art. 

Checked  by  those  who  have  taste,  and  who 
have  a right  to  speak,  saying  without  fear  and 
in  perfect  faith  in  their  own  convictions,  that 
where  the  heart  is  not  simple,  where  there  exists 
a grasping  for  another’s  sooial  place,  there  will 
exist  neither  beauty  nor  morals.  It  is  admitted, 
of  course,  that  the  old  will  not  last  for  ever, 
that  new  cottages  must  be  built;  but  let  them, 
these  new  ones,  at  least  be  built  (in  an  age 
boasting  of  its  superior  science  and  superior 
facilities)  as  well,  and  as  lastingly,  as  the  old 
were  built.  It  comes  to  this  really  in  the  long 
run,  that  those  who  desire  their  dwellings,  their 
clothes,  or  their  furniture,  to  appear  more  costly 
than  they  really  are,  are  the  true  delinquents. 
These  are  they  who  pervert  taste.  Solid  stone 
or  brick  walls,  well  roofed,  the  strongest  and 
simplest  furniture,  without  the  overlay  of  cheap 
and  bad  ornament,  woollen  or  linen  unadorned 
garments,  will  never  be  vulgar.  If  this  fact 
could  only  be  made  clear  to  the  minds  of  most 
of  us,  a better  style,  both  in  house  building  and 
house  furnishing  and  dressing,  would  come  about. 
From  a dearly  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  so 
evident  that  although  the  first  outlay  may  be 
greater  in  building,  furnishing,  dressing  in  a 
solid  or  simple  manner,  repairs  so  expensive  and 
constant  need  be  but  rare,  and,  too,  that  mental 
demoralisation  where  repair  cannot  be  afforded, 
caused  by  the  rapid  decay  of  showy  but  bad 
work,  will  be  avoided. 

No  one  will  deny  the  moral  influence  exercised, 
even  unconsciously,  upon  the  whole  human  race, 
and,  too,  even  upon  animals,  by  the  nature  of 
their  daily  and  hourly  surroundings  from  earliest 
years.  That  this  influence  may  be  good  or  bad, 
in  morals  and  aasthetics,  needs  no  words  from  me. 

Now,  believing  this,  and  being  anxious  for  that 
large  lower  class  which  composes  our  labourers, 
agricultural  and  others,  more  especially  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  will  exercise  themselves  in  any 
craft,  such  as  building,  carving,  carpentering, 
cabinet-making,  what  can  we  do  during  the  few 
early  years  of  their  education  which  might  guide 
thpir  tastes  in  a good  direction  ? And  further, 
what  agencies  are  there  at  work  in  the  general 
surroundings  of  our  great  oities  whioh  tend  to 
degrade  rather  than  to  elevate  the  love  for  what 
is  beautiful  and  refined  ? 

I take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  are  here 
to-day  are  interested  in  art,  and  that  there  will 
be  found  no  one  who  will  say  that  any  child  will 
be  less  fitted  in  after-life  to  perform  the  simple 


duties  of  an  artisan  or  labourer  who  has  been  led 
by  daily  contact  with  beautiful  objects  to  prefer 
them  to  ugly  objects.  And  though  1 quite  think 
there  are  none  here  who  believe  that  dulness  is 
moral,  joy  immoral,  ugliness  ohaste,  beauty  un- 
chaste ; yet  (though  chiefly  exploded)  this 
theory  has  not  been  without  its  votaries  among 
excellent  though  misguided  moralists.  Now, 
science  has  provided  us  with  a means  in  photo- 
graphy, cheap,  and  by  recent  discoveries  per- 
manent, by  which  at  Bmall  cost  any  quantity  of 
reproductions  of  noble  works  of  art  in  all  its 
branches  may  be  obtained. 

I have  mentioned  that  there  is  a very  large 
class  which,  through  various  causes,  either  from 
want  of  desire  brought  about  by  faulty  early 
education,  or  want  of  means,  from  overwork,  or 
want  of  holidays,  do  not  make  use  of  the  advan- 
tages possible  to  it  of  visiting  museums,  gal. 
leries  of  pictures,  or  attending  lectures  upon 
subjects  of  sesthetio  import.  This  being  so,  are 
there  no  means  by  whioh  this  present  failing 
may  be  made  up  to  the  next  generation  ? I 
think  there  may  be. 

Since  the  Education  Aot  has  been  brought  into 
full  play  in  England,  a chance  offers  itself  to  get 
at  the  very  class  we  want  to  touch  and  educate 
to  love  what  is  beautiful  and  refined  ; and,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  this  class  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved, even  morally,  by  early  contaot  with 
beautiful  objects. 

No  doubt  many  here  have  observed  in  their 
passages  through  picture-galleries,  as  I have, 
that  the  very  poorest,  those  in  rags  and  tatters, 
are  often  found  rapt  in  admiration  before  early 
Italian  pictures,  and  especially  before  those  of 
a religious  character.  This  fact  has  been  most 
noticeable  to  me  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
London.  And  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  it 
is  reasonable  that  this  should  be  so.  The 
direct  simplicity  and  reverential  treatment  of 
the  early  pictures  has  a charm  to  natures 
ignorant,  perhaps  idle,  perhaps  dissolute,  con- 
cerning which  there  is  no  reasoning;  but  that 
bright  spark  of  human  feeling,  wellnigb,  per- 
chance, snuffed  out  by  the  degradation  of  sur- 
roundings, is  rekindled  by  its  contaot  with  the 
fire  of  pure  love  ablaze  in  early  religious  art. 
So  that  we  must  admit  the  possibility  of  touch- 
ing the  sensibilities  and  the  nobler  emotions 
of  those  in  the  lowest  scale  of  life  by  the 
elevating  influences  of  art.  Photography  being 
the  oheapest  and  most  exact  means  at  hand  for 
the  purpose,  I would  suggest  that  our  Board 
schools,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  and  our 
parish  and  Sunday  Bchools  too,  should,  under 
wise  guidance  of  a committee  of  taste,  provide 
themselves  with  photographs  of  fine  works  of 
art.  And  these  should  not  be  confined  to 
reproductions  from  pictures  only,  but  should 
include  architectural  details,  furniture,  patterns, 
and  designs  of  all  sorts.  And  further,  I would 
have  casts  from  fine  carvings,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  such  a moderate  rate  as  few  are 
aware  of ; these,  with  the  photographs,  should 
be  hung  in  order  upon  the  schoolroom  walls. 
Every  child  who  can  learn  to  write,  one  would 
think,  could  learn  to  draw,  up  to  a point  to  be  of 
great  service  in  after  life.  Think  of  the  num- 
bers and  numbers  of  artisans  who  in  the  depart- 
ments scattered  over  the  country  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington,  whose  lough  and  hard  worked  hands 
during  the  day  handle  the  pick-axe,  or  trowel, 
or  even  spade,  endeavour  in  the  evenings  to  train 
themselves  by  tracing  the  delicate  curves  of  a 
Greek  honeysuckle  carved  on  a stele,  or  by  copy- 
ing the  fanciful  ornament  designed  in  years 
gone  by  by  a Gothic  workman.  No  better  was  he 
than  these  present  workmen  are,  only,  having 
lived  in  a more  artistic  and  vital  atmosphere, 
his  art  had  life  and  meaning  in  it. 

What  difficulties  to  such  as  these  artisans  are 
would  have  been  overcome,  if  in  early  life,  while 
yet  supple,  as  not  yet  rendered  stiff  and  diffi- 
cult of  command  by  the  daily  exeroise  of  rough 
work  in  order  to  exist,  their  hands  had  been 
cultivated,  even  up  to  a limited  point  of  control 
and  sensitive  delicacy  of  touch.  And  if,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  young  hands  are  learning, 
the  impressionable  youthful  mind  be  cultivated 
through  the  eye  to  dwell  upon  beautiful  objects, 
what  a seed  of  profit  and  delight  is  sown.  Of 
course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  there 
would  be  many  failures  attendant  upon  suoh 
a scheme,  and  a pessimist  may  say,  “ Ah,  yes  ! 
but  what  good  would  oome  out  of  such  super- 
x-efinements  ? You  are  only  training  a side  of 
the  mind  whioh  will  never  be  brought  into 
play  in  after-life ; you  will  only  make  your 
people  discontented  with  their  lot  in  life,  and 
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unwilling  to  fulfil  its  drudgeries.”  But  the 
i answer  to  all  this  is,  “You  are  only  pre- 
supposing a result  upon  a scheme  not  yet 
tried  ; you  are  only  begging  the  question  in 
| stating  that  cultivated  instinots  towards  refine- 
i ments  weaken  self-control  and  the  exercise  of 
* severer  duties.”  Further,  by  teaching  children 
of  the  artisan  class  to  draw,  you  are  furthering 
1 them  with  advantage  in  the  pursuits  that  may 
be  in  store  for  them  in  after-life,  and  by  accus- 
I toming their  young  eyes  to  dwell  upon  beautiful 
j design,  you  are  stimulating  a faculty  where  it 
j exists,  though  latent,  perhaps.  Again,  morally, 
by  teaching  the  elements  of  drawing,  you  put 
J amusement  within  reach  by  which  spare  hourB 
| may  be  enriched,  lime  employed  otherwise  spent 
in  the  tavern. 

I Healthful  amusements,  occupations  for  the  eye 
j and  hand,  are  enemies  of  vice,  and  the  strong 
armour  of  probity.* 


THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 
AT  THE  EDINBURGH  CONGRESS. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  7th  inst.  the  special  question  for  dis- 
I oussion  was : “ What  are  the  best  areas  for 
! sanitary  purposes,  and  how  far  should  there  be 
a revision  of  the  mode  of  electing  and  continu- 
ing the  services  of  the  officers  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts  ?” 

Several  papers  bearing  upon  it  were  read,  and 
there  was  a discussion,  iu  which  a number  of 
gentlemen  took  part.f  A general  opinion  was 
) expressed  as  to  the  failure  of  sanitary  action  in 
Sootland,  and  that  an  amended  Health  Act  was 
necessary. 

Mr.  Greig,  inspector  of  the  city  parish,  Edin- 
burgh, quite  concurred  in  the  call  for  extension  of 
areas  for  local  sanitary  authorities.  He  thought 
that  paroohial  boards  were  now  very  much  ham- 
pered by  the  narrowness  of  the  localities  they  had 
to  deal  with,  and  the  objections  of  the  ratepayers 
to  incurring  any  heavy  expense.  He  thought, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
paroohial  boards  required  improvement,  and 
that  an  extended  area  was  required  as  much  for 
Poor-law  as  well  as  sanitary  administration. 
He  would  not,  however,  increase  the  number  of 
boards.  He  thought,  rather,  that  looal  boards 
should  be  consolidated. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  hon.  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment, said  he  had  carefully  read  over 
the  Edinburgh  Act,  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand how,  if  that  Act  were  carried  out  in  its 
integrity,  and  it  was  not  obstructed  more  than 
it  was  in  human  nature  to  obstruct,  it  should  fail 
to  prove  satisfactory.  With  it  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh  would  be  protected,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  public  health,  in  a way  which  no  other 
oity  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  the  present 
moment  protected.  In  that  book  they  had  the 
i Bible  of  public  health.  Their  Act,  in  faot, 

! Bhould  serve  as  a model  for  them  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  efforts  to  lower 
the  death-rate,  and  in  that  way  to  lower  all  the 
j other  rates  to  which  they  were  subject. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.,  president  of  the 
! Council,  pointed  out  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  the  union  as  the  rural  sanitary  area, 
on  which  the  last  Public  Health  Act  was  framed, 

I had  been  carried  only  by  a majority  of  one. 

I The  minority  had  been  in  favour  of  the  county 
as  the  sanitary  area.  Now,  the  result  of  adopt- 
ing the  union  had  been  to  make  it  impossible 
for  rural  sanitary  authorities  to  pay  their  medical 
officers  salaries  which  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, induce  them  to  give  up  private  practice 
and  devote  themselves  to  sanitary  work.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  a fatal  error  to  cause  a 
medical  officer  of  health  to  engage  in  private 
practice;  first,  because  sanitary  functions  at  the 
present  day  were  such  as  demanded  not  only 
all  the  time,  but  also  all  the  thought  and 
energy  of  the  medical  officer  who  undertook 
them ; and,  second,  because  very  often  his  duties 
as  a publio  officer  conflicted  with  his  own  private 
interests  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  private 
practice.  Accordingly,  this  adoption  of  the 
union  as  the  sanitary  area  was  one  of  the  first 
things  which  the  Legislature  should  undo. 
Even  if  no  other  thing  were  done,  this  alone 
would  be  productive  of  great  good.  In  his  own 
county  of  Worcester  they  had  ten  rural  unions, 
and,  between  them  and  the  small  burghs,  from 


The  remainder  in  our  next. 

t We  recommend  those  who  are  interested  to  see  (he 
Scotsman,  in  which  journal,  day  \bv  day,  lull  and 
careful  raportg  have  beeu  ffiven. 


800J.  to  1,000£.  could  easily  be  paid  to  one 
skilled  and  efficient  medical  officer,  who  could 
do  the  whole  Banitary  work  of  the  county. 

On  the  8th,  the  special  question  for  discussion 
was,  “ What  is  the  best  mode  of  amending  the 
present  laws  with  reference  to  existing  build- 
ings, and  also  of  improving  their  sanitary  con- 
dition, bo  as  to  render  them  more  healthy, 
having  due  regard  to  economical  considera- 
tions?” 

Councillor  Gowans,  Edinburgh,  opened  the 
discussion.  There  were,  he  submitted,  radical 
flaws  in  our  present  system  of  regulating  the 
erection  of  buildings.  The  Publio  Health  Act 
of  1867  was  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it 
was  intended  chiefly  to  apply  to  small  towns, 
and  was  largely  permissive  ; therefore,  one  com- 
munity might  observe  proper  precautions,  while 
another  was  permitted  totally  to  neglect  them. 
Hitherto  advances  in  sanitary  science  had  almost 
invariably  been  the  result,  not  of  precaution, 
but  of  the  scare  from  time  to  time  produced  by 
some  frightful  visitation  of  contagious  disease. 
Progress,  therefore,  had  necessarily  been  spas- 
modic and  unsatisfactory.  At  the  present  day 
the  conditions  of  sanitary  well-being  were  be- 
coming better  understood  ; and  he  submitted 
that  the  following  reforms  should  be  given  effect 
to  (1)  There  should  be  drawn  up  a code  of 
public  law  on  the  subject  of  health  applicable  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  compulsory  through- 
out. (2)  There  should  be  appointed  a Minister 
of  State  for  Public  Health,  with  a seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  to  whom  local  authorities  should  be 
directly  responsible  for  due  administration  of  the 
law.  And  (3)  that  no  person  other  than  an 
architect,  educated,  examined,  and  qualified  as 
a lawyer  or  a dootor  now  was,  and  under  a cor- 
responding responsibility,  should  be  permitted 
to  submit  plans  to  a court.  Whilst  economical 
considerations  must  not  be  overlooked,  they 
must  not  be,  as  at  present  they  were,  nearly  the 
main  consideration  ; and  Parliament  ought  to 
step  in  and  enact  that  no  mere  money  considera- 
tions should  interfere  to  prevent  proper  sanitary 
appliances  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health. 

Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  Edinburgh,  read 
a paper  giving  an  account  of  the  Sanitary  Pro- 
tection Association,  founded  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  writer  in  the  spring  of  1878,  to  effect  the 
objects  indicated  as  desirable  in  the  question 
before  the  Congress.  In  consideration  of  an 
annual  payment, — usually  of  a guinea, — the 
member  obtained  : — 1st,  a report  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  house ; 2nd,  inspection  of  altera- 
tions made ; 3rd,  an  annual  experimental  test 
of  the  condition  of  the  drainage  system.  The 
society  was  a mutual  benefit  sooiety,  closely 
analogous  to  steam-boiler  associations.  The 
association  numbered  about  500  members,  and 
had  worked  smoothly  and  effectively. 

Sir  Robert  Christison  supplemented  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin’s  paper  by  stating,  as  president 
of  the  association,  that  the  inception  and  suc- 
cessful results  of  the  association  were  due  to  the 
Professor.  He  had  large  experience  of  the 
great  good  which  the  association  had  already 
done.  His  only  surprise  was  that,  instead  of 
their  now  having  500  subscribers  in  Edinburgh, 
they  should  not  have  5,000.  Referring  to  the 
new  Edinburgh  Municipal  Act,  he  said  the  pro- 
prietors of  buildings  might  erect  buildings  one- 
half  higher  than  the  width  of  the  street  in  which 
they  were  built.  It  was  a gross  error  to  allow 
any  street  to  be  bo  constructed.  It  ought  to 
be  the  very  reverse. 

Dr.  Wallace,  Greenock,  Btated  that  in 
Greenock  many  of  his  suggested  improvements 
were  defeated  by  the  action  of  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was 
too  largely  made  up  of  speculative  builders. 
But  he  hoped,  as  the  result  of  recent  action  in 
the  town,  the  Local  Authority  would  be  enabled 
co  see  that  the  houses  to  be  erected  on  certain 
vacant  pieces  of  ground  would  be  built  in  con- 
formity with  proper  sanitary  requirements. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  Edinburgh,  thought, 
with  regard  to  Councillor  Gowans’s  proposal  to 
secure  better-educated  architects,  that  was  not 
what  was  wanted ; but  what  was  wanted  was  a 
provision  that,  when  an  architect,  from  careless- 
ness, or  something  worse  than  carelessness, 
built  unhealthy  and  dangerous  houses,  he  should 
be  amenable  to  be  punished  by  law.  The  ques- 
tion they  had  to  answer  was  this, — Were  they 
to  allow  the  poorer  classes  to  remain  in  houses 
that  generate  vice  ? When  a house  was  unsani- 
tary, it  should  be  pulled  down  and  got  rid  of. 
Bub  the  work  of  meeting  this  evil  would  not  be 
done  by  Parliament,  lb  must  be  done  through 


a philanthropic  movement  among  such  of  the 
upper  classes  as  were  willing  to  give  their 
money  to  the  removal  of  the  people  from  these 
houses. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  pointed  out  that  in  London 
they  had  what  Councillor  Gowans  desired  in  the 
way  of  the  better  education  of  the  architects, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, whose  certificate  was  necessary  to  the 
appointment  of  district  surveyor,  which  he  him- 
self held. 

Sir  John  Rose  Oormaok,  Paris,  remarked  that 
sanitary  and  domestic  architecture  were  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Great  Britain  generally,  very 
much  in  advance  of  their  state  in  Paris.  In 
fact,  all  that  he  could  say  of  them  in  Paris  waB, 
that  they  were  deplorably  bad  from  our  point  of 
view, — bad  for  health  and  bad  for  morals.  They 
were  nevertheless,  deserving  of  study,  as  they 
showed  the  natural  outcome  of  the  evils  against 
what  sanitarians  were  in  this  country  raising  a 
warning  voice.  In  all  our  large  towns  the  increase 
of  value  in  property  had  a dangerous  tendency 
to  lower  the  health-standard  of  the  inhabitants. 
Even  in  Edinburgh  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
buildings  were  becoming  too  much  crowded  to- 
gether ; the  back  greens  in  the  new  town,  Sir 
John  believed,  were  in  danger,  which  was  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  they  were,  as  open  spaces,  in- 
valuable to  the  public  health.  Sir  John  said  that 
in  Paris  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  architectural 
peculiarities,  and  social  arrangements  contin- 
gent on  these  peculiarities,  which  perpetuate 
foci  of  infection,  and  disseminate  contagious 
diseases.  The  stranger  admires  the  Avenue  de 
1’ Opera  and  other  spacious  avenues,  with  their 
tree-adorned  oleanly-swept  pavements,  the  care- 
fully-watered dustless  roadways,  and  the  stately 
houses.  But  let  him  take  a back  view,  and  he 
would  turn  away  in  disgust.  The  building  plan 
which  has  been  followed  wich  wearisome  sameness 
preventsthe  possibility  of  cross  ventilation.  Light 
and  air  are  excluded:'  The  windows  at  the  back  are 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  side  walls.  Then,  again,  the 
servants  of  each  family  living  on  the  different 
flats  are  crammed  into  the  top  story,  where 
they  form  a population  by  themselves,  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  worst  slums  of 
the  town.  This  is  the  plague-spot  of  Paris. 
Walking  one  day  in  one  of  the  superb  streets 
now  adverted  to,  a French  friend  truly  remarked 
to  Sir  John  that  eaoh  fifth  floor  was  a foyer  de 
perdition — a hotbed  of  moral  and  physical  pol- 
lution. This  architectural  peculiarity  of  Paris, 
Sir  John  said,  was  a thousand  times  more  de- 
moralising than  the  much-reprobated  “ bothy 
system  ” of  agricultural  Scotland.  Sir  John 
went  on  to  show  why  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria  were  becoming  more  and  more 
endemic  in  Paris.  He  also  said  that  the 
suppression  of  cesspools  now  being  carried 
out  was  fraught  with  danger,  for  the  house 
supply  of  water  was  inadequate  to  the  flushing, 
and  the  plumber  work  and  masonry  were  im- 
perfect. 

Mr.  Allan  Carter,  C.E.,  pointed  out  that 
an  architect  was  expected  not  only  to  know 
all  kinds  of  sciences,  but  also  to  be  able  to 
charm  his  clients  out  of  all  opposition,  whether 
that  were  financial  or  prejudicial.  There  was, 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  a very  large 
number  of  architects  in  Edinburgh  who  were 
thoroughly  competent  both  as  artists  and  as 
practical  men. 

The  President  (Dr.  Beddoe)  in  summing  up 
the  result  of  the  discussion,  said  that  in  Eng- 
land about  64,000i.  a year  was  paid  to  medical 
officers  of  health,  besides  various  amounts  paid 
by  various  districts  who  did  not  accept  Govern- 
ment aid.  That  sum,  if  judiciously  divided, 
should  provide  the  services  of  a sufficient 
number  of  competent  medical  men,  who  should 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  work.  It  was 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  last  few  years  the 
mortality  in  the  seven  large  towns  was  con- 
siderably less  than  that  in  the  towns  next  below 
them. 

Professor  Fraser  moved,  and  Councillor 
Gowans  seconded  the  motion, — “ That  the  meet- 
ing strongly  reoommends  that  the  Counoil  shall 
consider  the  question  of  the  sanitary  rural  areas 
of  Scotland,  with  a view  to  an  amendment  of 
the  law  by  their  extension,”  and  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

On  the  9th  Dr.  Beddoe  delivered 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

We  are  compelled  to  restrict  ourselves  to  a 
few  of  the  more  salient  paragraphs : 

“ The  subjeot  of  modern  houses  for  the  work- 
ing classes— how  they  are  built,  and  how  they 
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ought  to  be — has  frequently  been  debated  in  this 
section,  and  would  furnish  material  for  a 
dozen  addresses  such  as  mine.  I will  make  but 
two  or  three  remarks  on  it  in  passing.  Land- 
lords, whether  from  philanthropy  and  a sense 
of  duty,  or  influenced  by  public  opinion,  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  dwellings  on  their 
estates,  and  speculative  builders  have,  to  some 
extent,  been  coerced  by  building  Acts  and 
bye  - laws  ; but  I do  not  think  the  im- 
provement is  so  great  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. If  it  were,  one  would  expect  to  see  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis,  irom  pulmonary  diseases,  and  from 
rheumatism  ; for  warmth,  dryness,  and  proper 
ventilation  ought  to  act  favourably  upon  all 
these ; whereas,  in  fact,  if  phthisis  has  decreased, 
other  pulmonary  diseases  have  quite  made  up 
the  difference ; and  there  is  no  improvement  in 
rheumatism.  I should  say  that,  as  a rule,  the 
requirements  of  decency  are  more  studied  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  that,  perhaps,  dryness  of 
site  and  foundation  is  more  looked  to  ; moreover, 
by  the  persistent  action  of  medical  men  and 
sanitarians,  including  many  names  well  known 
in  this  section,  so  much  has  been  done  for  water 
supply  and  sewerage,  and  disposal  of  refuse,  that 
the  great  scourge  of  enteric  fever  is  being  gradu- 
ally abated;  but  thin  walls,  bad  mortar,  and 
flimsy  roofing  cannot  make  warm  and  dry  houses. 
One  curious  and  unexpected  result  of  building 
improved  cottages  has  been  bronght  to  my 
notice.  I am  informed  that  in  a certain  High- 
land district  where  the  proprietors  have  exerted 
themselves  to  build  decent  and  air-tight  dwel- 
lings for  their  small  tenants,  crofters,  and 
labourers,  instead  of  any  improvement  in  health 
following,  consumption,  formerly  uncommon, 
became  very  rife  and  deadly.  Similarly,  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  though  their  ordinary 
mode  of  lodging  is  about  aU  ill-contrived  and  un- 
wholesome as  can  be  conceived,  are  said  to 
suffer  in  health,  and  specifically  to  become  more 
phthisical,  when  they  take  to  living  in  houses  of 
the  European  pattern.  In  the  case  of  the  High- 
landers it  is  probably  want  of  ventilation  which 
is  the  fault  of  the  new  and  comfortable  houses. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  probably  be  well  to  adapt 
to  cottage-building  the  primary  rule  of  British 
politics,  correcting  the  evils  of  the  local  type  of 
dwelling,  whatever  it  may  be,  rather  than 
seeking  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  one. 
The  present  Earl  of  Derby,  in  an  address  deli- 
vered 'o  this  association  several  years  ago, 
recommended  that  the  difficulty  put  in  the  way 
of  constructing  workmen’s  dwellings  in  towns  by 
the  exorbitant  price  of  sites  should  be  met  by 
increasing  the  vertical  elevation  of  the  buildings. 
And  we  see  that  the  elevation  of  buildings  is 
constantly  being  increased,  though  not  so  much 
in  the  case  of  workmen’s  dwellings  as  of  upper 
class  houses,  hotels,  and  warehouses.  The 
change  is  not  one  to  be  commended.  A street 
50  ft.  wide,  with  houses  80  ft.  high,  is  scarcely 
more  pervious  to  sun  and  wind  than  a lane  of 
20  ft.,  with  houses  of  32  ft.  The  population  on 
the  same  area  will  probably  be  about  the  same  ; 
and  Dr.  Farr  has  shown  ub  that,  ceeteris  paribus, 
the  rate  of  mortality  increases  as  the  density  of 
population.  Lofty  staircases  tell  unfavourably 
on  the  health  of  those  who  frequently  ascend 
them ; hence  the  aneemia  and  functional  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  which  are  the  plague  of  London 
housemaids.  And  there  are  other  evils  con- 
nected with  over-loftv  houses  well  known 
to  the  citizens  of  ‘Auld  Reekie.’  .... 
As  for  dwellings,  though  the  multiplying  of 
enactments  is  bad,  and  the  multiplying  of 
officials  is  worse,  increasing  expense  and  making 
openings  for  jobbery,  I am  disposed  to  favour  a 
moderate  extension  of  legislation,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  prohibition  of  what  is  certainly 
known  to  be  mischievous  or  unsafe.  Thus  it 
seems  monstrous  that  men  should  be  allowed  to 
build  new  houses  within  ordinary  flood-mark,  as 
has  been  done  in  hundreds  of  cases  within  my 
own  knowledge  of  late  years.  There  are  other 
offences  against  the  laws  of  nature  whioh  are 
so  clearly  proved  to\be  ;such  that  they  are 
almost  criminal,  such  as  carrying  a Boil-pipe 
under  a house,  or  placing  a water-closet  in  the 
middle  of  it,  neglecting  to  trap  a main-drain, 
and  so  forth.  Surely  the  perpetrator  of  these 
things  ought  to  be  held  responsible  in  purse  or 
in  person.  When  an  overworked  or  muddle- 
headed  signalman  or  pointsman  commits  a 
blunder  which  has  fatal  consequences,  he  is 
amenable  to  the  criminal  law;  much  more 
should  the  artisan  be  so  who  by  Bcamping  his 
work  brings  death  into  an  unsuspecting  house- 
hold. I cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
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the  public,  the  house-tenants,  are  generally 
indifferent  to  these  things,  because  they  avoid 
putting  themselves  to  an  expense  they  can 
often  but  ill  afford  in  investigating  their  house- 
drains  for  the  sake  of  a doubtful  benefit. 
I should  say  that  among  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  at  least  there  is  a great  though 
vague  horror  of  ‘ bad  drains,’  but  they  have 
not  usually  the  skill  nor  the  power  to  protect 
themselves,  the  mason’s  and  plumber’s  work, 
good  or  bad,  being  covered  up  or  concealed. 
Few  principles  in  building  seem  to  me  more 
valuable  than  this, — that  the  whole  work  con- 
nected with  the  drainage  of  a house,  sinks,  soil- 
pipes,  ejects,  and  bo  forth,  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  be  readily  inspected  and  investigated. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  public  are  incompetent  to 
protect  themselves,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
liberty  of  builders  and  plumbers  to  do  mischief 
should  be  closely  restricted.” 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  SCOTCH  EXPRESS. 

Railway  collisions  are  becoming  a stock- 
entry  in  the  weekly  journals, — not  to  say  in  the 
daily  papers.  The  subject  is  assuming  a mag- 
nitude that  demands  special  treatment,  rather 
than  such  space  as  can  be  Bpared  from  columns 
like  our  own.  But  there  is  one  lesson  which, 
in  our  opinion,  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  by 
disaster  after  disaster  of  late ; that  is,  that  we 
have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  to 
mechanical  instead  of  to  moral  safeguards.  So 
strongly  was  the  danger  of  this  temptation  felt 
by  some  of  our  earliest  and  most  experienced 
engineers,  that  th6y  set  their  faces,  perhaps 
with  too  much  prejudice,  against  anything  like 
automatic  appliances  on  a railway.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  erring  in  one  direction,  but  it  is  quite 
as  unsafe  to  err  in  the  other,  and  to  throw  on 
any  real  or  imagined  scheme  for  the  perfecting 
of  mechanical  appliances  the  responsibility 
which  really  depends  on  the  human  agent. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  obvious  import- 
ance of  adequate  pay,  limited  hours  of  work, 
provision  for  old  age  and  illness,  and  pecuniary 
interest,  to  some  small  extent,  in  the  safety  and 
in  the  profit  of  tho  working  of  the  establish- 
ment, is  not  less  than  that  of  perfect  discipline, 
clear  regulations,  duly  apportioned  responsi- 
bility, and  sure  punishment  for  neglect  or  breach 
of  order.  To  that  the  experience  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Scotch  express  near  Leicester,  on  the 
9th  of  October,  teaches  us  to  add  uniformity  of 
occupation.  In  suoh  matters  as  the  working  of 
signals,  or  the  driving  of  an  engine,  where  a 
man  has  one  thing  to  do,  which  he  has  done, 
and  done  well,  for  a loDg  time,  there  is  a certain 
danger  incurred  by  setting  him  to  do  something 
else.  Thus  Hill,  the  driver  of  the  wrecked 
train,  is  a man  of  good  conduct,  long  experience, 
and  high  character.  But  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion he  was  driving  an  engine  of  a different  con- 
struction from  his  own ; and  to  that  fact  his 
overlooking  the  condition  of  the  gear  is  no  doubt 
primarily  to  be  attributed.  This  is  a very 
serious  warning  to  railway  managers,  as  to  the 
distribution  and  employment  of  even  their  best 
men. 

Even  more  serious  than  the  question  of 
personal  responsibility  is  that  of  volume  of 
traffic.  Looking  back  to  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  railway  Bystem,  we  find  that  this 
subject  has  occupied  the  anxious  thought  of  the 
fathers  of  the  English  railways.  How  much 
revenue  can  be  earned  from  a track  of  rails  with 
safety  is  a question  that  has  never  been  duly 
investigated.  Intervals  of  ten  minutes  between 
following  trains  were  at  one  time  thought  to  be 
indispensable.  But  on  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, in  1874,  193  trains  left  the  Moorgate 
Station,  on  one  line  of  rails,  in  every  day  of 
eighteen  hours,  so  that  the  succeeding  despatches 
were  only  five  minutes  apart.  This  enormous 
traffic,  which  earned  in  1878  38,6007.  per  mile 
per  annum,  is  carried  on  safely,  because 
the  trains  all  run  at  one  speed.  The  mo- 
ment difference  of  speed  for  different  trains 
is  introduced,  a source  of  danger  springs 
up ; the  effects  of  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
reduce  earning  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
render  the  avoidance  of  collisions  almost  im- 
possible. The  London  and  North-Western,  the 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Midland  Railways  to- 
gether, have  twelve  tracks  of  rail  for  more 
than  twenty  miles  out  of  London.  With  all 
these  twelve,  carrying  a traffic  that  varies 
in  speed  from  twelve  to  fifty-four  miles  an  hour, 
they  earn  a gross  revenue  per  mile  of  their 
aggregate  course  of  less  than  half  that  earned 
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on  the  two  tracks  of  the  Metropolitan.  And 
carefully  managed  as  these  three  great  lines 
are,  we  find  that,  in  1878,  twenty-six  reported 
accidents  to  passenger-trains  occurred  upon 
them,  that  being  the  safest  year  on  record. 
Thus  it  is  incontestable  that  the  introduction  of 
different  Bpeeds  on  the  same  railway  at  the 
same  time  limits  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
line,  and  increases  tho  liability  to  collision  to  an 
enormous  amount.  This  is  the  problem  we 
now  have  to  face,  and  we  only  wish  that  we 
saw  any  good  reason  for  concluding  that  we 
have  come  to  the  close  of  the  chapter  of  dis- 
asters for  1880. 


CAST-IRON  WATER-TANKS. 

It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  constructive 
skill  of  English  engineering  that  so  many  cast- 
iron  water-tanks  should  have  been  destroyed  by 
failures,  the  side  plates  having  been  ruptured. 
In  all  the  cases  the  failure  has  been  attributed 
to  the  inner  tie-bolts  having  given  way  through 
rusting  at  the  point  of  connexion,  or  the  cast- 
iron  “ snug  ” has  broken,  or  the  tie-nuts  have 
been  too  few  or  imperfectly  placed,  and  too 
weak.  A few  plain  and  short  rulos  may  pro- 
bably prevent,  or  tend  to  prevent,  such  failures 
in  future.  “ Accidental  ” failures  they  are  not, 
but  constructive  blunders.  Cast  iron  is  used  for 
railway-station  tanks;  but  these  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  deep,  seldom  exceeding  6 ft.  in  depth, 
5 ft.  of  water,  and  it  is  in  vertical  depth  that 
there  is  danger.  Cast  iron  is  used  for  tanks  in 
preference  to  wrought  iron,  because  it  endures 
longer  under  exposure. 

As  to  the  rules.  The  pressure  of  water  against 
the  Bides  and  ends  of  a tank  is  in  proportion  to 
the  vertical  depth  of  the  water,  and  without 
going  into  nice  calculations,  may,  for  Bafety,  be 
roughly  taken  as  i lb.  per  square  inch  for  each 
foot  of  depth.  A tank  to  hold  10  ft.  in  depth 
of  water  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  have  a 
pressure  against  the  sides  equal  to  the  full 
pressure  at  half  the  depth,  or,  say,  2£  lb.  on 
the  square  inch. 

For  tie-rods. — The  best  wrought-iron  bears  a 
breaking  strain  equal  to  25  tons  on  tho  square 
inch,  but  it  will  not  bo  safe  to  use  more  than 
5 tons  of  this  assumed  strength. 

The  whole  of  the  support  to  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  tank  (in  large  tanks)  should  be 
assumed  to  be  given  by  the  inner  stay-rods,  the 
strength  of  the  tank-plates  not  being  noticed. 

In  a tank  to  hold  10  ft.  in  depth  of  water 
safely,  there  should  be  two  tiers  of  tie-rods. 
The  lower  tier,  3 ft.  6 in.  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tank ; the  upper  tier,  7 ft.  The  top  of  the 
tank  will  be  tied  by  the  roof-timbers. 

The  tie-rods  must  not  be  allowed  to  swag,  and 
so  strain  themselves  and  the  tank,  but  must  be 
supported  by  vertical  supports  inside  the  tank. 

Every  tie-rod  must  go  through  the  tank- 
plates  at  right  angles,  and  be  secured  to  a large 
outside  washer,  say  from  1 ft.  6 in.  to  2 ft. 
square,  and  the  Bcrew-threads  at  the  inner 
couplings  must  not  weaken  the  tie-bolt,  but  be 
forged,  so  as  to  leave  the  full  strength  of  the 
tie- rod. 

There  must  be  no  diagonal  ties,  but  each  tie 
must  have  a direct  pull,  not  on  the  tank-plate, 
or  upon  inside  brackets,  or  cast  snugs,  but  on 
the  outside  washers.  A tank  so  constructed 
and  so  stayed  will  not  burst.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  bottom  of  the  tank  will  be  securely 
supported  ; the  pressure  on  the  bottom  plates  of 
a lO-ft.-deep  tank  may  be  taken  as  5 lb.  per 
square  inch. 

It  will  not  be  desirable  to  construct  elevated 
cast-iron  tanks  much  deeper  than  12  ft.,  as  it 
will  be  safer  to  increase  the  area  rather  than 
the  depth.  Cast-iron  will,  of  course,  bear  a 
very  much  greater  strain  than  10  ft.  head  of 
water ; but  there  would  be  a complication  of 
tier-above-tier  of  tie-rods,  and  in  filling  and 
emptying  the  sides  of  the  tank  would  expand 
and  contract  unless  the  tie-bolts  were  cottared 
or  screwed  up  tight,  and  maintained  tight. 

Civil  Engineer. 

P.S. — 2 3 ft.  in  depth  of  water  equals  1 lb. 


Museum  of  Sanitary  Appliances  for 
Edinburgh. — A correspondent  suggests  the 
desirability  of  establishing  in  Edinburgh  an 
offshoot  of  the  Parkes  Museum.  That  Edin- 
burgh should  have  a museum  of  the  kind  is  cer- 
tain, and  this  would  be  a good  moment,  while 
the  attention  of  its  citizens  is  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  sanitary  measures,  to  attempt  the 
foundation  of  it. 


Intended  New  Parochial  Offices 

WESTMINSTER 
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AN  ARCHITECT’S  TOMB  IN  TORONTO. 

THE  RAILING  FROM  ST.  PAUL’S. 

The  tomb  of  which  we  give  a view  has  been 
erected  on  a portion  of  High  Park,  Toronto,  by 
Mr.  John  G.  Howard,  of  that  city,  architect,  in 
memory  of  his  wife  and  in  readiness  for  himself. 
The  cairn  is  constructed  with  granite  boulders. 
Mrs.  Howard  was  a Scotch  lady,  which  accounts 
for  the  cairn.  Mr.  Howard  himself  “is  a 
Masonic  Knight  Templar, — therefore  the  doable 
pedestal,  terminating  with  the  Maltese  cross.” 
The  consecrated  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 
inclosed  with  some  of  the  old  iron  railing  which 
surrounded  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  Eng- 
land, for  160  years.  The  cost  of  erecting  the 
tomb,  including  vault  and  iron  railing,  amounted 
to  83,120.  The  granite  boulders  are  all  bedded  in 
Portland  cement  against  a brick  shaft  in  the 
centre,  which  supports  the  marble  pedestal. 
This  weighs  over  10  tons,  and  came  from  the 
Rutland  Quarries,  Vermont,  U S.  Engraved  on 
a brass  plate,  and  fixed  round  one  of  the  gate- 
posts of  the  old  iron  railing,  is  the  following 
inscription: — “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John 
George  Howard  and  Jemima  Frances,  his  wife. 
John  George,  born  27th  July,  1803 ; Jemima 
Frances,  born  18th  August,  1802,  died  1st 
September,  1877.  Aged  75  years.”  On  a 
brass  plate  fixed  round  the  other  iron  gate- 
post : — 

" St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  for  160  years  I did  inclose. 

Oh  ! stranger,  look  with  reverence. 

Man  ! man  ! unstable  man  ! 

It  was  thou  who  caused  the  severance. 

J.  G.  H. 

Nov.  18th,  1876.” 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  railing  are  carious. 
After  its  removal  from  St.  Paul’s  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Robert  Mountcastle,  Waverly- 
place,  St.  John’s-wood,  London,  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hogarth,  iron  merchant,  London,  and  shipped 
by  him  in  good  condition,  on  board  the  steamship 
Leila,  for  Toronto,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1874. 
The  Delta  went  on  shore  about  five  miles  below 
Cape  Chat  Light,  on  the  8th  of  November.  A 
portion  of  the  railing  was  recovered  from  the 
wreck,  and  sent  to  Montreal  by  the  salvage 
men  in  the  spring  of  1875,  in  a very  mutilated 
state,  but  was  brought  from  Montreal  by  Mr. 
Howard,  17th  of  August,  in  that  year,  and 
arrived  in  Toronto  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month.  It  was  repaired  by  Messrs.  William 
Hamilton  & Son,  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Foundry, 
Toronto,  and  finally  fixed  on  the  stone  curb 
where  it  now  stands,  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1875. 

Mr.  Howard  has  behaved  munificently  to 
Toronto.  High  Park,  which  contains  165  acres, 
was  his  property,  and  had  cost  him  850,000. 
Having  been  largely  employed  as  an  architect 
and  civil  engineer  in  Toronto  and  Canada  gene- 
rally, he  considered  it  his  duty  to  return  a 
portion  of  the  property  he  had  accumulated  to 
the  Corporation  of  Toronto,  and  the  land  has  been 
conveyed  in  trust  to  the  citizens  for  a public 
park.  One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  they 
already  occupy,  and  the  other  forty-five  acres, 
with  all  the  buildings  thereon,  they  will  have 
after  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  the  conse- 
orated  eighth  of  an  acre,  on  which  iB  ereoted 
the  tomb  we  have  illustrated. 


DECORATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  FROM 
NATURAL  FORMS.— No.  II. 

The  aloe  and  cactus  tribe  of  plants  are  for  the 
I most  part  rather  eccentric  than  beautiful  in 
outline  or  style,  and  not  sufficiently  decisive  in 
i design  to  furnish  much  suggestion  for  ornament ; 

but  there  are  some  varieties  which  are  ex- 
i ceptional  in  this  respect.  Of  these,  aZoe  pZictx- 
I tilis  is  remarkably  effective  and  very  regular  in 
design.  Its  leaves,  if  they  can  be  so  oalled, 
grow  in  a radiating  arrangement  from  the  end 
of  the  stalk,  but  the  lower  leaf  only  actually 
and  visibly  springs  from  the  stalk;  the  next 
leaf  springs  from  within  the  folds  of  the 
springing  of  the  lowest  leaf,  in  the  opposite 
direction ; the  third  leaf  in  the  same  way 
develops  from  the  springing  of  the  second  leaf, 
and  so  on  to  the  top.  Thus  the  bases  of  all  the 
leaves  form  a considei'able  mass  in  prolongation 
of  the  line  of  the  stalk,  and  regularly  folded  one 
within  the  other  in  alternate  directions,  hence 
the  specific  name  plicatilis  (plica,  a fold).  The 
leaves  generally  lie  all  in  one  plane,  more  so  for 
the  most  part  than  in  the  specimen  sketched 
here,  which  is  a little  more  irregular  ; the  growth 
has  thus  a remarkably  artificial  and  contrived 


appearance,  and  requires  in  some  respects  less 
conventionalising  than  is  often  the  case  in  trans- 
lating natural  objects  into  ornament.  It  is 
here  shown  adapted  for  a wrought-iron  railing 
or  grille,  in  which  the  folding  of  the  leaves  one 
within  another  can  be  carried  out  almost  as  in 
the  natural  plant,  and  in  a manner  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  character  and  the  working 
of  wrought  iron.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
turn  of  the  sprays  in  various  directions,  falling 
to  one  side  and  the  otjher  in  the  general  design, 
is  also  almost  directly  borrowed  from  the  natural 
plant,  in  whioh  the  collections  of  leaves  grow,  - 
some  upright  and  some  drooping  in  graceful 
corves  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  curves  being 
merely  made  symmetrical  in  adapting  them  to 
the  present  design.  A more  conventional  treat- 
ment of  the  plant  for  wood  iulay  is  suggested, 
such  as  might  form  the  border  of  a wainscot. 

The  plicatilis  is  a tree  aloe,  with  the  stalks 
growing  from  a central  stem,  thus  differing 
from  the  most  typical  form  of  aloe,  which  is 
only  a mass  of  thick  fleshy  leaves  all  springing 
from  one  short  stump.  This  typical  form  of 
aloe,  as  was  remarked  above,  is  little  suitable 
for  deoorative  use;  but  a little  specimen  of  aloe 
variegata,  which  is  here  sketched  (the  plant  is 
only  4 in.  or  5 in.  high),  though  keeping  tho 
general  character  of  the  aloe  type,  is  exquisitely 
graceful  and  finished  in  its  lines  and  construc- 
tion and  its  varied  arrangement  of  tints  (white 
and  green).  In  plan  the  plant  is  triangular, 
with  slightly  hollowed  sides,  and  is  almost  as 
regularly  constructed  as  a work  of  art.  It  is, 
however,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  difficult 
to  treat  ornamentally ; an  attempt  is  here 
made  in  the  form  of  a marble  inlay  for  a 
border. 


PROPOSED  POST  AND  TELEGRAPH 
OFFICES,  WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND 
It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  comply,  so  far 
as  we  may  be  able,  with  requests  from  our 
distant  colonies  that  we  should  make  known 
“ at  home  ” what  they  are  doing.  In  our  present 
number  we  therefore  publish,  with  some  other 
colonial  matters  of  interest,  the  design  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Turnbull,  which  has  been  selected  in 
competition,  for  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph 
Office  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  carried 
out.  The  offices  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
block  from  Grey-street  to  Panama-street,  the 
frontage  to  Custom  House-quay  being  172  ft., 
while  the  Grey  and  Panama  street  frontages 
will  be  70  ft.  each.  The  building  will  be  Italian 
in  style,  and  will  be  61  ft.  in  height,  a clock- 
tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  front  150  ft. 
in  height.  The  centre  block  will  be  accentuated 
by  eight  detached  columns  standing  on  pedestals, 
and  surmounted  with  an  entablature  and  balus- 
trade, the  angles  being  also  accented  by  rusti- 
cated quoins  and  pilasters.  The  first  and  second 
stories  will  have  segmental-headed  openings, 
with  pilasters  between,  those  of  the  third  story 
being  circular,  and  the  whole  will  be  surmounted 
with  a handsome  entablature,  and  a parapet 
with  balustrade  over  it.  The  pediments  at  each 
angle  will  contain  the  royal  arms,  and  will  be 
ornamented  on  the  Post-office  portion  of  the 
building  with  a statue  of  Mercury,  while  Jupiter 
will  occupy  a similarly  commanding  altitude  at 
the  Telegraph  portion.  The  public  entrance 
will  be  in  the  oentre  of  the  Custom  House-quay 
frontage,  a flight  of  steps  giving  access  to  an 
open  vestibule,  28  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  Post-office 
portion  of  the  building  will  be  between  this 
entrance  and  Grey-street,  the  remaining,  or 
Panama-street  portion,  being  allotted  to  the 
Telegraph  department.  The  postal  boxes  will 
be  in  the  vestibule,  and  to  the  left  will  be  the 
public  room,  40  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  wide,  in  whioh 
money  orders,  letters,  stamps,  &c.,  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  private  boxes  will  be  in  the  rear 
of  the  mail  - room,  the  entrance  being  from 
Grey-street,  and  the  arrangements  on  this  floor 
also  comprise  a strong-room,  lavatories,  and  a 
letter-carriers’  room,  the  dimensions  of  the 
latter  being  15  ft.  by  23  ft.  The  upstairs  por- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  will  be  reached 
by  a staircase  from  an  entrance  in  Grey- 
street,  and  also  a stair  in  the  tower.  Facing 
Custom  House-quay  will  be  a clerks’  room, 
39  ft.  long,  by  19  ft.  wide,  and  another 
room  for  the  chief  clerk,  15  ft.  by  19  ft.  The 
secretary  will  have  a room,  24  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and 
the  Postmaster- General  and  Commissioner  of 
Telegraphs  another  apartment,  19  fc.  by  20  ft. 
The  inspector’s  room  \yjll  be  also  op  this  flat, 


and  will  be  19  ft.  square,  in  addition  to  whioh 
there  will  be  a dead-letter  office,  37  ft.  by  19  ft., 
a messengers’  room,  23  ft.  by  12  ft. ; a strong- 
room, 8 ft.  by  12  ft. ; and  a cloak-room,  15  ft. 
by  13  ft. 

The  Telegraph  Office  will  have  its  public 
entrance  also  by  the  vestibule,  the  public  room 
being  on  the  right,  31  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  wide. 
This  will  be  divided  by  a glass  screen  from  the 
clerks’  office,  tho  latter  being  32  ft.  long  by  10  ft. 
wide,  and  lighted  in  the  rear  from  a paved  court 
or  area,  36  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  wide.  Upstairs, 
on  the  first  flat,  the  whole  of  the  frontage  to 
Custom  House-quay,  will  be  an  instrument-room, 
its  dimensions  being  73  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  the 
rear  portion  will  contain  a storekeeper’s  room, 
50  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  another,  27  ft.  by  18  ft. 
The  building  will  be  of  brick,  cemented,  and 
the  estimated  cost  is  17,0  D0Z. 


PROPOSED  WESTMINSTER  PAROCHIAL 
.OFFICES. 

SECOND  PRE.MIATED  DESIGN. 

In  our  present  number  will  be  found  illustra- 
tions of  the  design  by  Mr.  John  E.  Trollope, 
architect,  to  which  the  second  premium  was 
awarded.  As  in  the  case  of  the  design  selected 
for  the  first  premium,*  we  condense  some  por- 
tions of  the  architect’s  own  description.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  whole  of  the  basement-walls, 
including  the  footings,  should  be  constructed  in 
concrete  ; the  external  walls  above  the  base- 
ment to  have  an  external  facing  of  stone,  a 
lining  of  brick,  and  a core  of  concrete ; the 
principal  stair  to  be  of  stone,  and  all  the  main 
corridors  of  concrete,  covered  with  mosaic  pave- 
ment ; the  roof  to  be  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles. 

On  the  ground-floor  the  rate-collector  has  his 
separate  apartment,  with  entrance  from  Gar- 
dener’s-lane,  and  also  internal  communication 
with  general  offices.  The  other  officers  of  the 
Vestry  have  the  accommodation  required,  each 
being  provided  with  a separate  lavatory. 

As  to  the  elevations,  the  designer  says, — “ It 
will  be  seen  that  I have  kept  all  the  rooms  on 
two  floors,  and  avoided  attics.  I had  two 
reasons  for  this ; first,  I felt  that  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  effect,  the  vestry-hall  ought  to  have 
an  open  roof.  This  at  once  precluded  the  idea 
of  having  rooms  above  it;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  appeared  to  me  that  any  new  building  so  much 
higher  than  its  surroundings  would  have  a most 
disastrous  effect,  and  look  obtrusive.” 

The  tower  is  covered  with  a wooden  roof,  pro- 
vided with  a bell  stage  ; below,  a clock  is  placed, 
and  again  below  is  the  great  water-tank. 

The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  design  for  the 
offices  is  estimated  at  15,000Z. 

At  the  back  of  the  general  offices,  with  a 
separate  entrance,  is  placed  the  assembly-room, 
provided  with  a stage  or  raised  dais,  gallery, 
ante-rooms  for  performers,  ante- rooms  for  visitors, 
a porter’s  lodge,  and  a room  for  refreshments  and 
the  storing  of  chairs.  The  assembly-room,  it 
was  estimated,  would  accommodate  500  persons, 
and  could  be  used  for  meetings  of  ratepayers, 
theatrioal  representations,  concerts,  lectures, 
balls,  &c.,  and  could  be  made  self-supporting. 
The  cost  of  this  building  could  nob  be  in- 
cluded in  the  sum  of  15,0001.  allowed  by  the 
Vestry,  and  was  estimated  at  3,800Z.  The 
assembly-hall,  being  entirely  separate  from  the 
vestry-hall  and  offices,  might  be  built  at  any 
future  time.  The  architect  has  purposely  kept 
the  hall  as  plain  in  design  as  possible,  retaining 
flat  walls  for  colour  decoration.  The  venti- 
lation, he  considers,  would  be  perfect,  and  the 
aooustio  properties  good. 


THE  EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF 
CHARLEMAGNE,  PARIS. 

Visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  will 
perhaps  remember,  among  the  many  features 
of  that  great  show,  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Charlemagne,  of  whioh  in  our  present 
number  we  give  a view.  As  a portion  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  well  - known  bronze  - caster, 
Thiebaut,  the  group  attracted,  notwithstanding 
that  its  position  was  far  from  calculated  to  show 
to  advantage  the  merits  of  its  design,  no  small 
share  of  attention.  At  the  time  when  the 
statue  was  placed  in  tho  Champ  de  Mars,  no 
site  had  been  deoided  on,  and  only  recently, 
after  much  discussion,  has  its  destination  been 


See  pp.  449,  453,  ante. 
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settled.  The  remarkable  design  of  the  two 
brothers  Rochet. — one  of  whom,  Louis,  died,  it 
may  fairly  be  said,  in  harness,— will  at  length 
find  a worthy  resting-place  in  the  square  of  the 
Parvis  Notre  Dame  in  Paris, — a spot  thrice 
hallowed  by  ecclesiastical,  secular,  and  romantic 
recollections,  and  additionally  interesting  as 
being  the  original  nucleus  of  this  great  capital, 
the  island  in  which  the  primitive  city  for  many 
centuries  was  concentrated.  No  spot,  indeed, 
could  have  been  chosen  which  would  have  been 
more  in  accord  with  the  wishes,  not  alone  of  the 
authors  of  the  statue, — both  no  mean  archreo- 
logists, — but  of  the  designer  of  the  Bimple 
pedestal,  the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  whose 
name,  is  indissolubly  connected  with  Notre 
Dame. 

Tbe  brothers  Rochet  are,  as  perhaps  may  be 
remembered,  the  authors  of  the  remarkable 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  William  the  Con- 
q ueror  at  Falaise,  as  also  of  theDon  Pedro  (another 
equestrian  and  colossal  statue),  which  stands  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  For  France,  a peculiar  interest 
is  connected  with  tbe  memory  of  the  Great 
Charles,  whose  reign  shone  so  brilliantly  in  the 
Dark  Ages  over  his  vast  empire,  and  particularly 
over  Gaul,  then  but  recently,  to  speak  compara- 
tively, freed  from  Roman  rule.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  brothers  Roohet,  in  creating 
this  statue,  to  claim  for  their  country  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  Charlemagne,  whose 
name  stands  so  prominently  in  the  pages  of 
French  history.  Germany,  as  is  well  known, 
has  long  set  up  her  claim  as  the  fatherland  of 
Charlemagne,  but  the  Rochets,  after  patient 
research,  have  satisfactorily  proved,  to  French- 
men at  leaBt,  that  the  grandson  of  Charles 
Martel  was  born,  not  at  Salzburg,  but  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oise,  where  resided,  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  Pepin  and  his  family. 

In  the  composition  of  their  group  the  sculptors 
have,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  most 
skilfully  avoided  the  difficulty  met  with  so  often 
in  equestrian  statues,  where  the  principal  figure 
is  not  in  violent  action.  The  days  have  passed, 
apparently,  when  a Colleone,  or  indeed  a 
Charles  I.,  can  be  successfully  designed  by  a 
new  Verrocchio,  a Donatello,  or  a Le  Sceur, 
as  quietly  seated  in  calm  repose;  but  the  brothers 
Rochet,  earnest  as  they  have  been  in  their 
literary  and  arch  Ecological  pursuits,  oannot,  we 
suppose,  be  expected  to  study  with  the  minute 
care  of  a Leonardo  da  Vinci  the  pose  of  an  eques- 
trian statue.  The  difficulty  of  the  single  eques- 
trian figure  has  therefore  been  overoome  by 
flanking  the  Emperor  with  the  two  famous  and 
almost  legendary  figures  of  Roland  and  Oliver, 
Bung  of  by  Ariosto  and  the  troubadours  of  old. 
The  paladins  leading  the  horse  of  Charlemagne, 
his  hands  are  free  for  action  ; the  left  is  firmly 
planted  on  the  hip,  the  right  grasps  proudly  the 
sceptre  whioh  the  wise  and  good  monarch 
wielded  over  the  vast  empire  he  had  gathered 
under  his  rule. 

The  group  is  to  be  erected,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  in  the  great  square  before  Notre 
Dame,  which  has  only  recently  been  opened  up 
by  the  demolition  of  the  old  H6tel  Dieu,  to  which 
reference  was  made  not  long  ago  in  these 
columns.  Here  the  statue  will,  in  course  of 
time,  stand ; but  as  yet  no  visible  preparations 
have  been  made  on  the  spot.  The  group,  which 
is  of  bronze,  and  no  less  than  25  ft.  high,  will 
be  placed  on  a granite  pedestal, — designed,  as 
above  stated  by  the  late  Viollet-le-Duc, — and 
itself  16  ft.  6 in.  high. 

For  France,  a peculiar  feature  connected  with 
this  colossal  group  consists  in  its  having  been 
purely  the  work  of  private  initiative,  undertaken 
entirely  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  two  worthy 
artists,  unassisted  by  the  usual  support  of  a 
Government  subsidy.  It  is  but  a fitting  recom- 
pense to  their  united  labours  that  they  should 
receive  the  reward  of  having  their  work  at 
length  erected  in  Paris,  where  their  reputation 
stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  of  art 
and  of  letters. 


Tlxe  Exhibition  of  Gas  Apparatus,  Glas- 
gow.— On  the  8th  inst.  Professor  A.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  of  Oxford,  delivered,  in  the  Eurobank 
Drill  Hall,  the  first  of  a course  of  special  leotures 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Glasgow,  on  subjects  illustrated  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  apparatus  for  the  utilisation  of  gas, 
electricity,  &o.  Dr.  A.  Fergus,  the  president  of 
the  sooiety,  occupied  the  chair.  The  Professor 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  “ Domestio  Gas- 
lighting,”  for  which  he  received  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks. 


RHIND  LECTURES  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  second  of  the  Rhind  Lectures  in  Arcbaao- 
Ingy  was  delivered  last  week  in  the  Freemasons’ 
Hall,  Edinburgh.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  oooupied  the 
chair,  and  there  was  a large  attendance. 

Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  the  lecturer,  said  he 
meant  that  day  to  deal  with  “ Decorative 
Stonework.”  The  St.  Vigeans  group  first  occu- 
pied his  attention.  In  the  course,  he  said,  of 
repeated  alterations,  and  latterly  of  a very 
extensive  re -construction  of  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  it  was  found  that  the  twelfth-century 
builders  had  utilised  a large  number  of  frag- 
ments of  sculptured  monuments  as  building 
material.  After  describing  in  detail  the  features 
of  the  various  remains,  the  lecturer  said  he 
would  group  the  points  of  interest  of  one  of 
these  remarkable  monuments.  It  bore  the  cross 
on  the  obverse  side,  symbols  and  figure-subjeots 
pictorially  treated  on  the  reverse.  The  cross  was 
long-shafted,  and  the  full-length  of  the  stone. 
It  was  also  peculiarly  formed.  The  long-shafted 
cross  was  often  called  the  Latin  cross  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  cross  with  four  arms  of  equal 
length,  which  was  the  common  Eastern  or  Greek 
cross.  But  the  lines  of  the  Latin  cross  always 
made  angles  at  the  intersections  of  the  arms. 
The  cross  he  spoke  of  was  not  of  the  usual 
form  of  the  Latin  cross.  It  had  semicircular 
hollows  at  the  intersections  of  the  arms  with 
the  shaft  and  summit.  This  was  a peculiarity 
specially  Celtic.  The  stone  also  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Celtic  language,  written  in  the 
alphabet  used  in  the  Celtic  manuscripts.  It 
presented  pictorial  representations,  which  in- 
cluded the  human  figure,  and  a variety  of  animal 
forms,  some  of  whioh  were  true  to  nature, 
while  others  were  only  imaginary.  It  presented 
pictorial  representations  of  objeots  such  as  the 
mirror  and  the  comb, which  were  true  to  the  reality; 
and  also  of  objects  such  as  the  double  disc  or 
crescent,  which  were  found  frequently  recurring 
with  a remarkable  persistency  of  form  on  other 
monuments,  although  it  was  utterlyimpossible  to 
give  them  names  or  tell  their  significance.  Apart 
from  the  ornamental  work  on  this  monument, 
there  are  two  distinct  phases  of  art — a pictorial, 
which  followed  nature  and  reality,  and  a conven- 
tional, which  followed  arbitrary  and  unknown 
rules.  After  considering  briefly  what  mode 
should  be  followed  in  the  inductions  from 
these  rules,  the  lecturer  said  that  from  these 
features  and  these  considerations  to  which  they 
gave  rise  it  was  evident  that,  in  contemplating 
the  monument  as  a whole,  we  stood  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a work  of  art  which  did  not  link  itself 
on  with  any  custom  or  usage  existing  in  the 
locality  at  the  present  time.  The  Celtic  lan- 
guage still  survived  in  a small  proportion  of  the 
place-names  of  the  parish,  but  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  those  to  whom  these  names  were 
familiar  had  any  suspicion  of  their  Celtio  origin, 
and  this  inscription  was  now  the  only  surviving 
witness  of  the  fact  that  the  Celtic  alphabet  as 
well  as  the  Celtio  speech  was  once  known  in  the 
lowlands  of  Angus.  The  characteristic  orna- 
mentation of  the  monument  was  unfamiliar  to 
modern  eyes,  and  perplexing  to  modern  ideas. 
Its  symbolism  was  even  less  familiar  than  cunei- 
form inscriptions  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. 
The  stone  remained,  but  the  ideas  which  its  art 
embodied  have  passed  away  with  the  culture 
which  produced  them.  It  had  outlived  that 
culture  bo  long  that  the  language  it  was  in- 
tended to  speak  was  now  unintelligible.  Yet  that 
it  once  spoke  eloquently  to  all  eyes,  who  could 
doubt  ? Men  did  not  make  monuments  without  a 
meaning,  unless  when  their  poverty  of  invention 
obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  obsolete  forms, 
and  to  appropriate  the  symbols  of  a dead  faith. 
In  St.  Yigeans  they  had  a very  remarkable 
group  of  monuments,  remarkable  alike  as  re- 
garded their  number  and  their  character,  for 
thirty  such  monuments  was  a very  large  number 
as  compared  with  all  the  others  existing.  If 
they  pictured  this  group  of  thirty  such  monu- 
ments clustered  round  the  pre-Norman  church 
on  its  isolated  mound,  if  they  considered  the 
quality  of  the  art,  the  interest  of  the  one  frag- 
mentary inscription  that  remained,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  symbolical  representations  that 
occur  among  them,  they  could  not  but  regret 
that  a group  of  memorials  so  singularly  inte- 
resting, impressive,  and  instructive,  should  thus 
have  suffered  irretrievable  destruction.  They 
could  judge  of  what  had  been  lost  by  what 
remained  of  these  mutilated  products  of  a 
national  sohool  of  sculpture,  to  whioh  the 
special  oulture  of  the  present  day  did  not  dis- 
dain to  turn  for  instruction  and  for  inspiration. 
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He  could  only  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  memorials  were  neither  poor  in 
design  nor  feeble  in  execution, — that  they  were, 
on  the  contrary,  the  productions  of  able  minds 
and  practised  hands.  Mr.  Anderson  then  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  form  and  characteristics  of 
the  Aberlemno  group,  and  their  relation  to  that 
of  St.  Yigeans,  passing  on  to  describe  the  Meigle 
group,  and  the  general  features  common  to  the 
three  groups.  Special  attention  was  directed 
to  the  intense  Celticism  of  their  decoration. 
The  transition  from  the  purity  of  Celtic  art  to 
twelfth  - century  types  was  then  sketched, 
followed  by  a consideration  of  the  special 
features  of  the  pure  Celtic  type,  the  area  of  the 
type  (which  is  extremely  limited),  the  ruder 
type  which  became  associated  with  it,  leading 
on  to  the  period  of  incised  symbol  stones.  The 
relative  sequence  of  the  two  types,  and  their 
association  with  a third,  brought  the  lecturer  to 
deal  with  the  two  varieties, — earlier  and  later, — 
of  free-standing  crosses.  Speaking  of  one  of 
the  specimens  at  Iona,  Mr.  Anderson  said  it 
presented  no  figure-subjects,  but  was  decorated 
in  the  purest  style  of  Celtic  art  with  such 
inimitable  beauty,  intricacy,  and  harmony  of 
design,  that  he  was  safe  in  saying  of  it  that  no 
finer  specimen  of  art-workmanship  in  stone 
exists  in  Scotland.  Somewhat  similar  in  style, 
aud  not  inferior  in  workmanship,  was  the 
beautiful  cross  at  Kildalton  in  Islay.  The 
special  feature  of  its  ornamentation  was  the 
intense  Celticism  of  its  art.  No  other  specimen 
exhibited  this  in  such  a striking  manner.  Its 
two  panels  were  filled  with  divergent  spirals  and 
trumpet  patterns,  and  mingled  with  ciroles 
enclosing  groups  of  spirals,  and  wherever  they 
might  be  found,  and  in  whatever  material  they 
might  be  executed,  would  be  certainly  recognised 
as  products  of  Celtic  art.  Nothing  like  them 
could  be  instanced  among  the  art  products  of  any 
other  people  or  any  other  time.  It  might  appear 
to  some  that  he  made  such  remarks  as  these  with 
what  might  be  regarded  as  needless  iteration. 
But  he  did  so  because  he  wished  to  Bet  clearly 
in  the  broad  light  of  the  present  culture  the 
important  fact  that  many  of  these  little-regarded 
relics  of  the  earlier  culture  of  our  oountry  were 
worthy  of  attention,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  when  they  were  gone  there  would  be 
no  more  like  them  in  the  world, — the  species 
would  be  extinct.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  they 
yet  realised  the  fact  that  as  a nation  we  were 
the  sole  possessors  of  a series  of  art  products 
unique  in  their  character,  and  possessed  of  such 
merit  as  works  of  arts  that  the  great  world  of 
culture  would  not  willingly  see  them  perish. 


ELECTION  OF  TWO  DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  first  business  was  to 
receive  the  following  report  from  tbe  Superin- 
tending Architect  on  a letter  from  Mr.  R.  L. 
Sibley,  District  Surveyor  for  Clerkenwell,  re- 
questing the  Board  to  determine  the  amount  to 
bo  paid  to  him,  as  interim  surveyor  of  the  late 
district  of  West  Islington,  by  the  incoming  sur- 
veyors of  the  two  districts  into  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  district  has  been  divided  by 
the  Board : — 

“Mr.  8ibley,  in  offering  his  thanks  and  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Board  for  the  recent  addition  made  to  his 
district,*  also  requests  that  the  Board  will  determine  the 
amount  to  he  paid  to  him  for  his  services  as  interim  sur- 
veyor of  West  Islington.  Mr.  Sibley  has  been  acting  as 
interim  surveyor  for  a period  of  ten  weeks,  and  as  com- 
paratively few  building  works  have  been  commenced  and 
completed  during  that  period,  he  will  obtain  no  adequate 
return  for  his  services  unless  the  Board  order  the  sur- 
veyors who  may  be  elected  to  pay  such  a sum  to  him  as  the 
Board  may  consider  equitable. 

The  fees  received  in  the  district  during  the  year  1879 
amounted  to  1 091?.  Assuming  that  the  portion  of  the 
late  district  of  West  Islington,  to  which  Mr.  Sibley  has 
been  appointed,  will  produce  84?.  per  annum,  and  that  the 
remaining  portion  is  of  the  value  ot  1,000?.  per  annum, 
the  proportionate  value  of  the  latter  for  a p-riod  of  ten 
weeks  would  be  192?.  Should  the  Board  see  fit  to  accede 
to  Mr.  Sibley’s  request,  I thiuk  that  the  surveyor  to  be 
elected  for  the  North-west  Islington  District  might  fairly 
be  asked  to  pay  Mr.  Sibley  10  '?.,  and  the  surveyor  for  the 
South-west  District  90?.,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Sibley 
surrendering  to  them  all  fees  to  which  ho  may  havo  become 
entitled  for  work  within  the  respective  districts." 

(Signed)  Gbobob  Vulliamy. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Board  resolved  to 
accede  to  Mr.  Sibley’s  request,  and  to  adopt  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Superintend- 
ing Architect’s  report. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  eleotion  for 
the  two  vaoant  surveyorshipa,  taking  that  for 
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North-west  Islington  first.  There  were  thirty- 
three  candidates  for  each  appointment.  The 
I usual  practice  was  followed  of  first  voting  lor 
all  the  candidates  iu  alphabetical  order,  and 
then  selecting  the  six  candidates  who  obtained 
the  highest  number  of  votes  from  whom  to 
make  the  ultimate  selection.  For  convenience 
sake,  we  give  side  by  side  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  together  with  the  number  of  votes 
reoeived  by  them  in  the  preliminary  voting  for 
each  appointment,  viz. : — 

North-West 


Anhbridee,  A 

Bridgman, H il. 
Brook-,  C.  W. 


Islington. 


South-West 

Islington. 


Burt 


. W.  J. 


C<trri(t,  E. 

Conder.  A 14  ... 

Dale,  D.  It 20  ... 

Kdmestoo,  J.  S s ... 

Klkingtoo,  G..  jun.  12  ... 

Ferguson.  J.  M 9 ... 

Grellier,  W 3 ... 

Hammond,  K 29  ... 

Htiiibury.  C 0 ... 

Hewitt,  E.  R 12  ... 

Hunter.  P 13  ... 

James.  J.  W 13  ... 

Karelake,  L H ... 

Large,  \V.  A 20  ... 

Lee»,  'V.  H 10 

M cDonell,  G 21  ... 

McL-ohlan,  H 12  ... 

Moody,  T.  E 7 ... 

Notley,  F.  12  ... 

Pownall,  R.  E 4 

Quilter,  J S 11  ... 

herymgour,  W.  H 15  ... 

Smallpeioe,  W 7 ... 

8tem»»og,  A.  K 21  ... 

Slone,  T 3 ... 

Street,  E 22 

Taylor.  A.  T 4 

Todd.  F 17  ... 

Waine,  W 1 

North-West  Islington. 

The  five  candidates  who  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  North-West  Islington 
were  therefore  Messrs.  Bridgman,  Hammond, 
McDonell,  Stenning,  and  Street.  There  being 
a tie  between  Messrs.  Dale  and  Large,  a 

vote  was  taken  as  to  which  gentleman  should 
be  included  in  the  six  for  subsequent  voting, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  Dale  received  19  votes 
and  Mr.  Large  12.  Mr.  Large  was  therefore 
out  of  this  contest.  The  subsequent  voting  was 
as  follows  : 


Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  £ 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  I 

Bridgman 9 ...  — ...  — ...  — 

Dale  1«  ...  16  ...  18  ...  16 

Hammond  28  ...  29  ...  29  ...  29 

McDonell 24  ...  20  ...  20  ...  23  ”! 

Stenning  16  ...  17  ...  16  ...  — 

Street  19  ...  12  ...  — ...  — ... 

Mr.  Hammond  was  therefore  deolared  to  be 
the  successful  candidate. 

South-West  Islington. 

The  six  candidates  who  reoeived  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  preliminary  voting  for 
the  South-West  Islington  surveyorship  were 
Messrs.  Bridgman,  Carritt,  Dale,  Large, 
McDonell,  and  Street.  The  subsequent  voting 
was  as  follows  : — 


Bridgman. .. 

| Carritt  

D.ilo  


8pcoud  Third  Fourth  Fifth 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 


The  result,  therefore,  was  that  Mr.  McDonell 
was  the  successful  candidate. 

Both  the  successful  candidates  thanked  the 
Board  for  their  election,  and  promised  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  their  offices  subject  to  the  usual 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Board.  They  also 
agreed  to  conform  to  the  Board’s  order  as  to  the 
payments  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Sibley,  the  interim 
surveyor. 

ROAD  FORMATION  AND  STREET 
PAVEMENTS. 

Sir,— I have  read  “Civil  Engineer's”  letter  on  the 
ibnve  subject  with  great  interest  and  pleasure.  Taking  a 
great  iuterestin  macadamised  roads,  I agree  with  him  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  granite  should  be  of 
;he  hardest  description,  especially  iu  this  time  of  steam 
rollers. 

Could  not  " Civil  Engineer,”  or  other  of  your  numerous 
readers,  give  some  particulars  as  to  the  crushing  strength 
)f  the  principal  granites  now  in  use,  for  I am  sura  this 
"p''"  *”•"  would  be  of  great  servico  to  many  of  the 


nformatio 
readers  of  the  Builder. 


THE  SUNDAY  SOCIETY  IN  EDINBURGH. 


A largely  and  influentially  attended  confer, 
ence  under  the  auspices  of  the  Suuday  Society 
was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  in  Edinburgh,  convened  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  Society’s  organisa- 
tion in  Scotland,  particularly  as  regards  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  Rev.  John  Glasse,  of  Old  Greyfriars 
(Church  of  Scotland),  presided,  aud,  in  the 
course  of  an  able  defence  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  friends 
of  the  Society  were  endeavouring  to  secularise, 
the  Suuday, — a fear  engendered  by  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  The  Sunday  Society  simply 
asked  these  people,  since  they  could  not  interest 
the  “ lapsed  masses,”  to  allow  the  Society  to 
try  to  do  so  by  elevating  their  tastes  and 
engaging  their  attention  in  loftier  pursuits  than 
ihose  usually  indulged  in. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  Edinburgh,  in  a well- 
considered  speech,  which  was  much  applauded, 
proposed  the  first  resolution,  approving  the 
objects  of  the  Sunday  Society.  This  was 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Webster 
(Churoh  of  Scotland).  He  said  the  question  of 
opening  museums  and  galleries  on  Sunday  had 
made  great  progress  in  Scotland.  Those  who 
took  part  in  it  were  now  no  longer  talked  of  as 
irreligious.  It  was  simply  said  that  the  change 
was  not  expedient. 

Major-General  Forlong  seconded  this  resolu- 
tion, and  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge  (London),  and  carried.  Petitions  to  Par- 
liament were  settled,  and  after  several  other 
speakers  had  addressed  the  Conference,  it  was 
agreed  to  establish  a branch  of  the  Sunday 
Sooiety  in  Edinburgh.  The  meeting  was  very 
enthusiastic,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
ever  held  north  of  the  Tweed. 


COMPETITIONS. 


OxB  IXTERESTHD. 


* Previously  elected  for  North-West  Islington. 

+ There  being  a tie  here,  the  Board  voted  as  to  whioh 
tame  should  be  retained  ; Dale  20,  Large  15.  Mr.  Lan-o 
W therefore  out  of  it. 


Liverpool  Conservative  Club. — The  Committee 
of  the  Liverpool  Conservative  Club  some  time 
ago  offered  three  premiums  for  the  best  designs 
for  a new  Conservative  Club  to  bo  erected  on 
the  site  in  Dale-street.  The  competition  was 
limited  to  Liverpool  Conservative  architects, 
and  twenty-seven  competed,  sending  in  twenty- 
nine  designs,  comprising  300  drawings.  These 
have  been  hung  in  two  large  rooms  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  Buildings,  aud  inspected  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  who  has  awarded  the  premiums  as 
follow  : — First  premium  (i00J.),  Messrs.  F.  & 
G.  Holme;  second  premium  (E0Z.),  Mr.  C.  O. 
Ellison  ; third  premium  (25Z.),  Mr.  George  Brad- 
bury. The  committee  of  the  club  have  endorsed 
these  awards.  A feature  of  the  competition 
was  that  the  motto  system  was  discarded,  each 
design  bearing  the  name  of  its  author.  The  site 
of  the  proposed  building  has  an  area  of  1,100 
sqaare  yards.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
plans  to  whioh  the  first  premium  has  been 
awarded  is  estimated  by  their  authors  to  be 
28,0001.  They  represent  a building  whose  cubic 
contents  are  710,000  ft.  The  front  elevation 
(according  to  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post ) exhibits 
a rather  striking  fatjade  to  the  main  thorough- 
fare, with  the  chief  entrance  near  Cumberland- 
street.  The  club  will  contain  four  stories,  and 
the  whole  of  the  building  is  to  be  devoted  to 
club  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the  base- 
ment, in  which  the  offices  of  the  Constitutional 
Association  will  be  placed.  The  design 
Classic  in  style.  The  plans  of  Mr.  Ellison 
represent  a building  having  cubic  contents  of 
615,000  ft.,  the  estimated  cost  being  26,855 1. 
Mr.  Bradbury’s  plans  are  estimated  to  cost 
3I.000Z.,  representing  a building  having  cubical 
contents  of  over  776,500  ft. 

The  Rowland  Hill  Memorial. — On  the  8th  inst. 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Rowland 
Hill  Memorial  Fund  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding.  There  were 
present  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage,  Mr.  Alderman 
Staples,  Sir  Francis  Lycett,  Sir  John  Bennett, 
Mr.  S.  Hope  Morley,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  Mr. 
Deputy  M’George,  Mr.  Rokeby  Price,  Mr.  James 
Whitehead,  and  others.  The  fund,  including 
interest,  amounted  to  17,065Z.,  most  of  which 
was  invested.  The  sab-committee,  with  refe- 
renoe  to  the  ereotion  of  a statue  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  in  the  City,  and  the  provision  of  a bust  of 
Sir  Rowland  in  Westminster  Abbey,  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  empowered  to  spend 
a sum  of  about  2.000Z.  on  those  objeots.  The 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  had  granted  a 
site  for  the  statue  at  the  south-east  corner  of 


the  Royal  Exchange,  facing  Cornhill,  and  the 
sub-committee  recommended  that  from  the 
twelve  sculptors  whom  they  had  selected  one 
should  be  chosen  by  competition  under  condi- 
tions which  they  detailed.  The  report  was 
received.  The  sculptors  who  were  stated  to 
have  consented  to  compete  were  Mr.  Birch, 
A.R.A.,  Mr.  Eli  Johnson,  Mr.  J.  Bell,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Mullins,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  Charles 
Bacon  Mr.  Adams -Acton,  Mr.  Key  worth, 
Mr.  Williamson,  Mr.  E.  O.  Ford,  Mr.  Bruce- 
Joy,  and  Mr.  Forsyth.  Mr.  Bell,  however, 
writes  contradicting  the  statement  that  be 
had  consented  to  compete,  and  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  he  sent  in  reply  to  the 
invitation  to  do  so.  In  that  reply  he  wrote, — 
“ Although  not  unready,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  contribute  to  a competition  for  a 
subject  of  two  or  three  figures,  presenting  the 
opportunity  for  variety  of  design,  I do  not  take 
part  in  unpaid  competitions  for  a portrait  statue 
by  itself,  not  being  able  to  afford  to  give  thought 
and  time  for  only  the  chance  of  employment.” 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Bell’s  disclaimer,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  writes  to  say  that  Mr. 
Bell’s  letter  “ was  only  taken  as  declining  to 
enter  into  an  ‘unpaid’  competition.  As  the 
committee  have  decided  to  remunerate  com- 
petitors for  their  designs  and  models,  it  was 
thought  fair  to  Mr.  Bell  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  under  this  very  different 
aspect  of  the  case.  Of  course  the  committee  are 
quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  competition  is 
to  be  without  or  with  Mr.  Bell.”  This  epistle 
is  not  only  impertinent,  but,  unless  each  of  the 
competitors  is  to  be  remunerated  for  the  design 
he  sends  in,  somewhat  disingenuous.  If  the 
writer  has  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
committee  are  “quite  indifferent”  as  to  the 
sculptors  who  compete,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  subscribers  to  the  memorial  will  not  tolerate 
such  indifference,  likely  as  it  would  be  to 
eventuate  in  a very  indifferent  statue  to 
a man  who  has  rendered  the  world  a great 
service.  [Mr.  Bruce-Joy  also  writes  to  say 
that  he  did  not  accept  the  invitation  to 
compete.] 

St.  Matthew's  Church  and  Vicarage,  Bays- 
water. — In  a limited  competition  for  rebuilding 
St.  Matthew’s  Churoh  and  Vicarage,  Bayswater, 
the  committee  unanimously  selected  the  design 
submitted  under  the  motto  “ Columns  avoided,” 
the  author  being  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  City.  It  is  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  church  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which,  with  tower  and  spire, 
is  16,000Z.,  and  the  vicarage  3,000Z.  Messrs. 
Dove  Brothers,  builders,  of  Islington,  will 
carry  out  the  works  under  the  snporinten- 
dence  of  the  architect. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Major  Whyte  Melville. — A memorial  of  the 
late  Major  Whyte  Melville,  the  gifted  novelist, 
whose  untimely  death  a year  or  two  ago  was  so 
widely  lamented,  has  just  been  completed  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  N.B.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
drinking-fountain,  on  which  the  sum  of  700Z.  or 
800Z.  has  been  expended.  Occupying  a well- 
chosen  site  in  the  long  and  wide  thoroughfare 
of  Market-street,  it  will  form  oue  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  town,  beiog  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  engage  attention  from  a distance. 
The  stone  used  in  the  structure  is  (according  to 
the  Scotsman ) principally  Dumfries  red  sand- 
stone, the  columns  and  copings  being  of  polished 
Dalbeattie  granite.  The  lower  basin  of  the 
fountain,  which,  like  the  two  higher  ones,  is  of 
red  sandstone,  but  has  a granite  coping,  and  is 
approached  by  a step  of  the  same  material, 
measures  14  ft.  in  diameter,  and  rises  3 ft.  4 in. 
above  the  ground.  From  the  centre  of  this 
basin  there  rises  a cluster  of  five  granite 
columns,  surmounted  by  carvel  cap  tals  of 
sandstone,  which,  in  turn,  support  the  second 
basin.  On  thiB  basin,  which  is  quatrefoil  in 
plan,  a great  deal  of  work  has  been  bestowed, 
the  stone  being  elaborately  carved  in  designs 
representing  water-plants.  On  each  face  of 
the  quatrefoil  there  is  placed  a medallion  in 
white  marble, — one  showing  a bust  iu  bas-relief 
of  the  late  Major  Whyte  Melville,  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Boehm,  A.R.A.,  the  second  and  third 
bearing  respectively  the  family  arms  and  the 
shield  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  in  which  the 
deceased  was  au  officer,  and  the  fourth  beiDg 
occupied  with  an  inscription.  The  third  stage 
of  the  fountain  is  a reproduction  of  the  second 
on  a smaller  soale,  the  arrangement  of  a basin 
supported  by  granite  columns  being  repeated, 
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with  the  variation  that  the  colutnna  in  thia  caBO 
are  octagonal.  Above  thia  there  rises  a moulded 
finial  of  red  sandstone,  carrying  the  fountain  to 
the  height  of  about  14  ft.  from  the  ground. 
Water  will  be  discharged  from  gurgoylea,  four 
of  which  are  disposed  round  the  second  and  four 
round  the  third  basin,  as  well  as  from  five  jets, 
four  of  which  are  on  the  second  stage,  while  the 
fifth  is  concealed  within  the  finial.  The  design 
for  this  monument,  and  those  for  the  tomb-stone 
at  Tetbury  and  for  a mosaic  tablet  in  the 
Guards’  Chapel  at  Wellington  Barracks,  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  London;  the 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  London  ; 
and  the  work  of  erecting  the  St.  Andrew’s 
fountain  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  G.  Wallis, 
London. 

Mr.  Charles  Larkin. — The  memorial  erected 
by  public  subscription  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Charles  Larkin  (an  orator  of  more  than  local 
renown)  in  Elswick  Cemetery,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  was  unveiled  on  the  30th  ult.  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Co  wen,  M.P.  The  memorial  is  Classic  in  style. 
It  consists  of  a broad  base  arranged  in  step  form, 
upon  which  is  placed  a square  pedestal,  panelled 
on  all  four  sides,  and  finished  with  curved  ogee 
pediments  and  a dentil  course.  Above  this  is 
the  bust  of  the  late  orator,  surmounted  by  a 
pedimented  canopy  carried  on  four  groups  of 
clnstered  columns  with  Ionic  caps.  The  canopy 
is  domed  iuternally,  and  externally  finished  with 
a richly-carved  and  moulded  monumental  urn. 
The  whole  has  been  executed  in  Deuwick  stone, 
by  Mr.  G.  Burn.  Messrs.  Oliver  & LaeBon  were 
the  architects. 

Archdeacon  Thorp. — A memorial  of  the  late 
Archdeacon  Thorp  has  just  been  placed  in 
Kemerton  Church.  When  the  chancel  was  re- 
built by  Cambridge  friends  of  the  archdeacon, 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  an  arched  recess 
was  constructed  in  the  north  wall  of  the  sacra- 
rium,  destined  to  receive  a monument  to  his 
memory  as  the  re-builder  of  the  church.  The 
back  of  this  recess  has  been  filled  with  diaper 
work,  copied  from  an  example  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  On  the  floor  of  the  recess,  and  raised 
a few  inches  above  it,  is  the  recumbent  figure 
of  the  late  archdeacon,  vested  in  surplice,  stole, 
and  hood,  and  bearing  between  his  hands  a 
chalice  resting  on  his  breast.  On  either  side  of 
the  head  are  shields  bearing  the  family  arms, 
and  the  same  impaled  with  the  arms  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Bristol.  In  a slab  of  Red 
Emperor  marble,  of  a soft  dove  colour,  the  figure 
is  incised  in  bold  lines.  These  are  filled  in  with 
black  mastic,  the  larger  spaces,  such  as  the 
Btole  and  shoes,  being  of  black  marble.  Round 
the  figure  is  a diaper  in  yellow  Sienna  and  black 
marble,  while  the  head  reposes  on  a diapered 
cushion.  The  whole  surface,  which  is  perfectly 
flat,  bears  a high  polish.  The  monument  has  been 
erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Herbert 
Carpenter,  architect,  son  of  the  architect  who 
restored  the  church.  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell 
designed  the  incised  slab,  and  the  whole  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Hill,  of 
Chelsea. 

Mr.  James  Cassie,  Il.S.A. — The  monument  to 
the  late  Mr.  James  Cassie,  R.S.A.,  erected  by 
private  subscription  over  his  grave  in  the  Dean 
Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  was  placed  in  position  on 
the  5th  inst.  Designed  by  Mr.  George  Reid, 
R.S.A.,  and  executed  in  red  granite  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Macdonald  (of  Macdonald,  Field,  & 
Co.,  Aberdeen),  the  memorial  resembles  in  form 
one  of  the  picturesque  crosses  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  West  Highlands,  and  rises  to  a 
height  of  11  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  cross, 
however,  in  itself  only  measures  8 ft.,  as  it  rests 
upon  a base  about  3 ft.  high.  The  span  of  the 
arms  of  the  cross  measures  3 ft.  9 in.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  connecting  these  with  the 
upright  is  2 ft.  3 in.  A bold  boss  marks  the 
centre  of  the  intersection.  A small  panel  just 
above  the  base  is  reserved  for  the  inscription 
recording  the  name,  together  with  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  of  the  deceased  painter. 

Lieut.  Hearsey. — On  the  2nd  inst.,  the  memo- 
rial erected  by  his  old  schoolfellows  at  Ockbrook 
School  to  the  late  Lieut.  C.  J.  R.  Hearsey,  of 
the  9th  Lancers,  who  fell  in  the  charge  against 
the  Afghans  in  the  Chardeh  Valley,  on  December 
11th,  1879,  was  unveiled.  It  is  situated  in  the 
entrance  to  the  school-house,  and  consists  of  a 
mural  tablet  of  Caen  stone,  with  statuary 
marble  slab,  and  Sienna  marble  columns,  the 
Gothic  moulding  being  ornamented  with  ivy 
leaves  and  berries.  The  memorial  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  H.  & T.  Green,  masons,  Notting- 
ham, from  the  design  of  Mr.  John  S.  Henson, 
architect,  Nottingham. 


THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT’S 
CONSERVATORY  AT  B A.GSHOT. 

Tue  conservatory  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  forms  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  usual  run  of  conservatories,  in  so  far 
it  is  not  the  conventional  square  usually  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  conservatory  buildings. 

It  is  built  on  to  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and  thereby 
enables  an  entrance  to  be  obtained  from  the 
boudoir  at  one  end  faciug  the  garden  entrance. 
At  the  far  end,  on  entering  from  the  boudoir,  a 
pleasing  surprise  is  obtained  as  the  visitor 
advances,  the  angle  of  the  house  doubling  the 
width,  and  producing  an  effect  scarcely  expected 
from  the  narrow  approach  as  viewed  from  the 
boudoir.  In  the  centre  of  this  wall  is  the 
dining-room ; to  the  right  and  left  of  this, 
taking  advantage  of  the  angle  in  the  wall  at  the 
left  side,  a piece  of  rockwork  has  been  built 
with  waterfalls,  streams,  and  fish-ponds,  — at 
all  times  agreeable  features  in  conservatory 
decoration.  The  view  from  the  dining-room  is 
charming,  disclosing  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive  scenes  across  the  park.  To  preserve  this 
the  decoration  has  of  necessity  been  kept  low;  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  is  the  chief  object  of  attrac- 
tion seen  from  the  dining-room,  aud  it  is  only 
on  entering  from  thia  door  that  the  main  features 
of  the  decoration  are  disclosed.  Considering  the 
short  space  of  time  allowed,  the  gardener 
(Mr.  Barden)  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
effective  appearance  of  his  plauts.  The  dwarf 
brickwork  is  charmingly  covered  with  growing 
ferns,  lycopods,  mosses,  &o.,  by  a very  simple 
and  effective  arrangement  in  tufa,  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  whole  of  the  rockwork 
is  oonstruoted,  and  which  enables  the  walls 
to  become  a mass  of  living  foliage,  forming  a 
lively  and  permanent  background,  and  giving 
effect  to  the  Bhow-plants  from  time  to  time 
arranged  in  the  borders  in  front.  The  rock- 
work and  internal  decoration  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  & Co.,  of  High 
Holborn,  who  make  such  work  a special  feature, 
seeking  to  imitate  nature  in  the  display  of  floral 
treasures.  The  illustration  is  takeu  from  the 
angle  of  the  wall  entering  from  the  boudoir- door. 

The  conservatory  illustrated  is  designed  to 
accord  with  the  dwelling-house  (of  which  we 
have  given  a view). 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  were 
oak  and  yellow  deal,  and  especial  attention  was 
paid  to  making  provisions  for  the  internal  con- 
densation, an  item  of  recognised  importance. 
This  was  effected  by  providing  water-grooves  to 
each  sash-bar,  connected  with  the  main  gutter, 
with  successful  results.  In  the  coldest  nights 
hitherto  there  have  been  no  signs  qf  drip. 


The  arrangements  for  ventilation  consist  of 
French  casements  to  the  Bills,  and  lifting  sashes 

the  roof,  arranged  to  open  simultaneously  by 
an  arrangement  worked  from  below. 

The  floor  is  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles  of  special 
design,  with  ornamental  fountain  in  the  centre. 

The  house  being  much  exposed  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  protect 
every  part  by  means  of  spring-roller  outside 
blinds,  arranged  to  be  raised  and  lowered  from 
the  inside.  The  warming  is  effected  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes  connected  with  the 
boiler  serving  the  dwelling-house.  These  pipes 
are  placed  under  the  floor  and  covered  with 
gratings,  with  valves  for  regulating  the  heat. 

Hot  and  cold  water  is  laid  on  to  the  conserva- 
tory. The  decorations  are  of  a quiet  descrip- 
tion, so  as  to  show  the  plants  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  duke. 

The  contractors  for  this  work  were  Messrs. 
Rosser  & Russell,  of  Charing-cross,  who  have  also 
fitted  up  the  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  cooking 
apparatus,  &c.,  throughout  the  dwelling-house. 

The  water  supplied  to  the  house  is  brought 
from  a reservoir  three  miles  distant,  and  is 
pumped  into  three  large  tanks  provided  in  the 
tower.  The  motive-power  is  obtained  fi’om  a 
small  stream  running  through  the  grounds.  The 
overflow  from  these  tanks  is  utilised  to  work  a 
water-engine  placed  in  the  basement  to  pump 
up  the  rain-water  from  an  underground  reser- 
voir to  a fourth  tank  in  the  tower.  This  is 
automatic  in  action  and  requires  no  supervision. 

The  architect  of  the  mansion  was  Mr. 
Ferrey,  under  whose  superintendence  the  works 
have  been  carried  out. 


TRURO. 

Service  was  held  for  the  last  time  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Truro,  on  Sunday,  and  the  next 
day  the  building  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Jas. 
Bubb,  the  clerk  of  works,  for  demolition.  All 
will  be  pulled  down  save  the  south  chancel 
aisle,  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  southern 
arcade,  which,  from  the  interesting  and  ornate 
character  of  its  architecture,  is  to  be  incor- 
porated bodily  into  Mr.  Pearson’s  design  for  the 
new  cathedral.  The  spire  and  part  of  the  tower 
had  already  been  taken  down.  They  were  of 
grey  granite,  built  some  120  years  ago.  The 
mortar  in  which  the  stones  were  bedded  was  of 
the  poorest  quality,  being  simply  earth  ; and  the 
granite  itself  was  much  disintegrated  by  atmo- 
spheric influences.  The  foundation  of  the  tower, 
instead  of  being  planted  upon  the  solid  rook, 
was  placedj  a few  feet  underground,  upon  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  stones,  which  appeared  at 
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one  time  to  have  been  the  old  bed  of  the  neigh- 
bouring river.  There  are  many  interesting  old 
monuments  in  the  church;  these,  together  with 
the  bells,  the  bulb-shaped  inlaid  pulpit,  of 
Dutch-like  type,  and  all  else  of  historical  or 
architectural  value,  are  to  be  carefully  preserved 
on  the  spot,  until  required  again.  The  ohurch 
was  reseated  with  open  oak  benches  a few  years 
ago,  and  these  are  to  be  at  once  removed  into 
the  temporary  wooden  church  that  has  been 
erected  on  the  north-east  end  of  where  the 
cathedral  is  to  stand.  This  place,  designed  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  C.E.,  has  been  built  at  a cost  of 
4301.  by  Mr.  Trethowan,  and  will  be  used  until 
the  choir  is  built. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  PROFESSOR 
DONALDSON. 

At  a quarterly  court  of  the  Scottish  Corpora- 
tion, held  in  their  new  hall,  Crane-court,  Fleet- 
street,  on  the  Gth  inst.,  Mr.  Webster  proposed 
that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Corporation  were  due, 
and  were  thereby  tendered,  to  Professor  Donald- 
son for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  as  archi- 
tect he  supervised  the  erection  of  the  new  hall, 
and  the  splendid  accommodation  he  had  pro- 
vided for  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the 
institution.  Mr.  Gooden  seconded,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  vote  should  be  inscribed  on 
vellum;  and  it  was  eventually  lefc  to  the 
secretary  to  present  the  testimonial  in  a suitable 
manner.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  resolution, 
Professor  Donaldson  remarked  that  it  was  above 
half  a century  since  he  had  become  a member 
of  the  court,  and  his  father  had  been  connected 
with  it  before  him.  The  interests  of  the  Cor- 
poration had  always  been  very  near  his  heart, 
and  he  was  proud  of  having  been  allowed  to 
undertake  the  erection  of  the  new  hall. 


GLASGOW  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
association,  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Russell,  read  a .etter  from  Mr.  Honeyman, 
honorary  president,  announcing  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  names  of  six  gentlemen 
for  the  series  of  lectures  on  practical  subjects  to 
bo  commenced  this  winter.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  subjects,  with  dates  of  lectures  and 
names  of  lecturers  : — 

Nov.  16th,  1880. — Mr.  Jas.  Thomson, — “Foundations.” 

Dec.  21st.— Mr.  John  Honpyman, — “The  Building  of 
Walls.” 

Jan.  18th,  1881. — Mr.  Jas.  Salmon, — “Drainage  and 
Ventilation." 

Feb.  16th.— Mr.  John  Baird, — “Roofs.” 

March  16th.—  Mr.  John  Burnet, — “ Floors  and  Parti- 
tions.” 

April  19th. — Mr.  David  Thomson,— “ Interior  Arrange- 
ments.” 

All  the  lecturers  are  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 


GREAT  DESTRUCTION  OF  BRICKS. 

Correspondents  in  a position  to  know, 
| write  : — The  unparalleled  floods  of  the  last  ten 
I days  have  destroyed  one-eighth  of  the  season’s 
I make  of  bricks,  and  at  a time  when  it  is  utterly 
I impossible  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  The  total 
I make  would  probably  have  been  about 
1 900,000,000  if  the  weather  had  continued  favour- 
\ able.  After  a careful  comparison  with  the 
j makers  generally,  it  is  computed  that  the  loss 
is  greater  than  the  excess  of  manufacture  over 
that  of  last  year.  Unless  the  low  state  of  the 
market  should  alter,  many  of  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers will  have  to  cease  making  after  such  a 
I disaster. 

In  the  districts  of  Rochester,  Rainham,  and 
| Sittingbourne,  some  of  the  low-lying  fields 
i have  been  absolutely  under  water,  and  the 
1 drainage  so  choked  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to 
carry  off  the  flood-water.  In  consequence  of 
this,  many  millions  of  bricks  in  the  hacks  have 
been  washed  down,  and  a large  portion  washed 
away  irretrievably.  The  deluge  came  so  unex- 
pectedly that  in  most  instances  the  makers  were 
totally  unprepared  for  it.  In  some  cases  we 
hear  that  the  actual  loss  of  bricks  has  been 
quite  one-third  of  the  quantity  in  hacks. 


The  Proposed  Opera-House  on  the 
Embankment. — It  is  stated  that  the  projeot 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  Opera-house  upon 
the  Victoria  Embankment  has  been  finally 
abandoned. 


A BLACK  SPOT  IN  DARLINGTON. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  Corporation 
has  erected  a large  Fever  Hospital,  purchased 
land  and  formed  a Bewage-farm,  and  bought  a 
site  for  new  corporation  offices.  During  the 
last  five  years,  from  private  subscriptions  and 
bequests,  have  been  erected  an  educational 
training  college  for  women,  and  a new  grammar- 
school.  10,0001.  have  just  been  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Pease  for  a free  library, 
and  at  this  moment,  after  only  a few  days’ 
notice,  and  in  spite  of  the  bad  times,  local  sub- 
scriptions are  pouriog  in  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing a second-hand  Baptist  chapel  to  form  a 
new  parish  church.  While  all  this  has  been  done, 
indeed  for  ten  years  before  it,  there  has  existed, 
and  Btill  exists,  a cottage  hospital,  which  is  little 
better  than  a plague-spot, — badly  designed, 
badly  planned,  and  badly  ventilated,  and  stand- 
ing cheek-by-jowl  with  a tallow-faotory  ! One 
medical  officer  after  another  has  been  dis- 
heartened in  his  labours  in  suoh  a hole,  and 
has  not  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind  to  the 
powers  that  be.  The  poor  ironworkers  and 
others  continue  to  subscribe  to  it,  the  “ kind 
ladies  and  gentlemen,”  some  of  them  enjoying 
the  best  social  positions  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, attend  the  committee  meetings,  and 
visit  the  patients  ; but  by  them  not  a hand  is 
lifted,  or  a voice  raised,  to  alter  this  miserable 
state  of  things  in  this  “good  old  Quaker  town 
of  Darlington.”  A.  B. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

PENALTY  FOR  NOT  GIVING  NOTICE. 

At  the  Marylebone  Polioe  Court,  John  Allen,  21, 
Kilburu  Park-road,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Peebles,  district  surveyor,  for  neglecting  to  give  notice  of 
certain  building  works,  and  executing  them  before  giving 
Buch  notice. 

Mr.  Peebles  said  that  on  the  30th  of  September  in 
Abbey- road  Chapel,  St.  John’s  Wood,  he  found  the  de- 
fendant, a builder,  carrying  out  some  alterations.  An  apse 
or  alcove  was  being  formed,  and  the  wall  of  the  gallery  had 
been  considerably  reduced  in  thickness.  No  notice  of  the 
work  had  been  given. 

Mr.  Sampson,  for  the  defendant,  said  a new  organ  was 
being  put  in,  and  they  were  going  to  add  externally  the 
strength  they  had  taken  awav  internally.  The  defendant 
had  been  away,  and  left  it  to  his  people  to  give  the  proper 
notices. 

Mr.  De  Rutzen  said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  preliminaries  should  be  complied  with.  The  defendant 
would  be  lined  31.  and  12s.  6d.  costs. 


WESTMINSTER  VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,— In  your  exceedingly  just  article  on  this  subject, 
with  almost  every  word  of  which  I agree,  you  say,  “ In  all 
games  it  is  considered  very  bad  form  to  question  the 
decision  of  the  umpire.”  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
umpire  has  been  known  beforehand  and  accepted  by  the 
players,  but  not  so  in  this. 

You  note  that  " the  instructions  have  no  reservation 
with  regard  to  tho  public  hall”  ; and  you  ask,  “Has  there 
been  any  subsequent  understanding  on  this  point  ? and,  if 
so,  did  all  the  competitors  know  of  it  ? ” To  this,  as  re- 
gards the  competitors,  I answer.  No  ! 

You  continue,  “If  not,  it  appears  to  us  that  ‘ Unitaa’ 
[myself]  may  have  a technical  ground  of  complaint.” 

Such  being  the  case,  I have  raised  the  same  question  ss 
you  have,  but  a majority  of  ihe  Vestry  have  voted  that  my 
letter  upon  it  be  not  read. 

Now,  I am  painfully  aware  that  the  question,  as  to  which 
you  pay  some  explanation  is  desirable,  is'  an  unfortunate 
one  to  be  raised  at  this  time,  when  it  is  being  urged  that 
all  competitions  should  be  settled  by  professional  re- 
ferees. 

Mr.  Barry,  however  (not  I),  is  responsible  for  this  mis- 
fortune. If  professional  men  are  to  be  judges  they  eaanot 
be  irresponsible  ones.  To  whom,  then,  are  they  to  be  re- 
sponsible ? At  least  to  the  profession,  in  easei  such  as  this. 
I look,  therefore,  to  my  professional  brethren  and  to  the 
professional  press  for  support  in  my  effort  to  prosecute 
this  inquiry.  John  P.  Seddox. 


SIGNBOARDS. 

Sin, — There  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers 
recently  the  history  of  hotel  and  public-house  sign- 
boards. Will  you  allow  me  to  poiut  out  one  of  a peculiar 
nature?  In  Soliam,  Lincolnshire,  there  is,  or  was,  an  inn 
called  the  Steam  Fire  Engine,  with  a lively  oil-painting  of 
that  valuable  invention.  Tho  house  was  kept  by  one 
George  Hills,  for  many  years  head  carman  in  the  lirm  of 
Messrs.  Merry  weather  & Sons.  The  painting  was  executed 
by  the  heraldic  painter  of  the  firm,  and  was  presented  by 
his  fellow  employee  on  his  entering  into  a new  sphere 
of  business.  M. 


VARNISHING  OLD  FLOORS. 

Sir, — I 9hall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your  many 
readers  a useful  way  to  varnish  or  wax  floors  of  a largo 
public  hospital.  Tho  floors  have  for  fifty  years  been 
sernbbed,  and  this  seems  to  make  the  varnishing  moro 
difficult.  G\  H.  S. 


Institute  of  Art. — The  Winter  Exhibition  of 
this  Sooiety,  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  will  open  on 
Monday,  Nov.  1. 


©xsttHraua. 

Colonel  Beaumont's  Hot-air  Engine,  on 

which  we  commented  at  length  some  time  ago 
(Builder, p. 36, ante),  was, on  the  6th inst., tried  on 
a more  extended  scale,  with  such  success  as  to 
afford  hope  that  before  long  humanity  and 
economy  may  be  promoted  by  the  abolition  of 
tramway  horses,  and  that  the  sufferings  of 
travellers  by  the  nndergronnd  railways  may  be 
mitigated  by  the  substitution  of  atmospherical 
power  for  sulphurous  locomotives  propelled  by 
steam.  The  engine,  which  has  been  designed  by 
Major  Beaumont,  Royal  Engineers,  has  been  for 
some  time  running  on  the  Bhort  lines  of  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and  although  weigh- 
ing but  10  tons,  it  has  proved  capable  of  hauling 
a burden  of  16  tons  up  a fair  incline.  On  the 
Gth  inst.  arrangements  were  made  to  try  its 
powers  in  a more  extended  rnn,  such  as  engines 
of  the  kind  would  have  to  encounter  on  London 
tramways  and  rails.  The  air  reservoir,  which 
contains  only  100  cubic  feet  of  air,  was  charged 
at  tho  torpedo  pumping-house  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  up  to  a pressure  of  1,000  lb. 
to  the  square  inch,  and  with  this  store  of  energy 
it  was  proposed  to  run  to  and  from  Dartford, 
about  16  miles.  Major  Beaumont  explained  the 
methods  which  he  had  adopted  in  his  invention, 
the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  introduction 
of  an  almost  imperceptible  supply  of  steam,  by 
which  the  air,  as  it  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
from  the  reservoir,  is  largely  heated,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  greatly  increased  in  force. 
The  engine  is  driven  by  six  cylinders  and  a 
double  set  of  machinery  at  one  end,  and,  having 
no  smoke-stack,  resembles  in  appearance  a loco- 
motive tender  rather  than  a locomotive.  It  runs 
on  four  wheels,  and  in  size  is  less  than  an  ordi- 
nary omnibus.  It  left  the  Royal  Arsenal  Station 
at  12’22  p.m.  with  a full  charge  of  1,000  lb.  to 
the  inch,  passed  Abbey  Wood  Station  at  12’27 
p.m.  with  940  1b.  on  the  gauge;  Belvedere,  at 
12’33,  with  8601b.;  and  Erith,  at  12’36,  with 
7601b.,  arriving  at  Dartford  at  12  50  with  a re- 
maining energy  of  540  lb.  on  the  square  inch. 
Shuntiog  at  the  station  reduced  this  pressure 
somewhat,  and  at  1*35  the  return  journey  com- 
menced with  a store  of  510  lb.  Although  the 
minimum  for  effective  working  is  considered  to 
be  a pressure  of  200  lb.,  Plumstead  Station  was 
reached  again  at  2T0,but  the  engine  was  nearly 
pumped  out,  having  a pressure  of  barely  80  lb. 
remaining.  It  was  stated  that  another  engine 
is  under  construction,  much  more  powerful, 
capable,  in  fact,  of  travelling  double  the  dis- 
tance with  a single  charge.  The  operation  of 
pumping  the  compressed  air  occupies  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  it  is  calculated  that  an  air- 
engine  on  this  principle,  as  large  as  the  usual 
steam  locomotive  of  50  tons  weight,  would  be 
considerably  more  powerful  than  any  locomotive 
yet  made. 

River  Pollution. — At  the  Berkshire  Petty 
Sessions,  on  the  25th  ult.,  the  Corporation  of 
Windsor,  as  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  were 
charged  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  with  pol- 
luting the  river  by  causing  offensive  matter  to 
flow  into  the  stream  near  the  sewage  works  of 
Old  Windsor,  on  June  14tli.  The  magistrates 
fined  the  Corporation  51.,  with  51.  5s.  towards 

the  costs. At  the  Blackburn  County  Court, 

on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hulton,  the  judge, 
gave  his  decision  in  a case  brought  before  him 
under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  1876.  The 
plaintiffs  were  the  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Over  Darwen, 
and  the  defendants  were  Messrs.  Shorrock,  iron- 
founders.  It  was  admitted  that  the  defendants 
had  caused  certain  rubbish  and  cinders  to  be 
put  into  the  river,  so  as  to  interfere  with  its 
doe  flow,  but  these  practices,  it  was  urged,  had 
been  openly  and  as  a right  carried  on  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  Judge,  however, 
decided  that  the  defendants  had  committed  an 
offence  against  the  Act,  and  issued  an  order 
that  they  should  abstain  from  further  com- 
mission of  the  offence. The  Severn  Fisheries 

Conservators  threaten  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  Corporation  of  Worcester,  and  other 
public  bodies,  as  well  as  private  persons,  on 
account  of  the  discharge  of  sewage  matter  into 
the  Severn. 

Burns's  Cottag’e. — “ The  Auld  Clay  Biggin  ” 
in  which  Robert  Burns  was  born,  hitherto  occu- 
pied as  a public-house,  is  about  to  be  transferred 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Ayr  Burns  Monument  and 
converted  into  a sort  of  Barns  Museum.  There 
is  a considerable  area  of  ground  attached,  and 
this  is  to  be  attractively  laid  out.  The  price  of 
the  whole  wa3  4,0001. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


The  Fall  of  a Church  Floor  in  Man- 
chester.— Another  death  (that  of  a man  named 
James  Kilty,  aged  67)  has  resulted  from  this 
catastrophe,  mentioned  in  our  last.  A verdict 
of  “ Accidental  Death  ” was  returned  by  the 
coroner’s  jury  on  Monday  last.  At  the  inquest 
held  on  the  body  of  the  first  victim,  the  Rev. 
Bartholomew  Flynn  deposed  that  two  weeks 
before  the  accident  occurred  be  had  noticed 
that  one  of  the  iron  columns  supporting  the 
floor  had  moved.  The  schoolmaster  called  his 
attention  to  it.  The  pillar  was  about  an  inch 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  Mr.  Walsh,  the  school- 
master, tried,  he  believed,  to  put  it  right  by 
placing  a wedge  in.  Witness  saw  the  pillar 
again  on  Tuesday  before  the  accident.  It  had 
“ gone  ” a good  deal  more.  He  put  his  hand  on 
it  and  found  that  it  was  loose.  He  called  the 
schoolmaster’s  attention  to  it  and  went  out.  In 
a few  minutes  after  he  found  that  the  pillar  had 
fallen.  He  saw  that  the  pillar  had  been  resting 
on  a log.  The  log  was  not  sound.  Did  not 
think  that  the  falling  of  the  pillar  materially 
weakened  the  floor.  Mr.  William  Nicholson, 
architect  and  surveyor,  testified  that  about 
twelve  months  ago,  at  the  instance  of  Father 
O'Callagan,  he  made  an  inspection  of  this  build- 
ing. Father  O’ Callaghan  seemed  to  have  no 
fear  of  the  building,  but  he  was  going  to  have 
a mission.  Witness,  as  the  result  of  his  inspec- 
tion, told  Father  O’Callaghan  that  the  floor  was 
quite  capable,  provided  the  material  was  sound, 
to  bear  any  weight  he  could  put  on  it  in  the 
way  of  people, — and  without  the  columns. 
Witness  did  not  think  there  was  any  dry-rot 
about  at  that  time.  Was  not  at  that  time  told 
of  any  cracking  or  giving  way.  He  had  seen 
the  building  since  the  accident,  and  he  oame  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  accident  was  the  result 
of  dry-rot.  Was  with  Mr.  Allison,  the  city  sur- 
veyor, there  on  Taesday,  and  he  believed  that 
that  was  his  opinion.  The  iron  pillar  was  an 
element  of  destruction  to  the  beam.  The  fungus 
from  the  foundation  would  go  up  to  the  beam. 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — Mr.  Henry  J.  Toulmin, 
the  hon.  sec.  to  the  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Restora- 
tion, writes: — I hear  from  good  authority  that 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  has  now  given  orders  under 
a faculty  lately  granted  to  him  to  destroy 
Abbot  Wheathampstead’s  west  window  (of  the 
date  of  Henry  VI.),  and  to  replace  it  with  a 
window  of  his  own  composition,  which  may  be 
exceedingly  effective  to  those  who  admire  the 
high  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  those  who  respect  bygone 
times  and  the  historical  associations  of  this 
ancient  abbey.  If  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Ancient  Monuments,  aided  by  a small 
public  subscription,  would  now  proceed  against 
and  obtain  an  injunction,  they  would  prevent 
this  iniquitous  proceeding,  as  Sir  Edmund’s 
faculty  was  to  repair  the  west  front,  and  not  to 
destroy  any  portion  of  it.  Sir  Edmund  is 
carrying  out  his  own  wilful  way  against  the 
remonstrance  of  his  bishop  and  the  wish  of  the 
arch-deacon,  rector,  churchwardens,  and  Bides- 
men  of  the  abbey  church  ; and  a petition,  signed 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  many  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  St.  Alban’s  and  its 
neighbourhood,  has  lately  been  sent  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  requesting  him  to  inter- 
fere. Even  a lavish  expenditure  of  money  from 
ample  resources  in  this  pseudo-restoration  will 
hardly  recompense  the  men  of  Hertfordshire  for 
the  injury  done  to  their  great  county  church. 
A sum  of  4001.  to  5001.  would  be,  I beliave, 
sufficient  to  repair  the  window  to  make  it  last 
for  a great  many  years  to  come.  I may  say 
Mr.  John  Scott,  whom  Sir  Edmund  promised  to 
consult  (but  on  such  terms  as  no  leading  archi- 
tect could  submit  to),  deprecates  and  deplores 
this  iconoclasm  as  much  as  we  do.” 

Cemetery  Chapels  and  tne  Burials  Act. 
On  the  30th  ult.  the  Hove  Town  Commissioners, 
Brighton,  held  a special  meeting  to  discuss  a 
question  which  has  arisen  under  the  new  Burials 
Act.  In  November  last  a resolution  was  passed 
for  the  laying-out  of  a new  cemetery,  with  two 
chapels.  As  the  Burials  Act  now  permits  Non- 
conformists to  officiate  in  consecrated  chapels, 
and  Church  of  England  clergymen  in  unconse- 
crated chapels,  it  is  held  thn6  two  chapels  have 
become  unnecessary.  Mr.  W.  Olding  proposed 
that  the  resolution  of  November  should  be 
rescinded,  and  that  only  one  chapel  should  be 
erected  in  the  new  cemetery,  such  chapel  to  be 
consecrated.  On  a division  17  voted  for  the 
motion  and  14  against,  but  as  it  requires  a clear 
majority  of  the  entire  Board,  — namely,  22 
votes, — to  rescind  a resolution,  the  motion  fell 
to  the  ground. 


The  Turnery  Exhibition. — The  tenth  an- 
nual exhibition  of  specimens  of  hand-turning, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Turners’  Company, 
was  opened  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Mansion 
House.  The  collection  was  a very  good  one. 
On  Thursday  morning  the  Lord  Mayor  distri- 
buted the  prizes.  The  following  were  the 
judges: — In  Wood — Mr.  J.  J.  Holtzapffel ; Mr. 
C.  H.  Gregory,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.E. ; Mr.  H. 
Law,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson.  In  Ivory — Mr. 
A.  P.  Bower,  Mr.  J.  Jaques,  Mr.  T.  B.  WinBer, 
Mr.  Morgan  Yeatman.  In  Precions  Stones — 
Mr.  Herbert  Grueber,  British  Museum ; Mr. 
J.  N.  Hunt,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  L.  Keller, 
and  Professor  Tennant.  The  judges  in  their 
report  say  that  the  majority  of  the  exhibits 
displayed  ranch  excellence  of  workmanship,  in 
many  cases  novelty  of  design,  and  in  several 
considerable  appreciation  of  form  and  design. 
The  first  prize  for  work  in  wood,  — a silver 
medal  and  the  freedom  of  the  Company, — was 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Nickolay,  of  Rupert-street, 
Haymarket,  fora  pair  of  vases  in  wood;  and 
the  second, — a bronze  medal  and  four  volumes 
of  Holtzapffel  on  Turning,” — to  Mr.  John  S. 
Coulson,  of  Thirsk,  for  two  vases  and  a card- 
dish,  also  in  wood.  In  each  class  a medal  was 
to  have  been  given  provided  the  specimens 
entered  were  considered  worthy,  and  under  this 
regulation  the  judges  have  withheld  the  first 
prize  for  ivory  turning,  awarding  the  second, 
which  is  the  same  as  for  wood-turning,  to  Mr. 
John  Hegley,  of  Ivy-lane,  Hoxton.  The  silver 
medal  and  freedom  of  the  Company,  for  skill  in 
manipulating  preoious  stones,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Louis  Islar,  of  Oval-road,  Regent’s  Park ; 
and  the  bronze  medal  and  5 1.  by  Messrs.  Reuter 
& Warner,  of  Wardonr-street. 

The  Vyrnwy  Water  Scheme,  Liverpool. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council  on 
the  6th  iust.,  the  report  of  the  Water  Committee 
contained  the  following  recommendations : — 
That  the  joint  tender  of  Messrs.  Laidlaw  & Sons 
and  Messrs.  Robert  Maclaren  & Co.,  to  supply 
500  tons  of  12-in.  and  500  tons  of  7-in.  iron 
pipes  for  the  sum  of  41.  lls.  per  ton,  be  accepted. 
Also  that  the  council  accept  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Cochrane,  Woodside  Ironworks,  Dudley, 
for  8,000  tons  or  thereabouts  of  iron  pipes  for 
the  first  section  of  the  works  between  the 
Yyrnwy  Reservoir  and  Parc  Uchaf.  Mr.  Wilson 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations. 
Alderman  Bennett  objected  to  the  contract  for 
the  8,000  tons  of  iron  pipes  being  passed  that 
day.  Iron  was  coming  down  in  price,  aud  if 
they  waited  a little  longer  it  might  come  down 
much  lower.  Mr.  Picton  thought  the  council 
ought  to  be  furnished  with  some  distinct  in- 
formation as  to  the  exact  relation  of  Mr. 
Hawksley  to  the  scheme.  Mr.  Wilson  said 
that  as  soon  as  the  draft  agreement  with  Mr. 
Hawksley  was  made  up  it  would  be  submitted 
to  the  council,  aud  all  ihe  necessary  information 
given.  The  Mayor  explained  that  if  they  em- 
ployed Mr.  Hawksley  to  carry  out  these  works 
his  charge  would  be  2fc  per  cent,  commission  on 
the  cost  of  them.  If  he  was  not  to  be  the  engineer, 
then  they  would  have  to  pay  Mr.  Hawksley 
some  fair  amount  of  money  for  the  work  he  had 
already  done.  The  motion  was  carried. 

The  New  Cattle  Market  at  Kettering 
was  opened  on  the  1st  iust.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  an  acre  and  a half.  The  cattle-pens, 
which  are  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  and  paved 
in  granite,  afford  accommodation  for  about  800 
beasts,  and  the  sheep-pens,  which  are  of 
similar  construction,  will  hold  about  1,400 
sheep.  In  the  south-eastern  corner  there  is  a 
public  weighing-machine  by  Kitchener,  of 
Warmingtcn.  The  whole  of  the  works  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  architect,  Melton 
Mowbray,  and  Mr.  George  Y.  Henson  had  the 
contract  for  the  general  works.  The  contract 
for  the  iron-work  was  commenced  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Wallis,  and  finished  by  Messrs.  Keay,  of  Bir- 
mingham. Mr.  Coleman  was  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  total  cost  of  the  market  has  been 
8,000 l. 

Sanitary  Legislation. — Mr.  William  White, 
F.S.A.,  in  a letter  to  the  Times,  says, — The 
reform  most  urgently  required  at  the  present 
moment  is'the  extension  of  the  Act  which  is 
designed  to  allow  tenants  and  sanitary  authori- 
ties, even  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  to  compel 
landlords  to  amend  defects  in  the  drainage  of 
rented  honses.  The  Act  is  almost  inoperative 
on  account  of  the  difficulties,  or  supposed  diffi- 
culties, of  exercising  the  coercive  power  without 
expensive  litigation;  but  apart  from  this  it 
contains  no  adequate  provisions  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  soil-pipes  and  water-service. 
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Payment  of  Architects,  Birmingham 
School  Board. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Bir- 
mingham School  Board,  on  the  7th  iust.,  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Crosskey  read  the  report  of  the 
Sites,  Buildings,  and  Repabs  Committee.  They 
repotted  that  the  resolution  passed  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  8th  of 
July  respecting  the  salary  to  be  paid  to  the 
architects,  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Martin  & 
Chamberlain,  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  had 
been  accepted.  For  some  time  the  work  of 
the  building  surveyor,  which  includes  the  pre- 
paration of  the  quantities  for  the  contractor, 
and  the  final  measuring  up  of  additional  works 
or  variations  from  the  original  contract,  and 
the  preparation  of  accounts,  was  performed  by 
a firm  of  building  surveyors  ; bub  considerable 
delay  and  difficulty  being  found  to  result  there-  | 
from,  it  has  for  some  years  past  been  under- 
taken by  the  Board’s  architects.  It  was,  how- 
ever, altogether  apart  from  the  architects’  ordi- 
nary duties,  and  the  committee  considered  it 
advisable  that  the  work  should  still  remain  in 
the  architects’  hands,  and  they  recommended 
that  they  should  be  allowed  the  usual  profes- 
sional charges  for  taking  out  and  furnishing 
quantities,  viz.,  1£  per  cent,  and  2£  per  cent,  for 
the  final  measuring  up  of  additional  works  and 
preparing  the  accounts.  The  report  was  ap. 
proved. 

Appointments. — Mr.  Alfred  Horne  has  been 
appointed  town  surveyor  by  the  Worthing  Local 

Board. At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works,  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  as  to  the 
arrangements  for  filling  up  the  vacancy  caused 
in  the  engineer’s  department  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  McCleary,  and  recommending  that 
Mr.  H.  T.  Wakefield,  who  has  for  some  time  past 
been  temporarily  engaged  iu  the  department  at 
a salary  of  3£.  3s.  per  week,  be  appointed  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy,  aud 
that  he  be  placed  in  the  third  class  of  officers, 
at  a commencing  salary  of  130Z.  per  annum. 

This  was  agreed  to. The  Liverpool  City 

Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Finauce 
Committee,  on  the  6th  inst.,  resolved  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Holford  be  appointed  a junior  archi- 
tectural draughtsman  in  the  surveyor’s  depart- 
ment, at  a salary  of  90J.  per  annum. 

The  late  Mr.  Asnby. — The  will  and  codicil 
of  Mr.  Richard  Ashby,  formerly  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  late 
of  Manor-road,  Stamford-hill,  who  died  on  the 
3rd  ult.,  was  proved  on  the  22nd  ult.  by  Miss 
Ann  Breakspear  Ashby,  the  daughter,  and  sole 
executrix,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under 
30,000i.  According  to  the  City  Press,  the 
testator  gives  a sum  of  upwards  of  10,000Z.  due 
to  him  from  his  late  partnership  busiuess  (as 
builders,  in  Bisbopsgate-street)  and  a policy  of 
insurance  on  his  life  in  the  Natioual  Provident 
Institution,  as  to  one-half  thereof  to  his  son, 
Richard  Yaughan  Ashby,  and  as  to  the  other 
half  upon  trust  for  the  widow  and  children  of 
his  deceased  son,  George  Scarlett  Ashby.  All 
his  real  estate  and  the  residue  of  the  personalty 
he  leaves  to  his  said  daughter. 

Bad  Building  at  Brixton. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Lambeth  Yestry,  on  the  7th  inst.,  the 
Sewers  and  Sanitary  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  visited  some  buildings  iu  course  of 
erection  on  the  Elm  Park  Estate,  Brixton  Hill, 
and  they  requested  that  the  Vestry  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
the  quality  of  the  bricks  used  in  the  inside  walls 
of  the  buildings  upon  the  estate,  contrary  to  the 
Act  of  1878.  They  further  requested  that  the 
Board  might  make  the  necessary  inquiry  into 
the  matter.  Mr.  Fowler  said  the  material  used 
was  extremely  bad,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
builders  had  not  been  interfered  with  in  con- 
sequence of  the  district  surveyor  (a  bed-riddeu 
old  gentleman)  being  unable  to  attend  to  his 
duties.  The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Lectures  on  Sanitary  Matters.  — On 
Monday  evening  last  Dr.  A.  Maxwell  delivered 
the  second  of  a series  of  “Medical  Talks”  at 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Alders- 
gate-street,  the  subject  being  “ Dangers  to 
Health;  or,  Unhealthy  House3.”  A number  of 
pipes  and  other  utensils  were  lent  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Tylor&  Sons,  of  Warwick-lane,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  lecture. 

Burning  of  Arbroath.  Guildhall. — Be- 
tween two  and  three  o’clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing a fire  broke  out  in  the  Guildhall  of  Arbroath. 
The  building  was  completely  destroyed,  with 
documents  of  local  and  antiquarian  value.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 
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Building1  Societies  and  tlie  Parke  s 
Museum. — At  a meeting  of  the  directox-a  of 
the  Nineteenth-Century  Building  Society,  Mr. 
George  Palmer,  M.P.,  chairman,  held  on  the 
6ch  of  October,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously,  on  the  motion  of  Miss 
Richardson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry  Rutt : — 
“ That  as,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
course  of  Lectures  at  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  on  House  Sanitation,  would  be  most 
valuable  to  the  membersof  buildingsocieties  (who 
to  a very  large  extent  own  the  houses  they  live 
in),  the  secretary  of  this  society  be  requested 
to  ask  the  Committee  of  the  Museum  whether 
Buch  a course  of  lectures  could  not  be  given 
gratuitously  during  the  ensuing  winter.” 

A Roman  Amphitheatre  at  Buda. — The 
Pesth  newspapers  describe  the  finding  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  at  Altofen  during  excava- 
tions carried  on  there  by  Karl  Torrna.  The 
first  traces  were  met  with  on  the  20th  of 
September.  That  the  remains  are  really  those 
of  an  amphitheatre  was  fully  established  by  the 
26th.  It  is  a striking  fact  that  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse,  in  which  form  the  building  was  con- 
structed, were  directed  with  mathematical 
accuracy  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  the 
large  axis  from  east  to  west,  the  Bmall  from 
north  to  south.  It  was  also  interesting  to  find 
that  the  size  of  the  amphitheatre  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  the  famous  amphhitheatre  of 
Pompeii. 

ijlani'wst,  North.  Wales. — New  premises 
for  the  North  and  South  Wales  Bank  have 
lately  been  erected  by  Mr.  8amuel  Parry, 
builder,  Llanrwst,  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Market-place.  Above  the  Bank  are  arranged 
suites  of  offices,  and  a large  public  hall,  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  county  court,  magistrates’ 
meetings,  and  also  for  public  entertainments. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  English  Domestic 
Gothic ; the  materials  used  were  local  stone  for 
the  walling  stones,  and  Runcorn  stone  for  the 
dressings.  Half-timber  framing  has  been  em- 
ployed iu  the  upper  stories.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  of  Liverpool. 

Sewer  and  Closet  Ventilation. — The  little 
Cornish  town  of  Padstow  furnishes  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  ventilation  of  Bowers.  Acting 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment inspector,  the  Local  Board  have,  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  ventilated  the  sewers 
so  as  to  permit  sewage  gas  to  escape  into  the 
atmosphere  as  soon  sb  it  is  generated,  and  before 
it  becomes  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  As 
a result,  it  is  reported  that  the  town  has,  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  enjoyed  complete  im- 
munity from  zymotic  diseases. 

Topography. — The  Committee  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Society  of  London,  which  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing maps,  views,  and  other  materials  for  the 
history  of  London,  have  made  ai-rangements  for 
the  holding  of  the  inauguiral  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  Thursday,  the  28th  inst.,  at  four 
o’clock.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  granted  the  use 
of  the  Long  Parlour  at  the  Mansion  House,  and 
will  preside  on  the  occasion.  Cards  for  the 
meeting  may  be  obtaiued  from  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  18,  John. street,  Adelphi. 

Sewer  fatality  in  Birkenhead.— About 
nine  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  a shocking 
sewer  fatality  occurred  at  Birkenhead.  Five  men 
in  the  employ  of  the  Corporation  were  overcome 
by  the  fumes  of  sewer-gas  while  opening  a 
sewer  in  Cleveland-street.  One  (named  Michael 
Dennaney)  was  killed,  and  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  restoring  the  others. 

The  New  City  of  London  School.  — The 
fouudation-stone  of  the  new  buildings  for  this 
school  were  laid  on  Thursday  last,  the  14th 
inst.,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Walford,  the  chairman  of  the 
Bohool  committee.  Messrs.  Davi9  & Emanuel 
Hare  the  architects  of  the  buildings,  of  which  we 
lj published  a view  and  plans  in  our  last  volume. 

jjpp.  602-5. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

thirty-third  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
this  Institution  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  the  11th 
prox.,  when  we  trust  that  a large  number  of 
| the  friends  of  the  Institution  (which  has  recently 
{increased  the  amounts  of  the  pensions  granted 
to  annuitants)  will  rally  round  the  president, 
jMr.  Thomas  F.  Rider. 

The  Exhibition  of  Wood-Carving  and 
i Kindred  Arts,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  South  Ken- 
isiugton  (opened  last  March),  has  closed,  and  the 
j various  objects  are  being  removed.  The  collec- 

Ition,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  was  largely 
representative,  and  has  been  visited  and  enjoyed 
by  a large  number  of  persons. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed’s  Enter- 
tainment.— On  Wednesday  evening,  October 
20th,  a new  first  part  will  be  produced,  entitled 
“ A Turquoise  Ring,”  from  the  pen  of  Messrs. 
W.  E.  Godfrey  and  E.  W.  Craigie ; the  music 
supplied  by  Mr.  Lionel  Benson.  Mr.  Corney 
Grain  has  also  a new  musical  sketch,  “ The 
Haunted  Room,”  which  he  will  give  for  the  first 
time  on  the  same  evening. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  two  shops  at  Turnham-green,  for 
Mr.  O.  Davies.  Mr.  E.  Munson,  jun.,  architect: — 

French  £1,348  0 0 

Tye  A Bartlett  1,336  0 0 

Childs  1,222  0 0 

Brunaden  1,18 » 0 0 

Warr  1,167  0 0 

Battley  l,o97  0 0 

Maton 1,076  0 0 

Stone  1,070  0 0 

Beach  1,028  0 0 

Lyford  (accepted)  956  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  81,  Carlisle-street,  N.W.,  for 
Messrs.  Davies  A Evans.  Mr.  E.  Monson,  juu.,  archi- 
tect : — 

Millson  £348  0 0 

French  298  0 0 

Beach  296  0 0 

Sawyer  291  0 0 

Feruley  285  0 0 

Gunn  (accepted)  250  0 0 

Fur  new  cottage,  Woking,  8urrey,  for  Mr.  Robert 
East.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect ; — 

Swayne,  Guildford £665  0 0 

Wilson,  Woking -....  491  0 0 

Shears,  May  bury 475  0 o 

Hariis,  W oking  470  0 0 

Butt,  Woking  444  0 0 

Wlmburu,  Woking  (accepted)  40 j o 0 


rook,  City.  Mr.  Alexandt 

?r  Peebles,  architect ; 

_ 

A ab by  a Horner  

£9,083 

0 

0 

Asti  by  Bros 

8.993 

0 

0 

Brass  

8,049 

0 

0 

Morter...  

8,208 

0 

0 

ltauisey  

8,063 

0 

0 

7,687 

0 

C'iarke  A Bracey 

7,610 

0 

0 

Lawrence  

7,498 

0 

0 

For  the  erection  of  twei 

nty-ono  cottages  at  Ealing, 

lr.  \V  . W lute.  Park-road, 

Ealing  : — 

French 

4,678 

0 

0 

Hett  

4,557 

0 

0 

W.  Ladd 

4,159 

0 

0 

Coats  A Son  

4,168 

0 

0 

Pierce  

4,095 

0 

0 

3,800 

0 

0 

Childs  

3,7- 0 

0 

0 

G.  White 

3,60  * 

0 

0 

Haines 

3,500 

0 

Cox  

3,465 

0 

0 

3,465 

0 

0 

Warr  

3,192 

0 

0 

Squelch  

3, 150 

0 

0 

Burgess  A Co 

3,099 

0 

0 

3,046 

0 

0 

Balaam  Bros 

2,998 

0 

0 

Bruusden  

2,935 

0 

0 

Richardson 

2.850 

0 

0 

Roberts  

2,7;>0 

0 

0 

Prescott  

2,748 

0 

0 

Lovell  

2,616 

0 

0 

Weeks  A Rosenberg  *... 

2,5i.  0 

0 

0 

Vaughan  

2,600 

0 

0 

Bull  Bros 

2,597 

0 

0 

F.  White 

2,462 

0 

0 

J.  Ladd  

2,200 

0 

0! 

For  warehouse,  Heddon-street,  Regent-street,  for  Mr. 
W.  F.  W illiams.  Mr.  Cubilt  Nichols,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  11.  Foster:  — 

Cock  A Son.. £6,265  0 0 

Greenwood 6.217  0 0 

Little  A 8on  5,798  0 0 

Nightingale  6,671  0 0 

Bywaters  6,576  0 0 

Woodward 6.656  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  6,5  Vi  o 0 

Conner 6,431  0 0 

Hutchingson 6,395  0 0 

For  erecting  offices,  Ac.,  No.  25,  Bodford-row,  for  Mr. 
R.  A.  Notley.  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Notley,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  W.  Barrett:  — 

Macey  & Sons  £1,392  0 0 

Hart" 4,364  0 0 

Hayworth  4,350  0 0 

J.  AJ.  Greenwood... 4,333  0 0 

Ax  ford 4 320  0 0 

A.  G.  Bolding  4,283  0 0 

Tarrant  A Son  4,223  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  4,191  0 0 

Nightingale  4,171  0 0 

Lang  mead  & Way 4,150  0 0 

Morter  4,043  0 0 

Lawrence  3,991  0 0 


* Exclusive  of  drainage,  at  2s.  per  foot  ruu. 

For  additions  to  mansion  at  Coombe  Hurst,  Kingston- 
hill,  for  Mr.  H.  K.  Clare  Vyner.  Mr.  W.  I’,  bams,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  A A.  E.  Bull  : — 

Morris £6,099  0 0 

Bywaters  6,800  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 6,744  0 0 

Avrowsmith  5,692  0 0 

Bowden  & Dorrell  6,678  0 0 

Macey  & Sons  5,649  0 0 

Knight  & Sons,  Chertsey  (accepted)  6,351  0 0 


For  re-building  Nos.  116  and  117,  New  Bond-street,  and 
erection  ot  picture-galleries,  for  Messrs.  Gammon  & 
Vaughan.  Mr.  W.  T.  Sams,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  J.  & A.  E.  Bull  :— 

Coles,  Bros £5,393  0 0 

Smith  & Co 6,135  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 4,9  *5  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 4,930  0 0 

Cbappu  1 4,831  0 0 

Downs  & Co 4,740  0 0 

Bywaters,  London  4,569  0 0 


For  alterations  to  bar,  Ac.,  at  The  Cedars,  Lavender- 
nil!,  Waudsworth-road,  for  Mr.  Fagan,  jud.  Mr.  Henry 
Roberts,  architect  :— 

Nioholls *42370  0 0 

Latbey  Bros. 337  0 0 

Simpson 319  0 0 

Goddart  A Co.,  Mile-end  (accepted)...  287  0 0 


For  sundry  repairs,  &c.,  at  No.  132,  High-street, 
Notting-hill,  for  Mrs.  C.  Jack.  Mr.  W.  Nunn,  archi- 
tect : — 

Adams  £297  16  0 

Mansell  246  0 0 

Lambic  237  0 0 Iciu 

Head  A Son  188  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  re-building  the  Prince  Regent 
public-hou*e,  Sidmouth-street,  Gray'B  Inn-road,  for  Mr, 
Rosenburg.  Mr.  A.  Latham,  architect.  Quantities  sup. 
plied  : — 

Renouf £3,593  0 01 

Kpeocer  & Co 2,665  0 0 

Sawyer 2,468  0 0 

Stephens  A Co 2,389  0 0 

Pringle  2,378  0 0 

Smith  A Son  2,365  0 0 

Henye  2,896  « o 

Wheeler 2,296  0 0 

Allen  2,230  0 0 

Rosen  & Co.  2.220  0 0 

Beale  2,210  0 0 

Gould  Bros 2.139  0 0 

Ward  2,130  0 0 

Bull  Bros  2,097  0 0 

Sharman  1,999  0 0 

Angood  1,990  0 0 

Hutchinson 1,990  0 0 

Casey  A Co 1,935  0 0 

Williams 1,959  0 0 

Wagner  1,890  0 0! 

For  detached  house,  St.  Stephen’s-road.  Ealing,  for 
Mr.  George  Penn.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect.  No 
quantities  : — 

Toms  £1,827  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 1,677  0 0 

racer  1 ,4 1'J  0 0 

Penny  A Co 1,402  0 0 

Bolding  1,370  0 0 

For  detached-house,  Edgehill  road,  Ealing,  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith.  No  quantities  : — 

Hook  A Oldrey £1,358  0 0 

Facer  1,220  0 0 

Penny  A Co.  1,211  0 0 

Toms  1,190  0 0 

Bolding  950  0 0 

For  extension  of  promenade  and  works  connected 
therewith,  at  Barmouth.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  engi- 
neer : — 

Evans  A Jones,  Dolgelley £1,895  19  9 

Owen,  Portinailoo  1,843  0 0 

Jones,  Barmouth 1,656  0 0 

Davies.  Portmadoo 1,652  0 0 

R.  Williams,  Harlech 1,634  0 0 

Davies,  Waenfawr  1,600  0 0 

Hughes,  ror'inadoe 1,475  0 0 

Pritchard,  Portmadoc 1,349  0 0 

Jeffreys,  Colwyn  Bay 1,138  2 8 

G. Williams,  Harlech  (accepted)  1,113  1 6 

Accepted  for  the  erection  of  parsonage-house  atid 
boundary-walls  at  Allenheads,  Northumberland,  for  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Lister.  Mr.  Edward  Sbowbrooks,  architect. 
Excavator,  Bricklayer  and  Maton,  Slater  and  Plasterer' » 
W ork. 

Charlton,  Allendale,  Northumberland  £917  10  0 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier's 
Work. 

Fairlamb,  Allendale,  Northumberland  £667  0 0 

Boundary  Walls. 

Charlton £160  0 0 


For  erecting  two  shops  and  dwelliug-houses  at  Carshal- 
ton,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  B.  Clarke.  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber:— 

Tribe  £2,060  0 0 

Humphries  2,UlO  0 0 

8m  ill  1.997  0 0 

Wale  1,970  0 0 

Hobbs 1,940  0 0 

Taylor 1,900  0 0 

Richardson  1,900  0 0 

Ward  1,892  0 0 

Howe  & White 1,980  0 0 

Steward  (accepted) 1,738  0 

For  a pair  of  cottages  for  Mr.  C.  G.  Hale,  Seal,  Kent. 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect; — 

Constable,  Penshurst... £430  0 0 

Julian  A Co.,  Southwark  (accepted)...  467  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Euston-road,  for  Mr.  F. 
H.  Warr.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect  : — 

G.  & T.  Riddell,*  Newington-butts  ...£600  0 0 
* Accepted. 

For  pair  of  cottages,  at  Biggenwood,  Lower  Norwood, 
for  Mr.  James  Epps.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect  : — 
Julian  A Co.,  Southwark  (accepted)  ...  £450  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Hill  Court,  Four  Elms, 
Kent,  for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barclay.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  archi- 
tect : — 

Punnett  A Sons,  Tunbridge  (accepted). ..£657  0 0 

For  new  carriage-sheds,  at  Hammersmith,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Railway : — 

Hutchinson  .,..,£3,027  0 0 
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For  main  approach  road  at  the  intended  Gloucestershire 
Second  Countv  Lunatic  Asylum.  Messrs.  John  Giles  & 
Gough,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode  : — 

Nicholson  £1,696  0 0 

Small  & Son  1,680  0 0 

Meredith  1.61  J 0 0 

King  (accepted)  1,418  0 0 

For  two  pairs  of  cottages  at  the  Gloucestershire  Second 
County  Lunatic  Asyloin 

King  £1,568  0 0 

Jones  £ Co 1,895  0 0 

Olutterbuck  1,300  0 0 

Meredith 1.243  0 0 

Coleman  (accepted) 1,243  0 0 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a small  Cemetery 
Chapel  for  the  Redruth  Burial  Board,  Cornwall.  Mr. 
J.  Willey,  architect: — 

Julian  & Sons  (accepted)  £370  0 0 


For  the  re-building  and  renovating  of  Feock  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Cornwall.  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  architect  :— 
Julian  & Sous  (accepted)  £250  0 0 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a new  dwelling- 
honse,  Penzance,  Cornwall,  for  Mr.  C.  C.  Ross.  Messrs. 
I’ Anson  & Son,  architects  : — 

Julian  & Sons  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  renovations  of  new  shop  and  pre- 
mises, Hayle,  Cornwall,  for  Messrs.  J.  H.  Trevithick  & 
Sous.  Mr.  J.  D.  TrouDson,  architect: — 

Julian  & Sons  (accepted)  £350  0 0 


For  residence,  near  Shide  Cross,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr 
Thomas  Dashwood,  architect : — 

Jollifle,  Newport  £1,850  0 0 

Grant,  Newport  1,825  0 0 

Please,  Woolton  1,767  0 0 

Jenkins,  Newport  and  Ryde 1,645  0 0 

Barton,  Rydo  (accepted)  1,640  0 0 

Dyer,  Newport 1,650  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  upon  the 
Eroomwood  Park  Estate,  Clapham  Common.  Messrs, 
llammack  & Lambert,  surveyors;  — 

Harriss  £9,960  0 0 

R & 0.  Neale 0,500  0 0 

Carrfu9 8,990  0 0 

Rigby  8,032  0 0 

Neal  8,600  0 0 

Pound 8,292  0 0 

Bloomfield 7,882  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Duke  of  York 
Hotel,  Regent-road,  Salford.  Mr  T.  Stevens,  architect 
Clarke  (accepted)  £1,200 


For  a detached  villa-residence,  Baldslow-road,  Hastings, 
for  Mr.  J.  Cockburn.  Messrs.  Cross  & Wells,  archi- 
tects : — 

Vidler  £4,167  0 0 

C.  & E.  Harman  4,113  0 0 

Punnett  & Sons 4,083  0 0 

Rhodda  3,996  0 0 

Austin  3.S95  0 0 

Hughes  3,868  0 0 

Womersley  3,8n0  0 0 

Jones  & Co 3,698  0 0 


For  additions  to  mansion  and  new  stabling  at  the 
Grove,  Chalfont  St.  Giles’s,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Salisbury. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Sams,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
J.  & A.  E.  Bull : — 

Knight  & Sons,  Chertsey  (accepted)  £1,210  0 0 
Stable  Fittings. 

Musgrave,  Bond-street  (acoepted)  ...  £627  1 6 

For  works  to  houses  and  shops,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Tatham, 
Ncrth  Kensington.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects. 
No  quantities  supplied. 

.Laws £2,040 

For  four  8hop-front9  and  fittings,  and  fixings,  Notlin-g 
hill.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects  : — 

Laws £180  0 0 

For  repairs  and  decorations  to  No.  12,  Cornwall-terrace> 
Regent's  Park,  for  Mr.  Charles  Burge.  Messrs.  Ebbetts 
&Oobb,  architects:  — 

Sanders  (accepted)  £400  0 0 

For  further  works  inside,  and  also  to  9tables  in  rear  of 
same  premises : — 

Sanders  (accepted) £233  4 11 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Road  Formation  (several  letteri  on  this  subject  have  reached  us 
too  late  tor  consideration  this  week).— H.  C.  S.  (<end  address,  that 
proof  may  be  forwarded.  Mislaid).  — R.  P.  (drawing  was  paid  for  to 
artist  who  made  it).  — R.  K.  (report  reached  us.  but  was  pul  asid.).— 

F.  * C.  (should  tend  lists)  — T.  W.  H.  (should  have  seat  names  and 
amounts). — B.  (ditto)  — R.  II.  (possibly  to  prevent  down-draught 
when  stove  is  not  alight).—.!.  J.  i Sons.  — H.  P— (I.  J N.— S.  W.— 

G.  M.— Dr  P.— J.  C.  6.— R R — D.— Br.  B.  — A.  P.— Major  B — T.  D. 
— I.P.  &W.-H.  H.-F.  H.-J.  B.— W.  T.  W.-.T.  E.  T. — Busier.— 

H. L—  U.  * F. — W.  B.-T.  H.  B.— A.  G.  B.-J.  N.  J.  & Sons.— 
W.  E.  II.— Mr*.  V.-C.  A W.— E.  M.  A Son  — K.  M.  B.-C.  M.-  C 
— P.  S.— P.  P.  P.-W.  T.  S.— E.  L.  B.-J.  H.-J.  D.  A Son.— J.  1 
— F.  C N —Mr.  M — Messrs.  D.— S.  R.  L — H.  8.  C — T.  It.— W.  Q.— 
Wuod  Co.— J.  S. — W.  B.— El.  W.  M.  (thanks).— F.  W.  (next  week) 


II.  T.  i 


*cek). 


books  and  giving 


For  re-building  the  Cock  Tavern,  Marsh-street,  Wal- 
thamstow, for  Mr.  George  Archer.  Messrs.  Hills  & 
Fletcher,  architects : — 

Johnson,  Walthamstow  (accepted). ..£1,600  0 0 

For  12-iD.  pipe  sewer  at  St.  George,  near  Bristol,  for  ( 
the  St.  George  Sanitary  Authorily.  Mr.  W.  Dawson, 
C.E.,  surveyor  : — 

Cryer,  Hanham £289  10  0 

Beaven,  Bedminster 242  5 0 

Martin  & Thomas,  Bristol 183  7 8 

Adams,  Bristol 170  2 11 

Jones,  Bristol  169  9 0 

Brittan,  St.  George  (accepted)  161  3 9 

For  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  about  four  miles  of 
main  roads  for  the8t.  George  Sanitary  Authority,  Bristol. 
Mr.  W.  Dawson,  C.E.,  surveyor 

Cryer,  Hanham £1,700  0 0 

Grindell,  St.  George 1,247  0 0 

Jones,  Bristol  (accepted)  955  0 0 

For  the  reconstruction  of  780  yards  of  brick  sewer 
ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.,  for  the  St.  George  Sanitary  Authority! 
Bristol.  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  C.E.,  surveyor  : - 

Facey,  Manchester £2  499  g q 1 

Hunter,  Bristol  j 877  19  0 

Mereweather,  Bedminster L776  7 0 

Monks,  Fishponds  1 501  lo  0 

Emery,  Bristol ) 422  14  0 

ParlUt,  Kitstville  1,109  16  2 

Jones,  Bristol  998  0 11 

995  7 0 

757  19  0! 


Rumboll,  Bristol  (too  late)  

Yelland,  Fishponds  (accepted) 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  llnea  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4e.  fid. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsemeuts  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contraote,  Sales  by  Auotlon, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , OIRce  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  In  all  cases  he  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt,  produced 

THE  UHAKQE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  :— 

For  "Situations  Wanted"  Advertisements SJ.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements fid!  per  Week! 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  stuns  should  b« 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  ourreut  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  offloe 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Ac.  leu  ai  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
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TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THR I BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rats  of  IBs.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Favleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Doulting1  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  beat  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

WINSLET  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aaphaltes. 

M.  STODART  * OO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seysael  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  an  A milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — - The 
peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Publio  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Yeneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip, 
tions  of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 

Whitfield- street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 

j7~l.  bacon  & co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  , 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Sohools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — - 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


ZINC  HOOFING 


F. 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


CO., 


BRABY  & 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGUE  C( 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINO  ROOFING. 

BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  METHOD  THE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH,  AND  CONSEQUENTL) 
THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  fc. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDOr 

ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 


Sateeeay,  October  23,  1830, 


Vot.  XXXTS,  No.  1S68. 
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The  Completion  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 

N Friday,  October  15, 
with  Emperor’s  weather 
slightly  threatening, 
and  amidst  the  joyous 
clang  of  bells,  the  flatter 
of  innumerable  flags, 
and  the  thunder  of  can- 
non, the  crowning  stone 
of  Cologne  Cathedral 
was  laid  on  the  southern 
tower,  at  a height  of 
157  metres.  On  the 
summits  of  the  two 
spires  of  Cologne  Ca- 
thedral rest  therefore 
the  loftiest  stones  that 
human  ingenuity  and 
patience  have  suoceeded 
in  raising  in  the  world.* 
iSir  Christopher  Wren,  the  immortal  architect 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  remembered  the  quaint  old 
•cathedral  of  the  English  metropolis, — which 
I Hollar  has  so  carefully  shown  ns, — saw  the 
first  stone  laid  of  the  new  building,  and  lived 
to  see  his  great  conception  completely  oarried 
out.  But  six  hundred  years  and  more  have 
passed  away  since  the  first  stone  of  the  Cologne 
Dorn  was  laid  with  the  ceremonial  customary  on 
enoh  solemn  occasions. 

Little  can  Meister  Gerhard,  who  began,  and 
Meister  Johann  afterwards,  the  architects  who 
so  long  ago  planned  and  devised  the  edifice, — the 
tglory  of  which  they  must,  like  all  creators,  have 
‘'.foreseen, — little  can  they  have  conceived  that  it 
nwould  be  for  an  Emperor  William,  living  at  the 
lend  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  witness  and 
i vonch  for  the  completion  of  their  noble  con- 
ceptions. 

Friday’s  Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral  gained  i^B 
i-chief  brilliancy  from  the  military  element 
which,  as  may  be  imagined,  with  Buch  a com.’ 
ipany  as  was  gathered  together  in  Cologne,  was 
of  no  ordinary  nature.  The  Emperor  and  his 
iqueen,  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  his  wife, 
:our  own  beloved  Princess  Royal,  and  their 
ichildren,  the  grandchildren  of  onr  Queen,  added 
for  every  Englishman  present  a farther  point 
to  a ceremony  already  of  the  highest  solemnity. 
Wo  confess  that,  apart  from  the  interest  con- 
nected with  the  completion  of  the  cathedral, 
the  greatest  emotion  by  which,  on  the  whole,  we 
•were  moved  was  caused  by  the  sound  of  onr 
own  national  anthem,  the  air  of  the  German 
lEmperor’s  hymn,  “ Heil  dir  im  Siegerskranz," 
as  we  stood  within  but  a few  yards  of  the 
icathedral  itself,  and  under  the  fluttering  shadow 
’of  the  English  flag,  the  peculiar  significance  and 
[poetry  of  which  can  be  fully  understood  and 
Ifelt  only  when  one  is  far  from  home. 

I For  a long  time  past  the  Cologne  folks  have 
‘been  preparing  for  the  solemn  moment  of  the 


* The  spire  of  Rouen  Cathedral  is  151  metres  high  ; the 
[Nicholas  Church,  in  Hamburg,  141;  St.  Peter’s,  Rome, 
138  ; the  Pyramids  of  Cheops,  137 ; St.  Paul’s,  111 ; aud 
•Notre  Dame,  Paris,  68. 


completion  of  their  cathedral, — in  reality,  for 
GOO  years  and  more, — but,  as  is  well  known,  the 
works  have  remained  daring  the  greater  part  of 
that  long  period  sadly  stationary ; it  is  only 
within  the  present  cen'ury  that  any  activity 
had  been  impressed  on  the  progress  of  the 
great  design. 

At  the  Wallraff  Museum  in  Cologne,  a not  ill- 
executed  fresco  represents  the  ceremony  of  the 
laying,  in  1842,  by  the  reigniDg  Emperor’s 
father,  of  the  first  stone  of  the  works  which  have 
now  completed  the  cathedral,  and  there,  stand- 
ing by  the  late  Emp-ror’s  side,  is  well  portrayed 
the  Kaiser  William,  as  Crown  Prince,  as  might 
be  seen  near  him  on  Friday  last  his  son,  the 
popular  husband  of  our  own  Princess  Royal. 
During  those  thirty-eight  years  various  cere- 
monies have  marked  the  progress  of  the  works- 
till  at  length  the  last  atone  was  on  the  15th  inet. 
lowered  into  its  final  restiDg-place  on  the  sum- 
; mit,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  of  the  southern 
tower.  There,  as  we  gazed  up,  under  an  archi- 
tecturally-designed canopy  of  scaffolding  taste- 
fully covered  with  fir  branches,  the  coping- 
stone  was  seen  poised,  ready  at  the  proper  signal 
to  be  let  slowly  down  into  its  destined  resting- 
place. 

To  solemnise  this  final  act,  so  long  awaited, 
Cologne  was  en  fete,  the  streets  be-garlanded 
with  a traditional  beauty  that  reminded  one  for 
all  the  world  of  the  pictures  of  the  Early 
Italian  Renaissance  masters,  Crivelli,  Mantegna> 
or  Squarcione,  and  their  decorative  sohool ; while 
the  flags  and  heraldic  devices  which  so  plenti- 
fully adorned  the  passage  of  the  Emperor  showed 
that  the  traditions  of  Hans  Burgkmair  and  the 
familiar  triumphant  procession  he  designed  with 
his  brother  artists  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
are  far  from  dead  in  the  fatherland  of  Albert 
Diirer.  The  flags  and  heraldic  devices,  indeed) 
added  a great  beauty  to  the  scene,  for  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  danger  of  the  picturesque 
element  in  architecture,  the  heralds  in  their 
beBt  days  did  not  disdain  the  aid  and  even  the 
control  of  the  painter  and  the  architect. 

On  Thursday, — the  day,  by  the  way,  errone- 
ously announced  by  two  of  our  leading  journals 
as  the  day  of  the  great  ceremony, — Cologne  was 
feverishly  preparing  for  the  morrow’s  moment- 
ous occasion,  but  all  was  ready  to  receive  at 
nine  o’clock  next  morning  the  Emperor  and  the 
other  distinguished  guests,  a mere  enumeration 
of  whose  names  would  read  very  much  like  the 
interesting  pages  of  the  now  sadly  diminished 
Almanach  de  Gotha. 

After  a rapid  and  what  is  called  brilliant 
drive  through  the  town,  service  in  the  Pro. 
testant  church,  and  a simple  Te  Deum  in  the 
cathedral,  the  actual  ceremony  commenced  in 
the  great  piazza  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  where 
the  remarkable  company  was  assembled.  The 
address  read  and  duly  signed  by  the  Emperor 
was,  in  the  midst  of  a cantata  specially  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  hoisted  to  the  summit  of 
the  southern  spire,  eagerly  watched  in  its  slow 
ascent  by  innumerable  opera-glasses,  and  then 
laid  under  the  last  stone.  The  speeches  that 


followed  were  lengthy,  from  the  Emperor  and 
President  of  the  Cathedral  Completion  Fund 
Sooiety ; indeed,  to  thoBe  out  of  ear-shot,  the 
delay  at  this  point  seemed  long.  Bat  nothing, 
in  these  hasty  days,  more  reconciled  the  im- 
patient and  the  thoughtful  to  the  tedium  of  this 
portion  of  the  ceremony  than  the  recollection 
of  the  six  hundred  years  and  more  that  it  had 
taken  to  raise  the  Btone  to  its  present  position 
and  the  events  that  had  occurred  in  Germany 
daring  that  time. 

Carefully  guided  by  the  workmen,  who  could 
be  spied  with  difficulty  by  the  opera-glass  at 
their  immense  height,  the  massive  stone  could 
be  Been,  at  the  proper  moment,  slowly  descend- 
ing; and  when  at  length  it  was  finally  settled 
down,  and  the  pulley  and  its  tackle  removed, 
the  Imperial  standard  was  hoisted,  as  had  been 
announced, — unfortunately,  the  breeze  was  too 
feeble  to  shake  out  its  folds, — the  bells  com- 
menced their  merry  claDg,  the  cannon  roared, 
and  Cologne  Cathedral  was  completed.  It  was, 
as  may  be  imagined,  an  anxious  moment  for  the 
many  thousands  gathered  in  the  Dom-platz,  at 
every  available  window,  and  in  many  a narrow 
street  throughout  the  town,  when  the  stone 
which  had  so  long  been  watched  by  thousands 
of  upturned  eyes  began  to  quiver ; bnt  the 
moment  of  excitement  was  a short  one,  and  soon 
the  crowd  dispersed.  The  Emperor  and  the 
other  guests  returned  to  the  railway  station  in 
the  royal  carriages  (none  of  which  would  have 
been  a credit  to  Long  Acre,  thongh  they  hud 
been  eent  from  Berlin),  and  the  whole  party  were 
invited  to  the  palace  at  Biiihl. 

In  Cologne  itself  the  rejoicings  were  con- 
tinued longer,  Saturday  being  marked  by  an 
historical  procession  such  as  the  Germans  know 
so  well  how  to  get  np.  Bat  the  chief  ceremony 
was  over,  and  many  hundreds  who  had  travelled 
far  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cathedral  harried  home,  the 
picture  of  the  still  scaffold-hidden  spires  and 
the  orowded  streets  of  the  resting-place  of  the 
relics  ©f  the  three  famous  kiDgs  never  to  be 
effaced  from  their  minds. 


We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  skill  of 
German  artists  to  place  before  our  readers  views 
of  the  finished  cathedral  from  several  points, 
the  west  front,  the  east  end,  and  a more  general 
view  from  the  south-east.  The  engraving  in* 
eludes,  too,  records  of  the  aspect  presented  by 
the  structure  in  the  year  1500,  when  the  works 
came  to  a standstill,  and  in  1878  when  the  spires 
were  being  fast  proceeded  with.  It  shows,  too, 
the  Emperor  Bell  and  the  ancient  and  still 
magnificent  Shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  who 
came  from  the  East  with  presents  to  the  infant 
Saviour.*  In  an  early  number  we  shall  give  a 
few  details  of  the  architecture  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  Some  erroneous  statements  have  been 
printed  touching  the  discovery  of  the  original 
design  of  the  architect,  and  we  may  as  well  tell 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  correot  story.  The 
designs  for  the  principal  front,  which,  it  seems, 

* See  p.  500. 
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were  formerly  kept,  one  with  the  arohives  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  other  in  the  Masons’  lodge, 
were  lost  when  the  French  occupied  the  city  in 
1794.  In  1814,  one  of  the  drawings,  namely, 
that  which  represents  the  north  tower,  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  a corn-loft  at  Darmstadt 
by  a decorative  painter  who  was  about  to  occupy 
the  loft  as  a studio.  Being  drawn  on  parch- 
ment, it  had  been  used  for  many  years  as  the 
bottom  of  a sort  of  tray  in  which  to  dry  beans  ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  marks  left  by  the 
nails  wUtch  fastened  it  to  the  wooden  rim,  and 
a fracture  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  was  little  in- 
jured. It  fortunately  came  into  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Moller,  the  distinguished  architect,  of 
Darmstadt,  who  published  a facsimile  of  it  in 
1818,  and  from  whose  lips  we  had  the  story. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  drawing, 
M.  Willemin  was  publishing  his  work  “Monu- 
ments Framjais  inedits,”  and  Dr.  Moller  was 
struck  by  the  analogy  which  appeared  between 
the  style  of  a large  window  represented  in  the 
twelfth  number  of  that  work,  and  that  of  the 
details  of  the  tower  at  Cologne.  He  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  M.  Boisseree,  who  was  then 
ocoupied  on  his  large  work  on  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne  ; inquiries  were  made  of  M.  Willemin, 
and  it  was  learnt  that  the  window  in  question 
formed  part  of  a very  large  drawing  of  a church 
on  parchment,  and  then  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Imbart,  an  architect  in  Paris,  who  had 
obtained  it  from  M.  Fourcroy.  M.  Fourcroy,  it 
seems,  had  found  it  in  Belgium.  M.  Boisseree 
contrived  to  purchase  the  drawing,  and  it  was 
at  onoe  recognised  as  representing  a part  of  the 
facade  of  Cologne  Cathedral.*  It  was  after- 
wards sold  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  his 
Majesty  presented  it  to  the  city  of  Cologne. 
United  with  the  drawing  discovered  at  Darm- 
stadt, it  represents  the  whole  of  the  principal 
front.  The  size  of  the  drawings  together  is 
about  6 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  13  ft.  long. 

This  statement  the  Director  of  this  journal 
published  in  very  early  days  after  a plea- 
sant visit  to  Darmstadt,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  King  of  Prussia  was  giving  an 
impetus  to  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
completion  of  the  cathedral. + At  that  time, 
as  we  wrote,  the  choir,  with  its  side  aisles 
and  chapel,  was  the  only  part  of  the  cathedral 
which  was  complete,  the  towers  and  nave 
remaining  in  an  unfinished  state, — a splendid 
promise  only,  an  outline  of  a magnificent  inten- 
tion, which  yet  remained  to  be  filled  up  and 
made  perfect.  Fired  by  the  successful  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  works,  and  anxious  to  realise 
the  original  idea  in  all  its  integrity  and  unity, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cologne  determined  on  con- 
tinuing the  works  vigorously.  On  the  16th  of 
February,  1842,  a society  was  organised  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  day  was  set  apart  for  religious 
intercession  and  rejoicings.  The  enthusiasm 
displayed  on  this  occasion  was  extraordinary  ; 
a procession  of  more  than  5,000  persons  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives, joined  on  one  common  ground,  and  out- 
vied each  other  in  generous  efforts  to  ensure  the 
completion  of  the  monument. 

The  outburst  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cologne  was  responded  to,  not 
merely  throughout  Germany,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Branch  societies  were  formed 
for  the  purpose ; literary  men  and  artists 
associated  to  publish  magazines,  the  profits  of 
which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  cathedral ; a 
committee  to  receive  subscriptions  was  organised 
in  France,  and  another  in  Rome.  The  King  of 
Prussia  made  himself  responsible  for  8,000i.  per 
annum,  and  further  suggested  that  each  of  his 
provinces  should  defray  the  cost  of  one  of  the 
flying  buttresses.  The  King  of  Bavaria  was  not 
behindhand  in  the  good  work.  In  Germany  all 
olasses  of  society,  all  professions,  all  faiths,  spon- 
taneously united  in  favour  of  the  work,  not 
merely,  as  M.  Cesar  Daly  wrote  at  the  time, 
under  the  influence  of  a lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  arts  and  for  their  sublime  crea- 
tions,  or  even  from  a Bentiment  of  piety,  but 
from  a new-born  feeling  of  the  re-establiBhment 
of  moral  unity  in  Germany,  and  a desire  to 
retrieve  its  ancient  grandeur.  Piety,  art,  and 
patriotism, — love  of  God,  love  of  the  beautiful, 
love  of  country, — united  in  favour  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a building  in  which  modern  Germany 


* It  ia  supposed  that  the  drawing  had  been  carried  from 
Cologne  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  serve 
as  a model  for  some  of  the  numerous  churches  which  were 
then  built  in  the  Low  Countries. 

t“On  the  Present  State  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  and  its 
Proposed  Completion.”  By  Geo.  Godwin,  jxm.—  Cicil 
Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal,  vol.  v.,p.  201, 


gives  her  hand  to  the  Germany  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  across  three  centuries  of  discord. 

Cologne  has  just  now  celebrated  the  glorious 
result  of  these  well-conceived  and  well-con- 
tinued efforts. 


ART  AT  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
CONGRESS. 

The  address  of  the  President  of  the  Art 
Section,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  in 
this  and  our  last  number,  is  one  of  the  best  ad- 
dresses which  have  been  delivered  since  that 
section  was  inaugurated.  It  dealt  with  art 
from  a “ social  ” point  of  view,  and  was  broad 
in  its  views,  without  being  vague  or  unprac- 
tical. The  only  point  in  regard  to  which  we 
may  call  Professor  Richmond  a trifle  unprac- 
tical is  in  reference  to  that  much-vexed  and 
much  misunderstood  question  of  architectural 
restoration.  He  adopts  the  general  views  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, lauding  the  “ enthusiasm  and  courage  ” 
with  which  its  views  have  been  urged,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  its  main  objects  entered  upon ; 
an  enthusiasm  and  courage  certainly  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  have  not  unfrequently 
been  exercised  in  equal  disregard  of  accuracy  as 
to  the  statement  of  facts  or  courtesy  in  the 
manner  of  making  such  statements.  Artists  are 
naturally  very  strongly  on  the  side  of  artistic  sen- 
timent in  these  matters  (though  not  more  so  than 
ourselves,  and  many  other  architects)  ; but  like 
painters  and  sculptors  in  general,  Mr.  Riohmond 
has  no  accurate  perception  of  the  practical  effect 
which  his  proposed  mode  of  dealing  with  buildings 
would  have.  He  wishes  that  one-tenth  of  the 
money  spent  in  restoration  had  been  expended 
in  such  structural  repairs  as  “ adding  a 
buttress  to  a weak  wall  or  tower,  or  by  strong 
oak  timbers,  unplaned,  where  the  roof  was 
weak.”  We  Bhould  really  like  Mr.  Richmond  to 
see  in  reality,  as  we  can  pretty  clearly 
see  in  our  mind’s  eye,  what  some  of 
our  cathedrals  and  churches  would  look 
like  if  they  had  been  subjected,  since 
the  first  period  when  their  state  of  decay 
began  to  be  recognised,  to  a regimen  such  as 
this.  The  spectacle  would  possibly  open  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  fanatical  anti-restorationists 
a good  deal  as  to  what  their  recommendations 
really  amount  to.  In  fact,  an  able  and  well- 
known  architect  did  offer  us  a very  clever  and 
amusing  drawing  of  the  results  of  the  treatment 
recommended  by  the  Society  on  a supposed  old 
church,  and  we  only  declined  it,  not  from  any  want 
of  sympathy  with  it,  but  because  those  among 
our  readers  who  did  not  know  how  exceedingly 
unpractical  were  the  demands  of  the  Society 
might  have  misunderstood  it,  and  have  supposed 
that  the  Builder,  which  has  always  been  against 
any  destruction  of  an  old  building  when  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided,  had  changed  its  tactics  and 
principles. 

Enough  of  that,  however,  for  the  present. 
One  or  two  other  points  in  Professor  Richmond’s 
address  we  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  supplementing  and  supporting.  Nothing 
could  be  more  true  or  more  practical  than  the 
suggestions  as  to  the  importance  (as  urged,  too, 
in  these  pages)  of  bringing  good  specimens  of 
art  before  the  notice  of  the  children  in  our 
primary  schools,  by  the  aid  of  photography. 
And  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  Professor  Rich- 
mond does  not  confine  this  recommendation  to 
exhibiting  reproductions  of  pictures  only ; he 
wishes  to  have  photographs  of  good  archi- 
tectural decoration,  carving,  ironwork,  &c., 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  our  young  and  learn- 
ing population.  This  might  be  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  mere  early  habit  of  looking  at  good 
work  is  an  immense  training  to  the  eye  and 
taste,  even  without  a word  being  spoken  about 
it.  What  we  constantly  see  has  more  silent 
influence  on  our  ways  of  feeling  and  thinking 
about  art  than  many  persons  would  readily 
believe;  without  even  knowing  anything  about 
principles  or  schools,  the  man  or  ohild  (even) 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  high-class  design 
becomes  insensibly  tutored  by  its  spirit,  and 
feels  intuitively  the  difference  between  that  and 
vulgar  or  inferior  design.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  are  to  be  artisans,  especially  in  connexion 
with  building,  how  valuable  it  would  be,  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  to  the  architect,  for  them  to 
have  an  early  habitude  of  seeing  good  work  and 
understanding  that  it  was  good.  As  it  is,  you 
may  find  an  excellent  workman  in  stone  or  wood, 
or  iron,  who  will  execute  with  equal  conscientious- 
ness, a3  far  as  is  in  him,  a design  which  is 
thoughtful  or  refined,  or  one  which  is  vulgar 


and  unmeaning  ; and  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
essential  difference  between  them  will  reach  his 
comprehension,  which  has  never  been  prepared  for 
such  considerations.  No  doubt,  the  case  will  be 
still  bettered  if  we  can  secure  that  some  good 
general  training  as  to  the  meaning  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  could  be  given  by  our  Board  School 
teachers ; this,  however,  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  attain,  as  there  will  probably  be  the 
threefold  labour  of  first  persuading  the  autho- 
rities that  there  is  any  good  in  art-teaching  at 
all ; secondly,  deciding  what  is  to  be  taught ; 
and,  thirdly  (and,  perhaps,  most  difficult  of  all), 
finding  any  persons  applying  for  Board  School 
masterships  who  would  have  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  or  judgment  in  treating  it. 
But  even  without  this,  the  mere  turning  loose, 
as  it  were,  representations  of  good  art  in  our 
schools  would  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the 
mental  training  of  the  pupils. 

Another  point  on  which  we  are  very  glad  to 
see  Professor  Richmond  taking  up  the  cudgels 
is  in  regard  to  the  abominable  and  all-pervading 
vulgarity  of  our  illustrated  street-posters.  These 
are  a standing  and,  in  large  towns,  a nearly 
universal  influence  in  degrading  public  taBte, 
and  putting  vulgarity  (and  sometimes  inde-- 
cenoy)  on  a pedestal  for  the  public  gaze.  One 
or  two  instances  in  which  able  artists  were 
induced  to  design  things  of  this  kind  where  the 
figure  was  introduced,  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion that  wo  have  wondered  that  the  idea  of 
seeking  for  higher  artistic  aid  in  such  things 
was  not  recognised  as  one  that  might  pay  com- 
mercially. Not  only  does  the  present  style  of 
wall-pictures  vulgarise  the  taste  of  the  public, 
but  even  where  comparatively  harmless  in  this 
respect,  it  familiarises  the  eye  with  bad 
drawing  and  misrepresentation.  Recently,  for 
example,  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
Company  have  endeavoured  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  opened  a 
direct  railway  to  Putney  Bridge,  by  hanging  up 
in  all  the  stations  a map  of  London  and  the 
suburbs,  upon  which  is  engraved  a huge  ill- 
drawn  black  hand,  pointing  with  a fore-finger 
abnormally  long  to  the  situation  of  the  new  sta- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  hideous  than  the 
appearance  of  this  sprawling  black  claw,  rather 
than  hand,  on  the  paper ; whereas  an  outline  of 
a hand  truthfully  represented  would  be  a beauv 
tiful  thing,  and  would  answer  the  practical  pur- 
pose just  as  well.  We  have  gazed  on  this 
portentous  hand  frequently,  with  the  feeling 
that  in  no  country  where  there  was  any  public 
knowledge  of,  or  feeling  for,  art,  could  such  a 
thing  have  been  put  forth  on  the  walls, — Buch  a 
libel  on 

“ Flesh  and  bone  and  nerve  that  make 
The  poorest,  coarsest  human  hand 
An  object  worthy  to  be  scann’d. 

A whole  life  long  for  their  sole  sake.”* 

There  surely  might  very  well  be  an  official 
oversight  over  what  ia  painted  on  our  walls,  to 
ensure  that  it  shall  come  up  to  a certain  standard; 
but  here,  again,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  persuade 
any  among  our  rulers  that  such  a subject  is  a 
dignus  vindice  nodus.  The  vulgarity  of  these 
posters  appears  perhaps  more  flagrantly  odious 
when  we  come  aoross  one,  as  one  sometimes 
does,  stuok  on  a gate-post  or  on  an  old  barn  far 
out  in  the  country,  to  be  seen  from  the  turnpike 
road,  and  we  are  suddenly  recalled  from  the 
innocence  and  freshness  of  nature  to  what  may 
truly  be  called,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  words,  “ the 
adulteries  of  art.”  If  artists  were  employed  to 
draw  these,  the  sight  of  an  advertisement  in  a 
country  spot  would  be  rather  pleasing  than 
otherwise,  recalling  to  us  amid  the  charms  of 
nature,  the  equal,  though  widely  different, 
charms  of  art  and  culture.  The  assistance  of 
competent  artists  in  such  matters  would  not  be 
financially  so  difficult  to  procure  as  might  be 
supposed,  for  the  artists  are  convinced  of  the 
vulgarising  effect  of  the  present  Btyle  of  adver- 
tising pictures,  and  there  is  chivalry  enough  ia 
the  artist  world  to  induce  many,  probably,  to 
think  more  of  the  good  they  would  be  doing  than 
of  the  remuneration  to  be  gained  in  the  first 
instance.  And  if  it  became  established  in  public 
opinion  that  a higher  style  of  art  for  advertise- 
ments was  the  right  thing,  the  artists  would 
reap  benefit  from  the  movement  in  the  end, 
even  if  they  were  to  sacrifice  themselves  a little, 
commercially,  in  initiating  it. 

The  question  of  “the  nude,”  as  it  is  called, 
came  up  again  at  the  Congress,  chiefly  Apropos 
of  a paper  by  Dr.  Phene,  in  which  the  author 
laid  unnecessary  stress  on  the  vicious  use  of  the 
figure  which  had  been  made  in  some  periods  of 
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4 art,  or  we  might  rather  say  of  the  corruption 
of  art,  and  it  was  argued  that  nude  statuary 
)i  and  classical  subjects  were  out  of  place  in 
D modern  countries.  This  we  entirely  dissent 
c from,  as  our  readers  would  expect.  In  regard 
i to  subject,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  we  do 
M not  want  to  have  the  well-worn  types  of  Greek 
« Venuses  and  Apollos  and  nymphs  reproduced 
ij  to  us  (the  rock  on  which  Gibson  wrecked  him- 
fi  self),  it  is  true  that  sculpture  remains  still,  as 
tj  much  as  ever,  the  finest  medium  for  representing 
i ideal  thoughts  in  a plastic  form,  and  that  ideal- 
B ising  meaus  getting  rid  of  the  conventional.  On 

0 this  point  we  beg  to  quote  the  judgment  we 
|j  heard  one  day  from  a very  young  lady,  a dear 
ll  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight,  greatly  interested  in 
[(  her  small  way  about  the  Academy  pictures,  and 

1 who  betrayed  especial  admiration  of  Mr. 

<j  Poynter’s  “ Visit  to  .iEsculapins.”  An  older 
f|  relative  was  inclined  to  check  her  admiration  of 
I]  it,  as  a picture  not  entirely  “ proper”  for  little 
I girls  to  look  at,  but  she  answered,  “ Oh,  but  you 
■ know,  when  you  see  a picture  like  that,  you 
fi  must  think."  The  child  had  evidently  got  into 
< her  small  mind  the  notion  that  this  was  ideal 
l|  art,  and  not  to  be  considered  in  a mere  real- 
I istic  way,  though  she  could  only  express  it 
k in  that  vaguo  manner.  It  is  a pity  that 
jf  some  of  the  older  children  who  range  round 
1 our  picture-galleries,  and  profess  to  have  their 
l|  sensibilities  shocked  by  the  nude  pictures,  can- 
I not  have  it  got  into  their  heads  that  when  they 
j look  at  some  pictures  “they  must  think.”  Pro- 
1 fessor  Richmond,  it  is  true,  in  his  reply  on  the 
li  discussion  of  Dr.  Phene’s  paper,  very  rightly 
) drew  a contrast  between  the  healthy  and  the 

I unhealthy  nude  picture,  speaking  strongly  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  feeling  of  some 
French  paintings  of  the  class,  more  strongly  and 
i explicitly,  in  fact,  than  wo  generally  hear  a 
| painter  speak.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
j Mr.  Rathbone  said  that  the  conflict  which  was 
I raised  in  Liverpool  in  regard  toTadema’s  “ Venus” 
a year  or  two  ago  had  led  to  an  advance  in  per- 
il oeption  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  they  had 
t three  nude  figures  in  the  present  exhibition,  of 
t which  no  one  complained.  We  always  con- 
l sidered,  as  we  before  said,  that  Mr.  Tadema’s 
I picture  was  a bad  one  to  base  a controversy 
1 on  the  subject  on,  because  it  is  open  to  the  objec- 
i lion  of  being  too  much  of  a mere  artist’s  study, 
I certainly  not  an  ideal  picture,  or  one  before 
S which  “ we  must  think.”  Still,  the  fact  men- 
1 tioned  by  Mr.  Rathbone  illustrates  what  we 
i have  often  said,  that  the  public  must  become 
ii  habituated  to  the  free  display  of  the  figure  in 
I art,  and  that  the  more  they  are  so  the  less  they 
1 will  have  any  feeling  of  impropriety  about  it, 
{ and  the  more  they  will  oome  to  understand  its 
i unequalled  beauty  and  its  value  as  a means  of 
I the  highest  expression  in  art.  As  in  many  other 
i cases,  propriety  in  this  is  mainly  a matter  of 
i habit  or  convention.  At  all  events,  people  who 
J do  not  innately  feel  how  much  nobler  a thing  is 
[>  the  human  figure  per  se,  when  shown  in  a fine  and 
i healthy  state  of  development,  than  when  treated 
j as  a mere  clothes-peg  on  whioh  to  hang  a mass 
ll  of  often  unhealthy,  cramping,  and  ill-designed 
5 garments,  had  better  let  art  alone  altogether. 


I THE  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  GREAT  ROOM 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  paintings  by  James  Barry,  R.A.,  which 
f,  for  close  on  100  years  have  adorned  the  upper 
jj  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Society  of  Arts’  Great 
J Room  in  John-street,  Adelplii,  have  just  been 
■!  carefully  and  successfully  cleaned  of  the  film  of 
dirt  which  has  latterly  obscured  much  of  the 
i drawing  and  colour  of  these  large  works.  Their 
i refreshed  appearance  will  be  hailed  with  plea- 
j sure  by  the  admirers  of  Barry’s  style  of  art.  It 
| opens  up  a new  life,  as  it  were,  for  the  works, 
J and  affords  a favourable  opportunity  for  new 
ij  studies  to  be  made  of  these  hitherto  almost 
j obliterated  paintings. 

Whilst  for  rich  glow  of  colour,  although  there 
I are  unquestionably  some  bright  and  luminous 
I passages,  one  might  not  propose  to  draw  a com- 
j parison  between  these  works  and  some  of  the 
j great  paintings  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  at  Venice, 
I and  whilst  for  composition  and  draughtsmanship 
i one  would  not,  either,  propose  to  put  them  into 
| the  lists  with  the  Sistine  Chapel  frescoes,  they 
are  neveitheless  important  as  works  of  art,  and, 
at  the  time  at  which  they  were  done,  when  an 
affectation  of  Classicism  pervaded  a large  section 
of  the  productions  in  fine  art  and  literature,  they 
were  probably  as  able  expressions  of  a curious 
bent  of  imagination,  as  any  that  then  evolved 
themselves  in  colours  on  canvas. 


From  his  early  days  Barry  seems  to  have 
shown  a predilection  for  Classical  mythology, 
the  influence  of  which  was  inherited  in  these 
times  from  the  painters  of  the  Renaissance.  He 
painted  a signboard  for  his  father’s  public-house, 
with  a figure  of  Neptune,  and,  much  later,  after 
his  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  became  still  more 
strongly  imbued  with  Classic  idealism,  he,  like 
many  others  of  his  contemporaries,  dressed 
passing  events  in  the  guise  of  antique  episodes. 
For  instance,  his  “ Death  of  General  Wolfe  at 
the  Battle  of  Quebec,”  was  a Classic  composition 
of  nude  figures.  In  a spirit  counter  to  such 
mannerism,  as  its  opponents  held  it,  Benjamin 
West  treated  the  same  subject  realistically,  and, 
when  criticised  for  so  doing,  he  maintained  that 
the  battle  of  Quebec  took  place  in  a locality  of 
whioh  the  Greeks  and  Romans  never  heard,  and 
that  in  1759  there  were  no  warriors  clad  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  costumes.  This  blow  at 
Classical  affectation  served  to  foster  the  feeling 
for  realism,  and  was  not  without  influence  even 
upon  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Wo  might  glance  at  the  difference  between 
the  classicism  of  fine  art  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  that  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  were 
it  not  that  the  question  is  a large  one,  and 
would  require  more  space  for  discussion  than  is 
at  our  disposal.  At  the  same  time,  we  may,  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  our  allusion  to  this  ques- 
tion in  a cogent  way,  recall  to  our  readers’ 
remembrance  Mr.  Poynter’s  painting  of  “ Nau- 
sicaa,”  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1879.  In  this  we  had  Mrs.  Langtry’s 
face  appearing  upon  the  shoulders  of  a Grecian 
maiden  playing  tennis  with  Nausicaa;  but  this 
adaptation  of  a modern  face  to  an  ancient  cos- 
tume does  not  savour  of  the  solecism  and 
anachronism  perceptiblo  by  probably  every  one 
who  looks  at  Barry’s  Alfred  the  Great  leaning 
upon  the  shoulder  of  William  Penn,  who  is 
showing  his  code  of  equal  laws  to  Lycurgus ; or 
at  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Captain  Cook  as 
Tritons  swimming  attendance  upon  Father 
Thames. 

When  James  Barry  generously  offered  to  paint 
the  walls  of  the  Society  of  Arts’  Great  Hall,  the 
opinions  of  Montesquieu  and  Winokelman  were 
working  an  effect  in  teaching  people  to  observe 
their  own  particular  capabilities  and  capacities. 
Thus  it  was  said  that  English  people  were 
devoid  of  imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility ; 
that  they  failed  in  works  in  which  genius  was 
necessary.  These  and  other  assertions,  which 
might  now  be  held  to  have  become  obsolete, — 
if  they  were  ever  more  than  ambiguous  and 
loose, — seem  to  have  stung  men  like  Barry  to 
the  quick ; and  Barry,  almost  foremost  in  the 
movement  of  refuting  them,  wrote  and  painted 
to  disprove  the  unpleasant  dicta  of  the  foreign 
philosophers  and  critics.  In  a letter  to  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  published  some  time  after 
the  completion  of  his  Society  of  Arts  pictures, 
he  stated  that  his  intention  had  been  of  en- 
deavouring to  effect  a union  between  the  Grecian 
style  ard  character  of  design  and  “all  those 
lesser  accomplishments  which  the  moderns  have 
so  happily  achieved.” 

Before  briefly  describing  these  pictures,  we 
may  mention  Borne  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  production.  In  1770  the  Society  of  Arts, 
in  possession  of  its  new  houso  in  John-street, 
Adolphi,  offered  the  loan  of  its  premises  for  the 
exhibition  of  paintings  to  the  members  of  the 
then  young  and  growing  Royal  Academy,  upon 
the  consideration  that  the  members  Bliould 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  Great  Hall.  These 
terms  of  lease,  however,  the  Royal  Academy, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
rejected.  In  the  following  year,  “ James  Barry, 
who  had  signed  the  refusal,  volunteered  to 
decorate  the  room  without  any  remuneration.” 
The  “ Handbook  of  London  ” says  that  when  he 
made  his  offer  he  had  but  sixteen  shillings  in 
his  pocket.  The  Society  of  Arts  accepted  it, 
and  supplied  him  with  the  necessary  materials 
during  the  six  or  seven  years  which  he  appears 
to  have  taken  to  paint  his  pictures.  He  was 
allowed  to  make  what  money  he  could  out  of 
the  admission  fees  paid  by  the  public  who  came 
in  to  see  his  work,  and  the  Society  also  made 
him  a present  of  2001.  When  he  died,  his 
remains  lay  in  state  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Society. 

His  series  of  paintings  consists  of  six  large 
panels,  entirely  filling  the  upper  half  of  the 
walls  of  the  room.  At  each  end  of  the  room 
are  a pair  of  large  square  paintings,  the  two 
long  sides  being  devoted  each  to  a single 
composition.  The  subjects  of  the  four  square 


paintings  at  the  ends  are, — “ Orpheus,”  “ A 
Grecian  Harvest  Home,”  “ The  Thames,”  and 
“ The  Society  of  Arts.”  The  “ Victors  at 
Olympia”  are  portrayed  upon  the  length  of  wall 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  and  facing  this 
is  a composition  of  equal  size,  entitled  “Elysium, 
or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution.”  The  text 
upon  which  this  great  pictorial  sermon  is 
preached  is  “ That  the  attainment  of  happiness, 
individual  as  well  as  public,  depends  upon  the 
development,  proper  cultivation,  and  perfection 
of  the  human  faculties,  physical  and  moral, 
which  are  so  well  calculated  to  lead  human 
nature  to  its  true  rank,  and  the  glorious  desig- 
nation assigned  for  it  by  Providence.” 

In  the  “ Orpheus  ” pioture,  which  is  the  first 
of  the  series  to  be  examined  by  those  who  desire 
to  follow  Barry’s  development  of  his  subject,  is 
depicted  the  god,  singing  divine  poems ; his 
right  hand  stretched  towards  the  sky,  and  his 
left  hand  holding  the  traditional  lyre.  Beyond 
him  is  a wild  and  mountainous  distriot,  and  upon 
the  slopes  may  be  detected  a woman  milking  a 
goat.  Her  two  children  sit  near  the  entrance 
of  their  rustic  habitation,  above  which  is  lurking 
a lion  ready  to  pounce  upon  them.  Further  in 
the  distance  are  two  horses,  one  of  which  is  being 
attacked  by  a tiger.  In  the  foreground  are 
groups  of  figures  of  a barbaric  type,  in  various 
attitudes  of  attention,  as  they  listen  to  Orpheus’s 
music.  The  motive  of  this  pioture  is  said  to 
be  one  whioh  may  show  the  benefits  accruing  to 
mankind  from  religion  and  poetry,  and  the 
necessity  of  a pure  civilisation  in  lieu  of  bar- 
barism. Between  the  “ Orpheus  ” and  the 
“ Greoian  Harvest  Home  ” is  an  upright  panel  of 
H.M.  the  Queen  and  several  of  the  royal  children, 
painted  by  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.  It  completely 
disassociates  itself  from  Barry’s  paintings, 
though  it  conduces  to  the  decorative  unity  of  the 
room.  The  “ Grecian  Harvest  Home”  is,  of  the 
whole  series,  perhaps  the  merriest  and  brightest. 
Young  men  and  women  are  dancing  to  the  tune 
of  pipes  and  tabor  round  two  terminal  figures  of 
Sylvanus  and  Pan.  The  landscape  is  that  of  a 
rich  agricultural  country.  The  harvest  is  being 
carried  ; a marriage  procession  is  wending  its 
way  from  a temple.  With  the  view  of  empha- 
sising the  season  of  the  year,  and  to  add  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  pioture,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pan, 
and  others  are  benignantly  smiling  upon  the 
scene  from  the  clouds,  whilst  a peacock, — 
“Juno’s  bird  with  eye-spotted  train,” — is 
perched  upon  the  shed  on  the  right  of  the  com- 
position. We  now  come  to  the  long  triumphal 
train  of  the  “ Victors  at  Olympia.”  Suitable  to 
the  shape  of  his  long  stretch  of  canvas,  Barry 
has  adopted  for  this  subjeot  a sort  of  frieze 
treatment.  The  Olympian  games  are  ter- 
minated ; and  the  prize-winners  are  defiling 
before  the  judges,  from  whom,  and  in  the 
presenoe  of  a concourse  of  spectators,  they 
receive  their  olive  wreaths.  At  the  head 
of  the  procession  almost,  is  a group  of  two 
athletic  figures,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  their 
aged  father, — “ Diagoras  of  Rhodes,”  “ who 
having  in  his  youth  been  celebrated  for  his 
victories  in  the  games,  has  in  his  advanced  age 
the  felicity  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  virtuous 
education  he  had  given  to  his  sons  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  of  Greece,”  some  of 
whom  are  strewing  flowers  around  the  old  man’s 
head,  while  one  of  his  friends  is  grasping  his 
right  hand,  and  supposed  to  be  making  the 
celebrated  speech  recorded  on  the  occasion, — 
“ Now,  Diagoras,  die,  for  thou  canst  not  be 
made  a god.”  The  Earl  of  Chatham’s  portrait, 
robed  as  Pericles,  in  conversation  with  Cymon 
and  others,  is  near  the  athletic  group.  Behind 
comes  a spirited  horse-racer,  who  is  preceding  a 
chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses.  In  the  distance 
rises  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  To  the  left 
foreground  is  a sitting  figure  of  Barry  himself  in 
the  character  of  Tymanthes,  holding  a picture  of 
the  Cyclops  and  Satyrs.  Figure-drawing  and 
rendering  of  spirited  action  are  artistic  features 
of  this  painting.  Turning,  now,  to  the  adjacent 
end  of  the  room,  and  above  the  rostrum  of  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  we  have 
Mr.  Cope’s  full-length  panel  of  H.R.H.  the  late 
Prince  Consort  in  his  robes  of  the  Garter,  a 
painting  corresponding  in  size  to  that  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  On  the  left  of  Mr.  Cope’s 
upright  panel  is  number  four  of  the  Barry 
series,  “The  Thames.”  The  most  striking 
object  in  this  iR  probably  the  huge  and  un- 
wieldy construction,  supported  by  Tritons, 
which  is  said  to  be  n “ Naval  pillar,  mausoleum, 
observatory,  and  lighthouse."  In  front  of 
it,  to  the  left,  is  Father  Thames  in  a 
marine  car,  surrounded  by  sea-gods,  typical 
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of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  car  appear  the  heads 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  and  Captain  Cook,  placed  on 
the  Bhoulders  of  Tritons.  Sailing-ships  and 
some  slight  coast  scenery  are  indicated  in  the 
background.  Among  the  sea-nymphs,  introduced 
as  a tribute,  apparently,  to  music,  whose  claims 
as  an  art  or  a science  are  neglected  in  the  great 
Elysium  painting,  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Burney, 
Henry  Purcell,  and  Dr.  Arne,  not  to  name  other 
famouB  English  musicians,  have  no  place  with 
the  various  eminent  men  whose  portraits  Barry 
haB  included  in  his  series.  Considering  the  stir 
which  Handel  was  making  in  the  musical  world, 
especially  with  his  performances  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital  and  Vauxhall  Gardens,  about 
Barry’s  time,  it  is  a matter  of  surprise  that 
music  should  have  been  so  scantily  treated  by 
Barry,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  deprived  of  sym- 
pathy with  this  sister  art.  The  painting  on  the 
right  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  portrait  represents 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Here  is  an  assemblage  of 
distinguished  persons  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the  Society,  from 
the  founder  (sitting  in  the  left  corner),  Mr.  Wm. 
Shipley,  to  Lord  Romney,  the  then  president 
of  the  Society.  A farmer  is  displaying  speci- 
mens of  grain  to  the  president,  Mr.  Montague  ; 
a philanthropic  lady  of  distinction  is  showing  off 
the  work  of  a young  woman  ; and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  Earl  of  Radnor, — the 
son  of  the  Society’s  first  president, — are  examin- 
ing some  drawings  by  young  students  who  figure 
in  this  group.  Many  portraits  of  eminent  mem- 
bers and  vice-presidents  of  the  Society  a>*e  to  be 
found  here.  Amongst  them  is  that  of  Dr.  John- 
son,  who  appears  between  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The 
accessories  of  the  picture  consist  chiefly  of  por- 
tions of  well-known  public  buildings  in  London, — 
like  Somerset  House  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
A picture  and  a statue  are  introduced  to  show 
the  Society’s  connexion  with  the  fine  arts.  We 
now  come  to  the  sixth  and  last  painting  of  the 
series.  It  is  that  of  the  “ Elysium,”  which,  as 
we  have  said  before,  is  the  companion  in  size  to 
the  “ Victors  at  Olympia.”  The  Elysium  here 
depicted  requires,  for  the  enhancement  of  its 
glories,  that  a gloomy,  garish  Hades,  inhabited 
by  vices  who  are  being  whirled  towards  a fiery 
gulf,  shall  occupy  an  important  position  on  the 
right  of  the  canvas.  A striking  figure,  forming 
a sort  of  link  between  the  Elysium  and  Hades, 
is  a great  female  archangel,  with  immense  arm 
and  haud  outstretched  over  a corner  of  the  Hades. 
A little  above  her  is  a figure  of  a seated  guard  in 
contemplation.  The  main  portion  of  the  great 
canvas  is  filled  with  a crowded  series  of  distin- 
guished men, — poets,  philosophers,  potentates, 
legislators,  artists,  architects,  &o., — those  in  the 
foreground  forming  picturesque  groups  in  varied 
attitudes.  Much  of  the  composition  partakes 
of  that  convenient  conventionality  of  arranging 
rows  of  heads  which  has  been  adopted  almost 
as  much  by  early  Christian  mosaicists  and 
formal  fresco-painters  as  by  the  great  Tintoretto 
himself  in  his  gigantic  work  of  the  “ Day  of 
Judgment,"  in  the  great  Council  Chamber  at 
Venice.  At  the  same  time,  there  aie  many 
less  uninteresting  and  formal  portions  in  the 
“ Elysium,”  and  some  good  figurestudies.  With- 
out a key-sketch,  visitors  will  be  somewhat 
puzzled  to  find  out  all  the  celebrities  who,  repre- 
sented by  Barry  as  having  “ attained  the  glorious 
designation  assigned  for  them  by  Providence,” 
are  here  congregated  together  in  more  than 
social  amity.  A former  critic  of  this  picture, 
Borne  thirty  years  ago,  said  of  this  “ Elysium  ” 
scene  that  the  artist  had  “ with  wonderful 
sagacity,  and  without  any  of  those  anachronisms 
which  tarnish  the  lustre  of  other  very  cele- 
brated performances,  brought  together  those 
great  and  good  men  of  all  ages  and  nations 
who  have  acted  as  cultivators  and  benefactors 
of  mankind.”  In  a composition  like  this,  based 
upon  purely  imaginative  conceptions,  anachron- 
isms, so  far  as  human  nature  understands  the 
word,  are  evidently  unavoidable,  and  it  can  only 
be  in  the  hands  of  a great  master  to  so  control 
the  impulses  of  imagination  that  by  dignity  of 
treatment,  or  some  such  means,  ridiculous  effects 
which,  as  a rule,  are  the  result  of  anachronisms 
may  be  avoided.  Thus,  with  much  deference 
to  the  genius  of  Barry,  it  is  within  comprehen- 
sion that  an  observance  of  simplicity  and  even 
uniformity  of  costume  might  conduce  to  the 
realisation  of  a more  solemn  ideal  than  that 
which  is  expressed  in  broad-brimmed  Quaker 
hats,  snuff-coloured  suits,  togas,  and  chlamys, 
Imperial  Roman  armour,  and  Saxon  fur-trimmed 


cloaks,  a quaint  melange  of  all  known  costumes. 
At  the  same  time,  one  cannot  shut  one’s  eyes  to 
the  difficulty  of  makiog  popularly  intelligible 
who  ie  Homer,  who  Shakspeare,  who  is  Phidias, 
who  Inigo  Jones,  or  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  with- 
out using  the  distinguishing  marks  which  the 
costumes  of  their  different  periods  offer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  condition  of 
the  paintings  is  fairly  good.  The  pigments  used 
by  Barry  do  not  seem  to  have  been  mixed  with 
deleterious  vehicles,  and  excepting  for  high 
lights,  are  not  massed  up  into  thick  impasto. 
There  are  consequently  few,  if  any,  cracks. 
This  condition  has,  no  doubt,  favoured  the  clean- 
ing operations,  which  have  been  of  a very  simple 
character,  skilfully  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  F.  W.  Andrew,  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


AN  AESTHETIC  INSURRECTION  IN  INDIA. 

From  the  more  observant  of  Anglo-Indian 
residents  and  students  there  has  been  not  in- 
frequently a lamentation  over  the  injury  done 
to  the  indigenous  art  of  the  great  peninsula  by 
the  importation  of  British  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  consequent  perversion  of  the 
native  Hindoo  taste  in  the  effort  to  produce  or 
imitate  European  art.  In  the  matter  of  archi- 
tecture, earliest  of  all  and  the  most  persistently, 
we  have  in  our  own  columns  expressed  regret 
in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  bad  Renaissance 
in  modern  Hindu  palaces  and  other  buildings, 
displacing  the  native  style  of  the  country. 
Others  have  brought  home  to  us  similar  reflec- 
tions in  reference  to  the  decorative  art  of  the 
Hindus,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  reviewing 
a little  while  since  Dr.  Birdwood’s  guide  to  the 
Indian  collection  at  South  Kensington,  we  called 
attention  to  his  remarks  on  this  topic.  It  is  to 
this  gentleman  that  we  owe  the  intelligence 
that  the  Hindu  mind  is  itself  awaking  to  a per- 
ception of  this  false  aesthetic  situation,  and  that 
something  like  “revival-hymns”  in  praise  of 
indigenous  art  are  being  systematically  sung  in 
the  market-places  in  the  towns  of  western 
India.  In  a communication  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  the  14th,  Dr.  Birdwood  gave  some 
remarks  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  move- 
ment, and  a translation  of  one  of  these  revival 
odes  is  subjoined.  He  affirms  that  the  district 
in  which  this  movement  has  arisen  is  one  which 
has  advanced  immensely  in  material  prosperity 
of  late  under  our  rule,  but  in  spite  of  this  there 
are  people  there  who  are  “ not  happy.”  Their 
unhappiness  has  found  vent  in  ballads  (Jcirtans 
is  the  original  word)  which  are  sung  by  itinerant 
minstrels  who  profess  to  be  indifferent  to  gain, 
even  to  refuse  money  for  their  songs,  and  to  be 
anxious  only  to  disseminate  principles.  As  you 
strolled  into  the  market  of  such  a town  as  Inda- 
pur,  for  instance,  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  the 
chief  attraction  would  be  not  so  much  the  shops 
as  the  bustling  crowd  of  sightseers  and  pur- 
chasers, which  “ is  sure  to  be  thickest  round 
those  shops  in  which  are  piled  up  from  floor  to 
roof  the  rolls  of  many-coloured  Manchester 
goods.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  such  an  eager 
huckstering  concourse,  gathered  from  all  the 
country-side  around,  that  these  industrial  ballad- 
singers  are  wont  to  appear.  A space  is  cleared 
around  them,  and  after  a little  tuning  up  of 
their  banjos  and  hurdy-gurdies,  they  at  once 
begin  their  song.”  The  translation  of  the  song 
(one  of  them)  was  then  given  entire  in  the 
Times,  and  a very  curious  and  significant  compo- 
sition it  is. 

It  commences,  like  all  Hindoo  compositions, 
with  invocations  to  various  gods  of  the  immense 
Hindoo  hierarchy,  to  “ the  auspicious  Saraswati, 
who  is  fair  and  fragrant  as  the  sweet  white 
flowers  of  the  jasmine,”  “ to  the  elephant-headed 
god  whose  vehicle  is  a mouse,”  &c. ; and  then 
follows  an  enumeration  of  the  fourteen  sciences, 
viz.  : — Divine  knowledge,  chemistry,  music,  the 
Vedas,  astronomy,  grammar,  archery,  swim, 
rning  and  navigation,  logic,  the  art  of  love, 
know. edge  of  the  horse,  riding,  courage,  and 
palmistry.  But,  after  another  invocation  to  the 
“ one-toothed  god,”  comes  the  sad  declaration 
that  “ the  fourteen  sciences  have  disappeared.” 
The  real  gist  of  this  sweeping  and  rather  alarm- 
ing statement  seems  to  be  that  the  native  artists 
are  deteriorating  in  the  practice  of  their  art, 
and  that  machine-made  work  is  taking  the 
place  of  handwork.  Once  an  Indian  shawl  was 
unequalled  in  other  countries,  once  a pair  of 
waist-cloths  were  sent  packed  in  a mango-stone; 
but  there  is  no  one  who  can  make  such  work 
now.  “ Remember  who  our  ancestors  were, 
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and  be  vigilant.”  “ Necklaces,  bracelets,  rings 
for  the  fingers,  and  earrings  set  with  gems, 
beautiful  earrings  for  the  women,  of  diamonds 
and  double  droops  of  pearls,  all  have  been  lost. 
Women  now  adorn  themselves  with  gilt  orna- 
ments. Imitation  jewelry  has  been  introduced ; 
real  things  have  disappeared,  and  false  ones 
are  used  for  show.”  European  learning  is  con- 
demned, and  the  study  of  it  by  natives.  “ Some 
have  become  B.A.s,  and  some  have  become 
M.A.s,  but  have  no  money”  (a  state  of  things 
not  quite  unknown  in  some  Western  countries), 
the  significance  of  the  remark  lying  in  the  idea 
that  evidently  pervades  the  whole  composition, 
that  loss  of  the  real  wealth  of  India  has  resulted 
from  this  decline  in  her  native  manufactures ; 
though  at  the  same  time  the  most  prominent 
and  foremost  complaint  is  that  art  has  been 
deteriorated.  There  is  no  denial  made  of  the 
excellence  of  our  manufactures  from  some  points 
of  view.  The  people  who  came  from  England 
“ filled  the  country  with  beautiful-looking  and 
charming  articles,  and  had  songs  sung  in  their 
praise.  This  is  attributable  to  the  skill  of  these 
people.  Glass  came  first.  It  was  a great 
shock  to  caste.  Now  there  are  not  five  persons 
left  who  do  not  buy  it.  The  hrgh-standing  metal 
candelabra  have  disappeared,  and  * wal-shets  ’ ” 
[wall-shades, — this  seems  to  be  the  English 
name  Indianised]  “ have  taken  their  place.  Their 
hanging  globes  have  brought  about  a general 
pollution  of  the  four  castes.  Brass  hanging 
lamps  have  disappeared,  and  glass  chandeliers 
have  increased.  Oil  has  passed  into  the  back- 
ground,  and  kerosene  oil  has  come  forward.  The 
wicks  have  been  blown  out,  and  candles  which 
make  people  sick  are  lighted.” 

This  and  some  other  remarks  belong  rather 
to  the  prejudices  of  a laudator  temporis  acti 
pure  and  simple  than  an  artistic  reformer.  But 
some  of  the  succeeding  remarks  have  more 
direct  point: — “ Articles  which  only  seem  bright, 
bub  which  are  in  reality  as  deceptive  as  fire-flies, 
are  freely  purchased.  Their  nails  and  sickles, 
and  bright  scales,  their  knives,  scissors,  and 
Bpoons  are  good  only  in  appearance,  bub 
they  are  not  durable,  and  are  made  for  sale 
only,  like  the  palgunika ” (ladies  of  a certain 
description,  we  believe).  Is  this  a true  bill  ? 
English  cutlery  may  be  presumed  to  be  still 
worth  something  when  it  is  good ; is  all  the 
rubbish  sent  out  to  India,  or  are  our  minstrels 
only  speaking  out  of  the  lips  of  general  dis- 
content ? Wearing  apparel  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  unhappy  innovations. 
“ Broadoloth  has  displaced  the  thick  cash- 
meres, as  also  the  thin  alwans  [a  sort  of 
cotton  cloth].  Their  sheetings  appear  cheap,  but 
they  are  not  so  beautiful  as  flannel,  so  warm, 
so  soft.  Their  imitation  waist-cloths  have 
borders,  which  are  dyed  with  imported  powders 
[aniline  dyes].  The  borders  appear,  but  their 
colour  is  false  and  transient.  You  have  a 
great  liking  for  these  things,  and  use  them,  and 
reject  the  indigenous  cloth.  You  at  this  moment 
seek  after  Horrocks’s  long-cloth.”  The  solemn 
tone  of  this  last  accusation  is  very  impressive, 
and  no  doubt  “Horrocks”  will  have  felt  it. 
“ You  have  been  enticed  by  the  show  of  their 
skill.  Even  if  their  goods  are  delivered  packed 
up,  you  blindly  receive  them.”  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  find  this  statement  followed  by  a 
testimony  in  favour  at  least  of  our  moral  cha- 
racter, that  “ although  they  know  this,  they  do 
not  abandon  honesty,”  and  that  some  of  our 
stuffs  are  very  good  in  their  way.  But  in  other 
respects,  our  innovations  in  the  matters  of 
utensils  and  dress  are  to  be  protested  against. 
“ Porcelain  dishes  have  entered  our  houses  and 
filled  our  brazen  dishes  with  fear.”  This  seems 
to  reverse  the  proverb  about  the  day  pot  and  the 
brass  pots.  “ You  ought  to  purchase  country 
shoes,  but  you  think  it  a pleasure  to  buy  their 
boots  and  pumps,  with  their  appurtenances, 
blacking  and  brushes.  You  have  a great  desire 
to  have  their  umbrellas,  walking-sticks,  Guern- 
sey frocks,  neck  comforters,  waistcoats  with 
green  and  red  buttons  ” [where  on  earth  do 
these  last  come  from?],  “caps,  gloves,  and 
stockings,  double  coats,  watches,  and  chains. 
These  you  purchase  with  great  delight,  and  you 
pour  out  the  crucible  of  wealth  to  fill  up  the 
holes  in  the  houses  of  foreigners.” 

After  some  further  description  of  the  variety 
of  Western-made  utensils  of  different  kinds  which 
have  supplemented  the  Indian  brass-work,  there 
is  an  exhortation  to  the  hearers  to  love  their 
country,  to  cherish  pride,  and  to  promote  the 
arts,  with  the  addition  that  this  latter  course 
is  the  way  to  acquire  wealth ; and  the  song  con- 
eludes  with  the  expressed  conviction  that, 
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I although  there  was  much  to  complain  of  in  the 
doingB  of  the  resident  Government  officials,  if 
their  sufferings  become  known  to  the  Queen, 
“ who  is  our  mother,”  all  will  be  speedily  Bet 
right. 

There  is  a good  deal  in  the  matter  and  manner 
of  this  curious  production  which,  we  confess, 
would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a 
spontaneous  outbreak  of  popular  feeling  so  much 
H as  a deliberately-conceived  protest  on  the  part 
I of  a section  of  people  who  are  discontented 
I under  our  rule.  At  the  Bame  time  the  feeling 

I that  an  inferior  art  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
art  of  the  country  iB  obvious  and  in  some  pas- 
sages apparently  sincere  and  strongly  felt.  If 
asked  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a case,  by  those 
who  regret  the  corruption  of  the  purity  and  rich- 
ness of  Indian  art  for  the  sake  of  a sham  Euro- 
peanism,  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  do  not  believe 
anything  can  be  done.  It  is  a natural  result  of 
the  invasion  of  a land  by  a foreign  race,  that  the 
» native  race  are  influenced  by  the  arts  and 
ii  manufactures  of  their  invaders.  It  always  has 
I been  so  more  or  less  ; one  nation  cannot  mingle 
p with  another  without  a great  deal  of  mutual 
ij  imitation  and  interchange  of  fashion  in  arts  and 
I manufactures  taking  place.  However  superior 
f we  may  know  the  native  art  to  be,  ours  is  new 
to  them  ; and  to  a large  proportion  of  them,  no 
doubt,  new  styles  of  design  and  new  accomplish- 
ments in  manufacture  are  more  interesting  than 
the  style  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  own  ancestors.  It  is  impossible,  we 
imagine,  to  take  any  definite  steps  to  counteract 
this  : we  may  regret  it,  and  we  do  regret  it, 
but  it  is  almost  a law  of  Nature,  and  we  can 
really  do  nothing  definite  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  neglect  of  indigenous  art  in  favour  of  that 
introduced  by  Europeans  is,  of  course,  not 

! peculiar  to  India;  we  have  just  the  same  thing 
in  Japan,  where  the  most  curious  interchange  of 
tastes  has  been  going  on,  our  people  having 
■ imbibed  a love  for  Japanese  art,  while  the 
1 Japanese  themselves  are  becoming  Anglicised  in 
1 their  tastes.  All  this  is  only  part  of  a general 
I movement  which  must  go  on  increasingly  as  the 
i constantly  increasing  facilities  for  travel  bring 
1 together  into  close  intercourse  peoples  who 

I were  formerly  precluded  from  any  real  know- 
ledge of  each  other.  The  world  is  becoming,  in 
- fact,  Europeanised,  and  will  become  more  and 
1 more  so,  and  one  necessary  consequence  of  this 
I is  that  native  arts,  which  formerly  were  mai’ked 

I by  a distinct  style  and  taste,  will  lose  their 
special  character,  and  blend  with  the  art  of  the 
European  world,  though  not  without  influencing 
i it  very  decidedly  in  the  process.  The  uncon- 
i scions  and  spontaneous  character  of  national  arts 
i will  give  place  to  the  self-conscious  art  of 
b cultured  societies.  At  present  the  loss  is  very 
» obvious,  but  we  need  not  think  that  therefore 
< no  good  result  even  to  art  can  ultimately  arrive. 

| As  long  as  we,  iu  mere  caprices  of  fashion, 

| adopt  the  style  and  productions  of  the  art- work 
, of  the  Eastern  countries  with  which  we  come  in 
| contact,  and  as  long  as  they  take  up  with  our 
l‘  art  merely  as  a novelty  that  attracts  them,  the 
1 result  must  be  unpropitious  to  a true  artistic 
l temper  of  mind  on  either  side.  But  we  have 
< gained  much,  and  may  gain  more,  from  a closer 
ij  acquaintance  with  Eastern  art ; and  in  the  end 
i Eastern  peoples  whom  we  come  in  contact  with 
3 may  gain  from  the  European  mind  a power  of 
i analysis  and  criticism  which  will  bear  new  fruit 
in  its  turn.  We  may  regret  the  loss  of  the 
i marked  varieties  of  national  arts,  but  we  cannot 
n prevent  their  assimilation;  and  a “revival 
i movement  ” such  as  that  we  have  had  described 
to  us,  even  if  absolutely  sincere,  can  do  nothing 
permanently  to  avert  the  process.  What  we 
j must  hope  for  is  that  the  West  will  catch  the 
I influence  of  the  rich  fancy  and  the  harmony  of 
l colour  of  Eastern  work,  and  that  the  people  of 
i the  East  may  learn  from  Western  thought  and 
, culture  how  to  carry  their  artistic  impulse  into 
! new  forms,  based  on  choice  and  not  merely  on 
i traditional  usage. 


Epworth.— The  Church  Needlewoik  Society 
i of  Epworth  has  presented,  as  one  of  the  results 
j of  its  labours,  a small  stained-glass  window  for 
' the  eaBt  end  of  the  south  aisle,  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  old  window  which  has  been  taken  away 
to  make  way  for  the  new  one.  The  window, 

■ which  is  of  one  light,  was  put  in  the  day  before 
) the  harvest  thanksgiving.  The  subject  is  “The 
j Good  Shepherd.”  The  window  has  been  execut-d 

■ by  Mr.  W.  H.  Constable,  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
; fixing  of  it  was  done  by  Mr.  F.  Grant,  stone- 
i mason,  of  Epworth. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Rarely  has  public  opinion,  which  may,  by  the 
way,  be  said  scarcely  to  exist  in  France,  such  as 
we  understand  it,  raised  its  voice  so  unanimously 
as  it  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  against  what 
has  variously  been  named,  among  other  titles, 
the . “ Infections  of  Paris,”  the  “ Odours  of 
Paris,”  or,  more  simply,  the  “ Drains.”  For 
some  time  past  it  is  undeniable  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  capital  the  drains  have  been 
giving  forth  odours  such  as  are  calculated  to 
alarm  not  only  the  timid,  but  the  properly 
cautious.  On  this  point  all  are  agreed.  As  to 
what  oause  to  attribute  the  dangerous  odours 
and  what  remedy  is  necessary  there  is  much 
discussion,  which  has  extended  not  alone  through 
the  columns  of  the  daily  journals,  but,  after 
passing  through  the  municipal  council,  has  been 
continued  in  the  august  precincts  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  complaints  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
odours  and  the  inconvenience  caused  received 
only  too  terrible  support  when,  a few  days  since, 
a fatal  accident  in  the  drains,  and  in  which 
several  workmen  lost  their  lives,  asphixiated  by 
the  foul  air,  excited  a wide-felt  attention.  The 
inquiry  as  to  the  exact  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  the  bad  gas  that  caused  the  death  of  the 
men  is  at  present  pending  ; but  the  public  have 
almost  made  up  their  minds  regarding  the 
cause.  The  drains  in  Paris  are  intended  for  the 
street  dirt  and  comparatively  clean  water.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  they  are  too  often 
used  as  receptacles  for  the  household  refuse  and 
foecal  matters,  for  the  removal  of  which  there 
exist  several  systems,  all  in  daily  use,  in  Paris. 
As  happens  in  every  great  city,  the  drainage 
question  is  far  from  being  in  a satisfactory  con- 
dition, and  much  as  the  municipality  expend  on 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of  the  drains 
throughout  Paris,  at  this  moment  whole  streets 
are  pulled  up,  and  neighbourhoods  until  now 
unsupplied,  are  having  a system  of  drainage 
laid  down.  By  the  nature  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  drain  and  its  numerous  mouths 
in  the  street,  should  the  slightest  action 
of  fermentation  commence,  the  gases  escape 
directly  into  the  air,— and  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  recent  complaints.  A sufficiency  of  water, 
some  urge,  is  necessary  to  well  sluice  the 
drains.  Plentiful  as  seems  the  supply,  so  far, 
it  would  appear  to  be  inefficacious;  more  water 
is  wanted, -aud  in  what  large  town  is  not 
more  water  wanted  ? With  the  proper  quantity 
of  water,  argue  many,  the  foulest  deposits  may 
be  prevented  from  infecting  the  air.  There  re- 
mains only  the  question  of  the  eventual  outlet 
of  all  the  refuse,  which  here  in  Paris,  as  in 
every  great  city,  is  no  small  matter.  Already  a 
large  quantity  is  profitably  utilised  on  the  great 
plain  of  Gennevilliers,  but  the  site  is  insufficient ; 
and  the  recent  proposal  to  utilise  for  this  pur- 
pose a portion  of  the  forest  of  St.  Germain 
roused  thunders  of  opposition.  The  objectors 
to  the  flushing  system  very  warmly  condemn, 
on  hygienic  grounds,  the  apparently  cleauly 
method  of  sluicing  the  drains,  into  which  every- 
thing shall  have  been  allowed  to  flow.  Others 
urge  the  efficacy  of  a comparatively  recent 
innovation  on  the  primitive  “fosse,” — which 
often  remained,  and  still  remains,  unemptied 
for  a year  or  more, — the  so-called  systeme 
diviseur,  by  which  the  fcecal  matters  are 
roughly  separated  from  the  liquid,  being  re- 
tained on  a sort  of  strainer,  contained  in  a zinc 
cylinder  ( tinette ),  removed  from  time  to  time. 
But  this  system, — though  a decided  improve- 
ment on  the  older  and  pestilential  mode, — is  not 
perfect.  There  remains,  therefore,  to  be  applied 
some  method  by  which  no  solids  can  enter  the 
drains,  as  it  is  proved  by  the  chemists  that  the 
mere  .liquids  are  harmless.  The  solid  matters 
thus  collected,  and  properly  treated,  may  be 
made  to  serve  excellently  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Till  this  system  is  satisfactorily  and 
universally  applied,  the  drainage  will  oontinue 
to  trouble  and  punish  alike  the  worthy  and  un- 
worthy residents  of  Paris.  These  are  questions  of 
sanitation  that  cannot  be  carelessly  put  aside, — 
they  demand,  not  alone  in  Paris,  but  in  every  great 
city,  immediate  and  searching  attention,  which 
can  scarcely  be  more  profitably  applied  than 
to  such  points  as  these. 

An  important  branch  of  Parisian  commerce 
has  been  for  some  time  past  suffering  from  a 
serious  strike.  The  cabinet-makers  of  the  busy 
and  crowded  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  have  de- 
manded higher  wages.  The  origin  of  the  move- 
ment may  be  traced  back  much  further  than  is 
apparent  to  the  outside  observer.  Indeed,  as 
long  ago  as  July  last,  symptoms  of  disaffection 


were  noticeable.  The  dbdnisterie  trade  beiDg  a 
very  large,  important,  and  exceedingly  respect- 
able one,  — Paris  is  its  head-quarterB,  — the 
serious  nature  of  the  lock-out  may  be  under- 
stood. In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  Paris 
lock-out  has  incited  discontent.  The  three 
principal  points  of  the  men’s  demands  bear  on 
the  reduction  of  the  day’s  work  to  ten  hourB, 
though  on  this  head  no  great  stress  is  laid,  as 
the  arrangements  regarding  time  are  matters  to 
be  settled  between  the  employer  and  his  men  ; 
the  second  point  bears  on  the  increase  of  the 
hour’s  pay  to  80  centimes, — nearly  8d.  In  this 
case  the  masters  have  seriously  urged  on  the 
men  to  remember  that  the  chief  source  of  profit 
to  the  trade  lies  more  in  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  everyday  furniture  than  iu  that  of 
artistic  productions  ; such  is  always  tt  e case  in 
businesses  of  this  sort.  Wedgwood,  it  will  be 
remembered,  recouped  himself  for  his  costly 
outlays  only  by  the  sale  of  his  purely  service- 
able wares,  which  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in 
common  use  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 
The  third  point  of  the  programme  of  the  work- 
men’s delegates  claims  for  piecework  a re- 
arrangement of  the  tariffs,  based  on  the  price 
adopted  for  the  hour;  this  of  course  depends 
on  the  second  point.  After  due  deliberation, 
the  masters’  delegates  made  known  their  replies 
to  the  men.  The  question  of  the  hour’s  work 
was  agreed  to;  75  centimes  was  the  pay 
accorded,  subject  to  proper  revision  ; the  dele- 
gates further  promised  to  those  men  who  would 
agree  to  these  terms  that  the  workshops  would 
open  on  the  morrow.  To  this,  the  men’s  dele- 
gates replied  that  they  had  no  power  to  accept 
the  diminution  of  the  price  of  the  hour’s  work, 
and  so  the  settlement  was  put  off.  If  the  crisis 
is  prolonged,  many  millions  of  francs  will  be 
lost  to  the  country,  for  in  strikes  of  this  nature 
masters  and  men  suffer  alike.  New  relations 
are  opened,  new  inlets  to  foreign  enterprise, 
which  will  with  difficulty  be  closed  again.  Jn 
one  of  their  many  resolutions,  the  masters  ad- 
mitted that  “ it  was  notorious  that  business 
with  foreign  parts  and  with  the  provinces  was 
following  a downward  slope”  ; the  competitors 
most  dreaded,  it  would  appear,  are  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

In  a chronicle  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
it  would  be,  indeed,  unjust  to  pass  over  without 
mention  the  death  of  Jules  Jacquemart,  an 
artist  whose  name  and  works  have  long  been 
familiar  in  England.  Carried  off  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-two,  Jacquemart  has  by  his  in- 
dustry made  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation 
as  an  etcher,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  in  modern  days  to  throw  an  artistic  charm 
into  his  technical  representations  of  articles  of 
domestic  decoration.  His  numerous  illustrations 
to  the  work  of  his  father  on  the  “ History  of 
Porcelain”  are  familiar  to  the  artistic  world. 
His  works,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts, 
reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  &c.,  have  long 
been  remarked  as  specimens  of  etching,  but 
which  are,  however,  not  invariably  as  good  as 
his  representations  of  armour,  china,  and  furni- 
ture. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  the  death  of  poor 
Jacquemart,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  devote  a 
few  lines  to  a notice  of  the  death  of  Jules 
Labarte,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  many  in  his 
profession.  Jules  Labarte,  unlike  Jacquemart, 
died  at  an  advanced  agp,  for  he  was  iu  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  His  name  will  always  be  connected 
with  the  superb  illustrated  work  on  the  “ History 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance,”  and  which  long  since  received 
the  honour  of  an  English  translation.  Another 
of  his  works,  the  “ History  of  Enamel  Painting 
in  Antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  is  still  an 
esteemed  handbook  with  collectors,  while  to  the 
professional  reader  and  archmologist,  the  “ Im- 
perial Palace  of  Constantinople  and  its  Ap- 
proaches, such  as  they  existed  in  the  Tenth 
Century,”  iB  a work  a£  more  than  usual  interest. 

M.  Labarte  succeeded,  now  some  nine  years 
since,  as  perhaps  will  be  remembered,  M.  Texier, 
as  travelling  archaaologist.  He  had  long  been  a 
free  member  of  the  French  Academy. 


Mural  Painting. — Mr.  Philip  H.  Newman 
has  just  completed,  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Belsize  Park,  a 
painting  representing  Our  Lord  healing  the 
Sick,  size  15  ft.  by  8 ft.  It  is  a spirit  fresco 
after  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry,  and  adopted  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  in 
his  lunette  recently  finished  at  South  Kensington. 
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ON  THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE* 

I have  said  that  the  reproductions  in  pho- 
tography should  include  other  examples  than 
pictorial  art,  for  though  examples  from  that 
ancient  and  modern  form  of  art  are  necessary  to 
the  beginning  of  cultivation,  not  only  on  acoount 
of  their  innate  beauty  of  design  and  form,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  beautiful  ideas  by  which 
they  have  been  stimulated,  with  which  they  are 
connected,  others  of  a more  directly  practical 
nature  should  bo  added.  And  for  this  reason  : 
among  those, — in  fact,  most  of  those  who  are 
being  educated  by  our  Board  Schools, — there 
are  children  who  may  become  members  of 
trades  in  which  taste  and  a faculty  acquired  for 
design  will  be  of  great  service.  So  photographs 
of  beautiful  ironwork,  such  as  that  beaten  by 
the  Flemings  and  Dutch,  will  be  invaluable  as 
traiuing  the  taste  of  the  child  who  may  become 
a blacksmith.  Again,  the  future  cabinet-maker 
may  have  his  imagination  stimulated  and  his 
admiration  kindled  by  examples  of  Italian  or 
Dutch  marqueterie.  He  who  by-and-by  is  to 
carve  the  capitals  of  future  churches,  and, — who 
knows  ? — perhaps  to  design  them  as  well,  will 
not  be  the  worse  off  for  having  had  in  childhood 
his  attention  drawn  to  casts  from  some  carvings 
of  the  front  of  Weds  Cathedral  or  other  exam- 
ples in  the  art  of  which  he  is  to  become  so  im- 
portant an  exponent.  Nor  is  it  impossible,  but 
highly  probable,  that  artistic  natures  dormant 
from  want  of  calling  out,  or  from  want  of  op- 
portunities of  seeing  beautiful  art,  may  be 
awakened  into  a desire  to  design  by  a stimulus 
exciting  a desire  to  emulate  the  beauty  of  the 
art  they  are  permitted  to  see,  and  concerning 
which  they  may  receive  valuable  instruction. 
Although  I have  ventured  to  lay  some  stress  on 
the  practical  advantages  of  learning  to  draw,  it 
is  not  so  much  upon  this  that  it  appears  neoos- 
sary  to  appeal,  for  I believe  that  at  present,  in 
the  Board  Sohools,  children  can  learn  to  draw, 
although  upon  a routine  as  yet  not  satisfactory. 
Yet  the  question  arising  for  our  consideration  is 
really  whether  the  scholars  would  not  be  wholly 
benefited,  improved,  and  for  their  lifetime  re- 
fined,  by  being  accustomed  in  early  childhood, 
and,  during  its  impressionable  educational  period, 
to  have  before  their  eyes  art,  in  some  of  its 
foremost,  poetic,  and  practical  phases  con- 
stantly. And  whether,  being  thus  trained  and 
accustomed  to  see  beautiful  works,  the  taste 
and  workmanship  of  the  coming  generation 
would  not  be  elevated,  its  labourers  more  re- 
fined, and  the  need  for  better  art  become  a part 
of  its  natural  existence.  Further,  whether 
such  refinement  begotten  of  art  would  not  act 
upon  morals,  reduce  drunkenness  and  crime, 
having  sown  the  seed  of  perceptions  in  a 
beautiful  direction,  in  a class  sadly  need- 
ing them,  and  if  directed  in  practice,  benefit 
the  career  afterwards  chosen  or  forced  by 
circumstances  upon  the  individual  scholar.  It 
seems  to  me  here  at  this  Social  Science 
Congress  that  we  meet  rather  to  suggest 
and  discuss  possibilities,  than  to  draw  up  any 
definite  and  possible  Governmental  schemes  by 
which  our  ideas  might  be  carried  out,  and  that 
we  must  leave  it  for  others  versed  in  political 
or  other  economy  to  tell  us  how  far  the  rates 
would  stand  the  pressure  upon  their  funds  of  an 
outlay  needful  to  carryout  our  suggestions,  j But 
this  much  may  be  stated,  that  if  it  were  proved 
that  by  an  increased  interest  given  to  artistic 
cultivation,  if  more  insistance  were  made  by 
the  Government  upon  it,  and  it  became  gene- 
rally recognised  that  our  lower  classes  are 
capable  of  aasthetic  culture,  and  that  such 
culture  would  tend  to  the  progress  rather 
than  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  our  nation,  our 
country  would  not  be  slow  to  expend  a portion 
of  such  money  (as  is  now  spent  upon  a 100-ton 
gun,  to  be  shortly  superseded  by  a further  im- 
provement) upon  the  taste  and  moral  advance- 
ment of  its  people.  The  real  point  of  difficulty 
is  to  convince  the  general^ass  of  men,  Govern- 
mental or  other  bodies,  that  the  xesthetic  soul 
is  worth  saving  at  all,  or  that  art  and  ta9te  are 
of  any  value  whate vex-,  excepting  as  a pastime 
for  the  rich,  or  a dilettante  diversion  for  the 
lazy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a set  of,  as 
some  think,  madmen,  who  imagine  that  the 
influence  of  art  has  drawn  nations  from  bar- 
barity  ; that  the  Christian  religion  has  found  it 
a fair  handmaid  in  her  teachings ; that  the  lower 
classes  of  all  countries  have  emotions  worth 
educating  ; and  that  these  lower  classes  are 
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more  than  beasts  of  burden, — beings  whose 
welfare,  happiness,  and  taste  we  who  have 
experienced  the  advantages  of  culture  are 
bound  to  assist  and  foster. 

It  will  very  justly  be  asked,  Who  are  there, 
if  such  a scheme  as  is  hero  suggested  be  thought 
practical,  whose  power  in  teaching  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  it  out  with  success  ? The 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  simple.  The 
Government  Schools  of  Design  are  constantly 
educating  men  as  art-teachers ; these  are  sent 
from  the  South  Kensington  Museum  to  take  in 
charge  local  Art  Schools.  Where  these  have  been 
educated  others  can  be  educated ; the  supply  will 
come  when  there  is  a demand  generally.  But 
great  care  would  have  to  be  taken  that  those 
who  are  to  teach  and  guide  the  tastes  of  the 
Board  scholar  should  not  only  be  qualified  to  do 
so  in  the  practice  of  drawing,  designing,  or 
carving,  but  that  they  should  be  men  enthusi- 
astic about  their  educational  work ; capable, 
too,  of  giving  clear  lectures  on  art,  in  precept 
and  praotice,  to  children,  and,  while  they  in- 
struct, to  amuse  and  excite  their  young  minds. 
Beyond  these,  teachers  being  now  in  an  age  of 
much  voluntary  work,  much  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  upper  and  educated  classes,  no  doubt 
many  willing  persons  could  and  would  be  found 
willing  to  give  up  a small  portion  of  their  time, 
now  and  then,  to  lecture  to  their  poorer  little 
brethren,  and  to  give  to  them  some  of  the 
result  of  that  art-education  which  circum- 
stances have  allowed  them  to  be  possessors  of. 
Time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  further  into  this 
side  of  our  question  ; slightly,  indeed,  only,  and 
rapidly,  have  I been  ablo  to  touch  upon  it,  but 
the  suggestions  I have  made  may  be  modified  or 
augmented  by  others,  if  any  are  found  to  take 
interest  in  them.  There  are  other  questions 
which  I am  anxious  to  touch  upon  now.  It  was 
asked  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  address  what 
agencies  are  at  work  in  our  great  cities  which 
are  acting  against  the  artistic  development  and 
good  taste  of  the  poorer  class  ? 

Now  there  is  one  which  will  at  once  appeal  to 
us  all.  The  ’great  competition  existing  in  our 
age,  the  anxiety  for  prominence,  the  desire  to 
out-Blondin  Blondin,  to  fall  farther  than  Zazel, 
to  expose  the  last  result  of  African  conquests  to 
view,  makes  advertisement  into  a possible  art. 
What  a means  this  system  of  large  advertising 
piotures  might  be  made,  if  rightly  used,  for  the 
education  of  taste  among  the  lower  classes  ! 
What  a blot  and  abuse  it  is  in  our  streets  as  at 
present  used ! It  is  difficult  to  find  words 
strong  enough  to  declaim  against  the  miles  of 
walls  which  are  covered  with  vulgar  and  re- 
volting placards.  And  now  the  Brobdingnagian 
dimensions  they  assume  are  positively  alarming 
in  their  gigantic  hideousness.  We  have  an  in- 
spector of  plays,  an  inspector  who  is  bound  to 
see  that  no  publio  morals  are  injured  by  what 
is  produced  upon  the  public  stage.  Why  should 
we  not  have  an  inspector  of  moral  tastes  for  our 
still  more  public  Btreets  ? It  will,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  this  would  be  interfei’ing  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ; that  you  could  not  ex- 
ercise such  a right  without  injury  to  it.  But 
you  have  an  inspector  of  architecture,  you  are 
obliged  to  build  to  a certain  symmetry  with 
other  houses,  the  frontage  of  your  house  must  be 
in  accordance  with  frontages  of  your  neigh- 
bour’s house;  and  furthermore,  alas  ! for  the 
beauty  of  our  streets,  the  houses  must  look  as 
much  as  possible  as  though  they  were  turned 
out  of  the  same  mould.  Well,  we  will  admit 
that  this  supervision  is  a failure,  and  that  the 
laws  under  which  it  acts  are  detrimental  to 
beauty,  invention,  and  variety.  But  it  need 
scarcely  be  thought  that  such  transient  works  as 
advertisements  would  be  injured  in  the  subject 
of  their  taste  by  an  artistic  overseer  who  would 
have  the  publio  good  taste  at  his  heart.  I say 
transient  advertisements : this  in  a sense  they 
are,  but  in  another  sense  they  are  the  very  re- 
verse,  for  their  bad  and  vile  art  is  lowering  to 
the  taste  of  the  very  class  we  are  most  anxious 
to  elevate,  and  must  leave  behind  it  an  indelible 
injury  the  reverse  of  transient.  If  those  who 
advertise  would  get  the  advice  of  good  artists, — 
and  there  are  among  our  best  designers  those 
who  would  gladly  assist  in  such  a worthy  cause, 
— not  only  would  they  profit  by  the’  attraction 
well-designed  advertisements  would  have,  but 
also  they  would,  instead  of  doing  a public 
harm,  as  they  are  now  doing  by  using  a powerful 
weapon  in  an  ostentatious  and  vulgar  way,  be 
public  benefactors  by  disseminating  good  art  in 
the  most  public  manner  possible.  We  all  know 
the  admirable  work  done  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  in  his  “ Baby’s  Opera,”  and  by  "Mr.  Calde- 
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cott  in  his  illustrations  to  John  Gilpin,  and  other 
excellent  designs.  Taking  these  two  artists, 
whose  facility  and  taste  especially  fit  them  both 
for  designing  where  rapidity  of  invention  and 
execution,  humour  and  pathos,  are  such  neces- 
sities, let  us  imagine  what  a difference  there 
would  be  on  the  hoarding  boards,  omnibus  in- 
teriors, and  railway  stations,  if  the  works  here 
were  executed  under  the  supervision  of  such 
excellent  designers.  Where  at  present  our  eyes 
are  disgusted,  our  sense  of  all  refinement  in- 
sulted, we  should, — and  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, the  workmen  and  labourers  would, — 
find  something  worth  looking  at,  something 
which,  instead  of  lowering,  would  elevate  taste. 
All  the  freedom  so  boasted, — freedom  of  the 
press,  British  rights,  cant  about  liberty, — has 
had  such  a swing,  and  still  has  such  sway,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  be  licence,  not  liberty;  the 
world  has  been  so  busy  making  itself  rich,  run- 
ning headlong  after  every  facility  for  doing  so, 
has  got  us  into  such  a state  of  anarchy,  care- 
lessness,  and  total  disregard  for  matters  of  taste, 
that  we  must  look  round  now  and  see  whether 
the  reaction  now  setting  in  against  mere  utili- 
tarianism cannot  be  pushed  further,  and  whether 
the  ordinary  human  being  has  not,  after  all, 
something  in  his  nature  well  worth  cultivating 
besides  his  greed  for  success  in  money-making. 

It  must  appear  Btrange  that  any  one  Bhould 
dare  to  mention  “ the  freedom  of  the  press  ” in 
a dei’ogatory  tone,  for  its  advantages  are 
enormous;  but  while  they  must  be  admitted  to 
be  so,  oertain  evils  touching  upon  such  freedom 
cannot  be  denied.  By  these  evils  I mean  the 
low  taste  of  Buch  papers,  to  give  an  instance,  as 
the  Police  News,  bearing  a sheet  of  odious  wood- 
cuts,  representing,  with  the  worst  possible  taste, 
the  last  ghastly  murder,  arson,  or  wife-beating. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  art,  if  art 
it  can  be  called  at  all,  is  doing  incalculable 
mischief  both  to  morals  and  taste  ; nor  will  any 
one  fail  to  observe,  if  he  take  the  pains  to  do 
so,  how  knots  of  children  of  tenderest  yoars 
collect  round,  and  with  tragic  and  pathetic 
curiosity,  are  rapt  in  contemplation  of  these 
horrid  pictures  of  the  basest  crimes.  When  we 
think  what  a seed  of  taste  and  demoralisation 
is  sown  by  the  fact  of  ohildren  taking  into  their 
minds,  almost  with  their  mother’s  milk,  impres- 
sions so  utterly  at  variance  with  every  noble 
instinct  or  healthy  desire,  so  contrary  to  the 
pure  nature  of  childhood,  we  can  hardly  help 
feeling  ashamed  and  aghast  at  a Legislature 
which,  while  it  is  indeed  rich  in  Poor  Laws,  while 
it  is  in  earnest,  too,  concerning  the  bodily  wants 
of  its  lowest  class,  permits  such  a social  scandal 
to  taste  and  morals  to  exercise  itself  upon  the 
childhood  of  the  rising  generation  of  its  poor 
but  most  sensitive  class. 

Yet  another  influence  is  at  work,  and  this  not 
only  upon  tho  morals  and  tastes,  but  on  the 
health  of  our  citizens.  Of  course,  to  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  beauty  and  morals  acting  one 
upon  the  other,  who  consider  that  man’s  mind 
is  not  influenced  through  his  body,  who  imagine 
that  it  is  idle  and  lost  time  to  consider  the  culti- 
vation of  a love  of  beauty,  all  that  I have  said, 
and  what  I still  have  to  say,  will  appear  fanciful, 
Utopian,  unnecessary, — in  fact,  harmful.  But 
those  who  agree  with  us,  who  love  beauty  and 
art,  and  believe  in  their  distinctly  moral  in- 
fluences, must  see  that  the  absence  of  light  and 
clear  atmosphere,  the  almost  total  obscuring  of 
the  sun  during  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
cannot  but  have  the  most  depressing  effect 
upon  a class  whose  conditions  of  poverty  and 
overcrowding  are  sufficiently  accentuated 
already. 

Were  it  absolutely  necessary,  were  it  indis- 
pensable to  the  comfort  of  all,  that  our  cities 
should  be  covered  with  a thick  pall  of  smoke,  we 
might  be  willing  to  bear  with  it ; but  when  we 
know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  that  such  a state 
of  things  need  not  exist,  it  is  exasperating  to 
find  that  there  is  suoh  a want  of  desire  among 
men  for  the  blessings  of  a clear,  clean,  bright, 
hoalthy  atmosphere ; that  there  are  very  few 
who  regard  with  any  regret  that  the  sun  and 
sky  are  denied  them,  being  so  used  to  the  denial 
of  them  ; that  these  shrug  their  shoulders  with 
some  scorn,  and  evon  pity,  that  there  should  be 
those  who  are  so  weak  as  to  love  beauty  while 
they  can  have  money,  or  that  the  outward 
appearance  of  nature  should  affect  them  while 
their  pockets  are  full.  A few  days  since  there 
was  an  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  sensible 
in  what  it  said,  namely, — that  it  was  to  be 
lamented  that  while  scientific  men  were  so  busy 
occupying  themselves  over  inventions  such  as 
telephones,  telephotes,  photophones,  and  other 
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ifantastical  inventions,  clever  and  wonderful, 
[(useful  too,  perhaps,  they  should  not  turn  their 
■attention  to  something  easy  and  practical, — 
/having  proved  their  abilities  to  overcome  appa- 
rent impossibilities, — which  would  restore  us  a 
■clear  atmosphere. 

8 Ab  our  cities  become  larger, — and  they  do  and 
il must  become  larger, — this  evil  of  smoke  destroy- 
ing the  surface  of  stonework  must  increase, 
^rendering  sculpture  out  of  doors  almost  an 

] absurdity ; causing  such  risk  to  all  kinds  of 
mural  decoration  (that  it  scarcely  seems  worth 
il  while  to  attempt  it.  Embroideries,  tapestries, 
all  delicate  workmanship  suffer, — in  fact,  are 

I ruined  unless  protected  by  glass.  The  beautiful 
objeots  collected  by  art-lovers  during  the  spare 
hours  from  business  cannot  be  made  uso  of  as 
I they  should  be;  embroidered  curtains  from 
0 India,  or  Japan,  or  Persia,  of  delicate  colour  and 

I exquisite  work  which  would  perish  under  the 
hand  of  a cleaner,  cannot  adorn  the  windows  or 
II walls  of  our  rooms;  they  must  be  hermetically 

I sealed,  put  away,  or  they  are  ruined.  It  is  really 
very  little  use  talking  about  art  until  this  condi- 

Ition  is  changed , and  very  little  good  expecting  that 
we  a3  English,  or  you  as  Scotch,  people,  care  about 
jthe  subject  of  art,  or  believe  with  any  sincerity 

I1  in  its  usefulness,  until  wo  are  all  determined, 
each  one  of  us,  to  believe  that  beauty  is  better 
than  ugliness,  that  it  is  more  important  than 
fashion  or  wealth,  that  a clear  sky  is  better  than 
a black  pall,  and  that  that  noble  self-reBpect 
I belonging  to  man  is  far  more  likely  to  increase 
• and  flourish,  under  cleanliness  and  brightness 
a than  under  dirtiness  and  dulness.  Art  has  never 
j flourished,  and  never  will  flourish,  under  de- 
j pressing  or  degrading  circumstances.  She  is 
j not  the  sister  of  dulness,  dirt,  and  darkness ; 
J Bhe  is  the  sister  of  cheerfulness,  brightness,  and 
I light.  She  belongs  to  happy  conditions  of  life, 

; to  a contented  and  thrifty  people  ; she  will  not 
I go  where  she  is  not  wanted ; squalor  and  degrada- 
tion she  shrinks  from,  but  she  should  be  the  pro- 
jperty  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich. 

1 The  question  immediately  connected  with  this 
Art  Section  I have  not  touched  upon  ; the  ques- 
tion immediately  touching  upon  my  own  art  I 
have  already  lectured  upon.  Those  relating  to 
music  and  the  dramatic  art,  although  I consider 
them  of  the  greatest  importance,  I preferred  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  such  masters  in  these  arts 
who  are  here  more  qualified  to  deal  with  them 
than  I should  be.  Still,  though  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  dwell  upon  either  Bubject  under  the 
pretence  of  doing  it  justice,  I may  permit  myself, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  to  say  a few  words 
concerning  these  arts  as  refining  agents,  upon  a 
popular  and  generally  social  scale.  The  growing 
love  for  music  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  enor- 
mous. Even  in  the  memory  still  fresh  of  those 
younger  thau  myself,  London  contained  but  few 
concert-rooms,  and  in  these  but  a limited  range 
of  music  was  given  ; the  seats,  too,  were  of  such 
expense  that  but  few,  excepting  well-to-do 
people,  could  afford  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
Now  there  are  many  concert-rooms,  and  con- 
tinual concerts  going  on,  where  the  very  beBt 
J music  can  be  heard  at  a reasonable  rate.  For 
lone  shilling  now,  instead  of  three  shillings  for- 
3 merly,  the  works  of  the  greatest  composers  can 
i be  heard.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  a 
i far  larger  circle  of  people  now  is  interested  in 
i the  greatest  music,  and  there  has  arisen  a 

I chaster  and  stronger  taste  for  severe  and 
classical  music  than  heretofore.  Good  music  is 
i no  longer  called  heavy  and  dull,  as  the  custom 
of  constantly  hearing  it  has  caused  people  to 
j appreciate  its  sound  and  lasting  merits  above 
i the  mere  passiug  pleasure, — purely  sensuous, — 
of  music  having  nothing  to  touch  the  human 
I heart  or  intellect  in  it.  By  grand  music  we  are 
I lifted  out  of  the  every-day  burdens  of  life ; we 
> are  transported  by  it  to  another  land,  as  it  were ; 
.'  we  are  elevated,  refreshed,  strengthened  by  it 
as  by  a tonio,  and  enoouraged  by  its  recreative 
i powers  to  go  about  our  labours  with  renewed 
| cheerfulness  and  energy.  Cheaper  and  cheaper 
I may  our  concerts  become,  so  that  the  whole  of 
! our  brethren  may  be  able  to  profit  by  them. 

I The  efforts  made  in  the  direction  of  dramatic 
> art  have  been  successful  in  many  directions. 

■ Would,  however,  that  the  public  taste  had 
declined  in  its  love  for  horrors.  Would  that  the 
theatres  were  found  to  draw  better  for  “ Romeo 
i and  J uliet  ” than  for  the  “ Ticket-of-Leave  Man.” 

! Let  us  wish  Mr.  Irving  well,  whose  sense  of  the 
i importance  of  his  art  as  a public  benefactor  and 
j factor  for  the  product  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
; and  taste,  has  made  him,  with  manly  consistency, 
adhere  to  his  Shakspeare. 

If,  gentlemen,  aught  has  fallen  from  my  lips 


of  too  strong  language ; if  anything  said  here 
has  wounded  the  sensibilities  of  anyone,  I hope 
it  may  be  forgiven.  It  has  been  my  endeavour 
to  place  before  you,  in  as  strong  a light  as  lay 
in  my  power  within  the  limits  of  my  time,  that 
art,  to  exist,  must  be  national ; that  the  poor 
should  possess  it  with  the  rich ; that  there  should 
be  a chance  for  all  to  drink  of  its  refreshing 
streams  ; and  that  unless  a nation  is  in  pursuit 
of  the  beautiful,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
arrived  at  the  extreme  power  of  civilisation. 


IN  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT:  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  NUDE  IN  ART. 

On  the  12th  inst.  Dr.  Phene  read  a paper  “ On 
the  Humanising  and  Refining  Effects  of  Art.” 
He  remarked  that  though  popular  impression 
generally  gave  supremacy  to  pure  Greek  art, 
and  considered  its  effect  on  Rome  and  its  inha- 
bitants as  unique,  yet  that  schools  as  important, 
in  both  painting  and  sculpture,  existed  in  Asia 
Minor  prior  to  the  great  advance  in  Greek  art, 
and  that,  indeed,  they  were  the  source  whence 
Greek  art  was  taught,  and  whence  it  drew  its 
knowledge  and  refinement.  The  Ionians,  them- 
selves Greek  iu  desoent,  were,  from  their 
geographical  position,  thrown  into  contact  with 
the  most  highly  cultivated  countries  iu  the  world, 
— Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians, — and  with 
their  natural  Greek  refinement  of  feeling,  and 
subtle  and  delicate  perception  of  tb§  beautiful, 
not  only  designed  the  most  exquisitely  pure 
order  of  architecture,  but,  as  proved  by  the 
great  wealth  attained  by  their  painters,  and  the 
enormous  sums  paid  for  paintings,  must  have 
been  masters  of  that  art  also,  which  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  of  the  highest  order, 
as  the  painters  had  to  compete  with  the  most 
perfect  Bculptors,  to  whom  anatomy  and  sym- 
metry were  elementary  studies.  When  the 
wealth  and  art  of  Asia  were  poured  into  Rome, 
her  inartistic  people,  untutored,  and  unable  to 
discern  the  delicacy  of  an  art  which,  through  the 
human  form  and  features,  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent the  mind,  saw  only  the  outlines  of  nude 
but  beautiful  beings,  which  inflamed  their 
imaginations  and  aroused  their  passions.  And 
when,  added  to  this,  Asia’s  subtle  mysteries 
were  introduced  among  them, — equally  ignorant 
of  higher  conceptions  concealed  under  symbolic 
forms  and  ceremonies, — they  received  them  in 
their  externals  only,  which  they  exaggerated, 
and  at  once  converted  into  a source  of  evil, 
beneath  which  ancient  Rome  fell  hopelessly,  and 
from  which  moral  degradation  she  never  re- 
covered. From  facts  of  history  the  writer 
deduced,  first,  the  powerful  effect  of  art  as  a 
refiner  and  educator  of  the  mind,  if  judioiously 
used ; secondly,  that  the  misuse  was  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  proper  use  was  beneficial,  and  the 
consequent  injury  to  any  nation  or  community 
from  the  introduction  of  open  exhibitions  to 
the  eyes  of  the  ignoi’ant,  and  even  of  those 
wanting  simply  in  art  education,  where  those 
exhibitions  permitted  the  general  appearance 
of  undraped  statuary  or  paintings.  Art,  as 
a mentor,  he  said,  might  and  should  refine 
and  elevate,  and  for  this,  multitudinous 
examples  of  the  more  graceful  and  endearing 
acts  of  life  were  at  command, — life  as  it  was 
to-day  amongst  ourselves,  known  to  and  fully 
capable  of  being  appreciated  even  by  the  in- 
artistic of  every  civilised  people.  The  leaders 
of  public  taste  should  ubo  their  influence,  not 
only  to  exolude  subjects  likely  to  exoite  prurient 
feelings  from  the  higher  art-galleries,  as  was  for 
the  most  part  carefully  done,  but  to  prevent 
general  exhibitions  of  the  human  form  at  places 
of  amusement  and  resort  for  those  who,  as  a 
rule,  knew  nothing  of  art,  and  who  saw  in  them 
only  the  human  figure.  Without  in  any  way 
depreciating  the  beauty  and  value  of  classic 
sculpture,  he  submitted  that,  as  we  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  divinities  of  Greece,  and 
the  intention  of  these  sculptors  being  now  of  no 
importance,  except  to  the  scholar  and  the  con- 
noisseur, they  should  be  restricted  to  art  schools 
as  much  as  anatomical  studies  were  to  schools 
of  surgery.  There  had,  he  thought,  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  modesty  since  the  extensive 
exhibition  of  such  objects  at  the  great  places  of 
public  amusement  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Rend  all,  Leith,  thought  that  there 
was  a certain  amount  of  confusion  in  the  paper. 
Dr.  Phene  spoke  of  the  luxury  and  immorality  of 
Rome ; but  they  should  oonsider  their  own  im- 
morality if  they  were  to  speak  of  immorality  at 
all.  It  might  be  a question  whether  modern 


C hristianity  had  done  for  art  what  ancient 
Christianity  did  for  it.  The  Church  of  Rome 
had  done  more  for  art  than  the  Protestant 
Church  had  done,  and  although  he  did  not  wish 
to  commend  the  Church  of  Romo,  he  must 
say  he  thought  Christianity  generally  might  do 
an  immense  deal  more  for  art  than  it  had 
done. 

Mr.  Herdman,  R.S.A.,  as  a practical  artist, 
was  greatly  interested  with  the  paper,  and  the 
discussion  which  had  followed.  Such  a discus- 
sion was  good  for  professional  artists,  because  it 
made  them  think  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
in  which  they  wore  engaged,  and  the  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  them  in  carrying  on  that 
work.  It  was  also  good  for  society  to  be 
reminded  that  the  great  subject  of  art  was  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  pastime, — something  to 
give  a few  moments’  delight. 

Mr.  Rathbone,  Liverpool,  believed  there  was 
nothing  in  art  so  beautiful  as  the  human  form; 
and  if  the  human  form  were  more  generally 
treated,  he  believed  morality  would  not  suffer, 
but  be  very  much  improved.  Even  our  health 
and  methods  of  dress  might  be  improved,  for 
we  did  not  want  to  see  the  abomination  of 
women  making  themselves  into  wasps,  or  by 
means  of  high-heeled  boots  throwing  the  whole 
body  out  of  gear;  nor  did  wo  want  to  see 
ladies,  who  were  so  very  charming  by  nature, 
make  themselves  hideous  by  art.  The  super- 
stition about  the  undraped  in  art  was  completely 
divorced  from  any  pruriency  until  these  abomi- 
nable Asiatics  came  in.  It  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, both  for  morality  and  health,  that  wo 
got  rid  of  this  idea  about  the  undraped  human 
form.  Two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  exhi- 
bited in  Liverpool  a picture,  by  Alma  Tadema, 
which  had  been  hung  in  the  Academy  without 
attracting  any  notice.  The  whole  town  was  in 
arms ; but,  this  year,  instead  of  having  oue 
young  lady  in  a nude  form,  they  had  three, 
and  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  them, 
because  the  people  had  been  told  that  it  was 
the  right  thing.  In  his  opinion,  there  ought  to 
be  specimens  of  the  nude  human  form  in  every 
museum  throughout  the  country. 

The  President  (Professor  Richmond)  said  the 
subject  was  an  extremely  delicate  one ; but  one, 
he  thought,  that  must  receive  attention.  Dr. 
Pheno  said  he  thought  the  ancient  subjects  were 
unfitted  for  modern  art.  He  disagreed  with 
that  statement.  He  thought  they  were  emi- 
nently fitted,  especially  subjects  taken  from  the 
Greek  poets,  not  only  inasmuoh  as,  by  choosing 
these  subjects,  the  painter  might  show  his  ex- 
quisite taste  in  form,  but  also  because  most  of 
these  subjects  were  of  a highly  moral  and  ex- 
tremely beautiful  character.  If  they  took  the 
whole  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  observed  to  him,  they  could  not  find  a line 
of  impurity  in  it  from  beginning  to  end ; and  if 
they  took  the  Odyssey,  what  perfection  of  taste 
and  elevation  of  sentiment  pervaded  the  work. 
Surely,  that  being  the  case,  such  ideas  as  were 
there  suggested  could  find  a place  upon  the 
canvas  of  modern  painters.  If  the  world  was  of 
such  a prurient  nature  that  it  could  not  stand  at 
the  side  of  the  nude,  he  was  sorry  for  it.  To  treat 
the  nude,  he  was  free  to  admit,  entirely  de- 
pended upon  the  purity  of  the  individual  treat- 
ing it.  Where  the  mind  of  the  painter  was 
defiled,  his  art  would  be  defiled.  Where  his 
mind  was  pure,  no  one  would  see  in  his  art 
impurity,  excepting  those  narrow-minded  people 
who  went  about  the  world  like  roaring  lions, 
B9eking  whom  they  might  devour.  Much 
damage  had,  it  appeared  to  him,  been  done  in 
modern  times  by  French  art,  and  the  treatment 
which  the  nude  had  received  in  that  country. 
In  Greek  art,  as  Dr.  Phene  had  Baid,  you  never 
saw  a trace  of  anything  that  the  most  morally- 
trained  person  could  take  exception  to ; but  he 
was  bound  to  say  that,  although  he  had  been 
familiar  with  the  nude  form  from  his  childhood, 
he  could  not  go  into  the  Paris  Scilon  and  look 
at  their  interpretation  of  the  nude  form  without 
blushing.  That,  he  must  say,  he  had  never  seen 
in  an  English  exhibition.  The  nude  was  always 
treated  by  us  with  dignity.  He  was  quite  of 
Mr.  Rathbone’s  opinion,  that  our  ladies  would 
do  well  if  they  did  not  lace  so  tightly  and  wear 
such  high-heeled  boots. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  SCULPTURE. 

Mr.  Boyes  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Hamilton  P. 
M'Carthy,  offering  suggestions  for  the  promotion 
of  sculptural  art.  The  writer  endeavoured  to 
show  that,  art  having  become  influenced  by  the 
caprices  of  passing  fashion,  painting  failed  to 
fulfil  its  higher  functions  in  historio  and  figure 
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subjects ; and  the  older,  grander,  and  more  im- 
portant art  of  sculpture  was  utterly  neglected. 
He  therefore  suggested  that  copies  of  the  best 
examples  of  ancieut  and  modern  statuary  should 
be  placed  iu  our  public  parks  and  gardens, 
■which  would  not  only  raise  our  cities  in  dignity 
and  attractiveness,  but  would  familiarise  the 
masses  with  the  highest  standard  of  taste  and 
the  truest  type  of  beauty  and  proportion.  He 
further  suggested  the  desirability  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  or  other  respon- 
sible Government  authority,  empowered  to  pre- 
vent the  incongruities  in  architecture  which 
frequently  disfigured  our  cities.  Also,  that 
Government  should  be  petitioned  to  allooate  an 
annual  subsidy  for  the  special  encouragement  of 
the  sculptor’s  art,  which  would  doubtless  lead  to 
its  receiving  more  general  patronage  from  public 
corporations,  rioh  mercantile  bodies,  and  the 
general  public.  Mr.  MacCarthy  extolled  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  for  their  public  spirit  and 
appreciation  of  their  beautiful  city  shown  in  the 
erection  of  so  many  fine  public  buildings  and 
monuments,  putting  to  Bhame  the  metropolis 
and  other  richer  cities,  and  hoped  that,  by  the 
addition  of  fine  ideal  statuary,  it  would  become 
a veritable  modern  Athens.  He  also  took  occa- 
sion to  announce  an  important  discovery  made 
by  a gentleman  of  a new  material  for  use  in 
sculpture  and  architecture,  which,  while  possess- 
ing the  whiteness,  beauty,  and  hardness  of 
marble,  was  impervious  to  all  climatic  influence, 
Bmoke,  or  dirt,  perpetually  retained  its  colour, 
and  cost  considerably  less  than  any  existing 
material. 

Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P.,  did  not  see'what  the 
object  of  the  paper  was  at  all.  It  began  by 
saying  that  soulpture  was  in  a decaying  state. 
That  was  quite  true.  It  was  so  expensive  that 
no  one  could  buy  it,  and  in  the  Royal  Academy 
it  was  treated  with  scant  ceremony,  so  that 
between  these  drawbacks  and  the  deficiency  of 
material,  there  was  no  doubt  it  was  decaying. 
Another  point  they  must  agree  to  was  that 
sculpture  had  been  made  very  unpopular  by  the 
very  depressing  examples  of  the  art  to  be  seen 
in  many  large  towns, — those  uufortunate  people 
sitting  in  arm-chairs,  and  dressed  up  in  costume 
they  were  never  intended  to  wear.  He  Bhould 
like  to  point  out  to  the  author  of  the  paper  that 
Edinburgh  had  carried  out  what  he  recom- 
mended. The  visitors,  he  thought,  must  have 
observed  that  in  Edinburgh  there  was  a very 
good  Btatue  gallery.  Many  friends  would  bear 
him  out  in  Baying  that  the  Edinburgh  gallery 
would  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  other 
town.  There  was  a valuable  collection  of  casts, 
showing  a little  of  the  beanty  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, and  Edinburgh  might  favourably  compare 
its  monumental  sculpture  with  that  of  almost 
any  other  city.  They  could  not  fail  to  admire 
the  very  spirited  sculpture  by  Sir  John  Steel  as 
compared  with  what  was  to  be  seen  in  his  (Dr. 
Farquharson’s)  native  city  of  Aberdeen.  If  any 
one  visited  Aberdeen  he  would  see  a statue  of 
the  Prince  Consort  which,  he  thought,  for  sheer 
degradation  and  contemptible  treatment  could 
not  be  exceed  d in  the  world. 

Mr.  Ratbbone  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  sadder  than  to  see  Greek  buildings 
entirely  unfinished  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  that  sculpture  which  whs  a necessary  part  of 
them.  Iu  his  opinion,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  go  in  for  smaller  buildings  and  finish  them 
properly,  than  have  enormous  unfinished  edifices. 

Mr.  Boyes  did  not  like  the  tone  in  which  the 
author  of  the  paper  spoke  about  the  relationship 
between  architecture  and  sculpture.  He  spoke 
about  architecture  as  if  it  should  be  kept  in  the 
background  for  sculpture.  That  was  a tone 
which  had  often  b.een  adopted  by  sculptors  and 
painters.  Painters  often  spoke  as  though  the 
••  of  a building  should  be  arranged  so  as  to 
.!  .rd  them  spaens  for  decoration.  He  main- 
tained they  should  never  have  any  true  art 
without  a proper  combination  of  the  three, 
and  that  sculpture  and  painting  must  be 
subordinate  to  architecture,  and  that  they  would 
each  gain  by  that  subordination. 

The  President  disagreed  with  the  way  the 
paper  had  been  received.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  anything  new  in  it ; but  some  people 
were  very  slow  of  apprehension,  and  even 
truisms  constantly  required  to  be  stuffed  down 
people’s  throats.  The  whole  tone  of  the  paper 
seemed  to  be  that  we  wanted  more  sculpture  in 
our  towns.  That  he  entirely  agreed  with ; but 
he  disagreed  entirely  with  calling  out  the  old 
artists  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  Middle 
Ages  to  help  us  in  that.  It  would,  he  thought, 
be  a great  mistake  to  put  up  casts  of  ancient 


art  in  our  public  parks  and  buildings.  It  would 
be  rather  an  insult  to  contemporary  art.  If  we 
wanted  to  enoourarge  art,  we  must  employ 
artists;  and  if  we  wanted  to  give  sculptors  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  conld  do,  we  must 
give  them  commissions.  He  should  recommend 
the  city  of  Edinburgh'  to  employ  sculptors. 
There  were  plenty  of  them,  no  doubt.  He  did 
not  think  that  architecture  should  be  supreme, 
but  that  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  archi- 
tect should  work  together.  It  would,  he  thought, 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  architect,  when  a 
great  building  was  to  be  erected,  if  he  would 
call  in  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  Certainly 
that  was  done  in  Athens. 


IN  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT: 
SANITARY  CONGRESS. 

On  the  12th  inst.  Dr.  Stevenson  MaoAdam 
read  a paper  on  the 

VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS  AND  DRAINS. 

The  efficiency  of  the  sewerage  system  of  any 
town,  he  said,  depended  upon  two  main  factors — 
(1)  The  facility  of  run  or  fall  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  sewerage ; and  (2)  the  ready  means 
for  admitting  of  the  escape  of  foul  or  sewage 
gases.  In  the  older  systems  of  drainage  the 
latter  factor  was  scarcely  thought  of,  because 
the  common  built  drains  were  not  tight,  and 
allowed  of  the  escape  of  gases  between  the 
stones.  In  the  more  modern  systems,  however, 
with  brick  conduits  and  glazed  pipes,  the 
sewers  were  praotically  impervious  to  gas.  The 
more  thorough  sealing  of  the  sewers  and  drains 
had  led  to  the  sewage  gases  being  driven  back 
into  our  dwelling-houses,  causing  disease  and 
death.  The  quantity  of  sewage  gas  thus  sent 
into  houses  fluctuated  from  hour  to  hour  during 
the  day,  as  the  sewerage  increased  and  de- 
creased in  volume,  rendering  the  air-spaoe  less, 
and  especially  during  the  influx  of  warm  water, 
which  expanded  the  gases,  and  still  more  so 
during  rainy  weather,  when  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  gas  was  liable  to  be  forced  from  the 
sewers.  A mile  of  medium-sized  ordinary  town 
sewer  contained  about  12,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
space,  and  more  or  less  of  this  large  volume  of 
air,  contaminated  with  sewage  gas,  was  liable 
to  be  discharged  through  the  house-service 
drains.  This  arrangement  had  led  to  the  say- 
ing that  town  sewers  were  retorts  generating 
sewage  gas,  whioh  was  laid  on  to  our  houses  in 
a manner  similar  to  ordinary  coal-gas  mains  with 
their  branch  house-service  pipes.  The  first  pre- 
caution to  be  taken  was  to  cut  off  the  house- 
service  drains  from  the  main  sewer  by  thorough 
trapping,  and  to  ventilate  the  house-drain  by 
level  ground  ventilators  where  practicable,  or 
by  pipes ; and  further,  to  carry  the  separate 
closet-pipes  to  the  open  air.  The  main  sewers 
themselves  should  then  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 
For  the  letting  off  of  compressed  gases,  the  so- 
called  ventilation  might  be  accomplished  by 
Hhafts  or  by  open  street  gratings  ; but  the  shafts 
will  not  insure  the  through  aeration  of  the 
sewers,  which  ought  to  form  the  main  feature 
in  the  efficient  ventilation  of  the  sewers.  The 
open  street  gratings  thoroughly  served  three  con- 
ditions which  were  essential  : — (1)  They  ad- 
mitted of  the  ready  escape  of  gas ; (2)  they  ad- 
mitted of  abuudance  of  air  passing  through  the 
sewer  to  dilute  the  gas  before  escaping;  and  (3) 
they  admitted  of  so  thorough  an  aeration  of  the 
main  sewers  that  auy  foul  matter  there  would 
tend  to  be  oxidised  or  burnt  up  rather  than  to 
enter  into  ordinary  pntref action. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  Newhaven,  read  a 
second  paper  by  Mr.  John  Coley  Bromfield,  sani- 
tary engineer,  beat  ingupon  the  same  subject.  The 
paper  was  entitled,  “ Wholesome  houses  under 
the  Banner  system  of  ventilation  of  sewers,”  and 
was  written  to  prove  the  successful  working  of 
that  system  in  several  large  houses  in  London. 
The  object  of  the  system  was  to  ensure  a con- 
stant current  of  air,  whioh  should  carry  the  foul 
air  and  gases  from  the  ingress  pipe  of  the 
sewer  to  the  outside  of  the  top  of  the  house. 

In  the  disonssion  which  took  place  on  the  two 
papers,  general  approval  was  expressed  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  with  which  they  dealt. 
The  systems  of  sewer  ventilation  which  they 
advocated  did  not  meet  with  the  same  general 
acceptance.  Whilst  several  speakers,  including 
Dr.  Aubrey  Husband,  Dr.  Elliot,  Carlisle,  and 
Bailie  Fergus,  Portobello,  warmly  approved  of 
ventilating  gratings  level  with  the  street,  others, 
including  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Tait,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Graham,  and  Dr.  Littlejohn,  expressed  an  op- 
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posing  opinion.  The  idea  of  shaft  ventilation  1 
received  a more  general,  but  not  an  altogether  1 
unanimous,  support.  Ultimately, 

Dr.  Littlejohn  moved, — 

“ That  it  be  a recommendation  to  the  Council  of  the 
Association  that  the  Local  Government  Boards  of  England  c 
and  Scotland  be  requested  to  cause  an  impartial  inquiry  i 
to  be  made  into  the  system  of  open-air  ventilation  as 
practised  in  England  and  Scotland. ” 

Mr.  Stevenson  Macadam  seconded  the  motion.  1 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  pointed  ont  that  in  England  t 
they  were  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  open-air  1 
system,  and  that,  if  it  was  wished  that  a prac- : 
tical  result  should  follow  the  resolution,  the  * 
inquiry  should  be  confined  to  the  Board  of  >! 
Supervision  in  Scotland,  who  might  get  proof  I 
of  English  experience  if  that  were  desired.  He  t 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  words  in  the  < 
motion,  “ Local  Government  Boards  of  England  ( 
and  Scotland,”  should  be  replaced  by  “ the  1 
Board  of  Supervision  of  Scotland.” 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  aocept  1 
Mr.  Collins’s  alteration  of  the  original  resolution,  1 
which  was,  with  this  amendment,  unanimously ; 
adopted. 

TREE-PLANTING  IN  TOWNS,  AND  TOWN  FOGS. 

Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on  “The 
Sanitary  Results  of  Planting  Trees  in  Towns.”  ’ 
Among  the  beneficial  results  which  he  claimed  1 
for  tree-planting  in  towns  was  that  it  attained,  i 
or  at  any  rate  much  aided,  just  that  whioh  wasi 
effected  by  the  use  of  green  or  blue  glasses  in  1 
strengthening  and  sustaining  the  power  of  sight. : 
Again,  the  chemical  properties  of  trees  gave 
them  important  standing  on  sanitary  ground,] 
irrespective  of  ornament  or  the  pleasure  they 
produced.  He  pointed  out  that  all  the  national 
of  Western  Europe  used  trees,  for  both  their i 
pleasure  and  health-giving  properties. 

Dr.  Littlejohn  read  a paper  by  Dr.  Alfred  Car-i 
penter,  Croydon,  on  “The  Causes  of  the  Fogsr 
which  now  belong  to  large  Towns : a Proposal: 
for  their  Prevention.”  Referring  to  a recent; 
London  fog,  he  Baid  he  had  traced  its  cause  tot 
kitchen-fires  alone ; and  he  had  found  that  the: 
air  contained  unconsumed  carbon  in  great  quan-i 
tity,  and  sulphurous  acid,  which  acted  injuriously, 
on  the  respiratory  organs.  For  the  removal  of: 
the  evil,  he  urged  upon  local  authorities  the  dutyt 
of  insisting  upon  the  provision  of  self-cleansing 
sewers,  and  that  the  air  should  be  purifi>-d  from: 
unconsumed  carbon  and  sulphurous  acid  by  the; 
use  of  gas-stoves  and  fires  for  cooking  purposes: 
Pea-soup  fogs  would,  he  said,  become  a thing  of( 
the  past  if, — (1)  a tax  should  be  put  upon  grates* 
not  so  constructed  as  so  consume  their  owrr 
smoke ; (2)  a tax  should  be  put  upon  landlords 
for  chimney-stalks ; (3)  local  authorities  shouldl 
acquire  the  gas-works,  and  make  every  rate-t 
payer  a part  shareholder,  paying  the  cost-price: 
only  of  the  gas  consumed  ; and  (4)  the  law  as  toe 
smoky  chimneys,  &c.,  should  be  enforced  against: 
all  offenders. 

In  the  discussion  whioh  took  place  on  the  twoe 
foregoing  papers,  approval  waB  expressed  of  the; 
objects  of  both  ; but  doubt  was  indicated  as  tot 
the  suitability  to  all  localities  and  oircumstancese 
in  onr  towns  of  tree-planting ; and  also  as  tot 
the  feasibility,  with  coal-gas  at  its  present  price,' 
of  at  all  largely  replacing  coal-fires  with  gas- 
stoves  and  fires  for  cooking. 


DECORATIYE  SUGGESTIONS  FROM 
NATURAL  FORMS.— No.  3. 

We  give  some  further  suggestions  derived’ 
from  the  same  two  species  of  aloe  figured  in  our; 
last.  Aloe  ’piica.tilis  is  more  highly  conven-t 
tionalised  and  applied  to  a capital  of  Classici 
type.  Aloe  variegata  is  taken  as  the  suggestion; 
for  a chased  and  jewelled  silver  cup,  — thei 
variegated  patches  of  colour,  and  their  arrange-* 
ment  iu  the  original  plant,  being  conventionally! 
imitated  by  the  setting  of  the  stones  in  thei 
artificial  leaflets,  and  the  triangular  plan  of  the: 
original  plant  furnishes  the  plan  of  the  cup.[ 
The  two  plants  are  combined  in  a wall-paper,1 
or  a wall-diaper,  which  forms  the  background. 


Trinity  College,  London. — The  winter:j 
course  of  special  lectures  for  the  session  1880-81 '' 
will  be  delivered  on  the  third  Thursday  eveningi 
of  each  month  from  October  to  March,  com-r| 
mencing  with, — October  21,  Mr.  William  Spot-i; 
tiswoode,  “Polarised  Light.”  November  18,' 
Dr.  Francis  Hueffer,  “ Musical  Criticism.”. 
December  16,  Professor  Leone  Levi,  “ Change: 
for  a Sovereign.”  January  20,  1881,  Dr.  B.  W.' 
Richardson,  “ Breath  and  Breathing.” 
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i BRADFORD  NEW  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

! For  some  few  years  the  trade  upon  whioh 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  relies  for  its  prosperity 
las  been  greatly  depressed,  and  amongst  the 
jauses  was  the  change  of  fashion  which  set  in 
in  the  manufacture  of  dress  fabrics,  and  that 
change  came  about  without  the  manufacturers 
leaking  sufficient  cognisance  of  it,  until  it  was 
!3een  that  many  of  the  orders  which  were  for- 
merly executed  in  England  were  being  bestowed 
Upon  foreign  houses.  The  advantage  which  had 
been  gained  was  freely  admitted,  and  it  was  at 
(the  same  time  seen  that  the  technical  schools  in 
France  and  Germany,  in  which  the  student  was 
not  only  taught  the  principle  of  aiming  at  per- 
fection in  everything  he  undertook,  but  also  the 
jspirit  of  beauty  and  taste  in  every  article  he 
'executed,  had  played  no  small  part  in  the  revo- 
lution that  had  taken  place.  English  manufac- 
turers, and  especially  Bradford  manufacturers 
land  merchants,  recognised  the  imperative 
(necessity  that  if  the  position  of  England  as  a 
(manufacturing  nation  was  to  be  maintained,  it 
icould  only  be  done  by  imparting  to  the  work- 
people the  technical  knowledge  which  the 

■ French  and  German  artisan  employed  and 
utilised  with  such  deterrent  effect  upon  English 
manufactures.  Improved  machinery  was  of 
very  little  benefit  unless  there  was  a correspond- 
ing improvement  in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  workman,  and  it  was  seen  that 

(the  latter  could  only  be  thoroughly  and  pro- 
iperly  brought  about  by  the  erection  of  a tech- 
I nical  institution,  where  the  art  of  designing  and 
weaving  could  be  properly  studied.  Hence  the 
determination  to  erect  the  Bradford  Technical 
School. 

As  early  as  1877  a “ School  of  Weaving  ” was 
i established  in  the  Bradford  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute. Money  was  raised  by  an  appeal  to  the 
. town,  Mr.  J.  Ashenhurst  was  appointed  In- 
structor, and  some  good  work  was  done  in  the 
right  direction.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  the  Clothworkers’  Company 
I promised  an  annual  subscription  of  1001.,  and 
' to  establish  at  the  same  time  two  scholarships 
! of  the  annual  value  of  25 I.  each,  tenable  at  the 
| Yorkshire  College.  In  order,  too,  that  the 
■j  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  new  institution 
might  be  more  usefully  extended  and  enjoyed, 
!;  Mr.  Jacob  Behrens  presented  two  free  scholar- 
i Bhips,  open  respectively  to  boys  attending  the 
;i  Board  Schools  and  the  classes  of  the  Mechanics’ 
i Institute,  the  praiseworthy  object  of  the  donor 
• being  to  enable  deserving  lads  to  devote  them- 
i selves  to  the  study  of  science  and  art  as  applied 
i to  industry,  and  thus  not  only  adding  to  their 
| oyrn  material  welfare,  but  benefiting  the  com- 
i munity  at  large.  Opening  under  suoh  favour- 

■ able  auspices  it  was  not  perhaps  surprising  that 
j the  school  should  become  popular,  and  the  com- 
i mittee  very  soon  experienced  a difficulty  indeal- 
| ing  with  the  large  number  of  students  who  pre- 
j sented  themselves  for  admission.  The  total 
| number  who  joined  the  school  during  the  open- 
I ing  session  was  340.  It  was  now  felt  that  some 
( earnest  endeavours  must  be  made  to  erect  a 
| permanent  school, which  should  not  only  be  suf- 
| ficiently  spacious,  but  should  be  at  the  same 

time  an  important  addition  to  the  building  of  a 
i town  justly  honoured  for  its  handsome  public 
i buildings.  An  appeal  to  the  Clothworkers’ 

■ Company  resulted  in  a promise  of  a conditional 
l building  grant  of  2,000J.  in  lieu  of  the  annual 
: subscription  of  100J , and  at  a public  meeting 
; held  in  the  Mayor’s  parlour  at  the  Town  Hall  in 

October,  1878,  the  proposal  to  erect  a permanent 
I home  for  the  Technical  School  was  taken  up 
with  such  warmth  that  subscriptions  amounting 
I to  ll,000i.  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object 
were  announced  at  the  meeting.  Some  con- 
j siderable  information  was  obtained  reapect- 
i ing  the  working  of  the  technical  insti- 
I tutions  of  the  Continent,  and  this  having 
i been  considered,  and  some  additional  sub- 
: scriptions  having  been  obtained,  raising 
I the  total  sums  promised  to  17,000£.,  a soheme 
was  propounded  for  the  erection  of  a school 
which  should  be  thoroughly  organised,  well 
: equipped,  and  replete  with  all  the  appliances 
necessary  for  the  study  of  science  and  art  as 
; applied  to  manufacture.  An  excellent  site, 
j both  pleasant  and  central,  was  obtained  at  the 
I junction  of  Great  Horton-road  and  Carlton  - 
terrace.  The  site  covers  nearly  an  acre  of 
ground,  but  some  portions  of  the  ground  having 
been  quarried  in  an  irregular  manner  some  fifty 
or  Bixty  years  ago,  some  considerable  difficulty 
: was  at  first  experienced  in  obtaining  a good  and 
Bure  foundation.  ExoavationB  in  Borne  plaoes 


had  to  be  made  to  a depth  of  six  or  seven 
yards,  whilst  in  others  only  to  a depth  of  a Bingle 
yard,  but  ultimately  a good  foundation  upon 
rock  waB  seoured.  In  response  to  the  invitation 
of  the  council  of  the  Technical  School,  some 
sixteen  architects  sent  in  competitive  designs 
for  the  ereotion  of  a building  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  12,000£.  Most  of  the  designs  were 
of  good  character,  and  the  result  of  the 
competition  was  that  Messrs.  Hope  & Jardine, 
of  Bradford,  obtained  the  first  premium,  Messrs. 
F.  & T.  Healey  taking  the  second,  and  Messrs. 
Hargreaves  & Bailey  the  third.  Sinoe  the 
adoption  of  the  premier  design  several  addi- 
tions and  alterations  have  been  made,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  building  will  now  rather 
exceed  13,0001.  The  plans  show  that  the 
principal  features  of  the  building,  as  seen 
from  Horton  - road,  will  be  a tower  rising 
in  the  principal  front  to  a height  of  120  ft., 
and  an  imposing  general  elevation,  the  front 
being  relieved  by  fourteen  Corinthian  columns. 
The  principal  entrance  will  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  Great  Horton-road  front,  and  it  will 
divide  the  building  into  two  parts.  The  Great 
Horton-road  frontage  will  be  152  ft.  with  a 
height  of  50  ft.,  whilst  the  Carlton-place  front- 
age will  extend  to  217  ft.  The  left  side  of  the 
entrance  will  be  devoted  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  management  department,  and  here 
will  be  located  the  subscribers’  reading-room 
and  library  (38  ft.  by  19  ft.),  council  chamber 
(19  ft.  by  19  ft.),  secretary’s  rooms,  curator’s 
room,  and  the  necessary  cloak-rooms.  On  the 
right-hand  side  will  be  the  large  lecture-hall, 
68  ft.  long,  46  ft.  wide,  and  32  ft.  high, 
having  a gallery  round  three  sides,  and  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  800  persons.  The  hall 
will  be  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  two 
rows  of  pillars  connected  longitudinally  by 
semicircular  arohes  which,  owing  to  the  hall 
having  a span  of  46  ft.,  will  be  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  rooms  above  for  the 
art-claBses.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  will 
be  panelled,  and  surrounded  with  a bold 
cornice.  The  ground-floor  of  that  part  of  the 
building  whioh  will  front  Carlton-place  will  be 
devoted  more  especially  to  the  practical  work  of 
the  school.  It  will  contain  a room  45  ft.  by  32  ft. 
6 in.,  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  handloom 
weaving ; another,  45  ft.  by  44  ft.  6 in.,  to  be 
devoted  to  powerloom  weaving;  a thrd,  for 
teaching  spinning ; four  class-rooms,  each  23  ft. 
6 in.  by  30  ft.  together  with  a storeroom  and 
a large  workshop  46  ft.  by  40  ft.  In  the 
same  part  of  the  building  will  be  a large  lava- 
tory, and  a separate  entrance  will  be  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  so  that  the  work 
of  the  Bchool  may  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  those  using  the  public 
hall  or  the  rooms  in  the  management  depart- 
ment. On  the  first  floor,  over  the  class-rooms 
and  workshop,  will  be  a smaller  lecture-hall, 
seated  in  raised  stages,  to  be  used  for  science- 
lectures,  &o.,  together  with  a chemical  labora- 
tory, with  demonstrator’s  room  adjoining,  and 
a large  room,  46  ft.  6 in.  by  40  ft.,  in  which 
dyeing  will  be  practically  taught.  This  part 
of  the  building  may  be  reached  either  by 
means  of  the  principal  staircase,  or  by  one 
which  is  provided  near  the  students’  entrance. 
The  first  floor  of  that  part  of  the  building 
whioh  fronts  Great  Horton-road  will  be  reached 
by  means  of  a handsome  stone  staircase,  which 
will  lead  up  from  the  principal  entrance-hall. 
One-half  of  the  first  floor  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  gallery  of  the  large  public  hall,  and  the 
other  half,  over  the  management  department, 
by  a large  room  50  ft.  by  46  ft.,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  an  industrial  museum, 
and  whioh  will  have  galleries  around  all  sides. 
To  this  room  there  will  be  separate  entrances  on 
its  area  and  gallery  floor,  and  a separate  stair- 
case will  connect  the  galleries  with  the  floor 
below.  On  the  second-floor  level  over  the  large 
lecture-hall  will  be  rooms  in  which  classes  for 
the  study  of  mechanical  drawing,  &c.,  will  be 
taught.  The  Horton-road  front  of  the  building, 
the  tower,  and  the  end  of  the  lecture-hall  front- 
ing Carlton-place,  will  be  built  of  cleansed 
ashlar,  and  the  remainder  of  cut  wallstone. 
The  building,  when  finished,  will  probably  be 
the  largest  and  most  complete  building  devoted 
entirely  to  techical  education  in  this  country, 
and  the  desire  of  the  oouncil  is  that  it  shall  be 
as  handsome  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  useful. 
The  building  is  being  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Hope  & Jardine,  Mr.  Ashner 
Rhodes  being  clerk  of  the  works.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  various  works  are  as  follow  : — 
Mason,  Mr.  E.  Atkinson;  joiners,  Messrs.  Dea- 
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con  & Whittaker,  Shipley ; plumber,  Mr.  S. 
Ryder;  plasterers,  Messrs.  C.  Howroyd  & Sous; 
slater,  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  Great  Horton ; and  iron- 
founders,  Messrs.  Taylor  & Parsons. 

We  must  congratulate  Bradford  on  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued,  and  we  anticipate  excel- 
lent results.  We  have  but  one  suggestion  to 
make.  We  observe  that  rooms  are  provided 
for  the  teaching  of  “ mechanical  drawing”:  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  free-hand  drawing  will  not  be 
neglected,  and  that  in  other  respeots  the  great 
importance  of  the  art  side  of  the  question  will 
be  fully  recognised  and  acted  on. 


• RESIDENCE,  CECILY  HILL, 
CIRENCESTER. 

The  building  at  the  foot  of  Cecily  Hill,  Ciren- 
cester, formerly  used  as  a brewhouse  for  the 
mansion,  having  fallen  into  disuse  and  decay, 
has  been  lately  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  after 
the  style  of  the  Domestic  architecture  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century,  to  harmonise 
with  the  buildings  in  this  quaint  old-fashioned 
town,  noted  for  Roman  relics.  The  building 
forms  a pleasing  finish  to  a range  of  stable  offices 
reoently  erected,  and  to  the  buildings  at  the 
foot  of  Cecily  Hill,  which  is  the  ohief  approach 
to  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  England.  The 
residence,  like  the  new  stables,  is  built  of 
rubble  stone,  with  Box-ground  stone  dressings 
to  doors,  windows,  ohimney-heads,  &c.,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  slate  and  lead.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  B. 
& E.  D.  Bridges,  of  Cirencester,  who  also 
executed  the  works  at  the  mansion-house, 
stables,  &o.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Birch,  of  John-street,  Adelphi. 


OBITUARY. 

Colonel  Ponsonby  Cox,  R.E.,  was  for  some 
years  one  of  the  engineer  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  was  well  known 
in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts  of 
England.  It  is  about  twelve  months  since  he 
resigned  his  appointment,  and  left  England  for 
Bombay,  with  the  result  as  stated  in  an  Indian 
newspaper.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
melancholy  about  the  death  of  Colonel  Cox, 
while  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Bombay  Port 
Trust.  The  appointment  he  filled  was  created 
when  the  Port  Trust  was  reconstituted,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  criticism  was  evoked  by 
the  way  in  which  a veiy  important  and  highly- 
paid  office  was  called  into  existence  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple  without  any  reference  to  the 
trustees,  while  the  appointment  to  the  office  of 
a military  man  who  had  only  recently  come  to 
India  as  Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  who  was  almost  necessarily  igno- 
rant of  everything  appertaining  to  the  trade  of 
this  port,  gave  the  new  chairman  a very  un- 
popular start.  The  critics,  ourselves  among  the 
number,  were  all  most  agreeably  disappointed. 
On  assuming  office  Colonel  Cox  exhibited  the 
highest  administrative  talents.  His  experience 
as  an  engineer  officer,  his  subsequent  training 
as  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
at  home,  and  the  energetio  manner  in  which  he 
set  to  work  from  the  very  first,  enabled  him  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  a very  important  busi- 
ness concern  at  a very  important  period  of  its 
existence.  In  a few  weeks  those  who  had 
opposed  his  appointment  most  honestly  were 
convinced  of  its  fitness ; in  a few  weeks  more 
they  were  among  his  friends  and  admirers ; and  in 
a few  weeks  more  they  had  to  regret  his  loss. 
We  never  remember  a case  in  which  prejudices, 
which  had  appeared  quite  legitimate  at  the 
time,  have  been  so  rapidly  lived  down,  and  we 
doubt  if  any  man  who  has  lived  so  short  a time 
in  Bombay  has  ever  left  so  many  friends  behind 
him.  To  great  natural  gifts  Colonel  Cox  added 
those  charms  of  manner  and  address  which 
make  an  official’s  life  as  pleasant  to  others  as  to 
himself.  His  close  attention  to  the  wishes  of 
shipowners  and  merchants  has  done  much  to  do 
away  with  the  unpopularity  of  the  Prince’s 
Dock,  and  his  invariable  courtesy  endeared  him 
to  all  who  had  business  relations  with  him  ; and 
not  least  of  all  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Port  Trust, 
who  had  felt  themselves  slighted  by  Govern- 
ment when  he  was  first  appointed.  The  Port 
Trust  offices  were  closed  on  receipt  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  Colonel  Cox’s  death,  and  several 
members  of  the  Port  Trast  proved  the  esteem 
in  whioh  he  was  held  by  starting  for  Poona 
immediately  to  attend  his  funeral.  The  Local 
Government  Board  had  no  abler  inspector ; 
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firm,  conciliatory,  quick,  but  gentlemanly.  He 
shortened  his  inquiries  without  giving  offence, 
and  reported  briefly,  but  to  the  point.  A good 
man  has  been  sacrified  to  climate. 

The  Marches 3 Giovanni  Pietro  Campana, 
whose  excavatious  among  the  remains  of  the 
cities  and  cemeteries  of  Etruria  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  attracted  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  whose  museums  in  his  house  in  the 
Babuino  and  his  villa  near  St.  John  Lateran 
were  among  the  most  interesting  sights  of 
Rome,  died  on  the  10th  inBt.,  at  the  age  of 
72  years. 


A VISIT  TO  OLD  LONDON. 

In  accordance  with  a suggestion  made  during 
the  late  Congress  at  Devizes,  a meeting  of  coun- 
try and  town  members  has  been  organised  to 
visit  some  of  the  ancient  portions  of  London, 
commencing  on  Monday  next,  when  members 
and  friends  are  to  assemble,  by  11.30  a.m.,  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  its  pre- 
cincts. Westminster  Hall,  the  Crypt  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel,  and  St.  Margaret’s  Church  will 
also  be  visited.  After  taking  lunch  they  will  go 
along  the  Albert  Embankment  and  inspect  Lam- 
beth Palace  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth, 
afterwards  dining  together  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern.  On  Tuesday,  the  26tb,  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  will  be  visited,  after  which  the  party 
will  cross  London  Bridge  to  the  Coal  Exchange, 
and  inspect  the  remains  of  the  Roman  villa  be- 
neath that  building;  and  then  to  Guildhall,  the 
City  Museum,  the  Charterhouse,  the  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  Smithfield,  and  the  old  Gate- 
way of  St.  John’s  Hospital.  After  lunoheon  the 
party  will  go  to  Gray’s  Inn  Chapel,  the  Temple 
Church,  and  the  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple.  On 
Wednesday  the  Tower  will  be  inspected,  includ- 
ing the  Church  of  St.  reter-ad-Vincula.  The 
remains  of  Roman  London  and  the  Roman  Wall, 
Cripplegate  Churchyard,  and  a fine  portion  of 
the  old  wall  in  Wood-street,  Cheapside  ; the 
Churches  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft,  and  St.  Catherine  Cree,  Crosby  Hall, 
and  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  will 
all  be  visited  ; also  Paul  Pindar’s  Houee,  in 
Bishopsgate  - street,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Austin  Friars.  A visit  to  the  British  Museum 
will  bo  arranged  for  the  next  day  (Thursday) 
for  those  who  like  to  attend.  At  each  place 
visited,  some  particulars  will  be  given  by  some 
well-known  antiquaries,  who  have  promised  to 
attend  for  the  purpose.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  Redland,  Bristol,  or  of 
Mr.  George  Patriok,  Drummond  Chambers,  John- 
street,  Adelphi. 


ST.  PANCRA.S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  second  St.  Pauoras  Industrial  Exhibition 
was  opened  on  Saturday  by  Sir  Thomas 
Chambers,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  at  the  Tolmers-square 
Institute,  Drummond-street,  Hampstead-road. 
The  exhibition  contains  641  entries  from  350 
artisans  and  others.  Sir  T.  Chambers  delivered 
an  address,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  awaken- 
ing in  x-ecent  years  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
to.  the  possession  of  taleuts  and  tastes  which 
might  be  developed  into  perfection  by  well- 
directed  industry.  Mr.  Daniel  Grant,  M.P.,  said 
that  those  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  giving 
polish  to  the  top  of  a nail  or  sharpness  to  its 
point  might  compensate  themselves  for  the 
repression  of  individualism  in  their  ordinary 
life  by  taking  up  an  artistic  occupation  in  their 
leisure  hours.  Prizes  are  to  be  given  for  painting 
(oil,  water,  and  on  glass),  cabinet-work,  wood- 
oarving,  fret-cntting,  working  models,  imitation 
of  wood  and  marbles,  turnery,  wrought  - iron 
work,  art  metal-work,  &c. 

The  collection  is  superior  to  that  of  last 
year.  Several  specimens  of  repoussd  work 
by  A.  W.  Austin,  A.  de  Caesemaeker,  B.  Hum- 
phreys, and  others,  are  very  creditablo.  One 
of  the  first  objects  that  meets  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  is  an  ornamental  stand  for 
flowers  in  wrought-iron  (14)  by  E.  A.  Mills, 
made  in  his  overtime;  it  ought  to  find  a pur- 
chaser. W.  Aumonier,  G.  H.  Bull,  and  others, 
send  some  good  wood-carvings.  An  ebonised 
cabinet  by  J.  Flattely  is  very  good  of  its  kind. 
No.  72,  an  inlaid  cabinet,  sent  by  W.  Langdale, 
carpenter,  is  a specimen  of  good  work  wasted 
on  a bad  design.  Such  absence  of  knowledge  is 
shown  that  we  have  as  an  inlaid  inscription 
Britons  scorn  to  yeald .”  Amongst  the  speci- 
mens of  painted  glass,  one  panel  (94)  by  Nathaniel 
Sears,  glass-painter’s  apprentice,  gives  excellent 
promise.  Another  youngster,  O.  R.  Plummer 
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cabinetmaker’s  apprentice,  seuds  a carved  oak 
chest  of  drawers  (436),  indicative  of  iudnstry 
and  aptitude,  and  makes  ns  desire  he  should  get 
right  teaching.  The  paintings  and  drawings  are 
mostly  very  indifferent. 


THE  BURSTING  OF  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE  TANK. 

Sir, — If  you  can  find  space  to  insert  a small 
woodcut  from  the  rough  sketch  (made  after  a 
visit  to  the  spot),  which  I enclose,  I think  it  is 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  many  persons  who 
have  large  water-tanks  under  their  charge,  in 
conjunction  with  the  observations  from  “Civil 
Engineer  ” which  appeared  in  your  last  number. 
Fortunately  the  failure  of  the  tank,  which 
occurred  on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  September, 
at  half-past  one  p.m.,  was  unattended  by  per- 
sonal injury,  although  there  were  some  narrow 
escapes ; but  the  damage  to  property  was  con- 
siderable, and  tbei’e  are  in  many  places  tanks 
so  situated  that  their  failure  would  be  a very 
serious  matter. 

The  cause  of  this  accident  is  stated  to  be  the 
corrosion  of  one  of  the  tie-rods  or  stays  con- 
necting the  flat  sides  of  the  tank,  but  it  does 
not  appear  quite  certain  that  the  couplings  or 
means  of  attachment  were  satisfactoiy  either  in 
design  or  in  condition  at  the  time  of  the  failure  ; 
and  although  the  outsides  of  the  tanks  were 
always  kept  in  good  condition,  and  well  pro- 
tected by  paint,  no  attention  appears  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  interior,  and 
to  me  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  some 
one  or  more  of  the  stays  having  been  removed 
to  effect  some  slight  repairs  or  alterations,  or 
even  to  clean  the  tank,  had  never  been  properly 
readjusted.  Any  information  on  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  failure  would  be,  I feel  sure, 
of  great  value,  as  the  popular  accounts  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  daily  papers  on  such 
matters  are  frequently  not  reliable  in  their 
figures,  notably  as  to  the  height  of  the  tanks 
from  the  ground,  which,  instead  of  200  ft.,  is 
about  80  ft.  Perhaps  some  one  connected  with 
the  Palace,  or  the  engineers  who  designed  the 
work,  will  confer  a benefit  on  your  readers  by 
giving  such  information  as  they  may  feel 
inclined  to  furnish  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns.  q g 


flanged  pieces.”  I find  such  tanks  less  costly  lo 
erect ; they  have  a better  bearing,  and  I must 
say  I have  never,  in  my  twenty  years’  experience, 
heard  of  one  giving  way. 

Mechanical  Engineer. 


Sir,  The  rules  as  to  cast-iron  water-tanks 
given  in  your  issue  of  the  16th  by  “ Civil  Engi- 
neer,” are  instructive,  but  I firmly  believe  that  it 
is  not  always  owing  to  the  constructors  of  such 
tanks  that  the  plates  may  be  ruptured  thi-ough 
faulty  workmanship.  Cast  iron  is  brittle,  and 
when  tpnks  of  this  material  are  carried  on 
columns  or  on  walls,  with  probably  sinking 
foundations,  to  such  may  most  likely  the  break- 
age be  due,  “ stay”  the  tanks  as  you  like. 

I prefer  wrought-iron  tanks,  not  too  large.  If 
a great  mass  of  water  is  to  be  stored,  let  there 
be  a series  of  tanks,  connected  by  “double- 


EDINBURGH. 

The  Scott  Monument. — The  Treasurers’  Com- 
mittee of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  have  had 
under  consideration  a motion  by  Bailie  Hall  to 
have  the  remaining  niches  of  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment filled  with  statuettes.  A committee,  of 
which  Sir  James  Falshaw  was  the  chairman, 
some  time  ago  handed  over  the  balance  of  a 
fund,  it  is  said,  in  their  hands,  amounting  to 
about  160Z.,  to  the  Town  Council,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  expended  on  the  monument.  There  is 
also  a balance  of  about  1,000Z.  in  connexion  with 
tho  monument  fund  of  the  Town  Council,  and 
as  thei’e  are  about  thirty  niohes  which  have  not 
yet  been  filled,  it  is  proposed  to  apply  these 
sums  in  completing  the  structure  as  far  as  they 
will  go.  The  statuettes  proposed  are  those  of 
characters  in  the  works  of  “ The  Wizard  of  the 
North”  which  are  not  yet  represented  on  the 
monument.  It  was  agreed  by  the  committee  to 
recommend  that  the  proposal  be  approved  of  by 
the  Council. 

Ventilation  of  Water  - closets  on  Common 
Stairs. — At  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council  no  the  28th  ult.,  on  a report  by  the 
burgh  engineer,  the  Public  Health  Committee 
recommended  that  that  official  be  authorised  to 
call  upon  the  owners  on  the  common  stair  at 
No.  6,  Gladstone-terrace,  to  have  their  water- 
olotetB  ventilated  to  the  open  air.  Mr.  M'Lachlan 
asked  upon  what  principle  they  proceeded  in  this 
matter,  seeing  that  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court 
sanctioned  plans  of  houses  with  water-closets  in 
them,  constructed  upon  the  very  principle  which 
was  condemned  by  the  burgh  engineer.  (The 
Dean  of  Guild. — That  is  not  true.)  Mr.  M'Lachlan 
went  on  to  state  that  he  had  quite  recently  seen 
plans,  which  had  been  approved  of,  which  did 
not  provide  for  the  ventilation  of  the  water- 
closets  into  the  open  air.  Were  they  to  have 
this  conflict  going  on  between  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  and  the  Public  Health  Committee?  It 
was  a serious  question,  and  one  deeply  affecting 
the  health  of  the  community.  The  Dean  of 
Guild  said  he  had  most  distinctly  to  contradiot 
Mr.  M'Laohlan.  Since  the  new  Act  came  into 
force  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  had  passed  no 
plans  where  the  water-closets  were  not  venti- 
lated into  the  open  air.  They  had  insisted  that 
each  water-closet  should  be  ventilated  by  a 4-in. 
pipe  into  the  open  air.  Mr.  Gowans  said  he  did 
not  know  that  the  pipe  mentioned  by  the  Dean 
was  a proper  method  of  ventilation.  If  he  put  a 
candle  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  pipes  he 
would  find  that  the  draught  was  often  down- 
wards and  not  upwards.  That  was  only  what 
might  be  anticipated  if  the  interior  of  the  house 
was  hotter  than  the  outer  atmosphere.  After 
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fdfurther  discussion,  the  recommendation  was 
■adopted. 

ni  The  North  Bridge. — The  east  footpath  of  the 
iNorth  Bridge  is  now  being  relaid  with  Limmer 
|Rock  asphalt.  The  work  is  being  done  by  Mr. 
II  William  Briggs,  the  agent  for  the  asphalte  in 
[Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  his  Edinburgh 
jimanagei’,  Mr.  Adam  Loch. 


' WESTMINSTER  NEW  VESTRY  HILL. 

A committee  of  the  Vestry  of  the  united 
^parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  held  a 
H meeting  on  Tuesday,  to  confer  with  the  authors 
of  the  first  premiated  design,  Messrs.  Lee  & 
[Smith,  of  Queen  Victoria- street.  The  sum 
i which  the  Vestry  had  decided  not  to  exceed  was 

15,0002.,  bnt  Mr.  Barry  (the  referee)  had  reported 
llthab  the  buildings  would  cost  22,0922.,  carried 

I out  according  to  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith’s  design, 
i In  answer  to  various  questions  put  by  the  mem- 
i bers  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith 
j admitted  that,  in  order  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
B accommodation  required  for  15,0002.  the  in- 
iteiior  must  be  finished  in  the  plainest  and 
t barest  manner ; but  they  had  no  doubt  tenders 
k would  be  obtained  for  the  works  finished  in 
):  every  way  in  a satisfactory  manner,  at  suoh 

a price  as  would  approximate  the  total  cost  of 
the  buildings  to  20,0002.  After  further  discus- 
K sion,  it  was  resolved  to  report  the  result  of  the 
c interview  to  the  Vestry,  and  to  recommend  that 

II  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith  be  employed  as  the  archi- 
L tects  of  the  new  buildings.  It  was  also  resolved 

to  send  on  the  approved  design  and  plans  to  the 
k Local  Government  Board  for  consideration. 


YORK  MINSTER. 

| The  restoration  of  the  south  transept  of  York 
i Minster,  now  just  completed,  was  commenced 
r nine  years  ago.  The  York  Herald  says  that  the 
p work  embraced  the  repairs  necessary  to  the 
I interior  of  the  transept,  and  whilst  this  was 
; going  on  the  transept  was  separated  from  other 
i:  portions  of  the  minster  by  the  erection  of  two 

i partitions  of  timber  and  stoothing  covered  with 
a coating  of  plaster.  The  clearstory  walls  were 

ii  found  to  be  in  a very  unsafe  condition,  which 
was  attributed  to  imperfect  construction 

* originally.  In  their  rebuilding  a different 
I mode  has  been  adopted.  They  are  formed  of 
i solid  masonry,  laid  in  with  Portland  cement, 
r and  thus  united  the  two  constitute  a fii’m  and 
j compaot  mass.  The  walls  are  also  tied  by 
wrought-iron  rods  running  through  each  of 
them  from  the  south  front  to  the  lantern  tower, 
the  effeot  of  which  is  to  keep  the  walls  properly 
: fixed  and  immovable.  Additional  strength, 

; too,  is  imparted  by  the  use  of  several  transverse 
' iron  cramps.  When  the  west  clearstory  wall 
was  removed  one  of  the  triforium  arches  was 
: found  to  have  sustained  some  injury  at  an 
: anterior  period,  the  joints  having  given  way 
several  inches.  The  defect  was  remedied  as  far 
as  possible,  and  greater  strength  and  stability 
| were  imparted.  The  arches  composing  the 
! different  bays  of  the  transept  were  rebuilt  in  a 
more  vertical  form.  Most  of  the  abaoi  were 
i renewed,  as  wei’e  also  the  various  Purbeck 
; marble  shafts,  and  the  quantity  of  this  marble 
i which  was  thus  brought  into  requisition  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  upwards 
of  1,180  lineal  feet  of  shafting,  varying  in 
diameter  from  4£  in.  to  7i  in.,  were  used  in 
the  transept.  The  interior  of  the  central 
roof  waB  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  extra 
braces  and  trusses,  and  the  west  aisle  roof 
was  raised  to  its  original  pitch.  The  groined 
ceilings  of  the  two  aisles  of  the  transept  were 
denuded  of  the  plaster,  which  opened  out  to  view 
the  original  stonework,  and  thus  those  unique 
examples  of  the  quadripartite,  qninquepartite, 
and  sexpartite  vaulting  were  exhibited  with 
pleasing  effect.  The  date  of  the  main  roof  of 
the  transept  is  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
Btyle  of  decoration  adopted  was  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  original  mode  of  embellish- 
ment. The  foliage  of  the  bosses  was  gilded, 
and  the  background  was  picked  out  in  vermilion. 
The  vaulted  ceiling  in  its  renovated  beauty  pre- 
sents a striking  appearance.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  restoration,  it  will  be  remembered 
the  celebrated  dial-clock  above  the  south  door- 
way was  taken  down,  and  the  mechanism  of  it 
was  placed  in  the  clock-chamber  of  the  western 
tower.  The  space  thus  vacated  was  occupied 
internally  by  a string  of  small  arcades,  with 
Purbeck  marble  shafts  of  the  same  description 
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as  those  which  existed  before  the  clock  was 
obtained  in  1750.  On  the  completion  of  the 
interior  restoration  of  the  south  transept,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1874,  a series  of  inaugural  ser. 
vices  were  held  in  the  minster,  which  drew 
together  immense  congregations,  and  a large 
amount  was  thus  realised  to  enable  the  work 
of  oxtex-ior  restoration  to  proceed.  The  south 
front  throughout  presented  externally  a shat- 
tered appearance,  the  effects  of  weather  and 
time  having  told  very  perceptibly  on  the  walls 
and  on  the  prominent  features  of  the  archi- 
tecture. The  figure  of  the  old  fiddler  on  the 
pinnacle  surmounting  the  southern  gable  was 
removed  some  time  ago,  and  recently  a cross 
was  erected  in  place  of  it.  When  the  fiddler 
was  taken  down  traces  of  a cross  that  had 
previously  terminated  the  apex  of  the  transept 
were  discovered,  which  showed  that  the  erection 
of  the  present  one  was  in  keeping  with  the 
original  style.  The  carving  of  the  south  front 
is  generally  admired,  and  the  clever  execution 
here,  as  in  the  artistic  work  of  a similar  kind 
throughout  the  south  transept,  redounds  to  the 
credit  and  ability  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Milburn. 
The  great  work  of  restoration  having  now 
been  completed,  the  southern  fi-ont  of 
the  cathedral,  which  has  been  boarded  in 
for  the  past  nine  years,  will  agaia  be  opened 
out  to  public  view. 


OLD  STONE  PULPITS  IN  ENGLAND. 

A large  number  of  the  examples  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  were  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Morant,  F.S.A.  I have  noted  others,  and 
the  whole  may  be  acceptable,  as  I am  not  aware 
of  a similar  list.  Those  marked  with  (d)  are 
engraved  in  Dollman’s  “ Examples  of  Ancient 
Pulpits  existing  in  England,”  4to.,  1849,  30 
plates  : — 

Bedfordshire. — St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bedford. 
Cheshire. — Nantwich,  at  junction  of  north  tran- 
sept and  chancel. 

„ c.  1270.  — Chester.  St.  Werburga 
Abbey,  refectory  (d). 

Cornwall. — EgloBhayle. 

Cambridgeshire. — Newton  Nottage. 

Devonshire.  — Harberton  ; Chittlehampton  ; 
Paignton. 

„ c.  1530. — North  Molton  (d). 

„ c.  1500. — Totnes  (d). 

,,  South  Wooton  ; Dartmouth,  St. 

Saviour’s. 

Dorsetshire. — c.  1450. — Frampton  (d). 
Gloucestershire. — c.  1460. — North  Cerney  (d). 

Cold  Ashton  ; Pitcombe  ; 
Staunton  All  Saints. 

„ c.  1520. — Winchcombe  (d). 

Lechlade  ; Ellestow ; Northleacli, 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Church  ; 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 

„ c.  1450. — Cirencester,  St.  John  (d). 

Hampshire. — 1260. — Beaulieu  Abbey,  re- 
fectory. 

Isle  of  Wight. — Shorwell. 

Hereford. — Cannon  Peon. 

Oxfordshire. — 1400.  — Oxford,  St.  Peter’s 
Church. 

„ 1480. — Oxford,  Magdalen  College, 

external. 

„ c.  1370. — Coombe. 

Shropshire. — c.  1320. — Shrewsbury  Abbey  (d). 
Somersetshire.  — Bristol  Cathedral,  near  a 
pillar  on  north  side  of  nave. 
„ c.  1500. — Glastonbury,  St.  Benedict(D) 

„ c.  1500. — Cheddar  (d). 

„ c.  1480. — Banwell  (d). 

„ c.  1500. — Nailsea  (d). 

Kew  Stoke ; Stogumber  ; 
Wrington. 

,,  1547. — Wells  Cathedral,  nave. 

Staffordshire. — c.  1480. — Wolverhampton  Col- 
legiate Church,  near  one 
of  the  south  pillars  of  the 
nave  (d). 

Sussex. — Arundel ; Clymping. 

Yorkshire.  — Ripon  Cathedral ; Beverley 
Minster. 

Warwickshire. — c.  1470. — Coventry,  Trinity 
Churoh. 

Worcestershire. — Worcester  Cathedral.  PI. 
42  and  43,  vol.  ii.  of  Pugin’s  “ Specimens 
of  Gothic  Ai'ohitecture.” 

I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  old  stone 
pulpit  in  Scotland ; and  only  one  apparently 
in  Ireland, — namely,  in  the  cloisters  at  Sligo 
Cathedral.  Wales  affords  one, — namely,  in  the 
refectory  at  Tintern  Abbey,  Monmouthshire. 

Wyatt  Papworth. 
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DRINKING-WATER  AND  ENTERIC  FEVER 
AT  LLANDUDNO. 

A family  staying  at  Llandudno  for  a few 
days  during  the  month  of  September,  three  of 
whom  were  watei'-drinkers,  found  some  of  their 
party  very  unwell  shortly  after  returning  home. 
A medical  man  was  at  once  called  in,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  a severe  attack  of  enteric 
fever.  After  suffering  for  many  days,  two  of 
the  family  are  out  of  danger,  but  the  third 
still  remains  in  a precarious  condition.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  only  the  water-drinkers  of 
the  family  were  attacked,  tho  others  escaping 
entirely. 

It  is  not  known  if  the  source  of  supply  was  a 
well  or  the  waterworks,  or  whether  the  mischief 
may  have  arisen  from  the  overflow  of  the 
cistern  being  connected  with  the  soil-pipe ; but 
that  the  fever  was  due  to  the  drinking  of  water 
(polluted  water)  whilst  at  Llandudno  thei’e  is  no 
doubt.  And  it  would  be  well  for  the  Llandudno 
Sanitary  Authority  to  investigate  the  matter 
without  delay,  lest  a more  general  and  dangerous 
outbreak  drive  visitors  from  their  town. 


SALE  OF  ILFORD  GAOL. 

Under  the  Prisons  Act  of  the  late  Home 
Secretary,  several  of  the  disused  prisons  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  from  time  to 
time  being  publicly  sold  and  converted  to  other 
uses,  and  last  week  the  Ilford  Prison  was 
offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart  by  Messrs. 
Beadel  & Co.  It  was  described  as  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  town  of  Ilford,  comprising  a 
substantial  pile  of  buildings,  with  a large  area 
of  garden-ground,  presenting  an  eligible  frontage 
to  the  main  Essex  road,  the  site  altogether  con- 
taining three  acres,  and  forming  a good  site  for 
the  erection  of  villa  residences.  It  was  stated 
that  the  existing  erections,  whioh  comprised  the 
governor’s  house,  chapel,  court-house,  cells, 
offices,  and  outbuildings,  were  all  in  a very  sub- 
stantial condition.  The  biddings  started  at 

1.0001.,  and  quickly  went  up,  by  advances  of 

1.0002.,  to  3,0002.,  on  which  the  auctioneer 
stated  that  he  was  then  at  liberty  to  say  that  it 
was  an  entirely  open  sale,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  for  what  it  would  fetch.  The 
property  was  then  bid  up  to  3,8002.,  at  which 
sum  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  George  Blizzard,  of  Lad- 
broke-road,  Notting-hill. 


WORKMEN’S  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — “ A fair  field  and  no  favour,”  as  Mr.  W. 
Cave  Thomas  has  justly  said,  is  what  we  work- 
men require,  and  depend  upon  it  when  we  obtain 
that  there  will  be  but  little  reason  to  complain 
of  an  absence  of  “ the  spirit  of  emulation  ” 
among  us.  Bat  while  employers  maintain  a 
demand  for  ignorant  and  inferior  workmen,  and 
it  is  to  men’s  interest  to  be  such,  we  may  be 
sure  the  supply  will  not  fail.  When,  however, 
our  ablest  and  most  intelligent  men,  instead  of 
our  biggest  fools  (as  is  now  too  often  the  case), 
are  selected  to  occupy  positions  of  responsibility, 
as  foremen  or  managers  ; when  we  have  fore- 
men who  can  do  something  more  than  drive, — 
men  who  can,  when  necessary,  instruct  and 
direct  those  under  them, — then  shall  we  have  a 
better  class  of  workmen  than  at  present,  and 
the  best  men'will  then  by  preference  be  retained, 
as  the  jealous  fear  for  their  own  position,  now 
so  prominent  a feature  in  some  of  our  present 
foremen,  will  then  be  a thing  of  the  past ; 
neither  will  it  then  be  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  abuse  and  invectives  as  a cloak  for  ignorance 
and  incapacity,  an  expedient  now  in  great  favour 
with  many  foremen. 

When  the  existing  premium  is  taken  off 
ignorance,  and  we  have  a 11  fair  field  without 
favour  ” granted  us,  then  will  merit,  asserting 
its  rights,  meet  with  the  recognition  it  deserves, 
and  we  shall  have  both  good  foremen  and 
good  workmen.  But  at  present,  to  our  shame, 
men  aie  not  allowed  to  know,  or  even  to  think  ; 
their  hands  only  are  hired  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  they  leave  their  brains  at  home. 

The  special  training  that  “ E.  G.”  advocates 
is  already  within  the  reach  of  all  workmen,  for 
the  various  technical  and  science  and  art  classes 
now  established  iu  all  parts  of  the  country  ably 
supplement  the  practical  lessons  of  the  day  by 
the  theoretical  instruction  they  impart  of  an 
evening.  The  value  of  these  classes,  however, 
seldom  meets  with  the  appreciation,  or  even 
recognition,  of  employers,  although  they 
are  the  parties  principally  benefited  by  them. 
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The  students,  who  usually  pursue  their  studies 
UDder  great  difficulties,  meet  with  scant  en- 
couragement, and  often  with  serious  opposition  ; 
their  aspirations  are  nipped  in  the  bud,  their 
hopes  disappointed.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered 
at  that  apathetic  indifference  is  the  ultimate 
result  p E.  W. 


THE  SCULPTURE  FOR  BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. 

Sir, — I see  the  “ Bridge  House  Committee” 
have  issued  an  hdvertisement,  which  appears  in 
the  Builder.  As  far  as  I can  judge  and  can 
learn,  for  of  course  I have  inquired  where  I 
could  among  sculptors,  the  matter  put  forward 
in  this  crude  way  will  meet  with  no  response  at 
all, — at  least,  from  any  cf  those  whom  it  is 
desirable  to  interest. 

It  is  not  for  a looker-on  to  move  further  if 
sculptors  remain  quiescent. 

The  Committee  have  simply  shirked  the  whole 
question,  and  a magnificent  opportunity  runs 
the  risk  of  being  wrecked.  Z. 


tain  that  wood  pavement  has  received  a fair  trial 

London,  and  no  doubt  the  various  bodies  interested  have 
made  themselves  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  various 
systems,  and  the  result  of  their  careful  inquiries  and  ex- 
periments must  prove  what  the  great  majority  of  them 
think  the  best  pavement.  Now,  the  work  of  the  present 
year  is  what  I submit  should  show  this  opinion.  Note 
thp  re-  ult : there  has  been  laid  in  London  of  the  system  or 
systems  recommended  by  your  correspondent  about  10,001 
square  yards  ; this  quantify  includes  both  systems, 
although  none  of  it  wsb  laid  with  the  combination; 
whereas,  of  the  pavement  generally  adopted  there  has 
been  laid  over  20  ',000  square  yards,  the  whole  being  laid 
wiih  the  wood  directly  on  ihe  concrete  foundation,  proving 
that  in  the  minds  of  most  people  ihere  is  no  necessity  for 
the  costly  and  fanciful  beddiDg  of  f It  or  asphalte  recom- 
mended by  a “ Civil  Engineer."  Fact. 


MARGINS  OF  SAFETY. 

Sir, — Some  time  back  (June  12tb)  I called 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  our  knowledge  of  dealing  with 
ironwork  ; but,  important  as  the  subject  is,  no 
further  information  was  elicited. 

The  draughtsman  has  a similar  difficulty  in 
regard  to  margins  of  safety.  The  greater  the 
number  of  “authorities”  he  consults,  the  greater 
is  his  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a conclusion.  For 
example,  the  weight  of  a crowd  of  men  closely 
packed  is  given  as  120  lb.  per  fcot  super,  by 
Hurst,  as  84  lb.  per  foot  by  Young,  as  102  6 lb. 
by  Campin.  The  weight  of  a man  being  a 
variable  quantity,  each  of  the  foregoing  may  be 
correct,  but  is  the  same  “ margin”  to  be  always 
allowed  ? 

The  factor  of  safety  is  given  as  one-Bixth  to 
one-tenth  of  their  strength  for  cist-iron  columns 
by  Hurst,  as  ODe-fourth  by  Moleswortb,  and  by 
Humber  as  one-third  to  one-fifth  for  metal  struc- 
tures generally ; Fenwick  gives  one-fourth  to 
one-eighth.  I believe  the  custom  of  giving  a 
margin  up  to  nine-tenths  of  the  breaking-weight 
is  most  general  in  this  case. 

The  factor  of  safety  for  wrought-iron  struc- 
tures is  given  by  several  authorities  as  one- 
third  loud  and  two-thirds  margin,  but  one-fourth 
to  one-fifth  load  is  more  like  the  general 
custom. 

According  to  Young,  brickwork  in  cement  can 
safely  bear  three  tons  per  foot  super.,  and 
Hurst  gives  it  as  one-fifth  of  thiity  tons.  In 
buildings,  such  piers  often  have  to  stand  (and 
do  so)  eight  to  ten  tons;  but  I am  not  advo- 
cating the  advisability  of  loading  to  Buch  an 
extent. 

The  quality  of  the  materials  supplied  must 
always  affect  the  question  of  •'  margins  of 
safety,”  especially  as  this  is  to  the  draughtsman 
an  uncertain  element.  Let  him  also  guard 
against  the  usual  and  pernicious  custom  of 
“roughly  guessing”  and  “ lumping  ” loads  on 
structures. 

I believe  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  to 
be  arrived  at  only  by  considering  every  element 
of  l ad  in  detail,  omitting  nothing,  and  only 
giving  a sufficient  margin  of  safety  to  counter- 
act “ those  powers  of  nature  that  are  subject  to 
no  calculation.”  A.  Harland. 


MATERIALS  FOR  ROADS. 

Sir,  — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  “One 
Interested,”  I venture  to  Bupply  some  informa- 
tion upon  this  important  and  interesting  sub- 
ject. 

Having  had  tested  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  some 
1^-in.  cubes  of  Guernsey  granite  and  Quenast 
porphyry  from  Belgium,  — the  latter  largely 
used  in  the  street  paving  of  Paris  and  other 
Continental  cities, — I am  in  a position  to  give 
you  the  result.  Thus  : — 

Guernsey  crushed  at  14,015  lb.  per  sq.  inch. 

Quenast  ,,  24,460  „ „ 

Now,  without  committing  myself  to  the  state- 
ment that  then  fore  Quenast  stone  is  superior  to 
Guernsey  in  the  ratio  of  12  to  7,  I may  safely 
venture  to  assert,  upon  this  evidence  alone,  that 
Quenast  must  be  a very  superior  material  for 
macadam  roads. 

I cud,  however,  speak  from  a somewhat 
extended  experience  of  its  value  as  a road  metal, 
having,  during  the  last  four  years,  used  it  largely 
in  some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is,  if  not  the 
best,  certainly  one  of  the  best  yet  introduced. 

I venture  to  say  this  much  in  its  behalf  as  it 
is  a newly-introduced  material,  and  therefore  is 
not  as  widely  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Surveyor. 


ROAD  FORMATION. 


Sir, — In 
ments”  in 
Engineer, 


n article  on  “ Road  Formation  and  Street  Pave- 
your  issue  of  October  6th,  l.y  a “ Civil 
i his  opinion  ii 


0 correspondent  gives  what 

the  best  method  of  laying  wood  pavement.  In  this  case 
as  in  luaiiy  other  articles  on  practical  subjects,  there  is 
considerable  room  for  divergence  of  opinion.  I am  not  a 
civil  engineer,  and  do  not  intend  to  refuio  the  assertions 
made  in  the  article  by  any  theoretical  problems,  but  by 
the  actual  experience  of  the  si  stems  of  wood  pavement 
laid  in  Loudon  during  the  present  year. 

The  table  accompanying  the  article  I will  not  discuss  in 
detail,  but  simply  ref-r  to  one  item,  which  is  the  statement 
under  the  heading  " Estimated  Life”  of  wood  pavement 
which  is  stated  by  tte  author  to  be  for  the  Asphaltic 
Wood  Pavement  Cormany’s  paving,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years.  Now,  Sir,  I thmk  this  statement  will 
astonish  the  strongest  advocates  of  wood  pavement,  for  no 
engineer  or  contractor  wiil  (considering  the  traffic  on  the 
principal  London  thoroughfares)  expect  to  do  less  than 
entirely  renew  the  wooden  surface  at  least  once  in  the 
court-e  of  fifteen  years,  and  in  some  cases  this  amount  of 
renewal  will  uot  be  sufficient. 

My  object  in  writing  at  the  present  time  is  to  dissent 
lrom  the  assertion  by  your  correspondent  that,  "the  best 
system  is  when  the  wooden  blocks  are  laid  on  a bed  ol 
*ar.ru-  l,elt-  J012ted  witb  a bed  of  close  felt  (close  jointed  i. 
A thin  layer  of  asphalte  over  the  concrete  may  take  the 
place  ot  the  bed  ol  felt,  but  both  will  be  better."  I main- 


GIVE,  AS  WELL  AS  TAKE. 

Sm, — We  are  most  of  us,  more  or  less, — more,  I may 
say,  than  leas,  if  we  look  at  things  fairly  and  philosophi- 
cally,— fortunate,  and  those  are  happy,  loo,  as  well  as  for- 
tunate, who  give  a helping  lim  d,  when  opportunity  serves, 
to  a failing  or  a fallen  brother.  Hence  I am  tempted, 
thout  a word  of  apology,  to  quote  the  following  extract 
urn  a letter  I have  just,  received  from  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Edward  Ashworth,  of  Exeter.  Here  it  is  : — 

“•  • ■ • if  ever  there  was  a esse  needing  charity  it  is 
that  of  poor  Stnichan.  When  I worked  as  his  as-istant 
at  llong  Kong,  in  1841-45,  he  had  a large  house  of  his  own, 
had  servauts,  and  an  excellent  professional  practice 
amongst  ihe  merchants  there,  although  I need  scarcely 
say  specifications  were  uot  carried  out  in  China  to  the 
letter  us  they  are  here.  Afterwards  he  carried  out  some 
large  gasworks  at  Shaughae,  then  went  home,  as  men  will 
do,  io  get  married.  Coming  out  again,  he  found  his 
ubsence  had  injured  his  connexion,  and  that  his  practice 
was,  to  a great  extent,  gone.  Then  his  wife’s  health 
fulled,  and  he  returned  to  England.  Gradu>lly  his 
resources  ebbed  away,  and  a family  coming  on  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  went  hopelessly  down  in  the  world. 

In  1875  I recognised  an  advertisement  of  his  soliciting 
architects’  and  surveyors’  work  ; but  the  lack  of  any  re- 
sponse to  this  and  other  such  applications,  as  well  as  con- 
tinued ill-luck  in  every  way,  preyed  upon  his  spirits 
terribly.  I heard  no  more  of  him  until  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  wh.-ii  he  wrote  asking  me  to  give  him  a testi- 
monial, and  fill  up  the  necessury  papers  preparatory  to 
apply irg  for  some  allowance  from  Sir  John  Soane's  legacy 
fund  for  distressed  aichitects  or  their  widows.  I did  this, 
making,  as  I thought,  a good  case  out;  but,  alas  ! he  got 
nothing,  the  applicants  were  so  numerous.  Ho  has  six 
children,  and  is  now  much  too  ill  and  infirm  to  take  any 
employment,  even  if  he  could  get  it.  Mr.  Strachmi  is  an 
Edinburgh  man  by  birth,  and  I can  warmly  testify  to  the 
constant  opportunities  I had  of  witnessing  his  untiring  in- 
dustry and  good  moral  conduct  when  we  were  both  residing 
at  Hong  Kong." 

Thousands  of  eyes,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  will  read 
ies  linno-  »^h>  I hope,  many  hearts  will  respond 
a trifle  to  you,  Mr,  Editor,  for  the  poor 
Harry  Hbsis. 


This  theory  of  small  drains  is  by  no  means  a new  one. 
Some  six  years  ago,  I saw  in  the  Scientific  American  that  a 
4 in.  pipe  woujd  do  so  much,  under  such  and  such  condi- 
tions, and  having  some  drainage  in  hand  at  the  time  for  a 
client  who  wished  to  be  economical,  we  resolved  to  make 
the  experiment.  The  length  of  drain  was  161  ft.,  the  fall 
in  its  whole  length  14  in.,  and  it  had  to  c-irry  the  sewage 
from  two  pan  closets,  discharging  itself  into  a 9-in.  pipe 
drain.  It  worked  beautifully  for  about  a month,  and 
then,  in  consequence  of  frequent  stoppages,  we  finally 
lifted  the  4-inch  pipes,  and  laid  6-in.  ones,  which  gave  no 
trouble  whatever.  Now  the  question  comes,  how  is  it  that 
a 6-in.  pipe  worked  so  well  P because  there  was  space  for 
the  sewage  and  space  for  the  fur. 

When  furring  takes  place  in  a pipe,  we  know  it  must 
diminish  the  bore,  and  then  what  happens  P Why  a little 
silting  up  h>*re,  or  some  half-fioating  substance  there, 
adheres  to  the  fur,  and  lo  I the  embryo  stoppage. 

Any  plumber  knows  what  furring  means,  from  lavatories 
and  especially  from  dish-washing  places;  unfortunately 
householders  get  too  often  acquainted  with  it  too.  It  is  a 
pity  the  practical  men,  the  men  who  do  the  work,  do  not 
join  in  such  direussious  as  these,  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  much  which  is  at  preseut 
very  little  understood  in  the  office  of  the  so-called  profes- 
sional. When  we  come  to  practically  look  upon  a sewer 
or  a drain  as  an  elongated  cesspool,  then  we  shall  be  face 
to  face  with  our  foe.  but  when  we  succeed  in,  as  Mr. 
Chadwick  sayB,  the  grand  desideratum — getting  ihe  sewage 
out  of  the  sewers  and  drains  before  it  is  twenty-four  hours 
old.  then  yes  ! then  we  may  rejoice  and  say  the  sauitary 
millennium  has  come,  so  far  as  drainage  goes,  any  way. 

Practical  Sanitarian'. 


tlies 
thereto,  and  sen 
fellow’s  benefit. 


HOUSE.DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE 
WORKS  AS  A SPECIALTY. 


of  . drain  required  to  receive 
4 number  of  houses,  ' 


“lx  exposition  if  the  ignorance  which  is  prevalene 
rw™  '-*4''  *n  the  United  States]  as  well  as  here,  he 
[Mr  Cr.  E.  Waring]  states,  for  example,  that  the  par- 
ticular idea  of  the  «>'*«  r>f  o j .. 

the  drainage  of  a h 
strangely  in  error.” 

9-^r,_The  abov0' extract  ^om  the  Builder  of  September 
-nn,  is,  in  part,  the  utterance  of,  and  the  rest  is  sanctioned 
by,  an  eminent  sanitarian.  The  report  fr„in  Bo.-t  ,n  on  the 
common  defects  of  drainage,  and  the  introductory  remarks 
by  Mr.  Chadwick,  show  up  so  well  the  tcamping  way  of 
doing  work  (or  not  doing  it),  ami  covering  it  up,  that  1 
tions*4  blt  SOrry  t0  break  a lance  with  such  good  inten- 

^e„a8®ertiou  and  recommendation  of  small-bore 
drams  in  preference  to  larger  ones  needs  limitation. 
for alleviU  T°h  7 1,ua-ine  that  tbat  the  panacea 
\fnniA1  U rihe  theory  that  a P'Pe-drftin,  being  full  of 

. annot  c°n,ain  b'ases  at  the  same  time,  is  very 
difficulties0  °r  “ a drawiDe.  but  ia  Practice  there  are 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Walsall.  — Walsall  parish  church  was  re- 
opened  on  the  21st  ult.,  after  extensive  altera- 
tions and  re-decoration.  Firmerly  the  nave 
was  filled  with  high-backed  pews  of  antique 
make,  fronted  by  a hnge  structure  in  three 
stages,  combining  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and 
clerk’s  desk.  These  have  been  removed  ; the 
chancel  aroh  has  been  cleared  of  the  organ  and 
gallery ; the  arch  has  been  widened  and  rebuilt,  . 
and  the  gable  above  raised  and  pierced  with  two 
lights.  The  eastern  wall  is  filled  with  a memorial 
wiudow  to  fibter  Dora;  in  the  side  walls  (of  the 
cha1  cel)  instead  of  the  old  windows  are  new 
ones  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
stone  mullions  and  cathedral  glass,  being  exact 
copies  of  bn  original  window  which  was  found 
blocked  up  by  the  organ.  A roof  of  oak  occu-  j 
pies  the  place  of  the  whitewashed  ceiling,  and 
the  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles;  whilst  two 
ancient  doorways,  leading  into  the  crypt,  and  a 
canopied  sedilia,  which  were  discovered  during 
the  progress  of  the  works,  have  been  restored 
with  scrupnlous  fidelity  to  the  original  work. 
The  old  oak  Btalls  are  retained  in  the  chancel, 
new  ones  being  added,  and  the  organ  is  located 
within  an  archway  to  the  north,  the  old  vestry 
having  been  enlarged  and  transformed  into 
vestries  for  the  clergy  and  choristers.  The 
organ  has  undergone  complete  restoration,  1 
modernisation,  and  enlargement,  at  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Bishop  & Son,  London.  The  “ Sister 
Dora”  window  has  the  spaces  between  the 
tracery  of  the  upper  portion  filled  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  fonr  Archangels,  the  twelve 
Apostles  bearing  a scroll  inscribed  with  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  other 
sacred  symbols.  The  five  lights  in  the  lower 
part  are  filled  with  ten  designs,  the  centre  one 
in  the  upper  row  being  a figure  of  Christ,  and 
those  to  the  right  and  left  figures  of  the  Virgin 
aud  St.  John  ; whilst  the  other  seven  contain 
representations  of  the  seven  corporal  works  of 
mercy, — giving  water  to  the  thirsty,  feeding  the 
hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  receiving  the 
stranger,  visiting  the  sick  and  the  prisoner,  and 
comforting  the  mourner.  This  window  is  from 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylls,  Newman- 
street,  London,  and  cost  upwards  of  300£.  The 
alterations  and  restorations  have  cost  5,0001. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of  London, 
aud  the  builder  was  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of 
Harrington-square,  London. 

Ashley. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  consecrated  the  new  church  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  at  Ashley.  The  new  church,  which 
is  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  (according  to  the 
Manchester  Courier ) been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  the  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P., 
and  together  with  the  site,  is  the  gift  of  Lord 
Egerton,  of  Tatton  Park.  With  the  exception 
of  the  belfry,  which  is  of  Runcorn  stone,  the 
building  is  of  brick  and  terra  cotta.  The  font  is 
of  Dumfries  stone,  with  Connemara  marble 
columns,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Kvangelists 
are  carved  in  the  alabaster  panels.  The  reredos 
is  in  five  panels  of  Dumfries  stone  with  green 
marble  columns.  It  is  intended  to  fill  the 
recesses  with  a cross  and  floral  patterns  in 
mosaics,  manufactured  by  Salviati,  of  Venice. 
The  contractor  for  the  fabric  is  Mr.  H.  Ormson, 
of  Bowdon,  and  the  internal  fittings  are  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis.  The  peal  of  five  bells,  with 
chiming  apparatus,  has  been  put  up  by  Mr. 
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I.’aylor,  of  Loughborough.  The  edifice  haa  been 
rected  at  the  cost  of  over  3,000Z.,  and  ia  con- 
' tructed  to  accommodate  about  250  persona,  all 
he  seats  being  free. 

»!  Poplar. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  new  Church  of 
U1  Hallows,  East  India  Dock8,  waa  conaecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford.  Towards  the  outlay 
Suecessary  for  the  erection  of  the  church,  &c., 
ijiati mated  at  14,700Z.,  2.000Z.  were  received  from 
he  Bishop  of  London’s  Fund,  and  the  sum  of 
P.OOOZ.,  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
|iite  of  All  Hallows,  Bread-street,  City,  was 
[|)laoed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  From 
he  latter  church,  in  which  Milton  waa  baptised, 
Bieveral  pieces  of  furniture  were  transferred ; 
also  the  communion  vessels,  which  were  in 
|ilver  gilt ; the  organ,  which  haa  been  repaired 
rad  improved  ; the  pulpit,  some  old  panels,  and 
[wo  bells.  The  accommodation  consists  of  900 
|l’0  in.  seats.  The  edifice  is  in  the  Early  English 
lityle,  111  ft.  long  by  63  ft.  broad,  and  51  ft. 
ii'rom  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof  (inside 
measurement).  It  haa  two  entrances,  one  from 
.he  East  ludia-road  and  another  from  Athol- 
ijitreet.  The  architect  ia  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
lind  Mr.  George  Shaw  waa  the  contractor. 

| Waenfawr,  Carnarvon. — The  new  church  here, 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  waa  conaecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor  on  the  28th  ult.  The  building, 
ivhich  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  has  been 
greeted  from  a design  by  Mr.  Henry  Kennedy, 
Architect,  Bangor.  The  site  is  the  gift  of  the 
;ate  Mr.  Christopher  Holman,  of  Glyn  Afou. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  about 
;L,250Z. 

I Wigton. — At  a meeting  of  the  parishioners 
Ira  the  23rd  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  for  a 
faculty  to  re-seat  Wigton  Church,  and  to  carry 
>ut  other  works,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  architect,  Carlisle,  at  an  estimated 
i:ost  of  700Z.  The  faculty  was  decreed  on  the 
L3th  iust.  by  the  Carlisle  Consistory  Court. 
i Hallougliton. — Halloughton  Church  was  re- 
opened, after  restoration,  on  the  29th  ult.  The 
iew  roof,  which  has  been  raised,  is  of  the  same 
lesign  as  the  one  it  has  replaced,  and  is  of 
parved  oak.  The  screen,  dating  from  the  early 
oart  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been  restored, 
ind  two  Btained-glass  windows  have  been  added 
it  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  the  gift  of  the 
Jev.  J.  Barrow  (Southwell),  whose  father  was 
>r  sixty  years  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  A 
arved  oak  pulpit  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
ne,  and  the  old  seats  have  been  replaced  by 
>w-ba?ked  pows  of  pitch-pine.  Accommodation 
j now  provided  for  about  eighty  persons.  The 
rork  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Clipshaui 
t Son,  of  Norwell,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Cwan  Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
/ommissioners. 


illiroks. 

r lie  Index  to  our  Railway  System,  and  ou 
Leading  Lines  : a Comprehensive  Analyst 
of  Railway  Property.  Fourth  Number.  By 
W.  Fleming.  London  : E.  Wilson.  1880. 

Jit.  Fleming  has  reached  the  fourth  number 
if  his  painstaking  and  useful  Index.  He 
loes  not  congratulate  railway  shareholders 
in  the  result  of  the  movement  of  the  year. 
Ve  must  make  due  allowance  for  the  spirit  of 
lisappointment,  not  to  say  of  irritation,  which 
t is  but  natural  that  those  railway  economists 
vho,  duriog  the  past  four  or  five  years,  have 
indeavoured  to  ascertain  the  real  profits  and 
osses  of  the  English  railways,  should  feel  at  the 
tindrances  thrown  in  their  way.  The  Parlia- 
nentary  returns,  whether  purposely  or  not,  are 
o framed  that  the  clue  to  the  whole  question, — 
he  statementof  the  work  separately  done  in  each 
if  the  three  main  departments  of  railway  trans- 
>ort, — is  sedulously  concealed.  The  managers  of 
he  companies  are  deaf  to  every  appeal  for  iuforma- 
ion  on  this  cardinal  point.  The  Board  of  Trade, 
vhich  a year  or  two  ago  admitted  the  extreme 
mportanee  of  obtaining  such  detailed  informa- 
ion  as  to  the  working  of  the  railways  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  as  is  given  in  France,  in 
Austria,  in  Germany,  in  India,  in  America,  and, 
nost  carefully  of  all,  in  New  South  Wales, 
;eems  now  to  have  abandoned  the  hope  of 
;iving  real  value  to  the  Parliamentary  returns, 
t is  due  to  this  persistent  concealment,  which 
uust  be  more  injurious  to  the  shareholders  than 
o any  one  else,  joined  to  the  complexion  of 
ome  of  those  statements  which  it  is  impossible 
o conceal,  that  analysts  like  Mr.  Fleming  are 
[riven  to  form  inferences  which  it  is  possible 


that  a fuller  statement  of  accounts  would  over- 
throw. 

Meantime,  public  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who 
perseveringly  endeavour  to  throw  the  light  of 
scientific  investigation  on  the  subject.  In  re- 
garding the  palpable  fact  of  the  constant  in- 
crease in  capital  cost  of  our  railways,  Mr. 
Fleming  takes  views  of  the  increase  of  dividend 
at  the  cost  of  capital  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  disproved.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  if  untrue,  they  are  capable  of 
disproof.  And  so  long  as  those  who  have  the 
proofs  in  their  hands  remain  silent,  they  cannot 
blame  those  who  draw  an  adverse  inference 
from  this  silence. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  any  details  that 
may  prove  dry  to  the  general  reader,  we  will 
give  one  example  of  the  mode  in  which  figures 
may  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  afford  contradictory 
results,  in  the  absence  of  a proper  debtor  and 
creditor  account.  Mr.  Fleming  states  (p.  45) 
that  since  1874  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
locomotives  and  vehicles  owned  by  the  railway 
companies  has  been  double  the  iucrease  in  the 
length  of  line  and  earnings.  He  infers  that  a 
sum  of  3,780,000Z.  has  been  improperly  expended 
on  plant  ; and  that  by  means  of  the  saving  thus 
effected  in  repairs,  a proportionate  sum  has  been 
paid  out  of  capital  by  way  of  dividend. 

When  we  observe  that  every  locomotive  on 
an  average  earned  4,934Z.  in  1874,  and  only 
4,50SZ.  in  1879,  this  looks  like  a confirmation  of 
Mr.  Fleming’s  charge.  Going  back  a little,  we 
find  that  in  1877  every  locomotive  earned  on 
the  average  4.750Z.,  and  in  1878  4,661Z.,  or  89Z. 
less.  But  if  we  inquire  what  work  was  done  to 
obtain  these  earnings,  we  find  that  the  mileage 
of  trains  drawn  by  an  engine  was  actually 
identical  in  1877  and  in  1878,  and  within  seventy- 
nine  miles,  or  less  than  two  days’  work,  of  the 
same,  in  1879,  the  respective  mileages  being  17,223 
17,223,  and  17,144  miles  run.  In  1874  the 
mileage  run  per  engine  was  17,418  miles. 

If  we  look  at  the  locomotive  as  the  bread- 
winner of  the  companies,  and  endeavour  to  form 
an  idea  of  their  respective  economy  of  manage- 
ment by  their  employment  of  their  engines, 
we  are  struck  with  extraordinary  differences. 
On  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  in  1879,  every 
locomotive  on  the  average  ran  24,000  miles, 
while  on  the  adjoining  Metropolitan  District  line 
eaoh  engine  ran  more  than  33,000  miles.  Yet 
every  Metropolitan  engine  earned  a gross  sum 
of  above  12,5001.,  while  each  Metropolitan  District 
engine  earned  a little  under  ll.OOOZ.  The  former 
liue  paid  37  per  cent.of  gross  revenue  for  working 
expenses  ; the  latter  42  per  cent.  These  differ- 
ences are  probably  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  density  of  the  population,  or  of  the  course 
of  traffic,  on  the  former  line  is  such  as  to  fill 
the  carriages  fuller  than  on  the  latter,  although 
the  two  lines  are  really  integral  parts  of  the 
same  system.  These  lines  are  exceptional.  But 
we  may  compare  the  London  and  South-Western, 
as  relates  to  engine  earnings,  with  the  London 
and  North-Western.  On  the  former  line  each 
engine  ran  above  23,000  miles,  and  earned 
6,11  4Z.  in  the  year.  On  the  latter  each  engine 
ran  11,600  miles,  and  earned  4,138Z.  during  the 
same  period.  And  yet  the  working  cost  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  line  was  57  per  cent, 
of  revenue  against  only  52  per  cent,  on  the 
London  and  North-Western.  But  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gross  traffic  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  was  5,298 Z.  per  mile  of  line,  while 
that  of  the  London  and  South-Western  was  only 
3.324Z.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  in  these  two 
cases  so  many  elements  of  comparison,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  tell  how  far  any  one  may 
affect  any  of  the  others,  without  the  possession 
of  the  cardinal  information  of  the  cost  of  convey- 
ing, on  each  line,  a definite  weight  for  a definite 
distance.  The  capital  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway  had  a gross  earning  power  of 
12-05  per  cent,  in  1874,  which  had  fallen  to 
1176  per  cent,  in  1878.  The  capital  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  had  a gross  earning 
power  of  1218  per  cent,  in  1874,  which  fell  to 
1155  per  cent,  in  1878.  The  net  earnings  in 
the  latter  year  wero  respectively  490  and 
4 80.  But  this  covered  a nominal  iucrease  of 
capital  in  the  latter  case.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  detailed  accounts  of  these  two 
lines  would  afford  valuable  information  as 
to  the  most  economical  form  of  locomotive 
power.  But  the  partial  facts  which  are  afforded 
form  only  a hopeless  puzzle,  in  the  absence  of 
the  one  controlling  fact  of  the  mechanical  work 
actually  done  in  each  case. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  London  and  North- 
Western  line  is  worked,  on  the  whole,  ten  per 


cent,  cheaper  than  the  London  and  South- 
Western.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  differ- 
ence is  mainly  due  to  the  great  volume  of  traffic 
over  which  the  fixed  expenses  are  distributed. 
The  Loudon  and  North-Western  ia  the  sixth, 
the  London  and  South-Western  the  twelfth,  in 
the  order  of  traffic  of  the  English  lines.  Taking 
the  oost  of  locomotive  power  alone,  the  propor- 
tion borne  to  receipts  does  not  very  materially 
differ  in  the  two  lines.  But  the  question  re- 
mains whether  a much  greater  economy  might 
not  have  been  effected  on  the  Northern  line 
had  the  locomotive  power  been  conducted  on 
the  principles  adopted  on  the  Southern.  On  the 
other  hand  has  to  be  urged  the  economy  of  giving 
to  engines,  as  to  horses,  a certain  interval  of 
rest.  The  results  of  a difference  of  more  than 
a third  in  the  average  annual  mileage  performed 
by  two  sets  of  engines  are  enough  to  clear  up 
this,  among  other,  vexed  questions.  But  with 
the  accounts  before  the  public  it  is  not  pos- 
sible even  for  the  expert  to  give  the  infor- 
mation which  it  is  so  important  to  secure. 

We  give  the  above  as  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  attach  much  value 
to  such  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Fleming,  without 
implioitly  accepting  all  his  conclusions.  But 
the  very  fact  that  conclusions  of  such  magnitude 
should  be  in  doubt  is  a fresh  proof  of  the  desi- 
rability of  that  clear  statement  of  work  done, 
and  cost  incurred,  which  is  demanded  by  the 
railway  economist.  Of  the  value  of  the  statis- 
tical analysis  and  tabulations  contained  in  the 
Index,  no  two  opinions  can  be  formed.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  expressed 
our  own. 

VARIORUM. 

The  current  number  of  St.  James's  Magazine 
includes  a paper  by  Mr.  H.  Reid,  C.E.,  entitled, 
“ Hand-made  Homes.”  This  is  the  ending  of 
it : — “ People  will  prefer  to  live  in  good  houses 
when  they  have  guarantees  that  they  are  so, 
and  therefore  bad  houses  will  be  empty,  and  if 
unoccupied,  and  no  tenant  to  be  found,  they 
must  become  all  but  worthless.  They  cannot  be 
taken  down  by  the  man  who  built  them,  for  the 
freeholder  has  them  fastened  and  rooted  to  his 
title,  aud  therefore  they  must  eventually  revert 
to  him  ; but  he  will,  again,  be  puzzled  how  to 
dispose  of  them.  Landlords  in  the  agricultural 
direction  have  farms  thrown  on  their  hands 
which  thpy  have  not  the  sense  or  means  of 
cultivating,  and  so  it  has  been  for  years  with 
house-owners.  The  time  will,  and  must,  come 
speedily,  when  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  most 
expert  speculating  builder  to  throw  into  the 
human  dwellings  any  of  the  rubbish  now  so 
frequently  used,  for  our  authorities  will  have 
awakened  to  a sense  of  their  duty  and  position, 
and  make  it  compulsory  on  all  concerned  to  test 
the  materials  to  be  used  in  all  buildings,  of 
whatever  kind.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say 
that  our  remarks  apply  only  to  the  worst  class 
of  houses,  which  the  present  generation  have 
seen  reared  in  their  midst,  for  we  are  happy  to 
bo  able  to  admit  that  there  aie  many  good  and 
true  houses,  where  any  one  may  live  in  com- 
fort. The  builders  of  these  houses  reap  their 
due  reward,  for  not  only  are  such  a class  of 
dwellings  readily  occupied,  but  when  offered  for 
sale  the  character  of  their  builders,  and  their 
well-earned  reputation  for  good  and  substantial 
work,  insures  a fair  and  remunerative  price,  even 

under  the  disadvantage  of  a forced  sale.” 

The  Leisure  Hour  says,  justly,  of  Edinburgh, — 
“ Probably  there  is  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  of  which  so  much  has  been  well  said  and 
well  sung.  The  novelists,  like  Scott  and  Galt 
and  the  Wilsons,  not  to  mention  a number  of 
other  and  many  inferior  names,  have  set  the 
sooial  manners  of  the  people,  the  scenery,  and 
the  historical  incidents  in  such  a pleasing  light ; 
the  poets,  like  Scott  again,  Burns,  Fergusson, 
and  Ramsay,  have  made  every  variety  of  beauty 
familiar  to  all  readers  by  their  verse.  No  other 
spot  has  been  honoured  by  such  a crowd  of 
artists  and  engravers,  illustrating  and  realising 
the  charm  of  scenery,  the  romantic  structure  of 
old  buildings,  or  the  curiosiiies  of  old  manners. 
And  then  the  archaeologists  and  historians  of 
Edinburgh  and  Scotland,  like  Burton,  Rogers, 
Pitcairn,  Chambers,  have  explored  every  cranny 
where  a fact  or  a forgotten  incident  might  be 
supposed  to  lie.  Edinburgh  is  a place  of  which 
not  only  its  oitizens,  but  all  England  and  all 

English  colonies,  may  well  be  proud.” Anew 

feature  has  been  introduced  in  Engineering , in 
the  shape  of  an  “ Illustrated  Patent  Record.” 
This  will  be  of  much  service  in  many  ways  to 
inventors,  patentees,  and  others. A European 
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edition  of  Harper’s  Magazine  is  projected,  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  & Co., 
London.  This  periodical,  whose  name  is  a 
household  word  in  America,  where  it  circulates 
140,000  copies,  has  been  the  means,  in  its  sixty 
volumes,  of  introducing  to  the  American  public 
many  of  the  leading  novels  of  Bulwer,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot,  and  other  English 
writers.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  is  engaged  upon  a new  novel,  to  be  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  of  Punch,  which  will 
accordingly  appear  exclusively  in  Harper's. 
The  illustrations  are,  in  fact,  a chief  feature  of 
this  monthly,  which,  in  its  160  pages,  gives 
commonly  from  70  to  100  wood-engravings.— — 
A selection  from  the  miscellaneous  scientific 
papera  of  the  late  Professor  W.  J.  Macquorn 
Rankine  is  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Griffin  & Company.  It  will  include  an 
introductory  memoir  of  the  author  by  Mr.  P.  G. 
Tait,  M.A.,  and  be  edited  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Millar,  C.E.  

Miscellanea. 

The  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  Architect. — 

The  Citizen  states  that  probate  of  the  will  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  late  of  77,  Great  Russell- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  architect,  who  died  on  the 
5th  of  August  last,  was  granted  on  the  6th  ult. 
to  Messrs.  Matthew  Wyatt  and  Thomas  Henry 
Wyatt,  the  only  sons,  the  executors,  the  personal 
estate  being  sworn  under  30,000?.  The  testator 
bequeaths  the  goodwill  of  his  business,  the  lease 
of  his  offices,  and  all  his  architectural  drawings 
and  books,  to  his  son  Matthew  ; to  his  daughter, 
Constance,  in  addition  to  other  provision,  6,000?. 
for  life ; at  her  death  such  sum  is  to  go  among 
his  son  Thomas  Henry’s  children ; and  there  are 
many  other  bequests  to  his  children  and  others. 
He  also  bequeaths  to  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Institution,  the  Incorporated  Society,  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  100?.  each  ; and  upon  the 
death  of  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend,  George 
Moore,  a certain  trust  fund  of  500?.  is  to  be  paid 
either  to  the  treasurer  of  the  R.I.B.A.  or  to  the 
Artists’  Benevolent  Institution.  One-third  of 
the  income  of  the  residue  of  his  property  is  to 
be  paid  to  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Wyatt,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  his  son 
Thomas  Henry  (and  on  the  latter’s  death  to  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Julia  Wyatt)  ; ultimately  the  said 
residue  is  to  be  divided  between  his  grand- 
children, the  children  of  his  Baid  sons. 

Examination  of  Candidates  for  District 
Surveyorships. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metro-  j 
politan  Board  of  Works  on  the  15th  inst.,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee, it  was  resolved  that  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  in  reply  to  their  letter  as  1 
to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  certificates 
of  competency  to  perform  the  duties  of  a dis- 
trict surveyor  in  London,  be  informed  that  the 
Board  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Institute  as  to 
the  desirability  of  making  the  examination  of 
an  improved  character,  and  see  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  imposing  of  a moderate  fee  upon 
each  candidate. 

Roman  Villa  at  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight. 

With  reference  to  certain  complaints  Mr. 
Cornelius  Nicholson  says, — “A  contract  was 
signed  a week  ago  for  the  complete  roofing  of 
all  the  mosaic  floors,  and  the  framework  of  the 
roof  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  As  to  the 
dyke  between  Lady  Oglander’s  land  and  Mr. 
Munn’s  farm,  negotiations  are  now  on  foot  for 
having  this  removed  ; and,  for  the  future,  it  is 
our  intention  to  make  only  one  charge  of  6d.  to 
visitors.  On  the  question  of  expenses,  I feel 
certain  that  this  great  undertaking  cannot  be 
effectually  completed  unless  the  public  assist  us 
with  the  ways  and  means.  We  are  already 
heavily  and  personally  pledged.” 

Stained  Glass  seems  steadily  to  be  taking 
higher  ground  in  Scotland.  Two  national  his- 
torical windows  have  recently  been  undertaken 
by  Ballantine, — the  one  illustrative  of  the 
Regent  Murray’s  life,  for  the  Murray  aisle  in 
St.  Giles’s  ; the  other  of  single  figures  from  the 
“ Fair  Maid  of  Perth  ” for  the  Town-hallin  that 
city,  of  which  we  recently  gave  a plan  and 
view. 

Gipsy  Hill.  — Extensive  additions  to  the 
schools  and  public  hall,  Gipsy  Hill,  have  juBt 
been  completed  by  Messrs.  Bowyer  & Son,  of 
Upper  Norwood,  builders.  The  cost  of  the  new 
buildings  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  James  Side- 
bottom.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Ernest  Turner, 
of  Regent-street. 


Homes  for  Aged  Mariners,  Liverpool. — 

On  the  16th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  central  block  of  the  Homes  of  Aged 
Mariners,  near  Egremont,  was  laid  by  Mrs. 
William  Cliff.  The  site  for  the  erection  of 
the  principal  block  stands  upon  a promon- 
tory, so  to  speak,  on  the  coast  line  from 
Egremont  to  New  Brighton.  The  area  of  the 
park,  which  is  being  laid  out  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tyerman,  is  about  5 acres  in  extent,  and  is  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Roger  Lyon  Jones  Park. 
Mr.  William  Cliff,  of  Liverpool,  has  undertaken 
to  defray,  to  the  extent  of  6,000?.,  the  coBt  of  an 
erection  to  accommodate  fifty  aged  mariners  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  ; but,  finding  that  it  was 
desirable  to  make  the  central  block  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  accommodate  for  social  purposes 
those  living  in  detached  residences,  and  to  pro- 
vide enlarged  reading,  smoking,  and  other  enter- 
taining rooms,  the  original  scheme  was  gradually 
expanded,  and  included  the  addition  of  a large 
central  tower,  120  ft.  high,  whioh  will  accom- 
modate a clock  and  bells,  visible  from  a long 
range  by  sea  and  land,  and  Mr.  Cliff  has  under- 
taken to  pay  the  necessary  additional  cost.  The 
contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr.  Richard  Beckett, 
of  Hertford,  the  amount  of  the  oontraot  being 
about  10,000?.  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  is  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  D. 
Walker,  of  Liverpool.  The  soheme  proposed 
is  (1)  a home,  with  entire  maintenance,  for 
friendless  single  aged  mariners ; (2)  cottage 
homes  in  the  same  park  (with  or  without  pen- 
sion) for  aged  mariners  who  have  wives  or  other 
relatives  to  care  for  them  ; and  (3)  out-pensions 
and  relief  for  aged  mariners  and  widows  who 
cannot  leave  their  friends. 

Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. — 
The  inaugural  address  in  connexion  with  this 
society  was  delivered  by  the  president,  Dr. 
Bristowe,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  at  1,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi.  After  some  introductory  remarks,  the 
president  observed  that  the  public,  especially  its 
poorer  portion,  habitually  disregarded  precau- 
tions which  wore  not,  and  some  of  whioh  could 
not  be,  compelled  by  law,  but  without  which  the 
efforts  of  sanitary  authorities  became  practically 
useless,  and  it  was  most  desirable  to  leaven  the 
j public  mind  with  the  practical  truths  of  sanitary 
| science.  He  was  certain  that  damp  rooms 
tended  to  cause  inflammation  and  affections  of 
that  character,  and  that  the  removal  of  damp- 
ness from  houses  was  likely  to  improve  the 
health  of  inmates  in  that  respect.  After 
discussing  the  relation  of  medical  officers  of 
health  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards  which 
employed  them,  or,  rather,  he  might  say,  of 
sanitary  officers  to  the  bodies  with  whom  they 
co-operated,  and  to  the  population  for  whom  they 
acted,  he  affirmed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  posi- 
tion which  a medical  officer  of  health  might 
hold  in  his  district  depended  mainly  upon  him 
self.  It  was  not  the  law  which  he  administered 
which  gave  him  the  chief  power  for  good,  but 
the  moral  influence  which  he  might  acquire,  and 
he  need  not  look  for  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

Board  Schools,  West  Bromwich. — The  no 
Board  schools  at  the  Lyng,  West  Bromwich, 
have  been  opened  by  Mr.  Daniel  Howard,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  School  Board.  The  schools  are 
planned  in  three  departments, — for  boys,  girls, 
and  infants, — and  to  accommodate  826  children. 
They  are  erected  in  a Domestic  Gothic  style,  the 
walls  being  constructed  of  red  brick,  the  eleva- 
tions  relieved  by  stone  dressings  and  bands  of 
blue  brick.  The  schools  were  erected  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Son,  of  Sedgley,  the  amount  of  the 
oon tract  being  3,960?.,  and  that,  with  the  cost 
of  site  and  other  contingencies,  brings  the  coBt 
to  less  than  6?.  12s.  per  head.  The  schools 
were  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  J.  Etwell,  of  West  Bromwich, 
whose  designs  were  selected  by  the  Board  in 
competition. 

Tramways  for  South  Shields.— On  the 

13th  inst.,  at  a special  meeting  of  the  South 
Shields  Town  Council,  it  was  resolved  to  apply 
for  a Provisional  Order  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
sanctioning  the  construction  of  certain  lines  of 
tramway  within  the  Borough.  The  Borough 
Surveyor  (Mr.  M.  Hall)  presented  a report  on 
the  subject,  stating  that  the  total  length  of 
tramways  proposed  to  be  constructed  is  (in- 
cluding double  lines  and  passing  points)  upwards 
of  seven  miles.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
lines  at  not  less  than  4,500?.  per  mile,  or  about 
33,000?.  for  the  whole.  In  connexion  with  the 
execution  of  the  works  it  is  proposed  to  widen 
and  extend  some  of  the  thoroughfares  and  to 
improve  their  gradients. 


New  Battersea  Bridge. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Davidge,  “ That  this  Vestry, 
having  been  informed  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  intend  applying  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  to  rebuild  Battersea 
Bridge,  are  of  opinion  that  any  suggestions  to 
destroy  an  ancient  thoroughfare  by  removing 
it  to  another  site  are  strongly  to  be  deprecated, 
especially  as  a large  sum  of  money  has  already 
been  expended  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  this  Vestry  in  opening  up  direct  com- 
munication to  it  from  South  Kensington  and 
the  Fulham-road,  and  they  respectfully  urge 
on  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  the  present  position  may 
be  maintained.” 

Wiltshire  Archmological  Association. — - 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  Devizes.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  visit  of  the  British  Archcoo- 
logical  Association,  no  excursion  was  made  to 
any  plaoe  or  object  of  interest.  The  Rev.  C. 
W.  Hony  presided.  The  committee  in  their 
report  stated  that  the  success  of  the  society 
had  in  no  degree  diminished,  the  membership 
having  reached  the  number  of  392,  being  a 
; slight  increase  on  last  year.  The  event  of  the 
visit  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
was  dwelt  upon  at  length.  The  museum  con- 
tinued to  hold  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  antiquities  in  the  provinces.  Lord 
E.  Fitzmanrice,  M.P.,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bntoher  as  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  H 
Cunnington  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Olivier  has  hon 
curators  of  the  museum.  All  the  other  officers 
were  re-elected  without  exception. 

Technology. — A prospectus  from  University 
College,  London,  just  now  issued,  with  special 
reference  to  applied  science  and  technology, 
shows  that  very  complete  arrangements  are 
made  for  giving  to  students  wishing  to  devote 
themselves  to  engineering,  architecture,  applied 
chemistry  in  any  of  its  branohes,  or  any  other 
manufacturing  or  commercial  pursuit,  a sys- 
tematic training  in  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  industrial  purposes.  As  in  all  other 
departments  of  the  college,  there  is  in  it  an 
unrestricted  admission  of  students,  without 
previous  examination,  to  any  class  or  classes 
they  may  seleot.  The  prospectus  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  at  the  college. 

Desecration. — At  the  Bucks  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, Aylesbury,  on  the  18th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
Cripps,  Q.C.,  a man  named  Warren,  and  four 
other  men,  were  charged  with  stealing  lead  from 
coffins  in  a vault  in  Cold  Bray  field  Church. 
Warren  was  contractor  for  restoring  the  church. 
The  evidence  showed  that  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  of  July,  with  the  other  prisoners,  he 
opened  a vault  in  the  chancel,  sawed  the  ends  of 
six  coffins,  wrenched  the  leaden  shells  from 
other  portions,  and  strewed  the  human  remains 
among  quicklime.  Warren  was  sentenced  to 
twelve  months’  imprisonment;  the  others  were 
acquitted. 

A new  Clock  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
central  tower  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Swan- 
sea. It  shows  time  on  three  largo  illuminated 
dials,  strikes  the  hours,  and  chimes  the  quarters. 
It  is  fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and 
has  automatic  apparatus  for  turning  the  gas  up 
and  down.  It  is  the  first  chiming  clock  in  the 
town.  Mr.  John  Smith,  Midland  Clock  Works, 
Derby,  has  carried  out  the  work. 

Wakefield  Town-hall— On  Monday  last 
the  new  Town-hall  at  Wakefield  was  opened.  It 
has  been  built  in  the  Renaissance  stylo  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Collcutt,  of  London,  and,  in- 
eluding  police  premises  ad  joining,  has  cost  about 
80,000?.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
October,  1877,  by  Alderman  Gill,  the  mayor. 
The  building  comprises  a council-chamber, 
borough  court,  mayor’s  room,  and  banqueting- 
room,  with  offices  for  all  the  corporate  officials. 

A Lucrative  Appointment. — According  to 
the  Cornishman  for  last  week,  a clerk  of  the 
works  being  wanted  for  Kelynaok  School, 
St.  Just,  Mr.  Francis  Gibson  has  been  appointed 
to  that  post,  and  his  salary  for  the  work  there 
and  in  the  town  is  to  be  25s.  a week. 

The  Severn  Tunnel. — Operations  at  the 
Severn  Tunnel  works,  suspended  in  consequence 
of  the  inflow  of  water  filling  the  borings  and 
shafts  twelve  months  ago,  have  been  resumed. 
The  new  pumps  reduced  the  water  18  ft.  in 
twenty-five  minutes. 

Ipswich  New  Corn  Exchange. — The 
corner-stone  of  this  new  building  was  to  belaid 
this  Friday  (the  22nd),  with  Masonic  ceremonies. 
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( Extinguishing  Fire. — Some  experiments 
| have  been  tried  in  Oil-street,  Liverpool,  with 
• the  “Rapid”  fire-extinguisher,  Mr.  Gibbs  repre- 
senting Messrs.  Jarvie  & Miller,  the  inventors 
A pile  of  old  tar-barrel  Btaves,  and  other  in 
I.  flammable  materials,  was  raised  and  set  fire  to 
When  the  flames  had  got  sufficient  hold,  Mr. 
ji  Gibbs  directed  the  hose  of  his  machine  upon  the 
i:  burning  mass,  and  in  less  than  half  a minmte 
{ there  was  nothing  but  smoke  to  be  seen.  The 
whole  fire  was  completely  extinguished.  The 
li  engine  is  charged  with  water,  bicarbonate  of 
h soda,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  is  put  in 
if  last,  in  a bottle  with  a glass  ball  working 
dike  that  of  a soda-water  bottle.  When  the 
3 engine  is  on  its  end  the  ingredients  do  not  mix, 
Ij  but  once  on  its  side  the  gases  amalgamate,  and 
D the  pressure  is  directed  to  the  fire. 

' The  Late  Edward  Blore. — A handsome 
(i  monument,  executed  in  marble  and  granite,  by 
i:  Mr.  Forsyth,  has  just  been  placed  over  the 
o'  remains  of  this  well-known  member  of  the  pro- 
H fession,  in  Highgate  Cemetery.  It  bears  the 
I following  inscription  : — “ In  memory  of  Edward 
)l  Blore,  Esq.,  Architect,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.8.A., 
n born  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Derby,  Sop- 
s' tember  16th,  1787.  Died  at  4,  Manchester- 
I square,  London,  September  4th,  1879.”  “ Also 
of  Sarah  Ann  his  wife,  who  died  August  4th, 
||  1867,  aged  69.” 

The  Gladstone  Bridge,  Rhyl.  — This 
i1  bridge,  constructed  over  the  London  and  North- 
) Western  Railway  Company’s  land  near  the  rail- 
i way  station,  and  connecting  the  hitherto  severed 
M portions  of  the  town  with  each  other,  has  been 
I'  completed.  It  has  been  constructed  from  designs 
! prepared  by  Mr.  B.  Nelson,  architect,  Llandudno, 
il  The  stonework  was  let  to  Messrs.  Braddock  & 

I Mathews,  of  Southport,  and  the  wrought-iron 
J girders  to  Capt.  S.  Woodall,  of  Dudley.  The 

II  total  cost  was  about  10.000Z. 

Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co.  (Limited)  have 
| received  instructions  from  the  Master  of  the 
n Household  to  replace  the  existing  lift  at  the 
i;  Royal  Laundry,  Richmond,  with  one  of  their 

i patent  lifts.  Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co.  have  also 
■ just  completed  fitting  their  steel  shutters  to  the 
?-  strong-room  at  the  offices  of  the  Crown  Agents 

of  the  Colonies,  Whitehall,  for  H.M.  Board  of 
I W(  rks. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  Cornhill.  — The 

l income  of  this  church  is  estimated  at  3,000Z.  a 
year.  The  prodigality  of  the  expenditure  may 
be  estimated  from  the  statement  that,  in  order 
to  give  the  organist  complete  control  over  the 
'!  choir,  electric  communication  has  been  made 
> from  his  seat  on  one  side  of  the  church  to  the 
! organ  on  the  other. — The  Electrician. 

Alexandra  Palace  Exhibition. — Francis 
J.  Bancroft,  a junior  in  the  highway  surveyor’s 

ii  office,  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  has  been  awarded 
H a silver  medal  by  the  Alexandra  Palace  Exhibi- 
i tion  Committee  for  his  drawings  of  timber  and 

iron  roof  construction,  suspension-bridge,  road- 
n construction,  and  ornamental  ironwork. 

The  Works  of  the  late  William  Daniels. 
Mr.  William  Tirebuck,  of  Leeds,  in  a letter  to  a 
I Liverpool  paper,  says  that  there  are  in  Liver- 
pool sufficient  of  the  works  of  the  late  William 
Ij  Daniels  to  form  a fairly  representative  collection, 
i and  he  suggests  an  exhibition  of  them. 

Wood  Paving. — We  understand  that  Mr.  H. 

I Allnutt,  of  the  Estates  Gazette,  Fetter-lane,  will 
i shortly  publish  a pamphlet  descriptive  of  laying 
wood  pavement  on  Kensington  high  road,  a 
| distance  of  three-quarters  of  a mile,  costing 
about  ll.OOOZ. 

► Architectural  Association. — The  Presi- 
i dent  and  Council  have  issued  cards  for  their 
usual  conversazione,  to  be  held  on  Friday,  the 
1 29th  of  October. 


TENDERS 

For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Oak  Lodge  Estate,  Edg- 
waro-road,  the  property  of  the  United  Land  Company, 
Limited,  inoludiog  Aberdeen  granite  kerb  : — 

Watta  £5,910  6 0 

Pizzey 4,646  0 0 

Keeble 4,474  0 0 

Boyer  4,392  13  0 

Cooke  A Co 4,310  0 0 

Bell  4,2$ 2 0 0 

Crockett 4,258  0 0 

N owell  A Robson 4,228  0 o 

Thompson  & Son 4,149  0 0 

Meara  3,(510  0 0 

Killingback  (accepted)  3,598  0 0 


For  restoration  and  enlargement  of  Little  Market 
House,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon, 
architect : — 

Woodbridge £010  0 0 

Lacey 659  9 0 

Taylor  & Grist  (accepted) 623  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Magpie,  Battersea  Park-road. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect : — 

Blenbarn  £205  0 0 

Beale  196  0 0 

Walkley 178  0 0 

Lamble  157  0 0 

Taylor,  Brixton-road  (accepted) 143  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  schools  in  the  Avondale-road, 
Peckham.  Mr.  H.  G.  Brace,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied 

Terry  £1,729  0 0 

Hoare  & 8on 1,398  0 0 

Hoskin 1,289  0 0 

Keen 1,144  0 0 

Watson  A Bennett,  Dulwich* 1,097  15  0 

* Accepted. 


For  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to  Exeter  Hall, 
Strand,  exclusive  of  large  hall.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rook- 
wood  : — 

Kirk  & Randall  £12,88)  0 0 

Conder  12,695  0 0 

Brass 13,495  0 0 

Chappell  12,353  0 0 

Booth  & Sods  11.9S0  0 0 

Patman  A Fothcringham 11,815  0 0 

Braid  & Co 11,900  0 0 

Nightingale 11,693  0 0 

Hobson...  11,470  0 0 

lliggs  & Hill  11,123  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  on  the  Starts-hill  estate, 
OrpingtoD,  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Lovibond.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect : — 

Taylor  & Son  (accepted)  £950  0 0 


For  new  tavern,  Maidenhead,  Berks.  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon  architect:  — 

Silver  & Son  £1,418  0 0 

Woodbridge  1,393  0 0 

Loosley  1,390  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted)  1,195  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  house  and  stables, 
“ Cuckman’s,”  St.  Stephen’s,  near  St.  Alban's.  Mr. 
James  N.  King-Church,  architect.  No  quantities  sup- 
plied 

House.  Stables. 

Rayment  & Son,  Hertford  ...  426  ...  25 

Battley,  London 337  ...  32 

G.  &.  J.  Waterman,  Watford  378  ...  22 
Miskin.St.  Alban’s  (accepted)  319  ...  22 
* Afterwards  corrected  to  £227. 


Total. 


For  tho  erection  and  completion  of  new  house  and 
stables  at  Knighton,  near  Leicester,  including  foundations 
and  bricks,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Ellis.  Mr.  Edward  Burgess, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Thornicroft 

Myor  £6,500  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  new  Board  Schools 
in  Hazel-street,  Leicester,  for  the  Leicester  8ehool  Board. 
Mr.  Edward  Burgess,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W 
Thornicroft  :— 

Kirk  A Randall £8,560  0 0 

Bland  & Son  7,739  0 0 

T.  AH.  Herbert  7,607  0 O 

Hutchinson  & Son  7,059  0 0 

Clark  A Garrett  7,019  0 0 

Kellett 6,959  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  shop,  and  warehouse,  Gold- 
street,  Northampton.  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A Sons 

Shutters  and 
Blinds. 

Roberts  £1,884  £62  15  6 

Dunkiey 1,863  59  0 0 

Cosford  1,792  65  10  0 

Martin 1,700  48  0 0 

Ireson  1,685  45  0 0 

Smith,  Bros 1,649  42  10  0 

Watkin  (accepted) 1,42)  65  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  and  stabling  at 
Cliftonville,  Northampton,  for  Mr.  W.  Coulson.  Mr.  8.  J. 
Newman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis 
A Sons: — 

Kdey  & Wade  £2,989  0 0 

Cosford  2,953  0 0 

Bassford 2,851  0 0 

Barlow 2,786  0 O 

8initb,  Bros 2,667  0 0 

Woodford  2,630  0 0 

Ireson  2,629  0 0 

Emery 2,690  0 0 

Taylor  A Grist  2,570  0 0 

Green,  Bros 2,470  0 0 

Heap  (accepted)  2,449  0 0 


For  new  church  at  Fulmodeston, Norfolk.  Mr.W.  Smith, 
architect : — 

Bust,  Norwich  £2,430  10  0 

Brown,  Lynn 2,099  0 0 

Hubbard,  Derehatn 2,092  10  0 

Chapman,  Han  worth  2,063  0 0 

Cornish  AGaymer,  North  Walsham*  1,994  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  'of  new  Presbytery-house,  Palace- 
street,  Westminster.  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley,  architect 

8tephenson ..£1,782  0 0 

Nigntingalo  1,781  0 0 

Lawrence  1,721  0 0 

Clements 1,719  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 1,688  0 0 

Adamson  A Son  1,682  0 0 


For  new  road  and  sewers  at  Clifton  Wood,  Bristol,  for 
Mr.  Joseph  Bartlett.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  surveyor:— 

Humphreys  £535  0 0 

Yalland  4-47  0 0 

Johnson  42-1  12  0 

CowlinASon 395  0 0 

Mereweather 390  0 0 

Krauss  393  0 0 


For  the  construe' ion  of  tramways  (Barker’s  patent)  at 
West  Derby,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Allies,  C.E., 
engineer.  Per  mile  of  single  line  8 ft.  wide,  with  concrete 
foondation  and  paving  complete 

Catterall  A Co.  ■ £5,761  0 O 

Ridal  A Arnison  6.6C0  0 O 

Dawson  6 -190  0 0 

Holme  & King  6,253  13  4 

Walkden  A Co 6,236  0 0 

Mousley  A Sons  5,133  6 8 

R.  Worthington,  ...  5,104  0 0 

Fawkes,  Bros 4,876  13  4 

P-  Smith  4,726  0 0 

Kendall  4,796  0 0 

Bell 4,798  0 0 

Barber 4,774  0 0 

G.  Smith,  & Co 4,683  6 8 

Lewin  & Co 4,561  6 8 

Pitt  4,528  6 8 

W.  & J.  Worthington  (aocepted)  ...  4,221  0 0 

For  re-building  No.  1,  Monument-yard,  City,  for  Mr.  R 
Davis.  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Pain:— 

Seiler  £6,118  0 0 

Durnford  & Langham  ...  6,247  0 0 

King  A Son  6,217  0 0 

Harper 6,031  0 0 

Crabb  4.918  0 0 

Barman  4,771  0 0 

Steele,  Bros  4,688  0 O 

Sburmur 4,265  0 O 

Anley 4,196  0 0 

Larke  A 80 n 4,190  0 0 

Mattock,  Bro9 4,121  0 0 


For  girls  Middle  Class  Sohool,  Chenies-street.  Messrs. 
Davies  & Emanuel,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Fredk. 
Downing  : — 

Cnbitt  & Co £7,994  0 0 

Holland  & Hannon  7,937  0 0 

Lucas,  Broa 7,916  0 0 

Trollope  A Sons  7,743  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  now  school  at  Higbgate-hill,  for  the 
London  8chool  Board.  Mr.  B.  R.  Robson,  architect : — 

Wood  £9,160  0 0 

Staines  A Son  8,688  0 0 

Roberts  | 8,658  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 8,190  0 0 

Boyce  8,295  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 8,263  0 0 

Pritchard  8,182  0 0 

Shepherd 8,181  0 0 

Scrivener  k Co 8,022  0 0 

Grover  7,938  0 0 

Wall,  Bros 7,675  0 0 

For  now  Board  schools  in  Flockton-street,  Bermondsey, 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
architect  :— 

Booth  & Son £10,970  0 0 

Jerrard  9,169  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 9,140  0 0 

Thompson  9,063  0 0 

Shepherd 8,984  0 0 

Nightingale  8,981  0 0 

Tongue  8,963  0 0 

Grover 8,934  0 0 

Atherton  A Laita 8,900  0 O 

Brass  8,896  0 0 


For  the  enlargement'of  Board-schools  at  London  Fields, 
Hackney,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  architect  : — 

Staines  & Son £4,273  0 0 

Wood  & Son  4,203  0 O 

Pritchard  4,12)  0 O 

Brass  4.085  0 0 

Williams  A Son 3,944  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 3.898  0 0 

Boyce  3,880  0 O 

Grover...  3,872  0 0 

Shepherd 3,813  0 0 

8eargect 3,763  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  3,734  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co.  (accepted)  3,719  0 0 


For  pair  of  villa  residences  in  Norwich-road,  Stratford, 
Mr.  J.  Mooro  Smith,  architect : 

Gentry £2,905  0 0 

Heiser  2,854  0 0 

Waterman  2,776  0 0 

Webb  2,749  0 O 

Martin  2,539  0 0 

North,  Broa 2,475  0 0 

England  A Thompson  2,372  0 0 

Cusp  & Tomlin 2,223  0 0 

ChetEns  (accepted) 2,159  0 0 


For  new  infirmary,  Mile-end  Old  Town.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Knight,  architect  : — 

Lemaine £40,570  0 01 

Julian  38,600  0 0 

Vernon  A Ewings  38,481  0 O 

Boyce 37,935  0 0 

Crockett  36,200  0 0 

Wood 35,983  0 O 

Nightiogalo 35,980  0 O 

Howell  A Son  35,600  0 0 

Everitt  35,60-9  0 O 

H carle  A Son  36,360  0 O 

Bangs  A Co.„ 35,318  0 0 

D0v)in  35,382  0 0 

Simpson  A Son  35,250  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  35,114  0 O 

Merritt  & Ashby 34,985  0 0 

Braid  A Co 34,480  0 O 

Drake 34,100  0 0 

Little 33,817  0 O 

Angood  33,960  0 O 

Perrv  A Co 33,496  0 O 

Johnson 32,890  0 O 

Shurmur  31.980  0 0 

Croaker 31,184  0 0 

Judd  31,400  0 0 .' 

For  pulling  down  and  re-erection  of  premises  in  Quecn'e 
road,  Brighton,  for  Messrs.  J.  Fieldus,  8on,  A Co.  Mr* 
J.  Lainson,  architect.  No  quantities  :— 

Howard  (accepted)  £7,845  17  8 
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For  the  erection  of  new  wing  to  the  Portsmouth  Gram- 
mar School.  Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster:— 

Bide,  Bros  , & Cook £1,363  0 0 

Ward  1,350  0 0 

Cooper 1,350  0 0 

Croad  1,341  0 0 

Bnrbidge 1,309  0 0 

W.  B.  * C.  Light 1,310  0 0 

II.  & W.  Evans 1.290  0 0 

Lewis  1,281  0 0 

For  new  Mission  House,  Sanford-lane,  High-street, 
Stobe  Newington,  for  Bev.  C.  J.  Robinson.  Messrs. 
Allen  & Burbridge,  architects:  — 

Hunt £1,115  0 0 

Shurmur 1,062  0 0 

Lawrance  1,023  0 0 

For  erection  of  All  Souls'  Mission  House,  O verbary- 
street,  CJaptou-park.  Mr.  Francis  T.  Dollman,  architect  : — 

Perry  & Co £2,650  0 0 

Boyce  2,629  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 2,475  0 0 

Outhwaite  & Son 2,170  0 0 

8hurmur 2,448  0 0 

Lawrance  2,14  0 0 

Hunt  2,381  0 0 


For  new  dairy  premises,  St.  Peter’s  Park,  Paddington, 
for  Messrs. Welford  & Son.  Mr.  Edward  Vigors,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Stables  and  Foreman’s 


For  soup-kitchen  and  boundary-wall,  All  Souls’,  Clapton- 
park.  Mr.  Francis  T.  Dollman,  architect : — 

Perry  A Co £313  0 0 

Boyce.. 263  0 0 

Outhwaite 26)  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 215  0 0 

Shurmur... 213  0 0 

Lawrance  241  0 0 

Hunt  228  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a residence  for  Captain  Armstrong, 
R.E.,  atWestcombe-park,  Blackheath.  Messrs.  J.  A J.’ 
6.  Edmeston,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  North 
_ _ House.  Stokery. 

Boyce  A Co £2,913  £70 

O.  Grimwood  ASons  2,9'it)  00 

pocas  2,ft«2  68 

Kirk  & Randall 2,778  ...  75 

Smith  2.518  69 

Grover  2,4so  0 ' 

Gould  A Brand 2 j: 


Dairy  Block. 

Dwellings 

Block- 

Dwelling 
and  Priva'o 
Stable- 
....£359 

Phillips  & Son  ...  £6,310  .. 

Rider  & Son  6,166  . 

Col’s  & Son 5,970  . 

...  6,60)  . 

Roberta  Bros 5,711  .. 

...  6,389  . 

....  763 

Downs  St  Co 5,075  .. 

...  6,120  . 

BaDga&Co 6,692  .. 

...  6,212  . 

....  788 

Williams  & Son  ...  6,629 

...  6,290  . 

....  757 

Stephenson 6,441  .. 

...  6,224  . 

....  724 

Thornaa  & Butland  5,279  .. 

...  5.896  . 

...  712 

Deacon  & Co 6,297  .. 

....  721 

Bowles  4,957  .. 

...  6,954  . 

...  705 

Martin  & Wells  ...  4 954  .. 

...  6,581  . 

Hook  & Oldrey  ...  4,70) 

...  6,64)  . 

...  630 

Cottages  at  Ealing.— Messrs.  Tye  A Bartlett’s  tender, 
amounting  to  £2,772,  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  tenders 
for  cottages  at  Ealing 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  L.  D.  (address  of  office  will  ba  found  under  “Notice  to  Corre- 
apondente")  — Floor-cl  jih  Tile  Co.  ( he  material  would  not  servo  for 
the  cise  in  question).— Inquirer  (because  of  their  contents)  — E.I.  C. 
(thanks;  not  quite  in  our  direction).— J.  M.  (the  best  organ  is  th" 
Builder.  The  question  a,kHd  canoot  be  answered  c .tegorically. 
Remedies  have  been  constancy  dUcusssd  in  these  pages)  - J.  N.  K C 
— 9.-0.  H.-P.  EL  N.-J.  M.  — H.  B.-H.  M.  M.-J.  J.  A.— R.  R._ 
3.-3.  A Co.— A.  R— B.  ft  Co—  H.  P.  F.— O.  R.  A- W M — 
J.  M.  S.-M.  ft  H — H.  4 O.-H.  A.  E.  ft  L — E. — W.  T.  W —A  V — 
R.  P.-W.  4 B.  — J.  P.  B — W.  U.  B.-A.  M.-S.  L.  M.  ft  Co — 
r.-M.  O.  T.-H.  T.  T.-Q.  P.  B - 3.  H.T.-C.  C.-C.  Q 4 C,  — 
D.  W.-Messrs.  C.-W.  3.-J.  D.  H.-G.  H.— G.  E.  ft  Son.— J.  F 
J.  J.— S.  C.  M.— H.  H.— J.  T.  G — M.  C.  (receive:!).— S.  T G tar 
ek).-M.  4 c.  (next  week). -Will  Watch  (next  week). 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-a  11b- Hamdon,  nminster,  Somerset. [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

WINSLET  GROUND  and 
FARLEIGH  DOWN 

Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

ML  8TODART  & OO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 
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For  the  Western  extension  sewerage  works  at  Bourne- 
mouth, for  the  Bournemouth  Commissioners.  Quantities 
supplied.  Mr.  O.  R.  Andrews,  surveyor  ; — 

Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers. 

8aunders  A White,  Bournemouth  ...  £1,801  3 0! 

8harland,  Wimborne  1 045  |1  0 ‘ 

Etheridge  A Co.,  Manchester ’s;9  3 0 

Hoare,  Bros.  A Walden,  Bourne. 

mouth 743  j,)  q 

Bell,  Wood-green,  London,  N QS0  0 0 

Pontirex  & Wood,  Shoe-lane,  E.C..!.  678  6 0 

Leylaud,  London 593  20  0 

Meats,  Bros.,  Nottingham*  550  q q ; 

• Accepted. 

Cast-iron  Outfall  Pipe  Sewer. 

Bell,  Wood-green,  London,  N £2,580  0 0! 

Etheridge,  A Co.,  Manchester 2 290  0 0 

Pontifex  A Wood,  Shoe-lane,  E.C....  l’480  0 0 

Leyland,  London ; 2346  0 0 

Howell,  Poole  1*245  0 q 

Hoare,  Bros.,  & Walden,  Bourne-  ’ 

mouth 936  0 0 

Meats,  Bros.,  Nottingham* 760  0 0 1 

•Accepted. 

For  road  kerbing  and  guttering  at  Bournemouth,  for 
the  Bournemouth  Commissioners.  Quantities  supplied 
Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews,  surveyor:—  rr 

Saunders  A White,  Bournemouth  ...£2,216  8 9 

Leyland,  London 2^066  15  6 

Pond,  v\  imbome  2 010  0 3 

Meats,  Bros.,  Nottingham L988  6 4 

Knight,  Wenstead-park l’oes  0 0 

Gibson,  Exeter 1,948  8 0 

Free,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks  .........  l’s5l  11  84 

Rutty,  Bromley-by-Bow  (accepted)  1*706  5 0* 
Hoare,  Bros.,  A Walden,  Bourne- 


mouth . 


1,670  4 5 


_ For  surface^ drainage  for  the  Queen’s-road  and  the 
Gambndge-road,  Bournemoulh,  fonhe  Bournemouth  Com- 
missioners. Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews  Sur- 
veyor : — ’ 

Saunders  A White,  Bournemouth  £211  0 10 

0 Pond,  Wimborne  (accepted)  195  0 2 

Hoare,  Bros.,  A Walden,  Bournemouth  117  6 4 
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Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kiuds,  and  all  descrip, 
tions  of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
tor  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS', 

Whitfield. street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-atreet, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 


Asphalts. — The  8eysaol  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  dampoourses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  an-I  milk- rooms, 
granaries,  tun. rooms,  and  terraoes.  r Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.— 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Helliwell’s  Patent  New  System  of  Im- 
perishable  Glazing  without  Putty,  suitable 
for  Markets,  Railway  Stations,  and  all  kinds  of 
covered  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  All  wood- 
work is  covered,  and  no  outside  painting  is 
required,  old  roofs  reglazed.  Testimonial  to 
T.  W.  Helliwell : — “ I cannot  see  what  better  Tes- 
ti  monial  you  can  require  from  me  than  the  fact  that 
I have  taken  off  all  my  glass  and  removed  other 
work  to  replace  it  with  yours.  There  is  nothing 
yet  out  can  touch  it. — W.  R.  Preston,  Harrold 
Wood.” — T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  York, 
dhire,  and  19,  Parliament-st.,  London.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


lS“*j 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


. Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 

JfeO  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Builders. 

Illustrated  List  two  stamps. 
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CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECI0RS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

artificial  light  reflectors. 
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A Sanitary  Aspect  of  when  otherwise  there  would  be  no  such  thing. 

Construction.  Chimneypieces  are  in  like  manner  whited  sepul- 
chres, which  mostly  do  not  even  appear 
“ beautiful  outward”  ; they  are  all  in  slabs  one 
ODEB.N  investigation  of  which  is  sure  to  have  got  loose,  having  been 
and  experience  in  re-  badly  set  originally,  and  is  either  gone,  leaving 
gard  to  the  best  condi-  an  unsightly  gap  into  the  regions  behind  this 
tions  for  healthiness  in  arrangement  of  slabs,  or  is  knocking  about  half 
hospitals  have  proved  iQ  its  place  and  half  out.  The  papers  are  thick 
that  in  regard  to  such  upon  the  walls  one  over  another,  forming  so 
buildings  at  least  it  is  uiany  layers  of  semi-decayed  and  sometimes 
not  only  important  to  ev©n  putrid  paste  and  paper.  And  what  goes 
consider  how  com-  on  between  the  ceiling  joists  and  the  flooring 
pletely  satisfactory  boards,  who  can  tell  ? The  house  is  full  of 
ventilation  and  drain-  spaces  which  no  one  can  get  at  to  dean  them, 
age  are  to  be  provided  | and  of  constructions  which  have  been  essentially 
for,  but  how  precaution  j rickety  at  first,  though  looking  well  enough 
is  to  be  taken  against  | when  quite  new  and  covered  with  fresh  paint 
the  retention  of  impure  but  which  are  now  ragged,  and  shaking  in  their 
matter  in  the  very  places. 

materials  themselves  j All  this,  of  course,  may  be  a providential 
of  the  building.  It  is  | arrangement  for  securing  work  to  repairing 
not  only  a question  of  joiners  and  to  “ dilapidating  ” surveyors,  but  in 
an  economical  point  of  view  no  other  class  of 
person,  except  the  original  speculating  builder 
who  produced  the  structures,  is  likely  to  find  a 
good  account  in  it.  There  is,  however,  another 
view  of  the  matter  which  is  even  more  import- 
ant than  the  economical  one.  The  difficulty  of 
keeping  houses  healthy  (apart  from  drainage 


how  the  building  is 
constructed,  but  of 
what  it  is  constructed  ; 
r one  conclusion  at  least  has  been  unani- 
lusly  arrived  at, — that  smooth,  impervious, 
washable  materials  are  the  most  likely 
i answer  the  desired  end.  And  along  with 
>s  conclusion  is  one  which  almost  necea- 


questions)  is  undoubtedly  very  much  greater  in 
"ily  accompanies  it, — that  all  receptacles  j a crowded  town  than  in  the  country.  The  popu- 
i corners  where  matter  may  be  collected  and  ! lation  is  much  denser,  the  air  is  laden  with  im- 
i difficult  to  dislodge  are  almost  certainly  of  j purities  of  smoke,  of  dirt  and  dust,  of  human 
i injurious  tendency.  The  medical  part  of  the  and  animal  emanations,  all  of  which  find  a 
itimony  is  unanimous  on  this  point.  | lodgment  somewhere  until  cleaned  off  or  other- 

111  dwellings  are  not  hospitals;  but  it  may  wise  dispersed ; and  if  not  cleaned  away  attach 
worth  consideration  whether  some  of  the  themselves  to  and  become  almost  a part  of  the 
jnciples  which  are  regarded  as  de  rigueur  in  Bofter  and  more  porous  materials,  which  thus 
u oase  of  hospitals  ought  not  to  be  to  a certain  become  radically  unwholesome  portions  of  the 
;ent  acted  upon  in  regard  to  all  buildings  for  etruoture. 

man  habitation,  as  far,  at  least,  as  is  con-  To  avoid  this  the  great  desideratum  would  be 
tent  with  convenience,  comfort,  and  a that  there  should  be  as  few  porous  substances 
i.sonable  eoonomy  in  regard  to  the  general  and  as  few  concealed  and  un-cleanable  places  as 
is  of  a habitation.  possible  in  which  impurities  can  lodge.  It  may 

2 very  house  which  is  fairly  well  built  and  be  added  that  a great  part  of  the  depressing  J concern  the  inmates,  we  find  various  forms  of 
ished  in  the  ordinary  methods  looks  sound  effect  in  the  lower  parts  of  orowded  towns  arises  uDpermanent  and  unoleansable  material  and 
1 healthy  when  new.  It  is  when  such  houses  from  an  aspect  of  squalor  and  dilapidation,  construction  have  established  themselves  as  a 
ne  to  be  examined  after  a certain  lapse  of  which  is  owing  in  great  degree  to  the  employ-  j matter  of  prescriptive  right.  We  have  a quan- 
ie,  for  a new  tenant,  or  for  purposes  of  valua-  ment  of  methods  of  building  or  of  finishing  tity  of  really  unnecessary  joiners’  work  put 
i or  dilapidation,  that  the  inherent  defects  of  buildings  which  almost  inevitably  succumb  to  together,  with  hollow  spaces  for  the  accumula- 
inary  building  are  so  prominently  brought  rapid  decay,  and  become  rickety  and  unsightly.  | tion  of  dirt  and  rottenness,  in  the  pulley  casingsi 
• Every  one  who  has  had  to  survey  old  Now,  all  these  drawbacks  to  the  healthiness  and  which  are  matters  of  course  in  English  window* 
ise  property,  especially  in  the  smaller  streets  cheerfulness  of  a crowded  town  district  we  banging.  Far  more  solid  and  sound  construe, 
large  towns,  knows  how  many  things  there  encourage  and  foster  by  certain  methods  of  tion  is  the  casement-window,  with  its  solid 
in  such  houses  which  are  certain  to  be  found  building  which  have  beoome  traditional,  and  frame,  leaving  nothing  behind  and  out  of  Bight, 
i state  of  dilapidation.  Wainscots  and  skirtings  are  carried  on  without  thought  and  as  a matter  J no  hollows  to  fill  up,  no  hidden  wooden  boxes 
broken  and  started  from  the  floor,  and  con-  of  course,  and  as  if  they  were  inevitable  oondi-  that  no  one  can  get  at.  People  imagine  that 


healthy,  and  to  appear  (and  to  be  too  often  in 
reality)  rickety  and  falling  to  pieces. 

To  exemplify  more  particularly  what  we  mean, 
we  will  draw  attention  in  the  first  inBtance  to 
the  manner  of  finishing  shop-fronts  which  pre- 
vails both  in  the  better  and  inferior  districts  of 
our  towns.  By  common  consent,  and  merely 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  almost  every  shop  has 
constructed  before  and  around  the  front  of  its 
ground-story  a joiner’s  erection  of  perishable 
shallow  cornices  and  pilasters  of  wood,  whichi 
when  made  gaudy  with  paint  may  pass  off  very 
well  before  the  uncritical  eye  of  the  general 
spectator,  but  which  is  really  a mass  of  utterly 
useless  gimcrack  hung  on  to  the  building,  an  ex- 
crescence at  the  very  best.  In  the  inferior  dis- 
tricts of  a town,  the  frequent  re-painting  and 
garnishing  of  these  pieces  of  cradling  cannot  be 
carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  superior 
districts,  so  that  oven  their  value  in  making  a 
gaudy  show  is  lost.  Their  effect  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  is  mean  and  confused ; 
but  this  mass  of  gimorack  shop-fronts  must 
surely  have  a bad  effect  in  a sanitary  sense  also. 
Instead  of  solid  walls,  which  even  if  not  arti- 
ficially cleaned,  are  washed  by  the  rain  without 
any  harm  to  their  structure,  we  have  a mass  of 
woodwork  with  hollow  spaces  behind,  wherein 
dirt  and  vermin  may  lodge  unseen  and  undis- 
turbed, where  decay  may  go  on  unperceived, 
and  which  are  not  susceptible  of  outward 
cleansing  except  by  the  application  of  fresh 
coats  of  paint.  Surely  it  would  be  an  advance 
in  the  favourable  conditions  for  sanitation  of  a 
orowded  town  neighbourhood,  if  we  did  away 
vith  all  this  gimcrack,  and  insisted  on  the 
building  of  honest  brick  walls  and  arches,  or 
stone  or  iron  lintels,  showing  a plain  sound  con- 
struction, with  “ no  deception,”  and  getting  rid 
of  a mass  of  unmeaning  Btuff  which  must  come 
to  pieces  sooner  or  later,  and  which  renders  the 
cleaning  of  the  front  of  the  building  twice  as 
difficult  and  ineffectual  as  it  might  otherwise  be. 

When  we  come  to  the  interior  of  the  house 
where  Banitary  considerations  more  directly, 


1 behind  them  long  passages  and  crevices  tions  of  building.  This  applies  almost  as  much 
)re  all  kinds  of  minute  debris  have  accumu-  to  the  houses  of  the  better  class  in  the  superior 
)d  unknown  and  unremovable.  Casings  have  districts  of  towns,  as  in  the  inferior;  only  the 
er  been  properly  fitted  or  backed,  and  evil  is  more  felt  in  the  latter.  It  is  difficult 
mgh  the  deoay  of  woed  blocks  are  loose  in  enough  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  to 
ir  seat,  and  leave  gaping  crevices  between  keep  crowded  districts  of  a lower  class  healthy 
woodwork  and  the  plaster ; ohinks  for  which  and  cheerful ; but  it  becomes  more  so  when  the 
only  good  word  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  buildings  themselves  are  so  constructed  as  to 
letimes  afford  oompulsory  inlet  ventilation  have  a natural  tendency  to  harbour  what  is  un-  frame,  than  a sash-window,  with  all  its  band. 


casement  windows  are  not  as  weather-tight  i 
the  Bash-windows,  a mere  prejudice  resulting 
from  bad  making  of  the  former  more  than  any- 
thing else;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  in 
buildiDgs  where  work  has  to  be  done  cheap  a 
casement-window  is  more  likely  to  be  accurately 
fitted  in  the  walls,  and  less  likely  to  admit 
( damp  and  draughts  between  the  wall  and  the 
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box  apparatus  of  casing,  which  can  only  be 
really  well  and  solidly  made  and  kept  up  at 
much  greater  expense  than  can  usually  be 
bestowed  upon  it  in  houses  of  an  inferior  class. 

A great  part  of  the  interior  finish  of  an 
ordinary  room  is  composed  of  perishable,  frail, 
and  dirt-holding  materials.  The  ordinary  wains- 
cot, which  pretends  to  be  a plinth,  is  a kind  of 
wooden  Bhell  fastened  in  front  of  the  wall,  the 
space  behind  which  forms  a parade-ground  for 
mice  when  they  get  into  a house,  which  they 
constantly  do  when  they  find  such  commodious 
arrangements  made  for  their  privacy  and 
security.  A well-executed  wainscot,  carried 
full  above  “ chair-back  height  ” round  the  wall, 
or  a completely  wainscoted  room,  each  has  a 
good  effect,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  latter  forms  the  healthiest  lining  to  a room. 
When  the  expense  of  so  coBtly  an  adjunct 
can  be  gone  to,  there  is  a possibility  that  the 
work  will  be  solidly  put  up ; but  the  ordinary 
house  wainscot  is  a mere  piece  of  joiner’s  sham, 
worst  of  all  when,  as  is  often  done,  there  is  the 
silly  pretence  of  a sub-plinth  to  it,  of  course,  in 
another  separate  piece  set  on.  A solid  piece  of 
thick  wood,  with  the  moulding  worked  out  of 
it,  and  fixed  dose  against  the  wall,  would  ho  a 
very  different  affair,  though  one  can  hardly,  even 
in  that  case,  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
addition ; but  where  this  cannot  be  afforded,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  be  content  with  merely 
a solid  rail  of  wood,  with  a concave  quarter- 
circle  moulding  run  in  it,  so  as  to  connect  the 
lines  of  the  floor  and  wall  by  a small  curve, 
which  can  be  easily  swept,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  form  an  angle  where  dust  and  dirt  will 
lie  in  a way  difficult  to  remove.  This  is 
assuming  the  existence  of  a plastered  coating 
on  the  wall.  It  seems  a quixotic  undertaking 
to  tilt  at  plaster,  which  has  enjoyed  so  long  a life 
as  the  accepted  internal  coating  of  walls ; and 
we  may  be  asked  what  we  would  propose  as  a 
general  substitute  for  it,  and  may  admit  that 
consistently  with  necessary  economy,  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  easy  to  say.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a model  wall-finish  ought  to  have 
one  of  two  qualities  : it  should  be  capable  of 
being  easily  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  or  it 
should  be  capable  of  easy  renewal.  Plaster 
has  neither  characteristic.  It  holds  a great 
deal  of  dirt,  and  can  hardly  be  cleaned  at 
all,  and  it  cannot  be  renewed  without  much 
trouble,  dirt,  and  expense,  and  emptying 
the  house  or  the  apartment  for  the  purpose. 
For  hospitals  there  is  not  so  great  an  objection, 
because  in  every  well-regulated  hospital  every 
ward  should  be  empty  for  a time  by  rotation, 
and  the  plaster  could  be  chipped  off  and  renewed 
during  that  period,  if  medical  sanitarians  think 
(and  some  of  them  do)  that  this  entire  removal 
of  the  lining  of  the  ward  is  the  only  way  to 
disinfect  it  thoroughly.  But  such  a proceeding 
cannot  be  conveniently  undertaken  in  a private 
dwelling-house.  In  a majority  of  houses  the 
resource  is  papering,  and,  artistically  speaking, 
a great  deal  may  be  said  for  papering  as  a means 
of  producing  an  agreeable  effect  in  an  inexpensive 
manner,  and  a great  deal  of  very  good  decora- 
tive art  has  of  late  years  been  applied  to  the 
design  of  wall-papers.  But  papers,  like  plaster, 
come  under  the  denomination  of  materials  which 
can  neither  be  well  cleaned  nor  easily  changed, 
and  which  absorb  and  hold  a great  deal  of  un- 
healthy matter.  They  are,  of  course,  much 
more  easily  renewed  than  plaster,  but  the 
temptation  in  cheap  house  property  which  is  not 
very  well  looked  after  to  lay  one  paper  over 
another  is  very  great,  and  is  often  indulged ; 
and  nothing  can  well  be  more  deleterious  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  room  than  this ; and  stripping 
off  and  repapering,  though  much  simpler  than 
replastering,  oannot  be  done  often  enough  to 
ensure  a really  clean  and  healthy  state  of  the 
walls.  There  appear  to  be  three  courses  open 
to  us.  One  is  the  employment  of  Parian  cement, 
or  some  other  hard  and  washable  cement,  as  the 
interior  lining  for  walls,  when  nothing  is  to  be 
placed  over  the  surface.  In  the  poorer  class  of 
houses  which  are  not  papered,  the  plaster  sur- 
face is  one  of  the  worst  in  sanitary  condition 
and  even  in  unsightly  appearance,  after  a certain 
term  of  occupation,  which  could  be  found. 
Mere  lime-whitening,  if  the  wall  is  a sound  one, 
is  a much  better  and  healthier  finish,  though 
certainly  not  agreeable  in  aspect,  and  is  easily 
renewed.  Where  Parian  or  other  cement  is 
deemed  too  expensive  (although  nothing  ought 
to  be  considered  too  expensive  whioh  concerns 
the  actual  healthiness  of  a habitation),  and 
where  lime-wash  is  considered  too  rough,  coating 
the  plaster  with  such  a preparation  as  silicate 


paint,  which  will  bear  washing,  is  a great  im- 
provement on  papering  or  on  the  ordinary  paints. 
In  houses  of  the  best  class  there  remains  the 
alternative  of  building  the  inner  faces  of  the 
walls  with  solid  materials  of  a high  class,  such 
as  glazed  brick  or  some  of  the  numerous  terra- 
cotta materials  which  are  now  offered  to  the 
choice  of  those  who  build.  There  is  then  some- 
thing perfectly  capable  of  being  cleaned,  pro- 
vided always  that  it  must  not  have  surface 
decoration  which  is  too  deeply  cut  and  which 
would  leave  hollow  places  where  dirt  would 
collect  and  which  would  be  difficult  to  clean 
satisfactorily.  If  Buch  an  internal  finish  be 
thought  too  cold  for  this  climate,  then  there  is 
the  resource  (we  are  now  speaking  of  habitations 
where  expense  is  not  a primary  consideration) 
of  hangings  which  can  be  easily  taken  down  and 
put  up  again,  changed,  cleaned,  or  renewed, 
which  can  be  removed  from  the  room  when  not 
in  use  and  thoroughly  aired.  There  is  the 
question  of  picture-hanging  to  be  considered,  of 
course,  in  a majority  of  houses.  Where  some 
material  can  be  strained  close  to  the  walls  when 
hung,  pictures  can  be  hung  over  it  (as  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery),  or  a very  good  effect,  com- 
bined with  warmth  and  comfort,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  tapestry  or  other  hangings  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall,  with  the  solid  interior 
surface  left  above  a certain  level  as  a back- 
ground for  the  pictures.  The  object  whioh  runs 
through  all  these  suggestions  is  the  same, — to 
have  the  walls  of  our  rooms  either  of  such 
material,  if  permanent,  as  can  be  efficiently 
cleansed  without  injuring  it,  or  hung  or  fitted 
with  such  decorative  material  as  can  be  easily 
removed  and  cleansed  or  replaced  as  often  as 
the  greatest  attention  to  sanitary  conditions 
demands.  Now  the  fact  is  that  nearly  all 
inhabited  rooms  are  at  present  finished  internally 
in  a way  which  precludes  the  observance  of 
either  of  these  conditions.  With  impervious 
walls,  however,  let  it  always  be  remembered 
that  ventilation  must  be  more  especially 
attended  to. 

Plaster  is  an  insidious  tempter  also  in  the  ex- 
cuse it  gives  for  those  foolish  and  unmeaning 
ornaments  which  are  called  plaster  cornices,  and 
which  are  made  worse  by  being  “ enriched ” 
with  ornaments  usually  questionable  in  design, 
always  perishable  in  material,  and  almost  always 
contrived  so  as  to  hold  a quantity  of  dust,  dirt, 
and  soot  which  is  never  dislodged.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  this  superstition  of  the 
plaster  cornice  arose  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  idea  that  every  internal  wall 
must  have  a plinth  at  the  bottom  and  a 
cornice  at  the  top,  because  the  external  wall 
has ; or  whether  the  plaster  cornice  is  a kind  of 
reminiscence  or  suggestion  of  a corbel  to  carry 
the  floor  above.  Whichever  be  its  origin,  it  is 
equally  unmeaning.  There  is  perhaps  no  part 
of  the  internal  economy  of  our  buildings  which 
is  more  marked  by  the  spirit  of  the  jerry-builder 
than  the  junction  of  walls  and  floors.  A large 
and  pretentious  piaster  cornice,  with  its  wooden 
backing  or  bracketing,  is  really  a process  of 
hanging  a quantity  of  stuff  on  to  the  walls  at  that 
point,  in  a form  which  simulates  that  of  a 
bracket  bearing  on  the  walls  and  supporting  the 
over-floor.  The  reasonable  and  solid  way  of 
doing  the  thing  would  be  to  project  a corbel, 
say  of  terra-cotta,  built  into  the  walls,  and  pro- 
jecting sufficiently  into  the  room  to  give  a bear- 
ing for  the  floor-joists  over ; and  this  would  form 
the  finish  of  the  wall-surface  and  fill  up  the 
angle  between  it  and  the  ceiling. 

The  ceiling  is  a question  by  itself,  being  as  it 
is  under  different  statical  conditions  from  the 
wall-surface,  and  depending  even  more  than  that 
on  the  principle  of  construction  and  the  material 
that  may  be  employed  in  bridging  the  space  from 
wall  to  wall.  When  wood  flooring  is  employed, 
the  simplest  way,  no  doubt,  is  to  leave  the  joists 
open,  and  varnish  them  and  the  under-side  of  the 
flooring-boards,  which,  in  such  case,  should  be 
thicker  than  usually  employed,  and,  of  course, 
grooved  and  tongued.  But  this  is  bad  in  the 
way  of  light,  and,  moreover,  does  not  sufficiently 
damp  sound  between  the  room  above  and  the 
room  below.  What  is  quite  oertain  is,  that  to 
underdraw  the  joists  with  lathing  and  plaster  is 
one  of  the  worst  methods  that  can  be  employed. 
The  plaster  reflects  light,  it  is  true,  but  it  also 
collects  and  renders  peculiarly  visible  all  dust 
from  occupation  of  the  room  and  soot  from  com- 
bustion ; it  cannot  be  cleaned  except  by  the 
process  of  rewhitening  it,  which  means  shutting 
up  the  room  for  some  days,  and  the  plaster  is  a 
material  peculiarly  liable  to  crack  under  the 
shaking  of  the  joists  from  traffic  in  the  room 


above.  We  have  before  now  drawn  attention  to’ 
and  explained  the  small  phenomenon  which  most 
people  have  noticed,  especially  in  small  rooms 
where  much  gas  and  coal  is  burned  in  proportion 
to  the  area  of  the  room,  of  the  lines  of  the  joists- 
showing  on  the  plaster  ceiling  in  lines  rather 
whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  plaster.  The  appear- 
ance results  from  the  fact  that  in  interspaces 
between  the  joists,  the  porous  plaster  receives, 
and  retains  a great  amount  of  soot  and  dust, 
which  seems  to  work  its  way  right  into  the 
plaster,  but  which  does  so  less  readily  where 
the  plaster  has  the  solid  backing  of  the  joist  im- 
mediately  over  it.  The  shaking  of  the  piaster  : 
may  no  doubt  be  obviated  by  placing  it  on  sepa- 
rate ceiling  joists,  but  what  an  amount  of  perish- 
able material  and  what  holiday  spaces  for  vermin 
this  involves.  A wood  ceiling  is,  of  course,  much 
superior,  but  rather  dark,  and  decidedly  costly 
if  well  done.  A well-known  firm  of  decorators, 
have  patented  a form  of  enamelled  iron-ceiling 
material  which  offers  some  advantages,  and  can 
be  affixed  to  wooden  joists.  The  specimens  we 
have  observed  have  been  tawdry  in  design,  bub 
this  need  not  be  so,  and  the  material  appears- 
capable  of  such  treatment  as  to  reflect  as  much 
light  as  a plaster  ceiling,  and  to  be  capable 
ot  ready  cleansing.  But  it  is  a matter  for 
serious  consideration  whether  some  of  the- 
various  methods  of  solid  floors  of  iron  and  con- 
crete, or  other  materials,  Bhould  not  be  far  more 
used  than  they  are,  even  in  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses.  They  possess  the  immense  advantages 
of  solid  construction, — no  internal  hollows  and 
dark  recesses  ; they  are  more  sound-proof  and 
more  safe  against  fire  than  timber  floors,  and 
they  are  capable  of  being  finished  as  ceilingB  in 
a way  perfectly  capable  of  cleansing  as  often  as 
is  thought  desirable.  In  the  case  of  rooms  of  the- 
better  class,  a very  good  effect  might  be  got  by 
dividing  a concrete  and  cemented  ceiling  into  low 
domical  sections.  In  houses  of  the  pooi'er  class, 
and  with  smaller  rooms,  concrete  floors  can  be 
so  easily  and  cheaply  applied,  even  without  any 
iron  in  the  case  of  small  rooms,  and  are  so  much 
more  conducive  to  good  sanitary  conditions  and 
constant  cleansing,  that  they  seem  to  be  the 
most  natural  method  for  use  in  this  class  of 
property.  There  is  an  objection  to  concrete 
floors  on  account  of  want  of  warmth  and  of  the 
elasticity  of  a wooden  floor.  In  the  case  of  poor 
houses  in  crowded  districts,  however,  the  sani- 
tary advantages  of  a washable  floor  (if  utilised)- 
greatly  overbalance  these  drawbacks:  in  the 
case  of  houses  of  a superior  class  wood  flooring- 
boards  can  be  laid  down  on  bearers  over  the 
concrete  floor,  and  in  that  case  could  be  laid  so 
as  to  be  easily  removable  for  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  structure,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  long 
accumulation  of  decaying  matter  between  the 
boards  and  the  cement  floor. 

The  “box”  marble  chimney-piece  is  not  so 
directly  connected  with  unsanitary  results, 
though  it  is  apt  to  leave  pernicious  spaces  and 
hollows  in  its  rear ; and  it  may  certainly  be  said 
that  there  is  an  unhealthy  effect  produced  on 
the  mind  by  the  mere  sight  of  things  constructed 
in  a rickety  manner,  and  so  as  to  be  bound  to 
come  to  pieces  sooner  or  later.  In  a similar 
way  the  wooden  cornices  for  carrying  gutters,  or 
pieces  of  joiner’s  cradling  hung  on  to  the  wall, 
contribute  to  give  a disagreeable  impression  of 
rickety  building,  and  are  indirectly  injurious  in 
putting  in  an  exposed  situation  a piece  of  ques- 
tionable construction  in  a perishable  material. 
Gutters  should  be  carried  on  or  made  of  a solid 
material. 

The  unsanitary  results  of  insecure  founda- 
dations,  end  walls  without  sufficient  bond  in 
construction  or  solidity  and  mass  of  mate- 
rial, are  too  well  known  and  too  generally 
admitted  (in  theory)  to  need  fresh  demonstra- 
tion here.  We  have  wished  rather  to  point  out 
that  some  methods  of  building  in  the  detail  and 
finishing  of  houses,  which  are  almost  universally 
used,  are  not  only  somewhat  mean  in  effect  and 
perishable  in  quality,  but  that  they  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a prejudicial  effect  on  the 
sanitary  character  of  habitations,  especially  in 
a orowded  district.  In  the  country  this  part  of 
the  question  may  be  less  important.  In  towns 
it  seems  certain  that  the  more  solidly  an 
durably  houses  are  built  and  finished,  the  more 
capable  they  are  of  continual  cleansing  without 
damage  to  the  materials  or  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  inmates,  the  more  nearly  do  they  approach 
to  the  best  sanitary  conditions  of  town  building 
(other  sanitary  provisions  being  equally  attended 
to)  ; and  that  very  few  ordinary  town  dwellings 
are  at  present  built  without  incorporating  m 
their  structure,  in  a most  prominent  and  often 
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wholesale  manner,  a great  amount  of  perishable, 
i nnwashable,  and  dirt-holding  material.  We  say 
rl  therefore  emphatically,  give  us  the  most  solid 
j building  and  the  most  solid  durable  form  of 
k internal  finish  that  can  be  had,  even  at  the 
> expense  of  being  very  plain  and  losing  some 
ri  cheap  form  of  pretty  decoration.  The  real  ends 
fl  of  building  will  be  best  answered  so. 

One  important  caveat  must  not,  however,  be 
li  passed  over.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
■J  proportion  as  houses  are  solidly  and  imperviously 

I built,  in  that  proportion  must  all  provisions  for 
(i  ventilation,  both  for  inlet  and  outlet,  be  the  more 
i complete  and  systematic.  Pervious  walls  and 
li  floors  let  in  and  retain  things  which  they  ought 
il  not,  no  doubt  j but  they  also  serve  to  let  in  air, 

II  for  the  ingress  of  which  there  is  often  no  other 
'.!  provision,  and  which  must  be  had.  It  is  one 
li  virtue  of  solid  construction  that  it  also  almost 
li  inevitably  leads  to  and  demands  scientific  con- 
11  struction. 


A GLANCE  AT  OLD  DUMBARTON. 

1 No  tourist  who  has  sailed  down  the  river 
;l  Clyde  on  board  the  swift  Iona  or  Lord  of  the 
||  Isles  has  failed  to  make  special  note  of  the  rock 
of  Dumbarton,  rising  240  ft.  high,  with  its 
double  peak  and  the  scanty  remains  of  its 
U battlements  that  from  times  far  remote  kept 
| grim  watch  over  the  mountains  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Lennox.  Of  this  Castle  of  Dumbarton, 
li  the  guide-books  have  little  to  tell  beyond  the 

i information  supplied  by  that  venerable  tourist, 
i|  Pennant.  It  is  described  by  Buchanan  as  an 
j arx  inexpugnabilis,  and  must  have  been  im- 
|j  pregnable  to  the  ancient  manner  of  besieging. 

ii  Its  name  was  Dun  Briton,  and  it  was  also  called 
[i  Arcluith  or  Alcluith.  Wallace  was  confined 
n here.  In  A.D.  756  its  garrison  capitulated 
li  through  famine ; in  1571  it  was  taken  by 
^escalade;  and  in  1639  it  was  “ surprised  ” by 
i the  Covenanting  party.  The  castle  at  this  time 

was  held  by  Sir  William  Stewart  on  behalf  of 
i the  king.  On  the  last  Sunday  in  March, 
i Governor  Stewart,  with  his  family,  attended 
the  parish  church,  unaware  that  the  enemy 
i had  fixed  upon  that  day  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a scheme  to  take  possession  of  the 
l fortress.  After  service  Provost  Sempill,  a 
(zealous  Covenanter,  invited  Stewart  to  dine  at 
his  house.  On  Stewart  declining  the  invitation 
he  was  surrounded  by  a troop  of  forty  men,  oon- 
veyed  to  the  provost’s  house,  and  forced  to  give 
up  the  keys  of  the  castle.  “ Stewart,”  says 
l Spalding,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Troubles  in 
iScotland  and  England,”  was  compelled  to  cast 
loff  his  clothes,  “ which  were  shortly  put  upon 
•another  gentleman  of  his  shape  and  quantitie, 
and  he  putt  on  his  cloathes  upon  him  againe. 
Thus,  apparel  interchanged,  they  commanded 
:the  captain,  under  paine  of  death,  to  tell  the 
iwatchword,  which,  for  fear  of  his  life,  he  truly 
itold.  Then  they  go  in  the  night  quietly,  unseen 
by  the  castellans,  and  had  their  counterfeit 
(captain  with  them,  who  cryed  and  called  by  the 
iwatchword,  which,  being  heard,  yeitts  (the 
Igates)  are  cast  open,  in  goes  the  Covenanters 
iwith  greater  power  than  was  within  to  defend 
it,  and  mans  and  fortifies  the  castle  to  their 
mind.”  A two-handed  sword,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Sir  William  Wallace,  is  exhibited  in 
the  old  armoury.  Here  does  not  end  the  romance 
of  the  castle ; but  we  cannot  pursue  it. 

1 “ Dumbarton  is  a small  but  good  old  town 
seated  on  a plain  near  the  conflux  of  the  Leven 
Iwith  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  It  consists  principally 
of  one  large  street  in  the  form  of  a crescent.  On 
one  side  is  the  Tolbooth,  and  at  the  south  end 
the  church,  with  a small  spire  steeple  : it  had 
been  collegiate,  and  was  founded  (1450)  by 
Isabel,  Duchess  of  Lennox  and  Countess  of 
Albany.”  This  is  all  that  Pennant  had  to  say 
about  the  town  iu  1771,  and  Robert  Chambers, 
in  1827,  has  still  less  to  say : “ It  is  a small 
town  undistinguished  by  oommerce,  and  possess- 
ing  no  manufactures  except  glass-making  and 
3hip-building.”  The  publication  of  the  “Dum- 
barton Burgh  Records,”  lately  given  to  the 
public,  is  especially  valuable  for  the  light  these 
Reoords  throw  on  the  daily  life  of  the  townspeople 
in  the  seventeenth  and  early  partof  the  eighteenth 
jenturies.  Here  are  a few  extracts.  The  words 
ire  slightly  modernised: — “ June  22,  1627.  The 
which  day  they  ordained  the  bailies  to  cause 
•he  glasswright  make  up  a new  glass  to  the  Tol- 
aooth  in  the  lowest  window,  seeing  that  the  old 
window  is  all  broken.  Also,  that  the  roof  of 
-he  Tolbooth  and  the  cross  be  painted  and 
IresBod.  Also,  in  regard. the  painter  is  in  this 
town,  painting  Sir  William  Alexander’s  ship, 


they  think  it  meet  to  cause  him  to  renew  the 
painting  and  colouring  of  the  orlage  (the  town 
clock),  if  thebailies  can  agree  with  him  cheaply 
on  the  town’s  charges."  We  hear  of  this  travel- 
ling artist  on  the  27th  of  June,  1628  : “ They 
ordaine  the  magistrates  to  agree  with  the 
paynter  and  cause  coulor  the  stake  of  the  cross 
after  it  has  been  oiled.”  In  1660  the  magis- 
trates employ  another  painter : “ James  McAr- 
thur, the  Treausurer,  is  ordained  to  pay  Gay 
Littlejohne,  painter,  the  sum  of  20  merks,  and 
that  in  full  payment  to  him  for  colouring  of  the 
council  seat  and  of  the  horologe ; and  because 
the  said  Gay  Littlejohn  isowing  certain  sums  to 
Elizabeth  Stirling,  ordains  the  Treasurer  to  pay 
the  said  Elizabeth.”  This  “ horologe  ” was  a 
frequent  annoyance  to  the  magistrates.  The 
last  heard  of  it  is  in  1700,  when  “ Andrew  How, 
of  Kilbarchan,  undertakes  to  provide  a new 
pendulum-knock  (clock)  for  the  Tolbooth,  and 
paint  the  dial  of  the  same,  for  12J.”  Shortly 
before  1607 j Dumbarton  had  suffered  from  an 
inundation  of  the  Clyde  and  Leven,  and  in  that 
year  the  Scottish  Parliament  made  a grant  to 
the  town  of  3,700  merks  for  the  raising  of  bul- 
warks. In  the  “Records  ” these  are  referred  to 
as  “ The  Water  Work.”  Scarcely  a week  passes 
without  a visit  paid  by  the  magistrates  at  low 
or  high  tide,  by  night  or  day,  to  the  “ Wattir 
Wark.”  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  failed  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking 
were  summarily  dealt  with.  “July  20,  1629. 
The  which  day  it  is  concluded  that  the 
whole  persons  owing  money  belonging  to 
the  wattir  wark  be  chargit  in  ward  [im- 
prisoned] within  the  Tolbooth,  therein  till 
they  pay  the  same.”  The  Tolbooth,  or  town- 
liall  and  prison  combined,  is  in  a chronic  state 
of  disrepair.  The  roof  of  the  council-chamber 
lets  in  snow  and  rain,  and  prisoners  are  con- 
stantly escaping.  To  remedy  the  latter  evil 
two  blacksmiths  are  employed  by  the  magis- 
trates to  “ make  a pair  of  bogies  of  a great  gad 
of  iron  and  six  iron  sohikills  [shackles]  to  run 
thereupon  for  keeping  malefactors  in  regard  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Tolbooth.”*  Among  the 
motley  prisoners  were  many  accused  of  witch- 
craft : “ March  5,  1632.  Forasmuch  as  David 
Glen  has  been  executioner  of  the  witches  that 
has  been  execute  in  this  burgh,  he  is  to  have  a 
salary  of  sixteen  merks  yearly  for  his  thankfull 
services.” 

The  townsfolk  enter  with  spirit  into  the  build- 
ing of  an  hospital.  The  stones  are  to  be  carried 
to  the  place  of  building  by  boat,  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  height  of  the  sands,  the  council 
“ ordains  the  town  to  make  a trench  through 
the  sand,  whereby  the  boat  may  the  better 
float,  and  the  stones  to  be  cariied  away  in 
barrows.”  The  townsmen  are  divided  into 
“ three-thirds,”  each  third,  in  its  turn,  ooming 
to  the  work  with  spades,  shovels,  and  barrows. 
The  Laird  of  Buchanan  presents  his  “carrying” 
boat  to  the  town  to  convey  stones  for  the  hos- 
pital, on  condition  that  hereafter  they  maintain 
a boat,  and  pay  a certain  duty  out  of  it  to  the 
hospital.  The  Collegiate  Churob,  already  referred 
to,  was  in  ruins,  and  its  broken  walls  formed  a 
convenient  quarry  for  municipal  building  pur- 
poses. “ April  22,  1628.  That  the  holes  in 
the  church  vennel  [passage  or  way]  be  helped 
and  filled  up  with  earth  and  Btones  from  the 
colledge  [Collegiate  Church],”  and  the  magis- 
trates and  council  appoint  a master  of  the 
work. 

Another  of  the  town  improvements  is  a pier, 
the  construction  of  which  is  resolved  on  in  1632. 
Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  pier  or  “keye” 
till  the  last  day  of  June,  1655,  when  “ Robert 
Glen,  who  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  work 
and  building  of  the  common  key  of  this  burgh, 
produced  his  accompt.”  The  account  is  inte- 
resting, as  it  shows  some  of  the  prices  of  labour 
in  those  days.  The  wrights  or  carpenters  are 
rated  at  14s.  Scots  a day,  the  layers  and  builders 
of  the  stones  at  13s.  4d.,  and  the  barrowmen  at 
8s.  As  all  the  houses  and  even  the  church  were 
thatch-roofed,  many  precautions  had  to  be  taken 
against  fire  ; the  blacksmith, — there  was  but 
one, — was  bound  to  use  stone  and  lime  in  the 
construction  of  the  wall  against  which  his  furnace 
was  placed  ; and  Myrie  McFarlane,  a servant- 
maid,  who,  through  her  carelessness  with  lighted 
candles  had  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  two  of  her 
masters,  was  banished  the  town,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  cautioned,  under  heavy  penalties, 
not  to  admit  her  into  any  of  their  dwellings. 

Just  one  peep  into  the  “Kirk  Session  Records,” 
appended  to  those  of  the  burgh.  “1620.  For 

* See  in  Scott's  “Guy  MauneriDg,”  the  incarceration 
of  Dirk  Hatterick, 


a sand-glass,  13s. ; for  an  iron  to  set  the  glass 
into,  20s.”  A shilling  Scots  equalled  in  value 
the  present  bronze  penny. 

Before  leaving  Dumbarton  mention  must  be 
made  of  Tobias  Smollett,  who  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  classical  learning  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  the  town.  An  interesting  letter  written 
by  the  novelist  and  historian  from  Chelsea, 
March  9th,  1756  (not  published  in  any  collection 
of  his  works),  concludes, — “ I have  had  occasion, 
lately,  to  inquire  into  the  antiquities  of  our 
country.  I find  the  Scots  came  from  Ireland 
but  yesterday  in  comparison  with  the  central 
city  of  the  Caledonians  and  Britons  of  Arcluyd 
(Dumbarton).  I would  fain  derive  myself  from 
these  last ; but  whether  ancient  Scot,  Briton,  or 
Norman,  I am  with  equal  affection  and  esteem, 
yours,  &o.,  Ts.  Smollett.” 


LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  ancient  proverb,  “ That  wisdom  may  cry 
abroad  in  the  streets,  but  men  will  not  regard 
it,”  seems  to  be  illustrated  very  forcibly  in  the 
history  of  the  debate  as  to  the  water  supply  of 
London.  The  propriety  of  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  in  any  endeavour  to  interfere  with  a 
question  of  such  extraordinary  magnitude,  is 
for  the  most  part  steadily  ignored.  It  was 
ignored  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  Committee.  It 
was  ignored  by  the  meeting  of  the  delegates 
from  various  vestries  and  district  boards  which 
was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  in  St.  Martin’s 
Vestry-hall.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  such  a 
meeting  convened  to  discuss  such  a subject;  but 
we  should  have  been  more  content  if  any  of  the 
speakers  had  put  before  the  assembly  the  really 
salient  and  controlling  points  of  the  question. 

In  the  state  of  jumble  in  which  the  matter  is 
now  left,  it  is  almost  safe  to  predict  that  no 
real  reform  can  be  effected.  The  questions  of 
the  rights  of  the  public,  the  rights  of  the  com- 
panies, the  quality  of  the  existing  supply,  and 
the  machinery  of  a new  authority,  are  all 
hopelessly  tangled  together;  pny  remark  that 
any  speaker  makes  on  one  head  usually  calling 
forth  some  irrelevant  remark  from  some  one 
else  upon  another. 

Coming  to  business : at  the  meeting  we  have 
named,  Mr.  Beal  moved  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary should  be  asked  if  the  Government  intended 
to  give  notice  of  a Bill  for  the  constitution  of  a 
water  authority, — a Bill  limited  to  such  object. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
putting  of  such  a question,  though  it  is  a some- 
what feeble  issue  of  a public  meeting.  Mr. 
Berry,  in  seconding  the  motion,  referred  to  the 
views  of  Dr.  Frankland  as  to  Thames  water, 
and  said  that  it  was  a question  for  them  to  con- 
sider whether  they  should  not  petition  in  favour 
of  an  independent  source  of  supply  altogether. 
Mr.  Morton  supported  the  motion,  and  was  in 
favour  of  a competing  supply.  Mr.  Reed  was 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  motion,  but 
thought  the  question  should  not  be  encumbered 
by  entering  into  details.  Mr.  Potts  thought  that 
the  different  vestries  should  be  consulted,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  people  of  London  would 
stand  appalled  at  the  idea  of  having  the  streets 
torn  up  and  household  affairs  completely  dis- 
arranged in  order  to  establish  a fresh  water- 
supply.  Mr.  Redall  appealed  to  the  experience 
of  those  who  had  been  drinking  London  water 
for  many  years,  and  were  there  still,  in  proof  of 
the  opinion  that  the  water  was  not  so  bad  as 
was  stated.  The  motion  having  been  carried, 
Mr.  Beal  was  for  proceeding  at  a bound  to  ask  the 
Home  Secretary  “ to  arrange,  between  this  and 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  for  a valuation  of 
the  works  and  plant  of  the  companies ; for  a 
completion  of  the  audit  to  the  31st  of  December 
of  the  accounts  of  all  the  companies;  and  for  a 
report  on  the  present  condition  of  their  works, 
and  on  the  outlay  requisite  for  their  transfer  in 
perfect  order.”  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  the 
speaker  that  his  plan  could  not  be  carried  oat 
without  the  full  consent  of  the  companies, 
except  by  virtue  of  some  future  legislation.  Mr. 
Berry  very  justly  protested  against  the  motion 
as  premature,  and  as  invading  the  functions  of 
the  wished-for  water  authority.  Mr.  Potts  hoped 
that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  there  would 
be  a municipality  for  all  London ; and  the  dele- 
gates adjourned  to  the  3rd  of  November. 

As  advocates  of  the  need  of  water  reform, 
long  before  the  subject  became  a fashionable 
topic,  wo  wish  to  say  one  or  two  earnest  words 
to  those  who  really,  and  with  single  aim,  desire 
satisfactory  amendment  to  be  effected.  First 
of  all,  London  is  the  master  of  the  situation,  if 
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London  only  makes  up  its  own  mind.  London 
has  not  to  come  as  a suppliant  to  Parliament. 
The  existing  companies,  sooner  or  later,  all  must 
do  this.  They  must  come  to  Parliament  for 
increased  power,  and  most  of  them  must  do  so 
shortly.  If  London,  then,  has  made  up  its  mind, 
it  can  dictate  its  own  termB,  or  it  can  raise  such 
an  opposition  as  no  company  can  hope  to  over- 
come. The  position  of  the  metropolis  as  a 
petitioner  for  a Bill  is  one  thing ; its  position  as 
the  opponent  to  petitions  for  Bills  to  which  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  are  opposed  is 
another.  The  first  position  is  questionable,  the 
latter  is  almost  unassailable. 

Secondly,  no  new  legislation  can  be  anything 
but  tentative,  and  probably  both  costly  and 
mischievous,  that  is  effected  before  the  physical 
problem  of  the  sources  of  supply  is  satisfactorily 
solved.  We  find  that  the  most  opposite  views 
are  enunciated  on  this  subject,  but  the  pages 
are  few  and  far  between  in  which  will  be  found 
any  reference  to  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
matter.  It  is  not  a subject  to  be  dealt  with  on 
the  hand-to-mouth  principle.  The  water-supply 
of  London  in  the  year  1892  seems  to  be  the 
utmost  range  as  to  which  any  one  has  permitted 
himself  even  to  think.  What  is  to  be  the  source 
of  the  supply  in  1980  ? What  even  in  1930 
A.D.  ? It  would  be  worse  than  childish  to  spend 
millions  upon  millions  without  looking  forward 
to  the  wants  of  at  least  another  half-century. 
Tet  we  have  one  set  of  critics  gaily  cantering  on 
one  hobby,  and  another  Bet  on  another,  just  as 
if  the  source  of  the  water  supply  were  a matter 
as  to  which  we  had  any  great  choice.  One 
person  would  not  use  Thames  water  on  any 
account ; another  would  only  seek  supplies  from 
the  chalk;  a third  would  avoid  the  chalk-water 
as  laden  with  mineral  matter,  and  the  hardest 
of  all  supplies ; another  would  tap  the  lakes  of 
Wales,  of  Westmoreland,  or  of  Cumberland. 

But  the  ugly  fact  remains  that  the  whole  water 
supply  of  the  Thames  valley,  or  water-shed  area, 
as  measured  by  the  outflow  of  the  river,  will 
not  very  long  serve  the  need  of  London,  unless 
we  invent  some  method  of  utilising  what  now 
runs  to  waste.  And  as  to  bringing  a supply,  at 
the  cost  of  tens  of  millions  of  money,  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  the  objections  are  bo  grave 
that  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

What  is  needed,  then,  for  the  real  improve- 
ment of  the  water  service  of  London,  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  a thorough  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  available  sources  of  the  future 
Bupply.  Until  this  is  made  plain,  nothing  but 
Bquabbles  can  result  from  attempts  at  prema- 
ture legislation.  With  that  question  once  solved, 
the  details  of  the  settlement  with  the  existing 
companies  will  be  matter  of  comparative  ease, 
if  we  always  bear  in  mind, — although  Sir  W. 
Harcourt’s  Committee  omitted  to  find  it  out, — 
that  it  is  the  companies  that  will  have  to  come 
forward  as  petitioners,  and  not  the  metropolis. 
London,  we  repeat,  is  the  master  of  the  situation, 
when  London  knows  its  own  mind.  And  the  first 
facts  which  London  requires  to  have  made  plain, 
in  order  to  come  to  a wise  decision,  are  the 
physioal  facts  of  the  hydrometrio  supply  of 
water.  A businesslike  technical  inquiry  into 
this  controlling  part  of  the  subject  is  the  first 
object  at  which  every  honest  and  intelligent 
champion  of  water  reform  must  persistently 
aim. 


OPEN  COMPETITION  FOR  A MONUMENT 
IN  ROME. 

In  pursuance  of  a law  passed  in  July  last, 
Signor  Cairoli,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  for  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment in  Rome  to  the  memory  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  has  issued  a programme  inviting 
the  competition  of  artists,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  without  any  distinction.  This  docu- 
ment declares : — 

1.  That  a competition  is  opened  for  designs 
for  an  honorary  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Victor  Emanuel  II.,  liberator  of  the  country, 
founder  of  its  nnity. 

2.  All  artists  may  compete. 

3.  No  limit  is  fixed  to  the  invention  of  the 
competitors,  either  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ception, the  Btyle,  or  the  choice  of  site. 

4.  The  cost  of  the  monument  must  not  exceed 
360,000?. 

5.  The  “ disegni  modelli  ” must  be  so  executed 
as  to  show  clearly  the  idea  of  the  author.  (We 
leave  the  words  untranslated,  in  the  c -eviction 
that  it  will  be  important  for  any  artist  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  United  States  who  intends 
to  compete  to  ascertain  directly  from  the 


Secretary  of  the  Commission  whether  that  con- 
dition will  be  held  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  drawings  alone,  or  whether  what  we 
usually  understand  by  the  word  “ modelli”  will 
be  requisite.) 

6.  The  competing  designs  may  either  be 
signed  by  the  artist,  or  marked  with  a motto, 
which  is  also  to  be  written  on  the  outside  of  a 
sealed  letter,  containing  the  artist’s  name. 
Only  the  letters  of  the  authors  of  the  prize 
designs  will  be  opened. 

7.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  law  of  the 
23rd  of  July,  1880,  the  close  of  the  competition 
will  be  the  23rd  of  September,  1881. 

8.  The  designs  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  not  before  the  25th  of  August,  1881. 
All  the  designs,  except  those  obtaining  prizes, 
are  to  be  withdrawn  within  two  months  from 
the  publication  of  the  decision. 

9.  Before  the  decision,  the  works  are  to  be 
exposed  to  public  view.  The  decision  will  be 
published  in  a report  in  the  official  Gazette  of  the 
kingdom. 

10.  Three  premiums,  one  of  2,000?.,  one  of 
1,200?.,  and  one  of  800?.,  will  be  adjudged  to  the 
three  first  designs  in  order  of  merit.  Not  less 
than  ten  favourable  votes  will  be  necessary  for 
each  adjudication.  The  drawings  will  become 
the  property  of  the  State. 

11.  The  adjudgment  of  the  premium  will  not 
bind  the  State  to  employ  the  artist  to  execute 
the  work. 

12.  The  members  of  the  Commission  were 
named  by  Royal  decree  on  the  13th  of  September. 
They  comprise  four  engineers,  two  soulptors,  one 
painter,  five  senators,  and  four  deputies,  under 
the  official  presidence  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  secretary  is  Signor  de 
Renzis. 

As  eye-witness  to  the  great  peril  produced 
by  the  Revolutionary  movement  in  South  Italy, 
from  which  the  reluctant  intervention  of  King 
Victor  Emanuel  delivered  the  country,  we  hail 
with  pleasure  this  attempt  to  raise  a noble  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  Rome.  For  an  interna- 
tional competition  the  terms  are  well  judged.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  justice  of  Article  11, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a foreign  artist 
might  have  great  difficulty  in  personally  super- 
intending the  erection  of  a great  architectural 
work  in  Italy.  The  provision  that  the  designs 
shall  be  exhibited  before  the  prizes  are  adjudged 
is  to  be  praised,  as  the  public  voice  will  then  be 
heard  before  it  is  too  late.  We  beg  to  offer  the 
committee  a motto  for  the  monument : — ■ 

" Olim  direp'ft  Tarquini  fronte  coroni-L 
Patria  facta  a te  ciogit  tua  tempora,  Victor.” 


PUBLIC  HONOURS  TO  DAVID 
D’ ANGERS. 

The  appreciation  of  artistic  genius  has  over' 
come  the  prejudices  of  party  feeling  in  the  land 
where  the  Vendeans  held  out  for  so  long  against 
the  Republican  forces.  The  town  of  Angers  has 
been  the  soeno  of  a grand  demonstration,  of 
public  rejoicings,  illuminations,  and  torch-light 
processions,  to  celebrate  the  nnveiling  of  a 
statue  in  honour  of  the  soulptor  David.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Barthelemy  de 
Sainte  Hilaire,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Fine  Arts  Department,  were 
the  principal  speakers  on  this  occasion,  and 
they  both  rendered  full  homage,  not  meroly  to 
the  memory  of  David,  but  to  the  success  of  M. 
Louis  Noel,  the  artist  who  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted the  statue  which  has  just  been  unveiled. 
The  memories  this  ceremony  have  recalled  are 
interesting  and  pregnant  with  encouragement 
and  a good  moral.  David  d’ Angers,  like  most 
great  artists,  had  to  struggle  against  adversity 
during  his  earlier  days,  and  his  efforts  were 
much  impeded  by  the  wars  that  distracted  the 
country  at  the  time.  Following  his  father  on 
the  battle-fields,  he  fought  for  the  Republican 
cause,  and  the  memory  of  these  experiences 
furnished  him  with  the  subject  matter  of  some 
of  his  best  works.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
5,000  prisoners  who  were  kept  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Florent,  and  would  have  been  executed,  but 
for  the  dying  request  of  the  Vendean  leader, 
Bouchamp.  The  politic  and  humane  action 
which  Bouchamp  enforced  with  his  dying 
breath  saved  the  life  of  David’s  father,  and 
the  son,  throwing  political  animosity  aside, 
carved  with  his  own  hands  a splendid  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  the  Vendean  chief.  It 
was  in  1825  that  this  monument  was  in- 
augurated, and  the  sketches  which  David  took 


on  that  occasion  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  exhibited  in  the  Musee  David.  The 
old  Vendeans  came  in  great  numbers  to  pay 
homage  to  the  statue  of  their  great  chief,  and 
brought  with  them  the  guns  they  had  so  often 
levelled  against  the  Republicans.  The  groups 
formed  by  these  armed  veterans  standing 
round  the  statue  were  not  only  sketched  by 
David,  but  under  each  portrait  he  wrote  a few 
biographical  notes.  The  following  is  one  of 
David’s  notes,  and  it  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
times  and  the  subject : — 

“Louis  Chatigner,  of  Bouchamp’s  army. 
After  the  rout  at  Le  Mans,  be  was  captured 
with  his  brother,  and  both  were  shot.  His 
brother  died  instantly,  and  he  fell  struck  by  a 
bullet  that  passed  through  his  cheeks.  Feign- 
ing death,  he  remained  motionless  on  the  ground 
for  several  hours,  and  at  night  took  flight, 
escaping  through  the  woods.” 

David  d’ Angers  knew  how  to  respect  all  great 
men  of  whatever  party  they  might  be,  while 
remaining  himself  a fervent  Republican.  Among 
his  most  celebrated  works  are  his  statues  of 
Condo,  Corneille,  Cuvier,  Bichat,  La  Fayette, 
Goethe,  Guttenburg,  and  Barra.  His  life  was 
one  long  devotion  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
features,  history,  and  memory  of  great  men,-— 
of  men  who  rendered  notable  services  to  their 
fellows.  Animated  with  this  great  idea,  he 
made  the  cold  marble  look  as  if  it  breathed, 
and  left  behind  him  heart-stirring  examples  of 
his  genius  in  immortalising  the  genius  of  others. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  at  present  his 
artistic  capacity  and  work,  and  not  his  political 
views,  are  uppermost  in  the  public  thought, 
and  that  all  parties  are  ready  to  do  honour 
to  his  memory. 


THE  LATEST  AMERICAN  WONDER. 

The  operation  which  is  necessary  for  cutting 
a round  or  octagon  bar  of  steel  into  short 
lengths,  such  as  those  that  are  required  for  ma- 
sons’ chisels,  has  never  been  very  elaborate  ; but 
a new  invention  is  said  to  have  made  its  appear- 
ance in  America  which  will  simplify  the  pro- 
cess still  further.  The  method  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed  has  been  to  place  the  bar  on 
an  anvil,  and  after  having  given  it  a nick  by  the 
blow  of  a sledge-hammer  falling  on  a sharp  chisel 
in  contact  with  the  steel,  little  difficulty  is 
found  in  knocking  off  a length  by  another  stroke. 
The  molecular  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  incision  produced  by  the 
hammer  and  chisel  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  bar  being  so  weakened  as  to  admit  of  its 
bein'*  readily  broken,  and  this  alteration  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  steel  can  be  readily 
recognised  by  the  microscope.  Instead  of  the 
molecules  of  the  metal  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  bar,  they  are  turned  about 
under  the  sudden  pressure  of  the  chisel,  and 
present  the  same  appearance  as  the  section  of  a 
bar  that  has  been  violently  snapped  asunder. 
But  interesting  as  this  phenomenon  is  to  the 
initiated,  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the  new  inven- 
tion that  is  said  to  be  in  use  in  America. 

Now-a-days,  unless  statements  are  made  that 
are  in  evident  antagonism  to  known  facts,  it  is 
often  the  wisest  course  to  reserve  one’s  judg- 
ment. Radiometers  and  vortex  rings,  telephones, 
microphones,  and  phonographs,  were  all  capable 
of  being  romanced  about  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  development  in  such  a way  that  the 
greatest  expert  in  applied  science  who  happened 
to  have  heard  of  them  for  the  first  time,  might 
well  have  been  pardoned  if  he  had  regarded 
them  with  blank  incredulity.  Since,  however, 
they  have  all  asserted  themselves  as  facts  and 
not  fictions,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  opened 
up  an  aspect  of  natural  law  that  had  hardly 
been  suspected  and  is  still  little  understood,  one 
must  listen  to  the  story  of  further  discoveries 
with  reserve.  The  new  American  machine 
includes  the  apparently  inconceivable  anomaly 
of  a highly  elastic  fluid  cutting  through  a solid 
by  reducing  it  to  molten  drops  that  do  not  burn. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  which  is  said 
to  work  such  wonderB,  and  indeed  it  is  bo  simple 
that  any  one  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  is 
anxious  to  test  the  veracity  of  the  narrative  can 
do  so  with  very  little  outlay.  It  consists  of  a 
thin  diso  of  soft  iron  revolving  at  a high  velocity, 
placed  very  near  to  a bar  of  steel  turning  in 
the  same  direction,  at  a lower  speed,  but  not 
touching  the  disc.  When  the  bar  and  the  disc 
are  revolving,  the  side  of  each  is,  of  course, 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  other, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  when  a properly-  proportioned 
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speed  is  maintained,  the  steel  begins  to  melt 
and  drop  away,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  soft  iron 
I disc  being  moved  forward  till  nothing  is  left  but 
a narrow  neck  of  steel  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
j bar.  This  phenomenon  of  itself  must  be  suffi- 
I ciently  extraordinary  and  altogether  out  of  the 
I range  of  our  previous  experience,  but  what 
follows  in  the  heatlessness  of  the  molten  steel, 
if  the  absence  of  any  sensation  of  heat  is  to  be 
taken  as  a test,  is  still  more  startling.  Along  with 
an  account  of  the  apparatus  itself,  an  attempt  at 
explanation  has  already  reached  this  country,  but 
whether  it  is  the  real  one  or  not  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say.  Certainly,  if  it  be  once  demon- 
strated that  the  bar  of  steel  is  melted,  then  it 
follows  that  even  in  the  face  of  this  phenomenon 
there  can  be  little  or  no  exhibition  of  what  we 
have  hitherto  known  as  sensible  heat,  or  else 
how  could  the  soft  iron  disc  remain  unaffected 
by  it  ? Meantime  we  can  hardly  expect  ginger 
any  longer  “to  be  hot  in  the  mouth”  if  molten 
steel  has  ceased  to  convey  the  impression  of 
heat.  If  the  story  is  true,  it  must  necessarily 
lead  to  some  new  and  very  important  departure 
in  the  study  of  molecular  phenomena.  If  the 
machine  is  only  available  for  cutting  small  steel 
bars,  then  it  is  quite  in  the  way  of  many  of  our 
readers  who  are  large  users  of  chisels.  If  they 
think  the  extent  of  their  business  would  justify 
them  in  using  machinery  for  cutting  steel  bars 
into  lengths,  they  could  hardly  have  a simpler 
appliance  than  a thin  revolving  disc  of  soft 
iron.  The  revolution  of  the  steel  bar,  which  is 
said  to  be  a necessary  condition  of  success,  adds 
slightly  to  the  complication  of  the  machine,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  tax  very  severely  the  in- 
genuity of  a skilled  mechanic.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  wiser,  without  alleging  that 
the  story  is  a hoax,  to  wait  until  we  hear  some- 
thing more  of  its  performances,  or  until  a speci- 
men that  has  done  what  has  beeu  ascribed  to 
it  has  been  actually  imported  and  proved  in 
England. 


WOOD-PAYING:  ROAD-CLEANSING. 

There  are  several  examples  of  wood  paving 
in  London.  Some  of  these  may  be  seen  in  Pall- 
mall,  at  the  top  of  St.  James’s-street,  along 
parts  of  Piccadilly,  at  Knightsbridge,  and  on  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum;  Sloane-street 
and  King’s-road,  Chelsea;  along  the  Strand, 
Oxford-street,  and  other  streets.  Most  of  the 
wooden  blocks  are  creosoted  ; some,  however,  are 
not.  The  Builder  (I  assume)  has  no  desire  to  puff 
one  form  of  paving  over  another,  but  it  may  be 
allowable  to  indioate  the  samples  which  appear 
to  wear  best  and  look  best  in  wear.  The  wooden 
blocks  laid  on  sand  and  boards,  with  wide 
joints  filled  in  with  gravel-concrete,  have  not 
lasted,  and  were  never  smooth  to  travel  over, 
whilst  the  wooden  blocks  laid  on  concrete,  and 
bedded  and  jointed  with  felt  (the  blocks  laid 
close)  present  an  even,  smooth  surface ; appa- 
rently water-tight,  and  very  easy  to  those  who 
drive  over  this  pavement.  London  can  well 
afford  to  pay  any  moderate  extra  cost  for  a 
sound,  safe,  smooth,  and  noiseless  road,  which 
shall  have  a minimum  of  mud  in  wet  weather, 
and  of  dust  in  dry  weather.  If  the  oheapest 
road  is  not  also  the  soundest  and  safest,  it  is 
not  even  cheap  in  the  end.  The  traffic  of  London 
is  so  enormous,  and  clean,  noiseless  streets  have 
so  much  to  recommend  their  use,  that  any  mode- 
rate difference  in  cost  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence ; that  is,  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  square 
yard,  and  the  “fad”  of  having  a covering  of 
asphalte  over  the  concrete,  and  felt  over  the 
thin  coating  of  asphalte,  and  also  close-jointing 
with  felt,  might  bring  the  cost  up  to  one  pound 
per  square  yard.  It  may  seem  to  be  an  absurdity 
to  say  that  soft  wood  forming  an  elastic  pave- 
ment will  wear  longer  under  a quick  traffic  than 
a road  similar  in  all  other  respects,  only  that 
the  wood  shall  be  harder,  and  shall  be  laid  hard 
down  upon  a rigid  foundation ; but  experience 
will  give  proof  in  favour  of  the  softer 
wood,  bedded  on  an  elastic  cushion,  as  the 
strokes  of  the  wheels  in  quick  motion  will 
be  expended  in  the  elastic  wood  and  elastic 
cushion;  and  the  springing  or  jumping  of  the 
wheels  will  be  less  on  the  one  than  on  the  other. 
The  best  granite  sets,  bedded  on  concrete,  and 
jointed  with  Portland  cement  grout,  will  no  doubt 
make  a sound, . long-wearing,  and  clean  street- 
surface,  but  will  be  jarring  to  vehicles,  and 
noiBy  to  the  residents  and  public.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  length  of  endurance  will 
not  give  gran uo  oaviug  the  first  preference. 
Asphalte  bemg  semi  - vitreous,  answers  admir- 
ably on  level  streets,  but  is  slippery,  and  there- 


fore dangerous,  with  the  least  greasy  mud. 
Horses  may  fall  on  wood,  but  if  they  do,  com- 
paratively little  injury  is  a consequence. 

Asphalte,  granite,  limestone,  and  wood  may 
be  made  dangerously  slippery  by  mud  on  level 
ground,  and  any  one  of  these  forms  of  pavement 
will  be  slippery  on  steep  gradients;  but  horses 
falling  on  wood  will  do  themselves  least  injury. 
There  will  be  no  broken  knees,  as  on  macadam ; 
so  that  in  this  respect  wood  will  be  the  best 
pavement. 

The  Corporation  of  Norwich,  some  five  years 
ago,  allowed  one  of  the  companies  to  lay  down 
wood  paving,  at  a cost  of  12s.  per  square  yard, 
including  a concrete  foundation.  The  local  sur- 
veyor is  now  going  to  accept  the  old  street 
bottoms,  and  lay  down  upon  them,  as  a founda- 
tion, wood  at  a cost  of  7s.  the  square  yard, 
saving  5s.  per  yard  ; 62,687  square  yards  of  wood 
are  to  be  so  laid,  at  a cost  of  21.940Z.  The  life 
is  estimated  to  be  twelve  years. 

Wood  pavements  are  said  to  have  been  tried 
in  America,  and  to  have  been  abandoned,  as 
they  absorbed  moisture,  and  became  rotten,  foul, 
and  pestiferous.  These  are  the  assertions  ; but 
we  do  not  know  all  the  facts.  Will  not  some 
American  reader  of  the  Builder  supply  these, 
aud  so  enlighten  and  oblige  the  residents  in  the 
old  country  P 

For  good  or  for  evil,  London  and  many  other 
places  in  England  are  in  for  wood  pavements  in 
streets  of  great  traffic.  We  sincerely  trust  the 
evils  reported  of  American  wood  pavements  will 
not  develop  here. 


Road  Cleansing. 

It  needs  no  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that 
clean  foot-walks  and  clean  streets  would  be  a 
great  comfort,  especially  if  they  could  be 
secured  all  the  year  round.  For  foot- walk  and 
street  washing,  labour,  implements,  and  water 
will  be  required.  The  labour  and  implements 
should,  however,  be  parts  of  the  regular 
scavenging  staff.  The  water  must  be  obtained 
from  one  or  another  of  the  existing  water  com- 
panies who  have  water  to  sell,  so  as  t > secure  a 
dividend. paying  profit.  This  contingent  cost  is, 
no  doubt,  the  main  cause  why  the  footways  and 
streets  of  London  never  are  washed  so  as  to  be 
clean,  excepting  by  a thunder-shower ; and  it  is 
thunder-shower  washing  which  ought  to  teach 
the  lesson  this  article  is  intended  to  inculcate. 
The  volume  of  water  falling  in  rain  may  easily 
be  imitated  by  hose  and  jet,  which  will  wash  as 
cleau  as  the  thunder-shower  does,  and  do  no 
more  injury  by  splashing.  The  cost  of  the  water 
is,  however,  at  present,  the  bar  in  London,  as  will 
easily  beseen  when  the  price  is  taken  intoaccount. 
The  companies  do  not  all  charge  at  the  same 
rate  per  1,000  gallons  for  sanitary  and  trade 
purposes,  as  this  ranges  from  4d.  to  Is.  per 
1,000  gallons,  the  lowest  price  being  prohibitive 
for  street-washing.  The  aocual  oost  ot'  pumping 
1,000  gallons  of  water  does  not  cost  id.,  aud  if 
the  works  were  in  the  hands  of  a municipality 
or  Government  Water  Trust,  the  actual  working 
cost  of  pumping  would  be  all  that  need  be 
looked  to.  Where  water  gravitates,  as  at 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  other  places, 
and  occasionally  flows  to  waste  over  the  bye- 
washes,  such  water  might  just  as  well  be  used 
in  foot-walk  and  street  washing  as  not,  the  only 
cost  being  that  of  the  labour.  The  misery  of 
dirty,  greasy  foot-walks  and  streets  in  difficulty 
of  walking  is  great,  whilst  the  cleanliness  of  a 
well-washed  and  clean  foot-walk  is  a comfort. 

Many  of  the  leading  streets  of  London  will  soon 
have  wooden  paved  surfaces,  and  here  slipperiness 
may  be  easily  removed  by  washing.  Foot- walks 
are  now  formed  of  asphalte,  York  paving,  or 
concrete,  and  any  one  of  these  surfaces  may  be 
easily  washed,  and  ought  to  be  washed  by  hose 
and  jet,  the  washing  being  done  from  six  to 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Hydrants,  upon 
which  to  fix  the  hose,  should  not  be  more  than 
sixty  yards  apart.  Reels  for  the  hose,  on 
wheels,  are  used  for  fire-service,  and  for  street 
watering  and  washing  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  other 
Continental  cities.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  hose  on  wheels  should  not  be  used 
in  London. 

To  wash  an  area  equal  to  one  square  acre  of 
surface  as  effectively  as  a heavy  thunder-shower 
does  might  require  about  300,000  gallons  of 
water,  which,  at  £d.  per  1,000  gallons,  would 
give  a cost  of  about  12s.  6d.  This  will  be 
equivalent  to  nearly  one  mile  of  foot-walk,  9 ft. 
in  width.  The  wages  of  three  men,  say,  equal 
to  one  day  for  one  man  at  5s.  per  day,  will  bring 
the  cost  up  to  17s.  6d. : let  2s.  6d.  represent 


wear  and  tear  and  incidentals,  and  we  have  1 1. 
as  the  cost  of  washing  one  mile  in  length  of  foot- 
walk.  If,  however,  no  charge  is  made  for  the 
water  the  cost  would  be  7s.  6d. 

The  foot-walks  might  not  require  washing  more 
than  once  a week,  or,  say,  fifty  times  in  the  year ; 
so  that  the  cost  per  annum  for  labour  only  to  per- 
fectly wash  clean  one  mile  of  foot-walk  would  be 
less  than  201.,  or  fifty  miles  of  foot-walk  might 
be  perfectly  washed  about  fifty  times  in  each 
year  at  a cost  in  round  figures  of  about  1,000Z. 
Think  of  that,  #you  shopkeepers  in  the  City, 
the  Strand,  Regent-street,  and  other  leading 
thoroughfares. 

Wooden  surfaces  in  streets  need  not  be  washed 
in  this  perfect  manner,  and  their  cost  would 
merge  in  that  of  scavenging. 

These  suggestions  are  made,  but  with  no  hope 
of  their  being  adopted  by  vestrydom;  to  bring 
about  such  work  there  must  be  municipal  govern- 
ment and  the  water  must  be  public  property. 
Then  hydrants  may  be  multiplied  to  serve 
watering-carts  and  to  enable  sewer  flushing  by 
properly-arranged  flush-tanks  being  done  each 
day.  Foot-walks  washed  clean  once  each  week, 
and  water  be  used  on  the  street  surfaoes  to  aid 
the  scavengers.  Mud  would  then  be  cleansed 
from  the  surface,  and  bad  smells  from  the  sewers 
be  done  away  with. 

Civil  Engineer. 

P'S.  — At  present  the  notion  is  that  each 
householder  must  cleanse  the  footway  in  front 
of  his  own  piemises.  Consequently,  in  very  bad 
weather,  with  muddy  streets,  the  foot-walks  are 
not  cleansed.  And  when  heavy  falls  of  snow  take 
place  the  householder  is  subjected  to  heavy  black 
mail,  in  the  shape  of  hired  labour ; and  where 
there  are  blanks  and  dead-walls,  foot-walks  go 
unclean*  ed.  The  entire  scavenging  should, 
therefore,  be  by  a public  department,  vestry, 
or  municipality. 


THE  “ LIVADIA  ” AT  SEA  : DANGER  OF 
THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

The  first  voyage  of  the  Livadia  has  been 
marked  by  one  of  those  incidents  which  show 
how  new  inventions  often  develop  new  and 
unexpected  dangers.  One  of  the  great  points 
urged  in  favour  of  the  electric  light  has  been 
its  safety.  For  great  libraries,  for  ships,  for 
coal  mines,  we  are  told,  absolute  security  might 
be  obtained  by  this  method,  at  the  same  time 
with  brilliant  illumination.  One  element  of 
danger,  however,  was  overlooked.  On  the  16th 
current  a stoker  on  board  the  Livadia , who  was 
helping  to  swing  an  electric  lamp  in  the  stoke- 
hole, while  holding  the  apparatus  in  one  hand, 
unawares  completed  the  electric  circuit  with  the 
other.  He  was  instantly  struck  dead  by  the 
force  of  the  electric  ourrent.  And,  as  occurs  in 
cases  of  men  struck  by  lightning,  decomposition 
of  all  within  the  skin  almost  immediately  be- 
came evident.  The  ornate  ritual  of  the  Greek 
Church  marked  the  committal  to  the  deep  of  the 
remains  of  the  first  victim  of  marine  lighting  by 
electricity. 

The  vessel  is  said  to  have  behaved  splendidly. 
But  the  weather  was  exceptionally  fine.  Forty- 
eight  hours  were  occupied  in  running  500  miles. 
If  we  allow  that  five  or  six  were  lost  in  the 
Irish  Channel,  by  slackening  or  lying  to  in  fog, 
we  still  have  a speed  of  but  little  over  eleven 
knots  an  hour.  To  obtain  this,  we  are  told  that 
only  5,000  horse-power  was  employed,  only  six 
of  the  boilers  working.  Referring  to  what  we 
said  in  July  last  (ante,  p.  70)  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  propulsion  of  the  Livadia,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  speed  should  have  been  attained  by 
under  3,880  horse-power,  instead  of  5,000,  by  a 
vessel  of  the  displacement  of  the  Livadia,  but 
of  bet, ter  lines.  As  the  difference  of  resistance 
increases  with  the  cube  of  the  velooity,  the 
advantage  of  good  lines  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  the  greater  the  speed.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Livadia  is  a very  costly 
toy,  to  work  as  well  as  to  build.  We  very 
heartily  congratulate  the  builders,  not  only  on 
the  noble  bonus  of  40,000Z.  which  they  are  said 
to  have  received,  but  also  on  having  got  the 
vessel  safe  off  their  hands,  in  spite  of  the 
diabolical  plot  with  which  it  is  said  that  it  was 
menaced  ; although  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
the  existence  of  the  plot  was  anything  but  a 
pure  invention,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining money  for  its  denunciation. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  21st  inst.,  in  the 
gale,  the  bow  of  the  Livadia  struck  some  floating 
wreck,  and  the  vessel  has  had  to  put  into  Ferrol 
for  repairs. 
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OLD  LONDON. 

During  the  present  week  a party  of  from  fifty 
to  Bixty  memberB  and  friends  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  has  been  engaged  in 
visiting  some  of  the  principal  architectural 
antiquities  of  London,  and  a very  pleasant  and 
profitable  time  has  been  spent  by  the  visitors, 
notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  state  of  the 
weather.  These  visits,  as  we  stated  last  week, 
were  arranged  chiefly  for  the  behoof  of  a few  of 
the  country  members  of  the  Association,  as 
suggested  at  Devizes,  but  were  participated  in 
by  some  of  the  town  members. 

Assembling  on  Monday,  at  11.30  a.m.,  in  the 
Chapter-house  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
visitors  were  met  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A.,  who,  aoting  as  cicerone,  first  gave  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  abbey,  and  then 
proceeded  to  conduct  the  party  over  the  church 
and  its  precincts.  He  commended,  as  very 
accurate,  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter- 
house  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  for  although  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  was  new,  there  was 
was  authority  for  it  all,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  figures  in  the  circle  over  the  door 
inside.  As  the  company  passed  out  of  the 
Chapter-house,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  called  atten- 
tion to  the  collection  of  old  capitals  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  some  of  which  formed  part  of  Rufus’s 
work  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  others  were 
contemporary,  and  belonged  to  the  Early  Nor- 
man cloister  which  was  built  after  the  Con- 
fessor’s sanctuary  was  finished.  Many  years  ago, 
in  pulling  down  an  old  house  north  of  the 
Abbey,  another  of  the  last-named  series  of 
capitals  was  found.  It  was  engraved  in 
Brayley’s  “ History  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment,” but  Mr.  Micklethwaite  would  be  glad  to 
know  of  its  present  whereabouts.  Conducting 
the  visitors  round  the  oloisters,  he  pointed  out 
to  them  the  positions  of  the  monks’  book-cases, 
the  benches  on  which  the  Maunday  men  sat 
while  having  their  feet  washed  by  the  monks, 
aud,  in  the  portion  set  apart  for  the  novices, 
a series  of  indentations  in  the  benches 
which  must  have  been  made,  he  said, 
by  the  novices  themselves  in  idle  mo- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  a game 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  now 
known  as  “ Go-bang.”  In  the  Bouth  walk  of 
the  oloister  two  or  three  early  effigies  were 
pointed  out.  Taking  the  visitors  into  the  sub- 
structure of  the  dormitory,  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
observed  that  this  was  about  the  oldest  part  of 
the  monastic  buildings  that  now  remained.  The 
voussoirs  of  the  archeB  were,  to  a great  extent, 
of  tufa.  This  work  was  not  of  the  Confessor’s 
time,  but  immediately  subsequent  to  it.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  cloister  of  the  infirmary,  the 
visitors  were  allowed,  by  the  kindness  of  Canon 
Duckworth,  to  pass  through  his  residence,  aud 
to  descend  to  a cellar  which  originally  formed 
part  of  the  prison,  and  in  which  is  to  be  seen  a 
fine  Early  Norman  arch  in  good  condition, 
backed  by  a wall  which  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
thought  might  possibly  be  of  the  Confessor’s 
time.  Mr.  LoftusBrock,  F.S.A.,  however,  thought 
that  the  wall  had  been  erected  subsequently 
to  the  arch.  Through  this  cellar  passes  the 
Northern  Low  Level  sewer  of  the  Metro- 
politan main  drainage  system,  the  crown  of 
its  arch  rising  through  the  floor.  The 
remains  of  the  Infirmary  Chapel,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  were  next  inspected. 
This  chapel  took  the  form  almost  of  a parish 
church,  having  an  aisle  on  each  side  and  a small 
chancel.  The  columns  of  the  arcade  had  the 
peculiarity  of  presenting  the  angle  of  the 
octagon  to  the  front  instead  of  the  flat  face.  In 
this  chapel  took  place  a severe  pugilistic  en- 
counter between  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York.  It  was  on  record  that  at  a synod 
held  here,  the  Archbishop  of  York  arrived  first 
anil  assumed  the  seat  of  honour.  On  the  arrival 
of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  Roger  of  York  was 
requested  by  the  primate  to  vacate  the  seat. 
His  Grace  of  Ebor  refusing  to  do  so,  he  was 
literally  sat  upon  by  his  Grace  of  Canterbury, 
and  this  led  to  a severe  fight,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  combatants  severely  “punished”  each 
other.  Entering  the  abbey,  the  visitors  next 
inspected  the  choir,  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor, 
and  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  where  Mr.  Brock 
took  occasion  to  remark  that  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a representation  of  the 
abbey  in  Saxon  times  was  Bhown  on 
the  Bayeux  tapestry.  The  church  there 
represented  had  a central  tower  arranged  not 
at  all  in  accordance  with  generally-received 
notions  of  Anglo-Norman  work,  and  it  had  long 


been  suspected  that  this  was  a “ make-up  ” on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  There  had  been  found  of 
late  years,  however,  so  much  that  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  was  shown  on  the  tapestry 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  did 
in  a rough  way  indicate  the  character  of  the 
building,  and  concurrent  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  probability  that  the  tapestry  did  really 
represent  the  building  was  found  in  the  curious 
fact  that  a portion  of  the  figure-head  of  the 
Viking  ship  reoently  found  was  precisely  the 
same  as  a feature  whioh  occurred  over  the  ends 
of  the  Confessor’s  church  as  shown  in  the 
tapestry.  Having  thanked  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
for  his  pleasantly-rendered  services, 

The  visitors  next  paid  a flying  visit  to  the 
recently-restored  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  West- 
minster, where  Mr.  Lambert  said  a few  words 
about  the  curious  history  of  the  east  window. 
The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  fine 
interior  of  this  Perpendicular  churoh  had  gained 
very  much  by  restoration. 

Westminster  Hall  and  the  Crypt  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel  were  next  visited  and  in- 
spected. Mr.  Brock  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  superstructure  of  the  latter  had  not 
been  restored  after  the  fire,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  archaeologists,  it  could  have  been.  How- 
ever, it  was  a great  satisfaction  to  have  pre- 
served the  beautiful  crypt,  so  well  restored  by 
the  late  Edward  Barry,  but  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  now  disused. 

After  luncheon,  the  visitors  crossed  West- 
minster Bridge  and  proceeded  via  the  Albert 
Embankment  to  Lambeth  Palace,  where  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A., 
the  librarian,  who  said  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  express  his 
Grace’s  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  present 
to  receive  the  company.  Mr.  Kershaw  first 
gave  a brief  outline  of  the  history  and  character 
of  the  library,  now,  as  most  of  our  readers  will 
know,  occupying  Archbishop  Juxon’shall,  called 
after  him  from  the  fact  that  he  restored  it,  the 
present  roof  being  a copy  of  the  earlier  one. 
The  library  largely  consists  of  works  on 
divinity,  the  canon  and  civil  law,  histories,  and 
rare  pamphlets,  but  its  strength  and  importance 
lie  in  the  records  and  MSS.  of  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. There  is  also  a very  fine  collection 
of  illuminated  MSS.,  the  gem  of  the  collection 
being,  perhaps,  a ninth-ceutury  Celtic  one  known 
as  the  Gospels  of  Mac  Daman,  somewhat  of 
the  same  character,  but  smaller  than,  the 
famous  Book  of  Kells,  preserved  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  the  guard-room  the  visitors 
inspected  the  portraits  of  a long  line  of  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  including  those  of 
Laud  (by  Vandyck),  Sheldon  (founder  of  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford),  Tillotson  (by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller),  Cardinal  Pole  (a  copy  of 
the  portrait  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome), 
Warren  (by  Holbein),  Herring  (by  Hogarth), 
Seeker  (by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds),  Moore  (by 
Romney),  Manners-Sutton  (by  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee),  and  Sumner  (by  Riohmond).  With 
regard  to  the  portrait  of  Archbishop  Warren, 
Mr.  Kershaw  said  it  was  lent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  for  their  last  winter  exhibition,  and 
in  a note  in  the  catalogue  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  a copy.  He  did  not  know  what  foundation 
there  was  for  that  statement.  Having  visited 
the  chapel  (recently  restored  by  Mr.  Seddon), 
the  “ post-room,”  Cardinal  Morton’s  gateway, 
and  other  features  of  interest,  thanks  were 
accorded  to  Mr.  Kershaw  (on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Lambert,  seconded  by  Mr.  Morgan),  and 

An  adjournment  was  made  to  the  adjoining 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  where 
Mr.  Brock  expressed  his  great  regret  that  the 
restoration  of  the  ohurch  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  was  not  carried  out  on  the  old  lines, 
as  it  might  easily  have  been.  As  it  was,  a great 
deal  of  modern  work  had  been  interpolated. 
One  departure  made  in  this  restoration  could 
not  be  justified  at  all,  in  his  opinion,  in  any  case 
of  church  restoration.  He  referred  to  the 
alteration  by  the  restorer  of  the  style  or  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture,  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  put  back  from  very  late  Perpendicular 
( circa  1530)  to  the  flowing  Decorated  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  now  seen. 
This  unwarrantable  change  of  course  necessi- 
tated the  demolition  of  a great  deal  of  the  old 
work.  True  it  was  that  when  the  building 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  restorer  a great  deal 
of  the  work  was  structurally  unscund,  and 
needed  re-building  in  parts,  but  that  could  have 
been  done  by  taking  down  the  work  where 
necessary,  and  rebuilding  it  stone  for  stone. 
Fortunately,  the  tower  was  unreBtored,  but 
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with  the  exception  of  two  beautiful  tombs  in  the 
chancel,  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  church,  as 
it  existed  prior  to  its  restoration,  had  been  swept 
away.  A word  of  commendation  might,  how- 
ever, be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  two 
brasses  had  been  preserved  from  destruction  by 
fixing  them  against  the  wall.  Where  a brass 
had  to  be  removed,  from  whatever  cause,  or 
where  it  was  likely  to  be  worn  away  by  every 
hob-nailed  boot  that  came  in  contact  with  it,  no 
better  course  could  be  adopted  than  that  of 
fixing  it  to  a wall,  where  it  could  be  seen  without 
being  injured.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brock  re- 
ferred to  a few  historical  incidents  connected 
with  the  church,  reminding  his  audience  that  it 
was  in  its  porch  that  Mary  of  Modena,  wife  of 
James  II.,  waited  with  her  child  for  a boat  to 
take  her  down  the  river  to  a ship  to  enable  her 
to  escape  from  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Revolution.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the 
pedlar  and  his  dog, — a local  tradition,  com- 
memorated in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
ohurch. 

In  the  evening,  several  of  the  members  dined 
together  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Nelson. 

On  Tuesday  (a  very  wet  day)  the  visitors 
assembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  South- 
wark, where  Mr.  Brock  gave  an  interesting 
though  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  church. 
He  referred  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  South- 
wark, or  the  “ south  work,”  was  a fortified 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  men- 
tioned in  this  connexion  that  in  the  churchyard, 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  a small  pave- 
ment of  Roman  tesseraa  was  dug  up  by  Dr. 
Druict,  who  had  evinced  great  interest  in  the 
care  of  the  monuments  of  the  church.  After 
alluding  to  the  legend  that  the  church  was 
founded  by  a ferryman’s  daughter  in  Saxon 
times,  he  said  that  mythical  as  the  story  no  doubt 
was,  we  knew  that  a Saxon  ohurch  did  exist  on 
the  spot,  and  that  church  was  attached  to  a 
nunnery.  In  about  the  year  1106  it  was  re- 
founded for  an  order  of  secular  canons,  with 
the  assistance  of  William  Gifford,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  said  in  the  old  chronicles 
to  have  rebuilt  the  body  of  the  church,  by 
“ body  ” the  nave  being  doubtless  meant.  A 
few  fragments  of  enriched  Norman  work,  no 
doubt  part  of  the  rebuilding,  were  found  during 
the  demolition  of  the  nave  some  fifty  years 
ago, — a demolition  that  was  quite  gratuitous 
and  greatly  to  be  lamented.  Nothing  was  men- 
tioned in  the  old  ohronicles  as  to  the  building  of 
the  choir  and  transepts,  but  they  were  of  later 
date  than  the  period  referred  to  as  the  time 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave,  but  yet  earlier 
than  1209,  the  date  mentioned  as  that  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  in  an  old  chronicle  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  might,  therefore, 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  building  of  the 
Norman  church  commenced  at  the  west  end. 
The  architecture  of  the  choir  clearly  showed 
that  it  was  earlier  than  1209  in  date,  the  piers 
being  built  more  in  the  Norman  manner,  having 
a casing  of  Caen  stone  filled  in  with  rabble 
masonry.  A great  fire  which  occurred  in  1212, 
destroying  the  houses  on  London  Bridge  and 
many  buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
churoh,  also  burnt  down  the  churoh,  the  greater 
part  of  whioh  seems  to  have  lain  in  ruins  for 
many  years.  Next  in  chronological  order  came 
the  founding  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
whioh  served  as  the  parochial  ohurch  in  monastic 
times.  This  part  of  the  fabric  was  entirely 
demolished  during  the  restoration  of  the  church 
about  the  year  1822.  The  architecture  of  the 
west  end,  all  swept  away  at  the  date  last 
named,  was  somewhat  later  still.  During  the 
time  that  the  rest  of  the  church  is  said  to  have 
been  in  ruinB,  the  beautiful  lady-chapel  was 
erected.  This  chapel  might  also,  in  Mr.  Brook’s 
opinion,  have  served  as  a retro-choir.  Speaking 
of  the  tower  over  the  crossing,  Mr.  Brock  said  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  the  ringing-floor  for  the 
ringers  of  the  celebrated  peal  of  bells  had  been 
placed  so  low  as  to  block  out  the  triforium 
arches  above  the  four  great  arches  of  the 
crossing,  for  they  formed  a sort  of  lantern. 
Revertiog  to  the  lady-chapel,  Mr.  Brock  said 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a more  beautiful 
example  of  Pointed  architecture  anywhere. 
London  was  remarkable  for  three  beautiful 
specimens  of  Early  English  architecture,  and 
England  might  be  searched  from  one  end  to  the 
other  without  finding  more  elegant  specimens 
of  Early  English  work.  He  referred  to  the 
Temple  Church,  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  the  lady-chapel  of  St.  Saviour’s,  South- 
wark (or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  St.  Mary 
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Overy’a).  It  was  a matter  of  much  congratula- 
tion that  after  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many 
centuries  this  lady-chapel  remained  in  such 
good  and  comparatively  perfect  preservation. 
It  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  is,  1225; 
its  general  resemblance  to  the  work  at 
Lambeth  Chapel  and  the  Temple  Chnrch 
hinted  the  probability  that  they  were  all  three 
by  the  same  architect.  The  lady-chapel  had 
been  very  carefully  restored  by  Gwilt,  to  whose 
memory  a tablet  and  a stained-glass  window  were 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  labours.  Having  alluded  to  what  was 
known  as  the  Bishop’s  Chapel  (from  the  fact  that 
it  formerly  contained  Bishop  Andrewes’s  tomb, 
now  removed  into  the  lady-chapel),  which  was 
a projection  eastward  of  the  lady-chapel,  demo- 
lished at  the  time  of  making  the  southern 
approach  to  new  London  Bridge,  Mr.  Brock  re- 
counted some  of  the  many  historical  associations 
of  the  church.  The  lady-chapel  was  used  as 
the  Bishop’s  or  Consistory  Court,  and  it  was  here 
that  Bishop  Gardner  sat  in  judgment  on  Bishop 
Hooper  and  many  other  ecclesiastics  who  subse- 
quently suffered  martyrdom.  The  chnrch  con- 
tains a number  of  very  interesting  tombs  ; but 
the  gem  of  them  all  is  that  of  John  Gower,  the 
poet,  now  removed  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  south  transept.  Gower  contributed  largely 
to  the  repairs  of  the  church  in  1400.  Philip 
Massinger  and  many  other  celebrities  were 
buried  in  the  ohurch  or  churchyard. 

A projected  visit  to  the  Coal  Exchange,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  remains  of  the 
Romau  villa  found  beneath  that  building  (in  the 
preservation  of  which  the  Association  actively 
interested  itself)  was  abandoned,  owing  to  stress 
of  weather  and  want  of  time,  and  the  party, 
crossing  London  Bridge,  made  direct  for  the 
Guildhall,  and  inspected  the  interesting  and 
finely-preserved  crypt,  whioh  now,  owing  to  the 
preparations  for  Lord  Mayor’s-day  and  other 
festive  occasions,  presents  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a templo  sacred  to  Gastronomy. 

The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
West  Smithfield,  was  next  visited,  and  the  party 
was  very  kindly  received  by  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Abbiss,  to  whom  was  accorded  by  Mr.  Brock 
a well-merited  meed  of  praise  for  the  measures 
taken  by  him  to  preserve  and  open  out  to  view 
some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
church,  notably  the  very  fine  circular  arcade 
at  the  east  end,  which  had  been  cut  off  from 
view  by  a wall  erected  in  Perpendicular  times. 
Mr.  Brook  pleasantly  recounted  the  history  of 
the  ohurch,  which  was  built  by  Rahere,  and  is 
the  oldest  remaining  ohurch  in  London.  The 
oldest  work  is  that  at  the  east  end,  a marked 
variation  in  style  showing  itself  westward  of 
the  choir,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Picton  and 
other  visitors.  Of  the  nave,  which  some  said 
extended  westward  as  far  as  the  present 
entrance  - gateway  from  Smithfield,  only  a 
email  portion  westward  of  the  crossing  now 
remains.  A curious  feature  in  the  church  is 
Prior  Bolton's  oriel  window  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir,  containing  on  a panel  his  well- 
known  punning  rebus,  a tun  pierced  by  an 
arrow,  “ the  bolt-in-tun.”  Leaving  the  church, 
after  thanking  the  reotor, 

The  visitors  next  threaded  their  way  north  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Chnrch  under  the  curious 
overhanging  wooden  houses  known  as  the  Long 
Alley,  and  crossing  Long-lane  and  passing 
through  Charter-house-sqnare,  arrived  at  the 
Charterhouse,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Y.  Le  Bas,  and  conducted  over  the 
principal  portions  of  the  buildings.  In  the  hall 
Mr.  Lambert  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
historical  associations  of  the  place,  prefaced  by 
a vigorous  argument  principally  deduced  from 
the  Scriptures  against  the  system  which  he 
oalled  “ monkism,”  and  by  a brief  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  Carthusian  order,  of  whioh  the 
Charterhouse  was  one  of  the  principal  estab- 
lishments. 

St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  was  the  next 
point  made  for,  and  here  luncheon  was  par- 
taken of  in  the  groat  room  over  the  gateway, 
Mr.  Patrick  describing  the  structure,  whioh  has 
now,  by  the  completion  of  the  new  street 
known  as  Clerken well-road,  been  more  fully 
opened  out  to  public  view.  The  party  after- 
wards visited  the  well-known  crypt  beneath 
what  now  remains  of  the  Priory  Church  of  St. 
John.  A visit  had  been  arranged  to  Gray’ s- 
inn  Chapel  and  Hall,  and  hither  some  few  of  the 
visitors  found  their  way,  althongh  the  visit  had 
to  be  abandoned  by  most  members  of  the  party. 
Those  who  did  not  miss  Gray’s-inn  spent  some 


time  very  pleasantly  there  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor,  M.A.,  the  ohap- 
lain  of  the  Inn,  and  Mr.  Douthwaite,  the 
librarian.  There  are  some  good  portraits  of 
legal  luminaries  in  the  hall,  including,  of  course, 
Lord  Bacon,  whose  name  is  so  indelibly  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  this  Inn,  once  the 
leading  legal  seminary  in  London. 

It  was  nearly  six  o’clock,  and  therefore  quite 
dark,  before  the  members  reached  the  Temple 
Church,  and  the  dim  light  of  the  few  oandles 
which  were  in  requisition  was  quite  inadequate 
to  enable  those  visitors  who  had  not  previously 
seen  the  building  to  fully  appreciate  its  beau- 
tiful architecture.  This  disadvantage  was  in 
a great  measure  compensated  for  by  the 
address  given  by  Mr.  Brock,  who  said  that  the 
body  of  the  churoh  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Early  English  architecture 
which  the  country  contained.  It  bore  great 
resemblance  to  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Overy,  although  far  superior  in  loftiness  and 
size,  and  there  was  at  any  rate,  he  hoped,  an 
absence  of  rashness  in  the  statement  he  had 
made  that  the  designs  of  both  structures  pro- 
bably emanated  from  the  same  hand.  He 
referred  in  terms  of  oommendation  to  the  public 
spirit  which  had  restored  the  churoh  from  the 
deplorable  state  which  it  presented  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  although  the  facing  of 
the  walls  of  the  round  portion  of  the  church 
with  smooth  stone  in  lieu  of  the  pre-existing 
rubble  work  was  an  instance  of  zeal  untempered 
by  knowledge.  However,  a great  deal  that  was 
good  had  been  done,  and  the  custodians  of  the 
churoh  were  especially  to  be  commended  for 
the  care  they  now  took  of  the  building  and 
of  the  recumbent  effigies  now  preserved  iu 
the  round  portion  of  the  church.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Brook  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  to  Mr.  Hall  Dare,  Sub-treasurer  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  Dean  of  Llandaff, 
Master  of  the  Temple,  for  the  facilities  they  had 
given  for  the  visit  to  the  ohurch. 

A projected  inspection  of  the  Hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple  was  given  up  for  want  of  time,  and 
the  company  separated  until  the  next  day, 
hoping  for  finer  weather. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  rain  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  persistent  in  the  spoiling  of  an 
archeological  outing  than  on  the  previous  day, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  party  did 
not  obey  the  behest  of  the  programme  by 
assembling  “ in  the  garden  of  Trinity-square, 
Tower-hill.”  A large  party,  however,  their 
ardour  nothing  damped  by  the  weather,  did 
assemble  in  the  waiting-room  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Tower  precincts  and  wherever  else  they 
could  get  under  cover,  and  shortly  after  half- 
past ten  o’clock  were  very  kindly  met  by 
General  Mil  man,  C.B.,  Major  of  the  Tower,  by 
whom,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Compton,  assisted  by  other  gentlemen  hereafter 
mentioned,  the  visitors  were  conducted  in  and 
around  the  fortress,  many  members  of  the  party 
penetrating  every  accessible  nook,  and  most 
of  them  ascending  every  tower  which  is  not 
modern.  The  jewel-house,  the  armouries,  and 
other  of  the  usual  “sights”  of  the  place 
were  not  forgotten,  neither  were  the  recently- 
restored  churoh  of  St.  Peter-ad-Vincnla,  on 
Tower -green,  and  the  exceedingly  interesting 
chapel  of  St.  John  in  the  White  Tower, 
omitted.  Beneath  the  floor  of  the  former  lie 
the  mortal  remains  of  many  royal  and  illustrious 
personages  who  fell  by  the  executioner’s  axe ; 
and  the  latter  is,  as  Mr.  Brock  took  occasion  to 
point  out,  the  earliest  example  of  Norman  work 
we  have  to  which  a date  can  be  positively 
assigned.  It  was  built  between  1080  and 
1090,  and  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of 
Early  Norman  architecture,  the  masonry  beino1 
axed  on  its  surface  and  laid  with  wide  joints. 
Of  the  different  places  visited,  the  lower  part 
of  the  Well  Tower  (one  of  the  towers  of  the 
onter  ward,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  river 
frontage)  was  one  of  the  moBt  interesting.  It 
consists  of  a vaulted  chamber  about  15  ft.  long 
by  10  ft.  wide,  lately  cleared  out  and  conserva- 
tively restored,  all  old  work  being  left  untouched. 
It  is  utilised  as  a living-room  for  one  of  the 
warders,  and  a winding-stair  of  stone  gives 
access  to  an  upper  chamber,  used  as  a bedroom. 
In  this  apartment,  and  elsewhere,  the  inscrip- 
tions and  some  masons’  marks  have  been  care- 
fully protected  by  movable  hinged  covers  of  oak. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of  the  day, 
however,  was  that  presented  by  what  was  de- 
clared by  Mr.  Brook  and  other  authorities  to  be 
a veritable  piece  of  the  old  Roman  wall,  just  un- 
covered during  some  excavations  near  the  White 


Tower.  The  wall  at  this  point  is  7 ft.  in  thick- 
ness, and  contains  layers  of  the  usual  flat  tiles, 
alternating  with  thick  layers  of  fine  rubble. mortar 
or  concrete.  It  is  expected  that  further  ex- 
plorations will  reveal  more  of  this  part  of  the 
wall.  Before  leaving  the  Tower  Mr.  Morgan 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Compton  seconded,  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  General  Milman  for  his 
courtesy  in  receiving  the  company  and  con- 
ducting them  over  the  fortress  ; to  Mr.  Taylor, 
Government  surveyor  in  charge  of  works  now 
in  progress;  to  Mr.  McLishe,  clerk  of  the 
works  ; and  to  Sergeant  Andrews,  R.E.,  for  the 
assistance  rendered  by  them.  This  was  of  oourse 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  General  Milman 
replied,  expressing  the  pleasure  it  would  afford 
him  at  any  time  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of 
the  fortress  by  members  of  the  Association. 

From  the  Tower  the  party  proceeded  to 
Barber’s  Bonded  Warehouses  in  Cooper’s-row, 
Tower-hill,  where  they  dived  down  into  the 
extensive  wine-vaults  to  inspect  another  frag- 
ment of  old  Roman  wall,  touching  which 
Mr.  Brock  said  the  wall  here  had  been  traced 
to  its  foundations,  and  it  waB  found  that  its 
lower  portion  was  of  Roman  work,  containing 
two  courses  of  Roman  tiles,  each  laid  regularly, 
and  each  being  traced  for  a long  distance. 
These  were,  he  said,  evidently  in  situ,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  Roman  work  and  the 
Norman  work  above  it  was  most  striking. 

The  visitors  next  proceeded  to  the  Trinity 
House, where  Mr.  Morgan,  F.  S.  A., read  an  interest- 
ing paper  descriptive  of  the  topography  of  Old 
London  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Tower  as 
a fortress.  This  paper  would  have  been  read 
within  the  Tower  precincts  bnt  for  the  badnesB 
of  the  weather,  and  in  the  straits  to  which  the 
company  was  reduced  the  authorities  of  the 
Trinity  House  very  kindly  granted  hospitable 
shelter  for  a time.  Here  Mr.  Brock  again 
referred  to  the  fragments  of  Roman  wall  whioh 
had  been  Been  by  the  visitors,  remarking  that 
he  was  at  a loss  to  understand  those  who  sought 
to  maintain  that  the  Romans  did  not  build  a 
wall  round  London,  although  they  took  cere  to 
circumvallate  the  provincial  oities.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  Bristol  con- 
tingent, a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Morgan  for  his  paper,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Compton  thanks  were  tendered  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  (coupled 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  Allan,  the  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Inglis,  the  sub-secretary)  for  the  use 
of  their  premises.  A projected  visit  to  the 
Churoh  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  Tower  Hill, 
having  been  abandoned,  the  party  proceeded 
to  luncheon  at  the  London  Tavern,  Fenchurch- 
street.  After  lunoheon,  other  items  on  the  pro- 
gramme underwent  excision,  these  including  the 
Churoh  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  the  Church  of 
the  Austin  Friars,  and  Cripplegate  Church. 

The  only  churches  visited  after  luncheon 
were  St.  Katherine  Cree,  Leadenhall-street,  and 
St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate.  At  the  former  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Whittemore,  the  rector,  and  Mr.  Brook, 
explained  the  principal  features  of  the  ohurch, 
which,  as  was  also  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  is  very  notable  as  having  been  built 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Gothic  and  the 
revived  Classic  or  Renaissance  architecture  were 
battling  for  supremacy.  It  was  extraordinary 
to  find  a church  with  the  Classic  columns  and 
imposts  of  the  arcade  and  the  cinque-foil  headed 
windows  and  groining  all  co-eval.  In  Godwin’s 
“ ChurcheB  of  London,”  as  Mr.  Brock  stated, 
the  date  assigned  to  the  older  work  (the  re- 
mains of  the  tower  of  the  preceding  churoh,  and 
through  which  the  present  churoh  is  entered)  is 
1509.  The  building  of  the  existing  church  was 
commenced  in  1628  and  finished  in  1631.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  Inigo  JoneB,  but  whoever  was 
the  architect,  the  Catherine-wheel  window  at 
the  east  end  was  evidently,  in  Mr.  Brock’s 
opinion,  designed  by  some  one  who  was  familiar 
with  the  large  circular  window  at  the  east  end 
of  Old  St.  Paul’s.  Among  the  tombs  in  the 
church  is  that  of  Sir  Nioholas  Throgmorton. 

The  company  next  proceeded  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  where,  however,  the 
gas  could  not  be  turned  on.  The  few  candles 
hastily  prooured  only  sufficed  to  give  those  who 
had  not  previously  seen  the  church  a faint 
glimmer  of  its  beauty,  and  many  present  re- 
solved to  make  themselves  better  acquainted 
with  it  hereafter.  The  church  was  described  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  who,  after  referring  to  the  many 
evidences  of  Roman  occupation  of  the  locality, 
said  that  one  writer  had  asserted  that  there 
was  a ohurch  here  in  1010,  but  the  evidence  he 
adduoed  was  not  oonvinoing.  It  was  known, 
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however,  that  a ohnroh  here  was  made  over  to 
the  Canons  of  St.  Paul’s  in  1180.  In  1210,  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Helen  was 
founded  here,  in  honour  of  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constan  ine,  and  the  discoverer  of  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  true  cross,  the  desire 
to  gain  possession  of  which  led  to  the  Crusades. 
The  present,  church  was  part  of  the  original 
priory  buildings.  It  is  divided  into  two 
aisles  by  an  arcade  down  the  middle,  and  the 
northern  side  or  aisle  was  formerly  the  nuns’ 
choir,  and  was  screened  off  from  the  southern 
half  of  the  building.  The  priory  buildings 
extended  northward,  and  there  was  in  existence 
until  1799  the  nuns’  hall,  with  a fine  crypt 
beneath  it.  The  hall  above  the  crypt  was  for 
a long  period  ououpied  by  the  Leathersellers’ 
Company  as  their  hall.  Having  dilated  further 
on  the  architectural  features  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Godwin  mentioned  several  incidents  of 
interest  connected  with  the  many  eminent  men 
who  lay  buried  here,  Sir  John  Crosby  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  ohief  among  the  number.  The 
church  was  remarkable  for  the  number  aud 
richness  of  its  monuments,  and  on  that  account 
it  had  been  called  by  more  than  one  writer, 
“ the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  City.”  That 
such  an  appellation  was  not  undeserved  would 
be  seen  from  the  statement  that  the  church 
contained  twenty-five  handsome  monuments  of 
important  personages,  besides  smaller  ones  and 
a large  number  of  brasses.  The  most  important 
of  the  monuments  from  the  Church  of  St.  Martin 
Outwich  h ive  lately  been  brought  here,  owing  to 
the  demolition  of  that  structure  and  the  union  of 
the  parish  with  that  of  St.  Helen. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morgan,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lambert,  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Godwin  for 
his  discourse,  and  most  of  the  company  ended 
their  three  days’  outing  by  a visit  to  Crosby  Hall. 

A visit  to  the  British  Museum  was  arranged 
for  Thursday.* 

ST.  MARK’S,  MILVERTON. 

The  new  oburch  recently  erected  at  Milverton 
by  private  munificence  takes  the  place  of  an 
ugly  old  chapel  known  locally  as  the  Pepper- 
box. The  new  building  is  in  the  Decorated 
style,  in  some  par's  treated  freely.  We  give  a 
view  and  plan  of  it.  The  materials  used  are 
red  brick  with  Box  stone  dressings.  The  but- 
tresses are  all  of  Bath  scone,  and  the  roof  covering 


,The  visitors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Wright,  Mr 
ioj’  *vnd  Mr-  ReyDolds  for  the  arrangements  which 
enabled  them  to  see  so  much  in  so  short  a time 


is  of  plain  tiles.  The  internal  arrangement  com- 
prises a chancel  at  the  east  end,  a lofty  nave,  north 
aud  south  aiBles,  and  at  the  west  end  a substan- 
tially-built tower,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  a peal  of  eight  heavy  bells.  The  chancel 
is  49  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  about  51  ft.  high.  Tt  is 
lighted  by  seven  mullioned  windows,  three  on 
the  souch  side,  three  on  the  north,  and  the  large 
east  window  over  the  communion-table.  The 
roof  of  the  chancel  is  composed  of  wood-groin 
ing,  with  carved  oak  bosses.  The  precedent  for 
this  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  lady- 
chapel  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  and  other  old 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  floor  of  the  chancel 
is  laid  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  Minton 
tiles.  The  altar  is  a plain  oak  table,  with  dossal 
hangings  and  altar-cloth,  which  have  been  fur- 
nished from  designs  by  the  architect  by  Watts 
& Co.,  of  Baker-street,  London,  who  have  also 
carried  out  the  decorations  of  the  vicarage- 
house  under  the  directions  of  the  architect.  On 
each  side  of  the  table  is  a tapeBtry  curtain, 
fixed  against  the  wall ; and  the  sides  of  the 
chanoel,  above  the  stone  sedilia,  are  in  like 
manner  hung  with  tapestry.  The  kneeling-desks 
are  copied  from  those  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
Warwick.  The  lectern  is  founded  on  an  ancient 
model,  and  has  been  excellently  worked  out  by 
Watts  & Co.  The  pulpit  and  choir-stalls  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley, 
of  Westminster  Bridge-road,  who  have  efficiently 
carried  out  the  carving  throughout  the  church. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  an 
arch  with  carved  angels  at  the  springing-points, 
bearing  in  their  hands  musical  instruments. 
The  nave  is  about  87  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  6 in.,  and 
the  north  and  south  aisles  40  ft.  by  15  ft.  8 in. 
The  seats  are  open  oak,  and  altogether  there 
will  be  accommodation  for  nearly  1,000 
persons.  Ihe  roof  of  the  nave  is  noticeable 
for  its  height,  nearly  53  ft.  It  is  an 
open  roof,  and  is  left  for  coloured  decora- 
tions. The  front  of  the  first  row  of  seats  and 
the  back  of  the  last  row  are  carved  with  sunken 
tracery.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  laid  with 
blue  and  brown  York  paving.  At  the  end  of  the 
nave  there  is  a tower,  18  ft.  square,  in  which  is 
placed  a font,  the  base  of  which  is  Mansfield 
stone,  the  pedestal  marble,  while  the  bowl, 
which  is  of  alabaster,  is  supported  by  eight 
columns,  and  is  carved  with  angels.  The  cover 
is  a carved  wooden  canopy,  nearly  12  ft.  in 
height,  and  balanced  by  a gilt  cross  suspended 
from  an  enriched  beam.  A wooden  panelling 
about  5 ft.  in  height  is  carried  all  round  the 
church  against  the  walls.  The  adoption  of  this 


arrangement  gives  a warm  effect  to  the  church, 
and  is  a source  of  much  comfort  to  those  whose 
seats  are  near  the  walls,  or  who  have  to  stand 
against  them  occasionally,  or  against  the  pillars. 
The  bottom  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end  is 
lighted  by  a large  mullioned  window.  A spiral 
staircase  in  the  south  side  of  the  tower  leads  up 
to  the  belfry.  The  side  aisles  are  lighted  by 
three  large  traceried  windows,  and  the  nave  by 
four  small  clearstory  windows  on  each  side. 
Haden’s  hot-air  apparatus  has  been  introduced 
for  warming  purposes,  and  the  lighting  arrange- 
ments include  gas  jets  along  the  nave  beneath 
the  clearstory  windows,  and  gas  standards  in  the 
aisles.  The  pulpit,  which  is  of  carved  oak, 
stands  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  and  is  surmounted  by  a carved  canopy. 
It  is  the  production  of  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley.  On  the  north  side  is  a chapel  (above 
that  an  organ-loft),  a vestry,  and  a parish-room 
for  the  transaction  of  parish  business.  There  are 
also  two  small  chapels  on  the  south  side.  The 
groined  roof  in  the  chapel  beneath  the  organ- 
loft  is  noticeable. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott, 
M.A.  This  church  is  one  of  a series  of  archi- 
tectural works  which  have  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Scott,  amongst  whioh  we  may  mention  the 
new  halls  at  St.  Peter’s  and  Christ’s  Colleges, 
Cambridge,  the  extensive  works  now  in  pro- 
gress at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Sc.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  Garboldisham  House, 
Norfolk,  and  several  new  churohes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  including  one  at  Kenning- 
ton,  and  one  at  Southwark,  both  of  which  are  of 
large  size. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Smith,  builder,  Milverton  ; Mr.  T.  Godfrey,  of 
London,  being  the  architect’s  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  site  of  the  church  has  been  given  by  Lady 
Charles  Bertie  Percy,  and  the  font  is  also  the 
gift  of  the  same  lady.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
buildings,  including  the  vicarage  adjoining, 
comes  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Lady  Wheler. 
Her  ladyship  devised  a sum  of  9,000i.  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a new  church  for  the 
district  of  New  Milverton,  and  the  remainder  of 
her  property  went  to  her  two  brothers,  Mr. 
Edward  Shepheard  Cams- Wilson,  of  Truro,  and 
the  late  Rev.  Carus-Wilson,  who  was  formerly 
Vicar  of  New  Milverton,  and  who  died  suddenly 
while  travelling  on  the  Continent.  These  two 
gentlemen  have  erected  St.  Mark’s,  at  a cost  of 
35,0001.,  and  have  also  provided  an  endowment 
fund  of  6,5001.  as  a mememto  of  their  sister, 
the  late  Lady  Wheler. 
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SCALE  OF  FEET 

ST.  MARK’S,  MILVERTON. Plan. 
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DECORATIVE  SUGGESTIONS 
FROM  NATURAL  FORMS— No.  4. 

Haworthia  ia  a tribe  of  dwarf  aloea,  of 
i which  there  are  many  speciea  ; the  two  figured 
i here  ( viscosa  and  tesselata),  which  are  drawn 
i the  natural  size,  while  they  mimic  in  the  body 
of  the  plant  the  uaual  characteriatio  of  deaign 
of  the  aloe  tribe,  thick  infolded  spiky  leaves, 
i send  out  long  slender  Bhoots,  adorned  with 
I bloasoma  'of  the  moat  exquisite  and  delioate 
>.  design,  such  aB  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the 
i general  character  of  the  plant  from  which  they 
i spring.  In  the  specimen  of  the  tesselata  from 
I which  this  sketch  was  drawn  the  shoot  bearing 
; the  (lowers  waa  about  18  in.  long  ; only  a part 
of  it  is  Bhown  here.  The  blosBoma  are  drawn 
larger  size,  in  order  to  show  something  more  of 
their  design,  the  delicacy  of  which,  however,  can 
be  but  inadequately  expressed  with  a lithographic 
pen. 

The  specialty  of  these  specimens  of  Nature’s 
design  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  short 
spiky  aloe  leaves,  with  the  long,  fine  stalk  and 
delioate  blossomB  : this  is  the  idea  aimed  at  in 
the  designs  based  on  it.  In  the  tile  the  body  of 
Haworthia  tesselata,  seen  in  plan,  forms  the 
centre,  and  the  stalks  are  twisted  round  aud 
round  it,  while  they  carry  the  blossoms  to  fill 
up  the  angles.  The  special  marking  of  the 
main  leaf,  from  which  the  plant  derives  its 
specific  name  tesselata  (as  if  laid  with  tessera}), 
makes  it  very  suggestive  as  a feature  for  tile 
design.  In  the  sketch  for  a brooch  above,  the 
tesselated  idea  of  the  leaf  is  carried  out  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  stones  which  are  set  in  it, 
and  the  buds  and  flowers  droop  from  it,  as  a 
pendant,  instead  of  rising  from  it.  In  the  glass 
cup  the  main  leaves  of  the  viscosa,  which  bears 
nearly  the  same  flower,  are  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple made  the  base  of  the  bowl,  while  the  long 
stems  arise  from  it,  and  twine  round  the  upper 
portion.  The  slight  sketoh  of  a panel  for  terra- 
ootta  shows  the  two  elements  in  the  plant 
superimposed,  instead  of  following  the  natural 
order  of  growth  one  from  the  other. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  we  do  not  attempt  to 
keep  to  any  special  scale  in  drawing  the  artificial 
objects  : their  intended  scale  must  be  indicated 
by  their  character.  Thus  in  the  present  case 
the  brooch  and  the  cup  would  be  taken  as  full 
size,  and  the  tile  would  work  well  at  about  twice 
the  size  shown. 


PATRICK  STEAD  HOSPITAL. 

This  design  was  accepted  in  open  competi- 
tion, the  committee  adopting  the  selection  of 
Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  architect,  who  was  appointed 
referee.  The  committee’s  instructions  required 
the  arrangement  of  dispensary,  waiting  and 
consulting  room,  with  a separate  entrance  for 
out-patients,  aocident  ward,  kitchen,  and  offices, 
male  and  female  ward  for  six  beds  each,  day 
or  convalescent  room,  operating-room,  and  the 
necessary  bedrooms  for  matron,  nurses,  &c. 
The  plans  will  sufficiently  show  the  disposition 
of  the  requirements,  special  care  being  taken 
to  obtain  compactness  and  economy  in  working. 
Mr.  Henry  Hall,  of  Doughty-atreet,  ia  the  author 
of  the  design,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out 
nnder  his  direction,  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Howard  & Son,  of  Halesworth  and  London. 


NIXON’S  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

This  picturesque  old  building  is  situated  in 
the  Town-hall  yard,  at  the  back  of  the  Post- 
office.  It  is  built  of  timber  and  plasterwork, 
the  entrance  doorway  being  made  a little  more 
important  by  some  stone  dressings  and  an 
ornamented  Bhield  over,  carved  with  the  city 
arms.  The  school  is  held  on  the  first  floor,  the 
ground-floor  being  appropriated  for  post-office 
purposes.  It  was  founded  in  1658,  by  John 
Nixon,  a worthy  alderman,  to  provide  free  edu- 
sation  for  forty  boys  of  the  city.  A master’s 
residence  used  in  old  times  to  adjoin  the  school 
^in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  sketch),  but  this 
has  long  since  been  demolished.  The  old 
johool  may  probably  soon  share  its  fate,  as 
preparations  are,  it  is  said,  in  train  for  building 
’resh  premises  elsewhere.  H.  W.  M. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.— The  Lancashire 
ind  Cheshire  District  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Jalford,  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  November. 


SMOKELESS  LONDON. 

Sir, — It  so  chanced  that,  remembering  an 
article  which  appeared  in  your  columns  on  the 
21st  of  February  last  on  the  Bubject  of  fog,  I 
was  just  about  to  addrese  you  on  the  return  of 
the  London  fog  season,  when  the  number  of  the 
Builder  containing  your  more  recent  remarks 
on  the  very  subjeot  reached  me. 

With  the  greater  part  of  that  article  I fully 
cononr.  The  difficulty  that  I feel  as  to  altogether 
agreeing  with  its  outcome  is  this  : — Coal,  as  we 
buy  it,  is  a natural  product.  It  is  one  that  is 
remarkably  free  from  adulteration.  Slate,  or 
bricks,  or  other  materials,  may  be  sold  by  the 
roguish  dealer  as  coal,  but  the  fraud  is  easy  of 
detection.  There  ia  good  coal  and  bad  coal,  but 
the  consumer  can  learn,  at  little  trouble,  the 
earmarks  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  mineral, 
and  can  purchase  (if  he  goes  to  a respectable 
coal-merchant)  that  kind  which  suits  him  best. 

Now,  it  is  very  possible  that  an  artificial  fuel 
may  be  produced  which  shall  be  better  than 
ooal,  — at  all  events,  in  the  matter  of  smokeless- 
ness. But  this  has  yet  to  be  done ; that  is  to 
say,  to  be  done  in  so  Bimple  a manner  that  the 
purchaser  will  be  able  to  obtain  a ton  of  smoke- 
less fuel  at  a fair  price,  and  with  as  muoh  certi- 
tude as  to  what  he  buys  as  if  he  ordered  a ton 
of  Hartley’s  Walls-ond.  The  first  thing,  then,  it 
strikes  me,  that  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
introduce  such  a general  improvement  in  fuel, 
would  be  the  production  of  so  distinct  a manu- 
facture that  there  would  be  no  room  for  adulte- 
ration or  for  cheating,  so  that  the  purchaser 
would  know  what  he  was  doing  as  well  as  if  he 
ordered  a ton  of  any  given  quality  of  coal. 

Practically  speaking,  this  can  only  be  done  by 
the  gas  companies.  The  first  step,  then,  it  seems 
to  me,  towards  giving  any  practical  sequence  to 
your  suggestion,  is  to  ascertain  how  far  any  gas 
company  would  be  prepared  to  submit  coal  to  a 
much  less  destructive  distillation  than  at  present, 
with  the  view  of  offering  the  public  a fuel  that 
would  be  intermediate  between  coal  and  coke. 
I do  not  feel  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  way  to  put  it  to  a practical  test  will  be 
to  mako  such  an  application  to  a gas  company. 
It  would  probably  be  found  that  a considerable 
alteration,  not  only  in  their  mode  of  procedure, 
but  in  their  retorts,  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  plans.  But  it  is  only  by  manufacturers 
of  gas  on  a large  scale  that  it  would  be  econo- 
mically possible  for  the  scheme  to  be  effected. 

My  own  views  point  in  another  direction, — 
indeed,  in  that  indicated  by  your  former  article 
to  which  I referred  as  to  the  use  of  gas  as  fuel. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  I observe,  suggests  that  a poorer 
gas  than  that  ordinarily  used  might  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  combustion  for  calorific  purposes. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a great 
demand  for  gas  as  fuel  must  be  established 
before  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  any  one 
to  lay  down  a new  set  of  pipes  to  convey  this 
less  carboniferous  gas  wherever  it  was  required. 
Meantime  we  have  to  see  what  is  to  be  effected 
with  ordinary  coal  gas,  of  which  the  calorifio 
value  is  so  much  higher  than  the  luminous  value, 
that  more  light  can  be  produced  by  a dynamo- 
machine,  driven  by  gas,  than  by  burning  the 
same  quantity  of  gas  directly  for  light. 

This  leads  me  to  another  part  of  the  subject; 
and  it  is  one  in  whioh  the  key  to  the  question 
will,  I think,  be  found  to  be  hidden.  It  may  be 
described  as  carrying  out  the  reflections  you 
suggest  as  to  heat  of  combustion ; but  looking 
at  the  matter  upside  down,  or  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  your  view.  You  say  combustion,  to 
bo  perfect,  requires  a high  temperature.  I fully 
agree.  But  do  we  take  the  proper  steps  to 
attain  a high  temperature  ? I think  we  go  in 
quite  the  contrary  direction.  Your  illustration 
of  the  hot-blaBt  is  precisely  one  of  the  facts  on 
which  I have  based  my  opinion.  I may  add  the 
example  of  the  air-furnace,  a contrivance  that  I 
have  often  watched  at  large  works  in  Stafford- 
shire, in  which  a nearly  perfeot  combustion  is 
effected  by  a very  simple  arrangement.  The 
great  requisite  for  perfect  combustion  is  to 
SUPPLY  TO  THE  FUEL  THE  EXACT  AMOUNT  OF 
ATMOSPHERIC  AIR  NEEDED,  AND  NO  MORE. 

It  is  here  that  our  stove-makers  err.  “ Plenty 
of  air,  plenty  of  draught,  blow  the  fire ! ” 
is  the  cry,  and  the  result  is  to  blow  so  muoh 
unconsumed  fuel  away.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  every  cubic  foot  of  air  that 
passes  by,  through,  or  over,  a mass  of  burn- 
ing matter  unconsnmed,  carries  off  so  many 
units  of  heat.  It  chills  the  fire ; it  makes  smoke. 
With  too  little  air  the  combustion  flags.  Smoke 


is  thus  produced  from  readily  vaporisable  fuel’ 
such  as  oil  or  paraffine.  Give  the  exact  quantity 
of  air,  and  you  have  perfect  combustion,  and 
no  smoke.  Give  too  much  air,  and  fuel  that  would 
not  burn,  and  therefore  would  not  emit  smoke, 
with  too  little  air,  now  sends  out  dense  volumes 
of  smoke,  just  in  proportion  to  the  chill  caused 
by  the  excess  of  air. 

I have  made  many  experiments  on  this  score, 
though  they  have  been  principally  confined  to 
the  combustion  of  gas.  So  certain  is  the 
scientific  basis  of  the  theory,  and  so  great  an 
economy  can  be  produced  in  the  luminous  effect 
of  gas  by  the  application  of  the  rule,  that  I for 
some  little  time  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  able  to  effect  a very  great  reduction  in 
the  consumption  of  gas.  My  experiments,  how- 
ever, were  brought  to  a close,  not  by  any  want 
of  success,  for  the  result  went  beyond  my  expec- 
tation, but  because  I did  not  see  my  way  to  an 
indisputable  protection  of  my  process,  and  thus 
to  any  remuneration  for  months  or  years  of  toil. 
I shall  be  glad,  however,  to  communicate  on  the 
subject  with  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  it, 
and  who,  by  taking  the  matter  in  hand  as  a 
manufacturer,  would  not  be  obliged  to  rely 
exclusively  on  the  validity  of  a patent.  And  I 
may  add  that  the  first  practical  application  of 
the  method  might  be  to  the  great  desideratum 
of  abetter  and  brighter  safety-lamp  for  the  miner. 

By  regulating  the  pressure  at  which  ordinary 
coal-gas  issues  from  the  burner,  and  by  propor- 
tioning the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  flame, 
the  illuminating  power  of  a given  quantity  of 
gas  may  be  increased  more  than  ninefold.  I 
refer, — as  a proof  that  I am  not  speaking  with- 
out book, — to  the  report  made  in  1871  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  the  gas  referees,  in  which  it 
is  shown  that  l-65  foot  of  gas  per  hour  can  be 
so  burnt  as  to  produce  by  one  method  light 
measured  as  7‘36,  and  by  another  method  light 
measured  as  63‘5.  And  in  this  experiment  only 
a portion  of  the  regulation  that  I purpose  was 
effected.  Now  if  this  can  be  done  in  the  con- 
sumption of  gas,  Ido  not  see  why  something  of  the 
same  kind  should  not  be  done  in  the  consumption 
of  coal.  The  question  really  comes  to  this.  Are 
we  bo  fondly  attached  to  the  barbarous  custom 
of  burning  ooal  in  an  open  grate,  under  a hole 
in  the  wall,  that  goes  to  the  outer  air,  through 
which  80  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  heat  is 
abstracted,  that  we  refuse  to  attempt  any  im- 
provement in  the  method  of  combustion?  A 
great  many  people,  no  doubt,  are.  To  those 
people  it  is  of  but  little  use  to  preach.  Whether 
you  offer  them  a smokeless  fuel,  or  I offer  them 
a perfectly  consuming  arrangement,  we  shall 
lose  our  labour.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only 
by  the  argument  to  the  pocket  that  this  preju- 
dice can  be  combated.  Let  us  convince  the 
public, — or  the  younger  and  convincible  part 
of  the  public, — that  they  spend  five  or  ten 
times  as  much  in  fuel  as  they  need  to  spend, 
and  than  there  will  be  a ttov  utm  for  the 
smoke-i'eformers.  As  long  as  we  only  at- 
tempt to  modify  the  open  grate,  — being 
careful  to  supply  abundant  air  to  our 
little  furnaces,  — so  long  shall  we  only  in- 
crease our  annual  smokiness.  But  when  we 
seriously  put  the  question — “ How  can  we  warm 
our  houses  and  cook  our  dinners  most  econo- 
mically P”  another  state  of  things  will  beoume 
possible.  When  the  question,  “ How  shall  we 
burn  the  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  whioh  wo  now 
daily  send  unburnt  up  the  chimneys  of  London  ?” 
is  once  put  in  earnest,  it  will  not  be  put  without 
a reply.  The  answer  is,  •*  Economise,  not  only 
fuel,  but  heat.  Secure  perfect  combustion  by 
the  exact  regulation  of  the  supply  of  air  to 
fuel,  and  retain  all  the  heat  produced  by  that 
combustion  for  use,  instead  of  sending  it  up  the 
chimney.”  The  mai'gin  is  so  wide,  the  economy  to 
be  effected  is  so  immense,  that  there  is  an  ample 
field  for  the  inventor.  In  fact,  it  is  as  to  details 
alone  that  invention  is  necessary.  The  first 
step  to  take  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  is  the 
providing  for  perfect  combustion.  That  step  is 
at  the  same  time  a great  economical  gain.  I 
do  not  say  that  London  would  be  rendered 
smokeless  in  six  weeks,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  winter.  But  I do  hold  that  it  may  be 
rendered  smokeless  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  I have  ventured  to  suggest  as  cardinal, 
and  that  this  can  be  done  to  the  great  pecuniary 
gain  of  every  householder.  F.  R.  C. 


The  Mansion  House. — The  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor  Truscott  has  sent  out  invitations  to 
meet  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  dinner 
on  Wednesday,  November  3rd. 
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PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION  OF  THE 
LATE  SESSION. 

The  list  of  private  Bills  passed  during  the 
Parliamentary  session  of  1880  has  just  been 
issued,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  Bills  of  all  kinds  which  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  is  172.  Of  this 
number,  65  are  Bills  connected  with  railways, 
being  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of 
Bills  of  this  character  which  were  promoted 
during  the  session,  amounting  to  100.  Of  the 
Bills  passed,  however,  41  only  are  for  the  con- 
struction of  actual  works,  24  of  them  being 
either  for  the  abandonment  of  works,  or  for  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  construction  of  works 
already  sanctioned.  As  regards  18  of  the  Bills 
which  have  become  law,  they  are  for  the  con- 
struction of  distinct  additional  railways  by 
entirely  new  companies,  who  are  empowered  to 
make  new  lineshaving  an  aggregate  length  of  224 
miles,  at  an  estimated  outlay  of  5,790,299£.  Nine 
of  these  intended  new  railways  are  in  England, 
their  total  length  being  131  mileB,  and  their 
estimated  cost  5,306,9661.  The  most  important 
of  the  new  English  lines  is  the  Hull,  Barnsley, 
and  West  Riding  Junction  Railway,  which  is  67 
miles  long,  and  will  involve  an  outlay  of 

4.000. 000J.  Four  of  the  new  railways  are  in 
Scotland,  their  length  being  37  miles,  and  their 
estimated  cost  845.333J. ; four  in  Ireland,  length 
43  miles,  cost  505, COOL  ; and  one  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  length  13  miles,  cost  133,0001.  The 
number  of  Bills  promoted  by  existing  com- 
panies for  new  works  which  have  received  Par- 
liamentary sanction  is  23.  These  several  com- 
panies propose  to  construct  an  aggregate  of  152 
miles  of  additional  railways  and  other  works,  at 
a coBt  of  5,298,900Z.,  the  intended  additional 
outlay  of  the  Midland  Company  alone  being 

1,800,0001. 

The  number  of  tramway  Bills  passed  during  the 
session  is  14,  authorising  the  construction  of 
114  miles  of  tramway  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  975,550 1.  The 
longest  of  these  intended  tramways  are  those  at 
Huddersfield,  which  are  18  miles  in  length; 
Gateshead  and  South  Shields,  17  miles ; and 
Coventry  and  Nuneaton,  15  miles.  The  powers 
obtained  by  these  three  last-named  companies 
authorise  them  to  use  steam  power  on  their 
lines.  It  should  be  added  that,  besides  the 
several  tramway  Bills  sanctioned  by  Parliament, 
the  construction  of  a large  number  of  tramways 
has  likewise  been  authorised  by  Board  of  Trade 
orders. 

In  connexion  with  the  construction  of  new  and 
extended  gasworks  in  the  different  towns  and 
districts  of  the  country,  nineteenBills  were  passed 
during  the  session,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
various  works  authorised  amounting  to  1,204,0001. 
The  largest  intended  expenditure  on  these  works 
is  187,5001.  at  Eastbourne  ; 150,0001.  at  Reading; 

150.0001.  at  Wandsworth  and  Putney;  and 

100.0001.  at  Maidstone.  Tweve  Bills  have  also 
been  passed  authorising  the  construction  of 
new  waterworks,  at  a total  estimated  cost  of 

4.056.4001.,  of  which  sum  3,250,0001.  are  for 
the  works  about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Liver- 
pool Corporation  for  a supply  of  water  from  the 
rivers  Vymwy,  Marchnant,  and  Afon  Cowny,  in 
Wales,  leaving  806,4001.,  as  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  the  whole  of  the  other  works 
sanctioned.  Of  this  amount  300,0001.  are  in- 
tended to  be  expended  at  Wakefield  ; 120,0001. 
at  Edinburgh;  100,0001.  at  Great  Yarmouth; 
and  75,0001.  at  Wrexham.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  gas  and  water  projects  as  to  tram- 
ways, the  Board  of  Trade  having  authorised 
the  construction  of  such  works  in  several 
towns  at  an  estimated  aggregate  cost  of 
392,250 1. 

The  town  improvement  Bills  sanctioned  are 
fifteen  in  number,  authorising  works  of  this 
character  in  Nottingham,  Huddersfield,  Preston, 
Oldham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Aberdare,  Burton, 
Glasgow,  Kensington,  Lancaster,  Sandwich, 
Rochester,  Wigan,  and  King’s  Lynn. 


Case  of  Mr.  Strachan,  Architect. — In 

response  to  the  statement  made  at  p.  514,  ante, 
we  have  received  11.  Is.  from  Mr.  Daniel  R. 
Dale,  of  Union-court-chambers.  We  shall  add 
11.  Is.  ourselves,  the  case  being  well  recom- 
mended, and  will  wait  a week  before  transmit- 
ting the  amount,  in  case  any  other  of  our  readers 
should  think  fit  to  send  a little  aid.  They  have 
heard  of  the  old  epitaph, — 

“ What  I spent,  that  I lost ; 

What  I gave,  that  I have.” 
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AN  ELECTRIC  LAMP. 

A lecture  on  Electric  Lighting  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  20th 
inst.,in  which  the  lecturer  seemed  to  substantiate 
a claim  to  a further  advance  in  the  subject  than 
has  before  been  made,  and  to  being  before 
Mr.  Edison  in  effecting  the  economic  divisibility 
of  the  electric  current.  Having  described  the 
different  generators  of  electric  currents  in  use, 
and  Bhowu  that  all  the  means  of  producing 
light  by  electricity  are  divisible  into  two  classes, 
namely  : — 

1.  Lighting  by  the  electric  arc. 

2.  Lighting  by  incandeBcenoe, — 

he  went  on  to  say : — Whilst  Mr.  Edison  was 
endeavouring  to  produce  a useful  incandescent 
lamp  by  means  of  platinum,  I was  endeavouring 
to  obtain  the  same  end  by  means  of  carbon.  It 
had  appeared  to  me  for  many  years  that  if  ever 
electric  light  was  to  become  generally  useful,  it 
would,  most  probably,  be  by  means  of  the  in- 
candescence of  carbon.  I had,  long  before  the 
time  to  which  I am  referring,  attempted  to 
render  this  idea  practicable.  As  a matter  of 
history  I will  briefly  describe  an  experiment 
which  I tried  about  twenty  years  ago.  I had  a 
number  of  pieces  of  paper  and  card  of  various 
forms  and  sizes  buried  in  charcoal  in  a crucible. 
This  crucible  I sent  to  be  heated  white-hot  in 
one  of  the  pottery  kilns  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wallaoe,  of  Forth  Banks.  From  the  pieces 
of  oarbonised  card  which  I thus  obtained,  I 
selected  a long  spiral,  the  ends  of  this  I 
clipped  between  small  blocks  of  carbon  carried 
by  uprights,  and  connected  with  conducting 
wires.  A small  glass  shade  was  cemented  over 
this  mounted  carbon  spiral,  and  the  air  was  ex- 
hausted by  means  of  a very  good  air-pump, 
lent  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  this  experiment 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Green,  of  Longhorsley.  A 
good  vaouum  (according  to  the  ideas  that  then 
prevailed)  having  been  produced,  I applied  the 
wires  of  my  battery  (consisting  of  ten  cells  of 
Callan’s  modification  of  Grove’s  battery)  with 
great  expectation  of  a brilliant  result ; instead 
of  this,  there  was  the  most  absolute  negative 
presented  to  me,  not  a vestige  of  heat  or  light 
appeared  in  my  long  ringlet  of  carbonised  paper. 
It  was  evident,  and  I immediately  recognised 
the  fact,  that  the  electrio  current  of  the  strength 
I was  using  would  not  go  in  sufficient  quantity 
through  so  long  a pieoe  of  carbon  as  I had  taken. 
I,  therefore,  repeated  the  experiment  with 
shorter  carbon  and  a greater  number  of  cells, 
and  I obtained,  under  these  altered  circum- 
stances, an  extremely  interesting  result 

After  describing  the  way  in  which  various 
difficulties  were  overcome,  Mr.  Swan  exhibited 
his  perfected  lamp,  and  continued: — Is  it  not  a 
pleasant  light  ? It  is  not  so  white  as  the  arc 
light,  but  yet  a whiter  light  .than  gas.  Colours 
are  correctly  Been  by  ic,  as  this  picture  shows. 
But  the  great  merit  of  this  light  consists  in  its 
not  being  in  contact  with  air,  and  therefore 
there  cannot  possibly  be  the  slightest  air-pollu- 
tion caused  by  it.  The  rooms  in  which  this 
light  is  used  will  be  as  pure  by  night  as  by  day. 
It  is  essential  to  economy  in  lighting  by  incan- 
descence that  the  incandescent  carbon  should  be 
very  thin.  The  carbon  I use  is  not  one-twentieth 
the  thickness  of  the  thinnest  of  the  carbons 
formerly  employed,  and  therefore  one-twentieth 
of  the  current  costing  one-twentieth  the  price, 
will  produce  in  my  thin  carbon  the  same  degree 
of  luminosity  as  twenty  times  more  current  will 
produce  in  such  carbons  as  were  used  in  those 
ancient  lamps.  You  will  notice  that  in  my 
lamp  leakage  is  very  thoroughly  guarded  against, 
the  wire  which  passes  through  the  glass  not 
only  having  the  glass  fused  around  it  where  the 
wire  and  globe  meet, — but  in  addition  to  this, 
the  wire  is  coated  with  glass  almost  up  to  the 
carbon.  In  this  way  the  vacuum  is  preserved 

very  effectually 

With  regard  to  distribution,  I believe  it  will 
prove  to  be  practicable  to  light  any  large  town, — 
all  Newcastle,  for  instance, — by  means  of  wires 
laid  in  the  ground  as  gas  pipes  are  laid,  and  all 
branching  from  one  centre,  and  conveying  the 

electrio  current  to  lamps  like  this The 

economy  of  lighting  by  incandesoence  has  not 
been  exemplified  by  so  many  instances  of  actual 
practical  use.  One  thing  is  quite  clear,  and  that 
is,  that  electric  lighting  by  incandescence  is  an 
economical  process, — it  will  be  less  costly  than 
gas  lighting.  That  is  conclusively  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  1,000  feet  of  gas  employed  in 
working  a gas-engine  to  develop  an  electric 
current,  and  used  in  my  lamps,  will  yield  more 
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light  than  1,000  feet  of  gas  consumed  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  gas-burners.  This  room  is  now 
lighted  by  twenty  of  my  electric  lamps,  and  to 
produce  the  current  which  feeds  them  160  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour  are  being  burned  in  a gas- 
engine  ; before  my  lamps  were  kindled  the  room 
was  lighted  by  seventy  gas  jets,  consuming,  I 
am  told  on  good  authority,  210  feet  per  hour. 
It  is  very  evident  that  we  have  got  more  light 
out  of  the  gas  through  the  medium  of  electricity 
than  was  got  from  the  larger  quantity  of  gas 
which  those  burners  consumed.  Our  conditions 
here  are  somewhat  unfavourable  to  my  light 
for  a fair  comparison,  but  from  measurements 
carefully  made,  both  of  light  produced  and  cur- 
rent required  to  produce  it,  I am  warranted  in 
saying  that  at  least  twice  as  much  light  will  be 
produced  by  a certain  quantity  of  gas  used  to 
generate  an  electric  current  employed  in  my 
lamps,  than  would  be  obtained  from  this  quantity 
of  gas  burnt  in  gas-burners  in  the  usual  manner. 
If  that  be  so,  then  it  is  evident  that  when,  in- 
stead of  the  motive  power  of  gas,  that  of  steam 
produced  in  the  most  economical  manner  is  em- 
ployed, this  method  of  electric-lighting  will  be 
very  much  less  costly  than  gas-lighting.  I reckon 
that  40  lb.  of  coal  employed  in  raising  steam  to 
generate  electricity  is  capable  of  producing  in 
my  lamps  the  effect  of  1,000  ft.  of  gas  burnt  in 
gas-burners  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  econo- 
mical view  of  the  question  is  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  very  favourable  to  electric-lighting,  and 
I think  fully  warrants  me  in  anticipating  an 
extensive  substitution  of  electric  light  for  gas- 
light. The  great  difficulty  which,  till  now,  has 
completely  blocked  the  way  to  any  general  use 
of  electric  light  was  the  difficulty  of  division : that 
difficulty  is  now  completely  overcome  by  the 
method  of  producing  eleotric  light  by  the 
incandescence  of  carbon  in  vacuo. 


DISADVANTAGES  OF  BACK  STREETS. 

NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  held  in  the  Old  Castle, 
Newcastle,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
president,  read  a paper  “ On  some  of  the  Dis- 
advantages of  Back  Streets  in  Towns.”  In  his 
opinion,  he  said,  the  retention  or  abolition  of 
back  streets  was  merely  a sanitary  question, 
although  there  was  an  economic,  as  well  as  an 
msthetic  aspect  of  the  subject  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  These  streets  arose  out  of  a 
necessity,  fifty  years  ago,  viz.,  the  removal  of 
refuse,  ashes,  &c.,  but  this  necessity  no  longer 
existed,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  sewers, 
water-closets,  and  dust-bins.  The  back  street 
had  served  its  day,  and  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  substitute,  under  the  altered  circum- 
stance?) a cheaper  and  a healthier  arrangement 
for  the  laying  out  of  the  environs  of  dwellings. 
Before  doing  so  he  would  draw  attention  to 
some  of  the  disadvantages  at  present  felt. 
Thestreets  themselves,  even  when  paved,  were 
not  unfrequently  dirty  and  badly  swept,  and 
in  remote  places  they  were  rarely  attended  to. 
They  gathered  the  scattered  refuse  from 
neighbouring  places,  and  in  windy  weather 
this  refuse  came  whirling  in  eoceutric  eddies 
to  the  entrances  of  the  back  streets,  and  after 
passing  up  and  down,  left  a deposit  of  straw, 
paper,  old  rags,  and  other  filth.  The  look-out 
upon  the  ends  of  these  lanes,  from  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  was  far  from  being 
picturesque  or  pleasant;  for,  according  to  the 
hour  of  the  day,  they  might  have  presented  to 
them  the  beggar,  the  thief,  the  burglar,  the 
burglar’s  female  pioneer,  the  sweetheart,  the 
tradesman’s  boy,  or  the  obscene  drunkard  and 
vagabond.  The  view  from  the  back  rooms  of 
the  houses  themselves  was  not  by  any  means 
interesting.  People  thought  they  could  not,  and 
therefore  they  would  not,  keep  suoh  places 
clean  and  respectable.  The  whole  of  the  ground, 
both  of  the  yard,  outbuildings,  and  back  street, 
was  wasted  ; for  there  might  be  grass,  flowers, 
shrnbs,  and  other  healthful  or  useful  things. 
Just  think  of  the  air,  after  passing  over  the  in- 
salubrious places  referred  to,  entering  the  bed- 
room windows,  just  being  closed  for  the  night, — 
what  a mixture  of  the  pure  and  impure  for  the 
sleeping  inmates  to  breathe  for  the  next  eight 
or  nine  hours ! New  estates  were  being  laid 
out,  and  new  streets  built  up,  with  a waste  of 
20  ft.  at  the  back  of  each  double  block  of 
houses,  while  dirty  yards  and  unsavoury  out- 
buildings, for  which  there  was  no  need,  occupied 
the  place  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  grass  and 
trees.  During  his  visit  to  various  cities  on  the 
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^ Continent,  to  the  metropolis,  and  some  of  our 
« own  more  ancient  towns  during  the  last  25  yearB, 
i he  had  been  struck  with  the  absence  of  the  back 
I Btreet  nuisance.  This  led  him  to  BUggest  in 
l 1875,  to  a gentleman  in  Newcastle,  the  desira. 
i bility  of  laying  out  his  estate  at  Jesmond  on  the 
» principle  he  (the  speaker)  advocated.  The  Cor- 
)]  poration  were  not  yet  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
i'  principle,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  do 
p so.  The  plan  represented  a rectangular  plot  of 
1 land  with  houses  on  all  sides.  There  was  a 
i small  area  in  front  of  each  house,  which  was 
I appropriated  to  dust-bin,  coal-place,  &c.  There 
\ were  no  back  streets  and  no  back  yards.  The 
J back  portions  were  laid  out  as  gardens  with  low 
i division-walls  between  the  respective  portions. 

The  flow  of  air  would  be  greater  than  that  pro- 
1 vided  by  the  back-street  Bystem,  and  it  would 
j be  quite  pure.  In  the  placeof  unsightly  out-build- 

Iings  there  would  be  gardens  capable  of  growing 
trees,  and  large  enough  for  grass  lawn8,  valu- 
able both  for  pleasure  and  utility.  By  adding 
d the  quantity  of  land  saved  by  the  back  street, 
jl  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  houses  wider  in 
•i  frontage  than  usual  (20  ft.  to  24  ft.),  and  thus 
J obtain  three  or  four  rooms  on  each  floor,  each 
| room  having  what  might  be  termed  a front  view. 
I If  the  plan  were  adopted,  not  only  would  there 
I be  a larger  proportion  of  land  to  sell,  but  the 
| tenants  or  purchasers  would  be  freed  of  the 
j cost  of  paving  and  flagging.  It  would  be  a 
j saving  of  rates,  and  would  certainly  redound  to 
j the  credit  of  the  Corporation  officials,  as  they 
| would  be  relieved  of  one  of  the  most  unwelcome 
I duties  they  had  to  perform. 


SOME  RECENT  METHODS  OF  TESTING 
PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

_ At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Asso- 
f ciation  of  Engineers  (employers,  foremen,  and 
I draughtsmen),  on  the  9th  inst.,  Councillor  W.  H. 

Bailey,  of  the  Albion  Works,  Salford,  read  a 
I paper  on  “ Some  Reoent  Methods  of  Testing 
r Portland  Cement.” 

Mr.  Bailey  said  Portland  cement,  as  a material 
I of  construction,  had  increased  in  popularity 
) during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  especially  so 
I during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  owing  entirely 
j to  the  scientific  methods  used  both  in  its  manu- 
facture and  in  the  methods  of  testing  the  mate- 
1,  rial  by  those  engaged  on  government,  municipal, 
5 and  other  large  works.  At  a recent  meeting  of 
I the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  a communica- 
I'  tion  was  read  from  Mr.  Higgin,  who  has  charge 
| of  the  extensive  operations  at  Buenos  Ayres, 

I under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bateman,  asengineer- 
i in-ohief.  The  sum  of  2,000,0001.  sterling  has  been 
: spent  in  city  improvements  there,  and  the 
| spending  of  this  money  has  afforded  a good 
J opportunity  of  showing  what  can  bo  done  with 
: cement  concrete  in  almost  every  form  that  could 
] be  devised.  No  stone  was  to  be  obtained  in 
Buenos  Ayres ; in  a radius  of  200  miles  not  a 
l pebble  could  be  found.  When  the  works  were 
J begun  the  province  produced  no  bricks  fit  for 
! us©,  and  recourse  to  concrete  became  impera- 
] five.  About  eleven  miles  of  large  subterranean 
! conduits  had  been  built  almost  entirely  of  con- 
1 Crete,  as  well  as  twelve  miles  of  intercepting- 
I sewers,  and  twenty  to  thirty  miles  of  collecting- 
! sewers.  Concrete  has  been  used  for  the  work- 
! men’s  houses, — for  the  roofs  of  engine-houses, 
i in  the  copings  of  walls,  tops  of  columns,  retain- 
: iag- walls,  filters,  settling-beds, — indeed, forevery 
I conceivable  purpose.  Mr.  Higgin  states  that 
j for  all  the  fine  work  the  mixture  used  was 
i one  part  of  Portland  cement  to  six  parts  of 
j coarse  sand.  Portland  cement  is  composed  of 
I silica,  alumina,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  This  is 
j produced  by  mixing  clays  and  limestone  or 
! chalk  in  combination  with  water,  which  mixture, 
after  being  baked  and  calcined  in  a kiln,  is  ground 
i to  fine  powder.  Mr.  Henry  Reid,  who  has  written 
many  books  on  the  subjeot,  insists  that  it  is 
; absurd  to  send  this  useful  material  many  miles 
i any  where,  as  the  ingredients  for  its  manufac- 
I ture  can  nearly  always  be  found  at  one’s  elbow 
if  we  only  look.  In  many  rivers  and  creeks  the 
raw  material  exists.  Common  flint,  pit-clay, 

| marine-clay,  the  shales  and  sand  of  Warwick- 
shire, Derbyshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Somer- 
setshire, should  be  used  for  cement-making.  For 
the  like  purpose  Mr.  Reed  names  the  basaltic 
columns  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  the  limestone 
formation  at  Kendal,  and  the  various  lavas  and 
slate  deposits  in  different  parts  of  this  country. 
The  strength  of  Portland  cement  increases  with 
its  fineness.  The  most  popular  method  of  test- 
ing the  cement  is  by  subjecting  it  to  a severe 
tensile  strain ; but  much  can  be  said  in  favour 


of  testing  by  compression,  and  the  latter  would 
be  more  in  use  but  for  the  costliness  of  the  appa- 
ratus. Mr.  Bailey  described  a simple  hydraulic 
compressor  for  the  testing  of  Portland  cement, 
which  he  had  designed.  It  was  possible,  how- 
ever, that  cement  should  be  tested  both  for 
tensile  strength  and  resistance  to  crushing. 
Professor  Thurston  (America)  has  introduced  a 
method  of  testing  by  torsion  or  twisting.  The 
Thurston  tester  not  only  gives  the  torsional  re- 
sistance, but  also  the  limit  of  elasticity  and  the 
exact  angle  of  torsion.  The  limit  of  elasticity 
is  the  amount  of  twist  a material  will  bear  with- 
out becoming  permanently  distorted.  The  quality 
of  elasticity  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
cement,  especially  where  it  is  used  for  concrete 
work  in  footpaths  and  roads.  Mr.  Arthur  Jacob, 
the  borough  engineer  of  Salford,  has  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  tensile  testing  of  Port- 
land cement.  He  has  introduced  cylindrical 
moulds.  The  shape  is  perfeot,  and  by  a careful 
filling  of  the  moulds  and  exact  measurement  of 
the  water  used  in  each  case,  tests  are  made  under 
conditions  whioh  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Bailey) 
to  be  rigidly  equal  in  every  particular.  Mr. 
Jacob’s  machine  has  the  weight, — which  consists 
of  a long  can  into  which  a small  stream  of  water 
flows, — placed  at  the  end  of  a lever.  This  enables 
the  test  to  be  applied  in  a very  gradual  and 
neaxdy  imperceptible  manner,  without  any  vibra- 
tion; in  fact,  the  operator  may  sit  down  and  watch 
the  machine,  after  the  tap  has  been  turned  on, 
until  the  fracture  is  effected.  The  height  of 
the  water  in  the  cistern  is  indicated  by  means 
of  a glass  tube  similar  to  the  water-gauge  glass 
of  a steam-boiler,  the  graduation  being  painted 
down  the  can  or  cistern.  When  the  material  is 
broken,  a small  trigger  closes  the  tap,  and  pre- 
vents any  further  supply  of  water.  So  uniform 
are  the  tests  by  Mr.  Jacob’s  system,  that,  with 
good  cement,  the  figures  obtained  scarcely  vary. 
On  the  26th  of  September,  bi'x  samples  were 
taken  from  one  bag,  and  were  tested,  with  the 
following  results 810,  815,  820,  820,  820,  820. 
Mr.  Bailey  said  he  had  had  considerable  expe- 
rience of  testing,  but  with  any  other  form  of 
clip,  and  under  the  most  careful  conditions,  no 
results  like  these  had  ever  come  under  his 
observation  ; and  if  tensile  strain  is  the  proper 
one  to  place  on  Portland  cement,  Mr.  Jacob,  he 
thought,  had  introduced  the  most  perfect  form 
of  testing.  But  it  was  desirable  to  caution 
those  who  consider  a high  tensile  strain  the 
best,  that  this  mode  may  result  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a dense  and  treacherous  cement,  and 
elasticity  was  a quality  whioh  in  future  would 
have  to  receive  quite  as  much  attention.  In 
past  years  Portland  cement  has  been  ill-treated. 
Ignorant  and  unscrupulous  persons  have  sold 
and  used  cement  under  that  name,  and  have 
brought  it  into  undeserved  disfavour.  For 
workshop  use  it  is  invaluable.  It  preserves 
iron  ; indeed,  it  is  used  for  preserving  the  insides 
of  iron  boats.  Its  uses  ’and  applications  are 
innumerable, — tanks,  walls,  foundations,  piers, 
solid  lighthouses  in  one  piece,  are  built  of  it. 
As  its  qualities  become  better  known  to  me- 
chanical engineers,  it  will  be  more  extensively 
employed  than  at  present. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey,  in  replying  to  several  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  discussion,  said  that  sand 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  mixing  should  be  dry, 
and  the  process  of  mixing  carried  out  under 
cover.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  mixing 
was  i lb.  to  every  pound  of  concrete.  Too  much 
care  oould  not  be  taken  in  the  mixing,  and  in 
many  instances  where  cement  had  failed,  such 
failure  had  been  clearly  traced  to  some  want  of 
attention  in  this  particular.  This  had  been 
proved  by  the  entire  destruction  of  a largo 
breakwater  in  the  South  of  England  from  the 
simple  reason  of  a few  rusty  nails  getting  into 
the  cement  during  the  mixing. 


Clarkson  Memorial. — It  has  been  proposed 
for  some  time  to  erect  a memorial  of  Thomas 
Clarkson,  in  his  native  town  of  Wisbech,  and  we 
published  a view  of  the  design  by  the  late  Sir 
G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  which  had  been  selected. 
About  2,000L  were  required  for  its  completion, 
towards  which  the  sum  of  1,4001.  has  been  con- 
tributed.  The  want  of  a suitable  site  has 
occasioned  delay,  but  this  difficulty  being 
removed,  the  committee  have  accepted  a con- 
tract for  the  memorial  (without  the  statue  and 
bas-reliefs),  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the 
25th  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Peckover,  the  treasurer. 
Mr.  Charles  Gane  (Wisbech),  ex-mayor,  or  Mr. 
John  Leaoh,  will  gladly  receive  subscriptions,  so 
that  the  design  may  be  completed. 


“CLOSET”  CONSTRUCTION* 

Great  importance  must  necessarily  attach  to 
the  deliberations  of  an  Institute  like  this,  which 
aims  at  disseminating  information,  and  guiding 
public  opinion  on  sanitary  matters.  It  may, 
however,  be  questioned  whether  the  real  import- 
ance of  a given  subjeot  is  not  shown  less  by  the 
amount  of  talk  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  than 
by  the  amount  spent  upon  it  in  the  production 
of  an  article  the  best  fitted  to  meet  advancing 
requirements. 

The  amount  of  brain-power  and  hand-labour 
expended  for  many  years  past  in  invention  and 
experiment  for  the  production  of  a perfeot 
water-waste  preventer  and  regulator,  and  an 
unexceptionable  water-closet  apparatus,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  testify  to  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  investigation  into  the  proper  principles 
to  be  followed  in  their  construction,  with  the 
view  of  arriving  at  some  intelligible  lines  within 
which  they  should  be  restrained. 

To  all  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
sanitary  matters,  nothing  oan  have  been  more 
evident  than  the  dangers  attending  the  old 
system  of  panB  and  valves,  with  D traps  fixed 
out  of  Bight,  inside  the  house.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Parkes  Museum,  Sir  William 
Jenner  Bpoke  of  these  last  in  no  polite  or 
measured  terms.  And  truly  the  terms  used  by 
him  were  not  exagerated.  But  the  difficulties 
attending  the  amendment  of  an  established 
Btate  of  things  with  the  British  citizen  are 
almost  insurmountable,  especially  if  it  be  such 
as  to  touch  his  inner  man,  whether  through  his 
pocket,  or  (if  there  be  one)  some  equally  tender 
point.  And  unquestionably  there  are  vast  com- 
mercial interests  which  stand  in  the  way.  So 
far  as  we  can  be  j udged  by  outward  appearances, 
under  the  present  state  of  things  even  the  value 
of  the  great  bulk  of  house  property  is  but  little 
affected  by  the  presence  of  sanitary  or  unsani- 
tary arrangement  in  these  respects.  On  a recent 
occasion  in  a house  in  which  I have  sojourned, 
and  in  which  there  has  been  constant  ailment 
with  one  or  more  of  the  inmates, — to  say 
nothing  of  several  cases  of  blood-poisoning 
attributed  by  the  medical  attendant  to  Bewer- 
gas, — I have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the 
landlord  to  provide  a water  service  for  domestio 
purposes,  apart  from  the  only  one  whioh  is 
supplied  from  a cistern  over  the  water-oloset, 
this  closet  being  served  by  the  customary 
spindle  valve,  with  water-box,  which  inevitably 
releases  the  bad  air  from  beneath  into  the  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  I appealed  to  him, 
further,  to  remove  and  to  ventilate  the  decayed 
and  constantly  leaking  lead  soil-pipe  (occa- 
sionally eaten  through  by  rats  from  the  drain), 
which  runs  down  inside  the  house,  adjoining  one 
of  the  sitting-rooms,  leaving  it  in  an  almost 
obronic  state  of  stench.  And,  more  than  this,  I 
appealed  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  but  could 
get  no  redress  in  these  matters.  This  landlord, 
being  also  the  agent  of  au  enormous  house- 
property,  was  imperturbable  alike  under  threats 
of  quitting  and  under  appeals  to  authority. 
There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  such  is  no  un- 
common oase.  And  in  the  great  mass  of  specu- 
lative building  hitherto,  a few  pounds  per  house 
of  additional  outlay,  in  these  respects,  has  not 
been  considered  remunerative  by  way  of  invest- 
ment. The  houses  must  be  had,  and  are  often 
occupied  almost  before  they  are  properly  com- 
pleted, irrespectively  of  these  trivial  considera- 
tions, about  whioh  it  is  said  meddling  people 
make  so  much  fuss.  People  have  become  habi- 
tuated to  it.  No  death  in  their  families  has 
been  traced  to  such  causes.  Almost  all  houses 
are  alike  in  these  respects.  There  is  but  little 
choice,  and  other  occupants  have  lived  on  with- 
out complaining.  Surely  there  cannot  bo  so 
very  much  the  matter,  or  we  should  hear  more 
about  it,  and  we  can  only  go  on  as  others  do, 
and  if  we  tried  to  examine  into  the  matter  our- 
selves, we  should  be  no  wiser.  We  must  take 
what  we  oan  get,  and  either  grumble  or  be 
thankful  as  the  case  may  be.  This,  I venture 
to  say,  without  exaggeration,  is  the  prevailing 
state  of  feeling,  and  mode  of  action,  or  rather 
inaction,  in  these  matters. 

The  remedies  usually  proposed  for  this  state 
of  things  are,  first,  legislation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  sanitary  conditions;  secondly,  the 
education  of  the  masses  to  understand  and 
appreciate  their  own  true  interests,  and  to 
insist  upon  these  being  respected.  Excellent 
remedies  in  their  way,  and  they  will  doubtless 
effect  much.  But  the  difficulty  of  a general 

* From  a paper  by  Mr.  William  White, ,F.S.  A.,  architect, 
read  at  the  Exeter  Sanitary  CongreBB. 
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application  of  them  meets  ns  at  every  point. 
The  great  precedent  remedy  must  be  looked  for 
mainly  in  the  production  of  satisfactory  sanitary 
apparatus  and  appliances,  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity, and  at  the  most  moderate  cost;  and 
then  at  imparting  information  respecting  their 
principle,  and  their  practical  application,  to  the 
more  educated  olasses  of  persons,  and  to  those 
through  whom  such  appliances  are  brought  into 
use,  rather  than  in  aoy  amount  of  crusade 
against  mere  recklessness,  ignorance,  or  preju- 
dice. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the 
foregoing  remarks  by  a few  practical  considera- 
tions as  to  water-closet  construction.  I would, 
in  the  first  place,  deprecate  the  use  of  all  closets 
by  which,  on  the  pulling  up  a handle,  the  con- 
tents are  dropped  down  by  means  of  the  with- 
drawal of  a plug,  valve,  or  pan,  whether  into 
a trap,  or  directly  _ into  the  soil-pipe  and 
drain  itself.  Apart  from  valves  and  plugs 
being  liable  to  derangement,  it  is  evidently  poB- 
Bible,  and  in  many  instances  of  accidental  defi- 
ciency of  water  extremely  probable,  that  they 
may  be  used  without  water,  to  the  great  danger 
of  corroding  the  pipes  and  choking  the  drains. 
Secondly,  I would  eschew  everything  but  some 
description  of  hopper-basin  or  flushing-pan.  The 
contents  of  these  cannot  be  let  down,  to  the 
great  danger  of  soil-pipes  and  drains.  In  case 
of  the  water  service  failing,  or  being  frozen 
up,  or  otherwise  deranged,  a pail  of  water 
poured  down  will  carry  everything  away  safely. 
Thirdly,  I would  have  the  best  possible  flush 
of  water  which  can  be  obtained  by  a regu- 
lator or  waste  - preventer,  constructed  without 
any  valve,  except  only  the  ball-valve  which 
supplies  the  “ feed  ” or  serving  cistern. 
Fourthly,  I would,  in  all  cases,  insist  upon  the 
use  of  this  feed-cistern,  or  other  intermediate 
receptacle,  for  cutting  off  completely  all  contact 
between  the  closet  and  the  main  service, 
or  house-cistern,  which  may  then  be  placed  at 
any  convenient  distance  from  the  closet, 
whilst  affording  the  opportunity  of  regu- 
lating accurately  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
used  for  each  discharge.  Fifthly,  I would 
avoid  all  traps  except  the  one  which  is  formed 
in  the  construction  of  the  hopper-basin  ; this 
being  made  to  flow  out  into  a ventilated  or  open 
soil-pipe,  which,  again  may  be  carried  up  within 
an  external  ventilated  flue,  for  protection  from 
frost,  or  for  carrying  off  the  foul  air  more  effec- 
tually. There  have  been  several  inventions 
whioh  I oannot  regard  as  wholly  satisfactory, 
with  a system  of  flushing  which  merely  washes 
out  the  contents  of  the  basin  into  the  trap 
below,  in  which  the  contents  commonly  are  only 
partially  concealed,  and  which  does  not  clear 
itself  properly  with  any  ordinary  (lush  of  water 
which  can  be  let  in  upon  it.  They  are,  how- 
ever, a wonderful  improvement  upon  previous 
descriptions  of  hopper-basins,  and  of  still  greater 
value  as  aiding  in  the  superseding  of  closet 
valves  and  pans.  The  old  hopper-basia  has  in 
the  main  worked  far  better  than  these  ; but  the 
small  stream  of  water,  through  an  insufficient 
nozzle,  has  been  quite  ineffectual  for  its  proper 
cleansing.  The  “ Shrewsbury  ” patent  basin, 
made  by  F.  Peirce  & Co.,  is  calculated  to  meet 
most  of  these  objections.  But  invention  has 
been  rife  in  the  direction  of  the  valveless  waste- 
preventers  for  the  flushing  of  closets  in  the 
manner  whioh  I have  indicated.  Of  these 
Hailstone’s  patent  and  Braithwaite’s  patent 
appear  to  be  excellent,  if  the  stream  discharged 
be  sufficient.  The  water  is  discharged  through 
a syphon,  which  is  set  going,  in  the  one  case  by 
immersing  a block  of  terra  cotta,  to  raise  the 
water  to  a sufficient  height  to  fill  the  syphon  ; 
in  the  other,  by  raising  a small  quantity  of  the 
water  in  a cylinder.  By  the  Shrewsbury  patent 
the  result  is  produced  by  the  mere  process  of 
lifting  out  of  the  regulator,  or  feed-cistern,  the 
requisite  quantity  of  water  in  a pan  or  tray,  and 
so  tipping  it  into  a funnel,  thus  securing  the 
sudden  and  effectual  flush  which  is  required  for 
the  speoially-formed  basin  or  pan.  It  surely  is 
to  the  fulfilment  of  such  conditions  as  these 
that  all  our  efforts  must  be  turned,  and  the 
stream  of  invention  directed,  as,  indeed,  latterly 
it  has  been  to  a great  extent.  If  there  are 
principles  in  closet  construction  radically  wrong 
and  bad,  and  there  are  others  which  are  essen- 
tially true  and  good,  it  is  only  by  thoroughly 
Bifting  the  one  and  the  other  that  just  conclu- 
sions can  be  arrived  at,  and  advancement  made. 
I have  not  been  advancing  theories  without 
giving,  as  I conceive,  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  general  principles  whioh  ought  invariably 
to  be  followed.  Let  them  be  well  weighed,  and 


if  they  cannot  be  defended,  let  them  be  amended. 
Whether  they  be  accepted  as  good  and  true  or 
not,  I cannot,  I am  sorry  to  say,  conceal  from 
myself  the  fact  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
generally  carried  out,  at  all  events  for  a long 
time  to  come,  even  with  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  sanitarians  to  enforce  them,  either  by 
precept  or  by  law.  The  present  state  of  things 
lias  too  firm  a hold  on  the  people  at  large,  and 
there  are  commercial  principles  at  stake  whioh 
will  greatly  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a general 
improvement. 

I am  not  one  to  advocate  interference  with 
personal  rights  or  vested  interests,  and  I may 
therefore  state  freely  what  I believe  to  be  the 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty  attending  it, 
even  supposing  a general  agreement  as  to  this 
system  being  the  best.  The  best  and  largest 
firms  necessarily  live  by  advertising.  And 
enormous  is  the  good  which  they  have  effected 
by  spreading  the  knowledge  of  improvements. 
Advertising  is  the  only  means  by  which  bucIi 
things  can  be  brought  before  the  public ; and 
that  whioh  will  pay,  and  will  meet  the  public 
requirement,  howsoever  bad  in  principle  it  may 
be  shown  to  be,  must  not  be  omitted  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  useful  articles  supplied.  The 
good  and  the  bad  are  equally  set  forth,  side  by 
side.  The  generality  of  people  take  the  recom- 
mendation of  a thing  in  this  manner,  and  are 
only  too  glad  to  take  what  is  thus  brought 
before  them,  without  further  trouble  or  ques- 
tion. And  so  long  as  the  great  variety  of 
opinion  upon  these  matters  exists  amongst  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  well  informed,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  so  little  real  result 
should  be  obtained.  With  all  this,  however, 
we  are  far  in  advance  of  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours. At  Berlin,  and  at  Rotterdam,  they  rest 
content,  as  it  was  described  to  me  a few  weeks 
since  by  well-informed  persons,  with  merely  a 
pan  and  a tap ; and  nothing  could  be  more 
Bimple.  At  Dresden,  Hanover,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburg,  much  more  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  these  mundane  things  ; but  one’s 
reminiscences  of  Continental  sanitation  are  by 
no  means  pleasant.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  same  remarks  might  not  be  made  by  a 
casual  observer,  as  to  the  state  of  the  case  in 
our  own  country  ; for,  as  yet,  I fear,  we  are, 
after  all,  but  little  in  advance  of  them,  and  that 
typhoid  fever,  certain  Bkin  diseases,  and  much 
general  debility  and  ill-health,  will  continue  to 
be,  as  now,  but  too  oommon;  for  up  to  the 
present  time  all  that  has  been  written  and  said 
by  our  most  eminent  physicians  and  sanitarians 
seems  to  have  made  but  little  practical  impres- 
sion on  the  educated,  the  heads  of  families,  and 
house-ownerB  generally. 


RE-ARRANGEMENT  OF  MONUMENT 
YARD. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  THOROUGHFARES. 

The  entire  area  of  Monument-yard  is  at 
present  being  re-arranged,  and  so  laid  out  as  to 
convert  a large  portion  of  it  into  a new  carriage- 
way, which  is  intended  to  be  constructed  between 
Fish-street-hill  and  Lower  Thames-street, 
opposite  Billingsgate  Market.  Hitherto  the 
whole  open  spaoe  around  the  Monument  has 
been  flagged,  and  served  only  as  an  approach  to 
the  Monument  itself  and  the  buildings  on  the 
north,  south,  and  east  sides  respectively,  with 
the  exception  of  a narrow  passage  at  the  south- 
east corner,  leading  into  Pudding-lane.  All  this 
is  now  being  changed.  The  old  flags  have  been 
taken  up,  and  the  level  considerably  lowered, 
with  the  view  of  adapting  it  to  the  gradient  of 
the  intended  new  thoroughfare.  There  are  to 
be  new  footpaths  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  Monument,  with  carriage-road  approaches 
to  the  new  thoroughfare  eastward,  which  will 
intersect  Pudding-lane,  buildings  there  having 
been  taken  down  foi  the  purpose  of  opening  out 
the  new  street.  The  new  carriage-road  around 
the  Monument  will  be  paved  with  granite,  rest- 
ing on  a concrete  bottom.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  add  that  in  making  some  necessary  exca- 
vations for  the  new  roadway,  an  old  crypt  was 
opened  out  at  several  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  yard,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Monument. 
The  old  buildings  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  Monument,  fronting  Fish-street-hill,  have 
recently  been  taken  down,  aud  on  the  site  so 
cleared  on  the  south  side  an  extensive  block  of 
new  buildings  is  in  course  of  erection,  which 
will  have  a frontage  to  Fish-street-hill  of  about 
40  ft.  in  length,  and  be  carried  to  a depth  of 
70  ft.  eastward,  the  Fish-street-hill  elevation,  as 


well  as  that  faoing  the  south  side  of  Monument- 
yard,  being  uniform  in  architectural  design. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  two  frontages  will  con- 
sist of  seven  shops,  five  of  which  will  be  in  the 
Monument-yard  frontage,  and  two  in  Fish-street- 
hill.  The  building,  which  will  be  carried  to  a 
height  of  between  65  ft.  and  70  ft.,  will  have 
ornamental  frontages  in  Portland  stone  and 
polished  granite.  The  upper  floors  will  consist 
of  offices.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Gresham-buildings, 
is  the  architect ; and  Messrs.  Lark  & Son,  of 
Fore-street,  E.C.,  are  the  contractors.  The  site 
which  has  been  cleared  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Monument  in  Fish-street-hill  remains  inclosed 
and  not  yet  built  upon.  It  belongs  to  the  Fish- 
mongers’ Company,  who,  we  learn,  do  not  pro- 
pose to  erect  any  new  buildings  upon  it  until 
the  Inner  Circle  Completion  Railway  projeot  is 
finally  settled. 


THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department  of 
the  Edinburgh  Social  Science  Congress,  on 
the  lltb  inst.,  Sir  U.  J.  Kay-Shuttle  worth  in 
the  ohair,  the  question  set  down  for  discussion 
was  “ The  Effects  of  Patents  on  Soience,  Capital, 
and  Labour.” 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  secretary,  in  the 
absence  of  its  author,  Mr.  John  Standfield, 
London,  read  a paper  on  the  subject,  in  which 
the  writer  asserted  that  the  three  things  which 
most  required  protection  were  science,  capital, 
and  labour.  It  was  evidently  our  interest,  he 
submitted,  to  afford  inventors  all  the  scope  we 
possibly  could,  so  that  our  trade  and  income 
might  increase  and  our  expenditure  diminish. 
Contending  that  we  had  legislated  so  badly  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  science  that  the 
value  of  both  capital  and  labour  had  been  kept 
considerably  below  what  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  he  remarked  that  the  prosperity  of 
a nation  depended  upon  its  scientific  progress, — 
using  these  words  iu  a wide  sense  to  embrace  all 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  our  numerous 
and  varied  industries, — that  scientific  progress, 
in  its  turn,  depended  upon  invention,  and  that 
the  inventions  of  a nation  were  practically  de- 
pendent upon  its  patent  law.  This  was,  perhaps, 
more  particularly  the  case  in  this  country  than 
in  any  other.  In  the  United  States,  a patent 
was  granted  for  seventeen  years,  after  oarefnl 
examination  by  experts,  for  the  small  sum  of 
71. ; whereas  a patent  in  this  country  was  bur- 
dened with  the  heavy  stamp-duties  of  175 1.,  and 
was  not  subjeotto  any  examination.  This  enor- 
mous difference  handicapped  the  British  inventor 
by  twenty-five  to  one  in  favour  of  the  American, 
and  thus,  taking  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years,  there  were  13,356  patents  granted  in  the 
United  States  against  3,030  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Standfield  accordingly  proposed  that  our  stamp- 
duties  should  be  so  reduced  that  a patent  in  this 
country  could  be  obtained  as  oheaply  as  in 
America.  His  proposal  is  to  charge  a stamp- 
duty  of  21.  on  application  for  a patent,  and  a 
further  duty  of  31.  when  the  patent  is  granted, 
and  an  annual  stamp-duty  of  11.,  21,  or  even 
3i.,  so  that  the  Patent  Office  may  be  more  than 
self-supporting.  He  also  proposes  that  patents 
should  last  twenty-one  years,  including  pro- 
visional protection  for  one  year. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  said  it  was  to  be  feared 
the  Britisher  was  most  unfairly  handicapped 
in  competition  with  foreigners.  Most  unwisely 
England  omitted  to  raise  up  those  sensible 
barricades  of  national  and  technical  education; 
and  farther,  she  failed  to  get  rid  of  the  “ dead 
hand,”  the  insane  laws  of  our  ancestors,  by 
which  many  of  our  trades  were  sought  to  be 
governed.  Thus  it  was  that  an  excise  was  still 
to  be  found  upon  trade,  in  the  shape  of  an  op- 
pressive tax  upon  “ inventions.”  How  foolish, 
he  said,  it  seemed  to  be  to  fetter  tradeB  by  so 
monstrous  a charge  for  a simple  patent  as  175i. 
— a prohibitory  charge,  especially  when  a 
similar  patent  in  the  country  that  entered  more 
closely  into  competition  with  us  than  any  other 
cost  but  71.,  and  was  shortly  to  be  reduced  to 
51.  He  maintained  that,  if  it  were  desired  to 
discover  how  not  to  encourage  manufactures  in 
this  country,  and  to  encourage  imports  at  the 
expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  our  manu- 
facturers, an  important  factor  might  be  found 
in  our  senseless  patent  laws.  He  held  that  we 
wanted  a Minister  of  Commerce,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  relieve  trades  from  all  hindrances  to 
progress,  to  let  trades  and  manufactures  be 
free,  and,  above  all,  to  get  rid  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible of  the  shackleB  and  hobbles  upon  inventors’ 
brains. 
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i Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie  opposed  licence  duty  for 
intents,  on  the  ground  that  it  granted  a 
Oionopoly,  and  that  every  monopoly  was  an  im- 
oadiment  to  trade  and  manufactures, 
y Professor  Heinemann,  London,  opposed  the 
lloolitiou  of  patent  duty,  on  the  ground  that  it 
tfould  discourage  invention.  He  did  not  think 
f le  American  Bystem  would  do  here, 
l Mr.  Westgarth,  London,  contended  that  our 
latent  duties  were  the  greatest  possible 
Hindrance  to  invention.  He  did  not,  however, 
Agree  with  the  Americau  system,  but  he  re- 
larded our  present  patent  system  as  most  gross 
:(nd  unjust.  The  Government  should  tike  in 
fiand  the  training  and  restraining  of  inventors, 
(mould  regulate  the  patent  fees,  and  give  the 
latent  right  to  every  applicant  subject  to  those 
lees. 


j!  NEW  MISSION-HALL,  KILBURN-LANE. 

! The  Queen’s  Park  Hall,  adjoining  Queen’s 
park  estate,  was  opened  last  week.  The  new 
1 uilding,  the  foundations  of  which  were  begun 
juBt  three  months  since,  comprises  a hall  50  ft. 
;iong  by  28  ft.  wide,  approached  from  Kilburn- 
lane  through  a side  porch.  The  roof,  which  is 
lofty,  and  rests  on  stone  corbels,  is  open- 
(ii  inhered,  stained  and  varnished,  and  has  a 
light  and  graceful  appearance.  The  windows 
,re  constructed  for  ventilation,  and  are  fitted 
jrith  obscured  plate-glass.  The  walls  are  painted 
|[|,  light  violet,  with  a plinth  5 ft.  high,  of 
Beep  red.  The  platform  is  raised  a few 
iijteps  from  the  floor  level,  and  has  a moulded 
;ront  and  balustrade  with  massive  polished 
nahogany  handrail,  the  desk  being  raised 
knd  panelled  in  front.  The  doorways  at 
iaoh  side  of  the  platform  lead  to  the  inquiry 
,.nd  retiring  room,  with  a lavatory,  &c., 
lonveniently  placed  in  the  rear,  also  to  a room 
iitted  up  with  boiler  and  other  requisites  for  tea 
meetings.  The  seats  in  the  large  hall  are  of 
jiine,  stained  and  varnished,  the  ironwork  (like 
he  gas-fittings  and  straps,  &c.,  of  roof-timbers) 
ire  painted  blue.  The  hall  will  seat  upwards  of 
ilOO  people  with  ease,  a larger  number  being 
Lccimmodated  if  necessary.  The  buildings,  in- 
cluding heating,  lighting,  water-service,  drains, 
jleats,  and  all  other  matters,  have  been  provided 
I'or  the  sum  of  810Z.  The  contractors,  Messrs. 
[Look  & Oldrey,  Cowley  Wharf,  Kensal  Green, 
Have  done  the  work  in  a substantial  manner 
vithin  the  short  space  of  three  months.  The 
lirohitect  is  Mr.  Heifer,  of  Victoria-road,  Kilburn, 
who  designed  the  Albert  Memorial  at  Hastings, 
the  Mission  Hall,  New  Ferry,  and  other  public 
(works. 


SALE  OF  BUILDERS’  WORKS, 
t AND  THIRTEEN  ADJOINING  HOUSES. 

1 1 At  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Tuesday,  Messrs.  F. 
ILewis  & Co.  offered  for  sale  the  extensive  busi- 
toess  premises,  situated  in  Palace-road,  Lambeth, 
[(facing  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  which  for  several 
(years  paBt  have  been  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 

I G.  Baker  & Sons,  builders  and  contractors.  There 
i|was  a large  attendance  at  the  sale,  including 
(several  persons  connected  with  the  building 
litrade.  The  premises  ocoupy  upwards  of  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  comprise  several  buildings,  in- 
deluding  large  offices,  deal  - shed,  saw  - mill, 
Jljoiner’s  shop,  engine  and  boiler  house,  large 
Bengineera’  and  fitters’  shops,  192  ft.  long,  and 
40  ft.  wide;  three  drying-sheds,  with  stabling 
•for  fifteen  horses,  and  general  stores.  The 
,i8team  power  for  driving  the  working  machinery 
I of  the  establishment  was  described  as  consisting 
iof  16.horse  power  vertical  engine,  with  a 60-horse 
fpower  Cornish  boiler.  Included  in  the  Bale  were 
>, likewise  four  gate-houses,  in  Palace-road  and 
iParis-street,  suitable  for  manager,  clerks,  and 
•(foreman,  estimated  together  to  be  worth  1451. 
(per  annum.  The  property  was  stated  to  be  held 
■ upon  lease  for  a term  of  sixty-five  years  from 
.June,  1844,  at  a ground-rent  of  375Z.  per  annum, 
( and  estimated  to  be  of  the  net  annual  value, 
I after  deducting  ground-rent,  of  469Z.  The  first 
j offer  made  for  the  property  was  3,000/.,  and  by 
advances  of  100Z.  at  each  bidding  it  was  brought 
i up  to  3,8001.,  at  which  it  was  sold,  it  being 
1 Btated  in  the  room  that  it  had  been  purchased 
'by  a firm  connected  with  the  building  trade, 
'by  whom  it  would  in  future  be  carried  on. 

The  several  dwelling-houses  in  Palace-road 
I were  offered  in  thirteen  lots.  They  were  stated 
to  be  held  on  lease  for  a term  of  seventy-seven 
i years  from  June,  1831,  at  an  aggregate  ground- 
rent  of  115/.,  the  ground-rent  of  each  house 
j being  9/.  a year,  with  the  exception  of  one  of 


the  houses,  the  ground-rent  of  whioh  waB  7 /-  a 
year.  The  rents  of  the  several  houses,  all  of 
which  are  let  on  yearly  tenancies,  range  from 
411.  to  46Z.  a year  each,  the  aggregate  annual 
rental  being  531/.  4s.  They  realised  prices 
varying  from  460/.  to  570/.  each,  fetching  alto- 
gether 6,136/.,  the  total  amount  realised  by  the 
whole  of  the  property,  including  the  builders’ 
business  premises,  being  9,936/. 


DEEDS  AND  TITLES  OF  LAND. 

Sir  Robert  R.  Torrens  read  a paper  before 
the  Jurisprudence  Department  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  iuBt., 
on  the  question,  “ Is  it  expedient  that  there 
should  be  one  system  of  registration  of  deeds  or 
of  titles  of  land  for  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
basis  of  the  system  presently  in  operation  in 
Scotland  or  on  any  other  ? ” He  said  the 
benefits  of  the  system  in  Australia  had  been 
that,  through  its  operation,  a saving  of  19s.  in 
the  pound  sterling  had  beon  effected  in  the  coBt 
of  conveyancing.  The  wealth  of  the  community 
had  been  increased  by  restoring  to  its  intrinsic 
value  as  building  sites  land  which,  deprived  of 
that  special  character  by  imperfect  evidence 
and  technical  defects  in  title,  lay  waste  and 
unprofitable.  In  answering  the  question  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  hitherto  all  attempts  to  apply 
this  system  to  the  lands  of  this  country  had 
completely  failed,  though  taken  in  hand  by  three 
Lord  Chancellors,  he  stated  that  the  permissive 
use  of  deeds  granted  under  the  63rd  section  of 
Lord  Westbury’s  Act  involved  a combination 
of  two  incompatible  principles, — “ registration 
of  deeds”  and  “registration  of  titles,” — pro- 
ducing a hybrid,  unworkable  measure.  Lord 
Currie’s  Act  was  to  some  extent  open  to  the 
same  objections;  but  even  if  free  from  other 
defects,  the  result  of  giving  nominally  to  the 
proprietor,  but  practically  to  his  solicitor,  the 
option  to  place  land  under  the  system,  and  the 
power  to  withdraw  it  again  from  that  system, 
was  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  its  failure,  as 
had  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Act.  It  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible, 
to  imagine  conditions  more  favourable  for  intro- 
ducing the  system  of  oonveyancing  by  regis- 
tration of  titles  than  those  which  existed  in 
Ireland.  But,  unfortunately,  the  legal  gentle- 
men who  undertook  to  revise  his  Bill  of  1863, 
preparatory  to  its  re-introduction  in  the  following 
session,  deemed  it  politic,  in  order  to  propitiate 
Lord  Westbury,  and  induce  him  to  undertake 
the  carriage  of  it  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  import  into  it  certain  provisions  of  his  own 
measure,  which  were  antagonistic  to  the 
principle  of  registration  of  titles,  and  his 
remonstrances  were  ignored. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
barrister,  F.S.S.,  next  read  a paper  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  system  of 
registration  of  title  has  several  distinct  advan- 
tages of  its  own  ; and  it  has  been  tried,  though 
under  heavy  disadvantages,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.  Professional  dislike  led  to  the 
virtual  rejection  of  a measure  which  was  only 
optional ; and  only  a few  hundred  titles  are  on 
the  record  of  ownership.  Still,  the  problem 
has  been  solved ; for  contracts  can  be  made 
and  completed  within  an  hour,  and  dealings 
with  the  few  estates  on  the  record  are  enor- 
mously simplified. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS  FOR  LONGTON. 

The  foundation-stone  of  new  public  baths  for 
Longton,  Staffordshire,  was  laid  on  the  7th  inst. 
by  the  mayor  (Mr.  George  Bennion).  The  build- 
ings are  being  erected  on  a site  belonging  to  the 
Corporation,  situated  near  the  railway  station, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Arden  Hardwicke, 
C.E.,  the  borough  engineer,  there  apparently 
being  ample  provision  made  to  insure  con- 
venience of  arrangement  in  the  many  requisite 
sections  of  the  building.  While  disposed  not  to 
lavish  money  in  mere  ornamentation,  the  Cor- 
poration wisely  determined  that  the  new  baths 
should  not  be  altogether  devoid  of  exterior 
ornament.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic. 
There  will  be  two  main  entrances,  one  for 
ladies  and  one  for  gentlemen,  with  a central 
ticket-office.  The  section  devoted  to  gentle- 
men’s warm  baths  will  contain  a number  of 
both  warm  and  vapour  baths,  and  will  have  a 
large  waiting-room  attached.  The  dimensions 
of  this  part  of  the  building  are  38  ft.  by  22  ft. 
There  will  also  be  a second-class  bath-room, 
30  ft.  by  20  ft. ; and  it  will  be  fitted  up  with 


eight  baths.  Provision  is  made  for  three 
Bwimming-baths,  two  for  gentlemen  and  one 
for  ladies.  The  first-class  bath  will  be  70  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide.  It  will  be  lined  with  white 
glazed  bricks,  fitted  up  with  good  dressing- 
apartments,  and  have  a gallery,  a diving  plat- 
form being  also  provided  at  the  deep  - water 
end.  Tho  second-class  swimming-bath  will  be 
of  smaller  area,  56  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  it  will 
be  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  conveniences. 
The  ladies’  swimming-bath  will  be  22  ft.  by 
17  ft. ; and  will  be  well  fitted  up,  suitable 
dressing  - rooms  being  provided.  The  roofs  of 
tho  swimming-baths  will  be  lighted  from  above 
by  Shelley’s  patent  system  of  glazing.  Warm 
baths  for  ladies  will  be  provided,  and  will  be 
approached  from  tho  left  of  the  entrance  to 
the  ladies’  section  of  the  building,  and  branching 
from  the  main  entrance  on  their  Bide.  A waiting, 
room  will  be  attached,  and  the  baths  will  be 
of  two  classes,  warm  and  vapour.  The  general 
Turkish  baths  will  be  on  the  first  floor,  over 
the  ladies’  section  of  the  building,  and  will  be 
suitably  divided  into  compartments,  the  heating 
being  done  by  a convoluted  stove  placed  in 
the  basement.  The  boiler-house  will  be  situated 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  will  con- 
tain  two  powerful  boilers,  while  the  laundry  will 
be  fitted  up  with  a six-horse  power  engine  and 
have  all  requisite  washing  - machinery.  The 
general  work  in  this  department  will  be  done  by 
Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.,  of  Salford,  under  con- 
tract, for  750/.  The  tank-room  is  situated  above 
the  laundry,  and  will  contain  three  large  tanks. 
The  superintendent’s  apartments  will  be  on  the 
first  floor;  and  will  be  convenient  in  arrange- 
ment and  fitting  up.  The  builders  are  Messrs, 
n.  & R.  Inskip,  of  Longton,  the  amount  of  whose 
contract  is  5,900Z. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  COMPETITION. 

The  offer  of  500/.,  in  fourteen  premiums, 
made  by  Mr.  Raphael  Tuck  for  the  best  designs 
for  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards,  and  the 
evidences  of  good  faith  given  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  well-respected  artists  as  judges, 
led  to  the  submission  of  a large  number  of 
designs;  925  frames  are  hung  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  many  of  them  containing  four  designs 
each,  and  the  large  majority  exhibiting  a fair 
degree  of  skill.  The  decision  has  just  now  been 
announced,  and  it  will  be  Been  that  the  ladies 
have  carried  all  before  them,  having  taken 
eleven  out  of  the  fourteen  prizes.  The  following 
is  the  list: — First  prize,  100/.,  Alice  Squires; 
second,  75/.,  Herbert  Allchin;  third,  two  of  50Z. 
each,  Harriet  M.  Bennet  and  Patty  Townsend  ; 
fourth,  five  of  25/.  each,  Ellen  J.  Miles,  Mary  S. 
Story,  R.  J.  Abraham,  Mrs.  Koberwein  Terrell, 
and  Rebeoca  Coleman  ; fifth,  five  of  20/.  each, 
Marian  Croft,  Miss  Balfour,  Elizabeth  B.  Bayley, 
Geo.  Clausen,  and  Kate  Sadler. 


THE  BIRKDALE  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

The  Birkdale  Sewerage  Works,  whioh  have 
been  in  course  of  construction  since  1875,  have 
just  been  formally  opened  by  Mr.  F.  Hill£,  the 
inventor  and  patentee  of  the  system. 

The  Local  Board  did  not  determine  upon 
Mr.  Hille’s  system  before  they  had  visited 
various  towns  where  different  ones  were  in 
operation,  and  were  convinced  that  it  was 
suitable.  It  was  shown  at  the  time  that  at 
Edmonton,  at  Tottenham,  Windsor,  and  other 
towns,  the  process  worked  satisfactorily.  The 
system  consists  mainly  of  two  parts, — first, 
ohemical  treatment ; and,  secondly,  filtration 
either  artificial  or  through  land.  Chemical 
treatment  has  for  its  object  the  precipitation  of 
all  the  suspended  matter  contained  in  the  sewage 
and  of  whatever  smaller  proportion  of  the  matter 
is  held  in  solution.  The  liquid  resulting  from 
chemical  treatment,  commonly  known  as  the 
effluent,  is  either  discharged  direotly  into  the 
river  or  sea,  or  it  is  turned  upon  land  for  further 
purification.  Where  there  are  large  rivers  the 
effluent  may  be  discharged  directly  from  the 
depositing  - tanks ; but  in  the  case  of  simple 
watercourses  or  streams  chemical  treatment  is 
alwavs  desirable,  so  that  the  treated  sewage 
may  in  no  way  be  injurious  either  to  vegetable 
or  animal  life. 

The  Birkdale  Sewerage  Works  are  situated  at 
the  top  of  Aughton-road,  at  the  junction  of  the 
latter  with  Chatham-road.  The  Bewage  enters 
the  works  through  screening-chambers,  and  from 
them  into  an  underground  reservoir,  which  will 
hold  500,000  gallons  of  sewage.  From  this 
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reservoir  the  sewage  is  conduoted  into  a 
pumping-well,  where  it  receives  the  chemicals, 
and  is  lifted  by  two  ten-horse  power  engines 
into  two  depositing -tanks  with  a capacity  of 
370,000  gallons.  From  the  depoeiting-tanks, 
after  precipitation  has  taken  place,  the  effluent, 
or  purified  sewage,  passes  on  to  filter-beds  an 
acre  and  three-quarters  in  extent,  which  are 
divided  into  five  separate  beds  that  will  be  used 
in  rotation,  so  as  to  insure  complete  aeration  or 
oxydation.  Previously  to  the  chemicals  being 
sent  into  the  pumping-well  they  are  mixed  in 
the  mixing- pan,  whence  they  are  delivered 
into  two  mixiDg-cylinders  fitted  with  agitators, 
and  thence  pass  into  the  well  named.  All  the 
treated  sewage  before  being  discharged  into  the 
brook  is  passed  over  the  filtering-beds.  The 
extent  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  sewerage 
works  approaches  five  acres.  The  engineer  is 
Mr.  Fairbairn. 


SMOKELESS  TOWNS. 

Sir, — May  I offer  a suggestion  ? To  prevent 
the  smoke  of  domestic  coal  poisoning  the  atmo- 
sphere is  very  desirable,  and  I venture  to  submit 
to  you  that  any  row  of  houses  might  be  so  altered 
as  to  the  chimney  outlet,  although  new  streets 
built  to  this  plan  would  be  much  better,  that  all 
the  smoke  could  enter  a common  flue  leading  to 
an  exhausting  fan  and  a fire.  The  fan  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  compel  all  the  smoke 
arriving  at  that  end  of  the  horizontal  flue  to 
pass  through  a fnrnace  and  be  destroyed.  An 
engine  would  be  required  to  work  the  fan,  which 
might  be  utilised  in  another  manner,  namely, 
supplying  the  electric  light  to  all  the  houses. 
Large  blocks  of  workmen’s  dwellings  might  be 
easily  constructed  on  this  plan,  and  the  common 
flue  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  warmth  to 
the  building.  This  would  effectually  cure  smoky 
chimneys,  and  would  also  ventilate  every  room 
wherein  a grate  was  placed,  if  the  inlet  of  the 
chimney  remained  open.  The  fire  would  also 
be  useful  if  made  to  consume  vegetable  refuse, 
and  possibly  many  other  valuable  services  oould 
be  found  for  it.  Of  course  the  furnace  would  be 
fed  with  a smokeless  coal  so  as  not  to  be  in  itself 
a nuisance,  and  the  engine  could  supply  power 
to  the  houses  for  coal-lifts,  dinner-lifts,  &c. 

Sunshine. 


HOW  PARISH  AWARDS  ARE  TAKEN 
CARE  OF. 

Sir, — Whilst  engaged  in  surveying  an  estate> 
the  other  day,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
parish  award,  and  accordingly  sought  out  the 
clerk,  to  gain  admission  to  the  church,  expecting 
to  find  the  award  there.  He,  however,  informed 
us  that  the  parson  had  it  at  the  Vicarage.  We 
therefore  called  on  the  worthy  vicar,  who  most 
affably  produced  the  award,  and  said  he  re- 
gretted he  could  not  show  us  the  plan  which 
should  accompany  it,  as  he  had  lent  the  same 
for  a few  days  to  a man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  to  make  a tracing  of  it.  Bidding  the 
vicar  “ Good  day,”  we  went  in  search  of  the 
plan,  which  we  found  at  the  house  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  had  been  lent,  nailed  to  a table,  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  tracing.  The  plan  was 
evidently  a most  carefully  prepared  one,  and 
certainly  deserved  better  treatment. 

Surely  Buch  plans  and  awards  should  be  kept 
with  more  care,  and  as  far  as  possible  free  from 
the  danger  of  fire,  &c.,  and  not  be  lent  pro- 
miscuously to  any  one  who  may  think  fit  to 
borrow  and  take  them  off1  the  premises  of  the 
person  who  has  charge  of  them. 

Maughan  & Cuxson. 


A HINT  TO  THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Sib,— In  a recent  article  in  the  Builder,  headed  " The 
Wreck  of  the  Scotch  ExpresB,”  it  is  stated,  “The 
London  and  North  - Western,  the  Great  Northern, 
and  Midland  Railways  have  twelve  tracks  of  rails  for 
more  than  twenty  miles  out  of  London,”  but  although  the 
two  former  have  four  tracks  each  out  of  London,  the  Mid- 
land Company  have  only  two,  making  a total  often  instead 
of  twelve.  The  travelling  public  have  a very  gTeat  deal  to 
thank  the  Midland  Railway  Companyfor,  and  I have  often 
t een  surprised  that  the  Company  do  not  do  more  for  their 
local  traffic  between  Luton  and  St.  Alban's  and  London 
than  they  have  done.  If  f >nr  tracks  of  rails  were  laid 
down  as  far  a3  Luton  or  Bedford,  it  would  give  the  Com- 
pany a chance  to  keep  their  local  trains  more  punctual, 
for  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  scarcely  any  of  their  locai 
trains  from  Luton  to  London  are  ever  in  proper  time, 
especially  those  in  the  early  morning,  which  are  used 
largely  by  business  men.  At  several  places  down  their 
line  some  large  plots  of  building  laud  have  recently  come 
into  the  market,  aud  ihe  Midland  Railway  Company  would 
reap  a great  deal  of  benefit  if  they  provided  punctual 
accommodation  to  London  from  Luton  aud  St.  Alban’s  in 
the  morning.  A Tbavbllbb. 


ROAD  FORMATION  AND  STREET 
PAVEMENTS. 

Sib, — As  the  patentee  of  the  asphaltic  wood  pavement 
referred  to  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.,  and  in  the  letter 
signed  “ Fact,”  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  that 
your  latter  correspondent  might  have  stated  his  “ facts  ” 
more  clearly,  at  least  one  of  them  being  misstated.  In 
order  to  correct  which,  I may  say  that  I am  informed  the 
Asphaltic  Wood  Pavement  Company  have  laid  in  London 
over  85,000  yards  on  that  system,  and,  I believe,  35,000 
yards  is  a near  approximation  to  that  laid  on  Henson’s 
system,  making  a total  of  about  120,000  yards  on  those 
systems,  and  not  10,000  yards,  as  stated  by  “ Fact  ” : thus 
showing  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  thoughin  a different 
manner  to  that  he  conveyed.  This  will  be  more  evident 
when  it  is  knowu  that  of  the  200,000  yards,  which  I will 
take  as  correctly  representing  the  quantity  of  wood  pave- 
ment laid  direct  on  concrete,  a very  large  proportion  (I 
believe,  about  160,000  yards)  was  originally  laid  by  the 
Improved  Wood  Pavement  Company  on  their  plank 
system,  which  has  proved  such  a costly  and  utter  failure 
as  to  rapidly  require  entire  renewal;  and,  therefore,  they 
have  under  their  maintenance  contracts  relaid  the  greater 
part  with  wood  blocks  placed  direct  on  concrete. 

Now,  as  to  the  "fanciful  bedding  of  felt  or  asphalte.” 
It  is  acknowledged  that  the  foundation  forms  the  true 
road,  the  surface  blocks  in  all  systems  being  a mere  cover- 
ing to  afford  a foothold,  and  protect  the  foundation  from 
til?  impact  of,  and  loss  by  attrition  from,  the  traffic.  We 
uave  also  to  deal  with  the  following  facts,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  clearly  appreciated  by  your  correspondent  of 
last  week:— 1st.  That  the  disintegration  of  the  foundation 
iu  wood,  as  well  as  stone  pavements,  is  due  to  the  direct 
pounding  action  of  detached  or  imperfectly  connected 
blocks,  assisted  by  the  access  of  surface  water.  2nd.  That 
the  cost  of  wood  pavements  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
proportion  of  timber  employed,  and  as  the  price  of 
suitable  timber  will  continue  to  rise  with  an  increased 
demand,— the  Bupply  being  limited,— such  pavement  as 
requires  the  smallest  proportion  in  original  construction 
and  renewals  will  always  be  the  cheapest.  The  asphaltic 
wood  pavement  was  designed  entirely  with  a view  to  meet 
those  conditions,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  impervious 
layer  of  asphalte  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  protected 
from  surface  water,  a less  depth  of  foundation  is  thereby 
required,  still  retaining  equal  solidity.  As  regards 
economy  in  timber,— with  wood  paving  generally,  as  with 
stone,  a deep  block  is  essential  to  stability  ; but  in  the 
above  system  the  blocks  are  firmly  held  down  to  the 
asphalte  layer,  and  agglutinated  to  each  other  by  the 
asphalte,  which  is  run  half-way  up  the  joints,  and  also 
outers  the  auger-holes,  which  should  in  all  cases  be  bored 
in  each,  thus  producing  a compact  parquet-like  slab, 
extending  from  curb  to  curb,  the  strains  from  passing 
loads  being  in  turn  shared  by  neighbouring  blocks,  and 
transmitted  to  a largely-extended  area  of  foundation,  the 
result  beiog  that,  whereas  in  otner  systems  the  block 
requires  renewal  when  worn  to  within  about  1 in.  in  depth, 
it  is  po  sible  with  the  asphaltic  wood  pavement  to  wear 
them  to  within  2 in.,  or  even  1£  in.  of  the  base,  without 
impairing  their  solidity.  Blocks  at  lea-t  2 in.  shallower 
than  are  now  employed  in  this  country  aro  thus  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  traffic. 

The  above  are  " not  the  assertions  made  by  any  theoretical 
problems,  but  the  actual  experience"  obtained  with  the  pave- 
ment, as  laid  over  live  years,  under  my  foreign  patents,  in 
the  streets  of  a Continental  seaport  town,  over  which  a 
traffic  passes  from  the  shipping  equal  to  the  traffic  of  most 
average  Loudon  thoroughfares.  The  following  was  the 
sectiou  :— concrete,  4i  in.  ; asphalte,  $ in.  ; sound  red 
pine  blocks,  31  in.  deep  and  7 in.  by  2£  in.  on  the  surface, 
ouch  block  I aving  two  auger-holes  bored  to  the  depth  if 
i in.  near  the  buse.  The  joints  were  run  up  half-way  with 
heated  asphalte,  the  re  i ainder  coarsely  grouted.  It  has 
been  in  constant  use  to  the  present  without  repair,  and  is 
still  in  good  condition,  though  the  adjacent  stone  pitching 
has  been  thrice  re-laid  in  tho  interval.  The  same  section 
has  beeu  over  twelve  mouths  in  use  for  tramway  traffic, 
and  at  the  same  time  b'oeks  only  n.  deep  with  £ in’, 
usplmlte  and  3 in.  of  concrete,  were  laid  for  light  street 
'rattle  similar  to  that  of  most  L >ndon  squares.  Both  are 
in  excellent  con'  ition,  and  thero  is  every  reason  to  espeit 
continued  good  results. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  in  this  country  the 
above  sections  should  suffice  for  similar  conditions  of 
traffic,  &e.  That  for  very  heavy  traffic  the  depth  of  block 
need  not  exceed  4 in.,  with  $ in.  of  asphalte  aud  5 in.  of 
concrete.  That,  far  from  beiug  costly,  all  are  cheaper 
than  that  advocated  by  “Fact,”  while  retaining  equal 
durability.  Also,  that  the  first  cost  of  the  shallower 
seciiou  is  but  little  in  excess  of  good  macadam,  whereas 
the  aimual  cost  of  maintenance  and  cleansing  would  bo 
considerably  less. 

In  conclusion,  I may  add  that  it  is  evident  from  the  facts 
I baye  adduced,  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  concrete  is 
required  on  the  system  advocated  by  your  correspondent, 
and  an  average  of  about  30  per  cent,  of  timber  wasted, 
which  might  be  saved  by  the  judicious  use  of  asphaltic 
wood  pavement.  That  the  cost  of  wood  pavement  is, 
therefore,  generally  about  2s.  per  square  yard  higher  than 
is  necessary  for  equal  durability.  And  that,  notwith- 
standing “ Fact’s  ” assertion  that  the  asphaltic  wood  pave- 
ment is  costly,  it  is  capable  of  even  more  economic  results 
than  those  contained  in  the  table  of  your  correspondent, 
to  which  he  takes  objection;  for  if  the  sections  indicated 
above  were  generally  adopted,  a saving  to  the  ratepayers 
of  about  14  per  cent,  in  the  present  cost  of  woodpavemei  t 
would  be  effected,  and  for  every  three  miles  now  paved 
with  a given  quantity  of  timber,  about  four  miles  oould  be 
paved  in  an  equally  serviceable  manner. 

Hbnby  S.  Copland,  C.E. 


Balsall  Heath. — The  new  Church  of  St. 
1 homa9-in-the-Moor,  Balsall  Heath,  has  just 
had  its  east  window  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  principal  subject,  occupying  three  lights,  is 
the  ascension.  There  are  two  minor  subjects  : 
on  the  right  our  Lord  restores  to  health  Peter’s 
wife’s  mother,  and  on  the  left  He  gives  sight 
to  the  blind.  The  window  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  Mr  Edward  Townsend  Cox  and  his 
wife,  by  their  son,  Mr.  W.  Sands  Cox.  It  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Camm  Bros., 
of  Smethwick. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  new  session 
will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next,  the  1st  of 
November. 

The  usual  certificates  will  be  presented  to 
Messrs.  Gass,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Kemp, 
Marvin,  and  Summers,  passed  candidates  in  the 
class  of  proficiency  at  the  voluntary  architec- 
tural examination,  1880.  Afterwards  the  open, 
ing  address  of  the  session  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  president. 

A special  general  meeting  of  members  only 
will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary  meet- 
ing to  elect  an  honorary  secretary  in  place  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  and  Mr. 
John  Macvicar  Anderson,  member  of  council, 
will  ;be  proposed  as  a fit  and  proper  person  to 
fill  the  office. 

A voluntary  examination  in  the  class  of  pro- 
ficiency will  be  held  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  of  Jane,  1881.  All  candidates  will  be 
required  to  go  through  the  examination,  as  a 
whole,  in  both  the  scientific  and  artistic  sec- 
tions ; but  those  who  have  previously  passed  in 
one  section  will  be  permitted  in  1881  to  offer 
themselves  for  examination  in  the  other  section. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Swymbridge. — The  parish  church  of  Swym- 
bridge,  near  Barnstaple,  was  re-opened  on  the 
21st  ult.,  after  restoration.  The  church  consists 
of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  south 
chancel  aisle,  north  transept,  vestry,  with 
priests’  chamber  over  it,  porch,  and  tower  con- 
taining a peal  of  five  bells.  The  church  dates 
from  about  1460,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  which  is  fourteenth-century  work.  Before 
the  restoration  an  unsightly  gallery  crossed 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  completely  blocking 
up  the  arch  opening  into  the  cower ; this  has 
been  removed.  The  font  has  been  removed 
from  the  second  pillar  on  the  north  side  to  its 
present  position,  and  the  paint  has  been  taken 
off,  thereby  showing  the  carving  more  plainly. 
The  pulpit  occupies  the  same  place  as  formerly. 
The  whole  of  the  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and 
transept  were  blocked  up  with  old-fashioned 
deal  pews.  These  have  been  removed,  and  open 
sittings  have  taken  their  place.  The  bench- 
ends  are  carved  after  the  pattern  of  the  old 
ones,  some  of  which  were  found  doing  duty  as 
props  to  the  deal  seats.  Tho  old  carved  bench- 
ends  that  were  found  have  been  put  together 
again,  and  once  more  occupy  their  proper  posi- 
tion. The  tiles  in  the  chancel  are  encaustic, 
supplied  by  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine.  When  the 
plaster  was  removed  from  the  east-end  wall  of 
the  transept,  a piscina  was  laid  bare,  believed 
to  have  been  that  of  a chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Bridget.  The  whole  of  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Marshall,  of 
Plymouth,  with  the  exception  of  the  stalls  in 
the  chancel,  which  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
London.  The  total  cost  of  restoration  (exclusive 
of  the  chancel,  which  is  being  done  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners)  iB  2,600Z. 

Chideock  ( Dorset ). — On  the  29th  ult.  the 
parish  church  of  Chideock  was  re-opened,  after 
restoration,  which  appears  to  have  been  much 
needed,  the  building  having  been  allowed  by 
neglect  to  get  into  a very  dilapidated  condition. 
Several  of  the  heavy  timbers  in  the  south  aisle 
roof  were  found  to  be  completely  rotten  at  the 
ends,  and  as  soon  as  the  lead  was  removed  fell 
in  of  their  own  weight,  showing  that  instead  of 
supporting  they  were  actually  supported  by  the 
lead  roofing,  which,  happily,  was  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  walls.  The  east  and  west  walls 
of  the  transept  were  also  very  much  decayed  and 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  an  unsightly  beam 
had  been  substituted  for  the  transeptal  arch. 
The  restoration  has  included  the  removal  of  the 
gallery,  the  complete  reparation  of  the  belfry, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave, 
and  east  and  west  walls  of  the  transept,  the  inser- 
tion in  the  former  of  two  new  Perpendicular  win- 
dows, the  re-roofing,  reflooring,  and  re-glazing 
of  the  entire  church,  covering  the  south  aisle 
roof  with  new  lead,  laying  a six-inch  bed  of 
concrete  beneath  the  new  wooden  floor  and  pro- 
viding for  ventilation  between  the  concrete  and 
the  wood,  the  building  of  the  new  transeptal, 
chancel,  and  side  arches,  with  supporting  but- 
tress outside  the  south  wall,  fresh  mortaring 
of  the  interior,  and  pointing  and  renewing  the 
decayed  stonework  of  the  exterior,  at  a total  cost 
of  about  1,100Z.  The  work  has  been  done  under 
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tie  direction  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  of  Wey- 
Jiiouth,  the  diocesan  surveyor.  One  of  Porritt’s 
rtovea  has  been  adopted  for  heating  purposes. 

I.  dr.  Jno.  Beer,  of  Warebatn,  has  carried  out  the 
Ivories.  The  Btained-glass  windows  are  by 
■llessrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake. 

»]  Banbury. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  new  tower  of 
□Christ  Church  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
cOxford.  The  tower  has  been  built,  at  a cost  of 
Xi.,200l.,  of  Gibraltar  stone,  with  dressings  of 
Qporsham  Down  Bath  stone,  and  rises  to  a height 
ipf  upwards  of  80  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
ifirchitects  were  Messrs.  B.  & E.  B.  Ferrey,  of 
uiLondon,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Franklin,  of 
>[lDed  ding  ton. 

!jj  Heythrop. — On  the  28th  ult.  the  Bishop  of 
■Oxford  consecrated  the  new  church  just  erected 
itn  Heytbrop  Park  by  Mr.  Albert  Brassey,  the 
(owner  of  the  Heythrop  Estate.  The  church, 
liwhich  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  consists  of  a 
|nave  and  south  aisle,  with  a tower  forming  a 
■porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  a chancel 
I with  an  organ-chamber  on  the  south,  and  a 
(jveBtry  on  the  north.  It  is  built  partly  of  the 
ijmaterials  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  which 
rformerly  stood  near  the  house,  and  partly  of 
■new  stone  from  the  quarry  on  the  estate. 
■Milton  stone  has  been  used  where  a material  of 
afiner  and  more  even  quality  was  required  for 
(fcarviug,  &c.  The  general  dimensions  of  the 
f.lbuildingare  as  follow: — Nave,  length  50  ft.,  width 
Ij22  ft.  4 in. ; chancel,  length  30  ft.,  width  20  ft-. ; 
■height  of  tower,  94  ft.  There  is  accommodation 
Ifor  from  180  to  190  persons.  'I  he  roofs  are  of 
■pitch  pine  throughout,  and  oovered  with  Broseley 

I tiles.  The  chancel  and  sanctuary  are  floored 
with  a pavement  of  Italian  marble  mosaio  by 
lijMessrs.  Burke,  of  Newman-Btreet.  The  stained 
jlglass  in  the  east  window  is  by  Messrs.  Burlison 
1 & Grylls,  who  have  also  executed  the  cartoon 
•;for  the  mosaic  with  which  it  is  intended  to  fill 
flthe  large  panel  over  the  altar;  it  is  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Supper.  The  glazing,  of 
t/ three  tints  of  cathedral  glass,  for  the  rest  of  the 
windows  in  the  church  is  by  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Boreham.  The  chancel  seats,  the  altar,  and 
pulpit,  whioh  are  of  oak  and  walnut,  and  the 
li  vestry  screen  of  oak,  were  executed  by  the  eon- 

I tractor,  Mr.  A.  Groves,  of  Milton-under-Wych- 
wood,  who  has  carried  out  the  whole  of  the 
| works.  The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Callo- 
i way,  of  Heythrop ; and  the  foreman  of  works 
i!  was  Mr.  Jos.  Buckingham.  The  carving  is  by  Mr. 
I T.  Earp,  of  Lambeth.  In  the  tower  are  hung  three 
ji  bells  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Lewis,  of  Brixton.  The 
li  church  is  heated  from  a chamber  under  the 
| vestry  by  Grundy’s  hot-air  system.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  Decorated.  The  architect  is 
i Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A. 

[|  Raiotenstall. — In  the  Manchester  Consistory 
f Court,  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  Rev.  James  Norris, 
b vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Rawtenstall,  applied  for  a 
l faculty  to  take  down  the  tower  of  the  church, 
C extend  the  church  westward,  increase  the 
i:  number  of  sittings,  extend  the  chancel,  construct 
a new  vestry,  and  to  make  other  alterations 
j|  specified.  It.  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
( proposed  improvements  would  be  2,3102.  A 
I citation  for  the  alterations  was  decreed. 

I Brynamman,  Carmarthenshire. — The  founda- 
; tion-stone  of  the  new  church  about  to  be  built 
1 for  the  20Q  seceders  from  the  Welsh  Congrega- 
) tionalists’  communion  was  laid  on  the  7th  inst. 
J The  new  building  will  consist  of  a nave,  55  ft. 

\ by  25  ft.,  18  ft.  high  to  the  plate,  and  36  ft.  to 
i the  ridge,  the  pitch-pine  roof  being  open  all  the 
; way  up,  and  plastered  between  the  rafters,  the 
: principals  arched  and  supported  on  Bath  stone 
moulded  corbels ; a chancel,  26  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with 
: arched,  ribbed,  and  boarded  ceiling ; a vestry, 
with  heating- vault  below,  and  organ-chamber; 
also  a porob,  vestibule,  and  baptistery  arranged 
i side  by  side,  forming  a kind  of  narthex  at  the 
I west  end,  which  will  have  a suitable  bell-turret 
: above.  The  walls  are  to  be  built  of  local  stone, 
with  Westwood  Ground  dressings,  and  the  roofs 
covered  with  grey  Whitland  Abbey  slates.  The 
i pitch-pine  seats  will  be  of  open  description,  on 
wooden  platforms,  the  passages  and  chancels 
I being  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  whole  out- 
lay will  be  1,5002.,  the  number  of  sittings  pro- 
vided being  300.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lingen-Barker  ; and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Balcombe  & Price,  of  Pembroke  Dock. 

Tamworth. — The  committee  for  the  restora- 
tion of  St.  Paul' 8 Church  have  decided  to  get 
estimates  from  the  architect,  Mr.  Basil  Champ- 
neys,  for  the  north  and  south-west  windows,  and 
for  the  three  north  aisle  windows,  and  the  pre- 
ference has  been  given  to  local  tradesmen. 
Birmingham. — St.  Asaph's  Church,  Birming- 


ham, has  been  re-opened,  after  re-decoration  by 
Mr.  Heritago,  of  Marshall-street.  The  organ 
has  been  removed  from  the  west  gallery  to  the 
floor  of  the  church,  near  the  choir,  and  fifty-four 
pipes  have  been  added  to  it. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — It  has  been  resolved  to 
carry  out  certain  alterations  in  St.  Thomas’s 
Church  as  soon  as  funds  come  in.  It  is  intended 
to  remove  the  present  high  pews,  and  to  replace 
them  by  open  oak  seats,  the  cost  of  which, 
according  to  the  tender  of  Mr.  James  Gibson, 
builder,  will  be  4232.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
remove  the  glass  from  the  great  east  window  of 
the  church,  it  being  seriously  out  of  repair,  and 
to  replace  it  by  a new  stained  glass  window,  to 
commemorate  the  connexion  of  the  Rev.  Richd. 
Clayton  with  the  church.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
contemplated  improvements  is  estimated  at 
9502.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gibson,  architect. 

Ipswich. — St.  Clement’s  Church,  Ipswich,  was 
re-opened  on  the  7th  inst.,  after  alteration  and 
redecoration.  Altogether  about  2002.  has  been 
spent,  Messrs.  J.  B.  & F.  Bennett  having  done 
the  builders’  work,  and  Messrs.  Stearn  & Sons 
the  painters’  work. 

Bathjord. — The  new  tower  of  Bathford  Church 
was  opened  on  Michaelmas  Day.  It  is  the  gift 
of  Mr.  H.  D.  Skrine,  who  some  years  ago  built 
the  north  able.  The  former  tower,  built  by 
Mr.  Newman,  the  father  of  the  builder  of  the 
present  one,  was  of  small  dimensions,  and  in- 
tended to  suit  the  conditions  of  low-pitched 
roofs,  and  a church  of  smaller  area  than  the  one 
since  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a north 
aisle  and  other  extensions  with  higher  gabled 
roofs.  The  new  tower  is  of  much  larger  area  on 
plan  than  that  whioh  it  has  displaced,  and 
considerably  higher,  the  style  being  that  of  the 
date  of  the  chancel  and  other  fragments  of 
stonework  discovered  in  taking  down  the  old 
north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  which  were  of  the 
Decorated  period.  The  new  tower  consists  of 
three  stages  in  height  of  local  freestone,  the 
ornamentation  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
upper  Btage,  whioh  is  pierced  with  large  window- 
openings  and  crested  by  an  open-work  stone 
parapet  with  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  the  south- 
west angle  having  a stone  projecting  staircase 
surmounted  by  a turret  of  considerably  greater 
bulk  and  height  than  the  other  pinnacles,  having 
a metal  corona  and  weathercock  on  the  summit 
of  its  spire.  The  tower  is  designed  of  sufficient 
height  to  allow  of  the  nave  roof  being  raised  in 
the  event  of  a clearstory  being  added.  The 
former  Bmall  bells  have  been  exchanged  for  a 
new  peal,  furnished  by  Messrs.  Warner  & Sons, 
of  London.  On  the  west  front  is  a canopied  and 
crocketed  niche  containing  a statue  of  St. 
Swithin,  nearly  life-size,  and  on  the  same  front 
the  arms  and  crest  of  the  donor,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Skrine.  The  carving  and  figure  are  by  Boulton, 
of  Cheltenham.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Preedy,  of 
London,  who  carried  out  the  restorations  of  the 
church  at  two  former  periods.  The  builder  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Newman,  of  Bathford. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Abergele.  — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
opened  here  on  the  26th  ult.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Richard  Davies,  Bangor,  the  contract  being 
undertaken  by  Mr.  James  Copping,  Abergele, 
for  2,6002.  The  new  building,  Renaissance  in 
style,  occupies  a site  at  the  junction  of  St. 
George’s-road  with  Bridge-street,  and  provides 
accommodation  for  500  worshippers.  The  entire 
cost  of  erection,  &c.,  will  not  fall  much  short 
of  3,0002. 

Low  Fell. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  and  school  was  laid  on  the 
25th  ult.  at  Low  Fell.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  building  represented  by  the  plans  is  1,0002., 
but  it  has  been  decided  only  to  proceed  with  the 
chapel  and  the  shell  of  the  school  at  present, 
an  arrangement  which  will  only  necessitate  the 
expenditure  of  about  6002. 

Wraysbury. — The  Baptist  chapel  at  Wrays- 
bury  has  been  re-opened,  afteralterations  which 
have  cost  4502.  A tower  and  spire,  in  which  is 
a three-faced  clock,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Virgoe 
Buckland.  Above  the  door  in  the  tower  is  a 
bas-relief  in  terra  cotta,  by  Tinworth,  the 
subject  being  “ The  City  of  Refuge.”  This  pauel 
was  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Doulton,  of  Lambeth. 

Halifax. — St.  John’s  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Halifax, 
which  has  cost  17,0002.  or  18,0002.  in  erection, 
was  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  The  block  of  build- 
ings comprises  vestries  and  schools  in  rear  of 
the  chapel.  On  plan  the  ohapel  consists  of  a 


nave  and  aisles,  without  chancel.  The  principal 
front  is  to  the  north,  and  faces  the  junction 
of  Prescott-street  with  St.  John’s-laue.  The 
nartbex,  or  porch,  which  is  12  ft.  high,  is 
entered  by  three  arches  springing  from  clustered 
columns.  On  either  Bide  is  the  octagonal  base 
of  the  lofty  pinnacles  that  form  a leading 
feature  in  the  design.  A two-light  window 
opens  into  the  north  side  of  each  aisle.  Over 
the  heads  of  the  arches  to  the  porch  runs  a 
richly-decorated  band  of  carved  work.  In  the 
centre  of  the  gable  is  placed  the  great  seven- 
light  window,  its  head  filled  in  with  rich  tracery 
work  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  A cluster  of 
pinnacles  finishes  the  gable  end,  and  rises  to  a 
height  of  50  ft.  The  two  flanking  pinnacles 
break  into  rich  arcading  after  leaving  the 
spring  of  the  gable.  They  rise  to  a height  of 
57  ft.,  and  are  elaborately  crocketed  and  carved. 
Internally  the  length  is  77  ft.  4 in. ; breadth, 
50  ft.  8 in. ; and  height  from  floor  to  apex  of 
roof,  42  ft.  The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave 
by  arcades  of  three  bays  each,  the  shafts  being 
monoliths  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  cylin- 
drical in  form,  8 ft.  3 in.  in  length,  resting  on 
octagonal  bases  of  fine  millstone  grit,  each  base 
being  3 ft.  6 in.  high.  They  stand  clear  of  the 
seating.  The  spring  of  the  transept  arches  is 
marked  by  the  granite  shaft  being  doubled,  but 
each  coupled  shaft  is  in  one  piece.  All  the 
capitals  are  circular.  The  arches  are  equilateral. 
The  span  of  each  arch  in  the  nave  is  16  ft.  4 in. 
from  centre  to  centre;  while  the  transept  arches 
are  24  ft.  wide.  Each  of  the  eleven  principals 
of  the  nave  roof  is  filled  in  with  Perpendicular 
tracery.  The  roofs  to  the  aisles  are  sloped.  All 
are  in  pitch  pine,  as  are  also  the  gallery  fronts. 
The  seats  are  low,  open  ones,  with  moulded  tops. 
They  are  cushioned  in  dark  crimson,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham.  Alto- 
gether there  is  accommodation  for  800  or  900 
worshippers.  The  windows  are  filled  in  with 
cathedral  tinted  glass.  The  gasfittings  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Architectural  Metal  Works, 
Coventry.  The  pulpit  is  in  Caen  stone,  octagonal 
in  form,  and  richly  worked  upon  every  panel. 
It  has  been  executed,  from  designs  by  the  archi- 
tect, by  Messrs.  Thompson, of  Peterborough.  The 
whole  of  the  lofty  wall  space  over  the  pulpit  has 
been  decorated  in  colour  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of 
London  and  Leeds.  Neutral  tints  prevail.  Five 
large  recesses  are  formed,  in  four  of  which  are  in- 
scribed the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Commandments,  the  central  space  being  filled 
up  with  a richly-floriated  design.  The  wheel- 
window  above  has  been  filled  in  with  stained 
glass,  also  by  Messrs.  Powell.  The  large  open- 
ings in  it  are  filled  in  respectively  with  the 
Calling  of  the  infant  Samuel,  Solomon  dedicating 
the  Temple,  our  Lord  blessing  little  children, 
and  St.  Paul  preaching.  The  heating  apparatus 
throughout  chapel  and  schools  has  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  Naylor.  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  has  been 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  following  have 
been  the  contractors : —Mason,  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
Halifax  ; joiner,  Mr.  Townsend ; plumber,  Mr. 
Naylor  ; slater,  Mr.  Firth,  West  Parade  ; 
painters,  Messrs.  W.  Lee  & Son ; ironwork, 
Messrs.  Hirst  Brothers.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
W.  S.  Barber,  of  Halifax.  The  organ  in  South 
Parade  chapel  is  now  in  course  of  re-construo- 
tion  by  Messrs.  Forster  & Andrews,  of  Hull, 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  new  chapel  in 
course  of  a few  weeks.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
new  case,  designed  by  Mr.  Barber,  and  the  cost 
of  itsalterat  on  and  extension  will  be  6002. 

West  Hartlepool. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
has  been  commenced  here.  The  site  is  at  the 
corner  of  Frederick-street  and  Corporation-road. 
The  design  is  semi-Gothic,  and  the  structure 
will  be  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings,  the 
aggregate  accommodation  being  for  about 
600  persons.  The  to'al  cost  is  estimated  at 
8502.  Mr.  Garry,  of  West  Hartlepool,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Curry  & Tuke  are  the 
general  contractors. 

Hereford. — Memorial  stones  of  the  new  Bap- 
tist Chapel  in  Commercial-road,  Hereford,  were 
laid  on  the  27th  ult.  Accommodation  is  to  be 
provided  on  the  ground-floor  for  400  persons, 
and  on  the  gallery-floor  for  an  additional  250 
persons,  making  a total  of  650  sittings,  for  each 
of  which  20  in.  are  allowed.  The  faijade  is  to 
be  executed  in  purpose-made  white  bricks  with 
Beer  (Devonshire)  freestone  dressings.  The 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Italian,  treated 
with  simplicity.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is 
2,6652.,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  William  Bowers,  of  Hereford,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  foreman,  Mr.  Henry  Wil- 
liams, and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
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from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Johnson  and  Mr.  George  Cowley  Haddon, 
joint  architects. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Maidstone. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  chnroh 
in  Week-street  was  opened  for  worship  on 
the  4th  inst.  The  plan  consists  of  a nave 
with  aisles  at  each  side,  about  60  ft.  long,  and 
together  about  42  ft.  wide,  and  a chancel,  side 
chapel,  organ  chamber,  and  sacristy,  25  ft.  long 
and  together  40  ft.  wide,  the  end  of  the  chancel 
being  apsidal.  A tower,  which  forms  one  of  the 
entrance  porches,  is  attached  to  the  western- 
most bay  of  the  south  aisle,  and  another  porch 
at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  style 
adopted  is  Geometrical  Decorated,  the  building 
being  constructed  of  red  bricks,  with  Bath  stone 
bands  and  dressings.  The  west  end  of  nave 
contains  a large  four-light  window,  with  deeply- 
recessed  jambs.  The  tower  has  an  entrance 
doorway,  deeply  recessed.  Over  this  doorway  is 
a recessed  niche,  in  which  is  placed  a statue  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church.  At  a height  of  about  30  ft.  from  the 
ground,  the  tower,  which  is  square  to  that 
height,  is  formed  into  an  octagon-tnrret  with 
bold  broaohes  at  the  junctions  ; the  spire  springs 
from  this  turret,  the  total  height  being  about 
100  ft.  The  chancel  is  not  yet  erected.  Inter- 
nally the  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
lofty  arcades  of  four  arches  each,  springing  from 
massive  columns,  with  carved  capitals,  and  the 
chancel  arch  and  arches  at  each  end  of  the 
aisles  correspond.  The  roof  is  constructed 
of  pitch  pine  throughout,  and  consists  of  raised 
tie-beam  queen-post  trusses,  with  arohed  braces 
and  struts,  and  wall-pieces  springing  from 
stone  corbels;  it  is  match-boarded  under  the 
common  rafters  and  collars,  which  boarding  is 
perforated  in  ornamental  patterns  for  ventilation, 
and  formed  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs  placed 
over  them.  The  floors  of  the  passages,  &c.,  are 
laid  with  Wilkinson’s  polished  concrete,  with 
Maw’s  glazed  encaustic  tile  borders.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  of 
various  tints,  arranged  in  patterns.  The  altar 
and  reredos  are  of  Caen  stone,  of  simple  design. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  of  Rochester,  has  been  the 
builder  employed,  and  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Chelten- 
ham, has  executed  the  carviog,  except  the  altar, 
which  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Vaughan,  of 
Maidstone.  Mr.  E.  Hill  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
the  works,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cramp  as  con- 
tractor’s foreman.  The  buildings  have  been 
designed  by  and  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect. 

Salford. — The  new  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel,  Oldfield-road,  Salford,  was 
opened  on  the  29th  nit.  The  church  has  been 
built  in  the  Early  English  style,  Mr.  S.  Harrison, 
of  Prestwicb,  being  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Healey  & Sons  the  contractors.  The  building, 
the  total  length  of  which  is  128  ft.  by  42  ft., 
gives  accommodation  for  700  worshippers.  The 
structure  is  of  brick,  with  stone  and  terra-cotta 
facings. 

New  Brighton. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  to  be  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Hope-street  and  Rowson-street, 
New  Brighton,  was  solemnly  blessed  on  the 
29th  ult.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knight.  The  plans, 
which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Edmnnd  Kirby, 
architect,  Liverpool,  include  nave,  porch,  gallery, 
chancel,  side  chapels,  and  sacristy.  The  length 
is  about  85  ft.,  and  the  width  about  35  ft.  The 
style  adopted  is  Early  English,  in  brickwork, 
with  stone  dressings. 

York. — The  Lady  - chapel  of  St.  Wilfrid’s 
Church  has  just  been  deoorated,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie, 
architects,  London.  The  decorations  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Knowles,  ecclesiastical  deco- 
rator, Stonegate. 

Walton-le-Dale.  — On  the  10th  inst.  a new 
church  at  Walton-le-Dale  was  opened  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hedley,  O.S.B.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  side-chapels,  and  aisles,  and  the  style 
is  that  of  the  Early  Decorated  period.  It  is  built 
with  hollow  walls,  the  inside  being  of  bricks, 
the  outside  faced  with  Yorkshire  parpoints. 
The  whole  of  the  dressings,  both  exterior  and 
interior,  are  of  Stourton  stone.  The  total  length 
is  96  ft.,  the  width  across  nave  and  aisles  53  ft., 
and  the  height  to  ridge  is  52  ft.  It  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin  & 
Pugin,  by  Mr.  W.  Hothersall,  contractor,  of 
Preston.  It  will  accommodate  over  500  people. 


The  amount  of  the  contract,  including  benches, 
was  5,223 1.  The  altar  and  marble  floor  in  the 
chancel  have  been  exeouted  from  the  designs  of 
the  architects  by  Mr.  Isaac  Sherratt,  sculptor, 
of  Preston. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Plymouth. — The  first  portion  of  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  Boys’  High  School  in  Ford  Park,  Ply- 
mouth, is  approaching  completion.  The  entire 
design  comprises  fifteen  large  class-rooms,  each 
capable  of  accommodating  twenty-seven  boys  ; 
an  assembly-hall,  40  ft.  by  75  ft. ; a library  and 
headmaster’s  room,  40  ft.  by  27  ft. ; spacious 
principal  and  secondary  stone  staircases,  board- 
room,  assistant-masters’  room,  and  pupils’  day- 
room  ; commodious  drill-shed,  three  excellent 
fives  courts,  and  large  workshops,  or  chemical 
laboratory ; a residence  for  the  headmaster,  a 
serjeant’s  lodge,  and  a dining-hall  with  all 
necessary  culinary  offices.  The  portion  now  in 
progress  contains  eight  class-rooms,  six  being  to 
the  north,  and  two  to  the  south  of  the  central  front 
entrance  ; the  library  over  the  entrance-hall  and 
the  back  wing  containing  the  board-room,  &c. 
Of  this  portion  the  central  entrance-block  and 
the  two  class-rooms  to  the  south  of  it  are  as  yet 
but  slightly  above  the  foundations.  The  prin- 
cipal front  of  the  building  faces  the  south-west, 
and  consists  of  a central  entrance  projecting 
4 ft.,  flanked  by  a two-storied  facade  contain- 
ing twenty. four  large  mullioned  and  transomed 
windows,  lighting  twelve  class-rooms.  At  the 
southern  extremity  will  be  the  headmaster’s 
residence,  extending  over  a carriage  archway, 
which  unites  it  to  the  main  building;  and  at  the 
northern  end  will  be  the  assembly-hall — standing 
at  right  angles — octagonal  turrets  rising  up  at  the 
points  of  junction  at  both  ends  of  the  front,  and 
also  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  assembly- 
hall.  The  external  walls  are  faced  with  lime- 
stone and  Portland  stone  throughout.  The 
works  are  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Blatchford 
& Son,  of  Tavistock,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Pauli  & Bonella,  of 
London  and  Manchester.  Mr.  Siddell  is  clerk 
of  the  works. 

Finxton  ( Derbyshire ). — New  schools  are  in 
course  of  erection  here.  The  ground-plan  com- 
prises a school-room  54  ft.  by  25  ft.  6 in.,  with 
class-room  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  with  two  porches, 
affording  accommodation  for  200  children.  The 
roofs  are  open,  with  framed  principals,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  walls  externally  will  be 
faced  with  common  bricks,  relieved  with  bands 
of  stock  bricks ; also  to  arches  of  windows, 
weatherings  to  buttresses,  &c.,  and  internally 
with  common  bricks.  The  roof  will  be  covered 
with  Welsh  slate  and  red  Staffordshire  ridge 
tiles.  The  coBt  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  the 
fittiogs  and  boundary  walls,  is  550 1.  Mr.  John 
Bird,  of  Pinxton,  is  the  builder.  Mr.  John 
Lowe,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect. 

Bilston. — The  memorial-stones  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan Sunday  and  Day  School  building  were 
laid  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  school  is  to  be  a 
plain-built  brick  structure,  57  ft.  by  26  ft.  out- 
side, and  33  ft.  in  height,  the  total  cost  of  its 
erection  being  about  70 01.  Messrs.  Hickman  & 
Johnson  are  the  builders. 

Kimberley.  — The  foundation  • stones  of  a 
Baptist  School  and  Mission-room,  in  Victoria- 
street,  Kimberley,  have  been  laid.  The  school 
and  mission-room  will  be  a plain  structure,  and 
intended  to  accommodate  about  100  persons. 
The  buildings  will  be  comoleted  at  a cost  of 
3001. 

Ordsall, — On  the  9th  inst.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  new  National  Schools  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Clement,  Ordsall,  was  laid.  The  schools  will 
cost  3,6001.,  of  whioh  sum  Lord  Egerton,  of 
Tatton,  gives  2,5001.  Mr.  Lord,  of  Manchester, 
is  the  architect. 

Wolverhampton.  — On  the  16th  inst.  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Wolverhampton  new  Blue- 
coat  School  was  laid  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mac- 
lagan.  The  new  buildings,  which  will  cost 
3,5001.,  were  recently  described  in  the  Builder 
(see  p.  340,  ante).  Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  of 
Wolverhampton,  is  the  architect,  Mr.  Lovatt 
being  the  builder. 


Architecture  in  Modern  Civilisation. — 

Among  the  lectures  announced  to  be  delivered 
during  the  approaching  winter  season  at  the 
London  Institution  is  one  on  “The  Prospects 
of  Architecture  in  Modern  Civilisation,”  by 
Mr.  William  Morris.  The  date  fixed  for  this 
lecture  is  in  March,  1881. 


VARIORUM. 

A bevised  edition  of  the  “ Ventilation  of 
Dwelling-houses  and  the  Utilisation  of  Waste 
Heat  from  Open  Fire-places”;  with  a chapter  on 
the  “ Country  Parson’s  Grate,”  and  other  modern 
fire-places,  by  Frederick  Edwards,  junior,  is 
about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 

Green,  & Co. “Pioturesque  Europe”  is 

getting  towards  its  end.  It  improves  with  age. 
No.  54,  just  now  published,  treats  of  Belgium, 
and  contains  a number  of  illustrations  which  may 
justly  be  called  beautiful.  The  letterpress  of 
the  part,  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  is  bright  and 

pleasant. Mr.  Wyld,  geographer  to  the  Queen, 

of  Charing-cross,  will  shortly  publish  an  ela- 
borate map  of  the  gold  fields  and  gold  reefs  of 

Southern  India. The  Garden  treats  of  every 

branch  of  its  subject  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  and  is  so  planned  as  to  be  a cyclopaedia 
of  information  on  flower  gardening,  fruit  culture, 
trees,  shrubs,  Btove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
indoor  decoration  with  plants,  room  and  window 
gardening,  garden  design,  town  and  city  gar- 
dens, and  cultivation  of  all  kinds,  both  for  the 
supply  of  the  private  house  and  the  markets 
with  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The 
coloured  illustrations,  of  whioh  one  is  given 
every  week,  and  the  many  engravings,  are 
beautiful  and  suggestive.  This  journal,  with  a 
view  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  all  classes 
interested  in  the  subjeot  of  which  it  treats,  is 
now  reduced  from  sixpence  to  fourpence  per 

week. We  have  received  the  first  number  of 

Ward  & Lock’s  “ Universal  Instructor,  or  Self- 
Culture  for  All.”  It  is  to  be  a complete  ency- 
clopedia of  learning,  meeting  the  requirements 
of  studentB  of  all  classes,  and  characterised  by 
such  features  as  will,  the  publishers  believe, 
give  it  a superiority  over  every  similar  under- 
taking. It  seems  a little  too  much  like  in  inten- 
tion a similar  work  published  by  Cassell  & Co., 

but  there  is  room  for  both. The  current 

number  of  The  Quarterly  includes  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  article  under  the  title  “ Art- 
Collections.”  It  should  be  further  elaborated 

and  printed  separately. The  new  series  of 

“ The  Magazine  of  Art  ” is  published  in  monthly 
parts,  and  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eight 
pages  to  each  monthly  part,  commencing  with 
part  19,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  volume  III. 
of  the  work.  With  the  additional  space  thus 
given,  the  editor  has  been  able  to  add  many 
fresh  features  of  interest. 


UtisuIIanea. 

The  North  London  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption. — On  Saturday  last  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught  visited  Hampstead,  and 
took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  middle  block  of  the  new  hos- 
pital for  consumption  at  Mount  Vernon.  The 
site  is  on  nearly  the  highest  part  of  Hampstead, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  for  the 
buildings  is  that  of  the  French  Renaissance  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  plan  the  hospital 
is  a compact  rectangular  structure,  about  163  ft. 
long  by  55  ft.  6 in.  deep,  and  is  intended 
for  110  patients.  The  wards  on  the  first 
floor  will  be  for  women,  and  those  on  the 
second  floor  for  men.  On  each  of  these 
two  floors  a day-room  35  ft.  long  is  provided, 
and  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  building  are 
open  arcades.  The  building  is  being  carried 
out  in  sections,  and  the  carcass  of  the  western 
section,  which  embraces  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole,  is  now  completed,  and  progress  is 
being  made  with  the  internal  finishing.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  of  Crown 
Works,  Lambeth. 

Society  of  House  Decorators. — On  Tues- 
day evening  last  the  first  annual  tea,  soiree, 
and  ball  were  held  in  Cleveland  Hall, 
Cleveland-street,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  House  Decorators 
and  Painters,  to  help  in  establishing  the 
principle  of  a superannuation  fund  for  aged 
and  disabled  workmen,  painters  and  deco- 
rators. There  was  a large  attendance.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Shipton,  general 
secretary  of  the  society,  who,  speaking  (as  a 
vice-president  of  the  Trades  Congress  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom)  of 
the  Employers’  Liability  Bill,  said  that  he  hoped 
the  employers  would  meet  them  in  a friendly 
Bpirit,  and,  by  subscribing  to  a fund  voluntarily 
provided  to  meet  cases  of  accident,  render,  if 
possible,  an  appeal  to  the  law  unnecessary. 
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Tlie  Nottingham  Corporation  Sewage 

tParin. — On  the  14th  inst.  a number  of  the 
members  of  Nottingham  Town  Council,  with 
pome  of  the  chief  officials,  by  invitation  of  the 
I'Sewage  Farm  Committee,  paid  a visit  to  the 

[‘arm  at  Stoke  Bardolph,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  between  Carlton  and  Burton  Joyce.  In 
11872,  the  Leen  Valley  District  Sewerage  Board 
f|was  created  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
sjthis  body  combined  Nottingham  with  the  upper 
Idistricts  of  the  Leen  Valley  for  sewerage  pnr- 
iposes,  and  gave  power  to  execute  whatever 
[•works  were  necessary  for  a united  system  to 
[ideal  with  the  sewage.  The  first  act  of  the  Board 
|was  to  complete  the  system  of  sewerage  of  the 
►Leen  Valley,  which  was  done  at  a cost  of  about 
pO.OOOZ.,  the  sewage  being  thereby  intercepted 
Sthroughout  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Leen 
Ifrom  the  north  end  of  Balwell  to  the  south 
[lend  of  Nottingham,  and  cast  into  the  river 
►along  with  that  of  Nottingham.  The  next 
►operation  was  to  deal  with  the  sewage  bo  collected, 
Sand,  in  1875,  Mr.  Tarbotton,  the  engineer  to  the 
[Board,  made  a report,  in  which  he  recom- 
ijmended  that  the  whole  of  the  sewage  should  be 
►dealt  with  by  irrigation.  About  this  time  the 
jextension  of  the  borough  was  determined  upon, 
Sand  in  1877  the  functions  of  the  Leen  Sewer- 
mge  Board  were  merged  in  the  Nottingham 
Corporation,  who  undertook  the  completion  of 
•the  works  which  bad  been  designed  and  deter- 
Imined  upon  by  their  predecessors.  These 
Iworks  consisted  in  the  construction  of  a gravi- 
Itation  outfall  sewer  from  Nottingham  to  the 
iland  selected  by  the  late  Board  and  approved 
• of  subsequently  by  the  Town  Council,  at  Stoke 
I Bardolph.  The  works  consist  of  an  outfall 
1 sewer  from  Sneir.ton  to  Stoke.  Into  this  out- 
fall sewer  the  higher  portions  of  the  town 
• deliver  their  sewage  by  gravitation,  but  the 
i lower  portions  of  the  town  will  deliver  their 
sewage  into  it  by  pumping,  which  will  be  carried 
i out  in  the  Eastcroft,  dealing  with  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  brought  down  the  Leen  Valley  from 
Bulwell  and  Nottingham.  The  sewage  will, 

! therefore,  be  brought  partly  by  gravitation  and 
i partly  by  pumping  into  the  main  gravitation 
sewer,  along  which  it  will  flow  down  to  Stoke 
fields,  the  large  outfall  sewer  having  been  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  35,000Z.,  commencing  at 
Sneintcn,  and  passing  through  the  Colwick  hills 
by  means  of  a tunnel,  two  miles  long,  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  delivering  its  contents  upon 
the  land  at  Stoke.  This  land  consists  of  638 
acres  22  perches  of  porous  gravel  soil.  The  cost 
of  the  works  already  executed  has  been  7O,000Z., 
but  a further  expenditure  of  30,000Z.  is  con- 
templated. The  whole  of  the  sewage  will  not 
be  dealt  with  for  some  time,  as  the  disposal  of 
manufacturers’  refuse  is  causing  much  difficulty. 
The  present  contributing  population  is  near  upon 
200,000. 

Yorkshire  Association  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  above  association  was  held  at  Sheffield  on 
the  19th.  Thero  was  in  connexion  with  it  an 
exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances  and  other 
objects  of  special  interest  to  members.  Among 
them  were  models  and  drawings  of  the  de- 
s*  motor,  concentrator,  and  carboniser,  as  used 
at  Manchester  and  elsewhere.  There  was  also 
a great  variety  of  disinfectants,  aB  manufactured 
by  the  Sanitas  Company  and  others.  Before 
the  meeting  the  members  visited  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Cammell  & Co.,  where  they 
witnessed  the  rolling  of  an  armour-plate  j and 
the  Union  grinding-wheel.  The  general  meet- 
ing of  members  was  held  in  the  Council  Hall, 
and  waB  presided  over  by  Mr.  S.  W.  North,  of 
York.  The  annual  repot  t stated  that  the 
eooiety  now  numbered  sixty-seven  members, 
and  the  committee  earnestly  desired  that 
if  possible  the  association  should  include  the 
entire  body  of  medical  officers  of  health 
throughout  the  county.  At  the  general 
meeting  which  was  subsequently  held,  Dr. 
Hime  read  a paper  on  the  recent  outbreak  of 
diarrhoea  at  Sheffield.  Dr.  Drew,  of  Chapel- 
town,  read  a paper  on  “ Sanitation  in  Utopia,” 
and  Mr.  Swann,  the  architect  of  the  New  Fever 
Hospital,  explained  the  internal  arrangements 
of  that  institution.  The  members  dined  together 
at  the  Wharncliffe  Hotel. 

Measures  Eros.  & Co.  — Changes  have 
been  made  in  this  firm  (iron  contractors  and 
engineers)  by  mutual  consent,  and  from  the 
present  date  the  business  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
London  office,  by  R.  J.  & R.  H.  Measures,  under 
the  style  of  Measures  Bros.  & Co.,  as  heretofore, 
and  in  the  Manchester  office  by  R.  Swarbrick, 
as  R.  Swarbrick  & Co. 


Glasgow  Sunday  Society.— The  meeting  | 
at  Glasgow  on  the  25th  inst.  was  large  and 
enthusiastic,  and  the  resolutions  we  have 
already  printed  were  carried  unanimously. 
Professor  Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  in  the  course  of  an 
elaborate  and  cogent  presidential  address,  said  : 
Sabbatical  rigour  has  been  tried,  and  the  ques- 
tion  is,  have  its  results  been  so  beneficent,  so 
conducive  to  good  morals  and  national  happi- 
ness, as  to  render  criminal  our  attempt  to  modify 
it  ? The  advances  made  in  all  kinds  of  religious 
knowledge  in  this  our  day  are  enormous,  and 
the  public  desire  for  instruction  which  the 
intellectual  triumphs  of  the  time  inevitably 
arouses  is  commensurate  with  the  growth  of 
knowledge.  Must  'this  desire,  I ask,  which  is 
the  motive  power  of  all  healthy  progress,  be 
quenched  or  left  unsatisfied,  leBt  Sunday  obser- 
vances unknown  to  the  Early  Christians,  repu- 
diated by  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation,  and 
insisted  upon  for  the  first  time  during  a period 
of  national  gloom  and  suffering  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  should  be  interfered  with  ? Are 
we  so  much  better  than  other  nations,  who 
have  neglected  to  adopt  our  rules,  that  we  can 
point  to  the  working  of  these  rules  in  the  past 
as  a conclusive  reason  for  retaining  them  immo- 
vably in  the  future  ? The  answer  must  be,  no. 
My  Sabbatarian  friends,  you  have  no  ground  to 
stand  upon.  I say  friends,  for  I would  far 
rather  have  you  as  friendB  than  as  enemies. 
You  possess  a strength  and  earnestness  with 
which  the  world  cannot  dispense.  But  to  be 
productive  of  anything  permanently  good  that 
strength  and  earnestness  must  be  built  on  the 
sure  foundation  of  human  nature.  This  is  that 
law  of  the  universe  so  often  and  so  eloquently 
spoken  of  by  your  illustrious  countryman,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  to  quarrel  with  which  is  to  provoke 
and  precipitate  ruin.  Join  with  us,  then,  in 
our  endeavours  to  turn  our  Sundays  to  better 
account.  Back  with  your  support  the  mode- 
rate and  considerate  demands  of  the  Sunday 
Society,  which  scrupulously  avoids  interfering 
with  the  hours  devoted  by  common  consent  to 
public  worship.  Open  the  museum,  the  picture- 
gallery,  the  library,  the  public  garden  as  com- 
petitors to  the  public-houses.  By  so  doing  you 
will  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  your  time,  and  row 
with  instead  of  against  the  resistless  current 
along  which  man  is  borne  to  his  destiny.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Mark  Judge,  seconded  by 
Professor  Caird,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 

given  to  the  Professor.- At  a meeting  of  the 

London  committee  on  Wednesday,  a telegram 
was  received  from  the  Manchester  Branch  to 
the  effect  that  it  had  been  decided  to  again  open 
the  Royal  Institution  Exhibition  on  Sundays  for 
a period  of  eight  weeks,  commencing  Novem- 
ber the  7th. 

The  Late  Baron  Visconti. — Baron  Pietro 
Ercole  Visconti,  who  died  on  the  11th  inst,,  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  archaeological  world  of  Rome.  He  was  great- 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti, 
and  nephew  of  the  architect  of  the  same  name. 
Among  the  more  important  discoveries  made 
under  Visconti’s  directions  as  Commissioner  of 
Antiquities,  the  Times  correspondent  in  Rome 
mentions  the  temple  of  Cybele  and  Atys  and 
other  valuable  results  of  the  extensive  excava- 
tions at  Ostia ; the  guard-house  of  the  seventh 
cohort  of  the  Vigiles,  near  the  Basilica  of  Saint 
ChryBOgono ; that  portion  of  the  ancient  quays 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  where  the  marble  was 
landed  and  many  hundred  blocks  lie  buried 
where  they  had  been  disembarked ; some  very 
important  tombs  and  the  long-lost  Basilica  of 
St.  Stephen  on  the  Latin  Way ; and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  excavation  and  clearing  of  the 
Appian  Way. 

The  Whitby  Jet  Trade. — The  Whitby  jet 
trade,  which  has  been  in  a depressed  state  for 
so  many  years,  is  again  looking  up.  According 
to  Capital  and  Labour,  when  the  bad  times  came 
the  Whitby  jet  ornament  trade  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  fancy  industries  to  suffer,  and  the 
fashion  or  the  taBtefor  jet  ornaments  as  articles 
of  mourning  changed.  Jet,  however,  now  appears 
to  be  coming  into  favour  again,  not  only  for 
mourning  purposes,  but  for  ordinary  adornment. 
On  inquiry  it  would  appear  that  the  increased 
demand  is  by  no  means  confined  to  England,  but 
extends  over  France  and  Germany.  The  chief 
exportations,  however,  are  to  America.  A few 
years  ago  endeavours  were  made,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes,  for  specimens  of  superior  work 
to  improve  the  artistic  character  of  works  in 
jet  produced  in  Whitby.  We  are  curious  to 
know  what  effect,  if  any,  the  steps  then 
taken  had. 


Foot-Bridges  over  Streets. — The  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Street  Accidents  are 
pursuing  very  philanthropic  ends,  but  we  doubt 
whether  they  are  very  practical  in  their  aims. 
They  lately  waited  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  upon  him  the  importance  of 
placing  bridges  at  points  in  different  thorough- 
fares where  the  traffic  is  very  dense.  We  think 
his  Lordship  took  a very  common-sense  view  of 
the  matter  placed  before  him,  pointing  out  to 
the  deputation  that  very  few  persons  would  take 
the  trouble  of  mounting  and  descending  twenty 
or  thirty  steps  when  they  could  walk  across  a 
street,  even  at  some  personal  risk.  The  Lord 
Mayor  might  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  the  fuct  that  6uch  a foot-bridge  was 
tried  about  ten  years  ago  in  the  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  had  to  be  taken  down  again,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  one  would  use  it.  The 
society  would  greatly  promote  its  humane 
intentions  by  looking  more  closely  after  the 
principal  cause  of  street  accidents,  reckless 
driving.  Drivers,  as  a rule,  will  not  budge  an 
inch  from  their  route  when  a foot-passenger  is 
in  their  way,  even  if  they  do  not  drive  too  fast. 
—Iron. 

The  Chamberlain  Memorial. — A memo- 
rial erected  by  public  subscription  to  commemo- 
rate the  exceptional  services  rendered  to  Bir- 
mingham by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  during  his  connexion  with 
the  Town  Council,  was  publicly  unveiled  and 
presented  to  the  town  on  the  26th  inst.  The 
memorial,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain, 
takes  the  form  of  a monumental  fountain  in  the 
Gothic  style,  consisting  of  a square  stone  shaft, 
springing  from  a low  flight  of  steps  and  termi- 
nating at  a height  of  65  ft.  in  a richly-carved 
and  crocketted  octagonal  spire.  Octagonal  pro- 
jections form  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  carry- 
ing four  smaller  pillars  surmounted  by  gabled 
arches,  with  pinnacles  at  the  angles  of  the 
gables.  The  spaces  between  the  main  archeH 
are  filled  with  ornamental  panelling,  partly  in 
carved  Btone,  and  partly  in  mosaics  of  various 
designs.  A medallion  portrait  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  executed  in  Sicilian  marble  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Woolner,  R.A.,  fills  a large  circular  panel  on  the 
south  side,  and  round  the  base  of  the  main 
shaft  are  grouped  three  large  semicircular 
basins,  the  lowermost  of  which  is  from  15  ft.  to 
16  ft.  in  diameter.  The  material  of  the  memo- 
rial is  white  Portland  stone,  and  the  cost  is  a 
little  over  2,OOOZ. 

A Trade  Book. — Messrs.  Walker  & Son, 
house-furnishers,  of  Bunhill-row,  have  issued  a 
very  good  one.  It  contains  nineteen  page-views 
of  different  rooms,  fitted  up  with  much  congruity 
and  taste  in  the  prevalent  style.  The  price  of 
every  article  is  given  in  each  case,  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  1,000  items. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  Smack  Boys’  Home,  Royal  Harbour, 
Ramsgate.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pile,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Rook  wood  : ■ 

Newby  £2,777  0 0 

Parainor 2,320  0 0 

Mitchell  2,300  0 0 

Hooper  2,280  0 O 

Evans  2,165  0 0 

Nicholls  2,139  0 0 

Shrubsolc  1,918  0 O 

Denne’ 1,940  0 0 

Martin  1,880  0 0 


For  various  alterations  at  the  Tally  Ho  public-house. 
No.  6,  Willow-walk,  Fortess-road,  Kentish-town,  for 
Messrs.  Watney  & Co.  Mr.  James  Robert  Fumiss, 
architect : — 

Hockley £2,335  0 0 

Wbitolaw  2,045  0 0 

Diion  1,883  0 0 

I .amble L&67  0 0 

Durnford.  1,800  0 0 

Taylor 1,777  0 0 

W hite  1.764  0 O 

Anley  (accepted) 1,660  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  at  Farrance-street, 
Tower  Hamlets  Division,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 


F.  & F.  J.  W ood 

Higgs  A Hill  

Shepherd  

Harris  & Wardrop 

9.0M8 

9,045 

8,995 

8,989 

8,827 

8.749 

Hook  A Oldrey  

For  new  gueBt-house  and  completion  of  the  cloister  of 
St.  Mary’s  Priory,  Torquay,  for  the  Nuns  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Dominic.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hansom  & Son,, 
architects: — , _ 

1st  Section  2nd  Section.  3rd  Section. 
W.  & J.  Eddies  £503  6 0*  ...  £690  10  0 ...  £020  10  ft 
* Accepted  for  First  Section. 


[Oct.  30,  1880. 


For  drainage  works  to  eleven  houses,  Union-road, 
Clapham-road.  Mr.  K.  D.  Young,  surveyor  : — 

R.  & E.  Smith  £335  0 0 

Catchpole  324  0 0 


For  addition  to  workhouse,  for  Kensington  Board  of 
Guardians : — 

Johnson £176  0 0 

Borden  168  10  0 

Tve  4 Bartlett 168  10  0 

Maton 139  0 0 

Angood  133  o 0 

Mills  105  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  1,  Qaoen-street, 
Spitalflelds,  for  Mr.  Edward  Tilney,  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect: — 

Hawkins £375  0 0 

Sk>PPer  333  0 0 

Beloher  & Ullmer  (accepted)  284  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Pnnco  Albert,  Mape-street 
Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  R.  Hillier.  Mr.  Edward  Brown' 
architect 

Salt  £1,145  0 0 

Man- 1,113  0 0 

Skipper  (accepted)  1,015  0 0 

Outfitters'  Work. 

Steadman  £125  0 0 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip, 
tions  of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE 
Wholesale  and  Betail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 

Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset.  £ Advt. 

Bath  Stone. 

WINSLET  GROUND  and 
_ FARLEIGH  DOWN 
Supplied  in  any  Quantities  on  the  Shortest 
Notice. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyasel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  S T O D A R T OO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


For  alterations  to  the  Hampshire  Hog,  Berwick-street 
Soho,  for  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect-  — 

0 O ‘ 

Marr  ...  777 

wood 692 

Jenkins,  Reading  (accepted)  482 

Pewterers'  Work, 

Davis 

Phillips 

Rogers  (accepted)... 

Quitters'  Work. 

Winn  

Christian  !!!!”!.”.. 

Steadman  (accepted) 

_ Richmond  Veetry.— The  Tender  of  Messrs.  E.  Downs 
* Company,  contractors  and  lightermen  ,tc  ’ 
Kent’FrT  ^ Exchan8,?>  M^k-lanc,  was  accepted  for 


.£155 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  21  and  23,  Newington-caoseway. 
Mr.  Georgo  Edwarcs,  architect 

Mariin,  Wei's,  & Co 

Laidlor  .... 

Richardson.  ^ ^ ^ 

Stimpson  & Co.  (accepted)  321  0 0 

For  offices  and  residential  chambers.  Westminster,  for 
Messrs^ R.  C & J.  li  Nichole.  Mr.  W.  L.  Baker,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon  - 
Hatton  4 Co. 

Fox! 


..  £17.900  0 


Asbby,  Bros 

Higgs  4 Hill  .... 

Conder  

Chappell  

Macey  4 Sons  ... 

Morter  

McManus  ... 

Fish ; 

Kirk  4 Randall  . 


16,910  0 0 
16,690  0 0 
16,100  0 0 
15,886  0 0 
15,799  0 0 
16,713  0 0 
16,700  0 0 
15,520  0 0 
15,210  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS." 

",'e,ful'y  r,,p'r  on  **  parte  statomTnts.  StUi. 
as  the  raa  ter  ia  stated  lu  letter,  carving  is  not  included  in  the  con- 
tract) -Llandudno  (several  letters  on  the  subject  o l out  statement 

and  the  arrangement  shonM  hHIS.-J.  5"K? 
follow  I he  plan,  not  the  plan  the  election 

W.  G.  S.-F.  E -T.  M.-G.  P.-A.  O.-M.  S.  A M -C  R n°r‘~ 
A.  8.-E.  A.  H. — 3.  H.-W.  O.  T -M.  D -J.  R V ® TC~ 

U.  8.  G.-T.  B.-J.  B.-J.  A.  H.  A Son.-S.-J.  a H.  ' T'  C' 

AU  statements  ol  laets.  lists  of  renn.r.  .....  . w 

S5b£u.r=  “a  - “■ 

mAJZZ  »■»««  ml  book. 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles  and  . . , 

public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors.  P P d “* 


AspJialte. — The  Seyasel  and  Metailio  Lava 
Aaphalfce  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  beat,  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  ooursea,  railway  aroheB,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  00  w- shade  an  J milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun. rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stoat,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  Ss  Sons,  Dooks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO- 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


Roofing  Felts— F.  Braby  & Co. 

IWfinnDATTCJ  O 1 T)I7T\T/1  


INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATED 

ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 


Wrought  Iron  Tanks.— F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFAC' 

Corrugated  Iron.— F.  Braby  & Co. 

UJAT.VAMTHTi’n  Awn  T.T  a rtrr  T-»-r  . , , „ . 


GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

ITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Hatton  Gaiden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 


„ , ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Decorative  Suggestions  from  Natural  Forms.— No.  6 

The  Trophy  Freiburg  in  Breisgau. -Professor  Moest,  Karlsruhe,' SeiilpL 
1 udsoy  Mechanic!1  Institute  (Plan,  605).— Messrs.  Hope  ft  Jardine,  Architects 
Residenco  at  Blundellaands,  near  Liverpool. -Mr.  T.  MelUrd  Beadc,  Architect 


Cologne  Citbedral  and  Its  Io8oence  upon  German  Architecture 

The  Iuttitule  and  Practical  Arcbilaoture  

The  October  F.  ■. 5 lu  Munich 

iFrenrh  Ait  Progrvaa  and  English  Kzainple 

The  French  Gal'ert 

The  President'*  Ad  Ires*  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arch 


Rojo'.  Icetltute  of  British  Architects  ..  . . 

In’erfrrence  with  the  Plow  of  Air  ti  Bulldloss  

Higher  Technic*]  Education  aud  Cooper1*  Hill  Collece  . . . 

(Education  tn  Spain 

The  Death  of  St  Thomas  Bouch 

Langims  Lighthouse.  Isle  of  Han 

•eloa  ol  Cook’s  Buildings.  Lndgate-cireus : A .N'ew  City 


Cologne  Cathedral,  and  its  Influence  upon 
German  Architectur 


HERE  can  be  no  doubt 
that  few  buildings 
have  bad  eo  great  an 
influence  upon  the 
architecture  of  any 
nation  as  that  exer- 
cised  by  the  great 
and  magnificent 
cathedral  of  Co- 
logne. For  centuries 


CONTENTS. 

Triumphal  Monument.  Frelbnrg.  Baden 

Mech soles'  lint!  ute,  Pudsey.  near  Leeds 

Residence.  Bluudetlsands.  near  Liverpool 1 

Orlnklug  water  aud  Enteiic  Fever  »t  Uaududoo  1 . I 

Toe  Opening  Contmailon) of  the  Architectural  Association.. 

The  Top  igraphlcal  Society  of  London  ..  . . 

Architectural  Association : List  of  Papers 

Kdiohurgh  

New  Buildings  in  Otaagow 

Liverpool  Engineering  Siclety 

Ssuit.ry  Rules  for  Fuhlic  Build, cgs 

1 lie  Pnoipbstet  In  Wheat  and  Flour  

. N'ew  Markets.  Sr.  Uelier's  ’’’’ 

I Water  Supply  fir  Colliery  VUlsges  

Pobllo  Huiloiig.  in  India 

■ 8oath  .Vorwood  Dralnnge  , 

the  latter  period,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
aisles,  together  with  the  south-west  tower,  was 
probably  erected  between  1322  and  1400  j for 
although  the  works  were  not  entirely  given  up 
until  1499,  yet  the  only  portions  which  showed 
the  peculiarities  of  the  German  Gothic  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  the  buttresses  between 
the  north  tower  and  north  aisle,  which  have 
been  now  removed  or  altered. 

The  name  Gerhard  von  Rile  has  been  given  as 
that  of  the  probable  or  possible  architect.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  nothing  is  known  about 
Gerhard  von  Rile  ; nor  have  we  anything  to 
guide  us  as  to  how  far  his  work  extended.  An 
architect  called  Meister  Johann  is  stated  by 
Kiigler  to  have  commenced  the  nave. 

Now  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in 
studying  Cologne  Cathedral  is  the  undoubted 


The  Danger  of  Plaster  Ceilings  

The  Sculpture  on  Blackfrlare  Bridge 

The  Ma'eri  *la  of  the  Floors  at  Bracing 

Pious  (?)  Frauds 

Loudon  Water  Supply . . 

Hard  Water 

A No-mui  Keep  

A Sanitary  Aisurance 

The  Right  of  Support 

Oaaes  under  the  Metropolitan  1 
The  Right  to  Work  Overtime  . 

f'burcb  BoBding-News  

Dissenting  Church  Building  News 

Staloevl  Glass 

School  Board  Schools ....,) 

M Dceilanea  . 


it.  However,  if  it  possesses  any  defects,  they 
are  the  stilting  of  the  arches  internally,  and  the 
breaking  through  the  external  cornices  by  the 
triangular  canopies  of  the  clearstory  windows. 
Both  features,  however,  are  mauaged  with  6kill 
and  delicacy.  But  at  Cologne  both  of  these 
defects  are  so  exaggerated  as  to  become  abso- 
lute faults  in  the  design.  Nor  is  the  reduction 
of  thfc  triforium  at  Cologne  any  improvement 
upon  Amiens  ; and  we  must  say  that  we  prefer 
the  simple  treatment  of  the  piers  at  Arnieus  to 
the  reedy  appearance  of  those  at  Cologne,  and 
although  the  statues,  with  their  rich  canopies 
and  pedestals  attached  to  the  vaulting-shafts  at 
Cologne,  are  beautiful  features  when  taken 
alone,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  do  not 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  general  design. 

If  the  choir,  which  is  by  far  the  best  portion 
of  Cologne,  'fa'ls  short  in  beauty  of  its  great 
French  prototype,  the  nave  bears  no  comparison 


fact  that  the  plan  of  the  choir  is  a direct  copy 

it  has  been  regarded  I of  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens;  both  con-  ^ ^ 

as  the  typical  church  j sist  of  a nave  with  double  aisles  of  five  bays,  . with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  French 
German  people,  closed  by  an  apse  of  seven  bays,  with  a chevet  J church  ; and  the  addition  of  a bay  to  the  length 
nd  the  masterpiece  of  German  architecture,  and  seven  radiating  chapels,  each  forming  an  j of  each  transept  is  certainly  no  improvement; 
e belief  that  Cologne  Cathedral  is  the  most  per- ! apse  of  five  sides.  The  vaulting  is  identical  in  in  fact,  it  is  another  of  those  exaggerations 
:ct  realisation  of  the  Gothic  style  i3  so  deeply  arrangement,  and  the  only  differences  percept-  j whioh  iojured  the  design  of  the  great  cathedral, 
“Planted  in  the  German  mind  that  nothing  ible  in  the  two  plans  are  (1)  that  at  Amiens  and,  through  it,  German  architecture  in  general- 
nil  ever  eradicate  it.  That  a people  Bhould  j the  lady-chapel  is  prolonged  one  bay  [it  is  j We  fear  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
Jel  something  akin  to  veneration  for  their  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  was  a sub-  that  the  wiry,  drawn-out  effect  which  became  so 
reatest  sacred  structure  is  a sentiment  worthy  sequent  alteration],  and  (2)  the  most  western ' marked  a characteristic  of  German  Gothic 
f the  greatest  respect,  and  we  sincerely  trust ; bays  of  the  apse  at  Cologne  are  slightly  wider  during  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  result  of 


iat  wo  shall  in  no  way  wound  the  susoepti-  j in  proportion  than  those  at  Amiens.  Now,  as 
llitiea  of  our  German  readers  when  we  poiut  | the  choir  of  Atniens  was  commenced  before  the 
at  certain  facts  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  year  1240,  and  Cologne  not  until  eight  years 
le  influence  exercised  upon  German  architec- 1 after  that  date,  it  is  evident  that  Amiens  was 
ire  by  this  vast  and  noble  ohurch  ha3  not  been  the  original,  and  Cologne  the  copy.  In  125S  a 
Itogether  a healthy  one;  and  even  if  we  suggest  fire  consumed  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  apsidal 
lat  before  the  ereotion  of  the  choir  of  Cologne  j chapels  at  Amiens,  and  Viollet-le-Duc  says  that 
ermau  architecture  had  given  promise  of  j the  triforium  was  commenced  in  1258,  the 
evelopiug  into  a nobler  and  more  dignified  i cleaistory  windows  glazed  in  1269,  and  the 
.yle  than  it  did  after  the  achievement  of  that  vaulting  completed  in  1288 ; that  is,  thirty-four 
reat  work. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  advanced  that  we  are 
idulging  in  “ insular  prejudices,”  and  that  we 
idge  Cologne  Cathedral  too  much  from  an 
nglish  standpoint ; that  our  minds  and  tastes 
:e  too  muoh  influenced  by  the  study  of  English 
lurches  and  cathedrals ; and  that  we  do  not 
ake  sufficient  allowance  for  Continental  archi- 
ictural  peculiarities. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend,  for  a moment,  that 
e are  not  influenced  by  a love  for  the  noble 
samples  of  Gothic  architecture  bequeathed  to  us 
T our  own  English  forefathers ; on  the  con- 
ary,  we  say  boldly  we  firmly  believe  that 
ie  Continent  can  show  no  greater  glories  than 
le  stately  minsters  of  our  native  land.  Lincoln, 
anterbury,  Ely,  Westminster,  and  Durham  will, 
a think,  compare  favourably  with  five  great 
thedrals  taken  from  any  country  on  the  Con- 
lent.  But  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  led 
ray  by  our  preference  for  English  Gothic,  we 
all  not  compare  Cologne  Cathedral  with  any 
iglish  church,  but  shall  make  use  of  French 
d German  churches  where  we  find  comparison 
oessary.  The  history  of  the  cathedral  of 
ilogne  has  been  previously  related  in  this 
arnal,  but  for  fear  that  the  dates  of  its 
nous  parts  may  have  escaped  the  recollection 
our  readers,  wo  repeat  them. 

The  foundation-stone  for  the  choir  was  laid  in 
e year  124S,  but  the  choir  was  not  completed 
til  1322.  The  nave  was  commenced  about 


years  before  the  completion  of  the  choir  of 
Culogne.  German  writers  tell  ns  that  although 
Cologne  is  later  in  date  than  Amiens,  it  is  a 
higher  development  of  Gothic  than  the  French 
cathedral.  In  this,  however,  wo  must  beg  leave 
to  differ  from  them.  We  do  not  regard  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne  as  an  improvement  upon 
A.miens,  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
attempt  which  was  evidently  made  by  the 
German  builders  to  out-do  the  French  cathedral 
resulted  in  a comparative  failure.  The  extra 
height  at  Cologne,  the  increased  stilting  of  the 
arches,  and  the  lengthening  the  clearstory 
windows,  are  defects,*  and  the  excessive  rich- 
ness and  complication  of  the  external  buttresses 
rob  the  design  of  quietness  and  dignity.  The 
apse  at  Amiens  just  misses  looking  wiry  inside 
and  confused  externally,  but  the  builders  of 
Cologne  fell  into  both  faults.  The  English 
builders  at  Westminster  saw  the  danger,  and 
most  carefully  avoided  it,  for  while  making  use 
of  a French  plan,  like  the  Cologne  builders,  they 
did  away  with  the  stilting  of  the  arches,  sim- 
plified the  buttresses,  and  decreased  the  pro- 
portionate height. 

The  apse  at  Amiens  is  such  a splendid  com- 
position, and  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  in 
general  effect,  that  it  is  ungracious  to  criticise 


* The  treatment  of  the  stained  glass  in  the  apse  at 
Cologne  shows  that  this  defect  wa9  felt  at  the  time,  and 
the  strong  architectural  lines  introduced  iuto  the  glass  at 
about  one-third  the  height  of  the  windows  was  a clever 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evil. 


the  influence  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  and  we  have 
shown  that  that  defect  came  about  by  exagge- 
rating the  peculiarities  of  the  French  architec- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  are  led  to  this 
belief  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Gothic  churches 
in  Germany  which  were  erected  before  the  choir 
of  Cologne  are  entirely  devoid  of  this  defect, 
and  that  we  shall  find  nothing  to  prepare  the 
way  for  such  a development  either  in  the  old 
Romanesque  churohes,  in  the  Transitional 
churches,  or  in  those  few  which  show  the  more 
perfected  Gothic.  For  instance,  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  observed  in  such  churches  as 
Worms,  Spiers,  Mainz,  or  in  the  Transitional 
churohes  of  Andernach,  Bamberg,*  Werden, 
Limberg.f  Bonn,  &c. ; whereas  the  fully-developed 
Gothic  churches  are  entirely  devoid  of  this 
defect,  aud  seem  to  give  promise  of  a style 
singularly  free  from  exaggeration  or  wiryness. 

For  instance,  the  splendid  nave  of  the  oathe- 
dral  of  Paderborn  is  singularly  free  from  any 
kind  of  reediness.  So  also  is  the  cathedral  at 
Marherg,  1235-1283.  In  both  of  these  cases 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  same  height; 
but  the  observation  holds  good  of  churches 
possessing  clearstories ; for  instance,  the  exqui- 
site Liebfrauenkirch  at  Treves,  1227  - 1243, 
which  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  whole  of 
Germany,  amd  a building  which  shows  that 
Gothic  architecture  in  Germany  was  in  a much 
better  road  to  produce  a really  grand  and 
impressive  Btyle  than  it  was  able  to  effect 
after  the  work  at  Cologne  had  influenced  its 
development  and  character.  The  choir  and 
south  transept  of  the  cathedral  at  Wetzlar,t 
which  were  undoubtedly  erected  before  the 


* Illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  1879  (vol.  xxxvii.), 
.178. 

+ Ibid.,  vol.  xxxi.  (1873),  p.  237;  vol.  xxxv.  (1877), 
p.  1225  ; and  vol.  xxxvii.  (1879),  p.  916. 
t Ibid.,  vol.  xxxi.  (1873),  p.  46 ; vol.  xxxii.  (1874), 
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choir  of  Cologne,  may  be  compared  with  the 
Dave  and  north  transept  of  the  same  church, — 
the  latter,  commenced  in  1336,  showing  in  a 
marked  manner  the  influence  of  the  work  at 
Cologne, — in  order  to  judge  whether  German 
Gothic  had  profited  by  the  example  of  Cologne. 
The  clearstory  of  the  Abbey  of  Ecternach;  the 
Dominican  church  at  Coblentz,  1235-1239  ; the 
Cistercian  churches  at  Marienstadt  and  Gniiden- 
thal  (12-45) ; the  western  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Naumberg;  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral 
at  Erfurth, — all  serve  to  show  the  freedom  of 
early  German  Gothic  from  wirynees  and  exag- 
geration. 

The  first  churoh  in  which  we  trace  distinctly 
the  Cologne  influence  is  the  abbey  church  of 
Altenberg,  commenced  in  1255.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  this  beautiful  building  is  a work 
of  the  same  architect  as  the  cathedral,  and  there 
is  much  to  favour  the  supposition.  The  two 
buildings  were  evidently  being  carried  out  at 
the  same  time,  and  as  they  are  only  fifteen  miles 
apart  the  greater  ohurch  undoubtedly  exercised 
much  influence  upon  the  design  of  the  smaller 
though  not  less  beautiful  one.  But  the  great  in- 
fluence of  Cologne  Cathedral  upon  German 
church  architecture  was  not  felt  until  after  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
we  find  its  very  marked  peculiarities,  both  as  to 
proportion  and  detail,  copied  over  andover  again, 
and  imitated  more  or  less  exactly  in  a hoBt  of 
churches. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  north  transept 
of  the  church  at  Wetzlar,  which  is  almost  a re- 
production of  a part  of  the  nave  of  Cologne. 
The  nave  of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  at 
Oppenheim  on  the  Rhine,  is  a very  remarkable 
example  of  the  Cologne  influence.  Here  we  find 
the  excessive  complication  of  buttresses,  the 
stilted  arches,  the  lofty  pierced  angular  canopies, 
or  gables,  over  the  windows,  and  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  tracery  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
almost  exactly  reproduced,  and,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  exaggerated  in  the  copying.  We  also 
find  here  the  large  and  somewhat  clumsy  finials, 
which  are  such  marked  features  of  the  later 
portions  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 

The  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1353)  is  another  building  which  shows  strong 
indications  of  the  influence  of  Cologne,  thongh 
chiefly  as  regards  matters  of  detail.* 

The  chapel  of  St.  Werner,  at  Bacharach,  is 
so  similar  in  much  of  its  detail  and  treatment  to 
the  clearstory  of  Cologne  that  it  is  in  all 
probability  the  work  of  the  same  architect. 
This  beautiful  chapel  is  Baid  by  Kiigler  to  have 
been  completed  in  1293  ! and  if  this  date  is 
correct, — a matter  which  we  feel  some  donbt 
about, — this  chapel  must  have  been  in  course  of 
construction  at  the  same  time  that  the  choir  of 
Cologne  was  being  erected,  though  finished 
twenty-nine  years  before  it. 

Amongst  many  other  buildings  of  the  four- 
teenth century  which  exhibit  Btrongly  the 
influence  of  Cologne,  we  will  mention  the  cross 
at  Goddesberg  (1333)  ; the  Liebfrauenkirch, 
Oberwesel ; the  nave  of  the  church  at  Xanten  ; 
the  nave  and  choir  clearstory  at  Magdeburg 
(c.1300) ; the  exterior  of  the  nave  (south  side) 
of  the  cathedral  of  Vienna  (1359),  St.  Maria 
StiegeD,  Vienna ; and  the  two  great  Bohemian 
oopies  of  Cologne, — the  cathedral  of  Prague 
and  the  church  of  St.  Barbara,  Kiittenberg. 
The  resemblance  of  the  two  last-named  churches 
to  their  great  prototype  is  very  remarkable. 
The  cathedral  of  Prague,  like  that  of  Cologne, 
was  left  unfinished  by  its  Mediaeval  builders, 
the  choir  alone  bsing  complete.  Like  Cologne 
also,  the  transepts  were  partly  constructed,  and 
one  great  tower,  which  is  said  formerly  to  have 
been  covered  with  a spire  of  great  height  [as 
this  spire  was  burnt  down  in  1541  it  was  probably 
of  wood].  The  cathedral  of  Prague  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1344,  and  consists  of  a noble 
choir,  157  ft.  IoDg,  144  ft.  broad,  and  116  ft. 
high  to  the  crown  of  the  vaulting.  The  plan  of 
the  choir  is  almost  identical  with  Cologne. 
There  are  four  bays  in  the  length,  closed  by  an 
apse  of  seven  bays,  with  an  aisle  surrounding  it, 
and  seven  radiating  chapels.  The  only  varia- 
tions from  the  Cologne  plan  are  that  the  two 
most  western  sides  of  the  apse  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  in  a line  with  the  side  walls, — that  is  to 
say,  they  do  not  in  plan  form  sides  of  the  apse, 
but  an  extra  bay  of  the  nave  portion  ; and  the 
outer  side  aisles  are  sub-divided  into  chapels. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  choir,  as  high  as  the 
great  pier  arches,  is  fair  fourteenth-century 
work,  though  the  columns  are  singularly  reedy 
and  the  mouldings  wiry  ; the  window  tracery  is 
* See  engraving  in  the  Builder , vol.  sis,  (1872),  p,  8S7. 


decidedly  good.  This  portion  of  the  building  | 
wa3  erected  from  the  designs  of  an  architect 
called  Matthias  of  Arras.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  structure  is  the  work  of  another  architect, 
Peter  Arler,  of  Gmiind,  the  supposed  architect 
of  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  choir  clear- 
story was  completed,  together  with  the  vault- 
ing, in  1386,  and  the  tower  in  1392.  The  walls 
of  the  transept,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  probably 
of  the  same  date.  A singular  feature  in  the 
church  deserves  notice:  it  is  a chapel  which 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  south  transept,  so 
that  had  the  transept  ever  been  completed  it 
would  have  been  divided  into  two  stories.  This 
remarkable  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St.  Wenzel, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  was  completed  in  1347, 
probably  on  the  site  of  an  older  chapel,  which 
will  account  for  its  somewhat  singular  position  ; 
it  is  rich  fourteenth-century  work,  and  the 
external  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures  in 
mosaic, — the  only  example,  so  far  as  we  know, 
north  of  the  Alps.  The  interior  is  adorned  with 
ancient  frescos,  which  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  wide  bands  composed  of  coloured 
crystals. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  cathedral  at 
Prague  from  the  east  reminds  one  BiDgularly  of 
Cologne  (before  its  completion).  There  is  the 
same  treatment  of  the  flying  buttresses,  doubled 
each  way,  giving  the  whole  a wonderful  effect  of 
intricacy  and  richness  ; but,  as  is  also  the  case 
at  Cologne,  at  the  expense  of  simplicity  and 
dignity.  Like  Cologne,  after  having  been  left 
unfinished  for  many  centuries,  the  cathedral 
at  Prague  is  being  completed  by  the  addition  of 
a nave  and  the  completion  of  the  transepts. 

The  other  great  Bohemian  church  which  boars 
such  a strong  resemblance  to  Cologne  is  that  of 
St.  Barbara,  at  Kiittenberg.  Of  this  stately 
building  the  choir  alone  has  been  erected.  In 
plan  it  is  almost  identical  with  Prague  ; but,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  is  a bay  longer.  Kiigler, 
in  his  “ Kunst  Geschichte,”  says  that  the  church 
of  St.  Barbara  was  commenced  in  1380,  but  that 
the  works  were  several  times  suspended.  After 
remaining  a long  time  in  statu  quo  the  building 
was  taken  in  hand  by  an  architect  called 
“ Meister  Johann  ” (not  the  same  Meister 
Johann  who  designed  the  nave  for  Cologne)  in 
the  year  1483,  and  the  choir  was  vaulted  in 
onder  the  direction  of  Matthias  Raisek  in  the 
year  1499.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  of  the 
clearstory,  and  the  flying  buttresses,  were, 
according  to  Kiigler,  not  completed  until  1510, 
under  an  architect  called  Meister  Benesche  von 
Laun.  The  works  were  carried  on  until  the 
year  1541,  when  they  were  finally  abandoned. 
Allowing  for  difference  of  date  and  certain 
eccentricities  of  detail,  this  church  bears  a 
wonderful  resemblance  to  Cologne.  Here, 
as  at  Cologne,  we  find  the  complicated 
arrangement  of  flying  - buttresses,  the  glazed 
triforium  (a  very  uncommon  feature  in  Ger- 
many), immense  loftiness,  and,  in  fact,  the 
great  cathedral  with  all  its  defects  exaggerated. 
The  general  view  of  Kiittenberg,  as  seen  from 
the  river,  cannot  fail  to  remind  one  of  Cologne 
half  a century  back.  The  great  apse  of  the 
stately  ohurch  of  St.  Barbara  is  seen  towering 
over  everything  else,  surrounded  by  the  steeples 
of  the  smaller  churches. 

We  have  now  described  a few  of  the  churches 
in  Germany  which  strike  us  as  showing,  in  a 
remarkable  way,  the  influence  of  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, and  we  have  pointed  out  what  seem  to  us 
to  be  their  defects ; it  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  we  wish  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
great  merit  of  most  of  thes6  buildings  and  of 
their  grea,t  prototype.  The  richness,  boldness  of 
construction,  and  monumental  character  of  these 
churches,  the  magnificent  scale  upon  which  they 
are  carried  out,  the  vast  amount  of  labour  ex- 
pended upon  every  part  of  them,  deserve  the  high- 
est praise.  They  are,  of  course,  vastly  superior  to 
anything  we  can  do  now,  or  shall  probably  ever 
see  done  again,  iu  the  way  of  church  architec- 
ture, and  in  criticising  them  we  are  only  doing  so 
relatively ; we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  what 
we  point  out  as  defects  are  merely  so  as  com- 
pared with  other  buildings  of  their  class  and 
date.  We  will  now  speak  about  churches 
erected  in  Germany  after  the  commencement 
of  Cologne  Cathedral,  which  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  have  been  influenced  directly  by  the  erection 
of  that  great  building. 

The  first  work  which  attracts  our  notice  is  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau, 
inscribed.  with  the  date  1270.  [Whether  the 
vaulting  is  of  the  same  date  may  be  doubted.] 
The  character  of  this  part  of  Freiburg  Cathedral 
is  totally  unlike  Cologne.  The  proportions  are 


far  more  quiet,  and  the  relative  height  no^ 
greater  than  an  English  cathedral.  The  flying 
buttresses  are  single  and  free  from  compli- 
cation. There  is  no  triforium,  but  in  its  place 
a plain  blank  wall.  The  satne  treatment  occurs 
in  St.  Lawrence,  at  Nuremberg,  the  nave  of 
which  church  greatly  resembles  Freiburg. 
Freiburg  is  the  only  Gothic  cathedral  which  the 
German  Mediaeval  builders  left  complete,  and 
it  possesses  what  the  Germans  always  seem  to 
have  longed  so  much  to  see, — three  open-work 
spires ; one  at  the  west  end,  and  the  other  two 
flankiog  the  choir.  That  at  the  west  end  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  spire  we  have  seen  in 
Germany.*  Its  general  outline  is  singularly 
graceful  and  pleasing,  and  although  very  rich 
and  sumptuous,  the  detail  is  so  delicate  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  general  design.  The  huge 
finials  and  crockets  which  disfigure  so  many  of 
the  German  spires, — those,  for  instance,  of  the 
cathedral  at  Meissen  and  the  Pfarrkirche  at 
Rothenburg,  are  avoided,  and  the  pinnacles  and 
buttresses  are  less  confused  and  complicated 
than  usual.  The  two  other  spires  are  far  less* 
satisfactory,  but  as  they  are  quite  subservient  to 
the  large  one,  their  defects  pass  unnoticed. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg  is  bo 
thoroughly  French  in  treatment  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  a German 
architect,  and  the  far-famed  west  front  is  one  of 
those  architectural  tricks  which  teach  nothing 
and  lead  to  nothing.  It  may  be  classed  amongBt- 
those  works  which  are  very  wonderful  until  one 
knows  how  they  are  done ; but  directly  it  is 
found  out  that  all  these  thin  bars  of  stone  are 
tied  together  with  metal  rods,  the  wonder  ceases,, 
and  there  is  not  sufficient  dignity  about  the 
design  to  impress  the  beholder  with  any  higher 
feeling  than  wonder.  Nothing  could  possibly  be 
less  suited  to  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  interior 
of  this  great  cathedral  than  the  liny  and  cut- 
up west  front. 

The  cathedral  at  Metz  is  also  purely  French. 
But  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Strasburg  is- 
a charming  example  of  Early  German  work,  as 
is  also  the  church  of  Hagenau.  The  church  of 
Thann,  in  Alsace,  is  also  purely  German  in 
design ; it  possesses  a rather  graceful  spire, 
dated  1455. 

Another  group  of  churches  which  show  littlo 
or  no  direct  influence  of  th9  Cologne  works  are 
the  Early  Decorated  ohurches  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dresden.  The  church  of  Haina  is  a 
beautiful  example, — simple,  graceful,  and  digni- 
fied,— but  yet  quite  free  from  either  heaviness 
or  reediness. 

The  Westphalian  churches,  also,  seem  as  a 
rule  to  have  been  little  affected  by  the  work  at 
Cologne,  if  we  except  the  Weisekirche  at 
Zoe9t,  which  does  certainly  exhibit  Cologne 
influences,  especially  about  its  west  front.  The 
spires  have  recently  been  added,  we  believe, 
upon  the  authority  of  an  ancient  design.  We 
cannot  admire  this  front ; it  seems  to  overpower 
the  church,  and  is,  moreover,  hard  and  unpic- 
turesque.  The  other  churches  of  Zoest  are  re- 
markably interesting,  as  exhibiting  good  typea 
of  simple  Geometrical  Decorated  work.  The 
cathedral  at  Minden,  a noble  building,  with 
three  aisles  of  equal  height,  fine  solid  piers,  and 
noble  Decorated  windows,  of  a type  peculiar  to 
Westphalia,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  early 
treatment  of  a “Hall-church,”  aud  is  very  local 
in  character.  It  is  evidently  a later  and  more 
fully  developed  edition  of  the  nave  of  Pader- 
born.  It  was  in  its  turn  taken  as  the  model  for 
many  of  the  Westphalian  churches. 

The  hall-churches  (”  Hallenkirclien”)  of 
Bavaria  and  Swabia  do  not  exhibit  the  influence 
of  Cologne,  as  far  as  their  general  plan  and 
arrangements  go ; though  in  the  tracery  of 
their  windows,  doorways,  &c.,  we  can  often  dis- 
cover traces  of  the  Cologne  style.  There  were 
evidently  three  schools,  if  not  four,  at  work  in 
Germany  during  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
was,  first  of  all,  the  Cologne  school ; secondly, 
the  Westphalian  school ; thirdly,  the  Nuremberg 
school  (which,  however,  only  became  influential 
towards  the  end  of  the  century) ; and,  last  of' 
all,  the  old  Romanesque  school,  which  lingered 
on  in  out-of-the-way  places,  especially  in  Austria 
and  Hungary.  We  find  Romanesque  churches 
in  these  districts  dating  from  quite  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century ; and  even  in  the  north, 
the  style  and  peculiarities  of  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture are  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  The 
carious  Pilgrimage  Church  at  Ecternach  is  an 
example.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  what 
influences  were  at  work  in  any  building  without 

* See  engraving  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxviii.  (18701 
p.  617. 
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I careful  examination,  as  it  frequently  happens 
: that  features  of  each  school  may  be  discovered  in 
j the  same  building;  but  we  thinkthe  hall-ohurches 
I of  Southern  Germany  may  bo  traced  to  a school 
which  had  its  rise  either  in  Nuremberg  or  in 
; the  neighbourhood.  The  finest  examples  are  the 
! choirs  of  Sc.  Lawrence’s  and  St.  Sebald’s,  the  nave 
of  St.  Mary’s  in  Nuremberg,  the  three  churches 
at  Amberg  ; St.  Martin's,  LandBhut ; the  great 
I church  at  Ingoldstadt,  the  cathedral  at  Munich  ; 

St.  Mary’s  at  Wurzburg,  St.  George’s  at  Freising, 
I Holy  Cross  at  Gmiind,  the  two  churches  at  Nord- 
lingen,  Ochsenfurth,  St.  Mary’s  at  Etzlingen, 
| Iphoven,*  Kitzingen,  and  St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna.f 

The  great  minster  at  Ulm  shows  little 
1 Cologne  influence  except  as  to  the  details  of 
some  of  the  windows  ; its  plan  is  purely 
I German,  and  although  nearly  400  ft.  long,  with 
a nave  of  47  ft.  span  and  133  ft.  high  to 
the  crown  of  the  vault,  its  plan  is  remarkably 
simple,  consisting  only  of  a nave  and  aisles,  with 
a single  choir  and  a western  tower.  The  aisles 
of  the  nave  are  double.  The  interior,  though 
immensely  lofty,  looks  bald  and  bare,  from  the 
entire  absence  of  strings,  and  the  great  un- 
broken wall  between  the  pier  arches  and  the 
clearstory  windows.  This  bald,  ugly  space  is  a 
great  defect  in  many  of  the  German  churches, 
and  certainly  the  Cologne  architects  deserve 
credit  for  getting  rid  of  it. 

We  must  now  speak  of  a church  whioh  strikes 
us  as  uniting  in  a singular  way  the  beBt  features 
of  the  Cologne  sohool,  with  elements  of  design 
purely  German  in  origin.  It  is  the  beautiful 
cathedral  of  Ratisbon;  J though  less  important  as 
regards  dimensions  than  Cologne,  Ulm,  or  Stras- 
burg,  it  Beems,  to  our  mind,  to  be  a more  perfect 
design.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  with 
shallow  transepts,  which  do  not  break  through 
the  line  formed  by  the  aisle  walls.  There  is  a 
choir  with  aislos,  terminating  in  three  apses, 
the  centre  one  divided  into  two  tiers  of  windows, 
after  the  plan  of  Marburg  and  the  Liebfrauen- 
kirche  at  Treves.  The  west  front  is  the  most 
striking  in  Germany,  and  the  spires,  whioh  have 
been  recently  completed,  seem  to  us  to  be  rather 
better  in  proportion  than  those  of  Cologne. 
The  height  to  the  vaulting  is  129  ft.,  but  as  the 
bays  of  the  nave  are  very  wide,  and  the  span  of 
the  nave  50  ft.,  the  whole  looks  good  in  pro- 
portion. The  defect  of  elongating  the  clear- 
story windows,  which  is  the  fault  of  Cologne, 
is  carefully  avoided,  and  the  great  defect  of 
Ulm,  the  bare  wall  above  the  pier-arches,  here 
gives  place  to  atriforium  arcade.  The  window- 
traceries  are  well  designed,  and  the  mouldings 
and  piers  are  free  from  wiryness.  The  great 
apse  is  a particularly  beautiful  composition ; the 
triforium  gallery  is  carried  round  it,  supported 
upon  arches,  the  spandrels  of  which  are 
pierced,  so  that  it  forms  a kind  of  double 
tracery  arrangement.  The  arches  are  mostly 
equilateral,  and  there  is  throughout  the  build- 
ing an  entire  absence  of  that  stilting,  which  is 
to  our  minds  one  of  the  defects  of  German  archi- 
tecture.  The  whole  design  of  this  church  bespeaks 
a master-mind, — unfortunately  the  name  of  its 
architect  is  unknown.  Some  people  suppose 
that  this  noble  church  was  designed  by  Albertus 
Magnus,  who  was  bishop  of  Ratisbon  when  it  was 
commenced  in  1275.  Whoever  he  was,  we  believe 
him  to  have  been  a greater  geniuB  than  any  of 
the  architects  employed  at  Cologne.  The  pro- 
portions of  Ratisbon  are  far  more  pleasing  than 
those  of  Cologne ; it  is  elegant  without  that 
look  of  attenuation  which  is,  to  our  minds,  a 
defect  in  the  larger  cathedral,  and,  externally, 
it  is  rioh  without  confusion.  The  buttresses  are 
simpler  and  are  better  arranged  than  those  at 
Cologne,  and  the  west  front  is  a far  more  powerful 
and  infinitely  more  picturesque  composition. 
In  fact,  out  of  France,  we  have  seen  no  west 
front  equal  to  it.  The  triangular  porch  is  a re- 
markably splendid  piece  of  design,  and  there  is 
just  variety  enough  about  the  details  of  the  two 
towers  to  make  them  interesting.  The  kind  of 
terrace  or  basement  which  surrounds  this 
church  is  also  a very  fine  feature,  and  we 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the  modern  builders 
of  Cologne  did  not  treat  their  terrace  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way.  Altogether,  we  must 
say  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  Ratisbon 
cathedral,  rather  than  Cologne,  which  deserves 
to  be  considered  the  masterpiece  of  German 
architecture,  and  it  seems  singular  that  it 
should  not  have  exercised  greater  influence  upon 
German  architecture.  It  is  true  we  have  tbe 


* Illustrated  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxix.  (1871),  pp.  606, 

666. 

t Ibid.,  vol.  xxsi.  (1873),  p.  866. 
t Ibid.,  vol.  xxv.  (1867),  pp.  (.91,609;  vol.  xxxii.  (1874), 
P.  11. 


noble  churohes  of  the  Minorites  and  Dominicans 
in  the  same  town,  whioh  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  same  school,  and  perhaps  also 
the  west  front  of  St.  George’s,  at  Ansbach,  and 
the  churches  at  Nabburg,  Sohenbnrg,  Haabach, 
Sulzbach,  and  Abensberg  seem  to  exhibit  traces 
of  the  same  style.* 

We  cannot  help  regretting  that  Ratisbon  did 
not  become  the  model  for  German  builders  to 
follow,  because,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  it  is 
really  a far  more  national  building  in  point  of 
style,  inasmuch  as  it  retains  nearly  all  the 
peculiar  features  of  purely  German  Gothic,  and 
avoids  those  exaggerations  of  the  features 
peculiar  to  French  churches  which  we  can- 
not help  regarding  aB  the  defects  of  Cologne. 
We  must  repeat  that  we  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  we  are  finding  fault 
with  the  great  German  cathedral,  or  with  Ger- 
man architecture  generally:  on  the  contrary, 
we  consider  that  the  defects  of  Cologne  arose 
from  the  architects  copying  and  adopting 
French  features  instead  of  developing  the  Gothic 
which  was  already  introduced  into  Germany 
into  a purely  national  style.  It  may  be  said 
that,  after  all,  the  Cologne  architects  merely 
did  what  the  architects  at  Triives  and  Marburg 
had  done,  i.e.,  they  copied  French  works  of  their 
time.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  earlier  Ger- 
man architects,  when  they  copied  French  works, 
never  exaggerated  them  ; on  the  contrary,  they 
instilled  into  them  a certain  element  of  solidity, 
which  was  derived  from  their  own  Romanesque. 
This  is  distinctly  noticeable  at  Paderborn,  Mar- 
burg, and  the  Liebfrauenkircheat  Trfeves,  and  we 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the  Cologne  archi- 
tects ignored  all  that  had  been  done  up  to  their 
time,  and  went  to  Franoe  for  inspiration,  instead 
of  continuing  what,  if  fully  developed,  would 
have  become  a purely  national  and  ruoBt  magni- 
ficient  style  of  Gothic  architecture, — a Btyle 
which,  if  we  judge  from  the  examples  of  its 
earliest  efforts,  would  have  been  far  more  cha- 
racteristic of  German  thought  and  German 
feeling  than  that  introduced  by  the  Co'ogne 
builders, — a more  solid,  severe,  and  dignified 
style, — a style  exhibiting  rather  the  breadth 
and  sobriety  of  design  than  its  intricacy  and 
elaboration.  If  Marburg,  Paderborn,  Triives, 
and  Ratisbon  had  been  taken  as  models,  we 
should  have  found  the  German  Gothic  far  more 
in  accord  with  the  German  character  than  it 
became  after  the  Galicisms  introduced  into  it 
by  the  Cologue  builders. 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  PRACTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing,  and 
giving  our  cordial  support  to,  the  sensible  and 
practical  remarks  on  the  present  position  and 
practice  of  architecture  embodied  in  the  opening 
address  of  the  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  on  Monday  evening,  and  the  pith  of 
which  will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  our 
columns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  decisive 
tone  taken  by  Mr.  Whichcord  in  favour  of  the 
practical  side  of  the  profession  of  architecture 
is  one  among  other  indications  of  a reaction 
from  the  purely  dilettante  view  of  the  profession 
which  has  been  far  too  much  emphasised  by 
some  of  our  most  successful  and  popular  archi- 
tects of  late,  and  which  has  done  a great  deal  to 
create  that  distrust  of  the  profession  on  the 
part  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  public,  the 
existence  of  which  we  cannot  ignore,  however 
we  may  regret  it,  and  however  we  may 
regard  it  as  to  a considerable  extent  pre- 
judiced and  exaggerated.  That  it  is  so  we 
believe  to  be  the  case  to  a great  extent.  We 
believe  there  are  really  as  many  architects  now 
as  there  have  been  in  other  apparently  more 
practical  days,  who  are  fully  qualified  in  the 
practical  side  of  their  profession.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  outsiders  naturally  judge 
of  a profession  by  the  character  and  utter- 
ances of  that  portion  of  its  practitioners 
who  are  most  prominent  and  irrepressible 
in  public  speech  and  action.  Considering  how 
very  dull  and  prosaic  the  architectural  taste  of 
the  country  was  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, it  was  both  natural  and  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a reaction  in  favour  of  develop- 
ing the  artistic  side  of  architecture.  Reactions, 

* The  cathedral  of  Fnmsgosta,  in  Cyprus,  also  bears  a 
striking  re  semblance  to  that  ol  Ratisbon,  especially  with 
regard  to  its  apse  and  eastern  end.  It  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  church  in  Cyprus  which  eliows  German  influences. 
The  great  cathedral  at  Nieosea  is  thoroughly  French  in 
feeling  and  design.  The  abbey  church  of  Delapaia  purely 
English,  and  St.  Nikolaus,  Nicosea,  is  evidently  a Greek 
work. 


however,  are  nearly  always  one-sided;  and  the 
art  reaction  has  developed  a small  school  of 
architects  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
more  or  less  as  draughtsmen  and  ornamentists, 
but  have  almost  ostentatiously  ignored  and 
under-rated  the  practical  side  of  the  profession, 
and  have  in  some  cases  even  openly  and  in 
so  many  words  expressed  their  indifference  to 
it.  They  have  reduced  architecture  to  a mere 
indulgence  in  (esthetic  sentiment,  displayed  in 
the  adoption  of  special  favoured  forms  of  deco- 
rative building,  followed  out  without  very  much 
regard  to  logic  or  principle  even  as  far  as 
design  is  concerned,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
the  practical  suitability  of  buildings  for  their 
purposes,  and  the  provision  for  the  bbst  schemes 
of  ventilation,  drainage,  and  other  matters  of  sani- 
tation or  of  convenience,  of  the  first  importance, 
have  been  very  much  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  novelty  of  a reaction  always  insures 
a considerable  following,  and  the  art-architects 
have  for  some  time  been  exceedingly  popular 
with  the  more  cultured  of  the  publio.  But  senti- 
mental fashions  in  buildiog  are  never  of  very 
permanent  interest,  and  already  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  those  who  listen  to  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  architecture  in  general  society,  that 
the  art-architect  is  becoming  an  object  of  dis- 
trust, and  sometimes,  as  we  cau  testify  from 
observation,  almost  of  derision.  The  President 
of  the  Institute  has  acted  in  every  sense  wisely 
in  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  opening  address 
to  prominently  connect  the  aims  of  the  Institute 
with  the  promotion  of  practical  architecture. 

The  difficulty  of  uniting  the  two  Bides  of 
architecture  in  the  same  person,  of  “combining 
the  graphic  with  the  scientific  departments  of 
the  art,”  referred  to  in  the  President’s  quotation 
from  Cockerell’s  address  in  former  years,  is, 
perhaps,  over-rated.  There  have  been  tolerably 
numerous  examples  of  the  succestful  combina- 
tion of  the  two  elements,  and  the  French  archi- 
tects are  unquestionably  able  to  furnish  a 
higher  average  of  men  of  this  all-round  train- 
iug  than  we  can  show.  The  deficiency  arises 
in  great  measure  from  the  want  of  properly- 
directed  study  in  this  country,  and  from  the 
want  of  judgment  as  to  the  objects  of  their 
profession  which  induces  so  many  architects  to 
take  a one-sided  view  of  what  is  required  of 
them,  and  either  to  devote  themselves  to  practical 
considerations  and  regard  the  picturesque  as  a 
mere  gew-gaw,  or  to  devote  themselves  to 
makiDg  picturesque  buildings,  and  treat  sanita- 
tion and  construction  as  prosaic  matters  be- 
neath their  notice.  There  is,  we  honestly  think, 
very  little  systematic  effort  to  combine  the  two 
olasses  of  study,  and  we  really  hardly  know  how 
much  may  be  done  by  well-directed  efforts  to 
attain  the  intellectual  equipment  which  should 
belong  to  a complete  architect.  As  we  have 
before  pointed  out,  a very  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  is  spent,  by  those  students  who 
are  really  most  in  earnest  and  wish  to  work,  in 
the  sketching  of  the  details  of  ancient  buildings. 
This  is  a most  valuable  and  most  fascinating 
phase  of  architectural  education  in  its  right 
place,  but  an  over-indulgence  in  it  to  the  exclu- 
sion  of  more  practical  studies  leads  to  producing 
a class  of  architects  who  are  exceedingly 
competent  to  produce  beautiful  drawings 
of  new  buildings  which  look  like  old  ones,  and 
to  give  detail  drawings  for  their  erection  in 
accordance  with  the  most  admired  models, — 
perhaps  with  some  touches  of  modern  or  original 
detail  founded  on  tbe  old,  but  who  are  very  in- 
adequately trained  in  providing  for  the  practical 
works  of  their  own  time.  The  pride  of  the 
youDg  architect  is  to  bring  home  his  sketch- 
book full  of  charming  sketches  (and  the  average 
of  “sketching-power”  is  probably  higher  now 
than  ever  it  was)  representing  the  prettiest  bits 
of  grouping  and  of  detail  which  he  has  seen  in 
his  tours  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  If  he 
would  show  equal  interest  in  observing  and 
making  notes  of  what  is  wanted,  or  what  is 
being  introduced,  in  the  way  of  practical  improve- 
ments in  modern  buildings,  in  construction,  in 
the  use  of  new  materials,  in  sanitary  provisions 
and  planning,  well  and  good  ; the  two  classes 
of  study  would  then  fall  into  their  right  places. 
But  the  latter  is  mostly  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Draughtsmanship  and  sketching  are  the 
fashion,  and  carry  the  day ; and  as  very  few 
young  men  have  independence  enough  to  think 
for  themselves  and  take  a course  of  their  own, 
the  hard  workers,  — those  who  mean  to  get 
on, — throw  their  work  into  the  accepted  groove. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  art-architect  rises 
to  the  top,  and  that  many  of  our  greatest  and 
most  important  buildings  are  erected  by  men  of 
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great  talent,  no  doubt,  but  who  are  simply  the 
exponents  and  practitioners  of  a revived  form 
of  imitative  architectural  design.  The  more 
thoughtful  part  of  the  public  are  beginning  to 
find  this  out  now,  and  to  see  that  they  have 
spent  great  Bums  in  the  erection  of  pieces  of 
architectural  sentiment  which  are  already  be- 
ginning to  pall  on  their  taste  as  art-work,  and 
which  have  never  really  fulfilled  their  practical 
demands. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  combining  the 
functions  of  art-architect  and  practical  architect 
arises  really  from  the  false  view  which  is  taken 
of  what  constitutes  the  art  of  architecture.  The 
idea  fostered  by  some  persons  that  an  architect 
io  to  be  builder,  sculptor,  and  painter  in  one,  is 
almost  entirely  Utopian.  Occasionally  there 
may  arise  a very  exceptional  genius,  such  as 
Da  Vinci,  who  seems  capable  of  grasping  every- 
thing ; but  taking  the  average  capacities  of 
even  the  more  gifted  of  mankind,  such  an  idea 
as  to  the  requirements  of  au  architect  can  only 
result  in  disappointment.  The  mastery  of 
sculpture  or  of  painting  is  enough,  in  itself, 
for  the  whole  energies  of  most  men  who  achieve 
real  success  in  these  arts  ; the  attempt  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  proper  knowledge  of  the 
practical  part  of  building  can  only  result  either 
in  the  erection  of  badly  planned  and  constructed 
buildings,  or  in  the  execution  of  bad  sculpture 
and  painting.  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nised that  the  real  and  special  art  of  architec- 
ture consists  in  expressive  and  decorative  build- 
ing. There  is  art  even  in  a plan ; one  man  will 
make  a plan  which  answers  its  purpose,  but 
which  is  entirely  ineffective  in  its  interior  aspects; 
another  will  make  one  equally  convenient, 
which  provides  an  interior  full  of  interesting  and 
picturesque  points  of  effect  which  arise  natu- 
rally out  of  the  requirements  of  the  plan.  Such 
a man  is  an  artist  in  planning,  and  is  much 
more  truly  an  “ art  - architect  ” than  one  who 
merely  covers  a building  with  pretty  details 
copied  from  old  buildings,  or  cuts  up  its  roofs 
into  a confused  and  unmeaning  assemblage  of 
gables  and  spirelets.  The  decorative  treatment 
of  a building,  in  direct  reference  to  the  expres- 
sion  of  its  construction,  carries  this  art  of  ex- 
pressive building  much  further,  and  is  a form  of 
artistio  expression  quite  worth  special  attention 
on  its  own  account,  without  attempting  to 
invade  the  province  of  the  sculptor  and  painter. 
That  it  is  so,  and  that  it  demands  special  study 
and  a special  organisation,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  sculptors  and  painters  who  are  their 
own  architects  invariably  fail  both  in  planning 
and  in  giving  true  expression  to  their  plans  ; 
nor  do  painters  and  sculptors  in  general  by  any 
means  understand  decorative  design.  The  large 
and  interesting  field  presented  by  this  class  of 
artistio  design  may  be  entirely  and  fairly  in  the 
architect’s  province ; and  quite  enough,  too,  for 
any  man’s  time  and  thought,  in  combination 
with  the  practical  side  of  building.  This  is  the 
view  of  architectural  art  which  the  whole  of 
Viollet-le-Duc’s  life-work  embodies,  and  any 
man  might  be  proud  of  such  a repute  as  he  has 
left  behind  him. 

Two  other  practical  points  may  be  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  presidential  address.  Mr. 
VVhichcord  has  decidedly  repudiated  what  some 
people  have  called  the  trade-union  theory  of 
the  Institute,  as  an  institution  for  securing 
proper  remuneration  to  the  profession.  Those 
who  held  this  view  were  not,  we  imagine, 
numerous  ; and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
at  variance  with  the  first  object  propounded  in 
the  Institute  charter,  “ the  advancement  of  the 
art  of  architecture.”  We  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  Institute  has 
affirmed  that  the  scale  of  charges  sanctioned  by 
the  Institute  simply  represents  the  custom  of  the 
profession, — what  a member  of  it  is  justified  in 
standing  up  for  and  what  the  Institute  will  sup- 
port him  in, — but  that  it  does  not  pretend  to 
attach  a stigma  of  unprofessional  conduct  to 
any  man  who  chooses  to  work  for  less.  So  much 
the  better.  Such  a pretence  would  have  been  a 
solecism,  and  is  of  course  an  exact  parallel  to 
some  of  the  action  of  trade  unions  which  is  con- 
stantly complained  of  as  hampering  the  liberty 
of  individual  members.  Equally  of  course,  the 
Institute  does  not  pretend  to  discourage  any 
architect  from  charging  higher  than  its  scale  if 
his  services  are  so  much  valued  that  he  can  com- 
mand higher  terms.  It  recognises  a usual 
custom  to  which  appeal  may  be  made  in  case  of 
dispute,  and  that  is  all  it  can  reasonably  and 
logically  do.  The  other  point  we  wish  to  touch 
on  is  the  desirability  of  all  architects  of 
respectable  standing,  and  who  are  desirous  of 


raising  the  status  of  the  profession,  joining 
hands  with  the  Institute.  One  statement  made 
in  Mr.  Whichcord’s  address  furnishes  an  ex- 
ceedingly practical  argument  in  favour  of  this. 
He  mentions,  in  the  first  place,  that  while  there 
are  1,300  professional  architects  in  the  kingdom, 
only  716  are  members  or  associates  of  the 
Institute ; and  we  have  observed,  in  conversa- 
tion with  architects  who  are  not  members,  that 
they  usually  give  as  a reason  against  joining, — 
“ What  are  we  to  get  by  it,  when  every  one 
knows  that  some  of  the  most  clever  and  suc- 
cessful architects  are  not  members  ? ” But 
there  is  the  further  statement  that  there  are 
“ nearly  3,000  persons  professing  to  be  engaged, 
in  some  form  or  other,  in  the  practice  of 
architecture,”  many  of  whom,  probably,  have  a 
very  shadowy  claim  to  the  title.  But  it  is  the 
good  men  who  refuse  to  join  the  Institute  who 
give  the  status  to  these  pretenders.  If  all  the 
properly-qualified  architects  would  join  the 
ranks  of  the  representative  body  as  members, 
and  make  it  really  representative,  they  would 
at  once  throw  into  discredit  all  those  pretenders, 
who  would  have  no  chance  of  acceptance  in  the 
Institute.  Let  them  say,  if  they  like,  that  they 
do  not  care  about  the  papers  at  the  Institute 
meetings,  that  the  proceedings  are  dull  (some- 
times they  are)  ; but  for  all  that,  if  they  want 
to  stop  the  quack  architect  from  practising,  let 
them,  in  the  name  of  oommon  sense,  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  only  body  which,  if  properly 
supported,  can  effectually  do  so.  To  weaken 
the  hands  of  the  representative  body  by  standing 
aloof  and  saying,  “ Oh,  the  Institute  does  nothing 
for  us ! ” when  the  general  joining  of  the  whole 
profession  in  its  ranks  is  exactly  what  is  wanted 
to  give  it  the  power  of  being  useful,  is  a most 
illogical  mode  of  acting. 


THE  OCTOBER  FETES  IN  MUNICH. 

There  is  much  in  Munioh  to  remind  one  of 
Italy.  It  is  not  because  there  are  so  many  cold 
imitations  of  its  noble  architecture, — not  only  be- 
cause we  see  engaged  on  its  new  buildings  the 
skilful  masons  and  plasterers  of  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  and  hear  the  not  unfrequent  sound  of 
the  Southern  tongue  ; but  just  at  present  Munich 
is  in  the  midst  of  its  October  rejoicings,  which 
strongly  remind  one  of  the  Ottobrate  of  Borne, — 
rejoicings  not  classic,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Eternal 
City,  at  the  more  or  less  successful  termination 
of  the  vintage,  but  rejoicings  that  coincide  with 
the  close  of  the  business  part  of  that  enormous 
commercial  interest  in  Germany,  the  in-gather- 
ing of  the  hops.  The  huge  high-pitched  ware- 
houses of  Nuremberg,  and  many  other  famous 
towns  in  the  more  southern  districts  of  Bavaria, 
so  little  changed  since  the  days  of  their  world- 
wide fame,  have  been  filled  with  their  bulky 
stook,  and  busy,  passing  through  the  city  gates, 
have  been  the  wagons  lightly  laden  with  their 
bursting  sacks  of  produce.  In  the  country  the 
hop-poles  are  stacked  for  the  winter,  and  the 
season’s  work  is  done. 

Not  that  the  Munich  fair,  picturesque  as  it  is, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Iser,  ‘‘rolling 
rapidly,”  and  outside  the  old  Isarthor,  can  com- 
pare in  any  way  with  the  beauty  of  the  Roman 
October  fites  in  the  gardens  of  the  Borghese 
villa  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  nor  can 
the  boisterous,  ungraceful  enjoyments  of  the 
Germans  stand  comparison  with  the  good- 
natured  and  more  genial  merriment  of  the 
Romans.  Even  the  Ottobrate,  however,  have 
lost  their  character,  familiar  to  old  residents  of 
Rome  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  a traditional 
costume  and  a certain  ceremony  lent  a classic 
charm  to  the  rejoicing.  The  year  1848  is 
marked  in  the  history  of  the  Ottobrate  as  it  is 
in  that  of  Rome  herself ; for,  in  that  autumn 
the  costumes  were  worn  for  the  last  time, — 
costumes  consisting  alike  for  men  and  women 
in  the  familiar  theatrical  “ brigand’s  hat,”  be- 
decked with  artificial  roses,  and  worn  by  a 
chosen  number  of  handsome  girls  and  young 
men  perched  high  on  wagons  which  bore  them 
triumphantly  on  their  merry  gita  outside  the 
gates  of  Rome. 

In  Rome  at  one  time,  as  we  remember,  every 
one  seemed  to  rejoice  alike  in  the  October  fetes. 
In  the  year  1818,  to  which  wo  have  referred, 
owing  to  the  early  period,  the  grand  people, — 
the  earls  and  marquises  of  Great  Britain,  the 
barons  of  Europe,  and  the  millionaires  of 
America, — were  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
owing  to  its  not  being ‘‘the  thing”  to  arrive  in 
Rome  until  considerably  later  in  the  year;  but 
we  can  recall  the  familiar  faces  of  more  than 
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one  Roman  notoriety,  John  Gibson,  Wyatt,  Do 
Soulevy,  George  Mason, — whose  brother  served 
as  a volunteer  in  the  ’48  war, — Father  Prout, 
Charles  Barry  the  elder,  Waring,  Penry  Williams, 
poor  George  Thomas,  Overbeck  and  bis  German 
admirers,  and  we  know  not  how  many  other 
artists  whose  names  are  not  so  familiar.  At  that 
time  Rome  boasted  of  no  regularly-organised 
English  club  ; men  were  not  afraid  to  be  seen 
in  the  smoky  cavern  of  the  now  practically 
defunct  Cafe  Greo,  where  many  an  habitui 
remembered  where  Thackeray  eat  and  smoked 
the  wretched  Torlonia  tobacco  of  the  Papal 
Government,  and  when  the  massive  seventeenth- 
century  silver  Roman  lamps  graced  the  counters 
of  the  famous  old  establishment. 

Here  in  Munich  the  fair  is  a fair  without  the 
attendant  pleasures,  as  they  are  termed,  of  the 
Kermesse  of  more  Northern  countries,  but  a 
genuine  fair,  such  as  explains  the  importance 
attached  to  these  gatherings  in  the  past,  com- 
mencing during  the  first  days  with  a display  of 
agricultural  products  and  a cattle-show,  such  as 
would  recall  to  old  Londoners  the  beginnings, 
forty  years  ago,  in  the  late  Baker  - street 
Bazaar,  of  the  huge  Agricultural  Hall  shows  of 
to-day ; later  on  in  the  month  succeeded  by 
merchants  and  dealers  collected  from  far  and 
near,  each  with  the  wares  peculiar  to  his  dis- 
trict, but  mostly  predominating  in  crockery, 
hardware,  and  clothing,  to  satisfy  the  varied 
needs  of  daily  existence  such  as  have  been  sup- 
plied for  centuries  at  this  and  similar  fairs, — 
a national  exhibition  on  a small  scale,  and 
arranged,  too,  in  sections, — an  assemblage  of 
wares  eagerly  bargained  for  by  the  thrifty 
Munich  housewives,  who  may  be  met  streaming 
into  town  from  the  suburbs  where  the  fair  is 
held,  bearers  of  heavy  burdens  of  crockery,  the 
rudely  decorated  pottery  which  fascinates  so 
surely  every  artist  and  connoisseur  who  travels 
abroad.  Happy  hunting-grounds,  too,  for  the 
bric-il-brac  collector  are  the  numerous  dark 
stalls,  in  which  are  heaped  odds  and  ends  of 
every  possible  description,  again  reminding  ooe 
of  Italy. 

Italy  will  soon  be  brought  in  even  closer  con- 
tact with  us  Northerners  by  the  new  means  of 
communication  through  the  St.  Gotbard  Tunnel, of 
which  recently  such  unsatisfactory  accounts 
have  been  circulating.  But  the  modern  engineer’s 
dictionary  knows  not  the  word  “impossible,” 
and  so  we  hear  that  by  next  spring  the  tunnel 
will  be  completed.  To  more  than  one  Italian 
and  German  workman  here  in  Munich,  at  these 
October  fetes,  and  in  many  another  part  of 
Europe,  will  the  termination  of  this  great  work 
recall  the  old  Hospice  which  will  disappear  with 
the  piercing  of  the  tunnel.  To  how  many  thou- 
sands of  industrious  but  poor  artisans  haB  not 
this  charitable  and  venerable  institution,  during 
its  five  centuries  of  existence,  afforded  the 
succour  so  sorely  needed  when  work  was  being 
sought  ? To  how  many  a travelling  apprentice 
hasnot  this  old  Hospice  formed  a bright  point  of 
recollection  in  his  hard-won  career  ? What  help 
must  have  been  given  in  this  difficult  and  always 
lengthy  passage  over  the  Alps  may  be  judged 
when  one  learns  that  no  fewer  than  from  18,00  J to 
20,000  needy  travellers  are  annually  received 
and  obtain  warm  food  and  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion, and  that  often  a hundred  and  more  beds 
are  occupied  in  a night.  Such  institutions  are 
noble  relics  of  the  past,  and  it  is  with  pain  that 
one  sees  them  disappear,  but  disappear  they 
must;  when,  however,  the  old  Alp  passes  have 
at  length  been  doomed  to  be  abandoned,  there 
will  probably  remain  no  more  intei'esting  his- 
torical memorial  of  their  existence  than  the  noble 
line  - engraving  by  John  Landseer  from  the 
equally  noble  picture  of  the  “Dogs  of  St.  Ber- 
nard,” by  his  son  Sir  Edwin. 

But  the  necessity  for  the  St.  Gothard  Hospice 
has  passed,  or  will  pass,  rathex*,  in  a few  months. 
There  is  little  travelling  now-a-days  except  by 
rail,  and  the  times  for  the  happy,  even  if 
obligatory,  wanderings  of  the  Handxoerlts. . 
burschen,  the  German  travelling  apprentices, 
who  all  know  St.  Gothard  well,  are  drawing  to 
a close.  Here  in  Germany,  as  everywhere  else, 
apprenticeship,  its  trials,  its  patient  teachings, 
and  its  lessons,  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  past,  a 
faot  which  perhaps  may  account  far  more  than 
is  generally  acknowledged  for  the  undoubted 
inferiority  of  too  much  work  which  is  done  in 
the  present  day,  a fact  of  which  one  is  charac- 
teristically reminded  in  a fair  such  as  is  at 
present  being  held  in  Munich,  where  it  is  difficult 
for  the  fastidious  purchaser  to  find  anything  but 
what  is  old  to  please  him. 

Munich. 
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' FRENCH  ART  PROGRESS  AND  ENGLISH 
EXAMPLE. 

One  of  the  moat  wholesome  symptoms  of 
i progress  among  our  neighbours  ia  the  awakening 
!!  sentiment  of  self-reliance.  It  is  felt,  at  last, 

I that  the  State  is  not  responsible  for  everything ; 

i that  the  people  must  watch  over  their  own  im- 

ii  provement,  and  seek  themselves  to  supply  what 
they  most  need.  So  far  aa  arts  applied  to  in- 

i dustry  are  concerned,  the  example  of  South 
j Kensington  has  more  than  anything  else  at  once 
Ij  alarmed  and  stimulated  the  French.  It  seemed 
I extraordinary  that  so  vast  an  institution  should 
| Bpring  from  private  initiative,  and  that  Govern- 
i:  ment  assistance  should  only  follow  and  confirm 
I the  success  already  achieved  by  associations  of 
I private  individuals.  On  a smaller  scale,  but 
l equally  emphatic  in  its  moral  lessons,  the 
example  given  by  the  Belgian  people  was  im- 
j pressive ; and  now  the  words  self-help,  inde- 
i pendent  action,  private  initiative,  are  on  the 
i lips  of  all  who  in  artistic  circles  of  Parisian 
I society  discuss,  how  France  shall  hold  her  own 
against  foreign  competition.  It  is  understood 
1 that  the  triumphs  of  the  past  have  somewhat 
: crippled  the  energies  of  the  present ; France 
has  been  resting  too  long  on  her  laurels.  She 
| possesses,  it  is  true,  an  ad  mirable  series  of  antique 
| sculptures.  The  Museum  of  the  Renaissance, 
i the  Sauvageot  collection,  the  portfolios  of  draw- 
i ings  of  the  Louvre,  the  Cluny  Museum,  the 
i Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Crafts  ( Arts  et 
1 Metiers),  the  collections  of  models  of  the 
IScole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  stamp  galleries  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationals,  and  the  collections  of 
porcelain  at  Sevres,  afford  elements  of  study,  but 
these  are  scattered  and  disorganised  : admirable 
in  their  way,  but  scarcely  suited  for  a national 
school.  Again,  so  far  back  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  Bachelier  and  Descamps  founded  gra- 
tuitous schools  throughout  France,  where  youner 
apprentices  could  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
art.  Then  such  men  as  Etienne  Delaume, 
Cerceau,  Woeiriot,  Legare,  Lepautre,  Marot, 
Berain,  Toro,  Oppenord,  Meissonier,  Cauvet, 
Delafosse,  and  many  others,  published  series  of 
designs  and  models,  which  fed  for  several  gene- 
rations the  imagination,  not  only  of  French, 
but  of  European  artisans.  This  same  country 
that  produced  Bernard  Palissy,  Leonard  Limou- 
sin. Briot,  Larmino,  Nicolas  de  Lafage,  Le  Ndtre, 
Keller,  Lefdvre,  Jans,  Audran,  Cozette,  Boule, 
Masse,  Balin,  Montarsy,  Germain,  Caffieri,  &c., 
can  hardly  be  suspected  of  falling  behind  the 
age,  and  allowing  other  nations  to  excel  her  in 
art  decorations.  Nevertheless,  it  is  urged  that  the 
mere  looking  backwards  at  former  achievements 
and  the  mere  mention  of  names  that  were  great 
when  foreign  competition  was  less  keen,  is  no 
sufficient  guarantee  for  continued  pre-eminence. 

The  collections  exhibited  at  South  Kensing- 
ton are  organised  for  a distinct  purpose,  and 
there  are  imitations  of  South  Kensington  all 
over  Europe,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
France.  There  is  in  Paris  the  Museum  of 
Cluny,  but  this  can  only  be  described  as  an 
archaeological  display  ; while,  in  the  provinces, 
the  Lyons  collection  is  more  especially  devoted 
to  the  decoration  of  tissues,  and  that  of  Limoges 
to  the  ceramic  arts.  A general  museum  of  the 
decorative  arto  which  would  form  a central 
school  for  the  study,  in  all  its  branches,  of  art 
applied  to  industry,  is  a want  keenly  felt  in 
France,  and  this  more  particularly  now  that  the 
competition  of  other  countries  is  a force  the 
French  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore. 

To  meet  some  of  these  exigencies  the  “Union 
Centrale  des  Beaux- Arts  appliques  h.  l’Industrie” 
was  constituted  in  1862,  and,  after  considerable 
difficulties,  this  private  body  of  distinguished 
patrons  organised  exhibitions  which  were  held 
every  two  years,  and  consisted  of  objects  illus- 
trating the  application  of  fine  arts  to  industries. 
These  displays  attracted  a great  number  of 
people,  and  have  often  been  noticed  in  these 
columns.  This,  however,  is  not  considered 
sufficient,  and  a second  society  was  formed  in 
ood junction  with  the  first,  known  as  the  Societe 
du  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  in  France  a vast  and  special  museum 
where  the  art-workmen  might  meet  and  classify 
in  logical  order  the  most  perfect  specimens 
attainable  of  the  decorative  arts.  These  choice 
works,  or  casts  taken  from  them,  should,  it  is 
also  proposed,  be  sent  round  the  country  to 
local  exhibitions  and  museums,  so  that  the 
public  taste  of  the  entire  nation  might  be  further 
developed.  This  newer  association,  which  in 
England  we  might  call  the  museum  committee, 
was  constituted  in  April,  1877,  and  its  influence 


is  becoming  daily  more  perceptible.  Many 
months  were  spent  negotiating  with  the  Go- 
vernment, first  with  a view  to  the  installation 
of  the  proposed  museum  at  the  Tuileries,  when 
the  palace  should  be  reconstructed.  Subse- 
quently the  Government  conceived  the  project 
of  converting  the  huge  buildings  where  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  1878  had  been  held  into 
a National  Industrial  Museum,  and  the  central 
and  finest  portion  of  the  building  would  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  committee  for  the 
installation  of  a permanent  museum  of  fine  arts 
applied  to  industry,  and  the  creation  of  schools 
more  or  less  founded  on  those  of  South  Ken- 
sington. This  project,  however,  fell  through, 
and  then  the  Government  offered  the  Pavilion 
Flore,  the  wing  of  the  Tuileries  nearest  the 
river,  where  a small  exhibition  was  held,  and 
many  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  raise  funds. 

After  some  months,  the  Government  took  these 
premises  back  again,  and  gave  them  over  to 
various  officials  connected  with  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  and  the  organisers  of  a national  perma- 
nent museum  were  once  more  cast  adrift.  Ulti- 
mately the  Government  allowed  this  society  to 
open  a museum  in  the  east  wing  of  the  Palais 
de  l’Industrie.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
year  the  Museum  committee  had  obtained  in  all 
10,000i.  in  subscriptions,  and  a great  many  gifts 
in  kind,  and  the  objects  exposed,  though  some- 
what modest  and  limited  in  number  and  variety, 
constituted  nevertheless  a good  beginning.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  the  authorities  at  South 
Kensington  lent  willing  help  to  this  sister  insti- 
tution. All  the  books  and  catalogues  that  have 
been  published,  in  all  thirty-eight  ponderous 
volumes  and  six  portfolios  of  photographs  iesued 
at  South  Kensington,  were  offered  as  a free  gift 
to  the  French  Museum  Committee  of  Fine  Arts 
applied  to  Industry.  These  volumes  were  also 
accompanied  by  a certain  number  of  casts  of 
objects  of  art  at  South  Kensington,  and  a cordial 
letter,  promising  that  all  works  which  in  the 
future  may  be  published  will  also  be  sent  over 
to  Paris.  The  letter  announcing  these  gifts 
stated  that  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Education  had,  on  many  occasions 
found  cause  to  appreciate  the  assistance  given 
by  the  various  Paris  administrations  to  the 
organisers  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  were  therefore  particularly  pleased  to  render 
any  service  to  the  French  Museum  of  Decorative 
Arts.  A hope  was  further  held  out  that  this 
might  serve  as  the  basis  for  international  ex- 
changes which  would  be  of  mutual  profit  to  the 
two  very  similar  institutions. 

While  the  foundations  of  a permanent 
museum  have  been  thus  firmly  laid,  the  Union 
Centrale  has,  on  its  side,  continued  to  devote 
the  same  energy  and  ability  in  the  organisation, 
every  two  years,  of  an  Exhibition  of  Arts  applied 
to  Industry.  These  Bhows  are  now  regular  features 
of  Paris  life,  but  an  outcry  has  recently  been 
raised  in  favour  of  some  sort  of  novelty.  The 
comm’ttee  felt  that  if  they  did  not  contrive 
some  perpetual  change,  though  still  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  same  idea,  the  entire 
movement  might  be  seriously  compromised. 
The  Exhibition  of  this  year,  it  had  been 
arranged,  should  be  devoted  to  the  glorification 
of  metal,  and  it  has  recently  been  further 
decided  that  to  make  the  Exhibition  more  useful 
and  original,  the  raw  materials  required  should 
be  shown  side  by  side  with  the  tools  the  artisan 
employs,  the  model  he  copies,  and  the  result  he 
ultimately  attains.  The  same  rule  will  probably 
be  observed  in  1882,  when  the  Exhibition  will 
consist  of  tissues,  paper,  skins,  and  wood 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  farniture.  In 
1884,  the  exhibition  will  more  especially  interest 
our  readers,  as  it  comprises  wood  in  its  applica- 
tion to  building  and  decoration,  Btone,  and 
glass. 

Finally,  we  should  notice  a third  feature  of 
the  same  movement,  which  is  all  the  more 
welcome,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  appreciate,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  work  that  has  been  done 
without  quitting  our  fireside.  The  Union 
Centrale  and  the  Museum  Committee  have  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  the  well-known  arc- 
publisher,  M.  Quantin,  who,  at  his  own  risk, 
issues  a monthly  publication,  which  is  the  organ 
of  the  two  societies.  It  bears  the  title  of  the 
Revue  des  Arts  Ddcoratifs,  and  besides  publish- 
ing all  the  documents,  minutes  of  meetings  of 
the  two  societies,  contains  a number  of  articles 
by  well-known  critics,  and  three  to  six  illustra- 
tions. Five  numbers  of  this  publication  have 
already  appeared,  and  contain  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  finest  objects  displayed  at  the 
Museum  of  Decorative  Arts. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY. 

The  principal  work  in  the  Winter  Exhibition 
of  Mr.  Wallis’s  Gallery,  which  opened  this  week, 
is  the  large  painting  by  Luminais,  “ Les  Eneives 
de  Jumi&ges,”  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  one 
of  the  most  repulsively  painful  pictuies  we 
have  seen  in  the  Gallery.  It  illustrates  a story 
of  a barbarous  period ; how  Clovis  II.,  having 
conquered  the  two  sons  who  had  rebelled  against 
him,  crippled  them  by  destroying  the  sinews  of 
their  legs,  and  then  placed  them  in  a barge, 
and  committed  them  in  this  helpless  condition 
to  the  current  of  the  Seine.  The  picture  repre- 
sents the  barge  with  its  unbappv  occupants 
floating  down  midstream  ; it  is  life-size,  the  boat 
and  the  figures  occupying  the  foreground.  As 
an  historical  representation  the  picture  is  absurd; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a man  capable 
of  such  barbarity  would  have  had  his  victims’ 
wounds  oarefully  bound  up,  and  given  them 
cushions  and  a mattress  to  make  them  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  under  the  circumstances ; 
the  object  of  the  act  (if  it  be  really  historical) 
was,  of  course,  to  ensure  the  death  of  the 
prisoners  without  taking  the  onus  of  actually 
giving  them  the  death-blow.  Apart  from  that, 
the  power  of  the  work  consists  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  painter  has  Bucoeeded  in  conveying 
the  impression  of  utter  bodily  helplessness  and 
pain  combined  with  the  indication  of  natural 
force  of  character  in  the  countenances  of  the 
two  princes.  The  figures  lie  like  two  logs  on  the 
boat,  the  sweat  of  pain  and  terror  on  their 
faces ; with  the  expression,  in  the  features  of 
one  at  least  of  the  two,  of  fierce  passion  and  a 
strong  will  utterly  unable  to  act.  The  swing  of 
the  boat  turned  sideways  by  the  current  is  very 
well  conveyed.  No  one  who  sees  the  pioture 
will  be  likely  to  forget  it,  though  most,  like  our- 
selves, would  probably  prefer  to  do  bo.  With  all 
the  power  displayed  in  it,  it  is  doubtful  what 
can  be  the  use  of  painting  a picture  of  so  repul- 
sive and  cruel  a subject,  or  who  could  possibly 
wish  to  possess  Buch  a work. 

What  struck  us  most  in  the  room,  after  this, 
were  the  landscapes  by  K.  Heffner,  one  of  which, 
“ A Flitting  G'eam  before  the  Storm,”  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  realism  in  the  portrayal  of 
a transient  but  powerful  effect  in  Nature:  the 
gleam  on  the  hill  in  the  middle  distance  is  like 
absolute  light.  There  are  three  other  works  by 
the  same  painter,  all  portraying  marked  effects 
with  more  or  less  power,  though  none  of  them 
equal  to  this  one.  Munthe,  the  parnter  of  snow 
Beenes,  has  varied  his  materials  a little  in  one 
'or  two  works  by  choosing  the  margin  of  a river 
instead  of  the  village  roads  and  fields  which  he 
usually  portrays,  and  seems  better  than  ever. 
“Winter,”  a scene  of  cold  twilight  on  the  bank 
of  an  ice-bound  river,  is  perfect  in  execution 
and  feeling. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory,  though  not  the 
most  striking  work  in  the  Gallery,  is  Madame 
Henrietta  Brown’s  “ Preparations  for  the 
Festival,”  a young  acolyte,  clad  in  red  serge, 
scouring  a silver  crucifix.  The  metal-work  is 
very  finely  painted,  and  the  whole  has  that  kind 
of  artistic  interest  which  this  artist  succeeds  in 
imparting  to  the  representation  of  a mere 
common-place  incident  in  the  action  of  a single 
figure,  simplv  by  the  force  and  truth  with  which 
it  ia  represented  ; the  painting  tells  no  story, 
and  yet  compels  the  attention  by  its  masculine 
power ; if  there  were  many  such  painters  among 
women,  we  should  have  to  say,  by  its  “ feminine” 
power;  but  Henriette  Brown,  fortunately  for  the 
men,  has  no  rival  that  we  know  of  among  the 
painters  of  her  own  sex. 

Priou’s  large  picture  of  “ A Satyr  Family  ” 
contains  some  good  painting,  though  it  is  an 
absurdity  even  as  a mythological  representation. 
He  has  grouped  with  a rough,  goat-legged 
satyr,  and  his  goat-legged  child,  a woman  who 
looks,  except  as  to  the  face,  like  a civilised  lady 
with  her  clotheB  off:  the  utmost  stretch  of 
fancy  cannot  warrant  such  a mesalliance  as 
that  of  this  finely  - turned  creature  with 
human  limbs  with  him  of  the  goat-shanks. 
A new  exhibitor  at  the  gallery  is  Max 
Todt,  whose  two  small  figures,  “The  Lover  and 
his  Lute,”  and  “Can  it  be?”  show  very  fine 
qualities  of  painting;  they  belong  to  the  school 
which  owes  its  existence  to  Meissonier.  F. 
Thone  has  two  good  boy  pictures,  and  there  is 
marked  character,  though  with  an  awkward 
attitude  of  the  figure,  in  Ulrich’s  “Retrospec- 
tion.” 

The  best  known  of  the  foreign  contributors 
are  not  in  force,  and  of  the  few  English  works 
there  is  little  to  be  said. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Mr.  Whichcord  having  first  referred  to  the 
severe  loss  sustained  by  the  Institute  through 
the  death  of  Thos.  Henry  Wyatt,  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  and  Edward  M.  Barry,  and  remarked  on 
some  of  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made  in 
the  oonduct  of  the  business  of  the  Institute, 
proceeded  thus  : —I  would  not  have  it  supposed 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  confined  to 
the  mere  writing,  reading,  and  discussion  of 
professional  communications,  nor  would  I admit 
for  an  instant  that  its  use  is  impaired  because 
only  a Bmall  minority  of  members  attend  these 
meetings.  Many  things  combine  at  the  present 
hour  to  diminish  interest  in  the  work  done  at 
them ; the  world  is  overburdened  with  papers, 
letters,  lectures,  discussions,  and  no  small  part 
of  the  load  is  sustained  by  this  country.  To 
carry  on,  at  the  recognised  head-quarters  of  our 
profession,  official  duties  affecting  our  interests 
as  a corporate  body  ; to  promote  and  facilitate 
uniformity  of  professional  practice  ; to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  integrity  of  practice  ; to  con- 
solidate step  by  step  the  foundations  already 
laid  of  that  examination  which  I think  will  raise 
the  character  of  an  architect  in  public  opinion, 
and  debar  unfit  and  ill-educated  persons  from 
the  profitable  exercise  of  our  calling,  whereby 
at  the  present  moment  incalculable  prejudice  is 
caused  to  the  worthier  members  of  a noble  pro- 
fession,— these  form  silent  and  efficacious  work 
done  by  the  Council  and  Committees. 

The  general  scheme  of  that  examination  was 
tacitly  approved  by  you  'at  the  annual  meeting 
in  May  last ; and  it  has  since  been  worked  out 
in  detail  by  the  Architectural  Examination  Com- 
mittee. After  nine  sittings  this  committee  pre- 
sented an  excellent  repoit,  which,  with  a few 
principally  verbal  amendments, has  been  adopted 
by  the  Council.  It  has  consequently  been  pro- 
posed to  devote  our  ordinary  meeting  for  busi- 
ness, which  occurs  on  the  3rd  of  January  next, 
to  this  matter,  in  order  that  the  general  body  of 
members  may  be  afforded  au  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  scheme, — the  pressure  of  business 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  having  rendered  any 
such  discussion  impossible.  For  this  purpose, 
the  regulations  and  programme  of  the  examina- 
tion under  Bye-law  XIV.,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
committee  and  approved  by  the  Council,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  Proceedings,  and 
thereby  every  member  will  be  enabled  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  them  before  the  meet- 
ing in  January.  Meanwhile,  we  have  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  form  a Board  of  Examiners, 
and  to  obtain  such  a modification  of  the  terms 
of  the  Ashpitel  prize  as  will  permit  the  prize 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  that  candidate  who 
of  all  those  examined  during  the  year  distin- 
guishes himself  most  creditably  in  the  examina- 
tion. We  have  also  decided  to  limit  the  volun- 
tary examination,  to  be  held  in  June  next,  to 
four  days  instead  of  six  days  as  in  previous 
years,  but  of  this  you  have  already  been  in- 
formed by  the  programme  which  was  published 
some  ten  days  ago.  This,  the  twelfth  that  will 
have  been  held  since  their  establishment,  will  be 
the  final  and  concluding  examination  of  a volun- 
tary character.  It  consists  of  two  seotions  : 
artistic  and  scientific.  At  the  previous  examina- 
tions a candidate  has  been  permitted  to  pass 
one  year  in  one  section  and  another  year  in  the 
other  section.  There  are,  consequently,  a few 
gentlemen  who,  having  passed  in  only  one 
section,  are  not  yet  entitled  to  the  usual  certi- 
ficate, and  in  order  to  qualify  for  it  they  must 
present  themselves  next  June  and  pass  in  the 
other  section  ; but  all  new  candidates  at  the 
June  examination  will  be  required  to  pass  in 
both  sections.  We  shall  thus  be  prepared  to 
take  our  thirteenth  examination,  — the  first 
under  Bye-law  XIV., — in  the  month  of  March 
1882. 

I may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  revert  to 
what  I said  on  this  subjeot  in  my  address  of 
last  year.  I asked  whether  the  character  of 
Buch  an  obligatory  examination  as  we  proposed 
should  be  general  or  strictly  professional ; I am 
glad  that  it  is  recommended  to  be  one  in  refer- 
ence to  professional  study  and  practice  only.  I 
said  that  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  deciding  upon 
the  artistic  capacity  of  a candidate ; I am  glad 
to  know  that  the  difficulty  is  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. I maintained  that,  in  my  opinion,  both 
geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing  were  essen- 
tial requirements  for  au  architect ; I am  glad  to 
know  that  not  only  does  the  programme  of  the 
proposed  examination  include  practical  tests  of 


suoli  requirements,  but  the  probationary  work 
required  in  the  first  instance  from  each  candi- 
date is  likely  to  afford  a very  feasible  means  of 
testing  a candidate’s  natural  aptitude  for  the 
arts  of  invention  and  design.  I maintained  that 
an  architect  should  be  cognisant  not  only  of  the 
principles  of  construction,  but  of  the  nature, 
qualities,  and  value  of  building  materials ; aud 
I am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  proposed  to  devote 
an  entire  day  to  examination  in  such  subjects. 
In  fine,  I have  gone  carefully  through  the 
suggested  regulations  and  programme,  which 
embrace  requirements  such  as,  I submit,  every 
person  seeking  to  be  an  architect  Bhould 
possess.  Nor  do  I see  in  their  general  tenour 
anything  Utopian,  or,  indeed,  anything  which 
might  deter  the  heaven-born  artiet, — if  artistic 
genius  be  purely  and  really  a celestial  gift, — 
from  seeking  admission  to  the  Institute  through 
the  medium  of  an  examination  such  as  that  we 
have  decided  upon  recommending  for  final 
approval. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I am  induced  to  quote  a 
passage  from  an  address  delivered  from  this 
chair  by  the  first  professional  president  who 
ever  sat  in  it.  I mean  Charles  Robert  Cockerell. 
He  was  a man  who,  as  the  most  artistic  archi- 
tect of  the  present  day  will  admit,  was,  if  any- 
thing, an  artist.  His  words,  uttered  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  graphic  Bide  of 
architecture  was  less  understood  and  less 
followed  than  it  is  at  present,  merit  your  im- 
mediate attention.  “ So  rare  and  difficult,”  said 
he,  “ is  the  union  of  the  scientific  and  the 
graphic  departments  of  this  art  in  the  same 
person,  that  theoretio  writers  are  at  variance 
as  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  one  or 
the  other  faculty.  Thus  the  learned  Rondelet 
defines  architecture  as  * a soience,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  direct  the  operations  of  every  sort 
of  building,  so  as  to  unite  convenience,  solidity, 

and  beauty  of  forms a vast  science,  the 

purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  for  the  security, 
the  convenience,  and  the  magnificence  of  nations, 
and  to  give  them  that  lustre  and  prosperity 
which  true  civilisation  implies.  Most  modern 
architects  are  rather  deoorators  than  con- 
structors, aiming,  like  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
chiefly  to  please, — indulging  in  captivating  but 
often  impracticable  designs,  induced  by  their 
associations  with  the  imaginative  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  eculpture,  and attracted  by 

splendour  and  ostentation  rather  than  by  the 
graver  merits  of  solidity,  convenience,  and 
durability.’  ” Now  it  is  not  I that  am  quoting 
a theoretic  writer,  it  is  the  late  Professor 
Cockerell  who  speaks,  and  who  makes  a perti- 
nent quotation  from  a great  Frenchman,  the 
learned  Rondelet, — that  Rondelet  who,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  this  century,  described  the 
architect  of  his  day  as  a decorator  rather  than  a 
constructor.  Are  we  quite  convinced  in  our  own 
minds  that  Rondelet,  if  he  lived  at  the  present 
time,  would  define  an  architect  in  language 
more  palatable  to  our  own  sense  of  what  he 
should  be  ? Are  we  quite  sure  that  the  cry  for 
art,  more  art,  in  which  I admit  this  country  was 
long  deficient,  has  actually  provided  us  with 
what  we  required  ? Has  not  the  tendency  in 
England  of  late  years  been  to  unduly  exalt  the 
art  at  the  expense  of  the  science  of  architecture, 
so  that  architectural  science  is  gradually 
becoming  the  specialty  of  men  who  are  not, 
and  who  do  not  pretend  to  be,  architects  ? The 
construction  of  aqueducts,  roads,  terraces, 
gardens,  fortresses,  bridges,  seaports,  viaducts, 
was  once,  and  still  lies,  within  the  domain  of 
architecture  ; yet  few  in  England  think  of  em- 
ploying an  architect  on  such  works.  In  France, 
the. best  Parisian  architects  still  think  it  within 
their  province  to  edit  works  on  the  building 
legislative  enactments  of  their  country,  and 
advise  upon  euoh  subjects;  here  in  this  islaud 
there  is  a growing  tendency  to  leave  matters 
connected  with  building  legislation  to  surveyors. 
In  France,  the  planning  of  new  thoroughfares, 
the  laying  out  of  publio  places,  the  daily  charge 
of  architectural  monuments,  the  care  of  great 
estates  both  publio  and  private,  is  retained  by 
qualified  members  of  our  profession ; here,  in 
England,  such  duties  are  often  relegated  to  all 
sorts  of  persons.  I assert  without  hesitation 
that  local  governments  and  municipalities, 
indeed,  many  great  owners  of  the  soil,  prefer  to 
be  advised  by  men  who  ostentatiously  discard 
connexion  with  the  picturesque  aud  artistic 
elements  of  professional  practice.  We  are  more 
or  less  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things.  Though 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  plausibility  in  the 
successful  efforts  to  stimulate  the  pursuit  of 
architecture  as  an  ar1-,  the  necessity  for  such 


stimulus  has  now  in  some  measure  ceased,  and 
the  object  of  all  thoughtful  practitioners  should 
be  to  reclaim  much  bona-fide  practice  diverted 
from  its  legitimate  course, — to  foster  in  younger 
men  a regard  for  that  scientific  learning  and 
mental  excellence  which  Philibert  Delorme 
preached,  and  which  our  own  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  demonstrated  to  be  worthy  the  pursuit  of 
an  artist. 

But  however  limited  may  be  the  modern 
architect’s  connexion  with  the  laying -out  of 
cities,  or  even  the  design  of  new  thoroughfares 
in  this  capital,  he  at  least  is  afforded  a doubtful 
satisfaction  in  viewing  the  disastrous  efforts  of 
others  to  accomplish  work,  the  design  of 
which  would  in  earlier  days  have  been  entrusted 
to  men  of  our  profession.  I am  of  course 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  all  at- 
tempts at  metropolitan  improvements, — of  the 
many  legal  and  legalised  impediments  to  publio 
progress, — but  I doubt  whether  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  authorities,  in  facing  those  difficul- 
ties and  removing  those  impediments,  is  either 
profitable  or  judicious.  Take  the  West  End  of 
London,  where  the  proposed  line  of  new 
thoroughfares  long-promised  may  be  traoed  by 
half-demolished  houses,  empty  tenements,  and 
vacant  plots  of  ground,  and  inquire  whether 
these  proposed  thoroughfares  are  being  executed 
in  accordance  with  any  well-considered  arohi- 
tural  plan  ? There  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
generation  which  is  paying  for  them  will  enjoy 
the  entire  fruits  of  the  enterprise.  Trae,  as 
mere  thoroughfares,  they  may  yet  be  made 
use  of  by  living  men,  even  of  mature  8ge; 
but  that  anything  short  of  a miracle  of  acci- 
dents will  render  them  things  of  beauty,  or 
worthy  of  a groat  capital,  I am  constrained 
to  doubt.  Part  of  the  system  adopted,  if 
system  it  may  be  called,  is  to  connect  a series 
of  existing  streets  by  removing  blocks  of  old 
houses  which  divide  them  ; by  pulling  down  one 
side  only  of  such  existing  streets,  and  driving  a 
new  thoroughfare  along  a necessary  tortuous 
and  irregular  lino, — a line  formed  by  the  un- 
touohed  sides  of  streets,  often  of  miserable 
dwellings  originally  erected  without  regard  to 
either  convenience  or  salubrity.  Such  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  new  street  connecting  Ox- 
ford-street and  Old-street  has  been  made  ; such 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  purlieus  of  Soho  are 
about  to  be  penetrated,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  opening  important  thoroughfares, 
and  I believe  emphatically  that  this  mode  is 
dictated  by  financial  necessity.  The  result 
will  be,  I venture  to  think,  that  there  will  re- 
main on  one  side  of  the  way  for  thirty  and 
more  years  after  the  roadway  of  these  new 
throughfares  is  completed,  or  at  least  until 
existing  terms  of  lease  fall  in,  an  irregular 
line  of  disjointed  blocks,  huge  and  lofty;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way  rows  of  old  and 
dingy  tenements,  with  here  and  there  a new 
building  raised  in  the  air  over  its  squalid 
neighbours,  and  acquiring  in  due  course  pre- 
scriptive rights  over  the  land  on  which  such 
neighbours  rest.  Moreover,  the  squalid  neigh- 
bours themselves,  already  possessing  powers, 
acquired  by  similar  prescriptive  rights,  are 
likely  to  be,  in  skilful  hands,  fertile  of  ob- 
struction to  individual  improvement  and  publio 
embellishment. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  position  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  one  of  unex- 
ampled difficulty.  If  even  the  powers  vested  in 
that  body  to  effect  improvements  adequate  to 
the  scientific  and  artistic  wants  of  the  age  were 
sufficiently  broad,  and  if  that  system  of  liberal 
expenditure  by  which  alone  a satisfactory 
return  is  to  be  obtained  were  sufficiently  un- 
derstood ; if  even  publio  opinion  were  educated 
enough  to  afford  proper  encouragement  to  the 
scientific  re-arrangement  of  publio  places  and 
streets  in  London,  there  would  still  remain  the 
opposing  complications  and  entanglements  con- 
nected with  vested  interests  and  the  abuses  of 
the  law  of  property.  The  systematic  and 
organised  obstruction  whioh  speculates  upon  the 
chances  of  exorbitant  compensation  would  still 
issue  triumphant  from  every  fresh  adventure. 
Moreover,  there  would  still  be  found  wanting, 
in  metropolitan  administration,  that  initiative 
faculty,  that  directing  power,  which  sees,  sug- 
gests, and  plans  the  needed  improvement, — the 
deficiency  of  which  during  recent  years  has 
been  painfully  conspicuous.  Too  much  ia  Eng- 
land is  left  to  chance  and  the  happy-go-lucky 
encounter  of  conflicting  interests,  both  personal 
and  pecuniary.  Take  a recent  case  in  the  City 
of  London,  I mean  the  much-needed  completion 
of  the  Inner  Circle  underground  railway,  There 
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I were  the  two  railway  companies,  the  Corpora- 
i tion  of  London,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 

II  Works,  the  various  landowners  and  leaseholders, 
- —all  interested,  but  all  at  fault  for  a leader  in  a 
) scheme  of  improvement  which  all  admitted  to 

be  necessary.  The  probable  cost  of  connecting 
I the  Aldgate  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way with  the  Mansion-house  station  of  the 
1 District  Railway  has  been  shown  to  be  so 
|i  enormous,  in  consequence  of  the  value  of  land 

i and  tenements  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
1 two  railway  companies  dare  not  undertake  the 
i|  responsibility.  It  had  been  confidently  expected 
I that  the  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
i'  would  have  co-operated  in  the  soheme  for  the 

ii  completion  of  the  loner  Circle  Railway,  as  it  in- 
I eluded  the  constrnction  of  a wide  handsome 
li  street  in  continuation  of  Cannon-street  to 
'I  Trinity-square.  This  proposed  street  would 
i have  given  a great  arterial  thoroughfare  in  a 
| crowded  and  almost  impenetrable  part  of  the 
« city,  and  would  have  provided  sites  for  blocks  of 
I offices  and  commercial  buildings,  for  which  there 
i has  long  been  considerable  demand  in  the 
i locality.  But  neither  the  new  street  nor  the 

completion  of  the  Inner  Circle  railway  is  yet  a 
i fact,  though  the  postponement  that  haB  taken 
I place  is  not  due  to  any  structural  or  indeed  any 
difficulty  of  an  insuperable  nature.  It  is  due 
Bolely  to  the  difficulty  of  apportioning  a just 
rate  of  contribution  by  the  various  parties  in- 
i terested  to  meet  the  enormous  outlay  involved. 
The  railway  companies,  finding  the  cost  of  the 
land  necessary  to  make  their  railway  in  the 
ordinary  way  would  be  a bar  to  any  possibility 
of  profit,  unless  the  Corporation  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  would  undertake  the  constrnction 
of  a new  Btreet  simultaneously  and  incur  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  the  same,  sought  powers  to 
burrow  under  the  soil.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  avoid  the  obligation  of  constructing  a now 
street  over  the  railway.  The  companies  offered 
to  make  compensation  only  for  damage,  without 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  entire  freehold  of 
all  the  property  touched  by  them.  The  Bill  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  obtain  such  powers 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  It,  therefore,  etill  rests 
with  the  two  railway  companies  and  the  two 
great  governing  bodies  of  London  to  make 
arrangements  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  super- 
structure,— that  is,  the  new  stroet  and  the  new 
building  sites, — so  that  the  whole  matter  may 
be  presented  to  the  coming  session  of  Parlia- 
ment in  a form  which  will  enable  a great  and  an 
absolutely  essential  public  improvement  to  be 
commenced. 

The  educational  part  taken  by  the  Institute 
in  metropolitan  business  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Aot, 
has  recently  been  the  snbjeot  of  a communica- 
tion from  us  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  Council,  acting  on  the  advice  of  our  Board 
of  Examiners  appointed  by  you,  have  taken 
steps  to  improve  the  character  of  the  Examina- 
tion for  certificates  of  competency  to  hold  the 
office  of  district  surveyor  in  London.  Instead 
of  one  sitting  of  four  hours  for  the  written  ex- 
amination there  are  now  two  sittings  of  three 
hours  each,  and  in  the  latter  of  these  the  candi- 
date’s skill  in  making  working  drawings  is 
tested.  An  oral  examination  remains  as  before. 
We  have  also,  after  consultation  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  determined  to  impose  a fee 
on  each  candidate  for  examination, — a rule 
which  will  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year. 

The  modern  system  of  examination  at  home  is 
closely  allied  to  the  extending  fashion  of  inter- 
national exhibitions  abroad.  Cousins  at  the 
Antipodes  are  returning  the  compliment  which 
this  country  was  the  first  to  pay  to  colonial  and 
foreign  enterprise.  The  awards  recently  made 
to  British  architects  at  the  Australian  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  held  this  year  at  Sydney, 
are  numerous.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Barry  for  a book  containing  a list  of  these 
awards,  and  which  is  on  the  table  for  the  in- 
spection of  all  present.  No  offioial  intimation 
has  yet  been  made  to  the  Institute  on  the 
subject  of  the  architectural  drawings  exhibited 
at  Sydney, — work  with  which  we  were  imme- 
diately connected.  I trust,  however,  that  when 
this  same  exhibition  is  resumed  next  year  at 
Melbourne,  my  successor  will  be  enabled,  in  duo 
course,  to  afford  members  fuller  information 
about  it  than  at  present  lies  in  my  power  re- 
specting the  Sydney  gathering.  The  preserva- 
tion of  such  official  reports  as  the  one  to  which 
I have  alluded  is  part  of  the  many  functions  of 
our  corporate  existence,  and  our  library  ought ' 


to  contain  all  records  of  facts  relating  to  British 
architects  throughout  the  world. 

The  slight  use  made  by  members  of  our  valu- 
able library  has  been  more  than  once  touched 
upon  by  my  predecessors,  and  I have  sometimes 
asked  myself  whether  its  usefulness  might  not 
be  extended,  and  the  purposes  for  whioh  it  has 
been  collected  might  not  be  advanced,  by  throw- 
ing it  open  to  all  bond-fide  students  of  architec- 
ture. That  this  can  be  done  without  trenching 
upon  the  privileges  of  members  is  evident,  for  no 
one  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  can  become  an 
Associate,  and  practically  very  few  gentlemen 
who  are  less  than  twenty-five  years  old  offer 
themselves  for  Associateship.  It  therefore 
affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  state  that  stepB 
have  been  taken  to  open  the  library  free  to 
young  men  under  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  study  or  even  practice 
of  architecture,  and  who  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  fact.  The  legacy  of  1001.  be- 
queathed to  the  library  by  Thomas  Henry 
Wyatt,  is  another  instance  of  our  deceased 
friend’s  goodwill  and  devotion  to  the  Institute. 
A recent  donation,  made  through  the  good  offices 
of  Professor  Donaldson,  of  several  original  draw- 
ings by  the  late  Owen  Jones,  whose  portrait 
adorns  this  room,  is  no  less  welcome.  The  dona- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  two  Misses  Jones, 
sisters  of  our  late  esteemed  colleague.  I am  further 
informed  by  Professor  Donaldson  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  these  two  ladies  to  bequeath  to  the 
Institute  suoh  a sum  of  money  as  will  found 
a studentship  of  the  value  of  501.  per  annum,  to 
be  tenable  for  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  I 
assisting  meritorious  students  to  travel,  in  order 
to  advance  their  knowledge  of  architecture  and 
of  colour  applied  to  architecture.  We  shall,  con- 
sequently, one  day  possess  an  Owen  Jones 
Studentship, — one  that  will  probably  be  not  less 
popular  among  students  than  the  medari  and 
prizes  we  annually  offer  in  connexion  with  the 
names  of  Soane,  Pugin,  Tite,  Ashpitel,  and 
others.  Thus,  slowly  and  surely,  the  promise  of 
our  founders  is  being  fulfilled  ; and  it  may  yet, 
perhaps  at  no  distant  period,  become  the  plea- 
surable duty  of  some  oue  in  this  chair  to  ex- 
patiate upon  what  has  been  effected,  in  your 
name,  “for  the  general  advancement  of  civil 
architecture,”  to  quote  our  charter,  “and  for 
promoting  and  facilitating  the  acquirement  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
connected  therewith.” 

It  does  not,  however,  come  within  the  powers 
of  the  Council  to  do  all  that  many  well-inten- 
tioned practitioners  think  ought  to  be  done.  I 
have  heard  it  seriously  maintained  that  the  only 
use  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  is  to  enforce 
observance  of  a uniform  tariff  of  five  per  cent, 
commission  to  be  charged  by  old  and  young, 
experienced  and  inexperienced,  capable  and  in- 
capable practitioners  of  architecture ; and  that 
nothing  short  of  expulsion  nnder  the  by-laws 
should  await  the  youthful  or  diffident  practi- 
tioner who  plaoes  upon  the  value  of  his  profes- 
sional services  a lower  figure  than  that  charged 
by  his  elder  and  more  fortunate  brethren.  I 
cannot  conoeive  anything  more  illogictl  or  more 
suicidal.  The  clauses  in  the  Institute  paper, 
entitled  the  “ Professional  Practioe  and  Charges 
of  Architects  ” represent  simply  the  custom  of 
the  profession  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
India  and  the  British  Colonies.  Where  doubts 
orop  up  aB  to  the  amount  of  charges  due,  where 
no  previous  agreement  has  been  made  and  dis- 
putes occur,  where  death  intervenes,  when  a 
Court  of  Law  asks  for  information  as  to  the 
custom  of  the  profession,  then  the  Paper  of  Profes- 
sional Practice  and  Charges  is  rightly  and  neces- 
sarily cited.  But  no  man  signing  the  declaration 
of  a Fellow  or  an  Associate  of  the  Institute,  and 
in  accepting  the  terms  of  our  charter  and  by- 
laws, incurs  the  obligation  to  abide  by  any  re- 
straints of  professional  oharges.  All  such  com- 
mercial and  professional  restraints  are  opposed 
in  more  ways  than  one  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  ; 
and  would,  at  the  best,  encourage  action  on  our 
part  not  dissimilar  of  its  kind  to  that  of  ill- 
advised  trade-unionists.  I admit  that  there  are 
questions  of  professional  practice  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  thoughtful  consideration, — ques- 
tions which  may  very  fitly  be  discussed  this  ses- 
sion,— particularly  the  complications  connected 
with  the  taking-out  of  quantities,  and  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  a fairer  adjudication  in 
architectural  competitions  than  appears  to  exist. 
These  are  matters  that  should  occupy  the  serious 
attention  of  the  conference  to  be  convened  in 
May  next,  when  I trust  that  a large  number  of 
those  architects  who  signed  the  memorial  on 
competitions  will  do  us  the  favour  to  be  present. 


I also  hope  that  the  numerous  quantity-surveyors 
now  practising  in  London  and  some  provincial 
oities  will  afford  us  assistance  in  the  discussion 
of  several  important  points  whioh  are  likely  to 
bo  raised  on  the  subject  of  quantities : the 
division  of  labour  connected  with  them,  and  the 
present  mode  of  paying  for  them. 

Perhaps  nothing  about  the  memorial  on  the 
subject  of  competitions  presented  to  the  Council 
by  Mr.  Street  afforded  me  more  astonishment 
than  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  United  King- 
dom more  than  1,300  professional  archite  cts,  for  at 
the  present  moment  the  Fellows  and  Associates 
of  the  Institute  together  only  reach  a total  of 
716.  Indeed,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  the 


numbers  stood  thus  : — 

F.  A. 

Australia 4 2 

Colonies  and  abroad  4 12 

English  Counties  110  82 

Indian  Empire  3 3 

Ireland 6 3 

London  and  Suburbs 209  253 

Sootland 15  4 

Wales  0 6 


351  Fellows,  365  Associates,  making  a total  of 
716. 

But  I am  still  more  astonished  to  find,  from  a 
list  issued  every  week  in  a professional  news- 
paper, there  are  nearly  3,000  persons  professing 
to  be  engaged  in  the  practice,  under  Borne  form 
or  other,  of  architecture.  It  is  there  Btated  that 
in  Birmingham  there  are  49  architects,  of  whom 
only  7 are  members  of  the  Institute;  in  Brad- 
ford, there  are  22,  of  whom  2 are  members;  in 
Bristol,  25,  of  whom  4 are  members ; in  Edin- 
burgh, 41,  of  whom  3 are  members  ; in  Glasgow, 
60,  of  whom  19  are  members;  in  Liverpool,  57, 
of  whom  13  are  members;  in  Manchester,  113, 
of  whom  20  are  members;  in  Sheffield,  31,  of 
whom  7 are  members  ; in  Wolverhampton,  11, 
of  whom  1 is  a member  ; in  York,  10,  of  whom 
1 is  a member ; in  London  and  suburbs,  more 
than  750,  of  whom  only  462  are  members.  The 
cathedral  towns  of  Chester,  Lichfield,  Lincoln, 
Peterborough,  Ripon,  and  Salisbury  are  not 
represented  in  our  ranks  by  a single  Fellow  or 
Associate.  In  Hull,  Sunderland,  and  Wolver- 
hampton, which  contain  together,  it  is  said, 
38  architects,  and  in  the  principality  of  Wales, 
whioh  is  also  said  to  contain  38  architects,  there 
does  not  reside  even  one  who  has  formally 
accepted  the  obligations  of  a Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Now,  I know,  of  course,  that  a vast 
number  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  put 
down  in  directories  as  arohiteote,  and  are  so 
called  by  their  neighbours,  oould  not  and  ought 
not  to  become  members  of  our  body.  But  when 
you  consider  that  of  the  many  memorialists  on 
the  subject  of  competitions  lees  than  a third  are 
members  of  the  Institute  ; when  you  look  at 
the  long  array  of  architects’  names  printed  in 
the  last-issued  number  of  our  “Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings,”— architects  who  have  memorialised 
the  Council,  and  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Institute, — the  very  pertinent  question  arises, 
for  what  reason  do  those  practitioners  stand 
aloof  from  the  corporate  body  of  the  profession  ? 
Are  they  unable  or  do  they  fear  to  incur  the 
obligations  which  we  have  acoepted  ? Some, 
no  doubt,  are  prevented  from  entering  our  ranks 
by  the  expense,  slight  as  it  is,  of  so  doing ; a 
few  others,  perhaps,  by  caprice.  But  that  the 
majority  are  ostracised  in  consequence  of  con- 
scientious reasons  I cannot  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose, nor  do  I think  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  declaration  of  a Fellow  or  of  an  Associate,  or 
anything  in  our  charter  and  bye-laws,  which  an 
honourable  practitioner,  having  at  heart  the 
good  of  his  profession  and  of  himself,  ought  to 
refuse  to  accept.  Indeed,  it  is  only  due  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  direct  Berious 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  archi- 
tectural practitioners  who  Bubmic  to  no  recog- 
nised professional  discipline,  who  take  no  obli- 
gation designed  to  secure  integrity  of  practice 
and  eliminate  all  pecuniary  interest  in  building 
materials  or  participation  in  the  commerce  of 
building,  is  Legion.  It  is  only  due  to  myself,  as 
your  president,  to  state  that  the  published 
names  of  such  practitioners  in  this  island  alone 
exceed,  by  much  more  than  2,000,  those  on  the 
roll  of  the  corporate  body.  I shall,  doubtless, 
be  reminded  that  those  of  them  who  are  mem- 
bers of  local  societies  do  accept  obligations  and 
do  combine  to  resist  evils  and  abuses  which,  at 
the  very  formation  of  the  Institute,  it  was  the 
object  of  our  founders  to  root  out,  and  which 
they  largely  succeeded  in  abolishing ; but  I need 
no  such  reminder.  I am  aware  that  the  consti- 
tution of  two  or  three  of  the  provincial  Insti- 
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tutes  and  Associations  does  not  seriously  differ 
from  the  purport  of  our  own ; but  are  such 
societies  endowed  with  the  powers  which  the 
corporate  body  of  British  Architects  possesses  ? 
I doubt  it.  I veuture  to  maiutain  that  the 
interests  of  the  public,  not  less  than  of  the 
honourable  practitioner  of  architecture,  are 
linked  with  the  prosperity  and  influence  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Such 
interests  are  linked  with  the  legitimate  oontrol 
the  Institute  exercises  over  the  conduct  of  those 
who  aocept  the  systematic  discipline  it  is  autho- 
rised to  impose. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Institute  for 
Session  1880-81  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  John  Whiohcord,  president,  in  the 
chair.  Among  the  new  members  presented  to 
the  President  as  attending  for  the  first  time 
since  their  election,  was  his  Serene  Highness 
Count  Gleichen,  Honorary  Associate. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  William  H.  White) 
announced  the  decease  of  Mr.  John  Henry 
Brown,  Associate,  on  the  18th  of  Ootober ; and 
of  the  Marchese  Giovanni  Pietro  Campana,  of 
Rome,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  and  collection 
were  announced,  including  some  drawings  by 
the  late  Owen  Jones,  presented  by  his  sisters, 
the  Misses  Jones.  A vote  of  thanks  waB 
accorded  to  the  several  donors. 

The  following  passed  candidates  in  the  Class 
of  Proficiency  of  the  Voluntary  Architectural 
Examination  were  then  presented  with  the 
Institute  certificates,  viz., — Messrs.  J.  B.  Gass, 
— Goldsmith,  — Johnson,  H.  H.  Kemp,  P.  J. 
Marvin,  and  L.  G.  Summers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz.,  as  Fellows, 
Mr.  C.  N.  Beazley,  of  Guild  ford-street,  W.C., 
and  Mr.  James  Allanson  Pioton,  P.S.A.,  of 
Liverpool.  As  Associates, — Mr.  G.  W.  Watson, 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Melbourne, 
Viotoria ; Mr.  Alfred  Aitchison,  of  Harley- 
street ; Mr.  Augustus  Rovedino,  Craven-street ; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Reeves,  Guildford-street;  Mr.  Arthur 
Ashbridge,  Leadenhall-street ; Mr.  H.  L.  P. 
Guermmprez,  Beaufort-street,  Pulham-road ; 
Mr.  Sydney  Vaoher,  Stanley-orescent ; Mr.  J. 
E.  Bale,  Sierra  Leone ; and  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus, 
Kennington  Park-road. 

The  secretary  gave  notice  of  an  alteration  in 
the  conditions  already  issued  by  the  Council 
with  respect  to  the  competition  for  the  Soane 
Medallion  for  1881,  the  subject  chosen  being 
a county  court  for  a provincial  town  of  30,000 
inhabitants.  By  the  alteration  thus  made  the 
area  of  the  site  to  be  covered  is  limited  to  10,000 
square  feet. 

The  President  having  delivered  his  opening 
address,  which  we  print  on  other  of  our  pages 
this  week, 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Whiohcord,  referred  to  the  address  as  one 
of  an  eminently  business-like  character,  dealing 
ably  with  professional  topics  of  great  interest  to, 
and  deserving  the  careful  and  thoughtful  con. 
sideration  of,  every  member  of  the  Institute. 
The  President  had  lucidly  explained  a number 
of  what  he  very  properly  spoke  of  as  experi- 
mental measures  in  the  administration  of  the 
business  of  the  Institute,  all  of  which  had 
received  very  careful  and  anxious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  Council,  whose  sole  desire 
in  initiating  them  had  been  to  give  effect  to  the 
wishes  aud  views  which  they  thought  were 
held  by  the  majority  of  the  members.  It  would 
be  for  pome  future  president  to  sum  up  and 
analyse  the  results  of  those  experiments.  That 
relating  to  the  compulsory  Architectural  Exami- 
nation was  the  most  important  experiment  that 
had  ever  been  attempted  by  the  Institute.  The 
President  was  very  sanguine  as  to  the  great 
good  which  it  would  he  to  the  public,  and  the  still 
greater  good  it  would  be  to  the  profession  itself. 
He  (Mr.  Barry)  was  sure  that  all  present 
shared  the  hopes  of  the  President,  but  it  was  a 
very  great  experiment  to  make,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  think  that  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute must  not  be  wholly  unprepared  for  a 
certain  measure  of  ill-success,  or  for  only  a 
partial  success  of  the  eoheme, — at  any  rate, 
in  its  e-irlier  days.  The  measure  had  been 
most  carefully  debated  and  discussed,  and 
had  undoubtedly  received  the  approval  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  That  would  be  an  earnest,  he  hoped, 


of  their  not  being  faint-hearted  if  the  scheme 
did  not  at  once  succeed.  The  next  subjeot  to 
which  the  President  alluded  was  the  realisation, 
owing  to  an  unexpected  stimulus,  of  a desire 
long  expressed  that  the  Institute,  like  many 
other  professional  bodies,  should  have  a 
charitable  fund  of  its  own  for  the  relief,  when 
necessary,  of  unfortunate  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  President  had  explained  the  terms 
of  the  bequest  left  to  the  Institute  conditionally 
on  its  having  a benevolent  fund  of  its  own,  and 
although  it  would  in  all  probability  be  Borne 
years  before  the  Institute  inherited  the  bequest, 
that  was  no  reason  whatever  why  donations, 
and,  still  better,  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
fund,  should  not  be  given  and  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate at  interest  until  the  time  when  the 
bequest  should  be  received,  so  that  the  fund 
might  become  one  affording  means  to  do  a 
great  amount  of  good.  Having  feelingly 
acknowledged  the  President’s  reference  to  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  the  speaker  went  on  to 
observe  that  another  subjeot  touched  upon  in  the 
address  was  that  of  reducing  the  number  of 
meetings  at  whioh  papers  should  be  read,  and 
appropriating  the  evenings  so  gained  to  the  dis- 
oussion  of  professional  questions.  That  was  a 
change  whioh  might  with  care  be  made  an 
engine  of  great  good;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  prove  to  be  an  engine  of  great  mischief. 
The  Council,  however,  trusted  that  members 
who  should  meet  to  discuss  such  questions  would 
approaoh  them  with  calmness  and  temper,  and 
with  a due  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
they  would  incur  in  dealing  with  them..  One 
hoped-for  advantage  of  such  discussions  would 
be  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  hands  of  the 
Council  would  be  strengthened,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility in  dealing  with  professional  ques- 
tions somewhat  lightened.  Into  the  very  large 
question  of  the  relative  importance  to  be  at- 
tached to  science  and  art  in  the  work  of  the 
architect  he  did  not  propose  to  enter.  The 
President  had  quoted  some  interesting  words 
by  Professor  Cockerell,  who  in  hiB  turn  had 
quoted  Rondelet,  but  he  thought  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  both  these  authorities  were 
speaking  of  times  now  passed  away.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  public  improve- 
ments are  effected  in  this  country,  particularly 
in  the  metropolis,  he  fully  concurred  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  President,  but  thought 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  a favourable  change 
in  that  direction  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
aocept  the  authority  of  some  suoh  autocratic 
administration  as  was  formerly  presided  over 
in  Paris  by  Baron  Haussmann.  As  to  the 
subjeot  of  professional  remuneration,  he 
did  not  think  that  anybody  who  had 
studied  the  scale  of  charges  authorised  by 
the  Institute  could  find  fault  with  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  too  highly  rewarded 
any  of  the  duties  therein  specified,  and 
he  could,  therefore,  see  no  reason  for  re- 
ducing any  of  the  charges  sanctioned  by  it. 
The  scale  was  of  great  value  in  promoting 
uniformity  of  practice  and  of  preventing  undue 
rivalry  between  the  members  of  the  profession. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Barry  referred  to  the  assiduity 
with  whioh  Mr.  Whiohcord  had  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  office  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake  said  that  as  a former 
officer  of  the  Institute,  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed 
by  Mr.  Barry.  The  President  had  shown  great 
tact  in  dealing  with  the  different  questions  to 
which  he  had  called  attention.  He  cordially 
echoed  the  wish  expressed  by  him  that  many  of 
the  large  number  of  architects  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  held  aloof  from  the  Institute, 
could  be  induced  to  join  its  rauks. 

The  President,  in  reply,  suggested  that  it  would 
be  but  graceful  on  the  part  of  the  meeting  to 
convey  to  the  Misses  Jones,  through  Professor 
Donaldson,  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  for  the 
announcement  received  through  him  of  their 
munificent  intention  to  bequeath  a very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  the  Institute.  He 
therefore  m wed  : — “ That  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  beg  to  express  their  deep 
and  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Misses 
Jones  for  their  kind  and  generous  intentions  in 
regard  to  endowing  a scholarship  in  remembrance 
of  their  brother,  the  late  Owen  Jones,  whose 
talents  and  personal  character  endeared  him  to 
ois  professional  brethren.  The  members  feel  that 
at  the  same  time  such  a memorial  will  not  only 
be  a graceful  tribute  to  his  honoured  memory, 
but  will  also  contribute  essentially  to  the 
advancement  of  the  study  of  art  in  those 
branohes  of  architecture  which  he  himself  had 


illustrated  so  successfully  in  his  brilliant  work 
and  publications.” 

Mr.  Barry  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  with  much  applause. 

A special  general  meeting  of  members  only 
was  then  held  for  the  election  of  an  honorary 
secretary,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt.  Mr.  John  Macvioar  Anderson,  member 
of  Council,  was  unanimously  elected,  and  in 
returning  thanks  paid  a graceful  tribute  to  the 
services  of  his  predecessors  in  that  office, — 
Professors  Donaldson  and  Hayter  Lewis,  and 
Messrs.  Frederick  Pepys  Cookerell  and  Thomas 
Henry  Wyatt. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  THE  FLOW  OF  AIR 
TO  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Justice  Fry  has  recently  decided  a case, — 
that  of  Hall  v.  The  Lichfield  Brewery  Company 
(49  Law  Journal  Reports,  Chancery  Division, 
p.  655), — upon  the  question  of  the  right  to  air, 
which  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  refrain  from  commenting  upon  it  in 
these  columns.  Nor  can  it  be  touched  on  with- 
out discussing  briefly  the  whole  question  of  the 
right  to  air.  Now,  bold  though  it  may  Beem, 
we  are  unable  to  think  that  Mr.  Justice  Fry’s 
decision  is  correct,  considering  the  current  of 
previous  judgments  in  the  English  courts.  First 
of  all,  we  venture  to  lay  down  two  propositions, 
whioh,  if  they  are  correct,  form,  without  doubt, 
the  key  to  the  decision  of  disputed  facts  which 
relate  to  air.  The  first  is  that  no  man  can 
acquire  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  flow  of  air 
to  or  into  a building,  and  consequently  that  no 
action  can  be  successfully  maintained  to  prevent 
a person  from  building  so  as  to  interfere  with 
suoh  flow  of  air.  But  this  general  proposition 
is  subjeot  to  the  qualification  that  if  the  flow  of 
air  is  so  interfered  with  as  to  cause  an  actual 
nuisance, — as,  for  instance,  if  it  is  likely  to  cause 
injury  to  health, — then  that  a right  of  action  does 
exist.  The  second  proposition  is  that  every  man 
has  a right  that  the  air  which  flows  to  his 
house,  or  to  any  other  building,  shall  be  reason- 
ably free  from  pollution.  We  say  “ reasonably 
free,”  because  regard  must  be  had  to  surround- 
ing oircumstances,  and  in  a town  like  Birming- 
ham or  Wolverhampton  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  the  pure  air  which  circulates  round  a High- 
land village.  As  Vice-Chancellor  Knight-Bruce 
observed  in  the  case  of  Walter  v.  Selfe,  “ meaning 
by  unpolluted  and  untainted  air,  not  necessarily 
air  as  fresh,  free,  and  pure  as  at  the  time  of  build- 
ing the  plaintiff’s  house  the  atmosphere  then 
was,  but  air  not  rendered  to  an  important  degree 
less  compatible  with  the  physical  comfort  of 
human  existence, — a phrase  to  be  understood  of 
course  with  reference  to  the  climate  and  habits 
of  England.”  This  last  proposition  we  do  not 
intend  now  to  examine  further  ; to  do  so  would 
lead  us  into  a long  discussion  of  the  various  cases 
which  have  dealt  with  the  pollution  of  air, — a 
distinct  branoh  from  the  right  to  the  flow  of 
air,  though  the  distinction  is  not  always  kept 
properly  in  mind. 

To  return  to  the  case  which  was  decided  by 
Mr.  Justice  Fry.  The  claim  was,  so  far  as  the 
judgment  was  concerned,  for  the  obstruction  of 
air  to  a slaughter-house  in  consequence  of  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  by  the  defendants. 
Mr.  Justice  Fry  decided  that  the  plaintiff  had  a 
right  to  the  relief  which  he  claimed.  He  seems 
to  have  considered  that  there  had  been  a breach 
of  an  implied  covenant  “ not  to  interrupt  the 
free  access  of  air  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a 
slaughter-house,  just  as  salubrious  air  is  suitable 
for  rhe  occupation  of  a dwelling-house.” 

Now  at  this  time  of  day  it  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  observe  a legal  fiction  of  so  obvious  a 
character  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
the  basis  for  a claim  as  this  of  an  implied 
covenant.  The  slaughter-house  had,  it  is  true, 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
years,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  right  cannot  be 
one  arising  from  any  implied  covenant.  Air  and 
light  aie  more  or  lees  on  the  same  footing,  and,  as 
the  words  of  the  Prescription  Act  show,  length 
of  enjoyment  is  what  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  right  to  light.  The  Prescription  Act 
governs  the  question  of  light,  and  the  right  to 
air  must  rest,  if  it  exists  at  all,  on  the  same 
principle,  not  under  statute,  but  by  common 
law ; and  we  may  say  that  in  a case  decided  m 
1824,  that  of  Moore  v.  Rawson  (3  Barnwell  & 
Cre88well’B  Reports,  p.  332)  there  is  a passage  in 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  m relation 
to  light  and  air  which  no  doubt  gives  some 
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% countenance  to  an  existence  of  suoh  a right. 

I Again,  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  access 
of  salubrious  air  to  a dwelling-house  and  the 
acceBB  generally  of  air  to  a slaughter-house. 
As  we  have  pointed  out,  if  salubrious  air  is 
ohanged  into  polluted  air,  that  is  a positive 
r nuisance,  but  if  you  stop  the  flow  of  air  to  a 
b slaughter-house,  though  a nuisance  may  arise,  it 
R arises  from  the  nature  of  the  house,  and  not 
ij  from  anything  connected  with  the  air.  A man 
R erects  and  keeps  his  slaughter-house  at  his  own 
R risk,  just  as  a man  builds  a house  at  the 
/;  extremity  of  his  land  at  his  risk,  and  if  he 
r wishes  to  have  a free  stream  of  air  he  should 
t negotiate  with  his  neighbours  for  that  purpose, 
l!  In  Mr.  Goddard’s  work  on  “ Easements,”  he 
l|  states  that  “ from  the  earliest  times  a right  of 
U action  for  obstruction  of  air,  which  would  have 
li  entered  a window,  has  been  recognised  by  law  if 
a right  that  the  air  shall  bo  uninterrupted  ha9 
N been  acquired.”  For  this  proposition  he  cites 
ij  Aldred’s  case  (9  Coke’s  Reports,  58)  decided  in 
I the  reign  of  James  I.  But  when  this  case  is 
: examined  we  find  that  the  head-note  is  as 
I follows: — “An  action  in  the  case  lies  for  erect- 
I ing  a hog-stye  so  near  the  house  of  the  plaintiff 
that  the  air  thereof  was  corrupted.”  And  the 
rest  of  the  note  amplifies  the  statement.  When 
| we  look  into  the  case,  we  find  also  that  the 
i whole  faots  bear  out  the  note.  “ One  ought  not 
li  to  have  so  delicate  a nose  that  he  cannot 
i bear  the  smell  of  hogs,”  is  one  ground  of  de- 
ll fence,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
I successful.  A still  older  case  is  mentioned  in 
I the  judgment,  to  the  effect  that  “ an  action 
| lies  for  stopping  as  well  of  the  wholesome 
air  as  of  light.”  But  here  we  have  the  qualify- 
■ ing  adjective  " wholesome,”  the  obvious  meaning 
! of  the  remark  being  that  the  air  should  flow 
i unpolluted  to  a building.  Coming  down  from 
1 tho  times  of  the  Stuarts  to  our  own  days,  we 
fiud,  in  1866,  a case  deoided  by  the  present  Lord 
I Hatherley,  namely,  Dent  v.  The  Auction  Mart 
■ Company  (Law  Reports  2,  Equity,  p.  238).  In 
l the  course  of  the  argument,  the  Vice-Chanoellor 
i asked, — “ Is  there  any  authority  for  interference 
i in  cases  of  obstruction  of  air  as  distinguished 
1 from  light  ?”  To  which  counsel  replied,  “ Pro- 
I bably  not.”  And  in  the  judgment  we  find  this 
I short  but  important  passage  : “ Another  part  of 
: the  case  is  this, — there  id  a staircase  lighted  in 
a certain  manner  by  windows  which,  when 
I opened,  admit  air.  The  defendants  are  about 
to  shut  up  theso  windows  as  in  a box  with  the 
lid  off  by  a wall  about  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  distant,  some 
45  ft.  high ; and  in  that  circumscribed  space 
they  propose  to  put  three  water-closets.  There 
are  difficulties  about  the  case  of  air  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  light,  but  the  court  has 
interfered  to  prevent  the  total  obstruction  of  all 
ciroula'ion  of  the  air;  and  the  introduction  into 
a confined  space  of  this  description  is,  I think, 
an  interference  with  air  which  this  court  will 
recognise  on  the  ground  of  nuisance.  This  is 
perhaps  the  proper  ground  on  which  to  place  the 
interference  of  the  court,  although  in  decrees  the 
words  ‘ light  and  air’  are  often  inserted  together 
as  if  the  two  things  went  pari  passu.”  The 
passage  which  we  have  placed  in  italics  seems 
to  show  conclusively  that  on  the  ground  of 
nuisance,  and  nuisance  only,  will  the  court 
interfere  with  an  obstruction  of  air.  In  the  case 
before  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  the  nuisance  likely  to 
arise  came,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  from  the 
nature  of  the  plaintiff’s  building,  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dent  v.  The  Auction  Mart  Company, 
from  anything  done  by  the  defendant.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  Gell  v.  Abbot  (8  Jurist,  N.S.,987), 
decided  in  1862,  the  court  interfered  with  the 
obstruction  of  air  into  a back  kitchen,  and  again 
the  judge  (Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley)  remarks, 

“ was  therefore  such  a nuisance  as  this  court 
would  protect  against.”  The  obvious  result  of 
the  defendant’s  obstruction  was  to  close  the 
back  kitchen  entirely  and  leave  it  totally 
without  ventilation,  and  this  would,  it  is  clear, 
be  an  injury  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  and  quite  a different  matter  from  the 
prevention  of  air  through  a window  or  aperture, 
if  it  did  not  cause  an  injury  to  health.  These 
decisions  are  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
case  of  Bryant  v.  Lefevre  (4  ' Law  Reports, 
Common  Pleas  Division,  p.  172),  decided  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  and  upon  which  we  made 
some  remarks  after  it  was  deoided  ( Builder , 
vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  354,  678).  There  was  in  that  case 
a claim  for  a free  flow  of  air  to  the  chimneys  of 
a house,  but  much  of  the  reasoning  of  the  judg- 
ment is  applicable  to  more  limited  claims.  For 
example, — “ When  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a 
right  to  air,  there  is  good  ground  for  supposing 


that  the  wholesomeness  of  the  air  had  been  in- 
terfered with,  or  that  there  was  some  peculiarity 
in  the  land  or  building  which  made  the  air 
necessary  in  a definite  place.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  no  doubt,  might 
give  some  countenance  to  Mr.  Justice  Fry’s 
decision,  but  we  think  it  is  really  pointed  to 
some  such  fact  as  a back  kitchen,  as  in  Abbot 
v.  Gale,  and  not  to  an  unusual  construction  such 
as  a slaughter-house,  which,  had  it  been  an 
ordinary  building,  would  not  have  been  inter- 
fered with  by  the  obstruction  in  question.  This 
view  is  borne  out  by  another  passage  in  the 
same  judgment,  “ No  doubt  there  is  a nuisance, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  defendants’  causing.  They 
have  done  nothing  in  causing  the  nuisance. 
Their  house  and  their  timber  are  harmless 
enough.  It  is  the  plaintiff  who  causes  the 
nuisance  by  lighting  a ooal  fire  in  a place  the 
chimney  of  which  is  placed  so  near  the  de- 
fendants’ wall  that  the  smoke  does  not  escape, 
but  comes  into  the  house.  Let  the  plaintiff 
cease  to  light  his  fire,  let  him  move  his 
ohimney,  let  him  carry  it  higher,  and  there 
would  be  no  nuisance.”  Apply  the  reasoning 
of  this  passage  to  the  case  of  a slaughter-house 
and  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Justice  Fry  gave  a wrong 
judgment.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  the 
case  of  Bryant  v.  Lefevre  was  brought  to  his 
attention,  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
have  influenced  his  judgment.  The  reason  of 
such  a view  as  we  have  pointed  to  is  obvious. 
A man  has  a right  to  do  with  his  own  what  he 
will,  so  loDg  aB  he  does  not  injure  another’,  but 
each  adjoining  owner  has  to  give  and  take,  and 
to  prevent  a man  from  building  because  he 
obstructs  the  flow  of  air  is  to  prevent  his  doing 
wbat  he  will  with  his  own.  When  my  neigh- 
bour darkens  my  house  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  properly  used,  when  he  builds  so  close 
as  to  stop  all  circulation  of  air,  then  he  causes 
a nuisance  injurious  to  health;  but  if  a man 
chooses  to  exercise  a trade  which  requires  a 
special  amount  of  air,  he  must  go  and  do  so 
in  a place  fitted  for  it,  and  not  prevent  the 
legitimate  enjoyment  and  use  of  his  neigh- 
bour’s property.  If  this  idea  is  properly  grasped, 
it  becomes  evident  that, — especially  having 
regard  to  the  Prescription  Act, — light  and  air 
stand  in  the  eye  of  the  law  on  a very  different 
footing,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fry,  the  obstruction  of  the  latter 
element  only  gives  a right  of  action  when  it  has 
caused  what  the  law  calls  a nuisance. 


HIGHER  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
COOPER’S  HILL  COLLEGE. 

All  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  training  of  young  men  for  any  branch  of 
the  great  tectonio  profession,  including  engi- 
neering, architecture,  and  survey,  should  pay 
attention  to  the  change  announced  to  be  im- 
pending in  the  conditions  under  which  pupils 
will  henceforth  enter  Cooper’s  Hill  College.  At 
present  the  door  of  entrance  is  narrow.  It  is 
guarded  by  a competitive  examination  of  some 
severity.  But  once  inside,  the  future  of  the 
pupil  is  in  his  own  hands.  Employment  in 
India  is  assured  him  at  the  close  of  his  college 
course,  so  that  he  conducts  himBelf  well. 

It  is  now  proposed,  we  are  told,  at  the  same 
time  to  widen  the  gate  of  entrance,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  College  the  great  privilege  of 
certain  provision  for  its  pupils.  For  the  compe- 
titive examination  at  entrance,  a pass  examina- 
tion is  to  be  substituted ; the  pupils  being  ad- 
mitted in  order  of  application,  and  the  limit  of 
age  at  entrance  is  enlarged  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-one  years.  The  effect  of  this  will  pro- 
bably be  to  obtain  more  pupils  from  the  more 
wealthy  classes,  rather  than  toBecurethe  pupils 
most  likely  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  cost 
of  the  education  and  maintenance  of  a young 
man  from  nineteen  to  twenty-one  is  more  than 
that  for  any  other  two  years  of  his  life,  and 
those  parents  and  guardians  who  can  afford  this 
additional  outlay  will  only  be  found  among  the 
wealthier  part  of  society.  These  “ late  men  ” 
will, — or  may, — be  of  two  kinds.  There  will  be 
those  who,  having  repeatedly  tried,  and  as  often 
failed,  to  pass  various  examinations,  will  come 
thus  late  in  the  day  to  Cooper’s  Hill.  But  there 
may  also  be  those  who  desire  to  make  sure, 
and  who  may  have  enjoyed  oven  a university 
training.  Against  these  men,  if  they  have 
worked  for  their  two  extra  years,  the  ordinary 
student  will  have  but  little  chance.  The  publio 
sohool  men, — who  now  take  their  fair  share  of 
entrances, — will  be  distanced,  and  the  educa- 


tional character  of  the  place  will  be  altogether 
ohanged. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  nearly  all.  The  com- 
petitive examination  is  to  be  shifted  to  the 
dose  of  the  course.  This  means  that  the  posts 
to  be  given  to  the  pupils  will  be  limited, — and 
other  information  leads  us  to  anticipate  narrowly 
limited, — in  number.  Indeed,  it  may  with  muoh 
probability  be  suggested  that  the  fact  that  the 
college  is  now  supplying  an  unusual  number  of 
engineers  for  whom  there  is  really  no  room  or 
need  in  India  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  change. 
But,  if  so,  how  much  better  simply  to  announce 
that,  in  future,  only  a certain  number  of  ap- 
pointments would  be  annually  given. 

It  may  have  been  thought  that  such  an  honest 
bit  of  truth  would  have  reduced  the  number  of 
pupils.  Very  likely  so;  but  does  the  college 
exist  for  the  pupils,  or  the  pupils  for  thecollege  ? 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  new  arrangement,  if 
carried  into  effect,  will  for  a time  increase  the 
number  of  pupils,  and  the  profits  of  the  esta- 
blishment. But  we  do  not  think  such  an  increase 
likely  to  be  permanent.  When  what  we  antici- 
pate to  be  the  necessary  effects  of  the  change 
become  gradually  patent,  a revulsion  will  set  in. 
What  is  required  by  the  country,  and  what  is 
best  for  its  service,  must,  in  the  long  run,  be 
also  best  for  our  great  educational  establish- 
ments. There  are  certain  points  in  which  change 
was  desirable  at  Cooper’s  Hill,  and  in  -which,  in 
the  due  course  of  things,  change  has  come  to 
pass;  but  we  seriously  deprecate  the  present 
plan  of  turning  the  establishment  into  a trap  for 
pupils. 


EDUCATION  IN  SPAIN. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  feel,  and  agreeable  to  be 
able  to  state  in  these  columns, — where  the  in- 
terests of  hygiene  and  sanitation  have  long  been 
advocated, — that  the  consideration  of  their  im- 
portance is  spreading  to  countries  where  but  a 
short  time  since  their  existence  was  almost 
ignored.  A Parisian  jcurnal,  the  respected 
D6bats , in  a recently-published  letter  from  a 
Madrid  correspondent,  has  given  some  interest- 
ing details  regarding  a new  educational  institu- 
tion opened  in  the  Spanish  capital.  In  the  list 
of  studies  followed,  hygiene  finds  a special  place 
by  the  side  of  the  varied  branohes  of  literature, 
science,  and  art.  In  many  other  respects,  too,  is 
th>8  an  excellent  institution.  One  general  rule 
regulates  the  whole  system,  the  education  is 
effected  as  much  as  possible  without  the  aid  of 
books,  which,  indeed,  during  the  first  years  are 
almost  completely  absent.  The  book  is  used 
merely  as  a secondary  or  auxiliary  means  of  in- 
struction; in  lieu  of  the  old  system,  in  which 
the  memory  of  the  pupil  is  tortured  to  retain 
what  has  been  mechanically  learned  by  rote, 
his  eye  and  mind  are  made  to  appreciate  what 
the  book  can  never  explain.  The  system,  it  will 
be  seen,  resembles  much  what  in  our  modern  art 
education  has  led  to  such  excellent  results, 
drawing  from  the  round  instead  of  from  the 
flat ; the  intelligence  is  exercised  and  strength- 
ened. But  not  here  does  this  process  stop  in 
the  institution  to  which  we  are  referring;  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  at  this  point  that 
commences  the  veritable  innovation.  The  edu- 
cation is  completed  by  means  of  excursions 
made  by  classes,  under  the  direction  of  their 
professors,  with  a view  to  examining  and 
studying  what  cannot  be  learned  in  the  institu- 
tion. Extending  beyond  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
visits  are  often  made  in  the  provinces.  In  town 
these  are  made  to  the  museums,  art-collections, 
the  Observatory,  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the 
various  great  factories,  and  even  shops,  new 
buildings,  or  engineering  enterprises  in  progress. 
In  the  provinces  the  visits  are  made  to  sites 
interesting  from  an  archasological,  artistic,  and 
geological  point  of  view.  From  their  observa- 
tion, and  the  information  they  have  gathered, 
the  pupils  on  their  return  are  called  upon  to 
prepare  an  account  of  what  they  have  seen, — an 
account  corrected  by  their  professor.  Excellent 
exercise  for  the  eye,  the  mind,  and  the  power 
of  reflection  and  of  expression,  it  can  be  under- 
stood how  invaluable  may  be  the  result  of  this 
method  in  practically  educating  men  for  the 
business  of  life  such  as  it  is  in  the  present  day, 
so  different  to  that  of  the  past,  for  which  the 
existing  system  of  education  was  formed,  and 
has  been  so  faithfully  handed  down  to  us.  How 
practioaliy  the  system  has  already  been  set  to 
work,  may  be  judged  from  the  face  that  in  July 
last  considerably  more  than  200  excursions  aud 
visits  were  made  under  the  conditionsabove  speci- 
fied. It  is  many  centuries  since  the  world  has 
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looked  to  Spain  for  the  initiative  in  the  progress 
of  culture,  for  the  first  steps  towards  which,  in 
modern  times,  we  owe  so  deep  a debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Moorish  conquerors  of  the  Penin- 
sula, over  which,  after  their  departure,  so  black 
a night  slowly  fell.  But  again,  the  hope  is 
promising  that  Spain  may  take  its  rank  worthily 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  civilised  world  in 
the  endeavour  with  them  to  advanoe  the  sum  of 
human  health,  wealth,  and  wisdom. 


THE  DEATH  OP  SIR  THOMAS  BOUCH. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  circumstances  attending  the 
destruction  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  which  have  been 
so  frequently  referred  to  in  our  columns,  must 
have  read  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bouoh  with  a feeling  of  melancholy 
regret.  Whatever  view  may  have  been  taken 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  personal  responsi- 
bility which  rested  upon  the  engineer  in  relation 
to  the  calamity  of  last  December,  the  sorrowful 
ending  of  so  successful  a career  oarries  the 
mind  beyond  the  range  of  technical  fault-find- 
ing, and  ought  to  lead  us  to  contemplate  rather 
the  bright  than  the  dark  side  of  a life  that  has 
terminated  so  sadly.  Any  one  who  saw  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Bouoh  moving  to  and  fro  during 
the  inquiry  into  the  disaster  with  which  his 
name  must  for  ever  be  associated,  could  not 
help  seeing  that  he  waa  a stricken  man.  The 
tear  and  wear  of  his  professional  life,  mixed 
up  as  it  had  been  for  many  years  with 
ventures  in  which  he  had  a deep  pecuniary 
interest,  had  already  begun  to  tell  their 
tale.  When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  thrust  out  of  the  position 
of  trust  and  responsibility  which  his  abilities 
had  rendered  apparently  secure,  and  placed 
in  an  attitude  of  defence  towards  the  work 
of  his  own  intellect,  and  the  anxious  labour 
of  years,  the  strain  that  was  thrown  on  his  con- 
stitntion  could  be  read  by  the  passer-by. 

The  circumstances,  in  the  mere  aspeot  of  their 
human  interest  and  as  a commentary  on  the 
vanity  of  human  affairs,  appear  to  ns  to  afford 
the  materials  for  a tragedy,  the  motive  of  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  times  we  live  in.  In  the 
climax,  when  the  fates  have  come  with  the 
Bheara,  the  end,  instead  of  being  a culmination 
of  the  sorrow,  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a kindly 
remedy  for  evils  that  could  not  longer  be  borne. 
It  is  very  questionable  if  any  opportunities  that 
might  have  been  afforded  by  the  prolongation 
of  life,  even  beyond  the  common  span,  would 
have  so  altered  the  aspect  of  what  has  passed  as 
to  have  removed  the  causes  of  mental  anxiety 
and  suffering.  We  hope,  that  now  he  has  gone, 
the  lesson  he  has  left  to  the  living  may  never  be 
taught  at  the  expense  of  a kindly  regard  for  the 
dead. 

The  curtain  has  fallen  on  a human  tragedy, 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  having  a 
motive  peculiar  to  the  times  we  live  in.  It  is 
true  that  in  its  external  aspect  there  is  not 
much  to  strike  the  mind  as  different  from  the 
exigencies  of  an  ambitious  career  in  all  ages. 
The  successful  general  who,  after  having  con- 
quered his  enemies,  has  himself  been  conquered, 
is  a familiar  subject  for  the  dramatist.  But 
with  him  each  action  of  his  life  has  to  be  judged 
from  the  individual  circumstances  surrounding 
it.  If  his  enemies  were  fighting  for  their 
rights,  success  could  never  justify  the  object 
of  his  labours.  But  in  this  nineteenth-century 
tragedy  we  find  a general  in  the  army  of  labour, 
fighting  iu  a noble  cause,  who  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  inexorable  watchfulness  of  natural 
laws  that  are  ever  ready  to  revenge  them- 
selves upon  mistakes.  The  foes  with  whom 
he  fought  were  never  encountered  in  support 
of  an  evil  oause.  Let  us  not,  then,  think 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bouch  as  one  who  destroyed 
the  Tay  Bridge,  as  might  have  been  done 
by  the  leader  of  an  invading  army.  He 
did  his  best,  in  circumstances  surrounded  by 
trial  and  difficulty,  to  make  it  secure.  In  his 
battle  with  the  elements,  it  was  at  least  his 
sincere  wish  to  succeed  in  the  interests  of  pro. 
gress  and  civilisation.  Even  those  who  were 
ready  to  quote  the  sad  death  of  the  sufferers 
from  the  accident  as  a ground  for  indictment 
are  silenced  by  the  mournful  event  that  has 
followed.  Sir  Thomas  has  died  of  a broken 
heart,  and  gone  to  join  the  multitude  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  of  labourers  whose 
lives,  in  the  great  vortex  of  modern  civilisation, 
have  met  with  an  untimely  end.  In  spite  of  the 
sad  termination  to  his  career,  we  can  still  look 


hack  on  his  previous  work,  and  deplore  the  loss 
of  a great  builder. 

Requiescat  is  a sentiment  that  all  men,  even 
those  who  felt  most  keenly  and  spoke  most 
loudly  about  his  responsibilities,  will  now  be 
ready  to  express.  Rest  from  such  afflictions 
appears  the  most  morciful  interpretation  of 
death  when  hope  has  ceased  to  secure  a hearing. 


LANGNESS  LIGHTHOUSE, 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Two  years  ago  (vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  952)  wo  gave 
an  account  — somewhat  popular  in  its  nature 
— of  the  Chickens  Lighthouse  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  the  remarkable  marine  scenery  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  A comparatively  short 
Bail  or  steam  in  a northerly  direction  brings  the 
mariner  off  Langness,  a low,  rooky  promontory, 
which  projects  into  the  sea  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  mainland.  Its  very  lowness  partly  con- 
stitutes its  danger  to  navigation,  as  in  foggy 
weather  a vessel  may  touch  the  rocks  before 
they  are  perceptible,  and  even  on  a compa- 
ratively calm  day  an  angry  current,  a continual 
seething  and  foaming  of  the  waves,  surrounds 
the  promontory  some  distance  from  the  land. 
Scarcely  a winter  passes  without  two  or  three 
vessels  ending  their  days  on  these  treacherous 
rocks.  It  is  therefore  none  too  soon  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  have  just 
completed  the  erection  of  a lighthouse  on  this 
spot.  The  engineers  were  Messrs.  Stevenson, 
and  the  actual  buildings  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  lighthouse  is  59  ft.  high,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a square  enclosure,  within  whioh 
are  comfortable  houses  for  the  keepers,  whilst 
at  the  back  are  yards  and  piggeries,  the  whole 
forming  an  exceedingly  complete  set  of  build- 
ings, having  regard  to  the  purpose  for  whioh 
they  are  to  be  used.  Being  on  the  mainland,  it 
should  be  a favourite  station,  for  it  is  no  little  ad- 
dition to  their  aotual  duties  for  the  lightkeepers 
to  spend  weeks  of  a lonely  existence  caged 
within  a narrow  structure  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  as  are  those  who  have  charge  of  the  Chickens 
and  Skerryvore  lighthouses.  The  buildings  are 
all  of  greystone,  and  ia  addition  to  the  warning 
which  this  light  will  give  in  Btormy  or  thick 
weather,  it  will  be  a useful  guide  for  the  fishing- 
boats  and  trading-ships  which  have  to  enter 
Castletown  Bay.  The  beacon  will  be  lighted  on 
the  1st  of  January  next,  and  from  that  day  it 
may  fairly  be  hoped  that  no  more  wrecks  will 
be  heard  of  on  this  treacherous  spot,  and  that 
Langness,  from  being  a terror  to  the  passing 
sailor,  will  beoome  a guide  to  those  who  have 
to  navigate  these  northern  but  frequented  seas. 


CONVERSION  OF  COOK’S  BUILDINGS, 
LUDGATE-CIRCUS. 

A NEW  CITY  CLUB. 

The  extensive  new  buildings  forming  the 
north-west  side  of  Ludgate-circus,  which,  a few 
years  ago,  were  ereoted  by  Mr.  John  Cook,  at  an 
outlay  of  about  60,000J.,  are  to  a great  extent 
about  to  be  utilised  as  a new  City  club  on  a very 
comprehensive  principle.  The  ground  and 
mezzanine  floors  will  still  be  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  & Sons,  the  well-known 
excursionists,  but  the  upper  portions,  which 
have  hitherto  chiefly  been  used  as  the  offices  of 
London  representatives  of  several  of  the  leading 
provincial  daily  newspapers,  are  henceforward 
to  be  appropriated  to  club  purposes,  and  are  at 
present  undergoing  the  necessary  alterations. 
There  will  be  altogether  upwards  of  twenty 
rooms  forming  the  club,  several  spacious  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  consisting  of  a library  and 
reading-room,  well  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  The  second  and  third  floors 
will  be  set  apart  for  restaurant  and  dining  pur- 
poses, whilst  the  floor  above  will  be  fitted  as 
billiard-rooms,  with  provision  also  for  other 
games.  There  will  also  be  smoking-rooms, 
whilst  some  of  the  apartments  are  intended  to 
be  used  for  conversational  purposes  by  members 
of  the  club.  The  cuisine  department  will  be  at 
the  top  of  the  building,  with  lifrs  communi- 
cating with  the  several  floors,  and  the  manager’s 
apartment  will  likewise  be  on  this  floor.  Special 
accommodation  is  intended  to  be  provided  for 
members  of  the  press  who  may  choose  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  club.  A room  will  be 
set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use  in  preparing 
manuscript  for  the  several  newspapers  with 
whioh  they  are  connected,  and  this  room  will  be 
open  the  whole  of  the  night  under  the  care  of 


an  attendant.  The  club  is  to  be  conducted  on 
strictly  temperance  principles,  no  alcoholio 
drinks  being  permitted. 

The  alterations  in  the  interior  are  beiDg 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Gundry,  the  architect  of  the  building. 


DECORATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  FROM 
NATIONAL  FORMS.— No.  5. 

The  plant  figured  in  this  number,  Solanum 
jasminoides , is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its 
great  elegance  and  grace  of  form,  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  combines  two  forms  of  leaf,  a one- 
lobed  and  a three-lobed  form,  the  latter  being  (in 
thespecimens  we  have  observed)  mostly  developed 
in  the  upper  portion  of  its  growth.  The  blossom 
has  five  white  petals  very  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, tc  which  the  stamens  form  a yellow  centre. 
It  is  a climbing  plant,  having  some  resemblance, 
as  its  specific  name  implies,  to  the  jasmine,  but 
not  found  in  northern  latitudes  of  Europe.  This 
combination  of  the  single  and  triple  leaf  is  one 
point  observed  in  the  designs  here  based  upon 
it,  for  a wrought-iron  grille,  a wall-diaper,  and  a 
decorative  tile.  The  lines  of  the  natural  plant, 
both  in  its  general  growth  and  in  the  form  of 
the  leaf,  are  so  clean  and  precise  that  they  are 
susceptible  of  being  applied  in  ornamental 
design  with  muoh  less  conventionalism  than  is 
necessary  with  many  natural  types.  The  iron 
grille  is  perhaps  more  naturalistic  than  is  usually 
desirable  in  such  a material,  the  character  of  the 
plant  forming  the  excuse  for  such  a treatment. 
The  slightly  waved  or  serpentine  line  of  the 
main  uprights  is  directly  derived  from  the 
manner  of  growth  of  the  stalk,  which  shows  a 
prevalence  of  slightly  sinuous  lines.  Such  a 
treatment  is  in  keeping  with  the  ductile  nature 
of  wrought  iron,  and  aids,  in  fact,  in  expressing 
the  character  of  the  material;  in  cast  iron  it 
would  be  out  of  place. 


TRIUMPHAL  MONUMENT,  FREIBURG, 
BADEN. 

Breisgau,  which  for  200  years  formed  the 
extreme  south-west  frontier  of  Germany  towards 
Elsass,  from  the  time  the  latter  was  taken  by 
the  French,  was  in  great  danger  in  January, 
1871,  of  being  overrun  by  Bourbaki’s  army.  The 
struggle  which  was  maintained  for  several  days 
by  a German  force  against  an  enemy  who  out- 
numbered it  more  than  three  times,  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  Thermopylaa,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  modern  Spartans 
successfully  resisted  the  equally  modern  Persians, 
and  thus  saved  their  frontier-land  from  being 
ravaged  by  an  exasperated  foe.  This  glorious 
fight,  with  their  baok  to  the  wall,  determined  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  was  sustained  by  the  Four- 
teenth German  Army  Corps,  under  their  able 
leader,  General  von  Werder.  The  three  days’ 
battle  on  the  Lisaine,  on  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  of  January,  which  completed  the  defeat  of 
Bourbaki’s  army,  saved  Baden,  and  in  the  first 
place  Breisgau,  from  threatened  devastation 
and  ruin.  In  thankful  remembrance  of  the 
conspicuous  bravery  displayed  by  the  troops  en- 
gaged, the  principal  city  of  Breisgau,  Freiburg, 
has  erected  a monument  to  her  saviours,  which 
was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  the  German 
Emperor  and  Crown  Prince,  members  of  the 
reigning  house  of  Baden,  General  von  Werder, 
and  many  deputations  from  the  Fourteenth 
Army  Corps.  The  monument  (of  which  we  give 
a view),  certainly  one  of  the  most  imposing  of 
the  many  trophies  lately  erected  in  Germany, 
has  been  executed  by  Professor  Moest,  of  Karls- 
ruhe, after  his  prize  design  ; it  is  erected  on  the 
Kaiser-Wilhelrns-Platz,  formerly  Casernenplatz ; 
and  bears  four  inscriptions.  The  principal  one 
may  be  thus  Englished  : — 

TO  THE 

XIVth  GERMAN  ARMY  CORPS 

AND  ITS  LEADER, 

GENERAL  VON  WERDER, 

THE  GRATEFUL  BADEN  PEOPLE. 

The  artist  has,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  ex- 
pressed the  principal  characteristics  of  that 
great  struggle  by  the  defensive  attitude  of  the 
four  soldiers  placed  on  the  projections  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  baso.  Their  duty  was,  not 
to  act  offensively,  like  their  opponent,  but  to 
defend  the  open  gate  of  their  unprotected  father- 
land  to  the  last  man. 

Thus  three  German  men  of  eminence  have 
been  honoured  in  Freiburg  by  monuments,  viz., 
Rotteok,  the  liberal  historian  ; Berthold  Schwarz, 
the  inventor  of  gunpowder;  and  Werder,  a 
veritable  modern  Bayard. 
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MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE,  PUDSEY,  NEAR 
LEEDS. 

About  the  middle  of  last  year  the  committee 
of  the  Padsey  Mechanics’  Institute  invited 
architects  to  submit  designs  in  competition  for  a 
new  building.  In  response  to  the  invitation, 
several  sets  of  plans  were  received,  and  after 
these  had  been  examined,  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Hope  & Jardine,  architects,  Bradford, was  selected 
as  first  in  order  of  merit,  and  consequently  these 
gentlemen  were  engaged  to  carry  out  the  works. 

The  new  institute,  which  is  now  about  to  be 
opened,  oocupies  one  of  the  best  sites  in  the  town, 
being  at  the  junction  of  Low  Town-road  and 
Waver-green,  two  of  the  principal  streets.  It 
contains  on  the  basement-floor  a large  room, 
intended  to  be  used  for  public  tea-parties,  or 
similar  gatherings,  with  the  necessary  kitchen 
accommodation  adjoining,  a number  of  class- 
rooms, lavatory,  &c.  These  rooms  are  all  well 
lighted,  and  the  staircase  arrangement  is  such 
that  this  floor  can  be  used  without  interfering 
in  any  way  with  the  upper  ones. 

On  the  ground-floor  are  a spacious  reading- 
room  and  library,  a conversation-room,  a com- 
mittee-room, two  class-rooms,  a secretary’s 
room,  and  a lavatory. 

On  the  first  floor,  whioh  is  reached  by  a stair- 
case, are  a large  public  hall,  situate  on  the 
Low  Town-road  side  of  the  building,  capable  of 


seating  600  persons, — a ladies’  cloak-room,  and 
a smaller  leoture-hall,  to  be  used  for  Boience- 
lectures,  &c. 

The  public  hall  has  a gallery  round  three 
sides,  which  is  entered  from  the  second-floor 
level,  and  it  has  also  connected  with  it  two 
ante-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  lecturers  or  those 
engaging  the  hall. 

On  the  second-floor, — over  that  part  of  the 
building  which  fronts  Waver-green, — are  large, 
well-lighted  rooms,  for  the  use  of  the  art  classes 
connected  with  the  Institute. 

A good  stone  obtained  from  the  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  used  in  the  erection  of 
the  building,  and  the  different  works  were  let  as 
follows  : — 

Mason’s  work,  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Brad- 
ford ; joiner’s  work  (including  library-fittings 
and  seats  to  the  public  hall),  Messrs.  A.  & J. 
Briggs,  Bradford  ; plumbers  and  glazier’s  work, 
Mr.  J.  Wilcock,  of  Pudsey;  plasterer’s  work, 
Mr.  Wm.  Tattersall,  Bradford;  slater’s  work, 
Mr.  Jas.  Smithers,  Great  Horton ; painter’s 
work,  Mr.  Wm.  Simms,  Pudsey;  ironwork  and 
heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  Taylor  & Parsonp, 
Bradford.  Mr.  J.  T.  Boothman  was  clerk  of 
works. 

The  total  amount  of  these  contracts  is  about 
3,2001.,  and  will  not  be  exceeded.  The  amount 
allowed  to  be  spent,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions to  competing  arohiteots,  was  3,0001. 


RESIDENCE,  BLUNDELLSANDS,  NEAR 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  is  a residence 
built  for  Mr.  Joseph  Gardner  on  the  Blundell- 
sands  estate,  situated  on  the  coast  about  seven 
miles  from  Liverpool  by  the  Liverpool,  Crosby, 
and  Southport  Railway. 

The  west  front  faces  the  sea,  having  views, 
over  the  entrance  to  the  river  Mersey,  of  the 
Cheshire  and  Welsh  coasts  as  far  as  the  Great 
Orme’s  Head.  The  Crosby  Channel,  by  which 
most  of  the  numerous  ocean  steamers  and  large 
sailiug-vessels  enter  and  leave  Liverpool,  lies 
just  outside,  and  at  high  water  the  sea  presents 
a very  fine  aspect. 

The  materials  of  the  walls  are  local  grey  brick, 
with  moulded  Ruabon  red  brick  quoins  and  other 
dressings.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  half- 
timber work  filled  in  with  cement.  The  outside 
timber  is  all  Baltic  fir  ; the  inside  joiners’  work 
is  of  pitch-pine.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Wells  & Son,  of  Bootle,  and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  of  Liverpool. 

The  cost  has  been  about  2,500 1. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Strachan.— In  addition 
to  the  sums  mentioned  last  week,  we  have 
received  10s.  6d.  from  Mr.  William  H.  Pipe,  of 
Tottenham,  and  11.  Is.  from  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Johnson,  of  Saville-plaoe,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 
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“ DRINKING- WATER  AND  ENTERIC 
EEVER  AT  LLANDUDNO.” 

With  reference  to  a paragraph  under  this 
heading,  in  a previous  number  of  our  journal 
(p.  513,  ante),  we  have  received  letters  from, 
inter  alia,  the  engineer  and  clerk  to  the  Llan- 
dudno Improvement  Commissioners,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Harks ; from  a member  of  the  Board,  and  the 
solicitor  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  print  the  last-named : — 

Sir,—I  am  instructed  by  the  Llandudno  Improvement 
Commissioners  to  call  your  attention  to  a paragraph  in 
your  paper  of  the  23rd  inst.,  headed  “ Drinking  Water 
and  Enteric  Fever  at  Llandudno,”  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  fever  was  due  to  the  drinkiug  of  polluted  water  at 
Llandudno.  A statement  of  this  kind  going  the  round 
of  the  newspapers  is  very  injurious  to  a health-resort 
like  Llandudno.  The  medical  gentlemen  practising  here, 
and  the  occupiers  of  houses,  are  under  statutory  obliga- 
tion to  give  notice  to  the  commissioners  of  any  case  of 
infectious  disease,  and  are  subject  to  heavy  penalties  for 
not  doing  so.  (See  Sect.  14,  Llandudno  Improvement  Act, 


1879.) 

Now,  the  commissioners  knowof  no  case  of  enteric  fever 
occurring  here  during  the  present  year,  and  they  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  facts  (if  facts  they  are)  contained  ' " 
paragraph  in  question. 

Under  these  circumstances  I am  instructed  to  demand 
of  you  the  name  and  adoress  of  the  author  of  the  para- 
graph. I may  add  that  our  water  is  peculiarly  pure,  as 
the  copy  of  an  analysis,  by  an  eminent  chemist,  sent  by 
this  post  shows. 

You  will,  I am  sure,  appreciate  the  importance  of 
supplying  my  clients  with  all  the  information  in  your 
power,  as,  if  the  statement  is  untrue,  proper  publicity 
should  be  given  to  a refutation  of  it,  or  should  there  be 
any  doubt  about  its  troth,  no  one  is  more  interested 
than  my  clients  in  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter. 

R.  8.  Chamberlain. 

Llandudno,  29f&  October, 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  “ demand  ” 
(the  italios  are  his),  if  instructed  to  do  so,  but 
we  are  not  bound  to  comply.  We  should  be 
quite  willing  to  aid  the  Board  in  making  the 
desired  investigation, — anxious,  indeed,  to  do 
so ; but  we  cannot  subject  a family  scarcely 
recovered  from  serious  illness  to  the  correspond- 
ence which  would  follow.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
referring  to  the  paragraph,  that  no  slur  was 
cast  on  the  water  as  supplied  from  the  water- 
works ; for  we  do  not  even  know  if  the  house 
occupied  was  supplied  from  the  waterworks,  or 
by  a well,  or  rain-water  cistern.  We  merely 
stated  what  we  know  to  be  a faot,  namely,  that 
three  of  the  family  who  drank  water  while  at 
Llandudno  were  attacked  with  enteric  fever 
within  a few  days  of  their  return  home.  The 
object  of  the  paragraph  was  to  put  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  Llandudoo  on  the  alert.  Since 
the  paragraph  appeared,  moreover,  we  have 
received  letters  from  two  other  persons  whose 
families  have  fallen  ill  after  a visit  to  Llandudno, 
and  as  the  writer  of  one  of  them  desires  that 
his  name  shonld  be  given,  we  print  it : — 

Sir, — Having  had  your  paragraph  in  the 
Builder  forwarded  to  me  lespecting  the  water 
and  eDteric  fever  at  Llandudno,  I lose  no  time 
in  adding  my  testimony  to  that  of  your  corre- 
spondent. I and  my  niece  were  staying  at  the 
above  place  for  a month ; she  during  her  visit 
being  a “ water-drinker.”  On  returning  home 
Bhe  complained  of  illness,  which  in  due  course 
developed  itself  into  a decided  case  of  “ enteric 
fever.”  Her  medical  man  is  convinced  the 
poison  was  contracted  away  from  home,  and,  of 
oourse,  could  only  be  traced  to  Llandudno.  She 
is  now  slowly  recovering,  after  nearly  two 
mouths  illness,  and  I think,  with  your  corre- 
spondent, that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  having 
the  matter  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  sani- 
tary authority,  or  else  people  seeking  health  and 
strength  may  unsuspectingly  find  their  graves. 

Thos.  Habding. 
P-S*  Kindly  insert  this  in  your  next  issue. 

Fair  Lawn,  Wetton,  Bath,  29 th  October. 

Sir, — The  local  authority  of  Llandudno  may 
imagine  that  they  supply  pure  drinking-water, 
and  analyses  of  samples  in  bulk  may  warrant  the 
opinion  ; but  if  water-drinkers  who  have  been 
resident  in  Llandudno  suffer  from  enterio  fever, 
and  medical  men  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  fever  must  have  arisen  from  the  water 
drunk,  neither  indignation  nor  official  threats 
will  alter  the  facts.  The  wisest  thing  the  local 
authorities  can  do  will  be  to  cause  a house-to- 
house  investigation  to  be  made  in  the  manner 
now  described.  Ascertain  if  or  not  the  domestic 
supply  is  drawn  from  cisterns  situate  within 
the  house.  Are  these  over  water-closets  or 
middens,  or  near  to  them  ? Are  the  cisterns 
open  or  covered  ? Are  they  ventilated  ? Is  the 
over-flow  pipe  severed  from  the  house-drain  ? 
Water  may  be  rendered  impure  and  poisonous 
by  sewer-gas  passing  from  a drain  up  the 
overflow-pipe,  if  the  tank  or  cistern  is  oovered 


and  unventilated.  Cisterns  over  or  near  water- 
closets  or  middens  may  become  tainted  by  the 
water  absorbing  sewage-gases.  Dirty  cisterns 
may  render  water  impure. 

The  Llandudno  officials  had  better  set  their 
inspector  of  nuisances  to  work  rather  than  their 
solicitor.  They  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
old  proverb  will  prove  true  in  their  case, 
namely,  where  there  is  smoke  fire  may  be 
strongly  suspected.  So,  where  there  is  enteric 
fever  amongst  water-drinkers  there  must  be  a 
strong  suspicion  of  impuro  water,  aod  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Looal  Authority,  and  the  interest  of 
the  ratepayer,  that  this  suspicion  should  be 
removed.  Civil  Engineer. 


THE  OPENING  CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  thirty -ninth  session  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  opened  with  the  usual  conver- 
sazione on  Friday,  the  29th  ult.,  in  the  galleries 
in  CoDduit-street.  Owing  to  the  galleries  being 
occupied  by  the  exhibits  of  the  Institute  of  Art, 
the  Association  was  unable  to  make  its  usual 
display  of  drawings,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  laid  on  the  tables  in  the  large  gallery, 
among  them  being  some  good  water-colour 
drawings  of  architectural  subjects  in  France 
and  Italy  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb  and  Mr.  F.  T. 
Baggallay.  We  must  also  make  mention  of  a 
large  and  noteworthy  view  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey 
as  it  now  stands,  with  the  new  high-pitched 
roofs  over  the  nave  and  part  of  the  south  aisle, — 
as  seen  from  the  rising  ground  on  the  south  of 
the  river.  This,  a boldly-executed  water-colour 
drawing  in  grey  and  white,  was  lent  by  the 
artist,  Mr.  Wyndham  Hughes,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  of  interest  and  value  on  various  grounds  as 
time  wears  on.  The  drawings  submitted  for 
prizes  offered  by  or  through  the  Association  were 
exhibited  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  kindly  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Association  for  the  evening 
by  the  Council.  During  the  evening  the  band  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  performed  a selection  of 
music  in  the  large  gallery,  and  the  Museum  of 
Building  Applianoes  was,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
D.  Y.  Boyd,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
company. 

Shortly  after  nine  o’clock,  the  President,  Mr. 
Ernest  C.  Lee,  took  the  chair  in  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  Institute,  and  before  proceeding 
with  the  distribution  of  prizes,  mentioned  tbat 
letters  from  several  architects  of  eminence 
apologising  for  their  inability  to  attend  the 
meeting  had  been  received,  including  one  from 
Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  who  expressed  regret  that 
in  consequence  of  age  and  infirmity  he  was  pre- 
cluded from  being  present,  and  enclosed  a cheque 
forten  guineas  to  be  added  to  the  prize  fund.  The 
President  announced  that  the  Essay  Prize  would 
not  be  awarded  this  year,  only  one  essay  having 
been  sent  in, — a production  which  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  judges  to  be  worthy  of  the  prize. 
With  regard  to  the  Architectural  TJuion  Com- 
pany's prizes  for  measured  drawings,  those  sent 
in  under  the  motto  “ Gipsy”  had  been  adjudged 
the  best,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  first 
prize  could  be  awarded  to  them,  they  having 
been  submitted  elsewhere  on  Borne  other  occa- 
sion. The  decision,  therefore,  remained  in  abey- 
ance until  the  question  raised  had  been  settled. 
The  second  prize  in  the  same  competition  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Houston.  The  Architect/ural 
Association' s Silver  Medal  and  a sum  of  51.,  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Vaughan.  In  the  Class  of  Desigyi, 
the  first  prize  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  M.  J. 
Lansdell,  and  the  second  prize  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Lovell,  honourable  mention  being  made  of  Mr. 
Burrows.  The  Elementary  Class  of  Design 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: — First,  to  Mr. 
H.  C.  Stock  ; second,  to  Mr.  G.  Blizard  ; 
the  work  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Bradley  being  mentioned 
with  honour.  The  first  prize  offered  to  members 
of  the  Class  of  Construction  went  to  Mr. 
Shilcook,  the  second  prize  to  Mr.  Clifton,  and 
honourable  mentiou  was  made  of  the  work  done 
in  the  class  by  Mr.  Yetts.  In  the  Class  for 
Colour  Decoration,  the  first  and  only  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Smith. 

The  President  then  delivered  a brief  address, 
the  first  part  of  which  reviewed  the  early 
history  of  the  Association,  and  contrasted  its  at 
one  time  languishing  condition  with  the  pro- 
sperity and  usefulness  that  have  of  late  years 
distinguished  its  operations.  It  has  now 
upwards  of  800  members,  and  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  institute  an  annual  prize, 
worthy  of  the  Association’s  position  as  an 


educational  body,  in  the  shape  of  a travelling 
studentship  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession.  The  sub-committee  charged  : 
with  the  consideration  of  the  matter  have 
resolved  to  recommend  to  the  general  body 
of  the  Association  that  a scheme  be  set  oa  I 
foot  for  raising  the  sum  of  400J.  to  endow  a 
travelling  studentship  named  after  the  Associa-  1 
tion,  and  that  this  sum  be  raised  among  the 
members,  past  and  present,  of  the  Association.  1 
To  avoid  apparent  competition  with  other  ' 
travelling  studentships,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  age  of  candidates  be  fixed  at  twenty-three.  I 
Secondly,  it  is  proposed  to  nominate  a speoial  ; 
prize  fund  committee  with  the  view  of  raising 
funds  to  increase  the  value  of  the  existing 
annual  prizes.  Having  dwelt  on  some  of  the  j 
vagaries  of  fashion  in  architecture  and  internal  ■, 
decoration,  Mr.  Lee  concluded  by  remarking 
that  the  great  exponent  of  art  in  its  domesticity 
is  woman  ; to  her  we  look  to  provide  us  with  . 
those  externals  which  are  pleasing  to  the  ; 
eye  and  soothing  to  the  artistio  sense.  I I 
is  she  who  holds  the  power  of  making 
the  house  a garish  waste  or  an  abode  1 
of  pleasure.  It  is  to  her  we  trust  to  in- 
culcate the  lesson  that  extravagance  is  not  art;  I 
that  the  simplest  materials  may,  by  means  of 
thought  and  discretion,  be  transformed  into 
objects  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  sight  than 
the  costliest  if  handled  by  the  unwise.  To 
woman,  again,  we  look  to  point  out  the  way  to  • 
the  young  idea.  Let  good  taste  be  cultivated  J 
in  the  nursery ; let  the  receptive  eye  of  child-  j 
hood  have  its  lesson  in  colour  and  in  form ; give 
it  the  advantage  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  i 
works  of  such  genial  masters  as  Caldecott,  Miss  ' 
Greenaway,  and  Walter  Crane.  We  all  know  a 
“Philistine”  when  we  meet  him:  the  rising 
generation  should  be  saved  from  becoming  such  * 
as  he.  We  do  not  want  prigs,  Postlethwaites  j 
and  Cimabiie  Browns  ; but  we  do  like  an  appre-  ’ 
ciative  and  discriminating  audience,  and  we 
desire  something  more, — w6  want  a public  who 
by  their  outside  pressure  will  eventually  bring 
England  to  the  first  place  in  art,  as  in  most  i 
other  matters  she  already  is,  aDd  to  that  end  we 
ask  the  continued  co-operation  of  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  congratulated  the  president  j 
on  his  occupancy  of  the  chair  of  the  Assooia-  J 
tion,  and  further  congratulated  the  members  of 
the  Association  on  the  faot  that  they  were  then  i 
assembled  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Institute. 

It  was  gratifying  and  an  augury  of  good  for  the 
future  that  the  two  societies  which  might  be 
said  to  have  architecture  in  their  keeping,  while 
distinct, — and  long  might  they  remain  so, — j 
could  yet  heartily  co-operate  with  and  encourage 
one  aoother.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  that  the 
anticipations  upon  which  he  and  others  ven- 
tured some  years  ago  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  a diploma  for  architects  were  being 
justified  by  the  examinations  established  by 
the  Institute,  and  he  reminded  the  young 
members  of  the  profession  that  in  1882  j 
admission  to  the  Associateship  of  the  Insti-  J 
tute  could  only  be  by  examination,  which  * 
would  then  be  compulsory  instead  of  volun- 
tary as  at  present.  He  trusted  that  the  result  j 
would  be,  before  very  long,  that  those  entering 
the  architectural  profession  would  generally  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  what 
would  be  to  them  something  like  the  real  and 
authoritative  diplomas  without  which  the  mem- 
bers of  some  other  professions  could  not  prac- 
tise. He  thought  that  the  Institute  and  the 
profession  at  large  were  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  having  arrived  at  so  important  a 
point,  and  the  Association,  by  carrying  on 
with  unabated  vigour  its  classes  and  other 
work  as  an  educational  body,  was  capable  of 
doing  much  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  com- 
pulsory examination,  in  which  its  members  would 
now  have  an  additional  stimulus  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  studies. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  also  addressed  the 
meeting,  observing  that  the  question  which  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  work  of  the  Association  was 
how  best  to  fit  its  members  for  entering  and 
remaining  in  the  architectural  profession  with 
honour  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  the 
publio  under  the  conditions  of  competition  and 
depression  amidst  which  it  had  now  been  for 
some  time  carried  on.  The  architectural  prac- 
titioner, young  or  old,  should,  he  need  hardly 
say,  maintain  a high  sense  of  honour  and  pro- 
fessional honesty,  both  towards  his  clients  and 
his  brother  practitioners ; and  not  the  least  of 
the  claims  of  the  late  T.  H.  Wyatt  and  Benjamin 
Ferrey  on  the  remembrance  of  the  profession 
was  that  they  had  always  conformed  to  a high 
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ii standard  of  honour.  Not  long  ago  he  (Mr. 
rj  Clarke)  had  ventured  in  that  room  to  protest 
tli against  some  dangerous  advice  given  to  the 
t younger  men  of  the  profession  by  an  able  and 
i eminent  member  of  another  profession,  the 
ill  tendency  of  which  was  that  individual  archi- 
tects should  think  of  themselves  only  and  not  of 
(i  the  welfareof  their  profession.  They  might  depend 
<)i  upon  it  that  they  would  best  consult  their  own 
si  interests  in  the  end  by  pursuing  an  undeviating 
i course  of  honourable  conduct  towards  their  pro- 
»!  fessional  confreres.  The  times  of  depression 
ill  which  had  operated  so  disastrously  to  the  pro- 
«|  fession  were,  he  hoped  and  believed,  passing 
tj  away,  and  he  thought  he  could  discern  good 
prospects  in  the  future  for  all  who  would  pur- 
£ sue  their  work  with  energy  and  high  integrity. 
Il  All  such  might  hope  to  reap  in  due  time  the 
» rewards  of  a profession  which  was  not  only 
j highly  honourable  in  itself,  but  the  pursuit  of 
l|  which  offered  everything  that  could  gratify 
Gi  the  artistic  taste  of  a cultivated  mind. 

I Mr.  Phene  Spiers  having  made  a few  observa- 
I);  tions,  the  formal  part  of  the  evening’s  proceed- 
i ings  was  brought  to  a close. 


THE  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 

[ The  inaugural  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
[i|  held  in  the  Long  Parlour  of  the  Mansion  House 
on  Thursday  aiternoon,  October  28tb,  when 
l Mr.  Robtrt  Harrison,  librarian  of  the  London 
i.  Library,  presided,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
» the  Lord  Mayor.  Letters  expressing  interest  in 
i i the  Society  were  read  from  Mr.  Lowell,  the 
American  Minister;  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
[I  M.P.  ; Mr.  Fawcett,  Postmaster- Genera  1 ; Mr. 
1 Alderman  and  Sheriff  Fowler,  M.P.  ; Sir  John 
f Lubbock,  M.P.  ; the  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard, 
,1  M.P.  j the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Alderman  Sir 
I Sydney  Walerlow,  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  Mr.  W. 

I Morns,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F S.A.,  Baid  the  want  of 

II  some  general  organisation  by  means  of  which 
1 the  constantly  changing  phases  of  “ the  world 

of  London”  should  be  registered  as  they  passed 
\i  away  had  long  been  felt;  and,  in  fact,  in  a 
I country  like  England,  where  mateiials  were 
I abundant  in  almost  all  departments  of  know- 
ii  ledge,  the  great  want  was  a centre  to  which  the 
different  atoms  might  gravitare.  Every  day 
:i  landmarks  were  swept  away,  ofreu  with  little 
I present  notice,  and  generally  with  total  forget- 
, fulness  on  the  morrow,  so  that  the  society  was 
:i  not  formed  a day  too  soon.  The  points  to  be 
i taken  up  by  the  society  were  numerous,  bat  the 
i following  were,  perhaps,  some  of  the  most  im- 
:i  portant,  viz.,  the  collection  of  documents,  deeds, 
&c.  (original  and  oopied),  and  of  extracts 
relating  to  the  history  of  and  associations  con- 
:i  nected  with  places  in  and  around  London, 

| arranged  in  an  accessible  form  ; the  collection 
of  information  relating  to  the  etymology  of 
i London  place-names,  and  preparation  of  a record 
I of  changes  in  London  nomenclature;  the  pre- 
l paration  of  maps  and  plans  showing  the  position 
: of  public  buildings,  streets,  &c.,  at  various 
I periods  ; the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
I bibliography  of  London  topography;  the  pre- 
i paration  and  publication  of  an  index  of  London 
i drawings,  prints,  antiquities,  tokens,  &c.,  in 
l various  collections  ; the  publication  of  copies  of 
i old  London  engravings,  and  also  of  unpublished 
i drawings.  In  order  to  keep  the  members  in- 
j formed  as  to  the  work  of  the  society,  it  would  be 
| necessary  to  prepare  a full  annual  report;  and  as 
! one  means  of  obtaining  trustworthy  information 
it  was  proposed  to  appoint  local  committees  to 
j watch  over  the  topographical  changes  and  de- 
i molitions  in  the  several  districts.  The  scope  of 
the  Society’s  work  would,  as  he  had  said,  be 
i very  large,  for  it  would  include  the  preparation 
of  maps  and  views  of  London  during  the  Roman, 
Saxon,  Norman,  and  Plantagenet  periods;  the 
publication  of  interesting  records  from  the 
State  papers,  and  monographs  of  buildings 
about  to  be  swept  away.  There  was  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  city  had  much  valuable  topographical  in- 
formation in  their  possession,  which  they  would 
be  willing  to  impart  to  the  Society.  Mr. 
Wheatley  added  that  the  committee  had  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  uniting  with  one  or 
another  of  existing  and  kindred  societies,  but  had 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  found  a new 
organisation,  though  one  that  would  be  on  the 
most  friendly  footing  with  other  institutions. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Arohteologioal  Society,  protesting 


against  the  formation  of  the  Topographical 
Sooiety  on  the  ground  that  all  their  objects 
were  already  undertaken  by  that  institution. 

Major-General  Baillie  moved  that  the  objects 
of  the  Topographical  Society  were  worthy  of 
the  support  of  all  those  interested  in  the  present 
and  past  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  E.  Solly,  F.R.S.,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, regretted  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  destroy 
everything. 

Mr.  Winkley  suggested  that  much  valuable 
information  could  be  cnlled  from  the  old  parish 
registers  of  the  City  ; and 

Mr.  Furnivall  described  how  the  City  teemed 
with  reminiscences  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  Hogarth,  Johnson,  and  others. 

The  resolution  was  carried  ; and  the  meeting 
separated  after  deciding  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
annual  subscription  and  other  details,  and  after 
passing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
his  courtesy  in  placing  the  Mansion  House  at 
their  disposal. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION:  LIST 
OF  PAPERS. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  papers  for 
the  ensuing  session  : — 

Novembers. — Address  from  the  President  (Mr.  Ernest 
C.  Lee). 

November  19. — The  Use  of  Cements.  Mr.  Gilbert  R. 
Redgrave. 

December  3. — Furniture.  Mr.  C.  G.  Vinall. 

,,  17.— The  Architectural  Treatment  of  small 

Staircases.  Mr.  Aston  Webb. 

Jauunry  7 (1881).— A Week  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink 
(Flon.  Sec.  Excursion  Sub.  Com.). 

January  21.— Parsonages.  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge. 

February  4. — The  Sanitary  Work  ol'  an  Architect.  Mr. 
Ernest  Turner. 

February  18. — In  Lombardy  with  the  Architectural 
Aaso  iation.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Tarver. 

March  4.— Cheap  Churches.  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A. 

,,  18. — Holland.  Mr.  R.  Phen£  Spiers. 

April  1.—  Swimming  Baths.  Mr.  L.  C.  Kiddett. 

,,  29. — Members’  Soiree. 

May  13.  — Queen  Anne  Architecture.  Mr.  W.  Burges. 

,,  27.— The  Use  of  Marble  and  similar  Materials  in 

English  Architecture.  Mr.  T.  U.  Jackson,  M.A. 

June  10.— Colour  Decora'ion  as  applied  to  Architeo- 
tecture,  from  a Painter’s  Point  of  View.  Mr.  R.  Corbett. 


EDINBURGH. 

The  department  of  the  new  medical  class- 
rooms devoted  to  the  study  of  anatomy  in 
the  new  University  Buildings,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  is  now  in  use.  This  department 
occupies  the  east  side  of  the  south  quadrangle, 
the  class-room,  measuring  58  ft.  by  42  ft.,  with 
a height  of  46  ft.  6 in.,  is  seated  for  500  students, 
the  desks  being  formed  of  iron.  There  is  a 
workroom,  29  ft.  by  20  ft.  ; a bone-room,  39  ft. 
by  38  ft.  ; and  a retiring-room  for  the  pro- 
fessors, 14  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  upper  floor  of 
the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  occupied 
by  a dissectiDg-room,  10S  ft.  in  length,  by 
39  ft.  wide,  and  27  ft.  high.  The  roof  of  this 
department  is  formed  in  ridges,  and  glazed 
towards  the  north,  so  as  to  afford  a steady 
light;  bnt  there  are  also  Bix  large  windows 
which  augment  the  light  at  certaiu  points,  and 
are  useful  for  ventilation.  The  room  is  fitted 
up  with  a number  of  wash-stands  which  will  be 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  there  is 
other  necessary  accommodation  attached,  com- 
prising cloak-room,  &o.  There  is  also  a demon- 
stration-room, 21  ft.  by  10  ft.,  with  an  ante-room, 
and  a smaller  dissecting-room,  39  ft.  by  20  ft. 
Adjoining  the  anatomy  class-room  is  one  40  ft. 
by  17  ft.  for  microscopic  observations,  a labo- 
tory,  &o.  The  lighting  and  ventilation  of  these 
apartments  has  received  special  attention. 

The  great  ventilating-shaft  and  chimney,  re- 
garding which  so  many  disparaging  remarks 
were  made,  when  it  was  in  course  of  erection,  is 
now,  when  completed,  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  a picturesque  and  ornamental  addition  to 
the  architectural  features  of  the  city.  It  con- 
sists of  an  outer  cone  of  white  brick,  and  wiihin 
this  is  placed  an  iron  tube,  which  is  used  as 
the  smoke-flue.  There  is  a space  between  these 
whioh  will  receive  the  heated  and  vitiated  air 
and  carry  it  upwards.  This  structure  is  about 
180  ft.  high,  18  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  de- 
creasing to  about  12  ft.  About  30  ft.  from  the 
summit  are  a series  of  narrow  openings,  with 
slender  pilasters  between,  rising  from  an  orna- 
mental base,  and  capped  by  a cornice  ; it  is 
surmounted  by  an  elongated  bell-shaped  summit, 
with  an  opening  at  the  top,  which  receives  the 
termination  of  the  inner  iron  table. 

Attaohed  to  the  new  infirmary  was  a class- 
room fitted  to  accommodate  120  Btndents  ; but 
this  has  been  found  to  be  quite  inadequate,  and 


it  his  been  resolved  to  extend  the  buildings  so 
as  to  aooommodate  300  students.  Operations 
are  being  aotively  pushed  on,  and  the  building 
will  be  ready  for  the  roof  in  a short  time.  The 
original  plan  of  a semicircular  auditorium  has 
been  adhered  to,  and  the  external  elevations 
partake  of  the  same  charaoter  as  the  rest  of  the 
infirmary.  The  rebuilding  of  the  class-room 
will  entail  a cost  of  about  1,300Z. 

St.  Stephen's  Parish  Church,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  Playfair,  has  undergone 
several  important  alterations  in  the  interior. 
This  interior  was  extremely  bald  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  the  acoustic  qualities  were  wretched.  The 
latter  defect  will,  it  is  expected,  be  modified  by 
the  alterations,  and  the  bareness  of  the  interior 
enlivened.  To  make  room  for  a new  organ,  by 
Willis,  of  London,  the  pulpit  has  been  brought 
forward,  and  the  choir  platform  entirely  re- 
modelled. Mr.  David  Rhind,  architect,  has 
carried  out  the  new  arrangements. 

The  new  chnrohes  in  course  of  erection  at 
Morningside,  Dumbiedikes,  Canon  . Mills,  and 
Gilmore-place,  are  progressing  rapidly  towards 
completion,  aud  that  at  Rosehall  is  almost  ready 
for  occupation  ; in  regard  to  all  of  which  more 
hereafter. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Guildry  to  elect  a dean, 
more  than  usual  interest  was  taken  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  consequence  of  the  office  being  con- 
tested, a most  unusual  occurrence.  The  Council 
of  the  Guildry  had,  it  appears,  nominated  Mr. 
William  Macgregor,  a well-known  builder,  for 
the  office,  but  it  was  objeoted  to  him  that,  being 
engaged  in  aotive  business,  and,  as  he  had  often 
had  cases  before  the  court  over  which  he  would 
have  to  preside,  it  would  scarcely  be  expected 
that  he  could  perform  the  duties  with  the  same 
impartiality  as  a gentleman  not  engaged  in 
business.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchison,  of  Hillwood,a 
retired  builder,  was  accordingly  brought  for- 
ward, and,  iu  spue  of  strenuous  opposition,  was 
elected  over  the  nominee  of  the  Council  by 
a majority  of  eleven.  This  result  is  nothing 
short  of  a revolution  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Guildry  ; and  a final  blow  is  aimed  at  the  old 
system  of  nomination  by  a motion  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  a member  of  the  Corporation,  to 
frame  a code  of  rules  for  future  guidance,  em- 
bracing amongst  these  the  election  of  office- 
bearers by  a popular  vote. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  GLASGOW. 

The  new  Theatre  Royal,  opened  by  Miss 
Marie  Litton,  is  the  third  that  has  been  built  in 
Glasgow  iu  as  many  years.  It  is  not  more  than 
twenty  months  since  the  old  Royal  succumbed 
to  the  flames,  aud  as  another  theatre,  the 
Royalty,  sprang  up  in  the  interval,  it  was 
doubtful  for  some  time  whether  the  building 
would  be  restored.  About  a year  ago,  however, 
the  matter  was  set  about  in  a practical  way, 
the  result  beiug  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  of 
London,  was  engaged  to  prepare  plans.  The  new 
building  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  the 
chief  external  alteration  is  the  main  entrance 
being  changed  from  Cowcaddens-street  to  Hope- 
street.  Quite  close  to  eaoh  other  are  four 
entrances, — one  for  the  dress-circle,  oDe  for  the 
stalls,  a third  for  the  upper-circle,  aud  the 
fourth  as  an  extra  opening  to  the  stalls  and 
boxes.  The  old  main  entrance  is  made  avail- 
able for  the  pit  and  amphitheatre,  while  the 
gallery  door  is  that  formerly  used  for  the 
amphitheatre.  Besides  these,  there  are  other 
means  of  exit  from  all  parts  of  the  house  whioh 
can  easily  be  brought  into  requisition  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  stalls  are  laid  out  in  five  rows, 
affording  accommodation  for  100  persons  ; while 
immediately  behind  is  the  pit,  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  a thousand.  Overhanging  the 
pit,  at  a judicious  height,  is  the  dress-circle, 
reached  by  a double  flight  of  steps.  This  part 
of  the  house  is  seated  for  312.  At  the  back 
nine  boxes,  each  for  six  persons,  are  curtained 
off,  and  behind  these  again  are  the  ladies’  and 
gentlemen’s  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories.  The 
upper-circle  rises  above  the  dress-circle,  while 
the  uppermost  parts  of  the  house  are,  as  usual, 
devoted  to  amphitheatre  and  gallery.  The 
upper-circle  accommodates  300,  the  amphi- 
theatre 366,  and  the  gallery  from  900  to  1,000, — - 
the  whole  available  auditorium  being  thus 
capable  of  sealing  over  3,000  persons.  The 
stalls  and  dress  circles  are  fitted  up  with  the 
folding  ohairs  iuvented  by  the  architeot,  and 
mado  by  Mr.  Wadman,  of  Bath.  All  the  floors 
and  passages  are  of  conorete,  while  the  inner 
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walls  are  of  brick  and  Portland  cement.  The 
proscenium  is  31  ft.  wide  by  36  ft.  high,  and 
behind  the  act-drop  the  stage  measures  72  ft.  in 
width,  and  from  the  foot-lights  to  the  back  wall 
58  ft.  The  internal  decorations  are  being  carried 
out  on  an  elaborate  scale.  The  general  character 
of  the  architecture  of  the  interior  is  that  of  the 
French  Renaissance,  the  roof  terminating  in  a 
coved  ceiling  with  a Bun-light  in  the  centre.  An 
allegorical  study  representing  the  various  arts 
allied  to  the  drama  is  painted  by  Hartford,  of 
London,  over  the  proscenium.  The  decoration 
and  gilding  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Edward 
Bell,  of  London,  while  Messrs.  Jackson  & Co., 
London,  are  constructing  the  box-fronts,  pro- 
scenium, and  ceiling  with  their  patent  fibrons 
plaster.  Messrs.  Burke  & Salviati,  of  London 
and  Venice,  have  laid  out  the  vestibule  in  marble 
mosaic.  The  following  Glasgow  tradesmen  have 
also  been  employed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
building : — Stevenson  & Sons,  masons  and  brick- 
layers ; Ross  & Son,  carpenters  and  joiners  ; 
Morrison  & Son,  slaters  and  concrete  builders ; 
MoGregor,  Gilmour  & Co.,  and  Stevens,  iron- 
workers ; Bremner,  plasterer  ; Rae,  plumber  ; 
Chalmers  & Tosh,  gasfitters.  Mr.  Wm.  Browne 
acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

In  the  course  of  a few  days  a new  public 
building  just  erected  in  Adelaide-place,  Bath- 
street,  will  be  opened  for  the  joint  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Sooiety,  and 
the  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  of  Scotland,  who 
hitherto  had  suites  of  rooms  from  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  in  Sauchiehall-street.  The  architects 
of  the  new  building  were  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Millar,  C.E.  ; and  the  total  cost  does 
not  exceed  6,0001.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
Classic  style,  in  harmony  with  the  other  build- 
ings in  the  street.  Of  four  stories,  the  base- 
ment will  be  occupied  by  the  curator’s  house, 
museum,  and  heating  apparatus.  The  street 
floor  consists  of  library  and  reading-room,  the 
first  floor  is  set  apart  as  a hall  seated  for  300 
persons,  with  council  - room  adjoining.  On 
the  upper  flat  are  two  large  rooms,  to  be  used 
for  sectional  and  other  meetings.  The  Geo- 
logical and  Natural  History  societies  of  Glasgow 
intend  to  take  rooms  in  the  building. 

A number  of  churches  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  Glasgow  at  the  present  time.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  Woodside  Established 
Church  in  Great  Western- road,  for  the  Rev. 
David  Watson,  which  is  to  cost  9,0001. ; a new 
Free  Church  at  Dowanhill,  Partick  (the  esti- 
mates for  each  are  about  5,5001.)  ; a Wesleyan 
church  at  the  junction  of  West  Nile  and 
Sauchiehall  streets  to  supplant  the  church  in 
John-street,  bought  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
site  of  the  new  municipal  buildings  ; and  a new 
Evangelical  Union  church  at  Govan.  Mr.  Henry 
Higgins,  jun.,  is  architect  of  the  Woodside 
ohurch  ; and  the  designers  of  the  Wesleyan 
building  are  Messrs.  J.  McKissack  and  W.  G. 
Rowan.  The  architect  of  the  Dowanhill  church 
is  Mr.  Petrie,  and  the  contractors  for  the  work 
are: — Masons,  Messrs.  Gordon  & Hamilton; 
joiner,  Robert  Carmichael ; slaters,  John  Morri- 
son & Sons;  plumber  and  gasfitter,  Robert 
Russell;  plasterers,  Regali  & Tonner;  glazier, 
Messrs.  Keir  ; heating,  Combe  & Son  ; brackets’ 
Wm.  Ramsay  & Son. 


LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt- 
street,  on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  Mr.  A.  Ross, 
president,  in  the  chair.  A paper  entitled  “The 
Combination  of  the  Block  and  Interlocking 
Systems  on  Railways”  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Dibbin,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  The  author  commenced 
with  a brief  review  of  the  progress  of  railway 
signalling  from  its  first  introduction  cn  railways, 
and  thence  the  various  improved  methods  in 
use  at  present  were  considered,  chiefly  in  respect 
to  the  block  system,  and  its  vital  relations  to 
modern  railway  traffic- working.  Diagrams  were 
exhibited  illustrating  the  main  argument  of  the 
paper,  to  the  effect  that  although  the  block  and 
interlocking  systems  are  in  themselves  pushed  to 
every  possible  degree  of  perfection,  they  are  as 
yet  uncombined,  and  can,  therefore,  be  actuated 
in  antagonism  to  each  other,  through  the  fallible 
huma.n  agent  who  works  them,  and  thus  permit 
of  disaster.  Many  methods,  more  or  less 
successful,  had  been  devised  to  overcome  this 
great  defect  in  railway  working,  but  in  order  to 
effect  a thoroughly  safe  and  correct  combination 
ol  the  diverse  elements,  viz.,  the  train,  and  the 
electric  and  out-door  signals  and  the  pointsman, 
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they  should  each  actuate  but  one  electrio 
current.  This  circuit  should  be  so  devised  that 
its  closing  and  unolosing  permit  no  adverse 
element  to  intrude,  and  the  train  itself  thus 
rule  the  road. 


SANITARY  RULES  FOR  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

The  following  rules,  to  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  all  buildings  erected  under  her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  have  been  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Office  of 
Works : — 

1.  All  water-closets  and  urinals  shall  bo  constructed  so 
that  one  wall  at  least  of  such  closets  and  urinals  shall  bo 
an  outer  wall  of  the  building. 

2.  All  soil-pipes  shall  be  carried  outside  the  building, 
and  ventilated  by  means  of  pipes  leading  the  foul  gases 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  building.  Such  pipes  to  be 
carried  to  points  removed  from  ckimney-stncks. 

3.  Separate  cisterns  shall  be  constructed  lor  the  water- 
closets  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  tho  building.  No 
tap  or  "draw  oil”'  shall  be  affixed  to  any  pipe  com- 
municating with  a cistern  supplying  a water-closet  or 
urinal. 

4.  All  waste-pipes  and  overflow-pipes  of  cisterns  shall 
terminate  in  the  open  air,  and  be  cut  off  from  all  direct 
communication  with  drains. 

6.  Great  attention  shall  be  paid  to  insuring  through 
ventilation  in  all  rooms.  Rooms  so  high  that  their  ceil- 
ings shall  be  more  than  2 ft.  above  the  top  of  the  windows, 
corridors,  staircases,  and  other  open  spaces  shsll  be 
specially  ventilated  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
stagnant  air. 

6.  All  main  drains  should,  where  practicable,  be  formed 
outside  the  building.  In  the  event  of  its  being  necessary 
to  carry  a main  drain  underneath  a building,  it  must  be 
trapped  immediately  outside  tho  main  wall,  and  a venti- 
latiog-pipe  must  be  carried  from  that  point  to  tho  highest 
part  of  the  roof,  as  under  Rule  2. 


THE  PHOSPHATES  IN  WHEAT  AND 
FLOUR. 

Attention  is  being  once  more  drawn  to  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  finest  end  whitest 
flour,  and  to  the  superior  nutritious  power  of 
“ whole  ” or  “ entire  ” meal.  These  views  have, 
for  many  years,  received  the  warmest  support 
and  advocacy  from  the  highest  chemical  and 
physiological  authorities.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  recommendations,  the  general  public  make 
only  the  most  sparing  use  of  whole  meal  bread, 
while  the  entire  meal  is,  we  believe,  almost  un- 
usable for  all  other  purposes.  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  in  recommending  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  a process  which  has  recently 
come  under  our  notice,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  and  which  presents  two  conspicuous 
advantages.  It  consists  in  restoring  to  the  fine 
white  flower,  which  the  public  so  universally 
demand,  those  very  important  nutritious  consti- 
tuents,—the  phosphates.-  Three-fourths  of  these 
salts  contained  in  the  wheat  grain  are  rejected 
with  the  bran  in  the  ordinary  milling  pro- 
cesses, yet  they  enter  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood,  brain,  &c.,  while  phosphate  of 
lime  forms  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  bony  frame. 
The  second  advantage  of  this  flour  is  that  the 
phosphates  are  restored  in  such  a form  that  the 
flour  is  “ Belf-raising.”  Hence,  for  those  who 
prefer  the  flavour  of  unfermented  bread,  yeast, 
&o.,  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  entire  nutri- 
ment of  the  flour  retained ; while  the  pastry, 
cakes,  and  puddings,  made  with  the  flower  are 
exceptionally  light  and  digestible,  and  an 
economy  is  effected  in  butter,  eggs,  lard,  and 
similar  adjuncts. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  which 
is  issued  by  Messrs.  McDougall  Bros.,  of  10, 
Mark  lane,  informs  us  that  the  process  is  the 
joint  invention  of  Mr.  McDougall,  well  known  in 
connexion  with  disinfectant  preparations,  aud 
Professor  Horsford,  an  equally  well-known 
American  chemist. 


NEW  MARKETS,  ST.  HELIER’S. 

Extensive  new  markets  are  about  to  be  built 
at  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Meat  Markets,  the  old  building  and  stalls  of 
which  are  about  to  be  swept  away.  Temporary 
stalls  have  been  ereoted  for  the  butohers  in  the 
Vegetable  Markets,  St.  Helier’s,  and  the  con- 
tracts for  the  new  markets  have  been  let  : — 
Masons’  and  excavators’  work  to  Messrs.  Fallaize 
& Tostevin,  of  Jersey;  ironwork  and  painting 
to  Mr.  Dyson,  of  Elland,  Yorkshire;  carpenter’s 
and  joiner’s  work,  plumber’s  and  glazier’s  work, 
slater’s  and  plasterer’s  work,  and  cement  flooring, 
to  Mr.  David  Nichols,  of  Leeds;  and  the  roof 
is  to  be  executed  on  Helliwell’s  patent  system, 
of  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 

The  total  amount  of  the  contracts  is  about 

12,000£. 


WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  COLLIERY 
VILLAGES. 

The  Hexham  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
is  now  considering  the  question  of  providing  a 
supply  of  water  for  a large  section  of  its  dis- 
trict, including  Prndhoe,  West  Wylam,  Mickley, 
and  other  villages.  Plans  and  report  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  John  S.  Hodgson,  C.E., 
Hexham,  showing  the  total  estimated  cost  of  a 
gravitation  scheme  by  which  water  can  be  sup- 
plied from  Minsteracres  to  a total  population  of 
5,000,  to  be  11,2I6Z.  This  scheme  involves  a 
total  length  of  12$  miles  of  piping,  of  which 
twelve  miles  would  be  cast-iron  pressure  mains. 
A separate  scheme  having  been  suggested  for 
the  supply  of  Prudhoe  village  independently, 
the  estimated  cost  of  this  project  is  stated  to 
be  1,5881.  The  source  in  this  instance  would 
consist  of  two  springs  at  a sufficient  altitude. 
The  want  of  water  in  the  district  is  becoming 
urgent,  owing  chiefly  to  tho  drainage  operations 
of  the  extensive  coal  workings. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  INDIA. 

An  inhabitant  of  Bombay  thus  writes  to  us: — 
“ I take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  a 
Bombay  paper  containing  a criticism  on  one  of 
our  Bombay  buildings  in  particular.  The  sub- 
ject of  architecture  in  India  is  one  that  is  nob 
sufficiently  thought  of  at  home,  although  we 
are  crowded  yearly  by  engineers  from  England, 
both  in  the  Publio  Works  Department  and  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  a few  private  men  who  are  the 
minority  ; and,  as  I need  not  tell  you,  more  than 
merely  outward  design  is  needful  in  a building. 
This  fearful  overdone  Gothic  architecture  in  our 
Bombay  buildings  should  be  a warning  to  all 
architects ; the  unsuitableness  of  such  a style 
for  India  is  apparent  to  all  who  study  the 
question.  Mr.  Stevens  was  the  architect  for  the 
Sailors’  Home, — the  building  in  question.  He 
is  in  the  Public  Works  Department.” 

The  paper  sent  (the  Bombay  Review)  contains 
part  of  a correspondence  criticising  the  arrange- 
ments and  architecture  of  the  Sailors’  Home  in 
that  oity.  The  critio,  after  commenting  on 
various  points  of  a reply  which  bad  teen  given 
to  previous  strictures,  says  : — 

“The  building  in  question  looks  handsome;  but  e 
sailors'  home  needs  to  be  something  more  than  what  an 
ornamental  sugar-top  is  to  a brido-cake.  An  architect 
is  no  architect  if  he  cannot  utilise  his  space,  and  still  huvo 
ornament,— beauty  without  commou  sense  is  only  skin 
deep.  It  is  not  likely  that  Jack  will  complain  to  his 
superiors,  and  he  is  not  competent  to  articulate  on  architec- 
tural and  financial  waste.  But  I hive  no  doubt  he  feels 
rebellious  at  being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  spike 
railings,  so  as  to  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  in  a prison, 
and  not  in  a ‘home.’  In  conclusion,  to  go  back  to  the 
point,  let  it  bo  asked  whether  or  not  a building  costiug 
24  lakhs  of  rupees  should  not  have  been  a complete 
building  ? Uad  it  been  turned  into  a hospital,  as  was  once 
proposed,  it  would  have  simply  been  a species  of  misap. 
propriation  to  have  used  the  public  contributions  (by  sub- 
scription and  a faucy  bazaar),  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
iu  6tairs,  floors,  windows,  and  a roof,  into  a building  that 
had  already  cost  over  2 lakhs  of  rupees.  It  does  seem  a little 
ridiculous  that  a structure  costing  so  much,  and  with  walls 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  out  a bombarding  enemy,  should 
seldom  have  more  than  eight  or  ten  sailors  in  it.  Happy 
Thought  ! These  uselessly  thick  walls  must  have  added  to 
the  cost ; but  it  is  so  easy  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with 
public  money. 

P.8. — Is  it  too  late  to  overhaul  the  design  of  the  new  rail- 
way-station  F That  also  abounds  with  turrets,  aud  greater 
and  lesser  domes  and  minarets,  overdone  altogether.  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  should  step  in  and  curtail  what 
may  be  found  unnecessary  and  inappropriate,  not  to  say 
anything  that  will  be  waste  of  money.” 

The  editor  of  the  Review  adds  : — “We  are 
sorry  if  these  criticisms  of  our  architectural 
correspondent  have  caused  undue  annoyance  to 
those  concerned  ; but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  an  important  public  question,  and 
increasingly  so  in  India.  With  the  ever- 
distressing  spectacle  of  the  New  High  Court 
before  us,  we  are  bound  to  lose  no  suitable 
opportunity  of  drawing  public  attention  to 
architectural  experiments  unsnited  to  the 
climate  and  the  purpose  for  which  baildings 
are  intended.  Above  all,  there  is  in  this  matter 
one  popular  fallacy  which  needs  to  be  rooted 
out,  namely,  that  when  the  architect  has  pro- 
duced a handsome  elevation  and  designed  the 
outward  form  of  a building,  his  work  is  as  good 
as  done.  Fitness,  proportion,  and,  if  there  be 
funds  to  spare,  beauty,  also,  we  must  have; 
but  the  final  test  of  an  architect’s  skill  lies  in 
the  adaptation  of  inner  arrangements  to  the 
purposes  of  a building,  and  with  these,  its  out- 
ward presentment  must  harmonise.  If  this 
essential  condition  be  wanting,  towers,  turrets, 
and  pinnacles  are  but  a vain  show,  and  even  if 
there  be  added  ‘ storied  windows  richly  digbt,’ 
these  will  not  make  an  architect  of  the  designer 
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b of  an  incongruous  buildiDg  in  whioh  usefulness 
b,  and  fitness  have  been  sacrificed  to  outward 
si  effect.” 


SOUTH  NORWOOD  DRAINAGE. 

I For  a number  of  years  past  the  Bewage  of 
i South  Norwood  has  been  utilised  upon  a Bewage 
• farm  of  GO  acres  of  clay  land  located  in  the 

II  parish  of  Beckenham.  The  lease  of  the  larger 
li  portion  of  the  land  have  expired,  and  as  the 
ji  leases  of  the  remaining  portion  will  shortly 
•;  terminate,  and  the  district  is  increasing  at  a 
]!  rapid  rate,  some  permanent  provision  is  neces- 
i sary  for  dealing  with  the  sewage.  In  order 

| to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done,  the 
>j  Croydon  Local  Board,  who  are  the  Sanitary 
if  Authority  of  the  district,  in  June  last,  invited 
I!  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton  & Co.,  Mr.  E.  Eachus, 
I Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  aud  Mr.  Lundie,  to  submit 

I sohemes  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the 
l|  district. 

, After  careful  investigation,  by  various  com- 
i.  mittees,  of  the  schemes  submitted,  the  Local 
n Board,  on  Friday,  the  29th  ult.,  determined  to 
adopt  the  scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Baldwin 

II  Latham,  C.E.,  which  consists  of  a gravita- 
d tiou  outfall  sewer  conveying  the  sewage  from 
3 Norwood  on  to  the  sewage  farm  at  Beddington, 
n and  the  lifting  the  sewage  from  the  small  area 

I which  oannot  be  dealt  with  by  gravitation,  into 
u the  gravitation  outfall  sewer,  by  means  of  a 
i,  pair  of  gas-engines,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 

I I undertaking  being  26,000J.  The  Croydon  Local 
Board  have  recently  acquired  the  freehold  of 

i the  sewage  farm  at  Beddington,  where  they 
II  have  upwards  of  500  acres  of  land  capable  of 
| dealing,  by  filtration,  with  the  Bewage  of  500 
ll  people  to  the  acre.  The  population  of  the  dis- 
fi  trict  of  the  Croydon  Local  Board  is  estimated 
ij  at  the  present  time  at  about  70,000,  so  that  they 

ii  have  a large  margin  provided  at  Beddington  for 
ii  dealing  with  the  future  sewage  of  the  district. 


: THE  DANGER  OF  PLASTER  CEILINGS. 

Sir, — In  your  valuable  article  in  last  week’s 
i Builder,  on  “ A Sanitary  Aspeot  of  Construc- 
| tion,”  you  speak  with  some  force  on  the  disad- 
i vantages  of  heavy  ornamental  plaster  ceilings, 
i and  I feel  it  to  be  a duty  to  draw  the  atten- 
il  tion  of  your  readers  to  the  risks  which  are 
I often  run  by  individuals  and  the  publio  gene- 
I rally,  to  obtain  them. 

i Having  been  oalled  in  to  advise  in  the  case  of 
i Bedford  Chapel,  I have  had  the  opportunity 
I of  making  a critical  examination  of  one  of  the 
i last-century  ornamental  flat  ceilings,  which 
were  so  common  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
open  timber  roofs  in  church  and  chapel  con- 
i struction,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  classic 
! taste  in  architecture.  I am  quite  at  a loss  to 
i imagine  how  the  ceiling  at  Bedford  Chapel 
lasted  so  long,  and  I cannot  but  think  that 
| many  other  ceilings  must  be  in  an  equally  dan- 
gerous condition.  The  facts  are  these  : — 

The  general  thiokness  of  the  plaster  was  just 
I upon  2 in.,  and  the  well-designed  floriated  orna- 
i mentation  was  worked  on  this  base  with  the 
i setting  coat,  and  was  not  otherwise  sustained 
I than  by  the  cohesiveness  of  the  material,  except 
that  in  places  where  cherub  faces,  or  heavy 
i mouldings  were  run,  some  nails  were  introduced 
i into  the  body  of  the  plaster,  but  no  bracketing 
of  any  sort  existed,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
ceiling,  viz.,  about  twenty-five  tons  (each  square 
yard  weighing  over  a hundredweight),  was  sus- 
tained by  the  plaster  key  which  was  squeezed 
through  the  laths.  The  laths  were  single  laths, 
very  thin,  the  ends  lapping  each  other,  and 
being  secured  by  one  nail. 

The  roof  is  sustained  by  double  queen-post 
trusses,  very  well  designed,  and  ia  good  condi- 
tion, situated  10  ft.  apart ; the  tie-beams  are 
12  in.  by  9 in.,  between  which  8 in.  by  6 in. 
binders  are  fixed  6 ft.  apart.  The  ceiling- joists, 
3 ic.  wide  and  12  in.  apart,  come  between  the 
binders,  the  under  Bide  of  the  tie-beams,  the 
binders,  and  the  ceiling-joists  being  all  flush 
with  one  another.  The  laths  were  secured  by 
cast  nails,  about  t in.,  but  never  more  than  $ iD. 
entered  the  beams  to  which  they  were  attached. 
But  no  fillets  intervened  to  keep  the  laths  a 
little  free  of  the  timbers,  so  chat  the  laths  were 
laid  flat  against  the  under-side  of  the  beams, 
thus  reducing  the  area  by  at  least  one-fifth,  over 
which  it  was  possible  to  secure  a key  for  the 
plaster,  and  consequently  about  five  tons  of  the 
weight  was  unsupported  by  any  key. 

This  was  alarming  enough,  but  having  hung 


so  long,  it  might  have  held  longer  if  the  remain- 
ing  key  was  sound.  To  ascertain  this,  the  dust 
was  brushed  away  with  a light  hair-brush,  and 
with  it  came  much  of  the  key  which  had 
perished,  and  on  further  examination  it  appeared 
that  nearly  half  of  the  key  had  gone,  and  that 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of  the  plaster  ceiling 
had  no  apparent  support. 

The  plaster  which  fell  was  under  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  trusses,  but  the  laths  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  left  behind,  and  no  key  was 
visible  above  them. 

I had,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  condemning 
the  whole  ceiling  as  most  dangerous,  and  that 
the  first  fall  was  in  all  probability  the  precursor 
of  many  more,  which  the  vibration  of  the 
moving  multitudes  who  thronged  the  church 
might  at  any  moment  bring  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  people. 

On  removing  the  ceiling  to  put  a new  one  of 
oanvas  and  paper  for  temporary  continuance, 
my  judgment  was  confirmed  in  a remarkable 
manner,  for  it  came  down  in  large  pieces  with 
little  or  no  trouble  on  the  workmen’s  part  except 
where,  at  some  distant  time,  it  had  been  slung 
up  to  bearers  laid  upon  the  ceiling-joists  by  iron 
rods,  T3ff  in.  diameter,  passed  up  through  the 
plaster  from  below,  a piece  of  thin  metal  about 
6 in.  long  by  1 in.  wide  being  secured  to  the 
lower  end,  and  a nut  being  fixed  to  the  screw 
end  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rod,  by  which 
means  the  bagging  ceiling  had  been  held  up 
when  it  was  ready  to  fall  from  want  of 
key.  The  fine  coat  had  been  scraped  away  to 
admit  the  metal  and  finished  flush,  so  that  no 
indication  of  the  presenco  of  these  ingenious 
suspendem  was  visible  from  below. 

I think  these  facts  are  sufliciently  alarming 
to  be  a warning  to  others,  and  to  cause  the 
investigation  of  similar  ceilings  to  be  made  by 
competent  persons  in  the  interest  of  the  publio. 

Edward  C.  Robins. 


THE  SCULPTURE  ON  BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. 

Sir, — It  would  appear  that  the  proposed 
decoration  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  of  a magni- 
tude and  of  an  importance  unfortunately  of  rare 
occurrence  in  this  country,  both  as  regards 
scale  and  remuneration,  for  the  groups  must 
necessarily  be  colossal,  and  their  cost  thousands. 
It  is  an  opportunity  of  a kind  which  ought  to 
occur  oftener  in  a great  country,  and  in  a city 
the  greatest  commercial  centre  in  the  world. 
The  means  for  obtaining  an  artist  equal  to  the 
occasion  ought  not  to  be  a matter  of  difficulty. 
As  suoh  an  opportunity, — to  the  shame  of  these 
realms, — seldom  does  occur,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  ungracious  to  too  severely  criticise  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a committee  uninitiated  in  such  affairs, 
or  to  overhaul  and  pull  to  pieces  their  naive 
advertisement,  in  which  they  have  attempted  to 
enumerate  every  mode  of  drawing,  some  of 
which  no  artist  would  ever  think  of  availing 
himself  of  in  such  a competition. 

The  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  advertise- 
ment is  the  announcement  that  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  has  consented  to  guide  the 
committee  in  the  selection  of  an  artist;  that  is, 
if,  after  selecting  so  competent  a guide,  they  will 
be  guided.  The  time  has,  perhaps,  come  for  the 
whole  profession  to  repudiate  the  decisions  of 
non-professional  committees  in  such  competi- 
tions. The  writer  would  be  content  to  accept 
Sir  Frederick’s  decision  in  the  matter  without 
any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
But  were  a frequency  of  such  competitions 
imminent,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  tax,  in  every 
case,  the  kind  offices  of  one  competent  judge. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  well  at  this  juncture  to 
advocate  the  institution  of  a professional  com- 
mittee of  taste,  whose  function  it  should  be 
either  to  adjudicate  in  all  art  competitions,  or  to 
select  artists  for  employment  on  public  works. 
It  would  be  an  institution  far  preferable  to  that 
sometimes  proposed,  viz.,  a dilettante  Minister 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  who  would  only  afflict  the 
metropolis  with  evidences  of  his  individual  art- 
whims.  It  would,  in  reality,  be  a Ministry  of 
the  Fine  Arts  without  the  drawback  of  that  so 
frequently  proposed.  Eaoh  member  of  suoh  a 
committee  ought,  of  course,  to  be  selected  for 
bis  freedom  from  bias,  for  his  catholicity  of  judg- 
ment; or  it  might  again  happen,  as  it  often  has 
in  art  competitions,  that  even  professional 
judges,  having  some  deoided  bias,  have  selected 
those  designs  which  would  best  perpetuate  their 
own  vagaries,  setting  aside  the  most  suitable 
and  best  calculated  to  elevate  art. 


There  is  yet  another  matter  in  whioh  the 
uninitiated  are  liable  to  be  led  astray.  It  has 
been  possible  for  men  of  ingenious  taot,  and 
without  having  the  slightest  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered artists,  to  pass  themselveB  off,  by  means 
of  hired  labour,  for  sculptors.  With  a profes- 
sional committee,  such  deceits  would  be  useless. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  MATERIALS  OF  THE  FLOORS  AT 
BRADING. 

Sir,  — A visit  to  the  recently  - unearthed 
Roman  villa  at  Brading  suggests  numerous 
questions,  of  much  interest  to  persons  at  all 
versed  in  building  matters. 

The  tesserai  composing  the  chief  pavement 
are  very  thin,  barely  £ in.,  which  would  suggest 
that  they  must  have  been  well  laid  on  a prepared 
and  hard  cement  floor,  aud  cement  run  in 
between  them.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  case,  for  within  1 in.  from  the 
surface  of  the  tile  is  the  soil  of  the  country ; 
and  the  cement,  now  quite  white,  and  with  all 
the  nature  gone,  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon white  chalk  lime  of  the  district. 

But  this  same  lime  mortar  must  at  the  time 
of  its  use, — at  the  very  least  fourteen  or  fifteen 
centuries  sinoe, — have  been  very  good,  and  Bet 
very  hard,  for  close  by  this  principal  hall, 
wherein  the  most  perfect  pavement  lies,  is 
the  heating  chamber  for  the  whole  house,  and 
in  which  stand  a number  of  small  columns  to 
support  the  arched  or  groined  floor,  covering 
the  flues  or  fire;  and  they  are  constructed 
alternately  of  about  3 in.  of  concrete  mortar 
(now  crumbling)  to  one  1-in.  red  tile.  As  at 
present,  they  could  not  possibly  carry  the  weight 
of  the  floor,  which  must  have  been  great, 
judgiogby  the  arched  stones  of  which  it  was 
constructed. 

And  again,  the  shaped  stones  used  as  roof- 
tiles  are  from  Purbeck,  where  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  concrete  remains,  wherein  the 
cement  from  the  local  cement-stone  is  as  hard 
as  the  shingle  that  is  held  together  by  it,  and 
wo  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  would  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  builders  of  this  villa, 
who  must  have  considered  the  chalk  cement 
which  they  made  at  Brading  superior,  at  that 
time,  to  the  cement  of  the  blue  lias  near  Pur- 
beck; for  obviously  no  consideration  of  expenses 
nor  trouble  has  weighed  in  the  construction  of 
these  buildings. 

Thus  the  cement  which  was  presumably  the 
strongest  at  the  period  of  these  villas  being 
erected,  has  proved  the  least  durable  when  ex- 
posed to  the  test  of  time.  And  how  far  is  this 
to  hold  with  regard  to  the  artificial  hydraulic 
limes,  having  chalk  lime  as  their  basis,  which 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  have  brought  into 
such  very  extensive  use,  in  very  important 
works  ? 

It  appeared  to  me  something  of  a puzzle,  how 
the  tesseraj  were  formed,  so  remarkably  uniform 
in  size,  and  out  of  varying  stones  of  widely- 
varying  density.  Blake’s  stone-crusher  was 
probably  unknown  and  undreamt  of  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  use  of  only  such  appli- 
ances as  we  are  aware  of,  or  can  fancy,  as  being 
within  the  reach  of  quarriers  of  those  days 
appears  scarcely  sufficient  for  producing  such 
good  results.  If  “Flint  Jack”  were  living  he 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  An 
arcbmological  friend, — one  of  the  committee 
of  the  archmological  society  which  has  these  re- 
mains in  charge, — suggests  the  splittiog-up  of 
the  stone  into  lengths,  which  were  then  cross-out 
into  tessenB,  similarly  to  the  method  adopted  in 
the  modern  and  beautiful  Italian  glass  mosaics. 
This  would  not  apply  all  round,  however,  for  we 
cannot  conceive  flint,  or,  at  all  events,  “ chert,” 
being  thus  treated. 

Possibly  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Builder 
may  throw  light  on  these  questions. 

Feldspar. 


Stratford. — St.  John’s  Church,  Stratford, 
which  has  been  closed  for  some  weeks,  for  re- 
pairs, was  re-opened  on  the  3rd  ult.  The  walls 
have  been  cleaned  and  re-coloured  in  neutral  tint. 
The  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass 
of  different  colours,  and  the  old  system  of  gas- 
lighting has  been  superseded  by  coronte  sus- 
pended from  the  crown  of  the  arches.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  T.  Norton 
& Sons.  The  repairs  to  the  tower,  which  are 
not  yet  completed,  aro  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  J.  Mortcr. 
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PIOUS  (P)  FRAUDS. 


A NORMAN  KEEP. 


Sib, — In  wandering  round  the  world,  by 
making  use  of  something  more  than  our  eyes, 
we  constantly  stumble  upon,  and  are  mentally 
hurt  by,  examples  of  shams  which  are  some- 
thing more  than  may  be  understood  by  the  term 
“ pious  frauds.”  I could  mention  several,  but  will 
content  myself  with  one. 

Last  week,  wandering  into  our  grand  old 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  Peter,  and 
S within,  in  the  historic  city  of  Winchester,  the 
feeling  came  uppermost  that  whatever  might 
be  the  “professional  ” opinion  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  Gothic  or  the  Classic  form  for 
church  architecture,  there  is  always  something 
inexpressibly  soothing  to  the  mind  in  passing 
from  the  bustling  world  outside  into  the  cool, 
solemn,  and  generally  beautiful  interiors  of  our 
Gothic  cathedrals ; a spare  hour  is  never  lost  in 
wandering  around  aud  about  them,  and  on  this 
particular  occasion  an  intelligent  verger  incited 
a desire  to  wander  over  it.  Up  a corkscrew 
staircase  to  the  gallery  below  the  clearstory, 
from  which  fellow  mortals  in  the  nave  below 
looked  like  wandering  bottle-stoppers,  up  again 
to  the  leads,  and  into  the  space  between  the  ex- 
ternal leaden  roof  and  the  stone  vaulting,  where 
it  is  a sight  to  see  the  great  tie-beams,  one  of 
which  spans  the  entire  width,  probably  50  ft.  or 
more  without  a Bplice,  all  cut  many  a year  ago 
from  giant  trees  in  the  New  Forest,  before  the 
railway  lent  a helping  hand,  and  when  the  roads 
were  simply  shocking ; into  the  lantern-tower 
which,  with  its  thirty-two  richly-carved  Norman 
headed  windows,  has  been  turned  into  a belfry, 
and  then  again  over  the  choir  with  its  great  stone 

r . Hulloa  ! Am  I awake  or  dreaming? 

Has  the  fiery  glass  of  sherry  at  the  pastrycook’s 
disagreed  with  me  ? No!  it  is  all  right.  “Be 
careful  how  you  tread,  sir,”  pipes  out  the  thin 
voice  of  the  elderly  guide,  “ that  ain’t  stone” 
nor  plaster,  but  it  is  beautifully  done  in  wood. 
A certain  mythical,  happy,  and  easily-satisfied 
gentleman,  named  Toots,  would  have  overcome 
the  sensation  this  “ pious  fraud  ” bad  evoked, 
by  a remark  the  public  may  endorse,  “ It’s  of  no 
consequence  whatever  ” ; but  sitting  beneath 
the  great  patched  window  of  many  but  har- 
monious colours,  gazing  along  the  glorious  vista 
of  the  nave,  listening  to  the  swelling  authem, 
the  eye  will  surely  hereafter  rest  upon  a shady 
spot  upon  the  arched  and  gilded  roof,  where 
Heaven’s  light  should  flood  the  choir  and  God’s 
service  instead  of  being  clean  shut  out,  and  the 
lantern  darkened  with  a wooden  lie. 

Will  Watch. 


LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  remarks  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  on  the  London  Water  Supply,  mention 
is  made  of  supplies  from  the  chalk. 

From  beds  of  chalk,  intermingled  with  gravel 
and  sand,  about  sixteen  miles  from  London,  in 
the  parish  of  Stone,  Kent,  there  is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  water.  It  may  be  seen  rising  out 
of  the  ground  and  running  in  streams  to  the 
Thames,  on  the  estate  of  the  Stone  Court  Chalk 
Company,  situate  a short  disrance  from  Dart- 
ford.  It  has  been  computed  that  18,000,000 
gallons  run  through  this  ground  daily,— waste, 
into  the  river.  This  water  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  pure  and  excellent. 

This  quantity  would  greatly  augment  the 
present  supplies  for  the  south-eastern  district 
of  London,  and  could  be  utilised  at  no  very 
extravagant  outlay.  J.  h.  B. 


HARD  WATER. 

u^an  •F°a  or  au7  °f  your  numerous  corresponds 
tell  me  howto  make  my  spring-water  less  hard  and  corrc 
mg  i I have  a circulating  boiler  by  which  hot  water 
conveyed  to  the  top  of  the  house;' but  the  water  is  i 
only  comparatively  useless  for  cooking  or  washing  pi 
poses,  but  is  a constant  expense.  The  taps  are  invaiial 
leaking,  the  pipes  are  continually  choking  with  a ha 
rocky  sobit.ucc,  and  tb.  boiler,  in  ,pit,  of  a period!, 
cleaning,  burns  out  on  account  of  tbe  same  rockmg  C 
anything  be  done  to  improve  the  water  without  discoloi 
ing  or  spoiling  it  for  any  purposes  ? Tbe  water  is  pump 
into  a large  slate  extern  at  the  top  of  the  bouse  and  tl 
cistern  tills  the  supply  cistern  for  the  boiler  by  means  o 
ball  . tap.  I shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions. 

F.  MiiiDu  King. 

V Inquire  what  could  be  done  by  the  Porter-Cla 
process.  J “ 


Mr.  J T.  NbWton,  of  George-streel,  West- 
minster, has  been  selected  from  amongst  various 
candidates  for  the  post  of  architect  and  surveyor 
to  tbe  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  has  drawn  attention  in  tbe 
Times  to  what  is  oalled  St.  Leonard’s  Tower,  at 
Mailing,  in  Kent,  aud  which  he  pronounces  to 
be  the  earliest  Norman  keep  in  existence,  and 
in  all  probability  “ the  earliest  that  ever  was 
built,  the  construction  of  the  walls  being  of 
earlier  character  than  any  Norman  keep  in 
Normandy  itself  or  in  Britain.”  The  manor  on 
which  it  Btands  was  given  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  one  of  his  Norman  followers,  Gnndulfus 
orGnndulphj  he  found  himself  placed  iu  the 
position  of  a settler  in  a hostile  country,  the 
king  of  which  had  given  him  a donation  of  a 
large  tract  of  land,  but  he  must  get  possession 
of  it  in  the  best  way  be  could.  His  first  object 
was  naturally  to  secure  an  abode  for  himself,  in 
which,  with  a small  band  of  followers,  he  could 
be  safe  against  any  number  of  assailants.  He  was 
a biave  man  and  a clever  man,  aud  an  architect, 
and,  not  daunted  by  the  danger  of  his  position, 
he  saw  how  he  could  secure  fcbis  object.  This 
was  by  building  a house  on  an  entirely  new  plan  ; 
the  walls  were  built  of  rubble-Btone,  found  on 
the  spot  or  near  at  hand  ; the  lower  part  was 
built  solid,  so  that  no  battering-ram  could  have 
auy  effect  upon  it,  and  the  doorway  was  10  ft. 
from  tbe  ground,  with  a short  ladder,  which  could 
be  easily  drawn  up.  This  was  exactly  such  a 
house  as  was  wanted  by  all  the  Norman  settlers 
in  Britain  ; it  was  very  soon  copied  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  fame  of  Gundulph  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  a few  years  afterwards  he  was  employed  by 
the  Conqueror  to  build  tbe  Tower  of  Loudon,  a 
Norman  keep  on  the  same  principle,  only  on  a 
much  larger  Beale,  and  built  of  good  ashlar 
masomy,  instead  of  iubble.  Mr.  Parker 
goes  on  to  say,  “ th*  popular  notion  that 
the  Normans  brought  their  keeps  with  them 
from  Normandy,  as  things  well  known  and  long 
in  use  there,  is  entirely  a delusion  ”j  and  states 
that  M.  de  Caumont,  the  leader  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Normandy,  and  others,  made  a 
tour  to  the  sites  of  all  the  castles  of  the  Norman 
barous  who  had  gone  over  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  Their  object  was  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  construction  of 
stone  walls  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury as  distinguished  from  that  of  a later  period. 
“ To  their  amazement  and  annoyance  they  found 
no  masonry  of  that  period  in  any  one  of  them. 
Magnificent  earthworks,  enormous  fossaa  or 
trenches,  and  lofty  earthen  mounds,  were  found 
everywhere;  the  additional  defences  had  been 
wooden  palisades  only  and  no  stone  walls.”  Mr. 
Parker  aads  that  when  he  shewed  M.  de  Caumont 
a careful  engraving  of  St.  Leonard's  Tower,  De 
Caumont  acknowledged  at  once  that  this  con- 
struction was  of  earlier  character  thau  aDy  keep 
in  Normandy. 

This  statement  puzzles  us  considerably.  In 
hot  youth  we  tramped  Normandy  (had  some 
pleasant  in  ter  views, by  the  way, with  the  venei  able 
De  Caumont),  and  have  very  distinct  recollec- 
tions of  the  castle  at  Falaise,  visited  more  than 
once.  We  have  before  usnowarougb  sketch  made 
at  that  time  of  the  stone-room,  in  that  stone 
castle,  in  which  William,  the  so-called  Conqueror, 
was  born  ; and  cau  see  with  the  mind’s  eye  the 
printed  statement  of  the  fact  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Prom  the  window  of  an  adjoining  room  it 
was,  as  every  one  is  told,  that  Robert,  William’s 
father,  saw  Arlette,  the  tanner’s  daughter,  after- 
wards William’s  mother.  Well,  all  this,  of  course, 
happened  years  before  the  followers  of  the  Con- 
queror began  to  build  keeps  in  England.  Mr. 
Parker  knows  all  about  this  as  well  as  we  do,  or 
better,  and  wo  will  not  venture  to  say  be  has 
made  a mistake,  but  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  a little  explanation,  and  to  know  if  we  are 
henceforth  to  pronounce  Falaise  fallacy. 


A MEETING  was  held  on  Monday,  Novem 
1st,  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  to  consider 
esirability  of  forming  a Sanitary  Assarai 
Association  “ for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
members  at  a minimum  cost  those  advantai 
which  the  progress  of  Sanitary  Science  ] 
made  available.”  The  chair  was  taken 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C.S.I.,  and  the  proceedii 
were  opened  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  who  s; 
that  this  was  an  attempt  to  bring  medical  rr 
and  architects  together  on  the  great  question 
house  ventilation.  Letters  strongly  approvi 
the  formation  of  the  association  were  read  fr< 
r.  Andrew  Clark,  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  presidt 
Royal  Society,  Dr.  Playfair,  Mr.  Arthur  Cat 


F.R.I.B.A.,  Dr.  Lander  Brunton,  Dr.  Ferrier,and 
others. 

The  Chairman  said  he  recognised  in  suoh 
an  association  as  that  proposed  the  fulfilment 
of  a great  want  in  respect  to  house  sanitation. 
The  richer  classes  undoubtedly  had  facilities  for 
rendering  their  houses  healthy  which  were  not 
possessed  by  those  beneath  them  ; but  there 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
public,  a general  want  of  faith  iu  Banitary 
science  and  sanitary  law.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  idea  was  growing  that  improved 
sanitation  meant  additional  value  to  life,  and 
certaiuly  an  increase  of  the  domeetio  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  people. 

After  a discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Edgecombe 
Venning,  F.R.C.S.  ; Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A.  ; Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. ; Dr. 
Longstaff,  and  Professor  Corfield  took  pare,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — 

“That  we  cordially  approve  the  formation  of  the  Sani- 
tary Assurance  Association  ; that  Frofeasor  do  Cbauniont, 
F.R.S.  ; Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  F.R.I.B.A.;  Mr.  H. 
Itutherfurd ; Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.D.  ; Mr. 
George  Aitchison,  F.R.I.B.A.  : and  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge, 
be  appointed  a Provisional  Council,  with  Professor  Corheld  - 
as  chief  sanitary  officer,  aud  Mr.  Judge  as  surveyor,  fro 
tern.  ; aud  that  they  be  requested  to  organise  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  prospectus  which  had  been  issued, 
and  to  report  to  a future  meeting." 


THE  RIGHT  OP  SUPPORT  FROM 
ADJOINING  HOUSES. 

WOOD  V.  GILBERT. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  (Common  Pleas 
Division,  before  Lord  Coleridge  and  Justices 
Lindley  and  Lopes)  had  kept  a coffee  and  eating 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford-Btreet, 
aud  the  defendant  had  an  adjoining  house.  Both 
houses  were  upon  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  they  were  about  100  years  old. 
The  defendant  pulled  down  his  house,  leaving 
the  party-wall  between  the  two,  however,  stand- 
ing. He  shored  this  wall  up,  but  it  gave  way 
and  came  down.  The  plaintiff  claimed  damages 
for  the  loss  which  he  had  thus  sustained,  aud  at 
the  trial  before  Lord  Coleridge  the  jury  found 
that  the  plaintiff’s  house  came  down  iu  conse- 
quence of  being  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
defendant’s  house,  and  that  there  was  negli- 
gence in  the  way  in  which  the  defendant  had 
taken  down  the  house.  Upon  this  finding  the 
verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff  for  5452. 

Mr.  Talfourd  Salter,  Q.C.,  now  moved  for  a 
rule  to  enter  judgment  for  the  defendant,  con. 
tending  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  right  to  lateral 
support  from  the  three  walls  of  the  defendant’s 
house,  which  were  taken  down.  It  was  also 
contended  that  the  verdict  was  against  the 
weight  of  evidence,  and  that,  in  faot,  tbe  wall 
probably  came  down  in  consequence  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  having  been  burnt  to 
powder  upon  the  plaintiff’s  own  side  of  it  by  an 
oven  which  had  been  there. 

Mr.  Justice  Lindley  said  that  these  houses 
were  probably  originally  so  constructed  that  oue 
could  not  stand  without  the  other,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  plain- 
tiff hud  no  right  to  lateral  support  from  the 
defendant’s  house.  He  also  thought  that  the 
verdict  was  not  against  the  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

Rule  refused. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

MORTAR. 

At  Wandsworth,  Mr.  John  Synnett,  a builder,  was 
summoned  by  Mr.  Woodward,  district  surveyur,  for  using 
moi  tar  composed  of  earthy  matter  in  the  building  of 
houses  in  Rillo-street,  Battersea  Park-road.  The  com- 
plainant said  that  after  receiving  notice  of  the  building  of 
tbe  bouses,  he  inspected  the  mortar,  and  found  an  absence 
of  sand.  He  wrote  a letter  to  the  defendant  giving  him 
notice  that  the  mortar  must  not  be  made  with  earthy 
matter.  He  inspected  the  mortar  again,  and  found  it  very 
bud,  no  alteration  having  been  made.  In  cross-examina- 
tion, the  vvituess  said  there  was  lime  iu  the  mortar,  but  it 
contained  a large  proportion  of  earthy  matter. 

Mr.  Hansom,  the  district  surveyor  of  North  Battersea, 
prod  need  samples  of  the  mortar  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
buildings.  He  said  lie  bad  dried  one  sample,  which  he  found 
contained  one  portion  of  lime,  and  the  remainder  earthy 
mutter  and  grit.  Better  mortar  was  used  outside  in  the 
pointing  of  the  walls,  but  the  mortar  used  inside  and  not 
auy  sand  in  it. 

Other  evidence  was  given  to  the  effect  that  proper 
mortar  should  contain  two-thirds  of  sand  and  one  of 
lime. 

Mr.  Haynes,  who  defended,  said  the  witnesses  were 
mistaken.  He  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  morar 
used  contained  half  lime  and  half  grit  and  and  sharp 
sand. 

A witness  for  the  defence  said  road  grit  was  quite 
equal  to  sharp  sand. 

Mr.  Paget  said  it  was  shown  by  the  defence  that  the 
mortar  used  was  composed  of  mud.  He  imposed  a penalty 
of  31.,  with  21,  costs. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK  OVERTIME. 

I At  MarlboroagU-street,  Mr.  Mansfield  hag  Riven  judg- 
i ment  in  h case,  Squires,  a journeyman  painter  and  house- 
*i  decorator,  against  Mr.  Pontis,  a hou9e-decorator,of  Euston- 
Mi  road.  Mr.  Mansfield  said  the  question  was  whether  a 
M workman  who  was  sent  by  his  employer  to  work  in  the 
||  country  was  entitled  to  work  overtime,  and  be  paid  for  so 
lii  doing,  as  of  right.  The  question  narrowed  itself  down  to  a 
il  point  of  law — namely,  whether  a custom  had  been  esta- 
lj  olished  in  favour  ofthe  complainant’s  claim.  In  his  opinion, 

I I no  custom  had  been  established  sufficient  in  point  of  law. 
i It  appeared  that  the  gentleman  for  whom  the  work  was 
Ci  done  objected  to  the  men  working  overtime,  and  he 

(Mr.  Man-field)  regarded  the  employer  as  a middleman 
*<  between  the  customer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  workmen 
1 1 on  the  other.  As  it  was  clear  Mr.  Pontia  could  not  have 
1 1 charged  his  customer  with  the  overtime,  and  the  men 
|l  could  not  look  to  Mr.  Pontis,  as  their  employer,  for  it,  he 
I dismissed  the  summons;  but,  as  he  considered  it  a very 
i|  fair  question  to  have  been  discussed,  he  should  not  give 
■ any  costs  against  the  complainant. 

SI  Mr.  Lewis  asked  to  have  an  appeal. 

Mr.  Mansfield  asked  whether  the  proper  course  would 
not  be  for  Mr.  Lewis  to  ask  him  to  state  a case  for  the 
l opinion  of  the  Court? 

II  A long  and  techuical  argument  ensued,  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field  said,  instead  of  dismissing  the  summons,  be  would 
adjourn  the  case  for  a fortnight  to  enable  Mr.  Lewis  to 
i;  consider  what  course  he  would  pursue. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

I Southport. — On  the  14th  ult.  the  Bishop  of 

'I  Liverpool  consecrated  the  chancel  and  transept 
of  All  Saints’  Church,  Chnrohtown,  Southport. 
I Originally  the  church  was  erected  as  a chapel 
of  ease  to  St.  Cuthbert’s,  the  parish  church  for 
il  Churchtown,  and  was  consecrated  in  May,  1877. 
ii  The  population  of  the  district,  however,  in- 
li  creased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  ultimately  deemed 
i necessary  to  constitute  All  Saints  a parish  by 
il  itself,  and  to  enlarge  it  to  supply  the  required 
I accommodation.  The  architects  engaged  in 
i this  work  were  Messrs.  Garside  & Johnson,  of 
i Lord-street,  Southport.  Previously  to  the  addi- 
i;  tion  of  the  chancel  and  transept  the  church 

i would  seat  400  people,  now  1,050  can  be  accom- 
modated. The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  5,000Z. 

Frant. — The  parish  ohurch  of  Frant  has  been 
1 re-opened,  after  restoration.  Externally  the 

ii  roof  has  been  new  leaded,  and  other  repairs 
have  been  effected.  In  the  interior  the  win- 
dows,  with  the  exception  of  that  over  the 

J Marquess  of  Abergavenny’s  pew,  and  in  the 
i chancel,  fresh  glass  has  been  put,  which  has 
; lately  been  found  in  some  lofts  and  stables  in 
I close  proximity  to  the  church.  The  glass  is  of 
i English  make,  and  is  said  to  date  from  the 
i thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
i church  has  been  redecorated  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  John  O.  Scott,  architect,  and  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Milner  Allen,  of  Fulham- 
i road,  London.  The  church  has  been  re-pewed 
j by  Mr.  H.  Bond,  from  special  designs  by  Mr. 
i Scott. 

Watford. — The  new  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
j South  Watford,  was  consecrated  on  the  12th  ult. 
i by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s.  The  building  is 
; 104  ft.  in  length,  and  consists  of  a nave  67  ft. 
i in  length,  in  four  bays,  north  and  south  aisles 
with  western  entrances,  the  tower  and  spire 
: rising  to  a height  of  120  ft.,  and  placed  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  building.  The  chancel 
is  of  apsidal  form,  and  is  lighted  by  five  win- 
: dows.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Syme,  and 
Messrs.  Waterman  were  the  contractors.  The 
new  church  will  accohamodate  500  persons. 

Stratford-on-Avon. — The  vicar  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  in  responding  for  “ The  Clergy,”  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  mayor  of  Stratford  the 
other  day,  intimated  that  he  was  about  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  restoring  the  ancient  parish  church, 
for  which  work  thousands  of  pounds  would  be 
required. 

Plaistow. — On  the  16th  ult.  the  memorial- 
stone  of  a new  chancel  for  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Plaistow,  Kent,  was  laid  by  Lady  Scott,  of  Sun- 
dridge  Park.  The  work  of  constructing  the  new 
chancel  ha3  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Arnaud, 
builder,  of  Bromley,  and  the  contract  price  is 
1,7921.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  R.  Mallett. 

Southburgh.  — The  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Southburgh,  was  re-opened  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  on  the  7th  ult.  after  restoration.  Prior 
to  the  restoration,  nothing  but  a heap  of  rubbish 
remained  of  the  tower,  which  had  fallen,  appa- 
rently, from  100  to  150  years  previously,  the 
two  bells,  together  with  the  solid  oak  frame- 
work which  supported  them,  having  been  first 
removed  and  placed  under  a thatched  shed  in 
the  churchyard.  The  church  itself  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  so  insecure  that  when 
the  old  lead  roof  was  removed  the  walls  began 
to  show  signs  of  falling,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution having  been  taken  to  shore  them  up 
with  strong  timber  supports.  It  was,  therefore, 


found  necessary  to  remove  at  once  the  stone 
tracery  of  the  windows,  and  to  rebuild  the 
church  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  west  wall,  which  had  been 
made  Becure.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  so  far 
has  amounted  to  little  short  of  4,000?.  Of  this 
the  Gurdon  family,  who  are  the  chief  owners 
of  the  soil,  have  contributed  the  greater  part. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  church  has  been  car- 
ried out  on  the  old  lines  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve,  of 
London.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Goss,  of 
Shipdham.  The  objeots  of  interest  found  during 
the  restoration  included  a mural  painting  of 
St.  Christopher  bearing  the  infant  Christ,  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  another  paint- 
ing on.  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  of  which 
the  design  was  not  clear. 

Bradley.  — St.  Martin’s  Church,  Bradley, 
Bilston,  was  re-opened  on  the  26th  ult.,  after 
restoration  and  renovation  (rendered  necessary 
by  a serious  gas  explosion  in  April  last),  at  a 
cost  of  about  750 1.  The  chancel  windows,  three 
in  number,  again  represent  the  Nativity, 
Cruoifixion,  and  Ascension,  by  the  same  artiste 
(Messrs.  Gardner,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire).  The 
chancel  floor  has  been  re-laid  with  tesselated 
tiles,  by  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co.,  and  the 
choir-stalls  have  been  altered  and  improved  by 
Mr.  Sansome,  Bilston.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  church  has  been  renovated  and  coloured. 
The  old  organ  has  been  replaced  by  a larger  one, 
purchased  from  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Balsall 
Heath,  at  a cost,  including  reconstruction,  of 
2601.  A series  of  slate  tablets  have  been 
placed  between  the  chancel  windows.  The 
tablets  (the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Pugh,  of  Wol- 
verhampton) contain  the  Twelve  Command- 
ments, the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  ApoBtles’ 
Creed,  written  in  Old  English  characters,  with 
illuminated  capitals. 

Abbot’s  Bromley. — The  chapel  in  connexion 
with  St.  Anne’s  Middle-class  School  for  Girls, 
Abbot’s  Bromley,  which  at  present  consists  only 
of  the  choir,  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  buildings  has  been  laid 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maclagan.  The  Provost 
(Canon  Lowe)  said  that  to  complete  the  chapel 
1,500Z.  was  wanted. 

Wynyard  Pa/rk. — On  the  3rd  ult.,  the  new 
private  chapel  at  Wynyard  Park,  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  was 
opened  by  tbe  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
chapel  is  built  adjoining  the  Monumental-room, 
is  86  ft.  iu  leugth  by  24  ft.  in  width,  and  is 
described  as  being  of  the  “ Roman-Corinthian 
style”  of  architecture,  iu  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  mansion.  The  plans  have,  however,  not 
yet  been  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  and  many 
of  the  decorations  remain  to  be  added.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  building  is  the  ohancel 
arch,  of  various  rich  marbles.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  chancel  is  a dwarf  screen  of  red  Devon- 
shire marble,  inlaid  with  mosaics,  panels  of 
Mexican  onyx  being  on  the  reverse  side.  This, 
as  well  as  the  organ,  is  the  gift  of  the 
Marobioness.  The  ohanoel  steps  are  of  Derby- 
shire fossil  marble  ; the  paving  throughout  of 
Italian  mosaic,  in  patterns  designed  by  the 
architect  (Mr.  James  Brooks),  and  executed  by 
Minton,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  choir-stalls 
and  benches  are  of  oak,  relieved  by  shafts  and 
panels  of  walnut-wood. 

Bedford. — Holy  Trinity  Church,  Bedford,  has 
been  re-opened,  after  redecoration.  The  pnlpit  has 
been  cut  down  some  14  in.  or  18  in.,  and  the  old 
panels  removed,  leaving  the  traoery  only.  The 
font  has  been  removed  and  refixed  near  the  south 
door.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  nnderthe  direction  and  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  John  Day,  architect.  The  painting  and 
decorative  works  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Clarke  & Carling,  of  Bedford  ; the  gasfitting  and 
re-lighting  by  Messrs.  Kilpin  & Billson,  of  Bed- 
ford ; paving,  by  Maw  & Co.,  of  Broseley,  Salop ; 
the  prayer-desk,  lectern,  and  other  woodwork, 
by  Mr.  John  Hull,  of  Bedford.  The  cost  will  be 
something  over  300Z. 

Hungerford. — The  parish  church  of  Hunger- 
ford  was  re-opened  on  the  12th  ult.,  after  un- 
dergoing renovation.  The  old-fashioned  pews 
have  given  place  to  open  seats.  Ntw  arcades, 
clearstory  walls  and  windows,  have  been  built, 
the  latter  being  filled  with  foreign  glass.  The 
new  gas-fittings  and  iron-work  on  doors  are  by 
Mr.  C.  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead.  The  vestry 
fittings  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Fruen.  A 
new  organ  haB  been  erected  by  the  well-known 
makers  Messrs.  Forster  & Andrews,  of  Hull,  at 
a coBt  of  510Z.  The  alterations  and  improve- 
ments have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Morris  ‘ 


& Stallwood,  architects,  of  Reading,  Messrs. 
Wooldridge  & Son,  of  Hungerford,  being  the 
contractors.  The  total  estimated  expenditure, 
including  the  cost  of  the  organ,  is  2,917J. 

Dorchester.  — The  restored  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  of  Piddletrenthide,  near  here,  has 
been  formally  reopened;  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
of  London,  is  the  architect  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  The  work  of  restoring  the 
church  has  been  in  process  off  and  on  for 
twenty-seven  years. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Swanwick. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Swanwick,  near 
Alfreton,  Derbyshire,  were  laid  on  the  5th  ult. 
The  cost  of  the  new  building  will  be  750Z.  There 
will  be  accommodation  for  300  persons.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  Wills,  of  Derby,  and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Brown  & Simpkin,  East- 
wood. 

Shifnal. — On  Sept.  29th  the  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  which  has  been  erected  at  Shifnal  from 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Fleeming,  architect,  Wol- 
verhampton, at  a cost  of  about  3,0001.,  and 
giving  accommodation  for  350  sittings,  was 
opened.  The  new  building  is  Geometrio  Gothio 
iu  style.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick,  relieved 
with  Grinshill  stone  and  red  terra-cotta  dressings, 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles. 
Internally  the  chapel  is  62  ft.  6 in.  long,  by  38  ft. 
wide,  and  will  accommodate  350  adults  on  the 
ground  floor.  An  end  gallery  yet  to  be  con- 
structed, over  the  entrance-lobbies,  will  give 
accommodation  for  100  more.  The  building  is 
roofed  over  in  one  Bpan,  the  main  front,  facing 
New-Btreet,  consisting  of  a central  gable,  with 
a large  tracery-headed  window  and  moulded 
and  gabled  doorway.  A stone  turret,  80  ft. 
high,  is  placed  on  the  western  side  of  the  main 
gable,  set  back  from  the  gable  to  suit  the 
inequality  of  the  site.  The  side-walls  are 
pierced  with  tracery-headed  windows,  divided 
by  massive  buttresses.  The  new  building  is 
heated  by  hot  air,  the  apparatus  being  supplied 
by  Mr.  Truswell,  of  Sheffield  ; the  gasfittings 
are  by  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Wolverhampton  ; and  the 
general  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Yates, 
builder,  of  Shifnal,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Fleeming. 

Oarron  ( N.B. ). — On  the  2nd  ult.  the  memorial- 
stone  of  Carron  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Falkirk,  was  laid.  The  proposed  building  is  of 
Early  English  design,  and  will,  when  completed, 
be  seated  to  contain  about  440  people  in  the 
area,  and  100  in  the  gallery.  Tt  is  intended  to 
be  heated  by  hot  air.  The  entire  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  1,700?.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James 
Boucher,  Glasgow  ; and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Taylor  & M'Fadyen. 

Nacton. — On  the  6th  ult.  a new  Congrega- 
tional Chapel,  in  connexion  with  Tacket-Btreet 
Chapel,  Ipswich,  was  opened  at  Nacton,  about 
five  miles  from  that  town.  The  new  chapel  re- 
places one  which  has  been  in  existence  many 
years,  and  has  cost  about  400?.  Mr.  Coe,  of 
Ipswich,  has  built  the  chapel,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  A.  Conder,  of  London.  Sittings  are  provided 
for  170  persons. 

Ipswich. — On  the  7th  ult.  the  memorial-stone 
of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  Alan-road,  Ipswich, 
was  laid.  Mr.  Hubert  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
A.  Coe  is  the  builder,  the  amount  of  the  contract 
being  1,077?.  The  chapel  will  be  of  red  brick, 
with  white  brick  and  stone  dressings,  and  will 
provide  sittings  for  400  persons. 

Welshpool. — A new  Congregational  Church 
has  been  opened  at  Welshpool.  The  architect 
of  the  building  is  Mr.  H.  Rider,  of  Welshpool. 

Birkenhead. — On  the  12th  ult.  the  memorial- 
stone  of  a new  chapel,  in  connexion  with  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church,  which  is  in 
course  of  erection  in  Claughton-road,  Birken- 
head, was  laid  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Williams.  Mr. 
Edward  Legge,  of  Birkenhead,  is  the  contractor, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  R.  H.  Roberts,  of 
Everton.  The  building  will  accommodate  about 
500  worshippers,  and  there  will  be  large  school- 
rooms and  vestry  underneath.  The  cost  of  the 
land  has  been  about  5001.,  and  that  of  the 
building  will  bo  upwards  of  2 0001. 

Broxburn  ( N.B. ). — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  United  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Broxburn, 
has  been  laid  with  Masonic  honours.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  by  M.  Hippoljte 
J.  Blanc,  architect,  Edinburgh,  and  consist  of  a 
church  of  parallelogram  plan,  measuring  about 
62  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a gallery  at  one  end,  afford- 
ing accommodation  for  upwards  of  400  sitters  ; 
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a hall  oapable  of  accommodating  about  100  per- 
sona, a vestry,  ladies’  waiting-room,  and  minor 
apartments.  Externally  the  chnrch  presents  a 
gable-front  to  the  main  road,  a gabled  projection 
with  pointed  and  richly-moulded  arch  forms  the 
principal  entrance,  the  main  gable  being  pierced 
by  alarge  wheel-window  filled  with  cusped  tracery, 
besides  twin-pointed  arched  lights  on  each  side 
of  the  doorway.  On  one  side  the  gable  is  flanked 
by  a tower  and  spire,  the  former  containing  the 
stair  to  the  gallery.  The  accepted  tender  for 
the  works  amounts  to  about  3,OOOZ.,  which  in- 
cludes the  erection  of  a manse. 

Conway.  — The  memorial-stones  of  a new 
English  Weslejan  Chapel  have  been  laid  at 
Conway.  The  site  is  in  Rosehill-street,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  old  parish  church.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  the  external  materials  used  being 
freestone  from  the  Bryncoraroh  quarries,  with 
random-work.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  some  150  worshippers,  but  the  schoolroom  is 
so  constructed  as  to  be  opened  out  to  form  a 
transept,  to  be  utilised  during  the  summer 
months,  when  there  is  a large  influx  of  visitors. 
This  will  afford  accommodation  for  another  fifty. 
The  approximate  cost  is  about  1,0001 , and  the 
contract  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Thomas  & Ellis  Hughes,  Mr.  Fraser  acting  as 
clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  Curwen,  jun.,  is  tho 
architect. 

Llansamlet. — The  new  Bethel  Chapel  hero 
was  opened  on  the  9th  inst.  Its  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  Mumbles,  Swansea,  and  the 
contract  was  given  to  Mr.  R.  Llewellyn,  Birch- 
grove,  for  2,4001.  The  chapel  has  sitting 
accommodation  for  900  people.  It  is  heated  by 
Grundy’s  patent  apparatus,  fitted  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Daniel. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — A new  Congregational 
Church,  to  accommodate  500  persons,  is  about 
to  be  commenced  at  Heaton,  near  Newcastle. 
The  church  will,  when  completed,  consist  of  a 
nave  with  double  transepts,  and  there  will  be 
a Bmall  west-end  gallery.  At  the  east  end 
will  be  a school-room,  class-room,  vestry,  with 
other  conveniences.  The  materials  to  be  used 
are  stone  with  ashlar  dressings  and  slated  roofs. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  eventually  erect  a tower 
and  spire.  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  of  New- 
castle, are  the  architects. 

Caruforth. — A new  Congregational  Church 
was  opened  at  Carnforth  on  the  28th  ult.  The 
new  structure  seats  200  persona  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  a gallery  is  provided  over  the  class- 
rooms on  the  south  side.  The  mason-work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  M'Farlane,  and  the 
carpenter’s  and  joiner’s  work  by  Mr.  Grime,  of 
Settle  ; the  lemaining  works  have  been  executed 
by  local  tradesmen.  The  new  structure  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  has  been  designed  and 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Hetherington  & Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

South  Africa. — Messrs.  Wailes  & Strang,  New- 
castle, since  fitting  up  the  Catholic  Cathedral 
at  Durban,  Natal,  with  stained-glass  windows, 
have  been  commissioned  to  provide  windows 
for  three  more  churches  in  South  Africa,  viz., 
Bloemfontein,  Kimberley,  and  Pretoria. 

Dublin. — Four  transept  windows  in  Christ 
Church  have  recently  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  introducing  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  windows  have  been  executed  by  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  J.  Rawson  Carroll,  architect,  of 
Dublin. 

Plymouth. — As  a memorial  of  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  the  episcopate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
R.C.  bishop  of  Plymouth,  the  window  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Catholic  cathedral  in  that  town 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  illustrative  of 
incidents  in  the  life  and  work  of  St.  Boniface. 
The  window  consists  of  three  large  lights,  each 
upwards  of  23  ft.  long,  with  tracery  over.  The 
middle  light,  which  is  the  broadest  of  the 
three,  contains  in  the  centre  a full-length  figure 
of  St.Boniface,  vested  in  chasuble,  mitre, maniple, 
and  pallium,  with  crosier  in  the  left  hand’ 
and  in  his  right  hand  a sword,  piercing  a book. 
In  the  two  side-lights  and  above  and  below  the 
centre  figure  tho  story  of  the  life  and  work  of 
St.  Boniface  is  told  in  a series  of  fifteen  designs 
in  chronological  order.  At  the  extreme  top  of 
each  light  are  the  arms  of  the  bishop  and  dio- 
cese per  pale , in  the  middle  the  arms  of 
Mayence,  and  on  the  right  the  arms  of  Ply- 
mouth. In  the  tracery  above  are  largo  heads 
of  figures  representing  St.  Willibald,  bishop ; 


St.  Wiuibald,  abbot;  and  Sta.  Wallburga,  nun, 
relatives  and  companions  of  the  saint.  The 
work  has  been  entirely  executed  by  Messrs. 
Fouracre  & Watson. 

Docklow. — Docklow  Church,  near  Leominster, 
just  re-opened  after  restoration,  contains  a new 
stained-glass  window,  by  Mr.  W.  Done,  of  Wyle 
Cop,  Shrewsbury.  Tho  window  is  in  the  chancel, 
and  has  three  lights.  The  central  compartment 
contains  a representation  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  and  the  side  compartments  contain  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  in  devotional  atti- 
tudes. All  the  other  windows  in  the  church  are 
filled  with  rolled  cathedral  leaded  glass,  by 
Mr.  Done. 

Hungerford. — A three-light  stained-glass  win- 
dow  has  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  of 
Hungerford.  The  subject  represented  is  the 
“ Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  our  Lord  occupying 
the  centre  light,  with  figures  of  His  disciples  in 
the  two  side  lights.  The  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  lights  are  filled  with  architectural 
canopies.  The  window  was  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of 
London. 

Wellingborough. — A stained-glass  memorial 
window  has  recently  been  placed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  in  the  parish  church  of 
his  native  town,  Wellingborough,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Septimus  Gill,  of  Tiverton,  to  the  memory  of  his 
parents,  whose  remains  are  interred  in  the 
churchyard,  just  under  the  window.  It  is  a 
window  of  Perpendicular  tracery  with  five 
lights,  and  the  subjeot  is  our  Saviour  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  holding  a lamb  in  his  arms,  for 
the  central  figure  ; the  other  lights  are  occupied 
with  figures  of  the  four  evangelists.  The  work 
was  done  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter. 

Crawley,  Sussex. — Mr.  John  Davies,  of  Wyle 
Cop,  Shrewsbury,  has  just  completed  a series  of 
stained-glass  windows,  intonded  to  be  placed  in 
Crawley  church,  Sussex,  which  haB  recently 
been  restored.  The  windows  are  for  the  aisle, 
and  consist  of  thiiteen  compartments,  each  one 
containing  some  Scriptural  subject.  They 
derive  some  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that  among  the  individuals  commemorated  by 
them  is  the  late  Mark  Lemon.  Not  long  ago 
Mr.  Davies  executed  the  stained  glass  for  tho 
chancel  window  in  the  same  ohurch. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Plymouth. — The  now  girls’  school,  Wolsdon- 
street,  is  now  occupied.  The  building,  which  is 
in  the  rear  of  the  infants’  school  erected  a few 
years  ago,  is  for  250  girls.  It  includes  a central 
schoolroom,  70  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  spacious  class- 
rooms, lavatories,  cloak,  and  retiring  rooms  in 
the  east  and  west  wings,  forming  altogether  one 
ot  the  most  complete  suites  of  rooms  for  school 
purposes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  style  is 
Early  English.  The  walls  are  of  tooled  lime- 
Btone  with  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  the 
roofs  are  all  open-timbered.  A dado  of  pitch- 
pine  surrounds  the  rooms,  and  the  fittings  and 
furniture  are  generally  of  that  material.  Boyd’s 
hygiastic  ventilating-slates  are  used  throughout, 
and  the  lavatory  and  closet  fittings  are  by 
Macfarlane.  The  entrance  to  the  new  school  is 
under  an  arched  gateway  of  wrought  stone.  Mr. 
Hine,  of  Plymouth,  has  been  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Blowey,  of  Buckland  Monachorum,  the 
contractor. 

South  Shields.  — Two  Board  Schools  for 
infants  have  recently  been  opened  by  the  School 
Board.  In  each  case,  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  350  infants.  It  is  intended  shortly  to 
erect  boys’  and  girls’  schools  in  extension  of  both 
these  groups,  and  for  which  the  preliminary 
arrangements  have  been  made.  The  con- 
tractors were  Mr.  Robert  Allison,  of  Whitburn, 
and  Mr.  John  Grisdale,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  of  Newcastle,  were  the 
architects. 


ISxsallmwa. 

Tlie  Largest  Vinery  in  the  kingdom  is  being 
built  by  Mr.  George  Bashford,  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
Jersey,  the  eminent  grape-grower.  It  is  to  be 
1,100  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide.  It  takes 
42,000  ft.  of  glass,  and  is  to  be  glazed  on 
Helliwell’s  patent  system  of  glazing  without 
putty.  This  vinery  is  to  be  heated  with  hot 
water,  and  will  take  10,000  ft.  of  4-in.  pipes. 
It  is  intended  for  the  production  of  early  grapes 
for  the  London  market. 


Closing  a Main  Thoroughfare. — At  the  ' 

Kensington  Vestry  a letter  was  read  from  the  | 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  sanctioning  the  I 
closing  of  the  Kensington-road  for  the  purpose  j 
of  repairing  the  carriageway,  and  stating  that  j 
the  Board  had  heard  with  surprise  and  regret 
that  part  of  that  thoroughfare  had  already  been  ; 
entirely  closed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
having  been  previously  obtained,  and  that  it  is 
imperative  on  all  future  occasions  the  sanction  i 
of  the  Board  shall  be  obtained  before  any  road 
is  closed.  Mr.  Campbell  observed  that  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances.  The  vestry  clerk 
wrote  for  permission,  and  received  a reply  from 
the  engineer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  stating 
that  the  Board  had  adjourned,  and  he  had  no 
authority  to  make  any  order.  He  (Mr.  Camp- 
bell) thought  that  when  a chairman  of  a Board 
was  paid  2,000L  per  annum  out  of  the  rates, 
some  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  to  answer 
the  communications  of  vestries.  Mr.  Freeman, 
the  member  for  Kensington  at  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  thought  that  the  less  that  was  said  about 
the  matter  the  better.  The  engineer  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  had  authority  to  give  per-  | 
mission  for  small  works,  but  he  did  not  feel 
justified  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  to 
give  permission  for  the  closing  of  the  great 
western  thoroughfare.  The  matter  dropped. 

South  Kensington  Museum. — The  Director 
of  this  institution  has  just  returned  from  an 
official  visit  to  the  museums,  and  to  the  Imperial 
and  other  collections  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  undertaken  by  desire  of  the  Lord  i 
President  of  the  Council,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  examples  of  gold  and  silversmiths’  work 
in  these  collections  might  be  reproduced,  to 
add  to  the  large  number  of  fac-similes  of  art 
treasures,  both  English  and  foreign,  already 
existing  at  South  Kensington.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  ordered  unreserved  compliance  with  the 
request  for  permission  to  oopy  in  electrotype 
from  objects  in  the  Imperial  collections,  and 
a selection  was  made  of  about  250  objects, 
ranging  from  goldsmiths’  work  of  early  Greek 
art  exhumed  at  Kertob,  thx-ough  Medimval 
times  to  English  plate  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  pieces  of  French  art 
of  the  period  of  Louis  XV.  Provincial  museums 
and  local  art  exhibitions  are  largely  interested 
in  the  advance  of  this  branch  of  the  operations 
of  the  Museum,  by  which  fac-similes  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  unattainable  originals 
are  either  lent  on  loan,  or  may  be  purchased, 
at  a very  moderate  cost,  for  permanent  display. 

The  Electric  Lig'ht. — Among  the  electric 
light  appliances  now  on  view  at  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society’s  Exhibition  at  Burnbank, 
is  a collection  of  exhibits  by  Messrs.  R.  E. 
Crompton  & Co.,  including  a number  of  Mr. 
Crompton’s  regulating  lamps,  which  have  been 
adopted  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  America,  and  on  the  Continent.  On  the 
same  stand  are  shown  instruments  for  measur- 
ing the  electric  current,  as  well  as  commuta- 
tors, switches,  resistance-coils,  and  other 
apparatus  more  interesting  to  the  technical 
observer  than  to  the  general  public.  A com- 
plete set  of  portable  apparatus  for  supplying 
four  large  lights  collectively  at  24,000-candle 
power  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Drill  Hall. 
This  set  of  apparatus  is  capable  of  lighting 
thoroughly  and  brilliantly  a hall  or  railway 
station  400  ft.  long  by  150  ft.  wide.  It  consists 
of  a six-horse-power  portable  steam-engine, 
specially  made  for  Messrs.  Crompton  & Co., 
Gainsborough.  After  preliminary  inquiry,  the 
directors  of  the  North  British  Railway  have 
resolved  to  adopt  the  electrio  light  as  the  means 
of  illumination  for  their  new  station  at  Queen- 
street,  and  within  the  last  few  days  they  have 
concluded  a contract  for  the  lighting  of  the 
station  on  the  Crompton  system. 

Ventilation  of  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge.— The  patent  self-acting  air-pump  venti- 
lators of  Messrs.  Boyle  & Son  having  been 
recently  applied  to  the  chapel  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Water- 
house,  experiments  were  made  to  test  their 
efficiency,  and  though  subjected  to  very  trying 
conditions,  we  understand  they  were  found  to  be 
acting  in  a most  efficient  manner,  the  air  berng 
exhausted  through  eaoh  ventilator  at  the  rate 
of  about  700  cubic  feet  per  minute,  whilst  there 
was  not  the  slightest  down-draught  experienced 
during  the  whole  time  the  experiments  lasted. 

We  hear  that  Messrs.  Boyle  are  about  to  apply 
these  ventilators  extensively  to  another  college 
in  Cambridge.  This  system  has  been  selected 
from  competition  plans  submitted  for  the  venti- 
lation of  the  Town. hall,  Yeovil. 
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Tae  Roman  Villa  near  Brading. — Up  to 

I be  present  time  eighteen  chambers  have  Been 
■horonghly  excavated,  and  the  angles  of  the  walls 
i f a nineteenth  have  been  discovered,  in  addition 
lb  which  walls  in  direct  connexion  with  the  parts 
Ripened  have  been  traced  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Price 
( nd  F.  G.  Hilton  Price  (who  have  been  con- 
■luctiDg  the  operations),  to  extend  eastwards  a 
lilistance  of  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.,  and  walls 
f iave  been  likewise  observed  more  to  the  south- 
llvard  of  the  present  diggings.  The  mosaic 
* )avements  of  some  of  the  rooms  are  remarkably 
ine,  more  especially  the  one  in  the  largest  room, 
c vhich  measures  40  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  broad  at 
be  western  end,  and  15  ft.  broad  at  the 
lliastem  end.  Many  other  rooms  with  simple 
Ijloors  of  concrete  have  been  found.  One 

Si>f  the  most  interesting  is  a large  hypocaust 
sontaining  fifty-four  pillars  of  tiles  2 ft.  6 in. 
r ligh  ; the  tiles  are  about  8 io.  square  ; thev  are 
noemented  together  with  mortar  in  wide  joints. 
:•  During  the  excavations  a quantity  of  plate-glass 
r :or  windows  has  been  collected.  This  last  is  a 
(discovery  of  considerable  interest ; for  although 
I what  is  known  in  glass-making  as  pillar  moulding 
iiwas  (after  having  been  allowed  a “ patent”  for 
c many  years)  shown  to  be  no  recent  invention, 
the  fact  that  Bheet-glass  polished  on  one  side 
,!ind  ground  on  the  other  was  in  use  with  the 
Lancients  appears  to  have  been  unknown  until 
the  present  discoveries.  The  coins  range  from 
i |3everus  Alexander  (A.D.  221)  up  to  Constantins 
[,(A.D.  337),  proving  that  the  villa  was  occupied 
as  late  aB  the  fourth  century. 

Gas  versus  Electric-Light. — For  a consi- 
iderable  time  past  the  gas-committee  of  the 
llborough  of  Birmingham  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  some  system 
; of  gas-lighting  which  will  compete  with  the 
: electric  light,  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating 
[ large  public  squares.  Trials  have  been  made  at 
the  Windsor-street  gas-works  of  all  the  im- 
proved forms  of  gas-lamps  which  have  been 
utried  at  London  and  Paris,  with  the  modifications 
[suggested  by  their  own  engineer  and  the  vari- 
ous lamp-makers.  The  aim  has  been  to  ascer- 
Itain  two  points, — the  most  effective  burner 
lirelatively  to  the  gas  consumed,  and  the  form  of 
[lantern  which  best  diffuses  the  light  afforded. 
liUpon  the  former  point  the  committee  have 
decided  in  favour  of  a triple  cluster  of  Bray’s 
i flat-flame  burners.  The  burners  are  fitted  on  to 
a special  form  of  tap,  designed  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
lithe  engineer  at  the  Windsor-street  Works,  by 
whom  the  trials  have  been  principally  con- 
ducted. 

Value  of  Property  in  the  City. — The  value 
of  a piece  of  land  upon  which  are  two  shops,  one 
with  a frontage  to  Gracechurch-street,  and  the 
[other  facing  Half-Moon-passage,  known  as  89, 
'Gracechurch-street,  and  lately  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Birrnbaum,  an  india  - rubber  manu- 
facturer, has  been  the  subject  of  litigation.  The 
[sum  asked  wa9  13,842Z.  On  the  part  of  the 
jplaintiffs,  Mr.  Fox,  with  Mr.  Thorne,  Mr. 
Andrew,  and  Mr.  Collins,  surveyors,  estimated 
i the  property,  which  consisted  of  a superficial 
iarea  of  786  ft , at  11.  per  foot  for  the  premises 
i facing  Gracechurch-street,  and  10s.  per  foot  for 
that  part  facing  Half-Moon-passage.  On  the 
[part  of  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Farmer,  with  Mr. 
Vigers,  valued  it  at  an  average  of  12s.  per  foot, 
i and  Eaid  that  9,653Z.  was  sufficient.  The  jury 
: gave  11,9001. 

Minster  Churcli. — The  Queen  has  con- 
itributed  500 1.,  through  the  Hon.  Charles  Gore, 
i secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
j Forests,  towards  the  fund  which  is  being  raised 
1 f >r  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  abbey  church 
of  Minster-in- Sheppey.  The  church  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  Kent,  and  possesses  features 
of  deep  interest  to  the  antiquary.  It  Bhould 
receive  most  careful  handling. 

The  Cabinetmakers  in  Paris. — The  strike 
has  ended,  the  masters  having  acoeded  to  the 
request  of  the  men,  whose  chief  demand,  it 
will  be  remembered,  consisted  in  asking  for  a 
payment  of  80  c.  an  hour,  instead  of  the  60  c. 
they  have  long  received. 

Kelly’s  ‘‘English  ” Lamp,  for  streets,  rail- 
way platforms,  barracks,  and  avenues,  comes  to 
us  with  a good  character.  It  burns  petroleum 
without  using  a glass  chimney,  and  gives  a pure 
white  light  for  eighteen  hours.  Its  economy  as 
against  gas  is  said  to  be  very  considerable. 

The  United  Asbestos  Co.,  whose  advertise- 
ment will  be  found  in  our  present  number, 
claim  to  possess  nearly  all  the  ascertained 
sources  of  supply  of  asbestos  in  Italy.  The 
company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the 
businesses  of  three  existing  firms. 


Church  Institute,  Maidstone. — This  pro- 
posed new  building  is  to  be  erected  on  a site 
lately  purchased  in  Union-street,  and  will  have 
four  floors.  The  basement  will  contain  rooms 
for  the  caretaker,  a gymnasium,  33  ft.  by  29  ft. 
and  14  ft.  high,  and  lavatories  for  the  younger 
members.  On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  a 
reading-room,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  a spacious  hall  and 
vestibule,  a library,  22  ft.  by  18  ft.  3 in.,  a 
dining-room  and  recreation-room,  22  ft.  6 in.  by 
14  ft.  each,  and  offices.  The  first  floor  will 
contain  a large  committee-room,  20  ft.  by  20  ft., 
and  a smaller  one,  20  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  a large 
assembly-room,  49  ft.  by  29  ft.,  and  22  ft.  high. 
On  the  second  floor  an  additional  committee- 
room  for  ladies,  and  bedrooms  for  the  care- 
taker, will  be  provided.  The  building  will  be 
Gothic  in  style,  with  arcaded  windows,  and  nn 
entrancB  with  clock-tower  at  the  angle.  1 h i 
assembly-room  will  be  lighted  by  side  windows 
of  the  same  style,  will  have  a groined  roof 
of  pitch-pine,  and  will  be  fitted  with  a stage  for 
lecturers  or  persons  taking  the  principal  part  in 
any  meeting.  The  general  fittings  inside  will 
be  arranged  with  due  regard  to  comfort. 
The  trustees  have  entrusted  the  planning  of 
the  building  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  architect, 
Maidstone. 

Birmingham  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  pre- 
siding, the  report  read  by  the  secretary  referred 
to  the  passing  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act, 
and  stated  that  the  Council  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  had  decided  to 
defend  actions  brought  against  members  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  at  the  expense  of  the  i 
Association,  so  far  as  the  legal  costs  only  were 
concerned,  in  such  cases  as  the  Council  considered 
ought  to  be  defended.  This  course  would  be 
adopted  until  January  23,  1881,  after  which  the 
future  action  would  be  determined  by  the 
general  meeting  at  Manchester.  Members  were 
therefore  requested,  if  proceedings  were  com- 
menced against  them,  at  once  to  communicate 
with  the  secretary.  At  the  annual  dinner,  held 
in  the  evening  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  Mr. 
G.  Shelley  stated  that  notices  had  been  received 
from  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  the  former  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional three  farthings,  and  the  latter  for  one 
farthing  per  hour.  He  considered  this  action 
ill-timed,  very  injudicious,  and  calculated  to  do 
great  injury,  just  as  they  might  reasonably 
look  for  improvement  in  trade.  The  demand 
would  be  opposed  by  the  committee  to  the  very 
uttermost,  and  he  hoped  successfully. 

New  Banking  Premises  have  been  erected 
at  Haltwhistle,  for  the  Carlisle  City  and  Dis- 
trict Banking  Company  (Limited).  The  build- 
ings comprise,  on  the  ground-floor,  banking- 
room  and  County-court  office,  &c.,  and  above  a 
residence  for  bank-manager.  The  contractor 
for  mason-work  was  Mr.  George  Westgartb, 
the  joiner-work  being  done  by  Mr.  J.  McAdam, 
both  of  Shotley  Bridge;  Mr.  Ormerod  was  the 
plasterer,  Messrs.  Thompson  & Sons  were  the 
plumbers,  Messrs.  Smith  & Son  the  slaters,  and 
the  painter  was  Mr.  Canning ; all  the  last- 
named  being  Carlisle  tradesmen.  Messrs. 
Hetherington  & Oliver  were  the  architects,  and 
the  building  has  been  erected  under  their  imme- 
diate superintendence. 

Hampton  Court  Palace. — In  continuation 
of  the  restorations  which  of  late  years  have 
been  effected  in  and  about  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Hampton  Court,  the  handsome  groined  ceiling 
at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Hall  staircase  is  now 
undergoing  a process  of  renewal  rendered 
necessary  by  the  gradual  decay  of  the  old 
ceiling,  some  portions  of  which  had  become  so 
rotten  and  defective  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
falling. 

South  London  Working  Men’s  College, 
Upper  Kennington  Lane. — Professor  Tyndall 
will  preside  at  a general  meeting  of  the  College, 
on  November  8th,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  the 
prizes  and  certificates  awarded  to  the  students 
will  be  distributed.  We  are  asked  to  say  that 
tickets  can  be  had  at  the  College. 

The  First  Stone  of  the  Smack  Boys’  Home, 
Ramsgate,  was  laid  by  the  Marchioness 
Conyngham  on  Tuesday  last.  The  building  is 
arranged  to  accommodate  sixty  boys.  The  con- 
tract is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Martin, 
builder,  of  Yalding,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect,  London. 

Messrs.  Baker  & Sons’  Premises,  Lam- 
beth.— The  purchasers  of  the  yard  and  four 
houses  are  Messrs.  Gwynne,  the  well-known 
engineers,  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 


T E N|D  E R S 

For  the  erection  of  dwellings  in  flats,  stables, 
Islington.  Messrs.  Tuul*y  A Boyle,  architects, 
ties  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove 

Eirk  A Randall. 

Macey  A Sons  

Woodward 

Brass  3,396 

Fahey  A Son  3,31  4 

Morter 3.161 

Outhwaite  A Sons 3,095 


,.  £3,758 
..  3,515 
..  3,493 


0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Lord  Southampton,  Soutbampton- 
road,  Maitland  Park,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Wettenball.  Air. 
James  Robert  Kumiss,  architect:— 

Anley  £1,170  0 0 

Palmer 995  0 0 

Edgley  8 10  O 0 

White  8S7  0 0 

Boden  (accepted) 875  0 It 

For  rebuilding,  after  fire,  the  Button  Steam  Flour  Mills, 
for  Messrs.  F.  & D.  Napper.  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Ledger, 
architect : — 

Nightingale  (accepted)  £898  0 0 

For  building  wing  and  alterations  to  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  Tavern,  Queen's-road,  Bayswater,  for  Mr.  G. 
Harris.  Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects: — 

Anley  (accepted)  £1,970  0 0 

For  Board  schools,  to  seat  680  children,  at  Newington, 
Hull.  Mr.  William  Freeman,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied 


Garlmtt  

Goates 

Oxen  A.  Hraiubum  . 

Sanderson  

Blackburn  

Robinson 

Habbersbaw  & Soil  . 

Morrell  

Drury  & Harper  .... 
Ma^sden  A Hudgson 

Sargeant  

Brown  

Stephenson 

Benny  

Hockney  at  Liggins  , 

Southern  

Berry  

Lisou 

Skinner 

Wilson  Bros.  (a?< 


>pted).. 


£4,254  0 0 
4,181  16  O 
4,167  0 0 
4,165  0 O 
4.112  3 9 
4,053  0 0 
4,(15  0 0 
4,031  6 0 
4,0(7  0 0 
3,990  12  9 
3,982  0 0 
3,978  0 0 
3,970  0 0 
3,952  17  9 
3,050  0 O 
3.881  14  3 
3,865  0 O 
3,831  0 0 
3 831  0 0 
3 770  0 0 


For  new  buildings,  for  the  City  of  London  School,  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  Con- 
tract No.  2,— Superstructure.  Messrs.  Davis  A Emanuel, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Downing  and 


Mr.  H.  P.  Foster 


Ashby  A;  Horner  .... 

Ashby  Bros 

Cornier 

Macey  A Sons  

Morter 

Laras  Bros 

Colls  A Sons  

Higgs  A Hill 

Dove  Bros 

Holland  A Uanncii  . 

Tiollopc  A Sons 

Mowlem  & Co 

Peio  Bros 


,.£87,810  0 
66,990  0 
..  86,840  0 
86,420  0 
. 86,399  0 
86,000  0 
..  63,71)  0 
,.  83,456  0 
..  83,283  0 
,.  82.445  0 
. 82,360  0 
..  81,432  0 


Granite 
Co'uruns,  Ac.*" 
...  £385  O 0 


* Red  Aberdeen  granite  columns  and  pilasters,  in  lien  of 
Portland  stone. 

For  the  erection  of  Board-room,  living-rooms,  stab'es, 
: lodge,  forge,  stores,  Ac.,  for  the  dire:  tors  of  the  Grays* 


Gas  Company. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Billing 

Wiltshire  

Lowe  

Wright  

Kldridge  A Geo. 

Hai8man 

Chafen 

Taylor  A Son .... 
Wat’s  A Davies 
Brett  A Son  .... 

Arnaud 

Banks  

O.  A S.  Fisher  . 

Cox  

Higgs  


Mr.  G.  8t.  Pierre  Hat 


..£1,329  0 0 
1,269  0 0 


1,198 

1,169 

1,172 

1,160 

1,150 

1,113 

1,120 

1,110 

1,(95 

1,095 

1,010 

1,(30 


Dr  the  rebuilding  of  Manor  Farm,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Ur 
R.  3.  Berens.  Messrs.  W.  UodBoll  and  G.  St.  Pierre 


For 
Mr. 

Harris,  architects  :■ 

Wood  

Brett  A Son  

Wright... 

Taylor  A Son  

Eldridge  A Gee... 


.£1,610  0 
. 1,300  0 
,.  1,195  0 
. 1 ,065  0 


For  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  drains  at  Page- 
in, Tottenham,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W. 


Palmer 

Rutty  

Taylor  

Potter  

Irons 

Porter  

Hunt 

Bell,  Wood  gre 


:i  (ac.-eptod)  , 


..£2,150  0 o: 
,.  1,875  0 0 

„ 1,722  0 0 
. 1,495  0 0 
1,495  0 0 
,.  1,177  10  10 
1,314  0 0 
. 1,277  0 0 
. 1,172  0 0! 


For  proposed  new  warehouse,  C 
lane,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Chilferiel. 
architect.  Quantises  by  Mr.  J.  G. 

Macey  A Sons  

Greenwood  A Co 

Holland  A Hanneo 

Perry  A Co 

Colis  A Co 

Laugmead  A Way  - 

l’a’man  A Fotlieriogham 


sitor-street,  Chancery- 
Mr.  Joseph  Lavender, 
. Rayues 

£3,150  0 0 

3,13)  0 0 

3,125  0 0 

3,106  0 0 

3.073  O 0 

3,050  0 O 

2,995  0 0 

•pted)  2,035  0 0 
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For  raising  the  tower  and  spire  of  St.  George’s  Church. 
Fo'est-hiil.  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  architect ; — 

Tarrant  & Sou  £1,035  0 0! 

Sharp  & Hverard  1,219  0 0 

Taylor  & Son 1,20)  0 0 

White ....! 730  o 0 1 


For  the  erection  of  uew  Board  and  Committee  rooms 
aud  alterations  at  the  Barnsley  Union  Workhouse, 
Messrs.  Dixon  & Moxon,  architects.  Quantities  by  the 
architects : — 

Brailjford,  Clay-cross 

Robinson  & Sons,  Barnsley  .... 

Bustard,  Barnsley  

Bycraft,  Barnsley 

HincbclifTe  & Moore,  Barnsley 

Taylor  A Sons,  Barnsley 

Carr,  Barnsley  

Lawton  & Schofleld,  Barnsley* 

* Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  an  additional  school-room,  offices, 
•&c.,  at  the  Elementary  School,  West  Mole3ey,  for  the  West 
Molesey  School  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  Goodchild,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster  : — 

W°od  £1,031  0 0 

Prout  ooo  n n 

llavell 

Garrud 

Bonell 

Sea!  

Julian  

Warr. . 

Angood  

Pack  Bros 

Wheatley  

Sanders  

Beale  

puier 


1,781  10 
1,771  3 
1,770  0 
1,725  0 
1,711  0 


970  0 


897  15 


827  0 0 


F t alterations  and  extra  floor  at  123  and  125,  Queen 
tects°^— atre0t'  ^es3rs'  G°r<ion  & Lowther,  archi- 

2 2 

Dye  - - 

Steel  Bros 

Richardson  (accepted)  A!.!!”’.! 


459  0 0 
449  0 0 


Conder 

Bowden  

Alston 

Taylor  & Pariitt ' (accepted) 

For  new  roof.  Ac., 


..£407  0 0 
,.  193  0 0 
. 185  15  0 


For  a villa  in  the  Station-road,  Forest-gate,  for  Mr. 
G.  Roberts.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect : — 

Salt £475  0 0 

Birch  408  17  0 

Hawkins 389  10  0 

Dyer  & Son  (accepted) 345  0 0 

For  a cow-house  in  the  Station-road,  Forest-gate,  for 
Mr.  G.  Roberts.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect  : — 

Hawkins £196  O 0 

Biroh  159  o 0 

Salt  15)  o 0 

Dyer  & Son  (accepted)  145  0 0 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


F or  pewterer’s  work  at  the  Old  George,  Bethnal-green, 
for  Mr.  F.  Brien.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect : — 

Rogers £131  9 0 

Heath 123  0 0 

Thompson  (accepted) 106  0 0 

QatfUter’i  Work. 

Garnett  178  0 0 

Steadman  154  0 0 

Christian  (accepted)  144  0 0 

For  Westerham  Waterworks,  Kent.  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover, 
engineer: — 

BotteriH  £2,680  0 0 

Ju  ian  & Co 2 396  0 0 

Painter  2,315  14  9 

McKenzie  & Co 2,032  0 0 

l ontifex  & Wood 2,0)0  0 0 

Bingham  (accepted)  1,895  3 10 

Joae8  1,893  15  9 


For  alterations  at  107  and  109,  Leadenhall-street,  for 
W Eve-  Morton'  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr. 

Lascellea ■--•-••••• £395  10  0 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 374  q 0 

Heiser ->75  0 0 

Wil90u  & Ertou  249  0 0 

Harris  & \Y  ardrop  (accepted) 249  0 0 


...£1,590  0 
...  1,540  0 
...  1,535  10 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton- a ub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notice.  , 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & GO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  oouraes,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


s c»'-  »t. 

£u,rtls  £390  0 0 

Palmer  335  X q 

Taylor  & Parfitt  (accepted) 319  0 0 

Weeks r*iQQ  n n 

Taylor  & Pariitt  (accepted)  479  0 0 

Fot  7 0 

Cook  0,  ..  „ 

....  lil92  b 0 

Clark  L°67  0 0 

KnUiS  ."To. 1.068  d 0 

Hollidge  & Stuart  j (,29  0 0 


‘j"’ /rection  of  a warehouse  at  Bethnal-green  for 
Mr.  R^Letchford.  Messrs.  Hammack  & Lambert,  archj- 

Hyatt  


Wii 


Cubitt .... 


£1,883 

1,777 

1,645 


0 0 
0 0 


fofr,Mra”“DSE0Oo' Vf  ™"- 

m,bs ,Ir- T- 

£2,109  0 0 

2.C99 


Liozell... 
Harper  .. 
Cornier. ... 
Bishop .... 
Cross  .... 
Hambly  . 
Reid 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  C.  S.  (send  address).— F.  H.  J.  (the  arrangements  are  entirely 
dlfferem)  — C.  F.  (iliauks,  no).-K.  (will  be  cons.dere)).—  J.  W.— 

*’•  " “8. — J.  M. — R.  T. — Sir.  E.  L. — W.  F. T A F T A P J G 

It.— H.  A J.— J.  M.  B — J.  H.— H.  A O. 

A Som.-M.  W.— W.  H.  8.— A.  R — 

J.  M'L.— W.  P.  B.-H.  P.  F.— H.  L.  - 
L.-P.  H — F.  L.— J.  H — A.  R.  P. 

All  statements  of  fasts,  lists  of  renders  Ao  mn.t  h« 

MlaST  ““ 

•“  a'“11”  bo»S.  -dglW,, 

n responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  , 
public  meetings,  rest*.  of  course  with  the  authors 


— H.  B.— Messrs.  F- 
K~ A-  R — R.  E.  C.— D.  R.  D.— 
• L.  — B.  L.—J.  A.— J.  R.  F.— O.  A 
— H.  P.  F.-H.  A L — H.  A J. 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


CHARGES  EUR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

81x  lines  (about  fltty  words)  or  under.  * -. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)’ .’ Sr 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements.  alVofoV  Soecui  Ad- 
ttaemenU  on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contract*. 


Ac.  may  be  obtained  01 


, Sales  by  Auction, 


page.  Competitions,  CoutrL 
*1  ox  application  to  the  Publiher." 

____  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

JOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  1,  m 

Rich  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  J,  £*■ 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS.  

. . Addressed  Box , Office  of  ••  The  Builder,*’ 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mure  in  all  cases  be  called  t m. 
Office  ReoeiDt.  produced.  called /or,  and  the 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBER  •_ 
tuatlons  Wanted  Advertisements 


0 0 


1,914  0 0 
1,855  0 0 
1,815  0 0 
1,598  15  0 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY.  W#*k" 
V 8tAmP«  rn\M  not  be  sent,  bnt  all  small  ,,  . 

mitw  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  O^de^naliw* 
the  Post-office.  Kffig-street,  Coveut-gardem  W (/to  ™ * P yable 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher.  ' 

....  ,,  Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-Btreet,  W.O 

mu“ 

ST  7 *“*  « atta'oopiA  omSTSSa”. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

I prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above.  U * ^ P aBUUm- 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Veneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


S ri  A R L t S « CCLLlM  C :ifa  KM 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  * GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Illustrated  List  two  stamps.  LONDON,  S.E. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAI  LIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS, 

ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  GovernmenfofficesfHo^ofparlkme^lT  M A5LIGHT'— ' ^ are  eMlllsi'reIy  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
British  Museum,  South  Kensinoton  Museum  t tv  t-  Flr3t  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 

Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banka,  Insurance  Offices  Manufactn ri”’  Museum’  011  boarii  H-lr-  shiPs>  2130  Eailway  Companies’  Offices 

shops.  30,000  in  use  inLondon  alone.  Patronied  lw  lo  nea’  P“™te  Houses  ™d  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 

y reacting  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

N.B.-For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 


-diagrams,  addr 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
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I The,  Modern  Study  of  Classic  Archaeology. 


INCE  Winckel 
mann,  juatlj 
esteemed  the 
father  of  classic 
archceology,  pub 
lished,now  nearly 
120  j ears  ago 
his  “ History  o: 
Ancient  Art,”  which  marked 
a new  era  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  classic  antiquity,  oui 
acquaintance  with  the  de- 
velopment of  art  has  beer 
enlarged ; almost  every  yeat 
has  brought  its  discoveries, 
the  sum  of  which  has 
3eriously  modified  the  views  expressed  four 
generations  ago  by  the  worthy  German  anti- 
quary. The  history  of  this  advance  within  the 
century  that  separates  us  from  the  enthusiastic 
•but  Btraugely  inoorrect  surmises  of  Winckelmann 
(is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  recently  been  ably 
jtold  by  M.  George  Perrot  in  the  pages  of  the 
iiReuue  des  Deux  Sfondes.  M.  Perrot’s  name  has 
long  been  known  to  the  archtoological  world  in 
connexion  with  the  exploration  of  Asia  Minor, 
while  to  those  who  have  attended  the  pleasant 
lectures  at  the  classic  Sorbonne,  his  erudition  is 
familiar. 

In  reviewing  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Stark’s 
■*  Manual  of  Archaeology,”  M.  Perrot  has  taken 
an  opportunity  to  concisely  tell  the  story  of  the 
modern  study  of  Classic  archceology,  in  the 
development  of  which  it  is  interesting  to  feel 
how  appreciable  a share  has  been  taken  by 
England.  But  to  Germany  falls  the  greatest 
share  of  honour.  With  Winckelmann,  a German, 
larohceology  took  its  rank  among  the  sister 
i sciences;  it  is  in  Germany  that  the  study  of 
t archceology  has  been  pursued  with  the  most  con- 
sistent and  methodical  effort.  The  rest  ol 
Europe  has  supplied  the  ranks  with  eminent 
archaeologists,  but,  remarks  M.  Perrot,  there 
does  not  exist  elsewhere,  as  in  Germany,  a school 
of  archaeology  fostered  by  a systematic  attention 
to  the  necessities  of  the  understanding  of  its 
lessons,  as  afforded  by  the  numerous  collections 
of  casts  that  exist  in  the  chief  universities 
throughout  Germany. 

Within  a comparatively  short  space  of  time 
our  supposed  acquaintance  with  antique  history 
has  been  disturbed  and  corrected  by  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  Egypt,  Chaldrea,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions,  those  speak- 
ing records  of  the  past,  after  having  lain  buried 
during  centuries,  were  at  length  to  see  the  light, 
and  in  the  hands  of  experts  be  deciphered 
made  to  deliver  up  their  secrets.  All  this  km 
ledge  was  undreamt  of  by  Winckelmann  and 
race  of  arohasologists  who  immediately  succee 
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him.  Egypt  and  its  still  mysterious  civilisatl 
before  his  death,  had  been  but  partially 
vealed ; and  since  Bonaparte’s  disastre 
expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  wl 
discoveries  have  not  been  made  ? The  la 


school  of  archmologists  have  lived  to  see  recently 
a fresh  civilisation  evoked  from  a long  sleep, 
when  but  a short  time  since  General  di  Cesnola 
and  Mr.  Lang  revealed  to  the  learned  world  the 
art  of  Cyprus.  These,  and  many  other  dis- 
coveries on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor, — in 
which  M.  Perrot  himself  has  taken  an  active 
part, — have  strangely  modified  the  views  of 
modern  archmologists  on  the  history  of  the 
development  of  art  which  Winckelmann  had 
pictured,  the  self-wrought  creation  of  the  land 
which  was  to  see  the  perfection  of  art, — Greece. 
As  for  his  knowledge  of  Egyptian  art,  it  was 
confined  to  the  study  of  the  debased  figures  of 
Cardinal  Albani’s  Museum  (so  well  known  to 
English  visitors  to  Rome),  of  which  he  was  long 
the  faithful  curator ; while  to  his  inquiring  mind 
that  vast  field  of  study  and  researoh,  the  painted 
vases,  still  remained  as  they  had  lain  for  so  many 
a century,  in  the  cities  of  the  dead,  scattered  over 
ancient  Etruria  and  the  Campagna.  To  him 
even  the  great  art  of  the  sculptor,  the  art  which 
he  most  deeply  reverenced,  was  but  imperfectly 
known,  and  his  admiration  was  unfortunately 
bestowed  on  copies  of  earlier  masterpieces  of 
that  great  fifth  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Phidias,  of  Alca- 
menes,  and  of  Polycletus,  and  which  alone 
appealed  to  him  through  the  pages  of  history, 
whose  clearest  allusions  could  never  have  pos- 
sessed the  suggestive  meaning  of  the  smallest 
fragment  impressed  by  the  artist’s  hand.  The 
statues  of  the  pediment  and  the  friezes  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  temple  of  iHgina  and  many 
other  great  edifices,  were  still  in  their  original 
places  under  the  forbidding  guardianship  of  the 
Turks.  Without  a knowledge  of  the  art  of  this 
period, — the  zenith  of  Greek  refinement,  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  archreologist  of  that  day 
to  understand  the  archaic  or  primitive  art  which 
had  slowly  led  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  ? 

The  real  service  rendered  by  Winckelmann 
was,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  have  thrown  a 
lasting  light  on  our  knowledge  of  classic  an- 
tiquity as  rather  to  have  reduced  it  to  method. 
The  Btudy  of  his  precepts  was  further  developed 
by  Zoega  and  Ennis  Visconti.  A mass  of  facts 
was  in  this  manner  gathered  and  classified,  and 
the  sketch  traced  by  Winckelmann  filled  in  in  its 
outlines.  This  methodical  system  of  the  study 
of  classic  art  was  soon  to  be  put  into  practice 
when,  with  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
numerous  excavations  brought  to  light  thousands 
of  the  treasures  of  the  classio  days.  The  Great 
Unknown,  so  little  dreamt  of  by  the  prime 
mover  of  the  enthusiasm,  was  soon  to  become 
more  familiar.  As  M.  Perrot  has  figuratively 
put  it,  a curtain  seemed  to  be  suddenly  drawn 
aside,  and  behind  the  rich  and  brilliant  scenery 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  civilisation  glimmered 
faintly  the  real  antiquity,  the  East, — the  father 
of  all  religions,  of  all  useful  inventions,  of  the 
alphabet,  and  of  the  plastic  arts. 

Champollion  was  to  open  the  road  to  the 
deciphering  of  the  long-locked  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  later  discoveries  were  to  show  that 
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Egyptian  art,  like  that  of  every  human  nation, 
had  had  its  infancy,  its  maturity,  and  its  old 
age ; its  periods  of  abeyance,  of  decay,  and  of 
revival.  Botta  and  Layard  were  to  continue 
these  discoveries  under  the  sand  which  choked 
the  site  of  Nineveh,  and  in  their  hands  Assyrian 
civilisation  was  to  tell  its  tale  of  wonders.  Baby- 
lonia, Lower  Chaldcea,  Susia,  the  ruins  of  Per. 
sepolis,  so  long  known  but  ill-studied,  were,  by 
the  efforts  of  Porter,  Texier,  and  Flandrin,  to  aid 
in  the  general  fund  of  information  that  waB  now 
pouring  in  on  a civilisation  that  had  long  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  Greeks ; artists,  antiquaries, 
travellers,  searchers,  and  philologists  mutually 
assisted  each  other  in  the  task.  Comparison  of 
the  results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  two  great 
centres  existed  in  those  distant  days  : the  older 
in  the  venerable  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  other 
probably  commencing  its  influence  in  Cbaldcea, 
bat  at  a date  far  more  recent  than  that  of 
Mene3,  the  first  of  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt. 
Through  the  Phoenicians  these  two  powerful 
centres  mutually  affected  each  other.  One 
obscure  point  in  this  strange  development  has 
only  been  settled  within  a few  years, — the  direc- 
tion followed,  the  surroundings  through  which 
bad  passed  these  two  great  influences  before 
reaching  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  sow  the  seeds  of  cultivation 
among  the  still  barbarous  tribes,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

Phoenicia  has  been  really  known  only  within 
a few  years,  when  M.  Renan  brought  home  the 
curious  remains  he  found  in  Syria,  and  which 
now  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  treasures 
of  the  Louvre,  and  from  the  study  of  which  the 
part  played  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  great  art- traditions  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  to  Greece,  commenced  to  be  understood. 
Hamilton,  Fellows,  and  the  French  traveller, 
Texier,  had  thrown  out,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  some  vague  hints  of  the  Phoenician 
influence  in  the  development  of  Greek  art ; but 
their  uncertainty  became  confirmed  when  the 
several  exploring  expeditions  specially  sent 
abroad  to  Btudy  the  question  had  completed 
their  researches.  And  here  let  a word  be  said 
of  the  services  rendered  by  M.  Perrot,  who 
formed  so  important  a member  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  whose  work  on  the  archceological  ex- 
ploration of  Asia  Minor*1  justly  received  on  its 
appearance  no  small  attention.  The  Phoenician 
theory  received  a further  support  when,  within 
a short  time  only,  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Lang 
and  General  de  Cesnola  in  our  newly-acquired 
colony  of  Cyprus  showed  another  of  the  step- 
ping-stones in  the  passage  of  the  art  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  to  Greece. 

Together  with  the  progress  of  our  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  early  civilisation  of  the  East,  our 
knowledge  of  classic  antiquity  was  receiving 
fresh  impetus.  The  appearance  at  the  British 
Museum,  in  1816,  of  the  Parthenaic  Marbles, 
which  bear  so  universally  the  name  of  their 


* Exploration  Arclneologique  de  la  Galatie,  de  la 
Bithynie,  etc.,  par  MM.  Perrot,  Guillaume,  et  Delbet, 
2 vols.,  folio. 
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Sponsor,  Lord  Elgin,  was  to  work  a miraculous 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  artistic  world  in 
the  merits  of  Greek  art.  A new  standard  of 
beauty,  almost  a new  type,  was  suddenly  held 
up,  and  the  artists, — foremost  among  whom  let 
us  not  forget  the  name  of  Haydon, — came  fcr- 
ward  in  unanimous  worship  of  the  marvellous 
acquisition  of  the  British  Museum,  which  showed 
thej  art  of  Athens  in  its  purest  development, 
freed  from  the  last  traces  of  archaism  before 
its  very  perfection,  to  last  so  short  a time,  waB 
to  lead  it  to  the  inevitable  decline,  the  end  of 
which  was,  it  is  true,  long  in  coming.  Once 
the  attention  of  the  artistic  and  arch  ecological 
world  was  turned  in  this  direction,  discovery 
followed  on  discovery.  Under  the  skilful  guid- 
ance of  our  own  revered  Cockerell,  the  Eginetan 
marbles  were,  in  1811,  to  be  dragged  from  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  they  had  adorned,  and  after 
passing  through  the  hands  of  Thorvaldsen,  be 
one  among  the  many  gems  of  King  Louis’  col- 
lection in  the  Munich  Glyptothek.  The  British 
Museum  was  to  acquire  the  friezes  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  Epikounios  and  the  still  more  familiar 
Phigalian  marbles,  and  which,  as  provincial 
productions,  inferior  as  they  might  be  to  the 
works  of  the  metropolis  directed  by  the  master- 
hands  of  Phidias  and  Alcamenes  in  person,  were 
to  show  clearly  the  freedom  and  variety  of 
Greek  art  at  its  noblest  period,  untrammelled 
by  tfce  tyranny  of  school  or  the  deadening 
influence  of  formula. 

M.  Perrot  has  taken  care  to  point  out  how 
invaluable  were  these  discoveries  in  showing  at 
this,  the  most  prolific  and  most  original  period  of 
Greek  sculpture,  how  intimately  that  great  art 
was  connected  with  its  Ei6ter,  ai’chitecture. 
The  early  example  of  Stuart  and  Revett * was 
to  be  followed  with  fruits  when  Greece,  after 
the  memorable  Battle  of  Navarino,  was  freed 
from  the  benumbing  influence  of  the  Turks. 
Each  ruin  was  measured  and  drawn  with  reli- 
gious care  by  enthusiastic  artists,  among  whom 
more  than  one  English  name  stands  foremost ; 
the  Fiench  pupils  of  the  Villa  Medici  even  left 
their  quiet  home  and  the  many  inspiring  sub- 
jects for  study  in  Italy,  to  cross  the  Adriatic 
and  seek  at  the  fountain-head,  if  not  at  the 
source,  the  origin  of  Roman  art.f 

Studied  with  this  minute  care,  the  architec- 
ture of  Greece  was  soon  destined  to  have  its 
secrets  revealed.  Every  professional  reader  re- 
members how  Penrose  made  clear  the  skilful 
artifice  by  which  the  architects  of  the  Propylma 
and  the  Parthenon  added,  by  a slight  curve  in 
the  lines  which  to  the  eye  appear  straight,  a 
subtle  and  inexplicable  beauty.  J 

At  the  same  moment,  further  discoveries  were 
to  be  made.  Hittorf,  during  his  minute  study 
of  the  ruins  of  Sicily,  was  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  theory  of  polychromatic  decoration  in 
Greek  architecture.  Loud  were  the  protests 
against  this  supposed  heresy,  but  later  dis- 
coveries have  entirely  shown  Hittorf  and  his 
partisans  to  have  been  right.  § 

While  in  this  manner  the  sister  arts  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  were  the  object  of  such 
fruitful  study,  tho  companion  art  of  painting 
properly  so-called  had  received  but  small  atten- 
tion. Here  all  was  conjecture,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Polygnotus,  of  Zeuxis,  and  of  Apelles  was 
merely  one  of  historical  tradition.  In  the  ex- 
plorations at  Pompeii  and  at  Rome,  numerous 
specimens  of  classic  paintings— all  purely  wall 
decorations — were  to  be  discovered,  but  these 
paintings  were  far  from  being  satisfactory;  they 
were  Italian  work,  though  from  Greek  models, 
and  all,  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  were  stamped 
as  belonging  to  an  art  in  its  decline,  j But 
Wmckelmann,  though  he  and  his  followers  had 
seen  the  first  Pompeian  frescoes  unearthed,  was 
destined  to  remain  unconscious  of  the  finest 
period  of  the  painter’s  art  in  Greece,  and  the 
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knowledge  of  which  we  owe  to  the  discovery 
of  the  thousands  of  painted  vases, — ignorantly 
termed  Etruscan  by  too  many  people, — which, 
within  the  last  half-century,  have  been  brought 
to  light.  In  1831  Gerhard  published  his  famous 
Report  on  the  Vases  of  Vuloi,  and  immediately 
this  new  and  rich  field  of  archaeological  research 
was  crowded  with  reapers  ; and  now,  thanks  to 
the  labours  of  these  toilers,  the  harvest  of  infor- 
mation is  somewhat  more  exact  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  earliest  seekers.  We  know  now 
that  these  vases  were  made  in  a large  number 
of  places,  at  Athens,  at  Corinth,  in  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Africa,  in  Sicily,  in  Italy ; that  the 
renown  they  enjoyed  was  such  that  the  Greco- 
Scythians  of  the  wild  Crimea  and  the  polite 
Etruscans  of  Italy  eagerly  sought  their  posses- 
sion. The  Etruscan  even  imitated  the  original 
Greek  models,  for  the  art  of  vase-painting  was 
essentially  Grecian, — an  art,  as  remarks  M. 
Perrot,  born  with  the  first  dawn  of  its  plastic 
genius,  and  which  alone  died  out  towards  the 
second  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when 
that  genius  had  ceased  to  be  really  prolific  and 
creative. 

By  the  study  of  these  vases,  it  is  certain  that 
no  incomplete  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  con- 
temporary state  of  the  painter’s  art.  Com- 
pared with  the  literary  criticisms,  these  vases 
enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  style  of  the 
great  painters,  of  Polygnotus,  of  Zeuxis,  of 
Apelles,  and  of  Protagoras.  But  this  side  of 
the  refined  life  of  classic  times  remains  yet,  as 
probably  it  ever  will,  dark  and  unlighted. 
M.  Perrot  is  expressing  a widely- felt  sentiment 
when  he  regrets  the  loss  of  all  traces  of  the 
noble  sister  of  the  faithful  trio.  If  there  is,  he 
remarks,  in  the  shipwreck  of  antiquity  a loss  for 
which  the  cultivated  find  it  most  difficult  to  be 
consoled,  it  is  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
work  of  all  those  great  painters  whom  the 
ancients  did  not  hesitate  to  place  on  a par  with 
the  most  famous  of  their  sculptors  and 
architects. 

To  the  archcoologists  of  the  last  century  the 
existence  of  the  interest  contained  in  the 
innumerable  objects  which  form  the  book  of 
study  of  the  educated  classic  antiquary  of  the 
present  day  was  unknown.  The  very  number 
of  these  objects,  their  power  of  escaping  the 
destruction  which  overtook  more  important 
works,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student 
a fund  of  information  ; and,  in  many  cases, 
fragile  objects  have  been  preserved  through 
ages,  as  if  to  show  us  the  forms  of  antique  art 
and  modes  of  life  and  thought  in  the  past, 
which,  without  their  existence,  would  have  re- 
mained ignored  by  us.  What  sources  of  in- 
formation have  been  supplied  by  the  delicate  little 
terra-cotta  figures  of  which  every  museum  in 
Europe  possesses  some  copies  ! * 

In  this  manner,  the  study  of  classic  arche- 
ology gradually  extending  its  field  of  inquiry 
year  by  year,  the  need  for  methodical  arrange- 
ment was  again  felt ; and  from  this  necessity 
have  sprung  the  numerous  archeological  asso- 
ciations which  exist  in  every  country,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  foremost  the  Roman 
Institute  of  Archeological  Correspondence, 
founded  at  Rome  by  Bunsen,  Gerhard,  and  the 
Due  de  Luynes,  as  far  back  as  182  7. f Wisely 
allowing  a freely  international  spirit  to  pervade 
its  doings,  in  its  ranks  it  has  counted  all  the 
more  eminent  scholars  of  Europe.  Its  monthly 
bulletin  has  recorded  for  many  years  past  all 
the  important  discoveries  made  in  Italy,  while 
the  pages  of  the  Annual  are  occupied  with  the 
description  and  illustration  of  more  {abstruse 
problems. 

Each  country  has,  through  the  members  of 
its  own  learned  societies,  additionally  assisted 
in  the  work ; many  unknown  paths  have  still, 
however,  to  be  explored,  and  the  students  of  the 
numerous  unread  inscriptions  that  still  exist 
have  yet  to  reveal  to  us  much  that  remains  at 
present  unexplained.  Already  with  Boeckh  and 
Uorghesi  epigraphy  showed  its  importance,  and 
since  their  time  its  services  have  been  even 
more  clearly  shown.  As  for  figured  archeology, 
its  task,  as  M.  Perrot  remarks  very  truly,  is  still 
heavier;  the  language  of  form  is  less  clear  than 
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that  of  words,  while  a further  difficulty  arises 
in  the  very  abundance  and  variety  of  the 
materials,  which  are  every  day  increasing  in 
number.  Order  is  necessary  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  scattered  facts,  and  this  difficult  task 
it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  more  than  one 
patient  student  to  carry  to  a successful  con- 
clusion. When  the  Roman  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute was  formed,  now  fifty  years  ago,  the  neces- 
sity for  making  catalogues  and  inventories,  and 
determining  the  limits  of  the  information  which, 
then  had  accumulated,  was  clearly  felt.  But  to- 
carry  out  this  vast  scheme,  a man  of  an  excep- 
tional organisation  had  to  be  found, — a student 
of  a more  than  ordinarily  extended  course  of 
reading, — a savant  whose  taste  the  toil  of  the 
workroom  would  not  injure, — an  artist  and  a 
scholar.  Everything  is  not  to  be  learnt  in 
books,  as  observes  M.  Perrot  very  justly.  If 
you  wish  to  speak  with  any  competency,  com- 
mence by  studying  cloBely  the  productions  of 
the  plastic  arts ; open  with  them,  as  it  were,  a 
friendly  and  familiar  intercourse,  cultivating  in 
yourself  the  sentiment  of  form  and  the  love  of 
beauty.  Without  this  education  of  the  eye,  the 
fruit  of  long  practice,  how  is  it  possible  for  the 
student  to  seize  the  slight  shades  which  distin- 
guish the  styles  and  the  schools  ? 

The  first  half  of  this  century  saw  such  a man, 
who  seemed  formed  for  the  task  by  a union  of 
qualities  rarely  found  in  one  individual, — Ott- 
fried  Muller.  The  pupil  of  Niebuhr  and  of 
Boeckh,  none  among  his  contemporaries  made 
such  a powerful  effort  to  embrace  in  his  vast 
researches  the  whole  extent  of  antiquity,  to 
represent  it  and  revive  it  under  its  various 
aspects.  A philologist,  he  finds  a singular 
charm  in  the  most  minute  analysis  of  a science 
which  weighs  words  and  syllables  and  com- 
pares the  lessons  of  manuscripts;  a poet,  in  hig 
leisure  hours  he  appreciated  keenly  the  charm 
of  ancient  and  modern  letters. 

With  the  vast  learning  at  his  disposition,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  trace  the  outline  and  colour 
the  picture,  into  which  he  was  to  introduce  the 
whole  history  of  ancient  Greece,  and  place  it 
under  our  eyes  in  all  the  indivisible  unity  of  its 
artistic  and  literary,  its  social  and  political, 
existence.  Death,  in  strikinghimdownat  the  early 
age  of  forty-two,  shattered  this  noble  dream, 
and  his  work  was  never  achieved.  But  during 
the  elaboration  of  this  immense  programme, 
his  activity  did  not  allow  him  to  be  idle,  and 
during  the  years  that  he  held  his  chair  at 
Gottingen  he  kept  in  charmed  expectation  his- 
numerons  listeners,  while  the  magazines  were 
filled  with  his  facilely-penned  studies  ; with  hig 
contributions  to  current  literature  alone,  a Berlin 
publisher  has  recently  formed  a large  work,  in 
five  volumes.  But  of  all  his  works,  his  “ Manual 
of  the  Archaeology  of  Art,”  which  appeared  at 
Breslau  in  1830,  was  that  which  was  destined  to 
render  the  greatest  service  to  the  study  of 
antiquity.  Translated  into  French,  into  English, 
and  Italian,  the  book  became  an  indispensable 
guide  to  all  those  who  wished  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  antique  art. 

To  those  interested  in  the  story  of  Classic  art, 
Muller’s  handbook,  for  it  was  in  this  form  that 
he  judged  it  most  convenient  to  publish  bis  work, 
is  familiar,  and  once  its  apparent  intricacies  are 
mastered,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  used  as 
a book  of  reference  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  When  the  reader  is  desirous  merely 
to  acquire  a summary  notion  of  some  point,  the 
voluminous  footnotes  need  not  disturb  him  ; but 
when  he  is  desirous  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
matter,  the  footnotes  will  supply  him  with  a 
valuable  series  of  reference  to  books  and  other 
sources  of  information. * Want  of  space  forbids 
our  following  M.  Perrot  in  his  analysis  of  the 
arrangement  of  this  work,  the  only  fault  of 
which  lies  in  its  having  been  published  so  many 
years  ago. 

In  1835  Miiller  himself  saw  through  the  press  i 
a second  and  revised  edition  of  his  work,  but  ; 
since  that  date  how  many  important  discoveries  i 
have  there  not  been  made  in  the  field  of  inquiry  ■ 
in  which  Muller  was  so  versed?  Since  those  : 
days  the  East  has  yielded  up  secrets  unguessed  I 
by  Muller,  and  Egypt,  Phoenicia  and  its  great  i| 
Libyan  colony,  Chaldtea,  Assyria,  Asia  Minor, 
Cyprus,  and  Rhodes  have  been  explored.  It  was  ; 
three  years  after  Muller’s  death  that  Botta  com-  -i 
menced  to  unearth  the  monuments  of  Assyrian  r 
art,  and  since  them  we  all  know  what  has  been  r 
learned.  Muller's  ideas  were  conceived  in  the  ; 


* The  English  translation  of  Muller's  handbook, 

“Ancient  Art  and  its  Remains,”  is  by  John  Leitch,  The 
first  edition  was  published  in  1847,  and  a new  edition, 
in  1850. 
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;{5arly  years  of  the  century,  and  he  is  one  of  the  [ 
Iwarmest  upholders  of  that  now  exploded  theory 
Jjbbafc  the  Greek  genius  was  of  purely  native 
arigin.  To  him  the  part  played  by  the  Phoenicians 
was  but  vaguely  pictured ; the  discoveries  of 
Fellows,  of  Hamilton,  and  of  Texier,  were  un- 
known ; and  while  he  was  to  die  in  his  beloved 
Greece,  these  patient  explorers  were  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world  to  the  wondrous 
monuments  of  Asia  Minor,  the  art  displayed  in 
which  resembles  so  strikingly  that  of  Upper 
Assyria. 

With  this  fact  borne  in  mind,  excuses  may  be 
made  for  the  deficiences  that  are  so  glaring  in 
Muller’s  handbook  ; foremost  among  these,  the 
author’s  misconception  of  the  part  played  in  the 
formation  of  Greek  art  by  their  Oriental  pre- 
decessors, to  whom,  however,  a few  Bhort  and 
concise,  but  above  all  ill-placcd,  paragraphs  are 
devoted. 

The  modern  historian  who  would  attempt  a 
history  of  Greek  art  would  be  obliged  to  prelude 
his  labours  with  the  history  and  study  of  Oriental 
art.  Egypt  would  necessarily  be  the  point  of 
departure,  and  in  its  historical  succession 
Egyptian  art  in  its  various  manifestations, 
according  to  their  bearing  on  the  art  of  Greece. 
To  the  people  of  the  East  a large  share  would 
have  to  be  devoted  to  show  how,  as  M.  Perrot 
remarks,  by  the  processes  they  invented  and  the 
iforms  they  created  they  contributed  to  prepare 
itbe  early  rise  of  Greek  art  and  its  brilliant 
i zenith.  The  field  for  the  labours  of  the  modern 
j historian  of  art  is  somewhat  vaster  than  that 
toiled  in  by  Winckelmann  and  Miiller.  Our 
I century  is  essentially,  as  our  author  truly  re- 
marks, a century  of  historical  research.  In  the 
consideration  of  an  individual  or  of  a people,  of 
a religion  or  of  a philosophy,  of  a literature 
or  of  an  art,  we  seek  the  earliest  origins  to  the 
point  where  they  disappear  in  uncertainty  or 
are  lost  in  the  haze  of  a distant  commencement. 

In  the  history  of  Greek  art,  to  reach  its  true 
origin  we  must  push  further  in  our  research, 
and  leave  far  behind  the  narrow  limits  of  Greek 
history.  Greece,  which  has  long  been  in“  anti- 
quity,”  comes  in  reality  late  in  the  development 
of  civilisation  which  had  alroady  run  a long 
race  of  centuries.  In  comparison  with  Egypt, 
Chaldma,  and  Phoenicia,  Greece  is  almost 
modern.  By  its  geographical  position  it  was 
easily  open  to  foreign  influence,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  those  ancient  Asiatic  countries 
teeming  with  tradition.  With  the  first  upward 
movement  from  barbarism,  the  neighbouring 
East  was  to  furnish  Greece  with  models  and 
examples  by  which  it  was  greedily  to  profit. 
Thus,  as  remarks  M.  Perrot,  the  further  the 
progress  of  the  study  of  the  past  is  carried,  the 
more  surely  we  recognise  the  truth  of  the 
traditions  and  myths  which  speak  of  the  in- 
fluence on  Greece  of  Egypt,  of  Syria,  and  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  student,  in  his  research,  will  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  borrow  from 
their  predecessors  all  the  elements  of  that 
industry  which  is  not  yet  an  art,  but  without 
which  art  cannot  be  formed, — the  processes  of 
metallurgy,  of  ceramics,  weaving,  the  laying  of 
building  materials,  all  those  technical  secrets 
which  appear  so  simple  to  those  who  have  long 
possessed  them,  but  the  discovery  of  which 
represents  the  accumulated  effort  of  how  many 
unknown  generations  ? To  the  East,  Greece 
owes  her  “ alphabet  of  art,”  which  she  applied 
to  the  expression  of  her  own  sentiments.  Hence, 
in  Greek  art,  even  in  its  highest  perfection,  so 
many  traditional  details,  whose  origin  can  be 
traced  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Tigris, 
and  transmitted  down  to  our  days.  But  it  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  adaptation  of  the 
traditions  of  their  predecessors  that  the  Greeks 
were  to  produce.  Two  or  three  centuries 
elapse,  and  Greek  art  is  to  become  original,  an 
ait  superior  to  all  that  has  preceded  it,  one 
which  alone  merits  the  appellation  of  “ Classic,” 
being  able  to  furnish  rules  susceptible  of  being 
transmitted  by  instruction.  In  what  this 
superiority  consists,  and  the  reasons  of  its 
existence,  is  the  task  of  the  future  historian  to 
determine;  and  this  inquiry  can  alone  be  satis- 
fied by  a study  of  the  art  of  those  people  who 
formed  the  art  of  Greece : then  that  art  will  be 
understood.  For,  as  M.  Perrot  concisely  puts 
it,  “ beyond  the  obelisks  and  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  beyond  the  stepped  towers  of  Chaldtea, 
the  domes  of  Nineveh,  the  tall  colonnades  of 
Persepolis,  the  fox  tresses  and  tombs  hewn  in  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains  of  Phrygia  and  of  Lycia, 
beyond  the  huge  walls  of  the  Syrian  cities  and 
the  ravines  where  gape  the  yawning  entries  of 
their  funerary  grottos,  beyond  all  this  architec- 


ture, beyond  all  this  strange  colossal  sculpture, 
stands  clearly  visible  on  the  horizon  the  sacred 
rock  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis ; and  as  we 
advance  in  this  review  of  the  past,  we  see  it 
rising  before  us  in  the  clear  blue  southern  sky, 
with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its  marbles,  the 
severe  elegance  of  its  porticos,  and  the  majesty 
of  its  pediments,  in  which  live  and  breathe  the 
gods  of  Homer  and  of  Phidias.” 

The  story  of  Classic  art  has  yet  to  be  traced 
on,  and  if  the  exigencies  of  the  study  oblige 
the  student  to  leave  behind  the  Athens  of  Cimon, 
of  Pericles,  of  Lycurgus,  to  cross  the  sea  to 
Veii  and  to  Clusium,  to  explore  the  Etruscan 
cemeteries  and  the  strange  lavishness  of  the 
decoration,  if  he  at  length  reaches  imperial 
Home,  with  its  gigantic  edifices,  how  often  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  wealth  of  splendour  will  he 
not  feel  inclined  to  turn  with  regret  to  the 
memory  of  the  past?  The  arcbmologist  will 
still  trace  with  curiosity  the  changes  by  which 
new  peoples  and  new  needs  will  influence  the 
types  created  by  Greece.  The  decadence  con- 
tinues to  be  interesting  in  the  efforts  made  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  bygone  traditions,  but 
another  influence  more  interesting  is  already 
shadowing  forth  the  advent  of  another  art,  of 
Christian  and  modern  art,  which  closes  the 
study  of  the  strictly  Classic  archaeologist. 

We  have  a quarrel  with  M.  Perrot  for  the 
slight  mention  he  has  made  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  Dr.  Sohliemann,  and  his  omis- 
sion altogether  of  any  mention  of  Mr.  Newton’s 
labours  in  the  field  of  Classic  archaeology,  but 
we  will  not  now  pursue  it. 


CHURCH  PLANNING  AND  CLERICAL 
CRITICISM. 

When  the  revival  of  ecclesiology  in  this 
country  took  place,  about  a generation  back, 
clerical  critics  had  a flourishing  time  of  it.  The 
whole  duty  of  the  architect  was  to  study  the 
plans  and  arrangements  of  the  pre-Reformation 
edifice,  clonec  templa  refecerit,  until  he  could  pro- 
duce exact  and  orthodox  copies  of  its  arrange- 
ments, and  what  might  pass  for  exact  and 
orthodox  copies  of  its  architecture.  The  lattxr 
was  the  less  easy  task  of  the  two ; some  of  it 
involved  not  only  the  study  of  the  facts  of  a 
style,  but  the  imbibing  of  its  spirit,  and  the 
discovering  of  workmen  (if  so  it  might  be)  who 
had  also  imbibed  it,  or  into  whom  it  could  be 
instilled  ; and  many  examples  of  churches  in  the 
supposed  true  Mediaeval  style  remain  to  attest 
how  difficult  was  the  accomplishment  of  success 
in  such  particulars.  But  the  Mediaeval  plan 
and  arrangement,  and  the  Mediaeval  church 
furniture,  and  its  names,  could  be  more  easily 
recovered,  and  in  such  matters  the  clergy, 
spurred  on  by  their  personal  interest  in  a move- 
ment which  promised  to  bring  them  into  more 
conspicuous  place  and  influence,  were  rather 
before  than  behind  the  architects,  and  assumed 
the  position  of  teachers  and  reprovers  of  the 
latter.  No  practical  question  of  the  suitability 
of  this  or  that  form  of  building  was  at  stake.  It 
was  simply  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiological 
precedent  which  was  required ; and  under  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  who  had  most  sedulously 
studied  this  knowledge,  the  church  architect 
was  compelled  to  do  penance,  unless  he  were 
one  of  the  very  few  who  had  acquired  even 
more  learning  on  the  subject  than  the  clerical 
amateurs,  or  was  able  to  persuade  them  that 
he  bad  done  so. 

Less  formal  stress  is  laid  by  the  clergy  on  this 
ecclesiological  exactness  now,  partly  because  so 
many  architects  took  it  up  for  themselves,  and 
it  became  so  much  a matter  of  course  in  many 
quarters  that  there  was  the  less  need  for  special 
protests  and  proselytising  in  the  cause.  At  the 
same  time,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  ecclesio- 
logical party  was  Bomewhat  abated  of  its 
pristine  zeal,  and  there  crept  in  a certain  per- 
ception that  the  practical  side  of  building  did 
also  affect  churches  as  well  as  habitations  ; that 
it  was  desirable  to  have  them  properly  warmed 
and  ventilated  ; and  that  there  was  even  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favour  of  contriving  that  the 
worshippers  should  be  able  to  see  and  hear  the 
clergy.  The  first  point  may  be  said,  however,  to 
have  hardly  got  beyond  theory,  save  in  a few 
very  exceptional  instances.  A church  properly 
warmed  and  ventilated  is  certainly  one  of  the 
rarest  phenomena  to  bo  found.  The  latter 
point,  the  innocent  desire  on  the  part  of  lay 
members  of  the  community  to  see,  if  not  to 
hear,  their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  when 
in  the  exeroise  of  their  office,  took  practical 
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shape  so  far  as  to  lead  to  a popular  conviction 
sometimes  acted  upon,  that  long  transepts  were 
inconvenient  features  in  a modern  church,  and 
to  a vei'y  few  attempts  to  reduce  the  side  aisles 
to  places  of  passage  only,  so  as  to  interpose  no 
piers  between  any  of  the  congregation  and  the 
chancel,  lectern,  or  pulpit.  This  latter  bold 
innovation  received  the  sanction  of  one  or  two 
of  the  chosen  architects  of  the  ecclesiological 
party,  but  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  in  putting  it  into  practice  are  not  nume- 
rous. For  any  improvements  in  the  warming 
and  general  comfort  of  churches  that  may  have 
been  made  we  are  indebted  not  so  much  to 
architects,  certainly  not  to  clergymen,  but 
mainly,  to  heating  engineers  anxious  to  push 
their  inventions.  Even  congregations  make 
little  or  no  stir  on  this  point.  People  who 
would  complain  viciously  if  they  had  to  eit 
shivering  and  with  feet  half-numb  in  a theatre 
or  a concert-room,  will  put  up  with  this  in  a 
church  with  hardly  a murmur,  beyond  the 
customai-y  remark  after  morning  service  in 
winter,  “ Dear  ! how  cold  the  church  was  this 
morning a touching  example  of  the  elevation 
of  moral  sentiment  and  the  triumph  of  spirit 
over  matter  which  attendance  at  church  induces, 
or,  perhaps,  of  the  tendency  of  mankind  towards 
resignation  to  any  evil  recognised  as  general  and 
unavoidable. 

Our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  the 
other  day,  in  connexion  with  the  large  and 
handsome  parish  church  at  Whitechapel,  which 
was  recently  burned  out  (we  do  not  say  burned 
down,  as  the  walls  are  nearly  all  standing), 
after  only  two  or  three  yearB  of  existence.  There 
has  been,  of.  course,  some  talk  as  to  rebuilding 
it,  in  connexion  with  which  a well-known  clergy- 
man of  the  Broad  Church  school,  the  new  vicar 
of  Greenwich,  wrote  the  other  day  to  one  of  the 
daily  papers,  protesting  against  the  church 
being  re-constructed  on  its  old  lines,  ou  tho 
ground  that,  as  his  personal  experience  enabled 
him  to  judge,  it  was  so  utterly  bad  acoustically 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  any  preacher 
to  make  himself  properly  heard  in  it ; the  tone 
of  his  letter  conveying  a general  inuendo  against 
architects  for  building  churches  in  which  no 
one  could  hear.  This  was  replied  to  by  a letter 
from  the  Rector  of  Whitechapel,  denying  that 
there  had  been  any  formal  determination  to  re- 
build the  church  as  before,  and  admitting  fully 
that  the  non-acoustical  qualities  of  the  building 
seemed  to  necessitate  some  departure  from  its 
original  model  if  it  were  rebuilt.  This  clergy- 
man also  wrote  in  a somewhat  injured  tone  in 
regard  to  those  who  designed  churches,  observing 
that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  tell  him  that  the 
acoustic  qualities  of  the  church  were  bad,  but 
that  he  wanted  architects,  or  others  who  ought 
to  know,  to  tell  him  wliy  they  were  bad, — 
whether  it  was  the  height,  or  the  materials,  or 
the  shape,  or  what  it  was. 

This  would  be  a reasonable  position  enough  if 
the  clergy  generally  really  wanted  churches 
conveniently  planned  and  good  to  hear  in.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  onus  of  this  part  of  the 
matter  rests  with  the  clergy  and  the  clerioal 
party  themselves.  If  those  who  promote  the 
building  of  churches  really  wanted  churches 
constructed  for  the  practical  aim  of  providing 
comfort  and  promoting  easy  hearing,  they  would 
get  them.  Theatrical  proprietors  demand  these 
qualities,  and  obtain  them,  not  always  as  com- 
pletely as  might  be,  but  still  very  fairly,  even  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  sometimes  very  completely. 
But  the  fact  is  that  a practically-designed 
church  is  the  very  last  thing  that  clergymen  or 
church- building  committees  really  want.  If  an 
architect  gave  his  mind  to  Buch  a problem,  and 
evolved  a church  which  he  believed  to  be  tho 
most  practically  suitable  for  seating  a congrega- 
tion so  that  all  should  hear  well  and  to  be  comfort- 
able in  regard  to  the  provision  of  warmth  and 
fresh  air,  quite  independently  of  architectural 
precedent,  not  one  clergyman  in  a hundred 
would  look  at  it,  and  in  all  probability  the 
architect  would  be  scoffed  at  for  his  pains,  as  a 
■‘Philistine”  with  no  pi’oper  understanding  of 
the  orthodox  proprieties  of  church  architecture. 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  come  to  be  the 
case  is,  of  course,  simply  this  : the  great  move 
for  churoh-building  in  this  century  was  inaugu- 
rated mainly  by  the  zeal  of  the  modern  High 
Church  party.  They  gave  the  impulse,  and 
they  also  gave  to  it  its  characteristic  direc- 
tion. In  their  view  the  l-evival  of  eccle- 
eiasticism  meaut  a revival,  as  far  as  possible 
of  the  privileges  of  the  clerical  caste  iu  the  pre- 
Reformation  pei’iod,  and  consequently  of  the 
revival  of  the  pre-Reformation  church.  The 
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ritual  significance  of  the  building  was  to  be 
emphasised  ; the  idea  of  its  use  as  a place  for 
preaching  in  was  disoouraged.  The  short 
chancel,  which  practically  sufficed  for  the  oele- 
bration  of  the  Communion  during  the  Low 
Church  period,  was  to  give  way  to  the  long 
Mediaeval  chancel  with  stalls  on  either  side  for 
the  clergy  apart  from  the  lay  worshippers,  and 
this  separation  was  eventually  further  empha- 
sised by  the  revival  of  the  screen  separating 
the  chancel  more  distinctly  from  the  churoh  ; 
although  in  all  cases  at  first,  and  in  most 
cases  still,  the  stalls  which  in  the  Mediaeval 
churoh  were  occupied  by  the  clergy  are  now 
oconpied  merely  by  choristers  simulating  the 
clerical  garb.  The  addition  of  the  long  chancel 
was  a definite  and  in  one  sense  a logical  practical 
result  of  the  new  view  (or  the  old  view,  if  they 
prefer  to  look  at  it  so)  of  the  clerical  office, 
which  the  churoh  revival  brought  up  ; but  there 
was  also  the  influence  of  revived  Mediasval 
sentimentj  which  affected  the  whole  architec- 
ture of  the  churches,  and  led  to  the  idea  that 
nothing  could  satisfy  the  revived  ecclesiastic 
feeling  but  the  revival  of  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing, and  the  general  object  held  before  the 
architects  was  to  produce  churches  which  should 
represent  the  Mediaeval  church  in  all  its  archi- 
tectural expression  and  details  as  completely  as 
possible.  The  architects  were,  as  has  been 
often  observed,  a good  deal  tyrannised  over  at 
first  by  their  clerical  preceptors ; but  in  the  end 
they  learned  their  lesson  : they  found  the  ecole- 
siological  party  were,  al  ter  all,  their  best  patrons, 
were  the  party  most  eager  to  build  churches  and 
most  ready  to  spend  money  over  them,  and  they 
adapted  themselves  to  the  circumstances  ; so 
that  now  “a  churoh  architect”  means  a man 
who  can  build  an  effective  church  on  the 
Mediaeval  pattern.  The  idea  of  the  proper 
form  of  churoh  thus  accepted,  was  soon  tacitly 
followed  even  by  those  who  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  ecclesiological  movement.  If  a 
Low  Church  olergyman  went  to  an  architect  for 
a church,  he  got  a building  on  the  model  which 
the  High  Church  party  had  set  up,  and  which 
has  become  pro  tem.  the  accepted  form  of 
churoh.  There  would  be  differences  in  the 
details  of  internal  arrangement  and  furnishing, 
no  doubt,  according  as  the  building  was  for  a 
High  or  Low  Church  client ; but  both  would  get 
the  same  general  form  of  church  ; and,  indeed, 
the  architect,  in  the  present  state  of  publio 
feeling  or  habit  of  thought  on  the  subject, 
would  scarcely  venture  to  propound  any  other, 
nor  probably  would  the  clergyman,  to  whatever 
section  of  the  Church  he  might  belong,  think  of 
proposing  anything  out  of  the  way,  on  practical 
grounds.  A church  is  a building  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  three  aisles  and  a long  chanoel ; that 
is  the  accepted  opinion  : and  so  it  comes  to  paBS 
that  the  Rector  of  Whitechapel,  who,  we  believe, 
is  what  is  usually  called  a Low  Church- 
man, had  an  absolutely  Mediaeval  ohurch 
built  for  him,  in  which  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  could  make  themselves  heard  from  the 
pulpit  without  discomfort  and  exertion  both  to 
preachers  and  listeners;  and  then  he  and  his 
friends  wish  to  know  how  it  is  that  the  church 
should  be  so  “ dys-acoustic  ” (to  coin  a word 
from  Greek),  and  why  it  was  built  so. 

The  latter  part  of  the  question  we  have 
answered  already : the  other  portion  of  it  should 
be  put  the  other  way.  We  should  not  ask,  why 
should  such  a church  be  bad  for  hearing  in,  but, 
why  should  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwise ; and 
in  some  few  cases,  we  might  add,  why  should  it 
unexpectedly  turn  out  to  be  good  for  hearing 
in  P For  there  aro  such  cases,  to  our  know- 
ledge. We  never  were  in  Whiteohapel  parish 
church  during  service,  but  we  knew  the 
building : a lofty,  three-aisled  church,  the 
centre  aisle  nearly  80  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the 
open-timber  roof,  the  walls  internally  as  well 
as  externally  of  brick.  No  such  building  could 
possibly  be  expected  d priori  to  be  good  to  hear 
in  or  to  speak  in.  Two  of  the  first  conditions 
for  a good  acoustic  apartment  are  that  there 
should  not  be  a superfluity  of  height,  and  that 
the  walls  should  be  of  materials  which  sym- 
pathise with  and  reinforce  sound.  Brick,  and 
other  such  hard  substances,  do  the  very  reverse. 
They  do  not  assist  sound  in  any  way,  but  they 
do  reflect  or  echo  it  very  sharply  ; consequently, 
nstead  of  the  voice  being  at  all  helped  by  the 
building,  it  is,  without  reinforcement,  split  up 
and  confused  by  a number  of  echoes  from  hard 
surfaces  at  various  angles.  Add  to  this  that  a 
portion  of  the  congregration  are  seated  under 
side  aisles,  lower  than  the  portion  of  the  ohurch 
from  which  the  preacher’s  voice  is  emitted,  and 


that  all  experience  proves  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  sound  to  travel  clearly  from  a more 
lofty  into  a lower  and  more  confined  space  ; add 
further,  that  by  refusing  the  system  employed 
in  most  other  publio  buildings,  of  seating  part 
of  the  audience  on  different  levels,  they  are  all 
spread  out  on  the  ground-floor  over  a consider- 
able area,  and  that  part  of  that  area  is  partially 
shut  off  by  stone  piers  which  both  intercept 
sound,  and  contribute  further  to  produce  con- 
fusing echoes ; and  that  the  form  of  open- 
timber  roof,  producing  a kind  of  inverted  trench 
over  the  building,  is  further  calculated  to  lose 
and  confuse  sound.  All  these  considerations  are 
mere  commonplaces  to  any  one  accustomed  to 
study  the  aooustio  properties  of  buildings  ; and 
no  one  would  think  of  building  a meeting-room, 
concert-room,  or  theatre  in  this  way,  or  of 
these  materials.  But  we  really  do  not  see  that 
the  architects  are  to  blame  in  this,  and  so  many 
similar  oases.  If  the  architect  is  an  unprofit- 
able fervant,  it  is  only  in  the  Scriptural  sense, 
that  he  has  confined  himself  to  doing  what  he 
was  told  to  do.  The  architects  may  quite 
fairly  turn  round  on  the  clergy  and  say, — - 
“ Reverend  Sirs,  you,  or  the  most  irrepressible 
section  of  your  body,  demand  ohurcheB  on  the 
Mediaeval  model,  as  a matter  of  sentiment : 
there  they  are.  They  are  not  built  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  but  for  sentiment.  If  you  will 
have  them,  you  must  take  them  with  all  their 
practical  defects.” 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  judgment  which  the 
clergy  and  people  at  large  ultimately  arrive  at, 
as  to  what  they  want  churches  for.  Are  they 
to  be  places  for  the  performance  of  a ritual 
mainly,  or  mainly  for  addressing  and  leading  a 
body  of  people  ? And  if  for  the  former  object, 
is  the  ritual  to  be  regarded  as  congregational, 
participated  in  largely  by  the  people,  or  is 
it  to  be  mainly  clerical  or  priestly,  witnessed 
only  by  the  people  ? Which  it  ought  to  be  we 
do  not  undertake  to  suggest  here ; we  may 
have  our  own  strong  opinion,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  introduce  theological  or  ritualistic  dis- 
cussions, of  course,  into  these  columns.  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  if  the  latter,  the 
priestly  ritual,  be  what  is  wanted,  then,  and 
then  only,  is  the  striotly  Mediteval  form  of 
church  a practically  fit  type  of  building  for  the 
purpose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church 
service  is  to  be  regarded  mainly  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  a number  of  persons 
colleotively,  then,  and  then  only,  is  it  necessary 
to  regard  the  building  in  as  purely  practical  a 
spirit  as  we  employ  in  the  case  of  a theatre 
or  a lecture-room. 

We  desire  to  say  that  we  do  not  ourselves  go 
so  far  as  this,  more  especially  in  a day  when 
opportunities  of  addressing  the  public  through 
the  press  are  so  multiple.  Speaking  generally, 
we  are  not  in  favour  by  any  means  of  a purely 
utilitarian  view  of  churoh-building.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  inolined  to  think  that  it  is 
very  desirable  to  preserve  the  idea,  especially 
in  crowded  towns,  that  the  church  is  the  one 
class  of  large  building  left  to  us  in  which  we 
may  aim  at  effect  and  sentiment,  at  architec- 
tural beauty  of  interior  expression,  for  its 
own  sake,  as  a thing  grateful  and  soothing  to 
those  especially  who  usually  see  around  them 
only  comparatively  squalid  buildings  and  murky 
streets.  In  such  neighbourhoods  a large  church, 
with  a fine  and  impressive  interior,  seems  to 
afford  the  kind  of  relief  to  the  mind  suggested 
in  the  verses  at  the  commencement  of  Kings- 
ley’s “ Saints’  Tragedy,”  where  the  child- 
heroine  muses  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral, — 

“ All  without  is  mean  and  small. 

All  within  is  vast  and  tall  ; 

All  without  is  harsh  aud  shrill, 

All  within  is  hush’d  and  still." 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  from 
the  Mediaeval  model  alone  can  such  architectural 
effect  be  obtained,  or  that  we  might  not  com- 
bine this  with  practical  aooustic  properties,  at 
all  events  much  better  than  the  Mediaeval  model 
can  usually  afford.  People  must  not,  however, 
expect  that  they  can  get  both  qualities  combined 
in  a high  degree.  If  they  do  they  will  be  dis- 
appointed No  building  on  a large  scale  which 
is  absolutely  good  acoustically,  can,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  rise  to  anything  very  fine  architecturally, 
not  in  the  most  impressive  and  monumental 
Btyle  of  architecture.  The  two  things  seem  to 
be  incompatible.  If  perfection  either  way  is 
wanted,  it  is  for  the  clergy  to  say  which  they 
want.  Do  they  want  preaching-rooms,  or  do 
they  want  buildings  for  prayer  and  impressive 
celebrations,  or  do  they  want  to  oombine  both  ? 
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If  either  of  the  former,  they  can  have  them  if 
they  will  make  up  their  minds  whioh  they  want; 
if  the  latter,  they  must  be  content  with  a com- 
promise, securing  as  much  architectural  effect 
with  as  good  acoustic  properties  as  can  be 
devised.  They  are  not  likely  to  have  both 
together  in  perfection  ; but  the  combination 
may,  no  doubt,  be  realised  much  more  success- 
fully than  it  ever  has  yet  been. 

We  may  perhaps  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  more  in  detail ; in  the  meantime, 
we  will  make  one  suggestion.  The  Institute  of 
Architects  have  shown  an  intention  of  promoting 
the  element  of  discussion  more  at  their  meet- 
ings; why  should  they  not  get  np  a discussion 
as  to  the  best  form  of  church-buildiug  for  the 
worship  of  the  church  of  the  present  day,  in- 
viting a few  leading  clergymen  or  church  digni- 
taries to  state  their  views  as  to  what  is  wanted  ? 
It  would  need  the  hand  of  a resolute  chairman 
to  keep  down  any  possible  ebullition  of  odium 
theologicum,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  olergy,  but 
of  some  of  the  architects  ; but  an  animated  and 
interesting  discussion  might  be  safely  promised, 
and  perhaps  some  useful  conclusions  might  be 
arrived  at  which  would  prevent  the  wasting  of 
large  sums  of  money  on  buildings  which  some  Of 
those  who  use  them  only  complain  of  as  unsuited 
for  their  purpose. 


THE  HOLYROOD  FLINT-GLASS  WORKS. 

The  tourist  who  chances  to  visit  the  royal 
palace  of  Holyrood  in  his  wanderings  through 
Scotland  will  observe,  on  his  way  up  the  south 
back  of  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  a con- 
geries  of  chimneys  and  oopolas  flanked  by  a 
certain  bold  and  rather  conspicuous  frontage  (em- 
bellished with  some  curious  bas-reliefs),  which, 
his  guide  will  tell  him,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  is 
the  Holyrood  Glass  Works.  Having  a dislike 
of  all  manner  of  mysteries,  and  having,  more- 
over, always  had  a curiosity  about  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  in  all  its  phases,  we  obtained 
the  necessary  permission  to  visit  the  works,  and 
the  few  remarks  which  follow  are  the  result  of 
our  observations. 

How  a manufactory  of  flint  glass  should  be 
established,  as  it  has  been  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ■ 
greatest  historical  palace  in  Sootland,  is  beyond  i 
our  province  to  inquire.  The  times,  in  fact,  are  ■ 

changed.  Edinburgh  is  full  of  such  mutations, 

a brewery  here,  a brass-foundry  there,  a Free  i 
Kirk,  and  a public  sohool, — such  buildings  now  ■ 
occupy  the  sites  of  the  once-celebrated  town  i 
mansions  of  the  old  nobility  of  Scotland.  In  i 
the  present  instance,  however,  the  proprietor  : 
(to  whom  our  acknowledgments  are  due  for  i 
his  courtesy)  does  his  beBt  to  support  the  his-  i 
torical  character  of  the  neighbourhood;  that  is  to  ( 
say,  he  has  spent  a deal  of  money  in  beautifying,  : 
caste]  lating,  corbelling,  and  so  forth,  the  back  1 
elevations  of  all  the  property  he  possesses  which  1 
abuts  on  the  Queen’s  Park, — one  of  the  most  n 
romantic  and  beautiful  public  parks,  we  need  t 
scarcely  say,  in  this  country. 

The  Holyrood  Flint  - glass  Works  have,  i 
therefore,  a claim  on  our  attention,  and  (I 
we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  our  readers  'il 
will  be  glad  to  hear  even  the  little  we  have  il 
to  say.  Glass  is  proverbially  a difficult  lj 
subject  to  handle,  in  more  than  one  way  ; i 
and  flint-glass  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  ■ 
it.  All  we  can  just  now  offer  are  a few  hurried  <j 
observations,  and  we  shall  begin  by  asking  a :j 
question. 

What  is  flint  glass  ? That  is  the  first  question. 
But  this  involves  a second.  What  is  flint?  i 
Very  few  of  our  readers,  we  suspect,  will  be 
able  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  to  .<[ 
themselves.  The  geologists  will  tell  us  that  il 
nodules  of  flint  are  found  embedded  deep  in  i 
the  bowels  of  the  limestone  rocks,  likewise  in 
the  coralline  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. « 
The  mineralogists,  who  are  always  ready  with  A 
profound  definitions,  say  that  it  is  a variety  of... 
quartz,  a sort  of  intermediate  substance  between  l 
quartz  and  opal.  The  chemists,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  from  their  analytical  nature,  are: 
more  precise  in  their  determination,  give  usi 
this  general  formula  of  its  composition:  silica,  i;l 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  is 
sometimes  traces  of  organic  matter.  We  must  ?l 
not,  however,  enter  upon  this  very  wide  subject.  | 
Our  best  plan,  perhaps,  is  to  say  that  flint  is  il 
flint.  The  mass  of  our  readers  will  probably  1 
recoguise  and  remember  flint  as  a certain  hard, 
obdurate  substance,  need  by  all  the  poets,  since  . 
the  days  of  Homer,  as  a metaphor  indicating  ii 
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riobafcinaoy ; and,  long  before  the  days  of  the 
eGreek  poets,  by  oar  own  ancestors,  who  dwelt 
in  caves,  for  implements  and  weapons ; and 
iifinally  by  our  own  immediate  progenitors,  as  a 
■means  of  striking  a Bpark  of  lire  in  a gun-lock, # 
“ In  our  hot  youth, 

When  George  the  Third  was  King." 

I It  may  be  added  that  flint  is  a species  of 
(Nature’s  glass, — Bomewhat  obscure,  no  doubt, 
I unless  it  be  cut  thin  enough, — but  still  entitled 
i to  rank  in  this  respect  with  opal  and  the  gems, 
j We  need  not,  however,  dwell  any  longer  on  flint, 
ifor  the  fact  is  that  although  flint-glass  was 
originally  made,  as  fine  earthenware  and 
| porcelain  are  at  this  moment,  from  calcined  and 
ijpoueded  flints,  the  modern  method  of  manu- 
i facture  simply  employs  various  descriptions  of 
fine  siliceous  sand  ; in  other  words,  of  flint  that 
1 is  pounded  by  Natare. 

j How  this  obdurate  and  opaque  material 
I came  to  be  transformed  into  a beautiful  and 
i transparent,  or  it  may  be  translucent,  form  of 
j glasB,  carries  us  back  at  one  tremendous  leap  to 
| the  graves  of  the  Pharaohs.  Egypt  was  always 
pre-eminent  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  the 
i Band  of  Alexandria  being  indispensable  for  the 
| finest  qualities.  It  retained  this  supremacy 
j even  during  the  Homan  era ; for  it  is  a well- 
known  historical  fact  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
on  his  visit  to  Egypt,  was  profoundly  struck 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  manufacture  ; 
and  he  sent  as  a present  to  his  friend  the  consul 
Servianus,  one  of  those  beautiful  opalescent 
vases  which  the  Roman  writers  mention  with 
such  unqualified  admiration.  The  Romans  them- 
selves made  both  crown  and  flint  glass,  and 
knew  how  to  make  use  of  soda  and  lead  as 
fluxes.  We  dare  not,  however,  enter  on 
the  tempting  field  of  archmology,  nor  even 
allude  to  the  Venetian  and  Bohemian  Bohools  of 
art.f  We  shall  just  add  here  that  flint-glass 
was  first  mauufaotured  in  England  at  Crutched 
Friars  and  in  the  Savoy  about  the  year  1565. 
The  Holyrood  Works,  to  which  we  now  invite  the 
reader’s  attention,  have  been  established,  as  we 
have  said,  over  a century,  and  were  the  first,  as 
they  are  certainly  the  largest,  of  their  kind  in 
Scotland. 

The  process  of  making  flint-glass,  like  that  of 
any  other  sort  of  glass,  is  simple  enough  theo- 
retically, but  in  practice  it  is  extremely  difficult 
in  every  stage  of  the  operation.  The  materials 
usually  consist  of  the  finest;  white  siliceous  sand  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  silicate  of  alumina ; a strong 
alkali, — the  bicarbonate  of  potash ; a small 
quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  ; and  lastly,  the 
oxide  of  a metal  by  way  of  flux,  which  either 
consists  of  red  lead  or  litharge, — i.e.,  the  red 
oxide  or  the  vitrified  protoxide  of  lead.  To 
these  ingredients  are  added  a small  per-oentage 
of  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  also  of 
arsenic,  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the  ac- 
tion of  iron  in  the  sand  (whioh  is  always  present 
in  more  or  less  quantity).  Of  course,  every 
manufacturer  differentiates  these  quantities. 
Roughly  speaking,  flint-glass  is  composed  of  the 
same  materials  as  every  other  glass, — certain 
silicates,  certain  alkalies,  and  certain  metallic 
oxides.  But  we  may  add  that  it  is  possible  so 
to  vary  or  to  adulterate  these  materials  that  a 
pot  of  good  flint-glass  may  differ  from  a bad 
one  something  in  the  same  degree  and  ratio 
(the  comparison  will,  we  are  afraid,  go  no 
further !)  that  a specimen  of  Honduras  bay- 
wood  differs  from  a plank  of  fine  Spanish 
mahogany  ! 

In  the  Holyrood  works  the  first  thing  we  are 
naturally  directed  to  after  a bird’s-eye  glance 
at  the  singular  buildings,  is  this  raw  material, 
which  we  find  strewed  about  in  great  heaps  on 
the  floor  of  the  mixing-house.  The  raw  material 
we  saw  looked  uncommonly  like  a heap  of 
worthless  rubbish,  such  as  one  may  see  emptied 
any  day  into  what  the  Scotch  call  a“toom” 
as  builders’  offscourings;  and  is  certainly  not 
nearly  so  picturesque  as  the  gravel  we  may  see 
collected  at  the  sea-beach  for  the  purpose  of 
adorning  our  garden- walks.  But  afcer  the 
mixing  comes  the  transformation  ; and  in  order 
to  illustrate  this,  since  we  cannot  find,  in  the 
whole  range  of  modern  manufacture,  a transfor- 
mation soBrngular,  so  complete,  and  bo  beautiful, 
we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  time- 
honoured  comparison  of  the  crawling  caterpillar 
with  the  beautiful  butterfly. 


* Our  readprs  who  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  Bhould 
consult  Mr.  Evans’s  work  ou  “ The  Flint  Implements  of 
the  Drift." 

f We  may  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  learned  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  work  of  the  French  antiquary  M.  B.  de 
Pertbes.  Fol.  ed.  Paris,  1852. 


The  next  process,  then,  after  admixture  is 
what  we  shall  term  combination.  After  this 
heterogeneous  material, — this  mass  of  wretched 
rubbish,  as  one  might  suppose, — is  properly 
mixed  with  all  the  necessary  Balts  of  potash,  &o., 
and  all  the  other  ingredients,  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  melting-house,  where  it  is  put  into  a pot, 
or  rather  a number  of  pots.  But  we  had  better 
explain,  perhaps,  what  this  pot  signifies, — that 
is  to  say,  a pot  of  glass. 

In  the  centre  of  a large  lofty,  brick-built, 
stone-flagged,  and  well-ventilated  melting-house, 
probably  140  ft.  square  on  plan,  stands  a fiery 
furnace  which  roars  night  and  day,  surmounted 
with  a cupola  chimney  and  dome,  and  containing 
within  its  lurid  bosom  several  enormous  pots 
of  a peculiar  construction,  made  of  Stourbridge 
fire-clay.  The  construction  of  these  furnaces  is 
a special  branch  of  the  building  trade  ; and  on 
some  other  occasion  we  may  describe  their  con- 
struction. It  is  enough  to  say  at  present  that 
they  are  so  constructed  as  to  stand  the  most 
enormous  heat  that  it  is  possible  by  such  means 
to  produce.  We  have  seen  copper  Bmelted  at 
Swansea ; and  iron  at  Merthyr  Tydvill ; and  we 
confess  io  the  impression  that  these  glass  pots 
were  more  intense  in  their  heat,  until  we  were 
informed  by  the  intelligent  manager,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  heat  (and  glare)  of  the  furnace 
is  something  tremendous.  It  is,  we  believe, 
nearly  impossible  to  estimate  the  temperature 
of  the  white  heat  necessary  to  reduce  this  obdu- 
rate stuff  to  a liquid, — stiff,  viscous,  yet  homo- 
geneous. Even  Wedgwood’s  pyrometer  can 
give  no  really  philosophical  estimate  of  the  great 
heat  necessary  to  produce  this  liquid  vitrifica- 
tion. But  the  singular  thing  about  the  process 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  overdo  the  heat,  and 
aotually  to  burn  the  glass,  just  as  you  might 
overheat  an  oven  and  burn  a loaf.  Indeed,  it 
iB  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  business  to 
estimate  and  control  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  The 
fuel  consists  of  good  coal.  But  somehow  all  the 
various  ingredients  assist  in  feeding  the  combus- 
tion, or  chemical  combination,  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  produce  this  pot  of  liquid  glass, 
technically  termed  “ metal,”  ranges  from  two  to 
three  days  and  nights.  We  ought  to  add  here 
that  every  pot  of  metal  is  not  brought  to  maturity 
with  invariable  success.  Sometimes  a hitch 
occurs  in  the  operations  which  renders  the  metal 
less  workable,  and  sometimes  spoils  it  alto- 
gether. 

When  this  pot  of  metal  is  ready  or  “ ripe,” 
then  begins  the  action  of  the  “ journey ’’-men 
glass-blowers.  The  singular  and  beautiful  pro- 
cess of  glass-blowing  (whioh,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
gress of  our  modern  educational  literature,  is 
known  to  every  sohoolboy)  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  dexterous  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  useful  arts.  Several  half-naked  men, 
armed  with  long  malleable  iron  tubes,  select 
each  an  opening  in  the  furnace,  and  dipping 
their  tubes  into  the  pot  attach  a definite  quautum 
of  the  red  hot,  or  rather  white  hot,  metal ; and 
blowing  through  this  tube  by  an  orifice  in  its 
upper  extremity  they  can  produce  by  the  most 
surprising  manipulation,  actually  any  shape  or 
form  that  is  needed  for  the  required  drawing. 
A glass,  or  globe,  or  claret-jug,  or  vase,  or,  in 
short,  any  form  of  the  various  beautiful  artioles 
to  which  flint-glass  may  be  applied,  gets  here  its 
first  and  final  form. 

We  made  some  inquiry  at  this  stage  on  a subjeot 
with  which  we  are  always  more  or  less  concerned ; 
and  found  to  our  astonishment  that  although 
glass  - blowers  are  perhaps  not  the  longest- 
lived  tribe  of  artisans,  still  that  their  handicraft 
is  not  an  abnormally  unhealthy  one,  not  nearly 
so  much  so  as  that  of  a tailor,  for  example,  or  a 
stonemason.  Some  years  ago,  we  were  informed 
that  as  a class  they  were  notoriously  intem- 
perate in  their  habits ; but  that  this  feature  in 
their  character  seems  to  have  gradually  disap- 
peared as  sanitary  lawR  became  better  under- 
stood, we  may  speak  to  from  our  personal  know- 
ledge. And  it  is  due  to  the  British  manufacturers 
of  glass  to  Bay  that  they  have  done  more  to  ele- 
vate the  Bocial  condition  of  their  working-men 
than  almost  any  other  employers  of  labour 
connected  with  the  great  staples  of  our  national 
industry. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  This  flint-glass  vase, 
shall  we  say  ? which  has  now  reached  its  first 
and  rudimentary  stage  in  formative  art,  has 
next  to  be  annealed, — “attempered,”  as  our 
grandfathers  used  to  say.  Glass,  we  are  sorry 
to  repeat,  needs  “ tempering,”  like  human 
nature  and  fine  steel ; and  many  a good  speci- 
men of  glass-blowing  ingenuity  cracks  in  the 


process,  whioh  is  simply  a more  or  less  gradual 
reduction  of  the  hot  fragile  vase  to  the  ordinary 
atmospherical  conditions.  This  is  accomplished 
in  what  is  termed  the  annealing  oven ; that  is 
to  say,  a form  of  reverberatory  furnace. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  what  we 
shall  take  leave  to  call  the  “hot  ” manipulators; 
we  now  come  to  speak  of  the  “ cold”  ones, — i.e., 
those  artists  who  in  place  of  using  fiery  fur- 
naces and  vitrified  fluxes,  work  among  cold 
water,  emery,  and  putty.  In  this  department 
resides  the  moBt  artistio  of  all  the  processes, 
namely,  that  of  glaBB-cutting,  whioh  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  and  highly-paid  branohes 
of  art  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  The  design,  of 
course,  precedes  everything  ; and  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  wo  have  seldom  seen  better  designs 
in  glass-cutting  than  we  saw  at  Holyrood. 
After  this,  drawings  are  made  on  the  glass 
(whioh,  by  the  way,  iB  first  of  all  obscured).  We 
now  enter  a long  rectangular  room,  well  lighted 
from  the  roof,  in  which  we  are  almost  bewildered 
by  a congeries  of  lathes  and  wheels  whirling  and 
revolving  at  a great  speed.  All  these  wheels 
are  really  miniature  grindstones,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  sand,  emery,  and  putty-powder,  and 
with  these  implements  and  materials  the  work- 
men engrave  with  astonishing  rapidity  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  glass  the  requisite 
design.  It  is  very  like  lapidary  work  on  a large 
scale, — a process,  in  fact,  of  “diamond  cut 
diamond,”  and  the  results  are  equally  beautiful 
and  exact.  After  leaving  the  cutting  depart- 
ment, the  flint-glass  goods  are  carefully  washed, 
and  then  removed  to  the  packing-room,  where 
they  are  carefully  packed  in  tissue-paper,  then 
in  crates  filled  with  straw  ; after  which  they  are 
ready,  as  the  signboard  says,  “ for  home  use  and 
for  exportation.” 

We  will  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  a catalogue 
of  the  sometimes  magnificent  and  always  beau- 
tiful articles.  We  have  only  to  add  that  within 
the  last  five-and- twenty  years  no  country  in  the 
world  has  made  such  progress  as  Great  Britain 
in  this  splendid  department  of  our  national 
industry.  Such  are  a few  of  the  observations 
which  occurred  to  us  in  connexion  with  the 
Holyrood  Flint-glass  Works. 


CONSOLS  AT  PAR,  AND  LANDS  THAT 
WANT  HANDS. 

The  attainment  of  par  by  Consols,  whioh 
took  place  on  the  3rd  inst.,  is  an  event  of  no 
little  interest  to  all  those  engaged  iu  building, 
or  in  any  industrial  investment.  The  quotation 
of  100  to  100i  is  the  highest  touched  by  the 
Funds  since  1853.  It  is  only  the  third  occur- 
rence of  such  an  event  since  our  National  Debt 
attained  its  present  magnitude.  In  1844,  for  the 
first  time,  Consols  rose  above  par,  and  stood  for 
a time  at  101£.  The  Railway  Mania  of  1845, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unequalled  in  its  inflation  of 
prices  and  of  hopes  since  the  time  of  the  famous 
Mississippi  scheme  of  Law,  closely  followed. 
In  1852  Consols  touohed  102,  the  highest  point 
they  had  ever  reached.  The  world  was  then 
under  the  the  influence  of  the  golden  promises 
of  perpetual  peace  and  brotherhood  between  na- 
tions, to  which  a sort  of  dream-like  reality  had 
been  given  by  the  brilliant  suocess  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  1851.  The  then  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  gold-fields  of  California  and 
Australia  formed  a powerful  factor  in  the 
buoyancy  of  the  public  faith.  The  Russian 
invasion  of  Turkey,  and  the  Crimean  war,  pre- 
vented a sequel  to  the  fine-weather  barometer- 
mark  of  1852  such  as  that  which  occurred  in 
1845.  Without  trespassing  beyond  our  pre- 
scribed limits,  we  may  say  that  there  is  not, 
at  the  present  moment,  so  unclouded  a horizon 
as  to  promise  an  immediate  era  of  rapidly- 
increasing  prosperity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
results  of  the  late  harvest, — which,  whatever 
they  have  been  positively,  are  magnifioent  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  harvest  of  the  pre- 
ceding year, — are  reflected  in  the  quotations  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Perhaps  not  less  potent 
as  a factor  is  the  general  absence  of  opportuni- 
ties for  investment.  The  prices  attained  by 
our  Railway  Stocks  are  not  such  as  to  tempt 
the  prudent  investor.  London  and  North- 
Western  are  quoted  at  157.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  1879,  they  were  146J,  and  paid 
41.  5s.  9d.  per  cent,  if  purchased  at  that  price. 
Brighton  are  quoted  now  at  145  ; last  November 
they  Btood  at  133,  paying  41.  3s.  lid.  at  that 
price.  Midland  stand  at  137 fc,  or  1$  higher 
than  in  1879,  when  they  paid  3?.  19s.  on  the 
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purchase-money.  Metropolitan  are  only  a half  per 
cent,  higher  than  they  were  a year  ago.  Metro- 
politan District  are  21.  lower.  Thus  while  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  more  than  4 per  cent,  by 
railway  investment  at  the  market  price,  there 
is  no  sign  of  such  an  inflation  of  the  prices  of 
these  securities  as  to  lead  to  anything  like  a 
repetition  of  the  eagerness  of  1845. 

Some  outlet,  however,  must  form  itself  for 
the  accumulating  growth  of  capital  if  the  ter- 
rible outlet  of  war  is  avoided.  The  Builder  was, 
for  a time,  almost  alone  in  the  press  in  the 
anxious  warning  it  raised  against  investment  in 
foreign  loans.  “The  foreign  loans,”  says  an 
able  contemporary,  “ which  absorbed  so  muoh 
of  our  wea'th  during  the  golden  years  of  1872-73 
have  utterly  collapsed.”  No  new  opening  for 
financial  investments  has  occurred.  Wo  may 
point  to  the  rapidly-increasing  debt  of  our  rural 
and  urban  authorities.  No  doubt,  that  is  a safe 
investment  bo  far  as  the  lenders  of  the  money 
are  concerned;  but  we  fear  that,  from  the  rate- 
payers’ point  of  view,  it  will  be  found,  to  a great 
extent,  to  have  been  a wasteful  and  extravagant 
outlay.  The  luxury  of  some  of  our  municipal 
authorities  has  attained  a pitch  that  is  little 
short  of  scandalous.  The  misery  of  the  pauper, 
and  the  cruel  pressure  under  which  many  of 
our  crowded  city  populations  yet  live,  if  it  may 
be  called  life,  afford  a grim  contrast  to  muni- 
cipal luxury.  The  point  which  will  strike  many 
of  onr  readers  is  this:  How  is  it  that,  while 
money  is  thus  seeking  for  investment, — while 
we  have  so  many  idle  hands  in  the  United 
Kingdom, — while  we  have  great  towns  in  sore 
need  of  thorough  drainage  and  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  and  while  we  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  ground  left  untilled,  or  nourish- 
ing only  furze  and  heath,  dotted  with  a few 
pinasters,  as  along  the  course  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway  for  long  miles  of  its  course 
from  London  to  Bournemouth, — no  one  arises  to 
put  these  factors  together  into  a remunerative 
sum  ? We  have  not  only  lands  that  want  hands, 
but  lands  that  would  well  repay  well-directed 
labour.  We  have  labour  enough  and  to  spare. 
We  have  city  and  urban  refuse  for  which  the 
land  hungers,  which  is  yet  left  to  breed  pesti- 
lence in  the  towns  ; and  we  have,  which  is  the 
feature  of  the  day,  capital  crying  out  for  em- 
ployment. The  one  thing  which,  some  time 
ago,  was  the  only  deficient  requisite,  is  now 
ready.  How  is  it  that  a little  of  the  superfluous 
capital,  of  which  the  accumulation  is  signified 
by  the  quotation  of  Consols  at  par,  is  not 
utilised  in  such  a thoroughly  remunerative 
manner  as  by  taking,  for  example,  the  sewage  of 
Guildford  to  fertilise  some  of  the  waste  ground  to 
the  south  of  Woking  ? We  oite  but  one  example ; 
hundreds  may  be  found.  But  the  great  ex- 
pause of  the  tertiary  sands  of  Hampshire  and 
of  Surrey  seems  to  offer  the  most  tempting  field 
for  improvement. 


THE  PICTURESQUE  AND  THE  USEFDL. 

Every  man  of  taste  feels  a pang  at  any  in' 
vasion  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  England  by 
any  of  the  disfiguring  works  of  the  industrial 
pioneer.  To  a very  great  extent,  owing  to 
geological  reasons,  the  heaven-defying  ohimneys 
of  the  factory,  and  the  smoke  and  flame  vomit- 
ing mouths  of  the  furnace,  have  been  reared 
amid  scenes  that  were,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  industry  of  the  mines,  bleak  and  desolate. 
The  sudden  contrasts  between  crowded  city  and 
bleak  moor,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  over  such  lines  of  railway  as  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  is  so  often  called,  are 
of  a nature  that  was  only  to  be  witnessed  in 
dreams  before  the  pathway  was  laid  for  the  iron 
horse.  But  that  portion  of  our  scenery  which 
is  at  once  bold  and  rich,  where  the  heights  are 
wooded  with  timber  of  secular  growth,  and  the 
valleys  laugh  with  corn  orrioh  meadow  pasture, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  at  present  safe  from  con- 
version into  streets  or  brickfields. 

Thus  it  is  with  a ready  sympathy  that  the 
cry  of  distress  of  a resident  in  the  lovely 
neighbourhood  of  Derwent  water  Lake  will  be 
heard  by  many  of  those  to  whom  our  home 
Alpine  scenery  is  dear.  He  writes  to  lament  the 
completion  of  a survey  for  the  construction  of 
a tramway  from  the  Honister  Crag  Quarries, 
above  Borrowdale,  to  Braithwaite,  on  the  Cocker- 
mouth,  KeBwick,  and  Penrith  Railway.  Com- 
mencing in  the  wild  vale  of  Borrowdale,  the  line 
skirts  the  western  side  of  Derwentwater  Lake; 
and,  descending  by  the  lesser  Cat  Bel,  crosses  the 
opening  of  the  famous  vale  of  Newlands.  The 


objection  of  the  resident  to  this  line  is,  that  it  is 
sought  only  to  enrich  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
moters; and  he  holds  that  it  should  be  resisted 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
beanty  of  the  lake  scenery. 

In  reply,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Honister 
quarries  refers  to  their  vast  extent  and  excel- 
lence, tested  by  working  for  centuries.  The 
facility  for  expediting  the  slates  which  they 
yield  that  it  is  now  sought  to  provide  is  a 
small-gauge  tramway,  27  in.  wide,  on  which  a 
small  locomotive  will  draw  a train  of  small 
wagons  twice  each  way  daily,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sundays.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  mode  of  communication  will  free  the  narrow 
winding  roads,  or  rather  lanes,  that  now  con- 
duct the  wayfarer  or  the  tourist  along  these 
valleys  (in  many  of  which  it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  two  carriages  can  cross)  from  the 
intolerable  nuisance  of  the  slate-carts.  Twenty 
horses  and  carts  are  now  employed  ; and  it  is  in 
the  prospect  of  the  employment  of  four  or  five 
times  that  number  for  the  transfer  of  slates 
that  the  construction  of  the  tramway  is  pro- 
posed. 

When  the  issue  is  fairly  joined  between  the 
taste  and  the  pocket,  the  latter  is  doomed  to 
win,  as  a general  rule.  Without  going  into  any 
nice  details,  we  may  take  it  that  the  convey- 
ance of  the  slate  by  the  proposed  tramway 
will  be  effected  at  one-third  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance by  .road.  And  as  building  xoill  go  on, 
and  houses  must  be  roofed,  and  Honister  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  the  source  of  the  local  slate 
supply,  we  cannot  regard  the  completion  of 
the  tramway  as  anything  but  a question  of 
time.  Instead,  therefore,  of  commencing  a 
warfare  of  which  the  upshot  is  foredoomed, 
why  do  not  the  residents  of  the  vicinity  bend 
their  energies  to  secure  a picturesque,  or,  at  all 
events,  a not  hideous,  set  of  designs  for  the 
works?  There  is  no  reason  why  a tramway, 
per  se,  should  be  more  ugly  than  a road.  There 
is  no  reason  why  any  bridges  or  other  buildings 
needed  for  its  use  Bhould  not  possess  some  archi- 
tectural claims  to  admiration.  Some  of  our 
quaint  old  road  and  river  bridges  are  among  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  many  an  English 
county.  Who  does  not  know  the  river-bridges 
at  Maidenhead  and  at  Chester  ? The  fact  is, 
that  we  ought  to  learn  the  true  lesson  conveyed 
by  the  triumphs,  firstof  Brindley  and  of  Telford, 
and  then  of  Stephenson  and  his  contemporaries, 
over  the  uncalculating  opposition  of  landowners 
and  corporations.  The  consent  of  the  then  Earl 
of  Essex  to  the  passage  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  through  Cassiobury  Park  was  not  ob- 
tained without  a long  and  costly  struggle.  But 
in  truth  the  canal  is  now,  in  portions,  a great 
ornament  both  to  this  and  to  the  adjoining 
park,  the  Grove,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  CIa° 
rendon.  What  is  truly  lamentable,  no  doubt,  is 
the  mieerablo  squalor  and  unsightliness  of 
Telford’s  canal  bridges.  And  many  of  Stephen- 
son’s railway  bridges  are  little  better.  But  why 
should  these  things  be  so  ? Why  should  not  the 
counsel  of  an  architect,  of  sufficient  eminence 
to  give  weight  to  his  opinion,  be  sought  by  the 
landowner  ? 

At  but  slightly  increased  cost,  public  works 
may  be  rendered  ornaments,  instead  of  disfigure- 
ments, to  a neighbourhood.  If  there  is,  then, 
to  be  fighting,— and  we  confess  to  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  invaded  party,— let  it  take  the 
form  of  an  appeal  to  taste,  rather  than  a flat 
negative  to  the  demands  of  commerce.  Let  the 
Derwentwater  residentiary  proprietors  choose 
a man  of  admitted  taste,  whether  an  architect 
in  practice  or  otherwise,  and  make  their  opposition 
to  the  Bill  depend,  or  at  least  make  their  with- 
drawal of  opposition  depend,  on  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  referee  as  to  the  architectural 
design,  or  picturesque  execution,  of  the  proposed 
new  works.  Every  one  will  be  the  better  for 
such  a plan.  Money  will  be  properly  spent, 
instead  of  being  wasted  in  Parliamentary  fight- 
ing. In  fact,  we  can  conceive  of  but  little 
opposition  to  our  recommendation,  except  on 
the  part  of  those  who  take  a natural  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  this  kind  of  warfare. 


The  Case  of  Mr.  Strachan. — We  have 
received  3s.  in  postage  stamps  from  “ Benson  ” 
and  must  now  close  our  list.  Mr.  Edward  Ash- 
^,X'S  Field,  Exeter),  writes  to  say  he 
will  willingly  receive  any  further  aid  that  mi«ht 
be  offered.  The  Committee  of  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Fund  would  probably  assist  if  pro- 
perly applied  to. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  this  Association 
for  session  1880-81  was  held  on  Friday,  the  5r,h 
inet.,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  several 
gentlemen  for  services  rendered  in  connexion 
with  the  opening  conversazione,  upwards  of 
fifty  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election 
as  members,  including  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis. 

The  President  expressed  the  satisfaction  which 
he  felt,  and  which  would  be  felt  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  at  the  fact  that  such  a 
patriarch  in  the  profession  as  Mr.  Hayter  Lewis 
should  desire  to  join  them.  It  was  a great 
honour  to  them,  and  he  therefore  begged  tj 
move  that  Professor  Lewis  be  at  once  elected, 
waiving  the  usual  interval  between  nomination 
and  election.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Page,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  and 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President  then  proposod  the  adoption  of 
the  annual  report,  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing passages  : — 

“ The  Committee,  in  submitting  the  report  of  the  pa<it 
session,  are  gratified  in  feeling  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
Association  in  i's  different  branches  continues  to  increase; 
as  is  testified  by  the  successful  results  of  the  work,  and 
the  efforts  of  its  members  to  develop  what  has  now 
become  a recognised  society  for  the  professional  education 
of  youDg  architects. 

The  numerous  opportunities  offered  for  study  and 
improvement  during  past  years  have  been  turned  to 
good  account  by  many,  and,  judging  from  the  numbers 
who  have  attended  the  classes  and  fortnightly  meetings 
and  the  merit  of  the  work,  the  Committee  feel  fully 
justified  in  stating  that  the  Association  is  in  a very  healthy 
condition. 

Visits  to  buildings  of  interest  were  made  on  alternate 
Saturday  afternoons  from  January  until  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  were  well  attended  upon  all  occasions,  those 
present  evidently  appreciating  the  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring practical  information  aud  studving  contemporary 
architecture.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to 
those  architects  who  accorded  permission,  and  in  some 
instances  met  the  members  and  conducted  the  visits 
personally,  thereby  adding  much  to  their  utility  and 
interest. 

The  library  has  been  well  attended,  especially  by  the 
new  members.  Several  donat  ions  have  been  made  notably 
by  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  and 
others.  A catalogue  of  additions  to  the  library  will  bo 
issued  shortly. 

The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
negotiations  are  pending  by  which  the  Association  will 
receive  on  loan  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects a number  of  valuable  books,  many  of  which  dupli- 
cate those  already  in  our  library. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
having  invited  tho  Association  to  be  represented  on  a 
committee  engaged  in  preparing  a general  scheme  for  an 
examination  for  membership  of  the  Institute,  Messrs.  J 
D.  Mathews  and  II.  L.  Florence,  Past-Presidents,  were 
chosen  to  fulfil  those  duties. 

The  Birmingham  Branch  continues  to  work  efficiently 
in  connexion  with  this  Association,  and  has  availed  itself 
fully  of  all  the  privileges  of  membership. 

Amongst  the  honours  taken  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  past  year  have  been  : — 

Vnyal  Academy. — F.  Bageallay,  Gold  Medal ; J.  Ince, 
Modal  of  Merit  in  same  competition;  R.  Gibson,  Travel- 
ling 8tudentsbip. 

lioyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  — L.  Stokes, 
Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  ; F.  Hemings  and  M.  J. 
Lansdell,  Medals  of  Merit  in  same  competition;  E. 
Harnor,  Soane  Medallion;  L.  B.  Broun,  the  Tito  Prize; 

G.  II.  Blagrove,  Prize  Essay." 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  seconded  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  referring  especiallv  to  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  by  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Association  in  connexion  with  the  Com- 
pulsory Examination  Scheme.  As  stated  in  the 
report,  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Florence  were 
chosen  by  the  Association  to  represent  that  body 
on  the  committee  formed  to  consider  the  questiou 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  and  from 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Mathews  it  appeared 
that  he  and  Mr.  Florence,  as  representing  the  f 
Association  and  the  younger  members  of  the  I 
profession  generally,  prepared,  at  the  request  of  \ 
the  committee,  a scheme  of  what  the  examina-  f 
tion  should,  in  their  opinion,  be.  That  scheme  [ 
was  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  afterwards  i 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  with  scarcely  | 
any  alteration.  Another  committee  had  since  i 
been  appointed  and  was  now  engaged  in  con-  | 
sidering  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  jl 
scheme  of  Examination,  and  on  that  committee  \ 
the  Association  was  well  represented,  their  re-  f: 
presentatives  including,  besides  himself  and  Mr. 
Floreuce,  Messrs.  T.  H.  Watson,  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  £ 
Roger  Smith,  and  others.  It  was  earnestly  to  >1 
be  hoped  that  the  Compulsory  Examination,  c 
which  would  commence  in  1882,  should  be  a , 
success.  He  and  others  of  its  promoters  had  i 
long  advocated  the  assimilation  of  the  archi-  j 
tectural  profession  in  some  degree  to  other  pro-  r 
fess  ons  dealing  with  the  life  and  property  of  ! 
the  public,  by  the  establishment  of  diplomas  to  J] 
be  granted  only  to  those  who  should  by  examina- 
tion demonstrate  their  fitness  and  competence  ;ii 
to  practise,  but  it  was  felt  that  they  could  not  go  ■ 
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( to  the  Legislature  and  ask  for  a diploma  without 
i first  proving  their  earnestness  by  establishing 
i such  examinations  as  it  was  in  their  own  power 
c to  do.  With  a view  of  making  the  Compulsory 
j Examination  as  successful  as  possible,  the  Asso- 
| ciation, — which  was  to  a far  greater  degree 
C than  any  other  society  the  nursery  of  the  Insti- 
( tute  and,  indeed,  of  the  profession  at  large, — 
' would,  he  thought,  do  well  to  at  once  form 
I classes  for  its  more  advanced  members  with  the 
view  of  fitting  them  to  pass  the  examioation 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  Association. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was 
then  put  and  carried. 

The  balance  - Bheet,  submitted  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglass  Mathews,  and  adopted  on  his  motion, 
Bhowed  that  the  financial  position  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  several 
heavy  items  of  exceptional  expenditure  con- 
nected with  the  recent  alteration  of  the  premises 
in  Conduit-street.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
year  were  6552.  5s.  2d.,  inclnding  1271.  17s.  8d. 
balance  in  hand  from  last  year,  5 12.  13s.  with- 
drawn from  investment,  and  4262.  6s.  6d. 
members’  subscript:ons  and  entrance-feeB.  The 
total  expenditure  was  6031.  lls.  4d.  (including 
1392.  10s.  for  rent ; 1061.  for  alterations  and 
improvements  in  new  class-room  and  library, 
and  for  new  furniture ; and  282.  9s.  for  law 
expenses  in  connexion  with  lease),  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
512.  13s. 

The  presentation  of  the  many  reports  from 
the  various  classes  and  other  agencies  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  the  Association  was  next 
proceeded  with.  They  showed  that  what  may 
be  called  the  departmental  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  been  fairly  well  sustained  during 
the  past  year,  although  hardly  commensurable 
with  what  might  be  expected  from  so  long  a 
muster-roll  of  members  and  so  many  facilities 
as  are  afforded  by  the  Association.  The  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  theBe  reports  always 
occnpies  a very  considerable  time,  and  this 
year  a discussion  arose  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible,  in  future,  to  print  them  in 
the  Association's  Brown  Book,  by  which  plan 
every  member  would  have  them,  and  they 
could  then  be  “ taken  as  read  ” at  the 
first  business  meeting  of  the  session,  which  is 
always  the  opening  meeting.  This  suggestion 
was  opposed  by  some  members  on  the  score  of 
the  extra  expense  whioh  would  be  involved,  but 
it  was  urged  by  others  that  the  necessary  out- 
lay would  be  well  expended,  seeing  that  these 
reports  gave  detailed  accounts  and  statistics  of 
the  work  done  in  the  various  classes,  and, 
indeed,  described  an  integral  and  a very  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  of  the  Association. 
It  was  understood  that  this  suggestion  would  be 
followed  in  future,  but  when  the  reading  of  the 
reports  was  about  half-way  got  through,  it  was 
moved  that  that  business  be  shunted  for  a time 
in  order  that  the  President  might  read  his 
address.  This  was  carried  item.  con. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address.  After  reviewing  in  detail  the  work  of 
the  last  session  (which,  he  said,  thanks  to  the 
energy  of  the  late  President,  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clark- 
son, and  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the 
secretaries  and  committee,  and  those  of  the 
officers  of  the  various  classes,  had  not  been 
retrogressive,  although  the  number  of  members 
attending  the  classes  was  not  so  satisfactory  as 
could  be  wished,  considering  that  the  Associa- 
tion numbered  more  than  800  members),  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  : — On  the  question  of  prizes  I 
have  something  to  say.  First,  with  reference 
to  the  too  often  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
drawings  sent  in  for  the  open  prizes,  we  cannot 
suppose  (with  the  list  of  prizemen  for  the  last 
year  [all  members  of  this  Association]  figuring 
in  our  report),  that  there  are  not  enough,  and  to 
spare,  of  good  men  and  true  who  are  capable 
of  competing  and  producing  drawings  which 
we  should  be  proud  to  hang  on  our  walls  in 
exhibition.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they 
do  not  compete.  Why  is  this  ? I think  we 
must,  however  unwillingly,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  prizes  in  themselves  are  not 
of  sufficient  value,  and  that  the  honour  of 
taking  the  prize  is  too  often  gauged  by  its 
monetary  worth,  not  by  the  students  only,  but 
also  by  the  public.  If  this  be  the  oase,  you  will 
all  be  glad  to  hear  that  an  attempt,  perhaps 
too  bold,  but,  for  all  that,  a determined  at- 
tempt, is,  I hope,  on  the  eve  of  being  made  to 
rectify  this  defect;  and  that  the  prize  sub-com- 
mittee  have  convened  a meeting,  and  will  sub- 
mit the  following  report  for  the  consideration  of 
your  committee  at  their  next  meeting.  This 


is  so  important  a matter  that  I shall  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  it  you  in  extenso  : — 

" Architectural  Aisociation  Prize  Sub-Committee. 

At  a meeting  of  this  committee,  held  at  the  President’s 
(Mr.  E.  C.  Lee’s)  rooms,  on  October  I9th,  1S80,  the  mem- 
bers present  being  Messrs.  Adams,  Batterbury,  Lee, 
Shuffrey,  and  Webb,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  re- 
commend the  following  suggestions  for  adoption  and 
approval  to  the  committee  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion : — 

1st.  That  a scheme  be  set  on  foot  for  raising  a fund 
sufficient  to  endow  a permanent  annual  prize,  to  go  by 
the  name  of  the  ‘ Architectural  Association  Travelling 
Studentship.’ 

Taking  into  consideration  the  immense  increase  in  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  of  late  years, — 
its  importance  as  an  educational  body,  and  the  laxity  of 
competition  for  its  open  prizes  arising,  as  the  committee 
consider,  from  the  small  value  of  the  prizes  offered,  the 
committee  consider  that  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds 
to  endow  a Travelling  Studentship  would  not  present  in- 
superable difficulties. 

It  ^considered  that  an  amount  to  produce  annually  the 
sum  of  20 1., — say  400i.  or  thereabouts,— would  be  required, 
and  the  committee  suggest  that  they  should  be  empuwerocl 
to  take  such  steps  as  mny  appear  to  them  advisable  to  raise 
this  amount  among  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  even  of  competition 
with  similar  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Studentship  should  be  open  to  those  members  who 
are  not  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  aud  further, 
that  the  election  of  a student  be  based  not  only  on  his 
draughtsmanship,  but  also  on  his  powers  of  design,  and 
that  the  drawings  sent  in  should  be  limited  in  number.  And 
the  committee  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  the 
institution  of  such  a Studentship  would  greatly  benelit  and 
raise  the  status  of  the  Architectural  Association. 

2nd.  That  a special  Prize  Fund  Committee  be  formed 
iu  connexion  with  the  present  Pi izo  Sub-Committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  annual  subscriptions  sufficient  to 
considerably  increase  the  present  amounts  off.red  for 
open  prizes,  the  committee  fully  believing  that  the  com- 
parative failure  of  the  existing  Prize  Fund  is  largely  owing 
to  the  want  of  any  organised  efiort  to  raise  the  money 
required  adequately  to  endow  the  medal,  essay,  and  any 
other  opeu  prizes,  which  are  from  time  to  time  set  on 
foot.” 

I trust  that  this  projeot  will  appeal  to  every 
member  as  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  that 
each  one  will  subscribe  in  some  form  or  other 
to  enable  it  to  become  a reality.  If  we  cannot 
get  the  whole  of  the  amount  this  year,  we  shall 
strive  to  complete  it  in  the  next.  It  is  a great 
work  and  a valuable  one,  and  in  after-years 
each  of  us  will  feel  proud  to  have  added  his 
mite,  and  to  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  have  been 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  “ Architectural 
Association  Travelling  Studentship,”  and  to 
have  raised  the  standard  of  the  Association  by 
giving  a proper  status  to  its  prize  fund.  The 
library,  in  the  very  efficient  hands  of  its  present 
officers,  continues  to  carry  on  its  work  most 
thoroughly,  and  arrangements  for  the  extension 
of  its  usefulness  are  at  present  in  negotiation 
with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
And  now  I must  say  a few  words  to  you  con- 
cerning the  Architectural  Examination.  You  aro 
most  of  you  aware  that  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  propose  in  1882  to  make  the 
Associateship  attainable  only  by  the  passing  of 
a Compulsory  Examination,  and  I think  you  will 
most  of  you  agree  that  it  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction, — a step  towards  the  architectural 
diploma  period  whioh  we  hope  eventually  to 
attain  to.  It  will  at  once  raise  the  status  of 
the  profession  and  the  standard  of  education, — 
the  social  and  artistic  position  of  the  architects 
of  this  country.  It  will,  I trust,  be  the  means 
eventually,  though  naturally  by  slow  degrees, 
of  eliminating  those  practitioners  who  take  our 
name  aud  enrol  themselves  under  our  banner 
simply  for  trade  purposes.  While  we  are  legally 
powerless  to  prevent  what  is  morally  an  infringe- 
ment on  our  rights,  at  present  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  any  small  builder,  auctioneer,  or 
house-agent  from tacking-on  “Architect”  to  his 
name ; nor  can  we,  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, hope  to  have  protection  from  this  sort  of 
piracy.  Freedom  from  this,  however,  may 
come,  and  will,  if  the  Compulsory  Examination 
scheme  is  thoroughly  carried  out.  We  do  not 
want  to  prevent  people  building  houses, — if 
they  are  so  ill  advised, — without  an  architect ; 
but  we  do  object  to  having  the  profession  dragged 
through  the  mire  by  ignorant  tradesmen  who 
have  no  claim  or  right  whatever  to  our  name. 
These,  however,  gentlemen,  are  higher  matters 
than  properly  come  within  our  province,  though 
we  must  all,  individually,  feel  the  greatest  interest 
in  them,  and  strive  to  further  the  objeots 
sought  to  be  attained,  as  far  as  lies  in  the 
power  of  each  one  of  us,  as  members  of  an 
association  of  students  formed  for  mutual  help 
in  self-education.  Let  the  task  we  set  before 
us  be  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  by  proving  that 
among  the  younger  members  of  our  profession 
there  is  a large  body  of  men  able  and  willing 
to  think  and  work  and  act  together,  and,  who 


will  not  be  afraid,  when  the  time  oomes,  to 
submit  the  result  of  their  labours  to  the  test  of 

an  examination During  the  last  session 

there  has  been  sitting  a committee,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  on  the  vexed  question  of  architec- 
tural competitions.  What  conclusion  they  have 
come  to,  and  what  advice  they  are  prepared  to 
give  with  regard  to  future  procedure,  we  do  not 
at  present  know ; but  we  may  well  hope  that 
a code  of  rules,  based  on  the  principle  of  paid 
limited  competitions  and  professional  adjudica- 
tion, will  be  the  result.  In  conclusion,  gentle- 
men, I hope  and  trust  that  in  the  present  session 
the  harmony  of  the  Association,  notwithstand- 
ing its  increasing  ponderosity,  will  still  be 
maintained ; that  in  our  social  connexion  we 
shall  all  be  ever  ready  to  extend  a helping  hand 
to  our  less  successful  brethren  ; and  that  in  our 
labours  together  here  we  shall  Btrive  by  all 
means  in  our  power  to  fulfil  the  aspirations  of 
our  motto,  and  learn  so  to  order  our  ways  that 
posterity  will  at  least  allow  that  the  architects 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  whatever  else  their 
shortcomings,  did,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
“ Design  with  Beauty  and  Build  in  Truth.” 

The  reading  and  consideration  of  the  reports 
from  the  oIas3eF,  &c.,  was  next  proceeded  with, 
and  this  business  having  been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  his  address,  which  he  charac- 
terised as  extremely  practical,  and  full  of  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  Association.  He  urged 
that,  in  future  years  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  business  of  the  opening  meeting  if  the 
reports  of  the  classes  were  printed  in  the  Brown 
Book  of  the  Association.  The  members  would 
then  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  them  in 
advance  of  the  President’s  address. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blasbill,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  he  had  been  struck  by  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  the  widening  operations  of 
the  Association  had  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  President  to  mention  in  his  address.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  members  should  join  the 
various  classes  which  were  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association.  With  regard  to 
the  proposed  Travelling  Studentship,  4002.  was 
a large  sum  to  raise,  and  he  ventured  to  suggest 
that  pending  the  full  realisation  of  their  desires 
in  that  direction,  the  treasurer  of  the  Association 
might,  as  the  funds  allowed,  be  permitted  to 
make  a grant  in  aid  of  the  travelling  expenses 
of  the  student  who  might  be  deemed  most 
worthy  of  it,  so  that  the  proposal  might  take 
effect  at  once.  Upon  the  members  generally 
Mr.  Blashill  urged  the  importance  of  spending 
a few  weeks  abroad  occasionally,  as  a useful 
auxiliary  to  home  studies  and  travels,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  facilities  now  existing  for 
foreign  travel  enabled  students  and  others  to 
get  over  a great  deal  of  ground  at  a very  small 
expense. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  ClarkBon,  in  supporting  the 
motion,  Baid,  with  reference  to  the  proposal  to 
raise  -4002.  for  endowing  a Travelling  Student- 
ship, that  he  did  not  see  why  it  was  stipulated 
that  that  sum  should  be  wholly  contributed  by 
the  members  of  the  Association.  The  Institute 
was  not  above  receiving  special  gifts  from  non- 
members in  aid  of  similar  objects  ; why,  then, 
should  the  Association  lay  down  a different  rule 
of  procedure  ? He  hoped  this  and  other  points 
would  be  well  considered ; for  he  believed  that 
the  proposed  Travelling  Studentship,  if  made 
sufficiently  different  from  those  already  existing, 
would  bo  a great  success. 

Mr.  Riddett  having  said  a few  words,  the 
motion  was  carried  nem.  con.,  and  Mr.  Lee 
having  briefly  replied,  the  proceedings  terminated . 


THE  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

The  new  theatre  was  opened  on  Saturday 
last,  the  6th,  with  “ Hamlet,”  Mr.  Edwin  Booth, 
the  American  actor,  playing  the  principal 
character.  Before  giving  a few  particulars  of 
the  new  house,  we  are  impelled  to  say  that  the 
representation  was  unsatisfactory.  The  news- 
papers, properly  anxious  to  show  kindness  to  a 
visitor  from  afar,  have  sought  to  say  what  they 
could  in  favour  of  Mr.  Booth’s  performance,  but 
the  truth  may  be  read  between  the  lines.  It 
was  mannered  and  monotonous,  and  never  once 
“fetohed”  the  house.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Booth  in  another  part,  and  to  find  ourselves 
able  to  admire.  There  is  little  to  mention 
specially  in  respect  of  the  acting  in  the  other 
parts,  except  as  regards  Miss  Gerrard,  who, 
as  Ophelia,  though  somewhat  weak  aud  colour- 
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less  at  first,  in  the  mad  scene  achieved  a 
genuine  and  well-merited  success. 

The  architectural  scenery  that  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  play  is  the  worst  that  has  been 
seen  on  the  London  stage  for  a long  while.  As 
the  tragedy  is  to  be  played  but  a short  time,  if 
Mr.  Gooch  had  brought  together  a number 
of  old  and  inharmonious  canvasses,  surprise 
would  scarcely  have  been  expressed.  But 
that  such  scenes  as  are  exhibited  should  have 
been  painted  for.  the  purpose  at  this  time  of  day 
is  surprising.  The  Norman  period  having  been 
selected,  the  painter  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
to  known  examples  of  the  style  to  ensure  some- 
thing like  correctness  ; instead  of  doing  whioh, 
he  has  chosen  to  burlesque  every  detail.  Suoh 
a Norman  interior  as  that  in  whioh  the  inter- 
view with  Ophelia  takes  place,  with  two  stair- 
cases and  four  fearsome  beasts  sitting  on  the 
newels,  was  never  seen  before  out  of  a panto* 
mime.  And  this,  too,  on  the  spot  where  for  years, 
under  Charles  Kean,  the  scenery  was  always 
artistically  beautiful  and  arobmologically  correct. 
Such  a scene  as  that  to  which  we  allude  exposed 
night  after  night  before  an  audience  is  a public 
injury. 

The  new  theatre  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Phipps,  architect,  Mr. 
Mark  Manley  beiog  the  builder.  The  other 
contractors  engaged  were  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackson 
& Sons  for  the  proscenium,  box-fronts,  and  other 
ornamental  plaster  work ; Messrs.  C.  Drake  & 
Co.  for  concrete  floors  and  stairs;  Mr.  Edward 
Bell  for  painted  decorations  and  gilding ; Mr. 
D.  Jones  for  the  gaswork;  Messrs.  Strode  A Co. 
for  the  sunlight;  Mr.  Wharton  for  the  stage; 
Messrs.  Gregory  & Co.,  Regent-street,  for  the 
upholstery ; Mr.  Wadman  for  the  stalls  and 
dress-circle  seats  ; Messrs.  Cottam  & Co.  for  the 
ornamental  iron  gates ; Messrs.  Wills  & Co.  for 
the  waterfall  and  fernery;  and  Messrs.  Burke 
& Co.  for  the  mosaic  pavements.  Mr.  E. 
Nightingale  was  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  audience  to  the  stalls,  private  boxes, 
dress  circle,  and  upper  boxes,  enter  the  theatre 
from  the  new  frontage  in  Oxford-street,  by  a 
vestibule,  20  ft.  wide,  opening  into  a crush- 
room  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase.  The 
audience  to  the  pit,  amphitheatre,  and  gallery 
enter  the  theatre  from  the  new  entrance  in 
Winsley-street,  a few  doors  out  of  Oxford- 
street.  The  Royal  and  stage  entrances  are  in 
Castle-street.  A commodious  room  is  provided 
for  the  Royal  box. 

On  the  first  tier,  the  balcony  or  dress-circle 
has  five  rows  of  seats  to  hold  140,  and  behind 
these  nine  private  boxes.  The  balcony  advances 
nearer  the  stage  than  we  have  ever  noticed  in 
so  large  a theatre. 

The  upper  circle,  or  second  tier,  has  six  rows 
of  seats,  and  will  hold  400  persons.  The  pit  holds 
about  800.  The  dimensions  of  the  auditorv  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  measurements  : — 


Curtain  line  to  dress-eirclo  front 32  o 

Ditto  to  upper  circle  front  39  6 

Ditto  to  amphitheatre  front  41  6 

Ditto  to  gal'ery  .15  0 

Ditto  to  the  back  wall  of  the  pit 61  0 

Ditto  to  the  back  of  the  stage 40  6 

Ditto  to  the  footlights  4 0 

Width  of  the  stage  and  scone  docks  118  0 

Height  of  the  siage  to  the  gridiron-floor  . ..  68  0 

Depth  ot  the  stage  to  the  cellars  19  0 

Height  of  ceiling  above  pit  65  0 

A special  feature  of  the  arrangements  is 
separate  transfer-staircase  from  the  highe 
level  of  the  gallery  to  the  gronnd-level  of  tl 
pit.  So  that  on  crowded  nights  the  overflo 
from  the  gallery  can  transfer  down  to  the  p 
without  mingling  with  the  persons  still  ascem 
ing  by  the  main  entrance  staircase ; also  fro 
the  pit,  a passage  at  the  back  affords  a meat 
of  transferring  to  the  front  entrance  vestibnl 
where  access  is  at  once  obtained  to  the  sever; 
higher  tiers  of  the  auditory. 

All  the  entrances  and  staircases  are  fireproo 
and  the  stage  is  separated  from  the  anditory  b 
a solid  brick  wall  carried  up  above  the  roo 
A saloon  and  smoking-room  are  provided  0 
the  level  of  the  dress-circle ; the  latter  extent 
mg  over  the  entrances  and  facing  out  inf 
Oxford-street. 

opening  is  30  ft.  wide  an 
p . hlsh>  flanked  on  either  side  by  three  tiei 
ot  Private  boxes,  very  lofty,  as  the  custom  no 
is.  Above,  in  the  tympanum  of  the  arch,  ia  a 
allegorical  figure  subject  satisfactorily  painte 
y.  r-  Ballard,  representing  the  various  art 
allied  to  the  drama.  The  two  spandrels  sur 
j !??,the  ceihnff  contain  figures  of  “Poetry 
and  “ Music.”  J 

The  general  tone  of  the  decoration  is  ligt 


cream  colour,  deepening  in  colour  towards  the 
lower  parts  of  the  auditory,  and  the  whole  of 
the  ornament  is  gilded.  The  hangings  to  the 
private  boxes  are  of  figured  silk, — a deep 
crimson  colour.  The  aot-drop,  by  Mr.  William 
Beverley,  represents  a tapestry  curtain  with 
the  Royal  Arms  in  the  centre,  and,  strange  to 
say,  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Phipps  is  an  experienced  theatre-archi- 
tect, and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  arrange- 
ments for  seeing  and  hearing  appear  to  have 
been  well  attended  to  ; the  public  staircases  are 
of  the  right  kind,  short  flights  and  no  winders, 
and  the  vestibules  and  approaches  are  capacious ; 
but  from  an  art  point  of  view  the  new 
Princess’s  is  decidedly  inferior  to  some  of  hia 
other  works. 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MEMORIAL. 

The  memorial  at  the  commencement  of 
Fleet-street  was  unveiled  on  Monday,  the  8th, 
by  H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  and  not  altogether  friendly  crowd, 
— unfriendly,  that  is,  to  the  memorial,  not  to  the 
Prince,  who  was  received  enthusiastically.  We 
have  done  our  best  to  avoid  joining  in  the 
common  cry  against  this  erection.  But  it  can- 
not be  done ; the  more  the  structure  is  looked 
at,  the  more  clear  the  fact  becomes  that  its 
position  is  a dire  mistake,  and  that  it  must  in- 
evitably be  removed  before  long.  Tt  stands 
immediately  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Law  Offices,  and  will  during  some  hours  of  the 
day  absolutely  prevent  carriages  from  setting 
down  at  that  door. 

Although  the  memorial  has  already  been 
illustrated  and  described  in  various  quarters, 
we  are  bound,  probably,  to  repeat  some  of  the 
particulars,  though  very  briefly.  It  consists  of 
a basement  of  blue  Guernsey  granite  and 
pedestal  of  red  granite,  the  angles-  being  pro- 
tected by  four  spur  stones  of  Shap  granite.  In 
the  pedestal  are  four  panels  in  relief  executed 
in  bronze,  that  on  the  south  side  depicting  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  on 
her  visit  to  the  City  after  her  accession.  On  the 
north  side  the  relievo  represents  the  Queen,  with 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  passing  through 
the  City  to  St.  Paul's  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1872.  The  figures  and  accessories  are  so  much 
in  relief  that  when  they  get  clogged  with  mnd 
it  will  be  impossible  to  clean  them  without 
damage.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  will  be 
to  put  glass  over  them.  The  tablets  at  the 
ends  are  muoh  smaller.  That  on  the  east  end 
gjves  a representation  of  the  old  gate,  with  the 
strange  intimation  above  that  it  was  erected  by 
Sir  C.  Wren,  and  removed  by  Horace  Jones. 
Why  the  City  Architect  should  thus  unnecessarily 
hand  himself  down  to  posterity  as  an  Iconoclast 
it  puzzles  us  to  say.  The  superstructure  con- 
sists of  four  piers,  with  capitals,  or  rather 
eight  pilasters  of  Craigleith  stone,  with  the 
necessary  architectural  accessories,  and  with 
niches  between  them  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  in  Ancaster  stone.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a small  pedestal  with  a dragon, 
holding  the  City  shield  modelled  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Biroh,  A.R.A.,  and  cast  in  bronze  by  Mr. 
Moore,  of  Thames  Ditton.  The  vigour  and 
power  of  this  part  of  the  work  deserve 
praise.  The  niche  on  the  south  side  is 
filled  with  a statue  in  Sicilian  marble  of  the 
Queen,  in  her  state  robes.  In  the  northern 
niche  there  is  a statue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  Field  Marshal’s  uniform, — singularly  unlike 
his  Royal  Highness.  Both  these  statues  are  by 
Mr.  Boehm,  A.R.A.  The  whole  height  of  the 
memorial  is  31  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  width  of  the 
base  of  the  pedestal  is  5 ft.  1 in.  by  7 ft.  8 in., 
exclusive  of  the  spur-stones.  The  pilasters  are 
filled  with  carved  cameo  panels,  emblematic  of 
Peace  and  War,  Art  and  Science,  together  with 
the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle.  There  are  two 
portrait  medallions  on  the  east  and  west  Bides 
of  the  memorial,  one  representing  Prince  Albert 
Victor  of  Wales,  and  the  other  the  late  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  F.  Wyatt  Truscott.  We  should  have 
mentioned  that  the  frieze  above  the  pilasters  is 
inscribed  “ MDCCCLXXX.  Temple  Bar  for- 
merly  stood  here.”  The  carving  and  modelling 
were  executed  by  Mr.  H.  Mabey,  with  the 
exception  that  the  relief  facing  the  north  was 
modelled  by  Mr.  Kelsey.  Messrs.  John  Mowlem 
& Co.  executed  the  masonry,  the  granite  work 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Macdonald, 
Field,  & Co.  As  regards  the  work  of  the  City 
Architect,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  the  site  had  been  nnobjectionable,  the 
memorial  would  have  obtained  praise.  The 


rapidity  with  which  the  work  has  been  don  , 
considering  its  character,  is  remarkable. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  memorial  as  it  now  ■, 
stands  will  have  noticed  that  only  a portion  of  I 
the  space  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  i 
of  a “ refuge  ” for  persons  crossing  the  road  is  t 
curbed  and  paved  and  provided  with  the  ornate  c 
lamp-posts  at  the  angles.  That  portion  of  the  ( 
refuge,  three  or  four  square  yards  in  area,  i 
is  on  the  City  side  of  the  structure.  With  a r 
view,  perhaps,  to  make  the  memorial  as  little  of  : 
an  obstruction  as  possible,  the  western  face  of  ! 
the  masonry  has  been  carried  up  right  on  the  e 
very  confines  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  t 
City,  and  consequently  the  few  square  yards  of  1 
space  required  for  the  refuge  at  the  western  end  r 
of  the  monument  must  be  taken  out  of  the  road-  i 
way  of  the  Strand.  Somehow  or  other,  those  most  t 
concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  memorial  seem 
to  have  acted  in  such  haste  as  to  omit  to  ask  I 
and  obtain  beforehand  the  sanction  of  the  Strand  c 
District  Board  of  Works  for  permission  to  en- 1 
croach  upon  their  domain.  Only  when  the  i 
monument  was  nearly  completed  was  the  reqni-  i 
site  permission  sought,  when  lo  ! the  Strand  < 
District  Board  passed  a resolution  refusing  to  < 
accede  to  the  request,  and  condemning  the  ( 
structure  as  an  impediment  to  vehicular  traffic. : 
Subsequently,  a deputation,  consisting  of  Mr.  r 
Bedford  and  other  representatives  of  the  Corpo- ) 
ration,  waited  on  the  Strand  authorities  to  i 
endeavour  to  induce  them  to  rescind  their  reso- 1 
lution,  and  to  give  their  Banotion  to  the  comple*  )| 
tion  of  the  memorial.  A motion  made  to  that 
effect  was,  however,  lost  by  18  votes  against  12  : 
for  it.  To  this  determined  rebuff  is  due  the  pre-  > 
sent  incomplete  state  of  the  memorial.  The  i 
dispute  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  way  in  i 
which  the  local  authorities  of  London  can  i 
thwart  each  other  when  conflicting  interests.; 
prompt  them. 


THE  METAL  SPIRE  OF  RODEN 
CATHEDRAL. 

COPPER  AND  IRON. 

The  spire  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen  is  legen-i 
dary.  This  “ unluckly  manufactory  ohimney”i 
has  served  a number  of  writers  for  a long  time 'll 
as  a bntt  for  sarcasm  and  laughter.  And  thisi 
work  of  Alavoine’s,  who  was,  nevertheless,  one; 
of  the  architects  of  the  column  of  July,  had  up 
to  the  present  only  found  detractors. 

The  lantern  had  been  set  up,  and  for  long;: 
years  stood  in  an  adjoining  courtyard.  Put  into: 
its  place,  this  last  portion  of  the  spire  has  con-] 
siderably  modified  its  aspect,  and  the  gigantic ii 
ASche,  150  metres  in  height,  has  since  then  been  i 
more  justly  appreciated.  To-day,  the  workl 
commenced  in  1827  has  entered  into  its  last;! 
phase,  as  onr  sketch  Bhows.  The  nakedness  of  J 
the  base  was  most  unsightly.  The  artist  had  (fl 
projected  to  overcome  this  by  the  aid  of  large  I 
turrets  around  it,  and  these  are  found  effectual.  In 
They  are  nearly  25  metres  in  height.  For  a ;|j 
long  time  previously  a model  in  timber  work  ;lj 
carefully  worked  out,  painted  lead  colour,  had 
given  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  intended  J 
addition. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  under  the  ifl 
direction  of  M.  Bartbelemy,  diocesan  architect.  :| 
The  frame-work  of  the  turrets,  executed  in  iron  il 
by  M.  Filleul,  is  covered  in  copper  repoussi , :1 
with  ornaments  modelled  and  framed  by  M.  Il 
Marron.  A portable  scaffolding,  established  by  j IE 
M.  Gambier,  was  transported  successively  to  J| 
the  four  angles  of  the  tower  for  the  building  of  l| 
each  turret.  The  whole  of  the  repoussd  work  itt 
in  copper  is  isolated  from  the  iron  by  ties  and  J 
rings  of  hardened  wood.  It  is  composed  of  if 
leaves  hooked  to  each  other,  and  not  soldered,  1 1 
and  ia  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  that  il 
has  been  executed  in  France  up  to  the  present 
time. 

A colossal  statue  of  Bartholdi,  which  was  4 
recently  to  be  seen  at  the  Paris  Exposition  des  ft 
Beaux  Arts,  is  the  only  work  which  can  at  all  I 
compare  with  the  construction  of  these  turrets,  <8 
which  are  of  enormous  dimensions,  but  never-  j| 
theless  appear  very  fitting  at  the  great  height  ijj 
at  whioh  they  are  placed. 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  last  complement  of  the  (U 
work  of  Alavoine,  and  nothing  now  remains  to  ( I 
entirely  finish  it  but  some  touohes  of  gilding, 
which  by  this  time,  indeed,  may  have  been  given.  ill 

The  sketch  of  the  cathedral  which  we  publish  lit 
is  taken  from  a roof  in  the  Rue  Grand  Pont.  ;|J 
It  gives  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  spire  as  im-  lit: 
proved  by  its  turrets,  and  from  which  the  cross  mi 
rises  in  the  air  to  a prodigious  height. 
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DECORATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  FROM 
NATURAL  FORMS.— No.  6. 

The  leaf  of  Sterculea,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  two  capitals  here  given,  bears,  as  will  be 
seen,  some  resemblance  in  general  style  to  the 
acanthus  leaf,  but  is  broader  and  rounder ; the 
circle  is,  in  fact,  very  predominant  in  the  design 
of  the  leaf,  both  the  points  and  inner  margins 
of  the  indentations  touching  for  the  most  part 
on  the  arcs  of  circles  drawn  from  the  point  of 
departure  of  the  leaf-ribs.  If  this  leaf  were 
used  in  flat  or  inlaid  design,  this  circle  element 
in  it  Bhould  be  emphasised  in  the  setting  or 
background  of  the  design : in  carved  ornament 
it  can  hardly  be  so  without  producing  too  stiff 
an  effect. 

The  two  designs  here  given  are  intended 
partly  to  illustrate  what  was  observed  in  our 
leading  article  on  the  subject  ( Builder , October 
9th),  as  to  the  double  use  which  may  be  made 
of  each  suggestion  by  treating  it  in  either 
picturesque  or  symmetrical  style, — in  other 
words,  in  the  Gothic  or  the  Classic  type.  Some 
features  of  Gothic  and  Classic  capitals  have, 
however,  been  purposely  interchanged  here ; in 
the  Gothic  capital  the  central  leaf  under  each 
projection  of  the  cap  is  carried  up  and  turned 
over  under  the  abacus  somewhat  as  in  the  usual 
treatment  of  the  conventional  aoanthus  in  the 
Corinthian  capital ; and  in  the  other  more 
Classic  form  the  scroll  of  the  volute  is  inverted, 
a suggestion  borrowed  from  the  well-known 
type  of  Transitional  capital  found  almost  all 
over  Europe  during  a portion  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  distinction  between  design  for 
Btone  or  for  marble  carving  is  also  kept  in  view ; 
the  very  conventional  treatment  of  the  leaf  in 
the  Classic  design,  with  a small  fillet  carried 
round  the  margin,  and  the  filleted  soroll-work 
above,  being  only  fitted  for  execution  in  a fine 
and  hard  material  which  will  take  and  retain  a 
very  high  finish.  The  eyes  of  the  scrolls  are 
supposed  to  be  set  with  coloured  stones  or  beads, 
a practice  undoubtedly  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  the  Ionic  capital,  if  not  in  other  forms. 

We  have  given  the  first  six  of  these  “ sug- 
gestions” in  consecutive  numbers  : in  future  we 
hope  to  continue  to  give  others,  perhaps  more 
elaborated  than  these,  from  time  to  time  as 
may  be  convenient. 


BERMONDSEY  TOWN  HALL. 

In  1878  the  Vestry  of  Bermondsey,  having 
resolved  to  erect  a public  hall,  board-room,  and 
offices,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
requirements  of  the  district,  took  Bteps  to  obtain 
a suitable  site  for  the  purpose.  Early  in  the 
following  year  they  purchased  the  tanyard  and 
premises  originally  occupied  by  Messrs.  John 
Barrow  & Son,  in  the  Spa-road  and  Neckinger- 
road,  adjoining  the  public  baths  and  washhouses. 

The  site,  containing  upwards  of  49,000  ft. 
superficial,  comprises  not  only  the  space 
necessary  for  the  intended  public  hall  and 
offices,  but  also  a suitable  dwelling-house  for 
the  resident  clerk  of  works,  and  a warehouse 
building  three  stories  high,  the  ground-floor  of 
which  has  been  converted  into  stabling  for 
twenty  horses,  the  upper  floors  being  available 
for  stores.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  land 
will  be  appropriated  as  a stone  depfit.  The 
property  is  situated  within  a convenient  distance 
from  the  Vestry’s  wharf  and  dock  abutting  on 
the  river  Thames,  the  two  establishments 
thereby  enabling  the  Vestry  to  provide  for 
carrying  on  the  whole  of  the  public  business 
connected  with  the  parish. 

The  following  statement  from  the  census 
return  of  the  parish  will  indicate  the  rapid 
increase  which  has  occurred  of  late  years,  viz.  : 


No.  of  Houses. 

Population. 

Rateable  value. 

1801 

...  3,203  .. 

17,169 

...  £34,387 

1811 

...  3,505  .. 

19,530 

...  59,873 

1821 

...  4,691  .. 

25,235 

...  65,141 

1831 

...  5,388  .. 

29,741 

...  72,593 

1841 

...  5,963  .. 

34,947 

...  76,633 

1851 

...  7,556  .. 

47,836 

...  123,876 

1861 

...  8,523  .. 

58,212 

...  150,216 

1871 

...  11,073  .. 

SO, 429 

...  281,902 

The  population  at  the  present  moment  is 
estimated  at  98,000,  and  the  rateable  value  is 
364,8551. 

The  extent  of  Btreets  and  roadways  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vestry  is  upwards  of 
thirty-two  miles,  being  nearly  doubled  Bince  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  came  into 
operation  in  1856. 

The  new  Town-hall  fronts  the  Spa-road,  The 


principal  elevation  and  portions  of  returns  are 
faced  with  Portland  stone,  and  the  rest  of  thebuild- 
ing  is  of  picked  stocks,  with  white  Suffolk  arches 
and  bands.  The  ground-floor,  as  the  accompany- 
ing plan  shows,  contains  accommodation  for  the 
several  officers  of  the  Vestry  and  of  the  Boards 
of  Governors  and  Directors  under  a local  Act. 
The  board-room  is  46  ft.  9 in.  by  29  ft.  6 in.  in 
the  clear,  and  20  ft.  in  height. 

The  public  hall  is  80  ft.  by  52  ft.  9 in.  in  the 
clear,  and  37  ft.  9 in.  in  height,  with  galleries  on 
each  side,  and  an  additional  gallery  at  the  south 
end  over  the  first  floor  landing.  The  hall  and 
galleries  are  estimated  to  hold  1,200  persons. 
Provision  is  made  for  a platform  or  dais  and 
retiring-rooms  at  the  north  end,  with  separate 
access. 

The  front  portion  of  the  structure  contains 
entrance-hall,  lobbies,  and  staircases,  besides 
gentlemen’s  and  ladies’  retiring-rooms,  lava- 
tories, &c.,  bo  that  the  public  hall  may  be  used 
at  any  time  without  interference  with  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  Vestry. 

The  front  portion  of  the  basement  will  be 
fitted  up  with  apartments  for  caretaker,  strong 
rooms,  heating  apparatus  chamber,  coal-cellars, 
and  kitchen  departments  (if  so  required)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  hall. 

The  rear  part  will  be  separately  approached 
as  a cart  store,  &c.,  from  the  dep6t. 

The  whole  of  the  floors  are  fire-proof,  on 
Dennett’s  principle,  the  corridors  paved  with 
stone,  and  the  entrance-hall  and  lobbies  with 
ornamental  tiles. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
George  Elkington  & Son,  architects,  95,  Cannon- 
street.  The  contract  for  the  buildings,  amount- 
ing to  21,2001.,  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Perry 
& Co.,  Tredegar  Works,  Bow.  Mr.  S.  Ford  is 
clerk  of  the  works. 

It  is  intended  that  the  first  stone  shall  be  laid 
on  the  23rd  inst.  by  Mr.  Porter,  churchwarden 
of  the  parish. 


MR.  EDMUND  SHARPE’S  WORKS. 

The  Architectural  Association  has  brought 
nearly  to  completion  the  volume  to  bo  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe, 
completing  one  of  his  projected  tasks, — the 
illustration  of  the  twelfth-century  architecture 
of  Charente.  The  volume  will  contain  a 
memoir,  and  a full  list  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  publica- 
tions, and  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that 
good  service  would  be  done  by  our  printing  a 
list  in  the  Builder,  and  inviting  our  readers  to 
find  out  gaps  or  errors  in  it,  and  to  communicate 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Publication  Committee, 
— Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,  10,  Brunswick-square,  W.C. 
We  gladly  do  this,  and  hope  that  the  list  will 
be  as  perfect  as  care  and  Bkill  can  make  it.  The 
books  are.  dealt  with  this  week;  the  minor 
works,  pamphlets,  and  papers  read  before 
societies,  &c.,  will  be  given  in  another  number. 
It  looks  like  a pleasant  piece  of  hero-worship, — 
this  thinking  of  even  the  sweepings  of  his 
workshop  as  of  gold, — it  is,  besides,  a view  not 
far  from  the  true  one. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

I.  Decorated  Windows,  a series  of  Illustrations  of  the 
Window  Tracery  of  the  Decorated  style  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture.  London  : Van  Voorst.  1849. 

Demy  8vo.  (8}  in.  by  5J  in. ) . W ithont  pagination, — one 
page  of  text  to  each  plate.  Sixty  steel  engravings, 
dated  1846.  17.  Is.— This  work  was  issued  in 

monthly  parts  each  containing  eight  steel  plates, 
in  single  leaves  with  explanatory  letterpress.  The 
work  was  classified  in  chronological  order,  by  a list 
of  plates  issued  with  the  last  part.  It  was  at  first 
intended  that  the  concluding  part  should  be  “ a 
review  of  the  whole  subject,  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts.”  This  review  was  expanded  so  as  to  form  the 
volume  which  stands  next  in  the  list.  (?) 

II.  A Treatise  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Decorated 
Window  Tracery  in  England.  Illustrated  with  ninety- 
seven  woodcuts  and  six  engravings  on  steel.  London : 
Van  Voorst.  1849. 

Demy  8vo.  (84  in.  by  6}  in.) 

III.  Architectural  Parallels ; or,  the  Progress  of  Eccle- 
siastical Architecture  in  Englaud,  through  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Centuries.  Exhibited  in  a aeries  of  parallel 
examples  selected  from  the  following  abbey  churches  : — 
Fountains,  Kirkstall,  Furness,  Roche,  Byland,  Hexham, 
Jervaulx,  Whitby,  Rievaulx,  Netley,  Bridlington,  Tintern, 
St.  Mary’s  York,  Guisborough,  Selby,  Howden.  London: 
Van  Voorst. 

a.  Large  paper  proofs,  folio  (24}  in.  by  18}  in.)  1846. 

167. 

b.  Small  paper,  tinted,  folio  (21}  in.  by  14}  in.),  1848. 

12 1.  12s. 

Small  paper,  plain,  ditto.  10Z.  10s. 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  January,  1848.  No 
text ; but  two  Rata  of  the  plates  are  given,  in  order 
to  convey  suggestions  for  binding  the  work.  The 
illustrations  comprise  one  group  of  plans  on  wood, 
and  120  lithographs, — the  geometrical  drawings  on 
stone  by  R.  J.  Withers  and  T.  Austin,  aDd  the  views 
by  H.  Fielding;  all  printed  by  Maclure,  Macdonald,  I 
and  Macgregor,  of  Liverpool.  1 


IV.  Supplement  to  “ Architectural  Parallels,”  contain- 
ing the  full-sized  mouldings  of  the  following  abbey  churches, 
Furness,  Roche,  Byland,  Hexham,  Jervaulx,  Whitby, 
Fountains,  Netley,  Rievaulx,  Bridlington,  Tintern, 
8t.  Mary’s  York,  Guisborough,  Howden,  Selby.  London : 
Van  Voorst.  1848. 

Folio  (21}  in.  by  14}  in,).  No  letter-press  beyond  a 
Rat  of  plates.  Sixty  plates,  lithographed  by  R.  J. 
Withers  (fifiy-seven)  and  T.  Austin  (three),  and 
printed  by  McKie  & Lawson,  of  Lancaster.  21. 

V.  The  Seven  Periods  of  EngRsh  Architecture  Defined 
and  Hlustrated. 

Super-royal  8vo.  (9}  in.  by  6 in.). 

a.  First  edition.  London  : G.  Bell  Preface  dated 
1851.  Text.  pp.  i.  to  xiii.— 1 to  37.  Twelve  plates, 
drawn  by  T.  Austin,  and  engraved  on  steel  by 
G.  B.  Smith, — also  seven  woodcuts.  10s. 

b.  Second  edition.  London  : Spon.  1871.  Pp.  i.  to 
xiii.—  1 to  37.  Twenty  steel  engravings  and  wood- 
cuts.  16s. 

VI.  The  Architectural  History  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
New  Shorebam.  Chichester  : Mason.  1861. 

Imperial  4to  (12}  in.  by  9}  in.).  Text  forty-seven 
pages.  Two  steel  engravings  by  G.  B.  Smith,  six 
lithographs  by  H.  Fielding,  one  by  R.  J.  Withers, 
fifteen  woodcuts. 

Supplemental  sketch  of  the  Collective  Architectural 
History  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  Boxgrove  Priory,  and 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  New  Shoreham,  as  indicated  by  their 
mouldings. 

Text  thirty-two  pages.  Sixty-two  woodcuts.  These 
works  by  Mr.  Sharpe  form  part  of  a volume  which 
also  contains  ‘‘The  Architectural  History  of 
Chichester  Cathedral,  &o.,”  by  the  Rev.  R.  WilRs, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  “ Boxgrove  Priory  ” by  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Issued  at  17.  10s. 

VII.  An  Account  of  the  Churches  visited  during  the 
Lincoln  Excursion  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
August  22nd  to  27th,  1870.  Loudon:  Spon.  1871. 

Sup.  royal  8vo  (9}  in.  by  6 in.).  Preface  dated 
June  1st,  1871.  Text  162  pages.  Sixty-five  litho- 
graphs, mainly  transferred  to  alone  by  Mr.  William 
Henman,  and  printed  by  Kell  Bros.,  also  four  wood- 
cuts. 17.  Is. 

VIII.  The  Mouldings  of  the  Six  Periods  of  British 
Architecture  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation. 
London : Spon. 

Imperial  4to  (12}  in.  by  9}  in.),  lithographed  by  Kell 
Bros. 

a.  No.  I.  Preface  (2  pages),  dated  May  1st,  1871. 
Sixty  plates,  wholly  devoted  to  Pier  Arches.  17.  Is. 

b.  No.  H.  1871.  No  text.  Sixty  plates  (nineteen  of 
Pier  Arches,  l'orty-one  of  Doorway  ArcheB).  17.  Is. 

c.  No.  III.  1874.  No  text,  but  a chronological 
arrangement  for  the  whole  of  Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
Sixty  plates  (twenty -five  of  Pier  Arches,  thirty -five 
of  Doorway  Arohes).  17.1s. 

The  author’s  intention  was  that  the  three  numbers 
should  be  broken  up,  and  the  plates  arranged 
according  to  the  “chronological  arrangement” 
issued  with  c. 

IX.  — The  Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional  Period  of 
British  Architecture,  A. D.  1145— 1190.  London:  Spon. 

Imperial  4to  (12}  in.  by  9}  in.) 

a.  No.  I.  Introduction  (ten  pages),  dated  Feb.  1st, 
1871.  Description  of  Plates  (to  page  82)  completed 
as  far  as  Plate  XIV.  Forty-two  plates  (thirty-seven 
of  pier  capitals,  three  of  doorways,  and  two  of 
arcades),  lithographed  by  Kell  Bros.,  also  three 
woodcuts.  17.  Is. 

b.  No.  II.  Part  I.  No  text.  Twenty  plates  (fifteen 
of  pier  capitals,  three  of  doorways,  one  of  arcades, 
one  of  corbel-shafts),  photo-Rtho graphed  by  White- 
man  &Bass. 

c.  No.  II.  Part  II.  No  text.  Twenty-two  plates 
(sixteen  of  pier  capitals,  three  of  doorways,  three  of 
arcades),  photo-lithographed  by  Whiteman  & Bass. 

d.  No.  HI.  The  litbogrBphy  of  the  remainder  was 
nearly  finished  when  Mr.  Sharpe  died.  The  letter- 
press  cannot  be  completed ; but  it  may  be  possible 
to  publish  a sufficient  number  of  drawings  to  make 
the  work  fairly  complete,  and  to  issue  “ directions 
for  the  rearrangement  and  the  numbering  of  the 
plates,  and  the  binding  of  the  whole  in  one  volume," 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Sharpe  at  the  first.  The  parts 
were  issued  iu  indiarubber  bindings,  so  that  they 
might  be  broken  up  and  the  whole  of  the  plates  re- 
arranged. 

X.  The  Architecture  of  the  Cistercians.  London  : Spon. 

Imperial  4to  (12}  in.  by  9}  in.) 

a.  Divided  into: — 

Part  I.  General  Plan. 

(Preface  dated  June  20th,  1874.)  Text,  twenty-eight 
pages  (Lancaster  printed).  Plate  I.,  photo-litho- 
graphed by  C.  F.  Kell. 

Part  II.  The  Domus  Conversorum  : containing  the 
Day-room  and  Dormitory  of  the  Conversi  of  a 
Cistercian  Monastery. 

(Preface  dated  June  30th,  1874.)  Text  twenty-three 
pages,  five  plates  photo-lithographed  by  C.  F.  Kell. 

a.  Re-issued  hs  Hlustrated  Papers  on  Churoh  Archi- 
tecture. No.  1.  April,  1876. 

b.  Hlustrated  Papers  on  Church  Architecture,  No.  II. 
April,  1876.  Cistercian  Architecture. 

Part  I.  General  Plan  (continued). 

Text  (Lancaster  printed),  pp.  29  to  87 ; appendix, 
pp.  i.  to  xx.  Seven  plates,  photo-lithographed  by 
C.  F.  Kell. 

c.  Part  III.  Development  of  Choir,  announced,  but 
never  completed.  Plates  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  and 
VIII.  of  b.  were  prepared  for  the  “ Development 
of  Ohoir.” 

XI.  The  Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional  Period  in 
Central  Germany.  London:  Spon  (Lancaster  printed). 
1877. 

Note.  — The  title  on  the  cover  reads  “Hlustrated 
Papers  on  Church  Architecture.  No.  3.  November, 
1876.” 

Imperial  4to.  (12}  in.  by  9}  in.).  Introduction  two 
pages  ; descriptive  letterpress,  eight  pages.  Twenty- 
one  plates  engraved  by  G.  B.  Smith,  “from  draw- 
ings made  upwards  of  lorty  years  ago." 

This  work  was  the  last  actually  pubRshed  before  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  death,  on  May  8th,  1877.  The  next 
“ Illustrated  Paper  on  Chnrch  Architecture”  was, 
however,  ready  to  receive  his  last  touches,  most  of 
the  lithographs  being  actually  printed  olT.  “ I have 
already  published,  in  a separate  work,  Illustrations 
of  the  Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional  Period  of 
British  Archil ecture.  In  the  next  and  foUowing 
numbers  of  this  series  will  appear  illustrations  of 
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the  same  period  of  Mediaeval  Architecture  in  the 
North  and  in  the  West  of  France."  (Introduction 
to  XI.) 

Queriei. 

Was  Part  I.  of  “ Decorated  Windows  ” really  issued  on 
November  1st,  1844.  as  at  first  proposed  ? 

What  was  the  date  of  the  issue  of  “Architectural 
Parallels  ” ? 

How  was  it  issued  to  subsc.ibers  ? 

Is  the  date  1846  correct  for  any  completed  large  paper 

Flas  a prospectus  of  the  work  survived? 

How  and  when  were  the  illustrations  of  Tynemouth 
Priory  Church  (4  plates)  published  ? 

A paper  was  read  on  Tynemoutn  by  Mr.  Sharpe  at  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,— where  was  this  printed  ? 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  AT  SPALDING. 


Tiie  dedication  of  the  new  chnrch  of  St.  Paul 
at  Spalding  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  27th 
of  Ootober,  and  the  readers  of  the  Builder  will 
no  doubt,  be  interested  in  a description  of  what 
must  be  called  a posthumous  work  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  The  edifice  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Cbarinton, 
of  Spalding,  who  has,  in  addition,  also  built 
parsonage  and  school,  and  endowed  the  living. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  has  been  about  30,0001., 
and  the  church  will  accommodate  500  wor- 
shippers. 

It  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  consists 
of  a nave  of  three  principal  arches,  sub-divided 
into  six  arches  on  each  side,  with  north  and 
south  aisles.  The  principal  entrance  is  the 
south  porch.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a corridor,  is  a well-pro- 
portioned campanile,  carrying  a broach  spire, 
135  ft.  high.  The  wa'ls  of  the  campanile  are  I 
4 ft.  thick  to  the  full  height  of  the  tower.  It 
contains  a peal  of  eight  bells,  by  Lewis,  of 
Brixton,  hung  in  iron  cages ; the  tenor  weighs 
16  cwt.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  the 
priests’  vestry ; over  this  is  the  organ -gallery. 
Adjoining  this  is  the  choir  vestry,  from  which  a 
spiral  staircase  leads  downwards  to  the  heating 
apparatus  and  upward  to  the  organ-chamber. 
The  dimensions  of  the  edifice  are  as  follow  : — 


Entire  length  of  interior  ...  133  3 

Nave  (length) 69  G 

Nave  (width)  including  aisles..  49  0 
Chancel  (length)  ...  ...  35  0 

Priests’ vestry .. . 16  6 x 13  0 

Choir  vestry  ...  16  6 x 10  6 

The  materials  used  in  the  structure  are  re 
brick  and  Ancaster  stone.  The  clearstor 
arcade  consists  of  a continuous  row  of  archei 
supported  on  detached  columns;  six  of  thes 
arches  are  pierced  for  windows.  The  whole  c 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  lead.  The  interic 
of  the  ohurch  presents  a pleasing  picture,  fror 
the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  main  arcade  c 
the  nave,  which  is  supported  on  each  side  o 
three  principal  piers,  with  detached  oolumn 
carrying  the  three  semicircular  arches.  Eac 
of  the  principal  arches  is  divided  into  tw 
pointed  arches,  springing  from  more  slende 
columns  between  the  main  pieces.  This  unusug 
treatment  may  be  seen  in  St.  Thomas  it  Beckett’ 
Church  at  Portsmouth,  and  at  the  church  c 
Boxgrove,  near  Aruudel,  where  the  origin  c 
this  treatment  is  traceable  in  the  Norman  poi 
tion  of  the  structure,  and  it  was  perfected  i 
the  snbseqnent  Early  English  style.  The  stone 
work  of  the  interior  has  been  relieved  by  th 
introduction  of  Btone  with  a red  tint,  also  froc 
Ancaster.  The  carving  of  the  foliage  throughout 
and  the  various  corbel-heads,  are  well  executed 
A very  good  likeness  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoli 
i®  carved  in  the  north  corbel  of  the  hood  of  th. 
chancel-arch.  The  windows  of  the  chancel  ar 
set  in  deeply-splayed  jambs,  with  clnsterei 
columns  engaged,  detached,  and  banded.  Th 
floor  is  elevated  abont  3 ft.  above  the  ground 
level,  and  is  carried  throughout  upon  Dennett’ 
arching,  thereby  being  protected  from  dami 
arising  from  the  soil.  The  ironwork  of  thi 
chancel-screen  and  the  handrail  of  the  pulpit  ari 
by  Skidmore,  of  Meriden,  Coventry.  The  pulpit 
in  carved  oak  on  a stone  base,  is  by  Farmer  i 
Brindley,  Lambeth;  as  is  also  the  carved  worl 
in  the  chancel.  The  altar-table  is  of  oak 
carrying  a thick  slab  of  Mansfield  Btone  rathe 
more  tbau  8 ft.  long  by  2 ft.  6 in.  wide.  It  ii 
raised  seven  steps  above  the  floor-level  of  tin 
nave,  the  steps  within  the  sacrarium  being  gre^ 
fossil  marble,  polished.  The  stalls  and  screeni 
are  of  carved  English  oak,  very  massive.  Th< 
sedilia  and  piscina  are  hooded,  and  recessed  ii 
the  thickness  of  the  south  wall.  The  font  is  ir 
its  form  similar  to  the  font  in  the  cathedral  a' 
Lincoln,  but  in  Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone,  will 


Purbeck  marble  shafts.  Mr.  Hannaford  was 
clerk  of  the  works. 

The  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  work  was 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Pattinson,  Brothers,  of 
Ruskington,  near  Sleaford,  who  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  work. 

At  the  consecration,  the  venerable  prelate  of 
Lincoln  congratulated  the  vicar  of  Spalding  on 
the  acquisition  of  another  beautiful  church  to 
his  parish,  and  remarked  that,  during  the  period 
of  his  incumbency  more  than  80,0001.  had  been 
spent  in  his  parish  in  church  restoration,  build- 
ing, and  endowment,  and  that  three  new 
churches  had  been  built  in  the  same  time  within 
the  period  of  his  episcopate. 


NOTES  FROM  BRISTOL. 

The  building  trade  is  not  at  all  in  a flourish- 
ing condition  in  Bristol  or  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  if  the  statement  of  one  of  the  leading 
builders  may  be  accepted,  the  operatives 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry  will,  during 
the  winter,  have  to  pass  through  a hard  time, 
for  which  most  of  them  are  illprepared.  Specu- 
lative house-building,  which  a year  or  two  ago 
seemed  the  rage  on  all  sides,  is  now  not  nearly 
bo  active.  The  falling-off  may  be  attributed  to 
two  causes  : the  house  market  is  already  over- 
supplied ; most  of  the  available  building  areas 
within  an  easy  walking  distance  of  the  centre 
of  Bristol  have  been  used  up  ; three  crfour  large 
estates  in  the  suburbs,  however,  are  marked  out 
for  the  erection  of  small  and  medium-sized 
houses,  so  that  work  in  this  department  is  not 
brought  to  a complete  standstill. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  still  in  hand 
is  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Clifton.  Old  St.  Peter’s 
was  found  too  cramped  for  the  congregation, 
and  a fine  new  structure  is  being  built  on  a 
convenient  site  only  a few  yards  from  the  old 
edifice. 

The  Knowle  Baptist  Chapel,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress, 
and  will  be  before  long  ready  for  use.  The 
place  is  internally  light  and  convenient,  and 
provides  for  some  500  or  600  worshippers, 
besides  having  spacious  class  and  school  accom- 
modatkn.  Mr.  Beaven  is  the  builder,  and 
Mr.  A.  Harford  the  architect.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  about  2,000Z. 

The  Parochial  Hall  at  St.  Philip’s,— a parish 
with  between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants,— 
promises  to  be  a fine  one.  It  will  meet  a long- 
felt  want  of  a large  hall  for  public  meetings  in 
the  centre  of  the  district,  and  also  provide 
room  for  the  transaction  of  various  matters  of 
parish  business.  Messrs.  Wilkins  & Son  are  the 
builders. 

A week  ago  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  Mission  Church  at 
Eastville, — a growing  suburb  of  Bristol.  The 
design  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  the  front 
of  the  building  will  be  of  Pennant  stone,  with 
Freestone  dressings.  The  cost  of  the  work  is 
expected  to  amount  to  1.700Z.  Mr.  H.  Williams 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Eastabrook  & Sons 
have  taken  the  building  contract. 

A simple  and  inexpensive  Mission-hall  has 
been  commenced  in  the  heart  of  St.  Philip’s. 

Mr.  Krauss  is  just  finishing  the  laying  of  a 
tramway  line  to  Bedminster,  after  completing 
another  branch  of  the  same  Bystem  whioh 
extends  to  Horfield.  The  Horfield  line  will  be 
worked  by  steam,  this  being  intended  as  an 
experiment  to  see  how  far  the  cheaper  power 
can  replace  horse-flesh.  One  or  two  short  bits 
of  line  have  still  to  be  laid  to  complete  the 
tramway  system,  which  will  then  supply  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  city. 

Instructions  have  been  given  to  a committee 
of  the  Town  Council  to  erect  a bridge  over  the 
Now  Cut  in  place  of  a light  iron  one  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  present 
bridge  is  manifestly  insufficient,  and  the  new 
one  will  be  on  a much  more  modern  principle. 
The  coBt  is  roughly  estimated  at  8,0001. 

Instructions  were  given  last  week  for  laying 
out  a small  public  pleasure-ground  at  Cotbam, 
presented  to  the  city,  at  a cost  of  8001. 

The  new  police-oourts  in  Bridewell-street, 
which  cost  some  15,0001.,  and  have  been  in  use 
several  months,  are  a great  improvement  on  the 
old  Council-house,  as  far  as  ventilation  and  ac- 
commodation are  concerned,  but  have  two  serious 
defects.  The  chief  court  has  such  peculiar 
acoustic  properties  that  it  is  difficult  to  hear  in 
it,  and  the  smaller  one  is  terribly  draughty. 

A new  chapel  is  being  added  to  the  Borough 


Lunatic  Asylum  at  Stapleton.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Norman  Gothic,  and  accommoda- 
tion will  be  found  for  about  350  patients  and 
their  attendants  at  a coat  of  2,600 1.  Mr. 
Edwards  has  prepared  the  designs,  and  Messrs. 
Forse  & Ashley  have  obtained  the  contract. 


THE  EARLIEST  NORMAN  KEEP,  AND 
THE  CASTLE  OF  FALAISE. 

Sir, — As  to  the  objection  which  you  make  to 
my  statement, — that  the  earliest  Norman  keep  is 
in  all  probability  the  one  at  Mailing,  in  Kent, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  usual  tradition 
in  Normandy,  that  the  present  castle  of  Falaise 
is  the  one  from  which  “ William’s  father  saw 
Arlette,  the  tanner’s  daughter,” — the  explana- 
tion is,  that  although  the  present  castle  is  on 
the  same  site,  the  existing  building  is  certainly 
not  of  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  still  less  of 
his  father,  and  is  probably  fifty  years  later  than 
either.  It  is  the  old  story.  People  consider 
the  dato  of  foundation  as  necessarily  the  date 
of  the  existing  building,  and  make  no  allowance 
for  the  frequent  rebnildings  that  took  place 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say  that  Falaise 
was  certainly  one  of  the  places  visited  by  De 
Cuumont  and  his  friends  in  search  of  masonry 
of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
could  find  no  masonry  cf  that  period  in  any  one 
of  tho  places  they  visited.  This  fact  opened 
the  eyes  of  De  Caumont  to  the  delusion  which 
he  had  previously  been  under,  in  common  with 
all  the  other  antiquaries  of  Normandy.  De 
Caumont  himself  never  hesitated  to  acknow- 
ledge this;  others  were  not  always  equally 
ready  to  acknowledge  it.  English  people  are 
often  deceived  by  the  name  of  the  Norman 
style,  which  is  quite  correct  in  England,  but  in 
France  this  style  is  called  tho  “Anglo-Norman” 
style.  The  style  was,  in  fact,  developed  after 
Normandy  became  a province  of  England. 
There  are  quite  as  many  Norman  buildings  in 
England  as  in  Normandy.  Few  Englishmen 
know  the  architecture  of  Normandy  better  than 
I do.  About  fifty  years  ago  I visited  all  parts 
of  it,  and  was  there  many,  many  times.  I was 
introduced  to  De  Caumont  by  Dr.  Buckland, 
the  geologist,  at  Caen,  at  the  meeting  which 
De  Caumont  had  called  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  Architectural  Society.  This  was  in 
the  year  1834 ; two  or  three  years  after  this, 
when  I went  again  to  Normandy  for  the  purpose 
of  going  about  and  seeing  things  with  my  own 
eyes,  I was  accompanied  by  my  friend 
M.  Bouet,  the  excellent  artist,  whom  De  Cau- 
mont always  gave  up  to  me  when  I was  in 
France,  and  we  had  instructions  from  De  Cau- 
mont himself  what  places  to  go  to.  I have 
some  scores  of  M.  Bouet’s  drawings  for  which 
the  sketches  were  taken  on  that  occasion, 
amongst  others  the  existing  caBtle  of  Falaide, 
also  of  the  church  of  St.  Etienne,  usually  called 
the  Abbaie  aux  Homines,  at  Caen,  of  which  my 
friend  Bouet  afterwards  wrote  and  published 
the^history ; but  this  was  not  until  after  I had 
convinced  both  him  and  De  Caumont  that  the 
existing  vault  and  clearstory  are  of  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  seventy  years  after  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror.  The  church  originally  had  a wooden 
roof  only,  and,  like  all  the  other  churches  of  the 
eleventh  century,  of  the  same  width.  When  I 
first  told  this  to  my  French  friends,  they  would 
not  believe  it,  for  they  had  known  the  building 
all  their  lives,  and  must  know  it  better  than  I 
did  ; but  when  I had  persuaded  them  to  go  up 
to  the  clearstory  gallery  with  me,  they  acknow- 
ledged that  I was  right ; and  Bouet  has  acknow- 
ledged this  in  print,  both  in  the  Bulletin  Monu- 
mental and  in  his  history  of  the  church.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  I have  profited  by 
the  teaching  of  Rickman  and  Professor  Willis, 
that  the  history  of  any  building  can  be  best 
ascertained  by  comparison  with  others  of  the 
same  period ; they  had  not  had  the  same 
opportunity. 

Experienced  eyes  can  often  read  off  the  history 
of  a building  almost  at  first  sight,  from  having 
seen  a score  of  others  of  the  same  kind,  and 
therefore  see  the  history  of  a particular  building 
better  than  those  who  have  studied  it  carefally, 
but  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  it 
with  others. 

For  the  same  reason,  beginners  often  cannot 
see  the  history  at  first,  even  when  it  is  pointed 
out  to  them  by  those  who  have  had  experience, 
and  afterwards  wonder  how  they  could  have 
been  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  seen  it  before. 

English  travellers  in  Normandy  generally  take 
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the  dates  of  the  bnildings  from  Murray’s  “ Hand- 
I'  book,”  and  unless  they  have  the  latest  edition 
t this  is  very  likely  to  mislead  them.  In  the 
^latest  edition  that  I have  seon,  Gaily  Knight’s 
'il11  Tours  in  Normandy”  was  the  authority  for 
all  the  architectural  history.  The  ideas  of  Mr. 
ill  Gaily  Knight  were  rather  in  advance  of  his 
I time,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hussey, 
Ti  certainly  one  of  the  best-informed  persons  on 
r.;  this  subject  at  that  time,  but  that  time  was  sixty 
«i  years  ago,  and  during  the  last  half-century 
y)  Architectural  History  has  made  great  pro- 
ogress.  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B. 

■j  ***  The  modest  intimation  that  all  who  do 
' not  agree  with  Mr.  Parker  are  ignoramuses,  is 
9 characteristic,  and  not  to  be  admired.  There  is 
i no  evidenco  whatever  to  disprove  the  general 
ill  belief  that  William  was  born  in  the  existing 
ei  castle  at  Falaise.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
■ that  William’s  companions  in  England  should 
N forthwith  proceed  to  erect  structures  suoh  as 
el  the  Tower  of  London,  if  they  had  known 
ji  and  seen  nothing  but  earthen  mounds  and 
:a  trenches  in  their  own  country  ? Some  years 
n have  passed  since  we  saw  Falaise,  but  our 

0 recollection,  aided  by  memoranda  made  at  the 
M time,  tells  us  that  it  exhibited  Buch  work  as 
[li  might  have  been  the  precursor  of  that  at  the 
'C  Tower. 

We  have  not  leisure  at  the  moment  to  go  fully 
into  the  question,  but  may  mention,  for  what  it 
r is  worth,  the  account  of  the  siege  which  Falaise 
withstood  in  1027,  as  given  by  a contemporary, 
B Guillaume  de  Jumiiiges.  Robert,  the  brother 

1 of  Richard  III.,  who  was  then  Duke  of  Normandy, 
» had  rebelled  against  him  and  taken  refuge  with 
li  his  adherents  in  the  castle  of  Falaise,  and  the 

chronicler  relates  how  that  the  Duke  plied  the 
fi  battering-rams  so  long  and  so  vigorously  to  the 
i walls  that  Robert  gave  in.  In  other  early 

i writers  also  the  walls  of  the  castle  are  expressly 

ii  mentioned. 


i HERTFORDSHIRE  CONVALESCENT  nOME, 
ST.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 

! This  building  stands  on  the  crest  of  a hill 
! near  the  West  Marina  Station,  St.  Leonard’s, 
i with  an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  sea,  and  a 
i south-west  view  extending  to  Beachy  Head.  It 
was  opened  on  the  28th  ult.  by  H.R.H.  the 
1 Princess  Christian. 

j An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  avoid  the 
character  of  an  institution,  and  to  give,  both  in 
I the  architecture  and  internal  arrangements,  as 
: much  the  character  of  a home  as  was  consistent 
with  its  uses. 

The  home  is  entered  on  one  side  to  the  men’s 
department,  and  on  the  other  to  the  women’s, 
and  the  upper  floors  are  approached  by  distinct 
Btaircases,  the  communication  only  being  by  a 
pass  door,  to  be  used  by  a matron.  The  sitting, 
rooms  face  the  sea,  and  are  sheltered  by  a con- 
tinuous verandah.  In  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and 
approachable  from  each  side,  is  the  dining-hall, 
and  in  direct  communication  with  it  is,  in  the 
rear,  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  other  domestic 
offices,  the  dinner  being  served  by  a buttery- 
hatch. 

Ou  the  right,  as  you  enter  on  the  women’s 
side,  is  the  committee-room,  the  matron’s  room, 
stores,  and  other  accommodation.  On  the  first 
and  second  floors  there  are  dormitories,  fitted  to 
take  forty  beds,  designed  with  a view,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  securing  cross  ventilation  to  each 
room.  Separate  sick-rooms  are  provided  for 
each  sex,  with  lavatories  and  bath-rooms,  there 
being  also  accommodation  for  the  matron,  the 
servants,  and  provision  for  stores  of  linen. 

Provision  has  been  made,  on  an  average,  for 
a space  of  not  lees  than  1,000  cubic  feet  for 
each  bed,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  more 
than  seven  persons  sleep  in  one  room,  the  average 
being  less.  Air  is  admitted  under  the  sills  of 
the  windows,  by  hit-and-miss  brass  gratings, 
from  bent  flues,  and  the  extraction  is  by  means 
of  ventilating-flues  taken  np  beside  the  chimney- 
flues,  fitted  with  “Eyre’s  ” ventilators. 

As  regards  the  drainage,  all  contact  with  the 
main  sewer  is  intercepted  by  a Doulton’s  trap, 
the  sinks  and  bath  wastes  discharging  in  the 
open  air  with  trapped  gratings.  All  the  soil- 
drains  are  without  the  building,  and  in  every 
case  ventilated  at  the  top. 

The  rain-water  has  been  preserved  by  a sepa- 
rate system  of  pipes,  and  is  taken  to  a large 
tank  available  for  house  use.  Internally,  the 
building  has  been  fitted  with  Lloyd’s  ventilating 
and  warming  stoves  to  the  principal  rooms,  and 


the  chimneypieces  are  of  wood  fitted  with  tiles, 
the  gift  of  a lady. 

The  principal  entrance-door  has  some  stained 
glass,  given  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt,  who 
also  gave  some  tiles  for  the  chimneypieces.  The 
corridors  have  tiled  floors,  and  the  walls  are 
finished  with  hard  surfaces. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Lawrance,  of  Wbarf-road, 
City-road,  London ; and  che  designs  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
architect. 


NEW  FREE  LIBRARY  FOR 
DUNFERMLINE. 

Contracts  were  lately  signed  for  a new 
library  building  presented  to  Dunfermline  by 
Mr.  Carnegie,  a native  of  the  to  wn,  and  to  be 
called  the  Carnegie  Free  Library.  The  sum 
gifted  is  8,0001.,  of  whioh  5,0001.  or  so  are  to  be 
spent  on  a new  building,  and  the  remainder  on 
books.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Walker,  architect,  Edinburgh,  and  the  style  is 
the  Domestic  Tudor.  The  new  building  will 
have  a frontage  to  St.  Margaret-street  and 
Abbot-street,  and  it  will  be  in  cIobo  proximity 
to  St.  Margaret’s  Hall,  recently  built  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Starforth,  architect,  Edinburgh. 
The  front  to  Abbot-street  is  82  ft.  in  length,  and 
two  stories  in  height  ; while  the  St.  Margaret- 
street  elevation  is  70  ft.,  and  of  the  same  height. 
The  principal  entrance  is  near  to  the  corner  of  the 
Abbot-street  frontage,  and  has  been  designed  so 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a square  tower. 
This  part  of  the  elevation  is  carried  a story 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  door- 
way is  finished  above  as  a gablet  with  carved 
stone  finial.  The  third  story  of  this  part  has 
oriel  windows,  and  the  interior  is  to  be  set  apart 
as  a smoking-room.  The  oriels  are  to  be  sup- 
ported by  boldly-moulded  corbels,  and  sur- 
mounted by  small  turrets.  The  plans  show  a 
library-room,  57  ft.  3 in.  by  25  ft.  6 in.  ; recrea- 
tion-room, 26  ft.  6 in.  by  25  ft.  6 in. ; gentle- 
men’s reading-room,  34  ft.  3 in.  by  25  ft.  6 in.; 
ladies’  reading-room,  22  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.  10  in. ; 
smoking-room,  28  ft.  by  16  ft. ; and  a keeper's 
house,  consisting  of  three  rooms  and  a kitchen. 
Lavatories  will  be  provided,  and  decorations  are 
to  be  adopted  in  keeping  with  the  general  design 
of  the  structure. 


FURTHER  SALES  OF  BUILDING  LAND. 

There  have  been  several  sales  of  building 
sites  in  the  suburbs  within  the  last  few 
days,  in  addition  to  those  which  from  time  to 
time  have  already  been  reported  in  the  Builder. 
On  Monday  evening  in  last  week  Mr.  W.  H. 
Collier  submitted  for  sale  at  Myddelton  Hall, 
Upper-street,  Islington,  122  plots,  situated  in 
Hornsey- lane,  belonging  to  the  British  Land 
Company,  on  an  estate  which  the  company  has 
recently  purchased.  The  sites  have  frontages 
to  a number  of  new  roads  which  have  been 
constructed,  leading  from  Hornsey-lane  and 
Hazelville-road,  and  are  close  to  Highgate  Arch- 
way, and  within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  the 
Crouoh-end  Station  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. Twelve  of  the  plots  have  frontages  of 
20  ft.,  with  a depth  ranging  from  127  ft.  to 
137  ft. ; the  remaining  plots  having  also  front- 
ages of  20  ft.,  and  a depth  of  from  80  ft.  to 
85  ft.  Of  the  entire  number  of  plots  offered, 
101  plots  were  sold,  the  larger  plots  realising 
an  average  sum  of  1321.  each,  and  the  smaller 
ones  1101.  each.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the 
sale  amounted  to  11,1101. 

On  the  same  evening,  Messrs.  Baker  & Son 
offered  for  sale,  at  the  Victoria  Tavern,  Edgware- 
road,  Kilburn,  the  second  portion  of  the  Stone- 
bridge  Estate,  at  Willesden,  close  to  the  Harrow- 
road  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  the 
Willesden  Junction  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  line.  The  number  of  plots  submitted 
was  76,  the  plots  having  frontages  of  16  ft. 
each,  and  a depth  of  from  90  ft.  to  100  ft.,  and 
described  as  well  adapted  for  small  dwelling- 
houses.  About  one-half  the  number  of  plots 
offered  were  sold  at  prices  averaging  341.  each, 
the  total  amount  of  the  sale  being  1,1541. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  28th  of  October, 
Messrs.  Protheroe  & Morris  offered  for  sale,  at 
the  Eagle  Inn,  Snaresbrook,  76  plots  of  free- 
hold  building  land  at  Wanstead,  having  frontages 
to  George-lane,  which  are  reserved  for  Bhops, 
and  other  frontages  to  three  new  roads,  to  be 
called  Mansfield,  Camden,  and  Sydney  roads, 
stated  to  be  specially  adapted  for  cottage  pro- 
perty. The  property  is  immediately  adjacent 


to  Epping  Forest.  Amongst  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  it  was 
provided  that  the  trade  of  an  innkeeper  or  vic- 
tualler is  not  to  be  carried  on  npon  any  lot  on 
the  estate,  nor  is  any  lot  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  a school,  church,  or  chapel,  or  as 
tea-gardens,  or  as  a place  of  pnblio  amusement 
or  resort.  It  is  further  provided  that  no  trade 
or  business  is  to  be  carried  on  on  any  lots  except 
those  fronting  on  George-lane,  nor  is  anything 
to  be  carried  on  on  any  part  of  the  estate  which 
may  be  a nuisance  or  an  annoyance  to  the  adjoin- 
ing property,  that  of  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of 
Cowley;  neither  are  any  bricks  or  tiles  to  be 
made,  nor  is  any  clay  or  lime  to  be  burnt.  There 
was  a large  attendance  at  the  sale,  and  a few 
lots  only  remained  unsold.  The  shop  lots  facing 
George-lane  realised  from  51.  to  51.  5s.  per  foot 
frontage,  and  those  lots  fronting  the  other  roads 
31.  per  foot  frontage  ; the  total  proceeds  of  the 
sale  amounting  to  about  2,5001. 

The  second  and  last  portion  of  the  Harringay 
New  Park  Estate,  Green-laneB,  was  also  sold 
last  week,  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Wood-green, 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Collier.  It  consisted  of  139  lots. 
The  first  lots  offered  were  stated  to  have  front- 
ages to  the  Green-lanes  of  25  ft.,  with  a depth 
of  280  ft.,  and  were  sold  for  2001.  per  plot.  A 
tavern  site  realised  5501.,  and  other  plots  of  less 
important  frontages  were  sold  for  proportion- 
ately good  prioes.  The  total  proceeds  of  the 
sale  amounted  to  11,2751 , which,  added  to  the 
sum  realised  by  the  first  Bale,  makes  the  aggre- 
gate sum  realised  for  the  estate,  fifteen  acres  ia 
extent,  22,4501.,  or  about  1,5001.  an  acre.  We 
are  informed  that  the  estate,  when  purchased 
by  the  vendor,  did  not  cost  more  than  10,0001., 
and  that  the  profit  on  the  re-sale,  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  road  making  and  other  expenses, 
will  be  about  equal  to  the  original  purchase- 
money. 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN 
KENSINGTON. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  recent 
quinquennial  valuation  of  property  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington:  — 


Gas,  Wator, 
and  Railway 
Companies. 

Houses,  Land,  and 
other  Companies 
than  in  No.  1. 

Now  Valuation 
Listappproved 
3 ith  October, 

Grots. 

£ 

Rateable. 

£ 

Gross. 

£ 

Rateable. 

£ 

1830  

Valuation  List 
in  force  to  6tb 

95,995 

84,777 

1,873,516 

1,563,410 

April,  1881  ... 

55,600 

46,334 

1,709,762 

1,426,652 

Increase  ... 

49,385 

38,443 

163,754 

136,758 

A YEAR’S  BUILDING  IN  GREENOCK. 

The  members  of  the  Greenock  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  last  week  had  a very  pleasant  meeting, 
when  Dean  Smith  made  his  statement  of  the 
work  passed  through  the  court  for  the  year 
ending  with  October.  Altogether  there  had 
been  688  cases  before  the  court,  or  138  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  showing  that 
Greenock  had  not  so  seriously  shared  the  great 
building  depression  as  Glasgow  and  other  towns 
in  Scotland.  Of  the  buildings  erected  during 
the  year,  there  were  twenty-two  blocks  or  tene- 
ments, giving  accommodation  to  149  families ; 
twenty  villas  for  the  better  class  population ; 
nineteen  workshops  and  stores ; and  fifty-one 
miscellaneous  buildings,  which  included  a wall, 
enclosing  an  extension  of  the  public  cemetery, 
of  about  a mile  in  length.  In  the  way  of  public 
buildings,  there  were  erected  Free  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  a Roman  Catholio  school,  new  Post-office 
buildings,  the  first  section  of  the  new  Municipal 
buildings,  and  the  West-end  baths  building.  The 
estimated  value  of  new  buildings  erected  during 
the  year  was  1S1,900I.,  an  increase  of  61,0001. 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  twelve  months  ; 
and  with  12,000£.  spent  on  the  construction  of 
sewers,  the  total  sum  is  193,9001.  Greenock 
is  extending,  and  its  building  trade  appears  to 
be  healthy.  


Criticism. — Mr.  T.  H.  Hall  Caine  begins, 
November  15,  at  the  Liverpool  Free  Library,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  “ Cariosities  of  Critioism  : 
1800 — 25.”  The  lecturer’s  syllabus  states  that 
the  lectures  will  deal  with  the  critical  anomalies 
on  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Keats. 
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SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  127th  session  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  the  17th 
iDSt.,  when  the  opening  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  chairman  of  the 
Council. 

The  following  arrangements  for  the  Wednes- 
day evenings  before  Christmas  have  been 
made : — 

Nov.  17. — Opening  meeting  of  the  session.  Address  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.8.,  chairman  of  the  Council. 

Nov.  24.— The  Influence  of  Barry  upon  English  Art. 
By  T.  Comyns  Carr. 

Dec.  1. — The  Photophone.  By  W.  H.  Preece,  Pres. 
8oc.  Tel.  Engineers. 

Dec.  8.— London  Fog".  By  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter. 

Dec  15.  — The  Use  of  Sound  for  Signals.  Br  E.  Price 
Edwards,  secretary  to  the  deputy-master  of  the  Trinity 
House.  On  this  evening  Dr.  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  will  preside. 

The  first  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  will  be 
on  “ Some  Points  of  Contact  between  the 
Scientific  and  Artistic  Aspects  of  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,”  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Chnroh,  F.C.S.  Five 
lectures.  The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  the 
course. 

Nov.  22. — Bricks,  Tiles,  and  unglazed  Terra-cotta  in 
general. 

Nov.  29. — Vitreous,  Pluinbiferous.  Boracic,  and  Fels- 
patbic  Glazes  and  Enamels.  Iridescent  and  Metallic 
Lus'res,  and  Colouring  Substances. 

Dec.  6.— Stoneware  and  other  Wares  glazed  with  salt. 

Dec.  13. — Soft  Paste  Porcelains, — European,  and 
Oriental ; and 

Dee.  2 '. — Hard  Paste  Porcelains, — Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  European. 


DISCOVERY  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES 
IN  YORK. 

On  the  16th  of  October  the  workmen  engaged 
iu  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a new 
building  attached  to  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  York 
(which  is  now  being  enlarged  under  the  direction 
and  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Goldie  & 
Child,  architects),  made  a very  remarkable 
discovery.  At  6 ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  several  pieces  of  stone  were  found  which, 
upon  closer  inspection,  proved  to  be  the  remains 
of  three  small  Roman  altars,  and  near  to  them 
was  a much  larger  mass  which,  upon  being 
uncovered,  proved  to  be  a statue  cut  out  of 
BaDdstone  nearly  life-size. 

Of  the  altars,  two  are  tolerably  perfect.  The 
largest  measures  17  in.  in  height,  and  is  8 in. 
wide,  measured  at  the  shaft  or  body  of  the 
altar.  The  mensa  or  head  is  9 in.  in  width,  and 
BhowB  the  usual  cavity  for  burning  incense.  It 
was  evidently  one  of  those  small  altars  which 
the  Romans  set  up  in  front  of  the  statues  in 
their  private  residences,  and  which,  from  their 
Bmall  size,  could  be  removed  from  place  to 
plaoe  with  the  rest  of  their  household  goods.  It 
is  carved  out  of  hard  polished  stone,  and  is 
adorned  with  ornamental  fluting.  The  remains 
of  colour  can  be  distinctly  traoed.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  legible,  and  has  been  thus  read  : — 

“ C.  JULIUS  CRESCENTIUS 
MATRIBUS  DOMES  TICIS 
V.  S.  M.  L. 

ANNO  URBIS  CONDIT/E  1001  ” (or  1005). 

The  seoond  altar  is  of  sandstone,  the  same 
material  as  the  figure,  to  which  it  was  probably 
attached.  It  is  13?  in.  in  height,  and  the  body 
of  the  altar  is  7 in.  wide.  The  only  word  that 
can  be  traced  of  the  inscription  is  the  word 
“ IIARTI,”  probably  “Marti.” 

The  third  stoue,  which  is  also  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  body  of  an  altar,  though  both 
mensa  aud  base  have  disappeared,  bears  an 
inscription,  of  which  the  following  words  alone 
have  been  made  out : — 

“deo  veteri  bibli — ” 

The  termination  of  the  last  word  is  at  present 
disputed. 

The  statue,  which  seems  to  be  in  a very 
perfeot  condition,  except  that  the  feet  are 
wanting,  represents  a young  man  of  muscular 
frame,  clad  in  a military  dress  of  the  prcetorian 
rank.  The  head,  though  perfect,  was  unfor- 
tunately broken  off  in  the  process  of  digging 
the  statue  up.  It  is  presumed  by  one  of  the 
antiquaries  who  have  seen  these  remains  that  the 
figure  is  intended  to  represent  the  god  Mars, 
and  that  the  altar  bearing  the  word  “ Marti  ” 
was  connected  with  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a very 
remarkable  discovery  as  this  will  lead  to  con- 
siderable comment,  aud  that  the  inscriptions 
will  lead  to  some  discussion  among  the  learned. 
Several  readings  and  translations  have  been 
suggested  to  us,  but  we  prefer  to  wait  and  see 
what  others  learned  in  Buoh  matters  have  to 
advance  before  expressing  any  opinion. 


“ SOME  WORDS  OF  FAREWELL.” 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  after  editing  for 
forty-two  years  the  Art  Journal,  which  he 
founded,  has  resigned  the  position,  and  has 
published  some  interesting  and  touching  words 
of  farewell  to  the  public.  Sketching  the  posi- 
tion  of  things  at  the  time  the  journal  was 
started,  he  shows  that  there  was  literally  no 
“ patronage  ” for  British  art.  Collectors  did, 
indeed,  buy  pictures  as  befitting  household 
adornments,  but  they  were  “old  masters  ” with 
familiar  names,  canvasses  that  had  never  been 
seen  by  the  artists  to  whom  they  were  attributed, 
copies  or  imitations  by  “ ’prentice  hands;”  and  he 
showed,  month  after  month,  that  a larger  num- 
ber of  Titians,  Raffaelles,  and  Rubenses  paid  duty 
iu  a year,  than  these  masters  had  produced  during 
their  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  mani- 
fest the  policy  of  buying  only  such  pictures  as 
could  be  readily  identihed, — certified  by  the 
artists  who  were  living ; urging  the  probability 
that  they  would  increase  and  not  decrease  in 
value,  while  it  was  almost  certain  that  so-called 
“ old  masters  ” would  ultimately  be  worth  little 
more  than  the  panels  and  frames.  Ho  has  had 
his  reward  in  living  to  see  such  old  masters 
valued  accordingly,  and  a thorough  transfer  of 
patronage  to  modern  art. 

In  speaking  of  the  circumstances  which 
encouraged  him  in  the  task,  Mr.  Hall  justly 
refers,  as  amongst  them,  to  the  operations  of  the 
Art-Union  of  London,  but  he  does  not  say,  as 
he  might, — he  has  probably  forgotten  it  in  the 
lapse  of  years, — that  it  was  the  establishment  of 
that  society  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
journal,  and  provided  for  its  first  base  of  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Hall  points  with  jnst  pride  to  the 
part  he  has  taken  in  bringing  about  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Industrial  Arts  with  the  Fine  Arts 
proper,  and  needs  no  excuse,  though  he  asks  it, 
for  seeking  to  show  that  the  art  spirit  and 
character  of  the  age  have  been  largely  served 
and  materially  advanced  by  the  journal  he  is 
about  to  consign  to  other  hands, — to  enjoy  the 
repose  earned  by  forty-two  years  of  labour,  and 
by  sixty  years  of  work  as  “ a man  of  letters  by 
profession.”  He  does  not  look  to  be  altogether 
idle,  but  hopes  for  ease  and  leisure  to  complete 
a work  on  which  he  has  been  Borne  years 
engaged, — -“Recollections  of  a Long  Life.” 

Sincerely  and  heartily  we  wish  him  health 
and  energy  completely  to  carry  out  his  wish. 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  IN  LONDON. 

On  the  5th  inst.  a meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  Metropolitan  Vestries  was  held  at  the 
St.  Martin’s  Vestry-hall,  Charing-cross,  to  adopt 
a memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary,  based  on  a 
report  agreed  upon  at  a previous  meeting,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Watherston  presided.  The  following  were 
among  the  conclusions  arrived  at  iu  the  re- 
port : — That  no  class  of  citizens  had  a right  to 
dwellings  or  sites  for  dwellings  at  the  public 
cost;  that  only  imperative  considerations  of 
public  health  could  justify  the  ouLlay  of  the 
public  money  for  such  purposes  as  those  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act;  and  if  these  conside- 
rations could  be  adequately  provided  for  under 
Torrens’s  Act,  it  was  unjust  tr>  add  to  the  heavy 
and  constantly-increasing  weight  of  local  taxa- 
tion by  enforcing  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Cross’s 
Aot.  That  owners  of  the  class  of  property 
chiefly  affected  by  these  Acts  should  be  placed 
under  stroDg  pecuniary  inducements  to  keep  it 
in  proper  and  habitable  condition  ; that,  if  pro- 
perty had  been  kept  in  such  a state  as  to  be 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  so  as  to  become 
a nuisance,  the  penalty  of  such  a course  should 
fall  upon  the  owners,  and  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  should  be  vigorously  applied  whenever 
premises  were  iu  the  condition  contemplated 
by  Section  5,  Act  of  1S68,  whether  that  condition 
had  resulted  from  overcrowding,  defective  con- 
struction, the  absence  of  sufficient  area  for  light 
aud  air,  or  general  dilapidation  and  uucleanli- 
ness.  That  the  working  of  the  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875, 
was  impolitic  and  ruinously  extravagant,  and 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  known  as  Torrens’s  Act, 
1868-79,  should  be  put  in  operation  and  fully 
exhausted  by  the  local  authorities  throughout 
the  metropolis  before  any  further  action  was 
taken  under  the  first-mentioned  Act.  That  the 
cost  of  works  under  Torrens’s  Acts,  whether 
exeonted  by  the  owner  or  by  the  local  authority, 
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should  be  apportioned  by  the  arbitrator  between 
the  parties  holding  the  several  freehold  and 
leasehold  interests,  regard  being  had  to  their 
various  responsibilities  and  the  value  of  their 
interests. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  at  a largely-attended 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  held  under  the  presidency  of 
General  Cavenagh,  the  subject  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  in  London  was  dealt  with  in  a report 
from  a speoial  committee  appointed  by  the 
society.  This  committee  included  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord 
Norton,  Sir  R.  Cross,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  P.  Trevelyan, 
Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 
Dr.  Jabez  Hogg,  Dr.  Hawksley,  Dr.  Greenhill, 
Miss  Ootavia  Hill,  and  others.  The  report  was 
now  presented,  and  after  entering  fully  into  the 
great  losses  occasioned  in  purchasing  and  clear- 
ing the  blocks  of  unhealthy  houses  and  the  re- 
sale of  sites,  the  committee  expressed  the  belief 
that  “ such  losees  might  be  very  greatly  reduced 
by  an  amended  law  and  improved  administra- 
tion,” and  quoted  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  which  body  laid  stress  npon 
“ the  slow  and  cumbrous  method  of  procedure, ” 
and  the  “ numerous  and  protracted  formalities 
required  by  the  statute.”  The  committee  re- 
commended that  a letter  should  be  sent  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  asking  that  the  Minister 
would  appoint  a departmental  committee  to 
make  a searching  and  authoritative  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes  of  the  delay,  expense,  and 
other  evils  that  had  attended  the  administration 
of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Acts,  and  the  Beotions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Improvements  Acts 
(of  1872  and  1877)  providing  for  the  re-housing 
of  persons  displaced  under  those  Acts.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted. 


CONSECRATION  OF  A CHURCH  AT 
GUNNISLAKE,  CORNWALL. 

The  new  ohuroh  of  St.  Anne,  Gnnnislake, 
which  takes  the  place  of  a little  building,  for- 
merly a Baptist  Chapel,  was  consecrated  on 
Tuesday,  November  2nd,  by  the  Bishop  of  Trnro. 
The  new  edifice,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn 
is  the  architect,  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  The 
massive  granite  pillars  of  the  arcade,  the  little 
clearstory,  and  the  lancet  lights,  are  very  effec- 
tive. The  granite  is  the  pure  silver-grey  stone 
of  the  district,  and  was  supplied  by  Mr.  E. 
Story,  of  the  Gunnislake  granite  quarries  and 
works.  The  church  stands  upon  a very  steep 
piece  of  ground,  and  ihe  architect  has  resorted 
to  a device  to  avoid  the  use  of  more  building 
material  than  possible.  He  has  arranged  the 
seats  of  the  nave  in  a series  of  steps,  which 
have  no  bad  effect,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  congregation  to  see  the  preacher, 
and  to  have  a full  view  of  the  communion- 
table. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  2,000Z., 
500J.  being  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
the  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe  rendered  liberal 
assistance. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  83  ft.  by  43  ft. 
wide,  and  will  accommodate  300  people.  The 
woodwork  is  chiefly  pitch-pine.  The  iron  com- 
munion-rails were  wrought  by  Mr.  W.  Rose 
Kilby,  son  of  the  builder.  The  vestries  are 
under  the  church,  and  are  20  ft.  by  15  ft. 


DISTRICT  MARKETS. 

Sir, — Of  course,  the  realisation  of  such  a pro- 
ject in  London  would  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion, but  none  the  less  wonld  it  be  a benefit  to 
the  public.  The  extremely  high  price  of  food 
in  some  quarters  of  our  great  and  increasing 
City  drives  people  with  limited  incomes,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  to  co-operative  stores,  and  this 
is  on  the  increase,  however  much  the  provision- 
tradesmen  may  affect  to  ignore  it.  Every 
visitor  to  Paris  must  have  seen  what  pleasing 
as  well  as  useful  features  of  that  attractive 
centre  of  civilisation  are  the  markets,  gay 
with  fruit  and  flowers,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
affording  also  more  substantial  articles  of  supply. 
I should  like  to  see  such  markets  established  iu 
each  of  our  suburbs.  Also  they  would  afford 
opportunities  for  very  pleasing  architectural 
structures.  If  two  or  three  men  of  wealth 
would  take  up  this  idea, 'there  seems  but  little 
doubt  that  it  might  be  carried  out  to  a finan- 
cial success,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
public.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  anomaly  in 
the  food-supply  of  the  metropolis  of  this  sea- 
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girt  iBle  is  the  high  price  of  the  fiBh  that 
Bwarrn  round  its  shores.  Scarcely  a fourth  of 
the  price  for  this  article  of  food  paid  in  the 
western  districts  goes  to  the  hardy  mariner 
who  wins  it,  with  labour  and  peril,  from  the 
waves,  and  all  the  rest  stops  with  the  middle- 
men, who  stand  between  the  consumer  and  the 
toiler  of  the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in 
which  the  establishment  of  such  district  mar- 
kets would  be  calculated  to  yield  relief  to  the 
public.  Many  others  exist,  and  I venture  to 
write  this  for  the  chance  of  its  insertion  in  the 
Builder, — not  only  because  the  cheapening  of 
Biipply  of  the  various  artioles  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer is  a Banitary  question,  but  that  the  struc- 
tures for  accommodating  such  markets  woald 
offer  fertile  opportunities  for  pleasing  architec- 
tural display.  C.  S. 


THE  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OP 
LONDON. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  inaugural  meeting 
of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  profession  to 
know  that  extensive  collections  of  London 
topography  are  already  in  existence  which  are 
open  to  them  for  consultation.  The  Croll,  and 
the  recently-acquired  Grace,  collections  are  in  the 
British  Museum;  the  small  Fauntleroy  collection 
is  is  the  Soane  Museum  ; there  are  collections 
forming  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  utmost  interest  are  contained  in  the 
Bodleian  and  Pepysiau  libraries.  Besides  these, 
my  own  collection,  numbering  upwards  of 
100,000  prints  and  drawings  of  London,  can  be 
seen  by  architects  desirous  of  consulting  it  for 
any  special  purpose. 

Without  wishing  to  disoourage  the  Society  in 
any  one  of  the  objects  they  have  set  themselves, 
my  own  experience,  extending  over  forty  years, 
is  that  original  illustrations  of  old  London  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  that,  even  with  ample  funds,  many 
years  must  elapse  before  anything  like  a repre- 
sentative collection  can  be  brought  together. 
The  Society  has,  however,  planned  out  useful 
work  in  so  mauy  directions  that  its  resources 
are  Bure  in  any  case  to  find  ample  employment. 

J.  E.  Gardner. 

453,  Strand. 


HOUSE-DRAINAGE  AND  SEWER  WORKS 
AS  A SPECIALTY. 

8ib, — I beg  to  back  up  the  remarks  of  a “ Practical 
Sanitarian  ” at  page  514,  October  23rd,  regarding  the  use 
of  small-bore  drain-pipes.  Like  him  I deprecate  the  u*e 
of  4 in.  drain-pipes  for  closets.  <Sc..  and  especially  if 
the  distance  is  yards.  I think,  however,  that  need- 
less expense  is  very  often  incurred  by  putting  in  9 in. 
pipes  where  a less  size  would  serve  better.  The  ordinary 
sizes  in  use  nre4in.,  H in.,  and  9in.  diameter  for  houses  and 
tenements.  Now,  1 think,  that  5 in.,  6 in.,  and  7 in.  would, 
for  general  use,  be  much  better.  Where  the  pipe  has  a 
fall  of  1 in  39  it  will  take  a very  large  flow  of  water  to 
flll  up  a 7-in.  pipe  three-flfths.  Bad  workmanship  has  had 
a good  deal  to  do  with  putting  iu  largo-S’zed  pipes,  e.  a., 
by  leaving  “ shirt-collars  ” of  cement  sticking  up  at  tne 
joints.  With  leaking  joints,  again,  the  soil  is  left  lying  iu 
the  drain-pipe,  owing  to  the  water  running  into  the  ground 
through  the  joints,  and  so  the  larger  the  pipes  the  longer 
time  is  required  to  fill  them  up, — ergo,  the  old  masons 
reasoned  “ Urge  pipes  are  better  than  small  ones ! ” How 
many  thousands  of  lives  have  beeu  lost  by  this  stupid 
oarelessness  and  ignorance  noDe  can  tell  : but  the 
number  must  be  great,  and  the  evil  is  still  going  on. 
It  is  legal , however,  and  you  cannot  hang  a man  for 
legal  murder  ! Yon  poor  betrayed  woman  is  a wretch  for 
killing  her  child,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  gallows,  but  the 
speculative  builder,  who,  often  knowingly,  executes  his 
drainage  so  that  wholesale  disease  and  death  are  bound 
to  be  the  resulr,  gets  off  scot  free  ! How  admirable  are 
our  laws,  and  how  honourable  are  our  legislators  ! 

I was  lately  examining  the  drains  in  a flue  castle  where 
the  drain-pipes  wero  partly  laid  through  an  expensive 
tunnel,  and  debouched  into  a stream  less  than  10  > yards 
from  the  house.  I turned  on  all  the  warer-olosets  at  once, 
but  not  a drop  of  water  came  out  at  the  eud  of  the  9-in. 
drain-pipe,  it  all  soaked  into  the  ground.  In  this  ca»e  the 
joiuts  were  well  cemented  all  round  except  a small  piece  at 
the  bottom  of  each  where  the  workman  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  get  his  hand  in  easily  between  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe  and  the  stone  floor  of  the  tunnel.  This  incident 
caused  me  to  get  pipes  made  with  attached  rests  about 
1 in.  high,  so  that  in  such  case9,  or  where  pipes  were  laid 
on  a concrete  bed,  the  workman  could  easily  get  his  hand 
or  tool  in  under  the  joint  and  so  have  no  excuse  for  making 
a bad  joint.  The  bottom  of  this  re-t  is  made  flat,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  pipe  from  rolling  or  moving  after  the  joint  is 
made.  Rain  or  water  in  the  trench  is  also  preveuted 
spoiling  the  joint,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  holes 
dug  at  each  joint,  as  showu  by  Mr.  Waring  in  “ Fig.  19,” 
page  377,  of  your  issue  for  the  25th  of  September.  Of 
course,  Mfter  these  pipes  have  been  laid,  and  the  joints 
set  and  tested,  the  pipes  required  to  be  packed  with  the 
soil,  or,  better  still,  concreted  either  half-way  up  or 
wholly  round.  If  outside  the  house  the  former  is  suf- 
ficient, which  I have  done  where  the  drains  were  higher 
thau  the  well  supplying  water  to  a mansion-house.  These 
pipes  were  pateuied  by  me  iu  December  last,  and  the 
judges  of  the  Philosophical  Society’s  Exhibition  at  Glas- 
gow just  olosed  have  awarded  me;  he  “ First-class  Certi- 
ficate— Highest  Award  ” for  them,  in  conjunction  with  my 
patent  ventilating  drain-trap,  now  o largely  used  all  over 


the  kingdom.  Even  with  the  best  materials,  and  no  esti- 
mate, I fiud  it  difficult  to  get  good  work  without  close 
supervision:  hence  the  necessity  i hat  exists  for  allowing  no 
new  houses  to  be  occupied  until  the  drainage  aud  sanitary 
fittings  have  been  pa-sed  by  a competent  inspector.  Until 
such  is  carried  out.  I look  upon  the  public  as  guilty  of 
suicide,  and  our  legislators  of  manslaughter,  for  all  the 
deaths  t hat  have  occurred,  and  which  will  occur,  from  the 
bad  drainage  of  houses,  say  since  January,  1830. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 


OLD  PLASTER  CEILINGS. 

Sir, — Having  had  a largo  experience  in  reproducing  old 
ceilings,  especially  of  the  date  of  George  I.,  I can  endorse 
Mr.  Robins’s  statement  as  to  the  daDgerous  condition  in 
which  they  often  ar<*. 

I remember  seeing  the  parts  of  the  ceiling  of  the  ball- 
room in  old  Northumberland  House  after  the  lire,  and  was 
astonished  that  the  huge  masses  of  plaster  had  not  come 
down  before;  there  were  heads  of  boys  in  solid  stucco 
(which  I could  scarcely  lilt)  held  up  by  a single  spike. 

There  is,  however,  a remedy  for  this  in  the  patent 
Fibrous  Plaster.  Any  amount  of  relief  can  be  produced, 
and  the  fibrous  nature  of  the  material  prevents  any  portion 
of  it  being  detached  from  the  other  purt,  besides  being  in 
itseif  exceedingly  light.  John  Jackson. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Barry  and  a special  jury,  a case,  Ham  nond  v. 
Graham,  was  heard.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  A.  Hammond,  a 
builder  and  contractor,  sought  to  recover  27 01.  12s.  6d., 
balance  alleged  to  be  due  by  the  defendant,  Dr.  John 
Giahsm,  of  Westmorelana-street,  in  ibis  city,  on  loot  of  a 
building  contract,  and  for  12X7.  lor  extra  work  iu  the  con- 
strued m of  a drug-store  aDd  photograph-gallery  at  the 
rear  of  the  defendant  s premises,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Briggs,  architect.  The  defendant  traversed  the  cause 
of  tho  aciion,  and  pleaded  va'ious  matters  in  the  way  of 
defence  and  set-oil’.  He  sued  fi>r  1,300/.  ns  a counter- 
claim, on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  badly  done,  which 
necessitated  the  taking  down  of  the  building  aud  its  recon- 
struction. The  jury  fouud  for  i he  defendant  that  there 
was  nothiug  due  to  the  plaintiff  on  the  original  contract, 
and  they  found  that  the  plaintiff  on  the  counter-claim  was 
entitled  to  13/.  I s. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Newtown  Church,  Exeter. — The  Exeter  Church 
Extension  Society  have  selected  Mr.  R.  Medley 
Pulford,  of  Exeter,  as  architect  for  the 
proposed  church  in  Newtown.  Seven  sets  of 
designs  were  sent  in  uuder  motto  by  the  Exeter 
architects  to  whom  the  competition  was  con- 
fined, and  they  were  all  submitted  to  Mr. 
Robson,  architect  of  London,  who  reported  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Fulford’s  design,  bearing  the 
motto  of  “ Laus  Deo,”  as  worthy  of  the  first 
place,  and  that  of  Mr.  Webb,  Beoond.  It  is 
proposed  to  proceed  with  a portion  of  the  work, 
if  funds  will  not  admit  of  the  whole  being 
carried  out  at  present.  The  church  is  to  be 
erected  bebiud  the  Board  Schools,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  6,0001.,  and  will  accommo- 
date 800  adults. 


pfionhs. 

The  IrrigationWorks  of  India,  and  their  Financial 
Results.  By  Robert  B.  Buckley,  Associate- 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Executive  Engineer  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  India.  London : W.  H.  Allen 
& Co.  1880. 

Great  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  any  reliable 
information  as  to  the  irrigation  works  of  India. 
It  is  not  easy  even  for  the  professional  men  who 
are  engaged  in  these  undertakings  in  one  part 
of  that  vast  continent  to  ascertain  what  is  being 
done  in  other  parts  of  India.  Still  less  is  it 
easy  for  the  English  student  to  do  bo.  There  is 
thus  ample  room  for  such  a work  as  that  of  Mr. 
Buckley,  which  is  a compilation  from  all  acces- 
sible sources  of  information1  on  the  subject,  con- 
sisting principally  in  Government  reports  and 
Parliamentary  papex-s. 

Down  to  the  year  1854,  all  public  works 
executed  in  India,  except  railways,  were  carried 
on  by  the  Engineer  department  of  the  Army, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a military  board. 
The  expenditure  was  treated  as  a part  of  the 
ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  year,  and  no 
distinction  was  made  as  to  “ capital,”  or  pro- 
ductive and  non-productive  works.  It  is  thus 
almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  financial 
outcome  of  these  earlier  works.  Some  of  the 
most  magnificent,  and  some  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive of  the  irrigation  works  of  India  were 
commenced  under  this  system.  Such  were  a 
part  of  the  Ganges  canal,  commenced  in  1847  ; 
t.he  West  Jumna  canal,  in  1817 ; the  Cauvery 
Delta  works,  in  1834;  those  of  the  Godavori,  in 
1844 ; and  those  of  the  Kistna  in  1852. 

Iu  1858,  when  the  construction  of  railways,  on 
the  guarantee  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State,  waB  in  full  activity,  great  pressure  was 


brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  of  India, 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  promote  irrigation  by 
the  same  method  of  raising  capital.  The  Madras 
Irrigation  Company  was  then  formed,  with  a 
Government  guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  upon  a 
capital  of  one  million  pounds.  A few  years  after 
a private  compauy  undertook,  without  any 
guarantee,  the  construction  of  a system  of 
canals  in  Orissa.  Both  these  attempts  proved 
to  be  costly  failures.  The  Orissa  Company, 
formed  under  the  title  of  the  East  India  Irriga- 
tion Company,  became  practically  bankrupt, 
and  the  works  were  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a price  far  above  their  market-value. 
The  Madras  Company  has  only  succeeded  for 
one  year  in  meeting  its  working  expenses  out  of 
itx  revenue.  It  is  still  at  work  under  the 
Government  guarantee. 

From  1867  to  1878,  inclusive,  while  the  Bum 
of  18,600,0001.  has  been  spent  on  State  Railways, 
and  14,500,0001.  on  famine  relief,  less  than 
10,600, 000J.  has  been  spent  on  Irrigation  works. 
The  total  outlay  on  works  of  this  nature,  up  to 
the  last  return,  was  hard  upon  17,000,0001., 
including  the  outlay  of  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company.  The  aggregate  net  gain,  after 
paying  not  only  working  expenses,  but  4£ 
per  cent,  interest  on  capital,  was  85.500Z. 
But  the  interest  thus  earned  amounted 
to  700,0001. ; and  the  working  expenses  dis- 
tributed no  less  than  396,0001.  per  annum  in  the 
payment  of  labour  and  materials.  Again,  where 
the  direct  receipts  of  land  revenue  from  irriga- 
tion works  amounts  to  6S0,000Z.,  the  indirect 
increase  of  land  revenue  due  to  such  works 
amounted  to  upwards  of  700,000Z.  Taking  good 
and  bad  together,  therefore,  India  haB  been 
largely  benefited  by  the  expenditure  on  irriga- 
tion, while  the  benefit  to  the  Government,  in 
money,  has  been  perceptibly  larger  than  would 
have  been  the  return  of  an  equal  sum  of  money 
if  invested  in  English  railways. 

The  irrigation  works  of  India  are  divided  into 
six  groups,  corresponding  with  the  provinces  in 
which  they  are  situated.  These  are  : — ■ 

1.  The  Madras  irrigation  works. 

2.  The  Bombay  irrigation  works. 

3.  The  Sind  irrigation  works. 

4.  The  Bengal  irrigation  works. 

5.  The  North-WeBt  Provinces  irrigation 

works. 

6.  The  Punjab  irrigation  woi-ks. 

These  comprise  all  the  important  works  of 
India.  There  are  others  of  less  magnitude, 
chiefly  tank  works  in  Mysore,  Rajpootana,  and 
British  Burmah,  as  to  which  available  informa- 
tion is  yet  wanting. 

The  works  thus  locally  distributed  are  divided 
as  to  their  hydraulic  character  into  five  great 
classes.  These  are  : — 

1.  Perennial  canals,  which  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  rivers  that  provide  the  x'equisite 
quantity  of  water  throughout  the  year.  These 
may  almost  be  called  derived  rivers. 

2.  Intermittent  canals,  which  draw  their  sup- 
lies  from  rivers  of  variable  volume,  which  is 
stored,  and  rendered  constantly  available  for  the 
canals  by  means  of  reservoirs  found  in  the 
basins  of  the  rivers. 

3.  Chronic  canals,  which  have  a supply  only 
during  the  rainy  season. 

4.  Inundation  canals,  which  draw  the  supplies 
from  rivers  having  a constant  discharge  of  more 
or  less  magnitude,  but  which  are  so  constructed 
that  the  water  only  enters  the  canals  when  the 
rivers  are  in  flood. 

5.  Tanks,  or  works  whioh  impound  a supply 
from  rivers  with  small  catchment  areas,  or 
collect  a supply  by  means  of  embankments 
thrown  aci’oss  valleys  or  gorges. 

Of  these  works,  all  of  the  first  class,  the 
perennial  canals,  with  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, have  been  constructed  by  the  British 
Government.  Works  of  the  last  two  classes, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  largely  constructed  by 
the  native  princes  of  India  before  the  English 
obtained  possession  of  the  country.  They  are 
to  be  found,  on  all  scales,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
India.  The  great  Chembrambankum  tank,  in 
Madras,  covers  an  area  of  nine  squai’e  miles. 
Iu  the  Punjab  and  in  the  Sind  are  found  inun* 
dation  canals  of  from  200  ft.  to  300  ft.  in  width. 
The  account  given  by  Mr.  Buckley  divides  the 
works,  in  the  first  instance,  according  to  the  six 
px-ovinces,  and  then  shows  to  which  of  the  above 
five  classes  eaoh  canal  belongs. 

A table  is  annexed  to  the  first  chapter,  show- 
ing the  rainfall  in  the  twenty-two  different 
tracts  of  country  into  which  India  is  meteoro- 
logically divided.  The  annual  fall  ranges  from 
9 in.,  in  Sind  and  Cutch,  to  193  in.  in  Arakan. 
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This  enormous  variation  is  alone  enongh  to 
show,  not  only  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
subjeot  of  irrigation,  bat  the  wide  difference  of 
the  methods  which  the  engineer  is  at  liberty  to 
dispose,  for  that  purpose,  in  different  districts. 

For  any  detailed  description  of  the  various 
groups  of  works,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  volume  itself.  So  large  is  the  subject,  that 
Mr.  Buckley  has  been  limited  in  the  scale  on 
which  he  treats  it  by  the  200  pages  of  his 
volume.  He  refers  to  the  special  accounts  which 
have  been  given  of  various  works  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  into  minute 
particulars.  On  one  point  it  would  have  added 
to  the  value  of  the  work  if  the  author  had  been 
less  reticent.  Speaking  of  the  Ganges  Canal, 
into  which  water  was  admitted  in  April,  1854, 
he  says,  “During  the  next  few  years  defects  in 
the  works  gradually  camo  to  light  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate  in  detail.  The 
chief  defect  was  excessive  declivity  in  the  bed 
of  the  main  channel,  which  caused  a velocity  of 
current  greater  than  the  sandy  soil  was  calcu- 
lated to  withstand  without  erosion.”  As  the 
original  estimate,  on  the  designs  of  Sir  Proby 
Cantley,  in  1841,  for  main  canals  and  branches, 
amounted  to  722,6401.,  while  the  actual  expen- 
diture, up  to  the  end  of  1877-78,  was  3,055,0151., 
it  is  evident  that  this  is  a work  into  the  plans 
and  execution  of  which  it  would  be  highly  in- 
structive for  the  student  of  the  subject  of  irri- 
gation to  enter  fully  and  closely.  It  is  only  fair 
to  the  reputation  of  Sir  Proby  Cautley  to  cite, 
on  this  point,  the  evidence  of  the  translator  of 
Herr  Kutter,  who  is  now  recognised  as  the  first 
European  authority  on  hydraulio  formulae. 
“ Colonel  .Cautley,”  writes  Mr.  Jackson,  in  his 
preface  to  the  translation  of  Kutter’s  formulas, 
“ relied  upon  Dubuat  when  he  laid  out  the 
Ganges  Canal,  and  found  him  but  a rotten  reed, 
for  the  water  in  every  instance  tore  along  at  an 
unexpected  velocity,  and  erosion  of  the  bed  and 
destruction  of  the  works  followed  in  its  wake. 
Dubuat,  then,  must  be  put  upon  the  top  shelf 
of  the  book-case,  and  it  will  be  just  as  well, 
when  the  steps  are  taken,  to  carry  up  every 
English  work  in  which  the  names  of  Brunning, 
Girard,  Bossut,  Prouy,  Eytelwein,  or  D’Aubuisson 
are  continually  recurring  as  authorities  against 
whom  no  action  oan  be  taken.  In  this  general 
clearance  Beardman,  Downing,  Box,  and  almost 
every  other  hydraulic  text-book  compiled  by 
Englishmen,  will,  with  more  or  less  hesitation, 
have  been  shelved,  and  the  young  engineer  will 
then  be  able  to  form  a fair  estimate  of  the  con- 
tributions his  countrymen  have  made  to  the 
common  fund  of  knowledge  concerning  the  laws 
which  govern  the  flow  of  water.” 

Of  the  modern  successful  irrigation  works  of 
India,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  Cau  very 
Delta,  designed  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  in  1834. 
This  work  consisted  in  a weir  of  1,950  ft.  in 
length  across  the  Coleroon,  a branch  of  the 
Cauvery,  and  in  derived  canals  and  subsidiary 
works.  The  sum  of  134.000Z.  was  expended  on 
the  works ; and  in  1875-6  the  revenue,  after 
paying  working  expenses,  yielded  a return  of 
85  8 per  cent,  on  this  sum.  It  will  bo  difficult 
to  find  a parallel  to  this,  as  a financial  operation. 
But  the  Godavery  works,  in  the  same  year, 
yielded  16  94  per  cent. ; the  West  Jumna,  24'92  \ 
the  East  Jumna,  25  18;  and  the  Scinde  irri! 
gation  works,  24-16  percent.,  on  their  respective 
capitals,  after  payment  of  working  expenses. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  physical  con- 
ditions which  allow  of  such  advantageous  opera- 
tions are  very  rare,  and  that  even  in  some  of 
these,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  works  effected 
by  some  of  the  former  rulers  of  India.  But  the 
irregularity  of  financial  result  is  only  a proof  of 
the  extreme  importance  of  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  It  is  as  a first  step  towards 
this,  and  as  a guide  to  the  sources  of  more 
minute  and  detailed  information,  that  we 
cordially  recommend  the  modest  and  impartial 
work  of  Mr.  Buckley  to  our  readers. 


Old  French  Plate;  with  Tables  of  the  Paris 
Date-letters,  and  Facsimiles  of  other  Marks 
By  Wilfred  J.  Cripps,  M.A.  London:  John 
Murray.  1880. 

Collectors  of  old  Frenoh  plate  and  students 
of  the  history  of  metal-working  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Cripps.  Eor  the  first  time 
in  any  language,  so  far  as  we  know,  here  are 
brought  together  fac-similes  of  so  many  of  the 
marks  used  by  makers  and  the  official  bodies 
who  had  control  over  the  manufacture  of  plate 
in  France,  that  the  student  may  “ fix  the  date 
of  almost  every  specimen  of  old  plate  made  in 
Bans,  and  ascertain  the  origin  of  a good  deal 
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of  the  old  provincial  French  plate  that  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  examining.  The  historical 
chapter  preceding  the  tables  of  marks  is  care- 
fully compiled,  and  very  interesting. 


HhsaUanm 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers.  — The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
District  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
the  5th  inst.,  when  the  members  to  the  number 
of  about  forty  visited  the  Salford  new  sewage 
works  at  Mode-wheel,  Weaste,  and  the  Man- 
chester Corporation  night  soil  works  at  Holt 
Town.  The  members  of  the  Association  were 
met  at  Weaste  by  Mr.  Arthur  Jacob,  the 
borough  engineer  of  Salford,  who,  before  con- 
ducting the  party  over  the  works,  entered  into 
a brief  description  of  the  development  of  the 
sewerage  system  of  Salford,  the  construction  of 
the  intercepting  sewer  from  Broughton  to  Mode- 
wheel,  and  the  nature  of  the  works  which  are 
now  being  constructed  at  the  latter  place  for 
dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  borough  before 
allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  river  Irwell.  The 
sewage,  when  the  works  are  completed,  will  be 
delivered  into  pumping  wells  constructed  near 
the  outlet  of  the  intercepting  sewer,  and  from 
these  it  will  be  raised  by  a pair  of  powerful 
pumping  engines  into  a mixing-house,  where  it 
will  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  lime  aud  other 
chemical  ingredients;  it  will  be  conveyed  by  a 
couple  of  cast-iron  mains  into  a series  of  con- 
crete tanks  where  it  will  undergo  a process  of 
precipitation.  These  tanks  are  twelve  in  number 
in  two  parallel  lines,  and  the  sewage  which  is 
delivered  into  the  tank,  the  farthest  from  the 
pumping  station,  in  the  process  of  precipita- 
tion, flows  back  towards  the  mixing-house,  where 
the  clarified  effluent  water,  before  passing  into 
the  river,  will  drive  a pair  of  vortex-wheels°which 
will  actuate  the  machinery  in  the  mixing-house. 
The  precipitated  material  from  the  sewage  is 
afterwards  conveyed  from  the  tanks  into  adjoin- 
ing mud-pits,  where  it  was  allowed  to  dry.  The 
works,  which  had  been  considerably  delayed  by 
the  discovery  of  a peat-moss  under  the  founda- 
tions of  the  tanks,  have  been  in  course  of  con- 
struction for  about  two  years,  and  it  is  expected 
they  will  be  completed  in  another  twelve  months. 
The  precipitating  tanks  are  113  ft.  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  78  ft.,  and  a total  area  of 
102,857  square  feet.  The  works  were  originally 
designed  by  Mr.  Fowler,  the  late  borough 
engineer,  but  have  undergone  considerable  mo- 
dification, and  are  now  being  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jacob. 

Unsanitary  Dwellings  in  Holbora.— Last 
week,  at  the  Guildhall,  before  Alderman  Sir  Thos. 
Gabriel  and  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage,  several  ad- 
journed summonses  were  heard  concerning  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  certain  houses  in  Ely- 
court,  Holborn.  The  summonses  were  issued  at 
the  instance  of  Dr.  W.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  City,  on  behalf 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  against  the 
freeholders,  leaseholders,  and  occupiers  of  eight 
houses  in  the  court,  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  pulled  down,  as  they  were  in  such 
an  unwholesome  state  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  Dr.  Saunders,  Dr.  Spark? 
and  Inspectors  Payne,  Clark,  and  Saltmarsh 
gave  evidence.  Eventually  Alderman  Sir  T 
Gabriel  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage 
were  of  opinion  that  the  houses  were  per- 
manently unwholesome,  and  that  nothing  short 
of  pulling  them  down  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  case.  Mr.  Bartlett,  on  behalf 
of  Messrs.  Goathead,  the  trustees  of  the  free- 
holders  of  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  and  12,  said  that  if 
Mr.  Newby,  the  lessee,  would  give  up  the  houses 
he  would  forgive  him  the  rent  he  owed,  and 
would  pay  the  expenses  in  the  action  of  eject- 
ment  which  was  now  pending.  Mr.  Pontifex, 
on  behalf  of  Captain  Meeking,  made  a similar 
offer  with  regard  to  their  interests  in  the  pro- 
perty. Alderman  Sir  T.  Gabriel,  after  a long 
discussion,  adjourned  the  summonses  relating 
to  No.  7 sine  die-,  that  relating  to  No.  11  to 
January  7th  ; and  with  respect  to  Nos.  8,  9,  10 
and  12  made  an  order  that  these  should  be 
pulled  oown  within  six  weeks. 

Th?ulldn°0l^0tll,e  Builders’  Supply  Stores. 
The  Builders  Supply  Stores  (145,  Holbom-bars) 
nave  been  established  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century,  so  that  their  usefulness  would  seem  to 
be  proved.  The  handbook  now  issued  gives 
particulars  and  trade  prices  of  materials  and 
firms^  kSpt  1Q  8tock’  or  BUPPlied*by  associated 


Everton  House.— Colonel  Trevor  Goff,  late 
of  the  Highlanders,  having  acquired  a con- 
siderable tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Everton,  near  Lymmgton,  resolved,  some  little 
time  ago,  to  build  himself  a mansion  there. 
Mr.  George  R.  Crickmay,  of  Parliament-street, 
Westminster,  and  of  Weymouth,  was  consulted, 
with  the  result  that  an  edifice  has  been  erected. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  a free  rendering  of 
the  Elizabethan  style  of  domestic  architecture. 
It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. Red  tiles  are  also  utilised  in  the  walls, 
whilst  the  gables  are  of  half-timbered  work. 
The  roofs  are  of  high  pitch,  and  covered  in 
with  red  tiles,  and  the  chimneys  are  carried 
well  up,  breaking  the  sky-line  picturesquely, 
and  intermingling  with  the  varied  gable 
lines  and  general  grouping.  The  cornices  from 
which  the  roofs  spring  are  deeply  coved  out  in 
plaster,  and  bear  upon  their  faces  ornamental 
stucco-work  of  sgraffito  character.  The  buildin°- 
rests  upon  a Portland  Btone  plinth.  On  the 
front  of  the  house  towards  the  sea  there  is  an 
open  colonnade,  supported  by  carved  cantilever, 
and  oarried  by  an  arcade  of  cut  and  moulded 
brick,  which  rest  in  their  turn  upon  columns  of 
polished  red  Aberdeen  granite,  with  carved 
annulets,  and  carrying  carved  capitals.  The 
whole  of  the  ornamental  carved  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  contractor 
for  the  whole  of  the  works  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Preen 
of  Blandford. 

Fittings  for  Trinidad  Government 
Buildings.  — The  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies  have  recently  directed  some  important 
decorations  to  be  executed  in  the  residence  of 
the  Governor,  and  amongst  the  new  fittings 
which  they  have  ordered  to  be  supplied  are 
some  elegant  chandeliers  and  brackets,  also 
globe  lights,  especially  prepared  for  the 
various  rooms  and  corridors.  The  manufacture 
of  these  excellent  specimens  of  modern  art 
has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greene  & 
Son,  of  Cannon. street,  London  Bridge,  at  whose 
establishment  they  have  been  displayed  for  a 
few  days  previously  to  their  being  shipped  to 
their  destination.  The  principal  chandelier  is 
very  handsome,  being  a combination  of  ormolu 
with  richly-out  crystal  jewels  set  in  the  scrolls  of 
the  armB,  the  central  body  whence  these  scrolls 
spring  being  formed  in  massive  metal  work  of 
very  rich  character,  having  ornamental  crystal 
glass  vases  introduced  into  the  stem  of  the 
chandelier,  the  whole  being  finished  with 
pendent  drops  of  the  early  Venetian  style. 
There  are  smaller  chandeliers  en  suite  for  the 
public  and  private  drawing-rooms,  dining-rooms, 
&c.,  the  whole  forming  an  exhibition  very 
creditable  to  Messrs.  Greene.  Mr.  Edmeston  is 
the  architect  of  the  buildings. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — A list 
of  subjects  on  which  original  communications 
are  invited  has  been  issued.  It  directs  attention 
to  the  various  trust  funds,  the  interest  on  which 
provides  the  means  of  rewarding  meritorious 
papers.  The  annual  income  derived  from  this 
source  now  reaches  nearly  450L,  the  whole  of 
which  is  available  for  the  purposes  named,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Miller  Fund  and  the 
Howard  Bequest  (which  are  restricted  by  the 
donors  to  particular  objects)  any  person,  whether 
connected  with  the  Institution  or  not,  native  or 
foreigner,  may  compete.  The  students  of  the 
Institution  are  further  eligible  for  the  receipt  of 
Miller  scholarships  and  prizes  for  papers  read  at 
the  supplemental  meetings  specially  held  for 
that  class.  The  meetings  were  resumed  on 
Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  when  a paper  by  Mr.  B. 
Walker,  of  Leeds,  was  read,  treating  of  “Machi- 
nery for  Steel-making  by  the  Bessemer  and  the 
Siemens  Processes.”  At  the  following  meeting 
Mr.  Seyrig,  of  Paris,  will  present  a communica- 
tion on  “ The  Erection  of  Metallic  Bridges.” 

SmaH  Savings  by  Postage  - Stamps  — 
From  and  after  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  every 
Post-office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  forms  for 
the  making  of  small  deposits  in  Post-office 
Savings  - Banks  will  bo  issued  gratuitously. 
Each  of  these  forms,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  cheque,  will  have  twelve  divi- 
sions, in  each  of  whioh  a penny  postage-stamp 
can  be  placed.  When  a form  has  thus  been 
filled  with  twelve  stamps,  it  will  be  received  at 
any  Post-office  at  which  there  is  a BaviDgs-bank, 
as  a deposit  of  a shilling.  During  the  seven 
weeks  that  the  experiment  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  ten  counties  only,  more  than  14,000  of 
^ oon  forms  bave  been  received,  and  more  than 
7,000  new  accounts  have  been  opened  through 
their  agency.  The  arrangement  promises  to 
encourage  thrift. 
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Improvements  in  the  City,  and  Value  of 
Property. — It  baa  been  some  years  in  con- 
iemplation  to  form  a new  street  leading  from 
Monument-yard  in  a south-easterly  direction  into 
Lower  Thames  - street,  coming  out  opposite 
Billingsgate  Market.  The  first  instalment  of 
this  new  road  is  now  in  course  of  formation,  the 
surchase  of  a large  warehouse  situate  at  the 
jorner  of  Monument-yard  and  Pudding-lane 
having  been  arranged  between  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  and  the  Governors  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  the  freeholders  of  the  property.  The 
warehouse  occupied  about  3,480  superficial  feet, 
and  the  price  arranged  between  Mr.  Haywood  on 
behalf  of  the  City  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Legg  on  behalf 
of  Christ’s  Hospital, — viz.,  24,000J., — has  now 
been  paid.  A new  roadway,  therefore,  is  being 
formed  on  each  Bide  of  the  Monument,  which 
joinB  at  the  back  (eastwards),  and  then  leads 
into  Pudding-lane,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
warehouse  just  mentioned,  where,  for  the  pre- 
sent, it  will  stop  until  funds  are  forthcoming  to 
carry  it  on. 

Accidents  in  Building. — On  the  4th  inst. 
Mr.  St.  Clare  Bedford  held  an  inquest  at 
Charing-cross  Hospital,  as  to  the  death  of  Henry 
Laurence  Groom,  aged  22.  The  deceased,  a 
bricklayer’s  pointer,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 
inst.  was  standing  on  the  end  of  a scaffold  some 
50  ft.  high  outside  a building  in  course  of  repair 
in  Old  Compton-street,  Soho,  when  he  missed 
bis  footing  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  received 
injuries  which  resulted  in  his  death  soon  after- 
wards. The  foreman  of  the  works,  in  reply  to 
the  Coroner,  said  that  it  was  not  usual  to  place 
pieces  of  timber  to  act  as  barriers  at  either  end 
of  the  scaffold,  although  it  could  be  done.  The 
Coroner  observed  that  the  number  of  deaths 
from  this  cause  was  very  great,  and  builders 
should  take  care  to  insure  the  lives  of  their 
workmen.  The  jury,  in  returning  a verdict  of 
“ Accidental  death,”  added  that  in  future  pre- 
cautions should  be  adopted  in  order  to  prevent 
the  lamentable  loss  of  life  so  prevalent  in  build- 
ing operations. 

Albert  Hall.  — Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  tenth  season  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  Choral  Society,  under  Mr.  Barnby.  The 
season  was  commenced  on  Thursday,  the  11th 
of  November,  with  a performance  of  Handel’s 
“Judas  Maccabmus,”  when  the  usual  orchestra 
of  100  members  was  increased  by  the  band  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards.  A grand  performance 
of  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”  will  be  given  on 
Thursday,  the  2nd  of  December.  Professor 
Macfarren’s  Oratorio,  “ St.  John  the  Baptist,” 
has  been  included  in  the  programme,  and 
arrangements  are  pending  for  a grand  perform- 
ance of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  new  Cantata,  “ The 
Martyr  of  Antioch.” 

The  Water  Question. — At  the  Lambeth 
Vestry,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wiseman  has  given  notice  of 
a motion  for  discussion  on  the  18th  inst.,  de- 
claring further  and  immediate  legislation  is 
necessary  respecting  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis  and  suburbs  ; that  a special  or  royal 
commission  should  be  forthwith  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  present  and 
other  available  sources  of  Bupply  ; and  that  no 
legislation  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
ratepayers  and  water-consumers,  unless  it  secures 
pure,  full,  and  constant  supply. 

A Window  for  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council  last  week,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bedford,  it  was 
decided,  “ That  this  Court  having  resolved  to 
restore  the  great  east  window  in  the  lady- 
ohapel  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  and  being  desirous 
that  the  said  window  should  be  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  magni- 
ficent building  in  which  it  is  placed,  agrees  to 
fill  the  same  with  stained  glass  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  280Z.” 

Value  of  Land  in  the  City. — The  report  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  members 
of  Lloyd’s  to  obtain  the  terms  upon  which  the 
land  situated  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
present  site  of  Leadenhall-market  might  be 
purchased,  states  that  the  City  Lands  Com- 
mittee declined  the  offer  of  71.  10s.  per  square 
foot  for  the  area  (about  33,000  ft.),  equivalent 
to  a total  of  about  247,0001.  The  City  LandB 
Committee  estimate  the  value  of  the  land  at 
about  350,000Z. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archeological 

Society. — The  Session  for  1880-1  will  com- 
mence on  the  15th  inst.,  when  a paper  will  be 
read  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cass,  M.A.,  “ On  the 
Battle  of  Barnet.”  The  evening  meetings 
will  be  continued  from  November  to  May,  at 
4,  St.  Martin’ s-place. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

thirty-third  anniversary  festival  of  this  Institu- 
tion  was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on 
Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  gathering  was  a very 
successful  one.  Upwards  of  250  of  the  friends 
of  the  charity  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  announced  reached  the 
handsome  total  of  1,0147. 16s.,  of  which  Bum  the 
President’s  list  (including  52Z.  10s.  from  himself 
and  527.  10s.  from  Mrs.  Rider)  accounted  for 
6621. 183.  We  shall  give  a report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings next  week. 

Design  for  Battersea  Bridge. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  on  the  9th,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Wheeler “ That  this  Vestry  is 
of  opinion  that  the  preparation  of  the  design  of 
the  new  Battersea  Bridge  should  not  be  con- 
fined  to  the  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
but  Bhould  be  submitted  to  public  competition, 
and  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.”  The 
motion  was,  however,  negatived. 

Angle,  Bulb,  and  Tee  Iron. — Messrs.  G. 
Bailey  Toms  & Co.,  of  Laurence  Pountney-hill, 
have  issued  an  amended  list  of  sizes  of  joist, 
channel,  angle,  tee,  and  fancy  iron,  which  con- 
tains almost  every  section  manufactured,  com- 
prising as  it  does  between  1,200  and  1,300 
Bizes.  It  will  be  found  of  value  to  builders, 
engineers,  and  shipbuilders,  when  designing 
work,  because  it  shows  at  a glance  whether  any 
section  decided  on  is  rolled  or  not. 

Mr.  Norton,  of  Old  Bond-street,  has  been 
appointed  Consulting  Surveyor  to  the  National 
Thrift  Building  Society,  who  have  commenced 
business  at  33,  New  Bridge-street,  with  a strong 
direction.  The  Society  advertise  a prize  essay 
competition  on  “ National  Thrift,”  with  prizes 
for  the  three  best  essays. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy. — On  Wednes- 
day, at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  R.  P.  Bell 
and  Mr.  George  Aikman  were  elected  Associates 
of  the  Academy. 

Balusters  and  Newels. — Messrs.  Eberhard 
& Co.,  of  Edward-street,  Hampstead-road,  have 
is  sued  a new  illustrated  sheet  of  balusters, 
newels,  and  handrails,  of  superior  design,  and  at 
prices  that  will  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
factures. 

Selwyn  College. — It  is  stated  that  through 
the  liberality  of  two  donors,  the  building  of  the 
first  block  of  Selwyn  College,  to  accommodate 
sixty  students,  will  soon  be  commenced. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  West  Hill  Schools, 
Tlednesford,  for  the  Cannock  8chool  Board.  Mr.  B. 
Baker,  architect,  Willenhall.  Quantities  by  tho  archi- 
tect : — 

Butler,  Dar’.astoa 

Tildesley,  Willenhall  

PuutielJ,  Willenhall  

Watton  & Sons.Taroworth  

Whittome,  Stafford 

Lovatt,  Wolverhampton 

Jones  & Sons,  Sedglcy  

Grosvenor,  Stafford 

Bedford,  Wolverhampton 

Bennett,  Birmingham 

Bradney  & Co.,  Wolverhampton 

Barton,  Hednesford  

Teoco,  Darlaston 

Guest,  Stourbridge  (accepted).... 

Tracey,  Stafford  


£2,379  10  0 
2,190  0 0 
2,173  0 0 
2,163  16  8 
2.149  0 0 
2,100  0 0 
2,095  0 0 
2,070  0 0 
2,050  0 0 


1,927 

1,825 

1,801 


For  additions  to  premises,  Love-lane,  City.  Messrsi 
Ford  & Hesketh,  architects: — 

Simpson  & Son £22,891  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 20,604  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 20,635  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  20,467  0 0 

McLachlau  & Sons 2\219  0 0 

Shaw  20,243  0 0 

Perry  & Co 20,182  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 19,988  0 0 

Peto  Bros 19,707  0 0 

Brass 19,531  0 0 

Condor  19,390  0 0 

Lawrunce 18,896 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  Park  House  and  offices,  Reading. 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Son,  & Miller,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Winser £5,099  0 0 

Dodd  4.990  0 0 

Sirnmonda  4,969  0 0 

Wooobridge  4,966  0 0 

Shepherd 4,96)  0 0 

Simmies  4,940  0 0 

Chap  ell  4,900  0 0 

Eiiiott 4.SS8  0 0 

Lovell  4,780  0 0 

Claridge 4,691  0 0 

Higgs  4,440  0 0 

McLachlau  & Sous  4,430  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Weavers'  4 rms  public-house,  London 
Wall,  for  Mr.  Sheen.  Messrs.  D.ury  & Lovejoy,  archi- 
tects : — 

Hockley £419  0 0 

Marr  4'  8 0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  396  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  residence,  Streatham  Park,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  W.  L.  Hooper.  Messrs.  Osborn  & Russell,  archi- 
tects : — 


Bowyer  £2,695  0 

Brown 2,569  0 

Wontner  Smith  &,  Co. 2,479  0 

Woodward 2,404  0 

Jarrett 2,396  0 

Tonguo  2,369  0 

Sabey  & Son  2.329  0 

Barnes 2,300  0 

Jerrard  2,298  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 


For  two  cottages  at  Upton,  Essex.  Mr.  J.  Moore  Smith, 


architect : — 

Waterman £639  0 0 

Webb  679  0 0 

North  Bros 665  0 0 

Baxter 640  0 0 

Martin  639  0 0 

Brown,  Stratford  (accepted)  625  0 0 


For  repairs,  decorations,  &c.,  at  10,  Hyde  Park-sqnare, 
Messrs.  Joseph  & Pearson,  architects.  No  quantities  sup- 


plied : — 

Hackforth  £1,600  0 0 

Hearn  1,296  0 0 

McLachlau  & Sons  1,048  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  public  offices,  assembly-room, 
and  surveyor's  residence,  Brownhills,  near  Walsall,  for  t he 
Brownbill8  Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  Siddalls,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect: — 

T.  & E.  Cresswell,  Walsall  Wood  (accepted)  £2,700. 


For  the  erection  of  houses  at  Stanley-road,  Harringay 
New  Park,  Green-lanes,  for  Mr.  G.  Barter.  Mr.  Seckham 
Witherington,  architect  -. 

Five  Routes. 

Whale 

Taylor  & Par  tit  t 

Partridge  & Henderson 

Coney,  Liverpool-road  

Ten  Houses. 

Whale 

Taylor  & Parfltt  

Partridge  & Henderson 

Coney  


..  £2,335  0 
..  1,990  0 
..  1,545  0 
..  1,490  0 


2,940 


For  a warehouse,  Lansdowne-place,  Whitecross- street, 
for  Mr.  Hudson.  Messrs.  Gordon  &Lowther,  architects. 
Quantities  provided : — 

Sangeter 

Wilson 

Taylor  & Parlitt  

Nixcn  

Dye  

Trill 

Little  


.£1,874  0 
..  1.650  0 
..  1,619  0 
..  1,687  0 
1,498  0 
1.475  0 
..  1,293  0 


For  alterations  to  White  Hart  public-house,  Hoxton- 
street,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Rose.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aid* 
w icckle,  architects 

Marr £1,795  0 0 

He?rle 1,775  0 0 

Cocks  1,770  0 0 

Andrews 1,767  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  1,638  0 O 

Palmer 1,497  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  stables,  Mallwood  House,  Balbam- 
iill,  for  Mr.  S.  W.  Cawston.  Quantities  supplied.  Mr. 

1.  Cawston,  architect  : — 

Rider  £l,n10  0 9 

Carter 955  0 0 

R.  & E.  Smith  876  9 0 

Macey 89(5  0 0 

Garrod 880  0 0 

Bowyer  "87  0 0 


For  tho  restoration  of  Llantrissant  Church,  Monmouth* 
shiro.  Mr.  K.  A.  T.ansdowne,  architect 

Howard,  Cardiff £080  0 0 

Jones  & Son,  Newport  647  0 0 

Linton,  Newport 820  0 0 

Richards,  Newport 490  0 O 

White,  Abergavenny 488  0 0 

Burgoyce,  Blaenavon 475  0 0 

Morgan  & Evans,  Pontypool  459  0 0 

Giles,  Pontritaa  ! 455  0 0 

Blackburne,  Newport. 433  0 0 


For  new  schoolroom  and  choir  vestry,  Christ  Church, 
Watney-street.  Mr.  C.  Peters,  architect 

Parish £633  0 0 

Pago 730  £ ® 

837  0 0 

Moyle  & Son  (accepted)  610  0 0 


For  repairs,  alterations,  and  extension  of  shop-fronts, 
No.  1,  New  Cut,  for  Messrs.  Cartwright  & Sods.  Mr.  F, 
Harger,  architect:  — 

Downing £420  0 0 

Smith..  397  0 O 

Campbell  330  0 0 

Edmunds  372  0 0 

Mills  363  0 0 

Farr  & Co.  (accepted)  310  0 0 

For  building  additional  cells  at  the  Head-Quarters 
Police  Station,  Aylesbury,  and  alterations  to  the  Deputy- 
Chief  Constable's  residence,  for  her  Majesty's  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  Mr.  W.  F.  Taylor,  surveyor.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

W.  Y.  Green 

Thos.  Green *aa  * « 

Mayne  & Son 361  0 0 

Cooper*  (accopted) 349  17  0 

• Extra  for  additional  height  of  cells,  as  required  by  tho 
Secretary  of  State,  402.  3s. 

For  cleansing  and  restoring  the  mural  monuments, 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Walbrook.  Mr.  T.  Milbourn,  sue 

767  Mitchell £189  0 0 

Forsyth  ^O  0 0 

Wilkins  & Son  (accepted) 9o  0 0 

For  cleansing  and  repairing  organ  -.— 

Hill  & Son  (accepted)  0 0 


..£407  9 11 
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For  foundations,  &c.,  of  proposed  new  building,  Than  es 
Ini  inkm  nt,  for  Mr.  S.  Barry.  Messrs.  Fowler  X H ill, 
arc  ; tects  : — 

Kelleti  & BeaUey  £3,flS9  0 0! 

Killinaback 3,596  0 0 

Batch  3,351  0 0 

Cooke  2,703  0 0 

Dickinson  2,633  0 0 

Crockett 2,553  0 0 

K.rk  & Uaudall  2,519  0 0 

Reddio 2,460  0 0 

Bell  2,354  0 0 

Ford  A Co 2,339  0 0 

l’roat  2,195  0 0 

Cardus  (accepted)  1,979  0 0 ! 


For  making  up  Highbury  Quudraut,  for  tho  Teslry  of 
fit.  Mary,  Islington  :— 

Williamson £1,230 

Rutty  

Walker 

Jackson  &.  Son  

Irons  

Bell,  Wood-green  (accepted) 


1,050 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Lower  Norwood 
for  Mr.  J.  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  J.  S.  Shrewsbury,  architect 


Igc  . 


0 0 


Goad  .....7 985  0 

8 liver  910  0 0 

Crabb  & Son  ... 933  10  0 

Jenkins  925  0 0 

Bowver  877  0 0 

Pack  Bros 819  0 0 

Taylor  (accepted) 816  o 0 

For  new  dormitory,  &c.,  Ealing  House  Girls’  Industrial 
Home,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Williams  and  the  Committee.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  architect : — 

Grover  (accepted  in  part) ..£1,193  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  No.  87,  Tottenham, 
court-road,  for  Messrs.  Menegilli  & Co.  Mr.  C.  Sewelli 
architect  :— 

Bolding  & Son £849  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 818  0 0 

Pack  Bros 716  0 0 

Neighbour  & Scott  617  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Almshouses  at  Bayham- 
street,  Camden  Town.  Mr.  HeDry  Jacques,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Shaw  £5,859  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 5,714  0 0 

Mauley  5,657  0 0 

I.aing  & Son  5,435  0 O 

Rider  & Sou  6,350  0 0 

Howard  & Dorrell  6,283  0 0 

Dove  Bros 5,165  0 0 

Adamson 4.975  0 0 

Wall 4.950  0 0 

Clemence  4,947  0 0 

Toms  (accepted)  4,459  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Nos.  20  and  21,  Harp- 
lane,  Tower-street,  City,  for  Mr.  Kuck.  Mr.  E.  Hide, 
architect : — 

Alterations  and  Extra 

repairs.  room. 

Bockey £997  0 0!  £135  0 0 

Anateu  810  0 0 93  0 0 

Julian  735  0 0 65  0 0 

Rickes  694  10  0 — 

Cass  & Beldon 610  0 0 — 

Angood 695  0 0 51  0 0 

Derby  576  0 0 30  0 0 

Elwes 669  10  0 75  0 0 

Kemp 650  0 0 75  0 0 

Ward  & Lamble*  ...  609  0 0 75  0 0 

Radley  430  0 0 ! 25  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  a granary,  &c..  High-street,  Brent- 
ford. for  Messrs.  Jupp  & Sons.  Messrs.  Smithies  A 
Gladuian.  architects:  — 

Adamson  & Sons £995  0 0 

Nye 995  0 0 

Beauchamp  975  O 0 

Brunsden  900  0 0 


For  extension  of  premises,  152,  High-street,  Camden 
Town,  for  Mr.  Cates  : — 

^Gould  & Brand  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  public  baths,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Elkington  A Sons,  architects  : — 

Contract  No.  1. — Builder's  IVo’k*. 

Perry  A Co £7,290  0 0 

Crockett  7,223  0 0 

T.  A F Drake  6,995  0 0 

Revnolds  A Co 6,859  0 0 

Prout  6.797  6 0 

Higgs  6,750  0 0 

Julian  A Co 6,659  0 0 

J.  AC.  Bowyer 6.478  0 0 

Priestly  0,41)  0 0 

Sweet  A Loder 6,318  0 0 

Osborne  6.327  0 0 

Angood  6,300  0 0 

Battley  6,273  0 0 

Beale  6,000  0 0 

Watson  5,890  0 0 

Pack  Bros 6,593  0 0 

Hull  Bros.  A Cooper  5,493  0 0 

Lucas  4,229  5 3 

Contract  No.  2 .—  Engineering  Works. 

Clarke £2,068  0 0 

Fraser  A Fraser  . 1,972  0 0 

Beuham  A Sons 1,735  0 0 

Rosser  A Russell  1,699  0 0 

Reynolds  A Co 1,630  0 0 

Fraser  A Co 1,689  0 0 

J.  A F.  May  1,550  0 0 

Goddard  A Massey...  1,494  0 0 

Hamilton,  Wood,  A Co 1,393  0 0 

T.  Bradford  A Co 1,369  0 0 

Chadderton  Ironworks  Company 1,150  0 0 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. [Advt. 


For  erecting  warehouse  and  stabling  on  Chester  Wharf, 
Redhill-street,  Regent’s  Park,  for  Messrs,  Turner  A 
Byrne.  Mr.  Wm.  Woodward,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

Boyce  £2,189  0 0 

Blyth  2,099  0 0 

Cooper 1,998  0 0 

Gritton  1,890  0 0 

Bywater 1,879  0 0 

Stanley  Bird  1,869  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.  M.  F.-J.  E— O.  & R.— H.  & J.-D.  W.— H.  H.-M.  & Son.— 
W.  S.  W.—J.  it.  B.-A.  R.-J.  S.-C.  J.  P.— W.  T.  W.— T.  & P.— 
A.  F.  & Co.— Mr.  L — J.  W.— E.  A.  L.— F.  B — Mr.  F.— W.  S.— T.  M. 
— R.  & E.  S— G.  N.  S.-J.  L.— W.  S.  W. — T.  J.— J.  N.—O.  B.  A.- 
S.  F.  C.-IT.  B -B.  8 -G.  H.-C.  M.-J.  E.-R.  S.  C - B.  B.-E.  P.- 
C.  SI.— E. — J.  B.— E.  L.  B.-J.  It.  W— P.  Bros.— W.  & 8.— A.  G.  O.— 
J.  E.  (da‘e  is  too  long  ago).— J.  L.  (the  recipe  has  been  several  times 
n). — W.  E.  (next  week).— G.  J.  4:  Son  (next  week).— D.  H.  (next 


cek). 


publication. 

We  axe  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Nora.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  ol  course  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s!  fid. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Speciai  Adver 
tlsements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract-,  Saies  by  Auction 
4o.  may  be  obtained  o:-.  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Linea  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is.  Sd. 

Each  additional  Hue  (about  ten  words) p*. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " Tho  Builder," 

. >."* * I-  -II  - !ea  be  called /or,  and  the 


Cannot  be  forwarded,  bat  must 
iffice  Recoiid  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  A8  UNDER  : 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements ad  per  Week, 

For  all  other  Advertisements fid.’  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

‘ * Stamps^  must  not  _ be  sent,  but  all  email  earns  should  be 
by  Money  Order,  payable 


remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Lt v 

the  Post-oifioe,  King-street,  Covent-gardeu,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher,  ’ 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-atreet,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Lesue  must  reach  the  office 


before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS  TESTI- 
MONIAL!;, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements  an  1 
mgly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THK.  ’Vu*JpU*?  direct  ,r  nu  the  Office  to  residents  In 

Kl|‘£''um  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 


Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notice. 
PICTOlt  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


-The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
(Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  88,  i 


Asphalte. - 
Asphalte  Company  (M 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors,  ■ 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk -rooms,  \ 
granaries,  fcnn.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The  : 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stoat,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churohes,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders  i 
boobed  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester,  • 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o.  i 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from  ; 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish  c 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and  : 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian  i 
Walnut,  Yeneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip-  • 
tions  of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted  c 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE  I 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street,  , 
S.W. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


prepaid.  Remittances  payable  aa  above. 


IMPROVED  IIOT  - WATER  I 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churohes,  Schools,  Hospitals,  i, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  31,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE,: 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


ZINC  ROOFING 


F 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


BEABI  & CO., 

_ ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  V1EILLE  MONTAGUE  CD 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  SQUARE  ROLL  CAP  ZINC  ROOFING. 

of  Fir? nofq  is  ?^T^°^er  *s  Entirely  Dispensed  with,  and  consequently  the  Danger  incurred  by  the  u 

of  h n e-pots  is  Avoided.  The  Cost  is  Lessened  and  the  Durability  Increased.  Estimates  for  Zinc  Dormers,  Flatsf  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON 

AI,S0  AT  KEPTFOBD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 

Architects,  Engineers,  and  Contractors  Supplied  with  Drawings  and  Estimates  Free  of  Charge. 


Saturday,  Njves 


20,  1S30. 
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Architecture  and  Building  in  Cyprus. 

HE  nse  of  arconi, 
or  large  pointed 
arches  of  stone,  in 
place  of  ordinary 
beams  or  trusses, 
for  the  support  of 
the  floors  of  dwell- 
ing - houses,  is  a 
peculiar  feature  in 
the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  It 
affords  a Bpecial 
motive  for  decora- 
tion, from  the  desire 
which  is  naturally 
felt  to  give  relief 
to  the  large  plain 
spandrels,  undivi- 
ded by  panelling 
or  framework,  and 
unuormiy  painted  white,  which  divide  the 
arches.  So  universal  is  the  adoption  of  this 
mode  of  structure  that,  even  in  cases  where  I 
there  is  no  abutment  that  can  safely  resist  the 
thrust  of  a large  arch,  the  form  is  imitated  in 
wood,  which  is  coloured  to  represent  masonry. 
The  arches  balance  one  another,  but  tie-bars 
are  never  introduced.  They  are  of  pointed  form, 
the  span  varying  from  18  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  the 
altitude  varying  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  width  of  the  span.  The  mean  depth  of  the 
voussoirs,  or  rim  of  the  arch,  is  from  12  in.  to 
16  in.,  and  the  thickness  varies  from  7 in.  to 
10  in. 

The  area  to  be  covered  by  a building  is 
divided  into  rectangles,  of  which  the  width  is 
not  more  than  from  0 ft.  to  12  ft.,  by  these 
arconi.  Upon  them  are  laid  beams  made  of  the 
wood  which  the  island  supplies,  in  the  way  of 
juists,  about  a foot  apart,  the  ends  being 
mortised  together.  On  these  joists  is  laid  a 
parallel  series  of  whole  canes  on  a stratum  of 
■cane  matting,  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of 
ennd  or  fine  gravel.  On  this  a pavement  of 
stone  Blabs  is  laid,  set  in  mortar. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Cyprus  is  the  rigid  orientation  of  the 
buildings.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  the 
length  of  the  building  is  drawn  in  a line  from 
east  to  west,  so  as  to  offer  one  face  to  the  north 
•wind  and  another  to  the  noon-day  sun.  On  the 
southern  exposure  is  generally  placed  a loggia 
looking  out  on  a garden,  and  shaded  by  trees, 
chiefly  the  car  ub  a or  the  lemon- tree.  On  the  north 
are  generally  placed  the  various  appendages  to 
the  main  building.  This  rule  is  so  rigidly 
observed,  that  where  the  streets  do  not  run 
east  and  west,  the  ground. floor  of  the  adjoining 
houses  is  constructed  parallel  with  the  line  of 
the  street,  but  the  remainder  of  the  edifice  is 
carried  up  at  au  angle,  so  as  to  secure  the 
orientation  of  the  walls;  cantilevers  or  brackets 
being  introduced  where  required,  made  of  wood, 


and  variously  ornamented.  Where  the  difference 
of  line  is  very  great,  the  change  i3  effected  by  a 
series  of  steps.  This  carious  method  of  building 
is  also  found  to  prevail  in  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

The  U36  of  these  arconi,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary beams,  is  attributed  by  Signor  Luiggi  (an 
engineer  pupil,  bolding  a travelling  studentship, 
from  whose  report  to  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Public  Works  we  take  the  preceding  details)  to 
the  absence  of  timber  of  a size  sufficient  to 
make  large  beams  in  Cyprus.  In  another  part 
of  the  report  this  absence  is  attributed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Turks,  who  have  cut  down  and  ; 
devastated  the  magnificent  forests  which  dotted 
the  island  before  its  conquest  by  those  depre- 
dators. We  need  not  say  that  the  influence  of 
the  materials  whioh  a country  yields  on  the  art  J 
and  architecture  of  that  country  (as  to  which  a 
recent  writer  in  an  art  periodical  appears 
to  consider  himself  to  be  the  discoverer)  is  well 
known.  If  there  be  any  want  of  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject,  it  is  mainly  as  to  the  very 
restricted  local  limits  within  which  this  influence 
often  makes  itself  perceptible.  Thus  in  that 
part  of  the  Adriatic  seaboard  where  a fine 
travertine  is  deposited  by  the  streams,  decora- 
tive saulpture  blossoms  on  every  house-front 
almost  with  the  luxuriance  of  a growth  of  ivy. 
At  a very  short  distance,  in  the  hills,  not  a 
scrap  of  this  rich  decoration  is  to  be  seen.  But 
the  difficulty  in  the  present  case  is  to  some 
extent  that  of  date.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
attribute  the  origin  of  the  arconi  to  so  late  a 
time  as  the  Turkish  oonquest.  As  far  as  we  are 
in  possession  of  data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion, 
it  has  usually  been  at  a very  early  period  in  the  ; 
art  history  ]of  a people  that  their  canons  of  struc- 
ture were  fixed,  and  no  doubt  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  their  building  materials. 
Thus  we  find  wooden  forms  of  structure  made  : 
permanent  in  stone.  Thus,  even  in  the  case  of  J 
Cyprus,  we  are  told  of  stone  forms  of  structure 
being  simulated  in  wood.  The  arconi  of  Cyprus 
might  with  far  greater  probability  have  been 
traced  to  the  influence  of  Homan  builders. 
Enormous  structures  at  Rome,  Verona,  Capua, 
Posilippo,  Pompei',  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  yet 
display  the  lofty  vaults  on  which  the  Romans 
of  the  Imperial  times  reared  their  theatres, 
their  baths,  and  their  palaceB.  But  these  Italian 
vaults  and  arches,  so  far  as  our  present  acquaint- 
ance with  them  extends,  are  semioircular. 
Nowhere  in  Italy,  in  buildings  earlier  than  the 
Papal  sway,  do  we  remember  to  have  found  the 
sesto  acuto , or  pointed  arch.  Arabic  or  Moorish 
influence  is  rather  indicated  by  the  occurrence  j 
of  this  form  in  Cyprus.  At  all  events,  the  ( 
assumption  that  the  arconi  are  the  natural  out. 
come  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests  by  the 
Turks  is  one  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
without  direct  and  conclusive  evidence. 

The  building  materials  of  Cyprus,  though 
marble  has  not  been  found  in  the  island,  are 
abundant  and  varied.  There  is  a caloareous 
stone  approaching  the  texture  of  chalk,  which 
abounds  in  the  chain  of  Cerigne,  the  northern  j 


| of  the  two  ranges  which  traverse  the  island  in 
an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  of  a grey 
colour ; which  is  sufficiently  compact,  as  well  as 
being  of  fine  grain,  to  be  made  a substitute  for 
marble  in  work  which  is  not  subjected  to  the 
weather.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  obtain  in 
large  blocks,  and  suffers  much  if  exposed.  A 
material  in  more  common  use  is  an  eocene  sand- 
! stone,  of  yellow  colour  and  fine  grain,  which  is 
! said  closely  to  resemble  in  its  appearance  the 
j well-known  eocene  limestone  of  the  Paris  basin. 
This  occurs  in  regular  beds  of  from  16  in.  to 
1 18  in.  thick,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  attaining 
the  thickness  of  3 ft.  It  alternates  with  strata 
of  very  friable  stone,  and  is  obtainable  in  any 
required  dimensions  by  the  use  of  wooden  or 
iron  wedges.  Powder  is  not  employed  in  quar- 
rying it.  When  first  extracted,  it  is  very  soft 
and  very  easily  wrought.  It  is  capable  of 
receiving  ornamental  and  very  delicate  work, 
and  hardens  as  it  dries  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Its  chief  defect  is  that  it  cannot  resist 
frost. 

The  most  abundant  building  material  in  the 
island  is  a shell-bearing  conglomerate  of  the 
quaternary  period,  which  occurs  in  very  regular 
beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  It  is 
formed  of  fine  sand,  small  pebbles,  and  a large 
number  of  small  shells  and  their  detritus.  It 
often  contains  fragments  of  coral.  It  is  easy  to 
work  when  first  quarried,  though  not  so  muoh  so 
as  the  previously-described  stone.  It  is  of  a fine 
yellowish-brown  tint,  and  its  effect  in  structural 
harmony  is  very  good.  Most  of  the  architec- 
tural monuments  of  Cyprus  are  built  of  this 
stone. 

Amongst  these  buildings  may  be  named  the 
tower  of  Commenda,  the  cathedral,  the  Palace 
of  the  Knights,  tbe  wall  of  Nicosia,  the  abbey 
of  Lapais,  tbe  castles  of  Kantara,  Buffavento, 
and  Saint  Ilarion,  which  crown  the  three  highest 
peaks  of  the  Cerigne  chain  of  mountains,  and 
all  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Famagosta.  The 
latter,  very  delicately  wrought,  shows  the  ad. 
mirable  durability  of  the  stone,  which  has  been 
tested  by  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  centuries.  A 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  whioh  this  stone  is 
held  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  castle  of 
Buffavento  is  constructed  of  this  material, 
quarried  on  the  shore  below,  although  the  peak 
on  which  the  castle  stands  is  formed  of  the 
Jurassic  limestone.  At  present  this  stone  is 
but  little  used  in  building,  as  the  houses  are 
generally  constructed  of  sun-baked  brick.  It  is 
used  for  voussoirs,  mouldings,  &o.,  and  in  the 
rough  state  costs  from  7 to  8 francs  per  metre 
cube,  or.  from  2£d.  per  cubic  foot  upwards. 

The  lime  of  Cyprus  is  of  indifferent  quality 
It  is  furnished  principally  from  the  chain  of  the 
Cerigne  mountains.  Lime  was  recently  produced 
by  burning  pieces  of  marble  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  island,  but  that  kind 
of  vandalism  is  now  forbidden.  Kitrea  is  the 
district  which  now  supplies  the  whole  of  the 
island  with  lime.  It  is  irregularly  burnt,  and 
not  good,  though  it  is  slightly  hydraulic.  It 
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costs  from  10  to  12  paras  the  oca,  -which  is  equal 
to  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  hundredweight. 
Little  use,  however,  is  made  of  lime  in  domestio 
buildings. 

Cyprus  is  famous  for  that  form  of  sulphate  of 
lime  which  the  Italians  know  by  the  name  of 
gesso.  It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  white 
marl,  which  forms  the  soil  of  half  of  the  island. 
It  occurs  in  many  varieties,  and  of  a texture 
that  is  either  compact,  laminated,  tabular,  crys- 
talline, or  fibrous,  the  latter  kind  being  the 
most  pure.  The  tabular  gesso  readily  divides 
into  flags  of  large  size,  and  is  in  use  throughout 
the  island  for  pavements,  Bteps,  window-cills, 
facings,  &c.  The  pavements  of  this  material  are 
more  durable  than  would  at  first  appear  to  be 
the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  Oriental  habits 
of  the  islanders,  in  the  way  of  wearing  slippers, 
and  of  covering  the  floors  with  carpets  or  mats. 
This  tabular  gesso  is  quarried  in  the  open  air  by 
means  of  long  wedges,  dividing  the  block  into 
prismatic  masses,  which  are  then  split  into 
layers.  These  are  afterwards  squared,  and 
roughly  dressed.  Large  quantities  are  produced 
at  Pyla,  Ipsos,  Caclia,  and  Macrassica,  and  they 
are  exported  to  Syria  and  to  Malta.  They  are 
generally  from  18  in.  to  2 ft.  wide,  and  cost  from 
7£d.  to  8d.  per  square  yard.  Compact,  granular, 
and  laminated  gesso  abounds  at  Ipsos,  Lesei, 
Aradippo,  Athiena,  Larnaca,  and  Nicosia,  and  is 
used  for  plaster.  The  “ lance-head  gesso  ” 
yields  an  excellent  scagliola,  and  is  found  at 
Pyla  and  at  Ipsos,  but  in  small  quantities. 

The  burning  of  the  gesso  is  effected  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.  The  stone  is  placed  in 
conical  heaps  of  two  yards  in  diameter,  and  a 
yard  and  a half  high,  a cavity  being  left  in  the 
midst,  which  is  filled  with  roots  or  brushwood, 
that  yield  more  smoke  than  heat.  Thus  the 
stone  becomes  blackened,  and  irregularly  burnt. 
When  burnt,  it  sells  at  from  3 to  4 paras  the 
oca,  or  from  4\d.  to  5^d.  per  cwt.  The  quality 
is  excellent,  and,  with  more  careful  prepara- 
tion, it  might  be  exported  in  large  quantities. 

Cyprus  abounds  in  good  clay ; and  excellent 
bricks  are  made  at  Nicosia,  Laruaca,  Mazoto, 
Arpesa,  and  Limasol.  The  clay  is  mixed  as  is 
customary  in  Europe,  and  the  bricks  are  burnt 
in  clamps,  the  fuel  being  roots,  cotton  stalks, 
and  brushwood.  They  have  the  Bame  dimen- 
sions as  Italian  bricks,  and  cost  from  16s.  to 
20s.  per  thousand.  They  are,  however,  but 
little  used,  the  Cypriots  preferring  to  use  sun- 
dried  bricks,  which,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
climate,  the  great  heat  of  the  summer,  and  the 
low  height  to  which  the  houses  are  reared, 
answer  very  well.  These  bricks  are  made  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  parts  of  brick  earth,  mixed 
with  one  part  of  straw.  They  are  made  in 
moulds  measuring  16  in.  by  20  in.  by  25  in.,  and 
are  laid  to  dry  on  a floor  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
ten  or  fifteen  days.  They  attain  a respectable 
hardness  and  durability.  Sometimes  sea-weed 
(alga  marina ) is  used  in  the  composition  instead 
of  straw.  A man  and  two  boys  will  make  as 
many  as  1,000  of  these  bricks  in  a day.  The 
cost  is  from  12s.  to  14s.  per  thousand. 

Finer  clay,  fit  for  pottery,  is  also  found  in  the 
island.  Larnaca,  Limasol,  Lapisthos,  Yarostra, 
and  Como  are  the  localities  in  which  pottery  for 
domestic  use  is  made,  as  well  as  water-pots  for 
irrigation,  and  pipes  for  the  conduct  of  water. 
The  utensils  are  well  made  and  properly  burnt ; 
but  they  are  wanting  in  elegance,  and  are  but 
rarely  glazed.  _ Fine  clay,  fit  for  plates,  tazze, 
and  similar  objects,  is  found  near  Carpazo,  but 
in  quantities  so  small  as  not  to  cover  the  cost  of 
working. 

The  ordinary  houses  of  the  peasantry,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  two  rooms,  are  built  of  these  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  thatched  with  straw.  But 
they  are  not  ill-adapted  to  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  are  especially  calculated  to  resist 
the  torrid  heat  of  the  insular  summer. 

The  bettermost  houses  are  built  on  founda- 
tions of  stone  set  in  the  lime  of  Kitrea,  which 
is.  slightly  hydraulic,  mixed  with  sand,  and 
with  Italian  pozzolana.  The  lime  is  allowed 
to  slake  by  exposure  to  the  air  ; it  is  used  in  the 
state  of  powder.  The  depth  of  the  foundations 
is  small ; from  18  in.  to  4 ft.  6 in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  thickness  of  the  foun- 
dation varies  from  2 ft.  to  2 ft.  6 in.  For 
houses  of  a single  story  the  foundation  is  carried 
up  for  18  in.  or  20  in.  above  the  ground.  For 
houses  in  two  stories,  the  walls  of  the  lower 
plane  are  built  in  masonry,  at  least  as  high  as 
the  upper  cill  of  the  windows.  Above  this  the 
wall  is  carried  up  with  a thickness  of  from 
18  in.  to  21  in.  of  sun-dried  bricks,  set  in  clav 
and  straw.  The  brioks  are  laid  so  as  form  the 


thicknoss  of  the  wall  by  their  length,  and  are 
rapidly  set  by  eye.  The  joints  are  never  more 
than  4-10th  in.  wide.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that 
either  plumb-line  or  level  is  used  by  the  builders. 
The  work  is  roughly  done,  and  it  is  much  if  the 
angles  of  the  building  are  vertical. 

A bricklayer,  with  two  boys,  will  lay  from 
500  to  600  bricks  in  a day,  making  from  7^  to 
9 cubic  yards  of  work.  The  construction  is 
carried  on  in  layers  of  from  6 ft.  to  9 ft.  deep, 
each  layer  being  left  for  some  days  to  dry  be- 
fore a new  one  is  added.  The  wall,  when 
finished,  is  plastered  over  without  with  a wash 
of  clay  mixed  with  straw,  or  clay  and  tow,  and 
within  with  lime-wash,  or  a thin  layer  of  gesso. 
The  outer  coating  has  to  be  renewed  every  third 
year,  as  it  suffers  from  the  rain.  The  material 
for  coating  the  walls  is  supplied  to  the  workmen 
in  the  most  primitive  manner,  being  made  into 
a ball,  and  thrown  from  hand  till  it  reaches  the 
man  who  has  to  spread  it. 

The  doorways  are  from  3 ft.  3 in.  to  6 ft.  3 in. 
wide,  and  the  windows  from  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  They 
are  always  provided  with  a wooden  cill.  Above 
they  are  covered  with  slabs  of  stone  or  of  gesso, 
or  with  wood.  In  the  latter  case  relieving 
arches  are  turned  above  the  architrave.  The 
cost  of  the  arconi,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  as  supporting  the  floors,  is  from  lOd.  to 
Is.  per  foot  of  span.  The  material  of  which 
these  arches  are  built  is  generally  the  yellow 
tertiary  sandstone,  before  described,  which  is 
called  macigno.  The  roofs  are  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  floors,  but  with  a slope  of  from 
7 to  1 to  10  to  1.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that 
ceilings  are  introduced.  The  framework  of  the 
doors  and  windows  is  of  the  rudest  description, 
and  is  only  endurable  in  consequence  of  the 
warmth  and  dryness  of  the  climate.  Glass  is 
used  in  the  windows,  in  the  better  class  of 
houses,  but  it  is  not  so  fixed  as  to  close  the  aper- 
tures against  draughts.  Sometimes  the  window- 
frames  are  painted  ; but  they  are  generally 
merely  rubbed  with  oil  bo  as  to  show  the 
graining  of  the  wood. 

The  kitchens  are  unworthy  of  the  name  ; the 
fireplace  consists  of  a bench  of  masonry  with 
two  or  three  fornclli  (little  vertical  holes),  never 
provided  with  top  or  chimney.  The  smoke 
spreads  freely  in  the  air,  and  escapes  through 
small  holes  left  in  the  walls  near  the  roof. 
Chimneys  are  unknown.  Signor  Luiggi  says  that 
he  did  not  see  one  in  Cyprus.  The  ovens  are 
very  simple.  They  are  of  an  internal  diameter 
of  about  30  inches,  and  are  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  set  in  clay  and  straw.  They  are  ex- 
tremely economical,  both  as  to  their  first  con- 
struction (costing  from  four  shillings  to  five 
shillings  each)  and  from  the  small  quantity  of 
fuel  which  they  require. 

All  the  houses  are  provided  with  wells,  of 
from  32  in.  to  40  in.  in  diameter,  and  from  10  ft. 
to  33  ft.  in  depth.  Beneath  an  upper  stratum 
of  compact  clay,  or  of  soft  conglomerate,  occurs 
a water-bearing  sand,  more  or  less  compact. 
The  water  is  not  always  good,  being  often 
charged  with  salts  of  soda  and  of  magnesia. 

The  wells  are  sunk  by  two  men,  one  digging, 
and  the  other  removing  the  material.  In  a day 
they  will  sink  from  G ft.  to  9 ft.  It  is  rarely  the 
case  that  any  lining  is  used,  a dwarf  wall  round 
the  aperture  being  the  utmost  finish  that  is  usual. 
The  cost  of  these  wells  varies  from  10  francs 
for  a depth  of  3^  metres  in  compact  clay  soil,  to 
as  much  as  60  francs  for  a depth  of  10  metres 
in  hard  conglomerate. 

In  the  principal  towns,  Nicosia,  Famagosta, 
and  Larnaca,  in  addition  to  private  wells  and 
public  fountains,  fed  from  connected  wells, 
vertical  shafts  are  sunk  into  the  water-bearing 
stratum,  from  5 to  10  metres  apart,  and  are  con- 
nected by  little  tunnels,  3 ft.  wide  and  6 ft.  or 
7 ft.  high,  directed  as  nearly  as  possible  accord- 
ing to  the  dip  of  the  subterranean  water  sur- 
face. They  are  placed  so  close  together,  not  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  the  water  yield,  but  for 
the  guidance  of  the  workmen,  and  the  sake  of 
ventilation  in  excavating  the  tunnels.  The 
tunnel  is  commenced  at  the  lowest  point,  and 
runs  upwards.  As  little  rise  as  possible  is  given 
to  it,  and  masonry  lining  is  very  seldom  used. 
The  cost  of  this  work,  including  shaftp,  tunnel, 
and  what  little  masonry  used,  is  from  50  to  80 
francs  per  metre  run  of  tunnel.  The  canal  is 
continued  in  the  open,  the  Bides  being  walled, 
and  rendered  with  a mixture  of  lime  and  earth 
which  forms  a sort  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  the 
conduit  being  supported  by  embankment  or 
masonry  where  the  ground  requires.  At  Nicosia 
at  the  present  time  iron  tubing  is  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  ancient  conduits  in  masonry. 


ART  COMPANIES  (LIMITED). 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
take  their  artistic  taste  and  opinions,  as  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy  says,  in  his  “History  of  Modern 
England,”  “ in  platoons,”  in  the  same  way  that 
Charlemagne’s  converts  got  their  Christianity. 
People  have  been  impressed  with  a considerable 
desire  to  have  furniture  that  is  in  good  taste* 
coupled  with  an  inability  or  disinclination  to 
give  any  thought  of  their  own  to  it,  or  to  exer- 
cise any  individual  taste.  Thus  the  purveyors 
of  furniture  of  all  kinds  have  had  very  much 
their  own  way  of  it : they  have  engaged  artists, 
have  had  furniture  and  upholstery  designed  in 
what  was  recognised  as  the  taste  of  the  day, 
and  some  of  the  leading  firms  dealing  in  this 
class  of  work  have  become  practically  almost 
purveyors  of  taste  for  the  public,  and  have  been 
half-unconsciously  accepted  as  such  by  the 
latter.  This  unsatisfactory  and  half-understood 
way  of  doing  the  business  is,  however,  no  longer 
to  be  tolerated.  If  a thing  is  right  to  be  done 
at  all,  let  it  be  done  openly  and  thoroughly.  If 
art  can  be  furnished  retail,  why  not  wholesale  ? 
Accordingly  we  have  before  us  the  prospectuses 
of  two  Limited  Companies,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  purvey  artistic  taste  for  the  public  ab 
large. 

The  “ Furnishers’  Alliance  Company,”  with  a 
capital  of  50,000£.  in  10,000  shares  of  5 1.  each, 
is  under  the  artistic  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Christopher  Dresser,  whose  knowledge  of  decora- 
tion, theoretically  and  practically,  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  The  company  undertakes  to  supply 
the  general  public  with  artistic  house-furnishing 
requirements  of  the  best  description,  including 
furniture,  carpets,  wall  decorations,  hangings, 
pottery,  table  glass,  silversmith’s  wares,  hard- 
ware, &c.,  to  meet  the  “ unprecedented  demand 
for  artistic  objects  ” which  “ the  advanced 
standard  of  public  taste  during  the  last  few 
years”  has  created.  The  whole  direction  and 
the  selection  of  goods  is  entrusted  to  the  eminent 
authority  above  named,  and  we  are  assured  that 
“ no  object,  whether  an  important  work  or  a 
mere  adjunct  of  furnishing,  will  be  displayed 
unless  its  art  qualities  have  been  duly  tested ; 
the  public  will  thus  have  an  absolute  guarantee 
that  every  article  sold,  whether  costly  or  cheap* 
will  possess  intrinsic  art  merit,  as  regards  its 
originality,  design,  and  execution.”  By  what 
process  the  art  qualities  of  any  object  are  to  be 
“ tested  ” we  are  not  informed  ; but  no  doubt  we 
are  behind  the  age.  There  is  evidently  some 
new  process  of  what  may  be  called  aesthetic 
chemistry  invented,  to  which  each  object  will 
be  subjected  for  quantitative  analysis,  and  we 
may  expect,  when  the  new  establishment  is  in 
working  order,  to  see  the  objects  that  are  offered 
ticketed  with  the  result  of  the  analysis,  as  thus  : 
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Thus,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  public,  by  a 
simple  process  of  addition,  and  by  due  obser- 
vance of  the  figures  representing  each  quality  in 
the  article,  to  obtain  by  precise  analysis  the 
special  art-quality  they  want ; at  least,  bo  we 
conclude  from  the  terms  of  the  prospectus. 

The  other  company,  “ The  London  Decorating 
Company  (Limited),”  issue  a prospectus  which, 
on  the  outside  of  it,  is  more  obviously  and 
ostensibly  an  art  scheme,  seeing  that  it  has  a 
“ picture  ” on  the  back  of  three  allegorical 
figures  with  a decorated  wall  behind.  The  art 
department  in  this  company  is  under  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  from  whoBe 
pencil  we  may  presume  there  came  these  three 
figures  of  young  women  typifying  Science,  Art, 
and  Health,  the  latter,  we  observe,  turning  her 
back  on  the  spectator,  perhaps  a delicate  allu- 
sion to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  health 
caused  by  fog  and  smoke,  of  which  we  are 
having  more  than  usual  at  present.  On  turning 
to  the  prospectus,  however,  we  find  that  health 
takes  a rather  prominent  part  in  the  society’s 
scheme,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  aD  i 
idea  of  extending  the  business  of  a certain  Stone  I 
Paint  and  Protective  Liquid  Company,  which  I 
has  been  taken  over,  so  a3  to  make  it  include  I 
the  provision  of  artistic  decoration  also.  This  1 
way  of  putting  it  gives  no  doubt  a sort  of  prac- 
tical status  to  the  company,  though,  in  the  end, 
we  presume  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing 
as  the  other,  and  that  the  object  of  both  is  to 
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turn  to  commercial  account  the  now-prevalent 
fashionable  turn  in  favour  of  what  is  called  art- 
furniture  and  art-decoration.  As  far  as  the 
practical  side  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  the 
company’s  prospectus  is  satisfactory  and 
sensible.  They  observe  that  many  processes 
and  materials  used  in  decoration  are  known  to 
bo  injurious  to  health,  that  scientific  men  are 
constantly  recommending  important  and  valu- 
able processes,  which  the  trade  would  gladly 
adopt  if  the  necessai’y  materials  were  provided 
through  the  several  channels  ; but  that  scarcely 
any  one  knows  where  they  may  be  obtained, 
and  that  sometimes  they  cannot  be  obtained 
at  all ; that  means,  we  suppose,  that  they  can- 
not be  obtained  consistently  with  commercial 
conditions.  The  London  Decorating  Company 
undertakes  to  purvey  for  and  supply  all  such 
materials  and  processes,  in  regard  to  which  they 
will  be  advised  by  Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  who 
will  supervise  the  ohemical  tests  and  processes 
employed  to  secure  that  the  paints,  paper, 
hangings,  and  other  materials,  shall  be  free 
from  poisonous  or  injurious  qualities.  So  far 
so  good.  That  is  a process  which  a company 
under  the  advice  of  scientific  experts  may  very 
well  and  usefully  perform,  and  the  company 
show  considerable  generalship  and  perception 
of  what  is  likely  to  “go  down  ” in  thus  empha- 
sising the  health  part  of  their  echeme.  And  in 
regard  to  the  art  part  of  it,  the  company  are  at 
least  wisely  reticent  in  not  offering  to  supply 
any  “ test”  of  artistic  quality.  They  also  state 
that  other  artists  and  designers  of  high  stand- 
ing will  be  associated  with  the  company,  “ so 
that  all  styles  of  art  may  be  readily  available,” 
and,  so  far  as  the  wording  of  the  circular  goes,  it 
would  appear  that  the  customer  in  special  cases 
may  even  be  allowed  to  select  his  artist,  though 
the  indications  on  this  head  are  somewhat 
vague.  In  other  cases,  where  the  work  is  not 
of  a highly  important  nature,  and  where  the 
customer  does  not  want  to  spend  more  than  he 
can  help,  a schedule  of  questions  will  be  sent, 
the  answers  to  which  “ will  enable  the  artist  to 
select  a suitable  design  from  the  standing 
designs  of  the  company,  which  will  be  numerous 
and  regularly  increased.” 

Now  what  does  all  this  really  mean  ? Of  course, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  means  that  the  promoters 
think  they  have  evolved  a good  investment  for 
money,  and  expect  to  make  such  company  a 
paying  concern.  That  is  the  way  in  which  we 
have  oome  to  look  upon  art,  then,  as  a thing  to 
be  “ exploited”  for  [the  benefit  of  shareholders. 
This  is  certainly  not  a very  high  view  to  take 
of  the  matter,  to  begin  with.  But  the  essential 
fallaoy  of  both  schemes  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
posterous idea  that  art  can  be  produced  whole- 
sale by  a company,  in  the  same  way  as  patent 
locks  or  any  other  article  of  household  furni- 
ture. The  last-named  company,  as  we  observed, 
have  sense  enough  to  be  a little  reticent  on  this 
point ; but  they  hit,  without  knowing  it,  on  the 
real  objection  to  their  scheme  in  their  way  of 
recommending  thoir  art-director,  “ whose  pic- 
tures are  so  familiar  to  every  cultivated  house- 
hold.” J ust  so.  The  type  of  art  which  is 
represented,  and  well  represented,  by  the  work 
of  Mr.  Crane,  is  what  it  is  the  fashion  to 
admire,  and  “cultivated  households”  are  those 
whioh  believe  in  this  type  of  art,  and  fill  their 
houses  with  it.  Those  who  do  not  are,  we 
presume,  uncultivated  households.  This  is  a 
most  delightful  begging  of  the  whole  question. 
We  know  a good  many  cultivated  people  who 
do  not  think  so  muoh  of  this  type  of  art,  of  mere 
lank  conventional  figures  all  with  the  same  ex- 
pression ; but  the  company  would  be  ready,  of 
course,  to  answer  any  argument  against  the 
fashionable  form  of  decorative  art  by  the  simple 
and,  we  admit,  entirely  unanswerable  retort 
that  those  who  do  not  care  for  it  are  not  culti- 
vated. But  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  scheme 
lies  in  the  radically  false  idea  that  art,  whioh  is 
to  be  of  any  value,  can  be  produced  wholesale 
to  order,  and  of  any  pattern.  What  makes 
artistic  design  of  any  value  is  the  presence  of 
individual  thought  and  individual  style  and 
expression  ; and  the  influence  of  such  companies 
as  we  have  referred  to  will  be,  must  be,  to 
stifle  still  further  the  influence  of  individual 
taste,  and  to  reduce  decorative  art  to  a mere 
dead  fashion  followed  for  fashion’s  sake.  Such 
schemes,  if  they  succeed  and  acquire  large 
public  patronage,  will  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  absurd  affectation  whioh  has  recently  pos- 
sessed the  public  mind  of  having  all  their  houses 
decorated  in  a certain  prevalent  fashion,  all 
their  furniture  made  according  to  what  are 
supposed  to  be  “art”  patterns.  Go  into  house 


after  house,  and  you  find  the  same  style  of 
furniture  and  wall-papers,  selected,  not  as  the 
result  of  individual  preferences  arising  out  of 
the  taste  and  study  of  the  owners,  but  as  what 
“ art-furniture”  firms  are  now  making,  and  in 
regard  to  which  anything  that  can  really  be 
called  art  or  design  really  enters  about  as  much 
as  it  enters  into  the  tailor’s  consideration  of  the 
cut  of  your  coat, — as  much,  but  not  more. 
People  are  encouraged  to  think  themselves 
artistio  beoause  they  use  this  type  of  furniture, 
when  in  reality  they  are  simply  following  a pre- 
cedent ; and  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the 
most  prominent  decorating  firms  will  not  even 
allow  a customer  to  have  a taste  of  his  own,  and 
will  tell  him  so  broadly,  or  hint  almost  as  plainly 
that  he  must  take  what  combinations  they  think 
best.  No  really  “ cultivated  ” person  would 
condescend  to  give  up  his  own  tastes  in  this 
way  into  the  hands  of  an  art-upholsterer  for  a 
moment.  But  now  we  are  offered  schemes  which 
will  reduce  all  this  affectation  and  pedantry  to 
a wholesale  system.  The  work  of  the  individual 
artist,  which,  even  under  the  present  retail  system 
of  art-furnishing,  is  nsually  quite  lost  under  the 
name  of  the  “ firm,”  would  now  (should  these 
schemes  succeed)  be  yet  more  surely  swamped, 
and  what  is  called  “ art  ” would  be  regarded  as 
a form  of  goods  to  be  produced  wholesale  to 
order  from  a manufactory.  To  all  people  who 
have  any  wide  " cultivation,”  any  insight  into 
what  “ art”  really  means,  and  what  makes 
it  worth  having  or  caring  about,  the  mere 
statement  of  the  case  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  its  absurdity.  To  those  who  choose  to 
embark  capital  in  such  a speculation,  we  have, 
of  course,  nothing  to  say ; that  is  their  concern,  an  d 
if  they  believe  that  the  public  have  arrived  at  that 
state  of  “gulliability,”in  regard  to  msthetics,  that 
will  induce  them  to  believe  that  they  can  buy 
art  at  an  art-shop,  let  them  go  in  and  win  by 
all  means,  only  do  not  let  them  pretend  to  pose 
as  promoters  of  art  or  of  artistic  education. 
They  have  just  as  much  right  to  such  a standing 
as  a company  would  have  who,  if  there  should 
arise  a great  fashion  for  one  particular  school  of 
painting,  say  the  Dutoh,  should  open  an  esta- 
blishment for  providing  an  unlimited  number  of 
pictures  in  the  manner  of  Teniers  or  Ostade. 
Decorations  are  a less  important,  and  in  some 
Bense  less  intellectual,  form  of  art  than  pictures, 
but  what  holds  good  in  respect  of  one  branch 
of  art  holds  good  in  all.  “ Parroting  ” is  of  no 
real  value ; individual  genius  and  thought 
working  in  reference  to  nature  and  to  natural 
principles  is  what  makes  art,  and  nothing  pro- 
duced by  rule  and  on  a system  can  be  of  any 
value  ; and  our  advice  to  those  who  are  attracted 
by  such  schemes  is  to  consider  a little  what  art 
really  means,  “ to  beware  of  spurious  imita- 
tions,” and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  gulled 
into  imagining  that  art  can  be  turned  out  to 
order  from  an  art-mill,  in  any  quantities,  like 
so  many  bales  cf  Manchester  goods. 


BEWICK’S  WORKS. 

The  exhibition  of  a number  of  Bewick’s 
original  water-colour  studies  for  his  subjects, 
along  with  impressions  of  the  engravings  from 
them,  at  the  Fine-Art  Society’s  Galleries  in 
New  Bond-street,  will  probably  bring  a good 
many  of  the  general  public  who  visit  it  to  a first 
idea  of  the  nature  of  Bewick’s  genius  and  the 
character  of  his  work.  Familiar  as  his  name  is 
to  all  who  are  especially  interested  in  art,  we 
suBpcct  that  to  the  outside  circle  it  has  been  often 
little  more  than  a name,  and  in  some  cases  not 
even  that.  The  exhibition  of  some  of  his  works 
collectively  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  useful, 
and  we  trust  it  will  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves,  though  it  is  a great  pity  that  works  of 
so  minute  and  delicate  a nature  should  not  be 
examined  under  a better  light  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  small  front  room  in  which  they  are 
exhibited. 

The  exhibition  has  been  rendered  possible  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Misses  Bewick  in  lending  a 
large  number  of  their  father’s  drawings  and 
engravings.  The  catalogue  raisonnde  offered  to 
visitors  gives  a sketch  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  artist’s  life,  with  comments  on  the  drawings, 
which  last  are  much  too  wordy  and  pretentious, 
and  in  some  cases  utterly  absurd.  The  rage  for 
deluging  people  with  reflections  on  the  works  of 
art  which  they  go  to  see  is  becoming  a positive 
nuisance  and  impertinence,  and  ought  to  be 
checked.  Nearly  three  pages  of  “gush”  are 
offered  to  the  holder  of  the  catalogue  in  regard 
to  the  one  little  tailpiece  of  men  shooting  iu  a 


snow-covered  landscape,  with  the  usual  cant 
phrases  about  “ wealth  of  conception,”  Ac.,  and 
with  discoveries  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  and 
that  detail  in  the  landscape  which  would  probably 
have  very  much  astonished  Bewick  if  he  could 
have  read  them.  In  the  middle  distance  of  the 
landscape  is  a rail-fence  half- seen  above  the 
snow,  a very  small  incident  in  a very  small 
work  ; but  this  is  how  the  critic  fastens  on  it: — 
“ The  upright  posts  of  the  fence  have  indi- 
viduality ; thus  the  inequalities  in  the  distances 
between  them  tell  that  the  carpenter  who  set 
them  up  considered  as  he  went  on,  but  not 
before,  how  the  line  was  to  be  spaced  out  and 
his  material  economised ; again,  some  of  the 
posts  have,  more  than  others,  yielded  to  the 
weather ; some  posts  have  sunk  or  gone  away 
in  bad  foundations  or  soft  ground,  and,  as  the 
circumstances  compelled,  sloped  to  the  right  or 
left.”  Wonderful ! One  would  suppose  that  a 
dilapidated  post-and-rail  fence  were  one  of  the 
most  unusual  and  significant  objects  to  be  seen 
in  the  world.  In  regard  to  another  drawing, 
representing  an  old  decayed  boat,  we  are  called 
on  to  admire  “ the  dexterity  which  so  deftly 
foreshortened  the  broken  planks  and  battered 
ribs,”  as  if  artists,  as  a rule,  did  not  attempt 
to  draw  in  perspective;  and  we  are  told  that 
“ each  plank  has  a biography  in  these  details.” 
The  drawings  are  both  admirable  specimens  of 
Bewick’s  peculiar  qualities,  but  to  have  this 
kind  of  rant  about  them  put  into  one’s  hands  is 
enough  to  disgust  amateurs  who  have  any  rem- 
nants of  common  sense  left  in  their  composition. 

No  one  can  look  over  this  collection  of  draw- 
ings without  being  sometimes  reminded  of 
Dollar,  of  whose  works  a large  collection  was 
exhibited  in  the  same  gallery  not  very  long 
since.  Like  Hollar,  Bewick  delighted  in  finish- 
ing with  the  most  minute  realism  small  objects 
which  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of  the 
highest  technical  qualities  of  execution  ; Bewick 
usually  chooseB  feathers  for  this  kind  of  study, 
Hollar  liked  nothing  better  than  shells,  but  also 
expended  his  skill  on  Buoh  things  as  muffs  and 
other  small  articles  of  dress.  Like  Hollar,  also, 
Bewick’s  skill  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
employed  in  the  production  of  work  of  a strictly 
business  nature  ; for  the  exhibition  includes  two 
bank-notes  of  North-country  banks,  engraved  by 
him.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  got  through, 
however,  anything  like  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  achieved  by  Hollar ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  possessed  powers  of  imagination  and 
invention  of  which  Hollar  has  left  no  indication. 
His  head  and  tail  pieces,  by  some  of  which  he 
is  most  widely  known,  sufficiently  indicate  this. 
Small  as  they  are,  they  exhibit  humour,  pathos, 
and  a very  close  study  and  perception  of  human 
character,  and  of  the  action  both  of  men  and 
animals.  There  could  not  be  a better  illustra- 
tion of  this  last  quality  than  in  the  cut  in  which 
a mastiff  is  about  to  fly  at  the  throat  of  a man  : 
the  energy  of  the  dog  is  quite  alarming,  and  the 
action  of  the  man  holding  his  stick  with  both 
hands  across  his  chest  as  a bar  to  protect  hia 
throat,  is  just  as  real  and  natural.  Another 
remarkably  good  'one  is  that  of  a pack  of  boys 
run  away  with  in  a cart,  the  horse  of  which  haB 
started  off,  reins  on  neck,  while  left  alone  by  the 
carter,  who  is  running  after  him ; the  helpless 
condition  of  the  occupants  of  the  cart,  holding 
on  to  its  front  and  sides  (one  having  been  already 
thrown  out),  is  most  amusing ; and  we  can 
fancy  that  such  sketches  are  merely  the  transfer 
to  paper  of  incidents  witnessed  by  the  artist  in 
his  Northumbrian  village. 

The  comparison  of  the  water-colour  studies 
with  the  engravings  in  nearly  all  of  this  class  of 
pieces  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  engravings. 
In  fact,  in  these  cases  the  drawings  are  almost 
obviously  finished  just  sufficiently  to  afford  a 
good  copy  to  work  from,  and  many  details  in  the 
engravings  are  not  in  the  originals.  In  most 
cates  the  sketches  have  been  copied  the  direct 
way  on  the  blocks,  and  the  impressions  are 
therefore  the  reverse  way.  There  are  certain 
things  which  Bewick  is  not  very  successful 
with  in  the  drawings,  and  sometimes  in  the 
engravings  also  ; for  instance,  his  drawing  of 
water  is  mannered  and  deficient  in  variety.  In 
one  subject,  representing  a man  fishing  in  the 
middle  of  a stream,  it  is  curious  that  in  both 
the  original  sketch  and  the  engraving  occurs  the 
same  oversight ; the  reflection  of  the  figure, 
which  is  swayed  rather  to  one  side  in  attitude, 
is  continued  in  the  same  line  in  the  water  instead 
of  being  reversed.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  in  the  matter  of  reflections  in  water  it  is 
more  often  possible  to  catch  good  artists  tripping 
than  in  anything  else  iu  uature.  In  looking 
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over  the  collection  one  cannot  but  note  the 
rather  frequent  recurrence  of  snow  pieces.  In 
one  of  these,  which  are  all  beautiful  in  their 
way,  it  is  noticeable  (in  the  one  numbered  50) 
how  delicately  the  effect  of  the  Bhadow  on  one 
side  of  the  farrows  of  a snow-covered  field  is 
given ; you  can  see  that  it  is  shadow  on  snow. 
The  serious  moral  element  in  many  of  these 
little  pieces, — serious  in  intent  even  when  half- 
comio  in  expression,  is  of  course  not  to  be  over- 
looked ; among  the  most  noteworthy  examples 
are  the  wooden-legged  soldier  shaking  hands 
with  his  old  friend  the  bricklayer,  whom  he 
finds  still  whole  and  hearty  in  his  native  village 
to  which  he  has  returned  aged  and  maimed 
(Bewick  was  a strong  anti-“  Jingo  ”)  ; and  in  a 
more  satirical  vein  the  sketch  representing  the 
devil  swinging  himself  easily  on  a gallows  and 
contemplating  the  church  in  the  distance. 

In  the  case  of  the  bird  subjects,  the  original 
drawings  are  much  more  elaborate  and  highly 
finished  than  those  of  the  imaginary  pieces,  for 
obvious  reasons.  These  were  accurate  realistic 
studies,  made  as  guides  to  the  engraving  of 
subjects  which  could  not  be  kept  long  enough  to 
serve  as  direct  models  for  the  lengthy  process 
of  cutting  the  block.  In  some  few  cases  the 
coloured  drawings  are  superior  to  the  engravings, 
but  not  often ; when  the  engravings  are  inferior 
in  one  point  they  often  show  superiority  in 
another.  Bewick’s  power  and  finish  in  the  use 
of  colour  are  however  remarkably  exemplified  in 
many  of  these  water-colour  drawings  of  birds, 
and  as  these,  of  course,  are  not  familiarly  or 
generally  known,  they  add  very  largely  indeed 
to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  In  the  en- 
gravings, as  many  of  our  readers  know  well,  the 
most  remarkable  characteristic  is  the  softness 
and  delicacy  with  which  the  texture  of  feathers, 
and  their  manner  of  growth,  are  represented, 
sometimes  in  a manner  which  seems  to  an 
ordinary  eye  quite  incompatible  with  the  stub- 
born and  mechanical  process  of  wood  engraving. 
And  in  fact  these  works  do  represent  what  is 
very  exceptional  in  the  art,  and  what  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  now,  the  characteristic  touch 
of  a master  who  gave  a meaning  to  every  stroke, 
and  did  everything  (in  his  best  works,  at  all 
events)  with  his  own  hand  and  eye.  Wood 
engraving  has  become  so  comparatively  mechani- 
cal now,  that  this  delicacy  of  touch  and  style  is 
not  to  be  had  at  any  price ; the  artist  who  might 
have  engraved  in  this  style  in  Bewick’s  day 
would  now  give  himself  to  etching,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability Bewick  himself  would  have  been  an 
etcher  had  he  lived  in  our  day.  Wood-engraving 
has,  owing  to  great  demand,  sunk  into  a kind  of 
popular  art  supplying  reproductions  speedily 
for  popular  taste ; and  the  result  is,  that  the 
highest  class  of  artists  who  deal  in  reproducing 
processes  at  all  have  come  to  think  lightly  of 
engraving,  aud  to  make  it  a point  of  honour  to 
give  the  first  place  to  the  needle  and  the  copper 
as  the  only  reproducing  process  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  an  artist  of  the  higher  class.  This  is 
in  some  sense  a very  undesirable  conclusion. 
Wood-engraving  is  a type  of  work  much  more 
easily  reproduced  and  multiplied  than  etching, 
and  is,  pro  tanto,  the  more  valuable,  if  it  be 
thorough  individual  artist’s  work  in  the  first 
instance.  And  Bewick’s  wood  engraving  is  so. 
No  one  could  pretend  to  place  the  value  of  these 
engravings  lower,  in  an  artistio  point  of  view, 
than  it  could  be  if  they  were  etchings,  and  their 
practical  value  is  greater.  The  impressions 
from  them  have  been  more  numerous  and  more 
perfect  than  etchings  on  copper  could  have 
furnished.  The  difference  is,  that  artistic  work 
on  wood  is  more  laborious,  and  claims  more 
time  and  pains  from  the  artist,  than  the  freer 
method  on  copper.  But  Bewick’s  engravings 
prove  that  the  artist’s  feeling  and  touch  may 
show  itself  on  wood  as  perfectly  as  on  copper, 
granted  that  the  artist  is  willing  to  bestow  the 
labour.  Let  him  be  willing  to  do  so,  and  wood- 
engraving takes  its  old  place  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  reproducing  forms  of  artistic  work.  That 
is  the  lesson  we  read  in  Bewick’s  engravings. 


DEPUTATION  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
ON  THE  FLOODS. 

THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  STEP  TO  BE  TAKEN. 

The  large  and  influential  deputation  which, 


A Testimonial  consisting  of  a centre  orna- 
ment in  silver,  two  dessert  stands  and  salver, 
was  presented  on  the  16th  inst.  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hawksley,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  by  the  directors  of  the 
Nottingham  Waterworks  Company,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services  as  their  Engineer-in- 
Chief,  from  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking, A.D.  1830,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
pany, A.D.  1880  (a  period  of  fifty  years).  The 


testimonial  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hunt  & lloskell. 


on  the  12th  current,  had  an  interview  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
the  subject  of  the  recent  floods,  was  an 
example  of  a non-political  public  movement  of 
no  small  importance.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  thoroughly  we  sympathise  with  the  object 
of  the  deputation,  and  with  the  appropriate  tone 
in  which  Mr.  Dodson  replied  to  their  remarks. 
The  subject  of  the  interview,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  one  to  which,  from  the  very  first  in- 
stallation of  the  Local  Government  Board,  we 
have  not  ceased,  as  occasion  arose,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  publio. 
On  the  present  oocasion,  men  of  the  highest 
position,  as  territorial  landowners,  and  as  public 
men,  spoke  of  the  enormous  damage  which, 
with  much  other  waste  of  public  money,  might 
have  been  altogether  averted,  if  our  represen- 
tations as  to  the  primary  need  of  a hydrogra- 
phic survey  of  England  had  received  the  atten- 
tion which  we  venture  to  say  they  deserved. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  very  name 
suggests  the  honourable  association  of  the 
former  members  of  his  house  with  the  great 
work  of  reclaiming  the  fens,  introduced  the 
deputation.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  member  for  Cambridgeshire,  said 
that  the  question  “ was  not  only  one  affecting 
Cambridgeshire  and  the  Levels,  but  that  the 
rivers  of  every  watershed  throughout  the 
kingdom  are  interested  in  the  matter.”  Mr. 
Magniac,  M.P.,  speaking  as  representing  the 
town  of  Bedford  and  the  County  of  Bedford- 
shire, “knew  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  that 
were  practically  under  water.  One  farmer  he 
knew  had  not  seen  a large  portion  of  his  farm 
for  two  years,  though  he  had  to  pay  rent  for 
it.”  The  removal  of  mills,  Mr.  Magniac  thought, 
would  be  a great  benefit  to  all  around.  Mr. 
Palmer,  Q.C.,  M.P.  for  Linooln,  said  that  dis- 
trict had  suffered  more  than  almost  any  other 
place  in  the  country.  Mr.  Cope,  of  Huntingdon, 
spoke  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Ouse  for 
the  last  three  years.  In  this  valley  alone  the 
keep  of  30,000  cattle  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  permanently  deteriorated. 
The  death-rate  had  nearly  doubled  in  the  town 
of  Huntingdon,  and  in  the  surrounding  villages 
many  persons  had  been  obliged  to  live  all  the 
summer  in  the  upper  rooms  of  their  houses,  to 
which  they  obtained  access  only  by  boats.  The 
Marquis  of  Huntly  suggested  the  vesting  the 
control  of  the  watershed  of  rivers  in  one 
managing  body.  The  Earl  of  Jersey  called 
attention  to  the  floods  of  the  Thames.  Other 
gentlemen  spoke  of  the  inability  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  of  the  districts  affected  to  protect 
themselves,  unless  provision  was  made  by  new 
legislation  for  the  comprehensive  treatment  of 
each  watershed  taken  as  a whole.  We  cordially 
endorse  every  word  above  cited. 

Mr.  Dodson,  in  reply,  expressed  his  entire 
agreement  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  deputation.  He  commented  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  general  accord  in  the  view  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  districts  would  be 
prepared  locally  to  effect  the  regulation  of  the 
river  courses,  if  they  were  authorised  so  to  do, 
by  a measure  which  would  treat  each  river 
system  as  a unity,  and  spread  the  cost  duly 
over  the  whole  area  affected.  He  also  collected 
from  the  deputation  that  the  increase  of  land- 
drainage  was  one  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
more  destructive  nature  of  floods  was  to  be  attri- 
buted, and  promised  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  his  colleagues.  The  speeoh  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  manly,  statesman- 
like, and  to  the  point. 

There  are  three  highly  important  matters 
bearing  on  this  difficult  subject  which  were 
not  touched  either  by  the  speakers  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  first 
i®  thafc  the  recent  increase  of  damage  from 
floods  is  not  peculiar  to  England.  It  has  been 
felt,  and  that  most  disastrously,  in  France,  in 
Italy,  in  Hungary,  and  elsewhere.  The  Rhone, 
the  Po,  the  Tiber,  the  Seine,  the  Danube,  and 
other  great  rivers,  have  spread  desolation  over 
their  banks.  But  the  Governments  of  France, 
of  Italy,  and  of  Austria,  have  seen  the  threat- 
ened extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  responsibility 
under  which  they  lay  to  meet  it.  In  every  case 
they  have  called  in  the  best  services  of  the 
most  eminent  men.  They  have  named  tech- 


they  have  adopted  well-considered  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  country.  Great  works  have 
been  executed,  others  are  in  progress,  or  under 
consideration.  In  each  of  these  countries  the 
engineer  has  been  set  to  work  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  country. 

The  second  point  (which  compared  to  the  others 
is  almost  a bye)  is,  that  although  the  drain- 
ing of  land  tends  to  bring  down  the  floods  more 
rapidly  than  heretofore,  the  volume  of  water 
that  is  carried  down  is  more  increased  by  the 
destruction  of  timber  and  cover  of  all  kinds  than 
by  any  other  cause.  When  the  hills  have  been 
stripped  of  trees,  what  were  formerly  beneficial 
rivulets,  of  constant  flow,  are  converted  into 
destructive  torrents,  dry  as  'soon  as  they  have 
ceased  to  do  damage.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
point,  in  this  country,  to  wholesale  destruction 
of  cover  such  as  is  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Apennines,  but  the  steady  warfare  which  the 
farmer  has  been  lately  taught  to  wage  against 
hedge-rows,  coppices,  standing  timber,  and  wood 
of  all  kinds,  is  to  a great  extent  a cause  of 
destructive  flood.  In  a properly-sheltered  and 
partly-wooded  district  the  effect  of  vegetation 
on  the  rain  is  threefold.  It  entangles  it  in  its 
fall,  absorbing  a considerable  portion,  and  con- 
verting it  into  vegetable  tissue;  it  evaporates  a 
much  larger  portion  from  the  enormous  evapo- 
rative surface  of  branches  and  leaves ; and  it 
retains  yet  another  portion,  until  it  Binks  into 
the  soil  (instead  of  at  once  running  off  the  sur- 
face), by  the  entanglement  of  roots,  stems,  and 
moss.  By  this  compound  action,  every  tree  and 
every  hedge  is  a storm  regulator.  By  cutting 
these  down,  and  exposing  euormous  areas  of 
undivided  arable  laud,  to  sun  and  wind,  the 
hygrometric  character  of  the  climate  is  changed, 
the  permanently  productive  character  of  the 
soil  is  injured,  and  the  floods  are  doubled  or 
trebled,  not  so  much  in  velocity  as  in  volume. 
Any  one  who  doubts  this  should  read  the  reports 
addressed  on  the  subject  to  the  various  Ministers 
of  Public  Works  of  the  Governments  we  have 
oited. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  and  quite  independent  of 
any  legislation  as  to  water-shed  boards  (desir- 
able as  such  a measure  is),  the  first,  foremost, 
and  sine  qud  non  condition  of  any  effective 
action  in  the  matter  is  a hydrographic  survey. 
Have  we  any  need,  after  citing  the  remarks  of 
the  deputation,  to  reproduce  our  former  argu- 
ments on  this  score  ? Can  there  be  a moment’s 
doubt  about  it  ? Are  we  to  remaiu  the  only 
people  in  civilised  Europe  among  whom,  if  a 
question  is  asked  as  to  the  volume  of  any  of 
our  rivers,  the  only  reply  that  can  be  given  is, 

“ It  is  unknown  ” ? Such  is  now  the  case ; and 
whether  commenced  by  Government  as  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  or  whether 
inaugurated  in  detail,  water-shed  by  water- 
shed, such  a Survey  is  necessarily  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  floods.  The  deputation  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  en- 
gineer ; but  we  cannot  doubt  that  men  of  their 
eminence, — peers,  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  large  proprietors, — can  only  need  to 
have  this  fact  called  to  their  attention  to  see 
that  the  Survey  must  be  the  first  step  to  dealing 
with  the  floods. 


THE  PLUMB-RULE  AND  LEVEL, 

AND  THEIR  LESSONS. 

In  a preceding  issue  we  gave  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  an  improved  plumb-rule,  the  invention  of 
a building  workman,  and  we  hope  that  the 
instrument  will  be  found  generally  useful ; for 
there  has  been  for  centuries  a need  for  the 
introduction  of  a compact,  correct,  and  more 
ready  instrument  than  the  one  in  use.  The 
plumb-rule,  in  its  true  construction,  application, 
and  proof,  has  furnished  more  than  once  a theme 
for  a technical  lesson  or  lessons  in  technical 
education  for  workmen  in  the  columns  of  the 
Builder.  One  or  two  instances,  among  others, 
may  be  worth  recalling.  In  1871  the  present 
writer  published  a sketch  in  these  pages,  entitled 
“ How  do  you  Prove  your  Plumb-rule  ? A 
Technical  Lesson,”  which  elicited  other  articles 
and  communications  from  artisans  and  others 
on  the  “Technical  Education  of  Workmen,”  some 
of  them  bearing  directly  on  the  plumb-rule  and 
geometrical  lessons  involved  in  the  application 
of  workmen’s  tools.  One  of  the  most  interest- 


ing of  these  communications  was  from  the  pen 
of  poor  “Jack  Plane”  (the  late  Mr.  Randall), 

. . . . - j — uoou- 1 who  died  shortly  afterwards  through  an  unfor- 

mcai  commissions  ; they  have  obtained  exact  tunate  accident  met  in  pursuit  of  his  trade.  The 
nyarographic  surveys  of  the  river  courses ; and  I nom  de  plume,  “ Jack  Plane,”  often  occurred  in 
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these  pages  previously  to  the  date  of  his  decease, 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  had  in  our 
midst  many  tuoh  intelligent  and  practical- 
minded  working-men  as  the  carpenter  con- 
tributor of  the  Builder.  “Jack  Plane”  well 
knew  that  every  stroke  the  carpenter  and  the 
joiner  take  at  their  work  is  either  a line,  a 
square,  or  a circle,  and  that  their  daily  labour 
is  with  the  rule,  the  square,  and  compasses. 
Consequently,  every  part  of  their  work  is  a 
lesson  in  geometry  demonstrated  before  their 
eyes,  and  yet  many  of  them  remain  uncon- 
scious of  the  facts  or  incapable  of  properly 
understanding  them. 

Now,  the  plumb-rule  is  a very  simple  instru- 
ment, and  any  man  that  ever  handled  a saw  ora 
plane  without  being  a mechanic  considers  him- 
self capable  of  making  one.  Indeed,  building 
workmen  themselves  think  little  time  or  care 
is  necessary  to  construct  one,  bo  they  are  often 
constructed  accordingly,  and  proved  in  rule-of- 
thumb  manner.  They  vary  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  betimes  in  thickness  of  scantling, 
according  to  the  work  they  are  intended  for,  or 
the  usage  they  may  be  or  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected to.  Some  workmen  take  a little  pains  in 
making  one,  and  finishing  it  with  a little  taste, 
and  with  certain  adjuncts  when  they  intend  the 
plumb-rule  to  last  more  than  for  a temporary 
job.  A plumb-rule  as  ordinarily  made,  say,  is  a 
piece  of  a deal  or  pine  leaf  from  three  to  four  or 
more  feet  long,  and  from  five  to  six  or  more 
inches  wide.  It  has  a pencil  or  otherwise  a 
cutting  gauge-line  down  the  centre  of  its  width, 
and  three  saw  kerfs  or  notches  in  its  top  end,  the 
middle  one  being  in  a line  with  the  string-line, 
and  those  on  either  side,  which  are  cut  mostly 
oblique,  being  intended  for  fastening  purposes, 
when  there  is  an  overplus  of  bob-line,  the  over- 
length being  pressed  into  these  Bide  notches 
once  or  twice,  and  should  any  Bmall  overlength 
remain  after  adjustment  it  is  allowed  to  drop 
behind.  On  the  face  of  the  plumb-rule,  near 
the  bottom,  and  centrally,  a hole  is  cut  of  an 
egg-oval  shape,  for  the  play  of  the  leaden 
“ bob,”  which  latter  is  about  the  size  of,  a hen’s 
egg,  but  rather  more  pointed  on  its  top  side.  In 
a proper  plumb-rule  the  string  is  made  to  pass 
directly  through  the  elongated  thickness  of  the 
“ bob,”  and  knotted  at  the  bottom.  On  the 
face  of  some  plumb-rules,  immediately  above  the 
“ bob  ’’-hole,  a fence  is  placed  of  a segment  or 
looped  shape,  intended  to  confine  the  string 
and  bob  within  reasonable  limits  and  render  it 
the  sooner  adjustable  when  required  ; for  what 
is  technically  known  as  “ killing  the  bob,”  or 
bringing  the  bob  to  hang  without  swinging  or 
swaying  more  than  is  needed,  has  to  be  resorted 
to  by  the  adjusting  hand  of  the  operator.  To 
the  uninitiated  our  description  of  an  ordinary 
plumb-rule  may  appear  somewhat  complex,  and 
it  may  be  thought  that  the  surroundings  of  the 
instrument  are  not  so  very  Bimple  after  all,  but 
the  sight  of  the  instrument  itself  ready  for  use, 
or  in  use,  will  at  once  show  that  the  instrument 
is  simplicity  itself,  as  far  as  its  construction  and 
application  are  concerned.  The  defects  of  the 
ordinary  plumb-rule  are  chiefly  those  connected 
with  the  attaching  string,  which  twists  in  wet 
weather  and  breaks  in  dry,  though  in  dry  and 
wet,  when  used  in  outside  building  work,  there 
is  a oonBtant  wear  and  tear  through  fraying  and 
unravelling,  which,  independently  of  breaking, 
renders  a new  string  often  necessary.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  ordinary  defects  of  the 
plumb-rule  would  have  long  since  prompted 
some  building  workman  to  invent  a new  form  of 
instrument,  but  the  immemorial  one  being  so 
readily  constructed,  and  costing  so  little,  and 
being  at  the  same  time  so  approximately  accurate 
for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  building,  work- 
men have  gone  on  contentedly  using  it,  never 
dreaming  of,  or  perhaps  seldom  or  never  wishing 
for,  a better  instrument.  We  ourselves  sug- 
gested several  years  ago  the  construction  of  a 
somewhat  similar  plumb-rule  to  that  now  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ryan,  a weighted  metal  rod,  hung 
in  pendulum  fashion,  fixed  in  a groove  or  Blit 
centrally  on  the  broad  face  of  the  plumb-rule. 
But  it  did  not  take  practical  form.  Many  other 
matters  since  have  occurred,  knocking  states 
and  buildings  out  of  perpendicular,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  move  on  with  the  instru- 
ments to  our  hands. 

In  making  a wooden  level  or  levelling  instru- 
ment, the  building  operative  proceeds  on  similar 
lines  to  those  adopted  by  him  with  the  plumb- 
rule  ; for  the  level  in  form  is  in  part  a plain 
rule,  with  its  string  and  bob,  though  it  cannot, 
as  made,  be  applied  in  a perpendicular  direc- 
tion. Bricklayers  and  stonemasons,  and  often 


carpenters  and  joiners,  for  levelling  purposes, 
use  the  spirit-level  made  to  varying  sizes. 
This  instrument,  of  the  size  that  is  generally 
used  and  carried  by  workmen  in  their  tool- 
baskets,  is  useful  for  short  lengths  of  work, 
but  over  a long  range,  a good-sized  accurate 
wooden  building  level  is  a safer  instrument.  A 
certain  stone  tested  by  a short  spirit  instrument 
may  appear  level  while  a course  of  three  or 
more,  a whole  course  may  dip  or  have  a rise  at 
either  end.  In  plumbing,  the  face  of  a wall, 
brick  or  stone,  a rather  longer  plumb-rule  should 
be  preferred  than  a short  one,  even  though  it 
should  not  be  so  handy  for  the  workman. 
Hundreds  of  houses  are  yearly  built  which  are 
not  truly  perpendicular  or  plumb  in  their  fronts; 
and  when  a row  of  speculative  houses  is  built, 
the  front  walls  are  the  only  part  to  which  the 
hurry-scurry  or  scamping  workmen  pay  any 
attention  as  regards  an  approach  to  fair  plumb- 
ing. Let  any  one  with  a good  pair  of  eyes 
accustomed  to  look  at  frames,  door-joints,  open- 
ings, or  walls  “ out  of  winding,”  walk  into  the 
suburbs,  and  make  a perambulation  of  some  of 
our  sundry  new  streets  daily  cropping  up.  Let 
him  use  his  eyes,  or  even  one  of  them,  by 
standing  close  to  the  buildings,  or  at  the  gable- 
end  of  one  commencing  the  row.  Illustrations 
of  bad  plumbing,  and  consequently  bad  work- 
manship (and  materials  too)  will  be  plentiful. 
Front  walls  bulging  in  their  centre,  overhanging 
some  inches  atop,  or  undulating  several  times 
in  their  height, — the  result  of  plumbing  with  a 
vengeance,  and  scamping  on  even  worse  grounds. 
Fractures  or  settlements  in  the  brickwork  of 
the  suburban  houses  will  be  found  in  abundance, 
and  though  not  ail  the  direct  consequence  of 
bad  plumbing  and  levelling,  yet  both  are  con- 
tributories to  the  results.  A wall  built  with 
bad  materials,  particularly  bad  mortar,  if  built 
perfectly  plumb,  will  have  the  better  chance  of 
standing  than  one  that  overhangs  or  undulates; 
but  scamping  builders  are  partial  to  an  inland 
batter  in  wall-building  as  well  as  in  scaffolding, 
for  very  obvious  and  cogent  reasons.  If  some 
of  the  scamping  builders  of  the  present  or  last 
generation  had  been  hung  plumb  as  an  example 
of  equitable  State  handiwork,  their  successors 
would  be  acting  more  uprightly  to-day,  and 
building  more  perpendicularly.  The  men  that 
“ run  up  ” in  this  world  find  their  level  at  last. 

Reverting  to  the  plumb-rule  and  level,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  the  spirit  level  has  been  applied 
before  now,  but  the  arrangement  has  not  come 
into  use. 

We  want  thinking  workmen  as  well  as  work- 
ing machines.  A machine  may  work  ordinarily 
well,  but  it  will  never  put  thought  and  expres- 
sion into  the  work  it  executes,  though  it  is  in 
itself  the  outcome  of  deep  and  prolonged 
thought  and  experiment.  Long  since  we  have 
shown  in  these  pages  how  the  workman  can 
prove  his  oroinarily-made  plumb-rule,  and  yet 
how  few  operatives  have  learned  to  do  so  by 
any  other  method  than  “ rule  of  thumb,” 
despite  the  advance  of,  or  the  agitation  for, 
the  technical  education  of  the  workman.  The 
carpenter’s  or  building  workman’s  square  and 
mitre  jack  are  constantly- used  instruments  in 
our  building  workshops,  and  yet  many  of  their 
users  are  ignorant  of  the  angle  they  geometri- 
cally form.  The  three  common  angles  of  45°, 
60°,  and  90°  often  occur  or  are  always  occurring 
in  building  operations,  yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
workmen  who  would  be  unable  at  a moment’s 
notice  to  tell  what  parts  of  a circle  these 
angleB  represent.  Worthy  “Jack  Plane,”  in 
the  Builder  nearly  a decade  since,  confessed 
from  his  own  wide  experience  at  that  time  of  his 
fellow  workmen  that,  although  the  mitre  was  in 
common  use,  not  one  workman  in  twenty  knew 
that  the  angle  of  45°  was  a true  mitre.  A number 
of  his  fellow  workmen  were  equally  ignorant  of 
striking  a “bob”  hole,  and  did  not  know  there 
was  a correct  method  for  describing  the  egg 
oval  that  constituted  it.  How  much  have  our 
building  workmen,  as  a general  body,  advanced 
siuce  then  in  technical  knowledge  and  its  appli- 
cation  to  the  true  performance  of  their  work  ? 
If  there  has,  as  we  fear,  been  little  appreciable 
advance,  is  it  not  time  for  the  credit  of  the 
country  that  the  movement  for  the  Bupply  of 
this  urgent  want  should  be  at  once  expedited  ? 


Sanitary  Science  and  Civil  Architec- 
ture.— At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  to  be  held  on  the 
29th  inst.,  a paper  will  be  read  on  “ Sanitary 
Soience  in  its  Relation  to  Civil  Architecture,” 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A. 


THE  WASTE  LANDS  OF  ITALY  AND 
OF  IRELAND. 

Thf.ee  iB  one  portion  of  the  area  of  Europe 
that  is  more  desolate  than  the  bogs  of  Con- 
naught. It  is  found  in  the  midt-t  of  the  garden 
of  the  West,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world. 
Few  things  are  more  striking  to  a stranger  than 
the  abrupt  and  dismal  contrast  which  is  pre- 
sented by  those  portions  of  Italy  which  are 
afflicted  by  malaria,  and  the  laughing  cultiva- 
tion of  such  districts  as  Campania  Felix,  or  the 
vineyards  and  olive  forests  of  the  Adriatic  sea- 
board. 

The  causes  of  this  desolation,  and  the  means 
to  be  adopted  for  the  reclamation  of  such  fever- 
smitten  spots  as  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  have 
long  been  matters  of  anxious  discussion  among 
the  statesmen  of  Italy.  Without  at  once  enter- 
ing into  the  thorny  questions  of  the  spongy 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  some  persons  declare 
to  be  incapable  of  drainage,  of  the  influence  of 
level,  and  of  geological  depression ; or  of  the 
effect  of  mis-government  in  past  time  in  robbing 
the  land  of  its  natural  cultivators,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  see  what  the  Italian  Government 
is  now  practically  attempting  in  the  matter. 
The  parallelism  between  this  “ squalid  desert,” 
and  some  of  that  waste  land  in  Ireland  which 
the  bishops  of  the  Romish  Church  desire  to  see 
restored  to  cultivation,  is  so  close  as  to  be  not  a 
little  instructive. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a recent  law,  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Publio  Works  nominated  a 
technical  commission  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  the  reclamation  of  the 
Agro  Romano.  The  Commission  has  recently 
sent  in  its  report.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners  that  it  was  impossible  to 
restore  the  squalid  desert,  as  they  term  it,  of 
the  Campagna  to  a healthy  condition,  except 
under  the  influence  of  cultivation.  As  to  the 
details  of  the  mode  of  culture  they  declined  to 
express  any  opinion,  further  than  that  it  was 
necessary  to  encourage  the  stalling  of  oxen  on 
the  territory  for  the  sake  of  the  manure.  But 
as  to  the  aid  which  the  Government,  at  no 
permanent  cost  to  the  State,  could  afford  towards 
the  reclamation  of  the  waste,  their  recommenda- 
tions were  practical  and  business-like. 

The  Commission  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  four  village  centres  of  population,  at  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Rome,  and  on 
the  lines  of  the  Civita  Vecchia,  the  Naples,  and 
the  Orte  railways,  and  the  Tivoli  tramway.  In 
each  of  these  localities  they  propose  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  should  be  asked  to  place 
about  1,500  acres  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  cultivation.  No  induce- 
ment is  mentioned  in  the  report  for  this  patriotic 
act,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  is  intended  to  cover  some  rent 
to  the  owner.  On  this  point  it  would  be  desir- 
able, however,  to  have  something  more  definite. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  districts  the 
Government  is  recommended  to  buy  enough  land 
to  give  room  for  the  building  of  a village  that 
would  hold  from  4,000  to  5,000  inhabitants. 
Roads  are  to  be  made  and  drained  by  the 
Government,  to  the  site  of  new  villages,  and  the 
land  surrounding  them  is  also  to  be  reclaimed 
and  drained  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Starting  with  200  families  to  one  village,  the 
Government  is  to  advance  to  the  new  colonists 
the  money  necessary  to  build  their  habitations, 
and  to  break  up  the  soil  for  cultivation.  A low 
rent,  paid  in  kind,  as  a fixed  proportion  of  the 
annual' produce,  is  looked  to  as  the  means  of 
reimbursing  the  outlay  of  the  State.  For  the 
houses,  they  are  to  be  leased  to  the  builders,  the 
rent  being  enough  to  pay  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  capital  advanced,  and  on  the  share 
of  the  cost  of  roads  and  drainage  due  to  each 
house.  By  this  means,  at  a fixed  time,  the 
houses  will  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
builders,  the  State  in  this  case  acting  somewhat 
the  part  of  a building  society  in  this  country. 
In  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  proprietors  to  allow 
their  lands  to  be  occupied,  they  are  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government,  and  gradually 
redeemed,  in  the  same  way  as  the  houses,  so  as 
to  become  the  property  of  the  cultivators. 

While  it  is  thus  proposed  to  extend  cultivated 
zones  of  land  step  by  step  into  the  Campagna,  it  is 
proposed,  by  way  of  rendering  the  advance  of  cul- 
tivation more  easy,  that  the  present  unrestricted 
right  of  freedom  for  semi-wild  oxen  should  be 
restricted  ; and  that  those  proprietors  who  now 
cultivate  any  part  of  the  district  should  be  com- 
pelled to  build  healthy  abodes  for  their  work- 
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people.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
building  cattle-sheds,  the  Commission  propose 
that  the  Government  should  advance  the  money 
on  loans  similar  to  those  offered  to  the  settler  in 
the  new  agricultural  villages. 

The  ruling  idea  of  the  plan  is,  the  invervention 
of  the  Government  as  the  provider  of  temporary 
assistance,  at  no  ultimate  cost  to  the  State.  How 
far  the  invited  colonists  are  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming, on  these  terms,  it  is  not  intimated. 
The  question,  indeed,  is  probably  one  only  to 
be  decided  by  uxperienoe.  It  is  very  well  for 
the  Commission  to  steer  clear  of  details,  and  to 
mention  in  the  most  casual  manner  the  pre- 
liminary making  good  of  the  land  by  the  best 
methods.  It  is  here  that  the  shoe  pinches.  If 
preliminary  drainage  will  so  far  exterminate 
the  malaria  as  to  make  the  sites  of  the  new 
villages  only  moderately  healthy,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  immigrants  would  be  only  too 
eager.  As  to  that,  the  report  is  silent.  Nor  do 
we  suppose  that  there  is  any  professional  man 
who  knows  the  locality,  who  would  be  willing 
to  peril  his  reputation  by  predicting  the  effects 
of  the  first  process  of  “ bonificazione.” 


ARTISANS’  WAGES  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

An  inquiry  has  been  recently  set  on  foot  by 
the  Industrial  Society  of  Miilhouse  as  to  the 
condition  of  wages  in  Alsace  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  principally  affecting-,  as  is 
natural,  the  textile  trades,  but  extending  also  to 
other  collateral  trades.  The  cotton  wages  are 
below  those  of  England  or  America ; but  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  they  show  little  or  no 
fluctuation ; though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  steadily  increase.  Wages  in  textiles 
seldom  dance  up  and  down  during  the  year  on 
the  Continent  as  they  do  in  England,  but  they 
also  have  the  advantage  (for  the  operative)  of 
seldom  or  never  retrograding.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  when  cotton  was 
still  spun  by  hand,  a woman  earned  about 
40  centimes  (4d.)  a day ; at  the  present  time 
the  Alsace  spinner  (male)  earns  3 fr.  50  c.  to 
4 fr.  50  c.  (2s.  6d.  to  3s.  4d.)  per  day,  while  the 
woman  makes  1 fr.  50  o.  to  2 fr.  50  o.  Old 
records,  dating  from  1606,  state  that  at  that 
period  12  deuiers,  equal  to  about  3£d.,  was  the 
price  for  spinning  a kilogramme  (2  lb.)  of  cotton 
by  hand  ; 100  years  later  the  payment  for 
spinning  the  same  quantity  of  flax  was  7d.  The 
Strasburg  weavers  of  1646  used  to  get  a halier 
and  a half  for  an  ell  of  cloth  for  a dress,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  about  l£d.  per  yard.  Some 
old  documents  in  the  Convent  of  Unterlinden,  at 
Colmar,  show  that  the  price  of  manufacturing 
a yard  of  linen  in  1710  was  from  l£d.  to  2£d. ; 
while  now  the  same  quantity  costs  9d.  The 
following  short  r6sum6  of  daily  wages  in  francs 
at  the  present  time  paid  in  the  cotton  trade  of 
Alsace,  the  Vosges,  and  Normandy  will  be  of 
some  interest : — 


Alsace. 

Vosges. 

Normandy. 

Carders  

Combers  

fr.  c.  fr.  c. 

2 30  to  2 75 

1 40  to  2 0 

3 25  to  3 75 

3 60  to  4 0 

Drawers  

1 30  to  2 0 

Rovers 

Bobbin  Winders 

1 20  to  1 25 

1 80  to  2 50 

2 0 to  4 0 

and  Piecers... 

1 0 to  1 50 

0 90  to  1 25 

Spinners  

3 50  to  4 60 

3 75  to  4 20 

4 0 to  5 0 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  textile 
wages  are  by  no  means  uniform  even  in  the 
same  country  (considering,  for  the  Donee,  Alsace 
as  still  French),  the  scale  being  higher  in 
Normandy  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
districts.  The  general  rate  of  pay,  both  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  is  still  less.  It  is 
stated  that  in  Alsace  the  manufacturers  com- 
plain very  much  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sufficient  number  of  children  to  act  as  bobbin- 
winders  and  piecers,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
like of  the  country  people  to  send  their  boys 
and  girls  into  the  factories.  Generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  wages  in  the  cotton-mills  of 
Lancashire  are  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
at  Miilhouse,  added  to  which  there  is  a great 
difference  in  the  duration  of  the  hours  of  labour 
the  week’s  work  in  England  being  fifty-six 
hours,  while  at  Colmar  and  Miilhouse  it  consists 
of  eleven  or  twelve  hours  a day,  and  in  certain 
districts  of  the  Vosges,  of  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hours  a day.  In  some  of  the  better  regulated 
mills,  however,  such  as  those  of  M.  Dollfus  at 
Doruach  and  M.  Herzog  at  Logelbach,  it  has 
been  recognised  that  the  hands  engaged  in  the 
production  uf  flee  cotton  aud  muslin  goods  turn 


out  as  much  work  in  eleven  hours  as  they  used 
to  do  in  twelve,  the  attention  being  better  con- 
centrated,— and  it  is  a regular  arrangement  for 
the  women  to  leave  the  mill  for  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  in  the  morning  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
prepare  the  mid-day  family  meal.  Thi'oughout 
other  branches  of  textile  trades,  there  is  not 
very  much  uniformity  on  the  Continent,  wages 
differing  very  much  according  to  the  place.  The 
linen-weavers  at  Colmar  earn  about  2 fr.  to 
3 fr.  50  o.  per  day  for  men,  and  1 fr.  25  c.  to 
2 fr.  50  c.  for  women.  In  the  woollen  (merino) 
factories  at  Buhl,  the  women  get  2 fr.  to  2 fr.  50  c , 
the  men  3 fr.  50  c.  In  the  cloth-mills  at  Bisch- 
wiiler,  wages  are  not  so  high,  having,  in  point  of 
fact,  been  declining  ever  since  the  annexation  to 
Germany.  This  branch,  however,  is  the  only 
one  in  the  textiles  in  which  there  has  not  been  a 
steady  advance.  Bleachers  can  earn  2 fr.  50  o. 
for  a day  of  eleven  hours;  women,  1 fr.  75  c. ; 
boys,  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  1 fr.  80  c. ; 
and  girls  1 fr.  40  c. 

Turning  to  other  trades,  we  find  varying 
degrees  of  earnings,  according  to  the  place  or 
the  skill  of  the  workmen.  The  chemical  workers 
and  starch-makers  at  Thann,  Strasburg,  and 
Colmar  make  about  2 75  to  3 francs  per  day, 
while  in  the  paper-mills  at  Rixheim  and  Turk- 
heim  (where  wall-papers  are  made)  the  wages 
for  machinists,  printers,  and  engravers  are  3-60to 
5 francs ; ordinary  workmen,  2 50 ; women,  l-50 ; 
children,  from  1 to  1'25.  The  Strasburg  tanners 
earn  3-25  francs  a day,  whereas  in  1850  they 
could  only  make  225.  The  glass-workers  at 
Wildenstein  get  from  2-50  to  4,  and  the  boys 
have  125,  being  an  increase  of  about  25  per 
cent,  ia  the  last  fifty  years.  Strasburg  brewers 
earn  from  4 to  4’50  f.  a day,  together  with  an 
allowance  of  beer.  In  the  tobacco  warehouses, 
foremen  and  overlookers  are  paid  6 to  7 50  f.  per 
day;  workmen,  275  to  4;  women  175  to  2-50. 
In  the  printing  trade  at  Strasburg  the  wages  for 
machine-men  are  15  to  35  francs  per  week ; 
compositors  20  to  34  (generally  piece-work)  ; 
layers  on,  4 to  16 ; binders,  10  to  36;  girls 
employed  in  folding,  4 to  12  francs.  In  fitting 
and  engineering  shops,  wages  are  singularly  low, 
averaging  370  per  day  at  Miilhouse,  and  3 80 
at  Grafenstadt,  a decline  from  the  wages  of 
1878,  which  then  reached  5 to  8 francs.  But 
in  certain  mechanical  trades  connected  with  the 
textiles,  such  as  engraving  on  metal  for  patterned 
cloths,  the  skilled  hands  can  earn  12  francs  a 
day.  Work  is,  however,  somewhat  unsteady  in 
this  trade,  sometimes  there  being  none,  while  at 
other  times  there  is  a considerable  rush  of  orders. 
Fitters  and  machinists  make  about  29  francs  in 
the  fortnight,  or  2-40  per  day;  adjusters,  42  to 
60,  or  4'15  per  day ; turners  and  smiths,  54  to 
57,  or  4-65  per  day;  strikers,  290;  copper- 
smiths, 5-25 ; tinsmiths,  4-25  ; saddlers,  3-50  ; 
carpenters,  4;  joiners,  3-10  ; masons,  3-50; 
masons’  labourers,  2*40 ; foremen  masons,  30 
francs  the  week;  foremen  joiners,  43  ; foremen 
mechanics,  55.  As  a general  rule,  wages  in 
country  places  are  lower  than  those  of  the  towns ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artisan  has  very 
often  some  counterbalance  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  bit  of  garden  or  land,  which  he  himself 
knows  how  to  turn  to  some  profit.  Wages  often 
vary  according  to  the  cheapness  or  dearness  of 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  for  instance  in 
Normandy,  where  provisions  are  dearor  than 
they  are  in  Alsace  aud  the  Vosges.  One  cause  of 
this  is  probably  the  proximity  of  Normandy  to 
England,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Nor- 
mandy farmers  can  find  a better  market  there 
for  their  agricultural  produce  than  they  can  at 
home. 


THE  NORTHERN  IRON  TRADE. 

Alike  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  production 
and  of  price,  the  condition  of  the  iron  trade  of 
the  North  is,  in  all  its  branches,  very  greatly 
improved  from  those  it  knew  a year  ago,  though 
the  full  extent  of  the  first  force  of  the  revival 
has  not  been  maintained.  But  when  it  is  known 
that  in  the  crude  iron  branch  of  the  trade  there 
were  in  September,  1879,  only  80  furnaces  in 
blast  in  the  Cleveland  and  Durham  district,  and 
there  are  now  117 ; that  the  output  of  the  fur- 
naces last  year  was  at  the  rate  of  4,800  tons 
daily  for  the  whole  of  the  district ; and  that  it 
is  now  at  the  rate  of  7,000  tons  daily,  and  the 
change  in  the  extent  in  the  production  is  at  once 
apparent,— a change  which  has  called  into  use 
a very  large  amount  of  labour,  for  which  a year 
ago  extra-parochial  assistance  was  needed;  and 
a large  amount  of  capital,  the  works  represent- 
ing which  last  year  were  unproductive  and 


wasting.  That  enlarged  production  was  in 
response  to  an  increase  of  the  demand,  and 
though  one  branch  of  the  demand  has  for  the 
time  collapsed,  yet  the  effect  of  the  general 
enlargement  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  stocks 
of  pig  iron  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  is  con- 
siderably less  than  it  was  a year  ago.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  large  as  has  been  the 
production  over  that  period,  the  sales  of  crude 
iron  [have  been  still  larger.  But  whilst  the 
increase  in  the  production  has  been  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  time,  that 
increase  in  the  demand  which  has  stimulated  it 
was  shown  most  markedly  at  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period ; and  thus  it  ia  |,that  though  stooks 
are  less  now  than  they  were  a year  or  so  ago, 
they  are  in  excess  of  what  they  were  at  the 
middle  part  of  the  year.  Without  there  should 
be  an  early  increase  in  the  demand,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  output  is  in  excess  of  it, — in 
which  case  increased  stocks,  weaker  markets, 
and  falling  prices  would  be  early  characteristics 
of  the  trade  in  the  Cleveland  and  Durham 
district ; for  that  district  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  demand  for  crude  iron  from  other 
manufacturing  centres,  about  one-half  of  the 
total  production  being  sold  in  the  shape  of  pig 
iron  to  other  home  and  foreign  manufacturing 
centres. 

But  what  must  be  considered  the  decline  in 
recent  months  in  the  demand  for  the  cheap 
crude  iron  of  Cleveland,  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
panied by  any  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the 
local  manufactures  from  that  iron.  The  chief 
of  these  is  now  that  for  iron  for  shipbuilding 
purposes  ; and  whilst  a year-ago  the  associated 
makers  of  Durham  and  the  North  of  England 
Bold  on  an  average  20,000  tons  of  plates  and 
angles  monthly,  they  now  sell  about  34,000  tons 
monthly;  and  this  increase  of  14,000  tons  in  the 
monthly  sales  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
equally  satisfactory  increase  in  the  average 
realised  price, — in  the  oase  of  plates,  the  ohief 
part  of  the  trade,  from  51. 10s.  per  ton  to  61. 13s. ; 
and  in  the  case  of  angles  from  51.  per  ton  to  51. 19s. 
per  ton.  The  satisfactory  enlargement  of  the 
volume  of  trade  has  called  into  operation  a large 
number  of  the  rolling-mills  in  Durham  that 
have  long  been  idle ; and  the  increase  of  the 
averagejprice  has,  under  the  sliding-scale  regula- 
tion in  force,  given  a slight  but  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  North  of 
England,  bo  that  there  has  been,  and  yet  re- 
mains, a substantial  and  general  increase  in  this 
branch  of  the  metallurgical  industries  of  the 
North  of  England.  With  the  increased  con. 
sumption  of  pig  iron  locally  necessitated,  there 
is  a fuller  employment  in  contributory  industries; 
in  the  irou  and  coal  mines,  in  the  carrying  in- 
dustries, and  in  others  which  share  in  the 
results.  The  whole  trade  of  the  North  of 
England  is,  indeed,  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  though  the  cause  of  the  primal  stimulus 
has  passed  away  for  the  present, — the  demand 
for  crude  iron  for  the  United  States, — yet  the 
effects  in  great  part  remain ; and  there  is  a 
partially  counterbalancing  growth  in  the  en- 
larged demand  for  pig  iron  for  the  Continent. 
Partial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  distriot, 
it  may  be  added,  with  the  erection  of  works  in 
different  parts  capable  of  meeting  the  growing 
demand  for  steel  for  various  constructive  pur- 
poses, and  these  works,  in  at  least  one  important 
centre,  will  be  for  the  use  of  the  native  iron  in 
that  manufacture. 

At  the  present  time  the  tendency  of  the  trade 
in  the  North  of  England  is  not  so  markedly  pro- 
gressive as  it  was.  Although  the  number  of 
furnaces  in  blast  is  sixteen  less  than  it  was  in 
1873,  yet,  owing  to  regular  working,  and  to  the 
use  of  large  furnaces,  the  present  production  of 
iron  is  at  its  maximum.  We  have  seen  that  it 
is  at  the  present  time  above  a demand  which 
shows  a declension,  if  a temporary  one. 
Whether  or  not  the  demand  will  rise  now  that 
prices  of  pig-iron  are  so  very  low,  and  that  rates 
of  freight  are  also  low,  cannot  be  foretold. 
There  have  been  inquiries  for  crude  iron  for  the 
United  States,  and  one  or  two  small  lots  have 
been  shipped  from  South  Durham  to  Amerioa, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  a demand  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  that  was  known  a year  ago. 
From  the  Continent  and  from  other  home  con- 
suming districts  there  is  a steady  demand, 
whilst  that  for  the  local  malleable  iron  trade  is 
about  at  its  largest  for  some  years,  and  has,  with 
the  briskness  in  the  shipbuilding  trade,  the  in- 
dication of  continued  and  even  increased  demand. 
And  the  change  in  the  steel  manufactures, — the 
proved  success  of  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  process 
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— will  stimulate  the  demand  for  cheap  crude 
iron, — such  as  that  of  Cleveland.  For  the 
past  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  im- 
mense importations  of  Spanish  and  other  foreign 
iron  ores  into  the  northern  district,  chiefly  for 
use  in  the  steel  manufacture.  The  use  of  Cleve- 
land iron  may  now  be  expooted  not  only  to  grow, 
but  to  become  slowly  substitutional  for  those 
rich  ores  of  Spain ; and  from  all  these  sources 
it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  a probability 
of  greater  demand  being  known  for  pig-iron.  In 
the  manufactured  iron  trade  the  greatest  ani- 
mation  is  in  the  branches  for  the  production  of 
shipbuilding,  and  from  the  number  of  vessels 
on  the  stocks  of  the  shipyards,  and  on  the  order 
books  of  the  builders,  the  animation  must  for 
some  time  continue.  The  question  of  price  is 
rather  different,  for  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  facilities  of  production  have  become  opera- 
tive, rather  preceding  than  following  an  increased 
demand.  As  this  is  the  case,  prices  have 
weakened  of  late  for  all  classes  of  iron,  and  till 
the  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  are  changed 
that  weakness  will  continue.  But  though  prices 
are  low,  there  is  a counterbalancing  lowness  of 
the  prices  of  raw  materials,  and  thus  the  iron 
trade  of  the  north  may  be  said  to  be  profitable 
at  the  present  time.  That  in  favoured  instances 
this  is  eminently  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  largest  Durham  ironmaking  company, 
— the  Consett  Iron  Company, — has  paid  for  its 
past  year  the  large  dividend  of  20  per  cent., 
whilst  others  not  quite  bo  favourably  circum- 
stanced have  paid  smaller  but  still  substantial 
dividends.  Witn  a profitable  trade,  and  one  that 
seems  to  have  the  elements  of  growth,  the  iron 
manufacture  of  the  North  needs  only  to  keep  its 
production  regelated  by  the  fluctuating  demand, 
to  be  ready  in  every  way  to  share  in  the  renewed 
period  of  prosperity  that  Beems  likely  to  dawn 
on  the  iron  trade  when  nations  are  recuperated 
by  economy  and  by  the  blessing  of  abundant 
harvests. 


BARRACKS:  THEIR  PLANNING  AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  second  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
this  Institute  for  the  present  session,  Professor 
T.  Hayter  Lewis,  vice-president,  in  the  chair, 
the  secretary  announced  the  decease,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  of  Mr.  E.  M.  J.  Forster,  Associate. 

Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell  (of  the  War  Oflice), 
Associate,  then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Modern 
Barrack,  its  Plan  and  Construction.”  The 
author  commenced  by  a reference  to  the  power 
conferred  by  the  “ Military  Forces  Localisation 
Act  ” of  1872,  for  building  barracks  and  other- 
wise effecting  the  localisation  of  the  home 
forces.  It  was  desired  to  maintain  the  per- 
manent identification  of  particular  regiments 
with  particular  localities.  Since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  old  barracks  had  been  enlarged  or  new 
ones  built  at  fifty-four  different  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  accommodating  a total  force 
of  12,000  men,  and  costing  no  less  than  two  and 
a half  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  land 
upon  which  they  stand.  He  then  dealt  with 
the  great  barrack-building  movement  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  last  century, — using 
the  defects  of  the  system  then  inaugurated  aB 
a scale  by  which  to  test  the  improvements 
exhibited  by  the  barracks  of  the  present  day. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  unvarying  ugliness  of  the 
typical  barrack  of  the  last  century,  and  traced 
the  causes  of  its  defective  plan  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  built.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  army  on  a legal  footing, 
at  the  Restoration,  no  barracks  were  built  with 
the  exception  of  those  at  Whitehall  for  the 
Horse  and  Foot  Guards,  and  a few  in  Scotland. 
The  reason  was  the  antipathy  of  the  nation  to  a 
standing  army,  and  the  consequent  repugnance 
of  the  Parliament  to  vote  the  required  funds. 
Meanwhile  the  army  increased  in  numbers,  and 
suffered  in  health  from  exposure  and  privation. 
The  mortality  amongst  the  troops  was  so  alarm- 
ing that  various  expedients  were  adopted ; but 
still  barracks  were  refused.  Even  bo  late  as 
1766,  Blackstone  wrote: — “Nothing  should  be 
more  guarded  against  in  a free  community  than 
making  the  military  form  a body  distinct  from 
the  people.  The  soldiers  should  be  intermixed 
with  the  people.  No  barracks  should  be 
allowed.”  The  crowning  objection  to  their 
ereotion  was  the  use  to  which  they  had  been 
put  in  Ireland.  At  length  it  became  essential 
that  some  recognised  plan  for  housing  the 
troops  should  be  adopted,  and  in  the  latter  part 


of  the  century  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a measure  for 
building  the  necessary  barracks.  An  enormous 
number  of  barracks  was  commenced  simul- 
taneously all  over  the  country ; they  were 
based  on  one  defective  and  hastily-considered 
model,  and  to  that  period  (1793-97)  we  owed 
the  dreary  pile  whose  very  name  had  become 
a synonym  for  ugliness  and  which  was  seen  in 
most  of  our  more  important  towns.  The  first 
step  to  systematise  the  construction  of  barracks 
on  a better  plan  was  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war.  Committees  and  Royal  Commis- 
sions under  the  auspices  of  LordB  Panmure  and 
Herbert  inquired  into  and  reported  upon  the 
condition  of  every  barrack  in  the  United  King, 
dom;  and  long  and  sad  was  the  list  of  their 
shortcomings.  The  architectural  profession  was 
invited  to  compete  for  the  erection  of  an  infantry 
and  a cavalry  barrack.  Those  at  Chelsea  and 
at  Knightsbridge  were  the  indirect  result ; but 
in  both  cases  the  competition  plans  were  set 
aside  and  the  aotual  plans  of  the  buildings, 
though  not  the  elevations,  were  designed  by 
the  authorities  at  the  War  Office.  The  defects 
of  the  old  system  were  due  to  complicated 
planning;  overcrowding  on  the  ground;  build- 
ings interfering  with  the  ventilation  of  one 
another,  containing  too  many  rooms  and  too 
great  a number  of  stories,  built  round  enclosed 
courts,  or  too  near  boundary-walls ; and  to 
defective  sanitation  in  all  its  branches.  It  was 
found  that  the  excessive  mortality  amongst  the 
troops,— no  less  than  twice  that  of  the  civil 
population, — was  traceable  to  specifio  diseases 
directly  induced  by  the  unhealthiness  of  barrack- 
rooms,  by  want  of  ventilation,  by  defective 
water-supply  and  sewerage*  The  result  was 
the  promulgation  of  a series  of  recommenda- 
tions :— (1)  Prescribing  the  superficial  and 
cubical  space  to  be  allotted  to  each  man;  (2) 
abolishing  the  old  offensive  urine-tubs  from  the 
barrack-rooms ; (3)  providing  separate  quarters 
for  married  men,  bathe,  washing  establishments, 
workshops,  reading  and  recreation  rooms,  skittle- 
alleys,  &c. ; (4)  regulating  the  warming,  ven- 
tilation, water  - supply,  and  drainage.  The 
regulations  which  followed  were  directed  to  an 
improvement  of  the  general  system  of  barrack 
plan,  and  to  the  proper  remedy  for  each  par- 
ticular defect  in  construction,  warming,  venti- 
lating, Ac.  Consequently,  at  the  present  day, 
there  is  no  one  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  who  is 
more  scientifically  provided  for  in  all  that  con- 
duces to  health  and  physical  well-being  than  the 
common  soldier.  The  type  of  barrack  which 
was  accepted  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
exhibited  in  the  plans  of  a vast  unexecuted 
project  for  Hyde  Park,  and  the  want  of  pro- 
vision for  the  decencies  and  necessities  of 
barrack  life  was  shown  therein.  The  difficulties 
of  acquiring,  at  reasonable  rates,  Bites  for 
Government  buildings  having  been  touched 
upon,  Mr.  Bell  adverted  to  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  the  disposition  of  the 
barracks  as  a whole,  namely  The  want  of  a 
clear  space  around  the  barrack  wall ; of  an 
ample  parade-ground  ; the  proper  placing  of 
the  officers’  quarters  ; the  keep  and  store  accom- 
modation ; guard-house  ; hospital ; canteens ; 
and  the  other  items  in  a barrack  establishment. 
The  separate  accommodation  of  each,  and  their 
proper  mutual  relation,  were  discussed  and 
described  in  particular.  The  means  of  lighting 
and  proportion  of  window  space  ; the  arrange- 
ments for  warming  and  ventilating;  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air  and  the  extraction  of  foul  air  ; 
the  proportion  of  inlets  and  exits;  and  the 
special  provisions  and  precautions  rendered 
necessary  by  the  habits  of  the  soldier,  were 
described.  It  was  necessary  that  the  soldier’s 
rooms  should  be  provided  with  indestructible 
fittings.  With  him  valves  were  simply 
things  to  be  fastened  down,  and  ventilation 
openings  only  things  to  be  stopped  up.  Long 
experience  of  his  idiosyncrasies  and  of  the 
exigencies  of  barrack  occupation  went  to  prove 
that  of  all  methods  of  warming  barrack-rooms 
that  of  the  open  fireplace  was  the  best,  and  the 
best  open  fireplace  was  one  perfected  upon  sug- 
gestions furnished  by  earlier  models  by  Captain 
Galton.  Under  the  old  system  fresh-air  inlets 
were  undreamt  of,  and  the  rooms  were  warmed 
at  the  expense  of  the  purity  of  the  air  within 
them ; under  the  new  system  the  contrary,  in 
some  instances,  had  proved  the  case ; and  the 

* More  than  twenty  years  ago  we  called  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  our  soldiers  were  being  murdered  by 
being  “stowed  away”  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
sanitary  considerations.  Iu  our  volume  lor  1858,  pp.  150, 

170,  we  gave  some  illustrations  of  “ interiors " in  the 
Portman-street  Barracks  (now  removed)  and  in  the  old 
cavalry  barracks  at  Knightsbridge.— Ed. 


rooms  had  been  over- ventilated.  It  was  easy 
to  warm  a room,  equally  easy  to  ventilate  it, 
but  not  easy  to  both  warm  and  ventilate  it  at 
the  same  time.  The  problem  was  no  other  than 
that  of  applying  a constant  system  to  varying 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  all  that  could  be 
looked  for  was  a reasonable  compromise,  which 
experiment  alone  would  dictate.  Mr.  Bell 
stated  that  a site  for  an  ordinary  barrack  must 
comprise  ten  acres,  exclusive  of  a training- 
ground  and  an  encamping-ground  for  the  militia. 
Instances  were  given  of  departure  from  the 
typical  plan  caused  by  special  conditions  of  site, 
&c.,  and  the  scope  left  for  ingenuity  of  planning 
in  individual  cases,  notwithstanding  the  neces- 
sity for  conforming  to  settled  rules  and  principles, 
details  of  cost  per  man,  and  per  cubic  foot 
divided  for  the  separate  classes  of  buildings  were 
given.  Each  barrack-room  was  designed  to 
hold  one-eighth  part  of  the  rank  and  file  com- 
posing a brigade  depdt,  viz.,  twenty-eight  men. 
720  ft.  of  cubical  space  were  allotted  to  each 
man.  The  married  men  had  each  a living-room, 
a bedroom,  and  a kitchen.  The  non-commis- 
sioned officers’  quarters  constituted  a little  club, 
furnished  with  comforts,  aids  to  study,  and 
means  of  wholesome  recreation,  for  the  like  of 
which  the  city  clerk  scarcely  knew  where  to 
look.  The  officers’  quarters  called  for  no 
special  remark.  The  average  cost  per  head  of 
a barrack,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
was  12 J.;  the  cost  of  the  new  Chelsea  Barracks* * * § 
was  about  225 1.  per  head,  and  of  the  Brigade 
Dep6ts  200Z.  per  head.  The  improvements 
effected  by  somewhat  similar  means  in  the 
arrangement  of  stable  buildings,  the  system  of 
ventilation,  of  drainage,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating thereto,  were  explained.  Cavalry  stables 
were  now  arranged  iu  two  rows  of  stalls,  the 
heads  of  the  horses  in  each  case  being  agamst 
an  outer  Bide  wall.  Every  horse  was  allowed 
1,200  cubical  feet  of  space.  A window  was 
placed  over  every  stall,  and  8 ft.  above  the  floor, 
and  all  the  stable  windows  were  made  to  open. 
When  rooms  were  built  over  stables,  foul-air 
shafts  were  carried  up  to  above  the  roofs.  These 
shafts  had  a sectional  area  of  18  in.  per  horse. 
The  etalls  were  drained  by  Burface  channels  only; 
these  were  carried  to  a distance  of  12  ft.  outside 
the  stable.  The  loose  boxes  were  17  ft.  by  12  ft. 
and  12  ft.  high,  allowing  2,500  cubical  feet  per 
horse.  The  parallel  movement  towards  amelio- 
rating the  barracks  of  France,  in  which  the 
English  lead  has  been  followed,  and  with  due 
acknowledgments,  was  then  described, — eluci- 
dated by  the  reports  of  M.  Emile  Trelat,  and 
some  useful  and  interesting  extracts  from  the 
report  were  given  in  substance.  The  “ Systfeme 
Toilet,”  tried  experimentally  at  Bourges,  Macon, 
Autun,  and  elsewhere, — based  mainly  upon 
English  experience,  and  found  to  be  quite  success- 
ful,—was  referred  to,  and  its  main  features  were 
elucidated.  Iu  conclusion,  an  appeal  as  to  the 
improved  character  of  the  exterior  appearance 
of  the  modern  barraok  was  made  to  new  build- 
ings at  Inverness,  Reading,  and  elsewhere. 
Some  deductions  from  Government  experience 
and  investigation  bearing  upon  the  larger 
civil  buildings,  such  as  workhouses,  model 
buildings,  &o.,  were  submitted  to  the  members. 
The  whole  subject  was  fully  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings of  old  barracks,  and  of  barracks  built,  or 
building  by  the  War  Department,  — drawings 
which  were  placed  at  the  service  of  the  author, 
together  with  other  facilities,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  various  illustra- 
tions to  which  Mr.  Bell  referred,  afad  whioh  were 
exhibited  during  the  evening  : — Downpatrick 
New  Brigade  Dep6t : hospital  annexe  ; Inver- 
ness New  Brigade  Dep6t : plans,  &c. ; Oxford 
New  Brigade  Dep6t : officers’  stables,  perspec- 
tive sketch  of  keep,  &o. ; Worcester  New  Brigade 
Dep6t : block  plan  ; Type  for  Keep  of  Brigade 
Dep6ts ; detailed  plan  of  a modern  barrack- 
room  ; Knightsbridge  New  Barracks  : plans  and 
view  ;f  The  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall  : historical 
chart ; X Project  for  Barracks  in  Hyde  Park 
(A.D.  1716)  : plane,  &c. ; § The  Old  Palace  in 
the  Savoy  as  converted  into  Barracks  (A.D. 
1736):  plans,  &o. ; Vienna  New  Barracks  for 

* A plan  of  the  quarters  for  one  oompany  of  Infantry  in 
these  barracks  (Mr.  George  Morgan,  architect),  was  pub- 
lished in  vol.  xiv.  (1856)  of  the  Builder,  p.  160. 

t Views  and  block  plan  of  ibe  new  Knightsbridge  Bar- 
racks were  published  iu  the  Builder  for  1878  (vol.  xxxvi  ) 
pp.  112, 113. 

t This  chart  was,  through  Mr.  Ingress  Boll,  presented 
to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Tregellas,  of  the  War  Office. 

§ This  project  consisted  of  a design  for  a very  extensive 
range  of  buildings,  intended  to  accommodate  no  fewer 
than  7,000  men.  It  was  prepared  by  one  Du  Bois,  de- 
scribed on  the  plan  as  “ one  of  his  Majesty’s  engineers.” 
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the  Imperial  Guard ; The  Syst&me  Toilet : plans, 

&c .* 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Ingress  Bell,  said  the  paper  in  its  earlier 
portion  had  given  some  interesting  historical 
and  other  information  as  to  early  barrack  con- 
struction, and  in  its  latter  part  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  what  might  fairly  be  styled  autho- 
ritative information  deduced  under  the  best 
possible  ciroumstanoes  from  expensively  con- 
ducted experiments  made  by  the  War 
Office, — information  which  architects,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  aroana  of  military 
architecture,  might  yet  turn  to  good  acoonnt  in 
the  humbler  sphere  of  civil  architecture.  The 
action  of  the  War  Office  in  regard  to  barrack 
construction  seemed  to  have  been  tolerably  con- 
sistent from  the  first,  and  except  in  one  single 
instance,  it  did  not  seem  to  have  sought  outside 
aid.  The  result,  as  Mr.  Bell  had  shown,  was 
that  the  earlier  barracks  were  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Bell  had  recounted  how,  in  the  case 
of  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Knightsbridge,  the 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Wyatt  were  set  aside 
in  favour  of  those  furnished  by  the  War-office 
officials,  Mr.  Wyatt’s  elevations  alone  being 
used.  That  was  a very  unsatisfactory  method 
of  working,  beoause  all  architects  recognised 
it  as  an  essential  condition  that  the  outside  and 
inside  of  a building  should  be  interdependent. 
The  result  of  the  various  sanitary  inquiries 
made  by  the  War-office  authorities  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  much  use  to  architects,  and  might 
be  studied  with  profit.  He  ventured  to  suggest 
that  similar  data  to  that  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
health  of  troops  in  barracks  was  very  much 
wanted  with  regard  to  the  health  of  occupants 
of  other  buildings,  and  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  health  of  people  of  the  working- 
class  housed  during  recent  years  in  the  large 
blooks  of  buildings  whioh  had  been  erected 
for  them  in  London  and  elsewhere.  One 
piece  of  information  in  Mr.  Bell’s  paper  whioh 
must  have  surprised  many  who  heard  it  read 
was  as  to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  these  barrack 
buildings.  Mr.  Bell  spoke  of  their  cubing  out, 
on  an  average,  at  5£d.  per  foot,  in  these  pre- 
sent days  of  expensive  labour,  while  6£d.  per 
foot  cube  was  mentioned  as  that  of  the  cost  of 
what  were  practically  dwelling-houses,  viz.,  the 
married  quarters;  and  8d.  was  given  as  the 
price  for  the  gentlemen’s  residences  known  as 
officers’  quarters.  These  prices  struck  him 
as  being  very  low.  He  supposed  the  works 
were  cairied  out  by  competition  amongst 
builders  in  the  usual  way  P Mr.  Bell  had  spoken 
of  the  new  barracks  at  Inverness  in  such  terms 
that  ought  to  induce  every  architect  to  see 
them,  for  he  had  said  that  every  part  of  the 
buildings  was  consistent  in  character,  satisfac- 
tory in  aspect,  and  bespeaking  its  objeot.  If 
those  buildings  really  did  conform  to  that  very 
high  standard  of  excellence,  they  constituted 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  successes  that 
could  possibly  be  achieved  in  building.  As  to 
the  cost  per  head  given  by  Mr.  Bell  (2251.  in 
one  instance  cited),  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Barry)  to  be  very  high  [A  voice  : “ Enormous  ”] 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  other  public 
buildings,  such  as  large  schools  in  which  the 
scholars  were  resident. 

Dr.  Balfour  (who  was  introduced  to  the  meet- 
ing as  having  been  secretary  of  the  commission 
instituted  by  Lord  Panmure  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  soldier)  observed  that  Mr.  Bell  might 
have  brought  the  period  in  which  barracks  were 
generally  unhealthy  down  to  a much  later 
date  than  the  end  of  the  last  century ; indeed, 
very  nearly  to  the  middle  of  this  century.  In 
1836  he  was  appointed,  with  two  military 
officers,  to  make  a report  on  the  health  of  the 
troops,  and  they  found  that  in  the  barracks  at 
Tobago  the  space  allotted  to  each  man  was  only 
220  cubic  feet.  It  was,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  mortality  amongst  the 
troops  stationed  there  was  very  great.  He  had 
had  the  honour  to  serve  for  eight  years  in  the 
Guards,  and  in  his  time  there  was  in  Hyde  Park 
a building  which  he  could  not  call  a barrack, 
and  adjoining  it,  a storehouse.  The  lower  part 
of  the  building  made  to  serve  as  a barrack  was 
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occupied  as  a guard -house  for  the  troops  who 
had  the  watching  of  the  powder-magazine,  and 
the  upper  floor  was  ocoupied  as  a dormitory  and 
day-room  for  the  company  of  soldiers  engaged 
on  that  duty.  So  small  was  it,  however,  that 
the  paillasses  had  to  be  arranged  in  tiers,  one 
above  another,  on  eaoh  Bide  of  the  room, 
and  besides  that,  there  was  an  additional 
line  of  beds  made  up  on  the  floor  in  the 
gangway  between  the  double  tier  of  beds  on 
each  side.  The  plaoe  was  crowded  to  four 
times  its  healthy  capacity,  and  it  was  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  phthisis  had  largely 
prevailed  amongst  the  men.  As  showing  the 
light  appreciation  in  which  the  health  of  the 
soldier  was  held  by  even  high  officials  in  the 
army  at  one  time,  Dr.  Balfour  mentioned  that 
when,  after  the  fire  at  the  Tower  of  London,  new 
barracks  had  been  built,  the  authorities  ordered 
that  the  men  were  to  occupy  some  old  buildings, 
as  they  wanted  the  new  buildings  for  a store- 
house for  blankets,  for  the  old  buildings  were 
much  too  damp  for  blankets ! The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  the  matter  was  brought  to 
his  notice,  ordered  the  troops  to  occupy  the  new 
barracks,  and  directed  the  storekeeper  to  put 
his  blankets, — where  he  liked.  On  the  matter 
of  ventilation,  Dr.  Balfour  mentioned,  as  having 
been  successful  in  the  old  barracks  at  Win- 
chester, the  use  of  false  or  hollow  beams 
running  across  the  ceiling  from  outer  wall  to 
outer  wall,  the  bottoms  of  such  beams  being  of 
perforated  zinc.  He  agreed  with  all  that  had 
been  said  in  favour  of  Captain  Galton’s  stoves, 
but  when  used  it  should  be  Been  that  they  were 
properly  fitted,  as  he  found,  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  Netley  Hospital,  that  though  the 
Galton  stoves  had  been  fitted  in  the  corridors, 
they  had  been  provided  neither  with  air- 
chambers  behind  the  grates  nor  with  louvre 
openings  into  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Thomas  Porter  agreed  with  Mr.  Barry  in 
thinking  that  200J.  and  upwards  per  head  for 
buildings  of  the  class  described  in  the  paper  was 
an  excessive  price  to  pay,  unless  it  included  the 
cost  of  the  ground,  which  he  understood  was  not 
the  case ; but  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Barry 
in  thinking  that  5£d.  per  foot  cube  was  a low 
price  for  such  buildings,  which  were  mainly  com- 
posed of  large  rooms.  Nor  did  he  understand 
how,  in  the  buildings  described,  the  cost  per  foot 
cube  could  be  reconciled  with  the  cost  per 
head. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  in  the  course  of  a few  re- 
marks, spoke  of  the  value  of  the  statistics  and 
data  furnished  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  paper,  and 
referred  to  the  works  of  Parkes  and  De  Chau- 
mont  as  being  especially  worthy  of  study  by 
architects. 

Mr.  William  White  and  Mr.  Henry  Dawson 
both  expressed  their  inability  to  understand  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  treated  of  in  Mr.  Bell’s 
paper,  Mr.  White  pointing  out  the  vast  difference 
between  their  cost  and  that  of  the  older 
barracks. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up  the  discussion, 
spoke  of  the  paper  as  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Institute.  The  only  thing 
with  which  he  could  compare  it  at  the  moment 
was  the  able  article  “Barracks”  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which 
bore  the  initials  of  a well-known  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of 
some  of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  paper, 
he  was  able  to  say  of  his  own  knowledge  that  in 
the  case  of  the  new  Chelsea  Barracks  a very 
large  sum  had  to  be  expended  in  foundations  on 
a portion  of  the  site  which  had  formerly  been  a 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  putting  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  meeting,  the  Chairman 
included  the  name  of  Mr.  Tregellas,  for  his 
kindness  in  presenting  to  the  Institute  the  very 
interesting  historical  chart  showing  the  Horse 
Guards  buildings  in  Whitehall. 

Mr.  Ingress  Bell,  in  replying  on  the  discus- 
sions, said  that  in  all  cases  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  he  had  described  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  competition  in  the  building  trade 
in  the  usual  way.  The  apparent  discre- 
pancy of  cost  per  foot  cube  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  a modern  barrack,  as  compared  with 
the  cost  per  head,  would  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  besides  the  barrack  buildings  proper 
there  were  numerous  accessory  buildings,  such 
as  canteens,  cook-houses,  bath-rooms,  &c.  As  to 
Mr.  Barry’s  badinage  about  the  Inverness 
barracks,  he  (Mr.  Bell)  had  been  somewhat 
misunderstood  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
their  design.  All  he  wished  to  bring  out  was 
that  they  would  compare  favourably  with  most 
i other  buildings  of  their  class. 


HINTS  ON  HOUSE  DECORATION. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a long  address  given 
by  Mr.  William  Morris,  under  the  auspioes  of 
“ The  Trades  Guild  of  Learning,”  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Sooiety  of  Arts, 
whioh  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  limits.  Pro- 
fessor  Hales,  of  King’s  College,  presided,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence,  through  domestic  afflic- 
tion, of  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  who  had 
been  announced  to  preside. 

Mr.  Morris  said  that  perhaps  it  would  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  instruction  that  his  audi- 
ence might  get  from  him  when  he  told  them  that 
he  had  no  claim  to  represent  any  one  craft  in 
particular.  Division  of  labour,  which  had  played 
so  great  a part  in  furthering  competitive  com- 
merce, which  few  dared  to  resist,  and  of  which 
none,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  could  foresee  the 
result,  had  dealt  especially  hard  upon  that 
field  of  human  culture  in  which  he  was  born  to 
labour.  Division  of  labour,  which  was  once  the 
servant,  was  now  the  master  of  competitive 
commerce,  whioh  latter  itself  was  once  the 
servant,  though  now  the  master,  of  civilisation. 

It  had  resulted  in  some  men  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  many  crafts,  though  masters  of 
none.  He  would  hold  his  peace  on  these  matters 
unless  he  hoped  by  speaking  to  stir  up  others 
than  himself  to  discontent  with  and  rebellion 
againBt  things  as  they  were, — rebellion  not 
against  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  against  the 
customs  of  folly.  Let  them,  however,  proceed 
to  consider  by  what  forethought  they  could 
make  the  actual  dwellings  whioh  almost  all  of 
them  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  live  in, 
brighter,  better,  and  more  wholesome.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  he  should  perforce  be 
speaking  of  those  middle-class  dwellings  of 
which  he  knew  most.  There  was  no  dignity  or 
unity  of  plan  about  an  ordinary  modern  house, 
big  or  little,  and  it  was  devoid  of  a centre.  In 
brief,  it  was  a mere  congeries  of  rooms,  with 
no  special  relation  to  each  other.  A few  lucky 
people  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  grand 
old  houses  their  forefathers  built.  To  suoh 
persons  all  he  could  say  would  be  to  remiud  them 
not  to  forget  their  duty  to  those  buildings,  not 
to  alter  or  torment  them,  but  to  treat  them  as 
if  their  builders  could  still  be  wonnded  by  their 
griefs  and  rejoiced  by  their  well-being.  There 
were  some  others  who  lived  in  houses  that  could 
scarcely  be  called  noble, — nay,  they  might  be 
called  ignoble,  but  they  were  yet  built  solidly 
and  conscientiously ; and  though  they  had  little 
beauty,  or  none  at  all,  they  were  characterised 
by  fitness  and  common  sense.  The  earliest 
buildings  of  this  class  dated  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  but  many  of  them  were  later,  and 
of  the  Georgian  period.  But  these  classes  of 
buildings  were  very  difficult  to  decorate  properly, 
especially  by  those  who  had  any  leaning  towards 
romance,  because  they  still  had  some  traces 
of  style  left  in  them.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  rebellion  which  they  had 
met  that  night  to  further  had  been  begun, 
for  of  late  years  houses  had  risen  which 
were  neither  the  out-and-dried  stock  de- 
signs of  the  builder,  nor  academical  imita- 
tions of  by-gone  styles.  Especially  deserving 
of  their  thanks  was  the  School  Board  for  Lon- 
don, who  had  shown  that  they  recognised  that 
art  might  go  for  something  in  education  by 
refusing  to  allow  shabbiness  and  scamped  work 
to  be  characteristic  of  their  school  buildings. 

It  was  most  inspiriting  to  see  their  fine  build- 
ings rising  over  the  sordid  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding BtreetP,  and  to  be  reminded  of  the  well- 
founded  hope  in  which  they  were  built.  Hol- 
land House,  Kensington,  was  almost  the  only 
building  left  in  London  of  the  first-class  of 
dwellings  which  he  had  mentioned.  There 
were,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  one  or  two 
houses  in  Lime-Btreet  of  about  the  Bame  period,  I 
but  unfortunately  they  belonged  to  a society  too  i 
poor  to  keep  them  standing, — viz.,  the  honour- 
able  Company  of  Fishmongers.  Besides  these  J 
two  classes  of  old  houses,  there  were  a few 
modern  ones  inhabited  by  the  ringleaders  of 
the  rebellion  against  sordid  ugliness.  But  the 
houses  of  those  three  classes  taken  together  ■ 
were  utterly  insignificant  in  number  compared  . 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  houses  of  the  people,  , 
— houses  which  he  hoped  it  would  one  day  be  > 
difficult  to  believe  could  ever  have  been  built  ;i 
for  a people  not  lacking  in  honesty  and  inde-  •! 
pendeuce.  The  truth  was  that  the  people  who  ) 
lived  in  them  had  long  since  ceased  to  think 
about  them,  being  concent  to  live  in  them  so  > 
long  as  they  were  warm,  and  dry.  He  and  l 
those  who  thought  with  him  wanted  to  make  ? 
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I the  dwellings  of  the  people  fit  for  their  occu- 
| pants  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  comfort, 
l The  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  that 
end  was  to  get  people  to  interest  themselves  in 
| the  question  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done 
with  the  makeshift  houses  which  (however 
> desirous  of  obtaining  dwellings  more  satisfac- 
p tory  in  an  art  point  of  view)  the  great  majority 
of  people  would  have  to  continue  to  live  in  for 
0 some  years  to  come.  Snch  makeshift  bnildings 
'j  could  not  be  got  rid  of  all  at  once.  For  his 
)\  own  part,  however  bad  the  house  he  lived  in 
p might  be,  he  would  not  despair  of  improving 

I it,  in  some  degree,  at  any  rate.  He  felt  that  he 
should  have  little  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
his  audience  if  the  question  involved  nothing 
li  moie  than  gaining  a little  more  content  and 
ll  pleasure  for  those  who  already  did  not  lack 
I their  fair  share  of  them.  The  question  included 
ll  much  more  than  that.  His  hope  was  that 
| those  who  began  to  consider  how  to  make  the 
n best  of  the  chambers  in  which  they  ate,  slept, 
li  and  sat,  would  soon  begin  to  feel  an  earnest 
| discontent  with  the  sordidness  by  which  they 
j were  surrounded.  His  extravagant  hope  was 
I that  people  might  some  day  learn  something  of 
| art,  and  form  a longing  for  more,  and  that  they 
would  realise  that  there  was  no  way  of  getting 
: it  except  that  of  giving  a man  work  to  do  con- 
i genial  to  him,  without  fear  of  intimidation  by 
j fellow-workmen  and  without  anxiety  as  to  the 
: means  of  livelihood  for  himself  and  family. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  interior  of 
| the  house,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  garden, 

I which,  he  said,  suburban  gardeners  generally 
j made  the  worst  of,  aping,  in  the  little  patches  of 
ground  which  the  elastic  conscience  of  the  specu- 
lating builder  left  for  them,  all  the  windings 
and  other  features  appropriate  only  to  landscape 
gardening  on  a large  scale.  The  abomination 
called  “ carpet-gardening  ” carried  in  its  name 
the  best  proof  of  its  own  absurdity.  As  to  the 
outside  of  the  house  itself,  it  was  generally  too 
ugly  to  render  it  possible  to  do  much  with  it. 
In  ordinary  houses  the  paint  used  externally 
should  be  chiefly  white  or  whitish,  for  when  a 
building  was  ugly  in  form  it  would  bear  no 
ornamentation  in  the  way  of  colour.  The  sash- 
bars  of  the  windows  should  always  be  painted 
white,  so  as  to  break  up  the  dreariness  of  the 
outside  of  the  house.  The  lecturer  cautioned 
people  against  using  the  dull  brownish  reds  now 
apparently  becoming  fashionable  for  external 
painted  work.  This  colour  was  sometimes  called 
“ chocolate, ” but  a better  name  for  it  would  be 
“cockroach”  colour.  He  then  proceeded  to 
dwell  on  the  details  of  interior  house-deco- 
ration,  referring,  among  other  matters,  to  ceiling 
decoration,  and  urging  the  avoidance  (where  it 
was  not  possible  to  expose  the  timbers  of  the 
roof  or  floor  above  an  apartment)  of  what  he 
called  those  ghastly  caricatures  of  art  which 
made  up  the  sum  of  modern  cast  plaster- work. 
Perhaps,  he  said,  there  were  few  of  the  crafts 
accessory  to  building  which  had  fallen  so 
low  as  that  of  the  plasterer.  He  deprecated 
the  filling  to  repletion  with  furniture  of  some 
rooms,  and  recommended  people  to  let  their 
furniture  be  Bimple  though  artistic,  but  only 
what  was  necessary  for  nse, — none  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  fashion.  All  rooms  should  look  as 
though  intended  to  live  in.  Why  should  a 
dining-room  generally  look  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a dentist’s  parlour,  only  to  be  oocupied  during 
an  operation,  and  to  be  left  when  the  operation 
was  over, — the  tooth  out  or  the  dinner  in? 
While  all  rooms  of  well-to-do  people  Bhonld  be 
arlistic  and  comfortable  in  their  decoration  and 
furniture,  their  ensemble  should  not  be  such  as 
to  make  a poor  man  ill  at  ease  in  them,  nor 
should  their  luxuriousness  be  such  as  to 
make  a thoughtful  man  ashamed.  As  things 
were  at  present,  rich  people  would  not  have  art, 
and  poor  people  could  not.  A great  deal  had  been 
heard  of  late  about"  cheap  art.”  What  was  meant 
by  it?  Was  there  to  be  one  art  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor  ? Art  was  art,  and  people  who 
talked  about  cheapening  it  forgot  that  it  was  not 
so  accommodating  as  Law  and  Religion.  And 
how  was  this  cheap  art  proposed  to  be  got  ? A 
great  deal  of  it  by  that  universal  panacea,  divi- 
sion of  labour.  A Pecksniff  was  to  squint  and 
scrawl  for  a time  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  that 
sheet  of  paper  was  afterwards  to  set  a lot  of  men 
to  turn  cranks  all  day  for  hire.  From  this  were 
to  accrue  three-fold  blessings, — food  and  clothing 
and  very  little  leisure  to  the  operatives,  enor- 
mous riches  to  the  capitalist,  and  moderate  riches 
to  the  squinter  on  the  paper.  The  result  was  to 
be  an  abundance  of  cheap  art  for  the  operatives 
or  crank-turners.  There  had  been  many  schemes 


suggested  for  such  operations  as  skinning  a flint 
or  boiling  down  a flea  for  the  sake  of  its  tallow, 
and  this  scheme  for  the  production  of  cheap  art 
was  on  a par  with  them.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  was  possible  for  art  to  live  in  the  industrial 
crafts  was  to  make  each  workman  a master  of  his 
trade  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  abolish  the 
pernicious  system  of  keeping  a man  perpetually 
doing  only  one  thing, — working  at  only  one 
“ branch  ” of  his  trade.  Only  the  workman  who 
was  master  of  his  craft  from  beginning  to  end 
could  produce  works  of  artistic  merit,  but  under 
the  present  Bystem  of  division  of  labour  such  a 
man  was  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a very  trouble- 
some fellow,  and  as  mere  grit  and  friotion  in  the 
gold-grinding  machine. 


A SUBSIDING  TOWN. 

We  were  recently  at  Northwich,  where  the 
chief  trade  is  pumping  brine  out  of  the  ground 
in  order  to  produce  common  salt,  and  were  much 
astonished  by  the  appearance  presented  by  part 
of  it.  The  effect  of  continued  pumping  causes 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  sink,  aud  this  sub- 
sidence results  in  serious  damage  to  building 
property.  A project  is  on  foot,  we  believe,  to 
obtain,  by  legislation,  means  of  compensating 
owners  of  property  injured  by  the  subsidence, 
and  not  before  it  was  needed.  It  would  be  difficult 
by  words  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  sad  condition 
of  many  parts  of  the  town.  All  new  buildings 
are  now  constructed  of  timber  framing,  the 
lower  part  of  whioh  is  formed  of  massive  pieces 
of  timber  or  cilia,  and  as  the  ground  subsides, 
and  the  house  becomes  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  lower  than 
the  street,  instead  of  perhaps  6 in.  or  1 ft.  above 
it,  as  originally  constructed,  screw-jacks  are 
introduced  under  the  timber  cilia  or  plates,  and 
the  whole  is  raised  up  to  its  original  position. 
We  saw  one  house  and  shop  that  had  been  twice 
raised,  though  it  has  been  built  only  a very  few 
years.  The  old  County  Court-room  has  come 
forward  lately,  as  if  to  enlist  legal  assistance. 
We  wore  at  Northwich  during  the  recent  floods, 
and  the  lower  streets  with  the  basements  of  the 
houses,  and  the  ground-floor  too,  were  entirely 
under  water.  Northwich  evidently  needs  look- 
ing after. 


INDUSTRIAL  ART-TRAINING  AT  GENEVA. 

A favourable  report  reaches  us  concerning 
the  Geneva  speoial  school  founded  two  years  ago 
by  the  State  for  the  study  of  decorative  arts. 
This  establishment  is  situated  in  the  capital 
itself,  and  the  building  cost  the  canton  of  Geneva 
no  less  than  40,0001.  It  suffices,  however,  to 
visit  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  ground-floor 
to  meet  at  once  a clear  proof  of  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  This  portion  of  the  building  is 
set  aside  for  the  exposition  of  the  works  of  art 
achieved  by  the  pupils ; but  the  show-cases 
which  were  to  hold  these  objects  will  be  found 
nearly  empty.  The  fact  is,  that  nearly  every 
article  exhibited  has  at  once  found  a purchaser, 
and  thus  this  room  remains  in  a denuded  con- 
dition. Close  at  band  there  are  the  offices  for 
the  administration  of  the  school,  and  the  work- 
shop for  the  ceramio  arts.  The  ovens  and  the 
foundry  are,  however,  in  an  outer  building.  On 
the  first  and  second  floor  of  the  school  will  be 
found  the  workshops  for  the  moulding,  chasing, 
and  sculpture  on  wood  and  stone. 

The  school  of  250  pupils  and  its  annual 
budget  amounts  to  3,2001.  There  are  two  cate- 
gories of  pupils, — the  first,  known  as  the  regular 
pupils,  must,  to  be  admitted,  possess  a diploma 
from  the  Municipal  School  of  Arts  applied  to 
Industry,  or  else  pass  an  examination.  When 
they  have  thus  established  their  competency  and 
natural  aptitude,  they  are  admitted  as  regular 
pupils,  and  follow  either  a complete  course  of 
artistic  training,  or  devote  themselves  to  one 
special  branoh.  These  pupils  alone  are  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  competitions  and  prizes 
offered  by  the  State.  The  second  class  of  pupils 
are  the  outdoor  pupils,  for  the  most  part  arti- 
sans, apprentices,  and  tradesmen;  they  are 
allowed  to  follow  the  course  of  training  gra- 
tuitously when  they  can  prove  that  they  possess 
sufficient  natural  aptitnde  to  benefit  from  this 
opportunity.  There  are  three  classes  : the  first 
for  modelling  and  sculpture  of  ornament  and 
the  figure ; the  second,  small  and  large  repouss6 
work;  the  third,  the  ceramic  arts. 

The  teaching  is  of  an  essentially  practical 
description,  and  the  professors  keep  a keen 
watch  to  prevent  the  pupils  losing  any  time.  In 
fact,  all  students  who  are  not  earnest  in  their 


work,  or  who  are  not  sufficiently  gifted  to  work 
with  success,  are  carefully  eliminated.  Any  ab- 
sence dnriiig  class  hours  is  reported,  and  repeated 
offence  in  this  respect  may  entail  expulsion 
from  the  school.  Altogether  the  work  is  oarried 
forward  in  real  earnest,  and  does  oredit  to  the 
small  but  well-administered  canton  of  Geneva. 
The  Swiss  have  so  often  distinguished  them- 
selves in  schools  of  art  in  France  and  elsewhere 
that  we  are  pleased  to  note  the  increased  facili- 
ties now  afforded  by  whioh  they  will  be  able  to 
work  in  their  own  country,  surrounded  by  the 
noble  scenery  that  oannot  fail  to  inspire  all 
true  artists. 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

A PORTION  OF  THE  WEST  FRONT. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  west 
front  of  Cologne  Cathedral  was  one  of  the 
portions  of  that  great  churoh  left  in  a very 
incomplete  state  by  its  Mediaeval  bnilders.  In 
fact,  what  had  been  exeouted  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a third  of  the  southern  tower  and  the 
basement  of  the  northern  one.  Attached  to  the 
southern  tower  was  a part  of  the  jamb  of  the 
great  west  window.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
was  fourteenth-century  work,  though  there  were 
indications  that  a small  portion  of  the  north 
tower  was  of  an  earlier  date.  Our  illustration 
represents  the  lower  part  of  the  southern  tower, 
and  shows  one  of  the  windows  and  the  remark- 
ably elegant  doorway.  This  doorway,  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  formed  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  cathedral,  and  its  tympanum  is  deco- 
rated with  sculptures  representing  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  oanopy 
above  it  was  a very  beautiful  example  of 
German  Geometrical  tracery,  but  was  in  such 
a decayed  state  as  to  render  its  removal,  some 
months  back,  absolutely  neoessary.  The  whole 
of  this  tower  is  covered  with  soaffolding,  and  is 
now  in  course  of  restoration.  Our  drawing 
represents  it  as  it  appeared  before  this  opera- 
tion was  commenced,  and  before  the  oanopy 
over  the  doorway  was  removed.  We  trust  that 
the  restoration  in  progress  will  not  obliterate 
the  appearance  of  antiquity  of  this  part  of 
the  building,  because  it  is  very  interesting  to 
those  who  are  now  living,  and  will  be  still  more 
to  those  who  come  after  us,  to  be  able  to  traoe 
exactly  where  the  Mediaeval  work  ended  and 
the  modern  work  began.  We  hope,  also,  that 
even  if  the  present  pump  is  destroyed,  it  will  be 
replaced  by  some  kind  of  fountain  or  ornamental 
well,  as  these  wells  attached  to  German 
churches  date  from  very  early  times,  and  are 
interesting  features.  The  examples  of  them  are 
very  numerous;  the  best  known,  and  those 
which  recur  most  readily  to  our  memory,  are  in 
Ratisbon  cathedral,  the  Minster  at  Freiburg, 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Paderborn,  Augsburg, 
and  Prague.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
present  not  very  ornamental  pump  at  Cologne 
occupies  the  position  of  an  ancient  structure 
similar  to  those  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

While  speaking  about  Cologne  Cathedral,  we 
should  like  to  know  whether  any  of  our  readers 
can  explain  the  very  singular  view  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  represented  in  p.  xoi.  of  the  “ Nurem- 
berg Chroniole  ” ? Here  a very  lofty  tower,  of 
more  than  four  stories  in  height,  is  shown  to  the 
north-eaBt,  and  the  apse,  in  a very  unfinished 
condition,  with  a great  orane  on  the  top  of  it, 
is  shown  to  the  west.  What  makes  the  matter 
somewhat  singular  is  that  in  this  view  the  other 
churches  of  the  town,  especially  St.  Cnnibert’s 
and  St.  Martin’s,  are  tolerably  correctly  drawn. 
We  confess  that  we  are  quite  at  a loss  to  account 
for  this  very  peculiar  representation, — or  shall 
we  say  misrepresentation  ? — of  the  cathedral.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  it  could  have  looked  at 
all  like  this  in  the  year  1493,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  publishing  of  the  “Nuremberg  Chronicle.” 
Is  it  possible  that  the  engraving  can  be  taken 
from  a drawing  made  some  centuries  earlier, 
and  that  the  tower  shown  belonged  to  the 
former  cathedral  ? If  what  we  surmise  is  the 
case,  the  drawing  must  have  been  made  some 
time  previously  to  the  year  1322,  as  it  shows  the 
apse  in  a very  unfinished  state,  and  without  a 
roof ; whereas  we  know  that  the  choir  was  com- 
pleted and  consecrated  in  that  year. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Conrad  von  Hooh- 
steten  did  not  really  begin  the  present  cathedral 
in  1248,  but  that  he  only  patched  up  the  older 
church,  and  that  the  present  cathedral  was  not 
commenced  until  1270  or  1275.  This  statement  we 
find  repeated  in  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Northern 
Germany.  We  cannot  find  what  authority  there 
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is  for  tbii  statement,  as  it  is  quite  at  variance 
with  that  of  Kugler ; but,  judging  from  the 
style  of  the  building,  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  true.  We  have 
come  across  another  statement,  that  Cologne 
Cathedral  was  designed  by  Arohbishop  Engle- 
bert,  whose  shrine  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
cathedral.  There  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  two  archbishops  of  the  name  of  Englebert, 
Archbishop  Englebert  II.,  whose  name  was  von 
Rile,  erected  the  beautiful  “Bergen  Tower”  in 
1261.  The  name  von  Rile  is  singular,  as  being 
that  of  the  man  to  whom  the  design  for  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral  is  attributed,  “ Gerhard  von 
Rile.” 

Now,  if  Archbishop  Englebert  von  Rile 
designed  the  cathedral,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  commenced  in  1248.  Victor  Hugo 
says,  in  his  charming  work  upon  the  Rhine,  that 
the  architect  of  Cologne  Cathedral  was  named 
“ Englebert  de  Bei'g.”  This  is,  however,  pro- 
bably the  same  person  as  Englebert  von  Rile, 
and  his  bearing  the  name  de  (or  rather  von) 
Berg  may  account  for  the  tower  which  he 
erected  at  the  south  end  of  the  town  being 
called  the  “ Bergen  Thurm.” 

A letter  in  the  Atlienceum,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Scott,  gives  a copy  of  a deed  of  contract  entered 
into  between  a certain  Rudenger,  director  of 
the  works  at  Cologne  Cathedral,  aud  the  Bur- 
grave  of  Drachenfels,  to  the  effect  that  the 
latter  shall  supply  stone  from  his  quarry,  “ ad 
opus  structure  Coloniensis ,”  and  the  date  1280  is 
attached  to  the  contract.  Now  there  is  a 
singular  thing  about  this  document,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  it  nowhere  mentions  the  cathedral 
as  having  been  then  commenced ! On  the  contrary, 
any  person  reading  it  would  naturally  suppose 
that  it  was  a contraot  to  supply  stone  for  a 
church  about  to  be  built.  Of  this  man  called 
Rudenger  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  Gerhard 
von  Rile  [why  does  Mr.  Scott  spell  the  name 
“ Riehl”  ? All  the  German  authorities  we  have 
seen  spell  it  in  the  way  we  have  adopted]. 
Whether  they  were  master-masons  or  con- 
tractors; whether  they  were  simply  men  em- 
ployed by  the  chapter  to  arrange  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials,  or  whether  they  were  the 
absolute  architects  of  the  building,  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  We  have,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing names  associated  with  the  building  of 


Cologne  Cathedral : — 

Gerhard  von  Rile  c.  1248 

Archbishop  Englebert  von  Rile  c.  1261 

Rudenger  1280 

Meister  Johan  von  Koln  1322 


The  tradition  that  Albertus  Magnus  designed 
Cologne  Cathedral  seems  to  be  devoid  of 
foundation,  and  if,  as  is  also  stated,  that  prelate 
designed  his  own  cathedral  church  at  Ratisbon, 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  designed  the  cathedral 
at  Cologne,  as  the  buildings  show  the  influ- 
ence of  two  different  sohools  of  architecture. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  Albertus  Magnus  died  at 
Cologne  about  the  year  1300,  and  was,  as  the 
“ Nuremberg  Chronicle  ” relates,  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  that  city,*  may 
have  given  rise  to  a supposition  that  he  had 
something  to  do  with  the  erection  of  the 
cathedral. 

Whether  we  have  yet  found  the  name  of  the 
architect  of  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of 
Cologne  is  a matter  of  doubt ; and  until  some 
more  positive  evidence  is  forthcoming,  we  must 
follow  the  example  of  the  builders  of  the 
Walhalla  at  Ratisbon,  who  have  erected  a tablet 
to  his  memory,  without  venturing  to  Buggest 
his  name. 


NEW  PREMISES  FOR  THE  MANCHESTER 
AND  COUNTY  BANK, 
KING-STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

These  premises  have  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  one  of^  the  oldest  houses  in  Manchester, 
Dr.  White  s house,  afterwards  converted  into 
the  York  Hotel,  and  then  used  for  a long  period 
as  offices  until  its  purchase  by  the  bank. 

The  building  has  a frontage  to  Kiog-Btreet  of 
53  ft.,  aud  to  Chapel-walks  at  the  side,  of  127  ft. ; 
about  half-way  back  from  the  front  the  site 
widens  out  to  64  ft.  6 in. 

The  whole  block  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  bank  ; the  tower  on  the  left  of  the  principal 
front  contains  an  entrance  porch,  19  ft.  by  13  ft. 
with  stone  groined  roof;  above  this  are  waiting- 
room  and  directors’  lavatory,  the  whole  crowned 
by  a slated  spire  rising  to  a height  of  about  120  ft. 


* See  p.  cclxiiii. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  tower  are  win- 
dows lighting  the  staircase  leading  to  the  board- 
room,  which  is  on  the  first  floor,  aud  occupies 
the  remainder  of  the  frontage  on  this  story ; 
below  it  is  the  general  committee-room,  and 
above  some  spare  rooms.  The  upper  windows 
to  the  side  street  are  those  of  the  direotors’ 
dining-room,  kitchen  porter’s  residence,  &c. 

As  the  rooms  to  the  front  and  side  occupy 
only  some  25  ft.  in  depth,  there  is  a large  internal 
space  forming  the  banking-room  proper,  lighted 
from  above,  which,  however,  extends  to  the  side 
street  and  is  lighted  on  that  side  by  the  lower 
range  of  windows.  The  banking-room  thus 
formed  is  about  100  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  consists  of 
a central  nave,  26  ft.  wide,  divided  by  granite 
columns  from  two  side  aisles,  10  ft.  6 in.  and 
20  ft.  6 in.  wide  respectively. 

Parallel  to  the  side  street,  and  leaving  a space 
for  the  customers  of  11  ft.  in  width  between  it 
and  the  wall,  is  the  counter,  61  ft.  long ; behind 
the  counter  and  the  space  for  the  cashiers  is  a 
dwarf  screen,  5 ft.  3 in.  high,  beyond  which  all 
the  clerks  are  accommodated ; the  managers’ 
desks  are  at  one  end  of  the  nave,  on  a raised 
dais  surrounded  by  a dwarf  screen,  and  giving 
them  complete  supervision  of  the  room.  In  the 
basement  are  clerks’  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms, 
book  and  stationery  stores,  and  three  strong- 
rooms situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cellars. 
These  strong-rooms,  measuring  about  19  ft.  by 
12  ft.  each,  are  built  of  iron  plates  enclosed  on 
all  Bides  and  above  and  below  by  brickwork  of 
great  strength,  built  of  blue  Staffordshire  bricks 
in  cement,  and  entered  by  magnificent  fire-and- 
fraud-proof  doors  made  by  Chatwood,  of  Bolton. 
The  rest  of  the  cellars  are  all  lined  with  glazed 
white  and  grey  bricks,  arranged  in  simple 
patterns,  and  the  ceilings  are  of  strong  brick 
arching. 

The  banking-room  itself  has  oak  panelled 
ceilings,  that  of  the  nave  being  arched,  and 
the  panels  glazed  ; above  this,  again,  is  the  outer 
roof,  glazed  onRendle’s  system.  The  walls  are 
lined  with  panelled  oak  dados,  6 ft.  high,  above 
which  they  are  covered  with  creamy  coloured 
Belgian  marble,  the  object  being  to  have  this 
part  of  the  establishment  finished  in  such  a 
manner  that  painting  and  whitewashing  might 
never  be  required.  The  floors  of  all  passages, 
&c.,  traversed  by  the  customers,  are  laid  in 
vitrified  mosaic  by  Oppenheimer,  and  have  a 
very  artistic  and  business-like  appearance.  The 
strong-rooms  are  approached  by  hydraulic  lifts, 
by  means  of  which  the  books,  cash,  &c.,  can  be 
lowered  and  raised.  The  board,  committee, 
&c.,  rooms,  are  all  finished  in  pitoh-pine, 
with  high  dadoes  and  panelled  ceilings  of  that 
material. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  faced  with 
Spinkwell  stone,  the  plinth,  however,  being  in 
polished  red  granite.  The  general  contractors 
were  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester, 
with  whom  worked  Hamilton,  bricksetter; 
Graham,  mason  ; Woolstenhulmes,  ironfounders; 
Jaffrey,  plumber;  Messrs.  Pattison  provided 
the  marble  wall  lining;  Mr.  Wilson,  grates  and 
pas  standards;  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  and 
Messrs.  Edmundson  & Son,  the  stained  glass  ; 
Messrs.  Wren  & Hopkinson,  the  liydraulio  lifts; 
Messrs.  Milner  & Co.,  the  locks.  Messrs.  Mills 
& Murgatroyd  were  the  architects. 


THE  SUBMARINE 

TELEGRAPH  COMPANY’S  NEW  OFFICES. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  was 
established  in  the  year  1850,  to  work  submarine 
telegraph  cables,  under  concessions  granted  by 
the  French  and  Belgian  Governments,  and  was 
the  pioneer  of  submarine  telegraphy.  The 
company  began  operations  by  laying  down  a 
cable,  containing  four  conductors,  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  and  another  cable,  containing 
six  conductors,  between  Dover  aud  Ostench 
There  are  at  the  present  time  twenty-four  con- 
ductors laid  down  between  England  and  France, 
contained  in  six  cables;  ten  conductors  between 
England  and  Belgium,  contained  in  two  cables  ; 
and  one  conductor  between  Jersey  and  France. 
By  the  Telegraph  Act  of  1868  the  Government 
acquired,  by  purchase  from  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company  and  Reuter’s  Telegram  Com- 
pany respectively,  two  cables  to  Holland,  con- 
taining eight  conductors,  and  one  cable  to  Ger- 
many, containing  four  conductors.  These  three 
cables  to  Holland  and  Germany  are  worked  by 
the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  in  addition 
to  the  before-mentioned  cables  to  France  and 
Belgium.  Besides  the  cable  to  Germany,  pur- 
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chased  of  Reuter’s  Telegram  Company,  there 
is  another  cable  laid  down  between  England 
and  Borkum,  belonging  to  the  German  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  worked  by  the  Submarine 
Company,  affording  three  more  conductors  for 
the  general  European  correspondence,  vid  Ger- 
many, and  one  conductor,  worked  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Company,  for  American  telegrams. 
The  cost  of  a telegram  between  England  and 
the  coast  of  France  in  the  year  1850,  when  the 
first  cable  was  laid,  was  6d.  a word.  This  rate 
has  been  gradually  reduced,  until,  in  the  year 
1867,  the  price  of  a twenty- word  message  from 
London  to  any  part  of  France  was  4 francs, 
or  3s.  4d. 

At  the  Telegraph  Conference  held  in  London 
last  year  the  rate  for  messages  to  and  from  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  any  part  of 
France,  was  fixed  at  2£d.  per  word,  and  for 
Belgium,  2d.  per  word.  If  this  were  widely 
known  the  submarine  wires  would  be  even  more 
used  than  they  now  are. 

Two  pneumatic  tubes  are  laid  down  between 
the  Post-office  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  and  the 
Company’s  new  building  for  the  conveyance  and 
distribution  of  telegrams  transmitted  to  and 
from  the  Continent  and  provincial  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom ; and  a third  pneumatic  tube 
is  connected  with  the  original  office  of  the  com- 
pany in  Threadneedle-street,  which  will  for  the 
future  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Post-office 
as  a Postal  Telegraph  Station.  There  will  also  be 
placed  two  pneumatic  tubes  in  connexion  with 
the  Stock  Exchange,  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  members  of  that  institution.  All  these 
tubes  are  made  of  lead,  and  are  about  24  in. 
in  diameter.  They  are  enclosed  in  cast-iron 
pipes  for  protection,  and  are  laid  underground. 
At  present  there  are  transmitted  by  the  Subma- 
rine Telegraph  Company  about  8,500  messages 
a day  on  an  average.  The  office  is  open  day 
aud  night,  and  on  every  day,  without  exception, 
throughout  the  year. 

The  new  offices  are  Bituate  at  the  angle  of 
Throgmorton-avenue  and  London-wall,  upon 
ground  leased  from  the  Carpenters’  Company 
for  a period  of  eighty  years,  at  an  annual  rental 
of  1,2001.,  being  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per  foot 
super.  The  site  occupies  a superficial  area  of 

4.000  ft.,  having  a frontage  of  50  ft.  to  London- 
wall,  and  80  ft.  to  the  Avenue.  The  total  area 
of  floor-space  on  the  eight  floors  amounts  to 

21.000  square  feet. 

The  mezzanine  and  lower  basement  oontain 
the  rooms  for  the  batteries,  Otto  gas-engines, 
stores,  &c. 

On  the  ground -floor  are  the  publio  office, 
messengers’  rooms,  &o.,  towards  the  Avenue, 
and  two  spacious  shops  towards  London- 
wall. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  board,  retiring, 
secretary’s,  and  clerks’  rooms ; on  the  second 
floor  the  accountant’s  rooms  and  Morse-band 
stores ; the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  appro- 
priated entirely  to  working  the  instruments;  and 
the  fifth  floor  is  reserved  for  future  extension. 

The  two  elevations  rise  to  a height  of  62  ft.  I 
from  the  pavement  to  the  parapet,  and  are 
faced  with  Portland  stone. 

The  carving  is  somewhat  elaborate,  and  sym- 
bolises the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  mono- 
gram of  the  company,  and  other  emblematic  : 
designs. 

The  works  have  been  done  at  a cost  of 
about  20,0001.,  by  the  following  contractors: — 
Messrs.  Peto  Brothers,  general  contractors ; 
Messrs.  Edmundson  & Co.,  gas  engineers; 
Messrs.  H.  Greene  & Son,  gas-fittings ; Mr.  Ban- 
ner,  ventilation  of  drains,  closets,  &c.,  and 
M.  Papier,  of  the  instrument-rooms ; Shand, 
Mason,  & Co.,  for  fire  appliances;  Pearson  for  i 
trapless  twin  basins;  J.  W.  Falkner  for  fittings  ; l 
R.  Adams  for  casement  fittings;  and  Daymond 
for  carving. 

Mr.  Grant  was  clerk  of  works;  Mr.  Caird,  , 
builder’s  foreman. 

The  architect  to  the  company  is  Mr.  Norton,  , 
of  Old  Bond-street,  under  whose  superintendence  i 
the  works  have  been  executed. 


Stained  Glas3. — The  large  west  window  • 
of  St.  Jude’s  Church,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  has  just  t) 
been  filled  with  stained-glass  representations  )l 
of  the  Four  Evangelists.  The  centre-piece  ' 
of  tracery  above  these  contains  the  figure  of  : 
“ Our  Lord  Blessing  the  World.”  In  the  base  i 
of  the  window  are  the  emblematical  bearings  of  E| 
the  figures.  The  window  was  designed  and  if 
executed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Rees,  of  Lamb’s  Conduit-  >• 
street. 
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THE  SUB-MARINE  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY’S  NEW  OFFICES,  LONDON  WALL. Mr.  John  Norton,  Architbct. 
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NEW  SNEINTON  CHURCH  INSTITUTE. 

This  new  building  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Beaumont-street  and  Notintone-street,  opposite 
to  St.  Stephen’s  Church  and  adjacent  to  the 
Board  Schools.  The  style  of  the  architecture 
is  Venetian  Gothic,  freely  treated.  The  jambs 
and  aroheB  of  the  windows  and  doors,  and  the 
cornices,  are  of  moulded  brickwork  supplied  by 
the  Hathern  Brick  Company  from  designs  of  the 
architects.  The  doorway  to  the  large  hall  is 
constructed  of  Darley  Dale  stone  with  red  Mans- 
field for  the  columns,  the  caps  of  whioh  are 
carved  in  natural  foliage,  and  upon  the  tympanum 
the  name  of  the  institution  is  out  in  raised  letters. 
The  entrance  to  the  coffee-tavern  is  built  with 
moulded  brickwork,  aud  upon  the  tympanum  of 
the  door  is  placed  a shield  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  diocese.  The  caretaker’s  house  is  in  Beau- 
mont-street, from  whioh  side  also  the  ooffee- 
tavern  is  entered. 

This  part  of  the  building  consists  of  a well- 
proportioned  room,  41  ft.  in  length,  20  ft.  in 
width,  and  22  ft.  high.  In  the  rear  is  the 
kitchen,  conveniently  situated,  furnished  with 
efficient  appliances  and  hoist  as  a means  of 
service  to  the  hall  above.  Communicating  with 
the  coffee-tavern  is  the  men’s  club-room,  an 
apartment  20  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide,  and 
another  room  intended  to  be  let  for  Oddfellows’ 
lodges  and  other  purposes  on  week-days,  and 
used  as  a mission-room  on  Sundays.  To  render 
it  available  for  this  latter  purpose  there  is  an 
entrance  from  Notintone-street. 

From  this  side  of  the  building  the  Young 
Men’s  Institute  rooms  are  approached,  and  these 
consist  of  a reading-room,  24  ft.  in  length  by 
16  ft.  wide,  and  a room  for  games,  &c.,  41  ft. 
long  by  17  ft.  wide.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  ground-floor  there  is  a communication  by 
means  of  which  the  oaretaker  can  have  access 
to  all  rooms  without  going  out  of  the  building. 
The  approach  to  the  large  hall  is  by  a stone 
staircase  6 ft.  wide,  entered  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  Notintone-street  front.  A small 
committee  -room  is  here  provided  on  the  ground 
floor.  From  the  corridor  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase  the  doors  of  the  large  hall  open  to  this 
room  together  with  the  platform.  The  retiring- 
rooms  behind  occupy  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  The  hall  is  66  ft.  in  length, 
and  41  ft.  in  width,  30  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  is  capable  of  seating  500  people  ; a balcony 
runs  round  three  sides.  Underneath  one  side 
there  is  a passage  by  whioh  the  platform  and 
retiring-rooms  are  reached,  the  latter  being 
provided  with  lavatories.  The  roof  of  the  hall 
is  open  timber,  match  boarded.  The  platform 
will  accommodate  a large  number  of  persons, 
and  is  designed  with  especial  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  concerted  and  chorus  music. 
The  hot-water  apparatus  by  whioh  the  rooms 
are  warmed  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  H. 
S.  Cropper  & Company,  of  Nottingham.  The 
lighting  is  by  sunlights,  and  the  fresh  air  is 
admitted  by  casements  in  the  windows,  also  by 
perforated  boarding  above  the  plate  running 
round  the  room,  communicating  with  the  dor- 
mer ventilators  in  the  roof.  The  exit  of  vitiated 
air  is  provided  for  by  perforated  zinc  plates 
placed  in  the  ceiling,  and  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  ventilating  turret  through  which  the 
sunlights  discharge  their  heated  vapours  into 
the  open  air.  The  building  has  been  erected  in 
a satisfactory  manner  by  Messrs.  Wheatley  & 
Maule.  Messrs.  Truman  & Pratt,  Long-row, 
Nottingham,  are  the  architects. 


THE  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  DUNDEE. 

This  building  has  recently  undergone  exten- 
sive alterations  and  additions.  The  floors  and 
internal  walls  of  the  basement  and  ground 
stories  were  entirely  removed,  and  the  plan  was 
rearranged  on  a more  symmetrical  basis.  The 
original  area  was  considerably  extended  by 
absorbing  an  open  court,  and  the  lighting  much 
improved  by  glazing  the  roof  of  the  extended 
portion.  The  building,  which  stands  at  the 
corner  of  two  chief  thoroughfares,  has  had  the 
ground  story  rebuilt.  Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken,  Dundee, 
was  the  architect. 


Dusseldorf  Exhibition.  — The  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Dusseldorf  Exhi- 
bition are  being  in  most  part  sent  to  Breslau, 
where  an  exhibition  of  Silesian  industry  is  to 
take  place  next  year.  There  is  a surplus  at 
Dusseldorf  of  15,0001.,  being  nearly  15  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts. 


MR.  EDMUND  SHARPE’S  WORKS. 

For  the  List  of  Books,  see  page  595  of  last 
week’s  Builder. 

LIST  OF  PAPERS  IN  TRANSACTIONS  OF  DIFFERENT 
SOCIETIES,  &C. 

Transactions]  ofj  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  A rchi- 

I.  On  the  Subordination  and  Distinctive  Peculiarities  of 
the  Mouldings  of  the  Seven  Periods  of  English  Architec- 
ture. Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  May  19th, 
1851.  Eight  pages. 

II.  Letter  to  Professor  Donaldson  from  Naples,  dated 
Jan.  7th,  1865. 

Two  pages,  printed  with  “ Occasional  Papers.”  In 
this  paper  Mr.  Sharpe  states  that  “the  true  history 
of  Italian  Mediaeval  Architecture  has  yet  to  be 
written."  He  was  making  preparations  for  writing 
and  illustrating  part  of  such  a history  when  he  died 
at  Milan,  in  1877. 

III.  The  Architecture  of . the  Cistercians.  Read  June 
19th,  1871. 

In  Transactions  1870-71,  pages  189  to  210.  One  plate 
(Cistercian  Abbey,  model  plan). 

Report  of  Proceedings,— General  Conference  of  Archi- 
tects, 1871 : — 

Perspective  Views  in  Architectural  Competitions. 
Opening  of  Disoussion,  May  24th,  1871.  Pages  63 
to  67. 

The  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion : — 

On  the  Rnins  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  8t.  Mary- 
in-Furness.  Vol.  VI.  (1851),  pages  309  to  317 ; 359 
to  374.  Ground-plan,  and  24  woodcuts. 

The  Archceological  Journal,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — 

I.  On  the  Geometrical  Period  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
Read  at  the  Lincoln  meeting,  in  June,  1848.  Vol.  IX. 
(1852).  Pages  170  to  179. 

“ This  formed  the  basis  of  a work,  subsequently  pub- 
lished, in  which  I proposed  a new  division  and 
nomenclature  of  the  styles  of  English  Architecture.” 
(Allusion  to  “ Seven  Periods,” — in  Paper  read  at 
Lincoln  in  1868.  See  below.)  . 

II.  Report  as  to]  Byland  Abbey  Exploration.  Dated 
Nov.  14,  1875. 

Vol.  XXXIII.  (1876),  pages  2;to  6. 

III.  Descriotion  of  Byland 'Abbey. 

Vol.  XXXIII.  (1876),  pages  6 to  8. 

Separate  card  (8J  in.  by  6i  in.). 

Guide  to  the  description  of  Ely  Cathedral  delivered 
July  10th,  1854.  (Cambridge  printed). 

Reports  and  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Architectural  Societies  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  county 
of  York,  &e.,  during  the  year  1868.  Lincoln  : William- 
son. 8vo.‘ 

On  Lincoln  Cathedral. — A paper  read  at  the  Lincoln 
meeting  [of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society],  June  17th,  1868.  Pages  179  to  190. 

This  paper  was  also  published  as  a pamphlet.  Pages  1 
to  12. 

Separate  card  (8f  in.  by  5i  in.) 

Guide  to  the  Architectural  History  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  as  described  June  17th,  1868.  (Lancaster 
printed). 

PAMPHLETS. 

I.  A Letter  on  Branch  Railways,  addressed  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  8tanley  of  Alderley,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  &c.,  containing  suggestions  for  the 
erection  of  a system  of  secondary  railways  for  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  With  an  Appendix  and  Map. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  (Lancaster  printed), 
1857. 

8vo.  Thirty-six  pages.  Map  of  Vale  of  Llanrwst. 
Is.  6d. 

II.  A Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  the  Disfranohisement  of  tne  Borough  of 
Lancaster.  Lancaster,  1887. 

8vo.  Objecting  to  the  Disfranchisement  by  Mr. 
Disraeli's  1867  Bill. 

III.  Four  Letters  on  Colour  in  Churches,  on  Walls,  aud 
in  Windows.  (Reprinted  from  the  Builder ) . 

a.  First  edition.  London:  Spon.  (Lancaster printed), 
1870.  8vo.,  Twenty-seven  pages. 

b.  Second  edition.  London:  Spon.  1871.  8vo., 

Twenty-four  pages. 

QUBRIES. 

1.  It  is  intended  to  compile  as  an  appendix  to 
these  lists  references  to  the  critical  notices  of 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  works.  A general  reference  to 
the  publications  in  which  suoh  notices  may  be 
found  will  be  valued  by  the  compilers,  if  the 
exact  reference  cannot  be  furnished  to  them. 

2.  The  compilers  have  also  in  hand  a list  of 
papers  printed  in  the  professional  journals,  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  notes  as  to  them,  or  as 
to  any  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  contributions  or  com- 
munications to  journals,  magazines,  reviews,  &c. 

3.  In  September,  1845,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Sharpe  at  the  Winchester  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  “ On  the  Pointed 
Arch,  illustrated  by  Drawings  and  by  Models 
of  Vaulting  and  Groining.”  The  origin  of  the 
pointed  arch  was  always  a favourite  subject 
with  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  was  brought  forward 
many  times  in  his  published  works.  Was  this, 
apparently  the  earliest  of  his  papers,  published  P 

4.  In  July,  1853,  it  was  stated  at  the  Chi- 
chester meeting  of  the  Royal  Archasological 
Institute  that  “ examination  had  been  made  of 
the  great  portion  of  the  churches  of  Sussex  [by 
Mr.  Sharpe]  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
the  results  of  the  careful  survey  before  the 
Institute.”  This  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sharpe 
at  a meeting  [when  ?]  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 


British  Architects  in  consequence  of  something 
said  there  by  Professor  Willis ; but  were  the 
notes  completed  and  printed  after  all  ? 

5.  At  the  Kingston-upon-Hull  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Archaaological  Institute  in  1867,  Mr. 
Sharpe  gave  a paper  on  Selby  Abbey  (where  he 
acted  as  cicerone ) ; notices  of  other  churches  in 
the  East  Riding ; also,  remarks  on  Thornton 
Abbey  Chapter-house,  and  the  offices  of  the 
Abbey.  These  were  not  published  in  the 
Archceological  Journal ; are  they  in  print  any- 
where ? 

6.  There  are  probably  occasional  papers  in 
the  publications  of  other  societies,  English  and 
foreign,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  compilers,  who 
therefore  ask  for  information ; as  also  with 
respect  to  plates,  &o.,  contributed  to  works 
by  other  authors. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Quilter,  10,  Brunswick-Bquare,  W.C. 


LANDSCAPE  BUILDING. 

A town  ought  not,  even  when  stretched  on  the 
most  level  plain,  to  be  laid  out  too  Btiffly.  The 
plan  of  it  ought  not  to  be  a simple  device  of 
streets  lying  along,  with  others  lying  across  at 
right  angles  to  these,  like  the  checks  of  a tartan 
plaid.  No  doubt  there  should  be  order  in  the 
plan,  but  there  should  be  variety  also.  In  one 
quarter  the  streets  might  be  arranged  like  the 
spokes  in  a cart-wheel,  which  all  diverge  from 
one  particular  notable  central  body.  In  another 
quarter  they  might  be  arranged  like  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  [Carlsruhe,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Baden,  are,  which  radiate  from  the  grand  ducal 
palace,  like  the  rays  of  a fan.  A.  town  is  not 
properly  built,  with  respect  to  landscape,  where 
the  streets  are  so  narrow,  and  the  buildings  so 
dose  together,  that  to  apply  a common  expres- 
sion yon  cannot  see  the  town  for  the  houses. 
The  passengers  along  the  street  should  not  be 
enclosed  by  monotonous  ranges  of  houses,  as  by 
prison  walls ; but  through  gaps  and  openings 
frequently  occurring  he  should  be  afforded 
glimpses  of  the  composition  of  the  town,  and 
down  avenues  and  vistas  get  occasional  views  of 
ornate  and  remarkable  buildings — of  monuments 
and  statues,  and  even  of  parks  and  trees,  as  he 
moves  along.  In  the  spacious  parts  of  the 
town  the  blocks  of  buildings  might  be  set  down 
in  open  order,  like  battalions  of  soldiers  ranged 
in  preparation  for  the  combat  on  the  battle-field. 

In  old  times,  after  town  walls  of  stone  had 
given  place  to  flat  earthen  fortifications, 
ramparts  gave  breadth  and  definition  to  town 
landscape — now  we  have  to  look  to  terracing 
and  esplanades  to  fulfil  this  purpose.  There  is 
great  scope  for  a discriminating  imagination  to 
work  in  laying  out  these  properly.  Large  solitary 
buildings,  superb  crescents  and  circuses,  have 
little  effect,  and  lose  much  of  their  grandeur 
when  they  are  not  surrounded  by  a border  of 
ground  marked  out  as  their  own  policy  by  a 
parapet,  retaining  wall,  or  green  slope,  and  to 
make  this  border  of  sufficient  size,  and  yet  not 
too  large,  to  make  it  appear  wide  and  not  waste, 
requires  a just  and  discriminating  eye. 

It  contributes  to  the  variety  and  elegance  of 
a street  to  have  ins  and  outs.  It  adds  to  its 
amenity,  more  especially  if  it  be  long,  when 
some  of  the  buildings  are  withdrawn  behind  the 
line  of  the  others,  and  placed  in  recess.  In  one 
division  of  a chief  street  the  blocks  of  houses  on 
each  side  might  be  placed  at  one  end  at  a con- 
siderable distance  apart,  and  the  open  space 
between  them  kept  wide,  and  the  other  blocks 
might  be  made  gradually  to  converge,  to  draw 
closer  to  the  centre  of  the  street  and  to  each 
other, — step  by  step, — thus  making  the  plan  of 
the  open  street  similar  to  the  sections  of  a 
telescope,  till  they  approaohed  at  the  other  end 
within  easy  hail  of  each  other. 

A very  long  street  should  not  be  laid  out  in 
a perfectly  straight  line,  if  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  it,  but  should  either  be  laid  out  on  a very 
flat  curve,  or  should  bend  gracefully  away  from 
the  straight  at  either  end.  If  a street  sweeps 
towards  the  sun  at  the  extremities  of  its  curve, 
the  effect  of  the  line  is  bold ; if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  extremities  sweep  from  the  sun,  the  effect 
is  fine.  Where  the  line  takes  the  form  of  the 
letter  Si  there  is  always  indication  of  caprice. 
In  landscape  building,  as  in  landscape  gardening, 
the  device  of  making  smaller  objects  cluster 
round  a larger  one,  and  that  other  device  of 
leading  up  from  a number  of  insignificant 
figures,  past  guarded  and  chequered  intermediate 
objects  to  one  grand  culminating  figure,  should 
not  be  neglected. 
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There  are  always  a sufficient  nnmber  of  large 
buildings  in  every  town  to  form  culcnioatiDg 
figures.  Cathedrals,  halls  of  justice,  town-halls, 
exchanges,  hospitals,  barracks,  theatres,  and,  for 
it  is  principally  great  size  that  is  wanted,  even 
prisons  are  all  appropriate  for  this  purpose ; 
they  all  form  heads  and  peaks  rising  out  of  the 
broken  sea  of  buildings  of  which  the  town  is 
composed,  and  they  are  all  sufficiently  largo 
and  important  to  concentrate  lines  and  avenues 
of  approach  upon  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent. 

I would  even  advocate  the  keeping  down  the 
size  and  restraining  the  ornamentation,  in  the 
houses  forming  the  sides  of  the  streets  leading 
up  to  the  most  magnificent  fanes,  making  their 
architecture  tidy  and  clean,  and  neat  to  be  sure, 
but  comparatively  plain  and  homely,  making 
them  to  a certain  regulated  size  and  measure  of 
ornament,  although  still  handsome  and  well- 
appointed,  but  of  that  simple  elegance  which, 
like  the  modest  flower,  is  passed  by  with  little 
notice  in  order  that  the  full  efflorescence  of 
sculpture  might  burst  forth  more  luxuriously 
and  voluptuously  and  conspicuously  in  tne  shafts, 
and  mullioDs,  and  arches,  and  cornices,  in  the 
flutings  and  scrolls,  in  the  supports  and  but- 
tresses, in  the  domes  and  minaretB  and  turrets, 
in  the  gilded  balls  and  rosy  trellises  and  flamiog 
pinnacles, — cutting  against  the  blue  and  white 
sky, — of  the  mighty  fane  itself. 

There  is  a large  space  opened  up  in  the  side 
of  a principal  street  or  chief  thoroughfare; 
through  this  opening,  the  angles  and  corners  of 
other  buildings  are  seen  to  stand  projected,  like 
the  wings  of  the  scenery  of  the  stage;  there 
are  angles  and  corners  of  other  buildings  beyond 
these  again,  so  that  the  eye  dodges  from  pro- 
jection to  recess,  from  recess  to  projection  one 
after  another  in  unequal  steps  successively,  and 
as  the  opening  grows  narrower  and  narrower, 
as  it  cuts  deeper  and  further  back,  the  sight  is 
at  last  either  lost  in  a pillar  of  darkness  or  rests 
on  the  clear,  perceived  through  an  upright 
slashing  between  the  walls.  These  large  open- 
ings in  the  side  of  streets,  which  afford  such 
town  vistas,  are  generally  temporary,  and  are 
soon  built  up,  we  would  propose  making  them 
(or  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  perhaps 
more  ornamental)  permanent. 

We  build  too  muoh  on  the  simple  system  of 
adding  house  to  house  and  street  to  street,  and 
designing  single  buildings  alone.  Our  architects 
are  too  moderate  in  their  ambition;  they  are 
content  with  getting  a church,  a hall,  or  a 
hospital  to  design,  when  they  should  aspire  to 
the  whole  quarter  of  a city.  One  mind  is  con- 
fined to  the  planning  of  a block  of  houses  which 
should  have  scope  given  it  in  plotting  for  the 
erection  of  a Buburb.  Genius  is  cramped  and 
shut  in  ; there  is  no  outlet  for  a happy  thought, — 
no  room  for  a long  shot  ahead, — no  chance  of 
bringing  out  a harmonious  symphony  of  build- 
ings in  a cordon. 

The  architect  should  work  out  his  finest 
effects  of  chiaroscuro,  not  on  a solitary  building, 
but  on  a whole  street  or  square  of  houses.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  ruins  to  present  large  sheets 
of  light  amidst  the  black  recesses  of  the  angles 
of  their  walls.  Should  the  architect  attempt  to 
produce  a similar  effect  in  his  design,  he  would 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  do  so  with  a single 
house.  In  a slated  and  glazed  building  no  large 
sheets  of  perfectly  pure  light  and  blue  sky  can  be 
introduced  ; but  if  he  has  a square  of  houses  or 
a street  to  work  upon,  he  can  introduce  large 
sheets  of  light  where  he  pleases,  by  leaving 
open  spaces  between  the  bouses  ; and  he  can 
make  these  spaces  wide  or  narrow,  as  may  suit, 
or  seem  best.  If  he  has  a whole  quarter  of  a 
town  to  design,  he  can  work  with  light  and 
shadow  on  a grand  scale. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  an  attempt  made  to 
work  out  some  of  the  quarters  of  our  cities  as 
one  design,  and  as  one  harmonious  whole.  There 
is  rhythm  in  architecture  as  well  as  rhythm  in 
poetry,  and  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
maintain  it  in  the  one  as  in  the  o'her.  As  it  is 
to-day  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  even  that 
a single  block  of  building  will  be  presented  to 
view  in  a balanced  form,  even  when  it  is  de- 
signed by  a single  architect,  and  the  whole  of  it 
erected  at  one  time.  When  the  one-half  is  built 
after  the  other,  and  the  design  of  each  half  is 
by  a separate  architect,  it  is  almost  certain, 
such  is  the  neglect  of  rhythm  in  architecture 
at  the  present  day,  that  the  one-half  will  not 
balance  the  other.  A very  common  thing  to  see 
is  one  half  of  a block  of  buildiogs  in  the  Gothic 
and  the  other  half  in  the  Italian  style  of  orna- 
mentation. When  a professional  architect  is 
called  upon  to  prepare  a design  for  a building  to 


be  put  down  by  the  side  of  the  design  of 
another  professional  architect,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  make  his  design  harmonise  with  that  of 
his  professional  brother,  and,  exerting  a legiti- 
mate rivalry,  he  frequently  tries  to  prepare  one 
which  will  drown  his  brother’s  design  alto- 
gether. But  by  setting  the  elevation  of  the 
one  house  at  variance  with  the  other,  the  effect 
produced  is  generally  like  plaoing  a blue  and 
green  light  side  by  side, — the  eye  is  set  blink- 
ing, and  can  settle  on  neither.  Thus  the  archi- 
tect defeats  his  own  object  in  such  a case. 

Where  there  is  a city  architect,  he  should  be 
invested  with  a certain  power  of  control  over 
the  styles  ef  architecture  to  be  introduced  into 
particular  localities.  It  would  add  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a city  if  some  of  its  quarters  were 
carried  out  architecturally,  a3  harmonious 
wholes;  and  I could  even  name  spots  where 
the  genius  of  one  designer  has  dominated  and 
produced  a balanced  and  harmonious  set  of 
elevations.  The  effeot  is  at  once  striking  and 
satisfactory. 

The  view  of  the  great  street  of  a great  city 
when  it  is  empty  of  carts  and  carriages,  and 
heavy  traffic, — on  a Sunday  or  holiday,  or  in  the 
early  morning, — the  view  of  the  great  street  of 
a great  city  is  imposing,  and  gives  expansion  to 
the  mind.  It  stretches  away  in  a long  vista, the 
sides  of  which  are  composed  of  countless  build- 
ings, with  innumerable  doors  and  windows,  and 
posts  and  pilasters  on  either  hand.  In  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  street  there  is  a grand  build- 
ing, it  may  be  the  Town-hall  or  the  Exchange, 
with  a row  of  great  steps  stretched  across  its 
base,  and  above  that  a colonnade  of  tall,  graceful, 
commanding  pillars,  upon  the  top  of  which  rests 
a noble  architrave.  On  the  pavement  in  front 
of  this  grand  edifice  stand  statues  of  the 
mighty  men  of  old,  and  in  some  quiet  nook, 
represented  in  the  finest  whitest  marble,  the 
graceful  figure  of  a damsel  or  two, — 

“ High  in  the  air,  * over  that  very  porch,’ 

Four  steeds  divine. 

That  strike  the  orb  resouuding  with  their  feet. 

Forth  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flime." 

But,  alas  ! we  can  scarcely  obtain  the  view  of 
the  great  street  of  a great  city  now, — without  a 
shadow  coming  between  us  and  the  end  of  the 
view.  The  gloomy  girder  railway-bridge  inter, 
rupts  the  line,  and  breaks  the  continuity  of  our 
principal  street  and  leading  thoroughfares.  It 
also  disfigures  the  river  view  of  the  city,  and 
displays  its  unseemliness  and  deformity  by  the 
very  side  of  our  handsomest  over-river  bridges, 
— the  masterpieces  of  Rennie  and  Telford. 

Another  difficulty  the  landscape  builder  has  to 
contend  with  is  the  passion  for  economising 
space,  and  the  confirmed  habit  of  filling  up 
every  available  inch  of  building-ground  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  No  sooner  is  one  building 
pulled  down  by  city  improvers  to  give  light 
and  air  to  one  closely-packed  portion  of  the 
town  than  another  open  place  is  covered  and 
built  up  in  another  portion  of  it.  And  unless 
the  law  for  providing  light  and  air  to  all  tene- 
ments be  made  stricter  than  it  is,  this  kind  of 
work  is  sure  to  go  on  to  the  deterioration  of  all 
amenity,  and  the  closing  up  of  the  view  of  all 
architectural  beauty. 

City  improvement,  however,  is  a subject  on 
whioh  I do  not  propose  to  enter.  W.  Y.  B. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  Y ICTORI A-STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 

queen’s  MANSIONS. — AEMY  AND  NAVY  HOTEL. 

The  vacant  land  on  the  north  side  of  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  has  for  the  most  part  been 
now  covered  with  spacious  buildings,  consisting 
largely  of  residential  blocks  in  flats  for  the 
upper  classes.  A very  extensive  block,  desig- 
nated Queen’s  Mansions,  is  at  present  in  course 
of  erection,  and  almost  completed  externally. 
It  is  situated  immediately  opposite  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  Co-operative  Stores,  having  a front- 
age to  Victoria-street  of  upwards  of  150  ft., 
and  is  very  lofty,  containing  five  floors’ 
the  elevation  being  carried  to  a height  of 
between  75  ft.  and  80  ft.  The  materials  are 
red  brick,  with  a profusion  of  Portland  stone 
dressings  and  window  ornamentation.  Massive 
bay  windows,  projecting  considerably  beyond 
the  mam  face  of  the  frontage,  are  carried  up  in 
succession  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  upper 
floors  of  the  building,  and  at  the  foot  of  each 
floor  window  there  is  a prominent  stone  bal- 
cony. The  building  internally  is  intended  to 
be  artistically  deoorated,  and  to  comprise  spa- 
cious suites  of  family  apartments  on  each  floor, 


whioh  will  have  the  advantage  of  a lift  in 
addition  to  the  staircase  approaches. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  street  eastward,  a 
site  has  been  secured  on  which  the  new  Army 
and  Navy  Hotel  is  about  to  be  erected.  For 
the  purposts  of  this  new  building  the  greater 
portion  of  the  site  of  Palmer’s  old  almshouses 
has  been  purchased.  These  almshouses,  which 
were  first  established  and  built  in  1650,  but 
rebuilt  in  1817,  are  now  in  course  of  demolition. 
The  site  of  the  buildings  and  gardens  extends 
in  depth  from  Victoria-street,  Chapel-street, 
Broadway,  northwards,  the  Victoria  • street 
frontage  being  about  60  ft.  in  length.  The  new 
hotel  will  cover  a large  portion  of  the  site  until 
recently  occupied  as  the  almshouses.  It  is 
stated  that  in  place  of  the  old  dwellings  now 
being  taken  down,  the  trustees  are  about  to 
erect  new  almshouses  in  Rochester-row.  The 
new  hotel,  for  the  special  use  of  the  two  services, 
is  intended  to  be  of  large  dimensions,  and  its 
ereotion  is  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  cleared. 

Although,  as  above  stated,  the  vacant  land  in 
this  important  West-end  thoroughfare  is  being 
occupied  by  new  buildings,  it  should  be  added 
that  there  are  at  present  two  huge  and  dismal- 
looking blocks,  which  are  best  described  as  un- 
finished carcasses,  the  works  at  which  are  for 
the  present,  at  least,  suspended.  One  of  these, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  thoroughfare,  not  far 
from  the  Victoria  Railway  Station,  is  a massive 
and  substantial  building  entirely  in  Portland 
stone,  upon  which,  it  is  said,  upwards  of 
15,0001.  have  been  already  expended.  Exter- 
nally the  building  has  been  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  carving  and  sculpture  on  the 
main  frontages,  but  the  interior  work  remains 
to  be  done.  It  is  intended  as  residential 
chambers,  similar  to  the  “ Members’  Mansions  ” 
a little  further  eastward.  The  other  unfinished 
building,  the  works  at  which  have  also  been 
stopped,  is  a large  red-briok  structure  of  about 
140  ft.  in  length,  and  five  stories  in  height, 
showing  nothing  more  than  the  shell.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  a 
co-operative  store. 


VALUE  OF  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY 
IN  HATTON  GARDEN 
AND  CHARTERHOUSE  LANE. 

On  Tuesday,  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,&  Co., 
offered  for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  two  free- 
hold properties,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hatton-garden  and  Charterhouse-lane,  respec- 
tively. The  property  in  the  locality  of  Hatton- 
garden  comprised  a building  of  five  floors  in 
Cbarle8-street,  at  the  corner  of  Great  Saffron- 
hill,  close  to  Hatton-garden,  and  the  recent  im- 
provements in  that  neighbourhood.  The  pro- 
perty, which  covers  an  area  of  1,965  superficial 
feet,  was  said  to  be  very  substantially  con- 
structed of  stone.  The  premises  are  let  on  lease 
to  Messrs.  Wyman  & Westwood,  wholesale 
druggists,  for  the  residue  of  a term  of  twenty- 
one  years  from  June,  1879,  at  a rental  of  400Z. 
per  annum,  the  lessees  undertaking  to  repair, 
pay  insurance  premiums,  and  all  usual  outgoings. 
There  was  a close  competition  for  the  property 
by  several  bidders,  and  it  was  ultimately  sold 
for  7,3001.  ~ 

The  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charter- 
house-street  comprised  the  premises  Nos.  24 
and  25,  Charterhouse-lane,  situated  immediately 
opposite  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  having 
a frontage  of  22  ft.,  and  occupying  an  area  of 
770  superficial  feet.  They  were  said  to  be  let 
on  lease  for  a term  of  fourteen  years  from 
June,  1872,  at  a rent  of  60 1.  per  annum.  It 
was  stated  that  the  property  was  of  greater 
value  as  a site  for  a more  important  building. 
The  first  bid  was  2,0001.,  the  offer  being 
rapidly  brought  up  to  3,250 1.,  at  which  it  was 
sold. 


Tke  Hanover  GaHery,  Bond-street. — The 
winter  exhibition  in  this  bright  and  commodious 
little  gallery  includes  144  pictures,  two  small 
pieces  of  sculpture,  and  333  drawings  and 
sketches  made  for  Punch  by  Tenniel  (5),  Sam- 
bourne  (10),  Keene  (105),  and  DuMaurier  (213). 
The  largest  work  amongst  the  pictures  is  a 
painting  by  R.  B.  Browning,  “ The  Delivery  to 
the  Secular  Arm”  (No.  5),  which  displays  a 
higher  aim  and  more  technical  ability  than  the 
pointer  has  before  shown.  Pictures  by  Messrs. 
Millais,  Watts,  Val.  Prinsep,  Boughton,  Alma 
Tadema,  Marks,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  and  some  other 
eminent  artists,  are  in  the  collection. 
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ENGINEERING  EXHIBITION  AT 
ISLINGTON. 

The  Engineering  Exhibition  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  Islington,  opened  on  Monday  last,  is 
perhaps  the  least  succeBsfal  of  the  trade  exhibi- 
tions which  have  been  held  there  of  late.  It  is 
certainly  by  no  means  60  large  and  so  fairly 
representative  a collection  of  materials  and 
appliances  as  were  the  Building  Trade  and 
Printing  Exhibitions.  There  is  very  little  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  and  the  area  of  the  hall  is 
only  partially  occupied,  although  what  we  heard 
characterised  as  “ peepshow  business”  is  more 
largely  represented  than  in  the  previous  exhibi- 
tions of  the  same  series.  Besides  peepshows 
pure  and  simple,  there  are  exhibited  suoh  things 
as  the  Little  Western  dory-boat  (in  which  cockle- 
shell of  a craft  two  men  were  foolhardy  enough 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  from  America  not  long 
ago),  Bpring  mattresses,  cooking-stoves,  stove- 
polish,  toilet-soap,  cement  for  mending  broken 
glass  and  china,  Indian  hearthrugs,  gas-burners, 
“ non-alcoholic  champagne,”  broughams,  and  a 
number  of  other  materials  or  products  that  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  asserted  object  of  the 
exhibition.  The  two  largest  and  best  displays 
are  made  by  Messrs.  S.  & E.  Ransome  & Co.  and 
Messrs.  Mojer  & Son.  The  former  firm  have  a 
good  display  of  hoisting  crabs  for  builders’  use, 
screw-jacks,  sack-hoists,  saw-benches,  emery- 
wheels,  “ free-grit  ” and  “ annular”  grindstones 
(made  of  Ransome’ s well-known  artificial  stone), 
and  a good  collection  of  engineering  tools  of 
every  description,  including  their  new  “ crucible 
cast-steel  ” spanners,  which  possess  the  merits 
of  strength,  lightness,  and  cheapness.  The  stand 
oooupied  by  Messrs.  Moser  & Son  is  interesting 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  machinery  and  appliances  exhibited,  but 
because  it  forms  almost  a small  museum  of 
specimens  illustrating  the  fracture  and  beha- 
viour under  various  tests  and  modes  of 
treatment  of  “ S.  C.  Crown  ” and  “ H.P.” 
iron.  The  specimens  of  the  former  brand 
exhibit  in  their  fracture  a strong  fibrous 
texture  ; while  examples  of  the  latter  brand 
of  iron  (which  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Moser  themselves)  are  put  forward  as  evidence 
in  support  of  their  statement  that  the  material 
combines  in  itself  the  characteristics  of  bjth 
steel  and  copper.  Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley,  of  Bonrton, 
Dorset,  exhibits  some  portable  combined  ver- 
tical engines  and  boilers,  together  with  hori- 
zontal engines  and  a circular  saw-bench.  Messrs. 
Smith  & Coventry  exhibit  their  patent  “ open- 
spindle  capstan.rest  chasing  lat-he,”  which  makes 
Bcrews,  Btuds,  pins,  &c.,  from  the  bar  with  once 
chucking.  The  same  firm  also  show  drilling, 
milling,  and  drill-grinding  machines.  Messrs. 
Thomas  B.  Jordan  & Son  exhibit  their 
patent  pulverising-machine,  for  crushing  and 
pulverising  emery,  granite,  limestone,  flints, 
cements,  &c.,  to  any  degree  of  fineness  without 
the  use  of  sieves.  The  degree  of  fineness  of  the 
material  leaving  the  machine  is  regulated 
pneumatically.  Messrs.  A.  Lusty  & Co.  exhibit 
band-saws  and  band-sawing  machinery.  The 
Rustless  and  General  Iron  Company  (Messrs. 
James  E.  & Samuel  Spencer)  exhibit  “Anti- 
oorrodo  ” tubes  and  fittings  of  all  kinds, 
treated  by  Bar ff 's  “ an ti-corrodo  ” rustless  pro- 
cess. Mr.  James  Hardinge  exhibits  the 
“Swiftsure”  wood-working  machine,  together 
with  “Hurricane”  portable  forges  and  other 
workshop  and  portable  plant.  Among  other 
exhibits  more  or  less  directly  of  interest 
to  the  building  trade  are  the  paints  of  the 
Indestructible  Paint  Company  ; Jeyes's  “ Con- 
centrated Creosote  ” (used  in  tanks  of  boiling 
water  with  the  view  of  preserving  timber)  ; 
Messrs.  Ewart  & Son’s  “ Empress  ” ventilator, 
their  “Crown”  boiler  for  baths,  &c.,  and  their 
“ Amethysta  ” gas-stove  for  warming  and 
ventilating  by  introducing  a continuous  current 
of  fresh  warm  air  into  apartments;  Messrs. 
Robert  Boyle  & Son’s  self-acting  “Air-Pump 
Ventilators  ” ; Messrs.  Maryon  & Co.’s  self- 
acting lattice  shutters  and  grills  for  shop- 
fronts and  privato  houses ; Balmain’s  luminous 
paint;  Messrs.  W.  Smeaton  & Sons’  patent 
“ Eddystone”  water-closets,  and  their  maohine- 
made  cast-lead  “ Eclipse  ” traps ; McHaffie’s, 
Sharp’s,  Kite’s,  and  other  ventilators ; the 
“Otto”  and  Bisschop’s  gas-engines;  Hodson’s 
patent  rotary  steam-engines  ; Hamilton’s  patent 
prismoidal  lights,  stall-boards,  &c. ; and,  to 
bring  this  list  to  a close,  Spence’s  metal, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Berger  Spence  & Co. 
The  capabilities  of  this  material,  practical  as 
well  as  artistic,  were  fully  described  in  a paper 


read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  early  this  year 
by  Dr.  Granville  Cole,  and  reported  by  us  at  the 
time.*  Its  practical  uses  include  its  employ- 
ment, in  lieu  of  lead,  for  jointing  gas  and 
water  mains,  and  for  fixing  ironwork  in  stone, 
&o.  Its  artistic  value  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  display  made  by  Messrs.  Spence  in 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  which  includes  some 
bas-reliefs,  medallions,  and  a bust  of  Sir  Henry 
Cole.  The  “ Crown  Jewel  ” stove  is  as  peculiar 
in  appearance  as  the  problem  which  it  seeks  to 
partially  solve  is  important.  It  is  an  American 
invention,  and  it  claims  to  be  absolutely 
smokeless  ; it  only  burns  anthracite  coal  or  coke. 
It  somewhat  resembles  in  form  an  ornate  but 
gigantic  lantern,  resting  on  a stand,  the  fire 
being  enclosed  in  a basin-shaped  grate,  and 
visible  all  round  through  the  talc  windows 
which  constitute  the  bulbous  or  lantern-like 
portion  of  the  stove.  It  is  charged  with  fuel  by 
means  of  a vertical  cylinder  easily  got  at  by 
the  removal  of  the  top  cap.  This  fuel  cylinder 
being  fully  charged,  the  stove  burns  for  a long 
time  without  attention ; for  as  fast  as  the 
fuel  is  consumed  by  combustion,  the  grate  is 
automatically  replenished  from  the  cylinder. 
There  are  many  other  things  which  we  have  not 
space  to  mention.  The  exhibition,  which  closes 
this  (Saturday)  evening,  has  not  been  very 
numerously  attended. 


THE  GLASS  TRADE  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay, 
architect,  of  Weymouth,  who  had  grieved  over 
the  knowledge  that  a large  and  increasing  quan- 
tity of  glass  for  building  purposes  is  imported 
into  this  country,  and  was  naturally  anxious 
that  our  own  country  should  not  only  supply 
itself,  but  stand  first  in  the  estimation  of  the 
consumers  in  every  country,  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Glass  Sellers  have  offered  substan. 
tial  prizes  for  an  essay  on  “ The  Past  and 
Present  Position  of  the  Glass  Trade  in  all  its 
Brauches,  and  Suggestions  for  Improvement  in 
the  English  Trade,”  and  propose  to  give  a 
gentleman  of  authority  251.  for  adjudicating  on 
the  respective  merits  of  the  several  essays. 

It  seems  to  us  that  instead  of  referring  the 
essays  to  one  person  they  should  refer  them  to 
a committee  of  three,  or  at  any  rate  two,  repre- 
senting the  technical  aspect  of  the  question, 
the  art  aspect,  and  the  commercial  aspect.  The 
Company  would  probably  find  competent  persons 
who  would  undertake  this  without  a fee.  One 
other  suggestion  we  would^make,  which  is,  that 
instead  of  offering  three  premiums,  as  is  pro- 
posed, the  whole  sum  at  their  disposal  should  be 
offered  for  the  best  essay.  This  course  would 
be  more  likely  to  bring  the  right  man  into  the 
field. 


VALUE  OF  OLD  SION  COLLEGE  SITE. 

According  to  the  sums  realised  for  a number 
of  building  sites  on  the  Sion  College  Estate  in 
Aldermaubury,  which  were  let  on  lease  last  week 
for  a term  of  eighty  years,  at  the  Auotion  Mart, 
by  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield,  the  governors  of 
the  college  are  likely  to  be  put  into  possession 
of  a very  large  annual  income,  representing  a 
capital  sum  which  will  be  comparatively  little 
affected  by  the  cost  of  the  intended  new  college 
buildings  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  The 
sites  let  last  week  were  seven  in  number,  con- 
taining altogether  an  area  of  7,500  ft.,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  land  upon  whioh  the  (president’s 
house  and  a number  of  shops  and  other  ancient 
structures  fronting  London-wall  and  Alderman- 
bury  until  recently  stood.  Four  of  the  sites 
immediately  adjoin  St.  Alphage’s  Church,  and 
a question  of  ancient  lights  as  affecting  this 
edifice  arose  in  connexion  with  the  intended 
new  warehouse  or  other  buildings,  but  this  has 
been  arranged. 

There  was  a very  numerous  attendance  at 
the  letting  of  the  sites  last  week,  and  in  order 
to  show  the  restrictions  under  which  the  new 
buildings  are  to  be  erected,  a model,  pointing 
out  the  same,  was  exhibited  in  the  room,  and 
explained  by  the  auctioneer.  The  sites  were 
all  quickly  let  ; the  four  sites  in  Alderman- 
bury-avenue,  extending  in  depth  to  the  church, 
realising  310Z.,  150Z.,  125Z.,  and  130Z.  each,  or 
7152.  per  annum  altogether ; and  the  three  sites 
facing  LondoD-wall  being  let  for  230 1.,  230 L, 
and  300Z.  per  annum  each,  together  760Z.  per 
annum,  or  an  aggregate  sum  for  the  seven  sites, 
containing  7,500  superficial  feet,  of  1,475Z.  per 
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annum.  The  entire  site  of  the  college  and 
grounds,  whioh  will  now  shortly  be  covered 
with  buildings  of  a mercanlile  character,  is 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  supposing  the  re- 
maining sites  to  be  let  at  the  same  rate  as  those 
which  were  disposed  of  last  week,  the  Governors 
of  the  college  will  ultimately  derive  an  annual 
income  from  the  site  of  about  7,400Z.  per 
annum,  the  whole  of  the  site,  according  to  the 
history  of  the  college,  having  originally  been 
purchased,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
2,450Z. 

Capitalising  the  above  annual  sum  at  twenty 
years’  purchase  gives  about  150,000Z.  as  the 
present  value  of  the  freehold  of  the  site,  but 
it  was  observed  at  the  letting  last  week  that 
a fairer  estimate  would  be  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase,  which  would  represent  as  its  present 
value,  185,000Z. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Sooiety  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  October,  at  the  Alexandra 
Hotel,  Dale-street,  forty-four  members  and 
guests  being  present,  among  the  latter  Mr.  J. 
Mnrgatroyd,  president  of  the  Manchester  Archi- 
tectural Association ; Mr.  J.  Holden,  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects; 
Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  president  of  the  Liverpool 
Engineering  Society ; and  Mr.  J.  C.  White, 
president  of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders’ 
Association. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  on  the  following  day,  October  the  6th,  the 
president,  Mr.  Charles  Aldridge,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  election  of  members,  and  other 
business,  the  report  of  the  visitors  on  last 
session’s  work  by  members  of  the  class  of  con- 
struction and  design  was  read,  the  first  prize 
being  awarded  to  Leonard  J.  Pilkington,  and  the 
second  to  Constantine  Phillips.  The  President 
then  read  his  opening  address,  of  which  the 
following  aro  the  preliminary  remarks  : — 

“ We  commence  to-day  the  thirty-third  session  of  this 
society,  which  I need  scarcely  remind  you  has  the  privi- 
lege of  seniority  amongst  all  the  provincial  architectural 
societies,  a fact  of  which  I think  we  should  be  proud. 
During  the  thirty-threo  years  since  the  Bociety  was 
founded  it  has  had  no  doubt  its  ups  and  downs, — periods 
of  success  and  depression, — but  I think  I may  venture  to 
say  that  at  no  time  has  it  been  more  prosperous  or  better 
supported  by  the  profession  in  Liverpool  than  at  the 
present.  Wo  now  number  138  members,  composed  of 
forty-seven  Fellows,  twenty  Professional  Associates, 
thirty-five  Associates,  thirty-two  Students,  and  four 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. 

Prosperity,  however,  is  often  as  trying  as  adversity : at 
the  one  time  we  are  apt  to  despond,  and  give  up  endea- 
vouring to  improve  matters  when  they  seem  so  hopeless, 
and  at  the  other  time  we  run  iuto  the  danger  of  following 
a similar  course,  by  the  very  reason  of  our  success,  think- 
ing we  have  gained  the  summit  of  our  ambition  ; but 
should  wo  not  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  look  around 
us  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our 
society,  and  attract  others  to  join  us  ? We  must  not  rest 
content  until  we  have  induced  every  architect  and  archi- 
tectural student  to  become  a member,  and  surely  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  not  be.  There  is  another  way 
by  which  we  can  add  very  much  to  our  usefulness,  and 
that  is  by  increasing  the  work  done  by  the  educational 
branch.  The  class  of  design  and  construction,  which  was 
commenced  three  years  ago,  has  now,  I am  glad  to  say, 
become  sufficiently  s'rong  in  numbers  to  warrant  us 
undertaking  a course  that  I have  contemplated  for  some 
time,  and  which  will,  I hope,  be  carried  out  this  session  if 
I can  get  the  necessary  support  from  the  Fellows  and 
students.  It  is  proposed  the  class  should  meet  fortnightly 
instead  of  monthly,  and  that  at  each  alternate  meeting  a 
short  course  of  instruction  be  given  on  construction. 
These  lectures  might  be  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  a 
specification,  so  that  the  course  during  the  present  session 
might  comprise  all  the  trades,  commencing  at  excavator 
and  bricklayer.  I have  drawn  up  a syllabus  of  these 
lectures,  together  with  a list  of  subjects  for  the  class  of 
design,  and  I hope  on  this  day  fortnight  the  first  lecture 
will  be  given." 


Free  Lectures : Parkes  Museum.  — In 
response  to  a suggestion  made  to  the  Executive 
Committee  by  the  Nineteenth  Century  Building 
Society,  the  following  course  of  lectures  on 
“ Dwelling  Houses,”  largely  descriptive  of 
articles  and  apparatus  in  the  Museum,  will  be 
delivered  in  the  Museum,  University  College, 
Gower-street.  The  admission  to  the  lectures 
will  be  by  free  tickets,  which  will  be  distributed 
through  the  agency  of  the  metropolitan  building 
societies.  December  11th,  “ Situation  and  Con- 
struction,” by  Edwd.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A. ; January 
8th,  1881,  “ Ventilation,  Lighting,  and  Warm- 
ing,” by  Edwd.  C.  Robins ; January  22nd, 
“ Water  Supply  and  Filtration,”  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Corfield ; February  5th,  “ Drainage,”  by  Rogers 
Field,  C.E. ; and  February  19th,  “ Water-closets, 
Sinks,  and  Baths,”  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield. 
Each  lecture  will  commence  at  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon. 
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BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  thirty-third  anniversary  festival  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  this  deserving  Institution  was 
celebrated  on  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider  (of 
the  firm  of  Rider  & Son,  Union-street,  Borough) 
in  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  George  Plucknett  (Cubitt  & 
Co.),  Mr.  John  Hebb  (Assistant  Architect, 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works),  Mr.  ex-Sberiff 
Burt,  Mr.  E.  B.  I’ Anson,  M.A.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove 
(Dove  Brothers),  and  about  250  other  supporters 
and  friends  of  the  Institution. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  duly 
honoured,  the  Chairman,  in  proposing  that  of 
“ Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest 
of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Family,”  remark- 
ing that  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Prince 
Leopold,  might  almost  be  claimed  by  the 
builders  as  belonging  to  their  trade ; for 
were  they  not  all  three  most  excellent 
Masons  ? and  was  not  masonry  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  building  work  ? In 
proposing  the  toast  of  “The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Reserve  Forces,”  he  observed  that  the  Navy, 
like  the  building  trade,  had  been  somewhat 
interfered  with  by  the  introduction  of  iron  in 
place  of  wood. 

Major  Brutton,  in  responding  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  referred  to  the  ill-fated  Atalanta, 
and  paid  a warm  tribute  of  praise  to  her 
commander,  Captain  Francis  Stirling,  with 
whom  he  (the  gallant  Major)  had  served  for 
three  years.  The  foundering  of  that  vessel 
was,  he  was  quite  sure,  due  to  no  want  of  skill 
in  seamanship  on  the  part  of  her  captain. 

Captain  Bird  responded  for  “ The  Reserve 
Forces.” 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion,” said  : “ At  a preliminary  meeting  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  building  trades,  called 
together  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cozens,  of  17,  Lisson- 
grove,  North-street,  Marylebone,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  27,  1847,  at  the  ‘ King  Alfred  ’ 
Tavern,  Lisson-grove,  — present,  Mr.  Cozens, 
stonemason,”  and  nineteen  others,  consisting  of 
three  builders,  three  carpenters,  two  brick- 
layers, two  plumbers,  two  ironmongers,  one 
grainer,  one  paperhanger,  two  timber  merchants, 
one  lead  merchant,  and  two  whose  occupation  is 
not  stated, — “ for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
association  for  the  relief  of  decayed  masters 
connected  with  the  building  trades,  Mr.  Cozens 
having  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  chair, 
the  objects  of  the  meeting  were  taken  into 
serious  consideration,  and  various  discussions 
took  place,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  George 
Chamberlain,  lead  merchant,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  paperhanger,  and  unanimously  re- 
solved, ‘That  the  gentlemen  present  should 
form  a committee,  provisionally,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Institution,” 
and  Mr.  William  Grubb  was  appointed  secre- 
tary pro  tern  .’  ” Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  entry 
in  the  old  minute-book  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  thio  Institution.  Various  com- 
mittee meetings  were  then  held,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  February  the  title  of  “ Builders’  Benevo- 
lent Institution”  was  settled  upon.  On  the 
29th  of  March  the  first  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Cozens,  the 
founder;  three  of  the  Messrs.  Bird  (two  of 
whom  for  so  many  years  did  excellent  service 
to  the  Institution), — and,  by  the  bye,  other  birds 
have  also  been  great  friends  to  the  Institution, 
including  the  Condor  and  the  Dove ; Mr.  Ebbs 
(whose  widow  has  been  since  1877  a pensioner 
of  the  charity)  ; and  Mr.  Richardson,  who,  as 
many  of  us  will  remember,  has  often  told  us 
that  he  was  at  the  formation  of  the  sooiety. 
Mr.  Biers,  who  was  president  of  the  Master 
Carpenters’  Society,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  president,  for  I find  that  on  the  19th  of 
July  they  did  what  all  new  institutions  must 
do,  had  a great  publio  meeting,  which  was  held 
at  the  old  Freemasons’  Tavern,— present,  Mr. 
Biers  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor,  M.P.,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  M.P. 
Col.  Thomas  Wood,  M.P.,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall’ 
M.P.,  Mr.  David  Salomons,  Mr.  Geo.  Cochrane] 
and  a large  number  of  influential  representatives 
of  building  interests.  The  chairman  made  a 
capital  speech,  beginning,  of  course,  by  express- 
ing the  usual  wish  that  some  one  more  able  bad 
been  found  to  preside.  That  is  my  own  wish  to- 
night. He  pointed  out  the  many  risks  and  difficul- 
ties attending  the  building  trade,  and  after  going 


into  a most  glowing  description  of  the  likeness 
between  the  builder’s  trade  and  the  calling  of  a 
sailor,  conolnded  by  proposing  that  as  soon  as 
4,000Z.  had  been  subscribed,  operations  should 
be  commenced,  and  also  that  when  5.000Z.  more 
had  been  separately  collected  for  the  “ Builders’ 
Almshouses,”  they  should  be  commenced.  This 
and  other  resolutions  were  carried,  and  I notice 
amongst  the  names  of  those  supporting  them 
George  Spencer  Smith  (grandfather  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Smith,  known  to  us  all),  and  Joshua 
Higgs  (the  father  of  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  our  presi- 
dent a few  years  ago).  On  the  30th  of  July 
the  first  application  for  a pension  came  from 
one  Robert  Wright,  but  he  was  informed  “ the 
funds  did  not  admit  of  it.”  An  appeal  was 
issued  to  the  trade  on  behalf  of  the  Institution, 
attaohed  to  a copy  of  the  rules.  Mr.  George 
Bird  was  elected  treasurer, — an  office  which  he 
continued  to  fill  until  1861, — a period  of  twenty- 
four  years, — when  our  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Plucknett  succeeded  him.  In  August  of  the 
Bame  year  (1847),  nineteen  applications  were 
made  for  pensions,  and  of  the  applicants,  fifteen 
were  approved  as  candidates.  On  the  30th  of 
that  month  it  was  decided  that  the  pensions 
should  be  from  10Z.  to  30Z.  per  annum, — a suffi- 
ciently wide  margin;  that,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  committee,  on  the  death  of  a pensioner,  his 
pension  might  be  continued  to  his  widow  ; and 
that  temporary  relief  might  be  granted  to 
orphans.  In  November,  1847,  200Z.  Stock  was 
bought.  The  next  matter  of  importance  was 
the  determination,  in  ;1848,  to  have  an  annual 
dinner,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  was  celebrated 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Institution,  and  it  may  perhaps  interest  you  to 
know  what  the  arrangements  of  the  committee 
were  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  I 
find  that  it  was  finally  arranged, — “ That  the 
dinner  should  consist  of  soups,  fish,  meat, 
poultry,  and  vegetables  in  season,  two  * fires  ’ 
of  champagne,  port  and  sherry  ad  libitum, 
coffee  or  tea,  soda-water,  ginger  - beer,  &c. ; 
that  the  ladies  in  the  gallery  should  bo 
provided  with  ‘ a ddjetiner  of  cold  viands,  wine, 
ginger-beer,  soda-water,  coffee,  or  tea,”  that 
vocalists  were  engaged,  and  “ Mr.  Day  asked  to 
furnish  an  instrument  for  the  night.”  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  seem  to  have 
passed  off  most  amicably,  for  there  is  no  entry 
of  them  in  the  minute-book.*  In  October  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bird, 
that  a series  of  balls  should  be  given,  the  profits 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  funds  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  the  first  one  did  take  place  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1849,  resulting  in  a profit  to 
the  Institution  of  20Z.  12s.  6d.,  and  from  that 
time  for  twenty-fonr  years  an  annual  ball  took 
place  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bird. 
They  have  continued  to  be  given.  The  next  one 
will  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  on 
the  27th  of  January,  1881,  and  Mr.  Keeble  will 
be  very  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  any  gentle- 
men willing  to  become  stewards.  On  the  4th  of 
December,  1849,  it  was  decided  that  the  pension 
should  be  24Z.  per  annum,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  subscriptions  reached  the  sum  of  250Z.,  half 
that  amount  should  be  spent  in  pensions,  and 
the  rest  funded.  In  May,  1849,  Mr.  Grubb,  the 
secretary,  resigned,  and  the  late  Mr.  A.  G. 
Harris  (whose  invaluable  services  to  the  Insti- 
tution many  of  ns  remember)  was  elected  to 
that  position.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  second 
annual  meeting  was  held,  when  Mr.  Biers  was 
re-elected  president;  an  election  for  five  pen- 
sioners fixed  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  October 
in  the  same  year,  and  the  amounts  of  the  pen- 
sions settled  to  be  24Z.  per  annum  for  males  and 
20Z.  per  annum  for  females.  On  the  29th  of 
November  the  election  was  held,  when  four  men 
and  one  woman  were  placed  on  the  funds  of  the 
Institution.  From  that  time  the  progress  of 
the  Institution  has  been  steady.  Year  by  year 
men  well  known  in  the  building  trade  have 
occupied  the  position  of  president, — Mr.  William 
Cubitt,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
being  the  first,  followed  by  Sir  Samuel  Morton 
Peto,  Messrs.  Charles  and  Thomas  Lucas, 
Messrs.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Trollope,  Mr.  Plucknett, 
and  others.  The  money  collected  for  the  pur- 


* A full  report  of  the  proceedings  at  this  dinner  will  be 
“ our  vo  ume  for  1348,  p.  356,  and  a report  of  the 
foundation-meeting,  previously  referred  to  by  the  chair- 
Wnr^f  volumefor  1847  p.  362.  In  fact,  the  early 
historyof  th  ^Institution  can  best  bo  read  in  the  Guilder, 
without  the  advocacy  of  which  at  one  particular  moment 
the  endeavour  to  found  it  would  have  collapsed.  In  the 
notice  of  the  foundation  meeting  it  will  be  seen  the  ehair- 
32?*  .J- *fle5*  P50P°?ed  a special  vote  of  thanks  “ to  the 
£,'pub&;-bringi“B  thi* 


pose  of  building  almshouses,  after  many  discus- 
sions was  at  last,  with  the  approval  of  the 
subscribers  and  the  consent  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  added  to  the  Relief  Fund,  which 
now  reaches  the  sum  of  21,400Z.  The  pen- 
sions, through  the  indomitable  perseverance  of 
my  predecessor  (Mr.  F.  J.  Dove),  have  been 
raised  to  39Z.  for  men  and  30Z.  for  women, 
necessitating,  of  course,  a much-increased 
outlay.  Oae  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  pensions,  and  there 
are  now  more  than  fifty  on  the  books.  For  the 
next  election,  which  will  take  place  on  the  25th 
inst.,  there  are  nine  candidates, — five  men  and 
four  women.  Gentlemen,  I have  roughly 
sketched  for  you  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Institution  on  whose  behalf  I now  appeal  to 
you,  and  I am  afraid  I have  somewhat  trespassed 
on  your  time,  but  I have  been  told  that  from  its 
formation  no  account  of  its  origin  has  ever  been 
given  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  The  building 
trade,  as  those  who  are  in  it  well  know,  is  one 
exposed  to  enormous  risks.  Strikes  and  lock- 
outs,— those  barbarous  expedients  with  which  it 
is  attempted  to  settle  disputes  between  masters 
and  men;  unhealthy  competition,  that  bane  of 
commerce  in  all  times  ; accidents  through  the 
carelessness  of  workmen ; bad  weather,  and 
many  other  things,  combine  to  render  the 
building  trade  one  of  the  most  precarious  in  exist- 
ence. In  proof  of  this  I may  mention  that  one 
of  the  present  applicants  for  a pension  is  the 
widow  of  a builder  formerly  on  the  committee 
of  this  Institution,  and  a liberal  donor  to  the 
charity,  and  we  soon  expect  to  receive  a similar 
application  from  the  widow  of  a late  partner  in 
one  of  the  largest  building  firms  in  London,  who 
was  ruined  in  carrying  out  a large  contract  at  the 
West  End.  I appeal,  then,  to  the  master  builders 
of  London  to  support  this  Institution,  on  the 
ground,  partly,  that  they  may,  some  of  them, 
some  day  or  other  require  the  assistance 
which  it  is  able  to  give.  I appeal  to  them  on  the 
ground  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  business  as  themselves  have  a prior  claim 
on  their  charity.  I appeal  to  the  merchants  con- 
nected with  the  building  trade  to  do  what  they 
can  for  us ; and  lastly,  I appeal  to  all  to  help  us 
to  make  the  Institution  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  charities  of  the  charitable  metropolis  of  the 
world.  I beg  to  propose  “ The  Builders’  Bene- 
volent Institution,”  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  George  Plucknett,  its  respected  treasurer. 

Mr.  Plucknett,  in  responding,  said  he  could 
only  hope  that  the  very  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  the  toast  had  been  received  was  an 
augury  that  the  company  intended  to  enable 
him,  as  treasurer,  to  meet  the  Institution’s 
liabilities  for  the  coming  year  with  ease.  When 
their  late  president,  Mr.  Dove,  expressed  his 
desire  to  see  the  amount  of  the  pensions  in- 
creased, the  proposal  met  with  his  (Mr.  Pluck - 
nelt’s)  cordial  concurrence,  and  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  held  in  July,  the  question  was 
fully  discussed,  and  the  increased  pensions 
decided  upon.  At  that  meeting  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  a communication  from 
Mr.  George  Godwin, — a gentleman  well  known 
to  almost  everybody  in  the  building  trade, — 
saying  that  he  entirely  approved  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  pensions,  and  offering  to  sub- 
scribe ten  pounds  a year  for  ten  years  towards 
that  object  if  nineteen  other  gentlemen  would 
do  the  same,  and  so  guarantee  an  increased 
income  to  the  Institution  of  200Z.  per  annum. 
He  hoped  that  Mr.  Godwin’s  offer  would  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  Considering  the  vast  interests  of 
the  trade  which  it  represented,  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
best  - supported  charities  of  the  metropolis. 
When  he  stated  that  there  were  about  700 
charitable  institutions  of  a similar  kind  in  the 
metropolis,  with  a yearly  income  of  more  than 
3,000,000Z.  sterling,  he  thought  it  was  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  builders  of  London  would 
see  to  it  that  their  charity  continued  to  main- 
tain its  position.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Plucknett 
said  that  the  Institution  had  never  had  a presi- 
dent who  had  taken  greater  interest  in  it  than 
Mr.  Rider  had  done. 

The  Secretary  (Major  Brutton)  then  read  a 
list  of  subscriptions  and  donations  amounting, 
as  we  stated  last  week,  to  1,0L4Z.  16s., — a larger 
sum  than  has  been  obtained  for  many  years 
past. 

Mr.  Edward  1‘AnBon,  in  proposing  the  toast 
of  “ The  Chairman  and  President,”  said  he  had 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  proposing  Mr.  Rider’s 
health.  He  had  for  fifty  years  or  more  known 
Mr.  Rider’s  firm, — Mr.  Rider  and  his  excellent 
and  respected  father.  The  name  of  Rider  in 
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hia  (Mr.  1‘Anson’s)  office  had  always  been  a 
household  word.  There  had  never  been  a year 
for  fifty  years  past  in  which  Messrs.  Rider  had 
not  been  carrying  out  works  for  Messrs.  I‘An- 
Bon.  He  had  not  only  known  the  Messrs. 
Rider  for  the  long  period  mentioned,  but  he 
had  learned  to  respect  them.  All  that  they 
had  done  had  been  done  with  the  utmost  ability 
and  honesty,  and  he  had  therefore  reason  to 
speak  in  the  most  complimentary  way*  of  them. 

'l'he  toast  was  very  heartily  received,  and 
the  chairman  having  briefly  responded, 

Mr.  Glanvill  proposed  “ The  Vice-Presidents 
and  Trustees,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
F.  J.  Dove,  who  briefly  replied,  expressing  his 
thanks  to  the^President  for  the  efforts  which 
he  had  made  on  behalf  of  the  Institution.  It 
was  satisfactory  to  know,  from  the  amount  of 
the  subscriptions  and  donations  announced, 
that  those  efforts  had  been  crowned  with  a 
success  which  would  not  only  make  it  easy  for 
the  committee  to  pay  the  increased  amounts 
of  the  pensions,  but  would  possibly  allow  of 
the  election  of  more  pensioners. 

Mr.  Ex-Sheriff  Burt,  in  proposing  “ The 
Architects  and  Surveyors,"  said  he  was 
delighted  to  see  so  many  architects  present 
and  taking  an  interest  in  the  Institution.  The 
architects  and  surveyors  of  the  metropolis 
played  a most  important  part  in  the  life  of 
the  great  city.  They  frequently  were  beset  by 
apparently  insuperable  difficulties,  but  they 
generally  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  surmount- 
ing them,  and,  as  a rule,  builders  and  con- 
tractors had  very  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
way  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  those  professions.  With  the  toast  were 
associated  the  names  of  Mr.  Edward  1‘Anson 
and  Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  I’Anson,  in  responding,  said  it  gave  him 
very  great  pleasure  indeed  to  meet  so  large  a 
gathering  of  so  important  a community  as  the 
builders  of  London.  The  builders  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  architects  and  surveyors  on  the 
other,  were  engaged  in  setting  in  motion  a large 
mass  of  people,  who  were  all,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  honestly  and  diligently  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  great  common- 
wealth to  which  they  belonged  by  producing 
good  and  perfect  buildings.  He  had  been  now 
labouring  nearly  fifty  years  as  an  architect, 
and  he  had  never  had  any  disagreement  with 
any  builder  who  had  carried  out  works  for  him. 
Indeed,  he  had  always  found  that  his  works  had 
beeu  excellently  carried  out  by  his  friends,  the 
builders. 

Mr.  Franklin  also  responded,  observing  that 
he  waB  very  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  I’Anson  ex- 
press himself  with  so  muoh  satisfaction  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  builders  of  London  did 
their  work.  He  (Mr.  Franklin)  would  fain  look 
forward,  as  many  others  did,  to  a very  good 
time  coming  for  the  building  trade  ; but  it  was 
his  decided  conviction  that  that  good  time  would 
only  arrive  when  builders  would  refuse  to  make 
tenders  upon  quantities  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly rely  upon  or  understand.  When  that  time 
arrived  the  trade  would  become  so  prosperous 
that  it  would  think  nothing  of  subscribing  even 
a much  larger  sum  than  1,000Z.  to  the  funds  of 
the  Institution. 

The  only  remaining  toast  was  that  of  “ The 
Committee  and  Stewards,”  coupled  with  the 
names  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Smith  and  Mr.  Randall,  who 
briefly  replied.* 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  DUDDO,  NORTH- 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

On  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  the  new  church 
that  has  been  in  course  of  erection  since  the 
autumn  of  the  past  year,  when  Louisa,  Lady 
Waterford,  laid  the  foundation-stone,  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  About 
twenty  clergymen,  including  the  Archdeacon  of 
Lindisfarne,  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Grey,  and  the  Vicar 
of  Duddo,  the  Rev.  Beverley  S.  Wilson,  assisted 
in  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  a large  congregation  which  com- 
pletely filled  the  edifice.  The  church  is  placed 
on  a slope  by  the  roadside,  near  the  vicarage- 
house,  in  a wide  wild  tract  of  country  surrounded 
by  hills,  and  is  built  of  the  excellent  stone  of 
the  district  which  has  in  it  many  of  the  beautiful 
tints  of  Sandown.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  46  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  chancel,  25  ft.  by  20  ft. 

* We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  that  (as  will  be 
Been  by  an  advertisement  in  another  columu),  in  conse- 
quence ol‘  the  generous  support  accorded  to  the  Iastitutiou 
at  this  dinner,  lour  pensioners  (tivo  men  and  two  women) 
will  be  elected  on  Thursday  next,  the  25th  inst.,  instead  of 
one  man  and  one  woman,  as  formerly  arranged. 


At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a tower,  oapped 
by  a bell-turret ; and  on  the  north  Bide  of  the 
chancel  is  a chamber  for  the  organ  and  a vestry. 
To  this  plain  and  simple  outline  satisfactory 
architectural  effect  is  given  by  the  details  of  the 
windows,  which  are  enriched  with  tracery,  and 
filled  with  le  id  patterned  glazing.  The  niched 
doorways  help  the  effect.  In  th9  interior  the 
open-timbered  roofs,  each  compartment  of  which 
gets  richer  as  it  approaches  the  oast  end,  the 
colnmniated  chancel-arch,  the  pulpit  of  open- 
panelled  work,  and  the  communion-table  of 
similar  perforated  woodwork,  add  to  the  general 
air  of  unity.  The  chancel  is  furnished  with  stalls 
to  seat  twenty,  and  the  nave  is  seated  with  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  158. 

Owing  to  the  low  prices  which  obtained  at 
the  date  of  the  competitive  tendering,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existing  depression  in  the 
building  trades,  a church  of  some  architectural 
effect  has  been  produced  at  a very  small  cost. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  Alnwick,  is  the  architect. 
The  contractors  were  Mr.  H.  Elliot,  mason, 
Horncliffe;  Mr.  A.  E.  Burn,  joiaer,  Spital; 
Mr.  J.  Turner,  slater,  Horncliffe ; Mr.  R.  Sidey, 
plumber,  glazier,  and  smith,  Tweedmouth  ; Mr. 
A.  Robertson,  painter,  Alnwick.  A bell,  2 ft. 
in  diameter,  wheel,  and  gear,  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  H.  Watson  & Son,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PALAEOGRAPHY. 

TnERE  are  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  to 
which  institution  I referred  in  the  Builder,  No. 
1,952,  various  collections  of  MSS.  accessible  and 
well  preserved.  Many  of  these,  however,  and 
MSS.  in  other  collections,  are  difficult  to 
decipher.  Probably  most  of  them  can  be 
deciphered  only  by  experienced  experts.  Occa- 
sionally a rare  MS.  is  construed  and  issued  by 
the  Camden  Society,  &c.,  or  extracts  are  con- 
tained in  some  volume.  The  comparison  of  a 
printed  translation  with  an  original  document 
clearly  denotes  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
See,  for  instance,  the  coronation  speech  of 
HeDry  VIII., — MS.,  in  vol.  i.  of  Ellis's  “His- 
torical Letters,"  s.  2.  It  is  a subject  for  regret 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  because  these  MSS. 
are  interesting,  rare,  and  valuable,  probably. 
Some  of  them  at  least  might  be  printed  oroopied 
fairly  for  public  use,  selected  specially  for  the 
purpose,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
publication  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  12  vols., 
4to.  As  they  are  now,  many  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  Library  are  useless  except  to 
experts  and  the  few  persons  who  may  be  initiated 
in  the  art  of  palaeography.  Even  when  a docu- 
ment has  been  deciphered,  it  requires  a special 
knowledge  to  understand  the  various  abbrevia- 
tions. A glossary  generally  is  appended  for  this 
purpose,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  Cole’s 
“ Historical  Documents,”  folio,  1844,  and  in 
Wright’s  “ Court  Hand  Restored,”  &o.  The 
ordinary  reader  would  find  it  difficult  to 
decipher  even  John  Milton’s  “ Common-Place 
Book,”  of  which  there  is  an  autotype  copy 
with  a translation  in  the  British  Museum  Library, 
and  yet  that  is  comparatively  easy  to  unravel. 
The  Hargrave  MSS.  in  this  collection  contain 
various  specimens  of  orthography,  ancient  and 
modern.  Some  of  these  are  easy  to  decipher, 
while  many  of  them  are  only  to  be  unravelled 
by  experts  if  at  all.  Hence  many  of  these 
volumes  are  sealed  books  as  to  the  public,  and 
are  likely  to  remain  so,  although  bought  at  a 
high  price.  An  intended  work  upon  palaeography 
some  years  since  was  expected  from  Mr.  R.  Sims, 
of  the  British  Museum  MS.  department,  but  it 
has  not  yet  appeared.  I believe  that  the  works 
extant  upon  this  subject  are  (1)  Astle’s  “Origin 
and  Progress  of  Writing,"  reprinted  recently  by 
Cbatto  & Windus ; (2)  Madox’s  “ Formulare 
Anglicanum”  ; (3)  Casley’s  Collection  of  MSS. 
in  the  King’s  Library,  British  Mnseum  Library ; 
(4)  Wright’s  “Court  Hand  Restored,”  ninth 
edition,  1878,  by  Martin,  of  the  London  Record 
Office,  with  additions  ; (5)  Chassan’s  thin  octavo 
volume  in  French  ; (6)  specimens  of  inscriptions 
in  churches,  &c.,  are  contained  in  “ Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britannica,”  vol.vi , and  in  “ ANew 
Boke  of  Handwriting,”  1590,  press-mark  1268a, 
British  Museum  Library.  The  Palmographical 
Society  of  London  have  issued  rare  specimens 
in  folio.  In  Wright’s  original  preface  it  is 
stated  thst  “ few  persons  are  to  be  found  capable 
of  reading  or  explaining  old  deeds  and  charters 
with  satisfaction  to  themselves  or  others.”  So 
it  was  in  A.D.  1773,  and  probably  it  is  so  now. 
Also,  “ the  Reading  of  the  old  law  hands  is 
(1773)  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  obsolete, 


though  useful.”  This  author  then  showed  the 
utility  of  jurists  having  this  knowledge  for 
several  reasons,  and  he  mentions  several  cases 
in  which  copies  of  records  produced  in  Courts  of 
Justice  as  evidence  were  rejected  as  evidence, 
the  originals  being  extant.  The  fifth  edition  of 
this  volume  (“  Court  Hand  Restored  ”),  contains 
extracts  from  the  Returns  of  Astle  and  Cayley. 
Wright’s  volume  includes  the  old  law  hands. 
Some  of  the  specimens  are  taken  from  Astle, 
and  in  the  appendix  are  ancient  names  of  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a table  of  ancient 
surnames,  with  an  exposition  of  Latin  words, 
&c.  There  are  many  MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  of  more  recent  date  whioh  require  additional 
aid  for  satisfactory  interpretation  by  the  in- 
experienced reader  certainly. 

Mr.  Astle  stated  that  “ the  characters  intro- 
duced by  William  I.  were  called  Lombardio; 
but  soon  afterwards  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Norman  characters,  generally  used  in  grants, 
charters,  public  instruments,  and  law  proceed- 
ings, with  little  alteration  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  In  that  of  Richard  II.  variations 
took  place  in  handwritings  of  records  and  law 
proceedings;  the  characters  used  from  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  composed 
partly  of  characters  called  Set  Chancery  and 
Common  Chancery,  and  of  some  of  the  letters 
called  Court-hand.  The  Chancery  letters  were 
used  for  all  records  which  passed  the  great 
seal ; the  court-hand  in  the  Courts  of  King’s 
Bench  and  of  Common  Pleas,  for  fines,  placita, 
&c.  These  latter  came  into  use  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  con- 
tinued until  about  the  middle  of  the  late  reign, 
when  they  were  disused.  (See  4 G.  II.,  c.  26,  and 
6 G.  II.,  c.  14,  requiring  all.law-pleadings,  deeds, 
&c.  to  be  thereafter  written  in  English.)  They 
were  originally  the  Lombardic  or  Norman,  but 
corrupted  and  deformed  so  that  they  bore  little 
resemblance  to  their  prototypes.  In  the 
sixteenth  oentury  the  English  lawyers  engrossed 
their  conveyances  and  legal  instruments  in  cha- 
racters called  Secretary,  which  are  still  in  use.” 

“ Many  grants  and  charters,  especially  those 
written  by  the  monks,  were  in  letters  called 
Modern  Gothic,  which  took  place  in  England  in 
the  twelfth  oentury.  From  the  latter  end  of 
the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  oentury, 
lawyers,  when  they  wrote  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, made  use  of  characters  derived  from 
Modern  Gothic  for  conveyances,  wills,  &c.,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I think 
the  Set  Chancery  most  durable  and  proper  to 
be  used  for  patents,  charters,  &o.” 

“ The  character  of  handwriting  of  ancient 
records,”  according  to  Mr.  J.  Caley,  “ has 
gradually  degenerated  from  age  to  age.  Thus, 
the  records  of  the  Saxon  era,  written  in  Saxon 
or  Latin,  are  more  plain  and  legible  than  those 
of  subsequent  eras,  little  obscured  with  abbre- 
viations whioh  have  created  doubt  and  ambiguity 
in  after  ages,  particularly  in  that  valuable 
record,  Domesday  Book.” 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  character  is  plain  and  per- 
spicuous. Of  this  reign  (Henry  III.)  many 
records  cannot  be  read  with  facility  on  account 
of  the  iotricacy  of  the  character  and  the 
number  of  abbreviations.  “ The  same  observa- 
tions may  be  applied  to  records  from  this  reign 
until  that  of  Edward  III.  inclusive.  From  this 
period  downwards,  I have  experimentally  found 
that  less  difficulty  occurs  in  reading  and  trans- 
lating records;  and  that  the  hands  used  from 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  to  that  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  may  be  read  without  much  trouble. 
Hitherto  each  reign  appears  to  have  had  a set 
or  uniform  character.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  successors  the  clerical  mode  seems  to 
have  been  in  a great  measure  abandoned,  and 
each  transcriber  to  have  wiitten  according  to 
his  own  fancy  ; and  the  English  records  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  in 
general  more  difficult  to  be  read  than  the  Latin 
records  of  preceding  ages.”  Every  word  of 
these  statements  1 believe  to  be  correct;  and  it 
is  according  to  my  experience. 

The  remedy  for  the  deficiency  is  to  make 
palaeography  a science,  like  that  of  book-keeping 
and  stenography  : to  encourage  persons  to 
study  it,  under  advice,  and  to  make  it  a re- 
munerative profession.  No  doubt  some  persons 
would  excel  more  than  others;  but  that  is  the 
case  in  all  employments.  Where  funds  are  at 
hand  a selection  of  documents  should  be 
transcribed  or  printed  for  public  use,  and  bound 
up  from  time  to  time  with  an  index  and  a table 
of  contents,  in  the  British  Museum,  &c.,  the 
originals  being  preserved  carefully.  C.  C. 
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eost  of  30.000Z.,  in  opposition  to  the  strongly- 
xpressed  opinion  of  the  ratepayers ; yet  they 
grudge  the  poor  a decent  lodging.  Of  course, 
the  owner  of  the  highly-rented  slum,  and  the 
speculating  builder  with  houses  on  hand  he  can 
neither  sell  nor  let,  will  both  oppose  the  Act, 
and  these  classes  are  well  represented  on  the 
vestries ; but  I hope  the  Government,  consider- 
ing the  urgent  necessities  of  the  poor,  will  turn 
a deaf  ear  to  vestries  and  vested  interests. 

Jas.  Young. 


STRENGTHENING  EMBANKMENTS. 

Sir, — In  a foreign  paper  of  the  7th  instant  I 
notice  it  is  stated  that,  from  actual  experience 
on  extensive  railways  in  Prussia,  the  embank- 
ments are  very  much  strengthened  by  planting 
in  them  a species  of  willow  tree  ( salix ),  white 
al'oa  being,  it  would  seem,  preferable. 

It  is  stated  that  the  roots  of  these  trees 
form  a thick  trellis  or  lattice  enveloping  the 
whole  surface,  and  thus  imprisoning  the  earth. 
The  nature  of  these  trees  permits  them  to  grow 
very  readily,  requiring  little  or  no  care.  As  a 
kind  of  creeper  for  protecting  embankments  it 
is,  by  the  same  authority,  said  to  merit  the 
attention  of  architects.  B- 

The  use  of  vegetable  growths  to  strengthen 
dykes  in  Holland  is  a practice  of  great  an- 
tiquity.   


MEASURING  TAPES. 

Sir, — In  despair  I write  to  ask  you,  as  editors 
are  supposed  to  know  everything  appertaining 
to  the  speciality  of  their  papers,  where  can  I 
get  measuring  tapes  that  are  of  any  service 
after  they  have  been  used  a few  timeB  ? I have 
tried  all  sorts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
steel  tapes  would  be  the  best  if  manufacturers 
would  make  them  of  more  substance,  and  would 
link  them  say  every  5 ft.  and  put  two  swivels  in 
a 66  ft.  tape.  As  they  are  made,  all,  or  at  least 
all  I have  been  able  to  get,  are  warranted  to 
kink  and  break  the  first  or  second  time  they  are 
used,  as  the  metal  is  so  thin,  and  consequently 
so  sharp,  that  you  stand  a good  chance  of  having 
a finger  or  two  cleanly  cut  through  before  you 
know  where  you  are,  which  is  not  quite  pleasant. 

Inquirer. 


“DISTRICT  MARKETS.” 

Sir, — A company  is  already  in  active  working 
order,  carrying  out  the  various  objects  referred 
to  in  last  week’s  Builder. 

The  name  is  “ The  Local  Meat  Markets  ” 
(Limited)  ; the  first  one,  called  the  “ Dowgate 
Market,”  is  in  Upper  Thames- Btreet,  and  occu- 
pies the  Bpace  under  the  Cannon-street  Station, 
City ; others  will  be  erected  in  due  course.  I 
enclose  full  particulars,  and  as  architect  to  the 
company,  I should  feel  obliged  if  you  could 
further  the  important  problem  of  supplying  good 
food  at  reasonable  prices. 

Philip  B.  Lee. 


CHURCH-B  UILDIN G NEWS. 

Walkem. — The  rood-screen  in  the  ancient 
parish  church  here  has,  at  the  cost  of  the  vicar 
(the  Rev.  J.  C.  Wright),  been  restored.  The 
chancel  was  restored  Borne  little  time  ago.  The 
ancient  rood-screen  had  fallen  into  a deplorable 
and  dangerous  state  of  decay.  Mr.  Hugh 
Roumieu  Gough,  architect,  of  Westminster,  was 
consulted  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  under  Mr.  Gough’s 
immediate  direction  the  screen  was  taken  down, 
and  having  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  is  now 
once  again  in  situ.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Perpendicular  Gothic  woodwork,  some  12  ft. 
or  13  ft.  high,  and  reaching  right  across  the 
chancel.  The  lower  panels  are  filled  with 
traceried  and  carved  work  of  a vigorous 
kind.  Above,  a wealth  of  pierced  open-work 
bursts  out  from  the  supporting  standards,  and 
exhibits  much  delicate  and  refined  detail 
thereon.  The  main  cornice  above  is  deeply 
moulded,  and  has  its  hollows  enriched  by  de- 
tached patera.  A new  moulded  cill  has  been 
put  in  as  a footing,  and  the  main  uprights, 
which  were  in  a bad  state  of  decay,  have  been 
Bcarfed  and  mortised.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  doorway  are  buttresses  surmounted  by 
carved  pinnacles,  and  similar  buttresses  are  in 
like  positions  upon  the  other  uprights.  The 
screen  had  been  bedaubed  with  a variety  of 
coats  of  paint,  whitewash,  varnish,  graining,  &c,, 
by  successive  generations  of  churchwardens! 


These  have  all  been  removed  by  a chemical  pre- 
paration. The  work  of  restoring  the  screen  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Ealing. — The  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Castle- 
hill,  Ealing,  has  just  been  enlarged  by  a new 
south  aisle,  south  transept,  organ-chamber  (with 
choir-vestry  under),  and  south  porch,  giving  an 
addition  of  224  sittings  to  the  church.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rovedino,  architect, 
the  builder  being  Mr.  Nye,  of  Ealing. 


VARIORUM. 

Dr.  Henry  Schliejiann’s  expected  new 
volume,  “ Ilios : the  City  and  Country  of  the 
Trojans,”  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 
It  gives  the  result  of  researches  and  discoveries 
throughout  the  Troad  in  the  years  1871,  1872, 
1873,  1878,  and  1879,  and  includes  appendices 
and  notes  by  Professors  Virchow,  Max  Muller, 
A.  H.  Sayce,  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Brugsch-Bey,  and 
several  others,  illustrating,  amplifying,  and  con- 
firming the  brilliant  and  astounding  researches 
and  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Schliemann.  The 
book  has  an  interest  and  value  beyond  ordinary 
commendation,  and  will  receive  at  our  hands  in 
due  course  the  same  amount  of  consideration 
that  we  felt  ourselves  bound  to  give  to  the  pre- 
vious works  of  its  author. “ Japanese  Pot- 

tery,” being  a native  report,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  catalogue  by  Augustus  W.  Franks, 
M.A.  (Chapman  & Hall).  This  is  one  of  the 
South  Kensington  hand-books,  but  differs  some- 
what from  the  others,  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  prepared. 
The  pith  of  it  is  translated  from  a report  by  a 
Japanese  expert,  and  Mr.  Augustine  Franks  has 
contributed  much  from  his  remarkablo  stores  of 
knowledge  to  increase  its  value.  The  illustra- 
tions include  a large  number  of  marks. 

Hardwicke’s  Science  Gossip  for  November  1st 
includes  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper, 
entitled,  “ A Wood-Carver’s  Experience  of  the 

Death-watch  Beetle.”- The  Arithmesis  ” 

(Dunton,  352,  Clapham-road)  is  a superior  kind 
of  Ready  Reckoner.  It  refers  to  marketings, 
wages,  savings,  interest,  and  victualling,  and  , 

will  be  found  useful  by  many  persons. The 

American  Architect  devotes  a whole  number , 
(253,  October  30th)  to  an  illustrated  account  of  j 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  a very 
interesting  number  it  is. 


Ultsttllraua:. 

The  “ Inner  Circle  ” Railway  Comple- 
tion.— A letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  City 
Commission  of  Sewers  by  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railways  rela- 
tive to  the  Inner  Circle  Railway  completion, 
offering  500,0001.  in  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mission providing  the  railways  with  60  ft.  of 
clear  space,  partly  under  the  surface  and  partly 
open,  for  the  construction  of  stations  and  works 
between  certain  points  marked  in  the  plans,  and 
a sufficient  space,  37  ft.  wide,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a double  line  and  works  under  the  pro- 
perty to  be  acquired  between  those  points.  In 
regard  to  any  additional  property  required  for 
station  approaches,  the  Joint  Committee  were 
willing  to  purchase  it  and  to  re-sell  to  the  Com- 
mission any  surplus  needed  for  street  improvt- 
ments  at  a price  to  be  agreed  on  by  arbitration. 
The  letter  was  referred  for  consideration  to  the 
Improvement  Committee,  with  power  to  confer 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

A Local  Government  Inquiry  was  held  at 
West  Bromwich  on  the  9th  iust.  before  Mr.  J. 
Thornhill  Harrison,  C.E.,  respecting  an  applica- 
tion made  by  the  Improvement  Commissioners 
for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of  97,500Z.  for 
the  following  purposes  60,0001.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  and  carrying  out  the  1st  section 
of  the  Main  Drainage  Scheme  prepared  by  Mr. 
JohnT.  Eayrs,  C.E. ; 25,000Z.  for  the  completion 
of  the  gas-works ; 10,000Z.  for  paving  foot- 
paths with  blue  bricks  ; 1,500Z.  for  fire-hydiants ; 
and  l,O00Z.  for  refresliment-rcom  and  shelter  for 
public  park.  Evidence  was  given  in  detail 
respecting  the  various  amounts  to  which  there 
was  no  opposition.  The  inspector  afterwards 
visited  the  site  of  the  proposed  Be  wage -farm. 

Gateshead.  School  Board. — At  a meeting 
on  the  10th  inst.  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Oliver  & 
Leeson,  architects,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  pro- 
posed group  of  schools  at  Durham-road,  were 
approved.  The  same  architects  were  instructed 
to  prepare  designs  for  another  group  of  schools 
at  Askew-road, 


Dr.  Siemens’s  New  Fire-Grate. — Dr.  C. 

W.  Siemens  describes  in  Nature  a new  modifica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  fire-grate,  by  which  all 
smoke  is  done  away  with,  and  all  the  heat  is 
thrown  out  to  the  room,  at  a cost  considerably 
less  than  the  ordinary  coal-consuming  grate. 
Instead  of  the  bars  at  the  bottom, an  iron  dead- 
plate  is  substituted,  and,  instead  of  coal,  coke  or 
anthracite  is  used.  To  this  dead-plate  is  riveted 
a stout  copper-plate  facing  the  back  of  the  fire- 
grate, and  extending  5 in.  both  upwards  and 
downwards  from  the  point  of  junction.  The 
dead-plate  stops  Bhort  about  1 in.  behind  the 
bottom  bar  of  the  grate  to  make  room  for  -J-in. 
gas-pipe,  which  is  perforated  with  holes  of  about 
l-20th  in.  in  diameter,  placed  zig-zag  at  dis- 
tances of  j in.  along  its  upper  surface.  This 
pipe  i ests  upon  a lower  plate,  which  i bent 
downwards  towards  the  back,  so  as  to  provide  a 
vertical  and  horizontal  channel  of  about  1 in.  in 
breadth  between  the  two  plates.  A trap-door, 
held  up  by  a spring,  is  provided  for  the  dis- 
charge of  ashes  falling  into  this  channel.  The 
vertical  portion  of  this  channel  is  occupied  by  a 
stiip  of  sheet  copper,  about  4 in.  deep,  bent  in 
and  out  like  a lady’s  frill,  and  riveted  to 
the  copper  back-piece.  Copper  being  an 
excellent  conductor  of  heat,  this  piece, 
presenting  (if  not  less  than  \ in.  thick)  a 
considerable  sectional  conductive  area,  trans- 
fers the  heat  from  the  back  of  the  grate 
to  the  frill-work  in  the  vertical  channel. 
An  air  current  is  set  up  by  this  heat,  which  in 
passing  along  the  horizontal  channel  impinges 
on  the  line  of  gas-flames  and  greatly  increases 
their  brilliancy.  So  great  is  the  heat  imparted 
to  the  air  by  this  simple  arrangement  that  a 
piece  of  lead  of  about  half  a pound  in  weight 
introduced  through  the  trap-door  into  this 
channel  melted  in  five  minutes,  proving  a tem- 
perature to  exist  exceeding  619  deg.  F.  or 
326  deg.  C.  The  abstraction  of  heat  from  the 
back  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  retarding 
the  combustion  of  the  coke  there  while  pro- 
moting it  at  the  front  of  the  grate.  In  a large 
firepluce  in  a room  of  7,200  cubic  feet,  facing 
the  north,  the  temperature  was  easily  main- 
tained at  60  deg.,  and  the  result  of  one  day’s 
campaign  of  nine  hours  was  a consumption  of 
62  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  22  lb.  of  coke,  the  total 
cost  being  4'725d.,  or  at  (he  rate  of  about  one 
half-penny  per  hour. 

The  Re-building  of  Whitechapel  Church. 

On  the  11th  inst.  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
church  - room  of  Whitechapel  Church,  where 
the  trustees  of  the  parish  and  the  committee  for 
the  building  of  the  old  church  had  been  invited 
to  attend.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Kitto, 
presided,  and  presented  a report  on  behalf  of 
the  rector  and  churchwardens,  who,  with  Mr. 
Gadesden,  had  been  appointed  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Coope,  M.P.,  with  a view  to  his 
undertaking  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  The 
report  stated  that  Mr.  Coope  had  undertaken  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church,  subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to 
means  being  taken  with  the  view  to  obtain  better 
acoustical  properties  in  the  church  when  rebuilt 
than  were  found  to  be  possessed  by  the  church 
burnt  down,  as  to  the  approval  by  the  pa- 
rishioners of  the  designs  for  the  new  building, 
and  as  to  certain  sums  being  Bet  apart  from  the 
insurance-money  in  order  to  reinstate  the  font, 
lectern,  pulpit,  stained-glass,  and  other  special 
features.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Coope’s  offer  accepted  with  gratitude. 

American  Institute  of  Architects.  — A 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  was  to  take  place  on 
November  17th,  in  Philadelphia.  Several  matters 
of  great  general  interest  were  to  be  decidtd 
at  the  session.  Several  different  schemes 
were  to  be  offered  for  the  remodelling  of  the 
constitution,  which  will,  whatever  plan  is 
adopted,  be  a momentous  event.  Besides  this 
business,  special  reports  were  to  be  presented 
upon  colonial  architecture  and  on  the  construc- 
tion of  tenement-houses,  by  committees  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  at  the  last  convention, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  a number  of  interesting 
papers  would  be  read  and  discussed. 

Removal  of  a Church. — The  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  Edge-hill,  Liverpool,  is  being  removed 
from  one  side  of  the  Btreet  to  another  for  a 
railway  improvement.  It  was  built  from  designs 
by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

North  Woolwich  Gardens. — The  City  Press 
says  it  is  proposed  to  convert  into  a recreation- 
ground  the  well-known  gardens  at  North  Wool- 
wich ; and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is 
to  be  asked  to  purchase  them. 
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f!  Electric  Iiigkting  for  tlie  City.  — On 
•Tuesday,  at  the  meeting  of  the  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  a report  was  brought  up  by 
P-.  Innes,  from  the  Streets  Committee,  on  the 
ubject  of  electric  lighting  in  the  City.  They 
Stated  that  they  had  received  a variety  of 
genders,  in  considering  which  they  had  been 
[guided  not  only  by  the  prices  mentioned  but  by 
die  effect  produced  by  the  different  systems  in 
[actual  operation,  all  of  which  they  had  seen. 
jChey  had  decided,  for  the  purposes  of  the  experi- 
ment, to  divide  the  streets  into  three  districts, 
Jiach  of  them  inclnding  one  of  the  City  bridges. 
«fhe  first  district  would  comprise  Blackfriars- 
liridge,  New  Bridge-steeet,  Ludgate  - circus, 
ILudgate-hill,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard  (north  side), 
lind  Cheapside,  as  far  as  King-Btreet.  They 
•ecommended  that  the  tender  for  this  district  of 
die  Anglo-American  Electric  Light  Company 
(Brush  system)  Bhould  be  accepted,  at  a cost  of 
|L,4tOL  for  the  twelve  months.  The  number  of 
islectric  lamps  would  be  thirty-two,  replacing 
ibout  150  gas-lamps.  The  second  district  would 
lomprise  Southwark  Bridge,  Queen  Yictoria- 
itreet,  lower  part  of  Queen-street,  and  Queen' 
3treet-place.  They  suggested  the  acceptance  of 
iihe  tender  of  the  Electric  and  Magnetic  Com- 
pany (Jablochkoff  system),  at  a cost  of  2,9301. 
for  the  twelve  months.  The  number  of 
slectric  lamps  would  be  fifty-two,  replacing 
about  161  gas-lamps.  The  third  district 
would  comprise  London  Bridge,  upper  part 
of  Queen-street,  Cheapside  (between  King-street 
and  the  Poultry),  King  - street,  Guildhall- 
yard,  Poultry,  Mansion  House  - street,  the 
Royal  Exchange,  King  William  - Btreet,  and 
Adelaide-place.  For  this  district  they  advised 
the  acceptance  of  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Siemens 
[Brothers,  at  a cost  of  3,7203.  for  the  year.  The 
number  of  electric  lamps  would  be  32,  replacing 
138  gas-lamps.  On  a rough  calculation  the  cost, 
including  the  plant,  &c.,  would  be  about  four 
times  the  price  now  paid  for  gas-lighting,  but, 
eliminating  the  expenses  which  would  not  recur, 
the  cost  would  be  only  twice  that  of  gas.  The 
Commission  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  the  experiment  is  to  com- 
mence on  the  1st  of  February  next. 

St.  Mark’s,  Venice. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sooiety  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  a committee  has  been  appointed  to 
endeavour  to  get  Borne  heed  paid  to  its  protest 
against  the  proposed  works  at  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice.  They  say  that,  “ the  more  the  recent 
restorations  of  Sc.  Mark’s  are  examined,  the 
more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  their  execution  had  quite  deter- 
mined to  carry  them  further  in  the  same  spirit. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  for  instance,  from 
the  evidence  of  the  portion  already  executed 
at  the  south-west  angle,  that  the  architect  who 
has  just  rebuilt  the  southern  front  of  the  nave 
contemplated  rebuilding  the  western  front  also, 
and  on  new  lines ; whilst  the  mosaioists  would 
undoubtedly  be  ready  to  carry  on  their  works 
on  pavement,  and  ceiling,  and  walls,  with  pr 
cisely  the  same  justification  as  before.  This 
being  the  case,  and  recognising  the  wide-spread 
and  extraordinary  love  for  this  great  church 
among  educated  men  of  all  countries,  specially 
among  Btudents  of  art,  and  the  real  and  pro- 
foundly sad  sensation  which  has  been  produced 
among  them  by  these  restorations,  it  is  felt 
that  the  only  course  open  to  those  who 
wish  to  prevent  such  a calamity  as  the  com- 
pletion of.  such  works  would  certainly  be, 
is  to  join  themselves  together  in  a committee, 
with  the  sole  object  of  using  all  possible  means 
for  the  preservation  of  the  genuine  character  of 
St.  Mark’s.  The  exceptional  nature  of  the 
danger  seems  to  justify  what  is  no  doubt  an  ex- 
ceptional proceeding.  The  object  will  be  to  use 
every  means  for  promoting  a sympathetic  co- 
operation with  those  numerous  and  influential 
Italians  who  hold  the  same  views.  The  com- 
mittee, individually  and  as  a body,  being 
aotuated  by  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  the  Italian  nation,  extreme  care 
will  be  taken  to  act  as  delicately  as  possible, 
by  friendly  representations,  and  with  every 
determination  not  to  wound  any  national  sus- 
ceptibilities, or  to  tike  exception  to  what  are 
plainly  necessary  repairs.”  The  honorary  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Henry  Wallis  (9,  Buckingham-street, 
Strand)  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of 
ihose  who  may  be  disposed  to  help  them. 

Institution  of  Surveyors.  — At  the  next 
neeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  No- 
vember 22nd,  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Francis  Turner  (Associate),  entitled,  “ The  Law 
is  affecting  Quantity  Surveyors.” 
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Tire  Roman  Villa  at  Brading. — Sir:  With 
reference  to  this  subject,  which  has  excited  so 
much  public  interest,  I am  directed  to  acquaint 
you  that,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  an  influential  committee  has  been 
formed  to  continue  the  researches,  protect  and 
exhibit  on  the  spot  the  discoveries,  and  suitably 
record  them.  The  small  preliminary  committee 
which  has  hitherto  acted,  of  which  Mr.  0.  Nichol- 
son, of  Ventnor,  was  treasurer,  has  dissolved 
itself,  to  facilitate  the  new  organisation,  and  the 
owners  of  the  estate  on  which  the  discoveries 
have  been  made  are  represented  on  the 
new  committee,  which  will  not  in  any  way 
supersede  or  interfere  with  the  labours  so 
satisfactorily  performed  by  Messrs.  John  E. 
Brice  and  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  but  will  strengthen 
their  hands  and  leave  the  executive  with  them. 
The  committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  prepare  its 
report  in  tho  early  part  of  next  month.  Mean- 
while, I shall  be  glad  to  furnish  further  parti- 
culars to  any  persona  who  may  be  desirous  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  committee  by  con- 
tributing to  the  Roman  Villa  Fund.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  Major  A.  F.  Leeds,  chairman  ; 
H.  C.  Coote,  John  Evans,  A.  W.  Franks,  W.  A. 
Glynn,  George  Godwin,  Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  H.  S.  Milman,  W. 
Munns.F.  C.  Penrose.  Major- General  Pitt  Rivers, 
F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  J.  E.  Price,  Professor  Rol- 
leston,  C.  Roach  Smith,  Captain  Thorp,  J. 
Whichcord,  and  Alfred  White.  The  treasurer 
is  Lieutenant-Colonel  Malone,  Capital  and 
Counties  Bank  (Limited),  Ryde  Branch,  but 
subscriptions  may  also  be  paid  to  Mr.  F.  G.  H. 
Price,  at  Messrs.  Childs’  Bank,  London. — E.  W. 
Brabrook,  Hon.  Sec. 

Tlxe  Steam  Navvy. — The  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt- 
street,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Alexander  Ross, 
president,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper  entitled 
“ Earthworks  and  the  Steam  Navvy,”  was  read 
by  Mr.  H.  O.  Baldry.  The  paper  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  a description  of  the  steam  navvy  as 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Ruston  & Dunbar,  and 
the  method  of  its  employment  in  earthwork  ex- 
cavations, followed  by  an  estimate  of  the  saving 
to  be  effected  by  its  use  in  place  of  hand  labour. 
The  most  effective  mode  of  working  is  that  in  which 
the  machine  stands  on  a central  line  of  rails, 
with  a wagon-road  on  each  side  ; but  this  is  only 
available  in  excavations  40  ft.  wide  or  more. 
So  that  in  ordinary  railway-cuttings,  a single 
wagon-road  has  to  be  used.  The  machine  re- 
quires about  twelve  men  for  its  operation,  and 
can  excavate  about  500  cubic  yards  per  day  of 
light  clay  or  moderately-soft  chalk,  one  cubic 
yard  being  lifted  by  the  excavating  bucket  at 
each  stroke.  At  this  rate  of  working  the  coat 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  3d.  per  yard,  as 
compared  with  4-id.  by  hand  labour. 

Windsor  Castle. — At  Windsor  Castle,  pre- 
parations are  being  made  for  the  return  of  her 
Majesty  from  Scotland,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Court  from  the  North.  During 
the  absence  of  the  Queen  at  Osborne  and  in  the 
Highlands  various  necessary  repairs  and  reno- 
vations have  been  effected  by  the  Office  of  Works 
Department  in  the  buildings  used  by  the  Royal 
Family  on  the  east  side  of  the  Castle.  At 
St.  George’s  Chapel  the  upper  portion  of  the 
extensive  scaffolding,  erected  for  the  repairing 
of  the  west  end,  has  been  struck,  and  the  work 
of  refacing  with  Oxford  stone,  which  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Nutt, 
clerk  of  the  works  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  is 
nearly  completed.  The  stones  used  have  been 
dressed  with  a composition  designed  to  preserve 
the  masonry  from  the  weather,  the  west  front, 
owing  to  itB  lofty  elevation,  being  greatly  ex- 
posed to  the  elements. 

Eritk. — The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Erith  has  recently  received  an  addition  in  the 
form  of  two  stained-glass  windows.  The  first, 
situated  in  the  west  aisle  (a  three-light  window), 
contains  a representation  of  “ Christ  healing 
the  Sick.”  In  the  north  window  are  full- 
length  figures  of  the  Apostles  Peter,  James, 
and  John.  The  windows  were  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Rees,  of  Lamb’s  Conduit- 
street. 

Presentation. — Tho  workmen  employed  at 
Churchers  College,  Petersfield,  met  together  at 
the  Swan  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
inst.,  and  presented  to  Mr.  B.  K.  Webber,  the 
late  manager,  on  his  leaving,  a token  of  their 
esteem  and  regard  in  the  shape  of  a silver 
goblet.  The  chairman,  Mr.  G.  Isaacs,  spoke  in 
warm  terms  of  their  late  manager. 


St.  Etheldreda,  Ely-Placs.  — Two  large- 

size  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  have 
recently  been  placed  in  position  in  this  ancient 
chapel,  on  the  carved  Btone  corbels  of  the  wall 
arcading  under  the  arched  gabling  between  the 
windows.  It  is  intended  to  reinstate  the  whole 
series  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  four  Evange- 
lists. The  sculptor,  Mr.  Doherty,  of  Blackfriars, 
has  followed,  to  a certain  extent,  the  figures  in 
the  interesting  Shrine  of  St.  Sibald  at  Nurem- 
burg,  a casting  of  which  is  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  that  the  pro- 
jecting corbels  were  restored  by  the  architects 
from  one  which  had  escaped  destruction. 


TENDERS 

For  new  stables  at  Smitham  Bottom,  near  Caterham 
Junction,  for  Mr.  James  Watney,  M.P.  Mr.  C.  W.  Bovis, 
architect 

Extra  if  built  in 
Cement. 

Rowland £985  0 0 £50  0 0 

Grant  (accepted) 978  0 0 62  0 0 


For  building  two  houses  and  shops  adjoining  the  New 
Cock  Tavern,  Holloway-road,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Jennings. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Worthington  and  Mr.  L.  Canning. 
Mr.  VV.  J.  Worthington,  architect: — 

Cowland,  Bros.  .. £2,19*  0 0 

Phillips  2,165  0 0 

Cocks  2,139  0 0 

Morter 2, 082  0 0 

Beale  2,019  0 0 

Lambic  (accepted)  1,989  0 0 


, -street,  Arnold, Notts.  Mr.  Freifk.  Jackson, archi- 
tect : — 

Marriott  & Wartnaby,  Nottingham  ...  £635  0 O 

Bell  & Son,  Nottingham 62S  0 0 

Jew  & Hickling,  Arnold 525  0 0 

Smith  & Greaves,  Arnold 618  0 0 

Wayte,  Arnold  (accepted)  4*7  10  0 

For  alteration  and  enlargement  of  Upton  House, Upton, 
Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Curwen.  Mr.  George  McDonell, 
archirect : — 

Becroft  (accepted)  £350  0 0 

For  erecting  new  mission-ball  in  Villier-road,  Willesden, 
for  the  Rev.  J.  Arthur  Rawlins.  Mr.  W.  Graves,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Baruett 

Tennuut  £1,416  0 0 

Marks  1,389  0 0 

Hunt  1,381  0 0 

Stimpaon  & Co 1,362  0 0 

Vears  & Co 1,34*  0 0 

Toms  1,339  0 0 

Ward  1,325  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 1,220  0 0 


relling-h 

Freak. 


For  pulliog  down  and  rebuilding  tho  Crown  and  Anchor 
public-house,  Brixton-road,  for  Mr,  R.  May.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Farthing,  architect  : — 

lv-rk  & Randall £4,340  0 0 

Sly  4,201  0 0 

l'atraan  & Fotheringhani  4,185  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  3,887  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 3.860  0 0 

'•ill  3,767  0 0 

Burge  & Mooro 3,731  0 0 

Barman  3,677  0 0 

Francis  3,670  0 0 

For  superstructure  of  warehouses,  Karringdon-street 
Mr.  George  Vickery,  architect  ;• 

Hall,  BeddaU,  & Co 

J.  Jt  J.  Greenwood 

Colls  2t  Sons 

Hart  

Law  ranee 

Ashby,  Bros 

Ashby  4 Horner 

Conder  

Brass 


£15,970 
16,640 
16,610 
16,320  i 
15,244 
16,176 
14,900  i 
14,760  ' 
14,778  i 
14,733  i 


For  mission  promises,  with  shops,  High-street,  Hoxton. 
Mr.  M.  M.  Glover,  architect : — 

Jarvis  & Son £5,939  0 0 

Staines  & Sou  6,68*  0 0 

Williams  & Son 6,530  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and  dwelling-houses  ii 
Much  Park-street,  Coventry,  for  Mr.  E.  Ralphs.  Mr 
Herbert  W.  Chattanay,  architect : — 

Brown,  Coventry £1,175  0 0 

Worwood,  Coventry  903  0 0 

Storer,  Coventry 990  0 0 

Joyce  & Harrison,  Leicester 975  0 0 

Frith,  Coventry  965  0 0 

Haywood,  Coventry 930  0 0 

Mayo,  Coventry  (accepted)  875  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Cancer  Hospital, 
Brompton.  Mr.  A.  Graham,  architect: — 

Maton  £30,894  0 0 

Bull  & Son  27,900  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  27,940  0 0 

Nighimgale 27,781  0 0 

Bywater9  27,655  0 0 

Chappell  27,530  0 0 

Shaw  27,600  0 0 

Patrick  & Son 27,318  0 0 

Smith  & Co 27,295  0 0 

Braid  A Co 27,200  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co 26,950  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen  26,82)  0 0 

Brass 2«,635  0 0 

Lawrence 26,223  0 0 


For  shop  front  and  alterations  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  for 
Mr.  W.  S.  Page.  Mr.  Gotto,  architect 

Dawson  £290  0 0 

Webb 277  17  0 

Mead  270  0 0 

Groom  249  10  0 

Edwards 249  0 0 

Garside  246  0 0 

Cook  244  10  0 

Gibbs  (accepted) 193  0 0 

For  a new  house  in  the  Finchley-road,  London,  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Palmer.  Messrs.  Morris  A titallwood,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Henry  Cooper  A Sons : 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co £13,67  4 0 0 

Clarke  A Bracey . 12,667  0 0 

Shaw  12,637  0 0 

Braid  A Co 12,300  0 0 

Lncas,  Bros 12,144  0 0 

Brass  (accepted)  11,709  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  at  No.  6,  Forest-place, 
Leytonstone.  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect 

Credit  for  old 
materials. 

Eaton  £563  0 0 £10  0 0 

Day 637  0 0 5 0 0 

Cains  634  5 0 10  0 0 

Wood 480  0 0 10  0 0 

Hoskiog 487  0 0 20  0 0 

Body  A Co 476  17  0 15  0 0 

Arber  467  0 0 5 0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence  at  Beulah-hill,  Upper 
Norwood,  for  Mr.  W.  S.  Black.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  : — 

Jenkins  £2,486  0 0 

Kldridge  A Gee 2,400  0 0 

Wright  2,332  0 0 

Hobson  2,237  0 0 

Woodward 2,250  0 0 

.1.  AC.  Rowyer 2,239  0 0 

Castle,  Bros 2,2i)0  0 0 

J.A8.  Bowyer 2,077  0 0 

8roith  A Sons 2,069  0 0 

Ta  rant  A Sons 1,998  0 0 

Goad  1,845  0 0 

For  alterations  to  Nos.  108, 110,  and  112,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  for  conversion  into  offiess  for  the  Anglo- 
American  Electric  Light  Company.  Mr.  George  Edwards, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  : - 

Oreen £8J0  0 0 

Goad  741  0 0 

Richardson  710  0 0 

8timpson  A Co 706  0 0 

White 630  0 0 

Cullum  (accepted)  680  0 0 

For  house  and  conservatory,  South  hill  Park  Estate, 
Bromley,  for  Mr.  .1.  11.  Lepper.  Qualities  supplied! 
Mr.  J.  Salman,  architect : — 

House.  Conservatory. 

Higgs  A Hill £1,031  0 0 £89  0 0 

Bolding  1,60  ) 0 0 100  0 0 

Bowyer  1,568  0 0 108  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastc-v  1,499  0 0 91  0 0 

Arnold 1,443  0 0 85  0 0 

Douglas  A Payne...  1,436  0 0 92  0 0 

Smith  A Sons 1,426  0 0 83  0 0 

Crossley 1,376  0 0 83  0 0 


For  a Wesleyan  Chapel,  Addiscombe,  Croydon.  Mr. 
H.  P.  Bonner,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  IV. 
Griffiths : — 

Clark  A Bracey £7,266  0 0 

Staines  A 8ons  7,181  0 0 

Crossley  7,120  0 0 

Marriage 7,070  0 0 

Perry  A Co 8,981  0 0 

Smith  A Sons 6,875  0 0 

Higgs  5,993  0 0 

For  alterations  to  Beech  House,  Park-lane,  Croydon,  for 
Mr.  J.  Brown.  Messrs.  Podmore  A Martin  architects  : — 

Marriage  £326  0 0 

Smith  A Sons 291  0 0 

Pearson  A Myles 249  0 0 

For  shops,  and  alterations  at  the  Pelicans,  Peckham- 
road,  for  Mr.  Hudson.  Mr.  Millard,  architect  : 

Macey  A Sons  £2,995  0 0 

Taylor  A Parlitt  2.835  0 0 

North,  Bros 2,585  0 0 

For  repairs  at  Copenhagen-place,  Limehouse,  for  Mr. 
Qilliug.  Messrs.  Gordon  A Lowther,  architects:  — 

Dye £293  0 0 

Taylor  A Pariilt  285  0 0 

Starkey  232  0 0 

Richmond  Baths.—  Mr.  Lucas  writes  to  say  that,  in 
hurry,  two  important  “ bills  ’’  were  omitted,  and  that  ho 
withdrew  his  tender  on  discovering  the  error. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Young  Engineer  (seaside  sand  makes  very  good  concrete  for 
foundations,  but  should  not  be  used  iu  concrete  for  walls  above 
ground  without  strict  precaut.ionsry  measures)  — E.  B.— G.  R.  W.— 
J.  E — O.  S.  A-G.  T.  C.-  A.  A.— H.  W.  C.-O.  it  L.-S.  W.  n.- 
G.  McD.-J.  Y.-S.  R.  L.-F  J.-H.  £ R.-W.  II.  G.-T.  & P.-G.E. 
— J.  S.  £ Sons  — P.  R.  W— It.  P — G.  T.  C.— J.  B.— L L.— U.  M.— 
V.— A.  A.— L.  S.-W.  P.  B — H.  J.  N —Mr.  E.— R.  It.— J,  £ 8.  8. 
— J.  H.-O.  II. — 8.  £ Co  - J.  Y.— G V.— Mr.  II.- 8.  £ 8on.-J.  W.  P. 
— C.  S.— E L.-F.  G.-J.  B.-A.  S.-C.  R.  8.-C.  M — W.  C 
W.  F.-W.  W.-E.  P.-E.  B.  W.-G.  M.-H.  II.-1I.  A.-G.  R.  C.— 
S.  W.  igood  wishes). — W.  H.  L.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  taets,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  oompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) ” ” ” 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract*,  Sales  by  Anotion. 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

8ITUATION8  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under fs.  8d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  ” The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  called /or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced 

THE  CHARGE  POR  a BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  :— 

For  Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisement* 3d.  per  Week, 

For  all  other  Advertisement* 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  SUmps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  b* 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Co  vent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o dock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS  TESTI- 
MONIALS, £c.  leit  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  reoommend.  that  of  the  latter  OOPIK8  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•THE  BUILDER"  la  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
— -y  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rat*  of  19«.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  BemltUncee  payable  as  above. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset.  [Advt. 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notioe. 
P1CTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODART  h CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


Aspnalne. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  38, 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheda  an3  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  Pun-rooms.  and  terraces.  TAdvt.T 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
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A Cultivated 
Traveller  on  Art 
A broad . 


BELGIAN  man  of 
letters,  known  on 
the  Continent  by 
his  works  on  the 
rural  economy  of 
Belgium  and  of 
Holland,  on  the 
iustruction  of  the 
people,  and  on  the 
primitive  forms  of 
property,  made  a 
tour  in  Italy  at 
the  close  of  1878 
and  during  the 
•early  part  of  1879.  His  object  was,  not  to  see 
the  oountry  and  the  works  of  art,  with  which 
lie  was  already  acquainted,  but  to  study  on 
the  spot  the  changes  produced  by  the  recent 
political  transformation  of  Italy.  Notes  of 
bis  journey  were  published  at  the  time,  and 
have  been  recently  collected  in  a volume. 
The  clearness  of  his  views,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  language,  give  a value  to  a work 
■which  iu  its  form  is  essentially  fugitive.  Some 
of  hi3  pen-and-ink  vignettes  illustrative  of 
Italian  art  will  be  welcome  to  many  readers. 
Some  of  ' the  remarks,  especially  those  on  the 
motives  of  architectural  details,  if  not  altogether 
novel,  are  well  put,  and  admirable  in  their  truth. 

“The  monument  of  Maximilian  at  Innspruck,” 

Isays  the  letter- writer,  “ with  whioh  I was  not 
previously  acquainted,  made  a great  impression 
on  me.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  Mausoleum,  in 
white  marble,  form  a base  too  fragile  to  sup- 
port the  statue  of  the  Emperor  which  surmounts 
lit.  But  all  around,  and  between  the  columns, 
care  ranged  twenty-eight  colossal  statues  iu 
qbronze,  which  have  an  overpowering  effect. 
(iTlmy  are  those  of  the  ancestors  of  Maximilian, 

I the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good,  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  the  Archdukes  of  Austria ; then 
Philip  le  Bel  and  his  Queen,  Clovis  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a Hungarian  magnate,  and  King  Arthur 
as  a knight  sheathed  in  iron, — a true  chef- 
ad’ ceuvre.  Elegance,  force,  grace,  nobleness  iu 
(Ipose,  all  are  here  united.  It  is  equal  to  the 
i'  ‘ Penseroso 1 of  Michelangelo.” 

|j  Let  us  now  cross  the  Alps.  The  date  is  in 
D-the  month  of  November,  just  two  years  ago. 

EveD,”  says  the  author,  “ at  this  season 
i!  Venice  is  a wonder.  It  is  the  only  town  which 
no  other  town  is  like.  The  sea,  raised  by  tlie 
I wind,  which  drives  it  landwards,  struggles  with 
ll  a strong  current  in  the  canals,  breaking  over 
i -the  Place  of  Saint  Mark,  and  penetrates  eveu  to 
ithe  oathedral.  It  is  transparent,  pure,  and  of 
the  most  beautiful  green,  iastead  of  being 
! yellow  and  stagnant  as  in  the  summer.  The 
iwater,  clear,  living,  joyous,  bathes  and  reflects 
the  ancient  and  sombre  palaces.  It  is  a breath 
of  youth  in  the  old  city. 


St.  Mark’s  is  the  only  church  in  Italy  which 
produces  a complete  and  nnmixed  impression. 
The  interior  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan  is  very  fine, 
but  the  exterior  is  overloaded  and  not  in  pure 
taste  ; one  might  call  it  a cathedral  in  alabaster 
or  in  sugar.  At  Rome,  St.  Peter’s  is  over- 
whelming in  its  grandeur,  bnt  spoiled  by  tbe 
profusion  of  ornaments.  The  faqade  is  a failure. 
The  churches  of  Orvieto  and  of  Sienna  are 
jewels,  but  they  do  not  awaken  the  religious 
sentiment.  The  Pantheon  is  a perfect  monu- 
ment; but  it  is  a Pagan  temple,  not  a church.” 

A month  later  the  writer  is  at  Rome.  He  visited 
anew,  he  says,  St.  Peter’s  throughout,  from  the 
peristyle  at  the  entrance  to  the  summit  of  the 
ball.  “It  is  a prodigious,  astonishing,  monument, 
but  in  bad  taste.  Michelangelo  has  wrought  a 
miracle;  he  has  reared  the  Pantheon  in  the  air, 
but  with  what  result?  I love  far  more  the 
Pantheon  solidly  planted  on  the  earth,  with  its 
low  cupola,  allowing  the  light  to  fall  through  its 
circular  aperture,  opening  directly  under  the 
vault  of  heaven ; a simple  and  beautiful  idea. 
The  side  windows  at  Sb.  Peter’s  resemble  those 
of  a palace,  and  are  out  of  place  in  a temple. 
Architecture  is  an  art  over  which  Reason  and 
Taste  should  preside.  Every  detail  should  have 
its  object.  Tbe  Greeks  have  admirably  com- 
prehended this  ; thus  in  the  Parthenon  there  is 
nothing  without  a motive.  Therefore  their 
works  are  perfect.  Michelangelo,  in  spite  of 
his  stupendous  genius,  was  the  great  corrupter 
of  taste.  Everywhere  he  sought  effort,  the 
extraordinary,  the  violent.  See  his  Sibyls  and 
his  prophets  on  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Our  archi- 
tects too  often  follow  his  example.  Their  edifices 
do  not  correspond  to  the  object  for  which  they 
were  built. 

Look  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Brussels.  It 
has  great  qualities;  beauty  of  outline,  force 
and  harmony  in  its  lines;  but  where  is  its 
symbolism?  Where  is  the  justification  of  the 
disposition  ? Nothing  indicates  for  what  purpose 
it  was  built.  Why  that  dome  or  superstructure, 
whatever  it  be,  that  crowns  the  edifice  ? It  is 
without  use,  and  it  impairs  the  general  effect. 
The  interior  arrangements  are  detestable.  The 
very  aim  of  the  building  is  sacrificed  to  the 
faqade.  It  is  unreason,  that  is  to  say,  the 
antithesis  of  architecture,  when,  on  the  contrary, 
everything  ought  to  have  its  reason.  St.  Peter’s, 
opening  above  our  heads  at  a giddy  height  itB 
gigantic  cupola,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  giving 
an  impression  of  the  infinite  which  suits  a 
church.  The  Gothic  cathedrals  arc  full  of 
ideas,  of  symbols.  They  are  books  of  stone, 
which  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism  to 
those  who  do  not  know  how  to  read.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  temples  of  India  and  of  Egypt. 
There,  again,  although  in  a form  less  perfect 
than  that  of  Greece,  the  architect  has  under- 
stood hiB  mission.  The  Roman  monuments,  the 
circus,  the  therm®,  the  theatres,  the  amphi- 
theatres, the  forums,  the  aqueducts,  correspond 
admirably  to  their  destination.  They  display 
reason  incarnate  in  marble.  Both  in  exterior 
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aspect  and  in  interior  decoration,  the  Pantheon 
is  incomparably  superior  to  St.  Peter’s.” 

We  give  these  extracts,  not  as  authoritative 
canons,  nor  as  expressing  altogether  our  own 
opinions,  but  as  the  original  criticisms  of  a 
travelled  and  thoughtful  scholar,  whioh  cannot 
be  read  without  giving  food  for  reflection.  Here 
is  another  sketch. 

“ They  talk  to  me  much  of  an  art-critic,  well- 
known  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  the  Senator 
Giovanni  Morelii.  His  special  study  is  the  art 
of  verifying  the  authenticity  of  pictures.  To 
arrive  at  the  criterion,  he  studies  with  the  most 
minute  care,  magnifying-glaBS  in  hand,  the  work 
of  a master  a9  to  whom  there  is  no  doubt.  If 
this  painter  has  several  styles,  he  takes  a speci- 
men of  each.  He  examines  the  colours  employed 
by  preference, — each  artist  has  his  own,  the 
touch  of  the  brush,  the  particulars  of  design, 
the  character  of  the  figures,  the  drawirg  of  tho 
hands,  the  feet,  the  draperies,  the  landscape, 
the  architectural  traits.  It  is  certain  that  each 
painter  had,  and  still  has,  his  own  mode  of 
seeing  and  of  rendering  objects.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  understand  this.  Thore,  writing 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Burger,  has  applied 
this  mode  of  criticism  to  the  pictures  of  the 
Dutch  school  with  the  most  instructive  delicacy 
of  perception.  The  criticisms  of  M.  Morelii  have 
produced  sensation  and  gained  authority  in 
Rome.  Applying  his  process  to  the  Borghese 
Gallery,  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  famous 
portrait  of  Ccesar  Borgia,  by  Raffaelle,  is  not  by 
Raffaelle,  and  does  not  represent  Caesar  Borgia. 
A new  road,  in  my  judgment,  is  thus  opened  for 
the  criticism  of  art.  But  to  succeed  in  it 
demands  long  study,  and  a scrupulous  patience, 
unwearied  in  the  examination  of  details.” 

We  reproduce  with  the  more  pleasure  this 
account  of  the  criticism  of  Signor  Morelii,  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  recently  turned  atten- 
tion to  the  very  subject.  To  become  pa&t 
master  in  such  an  art  demands  the  study  of  a 
life.  But  even  the  time  which  can  be  spared 
from  a busy  life  will  accumulate  much  that  is 
of  value,  if  systematically  employed.  We  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  offer  one  original  contribu- 
tion to  this  mode  of  criticism,  to  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
and  of  Signor  Morelii.  Photography  may  be 
used  to  detect  restoration  or  tampering  with  an 
old  picture.  We  made  tbe  discovery  by  acci- 
dent. Another  Signor  Morelii,  a very  admirable 
draughtsman,  was  some  time  since  engaged  in 
taking  photographs  of  the  pictures  in  our  own 
National  Gallery.  Looking  at  the  first  proof  of 
one  of  them,  a well-known  Madonna,  — there 
was  a disfiguring  blur  over  the  forehead.  “ Oh,” 
said  the  photographer,  “ that  is  a first  proof, — I 
will  set  that  to  rights  in  the  negative.”  So,  no 
doubt,  he  did.  But  it  was  the  first  proof  that 
was  of  value.  Visiting  the  Gallery  to  refresh 
remembrance  of  the  picture,  no  suoh  blur  was 
to  be  seen, — to  be  Been  at  the  first  glance.  But 
the  magnifying  glass  showed,  on  careful  inspec- 
tion, that  the  restorer  had  been  at  work.  He 
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had  repaired  some  casual  damage,  and  done  it 
■with  a skill  that  reproduced  the  colour,  the 
touch,  and  the  texture  of  the  painter.  But  he 
had  not  used  the  same  pigments,  and  this  was 
instantly  detected  by  the  subtle  chemistry  of 
light. 

At  a time  when  every  study  has  a tendency  to 
become  so  strictly  special  that  anything  like  a 
knowledge  of  ensemble  is  regarded  almost  with 
suspicion,  it  is  of  unusual  interest  to  collect  the 
views  taken  by  a man  of  general  culture,  a 
scholar  and  a traveller,  on  such  points  as  those 
which  we  have  cited.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  opinions  as  those  above  quoted 
on  architectural  motives  both  represent  the 
views  of  a certain  and  important  public,  and 
lead,  in  their  turn,  to  extend  and  enforce  these 
views.  Unless  the  architect  keeps  in  electric 
contact  with  such  a current  of  thought,  he  will 
fall  behind  the  age.  The  most  lasting  impression 
produced  by  such  a v/ork  as  we  have  been 
citing  is  the  cardinal  importance  of  general 
culture  in  the  development  of  artistic  excellence. 


EARLY  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

The  book  which  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  of  the 
British  Museum,  publishes  under  the  title 
“History  of  Greek  Sculpture”*  would  perhaps 
be  better  described  under  the  heading  we  have 
given  ; at  least,  most  readers  would  not  be 
likely  to  gather  from  the  present  title  that  they 
were  taking  up  a book  in  which  the  works  which 
make  the  great  glory  and  fame  of  Greek  sculpture 
are  hardly  mentioned.  It  may  be  questioned 
even  whether  the  word  “ history  ” can  quite 
correctly  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  a sub- 
ject in  regard  to  which  hardly  any  basis  for 
historical  accuracy  as  to  facts  can  be  said  to 
exist.  A review  of  the  known  remains  of  Greek 
sculpture,  the  probable  dates  of  the  various 
examples  that  are  preserved,  and  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn,  from  the  varieties  of  style  observed 
in  them,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  art  and  the 
culture  of  the  artists  and  their  method  of  work- 
ing, is  fully  possible,  and  this  is  really  the  nature 
of  the  work  put  forth  by  our  author.  But  it 
seems  a misnomer  to  speak  of  history  where 
almost  everything  which  is  advanced  as  such  is 
more  or  less  conjectural ; where  the  character 
of  the  work  of  this  or  that  artist,  whose  date 
even  perhaps  is  only  approximately  attainable, 
has  to  be  conjectured  from  what  is  said  of  his 
work,  in  vague  and  ambiguous  terms,  by  some 
ancient  writer,  who  himself  is  often  only  repeat- 
ing a tradition  from  some  one  else;  and  when 
the  nearest  that  can  be  got  to  illustrating  his 
work  is  to  endeavour  to  conneot  with  his  name 
some  isolated  example  which  seems  to  answer 
sufficiently  to  the  description  of  one  of  his 
Btatues.  This  can  hardly  be  called  history  at 
the  best ; and  our  impression  is  that  of  all  the 
conjectures  on  these  points  nothing  more  than 
possibility  is  proved  as  to  any  definite  fact ; 
even  probability  is  questionable.  The  book  is  a 
study  of  the  remains  of  Greek  sculpture,  not  a 
history ; and  as  such  is  of  mnch  value  and 
interest,  especially  for  general  readers.  It 
brings  together  within  convenient  compass  much 
of  what  is  known  and  conjectured  on  the  sub- 
ject, combined  with  theories  and  suggestions  of 
the  author’s  which  are  calculated  at  least  to  set 
the  reader  thinking,  and  with  a considerable 
number  of  well-executed  illustrations  of  objects 
of  art  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  introductory  chapter  on  the  theory  and 
general  principles  which  limit  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture is  pretty  much  what  has  been  often  said 
before,  sometimes  a good  deal  better  said, — for 
perspicuity  of  literary  style  and  logical  pro- 
gression of  the  argument  are  not  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  author’s  writing,  and  the  reader 
has  at  times  to  take  a good  deal  of  trouble  to 
find  out  the  relation  of  one  statement  with 
another,  and  the  point  towards  which  the  author 
is  progressing.  There  is,  however,  a good  and 
practically  useful  generalisation  in  the  opening 
paragraph,  in  the  remark  that  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  Greek  art,  progress  was  chiefly  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
material,  while  in  the  later  stage  the  effort  was 
to  obtain  fulness  of  knowledge  of  the  original 
from  which  the  artist  worked.  This,  though 
susceptible  of  question  in  some  points  of  view, 
is  a good  working  generalisation ; perhaps  im- 
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pressing  one  the  more  as  such  from  its 
appearing  at  the  close  of  a somewhat  clumsily- 
expressed  exordinm.  “ In  language  a thought, 
and  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed,  must  be 
conveyed  through  a new  medium ; while  in  art 
the  essential  character  of  the  object  is  repro- 
duced in  a new  material.  For  both  there  must 
be  freedom,  but  not  without  these  limits.”  What 
limits  ? We  can  guess,  of  course,  what  must 
be  the  meaning  intended,  but  the  sentence  in 
itself  conveys  no  meaning  to  any  one  who  has  not 
the  idea  in  his  mind  already.  In  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  book  we  seem  to  meet  with  repeti- 
tions of  what  are  now  almost  commonplaces  of 
artistic  criticism,  but  expressed  in  a very  unin- 
telligible, or,  at  least,  awkward  form.  The 
sentence  on  page  12,  as  to  “physical  and  moral 
turpitude  being  so  closely  allied  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Greeks,  and  both  equally  detestable,”  is 
rather  surprising.  It  is  the  great  charge 
against  the  Greeks  that  moral  turpitude  was 
not  nearly  as  hateful  to  them  as  it  ought  to  have 
been ; and  the  fact  was  not  that  physical  and 
moral  turpitude  were  closely  allied  in  their  eyes, 
but  that  physical  imperfection  was  regarded  as 
so  serious  an  evil  that  a man  was  liable  to  be  as 
much  depreciated  on  account  of  it  as  if  he  were 
morally  base,  or  even  more  so ; which  is  a 
different  thing  from  regarding  the  two  qualities 
as  closely  allied. 

The  second  chapter  touches  on  the  evidences 
as  to  the  degree  of  power  in  various  handicrafts 
and  in  the  working  of  various  materials  which 
had  been  reached  at  the  epoch  represented  by 
Homer ; i.e.,  of  course,  the  epoch  when  the 
author  or  authors  of  these  poems  lived,  not  those 
which  they  profess  historically  to  describe.  In 
the  next  chapter  a curious  attempt  is  made  to 
reconstruct  the  Bhield  of  Achilles  from  antique 
remnants  of  art,  the  process  having  been  to  copy 
from  the  most  ancient  authentic  source  a repre- 
sentation of  each  of  the  incidents  said  to  have 
been  represented  on  the  shield,  and  then  com- 
bine the  whole,  we  presume  with  some  modifi- 
cations in  detail,  into  the  arrangement  of  the 
shield-subjects  a3  described  by  Homer.  But, 
in  order  to  afford  a more  natural  suggestion,  in 
the  shape  of  the  shield,  for  the  grouping  and 
separation  of  the  subjects,  the  author  adopts  a 
form  of  shield  not  circular,  but  with  deep  in- 
dentations on  two  opposite  points  of  its  margin, 
which  cut  into  and  divide  the  subjects,  so  as  to 
necessitate  a grouping  of  them,  and  interrupt 
their  progression  round  the  whole  circle.  For 
authority  for  this  shape  the  author  quotes  two 
vases,  one  in  the  British  Museum  and  one  at 
Berlin.  We  do  not  in  the  least  question  the 
validity  of  the  authorities,  but  they  are  absurdly 
inadequate  against  the  overwhelming  number  of 
representations  of  circular  shields  in  exist- 
ence, and  against  the  positive  impression  of 
a circular  shield  which  the  Homeric  narra- 
tive conveys  to  us.  One  point  alone  seems  to 
us  conclusive,  the  placing  of  the  conventional 
representation  of  ocean  round  the  rim  of  the 
shield.  This  is  a most  natural  idea  in  regard 
to  a circular  shield,  not  only  decoratively,  but 
also  physically,  as  the  Homeric  age  believed 
that  the  sea  encompassed  and  surrounded  the 
earth  : on  the  shield  of  the  form  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Murray,  this  decoration  loses  all  its  effective- 
ness and  meaning.  The  designs  on  the  shield 
form  a curious  piece  of  patchwork,  but,  no  doubt, 
they  are  something  more  like  what  really  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  Homeric  narrator  than  is 
Flaxman’s  beautiful  reproduction ; and  it  is 
well  for  readers  to  be  practically  reminded  in 
this  way  that  the  art  contemplated  by  the  poets 
and  people  of  the  Homeric  age  was  not  the  art 
of  the  complete  Greek  period.  General  readers 
are  so  apt  to  apply  to  anything  with  the  name 
of  “ Greek  ” the  ideas  and  forms  most  popularly 
connected  with  Greek  art,  that  they  do  not 
recognise  the  fact  that  what  passed  for  sculp- 
tural art  in  the  Homeric  time  was  something 
very  different  from  the  Parthenon  frieze.  Mr. 
Murray  makes  some  good  suggestions  in  favour 
of  the  idea  of  an  Assyrian  origin  of  the  legend 
of  the  shield  and  its  description.  He  observes 
that  the  incident  which  rendered  the  making  of 
the  shield  necessary,  the  loss  of  his  first  shield 
by  Achilles  owing  to  his  having  lent  his  armour 
to  Patroclus,  seems  not  unlike  an  excuse  for 
bringing  in  a familiar  legend,  and  that  the  de- 
scription was  a traditional  one.  That  would 
account,  as  he  says,  for  the  omission  of  any 
mention  by  Homer  of  ships  as  objects  on  the 
shield,  if  the  description  were  originally  invented 
by  an  inland  people.  The  description  of  the 
Achillean  shield  has  been  an  object  of  so  much 
interest  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  art  and 


art-workmanship,  that  no  attempt  to  throw  new  s 
light  on  the  meaning  of  it  can  be  considered  as  = 
superfluous. 

Among  Borne  remarks  on  what  most  of  us  s 
regard  as  the  more  questionable  elements  in  : 
Greek  sculptural  practice, — questionable  either  l 
historically  or  artistically, — we  find  it  suggested  i 
that  the  use  of  gold  and  ivory  for  early  statues  f 
of  deities  appears  to  have  superseded  an  early  , 
custom  of  clothing  them  in  actual  drapery,  . 
doubtless  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  “ For  i 
these  figures  various  kinds  of  wood  were  era.  , 
ployed,  such  as  ebony,  cypress,  cedar,  oak,  yew, 
lotos,  olive,  fig,  and  others,  and  from  the  pillar-  • 
like  form  of  these  figures  it  would  seem  that  j 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  had  been  left  unadorned,  I 
with  nothing  more  than  a head  carved  on  it.” 
We  presume  the  author  meanB  to  imply  that  the  t 
terminal  figures  so  common  in  later  Greek  and  c 
in  Roman  art  were  merely  the  old  trunk  and  i 
head  forms,  as  he  supposes  them,  assuming  a ; 
more  definite  sculptural  shapo,  and  without  the  < 
actual  drapery.  The  supposition  appears  not 
improbable,  certainly,  and  gives  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  terminal  figure;  though  it 
is  reducing  the  dignity  of  ancient  sculptural 
art  sadly  to  imagine  any  department  of  it,  and 
that,  too,  the  important  department  which  con- 
sisted in  the  representation  of  the  deities,  as 
little  better  in  principle  than  a modern  milliner’s 
lay  figure.  “ Nor  is  it  unlikely,”  he  adds,  “ that 
the  images  often  standing  in  country  places  to 
represent  patron  divinities  consisted  of  trunks 
of  trees  left  with  their  roots  in  the  ground,  and 
with  a slightly  fashioned  human  head  and  arms. 
As  such  appears  the  Dionysos  Dendrites  occa- 
sionally figured  on  painted  vases.”  There  may 
have  been  one  excuse  for  treating  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  deities  thus,  one  which  often 
has  influence  over  early  ritualistic  art, — namely, 
that  as  the  mere  representation  or  symbol  of  the 
god,  the  work  gained  an  importance  and  sanc- 
tity which  placed  it  beyond  the  necessity  of 
attracting  respect  by  a more  elaborate  attempt 
at  artistic  realism  or  effect.  The  use  of  ivory 
to  supersede  these  draped  statues  might  not  un- 
naturally have  also  have  been  accompanied  by 
realistic  colouring,  which  would  keep  up  the 
habit  of  expecting  colour  in  statuary,  and  thus 
explain  what  seems  to  many  of  us  the  incon- 
gruous taste  of  colouring  marble  statues.  Sculp- 
ture in  marble,  when  it  succeeded  sculpture  ini 
wood  and  ivory,  “ was  encumbered  with  this 
traditional  use  of  natural  colours.  But  sculp-; 
ture  in  marble  had  no  true  opening  till  temples* 
came  to  be  built  with  splendour,  calling  fori 
the  same  plastic  enrichment  on  a colossal  scale, 
which  previously  had  been  developed,  so.  to; 
speak,  on  thrones  and  chests  ” : and  this  ie  a 
very  probable  sequence. 

In  regard  to  the  sculpture  on  the  temple  at; 
Selinus,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  contrast; 
between  these  sculptures, — archaic  and  almost; 
grotesque  as  many  of  them  are, — and  the; 
Egyptian  type;  to  the  rigid  immobility  of- 
Egyptian  sculpture,  compared  with  the  exag-[ 
gerated  forms  and  straining  attitude  of  the: 
limbs  in  the  Selinus  metopes,  as  in  the  well-1 
known  one  of  Perseus  cutting  off  the  head  of; 
a hideous  Medusa.  This  exaggeration  of  forma : 
and  action  the  author  regards  as  the  effort  of; 
these  early  sculptors  of  the  Greek  school  to  t 
realise  life  and  movement  in  the  figure.  A 
remark  which  is  made  in  the  same  chapter  is 
worth  bearing  in  mind;  that  Greek  sculpture i 
grew  up  chiefly  under  the  practice  of  working: 
in  relief,  and  that  consequently  no  difficulty! 
would  be  experienced  in  representing  violent; 
action  in  such  a medium,  compared  with  what  i 
would  be  experienced  by  Bculptors  struggling: 
with  the  imperfectly  understood  mechanism  of  t 
the  human  form  in  the  representation  of  figures  i 
in  the  round,  which  must  necessarily  be  subject  * 
to  conditions  of  mechanical  balance  that  would 
not  affect  figures  in  relief.  This  serves,  as. he; 
truly  observes,  to  explain  the  contrast  which: 
may  be  noticed  between  the  violent,  if  not  very; 
free  or  natural,  action  in  figures  in  relief,  com-: 
pared  with  the  stiffness  and  the  cautious  and : 
tentative  reserve  of  figures  in  the  round  belong- 
ing probably  to  the  same  period,  and  of  which ; 
some  examples  are  given. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  for  i 
the  attempt  to  characterise  the  various  schools 
down  to  the  period  of  Phidias,  as  our  author 
recognises  them,  and  the  characteristics  of 
individual  sculptors.  Much  of  this  is,  as  we  ■ 
have  already  hinted,  little  more  than  conjecture,! 
and  the  balancing  of  one  probability  or  possi- 
bility against  another.  The  book  can  hardly  fail; 
to  be  useful  to  most  of  those  who  read  it,  by 
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suggesting  now  ideas  to  them,  bringing  together 
a considerable  number  of  old  ones,  affording  a 
kind  of  summary  of  what  has  been  said  and 
suggested  in  reference  to  the  subjects  treated  of, 
and  also  giving  in  the  foot-notes  useful  refe- 
rences to  standard  works  which  may  be  con- 
sulted. But  we  must  regard  the  work  as  a 
rdsumd  of  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  an  archaeo- 
logist, rather  than  as  proving  anything  material 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN  GERMANY 
AND  AUSTRIA. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a paper  from  the  pen 
of  M.  A.Turnei,  engineer  and  architect,  published 
in  Germany.  It  reviews  the  architectural  activity 
and  the  art  efforts  during  the  last  few  decades  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  we  on  that  account 
translate  such  portions  of  it  as  are  likely  to 
interest  and  possibly  benefit  Btudents  of  Conti- 
nental art  and  architecture  in  this  country. 

The  author  says  that  the  efforts  made  in 
respect  of  art  throughout  Germany  bear  witness 
to  a zeal  whioh  manifests  itself  not  only  in  the 
establishment  and  development  of  collections, 
but  extends  its  operations  also  to  the  localities 
in  which  they  have  been  placed.  Thus  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main  has  recently  completed  the 
almost  monumental  edifice  holding  the  Stiidel 
Gallery,  in  Saohsenhausen ; Hamburg,  Stuttgart, 
Leipzig,  Cassel,  &c.,  have  erected  new  buildings 
for  their  collections,  which,  i t is  true  (as,  for 
instance,  the  gallery  at  Cassel),  do  not  always 
answer  to  the  requirements  whioh  might  be 
made  with  regard  to  arrangement  aud  light. 
Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  inspect  the  old 
picture-gallery  at  the  Belvedere  at  Cassel,  and 
observed  the  inadequacy  of  space  and  light,  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment and  suitable  lighting  effect  in  the  new 
gallery  building. 

The  picture-gallery  in  the  Neckarstrasse  at 
Stuttgart  suffers  also  from  defective  light,  espe- 
cially in  the  side  cabinets.  In  the  Museum  at 
Berlin,  and  more  particularly  in  the  National 
Gallery,  it  is  at  certain  times  of  the  day  Birnply 
impossible  to  examine  the  pictures  hung  in  the 
smaller  rooms,  on  account  of  the  great  reflection. 
The  rooms  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  which  are 
lighted  from  above  suffer  likewise  greatly  from 
disturbing  reflection,  although  otherwise  this 
gallery,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  value,  must 
be  classed  among  the  most  judiciously  arranged 
collections.  All  these  defects  show  how  difficult 
it  is  to  come  up  to  all  the  requirements  respect- 
ing lighting  which  must  be  insisted  on  in  the 
case  of  a pioture-gallery  if  its  effect  as  a whole 
is  not  to  be  permanently  injured.  In  Berlin 
a remedy  has  been  supplied  in  the  skylighted 
rooms  of  the  Old  Museum  by  screens,  which  are 
suspended  free  under  the  lantern,  and  which 
aid  in  neutralising  the  differences  of  light  during 
the  various  parts  of  the  day. 

It  is  the  same  principle  as  that  applied  by 
King  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria  in  the  case  of  the 
Rottmann  landscapes  iu  the  New  Pinakothek, 
Munich, — of  course,  here  in  a more  complicated, 
more  luxurious  form,  as  an  inserted  porch  ; but 
the  effect  produced  by  this  projecting  roof  in 
the  lighting  is  extraordinary,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  by  the  direct  operation  of  light.  But 
the  steady  endeavour  to  take  the  practical  re- 
quirements in  this  respect  more  into  account  than 
was  formerly  the  case  is  becoming  general,  so 
that  in  a very  short  time  Germans  will  possess 
a number  of  art  institutions  whioh  may  not 
only  be  described  as  excellent  as  regards  their 
contents,  but  will  be  striking  with  respect  to 
their  interior  arrangements. 

There  has  been  great  architectural  activity 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  various  capitals 
and  smaller  towns  of  Germany.  Dresden  has 
obtained  iu  the  Nicolai  School  (see  Builder, 
March  8, 1879)  a very  healthy  basis  for  a better 
development  of  architecture,  and  a series  of 
new  buildings  in  the  English  Quarter  of  the  Old 
and  New  Town  are  excellent  specimens.  We  need 
not  especially  refer  to  the  Pioture  Gallery,  nor 
the  new  Theatre,  by  Semper;  they  are  speci- 
mens of  architecture  which,  like  his  other  works 
at  Zurich,  and  the  two  Imperial  Museums  and 
the  Hoftheater  at  Vienna,  will  continue  to  be 
monuments  of  the  first  order. 

Dresden  has  an  advantage  over  other  towns 
in  possessing  in  the  Elbe  sandstone  a cheap  and 
excellent  building  material,  but  it  is  the  custom 
to  use  it  more  for  the  walls  themselves  than  for 
the  facing  of  buildings.  Notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  sandstone,  the  practice  of  cement- 


ing prevails  largely  in  Saxony ; visible  brick- 
work is  also  very  little  represented. 

Compared  with  Munich,  the  architecture  of 
Dresden  is  in  a more  advanced  stato ; the  beau- 
tiful situation  of  the  Saxon  capital,  the  large 
influx  of  strangers,  and  also  the  great  number 
of  wealthy  inhabitants,  admit  of  the  employment 
of  larger  means  for  secular  architecture  than  on 
the  average  is  the  case  at  Munich. 

The  modern  architecture  of  Dresden,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Munich,  is  more  uniform, — 
nearly  throughout  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style ; while  in  Munich  it  is  of  the  most  motley 
description.  Upon  the  Classic  period  of  Ludwig  I. 
followed  the  endeavour  to  produce  a new  style 
in  the  Maximilianstrasse,  and  upon  this  the  period 
of  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  Neureuther  school ; 
and  at  present  there  is  an  attempt  at  making 
German  Renaissance  the  dominant  style. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  experiment,  Munich 
is  not  alone.  At  Vienna,  such  experiments  have 
been  more  or  less  successfully  made  in  the 
Reissnerstrasse,  and  at  the  new  Justizpalast 
(see  Builder  of  September  14,  1878),  and  by 
Dombaumeister  Schmidt  at  various  private 
buildings  ; but  a more  general  introduction  or 
supplanting  of  the  prevailing  Italian  Renais- 
sance has  not  been  effected  ; the  attempts  have 
been  isolated. 

Suoh  buildings  have  been  more  extensively 
erected  in  Berlin,  where  the  undertakings  in  the 
Beuthstrasse,  the  Passage,  and  more  recently  in 
the  Leipziger  and  Fried richstrasse  (s ee  Builder, 
passim)  have  called  into  existence  very  excellent 
structures,  which  can  no  longer  be  classed 
among  mere  experiments.  This  cannot  be 
asserted  of  Munich  architecture,  the  works  in 
the  domain  of  German  Renaissance,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  really  included  in  that  style,  being 
merely  experimental. 

A very  happy  result  has  been  effected  in  the 
fa9ade  of  the  Kunstgewerbehaus,  Munich,  and 
the  endeavours  to  bring  the  interior  into  stylistic 
harmony  with  the  outside  deserves  recognition, 
even  if  we  do  not  agree  with  the  mode  of  archi- 
tecture which  constructs  vaulting  and  pointed 
arches  of  wood,  and  lines  them  with  boards,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  large  hall.  But  for  the  re- 
maining undertakings  in  the  province  of  German 
Renaissance  at  Munich,  this  could  bo  generally 
admitted  ; they  are  far  behind  the  Berlin  works, 
and  are  devoid  of  a uniform  character,  which 
ought  to  be  especially  pronounced  in  this  style 
of  architecture.  The  motifs  have  not  always 
been  very  well  selected  and  carried  out,  and  as 
far  as  the  high-gabled  fa9ades  (which  seem  to 
be  greatly  preferred)  are  concerned,  they  cannot 
be  recommended  for  imitation;  they  are  inferior 
to  similar  Middle-age  gabled  houses,  as  they 
may  still  be  seen  in  Cassel,  Cologne,  and  the 
Rhine  towns,  as  well  as  in  many  other  cities  of 
Germany.  Those  fretwork  gables  are  not  praise- 
worthy specimens  of  German  Renaissance,  and, 
if  they  were  more  fully  developed,  would  lead 
us  back  necessarily  to  the  Rococo  period  ; while, 
again,  there  are  a whole  series  of  really  beauti- 
ful Renaissance  buildings  of  the  older  period  in 
Germany,  which,  like  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg, 
may  be  recommended.  We  need  only  look  round 
among  the  older  towns  ; the  Castle  of  Offenbach, 
Aschaffenburg,  a number  of  beautiful  objects  in 
the  Rhenish  cities,  part  of  the  Rathhaus  of 
Liibeck,  buildings  in  Berlin,  and  even  in  Eastern 
Prussia,  for  instance,  in  Gorlitz  and  Breslau, 
deserve  notice  in  this  respect. 

As  far  as  the  development  of  the  German  Re- 
naissance is  considered  in  its  general  typical 
features,  it  would,  if  truly  and  intelligently 
understood,  be  capable  of  fertile  changes,  and  it 
would  thus  have  a future;  but  as  matters  stand 
at  present,  and  especially  with  regard  to  Munich 
undertakings  in  this  department,  much  would 
have  to  take  a turn  for  the  better  before  it  could 
compete  successfully  with  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. 

At  present,  and  for  a long  time  to  come,  the 
latter  will  retain  the  upper  hand,  and  has  found 
a home,  in  all  small  and  large  towns, — not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  to  the  disadvantage  of  art 
and  its  development. 

In  any  case,  it  is  desirable  that  in  Munich 
architecture  should  emerge  from  the  stage  of 
mere  experiment  which  has  become  chronic ; 
that  in  that  city  not  only  builders  and  con- 
tractors, but  also  architects,  should  receive  com- 
missions from  its  citizens,  a matter  difficult  to 
carry  out  in  praotice.  At  any  rate,  buildings 
such  as  we  see  in  the  Hessstrasse,  which  are 
devoid  of  the  alpha  and  omega  of  architectonic 
ideas,  would  become  scarcer,  and  thus  a state 
of  matters  avoided  which  cannot  recommend 


Munioh,  the  first  art-home  of  Germany,  very 
muoli  in  the  domains  of  art  and  architecture. 
If  Munich  did  not  possess  the  beautiful  struc- 
tures from  the  times  of  Ludwig  I.,  the  works  of 
Neureuther,  the  Rathhaus  of  Hauberisser,  and 
some  of  the  better  works  of  Schmidt,  the  city 
would  be  especially  poor  in  striking  specimens 
of  architecture. 

How  different  is  the  impression  made  by 
Stuttgart  with  regard  to  secular  architecture. 
True,  it  has  no  imposing  residential  barracks, 
but  the  private  residences  are  throughout  of  a 
pleasant  and  tasteful  exterior,  and  their  cha- 
racteristics show  that  their  owners  think  more 
of  a better  class  of  house  than  is  the  case  in 
Munich. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  we  walk  through  the 
villa-suburbs  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  Wies- 
baden, Hamburg,  &c.,  we  gain  the  conviction 
that  in  those  cities  secular  architecture  assumes 
more  and  more  a monumental  and  pleasing 
character,  that  the  citizen  is  growing  more 
select  in  his  taste.  Frankfort  especially  makes 
an  agreeable  impression  in  this  respect  (see 
Builder,  passim ) ; its  villas  of  the  outer  peri- 
phery, and  the  buildings  in  the  Kaiserstrasse, 
the  new  Exchange,  the  Opera-house,  the  Sta- 
delsche  Institut  in  Sachsenhausen,  represent 
to  a large  extent  striking  architectural  objects. 
They  are  less  structures  run  up  by  specula- 
tors than  buildings  demanded  by  modern  require- 
ments. They  are  the  villas  of  rich  merchants, 
such  as  we  find  them  at  Bremen,  but  especially 
in  Hamburg.  The  latter  city,  which  after  the 
great  fire  of  1842  had  such  a splendid  chance 
of  carrying  out  the  regulation  and  suitable  re- 
construction of  the  town,  let  this  opportunity 
pass  by,  although  there  were  present  all  the 
conditions  required  for  a magnificent  recon- 
struction, a desire  expressed  by  Semper  fifty 
years  ago. 

Notwithstanding,  the  rebuilding  took  place  in 
the  old  angular  fashion,  narrow  and  rarely 
straight  streets  cross  each  other,  and  these  are 
again  enclosed  as  in  a frame  by  residences  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  older  cities.  As  a contrast, 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  outside  the  Publio 
Grounds  is  of  a more  agreeable  character.  The 
whole  series  of  villas  along  the  Alster-Basin  as 
far  as  Uhlenhorst  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood cause  an  excellent  impre.-sion ; they  are 
mostly  in  the  Italian  Renaissance ; the  fea- 
tnres  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  would 
be  much  more  imposing  if  changes  had  been 
effected  in  its  interior  and  on  the  ramparts, 
and  the  Grounds  of  the  Alster  had  been  run 
round  the  whole  town,  as  has  been  done  in 
Buch  excellent  manner  in  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main  and  at  Leipzig.  In  this  respect,  Frank- 
furt has  outstripped  Hamburg ; it  does  not 
possess  such  beautiful  and  riverine  surround- 
ings as  the  latter  city,  but  it  has  spent  more 
upon  the  town  aud  its  neighbourhood. 

The  greatest  architectural  stagnation  pre- 
vails in  Liibeck;  everywhere  else,  in  Wies- 
baden, Coblenz,  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Bruns- 
wick, Hanover,  Cassel,  &c.,  a greater  or  less 
activity  has  set  in,  and  even  smaller  towns  are 
not  behindhand  in  proportion.  Liibeck,  on  the 
oontrary,  has  remained  the  town  of  the  Middle 
Ages ; all  that  is  wanted  to  make  the  picture 
perfect  is  to  replace  the  old  inclosing  walls,  and 
to  join  them  to  the  still  existing  gates.  The 
number  of  modern  buildings  in  Liibeck  is 
limited,  and  even  its  surroundings  show  less  of 
the  suburbs  of  our  time  than  we  find  them  in 
all  older  cities,  even  at  Niirnberg.  ;ln  propor- 
tion to  its  sister  towns,  Frankfurt,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburg,  this  city,  formerly  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  has  remained  far  behind  in  the  race ; 
but  as  a town  proper,  with  its  historical  monu- 
ments and  sign-poBts,  it  is  more  interesting  than 
those:  less  modern,  yet  retaining  the  old  healthy 
core  and  character. 

There  is  a far  greater  number  of  towns 
which  have  preserved  their  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Northern  Germany  than  in  the 
south.  South  Germany  still  possesses  in  Rothen- 
burg  on  the  Tauber,  Markbreit,  Ansbach,  Niirn- 
berg,  especially  in  the  latter,  interesting  types 
of  oldtowns;  but  vandalism  in  modern  garb  is 
making  sad  havoc  among  the  rare  examples  of 
Middle- age  architecture, — pulling  them  down 
one  after  another ; and  tedious  and  uninterest- 
ing streets  and  houses  take  the  place  of 
romantic  “Gassen”  and  buildings  of  a bygone  age 
and  departed  art. 

In  North  Germany  also,  though  at  present  in 
a less  degree,  modern  barracks  push  aside  the 
best  buildings  of  olden  times.  In  Danzig, 
Konigsberg,  Breslau,  — everywhere  this  ten- 
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dencv  shows  itself  in  a dominating  manner. 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  and  Gorlitz  have  become 
quite  modern  towns,  and  although  in  the  latter 
a great  number  of  more  ancient  and  highly 
interesting  buildings  have  been  preserved,  the 
new  town  predominates. 

On  the  whole,  there  exists  in  Germany  a 
tendency  to  modernise,  not  always  accompanied, 
however,  by  a happy  result.  The  fact  by  itself 
would  have  incontestably  to  be  declared  a 
success  if  at  the  same  time  something  better 
with  regard  to  artistic  progress  were  to  more 
generally  take  the  place  of  the  old  buildings; 
but  in  all  the  towns,  large  and  small,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  work  of  building  is  in  the 
hands  of  speculators  and  builders  who  have 
never,  or  very  rarely,  received  a competent 
technical  training,  and  whose  talents  are  in- 
sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  replace  by  natural 
abilities  what  they  are  deficient  in  by  study.  It 
would  be  an  idle  attempt  to  try  to  teach  the  gene- 
ral public  a better  understanding.  They  do  not 
possess  the  required  judgment,  and  the  freedom 
of  trading  in  its  most  extensive  application  is 
nothing  less  than  a preventive  against  relative 
excesses,  and  of  the  decadence  in  the  art-domain 
of  architecture, — and,  as  a further  consequence, 
of  the  mechanic  arts  and  art-industry. 

In  Vienna  more  caution  has  been  used  in  this 
respect.  The  trade  of  the  builder  in  that  oity, 
which  has  achieved  most  striking  results  in 
architecture  and  art  industry,  has  never  enjoyed 
such  liberty  as  that  any  speculator  without  the 
necessary  training  and  ability  would  be  per- 
mitted to  undertake  building  on  his  own  accord. 
A special  concession  is  necessary,  which  depends 
upon  the  capacity  of  individuals,  and  even 
builders  by  trade  are  compelled  to  employ  an 
architect.  These  licences  are  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  builder  offends  in  the  matter  of 
construction  and  safety  of  the  buildings  he  erects, 
or  when  accidents  happen  through  such  neglect 
or  incapacity ; and  it  may  be  asserted  that 
this  system  works  wonderfully  well,  and  de- 
serves imitation  elsewhere.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  theoretical  examination,  which  has  some- 
times very  little  practical  value,  but  proof  of 
capability,  by  showing  that  proper  schools  have 
been  frequented  and  independent  work  executed 
in  the  special  branch  which  has  been  selected. 

It  is  only  upon  these  lines  that  the  right  way 
for  improvement  in  architecture  and  art-industry 
can  be  pursued.  But  this  mode  of  progress 
may  be  aided  very  much  by  the  assistance 
rendered  on  the  part  of  governments,  and 
especially  of  representative  bodies.  The  latter 
more  particularly  often  retard  their  develop- 
ment by  withholding,  from  motives  of  false 
economy,  the  necessary  funds  required  for  the 
promotion  of  art  and  science,  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  &c.  Tnese  bodies,  as  a rule, 
do  not  consider  that  the  means  thus  granted 
benefit  the  whole  community,  and  that  the 
state  is  bound  to  provide  ways  and  means  for 
future  development,  to  remove  obstacles,  and  to 
erect  such  landmarks  as  will  direct  a nation  in 
the  right  way  of  progress.  A rational  and 
productive  political  economy,  an  increase  of 
general  prosperity,  and  the  advancement  of  art 
and  science,  are  practicable  only  on  the  basis  of 
such  principles. 


VALUE  OF  BUILDING  LAND  AT 
MUSWELL  HILL. 

A building  estate  at  Muswell  Hill,  consisting 
of  about  twelve  acres,  waB  sold  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  last  week,  by  Messrs.  Driver  & Co.  It  is 
situated  close  to  the  Muswell  Hill  entrance  to 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  within  a short  distance 
of  the  Hornsey  and  Crouch  End  Stations  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  It  was  described  as 
well  adapted  for  the  erection  of  villa  residences 
and  shops,  for  which  there  is  a great  demand  in  the 
neighbourhood.  After  some  active  bidding,  the 
estate  was  sold  for  10,000£.,  representing  nearly 
900Z.  an  acre.  This  is  said  to  be  a larger  sum 
than  the  average  price  which  similar  land  in 
the  locality  has  hitherto  fetched.  It  was  stated 
in  the  room  that  one  of  the  metropolitan 
companies  was  the  purchaser. 


Sion  College  and  St.  Alpliage’s  Church. — 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  vestry-clerk  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Alphage,  denies  that  the  question  of  light 
as  affecting  the  church  has  been  arranged,  and 
the  parish  is  determined  to  maintain  its  rights. 
We  simply  reported  what  was  stated  at  the 
auction.  A model  was,  we  believe,  exhibited 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  difficulty  would 
be  surmounted. 


NOISES. 

Recent  revelations  of  science  have  shown 
that  noise  is  a more  comparative  term  than  was 
previously  supposed.  So  far  as  the  special 
business  of  the  builder  is  concerned,  the  word 
has  been  applied  to  what  must  now  be  looked 
upon  as  a very  mediocre  kind  of  vibration,  when 
contrasted  with  the  efforts  of  science  to  produce 
a really  great  noise.  The  consecutive  system 
of  architecture,  which  must  necessarily  prevail 
in  large  and  densely-populated  areas,  has  many 
disadvantages,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
conveyance  of  irrelevant  sounds  through  the 
thin  partitions  that  divide  one  building  from 
another.  The  strains  of  a piano  or  the  murmurs 
of  conversation  are  seldom  an  acquisition  when 
they  come  from  a neighbour’s  house  filtered 
through  an  ill-“  deafened  ” wall.  But  the  devices 
that  are  employed  to  avoid  annoyance  from 
causes  of  this  Bort  are  often  sufficient  if  they 
are  properly  applied.  The  dirty  mixtures  of 
soot  and  other  abominations  are  perhaps  not 
very  consistent  with  the  highest  conceptions  of 
sanitation,  but  they  are  nevertheless  sufficient 
in  many  cases  to  serve  the  purpose  aimed  at. 
The  life  of  the  tenant,  however,  would  be  a 
burden  to  him  if  his  neighbour  were  given  to 
making  experiments  with  a steam-syren.  We 
mention  this  instrument  because  it  is  con- 
structed for  the  special  purpose  of  making  a 
“ big  ” noise.  It  would  be  sufficient,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  keep  a whole  street 
from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  sleep  ; and  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  heard  it  booming  loud 
above  the  uproar  of  a storm,  to  warn  ships  from 
a dangerous  headland  in  foggy  weather,  would 
probably  be  inclined  to  admit  that  its  capacity 
for  wakefulness  would  extend  over  the  whole 
area  of  an  average  London  parish.  But  if  we 
take  this  as  the  maximum  of  noise  which  science 
has  been  able  to  produce,  our  wonder  is  exceeded 
by  revelations  as  to  what  is  going  on  around 
us  that  the  ear  unaided  is  not  able  to 
detect.  The  world  of  sound  has  just  had  its 
boundaries  marvellously  enlarged,  with  regard 
to  vibrations  that  require  special  appliances  in 
order  to  be  heard.  The  microphone  has  been, 
in  many  respects,  eclipsed  by  an  instrument  re- 
cently invented  by  Professor  Graham  Bell,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  photophone. 
The  general  result  of  both  instruments  has  been 
to  show  a mobility  among  the  component  parti- 
cles of  so-called  solids  that  had  never  been  more 
than  suspected  previously.  The  most  tenable  , 
theories  on  the  subject  of  heat  seemed  to 
demand  as  their  foundation  a certain  kind  and 
amount  of  atomic  motion  which  appeared  to  be 
the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the 
phenomenon.  Now  it  not  only  has  transpired 
that  such  molecular  movement  does  occur,  but 
the  vibrations  even  of  light  acting  upon,  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  among  the 
particles  of  solid  metals,  have  become  audible 
to  the  human  ear.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that 
electricity,  by  reproducing  the  most  delicate 
vibrations  on  an  enlarged  scale,  is  capable  of 
doing  for  the  human  ear  what  the  microscope 
has  already  accomplished  for  our  organs  of 
sight. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  vibrations  are 
exactly  reproduced.  What  reaches  the  ear  i3 
not  an  intensified  continuation  of  the  air  vibra- 
tions originally  set  up  by  the  movements  of  the 
molecules,  but  all  the  same  we  have,  if  not  au 
exact  copy,  at  least  an  audible  proof  of  their 
existence.  For  several  years  the  effect  of  light 
upon  the  metal  seleuium  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigation  among  men  of  science,  who  have 
severally  and  separately  contributed  a number 
of  facts  with  regard  to  its  behaviour  under  the 
influence  of  various  kinds  of  vibrations.  These 
experiments  have  been  conducted  principally  in 
relation  to  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  metal  as 
a conductor  of  electricity.  It  appears  that  rays 
of  a particular  kind,  falling  upon  selenium,  in- 
crease its  electrical  resistance.  This  fact  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  Professor  Graham  Bell 
that  alterations  in  the  intensity  of  light  falling 
upon  a sensitive  surface  of  this  kind  might  be  re- 
produced as  sound  through  the  medium  of  another 
substance  vibrating  in  accordance  with  the  rapid 
alterations  going  on  in  the  electrical  conductivity 
of  the  selenium.  This  has  been  accomplished, 
and  it  now  transpires  that  only  a simple  set  of 
apparatus  is  required  in  order  to  convert  the 
rajB  of  the  heliograph,  which  has  already  done 
such  good  service  in  the  late  campaign  in 
Afghanistan,  into  the  channel  of  actual  speech. 

This  is,  indeed,  a startling  announcement,  and 
means  that  when  the  apparatus  is  perfected  two 


persons,  separated,  it  may  be,  by  many  miles, 
will  be  able  to  hear  each  other  speak  with 
nothing  but  a beam  of  light  passing  between 
them  as  the  medium  for  reproducing  the  sound 
of  their  voices.  Not  contented  with  this  mar- 
vellous  application  of  known  facts  to  practical 
purposes,  the  Professor  has  generalised  the 
scope  of  his  experiments,  and  shown  that  noise 
in  the  miorophonic  sense  of  the  term  is  going 
on  among  solid  bodies  in  a way  that  the  micro- 
phone in  its  original  form  could  have  scarcely 
led  one  to  expect.  Light  falling  on  selenium 
leads  to  a commotion  among  the  particles  of  the 
metal  which  is  alleged  to  be  audible.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  other  solid  substances 
are  proof  against  similar  disturbances. 

Such  discoveries  open  up  an  almost  new  con- 
ception of  what  the  world  is  made  of.  Truly 
there  are  “ more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.”  No 
sooner  has  man  removed  the  imaginative  charm 
of  the  unknown  from  his  every-day  life  by  the 
exploration  of  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
world  he  lives  in  than  a new  world  is  revealed 
to  him  that  can  only  be  groped  into  by  the  aid 
of  scientific  instruments.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  organisms  infinitely  below  ourselves  in 
the  Beale  of  creation  to  whom,  for  all  we  know, 
this  world  of  sound  is  as  familiar  as  the 
vibrations  of  every-day  life  to  the  ears  of 
ordinary  humanity  ? Who  knows  but  that  the 
hearing  organs  of  insects  may  be  sufficiently 
delicate  to  deteot  the  sounds  which  are  quite 
beyond  our  power  of  perception  ? 

In  this  view  of  their  capabilities,  perhaps  the 
rising  sun  is  to  them  the  herald  of  an  uproar 
among  the  particles  of  the  surfaces  upon  which 
they  move.  The  walls  of  a house  or  the  panes 
of  glass  in  a window  may,  during  the  continuance 
of  daylight,  be  in  a constant  condition  of  audible 
vibration  which  only  ceases  with  the  advent  of 
darkness.  The  effect  of  moonlight  upon  the 
electrical  resistance  of  selenium  has  already  been 
proved  to  have  a character  peculiar  to  itself. 
Who  knows,  then,  but  that  the  rising  moon  brings 
about  a new  order  of  sounds  for  the  delicate 
organisms  that  are  capable  of  detecting  them  ? 
So  long  as  we  are  startled  by  discoveries  that 
call  upon  us  to  recognise  the  mystery  of  the  in- 
finitely little,  we  need  not  complain  about  the 
want  of  great  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
infinitely  great.  Nevertheless,  our  acquaintance 
with  the  wonders  of  both  seem  to  move  on  to- 
gether. The  revelations  of  the  spectroscope  in- 
forming us  of  the  composition  of  distant  planets 
is  not  less  wonderful  than  the  revelations  about 
sound  which  are  now  engrossing  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  community. 


SOME  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

To  allay  the  anxiety  of  political  economists, 
who  know  not  how  to  dispose  of  surplus  popula- 
tions, retaining  intact  the  body  social,  Emigra- 
tion springs  to  the  front  and  challenges  attention. 
To  this  sharp  remedy  for  the  “frettings,  aches, 
and  cares”  which  beset  the  worker  in  old 
countries,  statesmen  and  speculative  people  in 
general  are  growing  resigned  ; statistics  show 
that,  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  emigra- 
tion latterly,  populations  advance.  As  regards 
a large  number  of  emigrants,  their  choice  sways 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  pecu- 
liarly, just  now,  falling  upon  the  latter  country. 
Ten  years,  spent  in  numerous  vocations  in 
Canada,  have  naturally  afforded  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  opportunities  for  observation  above 
the  average. 

Although  timber  and  grain  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  Canada,  mining  interests  now  assert 
themselves  ; material  is  there  in  plenty  ; capital 
and  labour  are  needed  to  develop  it. 

It  is  no  question,  now,  of  royal  alliances  or 
delicate  political  adjustment.  Fine  feeling  and 
cultured  prowess  in  the  field  soon  grow  imbued 
with  the  common  tarnish  of  smoke.  Nations 
that  have  coal  and  iron,  with  sinew  to  the  good, 
rule  the  world.  In  all  these  Canada  is  rich. 
Iron  ore  of  high  quality  is,  under  various  forms, 
found  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  though  mining 
i3  yet  in  its  infancy.  Nova  Scotia,  perhaps, 
takes  the  lead,  her  furnaces  having  produced 
20,000  tons  of  iron  for  a year  recently  elapsed. 
This  old  colony  has  long  shared  with  New 
Brunswick  the  prestige  that  may  accrue  from 
being  the  greatest  ship-building  countries  in  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  their  populations;  so  that 
the  impetus  which  must  be  given  to  the  iron 
maritime  industries  of  the  New  Dominion’s 
eastern  sea-board  by  the  development  of  mines 
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can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  writer  served  an  engineer’s  apprenticeship 
at  the  enormous  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Mare  & Co.,  at  Millwall.  Day  and  night 
there  arose  the  din  of  steam-hammers  and  the 
glare  of  furnaces,  rendering  visible  dark  hulls 
upon  the  stocks  by  the  river’s  side.  The  “hands” 
were  counted  by  the  thousand.  More  yet ; the 
entire  bend  of  the  Thames  engirdling  that 
dreary  marsh  known  as  the  “ Isle  of  Dogs”  was 
aglow  and  at  work.  Most  of  those  yards  are 
closed  now,  their  work  “gone  to  the  Clyde.” 
The  fierce  spirit  of  competition  presses  Northern 
shipbuilders  not  a little.  It  needs  but  a less 
doubtful  Colonial  policy  than  now  holds,  when, 
Canada  being  formally  confirmed  in  the  advan- 
tages of  imperial  union,  recognised  as  forming 
an  inalienable  part  of  the  empire,  men  of  the 
Clyde  will  establish  branch  industries  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  iron  is  even  more 
plentiful,  but  mining  has  scarcely  begun.  The 
French  natives  have  little  energy  and  less 
wealth,  so  that  an  immigration  of  both  capital 
and  labour  must  aid  the  fusion  of  existing  social 
elements  which  confederation  must  bring  about. 

Canadian  iron-ore  is,  in  the  older  districts, 
found  together  with  marketable  yellow-ochre, 
of  dark-red  colour  when  burned  ; sometimes  as 
red  haematite  imbedded  in  crystalline  limestone 
of  Silurian  formation.  The  joint  produce  of  the 
three  older  provinces  for  a recent  year  was 
40,000  tons,  of  which  two-thirds  were  charcoal- 
iron,  owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  from  Ontario. 
It  was  not  that  railway  communication  was  bad, 
but  rather  that  timber  for  fuel  purposes  was  so 
plentiful ; year  by  year,  however,  wood  grows 
more  dear  and  coal  more  cheap.  The  “ Steel 
Company  of  Cauada”  produced,  according  to 
official  accounts,  in  the  year  1876, 15,274  tons  of 
iron,  employing  nearly  200  men.  Charcoal  was 
used  as  fuel,  but  is  giving  way  to  coke  made  on 
the  premises.  Charcoal  pig-iron  was  shipped  to 
England  at  the  low  freightage  of  $0  50  per 
ton. 

British  North  America,  Canada  now,  was  first 
Bettlod  upon  the  coasts  and  along  the  margins  of 
the  lakes.  It  was  long  known  that  British 
Columbia  had  iron,  but  the  strata  containing 
it  have  only  recently  been  localised  to  the 
“ Cascade”  region,  beyond  which  it  is  not  found. 
It  is  in  contiguity  to  extensive  coal  deposits. 

Coming  from  the  Pacific  coast  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  we  find  iron  and  lignite 
abundant  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  as  also  in  the  district  lying  between 
the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  Ottawa  River. 
Further  inland,  altogether  removed  from  the 
lakes,  are  coal-beds  larger  than  any  which  are 
known  elsewhere ; there  is  at  present,  however, 
no  communication  with  them  either  by  land  or 
by  water.  The  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  will  open  up  the  prairie-lands  of 
the  north-west,  both  to  plough  and  pick-axe, 
rendering  profitable  the  tracts  of  iron-stone 
reaching  from  the  U.S.  boundary-line  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  itself. 

Having  glanced  at  the  mines  of  Canada,  and 
realised  their  undoubted  importance  in  the 
future,  some  account  of  current  iron-industries 
may  interest.  Vast  in  size  as  is  Canada,  the 
circle  of  actual  manufacture  falls  necessarily 
within  the  limits  of  settled  occupation.  There, 
next  to  the  mason,  the  blacksmith  reigus 
Bupreme  over  the  host  of  toilers,  commanding 
steadiest  wnges;  his  harvest  is  gleaned  from 
the  peaceful  cavalry  of  the  country,  the  farmers 
and  their  teams  of  well-shod  horses.  In  addition 
to  this,  ploughshares  are  breaking  against 
stump  and  stone,  reaper  knife-guards  becoming 
unriveted,  while  the  maker  of  agricultural 
implements  is  not  always  within  reach,  so  that 
Vulcan’s  sturdy  son  is  “in  clover”  during 
harvest-season.  Winter,  again,  sees  him  em- 
ployed upon  sleigh-runners,  so  that  at  no  season 
is  he  idle. 

Canadian  blacksmiths  evince  ingenuity  and 
quickness  rather  than  muscular  power,  but 
there  is  many  the  wayside  forge,  in  very  remote 
districts,  from  beneath  whose  pent-house  shed 
beams  the  honest,  ruddy  face  of  the  English 
smith.  Always  glad  to  greet  a countryman  is 
he,  and  has  stories  to  tell,  leaning  upon  his 
Bledge-hammer,  of  his  distant  hamlet  in 
“Merrie  England.”  Smiths’  pay  (journeymen’s 
wages)  ranges  from  $150  to  $2  00  a day.  “ No 
very  high  rate,  after  all ! ” some  one  may  cavil. 
No,  but  helives  cheaply  and  well ; his  children  are 
well  educated,  and  are  worth  money  to  him ; 
and  he  has  bought  his  house  and  “ building  lot.” 
He  may  yet  become  Reeve  or  Mayor,  or  even 


expand  into  a robust,  if  not  brilliant,  member 
of  Parliament. 

No  man,  blacksmith  or  else,  works  for  others, 
in  Canada,  longer  than  he  need  ; independence 
is  at  once  the  charm  and  money-winning  secret 
of  that  free  life.  The  blacksmith  is  a pioneer 
rather  than  a follower;  so  much  have  times 
changed  from  the  romantio  cast  of  olden  times, 
that  he  precedes  the  missionary,  running  a neck- 
and  neck  race  with  even  the  zealous  French 
Jesuit  in  the  vanguard  of  civilisation.  He  builds 
his  shanty,  sets  his  forge  agoing  in  charge  of 
his  boy,  and  himself,  axe  in  hand,  makes  inter- 
mittent war  upon  the  Titans  of  pine  and  oak. 

Scarcely  second  to  the  blacksmith  is  the 
maker  of  agricultural  implements  : an  important 
functionary  in  both  civil  and  social  circles.  His 
profits  are  large,  his  work  not  particularly  deli- 
cate, and  he  gives  employment  to  many  raw 
hands,  who,  thrown  idle  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  are  ready  to  turn  themselves  to 
anything.  In  the  smallest  shop,  however,  one 
good  mechanic,  in  the  several  branches  of  wood 
and  iron,  is  retained  at  high  wages.  He  feels 
himself  at  least  as  useful  to  the  world  as  his 
master, — a bearing  which,  far  from  arousing 
bad  feeling,  wins  esteem.  If  the  “ boss  ” have 
marriageable  daughters,  prospects  of  partner- 
ship improve. 

Towering  above  the  herd  of  lesser  ones  are 
some  half-dozen  notable  makers,  whose  goods 
would,  for  lightness  and  finish,  do  credit  to  any 
country.  Exigencies  of  Canadian  farming,  such 
as  the  shortness  of  harvest  seasons  and  high 
price  of  labour,  have  borne  colonial  makers 
of  agricultural  machinery  to  a height  in  their 
profession,  whence  they  look  down  with  com- 
passion upon  “Old  Country”  rivals,  with  their 
cumbrous  appliances.  This  is  presumptuous ; 
for  the  heavy  clays  of  England  demand  different 
treatment  from  the  light  cleared  soils  of  Canada; 
while,  there,  the  extents  of  land  only  partially 
cleared  of  stumps  suggest  important  modifica- 
tions in  ploughs  and  harrows.  In  Manitoba  and 
much  of  the  vast  North-west  territory,  the  soil 
is  heavy  and  adhesive,  so  that  steel  ploughs  can 
alone  be  used  ; parts,  indeed,  are  made  of  glass, 
exceptionally.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  resident 
manufacturers  there,  although  iron  is  plentiful, 
and  some  enterprising  Englishman  with  a few 
hundreds  of  pounds  is  much  wanted.  Wire 
fencing  would  be  sure  to  pay,  for  timber  is 
expensive. 

Reverting  to  “ Old  Canada,”  the  inference, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  machinery 
usurps  hand-labour,  is  encouraged.  Steam 
and  horse-power  play  a far  more  active  part 
than  here.  The  scythe  is  used  in  places  where 
machines  cannot  penetrate,  it  is  true,  and  there 
are  yet  to  be  found  settlers  whose  pride  is  their 
“cradling”  prowess.  Harvesting  is  dissociated 
from  the  rural  and  poetic  surroundings  that 
invest  it  at  home.  A sickle  is  viewed  as  a 
curiosity,  and  maidens  are  too  busy  making 
cheese  to  find  time  for  weaving  wreaths  of  corn- 
flowers, which,  indeed,  are  less  common  than 
the  terrible  Canadian  thistle.  Another  of  those 
old  implements  that  have,  by  association  of 
ideas,  become  the  subject  of  chaste  apotheosis, 
is  the  flail.  The  horse-power  thrashing-machine 
has  dethroned  it.  Go  where  you  will,  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  you  hear  its 
humming.  This,  as  well  as  the  “ root-cutter  ” 
and  “ reaper,”  is  a dangerous  machine,  swelling 
the  annual  list  of  farm  accidents.  Smartly  got 
up,  they  are  christened  by  fancy  names,  such  as 
the  “ Acme,”  the  “ Forest  Queen,”  and  the 
“ Climax.”  Bright  paint,  however,  does  not 
always  cover  the  best  work.  At  the  yearly  pro- 
vincial exhibitions,  held  in  rotation  at  the  various 
towns,  makers  are  well  represented  ; nor  are 
their  reputations  merely  local.  Many  have 
taken  medals  at  European  exhibitions.  Giving 
work  to  both  wood  and  iron  workers,  the  opening 
of  a factory  is  an  event  to  a hamlet.  Clustering 
around  it  are  houses,  library,  town-hall,  chapel, 
school,  and  surgery ; the  youthful  town  soon 
aspires  to  civic  rights,  this  being  the  dearest 
hope  of  the  Canadian  corporate  mind. 

If  machineries  used  to  gather  in  the  harvest 
be  elaborate,  those  for  the  opening  of  new  terri- 
tory are  simple.  Most  characteristic  of  Canadian 
implements  are  axe  and  “ buck-saw.”  With  the 
former,  the  pioneer  fells  trees,  squares  timbers, 
splits  fencing  : his  axe  is  his  capital.  The  other, 
disdained  by  backwoodsmen  as  a tool  of  effenr- 
nate  luxury,  is  invaluable  in  the  preparing  of 
wood  for  the  stove.  There  are  professional 
travelling  buck-sawers,  often  negroes,  and  the 
saw  proves  a source  of  livelihood  for  those  who 
are,  in  the  griping  rigours  of  winter,  so  unfor- 


tunate as  to  lack  work.  Anybody  in  whom  the 
consciousness  of  having  enjoyed  an  academic 
education  does  not  outweigh  more  solid  conside- 
rations, may  make  tolerable  wages  by  contract- 
ing with  families  to  cut  their  “ cord-wood.” 

The  manufacture  of  saws  and  axes  is  naturally 
largely  prosecuted,  the  Canadian  axe  being  a 
model  of  elegance,  and  superior  to  English  ones. 
Axe  factories  are  sometimes  very  extensively 
built,  arranged  with  small  steam-hammers  and 
shearing-machines,  work  being  found  for  the 
clever  blacksmith  in  welding  the  iron  body  of 
the  blade  with  its  Bteel-cutting  edge.  The 
“ Galt  Axe  Factory  ” has  a more  than  American 
celebrity,  Australia  being  a heavy  customer. 

Among  the  necessaries  of  modern  life,  and 
high  in  the  list  of  Canadian  iron  industries,  is 
the  sewing-machine.  Though  the  largest  fac- 
tories are  in  the  United  States,  Canada  has 
many  lesser  ones  : some  of  famous  make.  The 
“Osborn”  and  “Raymond”  are  at  Guelph, 
Province  of  Ontario,  forty  - five  miles  from 
Toronto.  The  “ Little  Wanzer”  is  at  Hamilton. 
Some  years  of  piecework  upon  the  “Osborn” 
enable  the  writer  to  estimate  both  the  advan- 
tages and  the  defects  of  that  system.  Piece- 
work to  commence  with,  without  any  previous 
standard  of  day-labour,  surely  leads  to  exorbitant 
prices  for  work  done.  This  was  the  case  there. 
By  the  vigilance  of  employers,  a “cutting-down” 
process  was  inaugurated  by -and -by,  which 
carried  matters  to  the  other  extreme.  There 
might,  it  is  true,  be  worse  luck  than  that  of 
being  obliged  to  work  hard  in  order  to  make 
$10  per  week,  were  it  not  that  we  had  often  to 
“ lie  off”  a fortnight  at  a stretch,  there  being 
more  stock  on  hand  than  could  te  at  onoe 
sold.  The  work  upon  sewing-machines  is  of  no 
great  delicacy  from  the  engineer’s  point  of 
view,  although  a tact  in  adaptation  is  needed, 
only  to  be  attained  by  practice. 

Tool-making  is  the  choicest  mechanical  de- 
partment in  the  iron  branches,  nor  can  any  but 
good  blacksmiths  hold  their  own,  because  of  the 
precision  demanded  in  tempering  the  many 
little  cutting-tools  employed. 

Most  money  is  made,  however,  not  by  the 
skilled  mechanic,  but  by  those  for  whom  interest 
has  secured  a drilling  or  planing  machine,  or 
lathe.  Either  a pattern-shop  is  upon  the  pre- 
mises, or  woodworkers  are  employed  at  a dis- 
tance, to  make  the  boxes  and  tables.  Machines 
are  japanned  also,  so  that  an  oven  is  needed, 
and  the  neighbouring  foundry  placed  under 
contribution  for  “castings.”  Sales  are  chiefly 
effected  through  travellers  and  agents  resident 
in  the  various  towns  of  both  continents;  specu- 
lative canvassers  frequently  buy  machines  at 
reduced  prices  on  their  own  account,  finding 
their  markets  themselves.  Capital  being  often 
scarce  in  the  firm,  this  latter  plan  finds 
favour.  Business  being  prosperous,  ready  money 
is  coming  in,  while,  the  reverse  happening,  pro- 
duction is  slackened,  or  the  works  even  tempo- 
rarily closed.  The  factories  are  modern,  taste 
fully  built,  and  well  furnished  with  plant. 
Proprietors  are  mostly  men  from  the  United 
States,  who,  leaving  their  country  to  evade  the 
excessive  taxation  consequent  upon  the  Civil 
War,  settled  in  Canada,  where  they  grow  at- 
tached to  her,  and  make  good  citizens. 

Canada  has  several  high-class  engine-shops. 
Messrs.  Goldie  & McCullooh,  of  Galt,  Ontario, 
make  engines  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  English 
makes.  The  men  are  in  bulk  Scotch,  for  party- 
feeling runs  high,  aud  factories  acquire  the 
national  bouquet  of  their  owners.  Famed 
throughout  the  Dominion,  this  firm  has  constant 
and  reliable  employment  to  give;  the  buildings 
are  upon  as  large  a scale  as  most  engine-shops 
at  home.  Wood  is  used  as  fuel,  yet  signs  are 
rife  throughout  the  land  of  speedy  change  in  the 
direction  of  coal.  Upon  such  extensive  railway 
lines  as  the  Canadian,  there  are,  of  course, 
well-ordered  locomotive  Bhops.  There  is  not  so 
much  “ bright  work  ” about  Canadian  as  about 
English  locomotive  engines  ; still,  essential  parts 
are  as  carefully  looked  after  as  here.  In  Toronto 
and  Montreal  there  are  rolling-mills,  with  pud- 
dling-fnrnace  and  tilt-hammers,  but  nothing 
heavier  than  rails  can  be  made.  Boiler-plate 
is  imported.  “ Pont-y-pool  ” is  largely  used. 
Good  tool-making  factories  exist, — a recent 
direction  taken  by  native  enterprise ; but,  both 
pig  and  malleable  iron  being  fetched  into  the 
country,  prices  of  material  and  labour  are 
high. 

It  must  be  long  ere  Canada  exports  finished 
material,  but  ores  have  been  profitably  ex- 
ported already,  if  upon  a small  Beale.  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  and  Ontario  sent  out,  in  1876, 
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60,000  tons.  Canadian  independence  does  not 
threaten  at  the  moment;  thoughtful  Colonial 
minds  desire  closer  alliance  with  tho  .mother 
country.  It  is,  however,  a possible  episode  in 
the  future,  nor  to  be  feared,  except  on  broad 
Imperial  grounds.  England  would  not  cease  to 
be  the  market  for  raw  mine  produce.  British 
capital  is  invested  far  deeper  in  the  secondary 
applications  of  metals  than  in  the  primary  one 
of  ore  extraction.  The  former  will  increase, 
the  latter  decrease,  as  the  colonies  unearth  their 
treasures. 

What  may  prove  to  be  the  character  of  those 
vast  coal-beds  underlying  the  prairie  regions  of 
the  North- we3t  must  determine  the  future  of 
Canadian  manufactured  iron.  To  cover  small 
orders  at  special  prices,  charcoal-iron  is  un- 
rivalled, but,  to  enter  the  stream  of  foreign 
competition  upon  equal  terms,  Canada  must  use 
coal.  This  is  no  place  for  tho  discussion  of 
Transatlantic  fuels.  Suffice  it,  that  the 
coals  of  Canada  differ  much  in  quality,  and 
one  extensive  tract  at  least,  — the  “ Smoky 
River,”  — is  contaminated  by  the  presence  of 
sulphur,  the  ruin  of  reducing  operations  and 
forge-work. 

The  axe  and  saw  excepted,  cutlery  is  brought 
from  England,  together  with  the  various  articles 
of  farm  and  home  use  falling  under  the  generic 
heading  of  hardware, — all  but  a long  list  of 
small  matters,  at  once  useful  and  ingenious, 
such  as  locks,  window-fastenings,  apple-parers, 
iu  which  line  the  astute  Yankee  is  supreme.  The 
foundry  is  an  institution  of  deserved  standing 
in  Canada.  It  generally  stands  alone,  un- 
attached to  an  engine-shop.  Few  towns, — and 
Canadian  towns  would  be  villages  in  England, — 
but  have  such  an  industry,  where  rough  castings 
are  turned  out  to  suit  prices  and  occasions. 
Here  resorts  the  shrewd  patentee  to  put  his  pet 
scheme  into  shape,  for  the  cost  is  not  great,  and 
the  proprietors  are  sure  to  bo  interested  iu  a 
“new  wrinkle.”  At  such  a little  foundry,  the 
writer,  having  ordered  a weekly  relay  of  win- 
dow-fasteners from  his  own  pattern,  fixed  his 
base  of  operations  for  an  extended  canvassing 
tour.  Partly  on  foot,  partly  by  land  and  water 
conveyance,  he  traversed  the  greater  part  of  a 
province,  penetrating  iuto  the  forest  fastnesses 
of  Muskoka,  whose  depths  had  never  echoed  to 
the  pioneer’s  axe,  nor  a window  existed  to  fasten. 
Lake  upon  lake,  river  upon  river  met  his  gaze, 
all  connected  and  navigable,  while  a prescience 
whispered  of  a day  when  many  factories  and 
men  shall  be  at  work  there  making  engines  for 
the  fleets  of  steam  craft  destined  to  plough 
those  waters.  The  business  of  fastening  win- 
dows growing  uolucrative,  he  retraced  his  Bteps, 
making  up  for  lost  time  in  the  hamlets  fringing 
that  new  district. 

Iron  ship-building  is  practically  confined  to 
the  maritime  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  where 
coal  is  accessible  ; yet  upon  the  chain  of  fresh- 
water seas  stretching  inland  from  the  Upper  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
“ verge  and  room  enough  ” for  a large  iron 
mercantile  marine. 

Docks  will  one  day  be  found  upon  these 
praiiie-reaches,  and  forests  of  chimney-stalks 
rise  from  the  flowery  sward,  as  nature  yields  her 
desolate  sovereignty.  But,  at  present,  the 
feverish  anxiety  to  “better  themselves”  that 
animates  Canadians  strikes  at  the  roots  of 
mechanical  efficiency.  Everybody  covets  the 
possession  of  land,  and  most  attain  their  ends  in 
time.  There  is  not  in  all  the  Dominion  a trained 
body  of  shipwrights  able  to  build  fleets  ; and  if 
there  were,  the  labour  would  be  too  costly.  New 
Brunswick  is,  perhaps,  foremost  in  engine- 
building : she  burns  wood-fuel,  aDd  therein  is 
the  eecret. 

A word  now  at  the  close.  A small  iron 
capitalist  must  do  well  in  Canada,  if  only  he  can 
adapt  himself  to  the  exigenoieB  of  the  country, 
beginning  with  repairs.  Wire-fencing,  corru- 
gated iron  buildings,  mill-machinery,  are  needed. 
The  intelligent  mechanic  with  some  means  can 
also  succeed,  if  he  can  unlearn  his  home-lesson 
and  place  expedition  before  excellence  ; let  him 
join  the  two  qualities,  and  it  will  be  so  much 
the  better  for  him.  Inability  to  raise  himself 
out  of  the  accustomed  rut  is  what  keeps  back 
very  many  mechanics  abroad.  No  man  Bhould 
resign  go;d  prospects  at  home  in  the  vague  hope 
of  bettering  his  lot;  for,  as  the  world  goes,  he 
who  gets  good  wages  for  a fair  day’s  labour  has 
cause  to  be  thankful:  as  views  widen  responsi- 
bilit  es  accumulate.  Jf  independence  be  easier 
gained,  toil  is  far  more  severe  than  at  home; 
perseverance  and  integrity  make  their  marks  in 
England. 


A CHRISTMAS  REVERIE. 

Tired  and  weary  during  a long  journey,  I sat 
ruminating  in  the  corner  of  a railway  carriage, 
when  gradually  a change  seemed  to  creep  over 
everything  ; my  travelling  companions  had 
altered  their  attire ; fashions  strange  and  queer 
supplanted  the  homely  garments  of  a few 
moments  ago ; the  carriage  seemed  much  loftier, 
the  window  had  stopped  its  rattling,  the  draft 
from  the  ill-fitting  door  had  ceased,  a fresh 
pleasant  atmosphere  pervaded  the  place,  although 
the  windows  were  closed.  A narrow  table  which 
occupied  the  space  between  the  travellers  was 
filled  with  books  and  papers  all  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  the  railway  company,  and  a Morocco- 
bouud  time-table,  with  the  date  1900  in  gold 
letters,  lay  amongst  them. 

I turned  to  my  companion,  with  whom  I had 
been  in  conversation  a few  moments  before,  and 
asked  the  meaning  of  all  this.  “Surely,”  said 
he,  “ you  have  not  travelled  much[of  late,  or  you 
would  have  known  what  improvements  have 
been  made.”  I suppose  I looked  somewhat 
puzzled,  so  he  proceeded  to  enlighten  me. 

“You  must  know,”  said  he,  “that  about 
Christmas  time  some  fifteen  years  ago  things 
had  become  so  bad  that  a week  of  abstention 
from  railway  travelling  was  appointed,  and 
offerings  of  fuel  and  water  were  made  to  King 
Steam,  with  prayers  to  relieve  us  from  the  diffi- 
culty. A strange  thing  then  occurred  In  the 
new  yearall  the  boards  of  directors,  on  assembling 
as  usual,  found  their  places  occupied  by  shadowy 
forms.  The  bravest  tried  to  take  their  usual 
seats,  but  were  thrown  with  some  violence  on 
the  floor  and  against  the  wall.  One  chairman, 
a gentleman  of  immense  energy,  fetched  the 
police,  but  when  the  batons  of  those  officials 
were  wrenched  from  their  hands,  and  recoiled 
with  force  on  their  own  heads,  the  inspector 
said  it  was  a private  matter,  with  which  he 
declined  to  interfere,  and  withdrew  his  men. 
Each  of  the  directors  went  post-haste  to  his 
solicitor  to  consult  him  as  to  what  had  best  be 
done,  and  tho  shadows  remained  masters  of  the 
situation.  Writs  were  issued,  but  have  not  yet 
been  served,  although  years  have  elapsed,  and 
even  now  the  energetic  officers  of  the  law  may 
be  seen  entering  every  house  where  ‘ spirits’ 
is  written  over  the  door  in  hopes  of  doing  their 
duty. 

Next  morning  the  travelling  world  were  sorely 
puzzled.  On  applying  at  the  ticket-offices,  the 
little  iron  grilles  were  closed.  Travellers  knocked 
and  listened  for  the  customary  civil  response. 
Silence  reigned  within.  Outside  the  stations,  iu 
the  windows  of  tobacconists,  stationers,  every- 
where, placards  met  their  gaze  with  ‘ Coupons 
1900  ’ legibly  inscribed.  Entering  a shop  our 
traveller  asked  for  a ticket.  ‘ We  don’t  sell 
tickets,’  said  the  shopman.  * We  sell  cou- 
pons.’ ' I want  a first-class  return  available  for 
a week,’  said  our  traveller.  ‘ We  have  no 
classes,’  said  the  shopman,  ‘and  no  returns, 
and  all  our  coupons  are  available  for  a year.’ 

‘ Tell  us  all  about  it,’  said  the  traveller.  ‘ I 
will,’  said  the  shopman.  ‘ This  little  mo- 
rocco case  contains  a book  of  coupons. 
Each  leaf  is  perforated,  and  contains  ten 
coupons,  and  each  coupon  enables  yon  to 
travel  ten  miles,  first-class.  Each  coupon  is 
also  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  each  part  is 
equal  to  one  mile,  so  that  eaoh  leaf  enables  you 
to  travel  by  any  railway  100  miles,  or  any  part 
of  the  distance,  first-claBS.  If  you  prefer  to 
travel  second-class,  each  coupon  is  available  for 
twice  that  distance;  and  if  third-class,  three 
times  the  distance ; so  that  only  one  kind  of 
coupon  is  i.-sued,  available  for  any  class.  No 
season  tickets  are  now  issued,  and  excursion 
trains,  which  caused  many  accidents,  are  done 
away  with.  These  coupons  are  available  for  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  must  be 
exchanged  for  others  of  a similar  value,  dated 
for  the  year  following.  This  is  necessary  for 
book-keeping  purposes.  A traveller,  in  pre- 
senting his  book  at  the  gate,  has  it  stamped 
with  the  mark  of  the  station  he  starts  from, 
and  the  class  he  intends  to  travel,  and  the 
collector  at  the  other  end  tears  out  the  requisite 
number  of  tickets,  and  they  go  back  to  the 
clearing-house,  where  they  are  exchanged  for 
cash.’ — ‘ How,’  said  the  traveller,  ‘ do  you  get 
your  profit  ?’ — ' I will  easily  show  you,’  answered 
the  shopman.  ‘Formerly  a great  discrepancy 
occurred  in  the  cost  of  tickets.  The  first-class 
season-ticket  holders  often  travelled  at  a rate 
below  the  third-class  ordinary  traveller.  This 
was  unfair.  The  cost  of  the  booking-offices  is 
now  saved ; the  company  get  their  money  in 
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advance.  They  do  not  sell  less  than  100Z.  worth 
of  tickets,  from  which  they  allow  us  a discount. 
That  discount  is  our  profit ; and  the  companies 
also  reckon  on  a certain  per-centage  on  coupons 
lost  or  accidentally  destroyed,  which  they  do 
not  replace.  People  travel  when,  how,  and  as 
far  as  they  like,  and  all  pay  the  same  rates. 
Large  employers  of  labour  keep  tickets  by  them, 
and  give  them  to  their  workmen  when  they 
send  them  to  country  jobs,  and,  in  fact,  the 
advantages  are  so  great  that  no  one  will  now 
propose  to  return  to  the  old  system.’  ” 

I thanked  my  companion  for  his  interesting 
communication,  and  we  stopped  at  a station. 
The  name  was  legibly  written  in  twenty  places 
on  a level  with  the  eye,  and  the  whole  length  of 
the  train.  Every  one,  without  looking  out  of 
the  window  and  inquiring  what  station  it  was, 
could  easily  see.  Porters  came  and  civilly  asked 
if  we  wanted  to  get  out,  or  had  any  packages 
for  them.  They  were  a most  intelligent-looking 
body  of  men ; and  on  my  remarking  it  to  my 
informant,  he  explained  that  no  paid  porters 
were  now  employed.  “ It  was  found,”  he  said, 

“ not  to  work  well  to  pay  all  men  alike.  The 
idle  and  disagreeable  men  did  least  work;  the 
civil  and  industrious  men  did  most ; so  that  it 
became  a premium  on  idleness,  which  was 
unfair.  The  present  men  are  paid  according  to 
the  work  they  do, — so  much  a package,  if  put 
on  a cab,  so  much  more  if  taken  to  your  house. 
The  signalmen  and  drivers  are  put  in  at  twenty- 
five,  and  pensioned  off  at  forty.  They  are  very 
well  paid  during  their  fifteen  years  of  active 
service,  so  that  if  they  have  been  careful  they 
can  live  very  comfortably  on  what  they  have 
saved  and  the  amount  of  their  pension.  If 
they  desire  further  work,  they  have  always  the 
preference  for  light-porter’s  work,  and  are  a 
very  happy  and  respected  body  of  men,  and  the 
companies  have  found  the  freedom  from  accidents 
this  has  brought  about  more  than  compensate 
for  the  extra  cost.” 

I noticed  a box  with  the  word  “ complaints” 
written  on  it,  affixed  to  the  wall,  provided  with 
a lock.  “ That  box,”  my  informant  said,  “ is 
for  dropping  your  card  with  any  complaint  you 
may  wish  to  make  at  the  back.  The  travelling 
inspector  has  the  key,  and  the  advantage  is  the 
complaint  is  investigated  on  the  spot,  and  often 
within  a few  hours  after  it  is  made.  Your  name 
is  not  divulged,  and  as  complaints,  as  a rule,  are 
not  made  without  some  cause,  it  has  a most 
wholesome  effect  on  all  concerned, — so  much  so, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  facility  it  gives  the 
public  to  bring  their  complaints  before  the  proper 
authorities,  prevents  cause  being  given  for 
them.” 

The  floor  of  the  carriage,  I was  pleased  to 
see,  was  level  with  the  platform,  and  no  space 
was  left  between  the  platform  and  carriage. 
This  had  been  urged  so  often,  that  I was  glad 
to  notice  those  appeals  had  at  last  been 
effective. 

The  carriages  were  also  much  loftier  than  any 
I had  before  seeD,  aud  my  informant  explained 
this  great  advantage  was  obtained  at  a small 
additional  cost. 

My  companion  also  explained  to  me  the  use  of 
a pipe  about  3 in.  in  diameter,  that  passed  under 
the  carriage,  and  was  connected  with  another 
upright  pipo  in  each  compartment,  terminating 
near  the  roof,  and  provided  with  a valve  just 
over  the  head  of  the  passengers  ; an  india-rubber 
junction  between  each  carriage  made  it  con-  - 
tinuous.  “This,”  he  said,  “ is  for  the  admission 
of  air  without  draught  iuto  each  compartment, 
and  can  be  used  at  night,  or  in  wet  weather, 
when  the  windows  are  closed.”  At  the  back 
of  the  tender  I saw  a carriage,  the  front  com- 
partment of  which  was  fitted  with  several 
bright  copper  vessel-1,  o f whioh  I could  not 
understand  the  use.  “You  will  see  by  and  by,” 
said  my  friend,  “ but  the  box  in  the  oorner  is  an 
ice-box.  In  warm  weather  the  air  is  carried 
round  a coil  of  pipes  inside  the  box,  and  is 
thereby  cooled  before  it  enters  the  carriages, 
and  in  the  winter  the  box,  which  is  made 
of  strong  riveted  iron,  is  filled  with  steam 
from  the  engine,  when  the  air  is  warmed, 
so  that  by  this  simple  means,  and  at  a nominal 
cost,  the  carriages  are  kept  at  a comfortable 
temperature,  and  the  air  sweet  at  all  times.” 
The  insides  of  the  carriages  looked  iu  good  I 
taste,  and  the  cushions  were  covered  with  a i 
pretty  washing  material.  I noticed  an  absence  > 
of  the  bits  of  looking-glass  and  cheap  gilt  5 
mouldings  I had  always  associated  with  first-  • 
class  carriage-1,  and  when  I sat  down  the  cloud  1 
of  dust  one  is  usually  enveloped  in  was  not  1 
to  be  seen. 
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The  cause  of  the  first  improvement  he  ex- 
plained was  that  the  railway  companies  no 
longer  trusted  to  their  own  efforts  in  decoration, 
but  had  instituted  a yearly  exhibition  at  which 
prizes  were  awarded  for  improvements  in  rail- 
way matters,  and  as  those  prizes  were  large, 
they  were  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
best  talent  obtainable.  The  cleanness  of  the 
oushions  was  owing  to  the  system  of  summer 
and  winter  fittings  haviug  been  adopted ; in  the 
autumn  all  the  carriages  are  cleaned  out  and 
washed,  the  cushions  with  their  gay  covers  are 
taken  out,  and  others  with  more  sombre  cover- 
ings substituted.  The  horsehair  with  which  the 
cushions  are  filled  is  turned  out  and  washed,  as 
well  as  the  cases  containing  it ; by  this  means 
the  stuffy  mangy  effect  of  the  old  carriages  was 
removed,  and  the  carriages  always  looked  clean 
and  inviting.  I noticed  there  was  no  refresh- 
ment room  at  the  station  we  had  just  left,  and 
inquired  the  reason.  “ The  directors,”  my  friend 
explained,  “ became  at  last  ashamed  to  sell  their 
customers  refreshments  they  would  neither  eat 
themselves  nor  offer  to  their  friends.”  “And 
what  have  they  substituted  ? ” said  I.  “ I will 
Bhow  you,”  said  my  friend ; and,  touching  an 
eleotrio  bell  I had  not  before  noticed,  the 
window  was  almost  directly  opened  by  a man 
dressed  as  a cook.  After  a few  whispered 
sentences  he  withdrew,  and  returned  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  with  a dish  of  cutletB  and  fried 
potatoes,  most  appetising  and  nice,  which  he 
handed  in  at  the  window  with  a bottle  of 
claret  and  a decanter  of  water.  I thought  I 
had  observed  for  some  minutes  a smell  of 
cooking,  but  fancied  I must  be  mistaken, 
although  now  I at  once  divined  the  cause,  and  I 
at  once  Baw  the  meaning  of  the  copper  vessels 
which  had  so  puzzled  me.  “ Don’t  you  think  a 
little  cooking-apparatus  carried  with  each  train 
is  better  than  the  old  refreshment-room”  ? said 
my  friend.  “ There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,” 
said  I ; “ and  I wonder  it  was  not  adopted 
before.” 

“Why,”  said  I,  “are  the  papers  and  perio- 
dicals all  stamped  with  the  railway  stamp  ? ” 
“ They  belong,”  said  my  friend,  “ to  the  railway 
company,  and  are  provided  for  "the  use  of 
travellers  without  oharge;  when  done  with  they 
are  sent  to  the  hospitals.  Why,”  he  continued, 
“ should  hotel-proprietors  provide  their  cus- 
tomers with  reading  free,  and  not  railway 
companies  ? ” “I  cannot  tell,”  said  I.  “ Why 
is  the  time-table  bound  in  morocco,  and  printed 
on  such  good  paper  ? It  is  very  nice,  but  to 
purchase  it  monthly  must  be  very  expensive.” 
“ It  is  not  published  monthly,  but  yearly,”  said 
my  friend,  “ the  monthly  time-tables,  owing  to 
the  constant  changes  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
arrangements  in  advance,  became  such  a plague 
that  they  were  abolished,  to  the  loss  of  no  one 
but  the  publisher,  and  to  the  gain  of  the  whole 
travelling  public.  It  is  as  easy  for  a company 
to  make  its  arrangements  twelve  months  in 
advance  as  one  month,  and  we  have  now  a well- 
bound  well-printed  book  instead  of  the  flimsy 
old  time-table,  always  out  of  date,  of  years 
ago.” 

“ Why  are  the  carriages  different  colours  ? ” 
I inquired.  “ To  distinguish  the  class,”  said  my 
friend.  “ When  a train  draws  into  a station  it 
is  annoying  to  travel  all  along  the  train  looking 
for  the  class  of  carriage  you  require.  It  is  better 
to  be  able  to  tell  from  where  you  stand  where 
your  carriage  is.  The  smoking-carriages  are  all 
placed  behind,  so  that  the  smoke  cannot  annoy 
any  one  whose  window  may  be  open.” 

“ The  carriages  with  lace  curtains  and  up- 
holstered so  prettily  are  for  ladies ; you  will  see 
' Ladies  only  ’ on  the  doors  and  windows,  on  the 
Continental  system.  You  will  notice  they  are 
first,  second,  and  third  class,  to  suit  all  wants, 
and  are  much  appreciated.” 

“ Where  are  the  arms  that  used  to  divide  the 
seats  ? ” I asked.  “ They  are  done  away  with,” 
said  my  friend ; “ they  took  up  a certain 

amount  of  room,  and  when  a compartment  con- 
tains only  four  passengers,  whioh  is  often  the 
case,  they  can  make  themselves  much  more 
comfortable  when  there  are  no  arms  than  when 
there  are.” 

“ You  will  notice,”  said  my  friend,  “ the  win- 
dows do  not  rattle;  the  little  crank  at  the  side 
of  the  sash  works  up  and  down  with  a vertical 
motion  like  a French  bolt,  which  is  much  better 
than  the  slovenly  old  strap  and  the  loose 
sash.  The  door  fits  air-tight,  like  a jeweller’s 
case.  You  will  notice  the  keen  draught  that 
cut  your  knees  in  winter  is  done  away  with.” 

“ Why,”  said  I,  “ is  the  back  oushion  hung  at 
top  and  the  lower  edge  fixed  to  the  seat,  and 


why  does  the  cushion  draw  out  with  a frame  ? ” 
“ This,”  said  my  friend,  “ is  for  long  journeys 
and  night  travelling.  By  this  simple  con- 
trivance, which  only  costs  a trifle,  each  seat  is 
converted  into  a couch,  and  by  putting  one- 
half  the  passengers  it  will  hold  into  a carriage, 
which  is  quite  aB  many  as  we  usually  have 
of  a night,  each  traveller  gets  as  much  com- 
fort as  if  he  were  lying  on  his  couch.  It  is 
most  gratifying  after  riding  some  hours  to 
alter  the  position.  This  can  now  be  done,  and  it 
is,  I assure  you,  much  appreciated.” 

“ How  pleasant  it  is  to  read  by  this  electric 
light,”  said  I.  “Yes,”  said  my  friend,  “it  is 
generated  by  the  engine,  and  costs  little.  How 
people  put  up  with  those  dirty,  miserable,  old 
oil-lamps  so  loDg  I cannot  think.” 

“But  where  are  the  papers  ?”  I asked.  “Oh,” 
was  the  response,  “ they  are  all  journals  now  ; 
news  is  condensed,  sensation  articles  don’t  pay ; 
advertisements  are  much  dearer,  so  advertisers 
condense  their  matcer;  the  public  like  it  better, 
and  the  journals  pay  better  than  the  papers,  and 
they  are  handier  and  much  better  for  keeping 
and  reference.” 

“But  how  do  all  these  improvements  affect 
the  dividends?  I fear  they  must  reduce  them.” 
“ Not  at  all,”  said  my  fellow  traveller.  “ People 
have  not  the  objection  they  once  had  to  travel- 
ling; you  are  as  comfortable  now  in  a railway 
carriage  as  in  your  own  room.  The  number  of 
travellers  has  very  much  increased,  and  the 
dividends  are  higher  than  ever  in  spite  of  the 
extra  expenses.  You  will  find,”  he  added,  “ that 
whether  a man  directs  a railway  or  keeps  a Bhop, 
it  is  all  the  same,  he  never  loses  any  thing  by 
studying  the  comforts  of  his  customers.” 

At  this  point  the  word  “Tickets”  was  shouted 
in  my  ear,  and  starting  up  I found  myself,  with 
all  my  bones  aching,  put  back  twenty  years  into 
the  old  musty  carriage,  with  its  low  ceiling,  its 
rattling  windows,  its  draughty  doors,  its  stifling 
atmosphere,  its  wretched  lights  ; and  when  the 
train  stopped,  and  I was  begging  a stolid  porter 
to  have  the  kindness  to  put  my  luggage  in  a 
cab,  I found  to  my  cost,  as  the  girls  sing, — 

“ It  was  a dream,  it  was  a dream.” 

W.  H.  Lascelles. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  POINTED  ARCH 
DISCOVERED. 

More  theories  to  explain  the  origin  of  pointed 
architecture ! and  this  time  so  profound,  so 
philosophical  and  unassailable,  as  to  remind  us 
of  the  immense  advances  in  knowledge  that  we 
moderns  have  made,  and  the  great  elevation  at 
whioh  the  nineteenth  century  stands  as  above  all 
other  centuries. 

A book  has  been  recently  published  in  London, 
illustrative  of  some  Arabian  matters,  and  the 
author,  in  speaking  of  the  camel,  confers  on 
that  very  venerable  and  useful  beast  a distinc- 
tion which  we  are  not  aware  it  has  hitherto 
enjoyed.  In  fact,  he  traces  the  origin  of  the 
pointed  arch  to  the  hump  on  the  camel’s  back. 
The  common  camel,  as  every  one  knows,  has 
two  humps,  but  the  Arabian  camel,  or  drome- 
dary, the  chosen  animal,  only  one.  Architects 
should  look  up  this,  if  only  for  “ the  fun  of  the 
thing.”  The  volume  in  question  is  published 
under  a nom  de  plume,  but  the  real  name  of  the 
author  is  understood  to  be  Falkenbergh.  If  the 
conclusions  of  this  gentleman  are  sound,  the 
whole  of  our  Gothic  class-books,  manuals,  and 
glossaries  will  have  to  undergo  a thorough 
revision,  to  make  room  for  the  “ camel-back 
theory.”  About  the  antiquity  of  the  “ ship  of 
the  desert  ” there  can  be  no  mistake ; for  if  the 
animal  has  not  existed  through  all  geological 
time,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  reasonable  people  to 
know  that  it  was  contemporary  with  Adam  and 
Moses.  Notices  of  the  camel  will  be  found  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  we  know  camels 
formed  a considerable  portion  of  the  property 
of  Job,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  3,000  of 
these  animals.  Surely  a domestication  extend- 
ing  even  over  4,000  or  5,000  years  will  satisfy 
reasonable  folk  that  the  hump  on  the  camel’s  back 
must  have  well  impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of 
the  [early  builders.  Euclid,  Thales,  and  others, 
who  worked  out  such  forms  geometrically,  were, 
doubtless,  inspired  by  the  hump.  Echo  says 
“Humph!”  But  place  aux  dames.  Here  we  have 
a delicate  brochure  in  lilac  and  gold  which  settles 
the  matter  entirely, — “ Architecture  and  how  it 
arose.  With  a Model  for  the  Gothic,”*  by  Char- 
lotte A.  Pound.  The  illustration  on  the  cover 
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tells  the  whole  story.  Pub  the  tips  of  three 
fiogere  on  each  hand  together,  separate  the 
lower  part  of  the  hands  as  far  as  this  will  allow 
of,  hold  the  two  first  fingers  erect,  to  take 
the  shape  of  pinnacles,  and  there  you  have  it ! 
What  can  be  simpler  or  more  conclusive  ? Nob 
only  the  ground-plan,  but  the  whole  structure 
(says  the  writer)  may  be  tested  by  the  human 
figure  as  to  its  principles  of  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion ; the  Hand  which  forms  the  Arch  is 
itself  the  perfect  model  for  that  Arch.”  And 
then  the  fair  enthusiast  goes  on  to  teach  how 
the  proportions  are  to  be  obtained,  in  that  sweet 
dogmatic  tone  which  belongs  to  the  sex  when 
they  happen  to  be  talking  of  what  they  have 
no  knowledge  of.  The  braceletted  arms  of  a 
lady  upraised  with  the  bent  fingers  touching,  form 
an  arch  “ which  gives  the  altitude  of  the  Chancel 
Arch  and  Roof,  and  distinctly  defines  the  form.” 
The  hands  are  to  suggest  arches  of  every  size, 
and  will  give  the  proportion  for  the  window.  The 
thickness  of  the  wrist  will  determine  the  space 
between  the  windows  for  buttresses ; and  “ the 
knee  upraised  to  the  height  of  the  elbow,  gives 
both  altitude  and  form  for  the  Entrance  Porch.” 
This  last  piece  of  information  is  too  subtle  for 
us,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  but  it  is  evidently 
quite  as  true  and  useful  as  the  rest,  or  as  the 
statement  immediately  following  that  the  feet 
side  by  Bide  turned  up  show  the  relative  size  for 
the  Great  Door.  Strange  to  say,  all  this  is 
written  as  if  with  a conviction  of  its  entire 
truth,  and  with  a good  sprinkling  of  Biblical 
quotations  ; the  kind  intention  of  the  lady  being, 
after  “study  of  the  laws  of  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion,” to  supply  to  modern  architects  the 
deficiency  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  laws  of 
Gothic  architecture  I 


THE  JORDAN  BAROMETER. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  result  of  the 
perfecting  of  any  scientific  instrument.  It  is 
rarely  the  case  that  such  an  instrument  is, — 
like  the  Bpiders  among  insecta  and  their  allies, — 
born  in  the  form  which  it  will  maintain  through 
life.  Such,  however,  was  the  case  with  the 
weather-glass  of  Pascal.  The  best  mercurial 
barometers  of  the  present  day  are  in  principle, 
and  almost  in  detail,  identical  with  the  tube 
which  that  great  genius  carried  up  the  Puy  de 
Dome  for  his  memorable  experiment.  The 
great  defect  of  the  mercurial  barometer  is  the 
narrow  limit  of  its  movement.  A difference  of 
ten  per  cent,  in  the  atmospheric  pressure,  which 
is  about  the  maximum  to  be  obtained  at  any 
fixed  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  only 
causes  a difference  of  3 in.  in  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  the 
barometer  more  closely  than  to  the  tenth  of  an 
inch.  The  ball-like,  or  cup-like,  form  of  the 
top  of  the  mercury  gives  some  indication  as  to 
the  actually  upward  or  downward  tendency  of 
the  barometric  movement, — but  the  desirability 
of  a more  visible  display  of  the  force  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  undeniable. 

Extreme  delicacy,  no  doubt,  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  an  aneroid,  furnished  with  vernier 
and  magnifying  glass.  But  the  aneroid  is  better 
suited  for  observations  involving  change  of  place 
than  for  those  made  successively  on  the  same 
spot.  Like  the  old-fashioned  wheel  barometer, 
the  aneroid  usually  requires  a tap,  to  see  that 
the  needle  is  freely  moving ; and  this  is  but  a 
clumsy  means  of  making  a delicate  observation. 
Years  ago  we  remember,  in  the  window  of  an 
optician  in  Liverpool,  an  inclined  barometer. 
The  upper  3 in.  or  4 in.  of  vertical  tuhe  were 
replaced  by  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  of  inclined  tube,  so 
that  by  placing  the  graduation  at  right  angles 
to  the  latter,  the  intervals  of  change  were  mag- 
nified from  twelve  to  fifteen  times.  We  are  not 
aware  how  the  ingenious  modification  acted. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  were  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Birmingham  some 
fourteen  years  ago  may  remember  that  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  place  was  a water  barometer, 
erected  in  the  house  of  an  amateur,  which 
seemed  almost  to  breathe  like  a living  being.  A 
water  barometer  was  made  by  Professor  Daniell 
for  the  Royal  Society  in  1830.  The  indications 
given  by  this  instrument  (the  movement  being 
about  twelve  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
mercurial  column)  are  very  distinct.  But  the 
variation  of  temperature  exerts  such  an  influence 
on  the  vapour  rising  from  the  water  within  the 
tube  as  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
instrument.  In  fact,  it  iB  not  a barometer, 
pure  and  simple,  but  a combination  of  baro- 
meter and  thermometer. 
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Mr.  Jordan,  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geo- 
logy in  Jermyn-street,  baa  met,  and  it  seems 
safe  to  say  has  overcome,  this  defect  in  the  water 
barometer.  He  has  substituted  for  water,  pure 
glycerine,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  126, 

. — or  only  one-fourth  more  than  that  of  water. 
And  glycerine  possesses  the  unnsual  advantage 
of  combining  perfect  fluidity  with  a builing  point 
of  44°  Fahr.,  and  a correspondingly  low  freezing 
point.  Thus,  it  raises  no  vapour  to  be  affected 
by  heat  in  the  top  of  the  tube,  nor  will  it  be  in- 
juriously affected  by  frost.  The  only  defect  of 
the  substance  is  the  readiness  with  which  it 
absorbs  water  from  the  atmosphere.  This  has 
been  met  by  Mr.  Jordan  by  the  iugenious  device 
of  giving  the  glycerine  a waterproof  coat,  or, 
in  other  words,  floating  a layer  of  petroleum  on 
the  surface  of  the  glycerine  in  the  cistern.  Thus, 
a barometer  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  as  little 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  as  the  merourial  baro- 
meter itself,  has  been  placed  at  the  service  of 
soience. 

One  of  these  barometers  has  been  constructed 
at  Kew  Observatory  ; a second  at  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn-street ; a third 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ; and  a fourth 
at  the  office  of  the  Times  newspaper.  This 
journal  has  commenced  the  publication  of  two 
hours’  readings  of  the  instrument,  plotted  on  the 
natural  scale.  The  unusual  weather  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  first  week  of  these  graphic 
indications  has  been  illustrated  by  the  very 
visible  movement  of  the  surface  of  the  glycerine. 
What  is  now  most  to  be  desired  is  the  erection 
of  an  adequate  number  of  these  instruments  at 
oertain  well-selected  points  in  the  island,  and 
the  publication  of  the  contemporaneous  move- 
ments of  the  column.  The  strong  accentuation 
of  tho  variations  already  published  is  such  as  to 
raise  the  hope  that  much  valuable  information 
may  be  secured  by  the  proper  multiplication  of 
these  delioate  observations. 


ON  SOME  POINTS  ARISING  IN  BUILDING 
CONTRACTS. 

The  case  of  Goodman  v.  Layborn,  which  we 
reported  in  our  last  number,  p.  628,  raised 
a question  of  some  importance  to  those  engaged 
in  building  contracts,  as  regards  the  extent  of 
the  clause  relating  to  the  power  of  the  arbitrator 
over  disputes  as  to  extras  or  the  plan  or  specifi- 
cation of  the  work.  The  clause,  or  rather  part 
of  it,  there  ran,  “ In  case  and  as  often  as  any 
dispute  shall  arise  touching  the  plan  or  specifica- 
tion or  the  work  mentioned  ia  the  second  stipu- 
lation of  this  contract,  it  shall  be  determined 
by  the  architect,  and  his  certificate  thereon,  and 
any  and  every  other  certificate  given  by  him, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  between  all  parties 
concerned,  except  only  by  his  final  certificate  he 
may  correct  any  error  in  any  former  certificate.” 
It  waB  argued  before  Mr.  Justice  Lopes,  in 
chambers,  unsuccessfully  by  the  counsel  for  the 
employer,  that  this  was  a submission  to  arbitra- 
tion within  the  11th  Section  of  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  and  that  that  being 
so,  all  proceedings  in  the  action  could  be  stayed 
by  the  Court,  and  the  dispute  referred  to  the 
employer’s  architect.  But  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bowen,  before 
whom  the  appeal  came,  adopted  the  view  taken 
by  Mr.  Justice  Lopes,  or  rather,  they  decided  the 
case  on  one  of  the  grounds  presented  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  (the  builder), 
that  tho  architect  was  not  an  impartial  person,  and 
that,  therefore,  even  assuming  this  clause  to  be 
a submission  to  arbitration,  the  Court  would  not 
exercise  its  discretion  and  stay  the  proceed  in «b 
so  as  to  refer  it  to  him  ; and  there  cau  he  little 
doubt  that  the  Court  took  the  proper  and  most 
desirable  view  of  the  question.  When  once  a 
writ  has  been  issued,  and  the  parties  have 
become  antagonistic,  it  is  obviously  undesirable 
that  the  architect,  who  is  the  agent  in  many 
respects  of  the  employer,  should  settle  the  dis- 
putes. It  is  perfectly  certain  that  if  he  were 
invested  with  this  power,  the  builder  would  not 
De  satisfied  if  he  did  not  recover  all  he  asked 
for.  If  questions  as  to  certificates  arise,  which 
are  matters  closely  touching  the  manner  in 
which  the  architect  haB  discharged  his  profes- 
sional duties,  it  is  obviously  unseemly  that  this 
very  architect  should  have  to  settle  questions  in 
regard  to  certificates  given,  or  not  given,  made 
properly  or  improperly,  by  himself.  In  the 
case  of  Goodman  r.  Layborn  also,  the  applica- 
tion was  made  after  the  pleadings  had  closed, 
whilst  the  section  of  the  Common  Law  Proce- 
dure Act  states  that  the  application  is  to  be 


made  before  plea  or  answer.  As  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  pointed  out,  it  is  obvious  that  the  party 
who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  a clause  by 
which  disputes  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  of  the  statute,  should  do  so  with  ex- 
pedition, and  not  let  the  case  drag  its  slow 
length  along  through  various  stages  of  pleading. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  what  miy  be 
called  preliminary  though  conclusive  points,  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  the  clause  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  others  of  a like  nature,  are  not 
submissions  to  arbitration  which  can  induce  the 
Court  to  stop  legal  proceedings,  or  which  can 
be  made  a rule  of  Court  under  the  seventeenth 
section  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854. 
In  the  case  of  Wadsworth  v.  Smith  (40  Law 
Journal  Reports,  Queen’s  Bench,  p.  118,  and 
“ Roscoe’s  Digest  of  Building  Cases,”  p.  8)  it 
was  decided  that  a very  similar  clause  was  not 
a submission  to  arbitration.  The  late  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  who  was  a party  to  the 
decision  in  question,  said  that  the  statute  had 
only  reference  “ to  submissions  byconsentof  the 
parties,  and  where  it  is  intended  that  the  matter 
shall  be  judicially  inquired  into  and  shall  not  be 
left  to  the  uncontrolled  decision  of  some  third 
person.”  The  essence  of  a submission  to  arbi- 
tration seems  indeed  to  be  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  put  it,  that  “ the  matter  Bhall  be 
judicially  inquired  into.”  Now  it  can  hardly 
be  that  the  decision  of  an  architect  as  to  whether 
201.  or  30i.  is  to  be  paid  for  extras  is  a decision 
arrived  at  after  a judicial  inquiry.  A judicial 
inquiry  obviously  meaos  one  in  whioh  both  sides 
are  to  be  heard,  and  whioh,  though  not  neces- 
sarily very  formal  in  character,  yet  should 
partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a legal 
trial.  Again,  Mr.  Just:ce  Hannen  remarked,  “ I 
think  the  clause  in  question  is  not  a submission 
to  arbitration,  but  only  an  expansion  of  the 
usual  provision  in  building  contracts  that  on  the 
question  of  extras,  &c.,  the  certificate  of  the 
architect  shall  be  conclusive.”  No  doubt,  the 
words  in  Goodman  v.  Layborn,  “as  often  as  any 
dispute  shall  arise,”  may  give  some  countenance 
to  the  view  that  the  architect  was  to  be  invested 
with  the  functions  of  an  arbitrator,  especially 
having  regard  to  Lord  Blackburn's  words  in 
Wadsworth v.  Smith, — “ Where  it  is  intended  that 
the  refei’ee  shall  determine  some  dispute,  there 
his  decision  amounts  to  an  awai’d.”  But  having 
regard  to  the  general  tenor  of  building  con- 
tracts, no  disputes  in  fact  can  arise  about  extras, 
nor  could  they,  properly  speaking,  have  arisen  in 
Goodman  r.  Layborn,  as  the  employer,  when 
extras  were  charged  for,  had  only  to  refer  them 
for  computation  to  the  ai’chitect. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  building  contracts 
arises  upon  a clause  somewhat  unusual  in 
character,  it  is  true,  but  whioh  is  found  in  some 
agreements.  It  is  something  to  this  effect,  “that 
the  payment  of  the  balance  does  not  free  the 
contractor  from  any  liability  which  he  may 
justly  be  subject  to.”  Suppose  the  building 
completed  and  payment  made,  some  real  or  sup- 
posed defect  is  discovered  several  yeai's  after, 
and  the  employer  thereupon  commences  an 
action  for  damages  against  the  builder.  We 
understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  con- 
tractors and  builders,  such  a olaim  is  an  inequit- 
able one.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
such  a clause  is  placed  in  a building  contraot 
the  house-owner  may,  with  perfect  legality, 
avail  himself  of  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as  the 
case  of  Davis  v.  Hedges  shows  (L.  R.  8 Q.  B.  687, 
Roscoe’s  “ Digest  of  Building  Cases,”  p.  10),  an 
employer  may  pay  the  full  price  for  a building, 
may  then  find  out  that  the  work  has  not  been 
efficiently  done,  and  may  then  bring  an  action 
for  damages  without  there  being  any  such 
clause  in  the  agreement,  as  we  have  mentioned 
above.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  introduction  of  such 
a clause  is  only  to  formulate  and  put  into  so  many 
words  a legal  right  which,  in  any  case,  exists. 
But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  an  employer  who 
commences  an  action  for  damages  against  a 
builder  for  bad  work  or  bad  materials,  some 
considerable  time  after  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, wonld  have  to  show,  with  great  clearness 
and  certainty,  that  what  be  complains  of  really 
and  proximately  ai’ises  from  these  causes,  and 
not  from  others  which  do  not  concern  the  builder 
at  all.  Clearly,  therefore,  builders  have  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  at  in  such  a clause  as  the  one 
now  under  discussion,  and  it  is  mo9t  desirable 
that  they  should  not  be  under  the  impression 
that  by  receiving  payment  they  are  quit  of  all 
responsibility  in  connexion  with  the  building 
which  they  have  erected.  Some  short  explana° 
tory  observations,  and  the  essence  of  the  case 
we  have  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  Roscoe’s 


“Digest  of  Building  Cases”  (p.  10),  where  a 
portion  of  the  French  Code  Civil  is  also 
given,  showing  that  in  France  architects  and 
contractors  are  liable  for  ten  years  from  the 
completion  of  the  work  for  any  faults  in  plan  or 
construction.  If  there  is  any  false  impression 
as  to  the  effect  of  payment,  the  sooner  all 
builders  and  contractors  learn  by  heart  the 
case  of  Davis  v.  Hedges  the  better.  If  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  present  legal  position, 
the  only  course  open  to  them  is  to  insert  in  con- 
ti'acts  some  kind  of  statute  of  limitation,  such 
as  is  the  law  of  the  land  in  France,  though  fora 
shorter  period.  But,  considering  the  keenness  of 
modern  competition,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  the  public  would  employ  builders  who  in- 
sisted  on  such  a clause. 


ST.  LEONARD’S  TOWER,  WEST  MALLING. 

Sir, — Mr.  Parker’s  remarks  upon  St.  Leonard’s 
Tower  at  Mailing,  printed  in  the  Times,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Builder,  induce  me  to  send 
you  the  following  notes  taken  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  during  a visit  to  Mailing,  and  which  may 
iuterest  some  of  your  readers. 

This  tower,  apparently  the  earliest  built  and 
the  latest  part  remaining  of  the  residence  of 
Bishop  Gundulf,  is  probably  one  of  the  fii'st 
Norman  keeps,  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  mili- 
tary towers  in  masons’  work,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  constructed  in  England.  With 
these  pretensions,  it  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  met  with. 

It  stands  about  a quarter  of  a mile  south-west 
of  the  parish  church  of  Town,  or  West,  Mailing, 
in  Kent,  the  plain  heavy  tower  of  which  is  also 
attributed  to  the  bishop  ; and  a little  further 
from  the  remains  of  the  l’eligious  house  founded 
by  the  same  skilful  and  magnificent  prelate, 
and  a remaining  part  of  which  seems  also  to 
have  been  his  actual  work. 

The  tower  stands  upon  a ledge  of  horizontally- 
bedded  sandstone  rock,  of  a friable  character, 
which  juts  out  from  and  forms  the  east  Bide  of 
a short  narrow  combe,  the  defence  of  the  castle 
on  its  western  front,  and  which  opens  upon  a 
stream  tributary  to  the  Medway,  whioh  stream 
receives  a further  addition  from  a spring  which 
rises  from  beneath  the  rock  about  100  yards 
Bouth  of  the  tower,  and  has  been  employed  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  place  on  that 
side. 

The  tower  is  a very  plain  rectangular  struc- 
ture of  the  Early  Norman  type,  about  32  fc. 
square  at  its  base,  and  about  60  ft.  high  on  its 
northern  and  eastern,  and  about  70  ft.  on  the 
two  other  faces,  the  difference  being  produced 
by  the  greater  depth  of  the  rocky  shelf.  The 
walls  rise  from  a plain  plinth,  the  top  of  which 
is  at  the  ground  level  on  the  east  face  and  north- 
east angle,  and  10  ft.  above  the  level  on  the 
south  and  west,  so  that  the  plinth  is  on  these  sides 
10  ft.  high.  The  tower  is  flanked  at  the  end  of 
each  face  by  a pilaster  strip,  which  rises  from 
the  plinth,  and  each  adjacent  pair  meet  and 
cover  the  contained  angle.  At  three  of  the 
angles  these  strips  have  6 in.  projection,  and 
are  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  reduced  by  two  sets  off  to 
2 ft.  6 in.  at  the  base  of  the  parapet,  into  which 
they  probably  died.  The  pilasters  covering  the 
fourth,  or  north-east  angle,  are  7 ft.  broad,  and 
of  18  in.  projection.  These  also  have  two  sets- 
off.  This  increased  breadth  and  projection  is 
to  accommodate  a turnpike-stair,  which  rises 
from  the  base  to  the  roof,  and  was  evidently 
crowned  by  a square  turret,  but  whether  there 
were  turrets  at  the  other  angles  is  doubtful, 
though,  if  present,  they  most  have  been  of 
rather  smaller  dimensions.  In  the  centre  of 
the  west  face  is  another  pilaster,  3 ft.  broad, 
and  of  6 in.  projection.  This  also  rises  from  the 
plinth;  but  stops  at  the  level  of  the  uppermost 
floor,  at  the  base  of  a window,  of  which  it  forms 
the  cill.  Of  the  sets-off,  that  at  the  level  of  the 
first  floor  is  carried  round  the  tower ; the  upper 
one  is  confined  to  the  pilasters.  The  parapet  is 
gone,  and  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
being  weakened  by  it,  is  somewhat  broken  down. 
The  tower  wall  is  described  as  battering,  or  in- 
clining inwards  ; if  so,  the  degree  must  be  very 
slight,  for  its  appearance  is  vertical,  the  set-off 
reducing  it  by  about  6 in.  or  8 in.,  so  that  at  the 
summit  the  dimensions  cannot  be  less  than  30  ft. 
squai-e,  and  the  wall  appears,  from  below,  to  be 
about  6 ft.  thick. 

The  basement  is  without  windows,  but  in  the 
south  face,  near  the  east  end,  was  a round- 
headed  doorway,  quite  plain,  without  a port- 
oullis  or  any  moulding,  and  of  about  3 ft.  6 in. 
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FIRST  FLOOR 
Scale,  16  ft.  to  an  Inch. 


WEST  FRONT. 


SOUTH  FRONT. 


opening.  This  is  now,  and  evidently  has  long 
been,  walled  up,  so  that  any  rebate  it  may  con- 
tain for  the  door  is  concealed.  It  opened  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  probably  was  approached 
by  a wooden  exterior  stair,  whioh  must  have 
bepn  10  ft.  high.  The  present  entrance  is  opposite 
to  it  at  the  same  level,  which  there  is  that  of  the 
ground.  This  seems  to  have  been  a later  open- 
ing, broken  where  the  wall  was  reduced  in  thick- 
ness by  a sort  of  lobby  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case. This  is  a very  common  treatment  with 
Norman  keeps,  the  ordinary  doorway  becoming 
inconvenient,  and  the  times  ceasing  to  demand 
extraordinary  precaution. 

The  first  floor  has  a plain  round-headed  Hat- 
Bided  opening,  that  is,  without  splay  or  what  in 
the  North  is  called  flanning,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  north,  south,  and  east  faces.  On  the 
south  face  this  window  is  in  the  centre  of  a plain 
arcade,  having  on  each  side  of  it  two  similar 
arches,  about  3 ft.  broad  and  2 ft.  deep.  The 
singular  thing  is  that  these  niches  are  in  the 
outer  face  of  the  wall,  not,  as  would  seem 
natural,  and  as  occurs  at  Chepstow,  in  the  inner 
face.  In  the  west  wall  are  four  similar  niches, 
but  the  central  spaoe  is  solid,  occupied  by  the 


pilaster.  There  are  two  narrow  round-headed 
loops  on  the  north  face,  lighting  the  staircase 
at  two  levels. 

The  second  and  upper  floor  has  four  windows, 
one  in  each  face.  These  are  round-headed,  quite 
plain,  flat-sided,  of  aboat  4 ft.  opening  and  8 ft. 
high  to  the  springing.  The  three  floors  seem  to 
be, — the  basement,  15  ft.  high  ; the  first  or  main 
floor,  30  ft. ; and  the  upper  floor,  15  ft.  The 
floors  were  all  of  timber.  There  is  no  visible 
fireplace,  nor  do  there  seem  to  be  any  mural 
chambers  or  galleries.  The  walls  at  the  base 
are  8 ft.  thick.  The  Btaircase  communicated 
with  each  floor,  and  with  the  roof.  The  line  of 
I the  lower  floor  cut  off  the  head  of  the  original 
' entrance  doorway,  as  at  Chepstow. 

The  masonry  throughout  is  of  a very  sound 
and  solid,  though  of  a rude  description.  Ic  is 
evidently  original,  and  does  not  appear  ever  to 
! have  been  repaired  or  even  pointed.  It  is  of 
i rubble,  the  stones  being  pretty  much  as  they 
\ came  from  the  quarry,  of  all  shapes,  but  rarely 
| containing  more  than  a foot  cube.  The  work  is 
j roughly  but  decidedly  coursed,  with  a slight 
tendency  to  the  herring-bone  pattern.  The 
j joints  are  very  open,  and  the  mortar  has  been 


very  freely  used.  The  quoins  and  window- 
dressings  are  of  ashlar,  apparently  of  some  local 
ragstone,  with  wide  joints. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  safe  conclusion  as 
to  the  plan  or  area  of  the  castle,  of  which  this 
tower  was  certainly  the  keep.  No  doubt  it  lay 
to  the  north-east  and  east,  where  the  ground 
forms  a table-land  a little  above  the  keep  level, 
and  where  there  are  traces  of  some  rather 
extensive  earthworks.  There  is  a short  piece  of 
cortaiu-wall  projecting  a few  yards  from  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  keep,  and  pointing  east- 
wards. It  looks  of  early  masonry,  but  of 
rather  later  date  than  the  keep,  against  which 
it  is  built  without  bond.  It  is  about  25  ft.  high. 
According  to  this  evidence  the  south  and  west 
faces,  at  the  least,  must  have  been  exterior, 
which,  considering  the  arcades  on  their  faces, 
and  the  position  of  the  entrance-door,  is  curious. 
Probably  the  other  end  of  the  curtain  abutted 
upon  the  north-east  angle,  but  if  so  it  did  not 
bond,  and  has  been  destroyed,  leaving  no  trace 
of  its  presence.  This  keep  stands  in  three 
separate  premises,  two  of  which  are,  or  rather 
were  when  these  notes  were  taken,  jealously 
closed.  The  only  entrance  is  by  the  modern 
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door,  whio'i  was  fastened  and  the  key  judiciously 
mislaid;  nor,  at  that  time,  was  there  a ladder  to 
be  found  within  reach  of  the  tower.  The  garden, 
containing  the  earthworks,  and  within  which 
probably  stood  the  hall  and  lodgings,  was  attached 
to  a private  lunatic  asylum.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society 
should  take  this  tower  in  hand,  and  obtain  proper 
plans  and  elevations  of  so  very  remarkable  a 
building,  with  a good  photograph  of  its  masonry. 

THE  CHURCH  TOWER. 

A furlong  or  so  from  the  castle  is  the  parish 
church,  the  western  tower  of  which  is  also 
attributed  to  Bishop  Gundulf.  This  is  a square, 
solid,  heavy  structure,  about  one  diameter  in 
height,  very  plain  and  simple,  and  without  any 
ornament  or  set-off.  The  two  western  angles 
are  capped  with  pilaster  strips,  which  rise,  not 
as  usual  from  a plinth,  but  direct  from  the 
ground.  There  is  a third  pilaster,  of  much 
bolder  projection,  at  the  south-east  angle.  This 
stops  Bhort  of  the  summit,  and  is  mixed  up  with 
a buttress,  apparently  of  Decorated  date,  and  con- 
nected with  an  early  south  aisle,  now  removed. 
There  is  a west  door,  of  late  insertion,  and  above 
it  a window,  probably  representing  an  original 
opening.  The  walls  are  thiok,  and  there  is  an 
opening  into  the  church.  The  tower  stairs  are 
of  timber,  as  are  the  floors.  In  the  south  wall 
of  the  basement  chamber  is  a small  round- 
headed  window,  the  exterior  loop  of  which  has 
been  altered  and  made  square-headed.  The  wall 
is  rubble  work,  coursed  and  very  open  jointed. 
Though  rough,  it  is  rather  superior  to  that  of  the 
castle,  probably  from  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  structure. 

THE  ABBEY. 

The  Abbey, or  Nunnery,  a Benediotine  House, 
also  founded  by  Gundulf,  is  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  the  parish  church,  and  just  on  the 
verge  of  the  town.  The  remains  are  not  con- 
siderable, and  include  a good  and  rather  large 
Perpendicular  gatehouse,  with  an  earlier  chapel 
attached.  The  west  part  of  the  church  is  stand- 
ing, and  the  south  wall,  and  a building  connected 
with  the  south  transept,  probably  the  refectory. 
There  are  also  some  domestic  buildings  of  Early 
English  and  Perpendioular  date,  now  converted 
into  a dwelling-house.  These,  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave,  and  the  refectory,  form  three  sides, 
probably  of  the  cloister  court. 

The  west  front  is  mainly  Norman,  and  the 
lowest  stage  is  of  very  early  work.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  are  two  round-headed  recesses 
like  those  on  the  keep,  and  the  character  and 
material  both  of  the  rubble  wall  and  the  ashlar 
dressings  correspond  sufficiently  closely  to  those 
of  that  tower.  Of  a similar  charaoter  are  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  and  the  walls  of  the  re- 
fectory. There  is  also  a small,  plain,  round- 
headed  door  that  led  from  the  church  into  the 
cloister. 

The  keep,  church  tower,  and  abbey  church 
afford,  within  a narrow  compass,  an  excellent 
study  of  Early  Norman  masonry,  unaltered,  or 
altered  only  by  the  effects  of  time  and  weather. 
All  are  to  be  attributed  to  Gundulf. 

Gundulf  was  a native  of  the  V escin,  and  educated 
at  Rouen.  While  there  he  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
and  must  have  had  ample  opportunity  during  his 
absence  of  studying  Roman  military  works.  On 
his  return  he  became  a monk  of  Bee,  and  was 
thence  transferred  to  Duke  William’s  newly- 
founded  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen.  He 
was  well  known  to  Lanfranc,  and,  no  doubt,  to 
the  Duke,  for  he  was  sent  for  to  England,  and 
in  1077  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester.  His 
first  architectural  work  in  England  was,  no  less 
than  the  keep,  known  from  the  first  as  the 
“Tower,”  of  London,  and  built  probably  in 
1077-8.  His  next  care  would  probably  be  his 
own  cathedral,  which  he  rebuilt,  and  of  which  a 
part  of  the  west  front  is  considered  to  be  his 
work.  He  founded  Mailing  Abbey  about  1090, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  completed  or  conse- 
crated about  1106,  and  no  doubt  during  these 
sixteen  years  ho  also  built  his  castle.  In  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus  that  king  consented  to 
his  building  a castle  at  Rochester,  “ quia  in 
opere  ctementa/rii  plurimum  sciens  et  effi.com  erat 
castrum  sibi  Hrofense  lapideum  de  suo  con- 
strueret.”  It  cost  him  60Z.  Where  this  keep 
stood  is  not  known.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
the  tower  bearing  Gundulf’s  name,  and  no 
doubt  his  work,  attached  to  the  north  transept 
of  the  cathedral,  for  a tower  so  strong  and  so 
placed  would,  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  be  more 
than  inconvenient  to  the  church,  and  it  certainly 
was  not  the  great  and  noble  keep,  of  late  Norman 
work,  which  rises  so  majestically  between  the 


cathedral  and  the  Medway.  Possibly  this  was 
the  successor  to  the  Gundulf  tower,  which,  how- 
ever, could  scarcely  have  been  in  decay,  though 
it  might  have  been  inconveniently  small  for  so 
important  a position.  Gundulf  died  in  1108. 

Mr.  Parker  is  justified  in  regarding  St. 
Leonard’s  Tower  as  one  of  the  earliest  Norman 
keeps  in  England,  though  I incline  to  think  it 
probable  that  it  was  built  when  the  Tower  of 
London  was  completed.  So  narrow  a question 
cannot  be  decided  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  work.  I incline  also  to  the  belief  that  no 
keeps  in  Normandy  are  of  earlier  date  than  the 
reign  of  Duke  William,  though  whether  there 
are  not  one  or  two  there  earlier  than  his  con- 
quest of  England  has  not,  I think,  been  made 
clear.  Arques,  one  of  the  earliest  known,  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  for  a beginning,  and  so, 
for  that  matter,  is  the  London  keep.  Grand 
earthworks,  lofty  mounds,  and  deep  and  re- 
peated ditches  exist  in  abundance  in  both  coun- 
tries, of  far  earlier  date  than  the  eleventh 
century;  but  these  were  intended  to  be  sup- 
plemented, and  were,  for  at  least  two  centuries, 
supplemented,  not  by  works  in  masonry,  but  in 
timber,  and  certainly  the  shell  keeps  which  are 
found  in  connexion  with  these  features  are  never 
earlier  than  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
if  so  early  ; but  the  rectangular  keeps  were  of 
somewhat  earlier  introduction,  and  the  problem 
as  to  their  first  appearance  can  only  be  solved 
by  a very  close  examination  of  those  that  remain 
both  in  England  and  Normandy,  and  of  the 
square  Roman  towers  in  the  south  of  France,  by 
some  person  possessing  the  knowledge  of  detail, 
and  the  vast  English  experience  of  Mr.  Parker. 

G.  T.  C. 


DECORATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  FROM 
NATURAL  FORMS.— No.  7. 

The  natural  specimen  sketched  here,  Masde- 
vallm  Lindenii,  is  a flower  remarkable  for  grace 
and  elegance,  in  the  symmetrical  form  of  its 
long  narrow  leaves,  which  have  a great  resem- 
blance to  some  commonforms  in  Greekornament, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  flower  rises  up  from 
among  them  on  its  tall  stalk,  which  usually 
displays  a slight  bend  backward  in  its  rise,  as  if 
to  compensate  for  the  weight  of  the  flowers  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  peculiar  design  of 
the  flower,  with  the  long  tendril  curving  upwards 
from  it,  or,  in  a less  developed  state  of  the 
flower,  overlying  it  in  a sinuous  bend,  will  be 
noticed.  The  flower  is  of  a very  delicate  pur- 
plish tint,  with  a bright  yellow  tip. 

Many  things  might  be  done  in  decoration  with 
so  suggestive  a type.  One  point  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant  is,  that  the  leaves  seem  remark- 
ably independent  of  the  flower- stem  ; they 
grow  up  separately  around  it,  and  it  rises 
from  the  midst.  The  character  of  the  two 
designs  derived  from  it  here  is  intended  to  keep 
this  point  in  view : in  each  case  long  stems 
spring  from  between  groups  of  leaf-forms.  In 
the  patera,  which  is  intended  as  painted  porce- 
lain, the  three  portions  of  the  design  are  grouped 
in  relation  to  the  three  portions  of  the  surface  : 
the  leaves  cover  the  flat  centre,  the  stems  run 
round  the  curve  or  hollow  leading  up  to  the  rim, 
and  the  flowers  decorate  the  rim.  The  other 
design  is  intended  for  very  light  and  delicate 
wrought-iron  work  arranged  between  standards 
— suoh  work  as  might  be  used  for  a chancel- 
screen,  or  in  some  similar  position.  The  tendril 
springing  from  the  base  of  the  flower  is  in  this 
case  twisted  into  small  spirals,  the  treatment 
most  suited  to  the  character  of  the  material. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  thirty- 
third  session  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt-street,  on  the  evening  of  November  3, 
the  president,  Mr.  C.  Aldridge,  F.R.I.B.A.,  being 
in  the  chair.  There  was  a good  attendance,  and 
the  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled  “Two  Faces 
under  a Hood ; or,  Hypocriticism  in  Art,”  was 
read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boult.  A discussion  ensued 
upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Queen 
Anne  style  of  architecture,  in  which  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Doyle,  Wm.  Parslow,  Joseph  Boult,  and 
the  President  took  part. 

Previously  to  the  ordinary  meeting,  a meeting  of  the  Class 
of  Design  and  Construction  was  held  in  the  small  library, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Deacon  and  Mr.  J.  K. 
Doyle,  when  thirteen  sets  of  designs  for  a sideboard  were 
handed  in.  The  second  meeting  of  this  class  was  held  on 
November  17th,  when  Mr.  C.  Aldridge,  F.R.I.B.A., 
delivered  the  first  of  a series  of  lectures  on  Construction, 
the  subjects  being,  the  Local  Building  Acts ; choice  of 
site,  soil,  aspect,  and  levels;  excavation  and  conorete. 


MESSRS.  CHILD’S  NEW  BANKING 
PREMISES,  TEMPLE  BAR. 

We  give  a view  in  our  present  number  of  the 
front  of  these  new  buildings,  recently  com- 
pleted. The  work  was  executed  in  three  divi- 
sions, to  provide  for  the  banking  business  being 
carried  on  during  the  rebuilding  ; the  first  divi- 
sion comprising  the  rear  buildings,  and  contain- 
ing a portion  of  the  strong  rooms  and  the  servants’ 
accommodation,  thus  leaving  the  old  banking 
department  and  residence  standing  foruse  until 
the  new  was  completed.  A temporary  bank- 
ing-room constructed  in  Child’s-place,  of  quarter- 
ing, covered  with  corrugated  iron,  the  whole 
lined  and  specially  framed  to  meet  its  intended 
purpose,  was  provided  for  occupation  during 
the  erection  of  the  main  front  and  the  new 
banking-room.  The  latter  has  now  been  occupied 
about  three  months,  the  upper  stories  of  the 
front  main  building  having  since  been  nearly 
finished. 

The  arrangement  of  the  entire  buildings 
necessitated  great  care  to  avoid  infringements 
of  the  ancient  lights  with  which  the  site  is  sur- 
rounded, and  schemesfor  the  improvement  of  the 
property  adjoining,  to  the  south  and  east,  have 
been  considered,  and  definite  agreements  nego- 
tiated. The  plans  have  also  been  considerably 
modified  as  the  work  progressed,  the  original 
intention  being  to  light  the  whole  building 
(except  in  front)  from  two  large  internal  courts, 
(faced  with  white  glazed  bricks)  and  to  enter 
in  front  from  a central  doorway,  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  main  front  building  not  then 
being  proposed  to  be  used  for  bank  purposes; 
but  the  whole  extent  of  the  site  is  now  devoted 
to  the  buildings  of  the  bank. 

The  frontage  of  the  building  is  about  73  ft., 
50  ft.  of  which  is  within  the  City  boundary,  now 
defined  by  the  western  face  of  Temple  Bar 
Memorial.  A portion  of  the  old  City  wall  was 
removed  in  the  conrse  of  the  excavations,  when 
other  objects  of  interest  were  discovered,  as 
have  been  from  time  to  time  noted  in  our  pages, 
as  were  also  particulars  of  the  widening  of  the 
street  at  this  point. 

The  entire  front  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  the 
building  is  57  ft.  high  from  the  pavement  to  the 
top  of  the  main  cornice.  The  carving  to  the 
front  includes  the  bank’s  arms  and  emblems, 
combining  the  marigold  and  rising  sun.  The 
roofs  generally  are  slated. 

The  front  and  only  entrance  is  through  a 
mahogany  folding  and  swing-fitted  doorway  into 
a stone-built  lobby,  and  through  another  similar 
set  of  swing  doors  into  the  banking-room,  which 
is  the  whole  width  of  the  front,  and  48  ft.  from 
front  to  back,  divided  into  bays  by  columns  a,nd 
pilasters ; the  large  central  square  bay  being 
formed  by  columns  supporting  beams  to  carry 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  brick-arched 
ceiling  and  stories  over. 

The  front  and  side  windows  are  fitted  with 
mahogany  sashes  protected  by  iron  balance- 
weight  shutters  externally.  The  heating  is 
effected  by  two  open  fireplaces,  supplemented 
by  a thorough  system  of  hot- water  piping  and 
coils,  and  a sunburner  partly  supplies  the  arti- 
ficial light  and  necessary  ventilation,  for  which 
latter  purpose  extracting-fiues  are  also  pro- 
vided. 

At  the  back  of  the  banking-room  are  fan- 
lights, and  a specially  constructed  ceiling  light, 
amply  lighting  this  spacious  and  lofty  room, 
the  fittings  of  which  are  specially  designed  and 
framed  of  picked  mahogany.  The  gas-lighting 
is  further  provided  for  by  standards,  in  some 
cases  specially  adapted  to  suit  the  desk  arrange- 
ments. In  the  rear  of  the  bank  are  the  part- 
ners’ three  rooms,  accessible  from  each  other, 
and  the  principal  staircase  adjoins ; these  and 
the  other  principal  rooms  throughout  are  fitted 
entirely  in  wainscot  oak.  The  ledger,  chest, 
lift,  aud  other  strong  rooms  are  very  large,  lofty, 
and  spacious,  solidly  constructed  and  groined,  in 
fireproof  materials,  rising  from  central  columns, 
which  latter  were  found  in  the  excavations, 
and  fitted  with  iron  doors,  gates,  and  other 
appliances  by  the  beet  makers.  The  rron 
shelving  is  also  constructed  to  design.  A special 
feature  in  these  rooms  is  that  they  are  lighted 
through  glazed  grilles  of  wrought  iron,  and  pro- 
tected internally  by  massive  iron  shutters. 
Dining-rooms  for  the  partners  and  clerks  are 
also  provided,  on  the  ground-floor,  with  the 
requisite  service  arrangements,  the  building 
from  front  to  back  extending  a distance  of 
about  150  ft. 

The  basement  is  further  devoted  to  very 
extensive  groined  strong-rooms  and  voucher- 
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rooms,  clerks’  lavatory  accommodation,  kitchen 
service,  and  cellarage,  the  latter  extending 
nnder  the  whole  of  Child’s-place. 

The  large  central  front  room  on  the  first  floor 
is  furnished  with  dado  and  book-cases,  &c.,  to 
design,  and  this  and  the  other  front  rooms  on 
this  floor  will  be  occupied  as  sitting-rooms  by 
| the  residents,  for  whose  accommodation,  on  the 
first,  second,  and  third  floors,  a large  number  of 
bedrooms,  with  other  rooms,  are  provided.  An 
| electric  bell  servioe  is  fitted  throughout,  also 
I appliances  in  case  of  fire. 

The  works  have  been  principally  carried 
; out  by  Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  con- 
i tractors,  from  the  designs  and  directions  of  Mr. 
j John  Gibson,  architect,  of  Westminster.  The 
j proportions  of  the  front  are  very  agreeable,  and 
the  work  throughout  displays  the  same  know- 
ledge of  detail  that  distinguishes  other  works 
by  the  same  architect.  Some  account  of  the 
banking  firm,  which  is  the  oldest  in  London,  has 
been  given  in  another  volume  of  the  Builder. 


MONUMENT  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  PARIS. 

Among  the  new  monuments  about  to  be 
erected  in  Paris  is  one  intended  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  “ Place  de  la  Republique  ” in  place 
of  the  fountain  Chateau  d’Eau,  which  has  been 
cleared  away.  On  the  occasion  of  the  late  July 
fetes  a model  of  the  now  design  in  plaster  was  set  up 
on  the  selected  site,  and  of  this  we  give  an  en- 
graving. The  sculpture  is  the  work  of  M.  Leopold 
Morico ; the  architecture,  of  M.  Charles  Morice. 


ST.  SWITHIN’S,  LINCOLN. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
i Swithin,  Lincoln,  was  laid  on  Easter  Monday, 
March  29,  1869,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
oese.  The  nave  and  aisle  only  were  built  at 
that  time,  and  the  building  remained  in  that 
condition  until  a little  more  than  a year  ago, 
when  the  first  stone  of  the  ohancel  was  laid  by 
Mr.  N.  Clayton.  That  addition  to  the  edifice 
being  completed,  on  Easter  Monday  last  it  was 
oonsecrated. 

The  Bishop  on  that  occasion  pointed  out 
that  the  following  churches  have  been  built, 
rebuilt,  restored,  or  enlarged  between  the  two 
dates  named,  namely, — the  Training  School 
Chapel,  new;  St.  Peter’s-in-Eastgate,  rebuilt; 
St.  Paul’s-in-the-Bail,  rebuilt;  St.  Michael-on- 
Mount,  beautified ; St.  Martin’s,  rebuilt ; St. 
Peter’s-at-  Arches,  restored  and  beautified  ; St. 
Mary’s-le-Wigford,  restored  and  enlarged ; St. 
Swichin’s,  new  church  ; St.  Mark’s,  rebuilt;  St. 
Andrew’s  church,  new  ; and  St.  Botolph’s,  en- 
larged ; while  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
is  about  to  be  restored.  The  sum  of  9,000Z.  has 
already  been  expended  on  St.  Swithin’s  Church, 
and  about  5,000Z.  more  is  required  to  complete 
the  design. 

The  new  chancel  iB  about  40  ft.  long,  24  ft. 
wide,  and  two  bays  in  length,  each  bay  contain- 
ing a three-light  window,  with  wheel-tracery  in 
the  head.  The  east  window  is  a very  fine  one, 
with  five  lights.  Externally  the  bays  are  divided 
by  buttresses,  the  double  buttresses  at  the 
angles  being  surmounted  by  lofty  pinnacles, 
and  with  the  crocketed  gables  form  a handsome 
termination  to  the  church. 

On  the  north  of  the  ohancel  is  a large  organ- 
chamber,  with  a commodious  vestry  attached. 
| The  roof  is  polygonal-shaped,  turreted  and 
I panelled,  with  a timber  arch  marking  out  the 
i eastern  bay.  A stone  sedilia,  handsomely 
i oarved,  oconpies  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary, 
while  the  northern  side  has  an  arch  opening  to 
the  organ-chamber,  with  a doorway  to  the 
’ vestry.  The  chancel  is  raised  above  the  nave 
I by  three  steps,  and  has  a panelled  wall  Bur- 
mounted  by  light  iron  railing,  with  gates  in  the 
i central  opening.  The  stalls  and  prayer-desks 
are  of  carved  oak.  The  cost  of  the  alterations 
; just  completed  is  about  2,500Z.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth  ; and  the  builder  is 
Mr.  C.  Baines,  of  Newark.  The  east  window  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Shuttleworth,  in  memory  of 
his  late  wife.  The  interior  of  this  church  has 
an  air  of  quiet  dignity  which  elicits  many  ex- 
| pressions  of  satisfaction. 


The  Pliotoplione. — Professor  Graham  Bell 
I has  promised  to  read  a paper  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  upon  his  “ Photophone,”  at  the  ordinary 
i meeting  on  Wednesday,  December  1. 


THE  USE  OF  CEMENTS* 

There  is  probably  no  more  deeply-rooted  con- 
viction prevalent  among  architects  than  the 
belief  we  cherish  in  the  excellence  of  Roman 
mortar.  The  Romans  distinguished  themselves 
among  all  the  conquering  nations  of  antiquity 
as  mighty  builders,  and  throughout  every 
country  which  they  subdued  we  find  the  remains 
of  public  works  and  buildings,  more  or  less 
perfect,  as  evidences  of  their  occupation  and 
monuments  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  their 
architects.  The  builders  of  Rome  undoubtedly 
made  use  of  the  limestones  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  worked,  and  sometimes  they  came 
across  good  limes  of  a cementitious  character, 
and  at  others  they  found  only  fat  or  rich  limes. 
In  the  former  case  we  find  the  structures  which 
have  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of  man 
still  extant;  in  the  latter,  where  the  mortar  was 
made  of  bad  or  unsuitable  lime,  the  buildings 
have  crumbled  away  and  have  become  ob- 
literated by  natural  causes.  The  secret  of  the 
excellence  of  Roman  mortar,  so  often  and  so 
laboriously  sought  after,  is  to  a great  extent 
a delusion,  and  we  praise  the  mortar  of  the 
ancients  only  because  all  the  bad  mortar  has 
long  since  perished.  It  is  nevertheless  a fact 
that  we  owe  indirectly  to  the  Romans  the 
discovery  of  all  our  modern  cements,  for  it  was 
in  consequence  of  researches  made  respecting 
the  durability  of  ancient  mortars  that  the  reason 
for  what  has  been  termed  the  hydraulicity  of 
limes  was  explained  early  in  the  present  oen- 
tury.  To  our  own  countryman,  Smeaton,  the 
builder  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and  to 
Yicat  and  others  on  the  Continent,  must  be 
assigned  their  due  share  of  credit  for  these 
discoveries ; and  their  labours  have  since 
been  ably  supplemented  by  the  investigation 
of  Pasley,  John,  Fuchs,  and  Pettenkofer.  I 
will  not  occupy  your  time  with  more  than  a 
brief  record  of  the  gradual  growth  of  [our  know- 
ledge concerning  cements,  and  I propose  only 
to  glance  at  the  history  of  these  materials,  which 
is  one  of  much  interest.  I wish  rather  to  treat 
of  the  employment  of  cements  for  practical 
purposes,  and  to  invite  your  attention  to  a brief 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquix-ed  concerning  cements  and  cement 
action.  I must  first  dwell  for  a few  moments, 
however,  upon  the  use  of  mortar  in  London  in 
times  past,  because  my  argument  will  involve  a 
clear  appreciation  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 
After  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  London,  as  we  all 
know,  sprang  up,  by  royal  enactment,  as  a 
brick  city,  and  the  quaint  wooden  buildings 
which  had  been  the  characteristics  of  the 
London  of  the  past,  were  no  longer  recognised 
by  the  new  Building  Act,  and  were  condemned, 
as  they  still  are,  by  the  district  surveyors.  There 
must  at  once  have  been  a great  demand  for 
lime,  and  the  quarries  adjacent  to  the  metro- 
polis were  placed,  no  doubt,  under  heavy  contri- 
butions for  the  necessary  materials.  The  ohalk 
nearest  to  London,  on  the  banks  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames,  and  north  and  south,  — 
at  Watford  and  Croydon, — is  the  white, 
flint-bearing,  or,  as  geologists  term  it,  “ the 
upper  chalk,” — one  which  yields  a fat,  pure 
lime,  having  little  or  no  cementitious  properties, 
and  furnishing,  therefore,  a mortar  of  the  worst 
possible  kind.  Further  away, — on  the  banks  of 
the  Medway,  and  on  the  chalk  ranges  of  Dorking 
and  Guildford,  or  northwards,  in  various  parts 
of  Buckinghamshire, — we  find  the  grey  ohalk, 
a totally  different  substance,  and  one  capable  of 
yielding  a lime  of  good  quality.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  examine  the  mortar  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  without  being  convinced  that  it  was 
white  lime  which  our  ancestors  prized,  and 
mixed  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
sand.  The  mortar  of  those  days  speedily  dried, 
or  obtained  a false  set,  owing  to  the  absorption 
of  the  water  by  the  porous  bricks,  but  it  never 
became  truly  indurated,  and,  after  all  these 
years,  it  is  found  in  the  joints  of  many  an  old 
house  in  the  City  as  a mere  orumbling  cake, 
which  can  be  orushed  into  dust  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  has  no  cohesive  strength 
whatever.  Just  listen  to  what  General  Treus- 
sart  says  concerning  this  kind  of  lime : “ Thus 
chalk-lime  mortar,  when  wet,  is  a pulp  or  paste, 
and  when  dry  it  is  little  better  than  dust.”  No 
wonder  at  the  clouds  of  fine  powder  which  half- 
blind us  when  any  work  of  demolition  is  in  pro- 
gress in  the  older  parts  of  London ; the  only 

* A Paper  read  before  the  Architectural  Association  on 
the  19th  inst.  by  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  as  elsewhere 
mentioned. 


strange  thing  is  that  the  brickwork  holds 
together  so  loog  as  it  does. 

It  seems  somewhat  astonishing  in  theBe  days 
of  rapid  building  to  read  the  specifications  of 
even  one  hundred  years  ago  only,  and  to  learn 
the  amount  of  labour  then  bestowed  upon  the 
preparation  of  even  such  mortar  as  this.  Let 
me  read  you  a passage  from  the  “ Builders’ 
Price-book”  of  Batty  Langley  for  the  year  of 
grace  1748.  Speaking  of  what  he  terms 
“ terrice  mortar,”  probably  trass,  as  he  says 
terrice  is  a kind  of  sand  brought  from  Holland, 
he  tells  us  “ the  best  terrice  mortar  is  made 
with  two  bushels,  &c.,  of  hot  lime,  and  one 
bushel,  &c.,  of  terrice,  well  incorporated  by 
beating,  and  which  quantity  to  beat  well  is  a 
good  day’s  work  fora  labourer.”  Think  of  this, 
poor  overworked  larryman,  three  bushels  of 
mortar  per  diem  “ a good  day’s  work  ” ! 

It  was,  I think,  out  of  no  disrespect  for  the 
white  chalk  lime,  but  rather  from  some  strange 
belief  in  the  colour  of  the  grey  lime,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  a fondness  arose 
in  London  for  what  was  called  stone  lime,  such 
as  that  of  Dorking  or  Merstham, — that  is,  a 
lime  of  stone-colour, — for  I can  see  no  other 
reason  for  calling  this  chalk  lime  a stone  lime, 
which  it  certainly  is  not.  It  was  a fallacy 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  that  the 
harder  or  denser  the  stone  from  whioh  the  lime 
was  burned,  the  harder  the  mortar  made  from 
it  would  eventually  become.  Smeaton  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  engineer  to  demonstrate  this 
to  be  a mistake.  So  strongly  was  the  truth  of 
this  fact  believed  in,  however,  that  some  have 
thought  that  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  this 
error,  to  introduce  the  Surrey  and  Medway 
limes,  under  false  plumes,  by  terming  them 
stone-limes,  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
had  been  burned  from  limestone  rock ; indeed, 
Smeaton  tells  us  such  was  the  case.  My  own 
opiniou  is  that  certain  grey  limes  had  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  strong  limes,  that  is, 
capable  of  uniting  large  volumes  of  sand,  and 
that  it  was  the  colour  which  gave  the  name, 
in  this  instance,  of  etone  lime. 

Pasley  says,  respecting  this  commonly-received 
opinion  of  the  strength  of  grey  lime,  “ We  found 
by  repeated  experiments  at  Chatham  that  one 
cubic  foot  of  Hailing  lime  (very  similar  to  that 
of  Dorking)  weighed  nearly  the  same  when 
fresh  from  the  kiln;  and  by  the  gradual  addi- 
tion of  water,  that  it  dilated  to  the  same  in- 
creased bulk  in  the  state  of  quicklime  powder  ; 
but,  when  worked  up  into  mortar  not  too  short 
for  use,  that  it  would  not  bear  quite  so  large 
a proportion  of  sand  as  the  common  chalk  lime 
had  done  : this  experiment  leading  to  a result 
in  opposition  to  the  common  opinion  amongst 
the  builders  in  the  metropolis,  which  is  that 
the  Dorking  and  Hailing  limes,  as  being 
stronger  (limes),  will,  when  made  into  mortar, 
bear  more  sand  than  common  chalk  lime.” 

We  may  assume  that  this  rise  of  the  grey 
lime  in  public  favour  was  partly  due  also  to  the 
increased  facilities  of  carriage,  by  means  of 
which  the  better  limes  were  able  to  compete 
with  the  fat  limes,  which  had  been  hitherto 
more  readily  obtained  around  London.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  reason  for  this  pre- 
ference, practical  builders  doubtless  soon  found 
that  the  grey  chalk  lime  yielded  a far  better 
mortar  and  would  set  harder  with  more  sand 
than  that  made  from  the  white  chalk  and  pure 
lime;  but  “Dorking  stone  lime”  continues  to 
this  day  a favourite  piece  of  specification 
idiom. 

The  natural  cement  stones  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Parker, 
and  specified  for  cement-making  by  Messrs. 
Wyatt  & Parker,  in  1796.  They  patented  the 
mode  of  making  what  was  called  Roman  cement, 
by  means  of  calcining  the  septaria  or  masses  of 
nodular  limestone  found  in  the  London  clay. 
In  course  of  time  it  became  known  that  very 
similar  results  could  be  obtained  by  combining 
mixtures  of  clay  and  lime  or  chalk  mechanically, 
and  artificial  cements,  such  as  those  of  Vioat 
and  Pasley,  became  largely  employed.  Thi3 
manufacture  paved  the  way  for  Aspdin,  with 
his  Portland  cement,  patented  in  1821,  but  it 
was  not  until  1847,  or  thereabouts,  that  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  was  perfected, 
and  that  what  we  now  regard  as  Portland 
cement  was  made  use  of  upon  any  scale. 

I have  said  thus  much  on  the  history  in  order 
that  I may  prepare  the  way  for  my  inquiry  into 
our  mode  of  using  these  cements,  and  glanoe  at 
the  extent  to  whioh  they  have  supplanted  lime. 
This  may  enable  us  perhaps  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  our  failure,  and  properly  to  appreciate 
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the  advantages  we  should  gain  from  the  more 
extended  use  of  cements. 

I am  going  to  maintain  that  in  good  Portland 
cement  we  possess  the  best  building  material  of 
the  day,  infinitely  better  than  half  the  rubbish 
we  make  our  houses  of  or  pave  our  streets 
with,  and  a hundred. fold  better  when  used  as 
mortar  than  the  compound  we  still  go  on  speci- 
fying, as  if  we  knew  no  more  than  our  grand- 
fathers of  the  properties  of  limes  and  cement. 
I trust  I am  not  heretioal  in  these  matters,  but 
I am  so  firmly  convinced  that  lime,  as  now  em- 
ployed, will  shortly  become  obsolete,  or  nearly 
so,  as  a building  material,  that  I am  able  to 
speak  out  boldly  in  favour  of  cements.  This 
brings  me  to  my  subject, — the  use,  or,  rather,  the 
uses,  of  cements  ; for  we  are  almost  daily  adding 
to  our  store  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
numerous  constructive  purposes  for  which 
cements  may  be  made  available. 

Before  going  further,  I wish  to  be  clearly 
understood  in  respect  to  tho  meaning  of  the 
term  “ cement.”  By  the  word  “ cement,”  as  it 
is  new  used  in  building,  a substance  is  implied 
which,  when  treated  with  water,  will  set  or 
indurate  without  change  of  form.  Limes  of 
every  variety  show  more  or  less  energy  to 
change  their  physical  condition  when  water  is 
poured  over  them.  Pure  limes,  such  as  those 
made  from  Carrara  marble  or  white  chalk, 
instantly  nnite  with  the  water  or  become 
hydrated,  expand  to  two  or  three  times  their 
bulk,  develop  intense  heat,  and  fall  to  a powder. 
Very  hydraulio  limes,  under  the  influence  of 
water,  Bhow  at  first  hardly  any  sign  of  action. 
They  are  termed  by  builders  very  “ dead,”  and 
only  after  the  lapse  of  hours,  or  even  days, 
crumble  into  coarse,  gritty  fragments.  Such 
limes,  if  ground  or  mechanically  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  may  solidify  without  heat 
or  apparent  expansion,  and  acquire  a set  of  the 
same  nature  as  Portland  cement.  These  limes 
are  true  natural  cements.  Between  the  active 
pure  limes  and  the  natural  cements  are  an 
infinity  of  hydraulic  or  partially  hydraulic  limes, 
some  of  which,  namely,  those  of  a dangerous 
type,  will  at  first  set  under  water,  which  is  what 
the  term  “hydraulic”  really  implies,  or  in  air, 
and  gradually  fall  to  pieces;  while  others,  on 
the  contrary,  will  at  first  crumble  to  a fine 
powder,  which  powder,  however,  on  being  worked 
up  with  more  water,  will  set,  after  the  manner 
of  cement.  Limes  of  this  kind  are  termed  by 
Yicat  “ intermediate  limes,”  as  they  partake  of 
the  character  both  of  limes  and  cements,  and 
are  intermediate  in  their  action  between  the 
two.  The  eminently  hydraulio  limes  of  the  lias 
formation,  which  are  ground  and  sold  as  “ lias 
cements,”  are  natural  cements  of  the  former 
class  ; while  all  argillaceous  limes,  which  will 
go  abroad  when  treated  with  water,  and  subse- 
quently set  when  made  up  with  sand,  belong  to 
the  latter  class. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  point  out  that  Port- 
land cement  (which  is  one  of  the  very  highest 
quality  wheu  properly  made)  sometimes,  owing 
to  defects  in  its  manufacture,  presents  more  the 
characteristics  of  an  intermediate  lime  than 
those  of  a true  cement.  Thus  it  may,  from  im- 
perfect calcination,  faulty  proportions,  or  undue 
admixture  of  the  ingredients,  blow  and  fall  to 
pieces,  after  having  become  set,  or  it  may 
crumble  and  fail  to  acquire  cohesion  when  mixed 
with  water;  or,  lastly,  it  may  set  so  slowly  as  to 
be  scarcely  capable  of  being  used  for  cementi- 
tious purposes  at  all.  Portland  cement,  in  fact, 
although  the  manufacture  has  now  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  is  not  wholly  free  from 
fluctuations  in  composition,  which,  in  former 
times,  brought  great  discredit  upon  the  material, 
and  which  during  the  early  days  of  its  employ- 
ment, caused  it  to  suffer  by  contrast  even  with 
Roman  cement. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  cause  of  cement 
action,  that  is,  the  explanation  of  the  facts  I 
have  just  been  describing.  Why  do  some  limes 
swell  up  and  fall  to  pieces  when  treated  with 
water,  while  others  remain  wholly  inert  ? The 
cause  of  hydraulioity  was,  to  a certain  extent, 
explained  by  Smeaton,  who  found  by  exposing 
the  Aberthaw  lime  to  the  action  of  acid,  that  he 
obtained  a residue  of  clay,  and  that  all  good 
“ water-limes  ” examined  by  him  left  this  sort 
of  residue,  while  the  pure  limes,  which  were 
devoid  of  hydraulic  properties,  were  entirely 
dissolved.  He  therefore  rightly  attributed  this 
peculiar  action  to  the  presence  of  the  clay.  In 
his  own  words,  he  says,  “ In  burning  and  falling 
down  into  a powder  of  a buff-coloured  tinge,  and 
in  containing  a considerable  quantity  of  clay,  I 
have  found  all  water-limes  to  agree.”  Smeaton, 


who  owned  that  he  was  no  chemist,  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  the  true  reason  for  this 
action.  It  remained  to  Saussure  to  announce 
that  this  property  depended  solely  upon  the 
presence  of  the  clay,  while  Descotils,  in  the  year 
1813,  pointed  out  that  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon was  due  to  the  presence  of  a large 
quantity  of  silicions  matter,  disseminated  in  very 
fine  particles  throughout  the  texture  of  the 
mineral.  The  chemistry  of  the  action  of 
cements  and  the  formation  of  silicates  in  the 
kiln,  which  silicates  become  hydrated  and  re- 
arrange themselves  in  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ence of  their  affinities,  in  the  presence  of  the 
water,  was  first  thoroughly  explained  by  John, 
and  the  theory  was  perfected  by  Fuchs,  of 
Munich.  The  study  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  interest,  aud  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  it  further  may  do  so  by  consulting  the 
essay  on  lime  in  Knapp’s  “ Technology.” 

It  is  straoge  that,  although  this  action  is  in 
the  main  a chemical  one,  it  can  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  purely  physical  causes.  To  illustrate 
this,  I will  quote  a recent  and  curious  experi- 
ment of  Dr.  Knapp’s  in  the  laboratory  at  Bruns- 
wick. The  avidity  of  quick-lime  for  water  is 
one  of  the  strongest  we  know  of,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  combination  of  the  lime  causes  so  much 
warmth  to  be  evolved  that  the  particles  are 
immediately  raised  to  a red  heat.  Conflagra- 
tions, we  know,  often  occur  from  what  is  termed 
the  slaking  of  lime.  Now,  if  quick-lime  be 
reduced  to  powder  in  a pestle  and  mortar,  and 
this  powder  be  tightly  rammed  into  a hollow 
cylinder  perforated  with  minute  holes,  and  fitted 
with  Bcrew  caps  to  close  the  ends ; on  placing 
this  lime  oylinder  in  water,  the  moisture  can 
only  reach  the  enclosed  quicklime  very  gradually 
and  in  very  small  quantities ; the  result  is,  that 
instead  of  slaking  to  a powder,  the  lime  becomes 
converted  by  its  hydration  into  a very  hard  and 
solid  mass,  as  different  as  can  well  be  imagined 
from  ordinary  slaked  lime.  Here  a well-known 
chemical  action  is  changed  by  purely  physical 
means.  Some  chemists  have  thought  that 
in  the  case  of  mixtures  of  lime  and  silioates, 
that  is,  in  those  limes  which  are  more  or  less 
hydraulic,  the  particles  of  quicklime  being 
coated  over  with  an  envelope  of  silicious  matter, 
the  water  is  only  permitted  to  approaoh  the 
lime  very  gradually,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
cylinder  experiment  I have  described,  and  this 
theory  has  also  been  put  forward  by  a German 
chemist  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  peculiar 
action  of  General  Scott’s  cement,  or  selenitic 
cement,  as  it  is  termed.  I am  afraid  I am 
devoting  more  time  than  you  will  care  for  to 
these  chemical  questions,  but  I think  they  will 
enable  us  to  appreciate  better  the  action  of 
cements.  To  sum  up  briefly  the  foregoing  facts, 
— Pure  limes,  which  after  falling  into  a powder 
are  made  up  into  a paste  and  mixed  with  sand, 
yield  mortars  which  have  no  inherent  setting 
power,  and  can  only  become  indurated  by  the 
Blow  and  gradual  recombination  with  carbonic 
acid.  This  re-formation  of  the  carbonate  can 
only  proceed  where  atmospheric  air,  or  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  can  penetrate, 
and  the  centres  of  thick  walls,  even  after  cen- 
turies, are  often  found  with  the  mortar  still  in 
the  state  of  pntty,  as  when  first  used.  Cements, 
on  the  contrary,  owe  but  little  to  the  atmo- 
sphere ; indeed,  true  cements  indurate  better 
beneath  the  water  than  in  the  air.  They 
possess  in  themselves  the  power  of  solidifying  or 
becoming  indurated,  and  attain  their  greatest 
strength  in  a few  years  at  the  most.  It  is  a 
question  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  finally  settled  how  long  cements  continue 
to  harden;  indeed,  cements  vary  so  much  in  this 
respect  that  the  time  differs  in  almost  every 
sample,  according  to  the  composition  and  the 
degree  of  firing.  Cements  of  the  Roman  type 
stand  at  one  end  of  this  scale,  for  many  of  them 
attain  their  full  degree  of  hardness  or  tensile 
strength  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  days ; while 
dense,  well-made  Portland  cement  of  the 
highest  quality  would  seem,  from  Mr.  Grant’s 
experiments,  to  continue  to  improve  for  seven 
years,  and  constitutes  the  other  extreme  of  the 
scale. 

In  speaking  of  cements,  I have  purposely 
avoided  all  mention  of  that  class  of  substances 
which,  when  added  to  rich  or  fat  limes,  impart 
to  them  hydraulic  properties.  These  materials 
are  puzzuolana,  trass,  arenes  or  volcanic  sand, 
and  many  kinds  of  calcined  argillaceous  earth. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  these  sub- 
stances owe  their  influence  on  mortars  to  the 
soluble  silica  contained  in  them.  By  soluble 
silica,  I mean  that  variety  of  silicic  acid  which 


when  treated  with  acids  will  gelatinise.  Silica 
when  heated  to  bright  redness  in  the  presence 
of  bases  acquires  this  soluble  form,  and  most 
calcined  clays,  and  volcanic  minerals,  which 
have  been  exposed  to  high  temperatures,  are 
more  or  less  rich  in  gelatinous  silica.  Mortars 
compounded  with  pure  lime  and  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  substances  capable  of  converting  them 
into  cements  become,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
arguments  I am  anxious  to  place  before  you, 
equivalent  to  cement  mortars.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  mortars  are  rarely  employed, 
except  by  engineers  for  docks,  foundations,  and 
other  similar  purposes,  where  the  solvent  action 
of  water  is  dreaded.  Occasionally,  when,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  sand,  the 
builder  employs  with  fat  limes  burnt  ballast  or 
broken  bricks,  which  are  artificial  puzzuolana, 
a mortar  which  sets  surprisingly  hard  is  ob- 
tained. Such  good  mortars  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptional, and  their  excellence  is  due  only  to 
the  action  of  the  “ aggregate,”  and  not  in  any 
way  to  the  quality  of  the  lime. 

I now  return  to  my  subject,  and  propose  to 
place  before  you  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
employing  cements  instead  of  limes  for  mortar- 
making. First,  cements  will  unite  much 
larger  quantities  of  sand  and  building  materials 
into  a homogeneous  mass  than  limes,  and  they 
are  therefore  more  economical  to  use  than  limes. 
I am  sure  that  the  plea  of  economy  is  one  of  the 
very  strongest  arguments  of  the  present  day, 
and  therefore,  though  this  is  not  my  best  plea, 
I introduce  it  first.  Rather  than  take  the  price- 
book  values  of  lime,  cement,  and  sand,  and 
with  them  construct  an  imaginary  set  of  tables 
to  show  how  the  prices  would  work  out,  I will 
avail  myself  on  the  present  occasion  of  the 
admirable  series  of  experiments  recorded  by 
Mr.  Colson  in  a paper  presented  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  in  1878,  in  which  this 
subject  is  most  fully  and  ably  dealt  with.  I am 
the  more  tempted  to  place  before  you 
Mr.  Colson’s  figures,  because  he  has  with  the 
painstaking  care  and  accuraoy  which  mark  all 
his  observations,  not  only  given  us  the  cost  of 
different  mortars,  but  also  the  actual  strength 
of  each  of  the  various  mixtures.  His  experi- 
ments will  be  all  the  more  interesting,  I think 
too,  because  the  paper  containing  them  was  not 
read  and  discussed  at  a meeting,  but  formed  one 
of  the  selected  papers,  published  in  Yol.  54  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  It  has,  therefere,  hitherto,  not 
attracted  that  share  of  attention  from  architects 
and  engineers  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands.  I will  convey  to  you  Mr. 
Colson’s  observations  as  far  as  possible  in  his 
own  words. 

“The  object  of  these  experiments,"  he  tells  us, 
“ was  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  Portland 
cement  and  sand  would  produce  a mortar  equal 
ia  strength  to,  and  as  convenient  to  work  as,  grey 
lime  mortar,  mixed  in  the  proportions  ordinarily 
adopted  for  constructive  purposes.”  I may  here 
observe  that  the  difficulty  in  the  use  of  cement 
mortars  with  large  quantities  of  sand  is  their 
want  of  plasticity,  and  it  is  necessary  to  contrive 
means  to  overcome  this,  or  the  workman  will  not 
employ  them,  except  in  a very  liquid,  and  there- 
fore  very  objectionable  condition.  This  tendency 
to  shortness  can  be  obviated  by  introducing 
chalk,  lime-dust,  loam,  or  other  substances  which 
produce  a fat  unctuous  paste  when  treated  with 
water,  but  all  these  materials  tend  to  weaken  the 
mortar.  Still,  it  has  been  found,  from  careful  ex- 
periments, that  within  certain  limits  it  is  possible 
to  introduce  even  clay  (which  is,  perhaps,  the 
cheapest  diluent  which  can  be  obtained)  without 
reducing  to  any  very  serious  extent  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  mortar.  The  following  series  of 
experiments  is  very  interesting,  bearing  as  it 
does  directly  upon  this  point.  The  mortar 
was,  we  are  told,  in  each  case  mixed  to  a 
workable  consistency,  equal,  in  fact,  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  could  be  used  in  the  work. 
Mr.  Colson’s  testing  was  oarried  out  by  means  of 
briquettes,  similar  to  those  used  in  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  Portland  cement,  having  a neck 
of  in.  square,  equal  to  a sectional  area  of 
2£  square  inches.  The  mortars  remained  in  the 
moulds  until  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  re- 
moval. At  the  expiration  of  six  months  the 
blocks  were  tested  for  tensile  strength,  the 
results  being  shown  in  the  first  table. 
Mr.  Colson  says,  respecting  the  samples  of 
common  lime  mortar,  that  “ the  induration  or 
chemical  set  had  penetrated  only  to  the  extent 
of  i in.  to  Tj a,  in. ; but,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, only  £ in.  The  remainder  of  the  area 
of  the  fracture  had  only  dried,  and  could  be 
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Table  I, — Comparative  Strength  of  Qrey  Lime  and  Portland  Cement  Mortars ; also  Portland 
Cement  Mortar  xoith  the  addition  of  Lime  and  Loam. 


No. 

Number  of  Tests. 

Proportions. 

Breaking  strain 
on  2'25  square 
inches  in  lb. 

Breaking  strain 

per  square  inch 

in  lb. 

B-S  g 

8*5 

£ a 
« " 

•a 

a ■§ 

a o 

8-5  £ 

g '»  a 

.2  1 

w ° 

Remarks. 

Sand. 

Cement. 

Lime. 

Water. 

1 

17 

200 

_ 

1-00 

1-33 

61-OG 

2713 





Three  samples 

2 

27 

2 00 

— 

100 

1-33 

106  07 

4709 

— 

— 

of  Grey  lime. 

3 

27 

200 

— 

100 

1-33 

82-00 

3614 

— 

— 

Water  includes 

that  requix-ed  for 

slaking  lime. 

1 

15 

G00 

100 

1-25 

233-53 

103-79 

2-81  to  1 

— 

Cement  taken 

2 

20 

8 00 

1-00 

— 

1-66 

154-80 

68  80 

1-86  to  1 

— 

from  bulk  in 

3 

35 

1000 

100 

— 

2 00 

112-88 

50-16 

136  to  1 

— 

store. 

1 

70 

6-00 

TOO 

0 50 

1-50 

165  31 

73-47 

2-00  to  1 

0-70  to  1 

Water  includes 

2 

71 

8 00 

100 

0-66 

2 00 

132-62 

5894 

1-60  to  1 

0-85  to  1 

that  required  for 

3 

85 

1000 

1-00 

083 

2 50 

95  27 

4234 

1-14  to  1 

0-84  to  1 

slaking  the  lime. 

Loam. 

1 

21 

G00 

1-00 

0 50 

100 

136  80 

60  80 

1'64  to  1 

0-58  to  1 

Yellow  loam, fresh 

2 

25 

800 

100 

0 66 

1-33 

86  48 

38-43 

1-04  to  1 

0 55  to  1 

dug  and  rather 

3 

19 

10  00 

100 

0 83 

2-00 

64-50 

28  66 

0 77  to  1 

0 57  to  1 

damp. 

Table  II. — Statement  of  Approximate  Cost  of  Mortars. 


Proportions  i 

cubic  yards. 

-s 

u 

DESCRIPTION. 

Is! 

g'd  ^ 

<ST3 

1 

a 

h 

1 

a| 

Portland 
at  45s 
per  cubi 

O ^ 

O 

a)  ® 

co*»  o 

P. 

o 

o 

EH 

o 

Grey  lime  mortar  

1-00 

2 00 

20  00 

6-62 

26^2 

11-83 

Portland  cement  mortar  No.  1 

1-00 

— 



6 00 

6219 

6-84 

68-23 

5 90 

11-56 

Portland  cement  mortar  No.  2 

TOO 

— 



800 

67-69 

7-80 

75-49 

7-60 

9-93 

Portland  cement  mortar  No.  3 

1-00 





10-00 

73-19 

9-57 

82-76 

9 30 

8-88 

Portland  cement  and  lime 

mortar  No.  1 

1-00 

0-50 



GOO 

69-44 

8-G8 

78-12 

G-40 

12-20 

Portland  cement  and  lime 

mortar  No.  2 

roo 

0-66 



8 00 

77-27 

11-20 

88-4G 

825 

10-72 

Portland  cement  and  lime 

mortar  No.  3 

1-00 

0-83 



1000 

85-22 

13-78 

99  00 

10-15 

9-75 

Portland  cement  and  loam 

mortar  No.  1 

1-00 

— 

0 50 

6 00 

63  56 

6 23 

69-79 

610 

11-44 

Portland  cement  and  loam 

mortar  No.  2 

100 

— 

0-66 

800 

69  53 

805 

77-58 

7-90 

9-82 

Portland  cement  and  loam 

mortar  No.  3 

TOO 

— 

0.83 

10-00 

75-47 

9-97 

85-44 

9 75 

8-76 

I crashed  ia  the  hand  without  any  great  exertion 
1 of  force.”  The  cement  mortar  with  six,  eight, 
and  ten  parts  of  sand,  was,  we  are  told,  of  “ such 
i a raw,  harsh  character,  that  it  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  use  it  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  In  order,  therefore,  to  render  it  some- 
what more  convenient  for  working,  a small 
quantity  of  lime  or  yellow  loam  was  added,  thus 
rendering  the  mortar  more  plastic  and  tenaoious.” 

“The  result  of  further  experiments  shows  that 
the  addition  of  lime  and  loam  reduces  the 
initial  strength  of  cement-mortar  considerably, 
I the  reduction  due  to  the  addition  of  loam  being 
more  marked  than  by  the  addition  of  lime. 
The  quantity  of  nnslaked  lime  or  loam,  viz.,  one- 
twelfth  the  bulk  of  the  sand,  was  found  to  be 
as  small  a proportion  as  could  be  used  to  give 
the  necessary  tenacity.” 

Mr.  Colson  tolls  us  that  the  experiments  made 
with  these  mortars  in  brick  joints  “ were  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  appli- 
ances at  hand  were  not  sufficiently  accurate  and 
i delicate  to  justify  a ratio  of  comparison.  It 
i may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  general 
i result  went  to  prove  that  the  adhesive  power  of 
mortar  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  eight  of 
i Band  to  oue  of  cement,  with  the  addition  of 
loam,  was  superior  to  grey  lime  mortar  mixed 
I in  the  proportion  of  two  of  sand  to  one  of 
ime.” 

The  second  table  shows  the  comparative  cost 
i of  these  different  descriptions  of  mortar.  As 
Mr.  Colson  points  out,  “ such  estimates  must  be 
i received  with  caution,  because  difference  of 
i locality  would  exert  a great  influence  upon  the 
i cost  of  production.  The  following  statement  is 
i a close  approximation  of  the  cost  of  the 


The  second  argument  in  favour  of  using 
cement  in  lieu  of  lime  is  that  cement  possesses 
an  inherent  chemical  set,  or  power  of  induration, 
whereas  fat  limes  can  only  become  indurated 
either  by  the  slow  and  gradual  influence  of  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  materials  mixed  with  it  to 
make  the  mortar.  I have  already,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  paper,  dealt  with  the  setting  power 
of  cements  and  the  re-carbonation  of  limes.  But 
it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  facts  agaiH, 
to  see  wbat  they  imply.  Cement  mortar  has 
everything  necessary  in  itself,  in  whatever 
position  it  may  be  placed,  to  become  hard : all 
that  it  requires  is  a reasonable  amount  of 
moisture.  In  the  centre  of  walls,  in  trenches 
and  foundations,  and  even  under  water,  the  in- 
duration of  cement  compounds  proceeds  steadily, 
until  in  due  time  the  mass  acquires  the  hardness 
of  stone.  Lime  mortar,  when  fat  limes  are 
used,  soon  gets  a thin  skin  of  carbonate  formed 
at  the  surface  and  joints,  and  the  very  forma- 
tion of  this  exterior  skin  or  coating  at  once 
presents  a formidable  obstacle  to  the  induration 
of  the  lower  or  interior  layers  of  the  mortar. 
These  merely  dry  into  a crumbling  porous 
powder,  with  little  or  no  strength,  and  which,  if 
the  air  cannot  reach  them,  are  no  harder  in  100 
years  than  in  a twelvemonth.  Alberti  Btates 
that  he  had  seen  lime  in  an  old  ditch  that  had 
been  abandoned  about  200  years  “ which  was 
still  so  moist,  well-tempered,  and  ripe,  that  not 
honey,  or  the  marrow  of  animals,  could  be  more 
so.”  What  a contrast  to  this  is  presented  by 
the  fact  that  a week  or  two  back,  while  a barge 
at  Borne  works  upon  which  I am  engaged  in 
Staffordshire  was  being  unloaded,  a sack  of 


i several  descriptions  of  mortar,  the  oharge  for  j Portland  cement  fell  into  the  water : it  could 
I labour  and  water,  and  also  the  bulk  of  mortar  not  be  fished  up  for  a day  or  two,  but  when 
| produoed,  being  in  each  case  the  mean  result  of  j recovered  it  had  become  converted  into  a stone- 
i experiments.”  1 like  mass  moulded  to  the  exact  form  of  the  sack. 


Perhaps  I shall  be  reminded  that  mortar 
joints  are  not  by  any  means  generally  suoh 
worthless  affairs  as  cement  advocates  are  wont 
to  describe  them,  and  that  even  when  white 
chalk  lime  or  mountain  limestone  is  used,  the 
crystallisation  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  round  the 
particles  of  sand  presents  the  appearance  of 
some  plight  induration.  I will  grant  that  such 
is  to  a certain  extent  the  case,  but  I believe  it 
will  more  often  be  found  that  this  trifling  amount 
of  induration  is  due  to  the  sand  employed  in 
forming  the  mortar.  Lime  has  the  power  of 
slowly  attacking  silica,  even  in  the  form  of 
quartz,  and  most  sands  present  other  bases 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  compound  sili- 
cates. We  thus  get  in  very  old  mortars  a small 
percentage  of  silicate  of  lime,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  some  such  action  as  this. 
Of  course,  when  the  lime  is  presented  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a substance  of  the  nature 
of  pozzuolana  to  enable  it  to  form  silicates  in 
the  work,  we  obtain  a cement  action  differing 
but  little  from  what  would  result  from  the  nse 
of  true  cementB.  Some  writers  seem  to  have 
thought  that  it  might  be  cheaper,  and  more 
generally  convenient,  to  form  the  cement  in  the 
work  by  compounding  a mortar  of  a fat  time 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  calcined  Bilicious 
clay;  but  this  plan,  after  having  been  tried  on 
the  Continent,  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  mode  patented  by  Vicat  and  St.  Leger  of 
making  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime  from  a mix- 
ture of  chalk  and  clay.  This  manufacture  is 
still  carried  on  upon  a considerable  scale  round 
Paris,  at  Issy  aud  Meudon,  and  the  use  of  pure 
lime,  so  vigorously  denounced  by  Yicat-,  has 
since  his  time  been  to  a great  extent  abandoned 
(at  any  rate,  upon  public  works)  in  Prance.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  here  in  England  we  have 
taken  to  heart  the  lessons  we  have  learned,  and 
the  unscientific  use  of  lime  burned  from  the 
hard  limestones  of  the  North  of  England,  and 
from  the  white  chalk  in  our  southern  and 
eastern  counties,  still  continues  unchecked. 

A third  reason  for  employing  cements  in 
preference  to  limes  is  that  a method  has  been 
discovered  by  General  Scott  by  which  limes  can 
be  converted  into  cements  by  a very  Bimple 
process,  and  at  a very  moderate  cost.  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  glance  briefly  at  this  in- 
vention, as  it  is  one  imperfectly  understood. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  General  (then 
Captain)  Scott,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  found 
that  a sample  of  grey  lime,  burnt  in  a common 
fireplace,  with  a smothered  fire,  had  acquired 
properties  very  different  from  those  of  the  same 
lime  if  prepared  in  a clear  bright  fire.  He  at 
first  thought  that  this  peculiar  result  was  due 
to  the  formation  of  a sub-carbonate  of  lime, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  fuel, 
but  subsequent  experiments  caused  him  to 
abandon  tbjp  view,  and  to  adopt  the  theory, 
which  he  ultimately  found  to  bo  the  correct  one, 
that  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  lime  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  which  had  been 
absorbed  from  the  ashes  of  the  coal.  This  fact 
led  to  the  invention  of  what  was  called  Scott’s 
cement,  a material  which  was  prepared  as 
follows: — Tender-burnt  grey  chalk  lime,  made 
from  a lower  chalk,  containing  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  of  silica  and  alumina  (as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  or  Barham,  on  the 
Medway),  was  i-e-heated  to  bright  redness  in 
shallow  kilns  or  ovens,  having  perforated  floors 
or  hearths.  When  the  lime  was  sufficiently  hot, 
pots  of  sulphur  were  placed  beneath  the  floors, 
and  this  sulphur  was  at  once  set  fire  to  by  the 
heat  of  the  kilns.  The  fumes  of  the  burning 
sulphur  thus  rose  around  the  lime,  aud  a coating 
of  sulphate  of  lime  was  formed  over  each  of  the 
lumps.  The  limo  was  then  ground  between 
mill-stones,  and  Scott’s  cement  ready  for  use 
was  obtained.  As  it  appeared  that  this  cement 
owed  its  peculiar  properties  to  very  minute 
quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime,  intimately  mixed 
with  it,  General  Scott  thought  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  prepare  it  in  a cheaper  way,  as,  for 
instance,  by  sprinkling  lump  lime  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  mixing  ground  lime  with  plaster  of 
Paris ; but  though  each  of  these  plans  was  tried 
most  carefully,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
secure  uniformity  by  any  other  than  the  gaseous 
method  before  described.  Many  years  later, 
daring  the  building  of  the  1871  Exhibition, 
General  Scott  found  that  if  the  selenitic  lime, 
however  prepared,  were  first  gi’ound  in  a mortar- 
mill  to  a creamy  paste,  and  the  sand  then  added, 
a very  good  cement  action  was  secured,  and  he 
made  aselenitic  cement,  as  he  has  termed  it,  from 
a oareful  mixture  of  ground  hydraulic  lime  and 
sulphate  of  lime.  This  cement,  if  used  as 
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directed  by  General  Scott,  will  bind  together 
six  parts  of  sand  into  an  extremely  hard  mortar, 
and  will  make  a good  conorete  with  nine  parts 
of  ballast.  My  argument  in  favonrof  the  use  of 
cements  is  therefore  greatly  strengthened  by 
my  being  able  to  point  to  such  a material  as 
selenitic  cement. 

The  question  of  the  kind  of  sand  to  be  em- 
ployed hardly  enters  into  my  present  subject. 
I may  mention,  however,  that  in  using  cements, 
in  order  to  secure  their  utmost  strength,  clean 
sand  is  eminently  necessary.  Sharp  large- 
grained sand  makes  better  work  than  fine  sand, 
and  there  seems  scarcely  any  objection  to  clean 
sea-sand,  except  that  for  internal  plastering  it 
is  liable  to  become  damp  on  changes  in  the 
weather,  as  the  salt  absorbs  moisture.  Salt 
sand  makes  stronger  cement-mortar  than  pit  or 
river  sand,  provided  all  are  equally  clean. 

I wish,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a few  words  about 
the  use  of  cement  in  concrete.  In  this  direction 
I am  convinced  that  hitherto  very  little  has  been 
accomplished,  and  we  plod  on  here  in  London 
with  bad  bricks  and  bad  mortar,  as  if  there  was 
no  escape  from  a thoroughly  vicious  system  of 
building,  which  ought  to  have  been  abandoned 
with  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Con- 
crete-making and  the  numerous  uses  of  cement 
concrete  is  a subject  in  itself  for  a long  paper, 
and  I can  only  point  to  a few  directions  in  which 
the  applications  of  concrete  appear  to  deserve 
attention.  I am  disposed  to  affirm,— at  any  rate, 
I will  do  so  for  the  purposes  of  argument, — that 
as  London,  from  its  peculiar  position,  is  and 
must  continue  a brick  city,  we  ought,  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  cements, 
to  make  our  bricks  much  smaller,  to  serve  as 
mere  “aggregates,”  or,  what  would  be  better 
still,  we  should  calcine  our  brick-earth  in  heaps, 
as  ballast  is  made,  and  unite  this  burnt  clay 
into  monolithic  structures  with  Portland  cement. 
I cannot  perceive  any  legitimate  argument  in 
favour  of  selling  under-burned,  mis-shapen,  dis- 
coloured lumps  of  calcined  clay  at  so  much  per 
thousand,  in  order  to  enable  builders  to  charge 
141.  and  upwards  per  rod  for  sticking  them  to- 
gether into  walls.  Far  better  would  it  be  to 
burn  the  bricks  into  clinkers,  and  then  incor- 
porate the  fragments  of  them  into  solid  homo- 
geneous structures  with  good  cement,  at  less 
than  two-thirds  the  cost  of  brickwork.  I sin- 
cerely hope  I may  live  to  see  the  day  when 
bricks  will  be  discarded,  and  I trust  that  the 
New  Zealanders,  when  they  explore  the  ruins  of 
London,  may  find  it  necessary  to  dig  very  deep 
down  into  the  (Ubris  before  they  find  any 
“ genuine,  sound,  square,  hard-burned  stock- 
bricks  ” for  the  ceramic  museums  of  the  future. 
The  days  are  past  when  the  colour  of  cements 
must  ever  be  thrown  in  our  teeth  as  a reproach. 
Mr.  Lascelles  has  shown  the  possibility  of  so 
colouring  Portland  cement  as  tcf  render  it 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  red  brick  or 
terra  cotta,  and  the  house  he  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  designed  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
formed  a new  departure  in  concrete  building. 
Mr.  Lascelles  is  able  to  prepare  mouldings  and 
dressings  in  this  material  at  a less  cost  than  the 
same  work  in  out  bricks  or  terra-cotta.  In  point 
of  natural  colour,  selenitic  cement,  which  is  a 
warm  buff,  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Another 
direction  in  which  cement  concrete  may  be  used 
with  advantage  is  evidenced  by  the  manufac- 
tures of  Messrs.  H.  Sharp,  Jones,  & Co.,  of 
Poole.  This  firm  has  succeeded  in  making 
excellent  drain-pipes  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. The  manufacture  is  a very  interesting 
one,  and  as  I have  recently  been  permitted  to 
examine  the  works,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me 
briefly  to  describe  the  process.  Cement  of  high 
quality  is  mixed  with  crushed  pottery  in  the 
proportion  of  1 of  cement  to  about  3 of  pottery. 
The  concrete  is  made  in  small  quantities  in  a 
special  mixing-machine,  the  materials  being 
first  turned  over  dry,  then  sprinkled  with  water 
from  a fine  rose  and  made  into  a very  dry  con- 
crete. The  mixture  is  next  lifted  into  a hopper, 
which  feeds  it  automatically  and  very  gradually 
into  the  moulds.  These  are  made  as  cylinders 
of  sheet  - iron,  the  proper  distance  apart 
to  form  the  thickness  of  the  pipe,  from  1 in.  to 
3 in.,  according  to  its  diameter.  This  mould 
rotates  slowly  on  a turn-table,  while  an  iron 
rammer,  worked  up  and  down  like  a beetle, 
oompresses  the  concrete  into  the  mould  as  it 
falls  from  the  hopper.  When  the  pipe  is  full,  it 
is  wheeled  away  on  a truck,  mould  and  all,  and 
stands  for  from  24  to  48  hours  to  set.  When 
taken  from  the  mould,  the  newly-made  pipe  is 
steeped  for  a week  in  a bath  of  silica,  to  indu- 
rate it  more  effectually,  by  the  ingenious  process 


invented  by  Mr.  Highton,  and  used  by  the 
Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company.  The  pipe  may 
remain  in  the  bath  for  about  a week,  when  it  is 
removed  and  stacked  in  the  open  air  for  some 
months  before  it  is  sent  out  for  use.  The 
Victoria  Stone  Company,  just  mentioned,  make 
excellent  paving  slabs  of  granite  chips  and 
Portland  cement.  These  slabs  appear  to  be 
very  durable,  and  they  are  not  so  costly  as 
common  York  paving.  Mr.  Drake  has  recently 
shown  me  some  interesting  specimens  of  the 
marble  and  granite  mosaic  work  and  concrete 
his  company  are  now  producing.  I have  only 
now,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  hope  that  I 
may  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  “ the  uf>e 
of  cement  ” is  a subject  well  worthy  of  the 
careful  attention  of  the  architect. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee),  while  expressing  his 
sense  of  the  great  practical  importance  of  the 
subject  treated  of  by  Mi\  Redgrave,  said  he  was 
no  great  admirer  of  the  homogeneous  monolithic 
houses  the  erection  of  which  had  been  advocated. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  (of  Bunbill-row)  exhi- 
bited a number  of  specimens  of  his  moulded 
and  coloured  concrete  work,  and  in  response  to 
an  invitation  from  the  chan1,  made  a few  remarks 
about  them.  One  moulded  or  coffered  slab 
which  he  produced  was,  he  said,  designed  by  a 
well-known  architect,  as  part  of  a new  method  of 
getting  ornamental  though  fireproof  ceilings  in 
rooms.  Iron  joists  were  embedded  in  concrete, 
and  upon  these  concrete- covered  joists  the  slabs 
were  laid  direct,  leaving  the  joists  and  the  under 
surfaces  of  the  slabs  to  form  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  below,  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  slabs 
forming  the  floor  of  the  apartment  above.  This 
simple  mode  of  fireproof  flooring  had  received 
the  approval  of  several  architects  of  distinction. 
The  objection  that  such  floors  would  be  too 
resonant  or  noisy  when  walked  upon  to  allow  of 
their  coming  into  practical  use  had  been  falsified 
by  facts.  He  had  built  some  small  houses  with 
floors  of  that  construction,  and  the  tenants 
made  no  complaint  of  noise.  Such  upper  rooms, 
it  should  be  remembered,  being  bedrooms,  would 
mostly  be  carpeted  over  on  the  portions  walked 
on.  He  was  now  engaged  (in  connexion  with 
one  of  the  companies  who  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  erect  dwellings  for  artisans)  in  seeing 
whether  he  could  not  devise  a floor  of  that  kind 
for  such  buildings  which  should  be  cheaper  as 
well  a3  better  than  floors  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
The  fireproof  qualities  of  the  floor  had  been 
tested  at  the  Croydon  Exhibition  of  the 
Sanitary  Congress,  with  conclusive  results  in 
their  favour.  A remarkable  property  of  the 
concrete  material  of  which  these  floors  were 
made  was  that  it  would  bear  the  driving  of 
nails  into  it  not  only  without  cracking,  but 
would  hold  them  most  tenaciously.  So  well 
recognised  was  this  quality  of  the  material 
becoming,  that  bricks  or  blocks  of  it  were  now 
used  for  building  into  interior  walls,  instead  of 
wood  blocks,  for  fixing  the  joiners’  work  to.  The 
first  discoverer  of  this  kind  of  concrete  was  the 
late  Mr.  Matthew  Allen,  but  it  had  been  much 
improved  upon  from  time  to  time,  and  it  had 
now  been  found  possible  to  impart  to  it  a good 
and  durable  red  colour.  It  could  be  moulded  to 
auy  form,  and  was  hardly  distinguishable  from, 
though  much  cheaper  than,  the  best  cut  brick- 
work. 

Mr.  Drake  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  giving 
concrete  work  a good  aspect  externally  was  now 
being  Bulved.  It  had  been  very  difficult  to  obtain 
reliable  colouring  matter  for  concrete  work,  and 
of  late  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  making 
the  natural  surface  of  the  material  sightly  and 
even  beautiful  in  itself.  Many  of  the  aggregates 
used,  such  as  marble  and  granite  chippings,  were 
beautiful  in  themselves,  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  making  a concrete  with  a smooth  and  semi- 
polished  surface  in  which  the  pieces  of  marble 
and  granite  forming  the  aggregates  were  shown 
in  their  own  colours,  forming  a sort  of  natural 
mosaic  work.  (A  door  in  this  material,  made  for 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester  was  exhibited.) 
The  same  material  was  also  capable  of  lar^e  and 
effective  use  in  the  shape  of  small  slabs  or  tiles 
for  flooring  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Redgrave  for  his  paper,  said  the  more  ex- 
perience he  had  of  the  use  of  Portland  cement, 
the  more  reason  did  he  see  to  use  it  more  largely 
than  ever,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  its  use 
was  becoming  common  on  the  better  class  of 
building  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
On  an  estate  at  Streatham  (entirely  a clay  dis- 
trict) houses  were  being  carried  up  of  con- 
crete made  of  Portland  cement  and  of  burnt- 


clay  ballast  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr. 
Redgrave. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
and  Mr.  Redgrave  having  briefly  replied,  the 
meeting  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on  the 
19th  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members,  viz., — Messrs.  F.  H.  Tullock,  A. 
Richards,  C.  Hunt,  W.  Cooper,  W.  M.  Mitchell, 
F.  H.  Goddard,  W.  Bennett,  W.  Mills,  J.  R. 
Smith,  G.  G.  Woodward,  R.  Astley,  J.  Adkins, 
A.  Clapton,  A.  Crow,  W.  P.  English,  F.  P. 
Pulham,  G.  H.  Sale,  G.  W.  Ward,  A.  T. 
Walmisley,  H.  H.  Kemp,  E.  H.  Selby,  R.  H. 
Tebb,  H.  F.  A.  Chidgey,  F.  R.  Oglesby,  T.  A. 
Andrews,  R.  Barker,  E.  J.  Ram,  B.  A.  Colley, 
A.  B.  Few,  A.  K.  Stephens,  F.  W.  Minoey, 
A.  W.  Tribe,  A.  C.  Houston,  G.  F.  Byron,  A. 
Huntley,  W.  Gilruth,  E.  H.  Pritchett,  P.  Yernon, 
F.  S.  Capon,  B.  F.  Simpson,  F.  Rowntree,  F. 
Wilcox,  T.  M.  Roberts,  J.  R.  Younger,  R.  M. 
Kearns,  H.  Ling,  F.  L.  Lee,  W.  Parker,  and 
E.  E.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Quilter,  honorary  secretary  of  the  “ Sharpe 
Memorial  ” committee,  announced  that  the 
“ Sharpe  Memorial  Volume  ” was  now  nearly 
ready.  The  whole  of  the  plates  (sixty  in 
number)  had  been  lithographed,  and  the  letter- 
press  was  nearly  ready.  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers up  to  the  present  time  was  134,  but 
it  was  desired  to  raise  that  number  to  at  least 
250  before  the  work  was  printed.  The  amount 
of  the  subscription  was  a guinea  and  a half. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  in  consequence 
of  a domestic  affliction  Mr.  C.  G.  Vinall  would 
not  be  able  to  read  the  paper  on  “ Furniture  ” 
promised  by  him  for  the  3rd  prox.  In  its  stead, 
a paper  on  the  “ Architecture  and  Architects  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  ” would  be  read  by 
Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  then  read  a paper 
on  “ The  Use  of  Cements,”  which  we  print  under 
its  own  heading. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  ARTISTIC  ASPECTS  OF 
POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 

The  first  of  a series  of  five  Cantor  Lectures 
on  “ Some  Points  of  Contrast  between  the 
Scientific  and  Artistic  Aspects  of  Pottery  and 
Porcelain”  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening 
last  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  Church,  F.C.S.,  who  commenced  by 
observing  that  there  were  several  opinions 
current  as  to  the  effect  of  scientific  knowledge 
upon  the  artistic  value  of  the  produots  of  manu- 
facture. Some  persons  argued  that  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  consummate  beauty  of  certain 
Greek  vases  of  what  was  known  as  “ the  period 
of  perfection”  would  suffioe  to  prove,  not  only 
that  a rational  and  intimate  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  and  physics  of 
ceramic  materials  and  processes  was  not  needed, 
but  also  that  it  was  almost  certain  to  end  in 
what  might  be  termed  artistic  disease,  if  not  in 
the  death  of  true  beauty.  The  idea  of  such 
persons  was  that  knowledge, — full,  exact,  and 
unbending,  fettered  the  imagination  and  crushed 
all  the  poetry  out  of  the  handiwork  of  man. 
Quite  on  the  other  side  were  ranged  the  devotees 
of  science.  Science,  they  said,  must  be  master. 
Nothing  satisfactory,  they  would  urge,  could  be 
obtained  without  mathematical  precision.  Not 
content  with  explaining,  by  means  of  all  kinds 
of  analytical  processes,  the  causes  of  the  beauty 
of  any  product  of  human  skill,  those  rigid 
disciplinarians  permitted  no  departure  from 
established  rule.  But  happily  there  was  a 
third,  and,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  an  increas- 
ing class  of  persons  concerned  in  ceramic 
and  other  manufactures,  who  took  a broader 
view,  and  who  were  prepared  to  welcome 
any  kind  of  aid  from  whatever  quarter  it 
might  come.  They  called  in  the  chemist  to 
analyse  old  materials,  and  to  analyse  by  syn- 
thesis for  new  ones ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  be  always  on  their  guard  against 
the  dull  uniformity,  the  complete  stagnation,  con- 
sequent upon  a mere  mechanical  routine.  They 
would  endeavour  to  find  a scope  for  individual 
originality,  remembering  that  a man  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  always  producing  the  same 
pot  any  more  than  a great  painter  could  be  ex- 
pected to  endure  the  weary  labour  of  continually 
painting  replicas  of  even  his  best  pictures.  The 
energetic  director  of  ceramic  works  would  en- 
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deavonr  to  learn  from  the  beat  productions  of 
other  countries  and  other  times.  He  would  en- 
deavour to  introduce  every  improvement  in 
grinding  and  washing  the  materials  used,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  glazes  or  finishes;  and  with  ex- 
cellence of  materials  he  would  do  his  best 
to  combine  good  proportion  and  beauty  of  out- 
line. It  was  abundantly  clear  that  if  the  pot- 
tery of  to-day  was  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  not 
only  must  it  be  good  in  material,  but  the  highest 
art-knowledge  and  the  highest  art-power  must 
be  affiliated  to  the  management  of  our  pot- 
teries. The  continual  experimenting  of  Wedg- 
wood, untrained  as  it  was  to  a very  great  extent, 
would  have  led  to  no  very  great  results  had  not 
the  sweet  neo-CIassic  art  of  Flaxman  been 
available.  In  suggestion  more  fertile,  in 
taste  more  eclectic,  the  spirit  of  to-day,  if 
more  exacting  than  the  spirit  of  yesterday, 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  that  quality  of  all- 
round perfection  which  inspired  the  efforts  of 
the  modern  potters,  though  it  but  too  often  con- 
demned them.  The  potters  of  the  present  day 
enjoyed  greater  and  far  better  opportunities  of 
education  and  execution  than  Wedgwood  had, 
and  they  would  certainly  fail  if  they  did  not 
take  full  advantage  of  them.  These  were  points 
which  had  been  before  urged  on  various  occa- 
sions by  many  minds.  In  an  address  which  he 
| delivered  eleven  years  ago  before  a local  school 
of  art,  he  conveyed  very  nearly  the  same  ideas 
in  very  similar  words.  In  the  address  he 
pointed  out  that  when  Bernard  Palissy  was  at 
work,  no  knowledge,  or  very  little  indeed,  as  to 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
materials  with  which  he  worked  was  to  be  had. 
But  during  the  last  hundred  years  every  problem 
whioh  puzzled  Palissy  in  glazing  his  ware  had 
bean  solved  by  science.  Mr.  Soden  Smith,  in 
his  report  on  the  ceramic  wares  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition,  speaking  of  the  English  pro- 
ductions, contrasted  their  want  of  variety  in 
new  methods  and  descriptions  of  pottery  as  oom- 
; pared  with  the  inventiveness  of  Wedgwood,  and 
I insisted  upon  the  need  of  increased  art-efforts 
in  connexion  with  English  pottery.  To  return 
to  his  own  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  the 
lecturer  said  that  the  title  of  the  course  indi- 
cated its  scope,  but  not  the  limits  which  many 
; causes  combined  to  place  upon  his  treatment  of 
! it.  He  purposed  noting  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  chemical  and  physical  qualities  of 
some  kinds  of  the  material  used  for  earthenware, 
china,  pottery,  and  porcelain,  and  their  artistic 
qualities  as  apprehended  by  the  trade.  He 
I had  then  to  discuss  the  physical  or  mechanical 
! structure  of  materials  used  by  the  potter  in 
I connexion  with  their  chemical  composition. 
These  were  inseparable  the  one  from  the  other. 
In  other  words,  the  chemical  composition  and 
special  physical  structure  went  together,  and 
I they  affected  the  form,  surfaoe,  and,  of  course, 
the  colour  of  the  articles  produced, — and  by 
i colour  he  meant  not  only  the  ordinary  pris- 
matic and  tertiary  colours,  but  something  more, 

1 viz.,  the  transparency  or  translucenv  of  the 
material  itself.  Form  was,  of  course,  a matter 
i of  primary  interest  in  all  good  wares.  Having, 
by  means  of  various  specimens  of  Japanese  and 
other  ware  exhibited,  pointed  out  how  the 
materials  used  by  the  potter  could  be  made  to 
lend  themselves  to  diversities  in  surface,  form, 
and  colour,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  refer  to  an 
interesting  point  in  connexion  with  hard-burnt 
terra  cotta.  He  observed  that  Messrs.  Doulton 
lately  noticed  that  upon  all  prominent  points  on 
any  portion  of  a piece  of  terra-cotta  work  that 
had  received  special  treatment  in  the  way  of 
modelling,  or  that  had  been  subjected  to  con- 
siderable pressure,  there  would  be  found  a sort 
of  fine  white  bloom,  at  first  sight  efflorescent, 
but  really  not  so.  Now  he  had  found  that  by 
well  washing  the  terra-cotta  clay  with  distilled 
water,  the  bloom  did  not  appear  in  the  articles 
made  of  clay  so  prepared.  On  analysing  the 
bloom  he  had  found  it  to  contain  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  was  ultimately  turned  into 
a complex  silicate  of  lime,  and  being  in  the 
liquid,  as  it  were,  of  the  clay,  it  came 
up  to  the  surfaces  most  subjected  to  pres- 
sure or  to  the  manipulation  of  the  modelling 
! tools,  and,  combining  with  other  materials  on 
the  surface,  formed  when  burnt  a highly  vitrified 
substance,  very  hard.  In  his  opinion  this  bloom 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  ware.  He  did  not 
want  to  see  a perfect  uniformity  of  colour,  but 
the  bloom  to  which  he  was  referring  did  not 
i come  in  the  right  places,  and  was  therefore,  he 
i considered,  injurious  to  the  ware,  although  he 
I knew  that  Borne  artists  and  modellers  were 
i rather  partial  to  it.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a matter 


worth  further  attention.  Having  briefly  referred 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  chemical  nature  of 
a clay  affectedjnot  only  the  wearing  powers,  but 
the  capacity  to  receive  and  retain  colour,  of 
such  articles  as  bricks  and  tiles,  the  lecturer 
spoke,  in  conclusion,  of  the  varied  and  beautiful 
effects  to  be  obtained  by  carefully  mixing  small 
quantities  of  mica,  tourmaline,  hornblende, 
asbestos,  and  other  minerals  of  a like  character 
with  the  clay  used  for  some  kinds  of  ceramic 
productions. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  succeeding 
lectures  of  the  course,  viz.  : — II.  (Nov.  29), 
Vitreous,  Plumbiferous,  Boracic,  and  Felspathic 
Glazes  and  Enamels.  Iridescent  and  Metallic 
Lustres,  and  Colouring  Substances.  III.  (Dec. 
9).  Stoneware  and  other  Wares  glazed  with 
Salt.  IV.  (Dec.  13).  Soft-paste  Porcelains, 
European  and  Oriental.  V.  (Dec.  20).  Hard- 
paste  Porcelains,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Euro- 
pean.   


INFLUENCE  OF  JAMES  BARRY  UPON 
ENGLISH  ART. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a very  interesting 
paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday  evening  last, 
Sir  Henry  Cole  in  the  chair.  After  treatiug  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Barry,  Mr.  Carr  said, — 
I shall  not  attempt  to-night  with  any  fulness  of 
detail  either  to  expound  the  merits  or  to  mark 
the  defeots  of  Barry’s  painting.  His  most  im- 
portant work  hangs  before  your  eyes,  and  I 
scarcely  think  it  likely  that  there  is  in  our  time 
room  for  much  dispute  as  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  result.  Whatever  praise  may  now  be 
accorded  to  his  talent  would  go  but  a little  way 
towards  satisfying  the  claims  that  were  at  one 
time  put  forward  on  his  behalf.  His  indulgent 
biographer  contrasts  his  genius  with  that  of 
Raffaelle,  not  altogether  to  ltaffaelle’s  advan- 
tage, and  Barry  himself,  I think,  believed  that 
he  had  established  a style  combining  the  noblest 
qualities  of  the  antique  with  the  chosen  excel- 
lence of  the  greatest  of  the  Italians.  Looking 
back  with  that  cruel  clearness  of  vision  which 
comes  with  lapse  of  time,  we  can  perceive  the 
absolute  insecurity  of  these  pretensions.  We 
are  able  to  recognise  that  such  art  as  this  could 
not,  in  its  nature,  be  a full  or  satisfying  expres- 
sion of  the  mind  of  its  epoch.  The  failure,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  was,  in  this  sense,  not 
Barry’s  alone ; as  he  was  among  the  first,  so 
also  lie  was  in  the  same  respect  the  greatest  of 
those  who  laboured  in  vain.  But  the  classical 
sentiment  which  dominated  his  style,  and  which 
pervaded  all  the  ait  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  strove  for  the  embodiment  of  imagina- 
tive ideas,  was  in  two  ways  absolutely  fatal  to 
the  production  of  any  work  of  real  and  full 
vitality.  For  in  the  first  place,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  the  conception  of  the  antique  world 
which  then  governed  men’s  minds  was  in  its 
essence  a dead  and  paralysing  conception.  The 
formula  which  pedantic  criticism  and  the 
fashion  of  the  time  had  combined  to  force  upon 
the  world  was  Buch  as  by  no  ingenuity  could  be 
made  to  express  the  movement,  the  passion,  and 
the  variety  of  human  life.  Men  who  swore 
obedience  to  such  a straitened  ideal  were  com- 
pelled, even  against  their  will,  to  falter  in  their 
devotion  to  nature,  and  to  rigidly  exclude  from 
their  sympathies  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
their  age.  Even  a genius  so  true  and  so  refined 
as  Flaxman’s  could  not  wholly  escape  from  the 
mark  of  this  fashion.  He  was  so  far  restrained 
by  the  prevailing  spirit,  that  he  could  only 
reconstruct  the  classic  ideal  within  the  limits  of 
a domestic  existence.  So  often  as  he  ventured 
into  a wider  realm,  so  often  do  his  works  bear 
the  impress  of  reverent  learning  rather  than  of 
individual  power.  He  could  not  express,  through 
classic  forms,  the  presence  of  the  modern  spirit; 
he  had  not  the  strength  whioh  could  forge  the 
link  to  bind  the  old  with  the  new,  and  if  we 
compare  his  transcript  of  Greek  art  with  that 
which  had  been  made  by  the  masters  of  the 
Renaissance,  we  Bhall  have  to  confess  that, 
although  it  bears  externally  the  marks  of  a 
greater  fidelity  to  the  past,  it  has  not  an  equal 
sympathy  to  attach  itself  to  the  realities  of  a 
present  world. 

If  we  can  recognise  this  limitation  in  the 
noblest  sculpture  of  the  time,  how  much  more 
strongly  must  it  impress  itself  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  an  art  whoso  resources  imperatively 
demand  vividness  of  realisation,  and  whose 
effects  are  therefore  forced  into  closer  compari- 
son with  the  facts  of  nature  ? Painting  of  all 
the  many  forms  of  artistic  expressions  can  the 


least  afford  to  accept  a convention  which  seeks 
to  exclude  from  its  views  the  energy  and  pas- 
sion of  actual  life ; and,  in  yielding  to  such  an 
influence,  it  must  inevitably  take  refuge  in  the 
nerveless  grandeur  of  Barry’s  colossal  style,  or 
sink  into  the  pretty  insipidities  of  a Cipriani  or 
a Kauffman.  But  this  devotion  to  a false  and 
limited  idea  of  antique  grace  was  not  merely  a 
source  of  weakness  in  itself ; it  served  no  less 
to  deprive  the  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century 
of  the  full  benefic  they  might  have  derived  from 
the  teaching  and  example  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  past.  Few  artists  of  his  age  could  boast 
of  a wider  and  more  generous  appreciation  of 
Italian  art  than  was  possessed  by  Barry.  His 
letters  from  Rome,  aud  his  notes  upon  the  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  in  Venice  and  Florence,  prove 
that  he  understood,  with  a justice  and  dis- 
crimination that  were  rare  in  his  day,  the 
several  stages  in  the  advancement  ef  the  art, 
from  Giotto  to  Michelangelo.  He  never  as- 
suredly made  a better  use  of  his  fiery  and  im- 
petuous temper  than  when  he  boldly  lectured 
the  monks  at  Milan  upon  their  folly  in  painting 
the  “ Last  Supper”  of  Leonardo  ; and  the  energy 
of  his  discourse  on  that  occasion  would,  I 
think,  almost  suffice  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  a modern  restorer.  But,  in  spite  of 
Barry’s  real  enthusiasm  for  the  painters  of  the 
Renaissance,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  was 
constantly  testing  their  work  by  reference  to 
the  standard  of  the  antique.  He  did  not  study 
or  accept  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have 
since  been  studied  and  accepted,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  a great  imaginative  impulse,  whose  in- 
dividuality was  stamped  not  less  upon  the  method 
than  upon  the  essence  of  their  art ; he  chose 
rather  to  measure  his  praise  of  their  genius 
according  as  he  found  they  approached  in  their 
work  to  the  correctness  and  proportion  of 
ancient  sculpture.  Such  a process  of  investi- 
gation could  not  be  expected  to  reach  the  real 
spirit  of  Italian  art.  It  was  conducted  by  men 
who  were  intellectually  already  pledged  to  an 
impoverished  ideal,  which  a pedantic  criticism 
had  chosen  to  graft  upon  antiquity,  and  who, 
therefore,  discovered  that  Raffaelle  and  Michel- 
angelo had  little  to  teach  which  could  not  be 
better  acquired  from  the  surviving  records  of 
the  art  of  Greece  and  Rome.  There  was,  indeed, 
one  man  in  England  who  possessed  a keener 
insight  into  the  great  imaginative  design  of 
Florence,  and  better  understood  the  uses  of  its 
example.  The  genius  of  Blake  shot  a momentary 
radiance  across  the  dull  sky,  which  others  conld 
not  penetrate  at  all,  and  then  sank  earthward 
with  no  sure  footing  to  tread  the  earth.  He  had 
the  vision  which  showed  him  how  great  a thing 
painting  had  been  when  it  stood  as  the  mirror  of 
men’s  highest  imaginings,  and  he  was  quick  to 
perceive  the  extent  of  the  change  that  was 
needed  before  English  painting  could  hope  to 
undertake  this  difficult  duty.  But  he  must  be 
judged  as  a seer  rather  than  a«  an  artist,  for  he 
had  no  strength  sufficient  to  effect  the  revolu- 
tion he  so  ardently  desired,  and  while  he  failed 
through  lack  of  practical  power,  others  who 
were,  like  Barry,  more  perfectly  equipped,  failed 
no  less  from  the  laok  of  that  intensity  of  imagi- 
nation which,  in  Blake,  was  developed  to  the 
point  of  disease. 

The  defects  that  might  be  anticipated  from 
this  superstitious  devotion  to  Classio  style,  with 
its  consequent  misapprehension  of  the  great- 
ness of  Italian  design,  are  easily  traceable  in 
the  works  of  Barry.  We  are  struck  at  once  in 
looking  at  his  pictures  with  the  want  of  indi- 
viduality, not  merely  in  the  features,  but  in 
forms,  with  the  lack  of  passion  and  character 
in  the  faces,  with  the  absence  of  expressive 
energy  in  the  movement  of  the  limbs.  The 
action  is  either  tame  or  exaggerated;  the 
figures,  even  where  the  scale  is  colossal,  are 
wanting  in  grandeur  and  dignity,  and,  at  first 
Bight,  these  things  are  more  surprising,  seeing 
that  there  existed  at  this  time  another  kind  of 
art  which  would  specially  tend  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  very  qualities  we  miss.  It  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  efforts  of  men 
like  Barry,  and  West,  and  Haydon  were  contem- 
porary with  a series  of  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  in  the  practice  of  portraiture,  and 
nothing  shows  more  conclusively  the  inseoure 
basis  of  the  so-called  ideal  art  of  the  period 
than  its  rigid  and  determined  exclusion  of  all 
those  qualities  which  make  portraiture  interest- 
ing. The  comparison  of  two  men  like  Barry 
and  Reynolds  must  now  be  fatal  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  former.  Nor  is  this  dependent 
merely  upon  difference  of  individual  genius. 
If  Reynolds  had  undertaken  the  task  that 
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Barry  attempted,  he,  too,  would  have  failed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  it  remains  for  us  to 
consider,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
connected  with  art-history,  in  what  manner  the 
gradual  progress  of  painting  in  England  and  in 
Europe  has  led  to  the  decay  of  imaginative 
design,  and  to  the  assured  supremacy  of  the 
departments  of  portrait,  landscape,  and  the 
realistic  illustration  of  contemporary  manners. 
Looking  first  to  England,  we  may  see  that  the 
force  of  the  Reformation,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  gains  in  a spiritual  sense,  had  unques- 
tionably the  effect  of  suddenly  snapping  the 
artistic  tradition.  It  is  not  to  be  said  that,  even 
under  more  fortunate  conditions,  our  early 
English  painters  could  ever,  by  their  independent 
effort,  have  enlarged  the  capabilities  of  their 
art  as  to  render  it  fit  to  compete  with  that  of 
other  nations,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  English 
painting  had  a real  existence ; and  if  we  go 
back  to  a still  earlier  date,  we  shall  discover  a 
period  when  the  illuminated  works  of  English 
MSS.  were  the  most  perfect  in  Europe.  If,  then, 
the  Reformation,  with  the  Puritan  movement  by 
which  it  was  followed,  had  not  entirely  depressed 
the  artistic  spirit,  the  successive  revolutions  of 
Btyle,  which  were  deferred  till  the  next  century, 
might  have  more  rapidly  completed  themselves, 
and  the  English  school,  as  we  now  know  it,  would  : 
have  had  an  earlier  birth.  But,  when  the  Re- 
formation came,  the  imaginative  impulse  was 
turned  into  a different  channel.  The  force  of 
the  Protestant  feeling  expended  itself  in  de- 
nunciation of  the  ornate  luxury  by  which  the 
earlier  ritual  had  been  snrrounded,  and,  in  the 
condemnation  of  Romish  doctrine  and  practice, 
it  was  inevitable  that  all  the  outward  graces  of 
life,  and  the  arts  by  which  they  were  sustained, 
Bhould  be  temporarily  discouraged.  Imagina- 
tion, escaping  from  the  control  of  the  Church, 
and  seeking  for  itself  a free  realm,  became,  by 
a strange  irony  of  fate,  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  of  opposition  to  the  art  which,  of  all 
others,  most  imperatively  needs  imagination  ; 
and  the  artist,  thus  deprived  of  the  sympathies 
of  those  who  led  the  new  movement  of  ideas, 
made  scarcely  any  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  time.  All  the 
strength  of  our  Renaissance  found  expression 
in  our  literature,  and  we  are  left  to  guess  who, 
among  the  earlier  poets  of  our  school,  might, 
under  different  conditions  of  national  life,  have 
become  great  imaginative  painters.  I know  not 
if  it  is  only  a fancy,  but  I have  sometimes 
thought  that,  in  the  author  of  the  “ Fairy 
Queen,”  there  dwelt  the  soul  of  a painter;  and 
in  the  precise  and  ordered  pattern  of  his  verse, 
so  richly  and  so  lovingly  adorned  with  the 
description  of  all  that  might  give  delight  to  the 
eye,  we  have  enshrined  a series  of  visions  that 
might,  under  other  conditions,  have  found  their 
way  on  to  fresco  or  canvas.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  our  literature  that  we  are 
permitted  to  indulge  such  fancies,  for  soon  the 
poet  became  also  the  drumatist ; and  the  drama, 
while  it  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  literary 
spirit,  serves  also  most  clearly  to  assert  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  modes  of  literature  and 
art. 

Seeing,  then,  how  completely  literature  had 
absorbed  the  national  energies,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  after-growth  of  art  in 
England  is  due  to  a foreign  source.  In  the 
minds  and  in  the  homes  of  the  cultivated  classes 
the  taste  for  art  survived,  and  we  had  great 
collectors  and  connoisseurs  before  we  could 
boast  of  great  artists.  Even  before  the  Re- 
formation had  left  its  mark  upon  the  English 
spirit,  Holbein  had  found  a home  at  the  English 
Court,  and  when  the  work  of  the  Reformation 
was  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  Rubens  and 
his  great  pupil,  Yandyck,  were  invited  to  our 
shores.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  may  seem 
Btrange  that  the  residence  among  us  of  these 
great  masters  of  the  craft  did  nob  avail  at  once 
to  establish  the  tradition  of  imaginative  design, 
but  the  solution  of  this  riddle  is  to  be  sought  as 
well  in  the  nature  of  the  art  of  which  these 
men  were  the  professors  as  in  that  determined 
impulse  towards  literature  of  which  we  have 
already  taken  account. 


House  Property.— The  freehold  house,  No. 
49,  Long.lane,  Smithfield,  adjoining  the  Bailey 
Mow  Tavern,  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the 
City  of  London,  having  a ground-floor  area  of 
only  190  ft.,  was  sold  last  week  by  Mr.  Robins 
of  W aterloo-place,  for  the  sum  of  8601. 


DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  present  Winter  Exhibition  of  Cabinet 
Pictures  in  oil  is  the  fourteenth  held  here  (so 
flies  time),  and  comprises  453  paintings,  and  a 
dozen  little  pieces  of  sculpture.  Of  these  latter 
Mr.  Mullins  sends  “ A Little  Maid,”  in  terra- 
cotta, Mr.  Lawson  a “ Jeannie  Deanp,”  in  the 
same  material ; and  clever  Mrs.  R.  J.  Fennessy 
“ Donatello,  a Sketch  for  Bronze,”  which  would 
pair  very  well  with  her  “Cimabue,”  already  issued 
in  that  metal.  The  collection  of  pictures  shows 
much  sound,  honest  work,  but  very  few  produc- 
tions to  excite  great  admiration.  Looking  even 
to  the  best  known  names,  it  is  regrettable  to 
find  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  wasting  his  skill 
on  “ Apple  Dumplings  ” (150),  and  Mr.  Stacy 
Marks,  R A.,  sending  such  an  utterly  uninterest- 
ing affair  as  “Studying  Impromptus”  (111). 
Mr.  McWhirter’s  “ Thunder  Storm  on  the  Grand 
Prairie  ” (107)  is  too  like  some  very  special 
occurrence  to  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
general.  Nevertheless,  there  are  plenty  of  plea- 
sant pictures  to  justify  a visit,  as  for  example 
the  “Pannier  de  Fleurs”  (53),  by  H.  Fantin ; 
the  charming  “ Spanish  Lady  ” (61),  by  J.  B. 
Burgess,  A.R.A. ; “Luring  a Conger”  (75), 
H.  Macallum  ; “ Premiere  Communion,  Dieppe” 
(95),  a sketch  by  P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A  , “ The 
King’s  Highway”  (173),  S.  E.  Waller;  “ Le 
Dejefiner  ” (200),  by  Leon  Lhermitte  ; “Sou- 
venir of  Algiers  ” (273),  by  A.  Armitage,  R.A. ; 
“Rondinella”  (295),  by  Alfred  Ward;  No.  324, 
by  C.  J.  Lewis,  marked, — “ Now  came  &till 
evening  on  and  twilight  grey  ” ; and  many 
others. 


A SEWAGE  FARM  AT  DARLINGTON. 

Situated  near  to  the  border  of  the  great 
coal-field  of  the  North,  and  served  early  by 
railways,  the  ancient  town  of  Darlington  has 
in  the  past  few  decades  risen  in  importance,  in 
extent,  and  in  population  greatly.  And  whilst 
its  wealth  and  that  of  its  merchant  princes 
have  been  multiplied,  there  have  been  some  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  large  populations. 
For  long  the  sewage  of  the  town  was  dealt  with 
after  the  primitive  fashion,  the  river  Skerne 
running  near ; but  latterly  a system  of  sewerage 
was  introduced,  and  the  outfall  placed  some 
miles  below  the  town,  and  close  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Skerne  and  Tees.  But  ulti- 
mately this  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  so  vast  a 
population  was  greatly  objected  to,  and  an 
injunction  was  obtained,  forcing  the  Town 
Council  of  the  borough  to  cease  polluting  the 
river.  They  resolved  ultimately  to  dispose  of 
the  sewage  by  the  establishment  of  a (arm,  to 
which  it  is  conveyed.  Thence,  pumped  up  by 
an  engine,  the  sewage  is  disposed  of  by  irriga- 
tion ; and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cose  of 
the  sewage  farm, — and  on  this  head  something 
is  often  said  by  the  Town  Council  and  the  rate- 
payers,—it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
river  is  purer,  and  that  the  complaints  of  its 
pollution  are  never  heard  of  below  the  town. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  river  pollution  is 
allowed  above  the  town  of  Darlington,  and  this 
the  more  because  below  that  pollution  the 
water  supply  of  the  chief  towns  on  Teessidc  is 
abstracted  from  the  river.  Though  the  water 
may  be  purified  in  its  course,  yet  there  is  an  old 
adage  that  “prevention  is  better  than  cure,” 
and  it  is  regrettable  that  this  has  not  been 
applied  to  the  towns  and  villages  above  the 
water  intake,  as  it  has  been  to  the  one  below  that 
intake. 

The  sewage-farm  of  the  Darlington  Corpora- 
tion has  been  in  operation  a few  years,  and  it 
has  cost  close  upon  100,0001.;  the  exact  cost  up 
to  the  date  last  reported, — March  last, — being 
97,1651.,  this  being  the  cost  of  land,  of  drainage 
formation,  main  effluent  sewer,  pumping  station, 
reservoir,  &c.  The  land  obtained  was  in  1876-7, 
about  225  acres,  and  there  has  been  a further 
addition  since.  In  the  first  of  theso  years  the 
work  in  connexion  with  the  needful  reservoir 
was  commenced,  the  engine-house  being  com- 
pleted in  the  following  year.  Cottages  for 
engine-men  and  farm-labourers  were  built  iD 
that  year,  and  to  these  there  have  been  added 
buildings  for  about  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  ten 
horses.  Of  these  woiks,  the  cos-t  was:  — Pre- 
liminary Act  of  Parliament,  8981.;  land  and 
expenses,  53,323 1. ; outfall  drain,  1,1391. ; forma- 
tion of  main  carriers,  receiving-chambers,  under 
drainage,  &c.,  6,8341. ; reservoir,  4,5461. ; gravi- 
tation sewer,  5851.;  pumping-station  and  main, 
5,4541. ; and  cottages,  4871.  Up  to  March,  1879, 
the  total  cost  was  73,3391.  Since  then  addi- 


tional land  to  the  value  of  20,6231.  has  been 
bought,  and  other  items  of  cost  have  brought 
the  total  up,  as  before  stated,  to  nearly  100,000 1. 

For  the  most  recent  period  for  which  the 
official  facts  have  been  issued,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  were  203  acres  of  the  farm  under 
crop.  Of  these,  85  acres  were  permanent  grass, 
22  acres  rye  grass,  8 acres  potatoes,  13  acres 
turnips,  and  23  acres  barley.  Including  the 
stock  on  hand,  the  amount  spent  on  the  farm 
in  the  last  financial  year  was  10,5211.  ; and  the 
receipts,  exclusive  of  the  amount  taken  from  the 
rates  to  balance,  were  slightly  less  than  6,7001. 
The  loss,  which  fell  on  the  rates,  was  in  that 
year  3,8381.,  the  amount  for  the  previous  year 
being  considerably  more.  As  there  are  con- 
siderable receipts  from  and  payments  for  live 
stock,  it  cannot  be  said  what  is  the  exact  loss  to 
the  borough  from  the  working  of  the  farm ; but 
it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  still  young, 
and  that  it  has  been  entered  on  in  a period  of 
depression  for  the  agricultural  interest,  and  one 
in  which  prices  of  many  kinds  of  farm  produce 
have  been  very  low.  As  tending  to  show  what 
the  produce  of  the  farm  is,  it  may  be  added  that 
last  financial  year  there  were  received  1861.  for 
barley,  251.  for  beans,  691.  for  hay,  1,1091.  for 
milk  and  butter,  1271.  for  potatoes,  521.  for 
mangolds,  181.  for  willows,  261.  for  wool,  and 
841.  for  straw.  It  is  evident  that  though  at 
first  there  must  have  been,  and  there  has  been, 
a heavy  loss,  yet  that  loss  is  being  reduced,  and 
there  are  yearly  larger  receipts  from  the  pro- 
duce. For  some  kinds  of  agricultural  produce 
it  is  clear  that  the  course  of  treatment  is  most 
fitting,  and  that  from  the  sewage-farm  large 
crops  will  be  realised.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  as  a farm  it  will  pay  its  way.  It  is 
clear  that  when  farms  at  a rent  comparatively 
low  have  barely  made  ends  meet,  and  have  sunk 
hundreds  of  pounds,  land  which  has  had  to 
be  purchased  compulsorily  at  a high  value  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  a commercially  good 
speculation  ; but  it  may  be  said  that  the  farm 
not  only  relieves  the  borough  of  a difficulty,  but 
in  addition  it  converts  what  was  a nuisance  into 
a blessing.  The  supply  of  food  is  greatly  in- 
creasing from  the  land,  and  is  likely  still  further 
to  increase.  And  if  in  the  future,  with  better 
seasons  and  better  crops,  there  should  be  a more 
remunerative  working  of  sewage-farms,  boroughs 
must  expect  to  have  to  contribute  to  them,  and 
that  contribution  must  be  taken  to  be  that 
which  represents  the  cost  of  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  and  part  of  which  might  have  been 
spent  on  the  older  plan. 


THE  HONESTY  OF  ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURERS. 

In  the  opening  address  delivered  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  17th  insfc.,  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bromwell,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  the 
writer,  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  falling-off 
in  the  demand  for  the  products  of  our  industries, 
said  : — 

It  may  be  there  will  be  found,  and  I fear  there 
will  be  found,  but  I do  trust  in  only  a few 
instances,  that  we  have  lost  command  of  foreign 
markets,  and  even  of  our  own  markets,  because 
in  these  instances  the  manufacturers  have  not 
been  honest.  There  was  a time  when,  travel- 
ling on  the  Continent,  one  was  proud  to  see 
English  manufactures  put  forward  as  those  to 
be  thoroughly  trusted.  A foreigner  felt  that  if 
he  bought  an  article  of  English  make,  though 
it  might  not  be  tasteful,  at  all  events  it 
would  be  what  it  purported  to  be, — sound, 
honest,  and  trustworthy.  I am  afraid  we  cannot 
now  say  so  of  all  that  is  exported  from  our 
country,  or  that  is  offered  for  sale  within  id.  I 
do  hope  we  can  say  so  of  most  of  our  manufac- 
tures, but  we  certainly  cannot  say  it  of  all.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  as  against  those  who 
commit  this  grievous  wrong  of  casting  a Blur  on 
the  character  of  any  of  our  industries  that  they 
not  only  do  harm  to  the  particular  manufacture 
with  which  they  are  connected,  but  they  do 
harm  to  the  character  of  the  whole  produce  of 
the  nation.  A man  who  has  been  trapped  into 
buying  a bad  English  product  of  one  kind  is  not 
at  the  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  badness 
is  confined  to  this  particular  manufacture,  and 
in  all  probability  he  has  not  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, but  he  says,  “I  bought  an  article  which 
came  from  America,  and  I found  it  good,  sound, 
and  trustworthy.  I bought  a similar  article 
that  came  from  England,  and  it  broke  in  fair 
use,  and  when  it  broke  its  internal  rottenness 
was  discovered.  In  future,  not  only  with  regard 
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to  this  article,  but  with  regard  to  others,  I shall 
distrust  the  English  make,  and  shall  prefer  the 
American.” 

In  connexion  with  this  most  painful  subject  of 
unfair  dealing,  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more 
humiliating  than  the  confession  of  widespread 
dishonesty  which  the  nation  had  to  make  some 
few  years  Bince,  when,  for  mere  self-preserva- 
i tion,  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, directing  the  appointment  of  publio 
i analysts.  The  passing  of  this  Act  was  a con- 
fession that,  among  those  who  supply  food, 
which  is  to  Bupport  life  and  to  preserve  the 
health  of  those  who  are  in  health, — and  worse 
t even  than  this,  if  possible,  that  among  those 
who  supply  the  very  drugs  which  the  physician 
prescribes  to  restore  health  to  those  who  have 
lost  it, — there  were  to  be  found  numbers  who 
made  the  food  and  the  drugs  alike  the  subjects 
of  fraud, — fraud  that  did  not  stop  short  at  the 
mixing  with  the  food  or  with  the  drugs  mate- 
rials which  were  inert,  and  which  did  harm  by 
diminishing  the  nourishing  or  the  curative 
power  of  that  which  was  purchased,  but  fraud 
which  extended  to  the  mingling,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  materials  which  were,  in  themselves, 
actively  unwholesome, — materials  which,  being 
taken  with  the  food,  converted  the  food  into  a 
source  of  disease,  and  being  taken  as  curative 
drugs,  converted  thoBe  drugs  into  positive 
poisons. 

Is  it  not  too  much  to  be  feared  that,  in  some 
I industries,  at  all  events,  that  reprehensible  con- 
duct which  has  rendered  necessary  the  appoint- 
ment of  public  analysts  to  protect  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  has  been  the  guide  of 
certain  of  the  manufacturers,  and  has  thereby 
! caused  us  to  export  that  which  is  a fraud  upon  the 
foreign  buyer,  and  a discredit  and  an  injury  to 
| the  country  that  exports  it  ? 

I had  intended  to  refrain  from  instances,  but 
I will  endeavour,  in  general  terms,  to  state  one 
which  relates  to  a very  large  industry.  It 
appears  that  in  a certain  manufacture  the  pur- 
i chasers  preferred  to  buy  goods  that  were  dyed 
I in  one  Btage  of  the  process  rather  than  in 
i another,  as  the  goods  thus  dyed  were  supposed 
i to  be  better,  and  they  naturally,  therefore, 
i commanded  a higher  price.  The  finished  goods 
I bore  on  themselves  indications  which  enabled 
i any  purchaser  at  all  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
I facture  to  determine  at  a glance  in  which  of 
1 the  two  ways  the  article  offered  to  him  had 
I been  dyed.  Then  came  the  deceit.  Means 
1 were  adopted  by  which  the  appearance  that 
| would  have  been  presented,  but  for  these 
I means,  upon  the  material  dyed  in  the  unde- 
sirable way,  was  concealed,  so  that  the  appear- 
i ance  really  presented  was  that  which  would 
I be  Bhown  by  the  manufacture  when  dyed  in 
i the  desirable  way.  It  is  true  that  experts 
i in  the  trade  can,  after  the  deceit  has  been 
I employed,  distinguish  the  one  fabric  from  the 
; other,  but  the  ordinary  buyer  living  abroad,  and 
| not  suspecting  the  fraudulent  ingenuity  that 
had  been  exercised  in  England,  and  seeing,  as 
; he  believes,  the  well-known  appearance  indica- 
I tive  of  the  superior  mode  of  dyeing,  is  deceived, 
i and  pays  a higher  price  than  he  would  have 
I paid  had  he  known  the  truth.  It  cannot  be 
i urged  in  explanation  that  this  contrivance  was 
| lesorted  to  because  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  one  fabric  when  in  use  was  superior  to 
I that  presented  by  the  other.  This  was  not  so, 
i as  the  part  of  the  fabric  that  was  thus  treated 
was  the  very  edge,  aud  was  cut  off  before  the 
1 fabric  was  used. 

You  must  not  imagine  that  this  deception  was 
! practised  by  a few,  or  to  a limited  extent.  So 
| far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  became  worth 
i while  to  invent  machines  to  supersede  the  handi- 
! craft  preparations  by  which  the  deception  had 
I been  originally  practised,  and  these  machines 
i were  patented.  I need  not  say  that  Buch  palents 
i are  voidable,  as  being  against  public  policy, 

I their  purpose  being  that  of  fraud.  I am  aware 
I shall  be  told  these  are  bard  remarks  to  make 
I upon  a piactice  which  has  now  prevailed  for 
i years,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  entitle  one  to 
i say, — ■“  It  is  commonly  done.  Everybody  does 
it.  Why,  therefore,  reproach  us  with  that  which 
I is  a custom  of  the  trade  P”  I answer,  “Because 
it  is  a custom  for  the  purpose  of  deceit.” 

With  respect  to  commerce,  I do  not  know 
j much  about  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  on, 

I but  I cannot  help  seeing  the  statements  which 
i appear  in  the  public  press  from  time  to  time, 

I and  if  these  are  well  founded,  and  that  they  are 
i cannot,  I think,  be  doubted,  looking  at  the  fact 
^ that  they  are  not  contradicted,  it  would  appear 
I that  commerce  is  pursued,  in  certain  instances, 
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under  conditions  which,  equally  with  those  of 
the  manufactures  I have  been  condemning,  are 
a fraud  and  a disgrace. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

An  election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds  of 
this  Institution  took  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
St.  JameB’s,  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Rider,  president,  in  the  chair.  There  were  nine 
candidates  (five  men  and  four  women),  of  whom 
four  (two  men  and  two  women)  were  to  be 
elected.  The  poll  opened  at  noon  and  closed  at 
three  p.m.,  shortly  after  which  hour  the  scruti- 
neers, Messrs.  Thomas  Stirling  and  F.  W.  Keeble, 
announced  the  result  of  the  voting.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  candidates,  together 
with  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  them, 
viz., — Hugh  Richard  Bowley,  of  Clerkenwell, 
aged  56,  2,002  votes ; John  Humphries,  of 
Barnes,  aged  70,  1,938 ; James  Pilgrim,  of 
Haverstock-hill,  aged  60,  310;  Thomas  Gregory 
Bartlett,  of  Battersea,  aged  65,  654  (including 
80  votes  to  which  be  was  entitled  by  reason  of 
having  been  a subscriber  to  the  Institution) ; 
John  Page,  of  Marylebone,  aged  67,  1,206  (the 
whole  of  the  foregoing  candidates  now  for  the 
first  time  applied  to  be  elected)  ; Mary  Ann 
Garner,  aged  64,  widow  of  Mr.  William  Garner, 
builder,  Harrow-road  (third  application),  3,483 
(including  80  votes  due  to  her  owing  to  her  hus- 
band having  been  a subscriber)  ; Selina  Thomas, 
aged  72,  widow  of  Mr.  Charles  Thomas,  builder, 
of  Upper  York-place,  St.  John’s-wood  (third  ap- 
plication), 2,084  ; Anne  Boulton,  aged  60,  widow 
of  Mr.  Webber  Napoleon  Boulton,  builder,  Upper 
Clapton  (third  application),  1,750  ; and  Martha 
Mann  (first  application),  aged  60,  widow  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Loveys  Mann  (of  the  late  firm  of  Newman 
& Maun,  builders,  Upper  Thames-street),  6,174, 
including  390  votes  to  which  she  was  entitled 
by  virtue  of  subscriptions  to  the  Institution  by 
her  husband’s  firm. 

The  President,  therefore,  declared  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  to  be  H.  R.  Bowley,  J.  Hum- 
phries, Mrs.  Mann,  and  Mrs.  Garner. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  (moved 
by  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cruttenden,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Stirling), 
to  the  checkers  of  votes  (moved  by  Mr.  Dines, 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Smith,  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Bussell),  and  to  the  Chairman  (moved 
by  Mr.  Phillips  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Head), 
were  duly  carried. 

The  President,  in  replying,  referred  to  one  or 
two  matters  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
Institution.  Firstly,  the  Institution  had,  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  Larner,  become  reversionary 
legatees  of  that  gentleman’s  estate.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Larner’ s widow  and  daughter,  ihe 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  jointly  with  the 
National  Lifeboat  Institution,  aro  to  share  the 
estate.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Lamer’ a mother 
was  a pensioner  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution, 
but  was  taken  off  them  when  the  family  found 
themselves  in  better  circumstances.  Secondly, 
a foreman  in  the  employ  of  a leading  London 
building  firm,  having  on  the  completion  of  a 
job  received  a gratuity  of  five  guineas,  had 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  (seeing  that  his 
father  was  elected  a pensioner  on  the  funds  of 
the  Institution  some  years  ago)  than  hand  the 
money  to  the  Institution  which  had  supported 
his  father  in  his  old  age.  These  incidents  were, 
Mr.  Rider  thought,  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
mentioned  on  that  occasion. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  new  session  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Maybew  in  the  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Prebendary 
Scarth  described  an  early  font,  apparently  Saxon, 
in  Stanton  Church,  Gloucester.  The  Rev.  J.  A., 
Lloyd  reported  the  discovery  of  Saxon  carved 
work  during  the  recent  restoration  of  his  church 
at  Broad  Hinton,  Wilts,  and  exhibited  a full-sized 
drawing.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  reported 
the  discovery  of  a Roman  pavement  of 
beautiful  design,  in  the  Close,  Winchester,  of 
which  the  Rev.  C.  Collier  sent  a drawir  g. 
Mr.  Lewis  exhibited  a rubbing  of  a Saxon 
coffin-lid  found  at  Bexhill  Church,  where  much 
Saxon  walling  has  been  found  above  the  Nor- 
man arches  during  recent  repairs.  Amongst 
other  exhibits,  the  Chairman  produced  several 
beautiful  specimens  of  early  pottery  found  in 
London,  including  a thirteenth-century  green 
ware  jng,  of  large  Bize.  Also  an  early  Chinese 
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carving  in  jasper,  found  in  excavations  atBishops- 
gate.  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper 
on  the  results  of  the  recent  Congress  at  Devizes. 
The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton, 
on  the  Cradle  Tower  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  has  recently  been  opened  out  and  freed 
from  the  modern  buildings  that  surrounded  it. 
The  roof  is  beautifully  groined,  and,  aB  the 
reader  observed,  the  tower  afforded  access  from 
the  moat  to  the  Queen’s  apartments.  The 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works. 


FREEHOLD  GROUND-RENT  IN  LEICESTER 
SQUARE. 

THE  ALHAMBRA  THEATRE. 

A large  number  of  capitalists  was  attracted 
to  the  Auction  Mart  on  Tuesday  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Messrs.  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & 
Chinnock  would  offer  for  sale  a freehold  ground- 
rent  of  7101.  per  annum,  secured  by  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Royal  Alhambra  Theatre,  in 
Leicester-square,  together  with  two  attached 
residences,  Nos.  24  and  27,  Leioester-square, 
with  reversion  in  thirty  years  to  the  rack  rental, 
estimated  at  5,G00Z.  per  annum.  The  particulars 
describe  the  theatre  as  occupying  one  of  the 
most  prominent  positions  in  the  West  End,  and 
comprising  a noble  and  substantial  structure, 
erected  about  the  year  1850  by  a public  company 
under  a charter  of  incorporation,  at  an  enormous 
cost,  and  affording  accommodation  for  about 
4,000  persons.  The  whole  area  of  the  land, 
including  the  site  of  the  two  adjoining  houses, 
was  stated  to  be  nearly  12,000  superficial  feet. 

The  auctioneer,  before  asking  for  bids,  en- 
larged at  considerable  length  on  the  very  great 
value  of  freehold  land  in  the  locality,  as  well  as 
on  the  value  of  the  building  itself,  observing 
that  in  the  event  of  its  possible  conversion,  it 
was  well  adapted  for  Government  offices,  co- 
operative, or  any  c ther  publio  purpose,  and  that 
supposing  any  such  change  in  the  character  of 
the  building  to  be  contemplated,  the  probability 
was  that  arrangements  could  be  entered  into 
with  the  present  proprietors  of  the  theatre. 

The  first  bid  made  was  15,0001,  and  17,0001. 
having  been  offered,  there  was  a pause  in  the 
biddings,  on  which  the  auctioneer  observed  that 
if  they  estimated  it  at  twenty-five  years’  pur- 
chase on  the  ground-rent,  which  he  considered 
it  worth,  it  would  amount  to  more  than 
bad  been  offered,  aud  thtn  they  must  add  to 
that  a considerable  sum  as  the  value  of  the 
reversion.  By  further  advances  the  property 
was  brought  up  to  21,0001.,  when  the  biddings 
again  stopped,  on  which  the  auctioneer  remarked 
that  it  was  about  the  only  freehold  land  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  land  generally  in  the  locality 
beiug  leasehold  ; aud  he  reminded  them  that  the 
selling  price  of  freehold  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leicester-square  at  present  was  3 1.  per  foot, 
which  represented  36,OOOJ.  as  the  value  of  the 
site  at  the  present  day,  which  must  yearly 
increase.  There  being  no  further  advance,  the 
property  was  withdrawn. 


SALE  OF  BUILDING  SITES  AT 
SNARESBROOK. 

An  estate  at  Snaresbrook,  whioh  has  just 
been  laid  out  for  building  upon,  was  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Thursday,  the  ISth 
inBt.,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hunt.  The  estate  is  situated 
near  the  Snaresbrook  Railway  Station,  close  to 
VVanstead,  and  waB  described  as  a portion  of 
the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  land  that 
cau  now  be  sold  near  to  Epping  Forest.  The 
sites  offered  were  twenty-three  in  number, 
having  frontages  varying  from  32  ft.  to  60  ft.  in 
length,  and  from  130  ft.  to  200  ft.  in  depth, 
They  are  intended  for  the  orection  of  a superior 
class  of  houses,  one  of  the  stipulations  being 
that  no  house  to  be  built  on  any  of  the  sites 
facing  the  high  road  to  Chigwell  shall  be  of  less 
value  than  600Z.,  whilst  the  houses  to  be  erected 
on  other  portions  of  the  estate  are  not  to  be  of 
less  value  than  400Z.  Another  stipulation  pro- 
hibits the  carrying  on  of  any  trade  or  business 
whatever  on  any  portion  of  the  estate.  Nine 
of  the  sites  were  sold,  two  of  them  having 
frontages  of  64  ft.  and  50  ft.  each,  realising 
2551.  and  250Z.  respectively  ; six  others,  with 
32  ft.  frontages,  fetching  prices  varying  from 
165Z.  to  150L  each  ; and  a site  fronting 
Nightingale-lane,  on  another  part  of  the  estate, 
and  angular  in  form,  with  a frontage  of  44  ft., 
ealising  1001. ; the  total  proceeds  of  the  sale 
amounting  to  1,5351. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Exeter. — The  competition  at  Exeter  between 
the  architects  of  that  city  for  the  new  church  at 
New  Town  has  (as  we  announced  a fortnight 
ago)  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  designs  of  Mr. 
IL  Medley  Fulford  to  be  executed,  and  those  of 
Mr.  E.  Webb  to  receive  the  second  premium. 

The  design  selected  for  execution,  with  the 
motto  “ Laus  Deo,”  is  a simple  composition  in 
the  Geometrical  style,  having  double  transepts, 
not  of  great  projection.  The  clearstory  has  two- 
light  windows,  with  transoms.  The  walls  are 
to  be  of  brick,  relieved  with  freestone,  and  the 
brick  will  show  in  the  interior.  The  piers  of  the 
arcade  are  to  be  of  Devon  reddish  granite. 
There  is  a tower  at  the  north-west  angle,  having 
a pack-saddle  roof,  with  a very  ornate  fleohe 
rising  from  its  centre.  A passage  to  each  of  the 
veBtries  north  and  Eouth  is  entered  under  the 
ta9t  window.  The  nave  rcof  is  boarded  in 
polygonal  form,  and  divided  by  the  principal 
arcbed  ribs. 

“ Cui  Bono,”  the  second  premiated  design,  is  a 
composition  of  Byzantine  or  Lombard  character, 
in  brick,  the  nave  having  a Bpacious  clearstory 
with  coupled  windows.  A bold  campanile  rises 
at  the  north-west  angle.  There  is  a narthex  at 
the  west  end  opening  into  a baptistery  semi- 
circular on  plan.  The  roof  is  of  tie-beam  con- 
struction, with  five  arches  springing  from  en- 
riched columns,  with  good  effect.  The  author 
is  Mr.  E.  Webb. 

“ Confidence”  is  a bold  and  simple  Early 
English  design,  with  tower  and  spire  at  the 
south-west  angle,  transepts,  wide  chancel  aisles, 
and  an  apBidal  east  end.  Its  author  is  Mr.  E. 
H.  Harbottle. 

‘‘Omnia  diligentia  subjiciuntur ” is  a Geo- 
metrical design.  The  north  transept  is  the 
base  of  a tower  surmounted  with  a wood  spire 
covered  with  lead.  The  area  seats  800  and 
more,  as  demanded,  and  a west  gallery  is  shown. 
This  design  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Ashworth. 

“Si  Foituna  juvat”  is  conspicuous  from  its 
lofty  north-west  tower  having  a tall  spirelet 
at  one  angle,  and  a pyramidal  roof  seen  over 
the  battlements.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated. 
The  length  of  the  nave  clearstory  is  relieved  by 
two  gablets,  each  containing  two  windows  of 
increased  height  and  nicely  managed  on  the 
inside.  There  is  a ventilating  spirelet  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave  roof.  A narthex  extends 
from  the  tower  along  the  west  end,  giving  access 
to  the  western  doors.  The  arcades  are  intended 
to  have  pillars  of  Devon  marble.  This  design 
is  by  Mr.  Pearson  Hayward. 

Pontefract. — In  answer  to  advertisements 
there  have  been  sent  in  no  fewer  than  fifty  - 
nine  sets  (average  five  to  nine  sheets  in  a set) 
of  drawings,  under  various  mottoes,  for  a new 
addition  to  the  very  old  town-hall  of  this 
borough,  and  during  the  last  few  days  the  rate- 
payers, &c.,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
these  ideas  of  architects  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  first  premium  being  only  501., 
and  the  second  25 1.,  the  authorities  are  sur- 
prised to  find  such  keen  competition.  The 
vote  in  Council  restricts  the  sum  to  7,0001.  as 
the  cost  of  the  new  buildings,  but  some  of  the 
desigos  are  so  elaborate  in  detail  that  the  stone 
front  of  the  hall  will  swallow  up  that  amount, 
and  make  a total  of  nearly  20,0002.  Indeed,  out 
of  the  whole  lot  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
half  a dozen  sets  which  any  respectable  builder 
would  undertake  to  build  for  the  amount  speci- 
fied. The  corporation  will  do  well  to  fairly 
weigh  the  various  conditions  set  forth ; and 
before  deciding  we  hope  they  will  take  into 
their  confidence  some  professional  architect. 


REVOLVING  DIVISIONS  OR  SHUTTERS. 

Probably  the  largest  movable  division  ever 
fitted  up  has  been  supplied  to  Scotland  by 
Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co.,  for  St.  Bridget’s  New 
Roman  Catholic  Schools.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  screening  the  altar  from  the  schoolroom,  and 
is  worked  by  the  patent  balance-weight  motion 
belonging  to  the  firm,  and  can,  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  long  arm,  be  raised  and  lowered  in- 
stantly. The  dimensions,  according  to  the 
statements  which  reach  us,  are  so  much  in 
excess  of  what  has  hitherto  been  considered 
practicable  in  the  way  of  revolving  divisions  or 
shutters,  that  the  makers  may  be  fairly  con- 
gratulated on  having  solved,  with  their  patent 
balance  motion,  a difficulty  which  has  hitherto 
been  a serious  one  in  regard  to  divisions  of  large 
apartments. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

Mb.  Uxdbb- Sheriff  Bcrchell,  at  the  Middlesex 
Sheriffs’  Court,  last  week  presided  over  a special  jury  io 
the  case  of  ‘‘The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  v.  Thur- 
Rood,”  which  was  an  appeal  from  an  award  made  by  Mr. 
Kodwell,  M.P.,  in  respect  of  twelve  small  tenements  in 
Commercial  - place,  Whitechapel,  required  under  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  The  houses  were  in  a low 
neighbourhood,  and  had  been  condemned.  The  evidence, 
as  usual,  was  very  conflicting  as  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  surveyors  for  the  Board  estimated  the  value 
at  1.250L,  and  the  surveyors  on  the  other  side  put  the  value 
at  2,45 02. 

The  amount  of  the  award  by  Mr.  Rodwell,  M.P.,  was 
not  allowed  to  be  mentioned  to  the  jury,  and  the  Under- 
Sherifl',  in  smmming  up,  said  the  case  was  of  considerable 
importance,  because  if  the  verdict  were  less  than  the 
award  Mr.  Thurgood  would  have  to  bear  the  oxpenses,  and 
he  (Mr.  Burchell)  thought  that,  as  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  sooner  Mr.  Grantham  got  the  law  amended  the 
better. 

The  jury  retired,  and  on  their  return  assessed  the  value 
at  l,90uL  The  award  was  2,1017.  Mr.  Grantham,  for 
defendant,  said,  as  the  verdict  was  less  thau  tbeawasd,  he 
had  to  ask,  under  the  Act,  for  201.  as  costs.  The  Under- 
Sheriff  said  he  should  certainly  grant  the  application.  A 
verdict  for  1,9002.  was  accordingly  entered. 


“THE  USEFUL  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL.” 

Sir, — Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  in  the  Builder  of 
the  20th  inst.,  writing  on  this  subject,  Bays, — 
“Why  should  we  not  be  content  on  occasion, 
as  Nature  is,  with  a little  robust  and  useful  ugli- 
ness ?”  Simply  because  there  is  no  reason  why 
anything  should  be  made  ugly.  “ The  elephant 
is  not  beautiful”;  no,  but  it  is  better  than  that, 
it  is  a noble  animal.  The  finest  and  grandest 
works  we  have  are  as  a rule  the  most  simple, — in 
painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  engineer- 
ing. A work  often  becomes  ugly  because  the 
foolish  designer  tries  to  make  it  beautiful  by 
adding  luorlc  to  it.  An  ugly  building  could  often 
be  made  passable  by  knocking  down  some  of 
its  features  rather  than  by  adding  more.  As  a 
rule,  anything  ugly  could  have  been  made  to 
look  well  at  the  same  cost  if  a little  taste  had 
been  added,  and  if  its  ornamental  work  had  all 
been  omitted.  Why  is  it  that  the  back  of  a 
building  is  often  much  finer  than  the  front  ? 
Because  it  has  been  designed  for  utility  and 
without  straining  after  effect.  The  exterior  of 
Newgate  is  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  London. 
Simple  and  grand;  how  very  different  to  the 
style  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  City  ! The 
great  thing  is,  not,  as  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  says, 
“ to  be  content  with  a little  ugliness,”  but  to  be 
particular  in  avoiding  any  one  ugly  point  in  any- 
thing. The  absence  of  ugliness  is  the  great  point; 
it  does  not  matter  how  Bimple  a building  is  (the 
more  so  the  better,  I say),  let  it  be  useful  and 
well  planned,  simple  and  of  good  outline,  and 
the  beautiful  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  come 
in  as  an  accessory. 

Mr.  Cave  Thomas  says  there  is  “ ugliness  in 
Nature.”  A very  ugly  remark  which  I certainly 
cannot  agree  with.  G.  T. 


DISTRICT  MARKETS. 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  Eee  that  this  subject  finds 
place  in  your  columns,  and,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Kensington,  I venture  to  say  that  no  district 
stands  more  in  need  of  such  a market  than 
ours.  Kensington  is  a charming  place  to  live 
in,  and  few  people  willingly  leave  it,  but  it  is  a 
most  expensive  place,  on  account  of  the  extremely 
high  price  of  provisions.  These  are,  indeed, 
charged  at  higher  rates  here  than  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor-square 
and  Mayfair.  I fully  agree  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  first  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Builder  in  respect  to  Continental  markets 
and  their  advantages,  and  the  excessive  cost  of 
fish  here ; and  what  is  true,  doubtless,  of  other 
parts  of  London  is  in  its  fullest  force  in  this 
locality.  In  respect  to  the  second  letter,  which 
I see  in  your  issue,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Company,  to  whom  the  writer  is  the  architect, 
purposes  to  cover  the  whole  subject;  at  least 
in  as  far  as  is  indicated  by  its  title,  “The  Local 
Meat  Market.”  I should  have  preferred  to  see 
the  designation  a wider  one,  such  as,  “ The 
District  Markets  Company,”  for  instance ; 
for  my  idea  of  what  is  wanted  in  Kensington', 
in  Chelsea,  and  in  Bayswater,  is  a district 
market  in  each  parish,  Bituated  probably 
near  its  railways,  where  not  only  meat,  but 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers,  fish,  fodder,  and 
other  supplies  of  constant  consumption  and 
convenience  to  the  public,  might  be  found  and 
purchased  for  ready  money,  without  the  buyer 
having  to  pay  most  unjustly  for  the  credit  which 
is  given  to  others  or  for  those  who  do  not  pay  at 
all.  I am  neither  a speculator,  a builder,  nor 
an  architect,  and  I have  not  a railway  share ; 


and  it  is  merely  as  an  inhabitant  of  Kensington 
that  I add  that  there  are  two  extensive  plots  of 
ground,  at  present  chiefly  unutilised,  between  i 
the  Gloucester-road  Station  and  the  High-street,  j 
Kensington  Station,  which  might,  it  appears  to  ! 
me,  either  of  them  accommodate  conveniently  to 
the  neighbourhood  such  a district  market  as 
would  be  a great  public  benefit.  These  plots 
belong,  I believe,  to  the  railways  that  join  and 
diverge  here,  and  the  proximity  of  a fine  public 
market  to  them  might  be  suitable  and  com- 
modious  in  several  ways,  and  especially  for 
their  conveyance  of  supplies  to  it;  but  such 
questions  as  these  I leave  to  others  more  com- 
petent to  deal  with  them  than  I am,  and, 
moreover,  I would  not  attempt  to  trespass 
unduly  on  your  valuable  space.  Sigma. 


ARCHITECTS’  SPECIFICATIONS  IN 
RELATION  TO  WOOD. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Timber 
Trades’  Journal  under  the  above  heading  is  no 
doubt  a sufferer  from  the  wording  of  the  specifi- 
cations, which  do  obtain  what  their  authors 
require,  viz.,  that  all  woods  shall  be  of  the 
best  quality  only ; and  with  this  very  neces- 
sary provision,  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
timber  trade  of  former  years  and  that  now  in 
existence  knows  the  great  difficulty  there  is  of 
getting  really  sound  and  good  quality  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  period.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  the  reason  of  the  complaint,  and  the  only 
reason  which  has  any  value,  for  that  of  selecting 
sizes  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  sawing  is 
absurd.  There  was  a time  when  only  3 in.  by 
9 in.,  3 in.  by  7 in.,  and  3 in.  by  11  in.,  were 
obtainable,  but  now  almost  every  conceivable 
section  can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  timber 
merchant.  John  Geo.  Carey. 


LAW  OF  EASEMENTS:  CLAIM  TO 
LATERAL  SUPPORT. 

Sir, — Nothing  possibly  is  more  crude  or  im- 
perfect than  the  existing  law,  or,  more  properly, 
want  of  law  or  legal  definition  in  these  oases. 
In  fact,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  lea:  non  scripta, 
or  unwritten  law. 

One  of  the  dicta  is  that  every  building  is,  or 
should  be,  capable  of  self-support,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  “ extraneous  support.”  Another  says, 
if  you  disturb  any  existing  easement  or  support 
you  are  liable  in  damages. 

With  all  these  conflicting  statements,  let  me 
Buggest  a vid  media,  whereby^  the  various 
interests  may  be  considered.  A.  priori,  who- 
ever disturbs  the  status  quo  should  do  so  at  his 
own  risk  and  peril,  and  it  should  be  provided 
that  a three  months’  notice,  as  in  party  walls, 
should  be  given,  this  notice  applying  equally  to 
any  external  wall  abutting  on  vacant  ground  or 
land ; and  any  and  all  costs  and  charges  in 
securing  such  premises,  and  making  good  any 
damage,  should  be  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  build- 
ing owner. 

It  may  happen  that  a building  is  endangered, 
or  the  reverse,  so  that  by  being  properly  under- 
pinned it  has  a much  better  foundation  than 
existed  previously.  Many  of  the  so-called  ease- 
ments have  been  simply  trespasses  that  have 
passed  unheeded,  as  where  a small  window  has 
been  formed  in  an  external  wall  overlooking  the 
ground  of  an  adjoining  owner  without  consent. 
In  such  matters,  where  no  written  consent  can  be 
shown,  the  contrary  might  be  assumed. 

Under  the  Building  Act  of  1844,  any  one  so 
forming  an  opening  improperly  could,  on  one 
month’s  notice,  be  required  to  brick  it  up, — a 
matter  now  only  to  be  treated  as  a trespass  at 
common  law,  and  thus  made  more  difficult. 

Robert  Lacon  Sibley. 

N.B. — The  defect  is  a want  of  any  mode  of 
legal  procedure  to  be  followed  in  these  matters; 
it  is,  therefore,  essential  this  should  be  sup- 
plied. 


“ Appleton’s  Patent  Self-Centre  Rule.” — 

The  patentee  has  hit  upon  the  notion  of  marking 
and  figuring  his  rule  in  half  inches  both  ways 
from  the  centre,  so  that  on  applying  the  centre 
to  any  given  point  the  operator  can  read  off 
right  and  left  any  number  of  inches  or  half 
inches  on  each  side.  For  hanging  pictures, 
mounting  drawings,  and  many  other  operations, 
it  will  certainly  be  found  more  handy  than  an 
ordinary  two-foot  rule,  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  new  marking  should  make  the  rule  any 
dearer,  it  will  doubtless  be  largely  asked  for 
in  preference  when  it  is  known. 
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THE  MODERN  BARRiCK:  ITS  PLANS  AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Sir, — May  I correct  an  omission  that  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  all  the  published  reports  of  the  paper  upon 
this  subject  read  by  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  ? 

Neither  in  the  Transactions  of  that  body,  nor  in  tho 
professional  papers,  is  any  allusion  made  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  numerous  designs  of  modern  barracks  exhibited 
at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Bell  must,  therefore,  have  failed  to 
make  it  clear  that  I was  the  designer  of  them  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  elevations  of  the  Knightsbridgo  Barraoks. 

In  these  several  works  I was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  M. 

I Rogers,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  the  other  architectural  draughts- 
I men  of  the  Designing  Branch,  which  was  under  my  imme- 
diate supervision.  I regret  that  I was  unable  to  be 
i present  at  the  reading  of  the  paper;  I should  have  been 
1 able  to  explain  some  points  which,  by  the  reports,  appear 
i not  to  have  been  clearly  understood. 

H.  C.  Skddon,  Major  R.E. 


COMPETITIONS. 

LIVERPOOL  INSTITUTE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Sir, — I learn  (from  this  week’s  Builder)  that  no  less 
( than  seventy-five  sets  of  designs  (embracing  598  drawings) 
have  been  sent  in  for  the  above  building,  the  contemplated 
outlay  on  which  is  only  10,000£.  ; yielding,  therefore,  if 
I executed,  a commission  to  the  profession  of  about  600i. 

In  the  interests  of  the  profession  may  I venture  to  ask 
each  competitor  to  assist  the  investigations  of  the 
Competitions  Committee  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  by  kindly  informing  me  by  letter 
(under  his  motto  if  he  pleases)  the  actual  out-of-nocket 
expenses  incurred  in  preparing  his  design,  and  ajso,  as 
nearly  as  he  can,  the  amount  of  time  expended  on  it  by 
himselfor  his  assistants,  ar.d  his  own  assessment  of  the 
value  of  such  time. 

Thomas  Porthr,  Hon.  See.  to  the  Committee. 

No.  2,  Westminster  Chambers. 


BUILDERS’  AGREEMENTS. 

Sir, — Will  you,  or  any  of  your  corresponding  architects’ 
inform  me  if  it  is  not  the  custom  for  architects  to  draw  up 
agreements,  and  have  them  signed  and  witnessed  in  their 
I own  oIBces,  when  relating  to  buildings  they  have  in  hand  ? 

I have  recently  had  two  disputes  respecting  the  pay- 
I ment  by  builders  for  their  agreements  and  stamps  (though 
I the  specification  stated  distinctly  they  were  to  pay),  and 
j in  one  case  the  party  employed  a solicitor,  who  stated  that 
I,  as  an  architect,  was  liable  (under  some  Act)  to  a penalty 
i of  202.  for  preparing  the  agreement  and  charging  lor  it,  as 
I it  was  an  infringement  on  tho  rights  of  tho  legal  profession. 

Now,  if  this  is  correct,  it  is  a Berious  thing  for  arebi- 
I tects  in  small  provincial  towns,  as  most  of  the  works  are  let 
I in  separate  trades,  and  I have  had  work,  say  for  a small 
I house  costing  under  4O0L,  let  in  five  separate  branches, — 
i.e.,  the  brick-work,  wood-work,  slating,  plumbing,  plas- 
I tering,  and  painting, — all  let  separately,  and  separate 
i agreements  sigued  by  each  trade.  If  it  is  necessary  to  go 
I to  a solicitor  with  each  contractor  in  a case  like  tho  above, 
I should  like  to  know  who  will  pay  his  charges,  as  a pro- 
j p ietor  woull  certainly  objeot.  Inquirer, 


PARLIAMENT-STREET  PAVEMENT. 

. Sir,— In  a paragraph  headed  “ Wood  Pavement,”  in 
j your  number  of  the  20th  inst.,  you  say, — " It  is  expected 
! that  the  works,  which  are  being  executed  by  tho  Asphaltic 
Wood  Pavement  Company,  will  occupy  about  a fortnight 
i or  three  weeks.”  As  manager  of  the  Asphaltic  Wood 
Pavement  Company  (Limited),  I beg  to  inform  yon  that 
I the  work  in  question  is  not  being  done  by  my  Company. 

! The  difference  between  which,  and  that  now  being  laid  in 
| 'Parliament-street,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  passing  through 
I Chandos-street,  Strand,  which  is  now  being  paved  on  the 
I Company’s  system.  Frbd.  W.  Smith,  Manager. 


jij0ohs. 

j Songs  and  Poems  from  1819  to  1879.  By  J.  R. 

I Planche.  London : Chatto  & Windus,  1881. 

I Mrs.  Henry  Mackarnkss,  the  author,  her- 
self, of  a host  of  popular  books,  has  collected 
under  this  title  a number  of  her  admirable 
* father’s  songs  and  poems,  not  merely  for  the 
poetic  genius  shown  in  them,  bnt  as  illustrative 
of  his  gentle  and  genial  nature,  which  enabled 
him  to  live  to  the  age  of  eighty-four  without 
making  an  enemy.  It  is  a charmiDg  little  book, 
fully  justifying  this  view,  and  more.  We  should 
have  been  glad,  however,  if  it  had  been  made 
to  include  even  more  of  Mr.  Planche’s  songs 
than  it  does.  For  example,  “The  Bumper  of 
Burgundy,”  a song  immensely  popular  in  his 
time,  and  which,  in  his  absence  abroad,  was 
published  by  Braham,  as  we  have  often  heard 
Planche  say,  without  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  words.  Again,  one  song,  a powerful 
I denunciation  of  evil,  written  for  the  remark- 
able spectacle  “ Babil  and  Bijon,”  and  which 
was  not  sung  in  the  piece,  is  alone  given, 
i though  many,  we  think,  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  songs  that  were 
written  for  it.  So  charming  are  they,  that 
Mr.  Boucicault,  in  his  little  “ Book  of  the  Play,” 
sold  in  the  house  during  it3  performance,  speaks 
of  his  own  work  as  being  simply  a basket  to 
hold  Mr.  Planche’s  flowers.  Reference  is  made 
! in  the  preface  to  some  of  his  separately-pub- 
! lished  poems,  and  to  the  list  given  might  have 
been  added  a jocose  version  of  “ The  Sleeping 
Beauty,”  which  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Richard 
Doyle.  The  complete  neglect  which  befell  this 


was  a cause  of  annoyance  and  surprise  to  the 
author,  who  had  a fondness  for  it,  and  could 
never  understand  why  it  had  not  become  popular. 
It  would  have  a better  chance,  probably,  if  it 
were  produced  now.  What  Planche  wrote 
twenty  years  ago  usually  reads  as  well  now  as 
then.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  lines 
from  “ A Christmas  Greeting,”  in  the  volume 
before  us,  which  might  have  been  written  last 
week,  so  fully  does  it  represent  the  cry  of  the 
moment : — 

“ Tbe  days  they  grow  shorter  and  shorter. 

The  town’s  worse  than  ever  for  smoke, 
Invention,  necessity’s  daughter  ! 

How  long  mast  we  blacken  and  choke  ? 

Contract  with  some  wholesale  perfumer 
To  wash  ofT  the  soot  aB  it  falls. 

Or  let  a gigantic  consumer 

Be  placed  on  the  top  of  8t.  Paul’s. 

Oh ! strive  by  some  channel  to  tarn  it, 

Ere  down  our  throttles  it  rolls ; 

Why  can’t  the  Gas  Company  burn  it  ? 

'Twould  save  them  a fortune  in  coals. 

Much  longer  we  ne'er  can  endure  it. 

The  smother  each  resident  damns. 

Unless  something’s  done  to  cure  it, 

’Twill  oure  us  like  so  many  hams.” 

This  quotation  must  be  our  justification,  if 
any  be  needed,  for  going  a little  out  of  our  way 
to  recommend  the  “ Songs  and  Poems  ” of  a 
dear  and  much  regretted  friend. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Magazine  of  Art,  as  bound,  makes  a 
handsome,  entertaining,  and  instructive  volume. 
It  is  equally  suited  to  the  library  shelves  or  the 

drawing-room  table.  A capital  gift-book  ! 

“The  Metropolitan  Masonio  Calendar  and 
Pocket-Book,  1881,”  and  the  “Illustrated  Price 
List  of  Masonic  Clothing,”  both  come  to  us  from 
the  indefatigable  Geo.  Kenning.  The  fact  that 
a second  edition  of  the  Pocket-book  was  last 
year  called  for  and  absorbed  shows  that  it  needs 

no  farther  recommendation. A new  edition 

has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans  of  “ The 
Elements  of  Mechanism,”  by  T.  M.  Goodeve, 
M.A.  It  is  an  excellent  little  book  of  its  kind. 

A new  edition,  also,  has  been  published  of 

the  “ Moulder  and  Founder’s  Pocket  Guide,”  by 
Fred.  Overman  (London : Sampson  Low  & Co.). 
It  is  an  American  book,  and  to  the  present  issue 
has  been  added  a useful  supplement  on  Statuary 

and  Ornamental  Moulding.  “ Stationary 

Engine-driving : a Practical  Manual  for  Engi- 
neers in  Charge  of  Engines,”  has  been  written 
by  its  author,  Michael  Reynolds,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  raise  the  character  of  engine- 
men  in  this  country,  and  it  seems  well  calcu- 

latnd  to  effect  its  purpose. The  new  serial 

story  in  the  Quiver,  entitled  “ In  Vanity  and 
Vexation,”  which  is  already  exciting  interest,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  popular  author  of  “ Lost  in 
the  Winning,”  a story  which  achieved  a success 

a few  years  ago  in  the  same  magazine. The 

Christmas  Number  of  the  Pictorial  World,  pro- 
duced under  the  superintendence  of  Dalziel 
Brothers,  is  likely  to  prove  an  attractive  one. 

A pile  of  children’s  books,  magazines,  and 

Christmas  “ Parts  ” have  reaohed  us.  The  Boy’s 
Own  Paper  and  the  Girl's  Own  Paper  both 
oome  from  the  Leisure  Hour  Office, — a recom- 
mendation by  itself.  “ The  Glad  Time,”  with 
very  good  illustrations,  is  the  “ Little  Folks  ” 
Annual  (Cassell)  ; “ Judy’s  Annual  ” has  some 
amusing  sketches.  “ Four  Flirts : their  Cards, 
and  how  they  Played  them,”  by  Ernest 
Warren,  is  the  Round  Table  Annual.  It  is 
illustrated  by  Hal  Ludlow,  and  will  have  many 
readers.  “ Cassell’s  Almanac  ” has,  as  usual, 
a wood  engraving  on  every  other  page. 


gliscellimcii. 

Technical  Education. — The  Cutlers’  Com- 
pany, being  desirous  to  render  further  assistance 
in  the  development  of  a knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  science  as  applied  to  the  materials  used 
in  the  cutlery  trade,  have  arranged  for  a coarse 
of  lectures  being  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Company  during  the  ensuing  winter  season. 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer  has  kindly  promised  to 
commence  the  course,  and  will,  on  the  1st  of 
December,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Manufacture 
and  Uses  of  Steel,  with  special  reference  to  its 
employment  for  Edge  Tools.”  The  admission 
will  be  entirely  free,  but  by  ticket,  whioh  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
addressed  to  the  Cutlers’  Hall. 

Iiondon  Custom  House. — Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  & Son,  Holborn  Viaduct,  are  at  present 
ventilating  this  building  with  their  patent  air- 
pump  ventilator,  under  the  direction  of  her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works. 


Architects  in  Ireland. — The  Irish  Builder 
is  complaining  sadly  of  the  want  of  esprit  de 
corps  amongst  the  architects  of  Ireland,  and 
writes  thus  : — “ Here  in  Dublin  (and  indeed 
throughout  the  provinces)  we  have  a class  of 
architects  who,  with  a few,  a very  few,  honour- 
able exceptions,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
profession,  their  country,  or  of  any  journalistic 
representation.  It  is  with  a sense  of  almost 
humiliation  we  write  these  words,  for  the  men 
we  speak  of  have  been  tried  in  every  way,  and 
have  been  found  wanting.  In  this  city,  we  have 
for  some  years  past  the  semblance  or  make- 
believe  of  an  Irish  Institute  of  Architects  ; but 
we  would  be  false  to  our  principles  and  teachings 
if  we  would  longer  pretend  there  was  any  real 
Institute  of  Irish  Architects  in  existence.  The 
Central,  the  London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Newoastle,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  some 
other  architectural  societies  live,  and  work,  and 
thus  afford  evidence  of  their  vitality  and  use- 
fulness, but  the  so-called  Irish  Institute  exists 
only  by  courtesy  upon  paper  or  upon  a zinc 
plate.  It  has  done  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
for  some  years  past,  and  from  present  appear- 
ances it  intends  to  do  nothing.  It  has  no  sessions 
or  meetings,  no  papers  are  read,  and  once  or 
twice,  perhaps,  in  the  year  a faint  echo  is  heard, 
as  if  some  voice  was  crying  out  from  the  grave. 
Oa  these  occasions  there  is  a sort  of  resurrec- 
tion, at  which  about  half  a dozen  members 
assist.  The  appearance  of  a new  Viceroy  in 
Dublin,  or  some  event  which  calls  forth  an 
address  or  deputation  from  some  other  profes- 
sions, calls  also  forth  an  apparition  on  the  part 
of  the  dead  or  dormant  Irish  Institute, — and  then 
come  night  and  sleep  again.” 

Plumbers  Again.— Last  week  the  roof  of 
the  Shirehall  and  Guildhall,  Shrewsbury,  was 
discovered  to  be  burning.  The  fire  is  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  plumbers  who  were 
working  there  on  Thursday.  By  two  o’clock  the 
fire  was  got  under  by  the  local  brigades,  assisted 
by  the  Wem  and  Oswestry  engines,  and  the 
railway  engine.  Fortunately  the  whole  of  the 
valuable  paintings  were  saved,  and  as  the  strong 
rooms,  both  connty  and  borough,  are  intact,  the 
contents  are  supposed  to  be  uninjured.  The 
town  clerk,  Mr.  E.  C.  Peele,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  to  the  county,  Mr.  de  Courcy  Peele,  will 
be  great  sufferers,  as  they  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  solicitors,  and  the  whole  range  of  their 
offices,  which  were  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
are  destroyed.  The  whole  of  the  roof  and  floor 
under  it  are  totally  destroyed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  strong  rooms.  The  hall  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1834,  and  finished  in  1837. 
The  erection  cost  12,000L  The  building  is  in- 
sured heavily  in  the  Salop  Fire  Office. 

The  Tay  Bridge. — The  Scotsman  states 
that  the  plan  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tay  Bridge  involves  the  complete  abandonment 
and  removal  of  the  existing  viaduct.  The  struc- 
ture to  be  substituted  for  the  abandoned  bridge 
will  be  erected  on  a site  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  but  a little  higher  up  the  river,  and 
will  be  of  such  breadth  as  to  carry  a double 
line  of  rails.  It  is  not  yet  finally  settled 
whether  the  piers  of  the  bridge  shall  be  of  iron 
or_brick ; bub  if  the  former  material  be  decided 
on7  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  malleable  iron, 
security  being  further  provided  for  by  a largely- 
increased  width  of  foundations.  The  cost  of 
the  works  will  be  very  considerably  greater 
than  was  anticipated  in  the  application  to  Par- 
liament made  last  session. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Iron  Roofing.— 
A correspondent  asks  us  if  roofing  of  this 
description  is  rendered  more  durable  by  paint- 
ing. Iu  a pure  atmosphere  galvanised  corru- 
gated iron  will  prove  durable  for  a considerable 
time,  but  in  London  our  belief  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  paint  such  roofs.  Messrs.  Braby  & 
Co.,  who  have  had  a long  experience,  agree  in 
this.  They  add,  “ In  the  case  of  zino,  however, 
which  is  a little  more  costly,  painting  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  and  a roof  covered  properly 
with  this  material  will  last  as  long  as  three  or 
four  iron  roofs.” 

The  Royal  Historical  Society. — In  this 
Society’s  Rooms,  22,  Albemarle-street,  on  the 
18th  inst.,  a considerable  number  of  members 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  Lord  Aberdare,  the 
president,  by  presenting  to  his  lordship  a terra- 
cotta bust  of  himself,  from  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Henry  Harvey,  sculptor,  a Fellow  of  the 
Society.  Dr.  Zerffi  made  the  presentation. 
Lord  Aberdare,  in  the  course  of  his  acknow- 
ledgment, spoke  of  the  artist  as  a young  man 
entirely  devoted  to  his  art,  and  with  good  ideas 
of  what  art  should  be. 
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Memorial  Hall,  Dover.  — The  Memorial 
Hall  and  Dover  Tabernacle  was  opened  on  the 
16th  inst.  The  building  has  been  erected  for 
the  requirements  of  a congregation  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Frewin, 
and  consists  of  a hall  capable  of  accommodating 
500  persons  (exclusive  of  galleries,  for  which 
provision  has  been  made),  school-rooms  for 
300  children,  double  vestries,  and  offices.  The 
schools  are  placed  in  front  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  ; the  ground-floor  being  occupied 
by  the  entrance-corridor  to  the  hall,  staircase, 
and  kitchen.  The  buildings  are  Early  English 
in  character.  The  front  is  built  of  red  brick 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  Bangor  slates.  The  heatiog  of  the 
ball  has  been  accomplished  by  a Porritt’s  stove. 
The  contract  was  undertaken  for  about  1,8601 , 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bromley,  of  Dover; 
Mr.  Andrew  T.  Taylor,  of  London,  being  the 
architect. 

He-valuation  of  Fulham — Mr.  T.  A.  Marsh, 
clerk  to  the  Assessment  Committee,  has  favoured 
us  ( Metropolitan ) with  some  particulars  as  to 
the  recent  revaluation  of  Fulham  Union.  We 
learn  that  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
gross  value  of  118,3281.  over  the  lists  previously 
in  force,  and  of  99,8551.  in  the  rateable  value. 
The  total  gross  value  was  G65,5211.,  and  the 
rateable  value  545,8541.  Hammersmith  parish 
has  increased  in  gross  value  by  47,1271.,  and  in 
rateable  value  by  40,2371 , the  total  gross  valne 
for  the  parish  being  231,5971.,  and  rateable  value 
190,1361.  Fulham  parish  had  increased  in  value 
by  71,2001.  gross,  and  59,6081.  rateable,  the 
totals  for  the  parish  being,  gross,  433,9231.,  and 
rateable,  355,7181. 


For  rebuilding  the  Founders'  Arms  pukiic-house,  IIol- 
Lind-sfreet,  Blackfriars,  for  Messrs,  Daun  & Vallentin. 
Mr  Wm.  C.  Bunks,  architect — 

W.  & F.  Croaker ..£2,340  0 0 

Ansel!  1,991  0 0 

Beale  1,993  0 0 

Sharpe  &.  Everard  1,840  0 0 

Downs  & Co.,  Southwark  1,831  0 0 

For  new  front.  &c.,  to  119,  St.  James-stroot,  Brighton. 
Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect:  — 

Lookyer £592  0 0 

Newnham 603  0 0 

Bruton  689  0 0 

Hackman  (accepted)  623  0 0 

For  carpenter  and  joiners’  work  iu  the  erection  of  a new 
Baptist  Chapel  on  Victoria  Town  Estate,  Deal.  Quanti- 
ties eupplied.  Mr.  J.  Wills,  architect : — 

G.  ft  Denne £1,027  0 0 

T.  & W.  Deane 964  0 0 

Gibbons  9^0  0 0 

Wise 885  0 0 

Hayward  714  10  0 

Trollope 688  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  new  offices,  Ac.,  for  the  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians. 
Manchester.  Messrs.  Mangnull  & Littlewoocis,  archi- 
Se.’ta  : — 

Brown,  Stockport 


T.  & W.  Meadows 

T.  M'Farlane,  Manchester 
Ward  

Davison"::::::::::::::::::;;:;;; 

G M'Farlane 

Wilson,  Toft,  & Huntley ... 

Divies  & Maudsley  

Neill  & Sons 

Southern  A Sons 

Webster  

E'ms  & F.vaos 

N'apier  

Herd  


..£10,550  0 0 
..  10,230  O 0 
..  10.220  0 0 
..  10,000  0 0 
..  9.993  0 0 

..  9.932  0 0 

..  9,900  0 0 

..  9,809  0 0 

• 9,793  0 0 

- 9,767  0 o 

..  9.765  0 O 

- 9,700  0 0 

-■  9,679  0 0 

..  9.590  0 0 

9,537 


gS  F tfre h U °o tat— il li 0 8 b 0 u roe»  Feut.  Mr.  W.  Leonard 

Higgs  A II id.  London £1,994  0 0 

ourubsole,  haversham  j 343  « a 

Johnson,  Kaversham  ]'7,o  n n 

Lawson,  Whitstable  *. a t. 

P.V.V,  S.uiiBhourn. W l*,  Q » 

L.  "Vi  •''Jon  MU  0 0 

Seager,  Bor.len  i n 

Vaughan,  Maidstone  ...  ’ I'cni  a . 

corneims,  whitstable q jj 

Ch.tw 

•by  Messrs  Sandall  A Corderoy  ■-  ’ ^ ^ QuaatU,e8 

Atwell... . 

Canning  & Xluilios £ 87 

Ford  & Sens 



Kicw  

vifo  J“~ 

Williams,  Xewton-u  (ac.-eptedj  .....  £1,390  „ „ 


For  the  erection  of  homestead  at  the  Hall  Farm, 
Akenham,  ‘Suffolk.  Mr.  Alfred  Conder,  architect: — 
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Asphalte. 
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Dr.  Schliemann’s  New  Work.* 

iHISbookis  UDiqne. 
The  expression  is 
bold,bnt  it  is  folly 
justified  by  the 
work.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  dis- 
covery. The  very 
air  is  full  of  the 
awakened  voices 
of  the  long  Bilent 
past.  Anew  litera- 
ture has  been  re- 
covered in  the 
clay  tablets  of 
Assyria ; and  we 
speak  of  the  lib- 
raries of  Assyrian 
kings  with  almost 
as  muoh  certitude 
as  of  the  contents  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
products  of  loDg-forgotten  art  have  been  un- 
earthed, at  Mycence,  in  Cyprus,  at  Ephesus,  in 
Magna  Grecia,  in  Asia  Minor,  showing  close 
resemblance  to  many  of  the  objects  with  the 
representations  of  which  the  present  volume  is 
so  rich.  Again,  we  have  had  discussions  on 
ancient  history  and  poetry,  and  have  been 
taught  to  live  over  again  the  life  of  the  classio 
past,  and  to  catch  the  echo  of  the  music  of 
Homeric  times.  Yet  again,  we  have  had  auto- 
biographic sketches,  and  stories  of  the  triumphs 
of  genius  and  perseverance, — tales  of  men  who, 
from  tho  humblest  origin,  have  won  their  way 
to  national  or  even  to  European  power,  and  en- 
riched future  generations  by  tho  heritage  of  noble 
examples.  Such  names  have  occurred  again  and 
again  in  English  history,  from  the  familiar  story 
of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  to  the  later  tales  of 
George  Stephenson  and  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth. 

But  in  Dr.  Schliemann’s  last  work  we  have 
all  these  elements  of  interest  combined.  We 
have,  in  simple  language  not  unworthy  of  the 
pen  of  Bunyan  or  of  De  Foe,  the  story  of  the 
son  of  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  little 
town  of  Neu  - Buckow,  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  who  was  born  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1822,  and  whose  natural  disposition  for  the 
mysterious  and  the  marvellous  was  stimulated 
to  a passion  by  the  wonders  of  the  locality  in 
which  he  lived.  The  garden  of  the  parsonage 
was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Ernest  Schliemann’s 
predeoessor.  Behind  the  garden  was  a pond,  out 
of  whioh  a maiden  was  believed  to  rise  at  mid- 
night,  holding  a silver  bowl.  The  air  of  the 
place  was  redolent  of  legend.  A robber  knight 
of  old  had  buried  his  beloved  child  in  the 
vicinity  in  a golden  cradle ; and  buried  treasures, 
fearful  spectres,  and  underground  passages, 
were  the  food  of  the  imagination  of  the  child. 


* Ilios:  The  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans.  The 
results  of  researches  and  discoveries  on  the  site  of  Troy 
and  throughout  the  Troad  in  the  years  1871,  ’72,  ’73, ’78,  '79  ; 
including  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author.  By  Dr.  Henry 
Bohlienianu,  F.8.A.,  f’.R.LB.A.  With  maps,  plans,  ana 
about  1,8G0  illustrations.  London  : Murray.  1830, 


The  pastor  himself,  though  neither  a scholar 
nor  an  archaeologist,  had  a passion  for  ancient 
history.  He  told  his  son,  with  warm  enthusiasm, 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Herculaneum  and  of 
Pompeii,  and  of  the  wonders  which  were  brought 
to  light  in  those  volcanic  regions  by  the  spade 
and  the  pick.  He  also  repeated  to  the  boy  “the 
tale  of  Troy  Divine  ” ; the  great  [deeds  of  the 
Homeric  heroes ; and  of  the  ten  years  of 
struggle  for  one  fair  and  faithless  face.  When 
nearly  eight  years  old,  Henry  Schliemann 
received  as  a Christmas  gift  a volume  of 
Jerrer’s  “ Universal  History,”  with  an  engraving 
representing  the  flight  of  iEneas  from  Troy. 
To  the  boy  the  picture  was  direct  evidence. 
“ Jorrer,”  he  cried  to  his  father,  “must  have 
seen  Troy,  or  he  could  not  thus  have  represented 
it.”  Not  finding  his  father  convinced  by  the 
argument,  the  lad  came  to  the  resolve  that  one 
day  he  would  excavate  Troy. 

It  may  not  unfrequently  occur  that  high  pur- 
poses  are  thus  formed  in  youthful  imaginations. 
But  how  often  does  it  happen  that  they  are 
carried  out  in  after-life  ? Schliemann  did,  in- 
deed, fulfil  this  resolve  made  when  he  was 
eight  years  old.  But  one  feature  of  the 
romance  was  destroyed.  The  little  maiden, 
Minnie,  who  waB  to  be  the  helper  and  the 
reward  of  his  toil,  was  married  just  one  month 
before  the  lover  of  her  childhood  found  him- 
self far  enough  on  in  the  battle  of  life  to  ask 
her  hand  in  marriage.  The  blow  was  a severe 
one,  but  Schliemann  found  consolation.  His 
companion  in  the  Troad  was  his  wife,  an 
Athenian,  who  has  borne  him  a son,  Aga- 
memnon, and  a daughter,  Andromache. 

The  death  of  Henry  Schliemann’s  mother, 
when  the  boy  was  nine  years  old,  was  the 
beginning  of  misfortunes.  It  wa3  followed  by 
some  change  in  worldly  estate  or  position,  of 
which  we  are  only  told  the  result.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  our  author  was  bound  apprentice 
in  tho  little  grocer’s  Bhop  of  Ernest  Ludwig 
Holtz,  in  the  small  town  of  Furstenherg,  in 
Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz.  Here  he  came  in  contact 
only  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society.  His 
occupation  was  the  retailing  of  herriugs,  butter, 
potato-whiskey,  milk,  salt,  coffee,  oil,  sugar,  and 
candles ; the  grinding  of  potatoes  for  the  still, 
the  sweeping  of  the  shop,  and  the  like  employ- 
ments. He  had  been  taught  Latin,  first  by  his 
father,  and  afterwards  at  the  Gymnasium  and 
the  Realschule  at  Neu-Strelitz,  but  he  had  net 
begun  Greek.  A drunken  miller  who  came  into 
the  shop  recited  about  a hundred  lines  of  Homer 
to  the  boy,  and  the  melodious  sound  of  the  words, 
unknown  as  was  their  sense,  made  Buch  an 
impression  on  him  that  he  bitterly  wept  his 
unhappy  fate.  The  three  glasses  of  whiskey, 
bought  with  the  few  pence  that  made  the  whole 
fortune  of  Henry  Schliemann  at  this  time,  by 
which  he  induced  the  miller  three  times  to 
repeat  the  “ divine  verses,”  were  bestowed  with 
a result  not  often  to  be  traced  to  the  product 
i of  the  still. 

From  this  hard  bondage,  in  consequence  of  an 


accident  which  must  have  seemed  the  cul.aina  . 
tion  of  his  misfortunes,  the  boy  escaped  to  sea. 
Always  poor,  he  had  never  been  so  utterly 
destitute  as  at  that  moment.  He  had  to  sell  his 
only  coat  to  buy  a blanket.  Fate  still  frowned. 
On  the  night  of  the  li-12th  of  December,  1811, 
be  was  shipwrecked  in  a fearful  storm  off  the 
island  of  Texel.  “ I felt,”  he  says,  “ as  if  on  that 
bank  a voice  whispered  to  me  that  the  tide  in 
my  earthly  affairs  had  oome,  aud  that  I had  to 
take  it  at  the  flood.”  On  the  following  day  his 
little  box,  containing  a few  shirts  and  stockings, 
and  his  pocket-book  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, was  picked  up,  the  only  salvage  from  the 
wreck,  by  reason  of  which  the  boy  earned  from 
his  companions  the  name  of  “Jonah.”  He 
reached  Amsterdam  without  a coat,  suffering 
bittterly  from  the  cold,  with  the  idea  of  enlit  t- 
ing  for  a soldier.  His  means  being  utterly 
exhausted,  he  feigned  illness, — little  room,  we 
should  fancy,  for  feigning, — and  was  taken  into 
the  hospital  at  Amsterdam.  While  there,  the 
account  of  his  misfortunes  exoited  sympathy ; a 
subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  him,  whioh 
produced  201.,  and  he  obtained  a situation  in  a 
merchant’s  office. 

There  his  work  consisted  in  carrying  letters 
to  and  from  the  post-office,  and  in  attending 
to  the  stamping  and  the  cashing  of  bills  oE 
exchange.  Thus,  sure  of  food,  he  set  himself  to 
educate  himself.  First  he  took  lessons  from  a 
famous  caligraphist,  and  learned  to  write  legibly. 
Then  he  began  to  study  the  English  language. 
His  salary  ^amounted  to  321.  per  year,  half  of 
which  he  spent  on  his  studies.  His  breakfast 
consisted  of  rye-meal  porridge,  and  his  dinner 
never  cost  more  than  twopence.  His  lodging, 
whioh  cost  eight  francs  a month,  was  a garret 
without  a fire,  where  he  shivered  in  winter,  and 
was  parched  with  heat  in  the  summer.  His 
method  of  education  was  original.  His  plan 
was  to  read  aloud,  without  translating,  and  to 
write  essays  on  subjects  of  interest,  which  he 
corrected  under  the  supervision  of  a teacher, 
and  then  learned  by  heart.  He  went  twice 
every  Sunday  to  the  English  Church,  and 
repeated  to  himself  in  a low  voice  every  word 
of  the  clergyman’s  sermons.  As  he  went  on  his 
errands  he  read  and  repeated  to  himBelf,  and 
then  committed  to  memory,  the  whole  of  the 
“ Yicar  of  Wakefield,”  as  well  as  of  “ Ivanhoe.” 
By  dint  of  labour  like  this  he  acquired  in  half 
a vear  what  he  calls  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  It  may  be  added  that 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  pronunciation  is  Btill  that  of 
a foreigner  and  of  a German ; but  that  if  the 
work  before  us  proceeds,  as  we  believe  is  the  case, 
from  his  own  unaided  pen,  he  is  justified  in  the 
previous  remark. 

The  next  six  months  were  devoted  in  the  Bame 
way  to  the  acquisition  of  French.  His  choice  of 
books  was  happy, — “ Les  Aventnres  de  Tele- 
maqne”  and  “ Paul  et  Virginia.”  “This  unre- 
mitting study  had  in  the  course  of  a single  year 
strengthened  my  memory  to  such  a degree  that 
the  study  of  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Porta- 
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guese  appeared  very  eaBy ; and  it  did  not  take 
me  more  than  six  weeks  to  write  and  speak 
each  of  those  languages  fluently.”  Such  is  his 
own  account. 

In  1844  he  obtained  a situation  as  corre- 
spondent and  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
B.  H.  Schroder  & Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  at  a salary 
of  481.,  which  was  soon  raised  to  801.  Inspired 
partly  by  the  desire  to  make  himself  of  more 
service  to  his  employers,  he  now  began  the  study 
of  Russian,  and  hired  a poor  Jew,  at  four  francs 
a week,  to  come  every  evening  for  two  hours  to 
listen  to  Russian  recitations,  of  which  he  did  not 
understand  a syllable.  These  nightly  recitations, 
delivered  in  a loud  voice,  annoyed  the  neigh- 
bouring tenants;  and  while  studying  the  Russian 
language  Schliemann  was  twice  obliged  to  find 
himself  new  lodgings. 

In  January,  1846,  his  principals  sent  him  as 
their  agent  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  he  soon  ren- 
dered himself  so  indispensable  to  his  employers 
as  to  find  himself  practically  independent. 
Then  he  wrote  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  Minnie  ; 
and  the  disappointment  which  he  experienced 
rendered  him  for  some  time  unfit  for  any  occu- 
pation, and  sick  in  bed.  From  his  recovery  he 
pressed  forward  wyth  seven-leagued  strides  to 
fortune.  In  1847  he  was  inscribed  in  the  guild 
as  a wholesale  merchant.  It  is  characteristic 
of  a man  who  could  make  new  friends  while 
remaining  faithfol  to  his  old  ones  that  for 
eleven  years  he  kept  the  agency  of  Messrs. 
Schroder  & Co.  Thoroughly  understanding 
indigo,  he  confined  his  operations  to  that  com- 
modity. At  the  end  of  1852  he  established  a 
branch  house  at  Moscow  for  dealing  in  indigo ; 
and,  as  he  was  always  overwhelmed  with  work 
at  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  not  until  1854  that  he 
found  it  possible  to  acquire  the  Swedish  and 
Polish  languages. 

For  the  remarkable  escape  which  he  had  in 
this  year  from  the  loss  of  his  entire  property  by 
fire,  we  must  refer  to  his  autobiography.  In 
1856  he  found  himself  unable  to  restrain  his 
desire  to  learn  Greek,  and  at  once  set  vigorously 
to  work,  for  a couple  of  years,  during  which  he 
read  almost  all  the  classical  authors  cursorily, 
and  the  “ Iliad  ” and  the  “ Odyssey  ” several 
times.  In  1858  he  renewed  the  study  of  Latin, 
and,  further,  arrived  at  the  unusual  conclusion, 
“ I thought  I had  money  enough  ! ” He  then 
travelled  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Egypt;  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  the  second 
cataract,  learning  Arabic  by  the  way;  travelled 
across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem; 
traversed  Syria ; visited  Smyrna,  the  Cyclades, 
and  Athens ; and  was  on  the  point,  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  of  visiting  the  Ithaca,  when 
he  was  seized  with  fever.  Business  affairs  then 
again  olaimed  his  attention,  until,  at  the  end  of 

1863,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  such  a 
fortune  as  his  ambition  had  never  ventured  to 
aspire  to.  His  old  dream  of  Troy  then  recurred 
to  his  memory.  But,  before  settling  himself 
down  to  archceology,  he  thought  best  to  see  a 
little  more  of  the  world.  So  he  started  in  April, 

1864,  for  Tunis,  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
He  then  went,  vid  Egypt,  to  India ; traversed 
that  country  from  the  Himalayas  to  Ceylon  ; 
went  to  China,  to  Java,  to  Japan  ; and  so  to 
San  Francisco.  Thence,  through  Nicaragua,  the 
eastern  linked  States,  Havannah,  and  Mexico, 
he  made  his  way  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  spring 
of  1866,  he  settled  down  to  study  archaeology 
henceforth  with  no  other  interruptions  than 
Bhort  trips  to  America. 

At  last,  in  April,  1868,  Henry  Schliemann 
was  able  to  realise  the  dream  of  his  life,  and  to 
visit  at  leisure  the  scenes  of  those  events  which 
had  always  had  such  an  intense  interest  for 
him,  and  the  country  of  the  heroes  whose  adven- 
tures had  delighted  and  comforted  his  childhood. 
He  started,  by  way  of  Rome  and  Naples,  for 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca.  This  last-named 
island  he  carefully  examined,  but  the  only  exca- 
vations he  made  there  were  in  the  so-called 
Castle  of  Ulysses,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Aetos. 
He  afterwards  visited  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
examined  the  ruins  of  Mycenrn.  Thence  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  started  from  the  Pirceus 
for  the  Dardanelles,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
village  of  Bounarbashi,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plains  of  Troy.  This  spot  had, 
in  recent  times,  been  regarded  as  the  Homeric 
Ilium,  on  the  ground  of  the  asserted  existence 
of  two  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  village,  which 
were  taken  to  be  the  two,  one  of  cold  and  one 
of  warm  water,  mentioned  by  Homer.  But  it 
turned  out  that  instead  of  two  there  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  springs,  all  of  a uniform  tem- 
perature of  about  62“  Fahrenheit.  The  Turks 


call  the  place  Kirk-Gios;  that  is  to  say,  forty 
eyes  or  springs.  The  spot,  moreover,  is  eight 
iuileB  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  Hellespont, — 
more  than  double  the  distance  of  Troy,  aB  col- 
lected from  the  “ Iliad.”  Bounarbashi  being 
thus  negatived,  Schliemann  examined  succes- 
sively all  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Trojan  plain,  and  was  at  last  struck  by  the  im- 
posing position  and  natural  fortifications  of  the 
hill  called  Hissarlik,  which  formed  the  north- 
western corner  of  Novum  Ilium,  at  an  elevation 
of  162  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  he 
decided  to  excavate ; but  it  was  not  till  April, 
1870,  that  he  was  able  to  return  to  the  spot,  and 
so  commence  a preliminary  excavation.  Sink- 
ing through  a mass  of  debris,  he  struck,  at  a 
depth  of  16  ft.  below  the  surface,  a wall  of  huge 
stones,  6 ft.  6 in.  thick,  which  he  was  subse- 
quently enabled  to  identify  as  part  of  a tower 
of  the  Macedonian  period. 

The  requisite  firman  from  the  Porte  waB  not 
obtained  until  September,  1871,  and  on  the  11th 
of  the  following  October  the  work  was  at  length 
commenced.  Eighty  labourers  were  employed, 
and  the  excavation  was  carried  on  till  the 
24th  of  November,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  suspend  it  for  the  winter.  Returning  to 
Hissarlik  at  the  end  of  March,  1872,  Schlie- 
mann resumed  the  work  with  100  labourers, — a 
number  which  he  soon  increased  to  130,  and 
then  to  150.  He  was  provided  with  the  best 
English  wheelbarrows,  pickaxes,  and  spades, 
and  paid  his  labourers  each  about  Is.  6d.  per 
day.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  he  erected  a wooden 
house  with  three  rooms,  a magazine,  and  a 
kitchen,  and  covered  the  buildings  with  water- 
proof felt  to  protect  them  from  the  rain. 

For  the  details  of  the  work  of  1872,  which  was 
carried  on  till  the  14th  of  August,  we  must  refer 
to  the  volume  itself.  On  the  1st  of  February, 

1873,  the  excavations  were  resumed,  in  the  teeth 
of  an  icy  wind.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
year  that  Dr.  Schliemann  discovered  that  the 
Hellenic  Ilium,  or  Novum  Ilium , of  which  he 
found  such  interesting  memorials,  extended  over 
a much  larger  space  than  that  which  had  been 
covered  by  the  preceding  and  more  ancient 
cities.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  important 
discovery  of  the  treasure  was  made.  Many  of 
the  objects  then  found  were  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington,  and  commented  on  by  us  at  the 
time.  The  largest  silver  vase  alone  contained 
nearly  9,000  objects  of  gold.  The  excavations 
were  discontinued  on  the  17th  of  June,  1873. 

In  the  beginning  of  1874  an  account,  in 
German,  was  published  at  Leipsic,  of  the  dis- 
coveries at  Troy;  and  a French  translation 
appeared  at  the  same  time.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  November, 

1874,  edited  by  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  under  the 
title  of  “ Troy  and  its  Remains.”  In  this  work 
the  burnt  city,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  regards 
as  the  Ilium  of  Homer,  was  reckoned  as  the 
second  from  the  virgin  soil.  It  now  appears  to 
be  the  third,  out  of  a series  of  seven  successive 
periods  of  building. 

In  February,  1874,  Dr.  Schliemann  com- 
menced the  exploration  of  Mycenao  by  sinking 
thirty-four  shafts  in  its  Acropolis.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  work  on  Mycenm  in  English, 
German,  and  French,  occupied  the  whole  of 
1877,  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  1878;  and 
an  examination  of  Ithaca  was  then  made.  At  the 
end  of  September,  in  this  year,  excavations  were 
recommenced,  on  a large  scale,  at  Troy,  and 
carried  on  until  they  were  stopped  by  the 
winter  rains  on  the  26th  of  November.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1879,  the  work  was  resumed,  and 
in  company  with  Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin, 
and  M.  Emile  Burnouf,  of  Paris,  Dr.  Schliemann 
made  a careful  exploration  of  the  Troad.  The 
publication  of  the  large  and  beautiful  volume 
before  ns,  with  its  numerous  illustrations  (all 
referred  to  in  the  text),  shows  that  no  time  for 
repose  has  been  allowed  by  the  author  from 
either  his  engineering  or  his  literary  work. 

Thus  far  we  have  derived  our  information 
from  the  introduction  to  the  book.  There  is  a 
preface,  by  Professor  Virchow,  preceding  the 
introduction..  Then  follows  the  main  body  of 
the  work,  divided  into  twelve  chapters.  Of 
these,  the  first  deals  with  the  country  of  the 
Trojans.  The  second  is  on  the  ethnography  of 
the  Trojans;  their  several  dominions  in  the 
Troas  ; and  the  topography  of  Troy.  The  third 
is  on  the  history  of  Troy  ; the  fourth  on  the  true 
site  of  Homer’s  Ilium.  Each  of  the  five  succeed- 
ing chapters  is  devoted  to  one  of  the  pre-historic 
cities  on  the  site  investigated.  Of  these,  the 
third,  or  burnt  city,  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  with  the  Troy  of  the  “ Iliad.” 


The  sixth  city,  most  probably  a Lydian 
settlement,  and  the  seventh  city,  the  Greek 
Ilium,  or  Novum  Ilium,  occupy  a chapter 
apiece;  and  the  twelfth  chapter  deals  with 
the  conical  mounds  in  the  Troad,  called  the 
Heroic  Tumuli.  This  part  of  the  work  occu- 
pies 678  pages.  It  is  followed  by  an 
appendix,  and  a copious  and  well-arranged 
index,  bringing  the  volume  up  to  800  pages. 
There  are  nine  separate  papers  in  the  appendix, 
by  Professor  Virchow,  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Consul  Calvert,  and  other  writers  familiar  with 
the  subjects.  One  of  these,  a short  article,  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Duffield,  on  the  “Lost  Art  of  Harden- 
ing Copper,”  is  of  interest,  as  giving  reason  for 
the  opinion  that  it  is  to  an  admixture  of  rhodium 
or  other  metals  of  the  platinum  group  that  the 
hard  quality  of  ancient  tools  and  weapons  iB  to 
be  attributed.  A catalogue  of  the  plants  hitherto 
known  in  the  Troad  adds  to  the  information  so 
copiously  afforded  by  the  volume. 

We  have  passed  over  the  details  of  each 
engineering  campaign,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  more  instructive  to  the  reader  to 
devote  such  space  as  we  could  command  to  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  results  of  this  costly  and 
adventurous  work,  arranged  according  to  the 
chronological,  or  at  least  the  successive,  order 
of  the  seven  cities,  of  which  the  remains  have 
now  been  exhumed. 

The  hill  of  Hissarlik,  rising,  as  before  men- 
tioned, to  a height  of  162  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  about  three 
English  miles  to  the  south  of  a point  on  the 
coast  of  the  Hellespont,  marked  by  a 
tumulus,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  tomb  of 
Ajax.  About  the  same  distance  to  the  west  of 
Hissarlik  is  the  Bhore  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  The 
hill  is  the  head  of  a low  range  of  hilly  country, 
trending  to  the  south-west ; at  the  foot  of  which 
lies  the  bed  of  the  old  Scamander,  into  which 
the  Thymbrius  falls,  at  about  five  miles  to  the 
south  of  Hissarlik.  The  Simois  runs  from  east 
to  west,  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont.  It  falls  into  a marsh  to  the  north 
of  Hissarlik,  which  drains  into  the  Scamander. 
The  Plain  of  Troy  stretches  from  the  course  of 
the  old  Scamander  to  that  of  the  new  river  of 
the  same  name.  Its  width  of  nearly  a mile  ex- 
pands into  an  area  of  a mile  and  a half  wide  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  affording  a sort 
of  amphitheatre,  well  suited  for  a field  of  battle. 
Besika  Bay,  of  some  repute  of  late,  is  on  the 
coast  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  about  four  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  parallel  of  Ilium. 

The  hill  of  Hissarlik  is  covered  with  the 
ddbris  of  successive  cities,  to  the  depth  of 
52  ft.  6 in.  The  top  of  the  native  rock  is  now 
59  ft.  6 in.  above  the  plain  at  its  base,  or 
109  ft.  6 in.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
stratum  of  made  earth  and  rubbish  forming 
the  ddbris  of  the  first  city  lies  to  a depth  of 
7 ft.  6 in.  on  the  rock,  or  at  a depth  of  from 
45  ft.  to  52  ft.  6 in.  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

The  remains  of  all  the  prehistoric  cities,  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  twenty  Bhafts  sunk  over  the 
area  of  Novum  Ilium,  are  limited  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hill  which  formed  the  acropolis  of 
this  latest  and  largest  city.  The  earliest  city 
does  not  give  any  signs  of  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Nor  have  any  external  walls  been 
found  which  could  be  properly  attributed  to  the 
earliest  date.  The  pottery  of  this  city  is  of  a 
special  type,  principally,  though  not  altogether, 
made  without  the  use  of  the  potter’s  wheel.  A 
lustrous  black  surface  has  been  given  to  many 
of  the  vessels,  and  linear  patterns,  incised  in 
the  clay  and  filled  with  white  chalk,  are  used 
for  decoration.  Vessels  with  three  feet  are 
found,  and  a lustrous  red  cup,  with  one  handle, 
is  figured  ; it  stands  on  a foot.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  vases  of  this  date  are 
round  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  be  unfit  to  stand, 
on  a board  or  level  surface.  They  are  also 
generally  furnished  with  vertical  tubular  holes, 
made  in  excrescences  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
The  application  of  the  microscope  to  some 
vegetable  matter  remaining  in  some  of  these 
holes  shows  that  they  served  for  the  passage  of 
linen  cords,  by  means  of  which  the  vessel  was 
suspended.  This  may  often  be  the  case  with  such 
vases  as  are  called  by  the  name  of  Aryballos , 
used  for  drawing  water  from  a well.  But  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  arrangement  indi- 
cates that  the  vases  must  always  have  been 
suspended  when  full,  a fact  which  leads  to  the 
idea  that  such  a method  of  disposing  of  them 
must  have  been  in  use  before  the  introduction 
of  tables,  or  even  of  shelves.  Querns,  pestles, 
and  grinding-implements  of  trachyte,  basalt,  and 
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compact  limestone;  axes  of  jade  and  diorite; 
single  and  double  edged  saws  of  flint ; arrow- 
heads of  copper,  and  moulds  of  mica  slate  for 
casting  them ; pins,  punches,  and  various  orna- 
ments of  oopper  ; knives  of  copper,  one  of  which 
is  gilt ; pins,  awls,  and  needles  of  bone  and  of 
ivory,  and  knuckle-bones,  or  astragali,  used  for  a 
well-known  game,  show  that  a state  of  civilisa- 
tion far  from  being  despicable  had  been  attained 
by  the  builders  of  the  earliest  town  reared  on  the 
site  of  Troy. 

The  second  oity,  of  which  the  debris  forms  a 
Btratum  some  12  ft.  thick,  was  inhabited,  as  is 
proved  both  by  architectural  remains  and  by 
pottery,  by  a very  different  raoeof  people  from  the 
builders  of  the  first.  These  second  settlers  built 
both  their  city  walls  and  those  of  some  of  their 
houses  of  large  stones,  while  their  predecessors 
laid  their  foundations,  composed  of  small  uncut 
stones  joined  together  with  earth,  on  the  top  of 
about  8 in.  of  black  earth  that  covered  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock.  Cakes  of  clay  were  also  used 
in  order  to  level  the  ground  and  serve  as  a sort 
of  packing  for  the  huge  stone  blocks.  Some  of 
the  houses  in  this  Becond  city  have  evidently 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  A female  skeleton, 
tolerably  well  preserved,  was  found  in  the  ruins 
of  one  of  these  burnt  houses  ; and  rings  of  gold 
wire  and  a pin  of  electrum  were  found  near  the 
remains.  The  skull  is  brachycephalic,  and  the 
jaw  is  decidedly  prognathous.  Vases  with  what 
Dr.  Schleimann  calls  an  owl’s  face  and  female 
attributes,  but  on  which  Professor  Virohow,  like 
ourselves,  rather  observes  a rude  indication  of  a 
human  face,  here  occur.  Handles  are  given  to 
the  vases  ; and  tripod  pots  on  round  rests,  such 
as  are  now  in  use,  are  found,  instead  of  the  ver- 
tical tubular  holes  of  the  earlier  pottery.  Wheel- 
made  plates  abound,  and  a curions  form  of 
drinking-horn,  with  two  large  handles,  also 
makes  its  appearance. 

In  the  third  city,  the  remains  of  which  form 
a stratum  of  10  ft.  thick,  slightly  baked  brioks 
appear  aB  building  materials.  A minute  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  structural  remains  of  this 
third  city.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  it  was  from  its  ruins  that  the  great 
treasure  of  golden,  silver,  and  electrum  vases 
and  other  objects  was  recovered.  From  the 
bones  found,  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  household  cat,  all  the  domestic 
animals  now  known  were  kept  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

Curious  figures  of  terra  cotta,  supposed  to  be 
idols  or  amulets,  abound  in  these  ruins.  A 
very  arohaio  figure  of  lead,  with  the  legs  joined 
like  the  pedestal  of  a Hermes,  has  also  been 
figured.  The  vases  are  often  of  large  bold  form, 
furnished  not  only  with  handles,  but  also 
with  a sort  of  horns,  or  ears,  probably  of  a 
symbolical  nature.  The  Svaatica,  or  gammated 
cross,  is  found  as  a decoration,  and  the  subject 
is  treated  at  length.  Crown-shaped  covers  to 
vases  occur;  and  rude  conventional  imitations 
of  animal  forms  are  not  unusual  for  the  vessels. 
Stone  axes  and  hammers,  and  flint  saws, 
still  were  used,  as  well  as  copper  shields, 
cauldrons,  and  vases.  Battle-axes  and  lance- 
heads  of  bronze,  and  two-edged  bronze  daggers, 
are  found  ; but  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  and  one 
that  proves  the  pre-Homeric  date  of  this  third 
city,  that  not  a single  sword  has  been  discovered 
in  its  ruins.  The  splendid  treasure  hero  found  is 
described  at  length.  The  skulls  of  two  warriors 
are  figured.  They  had  helmets  on  their  heads, 
but  it  is  not  said  if  they  were  similar.  They 
were  probably  too  much  decayed  to  Bhow. 
As  to  the  skulls  themselves,  they  are  of  two 
very  'different  types,  one  of  them  being  much 
flatter  than  the  other,  as  well  as  much  more 
prognathous,  or  prominent  in  jaw.  A third 
skull,  that  of  a girl,  approaches  a Greek  type. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fourth  city,  of  which 
the  ruins  occupy  a depth  of  10  ft.,  were  of  a 
lower  order  of  civilisation  than  those  of  the 
third.  The  pottery  is  coarser  and  of  a ruder 
fabric,  although  the  same  general  forms  were  in 
use.  “ The  masses  of  shells  and  cockles  accumu- 
lated in  the  dibris  of  the  houses  are  so  stupendous 

that  they  baffle  all  description A people 

which  left  all  their  kitchen  refuse  on  the  floors 
of  their  rooms  must  have  lived  in  a very  low 
social  condition.” 

Above  the  stratum  of  ruins  of  the  fourth  city 
is  a layer  of  ddbris  of  about  6 ft.  thick,  evidently 
consisting  of  the  remains  of  houses  built  of 
wood  and  clay.  The  rude  stone  hammers  and 
axes,  so  common  in  the  fourth  city,  are  now  no 
longer  found.  The  patterns  of  pottery  manifest 
a general  decline.  The  mode  of  life  was  changed  ; 
for  the  kitchen  remains  were  no  longer  Buffered 


to  accumulate  in  the  houses.  Knives  and  axes 
of  bronze  are  like  those  found  in  the  third  city, 
exoept  that  the  latter  are  shorter,  rarely  exceed- 
ing  6 in.  in  length.  Needles  of  bone  occur,  but 
are  not  plentiful. 

Above  the  stratum  of  ruins  of  the  fifth  prehis- 
toriccity,  and  justbelow  theruinsofNovum  Ilium, 
is  found  a vast  quantity  of  very  curious  pottery, 
partly  hand-made,  partly  wheel-made,  so  utterly 
different  from  the  pottery  of  the  preceding  cities, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  Novum  Ilium,  that  the 
explorer  hesitates  whether  to  refer  it  to  historic 
or  to  prehistoric  times.  From  the  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  the  hand-made  vaseB  found  in 
Italy,  and  called  either  Archaic  Etruscan  or  pre- 
Etruscan,  Dr.  Schliemann  thinks  that  an  indica- 
tion of  Lydian  origin  is  afforded  ; and  he  calls 
this  sixth  settlement  on  the  hill  of  Hisearlik  the 
Lydian  city. 

With  the  last  remains, — those  of  Novum 
Ilium, — we  come  into  historic  time.  In  B.C.  4-80, 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  Xerxes,  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Greece,  went  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple 
of  the  Ilian  Athene.  For  the  account  of  this 
city,  its  noble  relics,  and  its  Greek  inscriptions 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book.  It  is  one 
of  those  volumes  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
give  an  abstract,  within  any  reasonable  length, 
becanse  it  is  so  full  of  new  and  highly  sugges- 
tive matter.  Our  object  has  been  rather  to 
indicate  the  origin  of  the  research,  the  method 


be  muoh  nearer  certainty  in  attaining  his  ulti- 
mate object  by  so  doing.  It  is  no  more  than 
mere  common-sense  to  bestow  adequate  con- 
sideration upon  the  methods  of  radiation  of  heat, 
the  conductivity  of  various  substances,  or  the 
phenomena  of  the  movement  of  air  under 
various  circumstances,  before  attempting  to 
gain  a satisfactory  method  of  heating  or  of 
ventilation.  But  we  question  very  muoh  whether 
the  ’attempt  to  reduce  these  phenomena  to  the 
strict  minuteness  of  mathematical  formulae  and 
of  graphic  representation  in  diagrams  is  not  a 
delusion,  calculated  rather  to  waste  time  than  to 
insure  satisfaction.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  all  the  formula)  and  conclusions 
are  correct  deductions  from  experimental  inves- 
tigation, the  very  experiments  from  which  they 
are  deduced  are  liable  to  so  much  unaccountable 
and  unestimated  variation  of  conditions  that, 
unless  they  are  the  average  of  an  immense 
number  of  experiments,  we  should  in  any  case 
be  sceptical  as  to  their  absolute  accuracy. 
Granting  this,  however,  it  is  literally  impossible 
to  insure  precisely  the  same  conditions  for  the 
practical  application  of  the  formula.  Heat  and 
the  movement  of  air  are  phenomena  so  little 
amenable  to  management  and  discipline  beyond 
a certain  point,  that  there  must  always  be  a 
large  margin  allowed  for  any  calculations  as  to 
the  conditions  for  producing  a certain  definite 
distribution  of  heat  or  a certain  movement  and 


employed,  and  the  general  outcome  of  the  whole,  j replacement  of  air ; and  even  to  have  all  mathe- 
than  to  attempt  a precis  of  a work  so  full  of  inatical  expressions  of  the  flow  and  movement 
luminous  and  novel  detail.  We  shall  be  content  of  air  at  one’s  fingers’  ends  would  not  preserve 


if  we  have  awakened  in  our  readers  that 
curiosity  which  will  allow  them  no  rest  until 
they  have  obtained  the  book.  We  can  only  now 
echo  the  closing  words  of  Professor  Virchow, — 
Thrice  happy  the  man  to  whose  lot  has  fallen 
to  realise  in  his  maturity  of  manhood  the  dreams 
of  childhood,  and. to  unveil  the  Burnt  City.  What- 
ever may  be  the  acknowledgment  of  contempo- 
raries, no  one  will  be  able  to  rob  him  of  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  solved  the  great 
problem  of  thousands  of  years.  . . . May  the 
work  which  he  has  terminated  become  to  many 
thousands  a source  of  enjoyment  and  instruction, 
as  it  will  be  to  himself  an  everlasting  glory.” 

We  have  only  to  add  that  publisher  and 
printer  are  fully  entitled  to  a share  ia  the 
gratitude  of  the  public  for  the  production  of 
this  splendid  and,  in  the  best  Bense  of  the  word, 
thorough  work. 


A FRENCH  TREATISE  ON  WARMING 
AND  VENTILATION. 

Tins  is  a very  formidable  volume.*  It  is  a 
treatise  aiming  at  a thoroughly  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  warming  and  ventilating 
inhabited  buildings ; not  dealing  only  with  the 
various  methods  which  have  been  employed 
for  warming  and  ventilation,  but  starting  from 
first  principles, — from  the  consideration  of  the 
movement  of  air,  and  the  method  of  formation 
and  communication  of  heat, — and  reducing  the 
facts  connected  with  these  subjects  to  formula) 
and  diagrams.  According  to  the  taste  for 
regularity  of  literary  arrangement  by  which 
the  French  are  so  much  influenced,  we  have 
under  almost  each  heading  the  formal  division 
of  the  subject  under  the  several  classifications 
of  “ Formules  theoriques,”  “ Consequences 
pratiques,”  and  “Tableaux  graphiquee,”  in 
which  latter  the  “ Consequences  pratiques  ” 
are  reduced  to  diagrams,  the  results  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  appreciable  at  a glance. 
In  some  cases  the  intermediate  steps  are 
omitted  and  we  go  at  onoe  from  “ Formules 
theoriques”  to  “ Applications ” ; but  the  same 
rigidly  logical  method  is  adhered  to  through- 
out; and  we  are  not  allowed  a section  of  s 
grate  or  a ventilating  apparatus  until  we  are 
supposed  to  have  swallowed  a sufficient  number 
of  formulae  to  be  able  instinctively,  almost,  to 
estimate  the  capacities  and  incapacities  of 
each  form  of  mechanism  in  each  material. 

In  this  country  we  are  apt  to  make  too  light 
of  mere  theory  in  dealing  with  practical  matters 
of  this  kind ; in  French  treatises  snob  as  this 
we  find  a tendency  to  overload  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  with  theory.  No  one  in  search  of 
a practical  solution  of  the  problems  of  efficient 
warming  and  ventilation  would  be  very  likely  to 
spend  his  time  in  going  through  the  pages  on 
pages  of  figures  and  formula)  here  contained  ; 
nor  do  we  feel  by  any  means  sure  that  he  would 


* “Chau Huge  et  Ventilation  dea  Lieux  habitus."  ParP. 
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us  from  the  complications  arising  from  quite 
unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  fluctuations  in  the 
conditions  under  which  we  had  to  realise  one 
result.  The  general  knowledge,  for  example, 
that  the  flow  of  air  in  a tubular  iulet  must  be 
retarded  by  the  existence  of  a right-angle  or 
any  other  decided  angle  in  the  conveying  tube, 
is  sufficient  in  general  terms  for  all  practical 
purposes;  nothing  is  really  gained  by  reducing 
it  to  a precise  mathematical  statement  accord- 
ing to  accepted  data;  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
the  statement  will  be  absolutely  correct  for  any 
length  of  time.  To  calculate  precisely  the 
movements  of  so  variable  a body  as  air  in  this 
way  is  something  like  calculating  the  exact  form 
aud  velocity  which  a breaking  wave  must  take 
from  data  of  the  density  of  water,  depth  near 
the  breaking-line,  nature  of  the  beach,  and 
strength  of  the  wind  ; we  might  do  this  theo- 
retically, but  practically  we  know  that  the  wind 
force  is  continually  varying,  and  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  wave  is  liable  to  be  influenced  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  by  the  operation  of  other 
disturbances  of  the  water  in  its  vicinity.  Most 
of  what  is  given  by  these  “ Formules  thdo- 
riques  ” can  be  deduced,  as  far  as  it  is  really 
practically  applicable,  by  observation,  without 
halting  halfway  to  fix  the  observation  in  figures 
and  diagrams.  These  latter  form,  no  doubt,  a 
language  iu  whioh  to  state  a theory  if  accuracy 
of  expression  is  specially  desired,  and  they  form, 
when  founded  on  a great  number  of  experiments, 
a convenient  expression  of  the  total  results,  and 
as  suoh  we  leave  them  to  the  study  of  the 
reader  in  this  case;  but  wo  much  doubt  whether 
any  one  will  ever  either  warm  or  ventilate  a house 
by  mathematical  formula)  and  with  mathe- 
matical certainty  of  result,  uuless  we  were  to 
have  separate  formula)  and  separate  appliances 
for  every  change  of  heat  and  barometrical 
pressure,  not  to  mention  the  thousand  and  one 
variations  in  regard  to  material,  aspect,  length 
of  conducting  passage,  and  size  of  apartments, 
&c.  &c.,  in  which  each  habitation  has  its  own 
idiosyncrasies. 

It  would  in  any  case  carry  us  quite  beyond 
our  limits  to  go  into  the  theories  aud  formula) 
stated  in  these  pages.  It  will  be  more  to  the 
purpose  here  to  notice  some  of  the  points  in  the 
practical  part  of  the  treatise,  where  they  seem 
to  suggest  improvements  on  our  usual  practice 
in  this  country.  One  of  the  very  first  things  we 
come  to  in  the  chapter  on  construction  of  fire- 
places is  in  regard  to  the  section  of  flue  to  be 
adopted.  We  are  reminded  here  of  the  curiously 
unreasonable  form  of  rectangular  oblong  whioh 
we  habitually  adopt,  and  of  which  the  only 
possible  recommendation  is  that  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  the  bricklayers  than  others,  except 
the  9-in.  square,  which  is  supposed  to  be  too 
small,  and  the  14-in.  square,  which  is  for  most 
cases  too  large.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  believe 
the  area  of  the  9-in.  square  flue  would  be  sufficient 
for  most  house-fires,  and  that  the  14  in.  by  9 in. 
is  often  indirectly  the  oause  of  smoking,  from 
its  being  larger  than  necessary,  and  larger  than 
can  be  easily  warmed  and  supplied  with  up- 
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onrrent  by  the  fire.  Bat  oar  French  authority 
never  thinks  of  a fine  with  square  angles.  A 
square  flue  with  the  angles  rounded  he  will 
accept,  or  a cireular  flue,  or  an  oval  flue ; but 
the  flue  with  angles  to  catch  and  collect  the  soot 
is  not  in  his  books  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  for  keeping  a flue  clean,  and  promoting  a 
regular  current  or  draught  in  it,  there  can  be 
no  plan  so  good  as  the  circular  one,  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  now  and  then  applied  in  England, 
in  special  cases.  Circular  it  Bhould  be,  with 
smooth  sides  of  tile,  so  as  to  give  as  little  hold 
as  possible  to  the  soot  on  its  surface,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  present  a surface  which  the  cleaning 
brush  will  easily  operate  upon  with  a complete 
sweep,  instead  of  leaving  angles  where  the  soot 
lodges,  and  half  escapes  the  brush.  The  “ tall- 
boys ” with  which  it  is  proposed  to  crown  the 
chimneys  for  better  draught,  do  not  present,  in 
the  illustrations  given,  any  improvement  on  the 
usual  hideousness  of  this  type  of  article  in 
England.  Two  or  three  of  the  more  practical 
English  contrivances  against  down-draught  in 
windy  weather  are  figured  for  the  benefit  of 
French  readers. 

In  the  following  chapter  on  the  principal 
systems  of  French  constructors,  it  is  noticeable 
that  one  of  the  marked  specialties  of  the  Galton 
stove  in  England,  the  upcast  flue  for  warm  air 
carried  up  the  middle  of  the  smoke-flue  and 
receiving  heat  from  tbe  smoke,  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  more  than  one  form  in  France. 
It  occurs  in  Peclet’s  fireplace  in  very  nearly  the 
same  form,  and  in  the  “ Cheminee  Cordier”  the 
idea  is  carried  further,  a number  of  small  tubes 
in  the  flue  being  substituted  for  the  one  large 
one.  This  is,  of  course,  better  in  the  way  of 
drawing  heat  from  the  smoke-flue ; at  the  same 
time  it  is  more  complicated  and  expensive,  with 
perhaps  not  a compensating  degree  of  advantage. 
The  Cordier  fireplace  is  unlike  anything  in  use 
in  this  country,  as  far  as  we  have  observed  ; 
its  special  feature,  besides  the  tubes  in  the 
flue  above  mentioned,  consists  ia  a kind  of 
grating  of  hollow  tubes  leaning  slightly  forward 
over  the  fire ; between  these  tubes  the  smoke 
escapes  into  the  flue,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  heat  which  in  the  ordinary  fireplace  escapes 
up  the  chimney  is  utilised  in  communicating 
heat  to  these  hollow  tubes  or  bars,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  air  in  them,  which  then  passes  up 
into  a larger  main  tube  running  across  the  top 
of  the  apparatus  and  thence  through  openings 
into  the  room,  at  what  point  the  diagram  does 
not  clearly  show  : indeed,  we  may  Bay  that  mary 
of  the  diagrams  are  very  poor  in  regard  both 
to  style  and  minateness  of  illustration,  and  in 
this  respect  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  size 
and  intended  importance  of  the  book.  The 
framework  of  tubes,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
hinged  at  the  foot  so  as  to  be  thrown  back 
against  the  back  of  the  fireplace-opening  for 
better  convenience  in  cleaning  it  and  the  grate. 
As  a contrivance  for  catching  surplus  heat  on 
its  way  into  the  chimney,  provided,  of  course,  the 
tabes  are  never  allowed  to  become  so  heated 
as  to  burn  the  air,  this  seems  a very  ingenious 
and  apparently  efficient  derice,  and  is  worth 
attention  in  this  oountry.  The  “ Cheminee 
Lanry  ” is  another  modification  of  the  same 
idea  as  the  “ Cordier  ” ; instead  of  the  hollow 
bars  there  is,  arising  from  the  back  of  the  fire 
and  partly  overhanging  it,  a series  of  console- 
shaped pieces  of  metal  with  their  edges  towards 
the  room.  These  both  radiate  heat  into  the 
room  aod  also  communicate  warmth  to  the  air 
in  a tube,  which,  as  in  the  Cordier,  passes 
across  the  top  of  the  fireplace  and  discharges 
warmed  air  into  the  room  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place and  about  the  height  of  the  mantelpiece. 
The  “ Cheminee  Joly  ” has  an  iron  shell,  forming 
the  apparent  back  and  side  of  the  fireplace, 
with  an  undulating  face  towards  the  fire  and 
projecting  laminaa  in  the  rear ; behind  it  is  an 
air  space,  into  which  these  laminaa  project,  and 
where  the  air  is  warmed  and  subsequently 
admitted  into  the  room.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  same  principle  as  the  Galton  stove,  only 
without  the  fireclay  and  with  some  difference 
in  detail.  At  the  close  of  this  chapter,  attention 
is  drawn  to  a matter  often,  we  might  say 
generally,  overlooked,  viz.  : — the  difference 
between  the  requirements  of  a fireplace  in 
cold  and  comparatively  warm  weather.  If  the 
chimney  orifice  is  suitable  for  a good  draught  in 
cold  weather  and  with  large  fires,  then  to  keep 
up  the  same  draught  in  warm  weather  we  must 
keep  up  a larger  fire  than  we  require.  To 
avoid  this,  means  of  altering  the  size  of  the 
opening  from  the  fire  should  always  be  provided, 
and,  moreover  (a  point  often  overlooked),  should 


be  contrived  so  as  to  be  easily  manageable  from 
the  front  of  the  fireplace. 

A chapter  follows  on  foreign  fireplaces,  in 
which  England  ocoupies  decidedly  the  largest 
place.  The  Lloyd,  Sylvester,  and  Boyd  grates 
are  described  and  illustrated : the  latter  seems 
to  be  approved  of  as  simple  and  effective ; bat 
while  commended  for  the  avoidance  of  burning 
the  air  by  too  hot  surfaces,  it  is  added  that  the 
fire-brick  surfaces  transmit  much  less  heat  than 
iron  ones,  and  that  the  surface  in  contact  with 
the  air  to  be  warmed  must  be  considerably  aug- 
mented in  order  to  get  the  same  amount  of  heat 
as  in  the  metal-lined  fireplace.  This  is  true, 
but  M.  Planat  seems  to  forget  the  compensating 
advantage  of  fire-brick  in  retaining  the  heat  so 
much  longer  and  giving  it  out  so  much  more 
equably  than  iron,  so  that  the  fire  requires  less 
attention  and  to  a great  extent  retains  the 
same  heating  power  for  a long  time  after  the 
fire  itself  has  run  low.  It  is  more  Blow  to  heat, 
but  more  slow  to  cool,  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  the  continual  variations  in  heating  power  to 
which  a metal  fireplace  is  subject.  The  Galton 
fireplace  is  fully  figured  and  described,  and  much 
praised,  its  only  fault  being  to  occupy  too  much 
room,  which  has,  in  fact,  prevented  its  frequent 
use  in  small  dwelling-houses,  although  its 
admirable  qualities  as  a fireplace  for  large 
barraok-rooms  and  other-such  establishments  is 
universally  admitted.  Almost  the  only  Con- 
tinental grate  out  of  France  which  is  illustrated 
is  the  Badmar, — much  used  in  Russia  and  Ger- 
many,— a very  complicated  affair,  the  plans  and 
sections  of  which  are  too  small  and  inadequate 
to  render  its  action  very  intelligible.  It  is 
observable  that  here  again  the  plan  of  carrying 
air  up  the  flue  in  a separate  conduit,  to  be 
heated  by  the  smoke,  is  carried  out,  but  with 
this  difference  : that  in  this  case  the  smoke  is 
cari-ied  up  the  centre  metal  flue  (to  discharge 
into  a built  flue  in  due  time),  and  the  air  is 
carried  up  round  it;  thus  reversing  Captain 
Gal  ton’s  arrangement  in  this  part  of  his  stove. 
It  is  added  that  the  Badmar  fireplace  has  the 
advantage  that  in  summer,  when  not  in  use 
for  burning  fuel,  it  serves  as  well  for  ventila- 
tion as  for  warmth  in  winter  ; but  we  are  not 
told  how  the  circulation  of  the  air  through  it 
is  to  be  maintained  in  this  case.  A short 
chapter  on  the  causes  of  smoky  chimneys  pro- 
fesses to  take  each  of  these  causes  separately 
and  suggests  the  remedy  ; the  author  enumerates 
among  these  causes  the  want  of  a sufficient 
supply  of  air  to  replace  what  the  fire  Bhould 
exhaust,  a matter  which  is  generally  regarded 
in  relation  to  combustion  only. 

The  chapter  on  warming  by  hot  air  gives 
sections  of  several  very  elaborate  systems  for 
making  the  most  of  the  heat  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  fuel  used  to  generate  it,  some  of 
which  are  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
practically  interested  in  the  question.  In  the 
summary  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  M.  Planat 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  balance  of  advan- 
tages is  in  favour  of  brick  or  terra-cotta  sur- 
faces for  communicating  heat  to  the  air,  rather 
than  of  the  iron  ones  which  are  so  much  more 
commonly  used.  He  admits  the  comparative 
difficulty  of  arranging  the  surfaces  of  this 
slower  conducting  material  so  as  to  collect  and 
communicate  the  greatest  proportion  of  heat ; 
but  he  states  that  from  experiments  made  in 
1869  by  M.  Tresca,  sub-director  of  the  “ Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,”  on  healing 
apparatus  of  this  material,  it  was  found  that 
they  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  utilise  80  per 
oent.  of  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  fire,  which 
certainly  seems  a very  satisfactory  proportion. 
The  advantage,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  of 
air  heated  by  contact  with  brick  and  fire-clay 
surfaces  over  that  which  has  been  scorched,  as 
one  may  say,  by  the  quicker  conduction  of  iron, 
is  known  to  all,  we  imagine,  who  have  any 
practical  experience  in  the  matter.  M.  Planat 
also  gives  a table  showiug  that  in  experiments 
with  various  forms  of  heating  apparatus,  both  of 
brick  and  iron,  made  under  his  superintendence, 
the  brick  shows  a decided  average  advantage  in 
point  of  economy  of  construction  considered  in 
relation  to  results;  the  term  “ brick  ” (la  brique) 
standing,  we  presume,  for  what  we  generally 
call  fire-clay,  and  which  the  French  term 
“ terre  refractaire,”  though  the  same  reasoning 
may  probably  be  applied  to  built  brick  heating 
apparatus  on  a larger  scale.  M.  Planat  adds  a 
caution  that  the  draught  through  brick  flues  is 
not  so  good  as  through  iron,  and  that  therefore 
especial  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  a complete 
and  efficient  draught. 

In  the  matter  of  stoves,  to  which  a separate 


section  is  devoted,  it  may  be  noticed  that  ideas 
which  are  comparatively  new  here,  are  already 
old  elsewhere.  We  have  only  just  seen  tile- 
faced stoves  made  a specialty  by  one  firm  in 
England,  but  they  are  here  in  several  varieties ; 
in  which  we  observe  that  the  utilisation  and 
collection  of  heat  is  effected  by  a number  of 
surfaces  in  the  interior  of  the  stove,  in  every 
case  figured  here,  instead  of  by  mere  thickness 
and  mass  of  the  material.  Possibly  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  nearly  the  same;  the  thick-walled 
stove  as  made  at  Lambeth  collects  the  heat 
more  slowly,  and  takes  longer,  consequently,  to 
come  into  effective  operation  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  maintains  a very  uniform  temperature 
when  it  is  once  got  up,  and  preserves  it  for  a 
long  time,  even  with  a fire  which  has  been 
allowed  to  get  low.  The“Poele  Phenix,”  em- 
ployed in  France,  is  an  ingenious  and  very 
simple  arrangement  for  a self-feeding  metal 
stove  burning  coal ; the  coal  is  all  deposited  in 
a central  chamber  or  coal-shoot  running  the 
whole  height  of  the  stove,  and  something  like 
an  inverted  hopper,  rather  broader  at  the 
bottom  than  the  top.  The  bottom  of  this  recep- 
tacle hangs  a few  inches  clear  of  the  fire-bars 
below,  and  the  lowest  stratum  of  coal  burns  on 
the  bars,  the  flame  and  heat  escaping  round  the 
sides  into  the  space  between  the  coal- shoot  and 
outer  side  of  the  stove  ; as  the  coal  on  the  bars 
is  oonsumed,  the  mass  of  unburnod  coal  in  the 
coal-shoot  gradually  descends  by  its  own  weight 
on  the  fire-burs,  and  thus  the  volume  of  coal  is 
continually  being  burned  away  at  its  lower  end, 
and  proportionately  dropping  on  to  the  fire,  till 
it  is  all  consumed.  That  is  to  Bay,  it  does  all  this 
in  theory,  and  it  no  doubt  will  do  so  in  practice, 
if  one  can  ensure  that  the  flame  Bhall  not, 
when  the  coal  is  loose  and  presents  more  inter- 
stices than  ordinary,  take  a lead  up  the  centre 
coal- shoot  also,  and  waste  a quantity  of  fuel 
by  consuming  it  sui-x-eptitiously  befoi'e  its  time 
However,  as  the  coal-shoot  is  closed  at  the  top 
and  has  no  draught,  and  if  there  is  a good 
draught  provided  out  of  the  side  portion  of  tho 
stove,  the  probability  is  no  doubt  in  favour  of  its 
action;  and,  granted  that  it  will  practically  act 
as  intended,  it  is  no  doubt  a remarkably  simple 
and  compact  arrangement  for  a self-feeding 
stove.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
seen  in  England,  but  did  not  come  into  use.  The 
Gurney  and  Musgrave  stoves  are  figured,  or 
described,  with  no  expression  of  opinion.  An 
Austrian  stove,  the  “ Geburth,”  has  a curious 
arrangement  whereby  the  metal  stove-flue  is  re- 
turned upon  itself  with  a variety  of  elbows  and 
junctions,  apparently  with  the  view  of  gaining  a 
sufficiently  long  flue  for  draught  without  making 
it  a conspicuous  object  traversing  the  room. 
This  might  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  the 
clergyman  who  wrote  to  a certain  society  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  old  buildings  to 
ask  what  he  Bhould  do  with  a long  stove-pipe 
which  had  been  carried  the  whole  length  of  his 
Mediasval  church,  and  out  through  the  west 
wall,  and  how  he  should  get  rid  of  this  dis- 
figurement, and  received  a reply  cautioning 
him  against  rashly  meddling  with  an  interesting 
relic  of  the  habits  of  a previous  generation. 

A great  number  of  different  stoves  are  illus- 
trated in  the  succeeding  pages,  to  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  refer,  but  which  we  have  not 
space  to  particularise  here,  except  to  remark 
that  there  is  one  stove  specially  designed  for 
burning  coke,  contrived  by  the  Parisian  Gas 
Company,  which  may  be  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  now  trying  to  promote  smokeless 
fires  in  London.  The  conclusion  of  M.  Planat 
is  that  all  these  forms  of  stove  have  their  ad- 
vantages, and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
one  as  specially  or  entirely  superior  to  the  rest. 
The  subjects  of  warming  by  hot  water  and  steam, 
and  that  of  ventilation,  are  separately  treated, 
and  we  may  say  something  in  regard  to  M. 
Planat’ s views  and  suggestions  thereupon  in 
another  number. 


Art  of  Old  Japan. — At  the  soiree  of  the 
National  Indian  Association,  onThursday  evening 
last  week,  there  was  on  view  a portion  of  Mr. 
Pfoundes’s  Japanese  collection  of  photographs, 
native  illustrations,  albums  of  sketches,  &c.  A 
series  which  attracted  much  attentiou  consisted 
of  interesting  illustrations  of  the  “ System  of 
Art  ” and  “ Progressive  LessonB  of  the  Japanese.’ 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  widely  known 
even  amongst  collectors,  that  there  has  long 
existed  a perfect  “ system  ” as  well  as  inva- 
riably “ a motive,”  allegorical,  poetical,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  “Art  of  Old  Japan.” 
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ON  ARCHITECTS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

That  we  should  be  every  now  and  then  re- 
minded of  the  transitory  nature  of  things  mun- 
dane is  only  to  be  expected  in  a world  wherein 
all  things  are  ever  on  the  change,  and  wherein 
one  of  the  great  laws  of  its  constitution  evi- 
dently is  that  nought  in  it  is  intended  to  remain 
always  as  it  is,  but  must  needs  be  perpetually, 
though  it  may  be  silently,  passing  away, — to  be 
again,  perhaps,  renewed  under  other  and  still 
ever-changing  forms.  We  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  evidences  of  this  fact, — not  only  as 
respects  individuals  and  single  and  isolated 
things,  but  in  far  more  general  and  much  wider 
and  more  universal  ways.  Nought  is  free  from 
this  law  of  nature, — nothing  can  escape  it.  The 
very  earth  itself  on  which  we  live  is  as  much 
subject  to  it  as  are  the  animated  forms  and 
living  things  in  it.  This  change  may  be  slow, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  certain.  If  this  be  so, — and 
who  shall  doubt  it  ? — the  principle  involved  is 
not  the  less  true  and  sure  if  applied  to  matters 
artistic  and  architectural ; for  where  can  there 
be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  things  greater 
evidences  of  change  and  “ progress,” — if  that  be 
the  more  significant  word, — than  in  the  succes- 
sive changes  as  told  in  their  histories  of  the 
styles  of  architecture,  and  in  the  lives  and  life’s 
workings  of  those  who  bring  them  and  their 
changeful  phases  into  aotual  existence,  and  who 
lit  them  in  each  age  to  ever  new  purposes? 

There  are,  at  the  present  moment,  not  a few 
j thoughts  on  this  law  of  change  which  press  on 
us ; and  we  would  call  attention,  if  only  for  a 
j passing  moment,  to  the  very  singular,  though 
i perhaps  not  enough  thought-of,  changes  which 
from  the  firBt  beginnings  of  it  have  taken  place 
i in  the  course  of  the  progress  and  development 
of  Gothic  or  Pointed  architecture,  both  during 
l its  natural  development  in  the  centuries  wherein 
it  was  consecutively  practised  in  its  various 
I phases,  and  in  its  later  revival  in  these  our  own 
days,  and  as  brought  again  into  active  and 
l useful  service  by  the  men  of  the  present  day, 
aud  by  those  whose  loss  we  are  now  deploring. 

It  must  be  a subject  worth  some  thought,  and 
must  needs  be  full  of  instruction  in  many  ways. 
Take  but  any  one  style  or  “system”  of  archi- 
| tecture,  no  matter  where  practised  or  of  what 
date  in  the  world’s  history,  and  the  more  deeply 
l and  closely  it  is  studied,  the  more  changeable  in 
its  history  it  will  be  found  as  the  years  of  its 
but  perhaps  too  brief  existence  rolled  by.  There 
was  no  permanence  of  form  in  the  older  archi- 
tectures; all  was  a growth  or  progress  from 
first  beginnings  to,  at  times,  all  but  perfect 
work,  to  deoline  and  finally  complete  extinction 
and  passing  away  into  other  forms.  The  Gothic 
is  a sufficiently  notable  instance  of  this,  from 
its  “ Early  ” beginnings  to  its  “ Late  ” decline 
and  final  extinction. 

We  cannot  pause  here,  or  venture  to  comment 
on  the  singular  origin,  and  really  wonderful 
course,  of  what  is  termed  the  Norman  or 
Romanesque  architecture  which  preceded  the 
Gothic, — a phase  of  art,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  hardly  done  full  justice  to,  growing,  as  it 
did,  out  of  a previous  and  more  advanced  art 
and  architectural  style.  It  spread,  as  we  know, 
all  over  Europe,  and  assumed  a variety  of  cha- 
racteristic expressions.  Springing  out  of  the 
antique  Roman  art,  it  did  its  own  work  not  a 
little  effectively  and  well,  till  finally  lost  in  that 
Early  Gothic  which  succeeded  it  and  which 
itself  grew  out  of  it.  It  forms  in  itself  quite  a 
complete  art  and  architectural  history,  and  in  it 
may  be  found  well  illustrated  that  great  law  of 
change  of  whioh  we  speak  as  dominating  art 
and  architecture.  It  varied  in  its  expression, 
not  only  in  each  country  in  which  it  waB  prac- 
tised, in  a most  wonderful  manner,  but  it  changed 
from  year  to  year  in  each  of  those  countries, 
individualised  as  each  one  of  them  then  was. 
We  can  hardly  over-eetimate  its  importance  and 
value  as  a mode  of  art  expression.  It  forms  a 
complete  history  in  itself.  We  refer  to  its  past 
history.  It  has,  too,  as  all  know,  its  “ present  ” ; 
for  it  has  with  the  Gothic  been  called  again  into 
useful  and  serviceable  existence,  and  by  none 
more  effectively  than  by  the  late  lamented 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  with  whom, 
as  we  know,  it  was  always  a favourite. 

Thus  it  is  that  a glance  back  into  and  at  the 
origin  of  the  perfected  fox-ms  of  the  old  archi- 
tectures, and  at  those  who  are  no  longer  present 
to  work  at  them,  may  aud  must  possess  a 
special  intei-est.  In  these  our  own  modern  dayp, 
the  different  phases  of  Norman  and  Gothic,  from 
Early  to  Late,  have  been  applied  to  all  but 
every  purpose, — to  cathedrals,  ohurches,  houses, 


and  to  buildings  of  all  and  every  class,  and  cer- 
tainly no  small  skill  and  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended in  so  applying  them,  and  considering 
the  vast  differences  between  the  requirements 
of  the  past,  when  these  styles  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture originated,  and  our  own  wants  of  the 
present  day,  very  much  is  to  be  said  for  the 
skill  of  thoee  who  have  so  applied  them,  and 
fitted  them  to  altogether  new  and  untried  pur- 
poses. Nothing,  it  is  curious  to  note  in  Gothic 
days,  or  during  the  centuries  wherein  it  so 
happily  flourished, — nothing  occurred  to  mar  or 
interrupt  the  complete  domination  of  the  Gothic 
idea  of  art.  Its  ascendancy  was  complete,  and 
it  reigned  supreme  until  its  final  decline  and 
extinction  as  a living  style  of  art,  and  but  for 
its  “ revival  ” in  this  our  own  day,  by  modern 
men,  and  by  those  and  such  as  those  who 
have  but  now  passed  away,  it  would  have 
been  as  dead,  for  all  aotive  and  useful  and 
present  purposes,  as  that  of  Egypt  itself.  If, 
therefore,  the  present  of  such  original  art  ideas 
do  not  equal  or  even  surpass  the  past  of  them, 
— why  is  it  ? 

And  there  is  yet  another  reason  why  at  the 
moment  this  subject  of  the  older  architectures 
and  arts,  and  of  the  artists  who  designed  and 
worked  at  them,  as  conti-asted  with  our  present 
mode  of  doing  the  like  work,  and  in  the  provid- 
ing for  special  modern  and  of  to-day  wants, 
should  be  of  more  than  usual  interest ; and  it  is 
that,  while  the  lives  and  life’s-work  of  the 
modern  men  of  to-day  are  open  to  observation 
aud  inquiry,  the  lives  and  mode  of  work  of  those 
who  designed  and  worked  out  the  old  architec- 
tures, from  which  we  get  bo  much,  are  all  but 
lost.  We  know  but  little  indeed  of  the  methods 
of  work  and  daily  practice  of  the  old  architects 
and  builders  and  workmen.  In  these  days  all 
is  plain,  but  as  to  the  old  time,  wherever  the  work 
might  be,  we  are  all  but  in  total  darkness.  We 
can  see  very  little  of  the  modus  operandi, — but 
little  as  to  how  far  drawings  helped.  Many  old 
structures  we  have  seen,  if  very  carefully  and 
closely  looked  at,  would  seem  to  have  been  built 
up  all  but  by  accident  or  guess-work;  nothing 
answers  to  the  foot-rule,  no  line  of  the  building 
is  quite  straight,  nor  parallel  to  the  one  oppo- 
site, yet  is  there  in  it  a certain  evidenoe  of  the 
presence  of  him  who  thought  it  out,  just,  indeed, 
as  there  is  in  a painting,  of  the  ever-present 
thought  and  hand  of  the  painter  of  it.  It  may 
be,  and  without  doubt  is,  very  difficult  to  define 
this  in  words,  but  it  is  sufficiently  plain  when 
pointed  out,  and,  once  seen,  cannot  afterwards 
be  missed. 

If,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  old  and  past 
styles  of  architecture,  and  the  modus  operandi 
of  their  production,  when  at  their  best,  and  of 
the  lives  and  professional  procedure  and  art- 
action  of  those  who  designed  them,  and  their 
details,  would  be,  if  well  told,  of  surpassing  in- 
terest, then  would  be  the  history  of  modern  art 
and  architectural  practice, — the  same  in  intent 
and  use,  though  in  many  ways  bo  different  and 
unlike.  If  in  older  and  past  days  it  must  be  a 
matter  to  wonder  at  the  isolation  of  each  parti- 
cular and  individual  Btyle,  and  the  consequent 
limited  range  of  view  of  those  who  worked  it 
out,  bo  must  it  be  in  these  our  days,  and 
equally  wonderful  to  ponder  on  the  vast  extent 
of  our  modern  art  and  architectural  outlook, 
and  the  many  styles  looked  at  and  studied,  and 
at  times, — and  every  here  and  there, — “ prac- 
tised.” Indeed,  might  we  not  here  almost  ask 
what  style  of  architecture  has  there  been  any- 
where that  has  not  had  its  modern  votaries,  and 
that  has  not  been,  as  far  as  that  was  indeed  pos- 
sible, more  or  less  imitated  and  brought  into 
active  service,  if  not  litei-ally,  and  with  closely- 
copied  details,  at  least  as  far  as  was  possible  in 
idea?  It  forms  quite  a new  chapter  in  art- 
history, — succeeding  the  past, — and  a very 
curious  one,  though  it  may  seem  familiar.  In 
memoria/m,  therefore,  of  those  who  have  but 
now  passed  away,  it  may  be  well  to  ponder 
awhile  on  these  common  difficulties. 


A Man  suffocated  in  a Sewer  at  Birken- 
head.— An  inquest  has  been  held  on  the  body 
of  a man  named  Michael  Devaney,  a labourer, 
who  met  his  death  in  a sewer  in  Cleveland- 
street,  Birkenhead,  by  inhaling  foul  gas.  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death,” 
adding  the  following  presentment  : — “ The  jury 
consider  the  Corporation  have  been  guilty  of 
great  neglect  in  permitting  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  sludge  in  the  sewer  as  had  been  elicited 
in  the  evidence,  and  such  an  amount  of  deposit 
ought  not  at  any  time  to  be  allowed  to  exist.” 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

Where  do  all  the  pictures  go  that  are  painted  ? 
Not  only  do  the  smaller  water-colour  societies 
all  exhibit  twice  a year  now,  but  the  large 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  whose 
exhibitions  generally  number  from  900  to  1,000 
works,  are  now  also  filled  twice  in  the  year.  It 
is  wonderful  how  so  many  people  can  afford  to 
devote  so  much  time  to  pictures,  only  a small 
proportion  of  which  are  sold.  And  perhaps,  con- 
sidering all  that  is  required  to  make  a pictui’e, 
it  is  wonderful  that,  on  the  whole,  there  should 
be  so  good  an  average  of  paintings  as  there  is. 
But  one  becomes,  of  course,  increasingly  fas- 
tidious under  the  influence  of  these  profuse 
displays  of  paintings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
every  exhibition  in  London,  even  in  those  which 
no  one  professes  to  regard  as  first-class  exhibi- 
tions, there  are  a large  number  of  paintings 
whioh,  if  one  considers  them  on  their  own  merits 
alone,  represent  each  a very  considerable  amount 
of  training  and  ability,  the  surmounting  of  a 
great  many  difficulties  in  perspective  and  in  the 
use  of  colours  to  produce  the  effects  intended, 
the  possession  of  a degree  of  talent  more  than 
is  required,  in  many  other  walks  of  life,  to  ensure 
a respectable  success ; and  in  the  best  class  of 
exhibitions  there  is  generally  not  a picture  hung 
of  whioh  this  may  not  be  said.  And  if  we  had 
juBt  invented  painting,  all  these  i-espectable 
efforts  would  have  due  value;  any  man  who 
could  paint  a picture  would  be  a marked  man, 
and  would  receive  the  respectful  admiration 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours.  But  now  it 
is  with  pictures  as  ic  is  with  books,  or 
almost  so.  It  is  understood  now  that  any 
one  who  chooses  to  write  a book  may  do 
so,  and  so  many  people  do  choose  that  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  find  any  man  of  fair 
general  education  or  with  any  special  knowledge 
who  has  not  written  a book  of  some  kind.  The 
writing  of  books  and  the  painting  of  pictures,  it 
has  been  discovered,  are,  up  to  a certain  point, 
within  the  power  of  a large  number  of  people, 
if  they  choose  to  try  hard  enough.  It  is  an 
understood  thing  that  a certain  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  imitation  of  nature  may  and 
will  be  reached  by  every  one  who  sends  a 
picture  to  an  exhibition, — a higher  standard  often 
in  mere  execution  than  was  reached  by  some 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  antiquity.  We  have 
come  to  accept  this  faot,  and  accordingly  we 
no  longer  attaoh  much  value  to  pictures  whioh 
are  merely  correct  in  colour  and  perspective,  and 
tolerably  like  what  they  are  meant  to  l-epresent. 
It  may  require  a good  deal  of  pains  to  execute 
even  these,  but  then  we  have  had  the  feat 
performed  ad  infinitum,  so  that  it  has  no 
longer  any  value.  The  artist  whose  work  is 
passed  over  by  the  oritic  with  indifference  or 
dislike  may,  no  doubt,  tell  the  critic  that  he 
could  not  paint  even  as  well  as  that.  The  critic 
will  reply,  “ No,  and  I have  no  wish  to.”  The 
feat  is  not  worth  doing.  That  natural  objects 
can  be  approximately  imitated  with  paint  and 
a brush  we  now  all  know,  and  have  seen  it 
done  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  times  ; we 
want  something  more  than  that  from  a picture 
now.  We  want  either  a special  idea  illustrated, 
or,  if  the  picture  is  only  an  imitative  one,  we 
want  seme  special  excellence  and  completeness 
of  imitation,  beyond  what  every  man  who  has 
learned  the  oommonplaces  of  manipulation 
with  a brush  and  a palette  oan  do. 

Exhibitions  are  becoming,  in  short,  too  numer- 
ous aud  too  mediocre.  Referring  to  the  one  now 
under  consideration,  one  may  reasonably  ask 
what  is  the  use  of  filling  all  the  walls  of  these 
large  rooms  in  Suffolk-street  twice  a year  with 
paintings,  a majority  of  whioh  are  mere  com- 
mon-places that  no  one  cares  for  ? We  do  not 
ask  the  question  by  any  means  in  the  way  of  a 
special  “set”  at  the  present  exhibition,  which 
is  rather  better  than  ordinary,  and  contains 
some  good  things.  And  all  exhibitions  cannot 
be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard,  of  course. 
But  if  the  promoters  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists’  exhibitions  would  be  content  with 
giving  a smaller  exhibition,  and  would  be  more 
particular  and  restrictive  in  their  selections, 
there  would  be  a better  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  exhibition.  A fair  collection  might  be 
picked  out  of  those  that  are  there  this  year ; 
and  there  are  a few  very  good  ones.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  hanging  the  mass  of  them  we  fail 
to  see;  unless  it  be  to  gratify  an  innocent 
pleasure  which  the  authors  of  them  feel  in 
being  hung  at  all  in  a public  room. 

It  is  just  because  there  are  some  better  works 
| than  usual  in  the  exhibition  that  one  regrets 
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having  to  pick  them  out  of  such  a medley. 
Among  them  Mr.  Gadsby’s  “ Roses”  (13)  is  a 
pleasantly-painted  picture  of  two  girls,  the  face 
of  one -of  whom  has  much  feeling  and  expression. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  a capital 
work  by  Mr.  Reid,  one  of  whose  paintings  was 
purchased  a year  or  two  ago  with  the  Academy’s 
Chantrey  Fund.  This  one  is  “ Lost  and  Found”: 
the  story  of  a little  girl  who  strayed  in  the  fields 
and  fell  asleep  there.  An  old  rustic  approaches 
from  the  right, — a study  very  similar  to  one  in 
the  painter’s  Chantrey-fund  picture.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  landscape  displays  that  spotty 
manner  which  spoiled  a good  picture  of  Mr.  Reid’s 
in  the  last  Academy  ; but  it  is  a good  work.  Mr. 
A.  Hill’s  “ The  Fibula”  is  a realistic  study  of  a 
model,  with  a classic  pose  and  background ; 
good  as  a study.  Mr.  Cattermole’s  “ The  Law 
of  Venice  ” is  a small  oil-painting,  the  title  being 
again  a name  for  a picture  of  some  half-length 
figures  in  Venetian  robes;  a good  little  work,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  rather  deficient  in  “ mo- 
tive.” “ Thistledown  ” is  the  title  of  a fine  land- 
scape by  Mr.  Grace,  one  of  the  best  members  of 
the  Society.  A pleasant  study  of  children,  and 
carefully  finished  in  detail,  is  that  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Waite,  “ I Can’t  See  It,” — the  sentence  uttered 
by  a little  girl  who  is  looking  through  a tele- 
scope, while  her  brother,  in  sailor-dress,  sits 
before  her.  Mr.  Garland’s  “ A Contented  Mind” 
is  another  pretty  child-picture,  in  which  the 
interest  is  partly  also  in  the  furniture  and  other 
accessories.  Better  than  either  of  these  is  “ My 
Last  Bonnet,”  by  Miss  Cornelissen, — better  in 
character,  though  not  so  carefully  finished  : it 
is  the  face  of  a small  chubby  ohild  with  a large 
bonnet  on.  Mr.  Stuart  Lloyd’s  “ Dunnose 
Head”  is  a good  landscape;  so  is  “A  Summer 
Afternoon  in  Surrey,”  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt. 
The  “ Haunt  of  the  Wild  Fowl,”  by  E.  Ellis,  is 
better  than  either.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a fine  landscape- 
painter,  who  shows  in  most  of  his  works  qualities 
above  the  average.  Mr.  Henley’s  “ The  Bee 
and  the  Drone  ” iB  a pleasant  study  of  a monastic 
interior  with  two  monks,  in  whose  figures  and 
expressions  there  is  much  quiet  character.  Mr. 
Girardot’s  “ Faces  in  the  Fire,”  and  Miss 
Florence  Martin’s  11 A Duet,”  are  both  well- 
imagined  pictures, — interiors  with  figures, — not 
quite  fulfilling  their  authors’  intentions ; the 
last-named  Bhows  two  figures  of  girls,  seen  in 
profile,  against  an  open  window,  one  playing  an 
organ  ; there  is  very  nice  feeling  in  it.  The 
exhibition  includes  some  good  flower  and  bric-Jt- 
brao  pieces;  Mr.  Muckley’s  “ Lilies  and  Roses  ” 
is  a very  fine  work  of  its  kind,  and  Miss  Miller’s 
“May”  is  good.  “A  Wintry  Gleam:  North 
Wales  ” is  another  specimen  of  Mr.  Ellis’s 
powers  in  landscape  ; and  in  the  same  room  Mr. 
Gadsby’s  “ Forty  Winks,”  a study  of  a sleepy 
little  child  in  mob-cap  and  mittens,  should  be 
looked  at.  A sleepy  dog,  by  another  artist,  Mr. 
Trood,  under  the  title  “ Drowsy,”  is  an  admir- 
able bit  of  animal  character  and  drawing.  Mr. 
Walter  Stacey  has  a small  work  called  “ A 
Thrashing  Floor,”  very  good  in  composition  and 
character.  Several  of  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss’s  finely- 
finished  and  very  accurate  architectural  interiors 
are  scattered  about  the  rooms,  and  are  all  worth 
looking  at,  though  we  think  Mr.  Bayliss  has,  in 
some  of  them,  been  trying  a little  too  much  for 
effects  of  light  which  appear  rather  too  palpably 
oontrived;  but  his  treatment  of  architectural 
detail  is  excellent,  both  from  the  architect's 
and  artist’s  point  of  view.  Among  some  small 
sculptural  sketches  on  the  centre  pedestal  of 

the  large  room  are  two  very  good  heads, 

“ Sappho  ” and  “ Pandora,”  by  Mr.  MacLean, 
and  a capital  little  sketch  of  a ’sleeping  boy,  by 
Mr.  Mullins  ; Mr.  MacLean  also  sends  a terra- 
cotta study  of  a portrait  statue  of  a child  read- 
ing, which  is  excellent  in  character,  though  not 
graceful.  There  are  some  good  things  among 
the  water  colours,  which,  on  the  whole,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  be  equal  to  the  usual  run  of  the 
exhibition  (of  which  the  water-colours  show 
usually  much  the  best  standard),  while  the  oil- 
paintings  are  above  the  usual  standard.  But 
we  repeat  the  opinion  that  the  exhibition  would 
be  likely  to  rank  much  better  if  the  Society 
contented  themselves  with  a smaller  quantity, 
and  demanded  better  quality  in  the  mass  of  the 
works  as  a condition  of  acceptance. 


A Marble  Bust  of  Charles  Summers, 

sculptor,  who  was  born  at  Charlton,  Somerset] 
1827,  and  died  in  Paris  in  the  year  1878,  as 
the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  states,  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Shire-hall 
at  Taunton. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

A paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  John  Whiohcord,  President,  in  ths  chair. 

Mr.  Robins  commenced  by  observing  that 
no  subject  of  study  could  be  more  honour- 
able than  that  of  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science,  and  of  the  laws  which  governed  the 
application  of  those  principles  in  the  development 
of  our  national  architecture.  Those  archi- 
tects who  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  practi- 
cally proved  their  interest  in  sanitary  science  in 
so  far  as  it  related  to  architecture  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  pleased  with  the  obvious  im- 
provement in  recent  publio  opinion  and  the 
quickening  of  the  professional  conscience  there- 
on. The  articles  in  the  Builder,  published 
in  the  year  of  the  cholera,  1852,  had  first 
led  him  to  take  a personal  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  he  became  a member  of  the 
Regent-square  Local  Board  of  Health,  King’s- 
oross,  which  had  a district  forming  a nineteenth 
part  of  the  large  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  That 
Board  published  in  1854  a report  of  inquiries 
undertaken  by  it,  showing  the  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  properly-qualified  surveyors  and 
sanitary  inspectors.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  of 
opinion  that  the  subject  of  house  drainage  should 
be  cultivated  as  a specialty,  and  attributed  to 
the  neglect  of  that  course  many  existing  evils. 
Sanitary  science  was  not,  indeed,  so  old  but 
that  architects  of  the  last  century  might  have 
been  found  as  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  house 
sanitation  as  medical  men  themselves  once  were. 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  was  to  consider, 
(1.)  What  had  beendefeots  in  sanitary  construc- 
tion ; (2.)  What  were  the  remedies  now  generally 
available ; (3.)  What  further  improvements  were 
required.  In  London  a system  prevailed  which 
compelled  the  professional  architect  to  provide 
against  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  main 
sewers : he  had  to  fortify  the  modern  dwelling- 
house  against  sower  gas,  which  contaminated 
not  only  the  air  breathed  by  the  inmates,  but 
also  the  water  they  drank.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  much  detail  respecting  sani- 
tary defects  ; a summary  was  provided  in 
a pamphlet  entitled  “ Dangers  to  Health,” 
written  in  a grimly-humorous  way  by  Mr.  Teale, 
surgeon  to  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  and  dedicated  to 
his  medical  brethren.  Such  defeots  consisted 
not  only  in  those  things  for  which  an  architect 
might  be  blamed,  but  also  in  the  faulty  work- 
manship of  artisans:  in  the  bad  jointing  of  iron 
and  stoneware  piping,  in  false  levels  and  bad 
laying  of  drains,  in  perverse  connexions  on  the 
wrong  side  of  traps,  in  ill-supported  vertical 
soil-pipes,  in  the  thousand  evils  emanating  from 
the  want  of  trained  foremen  and  workmen. 
At  the  Conference  on  Publio  Health  held  in 
June  last  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Rawlin- 
sou  liad  stated  that  house  drainage  was  at  the 
root  of  all  Banitary  reform,  and  that  “ he  was 
pleased  to  inform  them  how  the  Earl  Spencer 
had  kindly  permitted  the  inspection  of  the 
system  of  drainage  adopted  at  his  Lordship’s 
house  in  St.  James’s-place  ”;  and  Mr.  Rawlintou 
added  that  Lord  Spencer’s  town  house  was  the 
most  perfectly-drained  house  in  London  or  else- 
where. The  evidence  given  by  Messrs.  Eassie, 
Rogers  Field,  and  Griffith  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  was  referred  to.  The  principles  sum- 
marised by  Mr.  Griffith  were  quoted, — principles 
which  were  quite  in  harmony  with  many  archi- 
tects previous  practice.  They  were  (1.)  Com- 
munication between  main  sewer  in  street  and 
house-drain  should  be  disconnected  or  severed 
by  an  open-air  spaoe  being  left  between  the 
house-drain  and  sewer;  (2.)  The  house-drain, 
air  and  water  tight,  should  be  laid  to  such  a 
fall  as  to  be  self-cleansing,  free  from  deposit, 
and  ventilated  ; (3 ) The  soil-pipe  should  be 
fixed  inside  the  house  and  taken  up  full  size 
above  the  roof ; (4.)  The  waste-pipes  should 
discharge  into  the  open  air  instead  of  into  soil- 
pipes  or  a D-trap;  (5.)  There  should  be  no 
means  of  drawing  water  from  a cistern  supply- 
ing a water-closet,  other  than  through  the 
closet;  (6.)  The  waste-pipes  from  sinks,  baths, 
lavatoriep,  &c.,  should  beS-trappod  underneath, 
and  made  to  discharge  immediately  into  the 
open  air,  over  trapped  gullies  ; (7.)  There  should 
be  no  connexion  with  the  main  house-drain,  when 
laid  underneath  the  house,  except  outside  the 
mam  walls  of  the  building;  (8.)  “Pan  closets” 
with  D-traps  should  never  be  used,  nor  should 
D-traps  be  fixed  under  sinks,  &o.  The  evidence 
of  Messrs.  Eassie  and  Rogers  Field  coincided  in 


all  material  points  with  that  of  Mr.  Griffith. 
With  reference  to  the  second  division  of  his 
paper,  the  author  prefaced  the  subject  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilation  by  quoting  a remark  made 
to  him  by  Professor  Jenkin,  to  the  effeot  that 
the  study  and  control  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  not  the  temperature,  is  as  the 
key  to  all  sound  ventilation.  As  that  pressure 
was  increased  or  diminished  in  its  utilisation,  so 
ventilation  was  promoted  or  retarded.  Follow- 
ing the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Parkes,  it  was  desirable 
to  restrict  the  thing  known  as  ventilation  “ to 
the  removal  by  a stream  of  pure  air  of  the 
pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations  of  men, 
and  of  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  lights 
in  ordinary  dwellings,  to  which  must  be  added 
in  hospitals  the  additional  effluvia  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  persons  and  discharges  of  the 
sick.”  It  was  not  only  important  that  the  air 
should  be  changed,  but  also  that  it  should  be 
drawn  from  a pure  source  and  oarried  through 
clean  channels.  By  the  term  “ ventilation  ” the 
author  meant  a passage  for  the  wind,  change  of 
air,  or  atmospheric  recuperation.  A way  in  was 
wanted  for  the  air,  and  a way  out  for  it  in  every 
building  or  portion  of  a building.  Natural  venti- 
lation was  the  simple  process  of  allowing  the 
external  atmosphere  to  miDgle  with  the  internal 
atmosphere  of  a building  ; scientific  ventilation 
was  the  same  thing,  but  with  this  difference  : in 
the  former  case  the  air  was  free  to  mingle  or 
not  as  it  pleased,  and  in  doing  so  it  created 
many  inconveniences;  in  the  latter,  direction 
was  given  to  currents  of  air  produced  by  inter- 
change, and  a healthy  commingling  of  the 
oxygen  with  the  carbonic  acid  gases  was  secured 
without  the  dangerous  and  disagreeable  accom- 
paniment of  draught.  The  business  of  ventila- 
tion was  to  direct  the  pressure  of  the  currents  of 
air  admitted  and  required  to  overcome  stagna- 
tion under  conditions  where  no  draught  was  ad- 
missible. The  natural  process  by  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  raised  was  twofold, — by 
radiation  and  by  conduction.  Radiated  heat  had 
the  peculiarity  of  passing  directly  through  any 
intervening  space,  without  parting  sensibly  with 
its  heat,  and  warming  the  first  obstacle  to  its 
passage,  such  as  a wall  or  window,  with  which 
it  came  in  contact ; conducted  heat  was  the 
warmth  given  off  from  any  surface  by  direot 
oontaot  with  any  substance,  whether  air  or  other- 
wise. The  conducted  heat  of  an  open  fire  passed 
into  the  air,  escaping  by  the  chimney  flue,  and 
was  lost  for  heating  purposes  ; the  radiated  heat 
of  the  open  fire  was  alone  available  for  raising 
the  temperature  of  a room.  Draught,  however, 
was  almost  inseparable  from  the  use  of  open 
fires,  especially  when  they  were  placed  direotly 
opposite  doors,  whereby  large  quantities  of  air 
were  drawn  across  the  floor  and  passed  up  the 
chimney.  With  reference  to  the  size  and  posi- 
tion of  “ inlets  ” in  rooms,  it  was  desirable  to 
make  the  area  of  each  opening  not  larger  than 
from  50  to  60  square  inches,  and  they  Bhould  be 
placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  fire- 
place. The  introduction  of  air  by  vertical  shafts, 
suggested  by  a Mr.  Whitehurst  years  before 
Mr.  Tobin  was  heard  or  even  thought  of,* 
was  a sound  principle,  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  ordinary  rooms  which  were  heated  by 
the  open  fireplace  only.  Mr.  Robins  then  drew 
attention  to  several  varieties  of  stove  and  grate, 
some  invented  by  architects.  He  desciibed  the 
heating  and  ventilating  processes  adopted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Wyatt  in  the  new  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion at  Brompton.  Dr.  R.  E.  Thompson,  who 
had  greatly  interested  himself  in  these  pro- 
cesses,  bad,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Robins,  thus  sum- 
marised his  views: — 11 1 think  that  air  should  be 
admitted  at  the  level  of  the  various  floors,  and 
not  from  an  underground  chamber ; also  that 
the  air  so  admitted  Bhould  come  from  the  east 
and  west  sides  if  practicable,  and  in  any  case 
should  be  passed  over  tubes  of  hot  water.  Air 
of  uniform  temperature  is  disagreeable  and 
oppressive ; it  is  better  that  the  upper  air 
should  be  colder  than  that  of  the  floor,  and  that 
the  warm  air  as  it  rises  from  the  floor-level 
should  be  cooled  and  agitated  as  it  mixes  with 
the  upper  air  by  the  incoming  cooler  air.  The 
foul  air  should  be  extracted  by  the  open  fire, 
and  by  the  extracting-flues  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  which  should  be  heated  by  gas-jets  below, 

* Mr.  Robins  quoted  from  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  White- 
hurst, bearing  date  1794  (the  author  died  in  1788),  entitled 
“ Observations  on  the  Ventilation  ot'  Rooms,  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Chimneys,'  Ac.,  the  following  passage:— 
“The  air-ducts  to  be  about  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  long,  aud  5 in.  or 
G iD.  in  diameter,  and  fixed  in  either  corner  of  the  room 
most  remote  from  the  fire  and  communicating  with  the 
external  air.  The  air  will  ascend  in  a perpendicular  direc- 
tion to  the  ceiliDg,  and  being  gradually  dispersed,  will  soon 
acquire  the  temperature  of  the  room," 
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or  made  to  communicate  with  the  hot-air  cham- 
ber above  and  in  connexion  with  turrets  forming 
ventilating  towers.”  With  regard  to  water- 
closets,  Dr.  Thompson  considered  that  the  space 
they  occupied  should  be  heated  to  a higher  tem- 
perature than  the  passages  leading  to  them,  and 
that  a separate  means  of  extraction  should  be 
adopted.  With  regard  to  Bystems  of  under- 
ground reservoirs  or  chambers  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  heated  air  to  be  transmitted  through 
Bhafts  to  the  different  rooms  of  a building, 
everything  depended  on  the  cleanliness  of  those 
heated  air-chambers ; indeed,  Mr.  Robins  had 
heard  of  one  in  which  decayed  organic  and 
vegetable  matter  had  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late ; another  in  which  a defective  soil-pipe  had 
discharged  into  it  part  of  its  contents.  Alluding 
to  the  various  systems  of  heating,  the  author 
said  that  twice  in  hiB  practice  he  had  been 
obliged  to  substitute  hot  water  for  hot  air,  both 
instances  being  in  churches.  Two  leading  prin- 
ciples governed  the  supply  of  hot  water  for 
heating  purposes,  termed  high  pressure  and  low 
pressure.  The  latter  provided  for  the  supply  of 
water  at  a low  temperature,  which  cannot  reach 
boiling-point,  in  more  or  less  large  pipes ; the 
former,  circulating  water  at  a high  temperature 
in  strong  wrought-iron  pipes  of  very  small  bore, 
rarely  exceeding  1 in.  in  diameter.  After  re- 
ferring to  various  examples  in  his  own  practice, 
Mr.  Robins  concluded  with  the  assurance  that 
the  practice  of  civil  architecture  could  not  be 
divorced  from  the  experiences  of  Banitary 
I science.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  specialists 
and  dilettante  exponents, — indeed,  co-operation  in 
overcoming  the  results  of  past  carelessness  was 
most  needful;  but  the  fact  remained  that  dwell- 
ing-houses, to  be  made  healthy  in  the  future, 
were  and  would  still  be  the  special  province  of 
professional  architects. 

Professor  Corfield,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Chairman,  opened  the  discussion,  aud  observed 
that  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
saying  in  that  place  what  a deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude he  owed  to  many  members  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  for  the  cordiality  and  courtesy 
with  which  they  had  met  him  on  very  many 
occasions  with  assistance  in  matters  relating  to 
the  sanitary  construction  of  buildings.  A great 
deal  had  been  said  lately  againBt  architects, 
who  had  been  told  that  they  did  not  know  their 
own  business,  that  they  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  drainage  arrangements,  and,  in  short, 
that  all  the  evils  connected  with  bad  drainage 
were  to  be  laid  to  their  blame.  He  could 
safely  say,  however,  that  he  had  never  met  an 
architect  in  consultation  on  such  matters  withont 
finding  him  intelligently  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  employed  him,  and 
earnestly  desirous  to  do  all  he  could  to  make 
his  buildings  healthy  for  those  who  lived  in  aud 
used  them.  Mr.  Robins  had  Baid,  in  concluding 
bis  paper,  that  the  practice  of  civil  architecture 
could  never  be  divorced  from  the  experiences  of 
sanitary  science.  He  (the  Professor)  would  go 
further,  and  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
experiments  that  had  been  made  by  scientific 
men  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  true 
| principles  of  sanitary  science,  no  improvement 
i would  ever  have  been  made  in  the  healthiness 
of  our  houses.  For  a long  time  the  received 
i method  of  procedure  in  matters  of  house- 
drainage  was  practically  to  bottle  up  the  foul 
air  of  the  sewers  rather  than  to  prevent  it 
: accumulating  at  all.  After  a time  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide  some  means  of  escape  for 
the  foul  air,  or  it  would  make  its  escape  in 
directions  whioh  were  sometimes  not  suspected. 
Having  done  thus  much,  we  should  probably 
have  goB6  on  in  the  same  course  for  another 
hundred  years  had  it  not  been  for  an  important 
series  of  experiments  conducted  by  scientific 
men,  who  proved  that  typhoid  or  enterio  fever, — 
a disease  not  known  by  that  name  forty  years 
ago, — could  be  produced  by  germs  contained  in 
sewer  air,  as  he  preferred  to  term  it,  and  not 
sewer  “ gas”  (it  being  as  incorrect  to  speak  of 
the  air  of  an  hospital  ward  as  hospital  “ gas  ” 
as  to  term  the  air  of  sewers  sewer  “ gas”).  Until 
that  fact  was  definitely  proved,  little  or  no  public 
attention  was  paid  to  it,  nor,  indeed,  was  public 
opinion  aroused  on  the  subject  until  one  or  two 
members  of  the  royal  family  had  suffered  fromdis- 
I ease  brought  on,  as  it  was  believed,  by  sewer  air. 
The  poiBon  of  typhoid  was  not  a gas  or  vapour, 
but  consisted  of  particles,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  that  those  particles  were  living  things,  or 
germs  having  vitality  in  them.  It  had  been 
proved  that  those  particles  existed  in  the  air  of 
sewers,  and  it  should  be  the  object  of  such 
practical  sanitarians  as  architects  should  be,  to 


exclude  those  particles  from  all  ohance  of 
admission  to  the  interior  of  a house.  He  had 
certainly  been  astonished  to  hear  Mr.  Robins  say 
that  many  of  the  essential  principles  now  insisted 
on  by  the  so-called  specialists,  and  demanded  by 
the  laws  of  sanitary  science,  had  been  carried 
out  for  several  years  past  in  the  better  class  of 
houses  in  London.  It  was  his  (the  Professor’s) 
experience  that  thousands  of  houses  erected 
during  the  last  few  years  in  London  were  quite 
unfit  to  live  in,  so  far  as  the  drainage  arrange- 
ments were  concerned.  It  was  only  as  the 
result  of  very  important  series  of  experiments 
that  the  necessity  of  the  complete  disconnexion 
of  house-drains  with  the  common  or  main 
sewers  was  demonstrated.  It  had  been  clearly 
shown  that  water-traps  alone  were  insufficient 
to  exclude  sewer  air  if  in  direct  connexion 
with  such  air,  for  it  was  absorbed  by  the  water 
on  the  under  side  of  the  trap,  and,  when  the 
water  was  fully  charged  with  it,  it  was  given  off 
from  the  top  surface  of  the  water  in  the  trap. 
Dr.  Frankland  had  shown  that  when  water 
containing  or  impregnated  with  foul  matter  was 
mechanically  disturbed  or  shaken,  the  particles 
of  foul  matter  gave  off  particles  of  air  whioh 
were  dispersed  into  the  atmosphere,  which 
became  contaminated  with  those  particles. 
By  due  attention  to  the  principles  of  sanitary 
construction,  the  architect  oould  be  absolutely 
certain  of  excluding  the  entrance  of  typhoid 
fever  into  a house  by  the  medium  of  the 
drainage  system;  and,  moreover,  in  a house 
scientifically,  and  therefore  healthfully  devised 
in  its  sanitary  arrangements,  should  a case  of 
typhoid  induced  outside  the  house  occur  amongst 
its  inmates,  the  spread  of  the  disease  amongst  the 
other  inmates  could  be  as  absolutely  prevented. 
A case  of  typhoid  fever  was  lately  introduced  in 
a large  school,  and  he  was  consnlted  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  disperse  the 
scholars.  When  he  found  that  the  sanitation 
of  the  school  was  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
the  most  advanced  practice  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, he  was  able  confidently  to  say  that  it  wa9 
not  necessary  to  send  all  the  scholars  home  ; and 
the  result  justified  him  in  saying  so,  for  not  a 
single  scholar  besides  the  one  who  brought  the 
disease  in  with  him  suffered  from  it.  Such 
immunity  from  infection  under  similar  oircum- 
stances  could  not  have  been  counted  upon  ten 
years  ago,  if,  indeed,  it  could  have  been  expected 
five  or  six  years  back.  There  was  great  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  rendering  healthy  houses 
which  had  been  originally  constructed  and 
drained  on  faulty  or  defective  principles,  and 
sometimes  little  short  of  pulling  them  down 
entirely  and  rebuilding  them  would  cure  them 
of  their  inherent  defects.  One  danger  to  be 
guarded  against  was  that  of  amateur  meddling 
with  the  sanitation  of  a house.  Many  useful 
and  popular  books  had  been  written  on  the 
subject,  graphically  pointing  out  the  evils  of 
bad  air  and  bad  drainage,  but  to  place  such  a 
book  in  the  hands  of  the  average  householder, 
and  to  tell  him  to  put  his  house  iu  order  in 
accordance  with  its  teachings,  was  as  absurd  aB 
to  bid  him  to  read  a manual  on  amputation  and 
then  to  set  him  to  cut  off  a patient’s  leg.  The 
circumstances  of  each  case  varied  bo  greatly 
that  no  one  would  be  safe  without  taking  proper 
professional  advice.  One  important  practical 
point  generally  overlooked  was  that  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  a syphon  trap  to  kitchen 
and  scullery  sinks,  even  though  the  Bink-pipe 
were  made  to  discharge  over  an  open  gully  in 
accordance  with  the  now  recognised  right 
practice,  for  at  night  it  would  be  found  that 
unless  such  a trap  were  provided,  a large 
proportion  of  the  air  finding  its  way  into  the 
house  would  pass  through  the  open  sink-pipe, 
and  as  the  interior  of  the  pipe  was  naturally 
liable  to  get  foul,  the  air  entering  the  house 
through  it  would  inevitably  be  contaminated  to 
a degree  in  proportion  to  the  foulness  of  the 
pipe.  He  had  traced  several  cases  of  sore- 
throat  and  diarrhoea  to  the  omission  of  such  a 
trap.  Obviously  the  waste-pipes  of  sinks,  even 
when  discharging  into  the  open  air,  were  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  proper  inletB  for  fresh 
air. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  (architect  to  the  Sohool 
Board  for  London)  said  that  wide  as  was  the 
scope  of  Mr.  Robins’s  paper,  he  regretted  that 
it  had  not  entered  upon  the  subjeot  of  site  and 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  houses  dry.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  drainage,  he  was 
perfectly  certain  that  Professor  Corfield  need 
not  go  back  more  than  six  or  seven  yean- 
to  arrive  at  a period  when  soil-pipes  and  house- 
drains  were  universally  without  ventilation  and 


disconnexion  from  the  main  sewers.  One  very 
important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  was  that  the  cisterns  whioh 
supplied  the  water-olosets  should  never  be 
allowed  to  supply  the  water  xited  for  drinking 
and  culinary  purposes.  This  was,  however,  gene- 
rally forgotten  or  ignored,  with  serious  results 
very  frequently,  for  although  typhoid  fever 
might  occasionally  be  engendered  by  sewer-air, 
everybody  knew  that  the  primary  cause  of  typhoid 
fever  waB  bad  water.  The  point  as  to  trapping 
open  sink-pipes  on  the  inside,  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Corfield  had  referred,  was  quite  new  to 
him.  As  to  the  large  question  of  warming  and 
ventilating,  he  thought  it  meant  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  as  near  as  they  could  be  obtained  arti- 
ficially. It  appeared  to  him  that  all  they  had  to 
dowastofollownaturallawsin  the  main.  Natural 
laws  had  not  hitherto  been  generally  followed  in 
artificial  warming  and  ventilation.  The  open 
fire  was  no  doubt  the  most  charming  way  of 
warming  a room,  so  far  as  appearance  went,  but 
it  had  the  demerit  of  warming  the  mantelpiece 
above  it,  which  was  already  warm,  but  it  did 
not  warm  the  window  where  the  cooliDg  sur- 
face was.  To  counteract  the  cold  caused 
by  the  window  the  fireplace  should  be  put 
underneath  it.  Above  all,  he  thought  it  was 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  corridors  and 
staircase  of  a house  should  be  thoroughly 
warmed  and  ventilated,  so  as  to  form  in  reality 
a reservoir  of  warm  fresh  air  outside  the  rooms. 
For  the  London  School  Board  he  was  now 
engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  two 
schools,  one  of  them  to  be  warmed  by  Mr. 
Boyd’s  “ Hygiastic  ” grates,  and  the  other  by 
Leeds’s  American  steam-heating  system.  When 
those  schools  were  completed  and  in  working 
order  he  would  communicate  to  the  Institute 
some  particulars  and  results  of  eaoh  method. 
The  use  of  steam  for  heating  purposes  was,  as 
the  members  of  the  Institute  would  know, 
greatly  restricted  by  the  inconsistent  and  obso- 
lete regulations  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act.  As  to  the  so-called  “ Tobin’s  ” ventilators, 
although  it  was  perfectly  true  that  they  were  long 
previously  suggested  by  Mr.  Whitehurst,  yet  the 
merit  of  urging  their  extensive  systematic  appli- 
cation was  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Tobin. 
He  differed  from  Mr.  Robins  when  that  gentle- 
man Baid  that  inlets  and  outlets  for  ventilating 
purposes  should  be  equal,  for  unless  the  outlets 
had  an  absolute  exhaust,  the  inlets  must  always 
be  larger  than  the  outlets.  He  deprecated  the 
adoption  of  the  dirty  chambers  (for  they  always 
got  dirty  very  soon)  sometimes  need  in  the  base- 
ments of  buildings  as  reservoirs  for  the  air  to  be 
warmed.  He  differed  radically  from  Mr.  Robins 
when  he  advocated  the  warming  of  fresh  air  by 
meins  of  stoves  placed  in  such  chambers.  Iu 
all  schools  heated  in  that  way  he  always  found 
the  teachers  complain  of  lassitude,  fatigue,  aud 
weariness.  Unless  the  air  was  heated  in  a 
direct  manner,  just  as  the  atmosphere  was 
warmed  by  the  heat  imparted  to  the  earth  by 
the  sun,  or  as  the  air  of  a room  was  warmed  by 
the  heat  given  off  to  it  from  the  objects  warmed 
by  the  fire,  the  principle  proceeded  upon  was 
wrong.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  to  direot 
radiation  ; in  other  words,  the  radiating  points 
must  be  in  the  room  to  be  heated,  aud  not  in 
chambers  or  places  remote  from  it.  He  noticed 
some  allusion  in  the  paper  to  American  practice, 
but  he  wished  that  American  practitioners  would 
give  us  not  merely  the  results  they  were  said  to 
have  achieved,  but  their  formula.  One  gentle- 
man, for  instance,  talked  of  admitting  fresh  air 
over  hot  pipes,  but  on  a frosty  day  the  result  of 
the  entrance  of  the  cold  air  would  be  to  cause 
one  side  of  the  pipes  to  get  cold  while  the  other 
side  remained  hot,  and  under  such  conditions 
iron  pipes  were  only  too  likely  to  go  to  pieces. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B  , said  that 
there  was  one  cause  of  disease  in  many 
houses  which  was,  he  thought,  quite  as  serious 
as  eewer  air  or  gas, — he  meant  the  ground 
air  arising  from  the  unhealthy  41  made  ” 
ground  upon  which  so  many  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  people  were  erected.  Where  such  an 
impure  foundation  existed,  it  would  account  to 
a very  large  extent  for  some  of  the  evils  alleged 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  an  air  chamber  in  the 
basement  for  ventilating  and  warming  purposes. 
The  paper  which  Mr.  Robins  had  read  was  one 
covering  such  an  enormous  extent  of  ground 
that  it  was  impossible  to  adequately  discuss  it 
in  one  evening,  but  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  due  to  Mr.  Robins  for  having  brought  the 
matter  forward  in  such  a comprehensive 
manner.  Ho  (Captain  Galton)  had  recently 
been  over  to  America,  where  he  took  the  oppor- 
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trinity  of  seeing  wbat  was  being  done  in  the 
way  of  sanitation  and  architecture.  The 
American  arohiteots  seemed  to  have  greater 
soope  afforded  them  for  showing  what  they 
could  do  than  was  accorded  to  the  architects  of 
this  country.  In  two  buildings, — a church  and 
a theatre, — whioh  he  visited  in  New  York,  the 
arrangements  for  ventilation  certainly  far  sur- 
passed anything  whioh  had  been  done,  or,  he 
thought,  even  suggested,  in  this  country.  He 
believed  the  apparent  perfection  of  arrange- 
ments in  question  was  due,  not  to  greater  genius 
on  the  part  of  the  American  architects,  but  to 
the  full  scope  given  them  to  do  what  was 
needful,  without  stint  of  money.  The  church 
to  which  he  alluded  was  that  of  Dr.  Hall, 
a Presbyterian  place  of  worship  containing 
sittings  for  2,000  persons.  The  ventilation 
was  effected  partly  by  means  of  propulsion 
and  partly  by  extraction.  The  same  means 
were  used  in  the  theatre, — the  one  in  Madison- 
square, — and  both  buildings  were  ventilated 
with  far  greater  perfection  than  had  been 
attained  in  any  building  in  this  country.  He 
had  also  been  very  much  struok  with  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  Americans  had  brought 
their  system  of  heating  by  means  of  steam. 
Steam  for  warmiDg  purposes  possessed  a great 
advantage  in  the  high  temperature  attainable 
with  it  in  a very  oold  climate  like  that  of  the 
winter  of  North  America,  but  its  use  was 
attended  with  certain  inconveniences.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  hot-water  system  over  steam  was 
that  it  was  possible  to  regulate  the  temperature 
of  the  pipes  to  any  desired  extent.  With  steam 
the  temperature  was  necessarily  high,  although 
there  had  been  introduced  a system  of  using 
steam  for  warming  purposes  at  a low  pressure, 
— a system  rather  the  reverse  of  the  Perkins 
system  of  heating  by  hot  water,  for  the  steam 
was  worked  under  a method  of  exhaust,  so  as 
to  get  it  at  a low  temperature ; it  did  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  very  successful 
or  widely  adopted.  In  this  country  he  thought 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  was  a better  plan 
to  adopt  the  hot-water  system  than  to  resort  to 
the  more  economical  method  (on  a large  scale) 
of  steam  heating.  No  doubt  it  was  possible  to 
produce  a greater  result  at  a lower  expenditure 
of  fuel  in  the  case  of  steam  heating  than  by  the 
use  of  hot-water  heating,  but  to  secure  even 
the  advantage  of  eoonomy  the  heating  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  on  a large  scale. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  said  he,  too,  had  lately 
been  in  America,  and  he  oould  cordially  endorse 
what  Captain  Galfon  had  said  as  to  the  comfort 
of  Dr.  Hall’s  church.  He  attended  servioe  there 
in  October,  and  was  never  in  so  pleasant  a place 
of  worship,  for  he  was  able  to  attend  to  the 
proceedings  in  a manner  in  whioh  he  had  never 
been  able  to  follow  the  service  in  any  English 
church  whatever.  He  was  also  struck  by  the 
manner  in  which  steam  heating  was  carried  out 
in  Detroit,  where,  during  the  winter,  when  the 
temperature  was  20°  below  zero,  all  the  build- 
ings within  a radius  of  a mile  from  the  steam 
generators  were  maintained  at  a temperature  of 
65°  by  means  of  steam-pipes  radiating  from  a 
centre,  and  what  was  more,  the  surplus  steam 
was  used  to  work  the  lifts  and  hoists  of  the 
stores.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  water- 
closets  and  traps,  he  believed  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
had  solved  the  problem  by  his  system  of  open 
soil-pipes  without  traps.  He  had  tried  it,  and 
found  it  to  answer  admirably.  Professor  Cor- 
field’s  warning  about  untrapped  sink-pipes  dis- 
charging into  the  open  air  was  new  to  him.  On 
the  question  of  warmth,  one  very  important 
means  of  securing  it  consisted  ia  hollow  walls, 
which,  by  interposing  a blanket  of  air  be' ween 
the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the  wall,  kept  a 
building  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
There  was  no  reason  why  hollow  walls,  if  pro- 
perly built,  should  not  be  as  strong  as  solid  ones. 
The  same  reason  that  made  it  desirable  to  have 
hollow  walls  where  possible,  made  it  undesirable 
to  build  churoh  roofs  with  the  slates  laid  direct  on 
to  the  boarding  which  formed  the  inside  coverin°-: 
cavities  or  hollow  spaces  should  be  interposed 
between  the  inner  and  outer  skins  of  the  roof. 
Some  time  ago  he  was  consulted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  as  to  some  mysterious 
smells  which  were  experienced  in  his  grace’s 
house  at  Addington.  He  found  that  the  smells 
existed  a very  long  distance  from  any  possible 
source  of  leakage  from  soil-pipes  or  sink-drains 
and  he  found  it  difficult  at  first  to  account  for 
their  existence,  particularly  as  he  was  told  that 
there  was  no  smell  whatever  in  the  basement, 
the  servants  being  entirely  free  from  the  annoy- 
ance. However,  he  carefully  examined  the  base- 


ment, and  found  that  the  drain  ran  right  under- 
neath the  house,  and  that,  there  being  a leakage 
at  the  junotion  of  the  soil-pipe  with  the  drain, 
the  foul  air  ascended  along  the  outside  of  the 
soil-pipe  aud  passed  behind  the  battening  of  the 
upper  rooms  all  over  the  house,  being  drawn 
hither  and  thither  by  the  fires  which  were 
lighted  in  the  different  apartments.  Even  when 
the  source  of  the  evil  was  stopped,  the  foul  air 
which  had  accumulated  behind  the  battening 
was  found  to  hang  there  so  persistently  that 
nothing  oould  dislodge  it  but  the  pulling-down  of 
the  plaster  and  battening,  and  the  complete 
opening-out  of  the  surfaces  of  the  walls.  Seeing 
the  difficulty  which  there  was  in  getting  people 
to  treat  ventilating  appliances  properly,  he 
thought  it  was  advisable,  wherever  possible,  to 
depend  on  nothing  more  elaborate  than  an  open 
window  and  a roaring  fire. 

Captain  Galton  said  if  he  might  be  permitted 
he  should  like  to  add  to  what  he  had  already 
said  by  giving  a striking  instance  in  corrobora- 
tion of  what  Professor  Corfield  had  urged  as  to 
the  necessity  of  trapping  sink-pipes  that  dis- 
charged into  the  open  air.  It  was  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  sink-pipes  would  get  foul,  for  at 
University  College  Hospital  a series  of  tanks  in 
the  roofs,  supplied  with  water  from  the  water 
company’s  main  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  were 
provided  with  overflow  waste-pipes  discharging 
into  the  ©pen  air  above  the  ground-level.  These 
waste-pipes,  although  nothing  worse  passed 
through  them  than  the  water  supplied  by  one 
of  the  London  companies,  in  two  or  three  years 
got  to  be  so  insufferably  foul  and  offensive  that 
the  air  passing  up  through  them  into  the  roofs 
became  quite  tainted,  and  the  evil  had  to  be 
remedied  by  the  use  of  Byphon  traps. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SymonB,  F.M.S.,  said  that  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Robins  was  very  suggestive  of  the 
vast  ramifications  and  range  of  the  work  and 
study  of  the  architect.  With  respect  to  the 
condemnation  so  often  passed  upon  the  sanitary 
condition  of  houses  ereoted  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  architects  up  to  within  the  last  few 
years,  it  was  not,  he  thought,  to  be  inferred  that 
the  architects  of  past  generations,  or  even  those 
of  the  present  generation,  had  been  to  blame,  for 
they  had  doubtless  acted  up  to  their  lights  and 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  period.  Again,  he  believed  it  was  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  for  the  ereotion  of  a very  large 
proportion  of  London  houses  the  architects  were 
not  in  the  least  responsible,  as  they  were  ereoted 
by  speculating  builders  without  the  intervention 
of  architects,  who  were  probably  rather  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  average  builder  to  avail  himself  of 
their  servioes.  If  that  were  so,  perhaps  he  should 
be  pardoned  for  suggesting  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Institute  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  establish  some  sort  of  inferior  order  of  archi- 
tects, who  would  be  content,  for  a reasonable 
remuneration,  to  devote  particular  attention  to 
the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  houses  of  the 
people  ? Only  the  other  day  he  wanted  to  build 
an  office  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden,  but  he 
was  afraid  to  go  to  an  architect,  as  he  feared  to 
incur  too  great  an  expense.  He  and  a builder 
laid  their  heads  together,  and  succeeded  in 
sticking  up  something.  No  doubt  an  ai'chitect 
would  have  done  it  better,  and  possibly  as 
cheaply,  but  there  oould  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  architect  was  looked  upon  as  a very 
lofty  and  exalted  being,  rather  above  the  means 
of  the  ordinary  builder.  He  thought  that  the 
miles  and  miles  of  things, — he  could  not  call 
them  houses, — which  disfigured  our  suburbs, 
and  were  built  apparently  with  the  express 
intention  of  tumbling  down  at  the  expiration  of 
the  ninety-nine  years’  lease,  afforded  proof 
positive  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
builders  were  afraid  or  unable  to  employ  archi- 
tects. With  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  large 
publio  buildings,  there  was  a firm  in  Glasgow,— 
he  thought  the  name  was  Penicuik, — one  of 
whose  members  told  him  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  ventilating  a large  room  in  Edin- 
burgh, intended  to  seat  about  3,000  persons. 
The  method  adopted  was  simply  that  of  having 
two  large  iron  vessels,  somewhat  resembling  a 
pair  of  gasometers,  balanced  by  pulleys,  and 
each  alter  ately  rising  and  falling,  in  the  roof- 
space.  By  pneumatic  action  these  vessels  were 
so  contrived  as  to  be  continually  engaged  in 
exhausting  the  foul  air  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  hall  through  valves  fitted  in  the  ceiling. 
This  contrivance,  he  had  heard,  proved  to  be 
very  successful,  and  it  had  the  merit  of  being 
always  workable,  independently  of  the  pressure 
on  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Professor  Ayrton  said  he  had  listened  with 
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very  much  interest  to  Mr.  Robins’s  paper.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  one  reason  why  Science 
had  not  done  more  for  the  comparatively  new 
subject,  as  he  might  call  it,  of  house  sanita- 
tion, was  that  people  had  rather  regarded  the 
diseases  which  were  now  proved  to  very  largely 
result  from  bad  sanitary  conditions,  as  natural 
and  inevitable.  He  did  not  think  that  too  muoh 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  people’s  sense  of 
wbat  was  unpleasant  or  the  reverse,  for  he 
thought  there  were  often  unhealthy  conditions 
prevailing  in  London  and  elsewhere  without 
their  being  noticed  by  the  public,  who  had 
grown  accustomed  to  them,  just  in  the  same 
way  as,  in  some  countries  abroad,  people  were 
found  to  live  apparently  in  perfect  comfort  in 
atmospheres  that  would  kill  an  Englishman. 
The  Japanese,  for  instance,  warmed  their  rooms 
by  charcoal  stoves  without  chimneys.  The 
result  was  that,  although  the  rooms  were  com- 
paratively  open,  their  atmosphere  was  unbear- 
able to  an  Englishman,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  disease  was  very  largely  pro- 
valent  in  Japan.  He  had  found,  while  travelling 
in  America,  that  the  ordinary  American  stove, 
whether  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  was  ex- 
cessively unpleasant,  for  not  ouly  was  the 
air  of  rooms  heated  by  it  made  very  hot, 
but  the  heated  wrought  iron  allowed  carbonic 
aoid  gas  to  pass  easily  through  it.  Knowing 
that  such  stoves  were  largely  used,  it  need  not 
be  wondered  at  that  the  Americans  were  not, 
as  a rule,  particularly  healthy  people.  Was  it 
not  possible,  then,  that  thei-e  might  be  several 
things  existing  in  our  own  country  which  we 
should  in  the  future  regard  as  very  unhealthy, 
but  of  which  we  had  at  present  no  sensation 
of  unpleasantness  because  we  were  accustomed 
to  them  ? With  respect  to  warming,  he  thought 
that  as  we  were  now  coming  to  the  age  of 
electric  lights  whioh  imitated  the  sun,  in  like 
manner  we  were  coming  to  see  that  radiated 
heat  was  the  only  proper  and  healthy  mode 
of  warming,  the  air  being  at  the  same  time 
cold.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Robins  he  had 
been  turning  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
passage  of  air  through  pipes,  and  he  had  oome 
to  one  point  as  to  which,  probably,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  oould  assist  him.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  it  had  been  ascertained 
by  experiment  what  was  the  least  velocity  of 
air  round  a warm  human  body  which  was  tole- 
rated without  being  called  a draught  ? Of 
course,  it  depended  on  the  temperature,  but 
what  was  the  velooity  for  a given  temperature 
that  people  would  tolerate  ? 

Colonel  Prendergast  hoped  that  the  discussion 
would  be  adjourned  to  a future  evening.  The 
paper  had  dealt  with  two  distinct  matters, 
drainage  and  ventilation,  either  of  whioh  was 
in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  an  entire 
evening.  Nearly  everybody  who  touched  the 
question  of  warming  and  ventilation  was  apt  to 
forget  the  persons  who  were  going  to  live  in 
the  buildings  dealt  with,  and  some  of  the  in- 
conveniences and  discomforts  whioh  were  found 
to  arise  resulted  from  the  employment  of  two 
or  three  sets  of  persons.  To  take  the  case  of 
the  brand-new  barracks  at  Knightsbridge.  The 
men’s  rooms  there  were  provided  with  the 
admirable  grates  devised  by  Captain  Galton,  but 
nevertheless  the  roomB  were  found  to  be  so 
wretchedly  cold  at  night  that  the  men  had  to 
be  allowed  extra  blankets.  Why  was  this  ? 
Simply  because  the  doctors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ventilating  engineers  on  the  other,  had  done 
their  best  to  render  nugatory  the  warming 
power  of  the  stoves, — the  doctors  by  insisting 
on  having  windows  on  both  Bides  of  the  room, 
and  the  engineers  by  putting  the  ventilating 
grates  between,  but  on  a level  with,  the  beds. 
What  did  he  find  to  be  the  result  when  he 
visited  some  of  the  rooms  the  other  night? 
Simply  that  the  men,  unable  to  bear  the  cold 
currents  of  air  induced  by  the  too-complete 
system  of  ventilation,  had  stopped  up  every 
extraction  shaft.  Surely  it  was  within  the 
power  of  science  to  put  forward  some  sort  of 
formulae  by  which  these  results  could  be 
avoided  ? One  very  important  phase  of  the 
question  was  that  concerning  the  houses  in 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  lived,  and  he 
thought  that  the  means  by  which  the  sanitary 
condition  of  existing  houses  could  be  improved 
were  eminently  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Institute.  In  his  own  house  he  had  made  an  ex- 
periment which  had  proved  to  be  very  successful. 
As  his  hearers  would  be  aware,  in  the  narrow 
frontages  of  London  houses,  particularly  if  they 
were  ornamental  and  of  stoDe,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  make 
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openings  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  In  the 
case  of  his  house,  he  had  built  a tunnel  under- 
! neath  it  from  back  to  front,  into  which 
the  external  air  was  admitted  and  filtered,  but 
not  warmed,  and  from  which  it  passed  up 
i through  what  were  called  “ sweeping  flues  ” to 
the  apartments  where  it  was  required,  and  after 
being  warmed  in  terra-cotta  chambers  at  the 
back  of  grates  (made  by  Mr.  Rosser),  was 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  rooms-,  whioh  were  also 
| provided  with  separate  shafts  for  the  extraction 
1 of  the  vitiated  air. 

Professor  Hayter  Lewis  moved  the  adjourn- 
i ment  of  the  discussion,  and 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion,  said  it 
might  be  desirable  to  state  that,  as  regarded  the 
1 metropolis,  the  evils  to  whioh  Captain  Galton 
had  referred  as  arising  from  the  erection  of 
dwellings  on  unhealthy  “ made  ground,”  would, 
it  was  hoped,  be  prevented  in  the  future,  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had,  under  a 
recent  Act  of  Parliament,  obtained  power  to 
frame  and  enforce  by-laws  prohibiting  the 
i practice.  The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  due 
to  Mr.  Robins  for  his  paper. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  it  was  announced 
' that  the  discussion  would  probably  be  resumed 
on  the  17th  of  January. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  was  a large 
j attendance  of  members  and  visitors. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  LEICESTER. 

I THE  JEWRY  WALL  AND  THE  ROMAN  PAVEMENT.* 

The  ancient  buildings  in  Leicester  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
have  their  regularly  appointed  guardians  and 
i custodians,  and  those  whioh  have  not ; and  in 
I the  latter  class  will  be  found  two  of  the  most 
I interesting  fragments  in  the  kingdom,  the  Jewry 
wall  and  the  Roman  pavement.  In  a recent 
! report  of  the  Museum  Committee  to  the  Town 
I Council,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Roman  pave- 
meut  should  be  removed  from  its  site  in  Jewry  - 
wall-street.  The  report  states  an  opinion  that 
the  pavement  would  be  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage if  it  were  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  new 
annexe  at  the  Museum,  and  that  in  its  present 
i position  it  is  suffering  from  damp,  and  is  seen 
by  a small  number  of  persons.  The  answer  to 
these  arguments  is  that  they  are  not  proved, 
and  not  fully  true.  The  pavement  does  not  and 
will  not  suffer  from  damp,  if  proper  meins  are 
taken  iu  its  present  locality.  After  lying  for 
1,700  years  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it 
Bhould  now  suffer  from  that  oause,  or  if  it  were 
not  more  likely  to  Buffer  in  a modern  building, 
away  from  the  foundation  where  the  Roman 
designer  and  builder  originally  laid  it.  It  suffers, 
indeed,  but  it  suffers  from  neglect  in  common 
with  every  other  work  of  its  class  in  the  town 
of  Leicester.  It  is  not  well  seeD,  but  it  would 
be  easy  to  remove  the  floor  whioh  is  now  only  a 
few  feet  above  it,  so  that  a visitor  could  stand 
upright,  and  survey  it  with  light  and  advantage, 
instead  of  having  to  creep  upon  “ all-fours”  in  a 
ark  oellar. 

So  far  the  report.  If  any  other  reasons  exist 
for  removing  the  pavement,  the  onus  of  proof 
lies  with  the  movers,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  stating  them.  If  a pavement,  for 
instance,  is  wanted  to  adorn  the  floor  of  the 
annexe,  a copy  might  be  placed  there.  On  the 
other  haud,  the  difficulty  of  proving  a negative 
is  proverbial,  and  yet  there  are  several  apparent 
reasons  for  not  removing. 

1.  The  impossibility  of  doing  so  without  in- 
juring the  pavement;  there  is  a bloom  of  age, 
as  well  as  a bloom  of  youth  ; it  is  as  impossible 
to  restore  one  as  the  other,  and  as  easy  to  destroy. 
The  removal  of  suoh  a work  is  necessarily  a par- 
tial destruction  even  with  the  greatest  care  in 
the  operation,  aod  the  best  luck. 

2.  There  is,  as  the  pavement  now  lies,  an 
absolute  identity  of  interest  between  the  work 
itself  and  the  page  of  history  which  it  illustrates; 
it  is  not  a mere  antique,  it  is  full  of  interest  and 
instruction  for  the  student,  the  antiquary,  or 
the  historian.  Possibly  forming  part  of  the 
atrium  or  vestibule  of  the  most  considerable 
villa  of  the  Roman  town  of  Rat®,  datipg  from 
near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  even 
now  fresh  in  colour  and  unsurpassed  in  design 
by  the  skill  of  artist  or  workman.  Was  it  the 
house  of  the  Proprietor  Suetonius,  in  whose  time 
the  armed  hosts  of  Britain  flung  themselves  to 
destruction  upon  the  serried  phalanx  of  the  14th 
legion ; or  was  it  later,  when  the  Emperor 

* From  a paper  by  Mr.  VV.  Jackson,  architect,  read  in 
the  Archfeological  8ection  of  the  Leicester  Literary  Society. 


Hadrian  visited  his  town  of  Rat®,  or  when 
Severns  halted  on  his  way  to  die  at  Eboraoum  ? 
Near  it,  where  now  the  comparatively  modern 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  to  be  seen,  stood  the 
Forum,  adorned  with  temple  and  basilica,  whose 
fragments  lie  scattered  about  the  Museum,  and 
there  surely  stood  the  original  of  that  massive 
fragment  of  antiquity,  the  Jewry-wall,  whioh 
yet  remains,  faBt  crumbling  away,  indeed,  under 
the  influence  of  the  elements,  a problem  still 
unsolved  as  to  its  origin  and  purpose. 

At  the  commencementof  this  paper  the  Jewry- 
wall  was  plaoed  first  in  the  list  of  ancient  build- 
ings, and  it  is  probably  first  in  interest,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  numerous  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  respecting  it. 

According  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  is 
believed  to  have  written  his  British  history  about 
a.d.  1140,  the  town  of  Leicester  was  founded  by 
King  Lear,  who  built  a temple  there  1,000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  where  he  and  his 
daughter  Cordelia  were  buried,  and  the  Jewry 
Wall  is  supposed  by  some  subsequent  writers  to 
be  a remnant  of  that  temple. 

Mr.  Burton’s  account  is  as  follows : — “ That 
this  was  a oity  in  the  Britons’  time,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  I should  conjecture  from 
the  name  thereof  set  down  by  Nennius  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Cities,  viz.,  Caer  Lerion,  that  is, 
City  upon  Leir.  That  this  was  a great  Roman 
station  the  Roman  antiquities  frequently  found 
here  will  give  strength  and  confirmation.  First, 
the  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Janus,  whioh 
had  a flamen  or  high-priest  resident  here,  in 
which  place  a great  store  of  bones  of  beasts, 
whioh  have  been  sacrificed,  have  been  dug  up, 
and  the  place  is  still  called  the  Holy  Bones.” 

Mr.  Hollings,in  his  very  able  lecture  on  Roman 
Leicester,  states  an  opinion  that  it  is  a fragment 
of  Roman  basilica  or  of  a bath. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  a very  ingenious  pamphlet, 
endeavours  to  show  that  it  was  part  of  the  ex- 
terior wall  and  western  gateway  of  the  Roman 
town,  and  this  theory  is  also  stated  iu  Throsby’s 
history  of  Leicester. 

It  is  no  easy  problem,  therefore,  whioh  has 
baffled  the  skill  of  these  eminent  writers,  and 
given  rise  to  so  much  difference  of  opinion. 
There  are  four  distinct  acoounts.  Can  we  decide 
which  is  the  true  one,  or  which  approaches  near- 
est the  truth  ? 

The  first  theory  is  treated  by  all  subsequent 
writers  as  apocryphal,  but  they  also  agree  that 
we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  story  for  the 
play  of  King  Lear,  and,  therefore,  apocryphal  or 
not  in  its  origin,  it  beoomes  of  considerable  in- 
terest in  forming  another  link  with  Henry  VIII. 
and  Richard  III.,  between  our  ancient  borough 
and  the  works  of  our  greatest  writer. 

The  second  theory  is  more  than  questionable. 
It  was  not  a Roman  temple ; it  is  at  once  too 
large  and  too  massive,  and  has  besides  no  indi- 
cation of  the  adytum,  or  portico,  or  other  essen- 
tial parts  of  a temple.  A Roman  temple  was 
a comparatively  Braall  building  on  plan,  and  the 
Jewry  wall  is  evidently  the  fragment  of  a very 
large  one. 

The  Roman  basilica  was  a regularly  designed 
building,  with  two  stories  of  columns,  not  unlike 
the  plan  of  a medimval  church,  omitting  the 
chancel,  but  with  do  arched  reoesses  such  as 
we  find  in  the  Jewry  Wall.  It  is  less  easy  to  show 
that  it  was  not  a bath,  but  it  is  uunecessarily 
massive  for  such  a purpose,  and  there  is  no 
arrangement  of  plan  with  tiles,  and  flues,  and 
earthen  pillars,  such  as  we  Bhould  find,  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius,  in  a Roman  bath. 

Mi-.  Thompson’s  theory  does  not  commend  it- 
self any  more  than  the  others.  He  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  Rat®  was  originally  laid 
out  as  a regular  military  encampment,  like 
Eboracum,  for  instance,  whereas,  iu  fact,  Lei- 
cester (Caer  Lerion)  was  a considerable  place 
before  the  commg  of  the  Romans,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Burton  already  quoted  in  this  paper  ; and 
the  walls  which  the  Romans  erected  on  the 
south  and  east  and  north  were  apparently  deter- 
mined in  shape  and  direction  so  as  to  inolude 
and  enlarge  the  older  town,  aud  the  builders 
appear  to  have  relied  upon  the  river  on  the  west, 
in  addition  to  some  defensive  works  about  the 
site  of  the  Castle  and  mount,  and  again  about 
the  Jewry  Wall,  which  will  be  found  to  occupy 
the  highest  ground  between  the  Castle  and  the 
west  end  of  the  north  wall  along  the  river  bank. 
Again,  the  wall  has  no  indication  of  a main 
opening,  or  any  flanking  towers,  and  there  are 
no  similar  remains  about  the  well-known  sites 
of  the  other  three  Roman  gateways,  and  no  con- 
tinuous indications  aloDg  the  supposed  site  of 
I the  western  wall. 


Are  we,  then,  to  fall  baok  for  explanation  upon 
the  story  of  King  Lear  ? Are  we  to  see  the 
Jewry  Wall  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  saw  it, 
and  as  Shakespeare  saw  it?  In  the  absenoe  of 
any  reasonable  acoonnt  of  its  Roman  origin,  we 
may  prefer  the  twilight  of  fable  to  the  darkness 
of  error,  and  assign  it  to  early  British  times, 
admitting  that  it  was,  very  probably,  adopted 
and  adapted  to  military  uses  by  the  Roman 
Conquerors. 

And  in  any  case,  we  may  admit  that  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  Leicester  are  sufficiently 
interesting  to  justify  our  guarding  them  with 
every  possible  care ; and  we  may  conclude  that 
we  ought  to  find  the  properly  qualified  guardians 
in  the  ranks  of  this  sooiety.  Possessing  on  the 
one  hand  an  authoritative  connection  with  the 
Town  Council,  and  on  the  other  claiming  assist- 
ance from  all  the  available  literary,  aud  artistio, 
and  practical  skill  in  the  town,  it  would,  indeed, 
be  remarkable  if  we  Bhould,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hollings,  “while  enriched  byobjeotsof  interest 
sufficient  to  distinguish  us  from  most  other 
towns  in  the  Empire,  acquire  the  not  very  en- 
viable distinction  of  being  the  least  able  to 
appreciate  their  possession.” 


NATIONAL  ART  MUSEUMS  FOR  THE 
PROVINCES. 

The  success  that  has  attended  the  system  by 
which  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  for 
some  years  past  been  enabled  to  send  to  the 
provinces  well-chosen  “ loan  collections,”  has 
not  unjustly  been  regarded  in  the  Department 
of  Science  aud  Art  as  a satisfactory  symptom  of 
the  interest,  rudimentary  as  it  may  be,  expressed 
throughout  the  country  in  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  spread  a more  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  meaning  and  object  of  art, — that 
term  now  so  widely  used,  but  still  so  ill  under- 
stood. That  the  first  phase  of  this  interest 
should  have  shown  itself  in  the  encouragement 
of  a dilettante  taste  is  little  calculated  to  sur- 
prise ; it  was,  indeed,  the  natural  consequence 
of  a movement  that  more  immediately  ap- 
pealed to  the  cultivated  classes.  It  is  now  a 
necessity  for  those  in  authority  to  lead  this 
widely  - expressed  interest  into  more  practical 
channels ; this  need  has  been  felt,  and  the  means 
alone  remain  to  be  studied  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding. 

When  Mr.  Mundella  some  months  since,  as 
will  be  remembered,  was  appealed  to  for  aid  in 
the  extension  of  the  loan  system  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  to  the  National  Gallery 
collection,  he  expressed  a belief  that  the  un- 
doubted impetus  given  by  this  means  in  the 
provinces  would  be  even  further  increased  by 
the  union  of  the  whole  system  under  a responsi- 
ble Miuister,  whose  sole  duty  should  consist  in 
the  supervision  and  fostering  of  the  art  interests 
of  the  community  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  before  now  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
The  manifold  interests  of  art,  far  more  extended 
than  is  generally  believed,  would  be  peculiarly 
benefited  by  a wholesomely-exercised  protection 
and  nurture  that  it  has  loDg  since  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  extend  to  the  great  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  oountry  through  the 
Board  of  Trade.  A conclusion  so  natural  requires, 
indeed,  merely  time  to  work  out. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  speak  of  the  art 
collections  that  are  so  necessary  iu  the  pro- 
vinces, and  which  are  so  unhappily  termed 
“provincial”  art  museums.  Let  us  consider 
these  museums,  and  let  them  oonsider  them- 
selves as  worthy  to  be  national  institutions,  each 
a factor  in  the  general  sum  of  the  nation’s 
success  and  fame.  The  great  collections  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  provinces, — we  have  in  mind 
particularly  at  this  moment  the  museums 
throughout  Germany, — are  all  mostly  “ National” 
collections  ; at  Munich,  the  “ National  Bavarian 
Museum  ” ; at  Nuremberg,  the  famous  collection 
not  unfitly  termed  the“  German  Museum”;  and 
many  others  that  might  be  prominently  adduced. 
Here  is  a first  duty  and  a first  pride  to  make  our 
so-oalled  “provincial  museums”  national  insti- 
tutions which  shall  show,  each  by  its  effect  on 
the  particular  part  of  the  country  in  which  it 
is  placed,  the  value  of  suoh  institutions,  not  as 
mere  exhibitions,  but  as  effective  means  of  edu- 
cating the  producing  classes.  These  it  is  that 
must  be  reached  and  beneficially  affected,  and 
r,he  means  for  most  effectually  attaining  this 
end  are  those  that  must  be  studied. 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Examiner,  in  the 
oourse  of  an  article  on  the  subjeot  of  provincial 
art  museums,  the  writer  remarks,  “We  have 
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been  striving  for  twenty  years,  by  means  of 
State  aid  and  costly  machinery,  to  encourage 
art  in  Englaud,  and  to  arouse  and  intensify  that 
natural  cesthetic  feeling  which  undeniably  is  in 
the  people.”  These  efforts  have  undoubtedly 
met  with  success;  but  may  it  not  be  asked, 
has  this  success  been  in  any  degree  com- 
mensurate with  the  really  enormous  out- 
lay of  thought  and  money  that  has  been 
expended  on  the  subject  ? We  may  rest 
assured,  however,  with  the  comfortable, — or 
rather,  perhaps,  uncomfortable, — certainty  that 
England  has  not  been  the  sole  gainer  by  our 
labours,  and  that  other  countries  not  difficult  to 
point  out  have  largely  profited  not  only  by  the 
intellectual  expenditure  that  has  been  bestowed 
on,  but  by  the  large  outlay  of  oapital  that  has 
been  exercised  in,  the  pursuit  of  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  art-culture.  It  has  long  been 
a recognised  opinion  that  in  the  liberal  State 
aid  that  has  been  afforded  to  our  important 
educational  establishment  at  South  Kensington, 
other  parts  of  England  were  not  sufficiently 
gainers  by  its  at  one  time  exclusive  manage- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  Londoners,  and  the 
recently-introduced  system  of  lending  objects 
to  provincial  museums  at  once  met  with 
universal  approbation ; but  complaints  have 
been  made,  and  not  without  reason,  and  proper 
doubts  have  been  expressed,  as  to  the  real  prac- 
tical advantages  that  looal  museums  have  thus 
gained.  The  temporary  nature  of  these  exhi- 
bitions has  always  been  a principal  drawback 
to  their  utility,  while  the  want  of  intelligent 
classification  has  reduced  the  instructive  nature 
of  the  collection,  already  imperfect,  to  a mini- 
mum ; we  may,  in  fact,  rest  assured  that  as 
long  as  museums  remain  what  are  understood 
as  “ museums,”  very  little  more  than  idle 
curiosity  and  the  suspiciously  sterile  tastes  of 
a few  dilettanti  will  be  fostered.  What  has  been 
undoubtedly,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  the 
endeavour  of  our  Science  and  Art  Department, 
is  to  render  the  museums  under  its  charge 
essentially  instructive  : it  remains  to  question 
whether  the  means  adopted  are  not  somewhat 
open  to  oriticism. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  fierce  light  of 
criticism  is  thrown  upon  nearly  every  subject. 
Here  is  a question  of  something  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance,  relating  to  what  we  are  daily 
learning  to  discover  forms  one  of  the  vital 
elements  of  the  country’s  prosperity.  A false 
pride,  or  a desire  to  conceal  or  a hesitation  to 
admit  imperfections,  must  not  be  encouraged. 
Our  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  parent 
establishment,  has  not  been  itself  exempt  from 
criticism,  and  ungrateful  indeed  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  find  fault  with  an  institution  where, 
with  6uch  labour,  have  been  brought  together 
such  an  accumulation  of  treasures,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  those  who  have  some  little  experi- 
ence of  collections  abroad  to  point  out  where 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  deficient  as 
a systematic  teacher  of  the  altogether  unin- 
formed,— of  that  numerous  class  the  artisans, 
the  real  hard-working  producers,  whose  condi- 
tion and  whose  usefulness,  and  whose  share  in 
the  advance  of  the  nation’s  prosperity,  and 
hence  whoso  happiness,  we  are  ail  sincerely 
desirous  to  promote. 

Many  years  before  any  thought  was  given 
to  the  formation  of  what  we  have  so  long 
known  as  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
authorities  of  our  long-revered  British  Museum 
in  Great  Ruseell-street  fully  recognised  the 
importance  of  classification  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  treasures,  and  the  learned  and  hard- 
working directors  of  that  great  institution  have 
done  much  to  aid  those  who  are  desirons  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  principal  divisions 
or  periods  of  antique  art,  so  that  the  British 
Museum  has  become  a complete  book  of 
reference  for  the  student  of  classic  art  and 
archaeology. 

Very  early  in  the  existence  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  it  must  have  occurred  to 
its  managers  that  their  establishment  would 
never  be  oomplete  till  a perfect  classification  of 
all  their  objects  could  be  secured;  and  when,  in 
1S67,  the  managers,  who  in  that  year  were  so 
conspicuous  at  Paris,  traversed  day  by  day  the 
histoire  de  travail  at  the  Exhibition,  they  must 
have  felt  that  until  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  could  show  a systematic  arrangement 
like  that,  they  could  not  lay  claim  to  feel  any. 
thing  like  satisfaction  with  their  work  ; and 
doubtless  they  have  alone  been  prevented  from 
carrying  out  such  an  arrangement  by  the 
embarrassment  connected  with  the  loan  part 
of  their  show,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 


rating the  various  properties  and  plaoing  them 
in  their  respective  order.  Until  some  system 
is  in  vigour  the  South  Kensington  Museum  will 
continue  to  be,  with  all  its  wealth,  but  a very  im- 
perfect teacher. 

It  is  by  a watchful  attention  to  this  feature 
of  classification  that  the  museums  in  the  pro- 
vinces may  become  as  valuable  from  an  educa- 
tional, if  not  from  an  intrinsic  point  of  view,  as 
the  parent  establishment  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  examples  afforded  in  many  instances  that 
suggest  themselves  strikingly  prove  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  Commenced  on  a well- 
ordered  system,  which  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
experienced  authorities  to  laydown,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  confusion  to  take  plaoe.  In  the 
commencement  lies,  indeed,  the  chief  point,  as 
the  South  Kensington  authorities  know  only 
too  well  ; objects  pouring  in  from  every  quarter, 
— twenty-three  years  have  sufficed  to  gather 
together  the  wonderful  collection, — order  and 
classification  have  become  to  an  extreme  diffi- 
cult, and  the  embarrassment  felt  by  the  directors 
can  be  understood  by  all  who  have  endeavoured 
to  arrange  in  any  order  an  accumulation  of  ob- 
jects or  of  faots. 

The  classification  chosen  and  laid  down, — a 
chronological  order  carried  out  as  far  as  possible 
in  each  great  branch  of  industry, — the  objects, 
on  their  arrival,  arrange  themselves  as  do  in 
a well-ordered  library  the  numerous  books  that 
are  daily  received,  and  which,  without  system, 
would  soon  end  by  becoming  but  an  inextricable 
mass  of  printed  paper.  A museum  should,  in- 
deed, be  a book  of  reference,  as  easily  used  as 
the  enclyclopmdia  or  the  dictionary.  Of  what 
practical  use  could  we  imagine  these  to  be  were 
they  arranged  as  are  at  present  the  greater  part 
of  the  museums  we  all  have  visited  ? The 
peculiar  value  of  such  a classification  needs 
alone  to  be  seen  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. When  the  objects  are  thus  arranged, 
each  tells  its  history  with  a peculiar 
emphasis  that  is  eminently  calculated  to  in- 
struct, and  the  gradual  development,  the  advance 
or  decline,  of  any  branch  of  industry  or  art  can 
be  studied  with  profit. 

That  such  museums  well  classified  could  be 
arranged  in  the  provinces  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  established  on  this 
principle  abroad,  and  of  which  the  technical 
museums  of  Limoges  and  Lyons, — the  former 
with  its  admirable  collection  of  specimens  of 
the  enameller’s  art,  the  latter  with  its  show  of 
the  active  weaver’s  industry  of  the  past, — form 
striking  and  familiar  examples.  It  should  un- 
doubtedly be  the  endeavour  more  particularly 
of  eaoh  town  to  possess  a technical  museum 
in  which  the  chief  local  industry  should  be 
specially  represented,  a feature  which  need  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  completion  in  other 
points  of  the  collection.  Before  long,  with  the 
admirable  system  of  exchange  of  casts,  and  by 
the  aid  of  galvano-plastic  copies  and  the  photo- 
graph, we  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  smallest  museum  will  be  able  to  own  an  ex- 
cellent working  collection  of  well-ohosen  objeots 
illustrative  of  the  great  art  industries  of  the 
past.  By  an  encouragement  of  the  system  of 
presentation  on  the  part  of  rich  citiEens,  whioh, 
in  the  provincial  museums  of  the  Continent,  forms 
so  admirable  a feature;  by  a wide  extension  of 
the  excellent  system  of  lectures  which  now  for 
so  many  years  has  been  practised  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  which,  in  the  provinces, 
might  and  should  be  delivered  by  the  curator; 
and  with  our  art  schools  and  our  technical  schools 
in  full  working  order,  the  museums  should  play 
an  important  part  in  education,  and  be  indis- 
pensable alike  to  professors  and  pupils.* 

In  the  provinces,  where  in  this  direction  all 
remains  yet  to  be  arranged,  a method  could  be 
laid  down,  and,  once  laid  down,  would  be 
easy  to  follow ; commenced  faultilty,  and  the 
future  difficulties  will  only  become  daily  more 
and  more  obstructive.  The  provinces  build  up 
a nation’s  taste,  a nation’s  wealth ; the  capital 
is  but  a nation’s  pride,  and,  above  all,  it  aspires 
to  lead  ; we  are,  however,  firmly  convinced  that 
here  lies  a matter  in  which  the  provinces  might 
with  proper  care  read  a not  unprofitable  lesson 
to  the  metropolis.  Let  them  not  split  on  the 
rock  of  mere  imitation,  or  else,  taking  the  sub- 
ject  more  especially  under  consideration,  their 
museums  may  well  feel  insignificant  beside  the 
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great  parent  establishment  in  the  capital.  A 
provincial  town  might  possess,  by  due  attention 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  dependent  on  looal 
industries,  a museum  of  infinitely  more  practical 
value,  which  should  contain  but  one-thousandth 
part  of  the  treasures  which  any  of  the  famed 
collections  of  the  world  at  present  possess.  Such 
museums  exist,  and  unless  they  are  more  largely 
spread  in  England  we  shall  suffer  in  the  race  in 
which  our  competitors  already  have  over  us  more 
than  one  unusual  advantage. 

Our  appeal  is,  then,  for  the  establishment  of 
national  museums  in  the  provinces, — museums 
the  contents  of  which  shall  be  intelligently 
classified  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  form  what 
museums  haveal  ways  been  till  recently,  and  what 
they  too  often  still  remain, — mere  collections  of 
objects  vaguely  denominated  by  an  indifferent 
publio  as  “ ancient”  or  “old,” — but  collections 
which  shall  serve  as  valuable  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  which  will  in  this  manner  in  no  way 
lose  their  interest  as  places  of  amusement,  or  as 
just  objects  of  national  pride.  On  the  contrary, 
collections  so  arranged  would  afford  in  a far  more 
satisfactory  and  complete  manner  than  at 
present  the  means  of  comparison.  Strangers 
and  foreigners  would  be  able  rapidly  to  see  in 
what  features  each  collection  excelled,  in  what 
objects  it  was  richest ; intending  donors  would 
observe  in  what  essential  the  local  museum  was 
wanting,  and  in  time  successive  curators  might 
not  unfairly  aspire  to  attaining  the  limit  of 
perfection  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
the  collection  under  their  care.  Museums 
thus  arranged  would  form,  indeed,  part  not 
alone  of  the  looal,  but  of  the  national  wealth, 
and  as  such  would  afford  ample  ground  for 
national  pride.  But  at  present,  as  our  80-called 
“ provincial  museums  ” exist,  the  best  of  them 
stand  but  sorry  comparison  with  the  great 
collections  of  the  capital. 

It  is  a long  time  before  one  learns  to  visit  a 
museum  ; indeed,  it  is  an  art  that  many  never 
acquire.  It  is  alone  when  we  have  determined 
to  study  during  a certain  time  one  branch  of  art 
or  industry  that  we  can  hope  to  really  profit  by 
frequently  passing  any  time  in  an  unclassified 
museum,  and  then  what  self-control  does  it 
not  require,  in  one’s  search  after  that  one  study, 
to  pass  by  marvels  of  patient  beautiful  work, 
and  how  often,  indeed,  is  one  tempted  from  one’s 
path  P That  the  mere  examination  of  rare 
objects  heaped  together,  regardless  of  classifica- 
tion, age,  country,  or  relative  merit,  is  a some- 
what idle  pursuit,  calculated  with  tco  many  to 
merely  pass  away  the  time,  and  with  too  many 
others  to  gratify  a mere  dilettante  taste,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  ; and  though  it  may  be  urged 
that  there  are  many  who  are  able  to  profit  even 
by  the  examination  of  objeots  of  art  thus 
arranged,  it  is  not  for  such  alone  that  our  great 
collections  are  open.  Our  museums  must 
become  more  directly  instructors  of  the  produc- 
tive classes, — schools  where  every  possible 
facility  is  afforded,  where  study  may  be  en- 
oouraged  with  the  merest  tyro,  where  no  one 
need  be  rebuffed  or  intimidated  by  the  apparent 
difficulty  of  the  task  before  him.  That  our 
schools  should  lead  us  up  to  a certain  point  in 
this  education  is  a consummation  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  but  that  is  a hope  that  must  be 
left  to  the  near  future  to  put  into  execution. 

When  our  museums  are  bo  arranged  that 
the  architect,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the 
modeller,  the  wood-carver,  the  iron- worker, 
the  worker  in  metal  generally,  the  goldsmith, 
the  jeweller,  the  leather-worker,  and  workers  in 
all  the  branches  of  industry  whose  existence  is 
so  dependent  on  art  inspiration,  can  with  ease 
refer  each  to  the  separately  and  chronologically 
arranged  specimens  of  his  own  particular  art, — 
when  well-written  handbooks  or  catalogues, 
whioh  should  be  the  same  (this  is  a want  that 
the  British  Museum  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  have  already  well  supplied),  are  at 
the  disposition  of  those  desirous  to  enter  more 
clearly  into  the  development  of  the  art  in 
which  they  are  interested, — then  we  may  hope 
to  obtain  from  them  the  real  advantages  they 
can  be  made  to  afford. 


Noxious  Vapours. — On  the  25th  ult.,  an 
influential  deputation  from  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Association  for  controlling  the  escape 
of  noxious  vapours  and  fluids  from  manufactories 
had  au  interview  with  the  Right  Hon.  J.  G. 
Dodson  and  Mr.  Hibbert,  M.P.,  at  the  Office  of 
the  Looal  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  to 
urge  upon  Government  the  expediency  of  dealing 
with  the  subjeot  of  noxious  vapours  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament. 
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INJURIES  BY  GAS  AND  DEFECTIVE 
GAS  FITTINGS. 

Sometimes  when  persons  are  injured  it  is 
impossible  to  fail  in  stating  on  whom  the 
liability  rests,  and  the  amount  of  loss  which  has 
been  incurred.  In  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
any  doubt,  a legal  judgment  which  in  any  way 
goes  to  promote  certainty  is  an  event  upon 
which  we  may  congratulate  ourselves.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  recent  case  of  Parry  v.  Smith 
(4  Law  Reports,  Common  Pleas  Division,  235) 
deserves  notice.  And  the  proposition  which 
this  case  seems  to  us  to  lay  down  is  that  any  one 
who  uses  or  deals  with  a dangerous  thing  is  liable 
for  injuries  caused  by  it,  even  if  there  is  no 
contract  existing  between  the  injurer  and  the 
injured.  This,  therefore,  is  at  once  different, 
and  yet  like  those  cases  in  which  a public  right 
exists,  and  in  which  it  iB  the  duty  of  persons  to 
prevent  that  public  right  from  being  infringed; 
as,  for  instance,  if  a person  hangs  a lamp  over 
his  doorway,  and  it  falls  and  injures  a passer-by, 
when  ho  must  be  prepared  to  indemnify  the 
passenger  for  injuries  that  have  been  incurred 
by  him.  The  facts  in  the  case  to  which  we  have 
referred  were  proved  without  much  doubt.  The 
defendant  had  been  employed  to  repair  a gas- 
meter  in  a cellar  on  premises  where  the  plaintiff 
was  a servant.  The  meter  was  taken  away  for 
repairs,  and  replaced  by  a temporary  connexion 
consisting  of  a flexible  tube,  which  was  pushed 
into  the  inlet  pipe  and  the  other  end  into  the 
pipe  which  communicated  with  the  house. 
During  the  time  that  this  temporary  connexion 
was  in  operation,  the  plaintiff  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  went  into  the  cellar  in  question 
with  a lighted  candle.  Directly  he  opened 
the  door  an  explosion  took  place,  by  which  he 
was  seriously  injured,  and  consequently  the 
cause  [of  an  action  at  law  was  produced.  It 
was  decided  by  the  jury  that  the  gasfitter  had 
been  negligent,  but  it  was  contended  on  his  be- 
half that  no  right  of  action  existed  because  no 
privity  of  contract,  as  it  is  legally  termed,  existed 
between  the  injured  and  the  injurer,  because 
what  had  been  done  did  not  amount  to  a public 
nuisance,  and  because  there  had  been  no  fraud, 
misrepresentation,  or  concealment  on  the  part 
of  the  gasfitter.  The  question  raised  is  one, 
therefore,  of  obvious  importance,  considering 
the  extent  to  which  gas  is  now  used  in  all 
modern  buildings.  And  we  may  say  at  once 
that  Mr.  Justice  Lopes,  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried,  decided,  after  a careful  argument, 
that  the  gasfitter  was  liable  to  indemnify  the 
injured  man,  on  the  ground  that  a duty 
attaches  in  every  case  where  a person  is 
using  or  dealing  with  a dangerous  thing,  which, 
unless  managed  with  the  greatest  care,  is 
calculated  to  cause  injury  to  by-standers. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  this  decision  remains 
unchallenged,  it  is  clear  that  work  which  has 
been  done  to  gas  communications  may  bring 
liability  with  it,  not  only  as  between  the  house- 
owner and  the  gasfitter,  bat  also  as  between 
the  gasfitter  and  any  one  who  may  have  occasion 
to  be  near  the  plaoe  where  the  gas  is.  We  say 
“ as  long  as  this  case  remains  unchallenged,” 
because  it  is,  as  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  pointed  out, 
the  only  one  which  at  present  bears  directly  on 
this  particular  point,  so  that  it  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  that  hereafter  a simi- 
lar case  may  arise  before  another  tribunal  and 
may  be  deoided  differently.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  well  here  to  mention  another  point  which 
is  not  unlikely  to  arise  in  such  cases  as  the  one 
upon  which  we  are  now  commenting,  and  that  is 
that  when  a general  contractor  undertakes  to  do 
work,  and  he  makes  a sub-contract,  as  is  so  often 
done  in  practice,  with  a regular  gasfitter, 
then  the  gasfitter  and  not  the  contractor  will  be 
the  person  by  whom  any  liability  for  injuries 
caused  by  bad  gas-fittings  or  similar  negligence 
must  be  borne.  This  is,  of  course,  what  may  be 
termed  a Bide  point,  but  it  is  one  of  the  first 
importance  when  we  come  to  consider  upon 
whom  rests  the  liability  for  such  accidents  as  we 
have  mentioned.  In  a case  which  occurred 
some  forty  years  ago,  in  which  gas  exploded  in 
a club  and  injured  the  butler,  this  very  point 
was  raised,  and  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Cubitt 
(the  case  was  that  of  Rapson  v.  Cubitt,  9 Mee- 
son  & Welsby,  p.  710)  was  not  liable,  but  that 
the  injury  was  caused  by  the  sub-contractor, 
to  whom  the  butler  would  have  to  look  for 
redress. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  law 
at  present  must,  when  no  contract  and  no  public 
duty  are  violated,  be  considered  as  limited  aB 
regards  this  question  of  injuries  to  things  which 
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are  dangerous  in  their  nature.  For  in  the  case 
of  Collis  v.  Selden  (3  Law  Reports,  Common 
Pleas,  p.  495),  it  was  decided  that  a man  who 
carelessly  hung  a chandelier  in  a public-house 
was  not  liable  for  injuries  which  it  caused  to  a 
man  by  falling  upon  him.  Here  no  public  right 
was  violated,  and  no  contract  or  privity  existed 
between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  nor  was 
the  thing  which  did  the  injury  one  dangerous  in 
its  character.  Of  course,  if  the  man  had  been 
injured  whilst  the  workman  was  actually  em- 
ployed on  the  work,  the  case  would  have  been 
different,  because  we  need  hardly  say  that 
negligence  by  a workman,  which  causes  injury 
to  a man,  makes  that  workman  or  his  employer 
liable  to  the  person  who  has  been  injured.  To 
pursue  this  subject  of  injuries  into  greater  detail, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a technical 
legal  discussion,  which,  though  of  interest  to 
lawyers  and  jurists,  would  hardly  gratify  the 
readers  of  the  Builder.  Our  object  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  has  been  to  point  out  the 
liability  which  attaches  to  those  who  may  use 
or  be  employed  upon  dangerous  materials,  and 
especially,  as  the  case  of  Parry  v.  Smith  shows, 
to  those  who  have  to  do  with  gas  and  gas-fittings 
in  buildings. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Ma/rlc  Firth,  whose  munificence  has  done 
so  much  for  Sheffield,  died  on  Sunday  last.  His 
first  gift  of  any  magnitude  was  1,000L,  which  he 
added  to  a legacy  of  5,000 1.,  left  by  his  brother 
Thomas  for  the  erection  of  a college  for  the 
training  of  young  men  for  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion  ministry.  In  1869  he  erected  Mark 
Firth’s  Almshouses  at  Ranmoor,  near  his  own 
residence,  at  a cost  of  30,000Z.  His  next  muni- 
ficent act  was  the  gift  of  Firth’s  Park  to  the 
town  ; he  purchased  the  Page  Hall  estate  for 
29,000Z.,  and  set  apart  thirty-six  acres  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Sheffield.  The  park  was 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  founda- 
tion of  Firth’s  College,  in  Sheffield,  opened  by 
Prince  Leopold  in  October  of  last  year,  will  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  The 
college,  which  forms  a prominent  part  of  a pile 
of  imposing  educational  buildings  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  was  erected  and  fitted  by  Mr.  Firth 
at  a cost  of  20,000Z.  The  endowment  fund  now 
amounts  to  20,000Z. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

A Puschkine  Exhibition  has  been  opened  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Artists.  Upon  entering 
are  observed  the  portraits  of  the  poet  and  his 
wife,  as  well  as  busts  and  autographs.  Afcer 
the  portraits  came  a long  series  of  landscapes, 
whose  subjects  were  inspired  by  the  works  of 
Puschkine,  engravings  serving  to  illustrate  his 
works,  a drawing  of  the  recently  erected 
monument  to  the  poet  (illustrated  in  our  issue 
of  Oct.  2nd),  drawings  of  the  house  he  in- 
habited, and  of  the  localities  which  were 
dear  to  him.  Autographs  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  exhibition.  There  are  also  Bhown 
historical  notices  written  by  Puschkine  on  the 
occasion  of  his  stay  at  Kischinew  in  1822, 
several  sketches  in  crayon  by  him,  complete  edi- 
tions of  all  his  works,  and  translations  of  them 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  There  are 
besides,  a considerable  number  of  musical  com- 
positions. Amongst  the  objects  having  belonged  to 
the  poet  are  the  rapier  which  he  bore  on  the  day 
of  his  duel,  his  cane,  a lock  of  hair  with  an 
inscription  of  M.  Tourgueniew,  stating  that  the 
hair  was  cut  off  in  his  presence  after  the  death 
of  the  poet,  and  a ring  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Princess  Yorontsow.  The 
Imperial  Lycee  has  enriched  the  exhibition  with 
many  souvenirs  of  the  youth  of  its  illustrious 
pupil. 

The  International  Congress  upon  Industrial 
Copyright,  which  has  been  assembled  in  Paris 
for  the  last  month,  has  recently  held  its  last 
sitting.  The  proposal  that  international  patents 
should  be  granted  for  industrial  inventions, 
trade  marks,  &c.,  has  been  unanimously  adopted. 
Twenty-three  States  were  represented  at  the 
conference,  Germany  and  Spain  being  the  only 
European  powers  which  did  not  send  delegates. 
They  have  both,  however,  expressed  their  willing- 
ness and  desire  to  be  represented  at  the  next 
congress  upon  this  question. 

The  London  Gazette  contains  an  order  in 
Council  with  regard  to  the  new  treaty  between 
England  and  Spain  upon  the  same  subject.  By 
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this  treaty  the  authors,  inventors,  designers, 
engravers,  and  makers  of  the  following  works, — 
that  is  to  say,  books,  dramatic  works,  musical 
compositions,  drawings,  paintings,  sculpture,  en- 
gravings, lithographs,  and  any  other  works  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  in  which  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain  give  to  the  British  subject  the 
privilege  of  copyright, — shall,  as  respects  works 
first  published  within  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
have  the  privilege  of  copyright  therein  for  a 
period  equal  to  the  term  of  copyright  which 
authors,  &c.,  of  works  first  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  by  law  entitled  to,  pro- 
vided the  works  referred  to  have  been  regis- 
tered, and  copies  thereof  shall  have  been 
delivered  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Acts  (passed  in  the  7th-8th,  and  the  15th- 
16th  years  of  the  present  reign),  within  three 
months  after  the  first  publication  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Spain ; or,  if  such  works  be  pub- 
lished in  parts,  then  within  three  months  of  the 
publication  of  the  last  part  thereof. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BILLS  OF 
QUANTITIES. 

The  following  minute  has  been  issued  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  : — 

“ Sharing  Commissions  with  Quantity  Sur- 
veyors.— It  having  recently  been  stated  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects that  the  charges  made  by  quantity  sur- 
veyors are  sometimes  shared  by  the  architect, 
and  such  a practice,  if  it  really  exist,  being  open 
to  great  and  obvious  objection,  the  Council 
hereby  publicly  declare  that,  for  the  future, 
such  praotice,  if  proved,  will  be  deemed  conduct 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  is  deroga- 
tory to  the  professional  character  of  any  Fellow 
or  any  Associate  of  the  Institute.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  UNION  COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

The  report  of  the  directors  (Messrs.  David 
Brandon,  Arthur  Cates,  James  Edmeston,  Joseph 
Jennings,  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  and  Sancton  Wood) 
submitted  at  the  twenty-third  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  shareholders,  held  at  their  premises, 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
last,  contained  the  following  passages  : — 

“ In  the  report  of  last  year,  the  shareholders 
were  informed  that  the  lease  of  the  ground-floor 
and  basement  would  expire  at  Christmas  last, 
the  rent  for  the  whole  then  occupied  being  225Z. 
per  annum.  The  directors  are  now  able  to  re- 
port that  the  shop,  with  the  front  part  of  the 
basement  only,  has  been  re-let  from  Christmas 
last,  on  lease  for  twenty-one  years  to  Messrs. 
Hutchins  & Romer,  at  a rental  of  175Z.  per 
annum. 

“ The  arbitration -room  mentioned  in  the  last 
report  (with  the  two  consultation-rooms),  has 
been  completed,  but  the  directors  regret  that,  at 
present,  it  has  hardly  been  used  at  all  for  the 
purposes  intended.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  aB  other- 
wise they  will  be  obliged,  in  the  interest  of  the 
shareholders,  to  let  it  for  some  business  purpose, 
which  they  desired  to  avoid  when  the  altera- 
tions were  made. 

“ The  directors  are  glad  to  say  that  in  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  lettings  which  has  taken 
place  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  leasehold  tenants, 
no  loss  of  rent  has  been  incurred,  but  that  the 
present  rental  is  in  excess  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  obtained,  without  taking  into  account 
anything  to  be  received  for  the  arbitration-room, 
which  will  certainly  yield  a very  handsome 
interest  on  what  has  been  expended  in  the  im- 
provements. 

“ The  renewal  lease  of  the  company’s  premises 
has  been  duly  executed  by  the  City  of  London.” 

The  report  was  adopted.  The  following 
directors  retired  by  rotation,  viz. : — Messrs. 
James  Edmeston  and  Sancton  Wood,  but  they 
were  re-elected  ; and  Messrs.  Geo.  J.  J.  Mair  and 
Wyatt  Papworth  were  re-elected  auditors. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  directors,  a 
dividend  of  12s.  per  share,  free  of  income-tax, 
was  declared. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed's  Entertain- 
ment will  close  after  Saturday,  December  18th, 
and  re-open  on  BoxiDg-day  at  three  and  eight. 
“ The  Turquoise  Ring  ” will  be  temporarily 
withdrawn,  and  an  entirdy  new  holiday  pro- 
gramme will  be  given  on  Boxing-day  at  three. 
Full  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 

* 
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COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL : 

THE  INTEEIOK  AND  ITS  FURNITURE. 

As  a further  instalment  of  the  illustrations, 
which  we  promised  our  readers,  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  we  publish  this  week  a large  interior 
view  drawn  by  a German  artist,  which  will  con- 
vey the  general  impression  of  the  interior  of  this 
vast  and  noble  church.  The  great  height  and 
grand  arrangement  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave  are 
well  shown  from  the  point  of  view  selected.  The 
whole  of  the  building  is  seen  at  a glance,  except 
the  two  western  bays,  between  the  great  towers. 
The  variations  in  design  between  the  earlier 
choir  and  the  more  florid  nave  are  also  distin- 
guishable. These  chiefly  consist  of  the  enrich- 
ments over  the  pier  arches,  composed  of  crockets 
and  finials,  and  the  foliated  cornice  below  the 
triforium.  The  vaultings  of  the  nave  and  its 
aisles  differ  also  from  those  of  the  choir,  as  in 
the  former  the  soffits  between  the  vaulting-ribs 
are  more  convex,  conveying  rather  the  impres- 
sion of  a return  to  domical  vaulting. 

Although  the  nave  of  Cologne  Cathedral  pos- 
sesses double  aisles,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  outer  aisles  were  intended  to  be  sub- 
divided into  chapels  by  light  screens.  This  is 
obvious  from  the  large  aumbries  (one  of  which 
occurs  in  each  bay),  intended  to  hold  the 
vessels  appertaining  to  the  altars  of  the 
various  chapels.  Whether  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  carry  out  the  original  design  in  this  respect 
we  are  uninformed,  and  probably  the  matter  is 
not  yet  settled ; the  nave  seems  to  require  fur- 
niture of  eome  kind  or  other,  as  at  present  it 
looks  rather  bare. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a few 
words,  from  our  own  notes  made  on  the  spot, 
upon  the  furniture  and  fittings  at  present  exist- 
ing in  the  cathedral,  which  have  not  received  so 
muoh  notice  as  they  really  deserve,  and  are 
frequently  overlooked  by  those  who  visit  the 
church. 

To  commence  with  the  high  altar.  This  is 
partly  ancient  fourteenth-century  work  and 
partly  Renaissance  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  To  the  former  period  belongs  the 
magnificent  carved-marble  frontal  of  the  altar, 
adorned  with  thirteen  foliated  and  canopied 
niches,  twelve  of  which  are  occupied  with 
statues  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  centre  by  a 
representation  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  was  originally 
a “ retable  ” or  reredos,  but  we  see  no  reason 


for  supposing  that  it  ever  occupied  any  other 
position  than  that  which  it  does  at  present, 
especially  as  altar-frontals  adorned  with  niches 
and  statuary  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Ger- 
many and  France  ; instances  occur  at  Marburg, 
Erfurth,  and  at  Folgoat.  The  Renaissance 
tabernacle  and  wings  to  the  altar  are  fine  in 
their  way,  but  out  of  keeping,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  metal  screens,  two  side- 
altars  in  the  choir,  and  cantor’s  desks.  How- 
ever, these  ought  not  to  be  removed,  as  they 
help  to  hand  down  the  history  of  the  building 
to  our  time,  and  have  a certain  amount  of 
merit,  and  we  cannot  help  saying  that,  although 
in  a poor  style  of  art,  they  are  vastly  superior 
to  the  modern  “ would-be  Gothic”  of  the  altar 
under  the  crossing,  which  is  a positive  dis- 
figurement to  the  church,  and  it  is  a pity  that, 
if  an  altar  in  this  situation  is  required,  it  is 
not  made  movable. 

The  choir-stalls  are  remarkably  fine,  and  look 
singularly  early  in  character.  They  probably, 
however,  do  not  date  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  have  no  canopies,  and 
the  inner  sides  of  the  stone  screens  are  con- 
cealed by  tapestries  designed  by  Dr.  Book, 
behind  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  fres- 
coes. The  outer  sides  of  these  screens  are 
adorned  with  rich  tracery  patterns,  bearing  con- 
siderable  remains  of  ancient  coloured  decoration. 

The  north  outer  choir  aisle  contains  an  altar 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  over  which  is  a 
Byzantine  crucifix,  which  probably  belonged  to 
the  former  cathedral,  and  a wall-painting  of  the 
Crucifixion  (fourteenth  century).  Between  the 
columns  dividing  this  from  the  inner  aisle  is  a 
very  fine  fourteenth-century  monument,  bearing 
the  recumbent  figure  of  a bishop.  Above  this  is 
a beautifully-painted  beam,  bearing  a series  of 
sockets  for  votive  candles,  and  some  elegant 
iron  scroll-work  (fourteenth  century). 

The  first  apsidal  chapel,  marked  No.  1 on  our 
plan,  contains  a good  double  aumbry,  a Late 
Renaissance  font  of  marble,  and  a fine  Early 
Renaissance  monument  to  Prince-Archbishop 
Schwastzenberg,  A.D.  1561.  The  altar  of  this 
chapel  has  a very  pretty  silk  antependium. 

The  screen  which  separates  this  and  all  the 
other  apsidal  chapels  from  the  aisle  is  fifteenth, 
century  work.  The  lower  portion  is  composed 
of  pierced  stone  tracery,  and  the  upper  part  of 
a very  simple  iron  grille  with  a foliated  brattish- 
ing ; the  grille  is  painted  vermilion  and  the 
brattishing  gilt. 


The  second  chapel  has  an  interesting  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth-century  tryptych  of  wood,  painted  ; 
over  its  altar,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  is 
the  very  remarkable  monument  to  Archbishop 
Philip  von  Heins  berg  (d.  1191).  The  present 
monument,  however,  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century  ; it  is  surrounded  with  little  embattled 
towers,  emblematical  of  the  faot  that  he  erected 
the  town  walls.  One  of  the  old  plans  for  the 
cathedral  fatjade  is  to  be  seen  in  this  ohapel. 
The  third  chapel  contains  a magnificent  triptych 
altar-piece  of  the  fifteenth  century,  richly 
painted  and  gilt,  and  the  ancient  plan  of  the 
western  towers  found  at  Darmstadt.  Also  the 
fine  altar-tomb  cf  Bishop  Conrad  von  Hoch- 
stetten,  the  founder  of  the  present  cathedral. 

The  fourth  chapel  (Bee  plan)  was  formerly 
oocupied  by  the  shrine  of  the  three  kings. 

The  fifth  chapel  contains  the  magnificent 
“ Dombild,”  a superb  triptyoh  picture,  repre- 
senting the  patron  saints  of  the  chief  churches 
in  Cologne.  The  painter  is  unknown,  but  the 
picture  bears  the  following  letters  upon  its 
wings : — “ M.  N.  0.  X.”  * Whether  this  was  the 
name  of  the  painter,  “ M.  Nox,”  or  whether  they 
were  his  initials,  is  uncertain.  The  date  of  this 
splendid  work  is  supposed  to  be  about  1426. 
There  is  a ourious  altar-tomb  or  shrine,  with  a 
wooden  top  or  lid  in  the  centre  of  the  ohapel. 

The  sixth  chapel  contains  an  ancient  carved 
triptych  altar-piece,  with  a representation  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  a fine  altar- 
tomb  of  white  marble  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  seventh  chapel  contains  a carved  and 
painted  altar-piece  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
fine  double  piscina,  and  an  altar-tomb  with  a 
slab  inlaid  with  mosaic  (fourteenth  century). 
The  south  choir  aisle  contains  two  magnificent 
altar-tombs,  one  defended  by  a hearse  or  grille, 
and  a modern  Gothic  altar  with  a fresco  by 
Over  beck. 

In  the  east  aisle  of  the  south  transept  is  the 
very  splendid  altar  of  St.  Agololphus,  a richly- 
carved  and  panelled  triptych,  about  30  ft.  high, 
adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  very  com- 
plicated canopy  work. 

The  sacristy  contains  an  ancient  stone  altar 
and  a “ Sacramentshaus,”  or  tabernacle,  of  stone, 
adorned  with  rich  canopy  work. 


* Whether  a careful  examination  would  result  in  the 
discovery  of  other  letters,  the  whole  forming  an  inscription, 
is  a question.  De  Lassaulx  thinks  the  letters  form  the 
name  of  the  painter. 
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A WAREHOUSE  IN  SUNDERLAND. Messrs.  Tillmann,  Architects. 


WAREHOUSE,  SUNDERLAND. 

This  warehouse  is  situated  in  Bedford-street, 
is  four  stories  in  height,  and  extends  from  that 
street  to  Back  Bridge-street ; it  measures  about 
21  ft-  6 in.  in  width  and  93  ft.  long.  The 
arrangement  has  been  carefully  considered  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Harrison, 
the  proprietor,  an  oil  merchant.  The  front  is 
of  polished  ashlar  stonework.  All  the  walls  are 
built  of  brick.  The  floors  are  constructed  of 
wrought-iron  girders,  between  which  are  laid 
ooncrete  arches.  The  basement  floor  is  6 ft. 
below  the  street-level,  and  forms  very  extensive 
cellarage.  The  lavatories  for  the  men  are  on 
this  floor.  On  the  ground-floor  is  a roadway, 
running  from  street  to  street,  paved  with  wooden 
blocks.  A loading  and  discharging  platform  is 
fixed  at  the  height  of  a rolley  above  the  road- 
way. The  space  between  the  platform  and 
roadway  being  left  open  provides  the  cellars 
with  a very  efficient  means  of  ventilation.  On 
the  platform  there  is  a row  of  large  oil-tanks, 
40  ft.  long,  with  a heating  apparatus  (by  Messrs. 
M'Kenzie  & Moncur,  of  Edinburgh)  fixed  under- 
neath, to  prevent  the  oil  freezing  in  winter.  An 
office  is  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  building,  where 
also  are  weigh-machines,  &c.  Above  the  road- 
way there  is  a gallery  suspended  from  the  first 
floor,  thus  saving  the  space  used  by  the  roadway. 
All  the  entrances  are  closed  by  patent  self-coiling 
steel  shutters.  The  windows  are  made  of 
i wrought-iron  strongly  put  together,  with  the 
! centre  portion  to  open  and  shut  for  ventilation, 
j and  glazed  with  rough  plate-glass.  The  top 
: story,  in  addition  to  being  lighted  by  the  win- 
! dows  at  back  and  front,  has  continuous  skylights 
! on  both  sides  of  the  roof,  running  the  full  length 
i of  the  building.  At  eaoh  end  of  the  building 
> there  are  hatchways  for  lifting  goods  from  one 
i floor  to  another.  The  lifting  - apparatus  is  I 


worked  by  a silent  “ Otto  ” gas-engine,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  top  floor. 

The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works 
was  Mr.  Mark  Howarth,  of  Sunderland.  The 
building  was  designed  by,  and  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of,  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Tillman, 
architects,  of  Bridge-street,  in  that  town. 


BARRY’S  PICTURES  AT  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTS. 

After  Mr.  Comyns  Carr’s  leotnre,  “On  the 
Influence  of  Barry  upon  English  Art,”  a quota- 
tion from  which  was  given  in  our  last  number, 
The  Chairman  (Sir  Henry  Cole),  said  he 
should  be  glad  to  say  a word  or  two,  to  illus- 
trate a few  of  the  most  important  points  which 
Mr.  Carr  had  brought  forward,  before  a vote  of 
thanks  to  him  was  proposed.  The  comparative 
failure  of  Barry  had  been  ascribed  to  the  temper 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Now,  it  had  been 
his  (the  chairman’s)  lot  to  see  most  of  the 
European  galleries,  and  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  Barry’s  pictures  was  that  they 
were,  at  any  rate,  as  good  as  any  class  of  pic- 
tures of  the  same  time  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  great  European  galleries.  He  could  not  call 
to  mind  in  the  Louvre  or  the  Luxembourg, 
where  the  French  painters  of  the  period  were 
represented,  any  paintings  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  good  or  better.  He  recollected  some 
stiff-looking  pictures  by  David ; and,  without 
saying  that  Barry’s  were  perfect,  he  certainly 
thought  they  were  equal  to  anything  to  be  found 
in  the  French  school.  There  were  none  in  the 
German  school  of  that  time  so  good ; the  Italian 
school  was  as  weak  as  water,  and  the  Flemish 
was  open  to  the  same  kind  of  criticism.  It 
used  to  be  very  much  the  fashion  to  decry  the 
I English  school,  and  within  his  own  recollection 


the  French  doubted  whether  there  was  any 
English  school  at  all  until  1855,  when  we,  for 
the  first  time,  sent  pictures  to  Franoe ; and  then 
they  awakened  in  a sort  of  wonder  to  the  fact 
that  we  could  show  pictures  like  Landseer’s, 
Mulready’s,  Leslie’s,  and  others.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  Mulready’s  paint- 
ings were  put  up  to  auotion  in  Paris,  they 
would  fetch  as  high  a price  as  any  by  French 
artists.  But  looking  at  what  the  times  were  in 
which  Barry  lived,  what  could  be  expected? 
At  that  time  we  were  plunging  into  the  Ameri- 
can War;  how  could  painting  be  encouraged 
when  the  people  were  taken  up  with  thoughts 
of  how  they  could  fight  with  their  relatives 
across  the  Atlantic  ? A little  later,  and  we  had 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  political  men  of 
those  days  thought  it  wise  to  spend  four  or  five 
millions  in  trying  to  put  it  down.  How  could 
you  have  paintings  in  suoh  a time  ? Then  came 
a series  of  Irish  rebellions  ; and  then  Napoleon, 
with  his  perpetual  wars,  and  our  enormous  ex- 
penditure to  put  him  down.  We  had  a clause 
in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  that  no  Napoleon  should 
ever  Bit  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  yet  he 
had  seen  the  Queen  of  England  and  her  Consort 
in  Paris  embracing  one  of  the  same  family,  as 
was  the  fashion  amongst  monarchs.  He  thought, 
therefore,  the  art  of  the  times  was  very  much 
influenced  by  other  things  besides  art.  In  the 
first  place,  the  artist  must  live ; and  if  he  be- 
lieved in  another  world,  he  must  paint  according 
to  his  ideas  of  that  world.  At  the  present  time 
domestic  life  in  England  was  the  dearest  thing 
^e  had,  and  almost  all  our  pictures  were,  more 
or  less,  illustrations  of  that  domestic  life.  He 
maintained  that  our  art  was  quite  as  good  as 
Preuch,  German,  or  Belgian  art,  and  a great 
deal  better  than  the  Italian.  Mr.  Carr  had 
referred  to  the  difficulties  Barry  met  with  in 
regard  to  painting  St.  Paul’s ; but  that  was  not 
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an  experience  peculiar  to  him.  After  the  Prince 
of  Wales  recovered  from  his  illnesB,  and  went 
to  St.  Paul’s  to  return  thanks,  the  members  of 
the  Society  subscribed  3003.  or  400Z.  to  put  up  a 
memorial  window.  They  got  permission  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  obtained  a design,  and  thought 
the  window  was  going  to  be  put  up.  Then  there 
came  a curious  set  of  arrangements  for  deco- 
rating the  cathedral,  and  stopped  its  adoption. 
The  design  of  their  window  represented  a 
miracle  above,  as  the  principal  subject,  aud 
portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Queen  below ; but 
the  artist  who  was  entrusted  with  the  grander 
scheme  said  that  did  not  suit  him  at  all;  he 
wanted  a bigger  miracle  than  their  artist  had 
chosen,  and  from  that  day  to  this  they  had 
never  been  able  to  move  a step.  There  was  a 
force  in  the  Church  which  could  not  be  over- 
come, and  Barry  met  with  the  same  kind  of 
difficulty.  There  was  one  feature  in  Barry’s 
paintings  which  struck  him  as  throwing  light  on 
painters’  work  in  general,  and  particularly  Mul- 
ready’s,  and  that  was  the  great,  earnest  sincerity 
with  which  he  did  his  best.  Almost  the  last 
words  he  heard  Mulready  utter  were  these,  “ If 
you  want  to  be  a painter,  you  must  not  spare 
elbow-grease  ; it  is  as  hard  work  as  anything 
people  have  to  work  for.”  Miss  Amelia  B. 
Edwards,  in  her  admirable  novel,  “ Lord 
Brackenbury,”  expressed  the  same  idea  in  these 
words : — “ Art  tolerates  no  divided  duty.  A man 
muBt  give  his  whole  soul  to  it, — his  whole  time, 
his  whole  powers  of  observation,  of  memory,  of 
comparison,  of  study.  Even  so  the  thing  he  does 
must  always  fall  short  of  the  thing  he  had  hoped 
to  do.  The  greatest  painters  who  ever  lived 
spent  their  lives,  we  may  be  certain,  in  the  vain 
pursuit  of  an  unattainable  ideal.  But,  at  all 
events,  they  did  so  spend  their  lives.  They 
worked  at  least  as  hard  as  if  they  had  been 
masons,  plumbers,  or  joiners.”  He  thought 
those  were  words  which  Mr.  Carr  himself  might 
have  used. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clark  said  they  must  all  desire  to 
thank  Mr.  Carr  for  the  eloquent  address  he  had 
delivered,  and  not  less  to  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  remarks.  Perhaps,  at  one  portion  of  the 
paper,  they  might  have  had  the  idea  that 
Mr.  Carr  was  underrating  Barry  in  relation  to 
his  circumstances  and  his  age,  but  in  the  end 
they  must  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
appreciated  the  artist  and  his  efforts  as  much  as 
any  one.  The  question  put  was,  Did  Barry 
labour  in  vain ; and  did  the  Society  labour  in 
vain  in  associating  itself  with  Barry  in  these 
efforts?  It  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Carr  had, 
to  a great  extent,  answered  that  question,  and 
that  the  chairman  had  fully  justified  the  action 
taken  by  the  Society  100  years  ago.  It  was  a 
long  time  to  look  back  to,  but  Mr.  Carr  had  found 
means  to  connect  their  interest  even  with  that 
remote  period.  The  interesting  passage  in  which 
he  gave  the  introduction  of  Martin  Archer  Shee 
to  the  author  of  the  works  around  that  room 
brought  them  into  connexion  with  the  men  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  reference  to  Sir 
Martin  Shee  seemed,  to  a certain  extent,  to 
answer  the  earlier  question  of  the  lecturer.  He 
said  there  was  a strange  contrast  between  the 
two  men,  and,  at  that  moment,  he  seemed  to 
indicate  a doubt  whether  Barry  had  succeeded 
or  failed,  and  to  suggest  that  he  had  failed,  while 
Shee  had  succeeded.  Those  who  had  been  in 
Shoe’s  painting-room  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  painting  portraits  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  could  scarcely  consider  his  career  a 
success.  He  (Mr.  Clarke)  remembered  Shee 
saying  to  him  once,  “ You  are  often  now  brought 
into  contact  with  Mr.  Haydon,  aud  he,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  abuses  the  Academy.  I 
recollect  when  I myself  was  in  difficulties  with 
the  Academy.  I believe  Mr.  Haydou’s  grievance 
against  the  Academy  is  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  sent  two  pictures  to  the  exhibition, 
he  happened  to  accompany  them,  and  he  heard 
an  Academician  call  over  the  staircase  to  the 
porter,  ‘ Whose  paintings  are  these  ? ’ ‘ Mr. 

Haydon’s,  sir,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ Mr.  Haydon’s 
pictures  to  the  coal-hole  ! ’ ” Shee  added  that 
he  had  had  a similar  adventure.  When  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  and  painted  some  of  those 
great  works  of  genius  which  young  men  are 
most  capable  of  producing,  it  so  happened  that 
two  works  he  sent  to  the  Academy  were  injected, 
in  a year  when  there  were  a great  many  rejected 
works.  The  idea  occurred  to  some  one  of  ex- 
hibiting all  these  rejected  works,  as  a challenge 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Academy.  Those  who 
got  up  the  exhibition  sent  for  his  pictures,  and 
they  were  to  appear;  but  then  it  struck  him 
that,  after  all,  though  he  had  been  scandalously 


treated,  it  was,  perhaps,  not  wise  of  him,  as  a 
young  man,  to  put  himself  in  competition  with 
his  seniors,  and  therefore  he  sent  for  his  pic- 
tures, and  got  them  back,  not  without  difficulty, 
for  they  were  in  the  catalogue.  “ Now,”  he 
said,  “ see  where  Mr.  Haydon  is  and  where  I 
am.  I have  no  doubt  if  Mr.  Haydon  had  dis- 
played a little  more  tolerance  he  would  have 
been  president  of  the  Academy  instead  of 
myself.”  These  words  had  a bearing  on  the 
earlier  part  of  Mr.  Carr’s  paper.  Which  was 
the  man  who  succeeded,  Barry  or  Shee  ? Shee 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  life.  That  charm 
of  manner,  which  remained  with  him  to  the  last, 
secured  for  him  every  social  enjoyment  and 
advancement  in  his  art  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Academy  ; but  he  (Mr.  Clarke)  believed,  never- 
theless, that  the  reputation  of  Barry  would 
remain  when  the  name  of  Shee  would  only  be 
remembered  by  Byron’s  reference  to  it.  The 
real  test  of  Barry’s  position  was  that  whioh  the 
ohairman  had  applied  to  it.  He  must  be  judged 
by  the  men  of  his  day,  and  even  by  those  before 
his  day,  and  he  would  as  willingly  compare  him 
with  Sir  JameB  Thornhill  as  with  any  one.  At 
any  rate,  with  careful  consideration,  no  one 
could  fail  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
chairman,  that  in  relation  to  his  own  day  Barry 
occupied  a truly  great  position.  What  did 
Barry  realise  ? He  succeeded  no  more  than 
Haydon,  and  than  many  ambitious  men,  in 
accomplishing  all  the  purposes  of  his  ambi- 
tion ; but  he  did  much.  He  prepared  the  way 
for  a school  of  historical  art  in  our  own  day. 
He  was  trammelled  by  the  classical  and  acade- 
mical ideas  of  the  day,  and  those  same  notions 
pervaded  the  French  school  down  to  the  last 
works  of  David.  It  was  only  broken  by  the 
force  of  events.  Although  Napoleon  was  repre- 
sented as  a Roman  emperor,  it  was  necessary  to 
present  him  in  his  grey  eoat.  It  was  in  reality 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  who,  to  a great  degree, 
overcame  the  tradition  of  art,  and  rendered  it 
more  natural,  and  in  the  respective  countries 
more  national.  If  Barry  was  not  able  to  do 
more,  they  knew  by  the  records  of  the  Society 
that  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the  natural ; 
for  there  were  payments  made  for  models,  and 
every  figure  was,  according  to  his  ideas,  pre- 
sented according  to  nature.  Even  if  he  some- 
what failed  in  his  high  aims,  they  must  acknow- 
ledge his  sincere  desire  to  introduce  a better 
element  into  art.  One  feature  in  Barry’s  work 
was  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  that  was, 
the  introduction  of  portraits  of  illustrious  men. 
If  there  was  much  absolutely  classical,  on  the 
other  hand  how  much  was  there  national ! He 
would  conclude  by  moving  a cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Carr  for  his  valuable  and  interest- 
ing paper. 

Mr.  Laing  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  both  the 
chairman  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  had  spoken  in 
praise  of  Barry.  For  the  last  fifty  years  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  that  room,  and 
those  pictures  had  been  lessons  to  him  through- 
out his  life.  He  was  glad  also  to  think  there 
was  a movement  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
Sooiety,  and  that  the  cause  of  art  had  been 
brought  forward ; for  he  feared  that,  for  some 
cousiderable  time,  they  had  been  paying  very 
little  attention  to  one  of  the  principal  objocts 
with  which  the  Society  was  founded, — the  en- 
couragement of  fine  art.  He  had  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  bearing 
his  humble  testimony  to  the  great  painter  whose 
works  adorned  the  walls  of  the  room. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  T.  Wood)  said  it  might 
interest  the  members  to  see  an  old  volume 
which  the  Society  possessed,  and  whioh  he  had 
on  the  table,  containing  the  MS.  of  a great  deal 
of  Barry’s  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
these  pictures.  It  began  with  the  actual  letter 
sent  by  Barry  to  the  ohairman  of  the  committee, 
stating  who  the  artist  was  who  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  decorating  the  room, 
when  the  ten  artists  who  had  been  invited  had 
declined.  There  were  many  other  letters,  but, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the 
volume  was  an  account  written  by  Barry  him- 
self of  the  circumstances  which  induced  him  to 
come  forward,  and  of  his  object  in  painting 
these  pictures.  When  the  pictures  were  cleaned 
recently,  he  (Mr.  Wood)  had  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  look  through  all  the  old  papers,  and  see 
if  he  could  collect  any  facts  not  already  recorded 
about  the  pictures.  The  minutes  and  other 
documents,  however,  had  been  so  frequently 
gone  over  before  with  the  same  object,  that  he 
did  not  know  that  he  was  very  successful  in 
finding  much  that  was  new,  but  what  little  he 
did  find,  he  put  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  which 


was  given  to  all  the  members  who  cared  to  have 
it.  His  only  object  in  alluding  to  it  was  to  say 
that,  coming  with  no  previous  knowledge  to  the 
study  of  Barry’s  history,  he  could  not  help 
arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  to  which  Mr. 
Carr,  with  his  ample  knowledge,  had  been  led, 
as  to  the  extreme  sadness  of  Barry’s  story.  In 
that  room,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  his 
great  masterpieces,  where  he  spent  so  many 
hours  of  hard  work,  the  room  to  which  men 
brought  his  dead  body  that  they  might  pay  it 
some  of  that  tribute  of  respect  which,  they 
almost  grudged  the  artist  while  living,  it  seemed 
a pity  that  they  could  not  awaken  more  enthu- 
siasm for  the  artist  who  was  full  of  such  noble 
aspirations.  One  could  only  look  back  and 
regret  that  the  fulfilment  was  not  equal  to  those 
aspirations.  Still,  the  Society  of  Arts  might 
take  some  credit  to  itself  for  having  faithfully 
discharged  the  trust  left  to  it  by  Barry,  and  for 
having  done  what  it  could  for  his  memory.  Even 
if  he  had  painted  the  piotures  in  St.  Paul’s, 
which  he  was  so  anxious  to  do,  it  was  doubtful 
if  his  fame  would  have  been  higher  than  it  was 
to-day.  The  Sooiety  had  always  cherished  his 
pictures,  and  taken  such  care  as  it  could  of 
them,  and  now  the  present  Council  had  under- 
taken the  restoration,  the  result  of  whioh  was 
before  them.  He  would  like  to  add  that  their 
chairman  of  the  evening,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  had 
been  a member  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
superintend  the  cleaning,  and  it  was  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  careful  personal  attention  that  so 
successful  a result  had  been  attained. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution,  said 
he  had  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  this  lecture, 
Barry  would  be  better  known  than  he  had  ever 
been  before,  and  that  they  should  not  again  hear, 
for  many  years,  the  speech  made,  when  some  one 
said  he  was  going  to  the  Adelphi  to  see  Barry, — 
“ Barry  built  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  not 
the  Adelphi.”  That  Society  gave  prizes  and 
medals  for  the  encouragement  of  art  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  even  if  the  Royal 
Academy  had  a series  of  pictures  as  good  of 
their  kind,  or  if  they  could,  within  a reasonable 
time,  produce  a monument  of  the  art  of  the 
present  day  to  equal  what  Barry  did  in  his 
day,  they  would  have  reason  to  be  thankful. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  in  response,  said  he  would 
not  detain  the  meeting,  except  to  say  that  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  he  differed  at  all 
in  his  appreciation  of  Barry,  or  of  the  efforts  he 
made,  from  the  speakers  who  followed  him.  He 
cordially  agreed  with  nearly  everything  that  had 
been  said  by  those  who  had,  perhaps,  spoken 
more  effectively  in  praise  of  Barry  than  he  had 
done.  He  cordially  agreed  with  the  Chairman 
that  his  achievements  were  very  great  in  rela- 
tion to  the  art  of  his  time.  He  had  no  tendency 
to  underrate  the  value  of  our  English  school ; 
he  had  tried  to  point  out  that  at  the  time 
when  Barry  was  working  there  were  magni- 
ficent achievements  produced  in  that  school,  and 
if  it  was  not  Barry  who  produced  them,  it  was 
because  an  indomitable  current  of  ideas  set  in 
another  direction,  and  because  Barry,  with 
heroic  effort,  wa3  fighting  against  the  stream. 


LANDSCAPE  ART  IN  THE  FRENCH 
GALLERY. 

Sir, — Although  you  have  already  noticed  the 
present  collection  of  pictures  in  Mr.  Wallis’s 
twenty-seventh  annual  Exhibition  by  British  and 
Foreign  Artists,  I hope  you  will  let  me  add  a few 
words  on  a special  point.  The  gallery  contains 
200  pictures,  much  the  larger  number  being  by 
foreign  artists.  The  strength  of  English  art  is 
supposed  to  be  in  landscape,  with  Turner  high 
up  at  the  head  of  the  list.  A few,  however,, 
may  be  named  worthy  to  take  rank  below,  as 
Calcot,  Constable,  Copley  Fielding,  Creswick, 
De  Wint,  D.  Cox,  old  Linnell,  and  Muller. 
These  are  a few  of  the  select  from  a tolerably 
large  school  of  landscape  artists,  but  by  no 
means  all,  especially  if  we  ventured  to  include 
living  artists  from  the  Royal  Academy  and 
water-colour  schools,  but  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  write  a catalogue  of  landscape  artists. 
The  Dutch  excelled  in  landscape  before  the 
English  sohool  had  birth  ; and,  for  purity  of 
tone  and  atmospheric  effects,  the  best  of  the 
Dutch  school  have  as  yet  no  rivals.  Painting 
can  only  be  carried  to  a limited  standard 
of  perfection,  however  subtly  treated,  as  there- 
are  effects  in  Nature  which  no  art  can  reach. 
Turner  learned  this  long  before  he  died  :• 
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hence  hia  wild,  despairing  attempts  in  colour, 
bo  bewildering  and  confounding  to  the  unini- 
tiated, and  bo  beloved  by  a few  select  students 
and  the  best  engravers.  There  are  several 
landscapes  in  this  winter’s  French  Gallery 
worthy  of  careful  study,  quite  as  much  for  what 
they  show  as  for  what  they  promise  ; these  are 
by  a young  German  (or  Bavarian)  artist,  K. 
Heffner.  In  the  Gallery  there  are  pictures  by 
him,  Nos.  9,  42,  59,  and  75.  The  first,  No.  9, 
is  a bright  daylight  landscape,  the  middle- 
distance  a glittering  yellow  and  green  ; with 
water  in  the  foreground  and  distance  sparkling 
under  the  modified  light  of  a bright  but  vapoury 
atmosphere.  A coppice  of  pollards,  bare  of 
leaves,  shows  a late  autumnal  day.  No.  42,  “ A 
Rift  in  the  Clouds”  ; No.  59,  “A  Flitting  Gleam 
before  the  Storm”  ; and  No.  75,  “ In  the  Gloam- 
ing,” may  be  grouped  for  study  and  comment. 
In  No.  42,  we  have  a night  aspect,  under  the 
magic  effects  of  a vapoury  atmosphere  and  full 
moon.  The  general  tone  of  clouds  and  landscape 
is  dark  grey ; patches  of  nimbus  clouds  float  along, 
through  a rift  in  which  the  full  moon  shines  out 
for  a moment,  Bilvering  the  margins  of  the  drift- 
ing olouds.  There  are  a boat  and  figures  in  the 
foreground,  giving  life  to  the  scene,  with  groups 
of  leafless  trees  in  the  middle  distance.  It  is 
not  a violent  storm,  but  a weird  wild  night, 
alternately  fair  and  showery,  with  most  of  the 
latter.  On  the  right  a house  is  Been  amidst  the 
shrubs,  and  water  gleams  both  in  the  foreground 
and  in  the  distance.  Atmosphere  and  land- 
scape throb  under  the  sudden  gleam  through 
the  “ rift  in  the  clouds.”  No.  59  is  the  most 
important  work  in  dimensions  and  area  of 
canvas,  and  is  a charming  broad  daylight  effect 
upon  a wide  stretoh  of  flat  watery  shore.  David 
Cox,  in  his  “ Over  Sands  ” sketches,  depioted 
such  a landscape,  and  it  would  have  gladdened 
the  old  man’s  heart  to  have  seen  these  works  of 
the  young  Bavarian  artist.  The  ooming  storm 
is  indicated  by  a dark  bank  of  clouds  on  the 
distant  horizon,  which  will  soon  ride  hissing 
up  with  the  wind,  drenching  the  watery  land- 
scape. The  whole  atmosphere  is  full  of  lofty 
broken  oumulus,  through  one  small  break  of 
which  the  sun  sends  his  rays,  making  the 
distance  (water  and  grass)  sparkle  for  the 
moment.  Cattle  cross  the  shoal  water  of  the 
middle  distance  from  the  right  to  a lone  moor- 
land on  the  left,  over  which  a few  Bea-gulls 
flit;  an  old  flat-bottomed  boat  is  stranded  in  the 
foreground.  The  whole  picture  iB  full  of  atmo- 
sphere. No.  75,  “ In  the  Gloaming,”  is  a flat 
grey  landscape,  with  a line  of  pollards  on  the 
left,  shoal  water  in  the  middle,  with  cows  cross- 
ing, and  tops  of  windmills  in  the  distance  on  the 
right.  The  sky  is  overcast  with  grey  broken 
cumulus,  whilst  on  the  horizon  the  setting  sun 
tinges  clouds,  land,  and  water,  with  thin  streaks 
and  flecks  of  gold,  the  rifts  in  the  clouds  show- 
ing tinges  of  Bky  orange  and  green.  Here  again, 
in  this  picture,  the  young  artist  has  justified  his 
title  by  the  effects  represented.  Daylight  is 
fast  fading  : it  is  “ the  gloaming,” — the  pro- 
longed twilight  of  a Northern  day.  As  an 
Irish  labourer  once  remarked,  “ Night  is 
creeping  about  the  ditcheB.”  In  these  charm- 
ing pictures  there  is  no  mistaking  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  artist.  The  landscape 
aspects  are  wintery  ; the  atmospheres  are  full 
of  vapour ; the  clouds  have  parted  with  Borne 
of  their  stores  of  water,  but  have  been  by  no 
means  emptied  ; showery  weither  may  be  pre- 
dicted ; topcoats  and  umbrellas  will  be  neces- 
sary. It  has  been  said  that  a good  picture  is  a 
“ window  in  a wall.”  The  possessors  of  these 
charming  works  will  most  certainly,  in  this 
sense,  have  an  added  window  in  their  walls. 
Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Wallis  for  affording  ub 
Buch  a pleasant  study  and  intellectual  treat, 
and  we  shall  look  anxiously  for  further  works 
by  the  young  and  gifted  artist.  R.  R. 


Fires  — The  goods  dep6t  recently  erected  by 
the  North  British  Railway  Company  at  Forfar 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  ou  the  25th  nit. 
The  building  was  a wooden  one  with  slated  roof. 

The  estimated  damage  is  about  3,000J. On 

the  night  of  the  23rd  ult.  St.  Mary’s  parish 
church,  Hawick,  was  discovered  to  be  ou  fire. 
The  roof  was  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
seats  and  walls  were  damaged.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  fire  originated  by  a joist  projecting  into 
the  flue  of  the  heating  apparatus,  which  was 

used  two  days  before. A destructive  fire  has 

occurred  at  Mutley,  Plymouth,  the  workshops 
and  timber-yard  of  Mr.  Philip  Rundle,  builder, 
beiDg  destroyed. 


NEW  BRIDGE  AT  HILGAY  FEN,  OVER 
THE  OUSE. 

A new  bridge  erected  here  for  a company 
by  Messrs.  T.  Shaw  & Co.,  141,  Cannon-street, 
London,  was  opened  a few  days  ago.  The  erec- 
tion was  commenced  not  three  months  since,  and 
the  oontract  expired  on  the  20th  of  November. 
The  bridge  will  be  the  means  of  shortening 
the  communication  of  Hilgay  with  the  world 
outside  by  something  like  three  miles.  The 
bridge,  whioh  is  of  massive  structure,  is  what 
is  termed  a lattice-girder  bridge,  of  three  spans, 
and  is  supported  by  cast-iron  cylinders,  3 ft.  in 
diameter,  sunk  below  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the 
depth  of  10  ft.  6 in.  The  foundation  is  of  the 
hardest  blue  gault,  better  than  which  can  no- 
where be  obtained.  A lattice-girder  of  90  ft. 
forms  the  centre  span,  and  two  girders,  one 
30  ft.  and  the  other  40  ft.,  form  the  side  spans. 
The  40  ft.  span  on  one  side  is  because  of  the 
peculiar  bend  of  the  river  at  this  point,  and 
it  was  also  designed  to  give  barges  passing 
down  the  river  the  full  benefit  of  the  extra  depth 
of  channel  on  one  Bide.  The  distance  between 
the  abutments,  which  are  of  white  brick,  is 
160  ft.  The  cast-iron  cylinders  supporting  the 
centre  and  side  girders  were  filled  with  Portland 
cement  concrete,  and  were  secured  to  the 
bed  of  the  river  by  means  of  a Bcrew  at  the 
bottom,  worked  by  a cast-iron  capstan-head.  In 
the  capstan-head  were  inserted  eight  spars  of 
tough  elm.  Two  ropes  were  wound  round  the 
extremity  of  these  spars,  thus  forming  a wheel 
of  eight  spokes,  and  20  ft.  in  diameter.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  pitch  of  the 
screw,  which  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  was 
9 in.,  and  the  large  diameter  of  the  oapstan- 
head,  which  was  hauled  by  2 ft.  6 in.  hawsers, 
attached  to  double-purchase  crabs,  we  may 
imagine  the  amount  of  weight  which  was  re- 
quired to  vertically  depress  these  cylinders.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  in  justice  to  that  gentle- 
man, that  the  works  have  been  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  Bloomfield,  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Shaw. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 

A general  report  as  to  the  affairs  and 
position  of  this  Institute  has  been  issued  by  the 
Council.  It  appears  that  by  the  kindness  of 
Gresham  Committee,  a room  in  Gresham  College 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  library  for  meetings, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  other  business  not 
interfering  with  the  convenience  of  the  Gresham 
professors.  The  Institute  has  been  duly  regis- 
tered under  the  Companies  Aots,  1862  to  1880. 
The  Council  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  question  whioh  was  so  long  left  un- 
settled with  regard  to  the  future  site  of  the 
central  institution  has  been  defini'ely  decided 
by  the  grant  to  the  Institute  of  a plot  of  land 
at  South  Kensington,  about  300  ft.  long  by  about 
110  ft.  deep,  after  allowing  for  a 40-ft.  roadway 
in  the  rear,  from  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  1851,  for  999  years,  at  an  annual  ground-rent 
of  Is.  The  Council  have  entrusted  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plans  and  the  construction  of  the 
building  to  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.  In 
accordance  with  suggestions  thrown  out  in 
earlier  reports,  the  Institute  has  voted  a certain 
amount  of  its  funds  towards  the  support  of 
existing  institutions,  which  are  affording  tech- 
nical instruction  to  those  who  are  engaged,  or 
are  about  to  engage,  in  industrial  pursuits.  The 
institutions  to  which  the  Council  have  made 
grants  are  the  following : — University  College 
and  King’s  College,  London,  the  School  of  Art 
Wood  Carving,  the  Mining  Association  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  Nottingham  Trade 
and  Science  Schools,  the  Artisans’  Institute,  the 
Birkbeck  Institute,  the  Union  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Institutes,  and  the  Horological 
Institute.  The  Council  have  taken  steps  to 
render  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Insti- 
tute the  conditional  grant  of  10,0001.  from  the 
Drapers’  Company,  to  be  devoted  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a Technical  College  in  Tabernacle-row, 
which  shall  afford  accommodation  for  the  schools 
of  technical  chemistry,  technical  physics,  and  of 
applied  mechanics.  The  Council  propose  that 
the  Board  of  Governors  shall  set  apart  a sum 
of  5,0001.  out  of  the  funds  at  the  command  of 
the  Institute  for  this  purpose.  They  have 
agreed  to  rent  for  a term  of  99  years  from  the 
Council  of  the  Middle  Class  Schools  Corporation 
a plot  of  ground  of  about  120  ft.  in  length  by 
about  70  ft.  in  depth,  at  an  annual  rent  of  2001. ; 


the  rooms  at  present  ocoupied  in  the  Cowper- 
street  School  being  retained  by  the  Institute  for 
a period  of  at  least  five  years  at  a further  rental 
of  2001.  a year.  The  building  of  this  college, 
in  accordance  with  plans  which  have  been 
already  approved  by  the  executive  committee, 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Clifton,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  neceesary  arrangements  for 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  few  weeks.  Since  March 
last  improved  technical  instruction  has  been 
given  in  the  temporary  class-rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  the  Cowper-street  Schools.  During  the 
present  year  instruction  in  certain  branches  of 
industrial  art  has  been  given  in  two  houses  in 
Kennington  Park-road,  which  have  been  fitted  up 
with  the  requisite  appliances  for  teaching. 


SALE  OF  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  IN 
CATHERINE  STREET. 

Last  week  a freehold  property  in  Catherine- 
street,  Strand,  nearly  opposite  to  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction 
Mart  by  Messrs.  Winstanley  & Horwood.  It 
consisted  of  the  business  premises  and  dwelling 
house  formerly  known  as  No.  9,  Brydges-street, 
containing  four  floors  and  a basement,  and  at 
present  let  to  weekly  tenants  at  rents  amounting 
to  811.  18s.  per  annum,  the  landlord  paying 
all  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance.  The  property 
was  sold  for  9201. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  WEST  END 
PROPERTY. 

One  of  the  largest  sales  of  property  which 
has  for  some  time  past  taken  place  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  when 
Messrs.  Collier  & Bowdich  submitted  to  com- 
petition several  valuable  freehold  investments 
in  Manchester-square,  comprising  twenty-Bix 
houses,  shops,  and  other  premises,  bounded  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  by  the  Portman  and 
Portland  estates.  The  property  is  situated  in 
South-street,  George-street,  and  Manchester- 
mews  South  respectively,  and  was  offered  in 
twenty-Bix  separate  lots.  It  was  described  as  a 
freehold  site,  such  as  could  rarely  be  obtained  in 
the  district,  having  an  area  of  about  26,000  super- 
ficial feet.  The  present  ground-rents  and  rentals 
were  stated  to  amount  to  2661.  4s.  a year  only, 
but  that  as  the  leases  expire  in  1886  the  pur- 
chasers would,  in  five  years  and  three-quarters, 
become  entitled  to  possession,  or  to  the  rack 
rentals,  estimated  to  amount,  for  the  entirety 
of  the  property,  to  3,0001.  per  annum.  It 
was  added  that  by  reason  of  the  costly 
houses  recently  erected,  and  the  important 
improvements  in  progress  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  there  was  every  probability  of 
the  property  greatly  increasing  in  value.  There 
was  a very  large  attendance  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  sale,  which  lasted  between  two  and 
three  hours,  with  an  eager  and  spirited  com- 
petition for  the  several  lots,  all  of  which  were 
readily  sold  for  an  aggregate  sum  amounting  to 
upwards  of  43,0001.  Thirteen  of  the  houses  and 
shops  are  in  South-street,  and  realised  prices 
varying  from  1,3751.  to  1,9901.  each,  or  an 
aggregate  sum  of  20,6901. ; the  twelve  houses 
in  George  - Btreet  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  1,2401.  to  1,9001.  each,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  of  the  lots,  which  realised 
still  higher  prices,  Nos.  20  and  22,  the 
estimated  annual  value  of  which  was  set 
down  at  1301.  and  1801.,  being  sold  for 
2,0201.  and  2,7701.  respectively,  whilst  No.  14, 
which,  in  addition  to  a very  large  house,  also 
contains  extensive  builders’  premises  in  the 
rear,  fetched  4,0001.,  the  total  sum  realised  for 
the  George-street  property  being  21,4951  The 
remaining  lot,  comprising  stabling  and  work- 
shops in  Manchester-mews  South,  was  sold  for 
9001. 


Subdivision  of  the  Electric  Light. — At 

Wednesday  night’s  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,  held  at  25,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  the  President  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Preece,  Electrician-in-Chief  to  the  Post-office)  in 
the  chair,  a paper  on  “ A System  of  Sub-dividing 
the  Electric  Light”  was  read  by  its  inventor, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  M.S.T.E.,  of  Newoaetle-on-Tyno. 
The  lecturer  had  previously  dealt,  before  the 
Philosophical  Sooiety  of  his  native  town,  with 
the  subject  of  the  production,  and  the  best 
means  of  preserving  this  light,  as  mentioned 
by  us  at  the  time,  and  his  later  paper  was  a re- 
sumption and  amplification  of  the  former  one. 
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TONBRIDGE,  KENT. 

Ferox  Hall,  an  old  mansion  on  the  outskirts 
of  Tonbridge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Beech- 
ing, the  banker,  has  just  been  restored  and 
considerably  enlarged,  Messrs.  Wad  more  & 
Baker  being  the  architects.  The  works,  which 
have  just  been  brought  to  a conclusion,  em- 
brace the  addition  of  a new  garden-front  and  an 
extensive  wing,  stretohing  towards  the  stables 
and  offices.  The  hall  itself  is  one  of  those  old 
red  brick  and  tiled  buildings  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  whose  substantial 
pilasters  and  cut  brick  capitals  give  a quiet 
dignity  to  the  surroundings  which  much  more 
pretentious  work  often  fails  to  Becure.  The  new 
wing  corresponds  pleasantly  with  the  ancient 
work.  Its  octagonal  bay  is  surmounted  by  a 
lead  bulb-roof.  The  chimneys  are  all  carried 
well  up.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  front  is  a 
carved  sun-dial,  bearing  in  suitable  characters 
the  legend,  “ You  may  waste,  but  cannot  stop 
me.”  There  are  three  sets  of  mullioned  square 
bay  windows  to  the  garden-front.  These,  espe- 
cially the  principal  one,  are  decorated  with 
oarving.  The  materials  used  in  the  new  work 
are  red  brioks,  similar  to  the  old  work,  while 
the  dressings  are  of  local  sandstone.  The 
various  quoins  are  rusticated,  virgin  cork  bark 
being  the  motif  lot  the  rustication.  Within,  much 
oare  and  no  little  expense  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  details.  The  principal  rooms  down- 
stairs have  their  walls  panelled  with  oak  wains- 
coting, and  so  have  the  passages.  The  floors  are 
of  oak  also.  The  various  mantelpieces  are  of 
oak,  Sequoia  wood, — a Californian  material 
something  like  cedar, — being  also  introduced 
into  the  fittings  with  good  effect.  There  are 
Borne  plaster  ceilings  modelled  and  panelled  in 
the  old  style.  Upstairs  the  wood  fittings  are  of 
pitch  pine.  The  kitchens  are  furnished  with 
Borne  capital  ranges  supplied  by  Messrs.  Benham 
& Sons,  of  Wigmore-street,  London.  The  exterior 
stone  carving,  and  all  the  internal  wood  carving, 
has  been  exeouted  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter.  The  general  contractors  were  Messrs. 
G.  Punnett  & Sons,  builders,  of  Tonbridge. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

London. — On  the  evening  of  the  26th  ult.  a 
number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  progress 
of  eleotric  lighting  visited  the  workshops  of  the 
Anglo-American  Electric  Light  Company,  in 
Vine-street,  York-road,  Lambeth,  where  the 
Brush  system,  in  some  of  its  later  developments, 
is  henceforth  to  be  seen  in  actual  operation. 
Besides  the  electric  lights  of  the  factory, — in 
themselves  a Bight  of  great  practical  interest, — 
there  was  shown  a powerful  new  light,  which  is 
about  to  be  sent  to  the  Admiralty.  This  one 
light  has  an  illuminative  power  equal  to  fifty 
thousand  candleB.  This  system  of  lighting  is 
one  of  the  three  which  are  to  be  put  on  trial 
simultaneously  in  the  City  in  the  course  of  next 
year.  It  is  at  present  to  be  seen  at  Liverpool- 
street  Station,  as  well  as  in  the  company’s 
works. 

Woolwich. — The  War  Department  officials  at 
the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  are  at  the  same 
time  extending  their  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  gas  to  their  works  and  buildings,  and 
carrying  out  a series  of  experiments  with  the 
various  systems  of  electric  lighting  which  have 
been  introduced  to  publio  notice,  with  a view  of 
determining  how  far,  and  under  what  conditions, 
either  mode  is  especially  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments. Sixteen  Brush  lamps,  all  kept  in  action 
by  one  machine,  are  now  in  constant  opera- 
tion at  the  Royal  Laboratory  Department,  some 
illuminating  a large  workshop  for  carpenters, 
while  others  are  in  adjacent  rooms  of  smaller 
dimensions.  This  plan  is  stated  to  have  proved 
at  once  the  most  satisfactory  in  its  results,  also 
the  cheapest  yet  discovered,  but  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  light  is  at  present  far  too  great  to 
allow  of  its  competing,  on  anything  like  equal 
terms,  with  gas.  Consequently  the  authorities 
have  just  made  extensive  additions  to  their  gas- 
works, from  which  not  only  the  Arsenal  itself  is 
supplied,  but  the  various  barracks  and  dock- 
yards, the  camp,  and  even  the  Herbert  Hospital 
at  Shooter’s-hill,  are  lighted. 

Hull  — A meeting  of  the  Lighting  Committee 
of  the  Hull  Corporation  was  held  on  the  26th 
nit.,  “ to  approve  and  put  into  operation  the 
Electric  Lighting  Bill  obtained  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  Iubo  8eesion  of  Parliament.”  The 
borough  engineer  submitted  planB  providing  for 
six  6-000  candle-light  power  lights,  one  2,000, 


five  400  for  street  lighting,  and  also  one  of  2,000- 
candle  power,  and  two  of  400  for  the  Town-hall. 
The  proposed  electric  lights  would  supersede  the 
lighting  power  of  105  gas-lamps  of  16-candle 
power.  Messrs.  Siemens  Bros,  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  requisite  plant  for  the  extent  of  the 
electric  lighting  described,  including  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  dynamo-machines,  leading- 
wires,  masts,  brackets,  lamps,  lanterns,  and  in- 
sulators, at  3,7001.,  in  addition  to  which  the 
engine-house  and  site  would  cost,  say  1,3001., 
making  the  total  first  cost  5,0001.,  and  they 
estimated  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  street 
lamps  at  6721.,  aud  the  carbons  for  the  Town- 
hall  lights  at  5£d.  per  hour  for  every  hour  the 
whole  are  lighted.  With  respect  to  the  Btreet 
lighting,  therefore,  the  sum  of  6721.  per  annum, 
plus  the  first  cost  of  plant,  would  produce  lights 
equal  to  40,000-caudle  power  as  compared  with 
l,6o0  candle-power  for  the  105  gas-lamps  to  be 
displaced,  and  coBting  4201.  per  annum,  whilst 
the  same  apparatus  would  also  provide  lights 
for  the  entrance-hall,  reception-room,  and 
council  chamber  in  the  town-hall.  It  was 
resolved  to  take  steps  to  make  trial  of  the 
electric  light  for  twelve  months. 


STATUES. 

Earl  Russell. — The  subscription  statue  of  the 
lato  Earl  Russell  has  been  placed  in  the  Cen- 
tral Hall  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  statue 
is  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  A.R.A., 
and  stands  on  a marble  pedestal. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  — At  a town’s  meeting 
held  in  Plymouth  on  the  26th  ult.,  for  ascer- 
taining the  views  of  the  burgesses  on  the  best 
method  of  celebrating  the  tercentenary  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  three  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted : the  first,  that  the  contemplated  memo- 
rial should  take  the  form  of  a statue,  or  group 
of  statues,  within  the  borough;  the  second, 
that  there  should  be  a statue  in  connexion 
with  a public  museum  and  art-gallery,  together 
with  a science  and  art  Bchool ; and  the  third, 
that  a large  and  representative  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  further  consider  the 
details  of  the  proposed  commemoration,  and  to 
report  to  a future  meeting.  The  original  mo- 
tion for  a group  of  statues,  to  take  the  form 
of  a national  memorial,  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  aud  a committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 


PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Keswick. — A largely-attended  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Keswick  was  held  the  other  day 
in  support  of  a movement  for  purchasing  Fitz 
Park  as  a recreation-ground  for  the  town.  There 
appears  to  be  a good  prospeot  of  the  success  of 
the  project,  a large  proportion  of  the  purchase- 
money  (between  3,0001.  and  4,0001.)  having  been 
already  promised. 

Kingsland. — A publio  meeting  was  held  last 
week  at  KingBland  for  the  purpose  of  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  Kingsland-green  as  an  open 
space.  Mr.  John  Kelday,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  said  that  every  one  knew  that  London  was 
already  very  densely  populated,  and  every  scrap 
of  ground  in  its  immediate  vicinity  was  bought 
up  at  a large  value  for  building  purposes. 
Therefore  he  thought  they  were  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  trying  to  prevent  the  only  remaining  piece 
of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  their  parish  from 
being  covered  with  buildings.  Dr.  Aveling  then 
moved  : — ■“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
the  retention  or  acquisition  of  open  Bpaces  in  our 
metropolitan  suburbs  is  most  desirable  on  sani- 
tary grounds.”  In  his  address  be  advised  the 
parishioners  to  purchase  the  land  out  and  out,  and 
thus  preserve  it  to  their  children  as  a recreation 
ground  for  ever.  Mr.  Runtz  (of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works)  supported  the  motion,  and 
advised  the  parishioners  to  state  their  case  to 
the  Haokney  District  Board,  who,  if  they  ap- 
proved  of  it,  would  borrow  the  money  necessary 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  on  the  usual  terms. 
The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  meeting 
appointed  a committee  to  carry  out  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  movement. 

London. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
give  notice  of  their  inteution  to  make  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  effect  the  purchase 
and  thus  seoure  to  the  publio  the  entire  use  of 
the  Hackney  Commons, — comprising  London 
Fields,  Haokney  Downs,  Wells-street-oommon 
(oommonly  oalled  Haokney-common),  North 
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Mill-field,  South  Mill-field,  Stoke  Newington- 
common,  Clapton-common,  and  parcels  of  waste 
land  at  or  near  Dalston-lane  and  Grove-street, — 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  scheme  with  re- 
spect to  Hackney-commons  confirmed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Commons  Supplemental  Act,  1872. 


HARBOURS. 

Bristol  Channel. — An  influential  committee 
has  been  formed  with  a view  to  urge  upon 
Government  the  construction  of  a harbour  of 
refuge  for  the  Bristol  Channel  at  Mumbles  Head, 
near  Abernethy.  It  is  stated  that  over  eight 
million  tons  of  shipping  pass  up  the  channel 
annually,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  tonnage  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  work  is  400,0001.,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
a toll  of  id.  per  ton  annually  would  provide  the 
capital  required. 

Fraserburgh. — Preparations  are  now  being 
made  for  the  deepening  of  the  north  and  south 
harbours  of  Fraserburgh,  and  the  widening  of 
the  quays.  Mr.  Bostock,  the  resident  engineer, 
left  last  week  for  London  to  confer  with  the 
consulting  engineer,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  submit 
a number  of  plans  and  proposals  for  his  advice. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  commenced 
early  in  December.  The  cost  of  the  contem- 
plated improvements  will  be  about  30,000 1., 
which  sum  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Publio 
Works  Loan  Commissioners. 


WATERWORKS. 

Cromer. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  efforts 
to  obtain  a supply  of  good  water  for  Cromer 
have  at  length,  after  many  difficulties,  been 
crowned  with  success.  Continuous  pumping  has 
now  been  going  on  at  the  works  for  seven  weeks, 
without  being  able  to  reduce  the  level  of  the 
spring  ; indeed,  the  difficulty  has  been  to  keep 
down  the  water  in  the  well  by  means  of  the 
main  pumps.  So  much  for  the  supply.  That 
the  quality  is  equally  satisfactory  is  seen  by 
reference  to  the  analysis  which  has  been  made. 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town  are  already 
supplied,  aud  owners  and  occupiers  are  daily 
sending  in  orders  for  services  to  be  laid  on. 
There  will  be  a meeting  of  the  company  soon, 
when  it  is  hoped  the  public  will  cordially 
respond  to  the  invitation  to  subscribe.  Provision 
has  been  made  in  case  of  fire,  there  being  more 
than  forty  hydrants  about  the  town. 


PARLIAMENT-STREET  WOOD  PAVEMENT. 

Sir, — The  new  pavement  in  Parliament- 
Btreet,  just  completed,  cannot  have  a fair 
chance  of  showing  the  advantages  of  this  form 
of  pavement, — namely,  freedom  from  mud  in 
wet  weather  and  from  dust  in  dry  weather, — 
as,  in  consequence  of  the  macadam  at  the 
Bridge-street  end  and  the  Whitehall  end,  the 
surface  of  Parliament-street  will  be  subjected 
to  the  mud  and  dust  carried  and  blown  in 
from  these  street  surfaces.  On  this  day  (Nov. 
27th)  four  powerful  horses  are  dragging  a huge 
roller  over  some  tons  of  broken  stone,  crushing 
them  into  partial  powder, — the  more  readily 
to  become  mud  and  du*t.  If  it  were  possible, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  forbid  the  use  of 
broken  stone  in  streets  having  a quick  and 
heavy  traffic,  if  only  on  the  plea  of  economy. 

Civil  Engineer. 


SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

Sir, — I think  you  would  do  much  good  to 
builders  aud  architects,  and  also  to  Sunday- 
schools,  if  you  would  point  out  from  time  to 
time  the  unsuitable  buildings  in  whioh  such 
schools  are  held,  and  suggest  improved  plans. 
Another  direction  in  which  there  is  scope  for 
useful  work  is  in  Church  Institutes.  They  exist 
in  Leeds,  Bradford,  Hull,  Wakefield,  Bolton,  and 
other  towns,  and  we  contemplate  one  in  Liver- 
pool. A. 


BAROMETERS. 

Sir, — Apropos  to  the  Glycerine  Barometer  of 
Mr.  Jordan,  it  may  interest  you  to  learn  that 
there  is  an  automatic  eelf-registering  mercurial 
barometer  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  in  which  the  ordinary  inch  of  rise 
and  fall  is  enlarged  to  5$  in.  so  that  the  very 
slightest  movement  is  accurately  recorded  on 
paper.  E.  G. 
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! THE  USEFUL  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

I Sir, — Ifc  is  very  important  for  the  sake  of 
; art-progress  that  the  following  important  posi- 
I tion,  viz.,  that  the  beautiful  is  not  the  sole  pur- 
I pose  either  of  nature  or  of  art,  should  be  widely 
i accepted.  I have  somewhere  in  my  corre- 

i spondence  quoted,  from  a letter  of  Sir  John 
Ij  Herschel  to  me,  the  astronomer’s  testimony  to 

ii  the  same  effect,  and  “ G.  T.”  seems,  as  well  as 
I one  can  gather  from  his  entanglement  of  notions, 
I to  hold  the  same  opinion;  for  he  admits  that  the 
i elephant  is  certainly  not  beautiful,  only,  he  un- 
|i  fortunately  adds,  “ it  is  better  than  that,  it  is 
|j  noble.”  Now,  the  word  noble  can  only  in  the 

I very  loosest  way  be  applied  to  an  animal  which 
is  apt  to  treasure  and  revenge  even  a slight 

| injury,  as  one  of  the  species  is  recorded  to  have 
l|  done  when  it  soused  the  poor  Asiatic  tailor  with 
i muddy  water,  and  precisely  as  some  ignoble 
l|  humanities  resent  the  prick  of  a pen.  At  all 
||  eventP,  “ G.  T.”  admits  that  nature  has  other 
i!  objects  in  view  than  the  production  of  the 
i beautiful.  Would  he  also  transfer  the  epithet 

II  “noble”  to  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus, and 
i the  gorilla?  Because  if  he  would,  it  would  Bhow 
i that  he  will  notcall  a spide  a spade,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  argue  with  him.  The  rhiuoceros  and  the 
hippopotamus,  moreover,  fulfil  “ G.  T.’s”  one 
simple  condition  for  producing  the  beautiful, — 

I they  have  a “good  outliue,”  without  convincing 
: the  man  of  taste  or  the  general  public  that  they 
! are  beautiful.  It  is  because  ugliness  is  possible 
i in  nature  that  art  discussions  arise,  and  that 
j assthetic  principles  are  required  for  the  artist’s 
i guidance.  There  would  be  no  occasiou  for  any 
i further  art  “gabble,”  or  even  for  art  production, 
if  ugliness  were  impossible, 
j “ G.  T.”  says  “ a work  often  becomes  ugly  be- 
| cause  the  foolish  designer  tries  to  make  it  bsan- 
I tiful  by  adding  work  to  it”:  he  ought  to  have  said 
“ uglier,”  for  his  words  would  then  have  re- 
l presented  my  contention  with  regard  to  those 
l bridges  of  Telford  and  Stephenson,  which  were 
i the  origin  of  this  discussion  ; there  was  no  ques- 
; tion  as  to  their  fitness  for  their  several  pur- 
( poses, — the  wail  was  that  they  were  ugly,  that 
i those  engineers  had  increased  the  number  of 
I uglinesses  in  nature,  and  that  this  need  not 
have  been  so  had  the  designs  for  the  bridges 
! been  nursed  by  some  motherly  architect,  who 
i would  have  brought  them  up  as  good  and 
. tasteful  bridges  ought  to  have  been  brought  up. 
i The  exhortation  in  my  previous  letter  was,  Be 
i content,  on  occasion,  with  a little  robust  ugli- 
I ness, — a naughty,  ugly,  engineering  work  or 
i two, — where  perfect  fitness  has  been  achieved  ; 
for  I have  already  shown  in  the  pages  of  the 
I Builder,  in  opposition  to  the  modern  morbid 
| aestheticism,  that  the  rigorous  conformation  of 
j the  manufacturers  to  utility  is  a wiser  national 
i aim  than  the  attempt  to  overlay  and  sophia- 
I ticate  everything  indiscriminately  with  fine 
art.  It  was  the  former  motive  which  made 
i our  wares  so  celebrated  in  the  marts  of  the 
world.  The  pursuit  of  fitness  is  the  most  solid 
manufacturing  virtue, — a virtue  which  the 
| greater  portion  of  mankind  can  appreciate.  A 
1 production  rigorously  adapted  to  its  purpose  will 
exhibit  either  no  beauty  at  all,  or  as  muoh  as 
properly  belongs  to  it.  Whatever  elso  is  super- 
added  is  appliqud, — stuck  on, — in  deference  to 
the  tastes  of  the  morbidly  mstlietio  few. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  say 
that,  had  “ G.  T.”  turned  to  his  Shakspeare,  he 
would  have  found  his  theory, — that  there  is  no 
ugliness  in  nature, — refuted  by  the  great  master; 
for  does  not  the  philosopher  apply  the  epithets 
“ ugly”  and  “ venomous”  to  the  toad,  and  make 
that  “ ugly  remark  ” with  which  “ G.  T.,”  as  yet, 
is  unable  to  agree  ? W.  C.  T. 


“NOISES.” 

Sir, — In  your  article  in  last  week’s  issue  on 
the  above  subject,  you  say,  “ Light  falling  on 
selenium  leads  to  a commotion  among  the 
particles  of  the  metal,  which  is  alleged  to  be 
audible.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
other  solid  substances  are  proof  against  similar 
disturbances.”  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to 
ask, — Would  ice,  being  an  electric  or  non-con- 
ductor at  a temperature  of  0°,  like  sulphur, 
produce  such  a result  ? If  so,  the  discoveries  of 
the  learned  Professor  Bell  account  for  the  sound 
produced  by  the  Aurora  upon  the  “ice  packs,” 
described  by  Arctic  explorers  as  resembling  the 
rustling  of  silk. 

In  a work  by  G.  Murray  Smith,  F.R.G.8.,  on 
'*  Arctic  Expeditions,”  p.  370,  he  mentions  the 


above  as  a fact,  testified  by  numerous  reliable 
witnesses,  amongst  whom  are  Messrs,  ltitch  and 
Dease,  formerly  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
and  Admiral  Pullen.  In  the  particular  instance 
mentioned,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
was  found  to  be  44°.  I might  further  ask  some 
of  your  scientific  readers,  that,  admitting  the 
above,  would  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  be 
likely  to  increase  the  power  of  the  phenomenon? 

C.  G.  B. 


CEMENT  v.  LIME. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave’s  interesting  and 
enthusiastic  paper  “ Oa  the  Use  of  Cements,” 
printed  in  your  number  of  the  27th  ult.,  lie 
gives  a “ statement  of  approximate  cost  of 
mortars”  by  Mr.  Colson,  showing  results  greatly 
in  favour  of  cement  mortars.  The  price  of  grey 
lime  is  there  put  at  14s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard  Now, 
our  price  for  the  best  old  Dorkiog  greystone 
lime  is  8s.  per  cubic  yard,  and  the  carriage  to 
London  is  Is.  3d.,  making  9s.  3d.,  to  which 
about  56  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  approximation.  It  is  true  Mr.  Colson 
points  out  such  estimates  must  be  received  with 
caution,  because  of  difference  of  locality;  but 
surely  no  better  place  could  be  chosen  than  the 
great  brick  city  chiefly  affected  by  Mr.  Red- 
grave’s argument.  In  like  manner  the  sand 
appears  to  be  estimated  at  too  low  a figure, 
2s.  9d. ; that  is  to  say,  if  a sharp,  large-grained 
sand  is  meant,  such  as  that  found  in  the  well- 
known  pit  on  this  estate,  which  would  cost 
nearly  double  the  money. 

As  Mr.  Redgrave  is  firmly  convinced  that 
lime  as  now  employed  will  shortly  become 
obsolete,  allow  me  to  add  that,  without  em- 
ploying agerts  or  travellers,  and  with  simply 
an  advertisement  in  the  Builder  to  remind 
folks  of  our  existence,  the  output  from  these 
works  for  1880  will  exceed  that  of  any  preceding 
year. 

The  season  for  transformation-scenes  is  at 
hand  ; but  the  idea  of  our  dear  old  London  ex- 
changing her  dingy  bricks  for  monolithic  con- 
crete, with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  stucco, 
even  coloured  stucco,  does  not  present  itself  to 
my  mind  as  “ a joy  for  ever.” 

Alfred  Bishop,  Sec., 

Brockham  Brick  Company. 


WHY  WORK  IS  INFERIOR. 

Sir, — The  admirable  article  on  the  plumb-rule 
and  spirit-level,  iu  your  issue  for  Nov.  20  (p.  606) , 
merits  the  attention  of  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
carpenters.  These  instruments  are  the  most 
important  used  in  building  construction,  and 
there  are  many  workmen,  as  you  state,  in  each 
of  the  trades  named,  that  do  not  understand  the 
application  of  the  plumb-rule  and  spirit-level  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  to  building-construc- 
tion. Many,  however,  who  do  understand  the 
necessity  for  their  careful  application  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  are  not  allowed  by 
their  employers  sufficient  time  to  use  them  so 
as  to  obtain  accuracy. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  building  trade,  the 
workman  knows  that  his  employer  often  oon- 
siders  levelling  and  plumbing  mere  waste  of 
time,  and  the  man  who  is  most  careful  in  these 
matters  is  frequently  discharged  in  preference 
to  an  inferior  and  careless  workman  who 
knows  neither  how  to  use  efficiently  either 
plumb-rule  or  spirit-level,  nor  the  necessity  of 
their  application  in  keeping  his  work  plumb 
and  level.  Many  builders’  foremen  are  selected 
more  for  their  abilities  in  urging  on  the  work- 
men than  for  the  purpose  of  directing  them  how 
to  do  their  work  in  a careful  and  proper  manner; 
and  the  workmen  under  such  foremen  are 
well  aware  that  the  time  they  take  to  do  their 
work  is  noted  in  preference  to  any  scamping 
they  may  do,  or  even  mistakes  they  may  make, 
as  mistakes  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
unaltered  even  in  exposed  parts,  and  treated  as 
of  little  cousequence.  It  would  be  difficult  at 
present  to  find  many  buildings  with  the  brick- 
work in  level  courses,  the  perpends  care- 
fully kept,  much  lees  true  bond,  masonry  fixed 
in  level  courses  and  evenly  bedded,  and  joinery 
carefully  fixed  level  and  plumb.  I may  note  in 
addition  to  this,  perhaps,  the  economy  in 
mortar, — or,  rather,  what  is  in  many  cases  called 
mortar, — and  the  care  taken  by  the  carpenter 
in  the  use  of  nails  and  sorews  ; but  there  are 
other  causes  that  affect  this  in  addition  to  those 
already  named.  The  present  systemof  apprentice- 
ship,  or  what  is  still  worse,  no  apprenticeship  in 


many  cases,  especially  with  bricklayers  (who 
may,  by  the  way,  have  served  some  time  with  the 
hod),  is  one.  The  apprentice  is  now  instructed 
more  with  a view  to  piecework  and  quantity, 
than  to  be  a careful  and  efficient  workman, — as 
were  those  good  and  clever  workmen  in  past 
ages,  when  men  were  respeoted  for  their  skill 
by  the  employers  whom  they  served,  their 
abilities  generally  insuring  themconstantemploy- 
ment ; whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  work- 
man who  can  do  the  most  work,  in  what  may 
be  termed  a reasonably  scamping  manner,  is 
the  most  successful  with  many  of  the  builders 
of  the  present  time. 

But  probably  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is  that  of 
the  owners  of  property  and  others  who  greatly 
encourage  the  entire  system  of  oonstruoting 
buildings  in  an  inferior  manner  by  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  lowest  tender,  instead  of  giving  a 
reasonable  price  to  an  honest  and  established 
builder  or  building  firm  that  would  employ 
efficient  workmen  of  all  trades  under  skilled 
foremen,  and  use  sound  materials  throughout  the 
structure  that  would  be  a oredit  to  all  concerned, 
and  a gratification  to  the  architect  in  seeing  his 
plans  carried  out  in  a proper  and  efficient 
manner,  and  with  the  certainty  that  his  client 
or  clients  would  not,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  occupation  of  the  premises,  be  put  to  end- 
less oost  for  repairs,  or  more  serious  conse- 
quences, as  illness  from  defective  drains,  &o. 
The  reader  may  picture  the  architect  and  his 
clerk  of  works  iu  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
credit  in  the  construction  of  an  important  build- 
ing with  all  this  arrayed  against  them,  and  often 
in  a most  determined  mauner. 

A Clerk  of  Works. 


HOW  WE  MAKE  CONCRETE  IN 
WESTMINSTER. 

Sib. — Purliamcntstreet  is  to  have  its  wood  pavement. 
The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  is  rouud  the  corner. 
The  Whitehall  Club  is  in  the  centre  of  it.  Engineers 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  look  out  of  the  club 
windows,  presumably  to  see  that  the  work  in  progress  is 
being  carried  out  satisfactorily,  and  in  due  accord  with  the 
most  approved  practice  and  theory.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
sesaiou  we  bad  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  papers 
read  to  us  aod  discussed  before  us  relating  to  the  most 
advanced  means  of  usiug  Pori  laud  cement,  aud  iu  making 
concrete.  Oh  ! architects,  surveyors,  contractors,  every- 
body but  engineers,  come  to  Parliament- street,  and  see 
how  we,  the  engineers,  carry  out  in  practice  what  we  teach 
iu  our  Institution. 

Some  short  time  back  Parliament-street  was  “ up  " for 
repairs  to  gas  or  water  mains.  The  trench  was  duly  iilled 
up,  and  the  traffic  again  for  a short  time  went  along  Par- 
liament-street. Then  in  comes  the  contractor  to  lay  the 
“improved"  wood  paving;  aud  his  mode  of  proceeding, 
so  far  as  eau  be  ascertained  by  a casual  observer,  is  as 
follows  : — The  irench  over  the  gas  or  water  main  is  again 
opeued.  and  the  macadam  of  the  who  e street  picked  up  to 
a depth  of  about  18  in.  The  trench  is  then  filled  up  with 
a remarkably  well-made  concrete,  composed  of  Tnames 
ballast  and  Portlaud  cement,  in  the  proportions  of  about 
live  or  six  to  one.  Let  tls  hope  that,  in  justice,  the  con- 
tractor, wuo  may  have,  at  some  future  day,  to  get  at  these 
pipes,  will  be  informed  of  the  material  which  covers  them. 
Dynamite  at  least  will  be  required  to  get  through  that  3 ft. 
of  concrete. 

The  trench  having  been  filled  up,  the  ground  is  levelled 
and  prepared  to  receive  tbe  concrete  foundations  for  the 
wood  paving.  The  concrete  is  composed  of  the  old  mac- 
adam mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  Portland  cement. 
So  far  as  could  be  seen,  it  seemed  about  a yard  of  mac- 
adam to  about  a bushel  of  cerneut.  The  two  were  mixed 
together  on  a wooden  platform,  and  several  canfuls  of 
generally  extremely  diny  water  poured  over  it;  it  was 
then  stirred  up  again,  put  into  barrows  and  wheeled  into 
poaitiou,  aud  knocked  down  with  tbe  back  of  a spade  to 
ubout  li  in.  thick,  aud  as  near  level  as  thorough  nature  of 
the  compound  would  allow. 

It  may  fairly  be  expected  that  in  the  course  of  time  this 
mass  of  dirt  and  granite  will  be  about  as  hard,  or  somewhat 
less  so,  than  the  macadam  that  previously  formed  the 
roadway. 

Tbe  surface  of  tbis  concrete  not  being,  presumably,  suf- 
ficiently level  to  lay  the  wood  upon,  abour  half  an  inch  of 
cement  aud  sand  is,  after  a few  days,  gauged  up  aud  laid 
over  the  whole  surface;  this  is  caretully  cambered  off  to 
the  desired  curve,  and  the  wooden  blocks  are  laid  thereon. 

It  may  fairly  be  expected  that,  in  the  course  (say)  of  a 
few  mouth-,  this  veneer  of  sand  and  co  ueuc  will  have  re- 
turned to  ihe  granular  condition  iu  which  it  was  ouly  a few 
days  back.  Wnetheroruo  iu  that  condition  it  will  sup- 
port the  roadway  level  1 am  unable  to  say,  not  being  a 
road  contractor;  but  I sincerely  trust,  l'or  tuo  sake  of  the 
ratepayers,  that  there  is  a maintenance  clause  in  tho 
contract.  Wbstsiixstbb. 


BARRACKS. 

Sib, — Kindly  allow  me  space  to  say,  with  reference  to 
Major  Seddou'a  letter  in  your  iinpressiou  of  Saturday 
last, — 

1st.  That  I was  most  careful  to  disclaim,  explicitly,  any 
persoual  connexion  with  the  suhjeet  of  my  paper. 

2nd.  That  1 was  equally  careful  to  give  the  whole  credit 
of  the  dc.-igus,  &c.,  to  Major  Seddou  aud  his  assists  .ts. 

The  “ Transactions,”  when  published,  will  give  the 
paper  in  mil,  and  show  how  clearly  the  above  p dnts  were 
brought  out.  Meanwhile,  I am  not  respoosinle  for  the 
incomplete  newspaper  reports  of  which  Major  Seddon,  not 
unreasonably  complains.  E.  Ikgebss  Dell. 

Why  should  Major  Seddon,  or  any  one  else,  com- 
plain ? The  reports  were  simply  abstracts  of  the  paper, 
referring  to  the  more  useful  points  of  the  discourse. 
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FRENCH  BARRACKS. 

glEj_In  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  im- 
proved construction  of  barracks,  recommended 
by  Mr.  Bell  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  I should  suggest 
that  a visit  might  be  paid  next  to  the  model 
barracks  lately  erected  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  their  forces.  They  are  well  worthy 
of  an  inspection  by  the  sanitarian,  architect, 
and  military  officer,  as  they  are  intended  to  em- 
body in  their  plan  and  construction  all  neces- 
sities required  by  modern  soience.  After  seeing 
some  of  them,  particularly  at  Tours,  I described 
their  character  to  a meeting  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Sooiety  of  Edinburgh  in  the  winter 
of  last  year.  Some  of  the  salient  aspects 
of  their  design  seem  to  point  to  economy 
of  construction  as  to  material  and  ex- 
pense ; the  avoidance  of  complicated  ma- 
chinery in  ventilation,  drainage,  warming, 
and  Bewerage,  is  also  very  apparent  to  the 
visitor.  The  canteens,  kitchens,  latrines  and 
urinals,  stabling,  storerooms,  and  artificers’  and 
artisans’  shops,  are  all  placed  round  the  outside 
walls.  The  blocks  for  men’s  barracks  are 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  square  enclosed  by 
them,  and  are  of  four  stories  in  height,  com- 
prising the  regimental  offices  in  the  lower  one, 
the  effective  men’s  rooms  in  the  two  middle 
ones,  and  the  casualties  in  the  topmost  story. 
There  are  complete  guard-rooms,  cells,  and 
prison,  only  a casualty  hospital ; but  the  real 
novelty  of  the  whole  plan  is  that  of  the  trans- 
port regimental  department,  comprising  stabling, 
forage,  and  harness  rooms,  and  wagon-sheds. 

W.  V.  Black. 


LONDON  FOR  AMERICANS. 

At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Society  of  London,  already  mentioned 
by  us,  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  (of  Vermont),  F.S.A., 
in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman, 
said, — As  an  American,  and  he  feared  he  was 
the  only  one  there,  he  wanted  to  pat  this  young 
Sooiety  on  the  shoulder,  and  Bay  in  American 
language,  “ Go  ahead.”  Americans  were 
anxiously  looking  to  Londoners  to  turn  up  the 
early  history  of  America ; for  their  ancestors 
all  migrated  from  England,  and  a great  many 
from  London.  There  were  movements  now 
going  on  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  Ameri- 
can memorials  in  London.  For  instance,  they 
are  erecting  a monument  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  founder  of  Virginia.  They  also  wished  to 
restore  a monument  in  a neighbouring  church  to 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  author  of  the“  History 
of  Virginia.”  But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  in  London  for  an  Ameri- 
can was  the  Bank  of  England  ; for  in  a little 
garden  in  the  centre  was  buried  Thomas  Hariot, 
the  tutor  and  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, — a 
man  appointed  by  Raleigh  and  also  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  go  out  to  Virginia  in  the  first  expe- 
dition under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  bis  report 
being  made  in  1588.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  England’s  mathematicians  of  any 
period.  He  was  consulted  by  all  scholars ; he 
was  a frequent  correspondent  of  Kepler;  and 
was,  perhaps,  the  inventor  of  the  telescope, — at 
any  rate,  he  brought  out  a telescope  in  London 
in  the  same  month  that  Galileo  did  iu  Italy,  and 
it  was  now  a disputed  point  whether  he  was 
not  the  real  inventor.  He  was  buried  in  1621, 
in  a church  close  by,  and  a monument  to  his 
memory  was  placed  there  by  his  great  friend 
and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  In 
1832  that  church  was  wanted  for  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  little  churchyard,  however,  was 
not  destroyed,  but  built  round,  and  now  that 
little  garden  was  the  only  memorial  they  had  of 
this  great  man.  Here  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
erect the  original  monument,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  There  were  hundreds  of  other  spots 
in  London  which  were  interesting  to  Americans 
far  more  than  they  could  be  to  Londoners,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  this  Society  would  receive 
much  encouragement  from  America. 


A Hardening  Liquid. — Correspondents  say 
that  Dr.  Gebring,  at  Landsbut,  in  Bavaria,  by 
means  of  an  enamelling  liquid,  rendois  any 
species  of  stone  or  cement  harder  than  granite, 
and  gives  it  the  absolute  appearance  of  any 
other  mineral  that  may  be  desired.  The  pro- 
cess, the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  admits  of  being 
applied  to  metal,  which  is  completely  protected 
from  rust. 


THE  MAYOR  OF  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

We  might  well  have  added  to  the  notice  on 
p.  651  of  our  last  number  that  the  architect  of 
St.  Swithin’s  Church,  Lincoln,  of  which  we  then 
gave  an  illustration,  — Mr.  James  Fowler, 
F.K.I.B.A., — is  now,  for  the  third  time  within 
seven  years,  mayor  of  his  town.  All  our  readers 
know  that  the  talents  and  tact  of  the  student 
whose  name  was  appended  to  many  good  draw- 
ings in  Bowman  & Crowther’s  “ Churches  of 
the  Middle  Ages”  years  ago,  have  won  for 
him  a general  recognition ; and  will  not  regret  to 
know  also  that  he  is  evidently  not  without 
honour  in  his  own  country. 


SEWERAGE  AND  DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

Newbury. — A ratepayer  of  Newbury  having 
made  complaint  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  here  had 
made  default  in  providing  the  borough  with 
sufficient  sowers,  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Board,  held  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  on  the  16th  ulb.  On  behalf  of  the  com- 
plainant, it  was  Btated  that  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  sickness,  including  malarious 
fever,  in  the  town,  wh'ch  oontains  some  12,000 
inhabitants;  that  the  drains  empty  themselves 
into  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal, — which  is  half 
canal,  half  river,  and  a very  sluggish  stream ; 
and  that  some  of  the  sewers  (particularly  one  in 
Gas  House-lane)  were  on  a dead  level,  and  were 
consequently  nothing  but  elongated  cesspools. 
It  appears  that  three  years  ago  the  subject 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  local  authority, 
and  at  that  time  plans  for  the  proper  drainage  of 
the  borough  were  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
Lemon,  C.E.,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
towards  carrying  them  into  effect.  The  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Sargent,  borough  sur- 
veyor, was  to  a great  extent  corroborative  of  the 
statements  made  on  behalf  of  the  complainant, 
wbileDr.Woodforde,the  medical  officer  of  health, 
gave  evidence  not  only  as  to  the  defective  con- 
dition of  the  drainage  of  the  borough,  but  as  to 
the  bad  quality  of  the  water.  Alderman  Adey 
deposed  to  the  steps  which  the  Council  had 
recently  taken  in  reference  to  the  drainage  ques- 
tion. The  committee,  who  had  visited  various 
towns,  had  recommended  the  sodium  process  as 
adopted  at  Taunton.  The  system  was  one  of  filtra- 
tion in  tanks.  The  committee  were  in  favour  of  a 
modification  of  the  system  in  force  at  Aylesbury 
and  Taunton.  The  process  was  to  filter  the 
sewage,  which  ultimately  went  into  the  river. 
The  Inspector  said  that  was  a system  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  not  sanction. 
The  Board  would  be  very  much  to  blame  if  they 
allowed  the  sewage  water  to  flow  into  the  river, 
unless  thoroughly  purified,  as  it  would  become 
the  drinking-water  for  other  places,  including 
Reading.  Ultimately  the  local  authority 
undertook  to  submit  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  by  Lady  Day  next,  a modified  scheme 
for  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  the  sewage, 

and  the  inquiry  terminated. At  a meeting  of 

the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  on  the  25th  ult. 
it  was  resolved  to  offer  a premium  of  1002.  for 
the  best  plan  for  the  drainage  of  the  borough, 
and  50Z.  to  the  engineer  sending  in  the  Becond 
best  plan. 

Lichfield. — Mr.  Taylor,  an  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  has  held  an  inquiry 
at  Lichfield  with  regard  to  an  application  by 
the  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  an 
additional  8,000Z.  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
sewerage  works.  The  city  treasurer  submitted 
a financial  statement,  which  showed  that  the 
total  amount  already  borrowed  for  sewerage 
purposes  amounted  to  21,1252.  13s.  10d.,  out  of 
which  18,9992.  Is.  5d.  had  been  expended,  leaving 
a balance  of  2,1262.  12s.  5d.  The  surveyor  gave 
an  estimate  showing  the  items  embraced  in  the 
additional  S,0002.,  among  them  being  3,2002. 
for  the  purchase  of  the  reversion  of  the  sewage 
farm  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ; 
balance  due  to  contractors,  2,0002. ; extra  work 
and  sewage-pipes,  2,7502.;  surveyor  and  clerk 
of  the  works,  8002. ; probabilities,  1,3762.  The 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  Bewerage  works  was 
29,0002. 

Lincoln. — Public  attention  in  Lincolu  has  on 
several  occasions  been  called  to  a nuisanoe 
existing  on  what  was  at  one  time  a favourite 
suburban  walk — the  Monks’-road.  This  nuisance 
has  resulted  from  the  drainage  of  the  County 
Hospital  being  allowed  to  run  down  Clay-lane 
and  so  into  the  dyke  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road  in  question.  The  effluvia  from  this  dyke 


has  been  so  noxious,  especially  in  dull  and  rainy 
weather,  as  to  virtually  dose  the  road  to  all  but 
those  whose  business  compelled  them  to  use  it. 
Complaints  thereof  having  reaohed  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  B.  Massey-Mainwaring,  owner  of  the  land 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  gentle- 
man requested  the  engineer  (Mr.  S.  K.  Page)  of 
the  Native  Guano  Company,  who  deal  with  the 
Aylesbury  sewage  by  what  is  known  as  the 
“ABC”  process,  to  visit  Lincoln  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  by  a series  of  actual  ex- 
periments how  easy  it  would  be  to  successfully 
deal  with  the  nuisance.  Temporary  tanks  were 
erected  in  a field  on  the  east  side  of  Clay-lane, 
and  here  for  some  days  the  experiments  have 
been  carried  out,  with  (according  to  the  Lincoln- 
shire Chronicle ) perfect  success. 


PROPOSED  SANITARY  WORKS. 

Workington. — The  Workington  Looal  Board 
has  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
permission  to  spend  3,000Z.  for  works  of  water 
supply  ; 3002.  for  sewerage  works,  and  3,0002.  for 
works  of  water  supply  outside  the  Board’s 
district. 

Cockermouth. — Captain  R.  C.  T.  Hildyard,  late 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  an  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  has  held  an  inquiry 
here  as  to  the  application  of  the  Cockermouth 
Local  Board  for  permission  to  borrow  1,5002.  for 
works  of  sewerage,  water  supply,  &o.  The 
area  of  the  Local  Board’s  district  is  2,424  acres, 
and  the  population  in  1871  was  5,115.  The 
works  are  to  be  carried  out  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  the  engineer  to  the  Board  ; 8002.  of 
the  proposed  expenditure  is  to  be  spent  in  flagging 
the  footpaths  of  Borne  of  the  streets  with  white 
Lazonby  stone. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Broad  Hinton. — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Broad  Hinton,  has  just  been  reopened, 
after  restoration,  which  has  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  rebuilding  the  chancel  and  east  walls 
of  the  nave,  with  the  addition  of  an  organ- 
chamber,  the  erection  of  a new  chancel  arch, 
and  removal  of  the  old  one  to  the  organ- chamber, 
and  the  repair  and  strengthening  of  the  tower. 
In  connexion  with  this  latter  work,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  pier  of  the  tall  and  handsome 
tower  arch  was  found  to  be  bulging  inwards  to 
the  extent  of  9 in.  from  the  perpendicular,  about 
10  ft.  from  the  floor,  and  rapidly  giving  way. 
The  tower  was  Bhored  up  with  timber  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Pouting,  the  base 
removed,  concrete  laid  on  the  solid  rock,  and 
new  foundations  built  4 ft.  9 in.  below  the 
surface.  Scaffolding  still  remains  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  tower,  the  oasing  being  now  under 
repair,  and  new  pinnacles  are  being  provided. 
The  reredos  is  of  Beer  stone,  with  a cross  of  ala- 
baster, filled  in  with  tiling  of  a mosaio  character. 
The  re-table  is  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  The 
chancel  steps  and  pavement  are  newly  laid  with 
Minton’s  tiles.  The  ea9t  window,  by  Clayton  & 
Bell,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  “ Last  Supper.” 
Two  north  windows  in  the  chancel,  and  the  east 
window  of  the  organ-chamber,  are  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Gibbs,  two  of  these, — that  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Cecilia, — having  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  present  clerk’s 
father  (a  former  parish  clerk)  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Eatwell,  of  London.  The  dole  window 
is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Hardman  & Co., 
Birmingham,  the  subject  being  St.  Nicholas, 
from  a picture  by  Botticelli.  The  cost  of  the 
works  is  estimated  at  about  2,0002.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Swindon. 

Tedworth. — The  new  church  at  Ted  worth, 
near  Marlborough,  Wilts,  erected  at  the  sole 
coBt  of  Sir  John  Kelk,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  parish  church  at  South  Tedworth,  was  con- 
secrated on  the  9th  ult.  The  plans  were  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  architect,  of 
London,  who  died  before  the  work  was  com- 
menced ; but  Mr.  Gordon,  son  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Canon  Gordon,  of  Salisbury,  has  taken  up 
the  work,  and  carried  it  to  completion.  The 
exterior  walls  of  the  church  are  built  of  Bargate 
rag,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  high-pitched 
roof  is  covered  with  bands  of  plain  and  orna- 
mental tiles.  This  is  surmounted  by  a spire, 
120  ft.  in  height,  built  entirely  of  Bath  stone  on 
the  pier  of  the  west  end,  between  the  two  west 
windows,  gabled  out  by  means  of  arches  into 
a oiroular  turret.  The  old  burial-ground  is 
retained  around  the  old  parish  church,  whioh 
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' will  henceforth  be  used  as  a mortuary-chapel, 
( and  consequently  there  was  no  conseoration  or 
< provision  made  for  funerals  in  the  churchyard, 
d The  Bpire  bears  within  it, — in  an  open 
ii  turret  rendering  them  visible  from  below, 
z six  hemispherical  bells.  The  east  window 
, (a  three-light  one)  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
>1  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  The  centre 
light  depiots  the  Crucifixion,  the  figures  being 
in  nearly  life-Bize.  The  reredos  has  been  sculp- 
tured by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  and  repre- 
t sents  the  Road  to  Calvary.  The  eacrarium  is 
i paved  with  marble  mosaic,  by  Messrs.  Burke, 
c The  chancel  is  similarly  paved.  The  oak  stalls 

i and  reading-desk  are  of  varnished  oak,  oroa- 
J;  mented  by  carved  poppy-heads.  The  chancel 

10  ceiling  is  moulded,  panelled,  and  decorated  by 
Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler.  On  the  north  side  of 

> the  chancel  is  the  organ-chamber ; on  the  south 
E:  Bide  is  Sir  John  Kelk’s  chapel.  Both  of  these 
are  divided  from  the  aisles  by  carved  oak 
9:  tracery  screens,  and  separated  from  the  chancel 
V by  carved  tracery  screens  of  stone,  with  Devon- 
iil  shire  marble  columns  with  carved  capitals.  The 
1 whole  of  the  interior  is  built  with  Caen  stone 
[>!  ashlar.  The  cost  has  been  12,0001.  Messrs. 
3'  Dove,  Bros.,  were  the  builders,  and  Mr.  Hamlin 

ii  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Wingfield. — The  parish  church  of  Wingfield, 

11  near  Harleston,  Suffolk,  was  re-opened  on  the 
it  16th  ult.,  after  restoration.  The  church  con- 
i tains  three  fine  altar-tombs,  one  of  them  being 
il  that  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  second  Earl  of 
i Suffolk.  Another  is  that  of  John  de  la  Pole, 

) second  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  third  tomb, 
ji  hitherto  believed  in  the  locality  to  be  that  of 

i William  de  la  Pole,  fourth  Earl  and  first  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  is  believed  by  Mr.  Phipson  and  other 

I archaeologists  to  be  that  of  Sir  John  Wingfield. 

ii  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since  the  chancel 
was  restored  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  at  that  time  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
of  the  north  aisle  were  also  restored  by  sub- 

I Bcription,  but  when  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev. 

. W.  Salter  Price,  became  incumbent  in  1877, 
he  found  much  which  needed  to  be  done  to  put 
Ii  the  church  in  good  order.  The  south  aisle  roof 
i was  rotten  and  unsafe,  and  the  brick  floors  were 
!:  green  from  damp  and  age.  With  the  generous 
help  of  Lord  Wavoney,  who  is  now  the  owner  of 
i Wingfield  Castle,  and  other  liberal  contributors, 
a fund  was  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of  rescora- 
I tion,  and  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle  was  com- 
! pletely  renewed  and  re-leaded,  and  this  part  of 
! the  churoh  being  first  done,  it  was  boarded 
, off,  and  service  has  been  held  in  the  south  aisle 
i and  chancel  for  some  time  past.  The  whole  of 
i the  walls  throughout  the  churoh  have  been 
re-plastered,  and  the  Btonework  in  the  piers  and 
I arches  of  the  nave  has  been  repaired  and  re- 
1 newed  where  necessary.  The  unsightly  old 
1 pews  were  removed,  and  the  floor  having  been 
raised  3 in.,  the  nave  and  aisles  have  been  fitted 
I with  oak  benches,  the  heads  of  the  benches  in 
the  nave  being  elegantly  oarved.  The  old 
pulpit,  which  had  been  made  up  of  part  of  the 
woodwork  of  the  old  rood-screen,  though  the 
carving  has  been  hidden  behind  a profuse  coat 
of  paint,  has  been  remodelled.  The  old  carved 
l tracery  of  the  panels  has  been  retained,  and 
other  panels  in  corresponding  style  supplied. 
The  removal  of  the  west  gallery  has  opened  up 
i the  tower  arch.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  was 
1,0781.  The  work  has  been  undertaken,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson  as  architect, 
solely  by  Mr.  G.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread,  and 
the  carving  and  other  such  work  has  been  en- 
tirely done  by  Suffolk  craftsmen. 

Stoxv-cum-Quy.— On  Sunday,  the  22nd1'ult.,  the 
old  parish  church  of  Stow-cum-Quy,  near  Cam- 
bridge, was  re-opened,  after  complete  restoration, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A. 
i The  following  legend,  inscribed  on  a band  of 
stone  in  the  north  aisle,  tells  its  own  story  aB  to 
the  work,  which  has  been  carried  out  in  a simple 
but  thoroughly  substantial  manner  : — 


ment  would  have  been  impossible.  The  whole  [ roof,  and  divide  what  may  be  called  the  nave 


of  the  fittings  are  of  oak.  A few  repairs  were 
done  many  years  ago  by  the  now  aged  reotor, 
who  has  held  the  living  fifty-five  years,  non- 
resident, there  being  no  parsonage-house.  The 
chancel  ha3  been  thoroughly  restored,  with  a 
grant  in  aid  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. Some  interesting  arches  carried  on 
angels  have  been  opened  out  in  the  two  side 
walls,  — one  containing  a window,  another 
forming  a recess  in  which  are  remains  of  decora- 
tive colouring.  A few  remains  of  decorative 
colour  have  been  discovered  also  on  the  walls  of 
the  nave.  These  have  been  preserved,  though 
not  sufficiently  clear  to  be  deciphered.  The 
upper  stage  of  the  tower  also  has  been  rebuilt 
in  stone  and  flint.  This  had  been  removed  some 
eighty  years  ago  and  replaoed  with  timber 
framing,  filled  in  with  brick  and  a sliam  parapet. 
Some  rather  interesting  parapets  of  briok,  often 
found  in  the  eastern  counties,  were  necessarily 
removed  from  the  clearstory,  and  could  not  be 
replaced. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Hurstmonceaux,  Sussex.  — The  old  parish 
church  here  has  just  had  placed  in  it  a three- 
light  stained. glass  window,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Hooper  Greenaway,  the  subject  running  through 
the  three  openings  being'11  Christ  the  Comforter.” 
A brass  plate  underneath  the  window  records 
the  gift,  which  is  a memorial  to  the  widowed 
lady’s  children.  The  artists  are  Messrs.  Gibbs 
& Howard,  of  London  ; who  have  also  in  hand  a 
memorial  window  to  the  late  Lieut.  Hamilton, 
who  fell  at  Cabul  last  year,  in  defence  of  the 
Residency,  under  Major  Cavagnari. 

East  Gdrston. — The  east  window  here  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  church  being 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  the  most  suitable  sub- 
ject was  thought  to  be,  “ Our  Lord  in  Glory 
welcoming  the  Saints  into  Heaven.”  After  much 
thought  it  waB  decided  to  place  the  chosen  sub- 
ject iu  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud, 
& WeBtlake,  who  have  carried  it  out  in  a very 
satisfactory  manner.  It  includes  a large  number 
of  figures.  Along  the  base  of  the  window  is  the 
inscription,  “ To  the  honour  of  God  and  in 
memory  of  All  the  Saints  this  window  is  dedi- 
cated by  Martha  Gray  (born  Palmer),  aged  91.' 


“ This  stone  was  placed  as  a record  of  the  restoration  of 
the  parish  churoh  iu  the  month  of  November  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God,  1880,  and  iu  memory  of  Clement 
Francis,  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  and  of  Quy  Hall,  in  this 
: oounty,  by  whom  the  good  work  was  originated,  and,  with 
ithe  willing  help  of  others,  was  carried  on.  It  had  been 
in  his  heart  to  rebuild  this  House  of  God  as  a thank- 
offering  for  many  blessings  received  during  the  course 
of  a prosperous  life.  He  died  March  7th,  1880,  aged  64, 
inot  having  been  permitted  to  see  the  lull  accomplishment 
of  his  desire,  whioh  was  happily  completed  by  Sarah 
jirancis  who  for  thirty  and  two  years  had  been  his  loving 
land  devoted  wife.” 

The  roof  was  found  to  be  in  an  almost  dangerous 
state  ; the  ends  of  all  the  main  timbers  being 
completely  rotten.  These  have  been  pieced 
without  removal.  If  once  removed  their  replaoe- , 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Huddersfield. — On  the  17th  ult.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Orossland,  J.P.,  the  president  of  the  Hudders- 
field Banking  Company,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  Borne  new  bank  premises  at  the  corner 
of  Cloth  Hall-street  and  New-street,  Hudders- 
field. The  intended  building  will  be  about  85  ft. 
loDg  by  47  ft.  wide,  covering  a superficial  area 
of  about  440  square  yards ; it  will  Lave  three 
fronts, — to  New-street,  Cloth  Hall-street,  and 
Chancery-lane.  The  first  and  second  floors  of 
the  building  will  be  arranged  for  suites  of  offices, 
with  strong-rooms,  &c.,  and  will  have  access 
from  a wide  stone  staircase  opening  into  Cloth 
Hall-street.  The  oontraots  entered  into  up  to 
the  present  time  amount  to  about  17,0001. 
Messrs.  Ratcliffe  & Sons  are  the  masons  em- 
ployed ; Mr.  James  Christie,  the  carpenter; 
Messrs.  Goodwin  & Sons,  slaters ; Mr.  Geo. 
Garton,  plumber ; Messrs.  G.  & F.  Scholfield, 
Bmiths ; Mr.  W.  E.  Jowett,  plasterer;  Mr.  S. 
Kendal,  painter ; and  Messrs.  Thornton,  hot- 
water  engineers,  all  of  Huddersfield.  The  fire- 
proofing will  be  done  by  Messrs.  Dennett  & Co., 
of  Nottingham  and  London  ; the  strong-room  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  & Sons,  of  Marsden;  and  the 
carving  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The 
building  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Hughes,  of  Huddersfield. 

Warrington.  — On  the  13th  ult.  Lord  Win- 
marleigh  opened  the  extensive  new  offices  and 
works  which  have  just  been  erected  for  the 
Warrington  Guardian.  The  new  buildings  are 
in  the  most  central  part  of  Warrington,  adjoin- 
ing the  Post  Office,  and  in  front  of  the  Town 
Hall.  They  measure  externally  close  upon 
200  ft.  in  length,  and  100  ft.  in  width,  are  divided 
into  three  bays,  and  are  lighted  by  windows  in 
the  sides,  gables,  lantern  windows,  and  skylights. 
A feature  in  the  building  is  the  use  of  glazed 
white  bricks  in  the  inside,  interspersed  with 
diapers  of  blue,  and  cornices  of  red,  which  give 
the  whole  building  a bright  character.  The 
vitrified  surfaces  of  the  walls  will  render 
cleanliness  permanent,  and  make  whitewashing 
unnecessary.  Sixteen  iron  columns  support  the 


from  the  side  aisles.  Along  the  timbers  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  the  nave,  which  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  aisles, 
the  history  of  the  Guardian  from  its  commence- 
ment is  given  in  gold  old  English  letters,  forming 
a striking  ornamental  frieze,  divided  into 
sections  by  the  county  and  city  shields  of  the 
places  or  persons  named.  The  buildings  have 
been  erected  for  Messrs.  Mackie,  Brewtnall&  Co. 
(limited),  by  Messrs.  John  Collin  & Son,  builders, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beesley,  architect, 
Warrington,  and  form  what  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  most  complete  provincial  newspaper  offices 
in  existence. 

Salford. — The  Salford  District  Town-hall  and 
Markets  Committee,  in  a report  just  made  to 
the  Corporation,  state  that  the  contemplated 
extension  of  the  Town-hall  on  the  weBt  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  more  cell  and  other 
accommodation  for  the  police  department,  is  to 
be  commenced  forthwith,  a contract  having  been 
entered  into  for  the  work.  This  e^enBion, 
when  completed,  will  exhaust  the  whole  of  the 
available  space  afforded  by  the  present  Town- 
hall  site. 

Teignmoutli. — The  Teignmouth  Local  Board 
having  proposed  to  expend  6,0001.  in  erecting 
a market  and  Board  offices,  on  the  26th  ult. 
Mr.  Smith,  inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  held  an  inquiry,  when  it  was  stated  that 
the  unsuitability  of  the  present  market  had 
caused  a decline  of  business,  but  the  tolls 
would  pay  the  cost  of  a new  market.  Opposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
the  town  was  already  27,0001.  in  debt,  and  that 
the  rates  amounted  to  5s.  in  the  pound,  besides 
which  there  were  water  and  sewage  schemes  on 
foot,  whioh  would  cost  about  12,0001.  In 
reply  it  was  stated  that  the  Board  rates  were 
only  half  the  sum  mentioned,  and  in  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  new  offices  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  surveyor’s  office  was  in  a hay- loft,  but  as 
this  was  over  aplaceloccupied  by  manure-wagons, 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  had  deolined  to  meet 
the  surveyor  there,  and  as  a compromise  they 
met  to  discharge  the  Board’s  business  in  a dis- 
used mortuary  (!) 

Dorchester. — It  is  intended  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  erection  of  a museum  and  library,  also 
a school  of  art  and  accessory  buildings,  for 
Dorsetshire.  About  3,0001.  have  been  sub- 
scribed. Mr.  G.  R.  Criokmay,  of  Weymouth,  is 
the  architect,  and  the  tenders  for  the  work  are 
to  be  sent  in  by  the  20th  of  this  month  ! 

Kidderminster. — The  Government  have  de- 
cided to  erect  a new  General  Post-office  here, 
but  local  opinion  is  not  unanimous  as  to  the 
best  site.  One  party  is  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  present  site  in  Church-street,  while  another 
seeks  to  remove  it  to  Exchange-street.  Deputa- 
tions representing  both  sets  of  people  have 
waited  on  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  Postmaster-General, 
who  has  deferred  his  decision. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — On  the  3rd  of  March  last,  the  London 
Board  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Sheffield  & 
Prebble,  amounting  to  9,8731.,  with  the  addition 
of  5001.  for  provisions,  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  for  1,200  children  on  the  site  in  Farrance- 
street,  Limehouse  (Tower  Hamlets).  The  con- 
tractors have  since  become  bankrupt,  and  the 
Board  accordingly  invited  fresh  tenders  for  the 
completion  of  the  school,  and  have  accepted  the 
lowest  tender,  that  of  Messrs.  Hook  & Oldrey, 
of  Cowley  Wharf,  Kensal  road,  W.,  amounting 
to  8,5341.,  with  the  addition  of  5001.  for  pro- 
visions. As  a sum  of  1,6001.  has  been  paid  to 
the  original  contractors  for  work  already  done, 
the  total  cost  of  the  school  will  thus  amount  to 
10.6341.  The  accommodation  as  recognised  by 
the  Department  is  for  1,188  children.  Cost  of 
site  (area  16,100  square  feet),  6,6021.  19s.  2d. 
Total  cost  per  head  (inclusive  of  1,6001.  already 
paid),  81.  19a.  On  the  12th  of  May  last  the 
Board  instructed  the  Works  Committee  to  brmg 
up  a scheme  for  the  provision  of  a swimming- 
bath  for  the  use  of  the  boys  on  board  the  train- 
ing ship  Shaftesbury,  and  to  propose  a tender 
for  acceptance.  The  committee  accordingly 
obtained  tenders  for  a bath  125  ft.  long  by 
45  ft.  wide ; but  as  the  lowest  tender  amounted 
to  1,0471.,  various  alterations  were  made  in  the 
plans  with  a view  to  reduce  the  cost,  and  fresh 
tenders  were  then  obtained.  As  these  tenders 
were  still  somewhat  higher  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated, the  committee  obtained  estimates  of 
the  saving  which  would  be  effected  by  reducing 
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For  the  erection  of  Board  schools,  in  three  depart- 
ments. for  1,000  children,  situate  in  Cannon-street,  Haniev, 
for  the  Han  ey  School  Board.  Mr.  W,  A.  Keates, 
archi'cct.  Quantities  supplied 

Bennett,  Rugby  

Gibson,  Burslem 

']  racoy,  Stafford  

Inskip,  Longton  

Bentley 


Grosvenor,  Tunstall 

Gallimore,  Newcastle 

Barlow,  Stoke  

Elllis,*  Hanley 

* Accepted  subject  to  ( 


..  £8,500  0 0 
..  7,575  0 0 
..  6,930  0 0 
..  6,793  0 0 
..  6,680  0 0 
..  6.330  0 0 
..  6,<  95  0 0 
..  5,995  0 0 
6,990  0 0 
6,799  0 0 


?rtain  reductions. 


For  alterations  and  bur  fittings  at  the  Blue  Anchor,  67, 
Whitechapel-road,  for  Messrs.  A.  & J.  Billinghurst  Mr. 
c A Lrgg,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Hawker 

Gill £&*  ® 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  553  0 0 

Whvard 0 ® 

Aoiey  495  0 0 

Walker  489  10  0 

Parrish  (accepted)  459  0 0 

For  additions  to  Ashton  Gate  Board  Schools,  Bristol, 
for  the  Bristol  School  Board.  Mr.  Stuart  Colinan, 


architect . 

Bennett  

Hodges  

Pugsley  

Haves 

Wilkins  & Sons 

Baslow  

Searle  & Son 

Humphreys  

Cowlin  & Son  

Davis  

Crocker  

Veals  

Church  

Crick  

Banner  

Lewis  A Edbrook 

Beaven  

Co* loo  

Hatherley  (accepted) 


..  £632  14  0 


659  0 
547  0 
543  0 
641  10 
629  0 
629  0 
625  0 
629  0 
514  0 


497  0 0 


For  farm-house  to  be  built  at  Ogbourne,  Wilts,  for  Mr' 
J.  A.  Buekeridge  : — 

Wiltshire,  Swindon £337  0 0 

Hoskings,  Hungerford  330  0 0 

Elliott,  Newbury 330  0 0 

Gale,  Ogbourue  325  12  0 

Denuer,  Highworth  (accepted)  238  10  0 

For  a Congregational  church,  Turnham  Green.  Mr.  T. 
L.  Banks,  architoct.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Sergeant 

Removal  of 


Patman  & Fotkerineliat 

Nye  

Sharpe  & Mill9  

Morter  

Colls  A Son 

Adamson  

Toms 

Bransden  


Church.  Old  Building. 

£3,963  £120 

...  3,790  91 

...  3,635  100 

...  3,585  125 

...  3,640  140 

...  3,426  127 

..  3,435  75 

...  3,081  72 


For  a residence  at  Streatham  Hill,  for  Mr.  T.  L.  Cor- 
bett. Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
J.  Sargeant 

House.  Fernery. 

Morter £4,136  £99 

Sharpe  A Mills  4,116  112 

Toms 3,970  105 

McLachlun  A Sons 3,784  100 

Patman  A Fotberingham 3,783  98 

Downs  3,670  78 


For  alterations  at  the  Clarence,  West  Kensington,  for 
Mr.  Manlev.  Mr.  H.  J,  Newton,  architect: — 

Miochin  £307  0 0 

Taylor 227  o 0 

Lamble  220  0 0 

Godden  210  0 0 

Wagner  l«j  0 0 


Warne 

Skinner  (too  late)  . 
Heath 


163  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  buck  addition  to  Leyden  House, 
Christchurch-roud,  Streatham,  for  Mr.  Edward  Homer- 
sham.  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  architect  : — 

Knight  & Richardson*,  Sydenham.,,...  £130  0 0 
•Accepted. 


For  erecting  two  new  class-rooms  at  St.  Gabriel’s 
Schools,  EastoD,  Bristol.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Trew  A Sons, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Munro,  Bristol : — 

Stock  £425  3 8 

Dubin  402  10  0 

Pugsley 399  0 0 

Pitt...' 390  0 0 

Forso  & Ashley 381  16  0 

Kidner 384  10  0 

J tunes 383  0 0 

Summerville 380  0 0 

Crick  376  0 0 

Banner  360  0 0 

Veals  349  0 0 

Cowlin 348  10  0 

Hill  345  0 0 

Humphries  315  0 0 

Davis  343  0 0 

Hatherley  343  0 0 

Saiso  A Son  312  10  0 

Church  339  0 0 

Williams 337  0 0 

Williams  A Prosser  (too  late) 329  0 0 

Hodges  (accepted)  321  18  0 


For  alterations  aud  additions  to  Cox  A Semadein's 
Patisserie  Suisse,  High-street,  Southampton.  Mr.  A. 
Martiu,  architect:  — 

Howland  (aocepted)  £183  10  0 


For  laying  main  drains,  and  making  embankments  on 
their  sewage  farm  at  Flixton,  for  tho  Barton  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority.  Mr.  J.  Price,  engineer.  Quantities  sup- 


plied by  the  engineer  :— 

Worthington,  Manchester  £459  0 0 

Jackson,  Waikden  260  0 0 

Marsland,  Broughton,  Manchester  ...  251  17  8 

Rayner,  Bootle,  Liverpool  213  14  0 

Claridgo,  Shaw  Heath,  Stockport  212  14  2 

Harrison,  Salford  187  16  9 


Turner  A Sons,  Warrington  (acceptd)  183  3 6 
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Warming  and  | 
V initiation. 

By  a French  Author.*  j 

[E  chapter  in  M.Planat’s  ! 
work  which  deals  with  j 
hot-water  heating  at 
low  pressure  does  not 
call  for  any  special  re- 
mark, except  in  regard  i 
to  the  “ Chauffage ] 
Mixte,”  contrived  by 
M.  Grouville,  and  used 
at  present  only  in  one 
or  two  large  hospitals 
in  France.  This  is  an 
arrangement  whereby 
each  floor  or  each  set 
of  rooms  has  a separate 
system  of  hot  - water 
circulation  from  its 
own  reservoir,  but  the 
whole  of  the  hot-water 
reservoirs  are  heated 
by  steam-pipes  from  one  general  boiler  in 
the  basement,  which  form  a coil  in  each 
reservoir.  The  capability  of  steam  to  carry 
its  heat  for  a considerable  distance  in  pipes 
is  thus  utilised  to  bring  a centre  of  heat 
to  each  floor,  while  the  whole  can  be  worked 
from  one  fire  with  the  best  economy  of  labour 
and  fuel.  The  service  of  baths,  &c.,  with  hot- 
water,  is  fully  illustrated.  In  the  chapter 
treating  of  hot-water  heating  at  high  pressure, 
M.  Gandillot’s  method  of  combining  warming 
with  ventilation  in  large  apartments  is  worth 
mention.  He  forma  the  pipes  into  a coil  at  each 
■corner  of  the  room,  in  a chamber  which  draws 
in  air  from  the  exterior  and  passes  it,  warmed, 
up  the  centre  of  the  coil  into  the  room  ; around 
this  chamber  is  an  outer  one,  the  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  coverings,  which  of  course 
is  more  or  less  warm,  communicating  with 
openings  in  the  floor  or  wainscot  through  which 
an  extract  current  is  formed.  Thus  the  heat  of 
the  same  coil  of  pipes  is  made  both  to  draw  in 
and  warm  fresh  air  and  extract  vitiated  air. 
The  contrivance  is  admirably  compact  and 
useful,  if  it  really  acts  as  theoretically  intended. 
Unfortunately,  that  “ if  ” is  always  suggesting 
itself  in  these  matters.  Warming  by  gas 
receives  separate  consideration,  but  we  do  not 
find  any  allusion  to  a method  of  applying  gas 
where  a gentle  heat  is  required,  just  sufficient 
to  take  the  chill  off  the  temperature  of  an 
apartment,  of  which  we  certainly  think  some- 
thing might  be  made, — that  is,  to  employ  gas  in 
very  small  jets  and  with  slow  combustion  to 
impart  heat  to  fire-clay  or  terra-cotta.  This 
use  of  gas  was  suggested  a good  while  ago  by  a 
correspondent  in  our  columns,  and  an  instance 
of  its  employment  cited.  We  have  never  our- 
selves witnessed  any  experiment  with  it.  It 
has  the  advantage,  or  Bhould  have,  of  using  the 


* See  p.  663,  ante. 


heat  of  gas  in  snch  a way  as  to  produce  the 
minimum  of  noxious  result  from  combustion,  at 
the  expense,  of  course,  of  requiring  a little  time 
for  the  collection  of  heat  in  the  fire-clay,  and 
thus  losing  part  of  the  special  convenience  of 
gas-warming, — its  capability  of  instant  applica- 
tion. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subjeot, 
M.  Planat  compares  and  sums  up  the  advan- 
tages of  various  methods  of  warming.  These 
must  be  regarded  from  various  points  of  view  : 
economy  of  construction  and  maintenance  ; 
power  of  assisting  ventilation ; uniformity  of 
temperature  when  that  is  required ; and  power 
to  change  or  regulate  it  easily  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  most  elementary  form  of 
warming  is  where  the  products  of  combustion, 
as  in  gas  and  fires,  are  merely  turned  out  into  the 
air  of  the  apartment  which  is  to  be  warmed. 
Gas  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  iostan- 
taneously  applied  or  cut  off,  and  this  is  the  one 
advantage  it  has  ; which  operates  largely,  how- 
ever, under  certain  circumstances.  Open  fire- 
places are  the  least  economical  and  the  most 
feeble  in  result  in  comparison  with  the  material 
consumed,  of  any ; yet  it  may  he  said  that  there 
is  no  way  of  warming  a room  so  agreeable,  or 
more  convenient,  when  it  is  a matter  of  conse- 
quence that  each  room  should  have  its  own  inde- 
pendent source  of  warmth.  And  this  independ- 
ence is  regarded  as  of  much  importance  in 
Europe,  though  the  author  notes  that  in 
Amerioa  there  is  an  increasing  favour  shown 
towards  sohemes  for  general  heatiDg  of  a whole 
house,  or  even  a group  of  houses.  With  all  that 
can  be  said  against  the  open  fire,  we  do  not 
believe  any  means  of  warming  will  ever  be  so 
agreeable  or  so  generally  liked.  The  open  fire 
is  like  the  ohimney-pot  hat ; every  one  abuses 
it  and  yet  no  one  likes  to  pare  with  it.  The 
open  fireplace  has  also  the  advantage  of  furnish- 
ing a strong  ventilating  current,  which,  however, 
is  very  uneqnal  unless  the  fire  is  constantly 
attended  to  and  kept  at  about  the  same  point, 
and  is  sometimes  even  an  inconvenience  in  pro- 
ducing draughts,  whioh  draughts,  from  the  posi- 1 
tiou  of  the  fireplace,  usually  pass  along  the  floor  j 
exactly  where  one  wishes  it  to  be  warm  (an 
inconvenience  we  are  practically  experiencing 
at  the  moment  of  writing  this  with  the  back  to 
an  open  fire),  while  the  really  warm  air  of  the 
room  is  all  at  the  top.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  open  fire  is  an  uncivilised  rslic  of  barbarous 
and  pre-scientifio  times ; but,  like  some  other 
relics  of  barbarism,  it  i3  undeniably  picturesque. 

Stoves,  the  author  considers,  are,  when  fur- 
nished with  no  special  supply  of  ventilation, 
very  economical  and  very  unhealthy.  Their 
special  economy  being  to  burn  slowly,  they, 
on  that  very  account,  do  little  to  make  a ventila- 
tion, as  a fire  does,  and  should  always  have  a 
special  “prise  d’air”  provided.  We  do  not 
even  agree  with  M.  Planat  in  saying  that  it  is 
only  in  very  large  public  halls  that  stoves  with- 
out a special  air-supply  should  be  tolerated. 
However  large  a public  hall  may  be  when  full 


of  people,  it  requires  special  air-supply  as  mnoh 
as,  or  more  than,  any  other  kind  of  building, 
and  every  means  possible  for  keeping  the  air 
in  a state  of  flow  should  be  provided.  Let  any 
one  who  doubts  this  go  and  sit,  for  instance, 
in  the  balcony  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  a full 
“ Monday  Popular " night,  and  experience  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  condemned 
to  sit  on  such  occasions  in  what  passes  for  a 
first-class  hall  of  entertainment. 

In  the  case  of  an  open  fire,  the  air  drawn  into 
the  room  passes  out  naturally  through  the 
chimney  ; in  the  case  of  a stove  with  an  “ appel 
d’air,"  it  either  finds  itB  way  out  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  windows  and  door,  through  which, 
it  would  be  drawn  inward  by  the  open  fire,  or  it 
osoapes  by  apertures  purposely  made.  The  flow 
of  air  is  thus  the  reverse  way  to  what  it  is  in  an 
open  fire.  The  air  iu  the  room  is  thus  in  a state 
of  slight  compression, — a state  which  in  itself 
puts  a limit  to  the  inflow  of  air  drawn  by  the 
stove,  which  thus  is  very  inferior,  as  a self- 
acting ventilator,  to  the  open  fire.  Complete 
ventilation  in  such  a case  can  only  be  regarded  as 
secure  by  the  help  of  some  means  of  artificially 
promoting  the  extraction  of  air,  which  is  not 
always  to  be  easily  or  economically  managed. 

M.  Planat  is  deoidedly  adverse  to  the  plan  of 
warming  our  apartments  through  floor  openings; 
the  column  of  heated  air  entering  vertically, 
ascends,  he  suggests,  to  the  ceiling  without 
mixing  nearly  so  much  with  the  air  of  the  room 
as  when  the  heated  air  is  discharged  from  the 
sides  and  at  some  little  height  from  the  floor ; 
and  another  practical  objection  is  that  an  open- 
ing in  the  floor  receives  a great  deal  of  dust, 
especially  when  the  room  is  swept,  which  is 
then  dislodged  and  sent  up  into  the  room  when 
the  onrrent  of  warm  air  is  in  fall  operation. 

Heating  by  steam  M.  Planat  strongly  recom- 
mends for  heating  operations  on  a large  scale, 
as  being  capable  of  conveying  its  heat  a long 
distanoe  without  sensible  loss ; owing  to  this 
latter  quality,  it  can  be  worked  from  a furnace 
outside  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  thus 
removes  almost  all  possibility  of  danger  from 
fire,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  valuable  as  a 
means  of  heating  museums,  or  buildings  where 
important  documents  are  stored.  The  Bteam 
system,  on  a large  scale,  however,  is  liable  to  be 
inconveniently  complicated  in  working,  and  re- 
quires a good  deal  of  attention.  It  has  the 
important  advantage  over  stoves  and  calorijiires 
that  it  never  becomes  so  heated  as  to  render  the 
air  unwholesome.  Nearly  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  steam  can  be  repeated  in  favour  of 
hot-water  heating,  with  the  addition  that  it  is 
more  easily  manageable  when  in  operation.  In 
regard  to  the  expense  of  working  steam  and  hot- 
water  heating  some  observations  were  made  by 
General  Morin  and  others,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  two  systems  were  in  that  respect 
pretty  nearly  balanced.  Warming  by  gas,  as 
before  suggested,  can  only  be  advantageous 
under  very  special  oircumstances ; when  there 
is  but  a very  Bmall  space  to  be  warmed,  and 
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when  the  warmth  is  required  only  at  varying 
and  intermittent  periods ; under  any  other 
circumstances  gas  is  one  of  the  least  economical 
or  agreeable  methods  of  warming. 

There  remains,  however,  the  “ mixed  system,” 
which,  as  appears  from  M.  Planat’s  observa- 
tions, is  only  of  very  recent  introduction  in 
France,  and  which  he  believes  has  not  been  in- 
troduced in  this  country  as  yet.  Our  author 
Bums  up  so  decidedly  in  its  favour  as  a system 
for  warming  large  buildings  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  his  remarks  : — 

“ In  this  combination  of  steam,  water,  and 
hot  air,  it  has  been  attempted  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  all  the  three  systems,  and 
eliminate  the  inconvenience  of  each.  The 
system  is  employed  only  to  transport  the 
heat  developed  in  the  ordinary  boiler ; but  it 
provides  also  a motor  power  for  all  the  acces- 
sory mechanism,  without  any  necessity  for  a 
special  boiler  for  this  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of 
heating  by  water.  All  the  complication  result- 
ing from  the  employment  of  steam  for  direct 
heating  is  suppressed,  and  all  the  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  heat  is  below,  in  one  story, 
and  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
engineers.  The  water  which  directly  heats 
the  rooms  receives  its  heat  from  the  steam 
by  means  of  a simple  coil ; its  temperature 
and  its  effect  in  warming  the  air  are  the  more 
easy  to  manage  since  they  are  directly  influ- 
enced only  by  the  steam.  The  advantages  of 
water-lieating,  — low  temperature,  regularity, 
conservation  of  heat,  &c., — are  thus  maintained. 
Lastly,  the  hot  air  has  only  to  accomplish  a 
short  journey,  as  the  steam  has  made  the  greater 
part  of  the  transit.  At  the  same  time  all  pos- 
sible inoonvenience  from  the  escape  of  steam  or 
hot  water  in  the  rooms  is  avoided.  It  appears, 
then,  this  system  presents  a great  total  of 
advantages  ; it  is  only  to  be  objected  that  it  is 
a little  complicated.” 

The  complication  is  apparently,  however, 
in  the  fixing,  not  in  the  working ; and,  for  an 
important  building  on  a large  scale,  the  objec- 
tion is  hardly  worth  taking  into  account. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  ventila- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  M.  Planat’s 
book ; it  is  treated  in  a very  practical  and  com- 
paratively concise  manner,  and  not  so  over- 
loaded with  formulas  and  computations  as  some 
other  portions  of  the  work.  The  author  directs 
himself  especially  to  considering  the  conditions 
under  which  ventilation  has  to  be  carried  on 
under  varying  circumstances  of  atmosphere 
and  inhabitation.  In  winter  the  action  of  the 
fire  or  other  methods  of  artificial  heating 
naturally  acts  to  produce  an  influx  of  air ; but 
there  is  no  such  influence  in  summer.  Most 
dwellings  have  no  method  of  ventilation  in 
summer  except  that  of  opening  windows,  which 
may  give  rise  to  inconvenient  draughts  even  in 
warm  weather,  and  which  at  night  becomes 
“dangerous.”  This  last  opinion  is  no  doubt 
generally  acted  upon,  though,  in  our  opinion, 
most  people  entertain  a most  exaggerated  idea 
as  to  the.  danger  or  inconvenience  of  open 
windows  in  sleeping-rooms ; and,  in  fact,  the 
danger  to  health  from  the  close  unventilated 
rooms  in  which  the  great  majority  of  persons 
are  content  to  sleep  is  a much  more  real  and 
serious  one.  Many  people  have  accustomed 
themselves  so  completely  to  the  idea  of  close- 
shut  rooms  at  night,  even  in  the  warmest 
weather,  that  if  they  find  a window  slightly 
open  in  their  bedrooms  they  imagine  a draught 
where  there  is  none  except  what  would  do  them 
good  rather  than  harm.  Any  danger  they 
may  be  under  of  catching  cold  from  an  open 
window  at  night  is  no  doubt  muoh  promoted  by 
adopting  the  constant  habit  of  closely-shut 
rooms  for  sleeping  in  ; those  who  are  subject  to 

catching  cold  ” being  usually  those  who 
have  rendered  themselves  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  such  attacks  by  always  bottling 
themselves  up  from  the  air;  and  then  the 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  catching 
cold  is  easily  felt  and  estimated,  whereas  the 
Slowly  deleterious  effects  of  regularly  spending 
several  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  a room 
closely  shut  up  from  change  of  air  are  not  so 
readily  appreciated  by  those  who  do  not  think 
about  the  matter.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
should  not  be  better  for  a special  means  of 
ventilation  for  sleeping-rooms,  apart  from 
windows,  even  in  summer  ; but  that  until  such 
means  are  established  as  a habitual  adjunct  to 
a dwelling-house,  people  will  consult  their  own 
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superstitious  fear  of  open  windows.  To  return 


to  M.  Planat : in  regard  to  the  admission  of  air 
either  by  inlets  connected  with  the  heating 
apparatus,  or  by  special  inlets  apart  from  it, 
ho  recommends  that  these  Bhould  always  be  as 
large  as  can  conveniently  be,  in  order  to  admit  a 
sufficiency  of  air  at  the  least  possible  rate 
of  travelling, — a small  inlet,  under  the  same 
relative  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure 
within  and  without,  producing,  of  course,  a much 
quicker  in-draught.  On  this  account  especially 
is  it  desirable  that  the  number  and  positions  of 
air-supply  entrances  should  be  decided  on  by  the 
architect  from  the  first  in  contriving  the  plans : 
a remark  which  seems  almost  a satire  on  the 
practical  architecture  of  the  day ; for  how  often, 
in  dwelling-houses  at  any  rate,  is  any  such 
prevision  exercised  ? And  yet  the  necessity  for  it 
might  be  thought  to  be  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  practical  house  architecture.  One 
statement  in[regard  toasupposed  praotice  in  Eng- 
lish house-building  is  amusing,  whichever  way  we 
take  it,  viz. : — that  “ In  England  the  influx  of 
fresh  air  is  often  provided  for  through  the 
intestices  of  flooring- boards  with  open  joints, 
which  are  covered  with  a carpet  to  better 
disperse  the  laminae  of  air.”  This  is  Baid  so 
seriously  that  we  cannot  determine  whether  it 
is  a piece  of  conscious  or  unconscious  satire. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  our  author,  how- 
ever, is  in  favour  of  speoial  inlets  for  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  air,  so  designed  and  placed  as 
to  admit  a sufficient  body  of  air  slowly,  and 
without  direct  draughts.  In  the  case  of  the 
exit  of  the  air  the  draught  may  be  stronger 
and  quicker  without  entailing  any  inconvenience 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  room.  An  influx  of 
air  at  too  great  velocity  maintains  itself  as  a 
special  current  for  some  distance  into  the 
interior  air  of  the  apartment,  and  becomes  an 
annoyance  to  any  one  who  may  be  so  placed  as 
to  come  in  contact  with  it.  A withdrawal  or 
extract  tube,  however,  at  one  point  in  the  apart- 
ment, acts  upon  the  body  of  air  contained  in  it 
equably,  without  setting  up  a special  suction  in 
any  one  line  or  direction  ; and  the  evacuation  is 
likely  to  be  more  effective  in  keeping  up  a ven- 
tilating movement  of  the  air  the  quicker  and 
stronger  it  is.  In  short,  the  theory  of  effective 
and  agreeable  ventilation  of  an  inhabited  room 
is  a large  but  slow  influx  of  fresh  air,  from 
various  quarters  if  necessary,  and  a single  but 
strong  current  of  extraction  at  one  point.  We 
may  have  many  inlets  without  weakening  or 
confusing  the  flow  of  air  for  {ventilation ; in 
general,  we  can  only  have  one  outlet  or  extract, 
which  must  be  proportionally  strong  and  rapid 
in  order  to  control  and  keep  in  action  the  flow 
of  air  through  the  inlets.  More  than  one  extract, 
unless  in  an  apartment  so  large  that  practically 
two  systems  of  ventilation  may  exist  at  opposite 
ends  of  it,  is  only  likely  to  break  up  the  move- 
ment of  the  air,  and  make  the  weaker  extract 
act  in  opposition  to  the  stronger  one,  and  become 
an  extra  inlet,  with  the  additional  disadvantage 
of  forming  an  inward  draught  in  the  apartment. 
The  admitted  air  may  be  cooler  than  that  in  the 
apartment  under  certain  circumstances  : in  hot 
weather  it  is  sure  to  be  warmer,  in  cold  weather 
it  will  be  so  much  colder  as  to  require  warming 
in  its  passage  ; but  the  extract-flue  must  always 
be  warmer  than  the  apartment,  or  there  can  be 
no  certainty,  or  even  probability,  of  its  acting 
as  an  extraot,  except  with  very  doubtful  and 
intermittent  effect.  In  regard  to  this  question 
of  the  reciprocal  operation  of  the  inlets  and  the 
extract,  one  sentence  in  the  chapter  we  are 
considering  is  either  incorrect  in  printing  or 
wrong  in  fact : — “ Aux  points  oil  l’air  est  extrait 
de  la  salle,  il  est  bon  de  reduire  la  vitesse  plus 
encore  que  dans  les  conduits,  pour  eviter  les 
courants  d'air  nuisibles  aux  personnes  placees 
pres  des  bouches  d’evacuation.”  This  is  mani- 
festly absurd,  as  in  that  case  the  extract  would 
not  act  at  all ; and  as  the  writer  immediately 
afterwards  observes  that  the  draught  towards 
the  extract  has  far  less  operation  in  incon- 
veniencing any  one  than  the  draught  inward 
from  the  inlets,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  there 
is  some  misprint  in  the  text. 

In  regard  to  the  extraction  of  air  from  a room 
artificially  heated,  some  pages  illustrated  by 
small  diagrams  are  devoted  to  showing  that 
the  extraction  of  the  air  should  always  be  in 
the  lower  and  not  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
room,  whatever  method  of  warming  is  used  to 
set  up  a current.  To  extract  from  the  higher 
part  of  the  room  is  merely  to  extract  all  the 
warmed  air,  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  room, 
instead  of  assisting  it  to  circulate  through  the 
room.  All  the  conclusions  and  examples  on  this 


point  seem  quite  sound  and  reasonable,  except 
in  regard  to  No.  4 diagram,  which  shows  a room 
warmed  by  a central  stove  with  an  opening  at 
each  side  near  the  floor  for  exit,  rather  than  ex- 
traction, in  this  case.  The  warmed  air  heated 
by  the  Btove  is  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  room  and 
thereby  induce  a down-current,  whioh  is  to  escape 
by  the  two  exits  below.  This  looks  very  neat 
and  symmetrical  in  a diagram,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it  would  act ; one  of  the  lower  openings 
would  become  an  inlet.  Otherwise  this  portion 
of  M.  Planat’s  suggestion  is  worth  study,  and  is 
very  plainly  and  clearly  put.  Then  we  have 
separate  chapters  on  winter  and  summer  venti- 
lation, by  way  of  emphasising  for  the  reader  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  are  quite  different  at 
the  two  seasons,  wherever  the  temperature  is  so 
different  that  fires  are  used  in  winter  and  not  in 
summer.  For  winter  ventilation  the  author  sug- 
gests a central  upcast  shaft  with  a current  set- 
up by  a fire  burning  in  it.  Gas,  of  course,  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive, and  perhaps  would  gain  very  little  in 
regard  to  convenience  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
where  ventilation  was  required  to  be  constantly 
kept  up.  The  application  of  this  shaft  system 
is  treated  in  three  different  ways, — “ Appel  d 
niveau ,”  where  the  extract  from  each  apartment 
opens  at  once  into  the  upcast  flue  on  the  same 
level  as  that  at  which  it  leaveB  the  room  ; 
“ appel  par  le  haut where  the  heat  is 
supplied  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  extracts  from  the  several  rooms 
rise  to  that  point;  and  “ appel  par  le  has,” 
where  the  heat  is  supplied  at  the  base  of  tho 
extracting  - Bhaft,  and  the  extract  from  each 
apartment  is  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
building  and  there  turned  into  the  upcast-shaft. 
In  all  three  cases,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  before  expressed,  the  extract  from 
the  separate  apartments  is  from  the  lower 
portion  of  each  apartment.  We  must  leave  the 
reader  to  follow  out  M.  Planat’s  pros  and  cons. 
in  regard  to  these  methods.  We  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  the  “ appel  par  le  has  ” would 
prove  the  most  effective  in  practice,  under 
proper  conditions  of  working,  but  it  would 
probably  require  a somewhat  stronger  heat  in 
the  upcast-shaft  to  ensure  the  requisite  drawing 
power.  For  summer  ventilation  the  author 
appears  to  think  that  the  same  system  would 
answer  without  the  artificial  heating,  on  the- 
priuciple  that  the  outer  air  is  in  that  case 
warmer  than  the  air  in  the  apartments. 
We  should  have  some  doubt  of  the  “ appel 
par  le  las  ” answering  in  that  case,  how- 
ever, and  there  would  certainly  be  many 
days  in  an  English  summer  in  which  the 
respective  interior  and  exterior  proportions  of 
temperature  would  be  such  as  to  invert  the 
current.  On  such  occasions,  of  course,  there 
would  need  to  be  a return  to  the  winter  system 
of  artificially  warming  the  extract  - shaft. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  English  in. 
ventions  for  generating  an  up-draught  by 
the  mere  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  a 
“ cowl  ” of  peculiar  construction,  which  have 
been  found  to  answer  their  purpose  well.  The 
concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  mechanical 
ventilation,  giving  a good  many  diagrams  of 
apparatus  for  producing  it.  In  summing  up  the 
advantages  of  the  several  systems,  the  author 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  mechanical  extraction 
whenever  the  building  is  of  sufficient  size  and 
importance  to  justify  the  expense,  which  must 
usually  be  greater  than  that  of  ventilation  by 
warming,  except  in  special  cases  in  which  motive 
power  is  easily  available  from  some  source 
existing  for  other  purposes  in  the  building.  As 
he  observes,  we  cannot  in  any  other  way  have 
so  complete  and  uniform  control  of  the  currents 
of  air  as  in  regulating  them  by  mechanism,  the 
action  of  which  can  be  varied  at  pleasure  and 
adapted  to  all  the  different  conditions  of  heat 
and  barometrical  pressure. 

In  spite  of  a certain  amount  of  pedantry  and 
an  unnecessary  and  often  tedious  elaboration, 
the  book  published  by  M.  Planat  is  certainly 
a most  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  warming  and  ventilation,  and  is  worth  the- 
attention  of  all  who  are  specially  interested 
in  the  subject. 


Salford  Baths  and  Wash-houses. — The 

General  Baths  Committee  of  the  Salford  Cor- 
poration, in  their  annual  report,  just  presented, 
state  that  the  first  summer  season  during  which 
the  new  baths  have  been  open  has  been  very 
successful,  the  total  number  of  bathers  being 
58,844. 
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A GREAT  FRENCH  EXPLORER. 

The  recent  death  of  the  eminent  French 
arcbmologist,  M.  de  Saulcy,  whose  name  will 
ever  be  connected  with  the  valuable  collection 
of  Judaic  remains  he  brought  to  France,  and 
which  now  reposes  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre, 
recalls  many  memories, — memories  of  that 
valiant  band  of  seekers  into  the  history  of 
the  past  which  is  daily,  page  by  page,  being 
written  by  their  patient  hande.  Little  by 
little  the  history  that  seemed  but  a short  time 
since  so  barren  teems  with  life ; quietly  the 
researches  of  the  arch  ecologists  people  the 
silent  streets  of  cycle-buried  cities,  the  un- 
trodden high-roads  of  bygone  civilisation. 

Of  this  valiant  band  was  M.  de  Saulcy,  and 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  archmologists  his 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt.  The  day  happily  has 
come,  however,  when  even  such  a gap  can  be 
filled  in,  and  many  an  eager  volunteer  will  be 
found  ready  to  spring  into  the  place,  to  lead 
forward  the  attack  on  Antiquity's  silent  strong- 
holds. From  every  country  these  volunteers  pour 
in,  as  they  have  done,  indeed,  within  the  com- 
paratively few  years  that  the  common  cause  has 
been  proclaimed,  from  England  and  from  France, 
from  Italy  and  from  Germany,  eager  to  help 
each  other.  In  this  army  the  list  of  those  also 
who  have  already  fallen  is  a long  one  ; all  have 
died  sturdily,  and  not  till  they  had  fought  the 
good  fight  to  the  uttermost  of  their  powers  did 
they  sheath  the  weapons  of  their  onset. 

Very  recently  an  interesting  work  has  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  in  which  the  debt  that  the 
world  owes  to  the  memory  of  one  foremost 
among  these  warriors,  Botta,  has  been  grace- 
fully paid.*  Botta  was  an  officer  of  high  stand- 
ing in  that  army  of  which  we  have  spoken  : his 
efforts  led  in  a new  direction,  and,  side  by  side 
with  a brother  soldier,  Layard,  they  "were 
crowned  with  a success  that  astonished  and 
benefited  the  world.  The  sudden  evocation  of 
a civilisation,  the  remembrance  of  which  was 
kept  alive  in  faded  traditions,  themselves  of  no 
small  antiquity,  was  a pleasurable  surprise  to 
the  learned  world  of  a generation  ago.  We  of 
the  present  day,  rendered  blast  on  the  matter  of 
discoveries,  living  as  we  do  when  telegraphy, 
when  the  electric  light,  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  Bteam,  the  telephone,  the  microphone, 
the  doctrine  of  selection,  and  what  not,  have 
cotne  one  after  another  to  inure  us  to  receive 
with  perfect  composure  the  relation  of  anything 
that  but  a short  time  since  would  have  appeared 
positively  wild,  can  form  little  or  no  conception 
of  the  effeot  first  produced  when  the  discoveries 
of  Botta  and  Layard  startled  the  European 
world  of  art  and  letters. 

The  name  of  the  discoverer  of  Nineveh  has, 
Bince  that  day,  become  familiar  as  a household 
word  in  every  cultured  circle,  nor  is  the  world 
likely  to  forget  thesorvices  that  Botta  rendered. 
But  the  early  life  of  the  arohmologist,  that  pre- 
ceding the  great  event  with  which  his  name  is 
so  indissolubly  connected,  is  less  known.  It  has 
now  been  agreeably  evoked  in  the  work  which 
Botta’s  old  friend,  M.  Paul  Levavasseur,  has 
edited,  and  to  which  he  has  added  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  life  and  [more  particularly  of  the 
character  of  Botta. 

In  1837,  the  discoverer  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
had  been  charged  by  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  with  the  ‘pleasant  task  of  an  explora- 
tion in  Arabia,  the  object  of  which  was  to  com- 
plete the  collections  made  there  by  Niebuhr. 
Botta  had  not  at  this  time  acquired  his  future 
celebrity.  He  was  a learned  naturalist,  an  ex- 
cellent  Orientalist,  who  spoke  Arab  like  his 
mother  tongue,  and,  what  is  more,  the  possessor 
of  a mind  '^above  common  prejudices.  At  the 
moment  at  whioh  he  was  sent  on  this  mission, 
his  task  was  not  alone  to  herbalise  in  Arabia, 
but  to  make  diligent  observations.  The  French 
were  allies  of  Mehemet-Ali,  and,  therefore,  to 
some  extent  supporters  of  his  policy.  Mehemet 
dreamed  of  extending  his  rule  over  Yemen,  and 
his  relations  with  the  Cheikhs  of  that  country 
it  was  advisable  to  watch.  In  addition,  Botta 
was  curious  to  study  in  its  cradle  the  Arab 
nation,  of  which  little  else  was  known  than  its 
nomad  existence ; everything,  therefore,  com- 
bined to  add  an  interest  to  Botta’s  journey,  and 
this  interest  it  may  fairly  be  stated  remains 
attached,  after  forty-three  years  have  passed,  to 
the  relation  he  has  left. 

What,  however,  is  more  interesting  than  the 

* Relatiun  d’un  Voyage  dans  l’Yemen,  entrepris  en 
1837  pour  le  Muadum  d’Histoire  naturelle  de  Paris,  par 
Paul  Emile  Botta.  Prdcdd^e  d’une  Notice  sur  l'Auteur 
par  Ch.  Levavasseur,  aneien  ddputd.  Paris,  1880,  8vo. 


journey  is  the  traveller  himself.  Botta  was  a 
modest  man,  who  mixed  very  little  in  the  world, 
and  who,  therefore,  was  personally  little  known. 
His  name  is  familiar  to  many  from  the  fact  that 
his  father,  Charles  Botta,  was  the  author  of  an 
excellent  history  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  as  also  of  a history  of  Italy  ; but 
his  own  reputation  he  made  by  the  discovery  of 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh . Botta  became  the  founder 
of  ABsyrioIogy,  and  by  his  researches  transformed 
an  almost  conjectural  branch  of  history  into  a 
positive  science.  As  an  archaeologist  and  a 
scholar,  his  renown  needs  no  additional  remark. 

By  the  few  who  still  survive,  that  recall  the 
salon  of  Mme.  de  Mirbel, — we  are  taken  back  to 
the  days  when  the  salon  still  existed  in  Paris, — 
Botta’s  place  in  the  little  circle  will  be  remem- 
bered. Silent  and  meditative,  apparently  noticed 
by  none,  and  yet  his  presence  felt  by  all,  he 
would  sit  in  the  evenings  Btretched  on  a Bofa  in 
the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  rolling  between 
his  fingers,  in  Oriental  fashion,  an  interminable 
chaplet.  Evening  after  evening  would  pass 
without  his  proffering  a syllable ; his  repose 
was  respected  like  that  of  a child  or  of  an 
invalid.  Botta  was,  indeed,  both ; the  baneful 
habit  of  opium-smoking,  contracted  in  the  East, 
had  undermined  his  health,  while  his  nature  was 
essentially  that  of  the  child,  and  his  timidity, 
with  ladies  especially,  he  never  overcame. 
Mme.  de  Mirbel  was  indeed,  perhaps,  the  only 
woman  who  ever  succeeded  in  overcoming 
this,  and  then  alone  by  the  aid  of  stratagem. 
In  the  first  place,  Bho  was  no  longer  young  when 
Botta  knew  her,  and  her  tact  was  of  the  most 
refined  nature.  She  waited,  before  speaking  to 
the  savant,  until  the  circle  had  been  reduced  to 
two  or  three  intimate  friends;  in  addition,  she 
had  established  between  him  and  her  femme  de 
chambre,  who  was  ugly  and  old,  the  most  con- 
fidential relations  on  all  domestic  affairs.  It 
was  Pauline  who  ruled  the  servants  of  M.  Botta  ; 
Pauline  who  settled  with  the  tradespeople ; 
Pauline  who  superintended  the  packing  of  his 
trunks  when  he  was  about  to  travel ; and 
Pauline  it  was,  above  all,  who  protected  the 
purse  of  the  worthy  Botta  from  pillage.  No 
man  was  ever  simpler  in  his  habits  and  require- 
ments, but  none,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more 
generous  or  lavish  in  his  expenditure.  It  was 
by  dozens  that  he  ordered  his  boots  from  his 
bootmaker.  The  tradesmen  were  enchanted  to 
have  a customer  who  was  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  reception  of  all  their  shop-worn  or  out-of- 
fashion stock,  a good  faith  equally  abused  by 
the  eating-house  keepers,  who  would  send  in 
fabulous  bills  for  dinners  never  consumed.  Botta, 
who  was  never  rich,  could  ill  stand  such  ex- 
penses ; but  through  the  kindness  and  affection 
of  Mme.  de  Mirbel  he  was  saved  the  distraction 
so  fatal  to  his  pursuits.  The  affection  of  Mme. 
de  Mirbel  was  that  of  a Becoud  mother ; she 
recognised  the  delicate  character  of  this  rare 
nature,  and  with  a woman’s  heart  protected  it; 
it  was  her  action  that  placed  him  in  the  way 
that  led  to  his  great  discoveries ; her  protection 
and  her  counsels  obtained  his  entrance  into  the 
Foreign  Office;  and  it  was  during  his  stay  at 
Mous80ul,  where  he  waB  named  consul,  that  a 
good  fortune  visited  him  such  as  the  wildest 
treasure-Beeker  could  never  have  foreseen. 

M.  Levavasseur  publishes  a letter  of  Botta’s, 
which  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  commence- 
ment of  those  researches  which  were  to  lead 
later  on  to  such  astounding  results  : — 

“ My  successes  in  antiquities  will  surprise  many  scholars. 
I have  unearthed  a whole  monument  on  which  there  are 
an  enormous  number  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  historic 
baB-reliefs.  It  contains  a whole  history.  If  we  succeed 
in  being  able  to  read  this  writing  what  things  we  shall 
learn  ! I continue,  but  it  ruins  me.  There  is  a village 
built  on  the  monument,  and  to  unearth  it  I have  to  pur- 
chase and  demolish  the  houses.  They  do  not  cost  very 
dear,  it  is  true  ; ten  to  twelve  francs  each  ; but  the  diggers 
cost  more,— live  francs  a day,  at  least,  in  all.  It  is  more  than 
I can  afl'ord,  and  I ask  the  assistance  of  the  Government. 
In  the  meantime,  and  before  the  decision  arrives,  which 
may  be  long,  you  must  help  me.  The  honour  of  France 
is  at  stake,  for  the  English  are  ready  to  succeed  me  if  I in- 
terrupt, and  it  would  be  a pity  to  abandon  to  them  the 
most  important  discovery  that  has  been  made  for  a long 
time.  1 cannot  at  present  afford  the  leisure  to  give  you 
any  details  on  my  monument;  but  if  you  wish  to  know 
what  it  is,  ask  M.  Mohl  to  come  and  see  you  and  show 


you  my  descriptions  and  drawings Adieu,  my  dear 

friend.  p.  E.  Botta." 


When,  in  1848,  M.  de  Lamartine  sent  him  out 
as  consul  to  Jerusalem,  it  was  a considerate 
attention  on  the  part  of  a poet  for  a brother  in 
culture,  for  there  existed  between  Botta  and  the 
mystic  city  not  a small  degree  of  harmony. 
Botta’s  devotion  was  of  no  ordinary  nature ; to 
the  simple  faith  of  the  child  he  added  what  is  a 
rarer  quality,  even  in  divine  affection,— disin- 
terestedness. His  good  deedswere[never  selfishly 


actuated.  His  house  was  ever  open  to  the 
pilgrims  ; a]  cordial,  though  simple,  hospitality 
received  them.  Speaking  of  his  old  friend 
Botta  not  long  since,*  M.  Yillamus  expressed  how 
often  he  had  been  surprised  to  know  in  what 
manner  Botta  was  able  to  afford  such  incessant 
largesses.  As  recompense  for  his  discoveries, 
the  French  Government  had  presented  him  with 
a national  gift  of  60,000  francs,  and  this  was  all 
that  Botta  ever  possessed ; nor  can  this  sum 
have  remained  long  in  his  hands.  His  income 
can  never  have  exceeded  the  modest  sum  of 
5001.  to  6001.  a year,  and  yet  he  kept  in  the 
EaBt  open  table,  and  money  ran  like  water 
through  his  fingers.  M.  Yillamus  tells  us 
further  some  curious  tales  characteristic  of 
Botta.  One  day  Botta  asked  his  friend  to  send 
him  some  beer  to  complete  a medical  prescrip- 
tion which  had  been  made  out  for  his  cook ; two 
barrels  was  the  quantity  considered  necessary 
for  this  object.  On  another  occasion  M.  Vil- 
lamus  was  with  Botta  when  he  was  purchasing 
clothes,  and  not  unnaturally  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  seeing  his  friend  buy  twenty 
pairs  of  pantaloons.  “ I shall  distribute  them,’’ 
replied  Botta,  “ to  those  about  me.”  Some  years 
later,  when  he  was  French  consul-general  at 
Tripoli,  a friend  asked  him  at  table  the  colour  of 
the  ribbon  of  a certain  order, — one  of  the  most 
highly-valued  in  Europe.  “ I do  not  know,” 
replied  Botta.  “ How  ! ” cried  his  chancellor  ; 
“ why,  sir,  you  have  the  order.”  “ You  are 
wrong,  my  friend  ; I do  not  think  I have  it.” 
“ But,  sir,  I myself  opened  the  letter  containing 
the  brevet  and  the  insignia,  and  placed  them 
into  your  hands.”  “If  that  be  the  case,” 
replied  Botta,  “ yon  will  find  the  ribbon  then, 
I suppose,  in  the  drawer  with  the  others.” 

In  Bpite  of  a feeble  constitution  and  of  an 
even  excessive  nervous  delicacy,  his  irritation 
never  betrayed  itself.  Above  all,  he  was  pro- 
foundly religious,  and  not  with  that  narrow- 
mindedness the  result  of  a dogmatic  belief. 
His  respect  for  religious  believers  came  from 
his  heart,  whether  they  were  Christian,  Buddhist, 
Mussulmans,  or  what  not. 

After  an  active  existence,  in  the  first  place  as 
a naturalist,  and  subsequently  as  an  antiquary, 
Botta,  settled  in  the  deBert  post  of  Tripoli,  Blept 
away  his  latter  years.  Opium  is  a dangerous 
friend,  which  attaches  itself  only  too  securely 
to  those  who  court  its  fatal  influence,  and 
Botta’s  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  little  more 
than  one  long  dream,  from  which  he  awoke  only 
to  do  some  good  deed  of  charity.  His  chancellor 
and  his  dragoman  watched  over  him  as  they 
would  have  done  over  a child.  Always  dying, 
and  yet  alive,  his  trust  was  fixed  on  Provi- 
dence. All  advancement  or  change  in  the 
service  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  positively 
painful  to  him.  “ I only  desire  one  thing,”  he 
wrote,  “ that  God  shall  give  me  my  order  of 
retirement,  and  men  shall  think  no  more  of  me.” 
But  this  modest  wish  was  not  carried  out.  The 
time  came  when  Botta,  having  long  passed  the 
limit  of  age,  was  able  to  enjoy  the  ease  of  re- 
tirement ; but  what  for  others  would  have  been 
a revival  of  life  was  for  him  to  be  fatal.  The 
sun  of  the  East  was  alone  able  to  warm  this 
exhausted  frame.  No  family  tie  called  him  to 
France.  His  father  was  dead,  his  mother  he 
had  never  seen,  of  his  kind  friends  Mme.  de 
Mirbel  was  no  more;  one  alone  remained, — one, 
faithful  in  death,  and  who  has  seen  through  the 
preBS  the  unpublished  work  of  his  old  friend. 
Botta  returned,  however,  like  a dutiful  son,  to 
his  mother  country,  and  it  was  near  St.  Germain, 
in  the  little  village  of  Acktire,  that  he  patiently 
waited  his  end.  On  March  29th,  1870,  death 
came  to  release  him,  bearing  off  his  gentle  sonl 
as  the  angel  reaper  in  the  poet’s  familiar  lines. 

The  religious  faith  that  breathes  throughout 
his  whole  career  consoled  his  later  years.  M. 
Levavasseur  tells  us  that  not  least  among  the 
few  troubles  of  his  last  solitude  was  the  thought 
that  the  little  parish  of  Achere  possessed  no 
regular  vicar.  On  Sunday  only  an  aged  priest 
of  more  than  eighty,  but  still  robust,  came 
several  leagues  on  foot  to  perform  the  simple 
mass  in  the  village  church.  This  priest  had 
himself  travelled  not  a little  as  a missionary, 
and  Botta  anticipated  his  Sunday  visits  with  a 
pleasure  more  than  common.  “ To  his  (Botta’s) 
funeral  came,”  tells  us  M.  Levavasseur,  “ all  the 
inhabitants  of  Achtire, — who  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten his  familiar  face  in  his  too  short  passage 
among  them, — the  heads  of  the  consular  service, 
some  plenipotentiary  ministers,  and  not  a few 
distinguished  savantp.  A voice  retraced  the  life 
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of  the  deceased ; it  was  that  of  the  old  priest  of 
St.  Germain,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
long  walk  of  the  morning,  bo  firm  and  round  was 
his  tone.  I was  deeply  touched  as  I listened  to 
this  noble  and  courageous  old  priest,  and  I asked 
myself  more  than  once,  by  what  mysterious 
coincidence  it  happened  that  in  this  little  village 
church  there  Bhould  be  present  a priest  who 
himself  had  journeyed  far,  and  who  was  now 
called  upon  to  make  a funeral  address  over 
another  traveller,  who,  during  his  life,  had 
honoured  Prance  by  his  learned  discoveries,  and 
religion  by  a sincere  and  enlightened  faith.” 

Those  who  will  be  induced  to  read  the  “ Rela- 
tion of  a Journey  in  the  Yemen  ” will  find  in 
its  pages  a faithful  portrait  of  the  author  him- 
self. The  Btyle  is  simple,  the  judgments  intelli- 
gent and  benevolent,  in  true  accord  with  Botta’s 
character.  He  loved  the  Arabs,  that  strange 
people  that  have  taken  so  large  a share  in  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity.  The  two  portions  of  Arabia, 
Northern  and  deserted  Arabia,  and  Arabia  Felix, 
the  Yemen,  are  occupied  by  two  very  different 
populations.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  can  best  be 
studied  that  great  people  who  so  many  centuries 
ago  civilised  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  which  in- 
fluenced far  more  than  is  generally  imagined  the 
manners  of  Europe. 


A STUDY  OP  THE  MEDICEAN  VENUS. 

“ CliEOMKNES,  the  6on  of  Apollodorus,  the 
Athenian,  made  me,”  is  the  record  on  the  plinth 
of  the  far-famed  statue  who  holds  her  court  in 
the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  Palace  in  Florence, 
without  paying  the  homage  of  a visit  to  whom 
no  tour  in  Italy  is  complete.  As  at  other  shrines, 
the  adoration  of  her  devotees  varies  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  and  Borne  have  even 
ventured  to  undervalue  her  charms ; but  as  for 
some  centuries  she  has  continued  to  hold  her 
pride  of  place  among  the  relics  of  ancient  art,  a 
renown  so  enduring  is  not  likely  to  exist  without 
some  good  foundation. 

She  is,  without  doubt  indeed,  a beautiful  work 
of  art,  and  she  is  of  beautiful  Parian  marble ; 
but  when  and  where  she  had  her  birth,  ancient 
record  sayeth  not ; and  even  Pausanias  is  silent, 
not  only  as  regards  hereelf,  but  oven  in  respeot 
to  the  very  name  of  her  sculptor,  Cleomenes, 
which  appears  on  the  marble  plinth  beneath  her 
feet,  but  not  in  the  list  which  he  gives  of  ancient 
Btatuaries. 

Thus  some  have  questioned  the  verity  of  the 
Greek  inscription,  and  have  favoured  the  idea  of 
attributing  her  creation  to  Alcamenes  or  to 
Praxiteles,  just  because  they  deemed  that  so 
fair  a daughter  ought  to  have  a renowned 
father.  Discordantly,  however,  with  these 
suggestions  occurs  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
description  extant  of  any  work  by  Alcamenes 
that  in  any  respect  agrees  with  this  statue ; nor 
either  does  it  correspond  in  character  or  treat- 
ment with  any  production  by  Praxiteles  that  we 
have  remaining  to  us. 

The  fame  of  the  perished  Aphrodite  of  Cnidos, 
by  the  latter  artist,  has  directed  many  thoughts 
to  him  as  the  possible  author  also  of  her  of 
Florence,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  idea  that  it  pro- 
bably must  have  been  at  least  a near  copy  of 
that  marvel  of  the  ancient  world.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  no  sound  foundation 
nor  feasible  plea  for  this  theory,  except  that  the 
position  of  the  left  hand  is  similar.  The  Aphro- 
dite of  Cnidos  looked  towards  the  right,  and  not 
over  the  left  shoulder,  as  she  of  Florence  does, 
and  held  up  with  her  right  hand  a fall  of 
drapery  which  descended  to  a vase  by  her  right 
foot,  instead  of  that  hand  and  arm  crossing  and 
half  concealing  her  bosom,  as  it  does  with  her 
of  the  Uffizi  Gallery;  so  that  the  attitude  of  the 
two  statues  must  have  been  quite  distinct. 

Further  than  this,  those  who  have  surveyed 
with  a careful  and  deliberate  eye  the  especial 
graces  of  pose  which  Praxiteles  peculiarly  loved 
cannot  justly  trace  them  in  this  work.  A 
luxurious  sway  at  the  hips  was  in  great  favour 
and  estimation  with  him ; and,  in  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  was  a particular  attribute  in  the 
works  of  that  great  sculptor.  It  is  to  be  seen 
accordingly  in  his  Apollo  Sanroctonos,  his  Faun 
resting  on  a tree,  and  markedly  is  this  tendency 
of  his  art  also  illustrated  in  the  lately-discovered 
mutilated  statue  of  the  Hermes  of  Olympia,  by 
him,  of  which,  as  we  mentioned  some  months 
ago,  a cast  has  been  received  from  Germany  by 
the  British  Museum  ; where  it  may  be  consulted 
at  leisure.  Also  on  a well-known  Imperial  coin 
fro  Vmr09  °,ccurs  a representation,  somewhat 
freely  translated,  no  doubt,  of  this  celebrated 


Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 
place,  in  which  a similar  inclination  at  the  hips 
is  to  be  recognised  ; but  nothing  of  this  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  Medicean  Venus. 

On  the  contrary,  the  graces  of  this  figure, 
which  are,  indeed,  many,  are  attained  without 
this  lateral  sweep  of  line  of  the  body  and  lower 
limbs.  They  are  peculiarly  her  own,  and  are 
not  acquired  in  this  manner.  She  rests,  prin- 
cipally on  one  leg,  it  is  true,  but  with  very  little 
sway  at  the  hips.  Her  body,  although  inclined 
forwards,  as  regarded  from  a side  point  of  view, 
is  little  otherwise  than  equally  balanced  in  the 
front  aspeot,  and  the  charm  of  the  lines  of  her 
attitude,  which  are  admirable,  is  obtained  by 
other  means. 

These  remarks  are  addressed  to  dissipate  the 
idea  of  the  Medicean  Aphrodite  being  in  any 
degree  a copy  of  her  perished  sister  of  Cnidos ; 
and  to  submit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  two 
Venuses,  Aphrodites,  or  Divine  daughters  of  the 
sea-foam,  hewn  and  wrought,  both  of  them,  from 
Parian  marble,  were,  in  other  respects,  pretty 
much  as  distinct  as  two  ideals  of  the  sculptural 
poses  of  gentle  female  beauty  could  well  be ; 
the  one  point  of  resemblance,  which  Ovid 
alludes  to  in  his  well-known  couplet,  being  alone 
visible. 

The  fact  that  ancient  annals  are  dumb  in 
respect  of  the  name  of  the  soulptor  which 
appears  on  the  base  of  the  Uffizi  Aphrodite, 
suggests  a likelihood  that  he  did  not  execute 
many  statues.  Perhaps  even  he  never  did  but 
this  one  great  work, — his  tribute  to  Venus, — to 
be  by  her  alone  immortalised ! This  appears  to 
derive  support  from  the  consideration  that,  as  far 
as  data  exist,  the  style  and  quality  of  form  aud 
composition  of  the  Medicean  Aphrodite  are  un- 
like those  of  any  other  existing  work  of  ancient 
art.  The  Apollino  has  been  said  to  resemble  it, 
but  this  has  been  set  forth  on  feeble  grounds, 
such  as  may  suffice  in  superficial  critioism,  but 
will  not  bring  conviction  to  a careful  student 
of  art.  Both  these  ancient  works  are  statues 
of  great  refinement  of  form,  but  there  the  like- 
ness ends.  There  is  not  in  the  Apollino  that  rich 
luxury  of  surface  which  the  Italians  term  Mor- 
bidezza,  that  is  possessed  by  the  other  statue, 
nor  does  there  exist  in  him  the  lavish  harmony 
of  lino  and  composition,  in  every  view,  that  is 
a characteristic  of  the  sweetly  coquettish 
goddess  that  bends  and  shrinks,  and  embraces 
herself  with  her  own  arms  in  the  Palazzo 
Uffizi  of  the  City  of  Flowers.  The  Apollino  is 
a graceful  youth  of  a feminine  style  of  beauty, 
but  is  of  another  family  from  the  Venus. 

In  the  position  of  the  arms  and  hands  before 
the  figure,  concealing  the  person,  other  statues 
of  the  goddess,  in  general  action,  resemble  her, 
but  in  their  air  and  quality  they  are  different, 
and  in  several  instances  appear  more  modest 
because  less  conscious.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Uffizi  Aphrodite  appears  aware 
that  she  has  placed  herself  in  a most  becoming 
attitude,  and  that  she  looks  as  if  Bhe  had  posed 
herself  before  a mirror  so  satisfactorily  to 
herself  that  she  was  calling  on  all  beholders  to 
come  and  admire  her  studied  graces.  Her 
artist  also  has  so  fully  carried  out  this  undu- 
lating sentiment  of  line  and  figure  in  the  whole 
work,  that  even  the  adjuncts  of  support  in  the 
marble  of  the  dolphin  at  her  feet,  and  the 
amorini  riding  on  it,  partake  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  are  so  disposed  as  to  harmonise  in 
all  respects  with  the  limbs,  insomuch  that,  in  a 
merely  decoratiye  point  of  view,  the  tout 
ensemble  is  a triumph  of  ornament,  juBt  as  fully 
as  if  it  were  constituted  but  of  flowers,  or  of 
purely  conventional  forms,  instead  of  its  being 
a representation  of  a beautiful  woman,  instinct 
with  animation,  hewn  from  the  solid  marble, 
with  only  such  supports  left  as  were  requisite  to 
sustain  it. 

An  excellent  delicacy  of  personal  presence  is 
remarkable  in  this  Btatue,  but,  as  is  usual  with 
ancient  classic  works,  this  quality  was  not 
sought  by  making  the  extremities  small.  The 
sculptors  of  old,  indeed,  appear  to  have  had  some 
reluctance  to  employ  this  facile  mode  of  obtain- 
ing finesse,  and  strove  for  elegance  of  propor- 
tion rather  by  refinement  of  contours  than  by 
smallness  of  parts. 

This  remark  does  not  apply,  of  course,  legi- 
timately, in  this  statue,  to  any  portion  of  it  that 
is  not  original,  and  therefore  not  to  the  hands, 
which  are  restorations ; but  in  respect  to  the  feet, 
these  are  certainly  not  by  any  means  small.  The 
statue  represents  a woman  who,  if  she  stood  up 
to  her  very  utmost  height,  would  scarcely  reach 
5 ft.  2 in.,  while  living  worsen  are  to  be  fouud 
in  England  much  taller  in  stature  than  this, 


with  feet  no  bigger,  nor  indeed  even  so  large. 
These  feet,  however,  which  are  original,  have 
apparently  supplied  the  measure  of  length  for 
the  restored  lower  arms.  It  is  a standard  of 
muoh  value  and  of  ready  application  in  sculp- 
ture, and  one  that  has  been  relied  on,  among 
others,  by  the  great  Thorwaldsen,  that  the 
length  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist-bone,  should 
ooincide  with  that  of  the  foot  from  the  heel  to 
the  tip  of  the  longest  toe.  This  seems  to  have 
been  known  by,  and  adhered  to,  by  the  restorer 
of  the  arms  of  Uffizi  Aphrodite,  and  the  feet 
being  of  full-size  aud  length,  this  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  lower  arms  of  the  restoration 
being,  perhaps,  a little  long,  although  this  is 
not  striking  because  of  the  bent  position  of 
the  arms. 

The  statue  was  in  a sadly  mutilated  state  when 
it  was  found,  having  been  broken  at  the  middle 
of  the  body,  at  the  thighs,  the  knees,  and  the 
ankles,  and  at  the  right  arm,  close  up  to  the 
shoulder;  the  whole  of  that  arm  having  been 
lost,  and  just  below  the  elbow  of  the  left  arm, 
that  lower  portion  having  also  perished  ; so  that, 
for  the  arms  now  on  the  figure  we  are  almost 
wholly  indebted  to  the  skill  of  the  restorer,  so 
that  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the 
marble  creation  is  presented  to  us  now  in  so 
fair  a guise  as  it  is. 

On  a critical  examination,  however,  it  cannot 
escapo  observation  that  the  restored  portions, 
although  apparently  correct  in  disposition,  are 
not  in  detail  so  natural  as  the  rest  of  the  figure, 
although  they  deserve  a high  meed  of  com- 
parative praise  for  the  cleverness  with  which 
they  are  wrought,  and  the  evidently  sincere 
aspirations  of  the  restorer.  Impressed  by  the 
excellence  of  the  torso  and  lower  limbs,  he 
applied  himself  to  seek  a similar  perfection  of 
grace  and  delicacy  in  the  upper  limbs,  and  has 
in  degree  sacrificed  truth  to  sweep  of  line, 
especially  in  the  right  arm,  in  which  he  has 
somewhat  bent  both  bones  of  the  lower  arm  to 
meet  his  views.  Both  wrists,  also,  show  signs  of 
this  yearning  for  flow  of  line  ; but  the  mark  has 
been  somewhat  overshot. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  soupgon  of 
affectation  which  exists  in  this  statue  is  much 
due  to  the  conventional  character  of  these  re- 
stored parts.  Had  the  hands  and  arms  been 
more  natural  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
treatment  of  the  rest  of  the  figure,  a simpler 
and  more  classic  effect  would  have  been  pro- 
duced. It  may  be  remarked, however,  en passant, 
that  they  present  a notable  instance  of  the  force 
of  precedent,  even  when  it  is  not  well  founded, 
as  although  these  arms  and  hands  have  no 
original  authority,  being  but  restorations  of  the 
lost  parts,  yet  having  been  so  long  closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  beautiful  ancient  statue,  they 
have  had  a strong  influence  on  these  portions  of 
the  female  form  in  modern  sculpture,  in  inducing 
an  over-degree  of  bending  of  the  lower  arm ; 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  perceptible  than  in 
some  of  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  sculptor 
Canova. 

It  is  apparent,  also,  that  the  restored  fingers 
are  too  slender  to  accord  with  the  original  toes  ; 
for  in  Nature  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
are  usually  in  harmony.  Probably  the  original 
hands  were  less  like  those  which  have  been 
restored  than  to  that  well-known  example  of 
“The  Roman  Lady’s  Hand,”  so-called,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  moulded  and 
cast  from  Nature,  and  which  has  also  been 
romantically  attributed  to  that  arch  empoisson - 
neuse,  the  Marquise  Brinvilliers,  the  fingers  of 
which  in  that  case  may  have  mixed  her  deadly 
potions ; and  also  to  the  beautiful  Princesse 
Pauline.  In  this  elegant  hand  the  fingers  are 
plumper  than  those  restored  to  the  Medicean 
Yenus,  and  the  wrist  is  less  forced  in  line  than 
her  wrists,  which  have  a certain  artificial  cha- 
racter, which,  although  they  must  be  allowed 
to  be  graceful,  are  yet  thus,  from  the  above 
cause,  scarcely  satisfactory. 

As  the  whole  statue  was,  doubtless,  originally 
in  one  piece  of  marble,  very  noteworthy  is  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship  of  the  portions  of 
the  bosom  and  torso  immediately  behind,  and 
close  to,  the  hands.  This  proximity  must  have 
been  very  embarrassing  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  yet  perfection  of  contour  and  surface 
has  been  attained  notwithstanding. 

One  may  be  allowed  to  wonder  whether  the 
inside  of  the  original  hands,  so  little  removed 
from  the  body,  were  worked  out  with  equal 
completeness,  as  the  slenderness  of  their  de- 
detaohed  fingers  and  their  consequent  fragility 
in  marble  must  have  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
their  execution.  Of  course,  this  was  easy  enough 
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to  do  in  the  restorations,  as  these  were  worked 
separate  and  away  from  the  figure,  and  after- 
i wards  affixed.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
i whatever  have  been  the  modern  improvements 
I in  the  working  of  metals,  the  tools  of  the 
i ancient  sculptors  were  of  an  excellent  descrip- 
I tion,  of  which,  indeed,  the  clean  undercuttings 
i of  the  highly- wrought  draperies  of  the  Parthe- 
i naio  marbles  are  sufficient  evidence.  Thus,  also, 
in  situations  so  difficult  to  get  at  as  the  under- 
i surfaces  of  hands  of  this  Venus,  tools  were,  no 
i doubt,  especially  fashioned  and  bent  for  the 
purpose. 

Much  as  this  interesting  and  celebrated  statue 
! is  prized,  she  is  not  well  placed  in  the  Tribune 
i of  the  Uffizi  Palace.  Fine  works  of  the  sister 
ij  art  are  associated  with  her  in  the  same  room, 
which  are  the  frequent  subjects  of  study  and  of 
I copying  by  artists  whoso  easels  not  unfrequently 
! interfere  with  her  being  seen  freely  and  to 
advantage  from  the  best  points  of  view.  Most 
surely  she  is  worthy  of  an  apartment  to  herself, 
and  should  have  a little  temple  or  “.HDdicula” 
solely  dedicated  to  her,  in  the  City  of  Flowers, 
such  as  whilom  her  perished  sister  is  recorded 
to  have  possessed  in  the  town  of  Cnidos. 

Far  different  have  been  the  fate  of  these  two 
Aphrodites.  She  of  Cnidos, — we  know  who 
made  her, — Praxiteles,  in  the  fourth  century 
1 before  our  era, — held  court  in  that  city  for  a 
| long  period  ; after  which,  on  the  spoliation  of  her 
native  grove  and  habitation,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  she  was  taken  to  Rome;  whence 
subsequently  she  was  removed  to  Constantinople, 
where  eventually  she  perished  in  the  fire  of  the 
Laurian  palace.  In  respect  to  her  of  Florence, 
we  know  not  the  period  of  her  birth,  but  at 
present  she  is  in  safety  in  that  lovely  city 
which  is  her  modern  home.  She,  however, 
f also  was  the  subject  of  spoliation  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  went  to  Paris  for  a 
j while,  from  which  adventure,  however,  she  re- 
l turned,  without  injury,  to  her  former  place  of 
I rest.  So  much  have  we  of  her  latest  history, 

I but  as  to  where  and  when  she  was  originally 
I made  Beems  Bhrouded  in  oblivion. 

Although  there  appears  not  to  be  any  case 
I made  out  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  Bimple 
Greek  inscription  which  appears  on  her  base, 
j namely,  that  she  was  the  work  of  “ Cleomenes, 
the  son  of  Apollodorus,  the  Athenian,”  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  she  was  made  at  Athens. 
Several  of  our  finest  ancient  statues  extant  were 
the  work  of  Greeks  living  in  Rome  during  the 
Empire,  and  it  may  not  improbably  be  that  she 
was  one  of  these ; for,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no 
record  of  her  as  having  been  brought  from 
Greece. 

The  Romans  disdained  the  grasp  of  any 
weapon  save  the  sword  or  spear,  and  the  chisel 
was  not  for  the  hand  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  When  Imperial  Rome  desired  statues, 
her  patricians  did  not  apply  to  a fellow-citizen 
to  furnish  them,  but  to  some  Greek  dependent 
or  Blave,  whose  intellect,  however,  might  be  far 
above  that  of  his  ruler  and  master.  In  following 
this  view,  there  appears  no  reason  to  attri- 
bute falsity  to  the  inscription  under  the  statue, 
or  to  doubt  the  truth  of  its  record  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a Greek  of  Athenian  parentage  ; but 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  and  singular  that  the 
nose  of  this  charming  figure  should  be  more 
Roman  than  Grecian  : at  least  it  is  in  degree 
aquiline,  and  thus  a feature  which  no  other 
Greek  female  statue  possesses.  This  might  have 
been  adopted  by  Cleomenes,  either  under  order 
from  his  superior,  or  by  his  own  predilection, 
from  some  Roman  maiden  of  blue  blood,  or  even 
from  a piquante  and  graceful  model  from  the 
Campagna.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  one  of 
the  points  in  which  Bhe  differs  from  other 
Aphrodites. 

In  respect  to  the  uncertainty  which  rests  upon 
her  in  regard  to  the  date  and  site  of  her  birth, 
on  the  one  hand  it  may  be  said  that  the 
exquisite  and  much  sought  marble  of  Paros  of 
which  she  is  exeouted  was  early  exhausted  from 
the  quarries  of  that  island,  and  this  might 
favour  placing  her  period  not  later  than  the 
most  palmy  time  of  Greek  art ; while,  on  the 
other  Bide,  it  may  be  shown  that  there  is  nothing 
conclusive  in  this,  as  many  blocks  of  this 
beautiful  marble  were  doubtless  preserved  as 
portions  of  architecture,  or  by  other  means, 
up  to  the  date  of  Imperial  Rome,  which  were 
available  for  such  a small  compact  statue  as  she 
is.  Also  it  is  to  the  point  of  her  period  of  birth 
not  being  early  that  the  name  of  her  author 
does  not  appear  on  the  roll  of  the  sculptors  of 
ancient  Greece. 

No  light,  either,  is  thrown  on  this  obscurity  by 


any  ray  to  be  elicited  from  the  discovery  of  this 
statue  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  as  an 
almost  equal  want  of  information  attaches  to  the 
time  and  place  of  this  event.  She  is  reported 
to  have  been  found  somewhere  near  Rome, 
broken  into  thirteen  pieces,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  she  did  not  adorn  the  Yilla  Medici 
until  the  sixteenth,  and  was  transferred  to 
Florence  not  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth,  retaining  as  an  affix  to  her  title  the 
name  of  the  family  to  whom  she  had  previously 
belonged. 

That  she  is  the  perfection  of  female  beauty 
is  open  to  grave  doubt ; but  in  regard  to  her 
being  a most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  refined 
work  of  art,  there  is  none.  It  has  been  objected 
to  her  that  her  head  is  very  small  for  a living 
woman.  Intelligently  regarded,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  if  it  were  made  larger  the  propor- 
tion and  grace  of  the  figure  would  be  injured. 
Rather  thus,  with  due  consideration,  and  without 
effort,  we  may  justly  adopt  the  view,  not  that 
the  head  is  unduly  small  for  the  figure,  but  that 
the  whole  figure  was  advisedly  executed  on  a 
slightly  reduced  scale,  so  as  to  give  delicacy  to 
the  larger  nude  surfaces  of  the  body. 

Burke,  in  his  “Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,”  entitles  one  of  his  sections  “ Beautiful 
objects  small,”  and  affirms  that,  “ attending  to 
their  quantity,  beautiful  objects  are  compara- 
tively small.”  “ I am  told,”  he  adds  in  another 
plaoe,  “ that  in  most  languages  the  objects  of 
love  are  spoken  of  under  diminutive  epithets, 
and  this  is  so  in  all  languages  of  which  I have 
any  knowledge.”  He  might  have  added  as  an 
example  of  the  application  of  a diminutive,  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  “Signorina”  in  Italy 
as  an  address  of  gentle  respect  to  a lady.  And 
this  title  might  well  be  applied  to  the  Florentian 
Aphrodite  as  a term  of  admiring  endearment, 
appropriate  to  one  who  is  a true  Signorina 
among  statues.  It  may  be  noticed  also  that  a 
similar  slight  reduction  from  the  exact  Beale  of 
female  life  has  been  occasionally  adopted,  even 
in  portraiture,  by  the  most  famous  painters. 

This  view  of  the  subject  may  well  afford  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  contemplating  this  beau- 
tiful statue,  namely,  that  her  head  does  not 
necessarily  represent  one  that  is  too  small  for 
intellect,  but  rather  that  the  proportions  of  the 
whole  figure  have  been  somewhat  reduced  with 
the  object  of  thereby  obtaining  superior  refine- 
ment. Under  this  view  she  is  to  be  considered 
as  slightly  diminished  in  scale  from  life  ; and  if 
not  of  the  highest  order  of  beauty,  she  is  none 
the  less,  perhaps,  for  that,  a marvellously- 
attractive  creature. 

Scarcely  may  she  rank  as  an  Olympian 
goddess  of  the  most  elevated  level  of  Homeric 
poetry,  nor  of  the  loftiest  period  of  Greek 
soulpture,  such  as  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  might 
have  produced,  but  we  may  still  well  cherish  the 
oonviction  that  she  was  the  creation  of  a con- 
summate  Athenian  artist,  although  in  response, 
not  improbably,  to  the  behest  of  a Roman 
Maecenas. 


THE  TWO  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
and  its  younger  rival  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours,  as  usual  opened  their  private 
views  on  the  same  day,  Saturday  last,  to  wit. 
It  would  be  much  more  convenient  for  those 
who  like  to  attend  private  views  if  the  two 
societies  would  avoid  this,  and  open  on  different 
days  ; and  it  would  probably  be  better  for  boih 
of  them  as  far  as  regards  the  sale  of  drawings. 

The  winter  exhibitions  of  both  societies  are 
very  good.  The  “ Society,”  par  excellence,  has 
almost  dropped  the  pretence  of  making  the 
winter  show  a “sketch  and  study  ” exhibition, 
it  practically  becomes  very  nearly  a second 
annual  exhibition';  but  there  remains  still  the 
advantage  that  a member  can  send  a sketch  or 
sketches,  if  he  has  any  that  commend  (them- 
selves to  his  judgment  as  worth  exhibition, 
without  in  any  way  prejudicing  himself ; and  of 
this  advantage  some  few  members  avail  them- 
selves. At  the  Institute  the  “ sketch  and  study  ” 
theory  is  more  frankly  adopted,  and  a good  many 
of  the  contributions  come  confessedly  under  this 
head,  more  so  even  than  usual,  in  this  year’s 
exhibition. 

The  Institute  shows  a very  interesting 
collection,  with  much  less  than  usual  of  the 
mere  drawing-master’s  drawings,  against  which 
we  have  often  protested.  It  is  partly  from  this 
fact  that  a certain  contrast  between  the  preva- 
lent styles  of  the  two  exhibitions  seems  more 
than  usually  brought  out  this  year.  The  Insti- 


tute, in  its  best  contributions,  is  the  home  of 
the  school  which  aims  at  broad  and  powerful 
effects  ; the  Society  rather  represents  the  refine- 
ment of  manipulation  of  modern  water-colour. 
The  best  landscapes  shown  at  the  Institute  keep 
up  for  the  most  part  the  traditions  of  the  days 
of  David  Cox,  and  give  us  effects  obtained  by 
broad  washes  and  powerful  touches  rather  than 
by  minute  finish.  Mr.  Syer’s  large  “ View  near 
Wells  ” is  a representative  specimen  of  this 
school  of  landscape;  a little  too  rough,  perhaps, 
in  its  middle  distance,  but  powerful  in  its  fore- 
ground, and  fresh  and  bright  in  its  open-air 
effect.  Mr.  Collier,  who  is  usually  the  main 
pillar  of  the  Institute  in  this  Btyle  of  land- 
scape painting,  only  sends  some  small  and  com- 
paratively unimportant  works  thisyear, of  which, 
however,  his  “ (Snowstorm  over  Carnedd  David  ” 
is  remarkable,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Mr.  Orrock’s  “ Summer  Day  on  the  Yorkshire 
Moors  ” is  another  work  remarkable  for  its  true 
qualities  of  water-colour  effect,  and  the  success 
with  which  it  represents  gradations  of  distance 
and  aerial  effect.  “ A Cornish  Bulwark,”  by 
Mr.  Philp,  is  a fino  study  of  cliff,  with  the  sea 
washing  far  below.  Another  remarkable  draw- 
ing of  a similar  class  is  Mr.  Aumonier’s  “ A 
Bit  of  the  Yorkshire  Cliffs”;  in  this  case  the 
cliffs  are  seen  from  below,  with  a foreground  of 
vegetation, — very  powerfully  treated, — and  a 
number  of  seagulls  flying  out  of  the  picture,  so 
to  speak,  towards  the  spectator,  put  in  with 
great  force  and  relief.  Mr.  Harry  Johnson’s 
“ Wyndcliff,  on  the  Wye,”  is  a fine  drawing,  with 
a fortunate  combination,  in  the  middle  distance, 
of  freedom  of  style  with  very  tender  and  deli- 
cate effect.  Among  landscapes  of  more  dolicate 
finish,  and  perhaps  rather  more  conventional 
effect,  are  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Vacher’s  Egyp- 
tian drawings,  especially  the  “ Palace  of 
Rameses  III.,  with  the  upper  portion  of  the 
yellow-tinted  ruins  in  warm  sunset  light.  Mr. 
Houston’s  “ Stonehenge”  (by  moonlight),  is  a 
remarkably  careful  study  of  moonlight  effect, 
and  the  old  pre-historic  stones,  too,  are  very 
carefully  drawn,  and  their  character  well 
shown.  “After  Sundown,  Lucerne,”  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Thomas,  is  a fine  piece  of  evening  effect, 
in  which  nature  is  perhaps  a little  helped  by 
art.  Mr.  Boughton’s  “ Autumn  Ramble  by  the 
Spey  ” is  charming  both  in  regard  to  the  land- 
scape and  the  figure  which  forms  the  centre  of 
it ; in  feeling,  tone,  and  composition,  this  is  quite 
a perfect  little  picture.  Two  or  three  rather 
finished  sketches,  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  “ The 
Harbour  Fife,”  and  “ Desenzano,  Lake  of 
Garda,”  are  so  admirable  in  their  combination 
of  freedom  with  fidelity  as  to  make  us  wish 
their  author  had  done,  or  at  all  events  exhibited, 
more  work  of  this  type.  Lady  Lindsay’s 
“ Souvenir,”  close  by,  the  head  of  an  Italian  girl, 
is  also  excellent. 

Figure  subjects  are  usually  rather  prominent 
at  the  Institute,  but  less  so  than  usual  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Linton  confines  himself  to  the 
single  figures  which  may  be  termed  studies  of 
costume  and  colour  rather  than  figure  studies; 
they  represent  two  apparently  fine  young  women 
very  much  dressed,  dressed  up  to  the  eyes, 
almost,  under  the  titles  of  “Autumn”  and 
“ Winter  ” ; the  latter,  with  the  rich  amber 
dress  and  crimson  scarf,  is  a very  fine  piece  of 
colour,  and  exhibits  that  combination  of  high 
finish  with  dignity  and  largeness  of  style  which 
usually  mark  everything  from  Mr.  Linton’s 
pencil.  A kindred  subject  in  its  nature  is  the 
clever  and  delicately-studied  drawing  by  Miss 
Gow,  “ Beggar  my  Neighbours,”  representing 
two  little  girls  at  a game  of  cards,  a sofa  and 
other  accessories  introduced ; the  children  are 
nice  in  character,  but  the  real  interest  of  the 
drawing  is  as  a study  of  browns  and  lighter 
but  kindred  tones  in  a combination  peculiarly 
refined  and  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Edwin 
Bale’s  two  drawings  of  a little  Oriental- 
looking child  with  a brass  pitcher,  seem 
painted  very  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
brass  pitoher,  which  is  the  best  thing,  at 
all  events,  in  each  drawing.  Mr.  G.  Clausen, 
whose  name  we  have  observed  as  generally 
connected  with  drawings  which  seemed  rather 
to  fall  short  of  their  apparent  aim,  has  made  a 
striking  success  in  his  small  but  very  powerful 
and  pathetic  drawing  “ Waiting  for  the  Ferry 
in  the  foreground  a strong,  sturdy  woman,  in 
sabots,  Btands  fixedly  waiting  for  the  boat,  which 
is  j ust  descried  under  the  dusk  of  the  opposite 
bank  ; on  the  bank  some  figures  are  relieved 
against  the  evening  sky,  which  is  partly  reflected 
in  the  river.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
motive  of  the  drawing,  but  it  is  very  remarkable 
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for  its  power  and  its  complete  unity  of  effect  and 
expression;  it  is  like  a picturesque  moment 
snatched  out  of  actual  life  and  fixed  on  paper,  in 
a style  of  handling  whioh  gives  us  all  the 
essential  poetry  of  the  scene  without  any  dis- 
turbing details.  Mr.  Hugh  Carter’s  landscape 
and  figure  subjects  are  so  palpably  suggested  by 
Israels,  without  the  pathos  of  Israels,  as  to  pro- 
duce rather  a sense  of  annoyance.  Mr.  Beavis’s 
“Sand-cart,  Pyrenees  Orientales,  ” is  a good 
work,  and  a picture  with  two  figures,  by  Mr. 
Towneley  Green, — an  old  man  and  a young 
girl, — under  the  title  “ The  Grindstone,”  should 
be  carefully  looked  at ; the  two  faces  are  most 
beautifully  and  minutely  studied  in  character, 
expression,  and  modelling.  The  small  room 
contains  some  very  good  studies  in  black  and 
white  by  Mr.  Walter  Wilson  (who  also  has 
among  the  coloured  drawings  some  original 
studies  of  shipping),  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe,  Mr. 
Tenniel  (Punch  cartoons),  and  others. 

The  remarks  whioh  we  made  last  week  as 
to  the  too  great  frequency  of  exhibitions  can 
hardly  apply,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the 
Society  of  Water-Colours,  for  the  extra  exhibi- 
tion in  winter  is  quite  as  good  as  the  prin- 
cipal one  in  spring.  Two  of  the  lady  contribu- 
tors, Mrs.  Alliugham  and  Mrs.  Angell,  show  an 
astonishing  power  of  keeping  up  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  work  in  each  of  those 
semi-annual  exhibitions.  The  former  is  quite  up 
to  her  usual  standard  ; the  latter  has  surpassed 
herself, — in  the  matter  of  flower-painting,  at 
least ; her  “ Chrysanthemums  ” could  not  be 
praised  too  highly.  The  beauty  of  Mrs.  Ailing- 
ham’s  little  idyllic  pieoes  lies  not  only  in  the 
delicate  finish  of  the  figures  and  the  landscape 
taken  separately,  but  in  the  combined  expres- 
sion of  both,  the  landscape  and  the  figure  ap- 
pearing always  such  a complete  and  united 
whole.  If  we  compare  the  Society,  as  a whole, 
with  the  Institute,  there  is  in  the  main  a decided 
difference  of  aim;  the  best  works  in  landscape 
at  the  Institute  are  nearly  always  those  which 
aim  at  the  representation  of  the  simple  facts 
and  feeling  of  nature  in  the  manner  to  which 
water-colour  best  lends  itself  (only  unfortunately 
snoh  works  are  often  far  too  small  a proportion 
of  the  whole  number)  ; in  the  Society  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  beBt  landscapes  are 
among  those  which  aim  at  giving  some  special 
and  poetic  interpretation  to  nature,  or  at  repre- 
senting some  peculiar  effect  by  peculiar  means. 
And  thus  there  seems  to  be  formed  almost 
unconsciously  a peculiar  prevalent  tone  in  the 
Society’s  exhibitions,  in  which  strong  and  bold 
effects  are  the  exception,  and  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment is  the  objeot.  Thus  such  a landscape 
is  Mr.  North’s  “ Autumn,”  which  is  like  a 
dream  of  a landscape  rather  than  like  one 
of  open  day  and  common  air,  would  be  quite 
killed  on  the  Institute  walls.  Where  it  is, 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  key  of 
the  place.  The  general  level  of  intellec- 
tual interest  is  unquestionably,  and  has  been 
for  some  time  back,  decidedly  higher  at  the 
Society  than  at  the  Institute ; nevertheless, 
we  think  the  best  of  the  Institute  productions 
belong  to  a more  healthy  and  genuine  school 
than  many  of  those  very  delicate  and  poetic, 
but  occasionally  somewhat  unreal,  landscapes 
which  we  see  on  the  Society’s  walls.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  present  winter’s 
exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  East  is  a remarkable  one 
for  the  amount  of  fine  work  which  it  inoludes, 
of  which  we  cannot  profess  to  mention  any  but 
a very  small  part.  Mr.  Walter  Field  has  been 
doing  Henley  in  one  or  two  drawings  which 
happily  combine  topographical  accuracy  with 
effect.  A comparatively  new  contributor, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Watson  (not  to  be  oonfounded  with 
Mr.  J.  D.  Watson),  from  whom  we  from  the 
first  expected  a good  deal,  keeps  rising,  and  his 
“ In  a Wood  ” and  “ Sketch  on  the  South  Coast  ” 
are  fine  things,  the  latter  literally  a sketch, 
though  very  bold  and  on  a large  scale. 
Mr.  Thorne  Waite  also  contributes  a large  and 
powerful  out-door  sketch  at  “Parham  Park.” 
Mr.  Walter  Duncan  has  not  returned  to  the 
poetic  olass  of  subject  which  he  at  first 
promised  us,  but  his  prosaic  figures  in  “ The 
Novel  ” and  “ With  Wind  and  Stream  ” are  as 
good  as  anything  of  the  kind  could  be ; the 
former  especially,  a drawing  of  a girl  sitting 
sidewayB  in  a large  chair  and  absorbed  in  a 
book  : it  is  remarkable,  though  a small  work 
with  only  the  simplest  subject,  for  a largeness 
and  vigour  of  style  which  give  it  high 
interest.  But  we  are  anxiously  looking  for 
some  more  serious  effort  from  this  artist. 
Mr,  Marshall,  one  of  the  recent  members, 


has  a beautiful  work,  “ November’s  Hail-cloud 
drifts  away,”  a very  finely-composed  landscape. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Watson’s  corners  of  places  with  single 
figures,  character  figures,  as  one  may  say,  are,  as 
usual,  interesting  and  various.  Mr.  G.  K.  John- 
son’s little  girl  standing  on  tiptoe  to  examine 
“ A Sunflower  ” we  like  much  better  than  his 
grown-up  young  women,  who  are  nearly  always 
(as  in  “ Lilium  Auratum”)  characterless  and 
uninteresting.  Mr.  Matthew  Hale  seems  to 
develop  some  new  qualities  in  this  exhibition; 
he  has  several  admirable  sketches,  among  which 
• ‘ A Lonely  Moor  ” is  exceedingly  powerful  and 
poetic.  Mr.  Henry  Wallis  shows  his  versatility 
remarkably  in  two  works,  one  “In  the  Uffizi 
Gallery,”  an  interior  study,  with  the  well-known 
seated  figure  pulling  a thorn  from  its  foot  in  the 
immediate  foreground  ; the  other,  “ A Study,” 
a wild  scene  in  a forest  where  trees  have 
been  overthrown,  apparently  by  a storm.  Other 
well-known  contributors,  Mr.  Naftel,  Mr.  David- 
son, Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Carl  Haag,  & • , are  represented.  A word  is  due 
to  Mr.  Parker’s  admirable  studies  of  picturesque 
bits  of  old  towns,  especially  “Place  St.  Yves, 
Vitro.”  Neither  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  nor  Mr.  Boyce 
has  been  able  to  exhibit,  their  non-appearance 
leaving  certainly  “ a gap  in  our  great  feast.” 

A special  feature  is  the  collection  of  some  of 
the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Dodgson ; among 
others,  a large  and  rather  idealised  but  very 
fine  view  of  St.  Paul’s  from  the  river,  whioh  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  Dodgson’s 
works  are  not  likely  to  be  more  esteemed  when 
seen  separately.  His  style  was  a beautiful  one, 
and  it  was  of  his  own  making,  but  his  range  was 
limited,  and  this  fact  becomes  the  more  apparent 
when  a good  many  of  his  drawings  are  brought 
together.  Some  of  them,  however,  are,  as  far 
as  they  go,  perfect  works  of  water-oolour,  in 
regard  to  feeling  for  nature,  rich  tone  and 
colour,  and  purity  of  style. 


WILKIE’S  “ READING  THE  WILL.” 

ENGLISH  ART  ABROAD. 

There  appeared  some  excuse  in  1851,  when 
we  first  visited  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  for 
finding  in  the  section  devoted  to  modern  art  but 
one  English  and  no  single  French  picture,  because 
at  that  time  the  New  Pinakothek,  the  work  of 
the  architect  Voib,  had  been  completed  little 
more  than  a year,  and  the  pictures  which  more 
or  less  adorned  the  architect’s  work  might  not 
have  exactly  found  their  proper  destinations ; 
but  on  revisiting  the  famous,  and  it  must  be 
owned  greatly  over-rated  collection,  it  is  some- 
what disappointing  to  see  that  no  additions 
have  been  made,  or  no  attempt  to  support  by 
adequate  surroundings  the  one  English  picture, 
the  famous  “ Reading  of  the  Will,”  the  exquisite 
work  of  Wilkie.  We  remember  perfectly, 
on  suddenly  coming  upon  this  picture,  ex- 
periencing probably  something  like  the  sensation 
which  more  recently  our  countrymen  have  so 
often  enjoyed  in  Australia  at  the  discovery  of 
a nugget,  after  labouring  for  a long  time  un- 
successfully in  their  field  of  operations. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  there  are 
painters  who  owe  much  of  their  popularity  and 
distinguished  name  to  the  careful  and  skilful 
work  of  the  engraver,  and  doubtless,  in  not  a 
few  cases,  such  is  the  fact ; but  perfectly  as  the 
works  of  Wilkie  have  been  engraved  in  England, 
the  fame  of  the  engraver  has  in  most  instances 
been  enhanced  by  the  association  of  his  work 
and  name  with  the  thoroughly  intelligent  and 
beautiful  art  of  the  great  Scotch  painter.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  after  1821,  when  Wilkie 
painted  his  “Reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,”  a perfect  style  had  reached  its 
culminating  point,  and  from  our  remembrance  of 
the  condition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  pic- 
ture when  last  we  saw  it,  it  has  stood  the  effect 
of  time  very  much  better,  notwithstanding  the 
supposed  deteriorating  nature  of  a London  atmo- 
sphere, than  the  “ Reading  of  the  Will,”  painted 
taut  one  year  earlier,  although  it  has  reposed 
for  so  long  a time  in  the  clear,  high  position 
on  whioh  Munich  stands.  But,  alas  ! the  “Read- 
ing of  the  Will  ” has  been  in  the  hands  of  “ the 
competent  restorer,”  and  those  terrible  cracks 
that  result  from  the  use  of  asphaltum,  or  some 
equally  dangerous  transparent  colour,  and  which 
fascinated  so  fatally  our  painters  of  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  and  which,  when  we  first 
saw  the  “Reading  of  the  Will,”  twenty. Bix 
years  ago,  had  already  made  a fearful  progress 


throughout  the  surface  of  the  picture,  have  now 
all  been  reduced  to  an  equal  surface,  it  is  true, 
but  there  remains  something  more  than  a sus- 
picion that  the  noble  picture  has  been  Badly 
injured. 

There  are  certain  galleries  and  collections  of 
pictures  in  Europe  that  have  gained,  it  must  be 
owned,  a not  altogether  well-deserved  popu- 
larity, owing,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  to 
something  euphonious  or  “ catching  ” in  their 
names  ; and  amongst  these  both  the  New  and 
the  Old  Pinakothek  of  Munich  must  certainly 
be  placed. 


RAILWAY  SERVANTS,  THE  PUBLIC,  AND 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

There  are  sounds  in  the  air  whioh  betoken 
the  danger  of  a railway  collision  of  a serious 
kind.  It  is  a long  time  since  the  facts  which 
tend  to  the  production  of  this  collision  have 
been  known  to  men  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Not  a few  of  them  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  pointed  out  in  our  own  pages.  But  the 
deputation  of  railway  guards,  signalmen,  and 
engine-drivers,  representing  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  whioh  waited  on 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  2nd 
of  December,  has  had  the  effect  of  putting  the 
danger  referred  to  in  a stronger  light.  The 
collision  of  which  we  speak  is  not  between 
one  train,  or  one  engine,  and  another,  but 
between  the  Directors  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  executive 
Government  of  the  country. 

The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  urge 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  further 
legislation  for  the  prevention  of  railway  acci- 
dents. On  this  subject  there  is  no  class  of  men 
to  whose  experience  more  value  is  to  be  at- 
tached than  to  that  of  the  operative  servants  of 
the  railway  companies.  The  force  of  this 
remark  will  be  at  once  seen  by  referring  to  the 
general  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  rail- 
way accidents.  Taking  the  year  1878,  to  which 
an  unusual  degree  of  safety  has  been  credited, 
1,032  persons  were  killed,  and  3,513  injured,  on 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these, 
160  persons  killed,  and  1,307  persons  injured, 
were  passengers;  and  452  killed,  and  1,951 
injured,  were  officers  or  servants  of  the  railways 
In  this  year  the  number  of  passenger  journeys 
(exclusive  of  those  of  season-ticket  holders), 
was  562,732,890 ; a figure  whioh  is  swelled 
to  more  than  670,000,000  of  journeys  if 
the  season-ticket  holders  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. If  we  suppose  that  each  pas- 
senger took  on  the  average  two  journeys 
a week,  we  should  have  a total  of  some 
6,600,000  individuals,  amongst  whom  the  above- 
named  160  deaths  and  1,307  serious  injuries 
would  have  to  be  distributed,  giving  in  round 
numbers  one  death  in  40,000,  and  one  injury  in 
5,000,  passengers,  allowing  each  of  them  100 
journeys  in  the  year.  The  number  of  railway 
servants  is  not  stated  in  the  Government  returns. 
It  has  been  estimated  at  300,000;  and  if  we 
suppose  that  to  be  anywhere  near  the  mark, 
there  will  have  been  one  death  out  of  every  666, 
and  one  accident,  of  sufficient  gravity  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  out  of  every 
153,  servants  employed  by  the  companies.  We 
have  not  seen  the  subject  put  in  this  light  before. 
In  fact,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  exist  no 
data  affording  absolute  information  on  the 
subject.  The  Board  of  Trade  Report,  which 
glories  in  the  fact  that  in  1878  only  one  fatal 
injury  occurred  to  a passenger,  from  causes 
beyond  his  own  control,  out  of  23,540,000  pas- 
senger journeys,  gives  a calculation  which  is, 
to  a certain  extent,  highly  reassuring  to  the 
publio.  But  it  selects  the  rarest  of  all  acci- 
dents, and  refers  these  to  the  largest  number  of 
journeys,  so  that  the  ratio  by  no  means  represents 
the  safety  of  a traveller,  but  only  his  safety  in 
one  individual  journey.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to 
the  proportion  of  injuries  among  the  railway 
servants,  the  report  is  not  only  absolutely  silent, 
but  it  does  not  furnish  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  proportion.  It  states  the  deaths  and  acci- 
dents reported,  but  it  does  not  show  the  danger- 
rate,  or  state  the  number  of  persons  among 
whom  those  injuries  have  been  distributed.  If 
this  were  done,  the  horror  of  the  public  would 
be  great.  It  should  be  observed  that  even  if 
the  number  of  railway  servants  attains  half  a 
million  (which,  we  think,  must  be  very  far  in 
excess  of  the  reality),  the  proportion  would  still 
he  as  high  as  one  death  out  of  every  1,106,  and 
one  repoited  injury  out  of  every  255,  servants, 
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in  the  course  of  a eiogle  year.  It  cannot  be 
Baid  that  this  is  a satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Evans,  the  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society,  urged  that  immediate  effeot  should  be 
given  by  the  Legislature  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Railway  Accidents; 
that  discretionary  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  under  review  by  a new  appel- 
late tribunal ; and  that  all  companies  Bhould  be 
required  by  law  to  provide  all  trains,  goods  and 
passenger,  with  sufficient  brake  power  to  stop 
them  within  500  yards.  We  cannot  but  regret 
that  a deputation  with  which  our  sympathy  is 
so  strong  should  have  been  so  ill-advised  as  to 
suggest  remedies  which  are  so  crude  in  their 
conception.  If  the  deputation  had  developed 
the  considerations  which  we  have  above  indi- 
cated, and  shown  what  was  the  death-rate  and 
what  the  injury  rate  among  that  picked  and 
highly  deserving  body  of  publio  servants  in 
whose  hands  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public 
lies,  and  had  asked  for  a publio  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  this  danger,  and  the  means,  of  a more 
thorough  kind  than  those  attempted  by  the  Com- 
mission of  1877,  that  might  be  adopted  to  avoid 
them,  they  would  have  had  the  public  with 
them  altogether.  But  in  suggesting  details  of 
legislation  the  deputation  wont  ultra  crepidam, 
with  the  usual  result.  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed 
to  the  Report  of  the  Accidents  Commission  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  “ not  prepared  to 
recommend  Bnch  an  interference  with  railways 
as  would  impair  in  any  way  the  responsibility 
of  the  companies  for  injury  or  loss  of  life  caused 
by  accident  on  their  lines.”  To  place  the  pro- 
posed discretionary  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  be  to  take  the  most  ob- 
jectionable part  of  the  plan  for  transferring  the 
management  of  railways  to  the  Government, 
without  gaining  any  of  the  advantages  of  such 
a transfer.  And  the  proposed  spectacle  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  contending  with  the  companies 
before  a new  tribunal  would  be  one  hardly 
reooncileable  with  the  dignity  or  utility  of  the 
Government  of  any  oivilised  State. 

Again,  while  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that 
trains  are  now  frequently  unprovided  with 
sufficient  brake-power,  we  have  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  efficiency  of  very  powerful 
brakes  in  producing  absolute  safety  has  been 
much  over-rated ; and  that  the  new  sources  of 
danger  which  arise  from  the  use  of  such  brakes 
have  been  wholly  left  out  of  sight.  If  we  look 
on  the  series  of  disasters  that  occurred  some 
few  weeks  ago,  we  find  that  at  least  as  much 
danger  was  caused  by  reliance  on  these 
brakes  as  was  prevented  by  their  adoption ; 
while  it  was  only  the  presence  of  mind  of  a 
guard  (of  whose  reward  by  the  company  we 
have  not  heard)  that  prevented  a calamity 
more  frightful  than  any  yet  recorded  from 
automatic  action  of  a self-acting  brake  at  the 
wrong  time.  It  is  both  idle  and  mischievous  to 
take  up  a cry  as  to  one  out  of  many  precau- 
tions, as  if  that  was  all  that  is  required. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  when  he  said  that  “if  the  companies 
will  set  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  defy  public 
opinion,  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  for 
the  Government  to  lay  a statement  of  the  case 
before  Parliament,  point  out  how  ridiculous  is 
the  position  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  ask  for 
such  farther  powers  as  may  be  necessary  ! ” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  matter  of  railway 
inspeotionj(just  as  is  the  oase  in  that  of  sanitary 
inspection),  the  absolute  want  of  initiative  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  a great  public 
evil. 

The  recent  number  of  Fraser’s  Magazine  con- 
tains, under  the  head  of  “ The  Problem  of  Rail- 
way Safety,”  remarks  on  this  subject  which 
deserve  attentive  perusal.  The  refusal  of  the 
directors  of  the  English  lines  to  supply  the  in- 
formation of  which  the  Board  of  Trade  reports 
have  been  so  long  vainly  declaring  the  need,  is 
contrasted  with  the  procedure  of  the  French 
and  the  Belgian  Legislatures,  and  with  the  full 
and  detailed  official  information  given  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Railways  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  direot  relation  between  the  varia- 
tion of  speeds  (as  between  different  trains),  and 
both  the  earnings  and  the  safety  of  the  lines,  are 
pointed  out.  And  it  is  shown  that,  if  it  can  pay 
the  great  trunk  lines  to  carry  minerals  at  rates 
of  freight  kept  down  by  the  competition  of  sea- 
borne coal,  it  would  pay  them  no  less  to  carry 
passengers  at  cne-sixth  of  a penny  per  mile. 

The  great  thing  that  we  now  wish  to  show  is, 
that  the  interests  of  the  railway  servants  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  travelling  public. 
As  to  this,  we  think  there  can  be  no  contention. 


Further,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  interests  of 
those  two  great  classes  of  persons  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  railway  companies  themselves, 
intelligently  considered.  And  we  therefore 
anticipate  that  if  the  companies  continue,  as 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  said,  to  set 
their  backs  against  the  wall,  collision  with  Par- 
liament and  with  publio  opiuion  will  come, 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  later  the  worse  for  all 
parties. 


THE  CONVERTIBILITY  OF  THE 
IMPONDERABLE  FORCES. 

THE  PII0T0PH0NE. 

The  lecture  of  Professor  Graham  Bell,  which 
we  announced  in  our  number  for  the  27th  ult., 
and  of  which  we  gave  some  anticipation  in  an 
artiole  on  “ Noises  ” in  the  same  number,  was 
delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  1st 
current.  Oar  readers  oannot  be  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  last  forty-five  years  have  wit- 
nessed the  successive  discovery  and  application 
of  a number  of  different  methods  for  appre- 
ciating and  utilising  vibrations  so  small  that 
“ to  any  thick  vision  they  are  indiscernible.” 
The  first  occasion,  so  far  as  our  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  goes  back,  on  which  it  was 
sought  to  apply  to  the  service  of  daily  life  the 
results  of  the  scientific  probings  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  vibration,  was  in  1835,  when  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  was  making  what  was  called  the 
Euston  Extension  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway  ; that  is  to  say,  the  line  from  the 
Camden  Station  to  Easton-square.  The  inclines 
on  this  line  are  what  was  then  considered 
very  steep.  There  is  one  gradient  of  one  in 
seventy-five,  and  one,  if  memory  serves,  of 
one  in  sixty-six.  To  draw  the  trains  up 
these  inclines  it  was  considered  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  stationary  power;  and  winding- 
engines  with  large  drams  were  erected  at  the 
Camden  Station,  while  sheaves  were  laid  in  the 
middle  of  each  track  of  way  to  carry  the 
rope  of  four  miles  long.  The  question  of 
how  to  give  to  the  engine-man  at  Camden 
a signal  from  the  station-master  at  Euston 
much  exercised  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stephenson 
during  the  construction  of  the  line ; and 
Professor  Wheatstone  was  one  of  the  men  of 
science  whose  co-operation  was  requested.  The 
first  experiments  of  Wheatstone  were  made 
with  a view  to  the  conduction  of  the  vibrations 
of  sound.  Among  other  experiments,  a wire 
was  led  from  the  sounding-board  of  a piano  for 
some  distance,  and  connected  with  the  resonance- 
box  of  a violin.  When  the  piano  was  played, 
the  violin  gave  forth  the  tune,  and  that  in  the 
notes  of  the  original  instrument  rather  than  in 
its  own.  Then  followed  the  application  of  the 
electric  current  to  the  transmission,  not  of 
sound,  but  of  motor  vibrations,  leading  to  the 
admirable  results  of  the  various  electric 
telegraphs,  the  construction  of  submarine 
cables,  and  finally  the  creation  of  a new 
alphabet,  the  Morse  code,  which  has  already 
attained  an  unrivalled  excellence,  although  the 
printing  tapes  used  still  admit  of  great 
improvement  and  simplification.  For  some 
forty-two  years  the  attention  of  physicists  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  mode 
of  transmitting  vibrations  that  would  produce 
motion  at  a distance, — telemotors,  in  fact, — 
although  in  such  minute  doses  aB  only  to  be 
available  for  signals.  Bat  even  in  this  work, 
the  introduction  of  the  imponderable  index  of 
a ray  of  reflected  light,  the  invention  of  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  was  needed  to  afford  a mechanism 
sufficiently  delicate  to  be  acted  on  by  the  small 
force  transmitted  through  a long  cable. 

Some  two  years  ago,  the  attention  of  tele- 
graphists reverted  to  the  original  aim  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  the  transmission  of  sound, 
and  since  that  time  a whole  continent  of 
vibratory  facts  has  been  explored, — explored 
so  far  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  are  yet 
only  on  the  confines  of  discovery.  The  tele- 
phone was  lectured  on  by  Professor  Graham 
Bell  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1878.  By  this 
instrument  the  vibrations  impressed  by  the 
human  voice  on  a disc  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
line  of  eleotric  connexion  are  audibly  thrown 
out  as  repeated  by  a corresponding  disc  at  the 
other  end.  Then  came  the  phonograph  of 
Edison,  by  which  the  effects  of  the  vibrations 
were  bo  impressed  on  a yielding  metallic  surface 
that  the  sounds  which  made  the  dents  could  be 
reproduced  from  those  same  dents  at  will, — a 
wonderful  invention,  the  full  utility  of  which  is 
yet  by  no  means  realised.  Then  came  the 


microphone  of  Professor  Hughes,  in  which,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  different  vibratory 
elasticity  of  different  bodies,  a series  of  sounds 
committed  to  the  magic  custody  of  the  trans- 
mitting wire  can  be  magnified,  even  as  visiblo 
objects  are  magnified  by  the  microscope. 
The  last  invention,  the  photophone,  seems  to 
sum  up  the  labours  of  the  previously-named 
discoveiies.  It  grasps  Sir  W.  Thomson’s  im- 
ponderable lever ; it  utilises  Wheatstone’s  insu- 
lated wires ; it  uses  the  telephone  and  the 
microphone  ideas ; and  it  crownB  the  whole  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  discoveries  of  Baron 
Berzelius  and  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  as  to  the 
speoial  electric  qualities  of  the  rare  and  newly- 
discovered  metal,  selenium,  in  its  two  allo- 
tropio  forms.  So  sensitive  is  this  metal  to  the 
influence  of  light  that  its  power  of  electric 
transmission  varies,  with  incalculable  delioacy, 
according  to  the  incidence  of  light  on  its  Bur- 
face.  Thus  if  a plate  of  selenium'  is  made  to 
act  as  the  receiving  surface  of  a telephone,  the 
sound  received  by  this  plate,  or  rather  absorbed 
by  it,  will  vary  according  to  the  light  which 
falls  upon  it  at  the  timo  of  reception.  That 
modification  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a mirror, 
placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  the  light 
from  which  is  collected  by  a parabolic  reflector, 
and  sent  through  the  selenium  cell  into  the 
telephonio  circuit. 

We  hope  that  a full  and  illustrated  account  of 
this  last  physical  triumph  will  be  published. 
It  often  occursthat  the  most  brilliantinventions, 
like  new-born  infants,  sleep  much  and  for  a long 
time  after  their  birth.  Some  of  the  inventions 
to  which  we  have  referred  have  seemed  to 
slumber  in  this  way.  How  soon  the  photophono 
will  find  its  place  in  the  great  order  of  vibratory 
movements,  utilised  for  the  service  of  man,  it  is 
impossible  even  to  guess.  All  that  we  can  see 
clearly  is  that  we  are  collecting  the  elements  of 
a new  physical  science  and  industry  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  the  range  or  the  limit. 
What  Grove  did  in  opening  men’s  minds  as  to 
the  co-relation  of  the  physical  forces,  Graham 
Bell,  Edison,  Hughes,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  and 
ethers  are  doing  for  what  used  to  be  called  the 
imponderables.  We  hardly  like  to  use  the  term 
“conversion  of  motion  into  eleotric  tension,” 
but  Bucb,  at  all  events,  is  the  phenomenal  ex- 
planation of  the  electrio  light.  Now,  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  relation  of  the  vibrations  of  light 
and  of  sound  has  received  a most  unexpected 
illustration.  And  the  result  is  that  we  are  re- 
considering our  conception  of  the  nature  of 
solid  matter.  We  have  had  to  throw  over- 
board the  ideas  formerly  implied  by  the  words 
solid  and  material.  We  form  some  faint  idea  how 
intimately  heat  enters  into  the  constitution  of 
matter ; how  light  and  heat  and  sound  are,  so 
to  Bpeak,  allotropic  forms  of  the  same  energy. 
All  this  is  only  paving  the  way  for  that  trans- 
mission of  electric  force,  not  in  doses  that  can 
move  a needle,  but  in  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  horse-power,  of  which  Sir  W.  Thomson  and 
Dr.  Siemens  have  given  us  such  magnificent 
(though  somewhat  contradictory)  foreoasts. 
Instead  of  limiting  our  inquiries  into  the  subject 
of  “ Heat,  a mode  of  motion,”  we  shall  have  to 
study  the  relation  of  vibration  to  physical  con- 
dition, or  of  “motion,  a mode  of  matter,”  or 
“ matter,  a mode  of  life.” 


THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE. 

All  persons  who  lay  to  heart  the  welfare  of 
the  industrial  classes,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
own,  ought  to  take  interest  in  that  question  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  bread-making,  to  which  just 
now  public  attention  is  being  pointedly  directed. 

For  ourselves,  our  readers  may  do  us  the 
justice  to  remember,  the  subject  has  not  the 
charm  of  novelty.  The  oostly  waste  with  which 
the  Wiltshire  agricultural  peasant  lays  out  the 
greater  part  of  his  weekly  earnings  in  white 
bread,  eaten  hot  from  the  oven, — which  the 
Scotch  would  term  “ fizzenless,” — has  before 
now  been  lamented  in  our  pages.  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  see  earnest  attention 
directed  to  the  subject.  The  first  wish  that  we 
have  to  express  in  the  matter  is,  that  the  re- 
formers, with  whom  we  have  so  much  sympathy, 
should  not  ride  their  hobby  to  death,  and  throw 
away  the  real  advantage  of  their  position  by 
claiming  further  advantages,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  only  imaginary. 

Nothing,  we  are  convinced,  stands  more  in 
the  way  of  any  necessary  and  well-considered 
improvement  than  the  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part 
of  its  advocates.  We  were  about  to  write  igno- 
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rant  zeal,  but  it  will  be  more  correct  to  say 
zeal  partially  instructed.  A thing  may  be 
freshly  proved  to  a certain  mind  to  be  an  evil ; 
but  the  probability  is,  that  it  has  been  long 
known  to  be,  more  or  less,  an  evil.  The  zealons 
man  sets  his  lance  in  rest  and  rushes  to  the 
charge.  The  wise  man  pauses  to  inquire  how 
it  was  that  the  evil  became  rampant.  Some 
reason  must  exist.  And  it  is  only  by  the  detec- 
tion of  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  evil  which  it  is 
wished  to  obviate  that  any  steps  that  are  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose  are  likely  to  be  taken, 
Thus,  it  is  not  enough  to  say, — “ White  bread  is 
costly  and  less  nutritious  than  brown  bread.” 
That  is  no  new  discovery.  Those  persons  who 
wish  to  utilise  it  have  first  to  explain  to  them- 
selves how  it  is  that  that  costly  artificial  pro- 
duct,— the  baker’s  loaf, — has  established  itself 
as  so  universal  an  institution  in  this  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  ground  taken  by  recent  lecturers  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  ohemical  analysis.  Of  the 
extraordinary  value  of  that  method  of  putting 
nature  to  the  torture  we  should  be  the  last 
persons  to  speak  with  anything  approaching 
to  disrespect.  The  progress  of  exact  know- 
ledge in  chemistry  we  regard  as  amongst  the 
greatest  triumphs  yet  attained  by  human  genius. 
But  nature  must  not  be  examined  under  tor- 
ture alone.  Especially  as  to  those  more  subtle 
of  her  products  which  are  beyond  the  direct 
cognisance  of  the  chemist,  must  we  be  content 
to  listen  to  her  unconstrained  utterances ; at 
all  events,  in  control  of  the  results  of  the 
analyst. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  one  shilling’s  worth 
of  wheat  meal  bread  will  form  a substantial 
meal  for  nine  people,  and  that  it  contains  forty 
per  oent.  more  nourishment  than  an  equal 
weight  of  white  bread,  which  will  cost  much 
more.  That  is  a proper  subject  of  investiga- 
tion ; and,  moreover,  one  in  which  personal 
experience  is  not  absent  to  qualify  the  judg- 
ment. But  when  the  lecturer  goes  on  to  say 
that  it  contains  three  times  more  flesh-forming 
material,  seventy  times  more  heat-forming  ma- 
terial, and  three  times  more  bone-forming  mate- 
rial than  one  shilling’s  worth  of  beef,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  argument  breaks  dpwn.  It  deals  with 
the  teBt-tube  and  scales  instead  of  with  the  human 
stomach  and  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
Take  a working-man  exercising  the  harder  kind 
of  labour,  that  is  to  say,  a public  writer,  an 
architect  in  full  work,  or  a busy  barrister, 
either  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  toil,  or  when 
he  is  seeking  new  health  on  a Scotch  moor  or  an 
Alpine  pass.  Place  before  him  for  breakfast  a 
meal  loaf,  as  good  as  the  Bread  Reform  League 
have  got  to  offer,  and  a pat  of  butter,  with  tea 
or  coffee.  He  asks  for  a small  bit  of  beef  steak 
or  a hot  mutton  chop,  with  perhaps  a glass  of 
ale.  You  meet  this  request  with  a pamphlet 
containing  statements  such  as  that  bit  of  infor- 
mation about  seventy  times  more  heat-giving 
Bubstance.  He  says,  “ As  to  all  that  I can  say 
nothing.  I know  the  difference  that  the  little 
bit  of  hot  meat  makes  to  my  comfort  all  day, 
and  I leave  analysis  to  chemists.”  Personal 
experience  leads  us  to  sympathise  with  the 
working-man  in  question.  And  to  such,  and 
thus  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  influence 
the  less-educated  classes,  the  efforts  o('  the 
bread-reformers  assume  a sort  of  fantastic, 
unreal  aspect  from  the  over- statement  arising 
Relying  on  chemical  analysis  alone. 

While  we  wish  more  power  to  the  elbow  of 
the  Bread  Reform  League,  wo  speak  simply  in 
support  of  the  view  that  English  people  can, 
if  they  will,  have  much  more  nutritious  bread 
than  they  usually  eat,  at  a considerably  lower 

price.  We  do  not,  however,  think  fit  to  join  in 
a cry  against  the  bakers.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
from  time  to  time,  the  want  of  conformity 
between  the  price  of  wheat  and  that  of  bread 
attracts  angry  animadversion,  which,  after  a 
while,  either  produces  its  effect,  or  from  some 
other  reason  sinks  into  silence.  Nor  do  we  in 
any  way  agree  with  those  who  cry  out  for 
. leg . a*,lon  011  Lhe  matter.  We  are  of  that 
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of  Parliament  that  the  wasteful  and  pernicious 
taste  will  be  eradicated.  Neither  will  it  be  by 
lectures.  Example  will,  in  such  a case,  go 
further  than  precept.  We  are  not  undervaluing 
the  importance  of  sound  chemical  knowledge  as 
to  the  value  of  food.  We  think  that  if  the 
Bread  Reform  League  will  study  the  files  of  the 
Builder , they  will  find  very  much  of  what  is 
now  being  announced  as  new  to  have  been 
stated  very  plainly  in  them.  But  all  means  of 
publicity  are  good  for  the  purpose.  Our  annual 
consumption  of  wheat  is  now  about  20,500,000 
quarters,  which  is  worth  on  an  average  some 
54,000,0001.  Of  this,  32,000,0001.  is  allotted  to 
home  produce,  and  22,000,0001.  to  importation. 
How  much  of  this  is  lost  to  human  consumption 
by  our  eating  fine  floor  bread  instead  of  meal 
bread,  it  will  be  an  instructive  sum  to  work  out. 
As  between  wheaten  and  oaten  bread,  the  pro- 
portion of  nourishment  is  very  much  greater  in 
the  latter.  Wheat  oontains  146  parts  of  flesh- 
forming  material  to  698  parts  of  carbon,  or 
heat-forming  material.  Oats  yield  the  propor- 
tion of  17  to  664.  But  beans,  be  it  remembered, 
yield  240  parts  of  flesh-forming  substance  to 
577  parts  of  heat-giving.  The  value  of  the 
bean  as  an  accessory,  where  rice  [(with  its  low 
proportion  of  65  fiesh-forming  to  795  heat- 
giving element)  is  the  staple  grain,  is  practically 
well  known  in  India.  And  in  Southern  Italy, 
where  the  best  white  bread  in  the  world  is 
made  from  the  superb  Carozelle  wheat  of  the 
Apulian  plains,  the  peasantry  may  be  said  to 
live  for  at  least  two  months  out  of  twelve  on 
beans. 

It  appears  to  us  that  for  this  matter  of  bread 
reform  an  ounce  of  practice  will  be  worth  a 
pound  of  theory.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
show  that  meal  bread  may  be  made  not  only 
economical,  but  palatable.  The  idea  of  the 
grinding  of  the  wheat  by  a steel  mill  seems  to 
us  a very  good  one ; and  that  the  more  so 
because  it  is  not  intimated  that  the  inventor  of 
the  mill  seeks  to  make  undue  capital  out  of 
his  invention.  How  much  of  the  discomfort 
produced  by  some  kinds  of  meal  may  be  due  to 
the  local  nature  of  the  millstones,  is  an  inte- 
resting subject  for  inquiry.  In  his  well-sung 
journey  to  Brindisi,  Horace  complains  of  the 
“stony”  character  of  the  bread  of  Canosa. 
“ Nam  Canusi  lapidosus.”  At  the  present  day 
the  traveller  over  the  same  route  will  do  well 
to  take  care  of  his  teeth.  The  bread  of 
Canosa  is  still  full  of  a grit  whioh  can  hardly 
be  produced  by  the  fine  corn  of  the  dis- 
trict. Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  supply 
from  mechanical  sources  a kind  of  impurity 
which  is  only  too  much  to  be  regretted  in  some 
vegetable  grains.  In  Australia,  a plant  of  the 
family  Marsileacece  covers  the  ground,  in  some 
places,  with  its  little  black  spores,  about  the 
size  of  sweet-peas.  The  albuminous  matter  con- 
tained in  these  spores  makes  a nutritions  food, 
when  properly  prepared.  As  a porridge  or 
stir-about,  it  is  said  to  be  delicious.  But  the 
skin  of  the  pores  is  so  irritating  to  the  stomach, 
that,  if  it  is  not  carefully  removed  from  the 
meal,  the  food,  though  still  palatable,  becomes 
poison.  It  causes  such  disturbance  in  the 
digestive  functions  that  one  of  the  most  famous 
explorers  of  that  region,  the  man  who  first  went 
through  Australia  from  north  to  south,  perished 
of  absolute  starvation,  though  never  failing  to 
eat  daily  meals.  He  had  not  the  means  of  re- 
moving the  husk,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other 
food,  absolutely  perished  of  hunger. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  we  read,  to 
our  great  satisfaction,  two  letters  which  have 
anticipated,  in  the  most  accurate  manner,  the 
recommendations  which  we  were  about  to  offer 
to  the  League.  One  of  them  is  from  Miss  Yates, 
a member  of  the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association; 
the  other  from  Dr.  Bartlett,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  at  the  recent  meeting  at  the  Town-hall, 
Kensington.  We  were  about  to  suggest  that  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  for  the  practical  furthering 
of  the  object  in  question  would  be  to  supply  to 
the  public  such  a sample  bread  as  should  avoid 
the  objections  raised,  as  above  hinted,  at  such  a 
price  as  would  allow  a living  profit  to  a baker 
who  could  command  a fair  amount  of  custom. 
We  are  told  that  the  Bread  Reform  League  has 
now  a list  of  nearly  100  shops  where  the  bakers 
are  willing  to  sell,  at  the  same  price  as  white 
bread,  wheat-meal  bread,  made  Horn  meal  ground 
in  a steel  mill.  This  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  may  observe  that,  if  all  said  be 
true,  the  meal  bread  ought  to  be  cheaper  than 
the  white  bread,— but  let  that  alone  for  the 
present.  Stern  and  sad  experience  leads  us  to 
caution  the  committee  against  relying  on  “ lists 


of  shops.”  To  do  justice  to  an  important 
movement  of  this  nature,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a constant,  uuob- 
trusive,  vigilant  visitation  of  these  shops. 
Some  one  fit  for  the  task  must  look  in  from 
time  to  time  and  buy  a loaf.  He  will  have 
to  note  how  often  the  shopkeeper  “happens 
to  be  out  of  ” meal  bread  ; whether  from  having 
“ already  sold  that  day’s  supply,”  or  from  some 
mysterious  failure  in  the  mill,  or  the  oven,  or 
part  of  the  machinery  in  the  production.  We 
shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if  these  hitches  are 
not  found  to  be  more  frequent  than  was  at  all 
anticipated.  Next,  our  suggested  visitor  must 
take  the  pains  to  take  his  loaf  home,  and  to  eat 
it,  or  at  least  to  eat  enough  to  enable  him  to  judge 
whether  it  is  the  real  article,  or  some  more 
lucrative  imitation  of  it.  If  this  be  done,  and 
if,  with  some  care  to  suit  the  publio  palate, 
such  meal  bread  as  we  know  can  be  made  bo 
regularly  supplied  to  the  public  at  the  price 
which  accurately  corresponds  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, plus  a fair  tradesman’s  profit,  there 
will  be  a standing  ground  for  the  lecturer  or  the 
publio  writer;  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
steady  but  certain  introduction  of  a better  and 
cheaper  kind  of  bread. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  UPPER- 
CLASS  LODGING-HOUSES. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  those  who 
have  for  years  been  urging  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  dwellings  are  at  length  beginning  to  see 
their  efforts  bearing  some  fruit.  The  more  intel- 
ligent householders  are  showing  some  signs  of 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a good  sanitary 
condition  of  a dwelling,  though  we  fear  that  it 
will  be  a long  time  before  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  this  matter  is  taken  hold  of  by  the 
large  mass  of  the  population.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  class  of  dwellings  which  as  yet  is, 
it  may  be  said,  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
sanitary  improvements.  These  are  what  wo 
have  termed  in  the  heading  to  this  article, — 
upper-class  lodging-houses.  These  lodging- 
houses  are  most  numerous  in  our  large  towns. 
London  contains  by  far  the  greatest  number, 
which  are  inhabited  by  all  kinds  of  persons, 
—young  noblemen,  young  barristers,  young 
merchants,  and  every  kind  and  manner  of 
professional  or  non-professional  person.  In  the 
larger  towns,  Buoh  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
they  are  chiefly  occupied  by  young  men 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  place.  And  we 
venture  to  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  an  exmination  of  the  numberless 
houses  used  as  lodging-houses  would  Bhow 
them  to  be  in  a very  backward  sanitary  state. 
Can  this  be  wondered  at  when  the  matter  is 
considered  for  a moment  ? The  ordinary  lodging- 
house  keeper  is,  no  doubt,  a very  respectable 
person.  In  the  best  class  of  London  lodging-houses 
the  proprietor  is  usually  a retired  domestic 
servant,  very  respectful  and  civil,  with  no 
mean  idea  of  the  desirability  of  comfort,  with 
a dislike  of  ventilation,  and  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  a good  healthy  house.  In  the 
large  towns  in  England  the  proprietor  is  less  often 
an  old  domestic  servant ; he  is  very  often, — if  a 
— a clerk,  oris  engaged  in  some  lower  kind 
of  business  occnpation,  whilst  his  wife  attends 
to  the  house.  But,  again,  he  is  a person  with 
small  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a healthy 
house.  In  London  most  of  the  proprietors  hold 
their  houses  on  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one 
years’  leases,  and  under  the  usual  London  system, 
— one  which  sets  a premium  on  doing  as  little  as 
possible  to  make  a house  healthy, — the  tenant 
must  bear  the  cost  of  any  improvements  which 
he  makes.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  in 
addition  to  ignorance  of  sanitary  matters,  there 
also  exists  a desire  not  to  spend  money  upon 
anything  which  shall  in  any  way  diminish 
the  profits  to  be  taken  from  lodgers.  This  is 
perfectly  natural.  Lodging-house  keepers  work 
hard  and  do  not  make  much  money.  They  have 
rent,  wages,  and  other  expenses  to  provide  for, 
and  may  not  always  obtain  the  tenants  to  pay 
for  the  outgoings,  or  to  bring  in  the  margin  of 
profit.  They  are  under  fear  of  no  authority  to 
rummage  into  their  pipes  or  drains  or  closets. 
The  tenants,  taken  as  a whole,  consist  of  young 
men  who  have  not  yet  given  much  thought 
about  sanitary  matters.  As  long  as  the  cooking 
is  fair,  the  rooms  pretty  warm  in  winter,  and 
not  overpoweringly  hot  in  summer,  they  are 
content  with  their  quarters.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  some  other  place,  and  it  is 
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the  evenings  and  nights  which  see  them  mostly 
at  home.  If  Bewer-air  happens  to  make  its  way 
into  their  rooms  and  causes  them  to  feel  ill  in 
consequence,  they  will  say  they  are  “ seedy 
will  lay  it  down  to  a hot  theatre,  bad  wine,  or 
some  cauBe  quite  different  from  the  true  one ; 
and  if  healthy  and  strong,  will  very  likely  throw 
off  the  Bickness.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  lodgers 
remain  no  very  long  time  in  the  house ; if 
they  find  the  smells  disagreeable  they  perhaps 
change,  and  ohange  in  all  probability  from 
Scylla  to  Charybdis.  And  so  the  time  goes  on, 
and  the  drainage  and  ventilation  remain  un- 
improved and  a constant  source  of  danger  to 
the  inmates  of  the  house. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  an  ordinary  good 
lodging-house  in  Liverpool  which  possesses  a 
bath-room,  we  Bhall  in  most  cases  find  that  a 
water-closet  is  in  the  bath-room,  or,  if  it  is  not, 
that  the  waste-pipes  of  the  bath  directly  com- 
municate with  the  soil-pipe.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  an  unwholesome  condition  of  a house, 
which  is  liable  to  breed  disease  and  consequent 
illness.  If  we  penetrate  into  the  lower  regions 
we  shall  find  Binks,  and  drains,  and  traps  whioh 
would  set  the  mind  of  a sanitary  reformer  a* 
thinking  on  the  uselessness  of  his  endeavours. 
And  all  these  defective  drainage  arrangements 
are  the  more  dangerous  in  lodging-houses, 
because,  as  a rule,  they  are  not  counteracted  by 
the  open  windows,  good  fires,  open  chimneys 
when  no  fires  are  burning,  and  general  clean- 
liness, whioh  a lady  who  is  mistress  of  a house 
takes  care  to  see  exist.  It  must,  in  fact,  be  a 
matter  of  almost  oommon  knowledge  to  an 
observant  man  that  the  sanitary  condition  of 
lodging-houses  is  not  what  it  should  be.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  now  treating 
not  of  lodging-houses  for  workmen,  but  of 
lodging-houses  for  the  upper  classes,  who  are, 
as  a rule,  engaged  in  some  business  or  pro- 
fession, and  who,  generally,  are  part  of  the 
rising  generation  of  Englishmen,  and  we  much 
doubt  whether  any  improvement  can  be  looked 
for  for  a long  time.  There  is  one  reform  which 
might  do  something,  but  which  would  be  much 
opposed.  That  reform  is  the  inspection  of 
every  lodging-house  in  a town  by  a com- 
petent inspector.  The  ordinary  Englishman 
hates  anything  like  inspection  ; the  inspector  is 
a man  to  be  abhorred,  and  we  feel  quite  certain 
that  any  such  reform  would  be  greatly  opposed. 
It  would  be  opposed  both  by  lessors  and  lessees 
or  yearly  tenants.  It  would  be  wholly  unfair  to 
make  tenants  (we  are  putting  lodgers  now  aside 
for  the  moment)  pay  the  cost  of  structural  re- 
pairs, such  as  new  drainage,  alteration  of  sinks  and 
closets,  and  ventilation  of  drains,  and  in  London 
the  ordinary  landlord  will  not,  if  he  can  help  it, 
do  anything  for  a tenant.  Therefore,  to  make 
any  such  reform  just,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  cost  of  such  repairs  a burden  upon 
the  landlord, — at  any  rate,  to  some  extent;  and, 
therefore,  as  we  say,  there  would  be  two  classes 
in  opposition  to  such  a reform.  That  any  change 
for  the  better  can  for  long  years  take  place 
withont  a compulsory  inspection  of  lodging- 
houses  from  time  to  time,  we  feel  sure  cannot  be 
expected  even  by  the  most  sanguine  reformer ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  upper-class  lodging- 
houees  is  a subject  which  deserves  very  careful 
consideration,  to  settle  the  measures  which 
Bhould  be  taken  to  improve  such  condition. 


THE  CAFES  OF  MUNICH. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the 
views  of  a great  part  of  the  public  with  regal'd 
to  the  question  of  temperance,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  movement  in  favour  of  what 
has  been  oalled  ooffee-taverns  is  exceedingly 
active,  and  to  a very  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  great  cities  these  coffee-taverns 
must  have  come  to  supply  a long-felt  want ; it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  may  view  them 
as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  our  adaptations 
from  foreign  ways.  In  the  case  of  our  coffee- 
taverns,  adaptations  they  certainly  can  only  be 
termed,  for  they  differ  singularly  both  from  the 
ideal  and  the  reality  of  the  foreign  cafd.  Bnt 
there  are  cafds  and  cafds,  as  any  one  familiar 
with  the  Continent  knows,  and  the  full-blown 
cafd  of  the  Paris  boulevard,  the  now  adopted 
model  of  snch  institutions  throughout  the  world, 
differs  as  strangely  from  the  characteristic 
and  dark  little  caffe  of  a Venetian  bye-street  as 
must  the  seventeenth-century  Grecian  Coffee- 
house in  Devereux-court, — whose  model,  by  the 
way,  would  be  taken  from  this  latter, — from  the 


most  recently-built  cafd  in  the  Avenue  de 
l’Opera. 

The  cafd  is  an  institution  whioh  takes  in  the 
life  of  the  Continental  far  more  the  place  of  the 
English  club  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  he 
begins  his  acquaintance  with  its  pleasures  at  an 
age  when-  the  olub  is,  for  ten  years  at  least,  shut 
to  the  Englishman.  It  is  no  new  theory  that  it 
is  in  great  part  owing  to  this  early  training  that 
the  Continental  acquires  that  familiarity  with 
life  and  the  world,  and  ease  in  manner,  which  in 
the  present  day  are  more  than  ever  considered 
essential.  The  ways  and  habits  of  the  mug- 
house  must  infallibly  give  way,  and  the  coffee- 
tavern,  it  is  not  unjustly  hoped,  will  tend  greatly 
to  aid  in  refining  the  habits  of  a large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities.  In  foreign 
cafds,  side  by  side  with  the  most  ceremonious 
and  formal  of  military  martinets,  the  most 
punctilious  and  severe  priestly  or  scholarly 
manners,  will  be  seen  the  free-mannered  bour- 
geois, the  comfortable  boursier,  the  radiant 
student,  or  the  humble  shopkeeper. 

The  cafds  of  all  foreign  towns  offer  their 
peculiar  features  of  interest,  and  as  such  have 
always  afforded  writers  gifted  with  the  happy 
power  of  “touching  off  character”  ample  field 
for  the  exeroise  of  their  peculiar  abilities.  One 
may  be  excused,  therefore,  in  writing  from 
Munich,  in  feeling  that  the  cafds  of  the  Bavarian 
capital  offer  some  character  by  whioh  they 
merit  notice ; their  peculiar  comfort,  and  the 
exceptionally  generous  consideration  to  what 
might  be  termed  the  literary  accommodation, 
form  a feature  which,  at  a moment  when  there 
is  a movement  in  favour  of  the  spread  of  the 
consumption  of  coffee  at  home,  is  particularly 
worth  note.  When  these  same  cafds  assume  the 
proportions  of  important  architectural  features 
of  the  city, — features  in  the  decoration  of  which 
the  wealth  of  the  capitalist  has  been  expended 
in  the  employment  of  art  which  falls  little  short 
of  the  art  of  the  best  days  of  decorative  paint- 
ing,— they  present  another  claim  to  our  notioe. 

The  subject  is  not  an  uninteresting  one  to 
treat,  as  all  who  have  visited  Bavaria  will  con- 
cede that  not  least  among  the  impressions  they 
may  have  borne  away,  even  of  a short  stay  in 
King  Louis’s  capital,  was  that  connected  with 
the  numerous  cafds  scattered  over  the  town. 
With  the  thorough-paced  Parisian  cafd  we  have 
all  long  since  become  familiar ; nor  is  it,  per- 
haps, going  too  far  to  say  that  with  an  increasing 
amount  of  familiarity  has  come  its  proverbial 
accompaniment.  The  Parisian  cafd  has  ceased 
to  be  what  it  was  ; it  has  ceased,  in  fact,  to  be 
a cafd,  and  since  it  has  lost  this  great  feature  it 
no  longer  possesses  the  charm  that  made  it  in 
the  past  the  resort  of  the  choice  spirits  of 
letters  and  of  art ; nor  has  the  Parisian  cafd  any 
longer  that  fascination  for  the  stranger, — we 
speak  from  an  English  point  of  view, — that  once 
prevailed.  In  Munich  the  traditions  still  exist 
of  the  old  days  of  the  cafds.  There  we  find 
much  of  the  old  comfort,  and  that  absence  of 
the  too-clearly-expressed  modern  feeling  of  one’s 
room  being  worth  more  than  one’s  company ; 
there  one  is  induced,  and,  indeed,  invited,  to 
stay,  by  the  accommodation  afforded,  by  the 
smallness  of  the  outlay,  by  a welcome  from  the 
proprietor  or  proprietors, — no  syren-like  dame 
du  comptoir, — and  by  what  appeals  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peculiarly,  a large  supply  of  jour- 
nals ; German  (of  which  there  are  several  dozen 
ranged  round  the  room)  and  foreign,  always  an 
English  daily  paper  to  tell  one  of  the  doings  at 
home ; the  Illustrated  London  News,  or  its 
equally  popular  sister,  and  the  ever-familiar 
face  of  Dicky  Doyle’B  dear  old  Punch  and  his 
dumb  companion,  with  all  the  picture  papers 
from  Leipzig,  from  Vienna,  and  from  Paris, 
while  further  amusement  is  supplied  by  billiards, 
and  cards,  and  chess,  whioh  replace  in  Germany 
the  fast-dying  science  of  dominoes  in  the  Paris 
cafds,  and,  what  is  by  no  means  the  least  unin- 
teresting or  unpleasant  feature  of  all,  a service 
of  bright,  intelligent,  almost,  perhaps,  too  well- 
looking girls,  whose  rapid  movements  and  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  frequenters  are  a 
constant  source  of  delight  to  the  stranger,  as 
well  as  evidently  of  amusement  and  pleasure 
to  the  Dative  liabituds. 

Most  of  the  cafds  at  Munich,  and  there  are 
not  a few,  are  arranged  on  this  principle,  though, 
as  may  be  imagined,  throughout  the  town  the 
age  of  the  different  establishments  affects  not 
a little  the  interior  style  and  decoration,  but 
each  as  the  date  approaches  more  nearly  the 
present  day  is  more  gorgeously  decorated  than 
the  last.  Among  the  more  recently  built  no 
restriction  Beems  to  have  been  placed  on  the 


architect  in  his  design,  exteriorly  and  interiorly. 
It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  indulging  in  an 
extravagant  dream  of  splendour  were  we  to 
describe  fully  one  of  the  most  recently  com- 
pleted of  these  establishments,  for  here  is  em- 
ployed the  largest  and  noblest  style  of  modern 
Italian  architecture  in  solid  stone-work,  en- 
riched interiorly  with  carving  and  gold,  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with 
highly  decorative  paintings,  executed  by  artists 
who  are  all  but  famous  in  the  history  of  modern 
art. 

It  is  not  a little  characteristic,  and  a point  to 
which  perhaps  till  now  we  have  not  drawn  suffi- 
cient attention,  that  in  each  and  all  of  these 
establishments,  coffee,  the  genuine  extract,  not  a 
decoction  of  the  Mocha  berry,  is  supplied  at  an 
excessively  modest  rate  (2id.),  and  forms  the 
speciality,  the  only  deviation  from  this  rule  con- 
sisting in  the  very  small  consumption  of  mild 
liqueurs  in  the  regulation  liqueur-glass.  It 
is  easy  to  trace  the  influence  of  Venetia  in  the 
large  glass  of  pure  water, — drawn  from  the 
continually  flowing  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the 
room, — which  is  immediately  brought  one  on 
entering,  though  it  is  more  German  to  have 
supplied  at  all  hours  of  the  day  coffee  with  milk 
in  it,  together  with  the  three  regulation  lumps 
of  sugar  in  lieu  of  the  little  cup  of  caffe  nero, 
and  the  measure  of  pounded  sugar,  of  Italy. 

In  many  partB  of  the  world  there  must  be 
artists,  especially  musicians,  architects,  painters 
and  sculptors,  and  decorators  of  all  kinds,  lite- 
rary men  and  scholars,  and  teachers  in  many 
wayB,  who  look  back  to  the  pleasant  hours  they 
have  passed  in  the  cafds  of  Munich  with  affec- 
tionate interest ; and  how  often  must  even  the 
casnal  visitor  to  this  part  of  the  world  re- 
member the  courteous  welcome  that  is  always 
so  liberally  given  both  by  the  host  and  hostess. 
Whatever  may  be  the  system  by  which  these 
establishments  are  made  profitable  investments 
(and  this  is  difficult  to  understand),  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  are  capable  of  affording  to 
any  observant  person  an  admirable  lesson  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  strictest 
economy  in  every  detail  of  their  management, 
and  the  most  careful  desire  to  supply  the  clients 
with  the  utmost  possible  return  for  their  outlay. 


EATON  HALL. 

We  publish  in  our  present  number  a double- 
page illustration  of  Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester,  the 
seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  a 
plan  of  the  ground  floor.  Our  view  is  taken  from  the 
Bouth-west,  and  includes  the  main  building  and 
the  chapel.  The  illustration  sufficiently  sets 
forth  the  character  of  a3  much  of  the  exterior 
as  it  comprises,  the  style  being  Early  Pointed, 
freely  treated.  We  shall,  however,  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  features  on  the  east  of 
the  garden  front.  On  this  Bide  of  the  house  is  the 
Grosvenor  wing,  containing  the  suite  of  family 
apartments,  connected  with  the  main  building  at 
the  north-east  angle  by  a vaulted  corridor  over 
a bridge.  Between  the  Grosvenor  wing  and  the 
main  building  stands  the  north  wing,  which  sets 
back,  and  is  lower  than  either,  forming  an  im- 
portant connecting-link  in  the  general  view. 
Behind  the  north  wing  rise  the  clock-tower  and 
the  chapel-turret,  so  that  from  certain  points  of 
view  in  the  garden  the  Grosvenor  wing  stands  as 
a oentral  feature;  on  its  right  the  main  building, 
while  on  its  left  the  6tables  and  other  inferior 
parts  of  this  immense  establishment  Btretch 
into  the  woods  for  a considerable  distance,  the 
chapel-tower  forming,  even  from  this  side,  the 
culminating  feature. 

The  main  entrance  is  by  the  porte  cochdre, 
which  forms  a conspicuous  feature  in  our 
engraving,  and  which  leads, by  a flight  of  steps, 
and  beneath  a lofty  doorway  of  alabaster,  into 
the  hall.  This  consists  of  a large  square  apart- 
ment, 32  ft.  by  32  ft.,  extending  through  two 
stories  of  the  building,  with  lateral  extensions 
towards  the  north  and  south,  which  are  only 
separated  from  it  by  two  large  arches,  and  are 
but  one  story  in  height.  A double  arcade  at 
the  further  or  eastern  end  leads  to  the  saloon. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  is  a sumptuous  one,  of 
“opus  Alexandrinum,”  in  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  porphyry,  serpentine,  giallo  antico,  and 
Parian  marbles. 

The  ceiling  is  of  panelled  wainsoot,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  lined  with 
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alabaster  and  Genoa  green  marble,  while  seats 
of  ied  granite  are  ranged  between  the  arches 
and  the  east  and  west  walls  on  either  side,  and 
cover  the  arrangements  for  heating  the  apart- 
ment. The  chimneypieces  are  principally  of 
alabaster ; that  in  the  northern  bay  has  a long 
sculptured  panel,  in  the  centre  of  which  King 
Richard  II.  is  represented  delivering  his  famous 
judgment  as  to  the  right  of  Scrope  or  Grosvenor 
to  bear  the  arms  azure,  a bend  or.  The  persona 
on  either  hand  of  the  king  are  all  of 
historic  interest,  and  are  recognisable  by  their 
semblance  to  known  authorities,  or  by  their 
armorial  bearings,  amongst  them  being  John  of 
Gaunt  (the  king’s  uncle),  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
Hotspur,  the  clergy  and  notables  of  Cheshire, 
&o.  The  ohimneypiece  in  the  northern  exten- 
sion has  a similar  sculptured  panel.  In  the 
centre  is  King  William  I.  bestowing  the  sword 
of  Chester  upon  Hugh  Lupus,  the  present 
duke’s  namesake  and  ancestor ; the  groups  on 
either  hand  displaying  family  or  local  incidents 
of  historic  importance. 

The  grand  corridor,  which  passes  between  the 
eastern  end  of  the  hall  and  the  saloon,  leads 
towards  the  south  to  the  great  drawing-room 
and  the  library,  and  northward  stretches  right 
away,  though  diminished  in  width,  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  building  to  the  cross 
corridor,  connecting  the  chapel  with  the  bridge 
which  leads  to  the  Grosvenor  wing.  The 
northern  portion  has  a groined  ceiling. 

The  library  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
south  front,  and  is  90  ft.  by  30  ft.  It  has  a 
deep  bay  in  the  ground-story  of  the  tower, 
which  is  conspicuous  in  our  view,  and  two  large 
bay-windows,  which  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
engraving.  Two  angle  bays  at  the  wett  end 
further  diversify  the  plan.  It  is  fitted  with 
walnut.  At  the  east  end  stands  the  organ,  in  a 
richly-carved  case,  and  the  bookcases  extend 
round  the  walls  of  the  room.  The  various 
panels,  friezes,  and  cornices  are  brilliant  with 
inlay  of  mother-of-pearl  and  boxwood.  The 
chimney-pieces  are  on  the  north  side,  and  are  of 
walnut,  and  they  are  enriched  with  carving  and 
the  inlay  of  pearl  and  box.  The  upper  portions 
of  them  project,  and  are  supported  by  carya- 
tides representing  the  relation  of  all  ranks  to  a 
library, — royalty,  the  church,  chivalry,  min- 
strelsy, husbandry,  &c.,  being  represented.  The 
hexagonal  panel  in  the  centre  contains  in  the 
one  a clock  and  in  the  other  an  anemometer. 
The  ceiling  consists  of  walnut-cased  beams  and 
plaster  panels,  highly  enriched  with  foliage,  &c. 
The  windows  will  be  filled  with  heraldic  stained 
glass.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  library  is  the 
“ Caxton  Memorial  ” which  was  illustrated  in 
our  volume  for  1877,  p.  687.  The  floor  is  to 
be  of  oak  parquet. 

The  great  drawing-room,  45  ft.  by  36  ft., 
communicates  with  the  grand  corridor  on  the 
west,  the  garden,  porch,  lobby,  and  library  on 
the  south,  and  ante-room  on  the  north.  At 
the  east  it  has  one  large  recess,  in  which  we 
understand  will  be  placed  Mr.  Thornycroft’s 
“Artemis,”  exhibited  this  year  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  old  plaster  groined  ceiling  is 
retained,  with  certain  modifications,  and  has 
been  re-decorated.  The  chimneypiece  is  one  of 
various  marbles,  purchased  by  the  Duke  while  in 
Italy. 

The  ante-drawing-room  adjoining  has  also  its 
old  ceiling,  which  has  been  decorated  afresh. 
This  room  will  be  celebrated  for  its  twelve 
panels  of  birds  painted  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks, 
R.A.  The  saloon  has  a high  wainscot  dado, 
and  the  walls  above  are  painted  also  by  Marks, 
illustrating  the  “ Canterbury  Pilgrims.”  The 
chimneypiece  is  of  alabaster,  and  the  central  panel 
contains  a procession  of  world-famous  lovers 
from  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  Raffaelle  and 
the  Fornariua.  The  smaller  panels  in  this  and 
the  other  chimneypieces  before  described  con- 
tain allegorical  figures,  which  have  all  some 
reference  to  the  principal  subjects,  e.g.,  Truth 
Valour,  Constancy,  Love,  &c.  The  ceiling  is 
groined,  and  of  wainscot.  It  is  of  very  elabo- 
rate design,  and  is  to  be  decorated  with  colours 
and  gilding. 

We  now  come  to  the  ante-dining-room,  with 
its  walnut  dado,  in  the  panels  of  which  family 
portraits  by  Gainsborough,  Millais,  &o.,  are 
framed.  As  in  the  drawing-room,  the  old 
plaster  ceiling  is  retained,  and  has  been  re 
decorated. 

Tho  great  dining-room  is  of  tile  same  sliape  and 
S'ze  as  the  drawing-room.  It  is  being  fitted  up 
witn  all-becoming  magnificence  in  walnut.  At 
tho  north  end  is  the  sideboard  recess,  whioh  has 
a groined  walnut  ceiling,  and  a serving-room 


adjoins.  To  the  west  of  the  dining-room,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  corridor,  are  the  billiard 
and  smoking  rooms.  They  are  treated  similarly, 
and  have  wainscoted  dados,  with  dark  oak 
panels.  The  ceilings  are  also  of  wainsoot,  and 
the  walls  are  hung  with  stamped  leather.  The 
floors  are  of  parquet. 

The  grand  staircase  is  enclosed  in  walls  of 
Grinshill  stone,  with  bands  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Forest  of  Dean.  The  steps  are  of  Portland,  and 
the  balustrade  of  alabaster,  cai’ried  on  small 
shafts  of  various  granites,  in  pairs.  The  ceiling 
is  of  oak,  and  is  supported  by  massively-framed 
principals,  filled  in  with  tracery.  At  the 
second-floor  level  a bridge  is  thrown  aoross  for 
the  use  of  the  servants.  The  corridors  in  the 
east  side  are  glazed  with  tinted  quarry  glass, 
and  those  on  the  west  side  with  clear  plate,  so 
as  to  command  a view  of  the  park  and  the 
Welsh  mountains.  This  staircase  leads  to  the 
state  apartments,  whioh  are  on  the  first  floor. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  apart- 
ments in  the  main  building,  and  proceed  to  the 
north  wing,  the  Grosvenor  wing,  the  stables, 
&c. 

In  the  north  wing  is  the  magnificent  kitchen, 
lined  with  terra  cotta,  and  a groined  ceiling 
filled  in  with  the  same  material.  Tho  Grosvenor 
wing  is  in  itself  a large  house,  and  much  space 
might  be  occupied  with  a description  of  it.  It 
has  a central  hall,  round  which  the  principal 
apartments  are  ranged,  and  which  is  lighted  by 
a centre  light.  From  this  hall,  the  principal 
staircase  rises,  and  at  the  first  - floor  level  a 
gallery  is  carried  round  it  which  gives  access  to 
the  various  rooms.  The  floor  is  of  coloured 
mosaic,  and  the  ceilmg  iB  decorated  with 
heraldry.  The  apartments  on  the  ground-floor 
generally  have  parquet  floors  and  wainscot 
fittings  and  dados,  and  ceilings  of  plaster 
panelling  in  geometric  patterns,  enriched  with 
colour.  The  duchess’s  room  is  panelled  with 
views  of  Cliveden,  Trentham,  and  Dunrobin,  by 
O’Connor.  The  chapel  was  fully  described  in 
this  journal  in  1879,  when  an  illustration  of  the 
exterior  of  it  was  given  (p.  888).  The  stables, 
which  in  many  respects  are  as  well  worth  a visit 
as  anything  at  Eaton,  stretch  away  further  still  to 
the  north,  and  are  arranged  round  a large  court- 
yard, in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  ornamental 
basin  with  a central  equestrian  group,  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  A. R.A.  Beyond  the  stables  are 
the  coachmen’s  cottages,  and  the  establishment 
is  completed  by  the  gas*house,  water-works, 
and  laundry,  still  farther  away  by  the  side  of 
the  Dee.  Large  tanks  in  the  library  and  chapel 
towers  (the  latter  in  reserve)  supply  water  for 
the  hydraulic  lifts  and  in  case  of  fire.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  honse  is  the  Belgrave  Avenue, 
which  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  on  the  east 
side  the  corridors  of  the  grand  suite  of  enter- 
taining-rooms command  an  extensive  view  of 
the  terraces,  the  river  Dee,  and  in  the  distance 
the  Peckferton  Hills  and  Boston  Castle. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  ARTISTIC  ASPECTS 
OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN* 

The  third  of  Professor  Church’s  series  of 
Cantor  Lectures  on  “ Some  Points  of  Contact 
between  the  Scientific  and  Artistic  Aspects  of 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,”  was  delivered  on 
Monday  evening  last,  when  the  division  of  the 
subject  dealt  with  was  “ Stoneware  and  other 
Wares  glazed  with  Salt.”  The  lecturer  said 
that  the  stonewares  to  which  he  wished  more 
particularly  to  allude  were  those  which  had 
been  chiefly  made  in  Germany  and  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  at  Lambeth  and  Fulham,  and  which 
were  for  the  most  part  glazed  with  salt.  With 
regard  to  the  body,  or  paste,  of  these  wares,  it 
might  be  said  generally  that  stoneware  led  np 
from  earthenware,  through  the  beautiful  jasper 
ware  of  Wedgwood,  to  hard  porcelain.  What 
was  the  structure  of  the  ordinary  stoneware 
and  of  the  jasper  ware  first  of  all  made —and, 
indeed,  invented,— by  Wedgwood  P It  was 
essentially  a fire-clay  or  china-clay,  made  Jess 
plastic,  or  less  greasy,  as  the  French  would 
say>  by  the  addition  of  silica  in  some  form  or 
other,  generally  in  the  form  of  fine  sand  or 
ground  flint,  which  took  away  to  a great  extent 
its  “ soapy  ” feel  when  it  was  moist,  and  gave  it 
a greater  degree  of  hardness  when  fired  in  the 
kiln.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  addition 
of  silicious  material  to  the  clay  imparted  a certain 
degree  of  brittleness,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  one  drawback  of  stoneware.  At  the  same 
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time,  the  addition  of  silica  imparted  to  the  pro- 
duct a peculiar  and  characteristic  property 
which  stoneware  did  not  share  with  any  other 
kind  of  pottery.  If  a piece  of  stoneware  were 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  would  be 
seen  to  consist,  first  of  all,  of  a great  mass  of 
small  particles  of  clay,  not  very  muoh  altered 
by  firing;  and  the  six-sided  outlines  of  the 
crystalline  fragments  of  the  mineral  which 
formed  the  ohief  constituent  of  the  clay,  and  the 
little  angular  fragments  of  the  sand  or  flint, 
could  be  seen.  But  there  was  something 
which  held  all  these  fragments  and  particles 
together,  viz,  the  glassy  material  whioh 
was  formed  ^at  a high  temperature  in  the 
kiln  by  the  aotion  of  a minute  quantity 
of  alkaline  matter  which  existed  in  the 
clay  and  united  with  the  silica,  forming  a hard 
silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  lime.  The 
lecturer  then  entered  into  the  subject  of  clay 
analyses,  pointing  out  that  Stourbridge  fire-clay, 
which  contained  only  per  cent,  of  alkaline 
matter,  was  the  least  fusible  of  all  clays,  and 
hence  its  practical  value  in  the  industrial  arts. 
Watcombe  clay  contained  about  7 per  cent,  of 
alkaline  matter,  and  Poole  or  Dorset  clay  4 
per  cent.  All  days  were  not  equally  adapted 
for  stoneware,  those  with  the  larger  per- 
centages of  alkaline  matter  being  too  fusible. 
The  contraction  of  the  clay  in  the  kiln  was  a 
very  serious  matter,  various  clays  contract- 
ing in  very  different  degrees.  In  the  Jermyn. 
street  Museum  there  would  be  found  a beautifnl 
series  of  specimens  of  the  different  clays, 
arranged  geologioally,  whioh  could  be  used  for 
potting  purposes,  each  clay  being  represented 
by  experimental  slabs  of  the  same  size 
burnt  and  unburnt,  so  as  to  show  the  amount 
of  contraction.  Mr.  George  Moore,  who  made 
the  experiments,  presented  the  specimens  to  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and  had  contri- 
buted to  the  catalogue  of  the  pottery  exhibited 
there  an  elaborate  series  of  tables  showing  the 
results  he  arrived  at.  Stourbridge  clay  would 
contract  only  from  1 to  2 per  cent.,  while  other 
clays  would  contract  from  18  to  20  per  cent., 
or  about  one-fifth  of  their  whole  bulk.  As  to 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  the  body  of 
stoneware  in  this  country,  the  lecturer  observed 
that  Simeon  Shaw,  whose  valuable  book, — not 
to  be  trusted  in  every  particular, — was  published 
in  1829,  said  that  at  first  the  Staffordshire 
potters  used  a mixture  (for  stoneware  glazed 
wioh  salt)  of  brick,  clay,  and  sand.  They  sub- 
sequently used  a olayey  marl  and  a grey  day 
from  the  coal  measures  mixed  with  clean  sand. 
Shaw  stated  that  to  each  bushel  of  salt  thrown 
into  the  kiln  for  glazing,  some  manufacturers 
added  one  pint  of  red  lead.  Another  manu- 
facturer effected  an  improvement  in  the  body 
of  the  ware  by  introducing  ground  flint  into 
the  clay,  and  his  successor  introduced  another 
improvement  by  thoroughly  washing  the  clay 
to  get  rid  of  ochreous  and  other  matter.  Wedg- 
wood, in  making  the  body  of  his  jasper  ware, 
instead  of  mixing  sand  with  his  pipe-clay  and 
china-clay,  u?ed  sulphate  of  baryta  (heavy  spar), 
which  was  opaque,  or  nearly  so,  when  finely 
ground.  There  was  a great  deal  of  difference 
in  the  Wedgwood  ware  made  during  Josiah 
Wedgwood’s  lifetime  and  that  made  subse- 
quently, and  any  one  studying  the  porous  open 
texture  of  the  body  of  modern  Wedgwood  ware 
must,  he  thought,  attribute  it  to  the  less  careful 
uniformity  in  the  grinding  of  the  materials. 
Referring  to  some  stoneware  jugs  exhibited, 
the  lecturer  said  they  presented  some  pecu- 
liarities which  would  at  first  Bight  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  they  were  English.  They  were 
globular  in  form,  with  straight  necks,  and  were 
well  potted  and  glazed  with  salt.  They  gene- 
rally bore  as  a monogram  either  “ G.  R.”  or 
“ A.  R.,”  and,  more  rarely,  “ W.  R.,”  but  they  all 
bore  indications  of  being  of  an  earlier  period  than 
that  of  George  I.  Many  persons  had  accepted 
the  notion  that  “ G.  R.”  stood  for  “ Gulielmus 
Rex,”  and  that  the  jugs  were  really  of  the  time 
of  William  and  Mary.  The  specimens  exhibited 
were  not,  he  thought,  English,  but  were, no  doubt, 
made  for  the  English  market  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Similar  jugs,  but  inferior 
in  material,  shape,  and  finish,  were  made  by 
Dwight,  of  Fulham,  about  the  same  time.  As 
to  “ Bellarmines,”  some  of  them  made  at  Fulham 
by  Dwight  were  as  good  as  any  made  in  this 
country.  Having  referred  to  the  development 
of  stoneware  in  Staffordshire  (where  he  believed 
it  was  no  longer  produced),  the  lecturer  referred 
to  Continental  productions,  and  finally  referred 
to  modern  stoneware  as  produced  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  and  Messrs.  Stiff  at  Lambeth. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  Lee,  president,  in  the  chair,  about  thirty 
gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election  as 
members. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  : — I desire,  by  leave 
of  the  meeting,  to  say  a few  words  as  to 

The  Origin  of  tile  Architectural  Association. 

The  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  has  so  often  been  mooted 
in  committee  when  a new  “ Brown  Book  ” was 
being  collated,  that  I have  thought  the  matter 
sufficiently  interesting  to  note  down  a few  facts 
concerning  it,  especially  as  it  was  alluded  to  in 
the  President’s  address  this  year,  and  as  I am 
able  to  present  the  Association  with  what  may 
be  called  the  first  “Brown  Book”  in  existence. 
The  sooiety  from  which  the  Association  sprang 
was  called  the  “Association  of  Architectural 
Draughtsman.”  It  was  instituted  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1842,  and  its  objects,  five  in  number, 
are  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  attached  hereto. 
In  this  paper  the  rooms  are  stated  to  be  at  33, 
Southampton-street,  Strand.  In  the  Builder  of 
July  15,  1843,  however,  a notice  is  given  of  the 
society,  wherein  it  states  that  the  members 
meet  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesday  in  every 
month  at  the  Cafd  Royal,  42,  Castle-street, 
Hoi  born  ; [and  a letter  to  the  editor  of  that 
paper  from  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  who  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  society,  states, — 

" Sir,— It  may  not  be  known  to  you  that  a society  exists 
called  the  British  Association  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
men,, having  for  its  object,  by  union  and  co-operation,  the 
providing  with  employment  those  ofits  members  who  may 
requiro  it.  For  this  purpose  a register  is  kept  of  those 
unemployed,  and  which  is  available  to  architects  who 
require  assistants;  also,  each  member  of  the  society  fur- 
nishes quarterly  a drawing  of  some  executed  architectural 
subject,  which  drawings  are  kept  in  the  portfolio  of  the 
society,  and  not  only  form  the  means  of  collecting  vast 
professional  information,  but  a sure  guide  to  architects  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  the  assistants  they  may 
select.  Connected  with  the  society  we  have  also  esta- 
blished a benevolent  fund,  for  assisting  those  of  our  body 
who,  through  misfortune  or  ill-health,  may  requiro  it.” 

Mr.  Colling  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has 
much  pleasure  in  forwarding  a drawing  for 
publication,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  supply 
others.  This  drawing,  of  the  chancel-window 
of  the  church  at  Little  Maplestead,  was  pub- 
lished,* being,  however,  the  first  and  last  of 
the  series.  On  the  2nd  of  September  in  the 
same  year  some  one  writes  to  the  Builder  to 
suggest  a more  extended  plan,  and  asks  why 
original  drawings  should  not  also  be  sent  in. 
Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  society  till 
February  3rd,  1847,  when  Professor  (then  Mr.) 
Kerr,  reads  a paper  on  “Architectural  Edu- 
cation ’ at  the  rooms  in  Southampton  - street, 
Strand.  This  paper  was  a very  important 
one,  and  led  to  the  immediate  formation  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  which  sprang  phoenix- 
like  out  of  the  embers  of  the  decaying  Associa- 
tion of  Architectural  Draughtsmen.  The  next 
ootico  . I find  in  the  Fine  Arts  Journal,  in 
which  it  appears  that  a meeting  was  held  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  to  put  into  operation  one  of  Mr. 
Kerr’s  proposals,  viz.,  to  embody  “ a school  of 
design,”  and  it  was  then  stated  that  the  object 
af  Mr.  Kerr’s  paper,  and  from  which  this  scheme 
(the  formation  of  a school  of  design)  emanated, 
was  to  form  a sooiety  upon  an  enlarged  scale, 
with  a comparatively  trifling  subscription,  which 
would  induce  every  student  of  the  art  to  avail 
aimself  of  its  privileges.  Some  amended  rules 
were  read  out  and  approved  of,  and  a number  of 
lew  names  were  proposed  for  membership.  A 
lub-committee  of  the  old  society  was  then  ap- 
jointed  to  meet  a deputation  of  the  ncwly- 
iroposed  members,  and  to  arrange  at  once  upon 
he  actual  working  of  the  new  schools.  The 
iext  notice  is  on  the  5th  of  May  of  the  same 
'ear,  when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Colling 
>efore  the  already-formed  society,  still  meeting 
u Southampton-street.  On  the  7th  of  July, 
847,  a paper  on  “Architectural  Style”  was 
ead  by  Mr.  Kerr,  who  had  been  elected  presi- 
lent;  and  on  October  8th,  the  first  conversazione 
vas  held  at  tho  new  rooms  in  Lyon’s  Inn  Hall 
t which  over  a hundred  persons  were  present] 
rhea  the  president,  Mr.  Kerr,  delivered  his 
pening  address.f  It  then  numbered  eighty 
ew  members.  The  Association  remained  there 
ill  April,  1859,  when  it  removed  to  its  present 
uarters  in  Conduit-street. 


* See  Builder,  vol.  i.  (1843),  p.  275. 
t A report  of  the  speeches  will  be  found  in  the  Builder 
that  year.  The  assistance  rendered  by  the  Builder  in 
ie  formation  of  the  Association  has  been  referred  to 
ore  than  once. 


The  following  is  a copy  of  the  prospectus  of 
the  Association  of  Architectural  Draughtsmen 
(instituted  on  the  1st  of  September,  1842)  : — 

“ This  Association  has  for  its  chief  object  facility  of  com- 
munication between  its  members  and  all  others  of  the 
architectural  profession.  The  means  employed  to  effect 
this,  and  no  less  the  advancement  of  members  in  their  art, 

I.  The  establishment  of  a registry  of  draughtsmen  un- 
employed, and  of  architects  requiring  their  assistance. 

It  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  advantages  of  this  com- 
pared with  any  system  which  either  makes  a profit  upon 
tho  remuneration  of  the  draughtsman  or  depresses  it  with- 
out benefit  to  the  architect. 

II.  The  collection  of  drawings  of  existing  subjeots  (by 
quarterly  subscription),  the  first  of  which  returns  to  the 
contributor's  possession  upon  the  production  of  the  ninth, 
and  so  on  in  the  order  of  contribution. 

Tho  drawings  are  open  to  public  inspection  on  the  under- 
mentioned evenings  of  meeting,  and  serve  the  architect  in 
forming  his  judgment  upon  the  abilities  of  the  member 
with  whom  he  contemplates  engagement. 

III.  Publication,  in  lithography,  of  such  of  the  drawings 
as  aro  suitable,  each  member  being  entitled  to  a oopy  of 
all  published  during  his  membership. 

IV.  Meetings  held  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesday 
evenings  in  each  month  throughout  the  year,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conversation  and  reading  of  papers  upon  pro- 
fessional topics. 

V.  A Book  Club,  for  the  purchase  and  circulation  of 
professional  works. 

It  should  bo  observed  that  the  Association  has  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a benevolent  fuud,  an  object  deserving  c>f 
the  liberal  consideration  of  tho  wealthier  members  of  the 
profession.  Subscription  to  this  is  optional  with  members 
of  tho  Association. 

The  Association  commemorates  the  anniversary  of  its 
formation  by  a dinner  to  tho  town  members  at  Freemasons’ 
Tavern . 

Members  of  the  profession  are  respectfully  invited  to 
visit  the  meetings.  Those  intending  to  join  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  secretary  at  tho  rooms  cf  the 
Association,  33,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

E.  C.  Sayer,  Hon.  Sec.” 


[ Copy  qf  Card. ] 

“Association  op  Architectural  Draughtsmen, 
33,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

This  Association  facilitates  communication  between 
architects  requiring  assistance,  and  draughtsmen  unem- 
ployed ; either  in  permanent  or  temporary  engagements, 
it  offers  advantages  peculiar  to  itself. 

It  abstains  from  all  interference  with  or  profit  upon  the 
terms,  so  that  the  architect  derives  tho  full  benefit  of 
their  amount,  in  receiving  the  best  assistance  they  c«n 
command. 

Its  regulations  are  calculated  to  secure  in  its  members 
respectability  of  conduct  as  well  as  to  improve  their 
talents.  Quarterly  drawings  aro  required  of  them,  which 
remain  with  the  Association,  and  are  open  to  professional 
inspection  on  the  evenings  of  tho  first  and  third  Wednes- 
days of  each  month  throughout  tho  year. 

Note.— If  no  member  should  be  disengaged  who  is 
qualified  to  answer  any  application  for  assistance  made  to 
the  secretary,  the  Assodiation  will  advertise  for  it,  thereby 
saving  the  architect  expense  and  trouble. 

Communications,  &c.,  addressed  to  the  secretary,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Association,  33,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

E.  C.  Sayer,  Hon.  8eo.” 

_ Thanks  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Spiers  for 
his  communication, 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Architects  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.”  This 
we  print  elsewhere. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Nash  for  his  paper,  said  that  the 
examples  which  had  been  mentioned  in  it  were 
certainly  typical  of  tho  schools  treated  of,  but 
the  author  had  not  given  any  particulars  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  those  schools. 
Now,  those  who  had  seen  the  buildings  in  ques- 
tion would  have  understood  the  reasons  which 
gave]to  each  style  its  peculiarities  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  artist  himself,  because  many  of 
the  buildings  referred  to  were  not  by  architects 
alone, — and  the  circumstance  that  they  were  by 
men  who  were  designers  in  other  arts,  painters 
and  sculptors, — materially  influenced  some  of 
the  buildings.  With  regard  to  Michelangelo, 
many  of  his  works,  especially  the  Farnese 
Palace,  were  well  worthy  of  study,  but  they 
exemplified  much  that  had  better  be  avoided 
than  copied.  Of  course,  the  great  ideas  which 
he  had,  such  as  were  realised  in  his  domes  and 
other  structures,  were  to  be  admired,  but  the 
admiration  could  not  be  extended  to  the  details 
of  execution. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
observed  that  Mr.  Nash  had  incidentally  re- 
ferred in  his  paper  to  the  varying  conditions 
under  which  architecture  was  practised.  He 
had  spoken  of  the  princely  patronage  that  the 
old  architects  received  during  the  two  centuries 
dealt  with  iu  the  paper,  and  had  by  implica- 
tion suggested  than  the  architects  of  the  present 
day  lacked  the  princely  pay,  and  that  therefore 
they  were  not  able  to  do  such  good  things.  He 
(Mr.  Stannus),  however,  did  not  think  that 
architects  had  any  reason  to  complain  of,  either 
as  to  the  patronage  or  pay  accorded  to  them  in 
the  present  day.  There  were  princely  patrons 
now  as  there  were  of  old  time,  and  the  remu- 
neration of  architects  was  reasonably  good.  In 
his  opinion,  one  great  reason  why  the  archi- 


tecture of  the  present  time  could  not  compare 
with  that  of  some  previous  epochs  was  that  the 
architects  themselves  were  so  greedy  that  they 
took  too  many  jobs,  and  some  of  them,  when 
occasion  offered,  sought  to  obtain  and  did  obtain 
important  works  in  styles  in  which  they  were 
not  reputed  to  excel.  So  far  from  seeking  work 
in  a style  alien  to  that  in  which  they  worked,  the 
older  men  would  have  refused  it  when  offered  to 
them  ; and  any  one  who  read  the  pages  of  Vasari 
would  find  that  there  were  not  wanting  instances 
in  which  architects  of  established  reputation 
showed  aconsiderate  feeling  for  the  younger  men. 
At  the  present  time  the  younger  men  in  the 
architectural  profession  were  starving,  while  all 
the  pluralists,  who  would  take  any  number  of 
commissions  that  they  could  not  possibly  attend 
to,  flourished.  The  reason  why  modern  archi- 
tecture could  not  compare  with  the  old  work  was 
simply  that  modern  architects  themselves  could 
not  compare  with  the  architects  of  old.  With 
regard  to  Raffaelle,  Michelangelo,  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  he  thought  it  was  to  be  just  as  much 
regretted  that  they  had  ever  laid  their  hands 
upon  architecture  as  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  been  called  upon 
to  build  tho  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Raffaelle,  Michelangelo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
did  not  understand  architecture,  and  thought  it 
consisted  in  sticking  columns  and  pilasters  on  to 
building.  Mr.  Nash  had  not  alluded  to  what 
Sir  Charles  Barry  did  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  There  was  to  be  seen 
a fixjade  without  an  order,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  facades  in  Loudon.  His  facade  of  the 
Travellers’  Club  was  also  very  good.  With 
regard  to  Palladio,  architects  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  him,  not  for  what  he  built,  but  for 
his  book.  His  buildings  were  very  bad,  and  in 
many  points  of  grammar  would  not  be  at 
all  creditable  to  one  of  the  Association’s 
students  in  the  Class  of  Design.  The  great 
debt  of  gratitude  which  architects  owed  to 
Palladio  was  for  the  publication  of  his  book, — a 
book  which  had  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  to  popularise  and  to  systematise  the  study 
of  architecture. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  Mr.  Nash  had 
appeared  to  regard  it  as  a misfortune  that  the 
present  generation  possessed  no  painters  of 
distinction,  nor,  indeed,  any  painters  at  all, 
who  had  carried  out  architectural  works.  But 
in  his  (Mr.  Spiers’s)  opinion,  if  we  in  tho 
present  generation  found  ourselves  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  the  people  of  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  were  several  of  our 
moBt  distinguished  painters  who  would  be  oalled 
upon,  by  reason  of  their  talents  and  position, 
to  design  important  buildings,  just  as  painters 
and  sculptors  were  called  upon  at  one  time  to 
design  buildings  in  Italy.  The  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  (Sir  Frederick  Leighton) 
had  perhaps  a greater  knowledge  of  Greek 
architecture  (so  far  as  its  general  artistic  spirit 
as  distinguished,  perhaps,  from  its  practical 
conditions,  was  concerned)  than  any  architect 
now  living ; and  no  one  could  vie  with  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema  in  his  knowledge  of  Roman 
and  Pompeian  work.  There  was  not  the  least 
doubt  that  if  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  were  to  be  oalled 
upon  to  design  buildings  of  that  character,  he 
would  produce  works  of  great  beauty  and  merit. 
There  were,  he  need  not  say,  several  instances 
of  men  who  had  begun  life  as  architects,  and 
afterwards  turned  to  painting,  as,  for  example, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Deane,  who  was  a distinguished 
member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  generally  giving  his  attention,  however, 
to  architectural  subjects.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  wbat  was  called  a “ disappointed  ” archi- 
tect. He  was  one  of  the  best  designers  of  his 
day,  and  used  to  colour  drawings  for  other 
architects.  His  original  designs  were  such  as 
would  have  brought  him  credit  and  hononr  had 
they  been  put  into  execution,  but  he  could  get 
no  practice,  and  therefore  left  the  profession. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a very  large  number  of 
young  men  who  had  abilities  fitting  them  to  be 
excellent  arohitecte,  who  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  painters.  If  they  had  seen  any  chance  of 
getting  a practice,  they  would  have  become 
architects.  It  would  therefore  probably  be  an 
easy  thing  to  find  several  painters  who  would  be 
capable  of  becoming  excellent  architects.  Of 
course  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of 
the  distinguished  masters  of  the  Italian  school 
were  not  only  great  painters  and  sculptors,  but 
great  mathematicians  and  men  of  science. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  an  example  of  this  in 
Italy,  while  in  England  we  had  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  at  a very  early  age  made  an  import- 
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anfc  astronomical  discovery,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  was  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Oxford.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  Italy,  and 
later  on  produced  the  wonderfnlly- varied  and 
numerous  spires  and  towers  of  the  London 
churches.  Many  of  the  distinguished  architects 
of  Italy  devoted  some  years  at  the  outset 
of  their  career  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  science.  They  then  turned  their  attention 
to  art,  practising  the  drawing  of  the  figure 
and  probably  modelling  their  figures  before 
painting  them, — a practice  followed  in  the  pre- 
sent day  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  Later  on, 
when  they  had  made  their  reputation  either  as 
painters  or  sculptors,  they  were  called  upon  to 
carry  out  buildings.  Such  a system  of  training 
for  architects,  however,  was  impossible  under 
present-day  conditions,  and  any  one  who  allowed 
himself  to  reach  the  age  of  forty  before  he  took 
np  architecture,  would  be  unable  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  modern 
praotice.  Nearly  all  the  chief  architects  of 
France  had  to  go  through,  in  their  early  train- 
ing, severe  mathematical  courses,  and  if,  having 
entered  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  they  obtained 
the  Grand  Prix,  they  went  to  Rome,  returning 
at  the  age  of  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five,  with- 
out having  acquired  any  practical  knowledge 
as  to  the  strength  or  properties  of  materials, 
or  as  to  the  details  of  construction.  . If 
appointed  to  some  public  or  Government  build- 
ing, their  practical  knowledge  was  so  deficient 
that  they  had  to'  trnst  almost  entirely  to  their 
inspectors.  Some  of  them,  it  was  true,  had  the 
courage,  at  that  time  of  life,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  building  materials,  but  others  con- 
fined their  thoughts  entirely  to  design.  In 
England  we  had  no  architect  who  would  be 
content  to  take  the  extraordinary  position  which 
the  late  M.  Duo  occupied  for  so  long  with 
respect  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  to  which  build- 
ing he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  architectural 
life.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances  an 
architect  was  able  to  give  more  thought  and 
care  to  his  building,  but  it  was  not,  he  thought, 
a system  which  would  find  favour  in  England. 

Mr.  NaBh  hiving  briefly  replied,  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE* 

It  is  almost  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
short  paper,  to  do  justice  to  the  number  of  illus- 
trious names,  which  crowd  upon  ns  at  this  epoch, 
and  we  caD,  therefore,  only  dwell  briefly  on  the 
lives  of  the  architects  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  motives  which  actuated 
these  men  to  produce  works  which  daily  in- 
crease in  interest,  and  compel  us  to  offer  our 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  energy  of  mind  and 
purity  of  thought  as  exhibited  in  them.  Although 
many  may  take  exception  to  the  over-elabora- 
tion of  detail,  and  to  the  naturalistic  treatment 
of  ornament  in  Late  Renaissance  works,  yet  we 
may  discover  in  nearly  all  instances  a freedom 
of  design  which,  in  earlier  times,  and  especially 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  often  cramped  and 
fettered  by  ideas  which  emanated  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister  and  the  austerity  of 
monastic  life. 

The  architecture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  schools, — the 
Florentine,  the  Roman,  the  Venetian,  and,  lastly, 
the  Baroque  sohool. 

To  the  first  belong  the  palaces  of  the  Medici, 
the  Pitti  and  the  Strozzi  at  Florence,  both 
having  in  them  traces  of  Medievalism  and  pre- 
dominating strength.  The  house  of  the  Floren- 
tine noble  was  literally  his  castle;  the  dark 
portal,  and  massive  walls  pierced  with  narrow 
opening->,  and  the  rugged  rustication  of  the 
walls,  all  point  to  the  troublous  times  in  which 
these  nobles  lived. 

The  Roman  style  is  less  massive  in  treatment, 
and  ornament  is  introduced  less  sparingly  ; a 
more  refined  taste  was  being  developed,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  works  of  Fontana,  Sangallo,  Bra- 
mante,  and  Michelangelo, — such  as  the  Farnese 
Palace,  the  Palace  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  the 
numerous  villas  with  which  the  environs  of 
Rome  are  studded.  As  to  the  churches  of  the 
Roman  style,  that  of  St.  Peter's  gives  the  key- 
note to  all  the  others,  and  as  almost  all  the  first 
architects  of  the  two  centuries  we  are  consider, 
ing  were  engaged  upon  it,  we  may  see  in  it  the 
embodiment  of  thi3  style. 


The  Venetian  school  is  characterised  by  greater 
lightness  and  elegance,  and  includes  among  its 
ranks  such  men  as  San  Michele,  Palladio,  and 
Sansovino ; and  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
by  the  latter  architect,  forms  a typical  example 
of  this  school. 

The  Baroque  style,  introduced  by  Maderna, 
Borromini,  and  others,  marked  the  decline  of 
Renaissance  art ; its  effects  were,  nevertheless, 
novel  and  striking,  but  were  wanting  in  dignity 
and  repose,  and  figures  in  impossible  attitudes 
clinging  for  dear  life  to  broken  pediments 
marked  the  degenerate  taste  which  prevailed. 

First  among  the  architects  of  this  century, 
when  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  the  dawn  of  the 
Renaissance  was  stealing  over  the  land  of  Italy, 
stands  the  name  of  Filipo  Brunelleschi,  son  of 
Lippo  Lapi  (born  1377,  died  1444),  who,  though 
educated  for  far  different  pursuits,  at  an  early 
age  brought  his  powers  of  mind  to  bear,  first  on 
geometry,  then  on  Dante  and  his  writings,  and 
eventually  applied  himself  wholly  to  architec- 
ture, and,  by  earnestly  studying  the  ancient 
masters  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  became  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  antique,  and  revived 
the  ancient  orders  of  the  Doric,  lonio,  and 
Corinthian.  The  two  greatest  works  of  this 
architect  were  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and 
the  cupola  over  the  oathedral,  Santa  Maria  dei 
Fiori,  in  the  same  city.  The  Pitti  Palace  has  a 
rugged  simplicity,  which  makes  this  building 
astonish  us,  rather  by  its  broad  treatment  of 
masses  than  by  any  delioacy  or  refinement  of 
detail.  The  entire  building  is  covered  with 
rustio  work,  the  blocks  of  stone  in  the  lower 
story  and  in  the  wall  of  the  terrace  flanking  the 
courtyard  being  of  snch  an  enormous  size  that 
they  look  like  the  work  of  giants.  Some  idea 
of  the  large  proportions  of  this  building  may  be 
obtained  from  the  entrance-doorways,  which 
measure  about  28  ft.  in  height  by  14  ft.  in  width. 
But  Brunelleschi  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
work,  and  only  carried  the  building  as  high  as 
the  second  Btory,  and  later  on  Ammanati  added 
mouldings  and  triangular  pediments  to  the 
windows,  to  the  detriment  of  the  original  design, 
which,  as  has  been  before  stated,  owed  its  beauty 
in  a great  measure  to  its  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment. 

When  Brnnellesohi’s  grand  conception  of 
raising  a dome  over  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
dei  Fiori  at  Florence  was  first  promulgated,  his 
project  was  hailed  with  derision,  and  to  prove 
that  he  was  capable  of  performing  what  he 
undertook  to  do,  he  had  recourse  to  the  trick 
afterwards  practised  by  Columbus.  When  the 
persons  who  had  been  clamouring  to  see  his 
design  were  assembled,  he  produced  an  egg, 
and  asked  each  one  present  to  make  it  stand 
upright  on  the  table.  All  tried,  but  failed,  when 
Brunelleschi,  striking  off  the  end,  accomplished 
the  feat.  “We  can  do  that  also,”  exclaimed 
those  assembled.  “ So  you  will  say  when  you 
have  seen  my  design,”  replied  the  architect. 
The  height  of  the  cupola  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross  is  385  ft.  It  consists  of 
an  outer  and  inner  shell  connected  together  at 
intervals  by  walls,  and  it  is  octangular  or 
plan.  Other  cupolas  had  been  constructed  pre- 
viously to  this,  as  at  St.  Sophia’s,  Constantinople, 
St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  and  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa  ; 
but  this  one  outrivalled  them  all,  both  in  size 
and  ingenuity  of  construction.  Brunelleschi 
was  great  not  only  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  but 
also  in  military  architecture,  for  he  designed  the 
fortresses  of  Vico  Pisano,  the  old  and  new  citadel 
at  Pisa,  and  he  also  built  fortifications  on  the 
Ponte  Amare.  He  died  respected  and  beloved, 
and  was  buried  under  the  shadow  of  his  great 
dome  at  Florence  ; posterity  has,  moreover, 
awarded  him  the  highest  honours,  for  to  him 
we  owe  the  re-establishment  of  pure  architec- 
ture and  manly  design. 

Leon  Battista  Alberti  (born  1398,  died  1472) 
was  a nobleman  by  birth,  and  son  of  Lorenzo 
and  nephew  of  Cardinal  Alberto  of  the  Alberti, 
a Florentine  family.  Educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  having  a knowledge  of  mathematics, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  and  possessing  a natural 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  he  was  not  long  in  decid- 
ing on  the  profession  which  would  be  most  suit- 
able to  a man  of  such  varied  acquirements.  The 
church  of  San  Francesco  at  Rimini  bears  witness 
to  his  powers  of  design,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
talented  of  all  his  works.  The  interior  is  still  in 
the  Gothic  Btvle,  but  the  whole  of  the  exterior  was 
remodelled  from  his  designs,  and  embellished 
with  choice  marbles.  At  Florence  Alberti  built 
the  circular  chapel  of  the  Annunziata,  which 
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circular  on  plan,  have,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases’ 
a distorted  appearance,  which  mars  the  effect  of 
the  composition.  The  principal  fa9ade  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  is  attributed  to  Alberti ; but 
Milizia,  in  his  “ Lives  of  Celebrated  Archi- 
tects,” states  that  it  was  probably  built  by 
Giovanni  Bellini.  His  life  was  passed  as  a true 
nobleman’s  should  be,  in  liberality  and  conrteous- 
ness  to  all,  and  he  died  at  an  advanoed  age  in 
his  native  land. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  revived  art  was  only  feeling  its  way, 
and  had  uot  obtained  that  firm  footing  on  the 
soil  of  Italy  that  the  following  century  esta- 
blished, the  names  of  great  architects  were  few 
in  number,  and  the  two  whose  lives  4we  have 
just  considered, — namely,  Brunelleschi  and  Al- 
berti,— were  the  guiding  stars  of  this  epoch. 
Nevertheless,  other  architects  flourished,  some 
of  whose  works  were  of  no  mean  merit,  and 
amongst  these  were  Michellozzo  Michlozzi,  a 
Florentine  and  a pupil  of  the  sculptor  Donatello. 
This  architect  succeeded  in  making  a design  for 
the  palace  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  by  which  he 
secured  the  patronage  of  that  influential  man, 
and  superseded  Brunelleschi,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  a design  which  was  considered  too 
sumptuous.  Michelozzo  built  the  famous  library 
of  the  Benedictines  at  San  Giorgio,  Venice,  to 
which  city  Cosmo  had  been  banished  in  1433, 
and  whither  his  architect  followed,  with  a devo- 
tion rarely  witnessed  in  modern  times.  He 
made  designs  for  and  built  the  palace  of  Cafag- 
giulo,  in  Mugello,  by  order  of  the  Duke  Cosmo ; 
also  an  ingenious  villa  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence, 
on  the  side  of  a hill,  with  large  cellars  and 
stables  under  part ; also  the  palace  of  the  Tor- 
nabuoni,  now  belonging  to  the  Marquis  Corsi. 
Michelozzo  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and 
was  interred  at  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Florence. 

Oiuliano  da  Majano  was  also  a Florentine, 
being  the  son  of  a stonecutter  residing  near 
Fiesole.  Having  studied  architecture,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  pitronised  by  King 
Alphonso  at  Naples,  where  he  built  the  great 
palace  at  Poggio,  which  is  an  exact  square  on 
plan,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  clever  arrange- 
ment of  its  staircases. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
flourished  the  celebrated  architect  Brarnantino, 
whose  field  of  operations  was  chiefly  in  Milan 
and  the  surrounding  district.  He  erected  the 
Church  of  St.  Satiro  in  that  city,  which  has 
been  much  praised,  more,  however,  on  account 
of  the  sumptuousness  of  its  decoration  than  for 
its  beauty  of  design  ; for  the  numerous  arcaded 
corridors,  aod  the  many  statues  with  which  it  is 
adorned  detract  from  the  main  features  of  the 
deeign,  and  render  them  somewhat  confused. 
Bramante,  of  whom  we  Bhall  speak  later  on,  is 
said  to  have  benefited  by  studying  his  works, 
and  we  see  tokens  of  this  in  many  buildings 
erected  by  him. 

Giovanni  del  Bozo  and  Francesco  di  Giorgio, 
of  Siena,  rank  among  the  lesser  lights  of  this 
epoch.  The  latter,  however,  erected  some  very 
creditable  buildings,  chief  among  which  is  the 
famous  palace  of  the  Duke  Frederigo  Feltre, 
at  Urbino. 

The  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were 
frequently  combined  in  these  times  with  the 
more  practical  art  of  building,  and  the  appellation 
of  “ painter  and  architect  ” was  as  common  then 
as  “ architect  and  surveyor  ” is  in  the  present 
day.  The  artistic  ideas  of  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury architects  are  often  deadened  by  the  worry 
of  business  ; and  this  is  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
for  the  real  artist  should  be  free  from  the  petty 
cares  and  anxieties  which  engross  the  bustling 
matter-of-fact  people  of  the  present  day. 

A liberal  emolument  will  not  evoke  talent ; 
nevertheless,  architects, to  do  their  work  truly  and 
thoroughly,  require  to  have  sufficient  means  to 
enable  them  to  drive  away  anxious  thoughts  for 
the  morrow,  and  the  ancient  architects  were 
undoubtedly  treated  in  a more  liberal  manner 
than  those  of  to-day,  or  they  could  never  have 
bestowed  that  painstaking  care  on  their  build- 
ings which  is  so  frequently  exhibited,  since  their 
whole  time  and  thoughts  were  often  confined  to 
one  building,  while  the  multifarious  duties  of 
the  nineteenth-century  architect  disqualify  him 
from  taking  that  high  position  which  was  so 
acquired  by  the  architects  of  Renaissance. 

Having  now  briefly  considered  the  architects 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  pasB  on  to  those  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

When  on  some  bright  summer’s  night  we  gaze 
upon  the  cloudless  heavens,  and  see  there  some 
grand  con  stellation  which  rivets  onr  attention , and 
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become  for  a time  almost  forgetful  of  the  lesser 
luminaries,  so  it  is  when  we  pass  in  review  the 
architects  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their 
names  stand  out  so  boldly  among  the  lesser 
lights  of  art  that  we  are  for  a time  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  preceding  or  posterior 
artists,  and  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves  the 
cause  of  this  great  uprising  and  rebirth  of 
intellect  at  a period  when  all  true  art  seemed 
lost  in  a hopeless  chaos.  This  great  awakening 
to  the  study  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  cultivated  tastes  and 
judicious  patronage  of  the  leading  families  in 
Italy.  They  were  the  great  motive- power 
which  set  the  machinery  of  art  in  motion,  and 
evoked  the  slumbering  talents  of  men  capable 
of  greatness  in  every  department  of  art, — in 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  poetry,  musio,  and 
architecture.  Well  might  Michelangelo  and 
other  contemporary  architects  have  said  of  the 
Cosmos  and  Leos  of  the  Medici  family,  as 
Horace  Baid  of  Mmcenas,  “ 0 et  presidium  et 
duloe  decus  meum,”  for  had  it  not  been  for 
this  opulent  and  cultivated  family,  many  a 
talented  artist  who  now  illumes  the  page 
of  history  would  have  died  “unwept,  un- 
honoured, and  unsung.”  Art  patronage, 
however,  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  many, 
but  rather  the  privilege  of  the  few ; and,  like 
other  good  things,  it  must  be  judiciously 
administered,  or  its  effects  will  be  more  baneful 
than  productive  of  good  ; for  far  greater 
detriment  is  done  to  art  by  the  ignorant  patron, 
who  enriches  those  who  unjustly  deserve  it,  than 
by  the  man  who,  though  appreciating  talent, 
fails  to  render  it  its  due  reward. 

Bramante  d’  Urbino,  though  born  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Castel  Durante,  is 
generally  classed’  among  the  architects  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  talents  were  directed 
at  an  early  age  to  painting,  but  he  quitted  it  for 
the  sister  art  of  architecture,  having  studied 
and  measured  the  principal  ancient  buildings  at 
Rome,  and  the  remains  of  the  villa  Adriana  at 
Tivoli.  His  chief  patrons  were  the  Cardinal 
Caraffa,  the  Popes  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  III., 
and  the  Duchess  Eleonora  Gongaza,  the  latter 
of  whom  commissioned  Bramante  to  build  a 
palace  for  herself  and  her  husband,  the  Duke 
d’Urbino.  The  greatest  work  of  this  architect 
was  undoubtedly  the  re-building  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  In  this  design  he 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  ancients,  in 
the  massiveness  and  unity  of  treatment  whioh 
pervades  the  whole  edifice.  Strongly  impressed 
with  the  grand  proportions  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  which,  no  doubt,  he  bad  studied  in  the 
days  of  his  pupilagp,  he  founded  his  design  on  this 
model  and  made  his  cupola  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, adding  the  four  arms  of  the  Latin  cross, 
forming,  when  completed,  a building  of  un- 
equalled vastness  and  grandeur. 

Bramante  could  boast  of  having  Raffaelle  for 
a pupil  and  Michelangelo  for  a friend  and 
adviser,  and  the  great  sculptor  states  his  opinion 
that  “Bramante  is  superior  to  all  others  since 
the  time  of  the  ancients.” 

Shall  we  praise  or  blame  Bramante  for  the 
revival  of  the  use  of  plastering  and  stucco 
ornament  ? There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  way  in  which  he  employed  it,  namely, 
on  a wooden  foundation ; but  unfortunately  it 
latterly  fell  on  evil  times,  its  true  place  and  use 
being  forgotten,  and  the  stucco,  instead  of 
assisting  to  decorate  the  buildings  served  only 
to  overburden  them  with  vulgar  ornament.  This 
is  specially  noticeable  at  Yicenza, where  Palladio, 
not  having  had  funds  sufficient  to  erect  his 
sumptuous  designs  in  stone,  has  bad  recourse  to 
plastered  columns  on  a brick  core,  and  the  effect 
of  time  on  these  buildings  has  made  them  look 
pitiable  in  the  extreme,  and  has  given  occasion 
to  architects  of  the  opposite  school  to  decry  all 
architecture  of  the  Palladian  school  as  a sham. 

The  most  beautiful  erection  by  this  architect 
is  the  palace  of  the  Cancelleria  at  Rome.  The 
wiudows  on  the  “ primo  piano,”  or  first  floor, 
have  served  as  models  for  countless  otherp,  but 
none  have  surpassed  the  original.  The  fagade 
is  constructed  of  blocks  of  travertine  from  the 
Colosseum,  which,  during  this  century,  served 
as  a sort  of  quarry  for  numerous  Roman 
palaces. 

The  beautiful  dome  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie,  at  Milan,  is  certainly  the 
most  satisfactory  of  any  of  Bramante’s  works, 
and,  as  Pergusson  says,  in  his  History  of 
Modern  Architecture,"  Had  the  architects  of  the 
succeeding  age  been  only  content  to  work  with 
the  moderate  amount  of  classical  feeling  found 
iu  this  building,  we  should  have  had  no  oause 


to  regret  the  loss  of  the  Gothic  style  ; but  the 
tempation  to  employ  great  pilasters  and  pillars, 
whose  real  recommendation  was  that  they 
covered  the  greatest  amount  of  space  with  the 
least  amount  of  thought,  was  more  than  human 
nature  could  resist,  on  the  part,  at  least,  of  men 
who  were  more  artists  and  amateurs  than 
architects.” 

The  dome  of  Santa  Maria  is  65  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  is  consequently  one  of  the  largest 
constructed  by  Bramante,  that  at  the  church  at 
Lodi  being  50  ft.,  and  the  dome  of  the  little 
church  of  San  Pietro,  in  Montorio,  at  Rome, 
being  only  15  ft.  in  diameter. 

Bramante  died  in  the  year  1514,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  was  bnried  in  great  Btate  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  the  grand  work  of  his  life- 
time, and  which,  had  it  been  executed  as 
orignally  designed  by  him,  would  have  been  a 
church  worthy  of  the  golden  age  of  Renaissance 
art. 

The  two  brothers  Giuliano  and  Antonio  di 
Sangallo  flourished  about  this  time  (1443- 
1517).  They  were  sons  of  an  architect,  Giam- 
berti,  whose  works  have  not  been  greatly 
praised,  and,  being  educated  as  engravers, 
ultimately  turned  their  attention  to  architec- 
ture. The  principal  works  of  Giuliano  were  the 
cupola  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Loretta, 
at  Rome,  built  by  order  of  Alexander  VI.,  the 
fortifications  of  Ostia,  the  castle  of  Montefias- 
oone,  for  the  Duke  of  Valentino,  and  he  latterly 
superintended  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  under  Leo  X.  His  disinterested  motives, 
and  his  affection  for  his  great  patron  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici,  are  exemplified  by  the  following 
story  narrated  by  Milizia.  After  completing  the 
fortifications  of  Ostia,  he  journeyed  to  Naples 
and  presented  a magnificent  model  to  the  king 
for  some  work  at  Castel  Nuovo,  whioh  so  pleased 
the  monarch  that  he  presented  him  with  horses, 
clothes,  and  a silver  cup  containing  one  hundred 
ducats.  Giuliano,  however,  refused  to  accept 
them,  stating  that  he  was  still  in  the  service  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  and  the  king,  surprised  at 
his  noble  independence,  allowed  him  the  choice 
of  whatever  pleased  him,  and  he  accordingly 
chose  some  fragments  of  antique  sculpture, 
whioh  he  presented  to  his  patron  Lorenzo  on 
his  return  to  Florence.  Antonio  or  Sangallo  the 
younger  has  left  many  excellent  works  as 
evidence  of  his  talent,  and  his  designs  for  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  were  replete  with  originality, 
and  differed  greatly  from  those  of  Bramante. 
The  most  ingenious  work  of  this  architect  was 
the  well  at  Orvietto,  which  is  of  great  depth,  and 
has  two  spiral  staircases, — one  inside  the  other, 
— descending  to  the  well,  so  that  one  set  of 
mules  laden  with  waterskins  might  be  descend- 
ing while  the  other  set  were  ascending.  San- 
gallo began  the  Farneee  Palace  when  Pan!  III. 
was  cardinal,  and  when  the  building  had 
reached  the  roof,  the  Pope,  anxious  to  have  a 
cornice  which,  in  beauty  and  richness  of  design, 
should  eclipse  all  former  efforts,  instituted  a 
competition  among  all  the  able  artists  in  Rome, 
but  even  the  Pope’s  infallibility  could  not 
ensure  a satisfactory  termination  to  it,  for  the 
decision,  as  in  nearly  all  modern  competitions, 
was  as  absurd  as  it  was  unjust.  Sangallo  com- 
peted, but  his  design  was  set  aside  for  one  by 
Melighino,  formerly  the  Pope’s  groom,  and  he 
was  unable  to  restrain  his  righteous  indignation 
at  this  unfairness,  and  explained  to  the  Pope 
that  this  man  was  a mere  mountebank  of  an 
architect.  “ We  wish  Melighino,”  said  the  Pope, 
“ to  be  really  an  architect,  and  will  therefore 
take  care  to  provide  for  him.”  But  the  groom 
did  not  carry  it  out  after  all,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it  was  entrusted  to  Michelangelo. 

Simone  Pollaiuolo  (born  1454,  died  1509)  was 
a Florentine  by  birth,  but  he  visited  Rome  at 
an  early  age,  and  there  acquired  a strong  passion 
for  architecture.  He  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  Strozzi  Palace  at  Florence,  which  was 
designed  by  Cronaca,  and  built  the  beautiful 
little  churoh  of  San  Francesco,  on  the  hill  of  San 
Miniato  at  Florence,  which  has,  however,  been 
over-praised,  on  account  of  the  notice  taken  of 
it  by  Michelangelo,  who  surnamed  it  “La  Bella 
Villanella.” 

Sansovino  (born  1460,  died  1529)  was  the  son 
of  a peasant,  and  became  famous  in  his  early 
years  for  sculpture,  but  especially  for  the  two 
tombs  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo 
at  Rome,  and  afterwards  became  equally  noted 
for  his  architectural  works.  He  built  the  beau- 
tiful Capella  del  Sagremento  at  Florence, 
adjoining  the  church  of  San  Spirito,  and  as  the 
compartments  of  the  vaulting  were  not  placed 
centrally  over  the  piers,  his  olients  found  great 


fault  with  him,  but  he  brought  anoient  examples 
to  justify  his  design,  and  so  silenced  all  oriticism. 
The  west  fa9ade  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence  was 
then,  as  at  the  present  day,  unfinished,  and 
Sansovino  placed  against  it  a false  fa9ade  of 
wood,  of  admirable  design;  but  as  the  design 
was  of  the  Classic  type,  with  Corinthian  pilasters, 
it  is,  perhaps,  well  for  the  harmony  of  the 
edifice  that  it  was  never  executed.  Sansovino 
made  a design  for  a magnificent  church  at 
Rome,  his  drawings  being  preferred  before 
those  of  Raffaelle,  Sangallo,  and  Peruzzi, 
but  the  execution  eventually  devolved  upon 
Sangallo,  who  was  a better  constructor  than  his 
contemporary.  The  library  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Venice,  has,  however,  immortalised  his  name, 
and  the  building  has  a rich  Doric  order  on  the 
ground -floor,  with  a graceful  Ionic  above. 
Venice  has,  more  than  any  other  Italian  town, 
been  richly  embellished  by  this  architect. 
Having  resided  nine  years  in  Portugal,  at  the 
invitation  of  Leo  X.  he  returned  to  liis  native 
land,  laden  with  rich  gifts,  and  eventually  built 
himself  a villa  near  his  birthplace,  Monte 
Sansovino,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  character  of  a 
man  who  combined  all  that  was  mauly  and 
noble  with  a delicacy  and  refinement  of  thought 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  great  painter,  sculptor,  architect, 
and  anatomist,  who  was  skilful  in  musio  and 
poetry,  and  added  to  a beautiful  exterior  the 
charm  of  graceful  manners,  was  born  in  the 
Castel  da  Vinci  at  Florence.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  many  of  his  architectural 
works ; nevertheless,  it  is  evident  from  his 
writings  that  he  had  studied  the  subject,  and 
he  was  employed  by  Ludovico  Sforza  to  conduot 
the  waters  of  the  Adda  to  Milan,  and  he  made 
the  canal  of  Montesano  navigable  for  200 
miles.  It  was  his  habit  to  write  on  whatever 
be  executed,  but  as  all  his  writing,  like  Hebrew, 
is  from  right  to  left,  it  is  not  easily  deciphered. 
His  ingenuity  was  marvellous,  and  when  the 
king  of  France,  Louis  XII.,  visited  Milan,  he 
fashioned  the  model  of  a lion,  which,  when  the 
king  was  seated  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace, 
moved  towards  him  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  throne  it  suddenly 
stopped,  tore  open  its  breast  with  its  claws,  and 
displayed  on  its  heart  the  royal  arms  of  France. 
Jealousy  for  his  contemporary,  Michelangelo, 
caused  him  to  quit  Italy,  and  at  the  invitation 
of  Francis  I.  to  visit  France,  but  be  was  taken 
mortally  ill  at  Fontainebleau,  and  the  king 
immediately  set  out  to  see  him.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  monarch,  Leonardo  endeavoured  to  rise 
to  pay  him  homage,  but  the  exertion  hastened 
his  death,  and  he  expired  in  the  king’s  arms. 

Raffaelle  d’Urbino  (born  in  1483,  died  1520) 
was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Sanzio,  a painter  of 
some  note,  but  whose  name  was  eclipsed  by 
that  of  his  illustrious  son.  One  of  the  first 
works  of  Raffaelle  was  -the  fa9ade  of  San 
Lorenzo  at  Florence,  for  Leo  X.,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Pandolfini.  The  stables  of  Agostino 
Chigi,  in  the  Strada  Longara,  Rome,  were 
designed  by  him ; and  here  we  see  the  coupled 
pilasters  which  were  a constant  feature  in 
Raffaelle’s  designs ; but  this  building  is  too 
much  broken  up  to  have  a wholly  satisfactory 
effect.  He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  in  his  design  divided  the  Latin 
cross  into  nave  and  aisles,  with  recessed  chapels 
in  each  bay.  The  arms  of  the  cross  were  semi- 
circular, and  were  ornamented  with  numerous 
columns  and  pilasters.  The  idea  is  said  to  have 
wanted  grandeur,  and,  in  fact,  it  required  an 
almost  superhuman  genius  to  master  all  the 
difficulties  which  were  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  so  vast  a work.  But  although 
Raffaebe’s  architectural  works  were  great,  his 
powers  of  painting  were  far  greater,  and  he 
was  treated  with  every  mark  of  reverence  and 
respect,  and  after  endeavouring  to  imitate 
Michelangelo  in  sculpture,  iu  whioh,  however, 
he  failed,  especially  in  the  nude,  he  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  painting.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-six,  and  was  buried  in  great  state 
at  Rome,  Cardinal  Bembo  writing  his  epitaph, 
which  has  been  thus  translated: — “To  the 
memory  of  Raffaelle.  Nature  feared  to  be  con- 
quered by  him  while  living,  and  to  be  annihilated 
at  his  death.” 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  strange  and 
varied  life  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (born  1481, 
died  1536),  who  was  the  son  of  Antonio  Peruzzi, 
a Florentine  noble.  The  civil  wars  which  were 
then  raging  in  Italy  caused  his  family  to  be 
left  in  great  distress  and  poverty,  and  Peruzzi 
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accordingly  journeyed  to  Rome,  and  devoted 
himself  to  painting  and  architecture.  He,  like 
his  illustrious  predecessors,  was  engaged  in 
superintending  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s,  and 
made  some  improvements  on  Bramante’s  original 
design.  The  peculiarity  of  this  design  was  the 
semicircular  termination  to  each  arm  of  the 
cross,  and  the  porches  were  also  semicircular  in 
plan,  with  three  doorways  in  each,  and  the  high 
altar  was  placed  centrally.  This  arrangement 
has  been  much  commended,  and  has  been  partly 
carried  out,  but  the  cupolas  which  covered  the 
whole  have  not  been  executed.  Peruzzi  built, 
and  afterwards  decorated,  the  palace  at  Longara, 
now  called  the  Farnesina,  built  originally  for 
Agostino  Chigi,  and  he  has  been  especially 
praised  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  loggia, 
which  is  in  such  accurate  perspective  that 
Titian  is  said  to  have  climbed  up  to  ascertain 
whether  the  corbels  were  real  or  painted.  At 
the  sacking  of  Rome  in  1527,  when  the  Spanish 
soldiers  were  plundering  the  city,  Peruzzi  was 
seized,  and,  on  account  of  his  aristocratic  person, 
was  thought  to  be  some  Italian  noble,  but  was 
freed  on  Btating  his  profession, — nob,  however, 
before  he  had  been  barbarously  treated  by  the 
soldiery,  and  he  arrived  eventually  at  Siena, 
naked  and  wounded,  having  been  robbed  of  his 
clothes  on  the  road.  His  stern  refusal  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Pope,  who  wished  to  employ 
him  at  the  siege  of  Florence,  shows  that  a spark 
of  patriotism  existed  in  him,  and  that  the  Papal 
rewards  were  incapable  of  corrupting  him.  Be- 
sides the  Farnesina,  already  mentioned,  Peruzzi 
built  some  other  palaces  in  Rome,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Massimi  palaces,  and  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Ossoli  family.  It 
is  stated  that  his  extreme  modesty  prevented 
him  from  ever  asking  a reward  for  his  labour, 
and  he  consequently  died  in  poverty,  his  only 
support  beiDg  hie  salary  of  200  crowns  as 
architect  to  St.  Peter’s.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
Pantheon  beside  the  illustrious  RafFaelle,  whose 
works  he  had  studied,  and  in  some  instances 
surpassed. 

The  last  three  men  whose  lives  we  have  been 
considering  were  almost  as  much  painters  as 
architects,  and,  in  the  case  of  Leonardo  and 
RafFaelle  more  so,  and  it  has  been  before 
remarked  that  this  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  present  day,  however,  we  have 
no  great  artists  who  have  attempted  to  com- 
bine the  two.  We  frequently  find  an  architect 
who  devotes  his  leisure  to  painting,  but  where 
can  we  name  a painter  who  has  shown  any 
aptitude  for  the  nobler  art  of  architecture, 
which  not  only  requires  an  artist’s  eye  to  orginate 
the  design,  but  a constructor’s  skill  to  carry 
that  design  into  effect,  and  employ  the  materials 
most  suitable  in  each  particular  case  ? 

It  would  be  well  if  the  importance  of  archi- 
tecture were  more  fully  appreciated,  for  nothing 
shows  the  character,  the  wealth,  or  poverty  of 
a nation,  more  clearly  than  the  style  of  its 
architecture.  “ I cannot  touch  the  lute,”  said 
Themistocles,  “but  I can  make  a small  town  a 
large  city  ” : and  were  the  aristocracy  of  England 
and  the  wealthy  merchants  of  London  to  take 
that  pride  in  architecture  which  prevailed 
among  the  nobility  of  the  Italian  States,  and  the 
princely  merchants  of  Florence,  we  might  then 
find  more  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
architects  to  execute  their  work  with  that  pains- 
taking care  and  devotedness  of  which  we  see  so 
many  proofs  in  bygone  times. 

We  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  all  Italy  has  felt  the  influence  of  this 
stirring  np  into  artistic  life,  which  awoke  the 
latent  energies  of  the  sixteenth. century  artists. 
1 he  bright  and  comely  flower  of  Renaissance  art 
has  been  nurtured  and  cultivated  by  rich  and 
poor  alike  ; warmed  by  the  Bun  of  genius,  and 
gladdened  by  the  freshening  dews  of  intellectual 
effort,  the  tender  stem  has  grown  vigorous  and 
healthful,  and  although  not  possessing  the  same 
energy  as  the  hardier  plant  of  Gothic  art  which 
preceded  it,  but  partaking  more  of  the  character 
of  a hot-house  plant,  it  has,  nevertheless,  a charm 
and  gracefulness  of  which  antecedent  artistic 
efforts  were  often  sadly  destitute. 

Michele  Sanmichele  (born  1484,  died  1559) 
was  the  great  military  architect  of  this  age. 
He  was  taught  the  elements  of  architecture  by 
his  father  Giovanni  and  his  uncle  Bartolomeo, 
who  were  both  architects.  He  was  sent  by 
Clement  VII , after  having  completed  his 
studies,  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  fortresses 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  States  ; and  having  accom. 
phshed  this,  he  started  again  to  inspect  the 
fortifications  of  Venioe,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 


proving his  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
Verona,  the  birthplace  of  San  Michele,  has  been 
embellished  more  than  any  other  Italian  town 
by  the  works  of  this  artist,  and  the  bastionB 
whioh  he  built  to  fortify  the  town  were  on  an 
entirely  new  principle,  which  has  been  adopted 
and  improved  upon  by  Vauban  and  others;  but 
it  was  this  architect  who  in  reality  invented  the 
triangular  or  pentangular  bastion  with  plain 
fosses  and  flanks,  whioh  doubled  the  support, 
and  thus  entirely  superseded  the  ancient  square 
and  circular  bastions.  His  fortifications  at 
Venice  were  on  an  enormous  soale,  and  those 
who  were  envious  of  his  popularity  suggested 
that  the  firing  of  the  heavy  artillery  required 
for  the  defence  would  reduce  his  forts  to  ruins, 
and  Sanmiohele  accordingly  ordered  the  largest 
guns  procurable  to  be  brought  and  placed  in  the 
forts  and  all  to  be  fired  simultaneously.  Many 
of  the  timid  inhabitants  fled  when  notice  was 
given  of  his  intention,  and  a terrific  firing  took 
place ; but  after  it  had  ceased,  not  a crack  or 
fissure  was  discovered  in  the  fortress,  and  the 
fears  of  the  multitude  were  converted  into 
exuberant  joy.  He  built  the  Porta  Nuova,  the 
Porta  del  Pallio,  and  the  Porta  San  Zenone  at 
Verona,  and  also  the  exquisite  Pellegrini  ohapel, 
a work  of  small  dimensions,  but  of  the  highest 
excellence.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Verona,  and  is  called 
“ Bronzina,”  as  when  working  it  Bounds  metallic 
like  bronze.  He  built  five  palaces  at  Verona,  of 
which  the  Palazzo  Pompei  is  the  most  har- 
monious in  design,  possessing  a dignity  of  repose 
which  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  a 
Classic  composition. 

The  universal  genius  of  Michelangelo  (born 
1474,  died  1564)  cast  such  a refulgence  over  the 
tracts  of  Renaissance  art,  in  painting,  soulpture, 
and  architecture,  that  all  other  artists  seem  lost 
for  a time  in  the  vigour  and  grandeur  of  the 
work  of  this  great  man.  He  did  not  devote 
himself  vigorously  to  architecture  till  he  was 
forty  years  of  age,  and  his  masters  were  his  own 
talents,  aided  by  his  observations  of  ancient 
edifices.  Two  of  his  earliest  works  were  the 
Medicean  Library  at  Florence,  and  the  second 
Sacristy  at  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  his  finest  designs.  Michelangelo  also 
made  designs  for  several  gates  at  Rome,  but  the 
only  one  which  ho  erected  was  the  Porta  Numen- 
tana,  or  Porta  Pia,  as  it  was  named,  after  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  during  whose  pontificate  it  was  built. 
He  designed  the  Strozzi  Chapel  at  Florence, 
and  made  many  other  designs  for  churohes,  few 
of  which,  however,  have  been  preserved  ; and  it 
was  his  constant  habit  to  destroy  any  draw- 
ings which  did  not  justly  convey  to  paper  the 
grand  conceptions  of  his  mind.  His  work  at 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  gives  evidence  of  the  sound 
knowledge  of  construction  which  he  possessed, 
but  his  ornaments  and  mouldings  are  none  of 
the  purest,  being  frequently  so  whimsical  as  to 
border  on  ugliness ; and  he  used  sometimes  to 
confess,  perhaps  only  from  modesty,  however, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  architecture.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  pressed  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
to  accept  the  office  of  architect  to  St.  Peter’s, 
he  agreed  to  take  it  on  condition  that  he 
received  no  salary,  stating  he  did  so  “ for  the 
love  of  God.” 

Qaleazzo  Alessi  (born  1500,  died  1572),  having 
studied  mathematics,  and  shown  an  aptitude 
for  mechanics  when  a youth,  after  perfecting 
himself  in  these  subjects  repaired  to  Rome,  to 
be  under  the  tuition  of  Michelangelo.  His 
works  in  Genoa  were  very  numerous,  including 
the  Palazzo  Spinola,  inthe  Strada  Nuova;  ahand- 
some  palace  in  the  Porta  Romana,  for  Signor 
Laoli ; and  the  villas  for  Count  Pallavacini,  above 
Zerbius,  and  Signor  Giustiniani,  in  Albaro.  His 
church  on  the  Carignano  Hill,  at  Genoa,  is  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  make  his  name  illustrious. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  lives  of  the  two 
last  great  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  Vignola 
and  Palladio.  The  former,  whose  real  name  was 
Giacomo  Barozzi,  was  the  son  of  Clementi 
Barozzi,  a Milanese  gentleman  (born  1507,  died 
1573).  He  studied  painting  at  Bologna,  but 
eventually  applied  his  mind  to  architecture,  and 
produced  a treatise  in  his  later  days,  the  out- 
come of  his  early  studies  in  Rome,  whioh  has 
done  more  to  perpetuate  his  name  than  all  his 
works  in  stone  and  marble.  He  built  many 
churches  in  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  Pope 
Julius  III.  and  the  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese, 
who  engaged  him  partly  in  the  erection  of  the 
Farnese  Palace.  The  celebrated  Caprarola 
Palace,  however,  gained  him  the  greatest  enco- 
miums, and  eclipsed  all  his  former  efforts  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  After  the  death  of 
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Michelangelo,  Vignola  was  appointed  architect 
of  St.  Peter’s,  and  erected  two  cupolas  on  either 
side.  His  fertile  invention  often  led  him  into 
extravagances,  and  induoed  him  to  depart  from 
the  correct  forms  and  outlines  of  the  ancients. 

Palladio  may  be  considered  as  the  last  great 
architect  of  the  Renaissance.  His  finest  eccle- 
siastical work  is  the  church  of  the  Redentore  at 
Venice;  but  the  work  which  has  brought  most 
renown  to  his  name  is  the  Basilica  or  Town-hall 
at  Vicenza.  In  this  city  Palladio  reigns 
supreme.  Whichever  way  we  turn  we  meet 
with  his  works,  many  of  them  finely  conoeived, 
but  executed  in  plastered  brick,  so  that  their 
true  grandeur  cannot  be  justly  estimated.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  style  were  lofty  columns  run- 
ning through  two  stories,  pedestals  without 
panels  or  raised  mouldings,  Bimple  architraves, 
doors,  windows,  and  niches  of  simple  design, 
and  crowned  with  unbroken  pediments.  The 
Quarterly  Review  and  many  amateur  critics 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Palladio’s  archi- 
tecture was  false  in  principle,  since  the  internal 
arrangements  did  not  always  accord  with  the 
external  effect ; but  we  must  remember  that 
Renaissance  architecture  never  aimed  at  this, 
external  symmetry  being  its  chief  character- 
istic, while  Gothic  architectnre  had  for  its 
primary  object  the  exposing  of  the  bones  and 
muscles  of  the  structure  to  whioh  it  was 
applied.  For  the  beauty  of  Palladio’s  architec- 
ture we  must  look  to  his  fa9ades,  which  are  bold 
and  imposing. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Renaissance  the  art 
whioh  had  once  adorned  churches  and  palaces 
confined  itself  almost  entirely  to  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  dwellings  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  Baroque  style  succeeded  the  bright  and 
cheerful  lefforts  of  the  earlier  designers.  This 
universal  decadence  was  the  precursor  of  utter 
annihilation  of  all  genuine  asstheticism,  and  with 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  curtain 
fell  on  all  true  art. 

I do  not  pretend  in  this  short  paper  to  have 
exhausted  the  subjeot  with  which  I am  dealing. 
There  are  many  architects  of  this  age  whose 
works  it  has  been  impossible  even  to  touch 
upon ; my  object  has  been  rather  to  turn  the 
current  of  |our  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  pure 
Italian  architecture,  so  that  each  one  of  us  may 
for  himself,  if  he  so  desire,  enlarge  the  subject, 
and  contemplate  with  fervid  admiration,  as  I 
have  done,  the  beauties  of  this  noble  style. 


ST.  LEONARD’S  TOWER, 

WEST  MALLING. 

Sir, — To  the  short  but  valuable  account  of 
Sc.  Leonard’s  Tower,  West  Mailing,  given  by 
“ G.  T.  C.”  in  the  Builder,  November  27,  I am 
desirous  to  add,  with  your  permission,  a few 
additional  notes.  That  in  architectural  interest 
it  comes  up  to,  and  quite  deserves,  every  single 
word  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  has  written 
regarding  it,  is  most  unquestionable;  for  few 
other  specimens  of  this  period  probably  throw 
more  light  on  the  state  of  building  art,  directly 
after  the  Conquest,  than  does  it  and  the  two  other 
early  works  of  Gundulph,  in  its  near  neigh- 
bourhood,— namely,  “ Gundulph’s  Tower”  at 
Rochester  Cathedral,  and  that  portion  of  the 
wall  of  Rochester  Castle,  which  is  his  work 
(that  next  the  river)  ; the  whole  three  present- 
ing curious  variations  of  construction  which 
induce  me  (though  undoubtedly  inclined  to  pay 
the  very  highest  deference  to  the  opinion  of  such 
a veteran  and  able  authority  as  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker)  to  believe  the  earliest  in  date  of  the 
three  to  be  “ Gundulph’s  Tower,”  now  of  the 
cathedral,  but  then  merely  built  on  the  town 
wall,  and  originally  intended  as  a protection  to 
the  members  of  his  new  monastio  establish- 
ment, their  valuables  and  documents,  prior  alto- 
gether to  the  reconstruction  of  his  cathedral. 

The  quoins  of  the  St.  Leonard’s  Tower,  sup- 
posed by  “ G.  T.  C.”  to  be  of  some  “local 
ragstone,”  are  there  (as  in  all  his  other  works)  of 
tufa.  The  bishop  nowhere,  I believe,  uses  any 
other  material  for  dressings  unless  in  the  case 
of  his  monolithic  columns,  with  their  caps  and 
bases,  in  the  crypt  of  his  cathedral  (which  mate- 
rial he  seems  to  have  brought  from  Northamp- 
tonshire by  water).  The  singular  plan  of 
producing  “weatherings”  by  simply  setting 
back  the  courses,  is  another  of  his  peculiarities 
here  produced,  as  “ G.  T.  0.”  states,  by  two 
recessions,  but  at  “ Gundulph’s  Tower  ” by 
merely  one ; as  I take  it,  a further  mark  of 
its  priority  of  date  and  rudeness  of  execution. 

The  further  fashion  of  his  work  in  rising 
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from  the  ground  (or,  at  least,  footings)  without 
any  plinth,  takes  place  even  in  the  remains  of 
his  cathedral,  as  does  also  the  square  order 
devoid  of  mouldings,  save  only  a label,— a rule 
which,  with  him,  seems  invariable. 

Iam  not  altogether  clear  as  to  “G.  T.  C.’s” 
intention  where,  in  describing  the  “ abbey  ” 
church  at  Mailing,  he  refers  to  its  west  end. 
No  part  of  this  is  of  Gundulph’s  date,  though 
its  transept  is,  and  eastern  parts  were.  The 
west  end  is  later  than  the  period  of  the  bishop’s 
death,  and  was  itself,  in  its  lower  part,  much 
tampered  with  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (see  Hasted  (?)  or  Thorpe).  A careful 
study  of  the  peculiarities  of  construction  pre- 
sented in  the  rubble  walling  of  the  two  towers, 
that  of  St.  Leonard’s  and  the  “ Gundulph  Tower” 
of  the  cathedral  at  Rochester,  reveals  variations 
in  the  herring-bone  work  used,  and  in  the  items 
of  bonding,  tending,  equally  with  the  simpler 
recessing  of  pilaster  “ weatherings,”  to  prove 
that  the  last  named  is  the  earlier  in  date.  On 
the  whole,  considering,  indeed,  that  the  bishop 
had  a palace  or  residence  in  Rochester  itself,  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  new 
monastic  establishment  would  take  precedence 
over  any  of  his  country  seats.  In  his  work  at 
Rochester  Castle  wall  (the  keep  is  none  of  his, 
of  course,  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  he 
built  there  any,  nor  could  be  likely  to  desire 
such  a next-door  neighbour  if  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided).  He  has  introduced  what  is  a most 
unusual  method  of  construction.  On  the  Cliff, 
buttresses,  no  doubt,  would  be  of  little  ubo  out- 
Bide,  and  if  placed  inside,  would  be  in  the  way. 
He  has,  therefore,  introduced  a sort  of  better 
rag  ashlaring  pillars,  if  ic  can  be  so  called, 
formed  at  certain  distances  in  the  solid  walling, 
flush  with  its  ordinary  face.  Whether  similar 
work  exists  outward  I know  not;  but  at  that 
point  of  his  wall  next  Rochester  Bridge  its 
destruction  presents  a section  by  which  it  is 
seen  to  present  the  square  set-backs,  which  was 
his  plan  of  producing  “ weatherings,”  as  stated 
above. 

In  regard  to  the  St.  Leonard’s  Tower,  while 
adding  the  conjecture  that  the  top  room  may 
have  been  most  likely  the  private  chapel  of 
Bishop  Gundulph,  and  that  I very  much  doubt 
if  any  other  defences  of  the  bishop’s  time  on 
the  spot  were  of  more  than  wood  only,  I would 
join  with  your  able  correspondent,  “ G.  T.  C.,” 
in  urging  the  wish  that  that  excellent  society, 
the  Kent  Archmological,  should  at  least  give 
one  careful  illustration  of  the  construction  of, 
Bay,  the  north  front.  Or  better,  perhaps,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  that  some 
one  would  carefully  draw  it,  with  parts  of  the 
rag  ashlar,  to  a larger  scale,  and  send  it  for 
publication  in  your  valuable  journal ; for,  in 
spite  of  the  wide  facilities  for  good  and  cheap 
illustration  whioh  now  exist,  one  often  sighs 
for  the  want  of  that  wealth  of  illustration  on 
such  practical  details  for  which  the  world  had 
to  thank  the  works  which  will  hand  down  the 
name  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  to  all  posterity,  and 
are  still  the  text-books  to  which  we  refer. 

J.  T.  I. 


MACHINERY  AND  APPLIANCES  AT  THE 
SMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW. 

There  is,  as  usual,  a good  display  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  implements,  roots,  and 
seeds,  at  the  eighty-third  annual  Cattle  Show 
of  the  Smithfield  Club,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall 
and  its  adjuncts.  The  principal  contributors  of 
purely  agricultural  machinery  are  such  well- 
known  firms  as  Aveling  & Porter,  Rochester ; 
Clayton  & Shuttleworth,  Lincoln ; John  Fowler 
& Co.,  Leeds;  Richard  Garrett  & Sons,  Leiaton  ; 
Richard  Hornsby  & Sons,  Grantham  : J.  & F. 
Howard,  Bedford ; Marshall,  Sons,  & Co.,  Gains- 
borough ; Messrs.  Ord  & Maddison,  of  Darling- 
ton (who  exhibit  the  “ Koldmoos  ” weed- 
eradioator, — an  ingenious  machine)  ; Ransomes, 
Sims,  & Head,  Ipswich;  Robey  & Co.,  Lincoln; 
and  Ruston,  Proctor,  & Co , Lincoln.  Most  of 
these  exhibitors,  and  many  others,  show  a large 
variety  of  portable  and  other  engines  available 
for  purposes  other  than  agricultural,  but  none 
of  them  calling  for  any  special  notice.  The 
heavier  exhibits  are  as  usual  arranged  under  the 
galleries,  and  among  them  we  need  only  mention 
Messrs.  Aveling  & Porter’s  well-known  traction 
engines  (Stand  15),  Messrs.  Clayton  & Shuttle- 
worth’s  10-h.p.  fixed  engine  (Stand  8),  very  well 
finished,  and  simple  in  action ; Messrs.  John 
Fowler  & Co.’s  (Stand  7)  single-tipping  wagon, 
suitable  for  con  tract  or  o’  use,  and  their  lO.h.p.  ' 


patent  compound  “Yorkshire”  engine.  Messrs. 
Barrows  & Stewart,  of  Banbury  (Stand  5), 
show  some  good  portable  engines.  The 
Bristol  Wagon  Works  Company  (Stand  19)  have 
a goodly  show  of  carts  and  wagons  for  agricul- 
tural purposes ; and  Messrs.  Hayes  & Son,  of 
Stamford  and  Peterborough,  exhibit  their  “Royal 
Society  ” tip-wagon,  which  would  appear  to  be 
as  well  suited  for  scavenging  as  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Messrs.  Crosskill  & Sons,  of  Beverley, 
also  make  a good  display  of  excellently-built 
carts  and  wagons.  The  great  bulk  of  the  ex- 
hibits is  contained  in  the  spacious  galleries,  but 
out  of  the  mass  we  can  only  mention  those  which 
come  within  or  are  closely  connected  with  our 
own  speoial  province.  Messrs.  Bayliss,  Jones, 
& Bayliss,  of  Wolverhampton  (Stand  123),  ex- 
hibit a variety  of  iron  hurdles  and  fencing, 
including  the  “ Victoria  ” rivetless  hurdle,  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  bars  are  turned 
down  and  brought  back  again  through  the  up- 
rights, and  then  clenched.  Mr.  John  Bellamy, 
of  Millwall  (Stand  84),  exhibits  wrought-irou 
water-tanks,  corn-bins,  troughs,  &c. ; and  Messrs. 
Burney  & Co.,  of  Millwall  Docks  (Stand  72), 
have  a display  of  similar  goods,  wrought  and 
galvanised.  Messrs.  Croggon  & Co.,  of  Upper 
Thames-street  (Stand  86),  are  exhibitors  of 
galvanised  iron  tanks,  corn-bins,  wire  netting, &o. 
Messrs.  Hill  & Smith,  of  Brierley  Hill  (Stand 
158),  exhibit  iron  fencing,  including  Gillett’s 
patent  rivetless  hurdle,  the  horizontal  bars  being 
secured  in  the  uprights  or  standards  by  hydraulic 
compression  whilst  the  iron  is  cold.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Humphreys,  of  Knightsbridge  (Stand  97),  ex- 
hibits models  of  galvanised  iron  buildings  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Messrs.  F.  Morton  & Co., 
of  Liverpool,  have  a good  display  of  galvanised 
corrugated  iron  roofing  and  wire  fencing,  the 
former  shown  in  its  application  as  a covering 
for  ricks,  &c.  Messrs.  Penney  & Co.,  of  Lincoln 
(Stand  32),  exhibit  flat  and  rotary  screens  for 
gravel,  lime,  &c.  The  St.  Pancras  Iron  Works 
Company  (Stand  100)  have  a good  display  of 
iron  cow-stall  fittings,  piggeries,  &c.  Messrs.  J. 
& B.  Sainty,  of  Wisbech  (Stand  126),  exhibit 
their  new  patent  “Universal”  fencing,  which 
possesses  several  good  points.  The  wrought- 
iron  standards  are  very  light,  yet  require  no 
fixing  in  the  ground,  standing  as  they  do  on  a 
broad  base.  The  horizontal  bars,  of  wood,  can 
be  quickly  inserted  or  removed,  so  that  the 
fence  is  easily  portable.  Messrs.  R.  Waygood  & 
Co.,  of  Falmouth-i’oad,  Great  Dover-street 
(Stand  194),  exhibit  some  good  horizontal  steam- 
engines,  and  a new  gas-engine  (Robson’s  patent) 
manufactured  by  them. 

Not  included  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  Show  are  a large  number  of 
exhibits,  most  of  which  do  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  agriculture,  and  these  are  arranged 
in  the  arcade  by  which  the  Bhow  is  entered 
from  Islington-green,  and  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall. 
In  the  arcade  entrance,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds 
& Co.,  of  Acorn  Works,  Blackfriars-road,  exhibit 
a small  but  representative  collection  of  their 
many  well-known  wood-workiDg  machines,  in- 
cluding the  “Eclipse  ” mortiser.  Messrs.  F.Rosher 
& Co.,  of  Upper  Ground-street,  exhibit  stable 
bricks,  terra- cotta  and  stoneware  garden  edging, 
&c.  Messrs.  Tracey  & Sons,  of  Ilford,  show 
their  system  of  glazing  without  putty,  and  their 
metallic  tubular  sash-bar.  Messrs.  Wurr  & 
Lewis,  of  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  are  exhibitors 
of  band-sawing  and  other  wood  - working 
machines. 

In  St.  Mary’s  Hall  there  is  a heterogeneous 
collection  of  articles,  including  perfumery, 
marking-ink,  and  stencil-plates,  the  thousand- 
and-one  “notions”  (American  and  English)  in 
regard  to  domestic  appliances,  and  such  other 
things  as  those  with  the  mention  of  which  we 
oonclude  this  notice.  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & 
Sons,  of  Holborn-viaduct,  exhibit  their  air- 
pump  ventilators  and  a new  chimney-cowl  for 
preventing  smoky  chimneys.  Messrs.  Ewart  & 
Son,  of  Euston-road,  exhibit  their  “ Empress” 
ventilators  and  “ smoke-cures,”  together  with 
bath-heating  apparatus  and  a large  zinc  dormer. 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Euston-road,  show 
their  “Hesperus”  lamps.  Messrs.  Charles 
Powis  & Co.,  of  Gracechuroh-street,  are  ex- 
hibitors of  sawing-maohinery,  and  Messrs.  Pfeil 
& Co.,  of  St.  John-street-road,  and  Messrs.  Selig, 
Sonnenthal,  & Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria-street, 
show  engineers’  tools  and  specimens  of  iron  of 
different  brands.  Messrs.  Hamilton  & Co.,  of 
Leadenhall  House,  exhibit  their  pavement- 
lights.  Messrs.  S.  & E.  Ransome  & Co.,  of 
Essex-street,  Strand,  show  a variety  of  small 
domestic  appliauces.  The  Sun  Auto-Pneumatic 


Lighting  and  Heating  Company  exhibit  their 
portable  gas  apparatus.  Messrs.  John  Tomlin 
& Co.,  of  Capland-street,  Lisson-grove,  exhibit  a 
new  mode  of  shoeing  horses  with  a view  to 
“ roughing  ” iu  frosty  weather.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  whole  of  the  piggeries  and  other 
parts  of  the  Show  are  disinfected,  apparently 
with  perfeot  success,  by  the  Sanitas  Company’s 
products. 


IN  THE  ENGLISE  SECTION  OF  THE 
MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION. 

Mr.  Qeorge  Jennings. — An  especially  fine  and 
exceedingly  large  display  of  baths,  lavatories, 
and  general  sanitary  appliances  is  sent  by  Mr. 
G.  Jennings,  Lambeth,  London,  for  whom 
Messrs.  Alston  & Brown,  Melbourne,  are  agents. 
There  is  shown  a beautifully  fitted-up  lavatory, 
for  gentlemen’s  residences,  first-class  hotels,  &c. 
It  combines  all  the  essentials  of  compactness, 
with  elegance  and  convenience.  In  addition 
there  are  less  expensive  appliances  of  a similar 
character,  and  every  household  convenience 
which  can  be  mentioned.  The  local  papers  say, 
“ We  can  quite  believe  the  statement  of  the 
official  catalogue,  that  Mr.  Jennings’s  display 
has  taken  the  highest  award  at  every  exhibi- 
tion.” 

Messrs.  Qeorge  Wright  Sf  Co. — The  above  well- 
known  stove-grate  makers,  of  Burton  Weir 
Works,  Rotherham,  and  Queen  Victoria-street, 
London,  exhibit  a few  specimens  of  their  manu- 
factures in  the  shape  of  open  fire-grates, 
fenders,  fire-iron  rests,  &c.  This  firm  earned 
its  reputation  as  inventors  and  sole  manufac- 
turers of  the  English  stove,  the  “Bivalve,” 
which  is  an  improvement  on  the  Stevens  prin- 
ciple. Of  this  class  is  their  drawing-room  stove 
(No.  555),  which  is  a good  illustration  of  artistic 
grace,  while  showing  the  rich  effect  that  may 
be  arrived  at  by  combining  in  proper  propor- 
tions ormolu  and  bright  steel.  No.  500  is  also  a 
drawing-room  stove,  and  was,  we  understand, 
specially  designed  to  exhibit  the  most  beautiful 
of  hand-painted  panel  tiles.  Between  the  above 
stoves  stands  a massive  dog-grate  in  the  Btyle 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  tile  and  slow-combus- 
tion  grates,  &c.,  suitable  for  general  use,  are, 
like  all  the  work  of  this  firm,  simple  in  design 
and  extremely  neat  in  appearance. 

Messrs.  Arrowsmith  Co. — Interior  decora- 
tion as  an  art  has  now  reached  great  perfection 
among  us.  The  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  Arrow- 
smith  & Co.,  decorators  and  upholsterers,  of 
80,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  has  long  been 
very  favourably  known  in  connexion  with  this 
subject.  Especially  have  they  become  famous 
for  the  beauty  and  durability  of  their  excellent 
patent  solid  parquet  flooring,  and  their  exhibits 
at  Melbourne  cannot  fail  to  greatly  conduce  to 
their  renowu  in  the  oolonies.  Their  exhibit 
consists  of  the  following  objects: — Various 
specimens  of  solid  paraquet  flooring,  showing 
portions  of  floors  laid  for  the  Queen  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  numerous  public  buildings  and 
mansions ; a very  elaborate  hand-carved  stair- 
case balustrade,  in  oak,  polished ; a very 
handsome  bedroom  Buite  in  walnut  and  olive 
wood,  inlaid  brass  finishings,  &o. ; a beautiful 
drawing-room  cabinet  in  satin-wood,  with  hand, 
painted  panels  picked  out  in  gold,  in  French 
style  of  Louis  XVI. ; dining-room  suite, — light 
oak  sideboard,  bevel  mirrors,  carved  panels, 
brass  finishings;  light  oak  chimney-piece, 
designed  to  harmonise,  hand-painted  tiles  at  the 
sides,  marble  linings,  fender,  dog  - stove,  &c., 
complete  ; light  oak  dinner-wagon  table, 
side  tables,  chairs  stuffed  morocco.  There 
are  also  several  specimens  of  inlaid,  carved, 
and  parquet  dados  and  wood  panelling,  and 
finally,  there  is  a good  selection  of  decorative 
drawings.  The  specialty  of  Messrs.  Arrow- 
smith  & Co.’s  solid  parquet  flooring  (patented) 
consists  of  beiDg  1 in.  thick,  grooved  and 
tongued  together  with  marine  glue,  keyed  at 
back,  and  traversed  to  a uniform  thickness. 
For  this  ten  prize  medals  have  been  awarded 
at  the  various  exhibitions.  We  recommend 
colonists  in  London  to  pay  a visit  of  inspection 
to  the  showrooms  in  New  Bond-street. 

The  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Company 
{Limited). — This  old-established  company  have 
made  a fine  display  of  their  productions,  not 
specially  got  up  for  the  Exhibition,  but  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  “ every-day  articles, 
neither  expensive  nor  elaborate,  but  likely  to  be 
serviceable  to  the  Australian  oolonist.”  The 
Royal  Porcelain  Woiks  at  Worcester  were 
originally  established  in  1751  for  the  manu- 
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facfcare  of  fine  porcelain,  and  in  1789  they 
received  the  first  Royal  patent.  Since  then,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  inciease  in  business, 
the  manufactory  has  been  much  extended,  and 
the  variety  of  its  productions  greatly  increased, 
and  in  every  respect  it  now  Btands  second  to 


THE  SEWERAGE  WORKS  FOR 
PETERBOROUGH. 

The  sewerage  works  now  completed  for  the 
corporation  of  the  city  and  borough  of  Peter- 
borough involved  the  construction  of  thirteen 
miles  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  with  the  neces 
sary  manholes,  ventilators,  flushing  arrange- 
ments, and  penstocks  ; the  construction  of  dupli 
cate  tanks  for  the  straining  of  the  sewage  at 
the  outfall,  and  two  miles  of  concrete  carriers ; 
the  preparation  of  96  acres  of  land  out  of  a farm 
of  300  acres  purchased  by  the  corporation  for 
the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  by  irrigation ; the 
erection  of  two  pumping-Btations,  with  the 
necessary  machinery,  and  the  erection  of  two 
cottages. 

The  sewage  from  all  parts  of  the  borough  is 
brought  together  and  discharged  at  one  outfall. 
It  is  conveyed  by  the  water-carriage  method  on 
the  separate  system.  As  about  seven-eighths 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  borough  dwell  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Nene,  it  is  conse- 
quently in  this  portion  that  the  largest  and  most 
costly  sewers  are  constructed  ; but  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  southern  district  renders  the 
conveyance  of  the  sewage  to  a suitable  outfall 
a matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 

The  borough  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is 
drained  by  miles  of  stoneware-pipe  sewers, 
and  the  sewage  brought  to  the  river  side,  whence 
it  is  carried  in  an  iron-pipe  sewer  under  the 
river  and  across  the  wash-lands.  After  passing 
under  the  protecting  bank  of  the  north  level,  it 
is  emptied  into  a tank  sewer,  devised  for  the 
reception  of  the  sewage  during  the  time  the 
pumping  engines  are  at  rest.  It  then  flows  into 
the  wells  of  the  southern  outfall  pumping-sta- 
tion, and  is  put  into  the  gravitation  main  close 
to  the  outfall. 

The  borough  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is 
drained  by  nine  miles  and  three-quarters  of 
brick  and  pipe  sewers.  The  northern  arterial 
main  is  a brick  sewer,  egg-shaped  in  section,  of 
3 ft.  by  2 ft.  internal  diameter,  and  3,670  yards 
long.  The  main  intercepting  brick  sewer  is 
1,235  yards  long,  and  comprises  149  yards  of 
3 ft.  by  2 ft.  egg-Bhaped  ; 612  yards  of  2 ft.  9 in. 
by  1 ft.  10  in.,  egg-shaped ; and  474  yards  of 

2 ft.  barrel  sewers. 

These  sewers  discharge  into  a barrel  culvert, 

3 ft.  4 in.  in  diameter,  and  508  yards  long,  which 
empties  into  a penstock  chamber,  whence  the 
sewage  is  taken  by  two  24-in.  iron  pipes,  laid 
side  by  side,  and  for  the  most  part  in  embank- 
ment to  the  straining-tanks  at  the  outfall.  The 
sewage  from  the  districts  north  of  the  river 
flows  directly  on  to  the  irrigation  area  by  gravi- 
tation. 

The  geological  formation  through  which  the 
trenches  were  excavated  includes  principally 
members  of  the  oolitio  group,  but  in  the  south  ward 
gravels  of  the  post-tertiary  period  overlay  the 
jurassic  rooks.  The  thick  beds  of  hard  stone 
met  with  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  north  and 
east  wards  have  caused  the  excavations  to  be 
difficult  and  costly ; but  the  stone  was  utilised 
in  the  construction  of  the  roads  and  the  con- 
crete carriers  on  the  sewage  farm. 

The  pumps  by  which  the  sewage  at  the 
southern  outfall  is  lifted  into  the  gravitation 
main  are  two  duplicate  three-throw  lift-pumps, 
driven  by  two.  high-pressure  non  - condensing 
horizontal  engines  of  six-horse  power.  The 
normal  speed  of  the  engines  when  working  with 
a boiler  pressure  of  45  lb.  is  100  revolutions  a 
minute;  and  each  pump  working  at  twenty 
double  strokes  a minute  will  lift  400,000  gallons 
in  twelve  hours. 

Ths  sewage  on  arriving  at  the  ontfall  is  die- 
charged  into  settling-taeks,  built  in  duplicate 
and  provided  with  wronght-iron  straieers! 
PaeBing  thence,  the  liquid  sewage  is  conveyed  in 
a concrete  carrier  to  the  land  prepared  for  irri. 
gation.  On  arriving  there  the  carrier  divides 
into  two  smaller  ones,  from  which  the  sewage 
is  distributed  over  the  irrigation  area  by  land- 
carriers.  The  larger  ooncrete  carrier  is  1 098 
yards  in  length,  and  bas  a water-way’  of 
eniPaQfl01ai  f^et'  Th<S  tw0  Bmaller  carriers 
of  Vs1.59  y2d?  aad  have  a sectional  area 

of  4 8 superficial  feet.  The  irrigation-channels1 


are  1 ft.  wide  at  the  top,  6 in.  at  the  bottom,  and 
6 in.  deep.  All  the  carriers  are  laid  in  horizontal 
lengths,  with  sluices  and  drops  at  every  change 
of  level.  The  soil  on  the  irrigation  area  is  of  a 
light  alluvial  character  overlying  silt,  and  has 
a natural  filtration  and  drainage  of  4 ft. 

As  the  farm  is  situated  near  the  Bedford  Level, 
and  within  the  protection  bank  of  the  North 
Level  Commissioners,  the  effluent  water  is  not 
allowed  to  be  carried  off  by  their  drains,  except 
in  dry  seasons,  and  must  consequently  be  lifted 
over  the  north  bank  into  the  New  Cut  of  the 
river  Nene.  This  is  effected  by  two  12  in.  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  driven  by  two  25-horse  power 
high-pressure  condensing  engines.  The  normal 
speed  of  the  engines  is  sixty  revolutions  per 
minute,  with  a boiler-pressure  of  60  lb.  The 
cylinders  are  1 ft.  4 in.  diameter,  and  the  stroke 
2 ft.  The  fly-wheels  are  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
weigh  2 tons.  Each  pump,  when  making  400 
revolutions  per  minute,  will  deliver  over  the 
bank  1,600,000  gallons  in  six  hours.  The  boilers 
are  Galloway’s  patent,  with  shells  18  ft.  long  by 
6 ft.  diameter. 

The  works  were  designed  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  John  Addy,  C.E.,  of  Peterborough,  with 
Mr.  John  C.  Gill,  C.E.,  as  resident  engineer. 
The  contractors  for  the  buildings  were  Messrs. 
S.  & W.  Pattinson,  of  Ruskington,  near  Sleaford ; 
and  for  the  engines,  pumps,  boilers,  and  machi- 
nery, Messrs.  Seekings  & Ellery,  of  Gloucester. 
The  works  on  the  main  drainage  and  irrigation 
farm  were  partly  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Cooke  & Co.,  and  partly  by  the  Corporation. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  meeting  of  this  Society  waB  held  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on  the 
1st  inst.,  the  President  (Mr.  C.  Aldridge, 
F.R.I.B.A.)  in  the  chair,  when  a discussion  took 
place  with  reference  to  “ Some  City  Improve- 
ments.” 

Mr.  VVm.  Parslow,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
explained  that  the  subject  would  probably  induce 
the  belief  that  it  was  his  intention  to  propose 
some  grand  general  scheme  for  street  improve- 
ments, but  such  was  not  the  case  : his  thoughts 
were  of  much  smaller  matters.  He  had  seen 
and  heard  of  so  many  accidents  arising  from 
carelessness  in  hoisting  goods  into  warehouses 
in  crowded  business  thoroughfares,  such  as 
North  John-street,  that  he  thought  the  corpora- 
tion should  take  some  decided  step  towards  in- 
sisting upon  proper  protection  being  afforded 
the  public.  The  next  evil  that  suggested  itself 
to  him  as  requiring  consideration  was  the  danger 
to  which  wayfarers  were  subjected  owing  to 
there  being  no  by-law  compelling  plumbers  and 
slaters  to  provide  against  broken  slates  aud 
other  material  falling  from  roofs  under  repair, 
and  undoubtedly  provision  was  necessary  on  all 
houses  to  prevent  loose  slates  falling  into  the 
streets.  There  had  been  serious  accidents 
recently  from  this  cause,  one  endirg  fatally. 
There  was  great  want  of  protection  to  life  and 
property  at  the  foot  of  Leece-street  also,  where 
there  were  accidents  almost  weekly  from  run- 
away horses ; and  last,  but  not  least,  there  was 
no  waiting-room  and  convenience  accommoda- 
tion for  women  in  any  part  of  the  city ; men 
had  been  fairly  well  cared  for  in  this  respect, 
but  women  had  been  entirely  neglected.  He 
thought  that  this  subject  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  Corporation,  and  proper  accommodation  pro- 
vided at  different  points  ; and  if  each  were  partly 
free,  and  a small  charge  made  for  the  use  of  the 
remainder,  the  income  would  cover  the  cost  of 
the  whole. 

In  the  course  of  the  general  discussion  that 
followed,  it  was  stated  that  a new  Building  Act 
was  being  compiled  by  the  Corporation  autho- 
rities, and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
society  and  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
would  be  invited  to  send  representatives  to  act 
on  the  committee  in  whose  hands  the  drafting 
of  the  Act  lay,  in  order  that  the  best  information 
on  all  points  might  be  obtained. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  question  of  ware- 
house-hoist s,  and  protection  to  the  eaves  of 
roofs,  might  very  well  be  dealt  with  in  the  new 
Act,  together  with  the  foundations  of  new 
buildings,  with  regard  to  which  great  laxity 
appeared  to  prevail  with  the  authorities,  in- 
stances being  brought  forward  of  large  ponds  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  being  entirely  filled 
with  refuse  of  the  worst  description,  and  houses 
eing  planted  upon  them  directly  the  operation 
was  completed. 

The  President  explained  that,  in  London, 


front  walls  were  carried  above  the  eaves  to 
form  parapets,  which  effectually  prevented  the 
fall  of  slates,  &c.,  into  the  streets,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  gutters  behind  the  same  formed 
a safe  means  of  escape  from  house  to  house,  in 
case  of  fire. 

Previously  to  the  holding  of  the  ordinary 
meeting  there  was  a meeting  of  the  class  of 
design  and  construction  in  the  small  library, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Aldridge,  when  thirteen 
designs  for  a “ cemetery  chapel  ” were  handed 
in  by  students,  several  exhibiting  considerable 
merit. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held 
December  6th,  1880,  in  the  Society’s  Hall, 
Victoria  - street,  Westminster,  — Mr.  Joseph 
Beruays,  president,  in  the  chair, — a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Grierson,  member  of  the 
Physical  Society,  London,  &c.,  “ On  the  National 
Value  of  Cheap  Patents,”  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  stamp  duties  on  a patent  in  this  country 
lasting  over  fourteen  years,  are  175Z.,  while 
those  on  an  American  patent,  lasting  seventeen 
years,  are  only  71.  A table  was  given  of  the 
applications  and  grants  of  the  British  and 
American  patent  offices  during  the  last  ten 
years,  from  which  it  could  be  seen  that  our 
50Z.  stamp  duty  at  the  third  year  kills  70  per 
cent,  of  the  patents  granted ; and  that  our  100Z. 
duty,  at  the  seventh  year,  kills  20  per  cent, 
more,  leaving  only  10  or  11  per  cent,  to  com- 
plete the  full  term. 

From  a comparative  table  of  average  results 
for  the  last  ten  years  it  was  seen  that  the  appli- 
cations for  patents  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  respectively  are  19,770  and  4,496  ; 
and  the  grants  are  13,355  and  2,980.  The 
average  cost  to  the  inventor  for  one  patent,  in- 
cluding patent  agent’s  charges,  are  there  only 
19Z-,  but  here  190Z.  Only  one  patent  is  granted 
in  this  country  to  three  that  are  granted  in 
the  States,  after  allowing  for  the  difference  in 
population ; and  the  duties  on  one  patent  here 
would  pay  those  on  twenty-five  there.  We  may, 
therefore,  say  fairly  that  the  British  inventor 
is  handicapped  at  twenty-five  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  American ; and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
in  handicapping  the  inventor  we  handicap  the 
nation. 


LIABILITY  OF  BUILDING-0 WNERS.— THE 
HAYMARKET  ACCIDENT. 

PEBC1VAL  V.  HUGHES. 

This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  alleged  by  plaintiff  to  have 
been  caused  to  premises  belonging  to  him 
through  the  defendant’s  negligence  in  re-build- 
ing the  adjoining  house.  It  was  tried  at  West- 
minster last  week,  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  a 
special  jury. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Harrison,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  M’Call, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Philbrick, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Kingsford  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Harrison,  in  opening  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff,  stated  that  his  client  was  the  owner 
of  a house  in  Panton-street,  Haymarket,  ad- 
joining the  new  building  belonging  to  the 
defendant  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  which, 
when  roofed  in  and  far  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion, fell  with  a crash  in  January,  1878, 
dragging  down  with  it  a house  adjoining  it  (on 
the  Haymarket  side)  and  killing  the  occupier  of 
that  house, — Mr.  Baron.  In  falling,  the  new 
building  partially  pulled  over  the  party-wall 
dividing  it  from  plaintiff’s  house,  and  the  latter 
sustained  certain  damage  to  its  structure  and 
internal  decorations.  The  learned  counsel  pro- 
ceeded to  explain,  by  means  of  photographs  and 
plans,  the  appearances  presented  by  the  ruins 
after  the  accident,  and  after  citing  many  of  the 
statements  made  at  the  inquest  * on  the  body  of 
Mr.  Baron,  argued  that  the  fall  of  the  building 
was  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
or  his  agents. 

After  considerable  arguments  between  the 
counsel,  his  lordship  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  the  case, 
and,  in  deference  to  this  opinion,  no  witnesses 
were  called  on  either  side,  although 

Mr.  Philbrick  addressed  the  jury  for  the 
defendant,  pointing  out  that  he  had  employed 
an  architect  of  considerable  experience,  Mr.  W. 
Wimble,  to  prepare  plans  and  specification,  and 

•Reported  in  Milder  for  1878,  pp.  227,  248-251 
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to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  new  building, 
and  had  employed  a respectable  and  reputable 
firm  of  builders  (Messrs.  Newman  & Mann)  to 
carry  out  the  work.  He  contended  that  every 
and  all  the  usual  means  had  been  taken  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  Bafety  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
perties, and  that  the  accident  was  due,  as  stated 
by  witnesses  at  the  inquest,  to  the  cutting 
away  of  the  lower  part  of  Mr.  Baron’s  party -wall, 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  a new  staircase, — an 
act  unauthorised  by  the  defendant  or  his  archi- 
tect, or  by  the  clerk  of  works  representing  the 
architect,  and  one  for  which  the  builders  alone 
were  responsible. 

Mr.  Justice  Manisty  said  he  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  question  in  the  case  for  the 
jury.  He  did  not  think  the  present  case  could 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  Bower  v.  Peate 
(1  Q.  B.  Division,  p.  321).  There  it  was  held 
“ that  a man  who  orders  a work  to  be  executed 
on  his  own  premises, — lawful  in  itself,  but  from 
which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  injurious 
consequences  to  his  neighbour  must  be  expected 
to  arise,  unless  means  are  adopted  by  which 
they  may  be  prevented,  is  bound  to  see  to  the 
doing  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
misohief,  and  cannot  relievo  himself  of  his 
responsibility  by  employing  some  one  else 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
act  he  had  ordered  to  be  done  from  becoming 
wrongful.”  He  had  no  reason  to  suppose  tho 
decision  in  the  case  was  likely  not  to  be  upheld, 
and  therefore,  taking  the  facts  relied  on  by  the 
defendant  to  be  as  stated,  he  should  direct  the 
jury  to  return  a verdict  for  tho  plaintiff. 

This  having  been  done, 

His  Lordship  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
for  such  amount  as  might  be  agreed  upon  or 
ascertained  to  represent  the  damage  he  had 
sustained  by  the  falling  of  tho  defendant’s 
house. 


ROMAN  WORK  IN  ENGLAND. 

BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
on  Wednesday  last.  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  P.S.A., 
in  the  ohair.  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  exhibited  a 
large  collection  of  Romano-British  fragments  of 
pottery  found  at  Manor  Farm,  Wanborough  Plain, 
Wilts,  where  foundations  of  buildings  have  been 
met  with,  and  others  are  believed  to  exist. 
Mr.  Hills  described  the  position  on  the  line  of 
the  thirteenth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  was  the  site  of  a lost  Roman 
Btation,  being  where  one  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  relation  to  the 
next  one  on  the  line  of  road.  Mr.  Way 

exhibited  some  Roman  coins  recently  found 
at  Exeter;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maude  a large 
series  of  foreign  silver  coins.  Mr.  Butcher  pro- 
duced a fragment  of  Roman  Samian  ware  from 
the  wall  of  London  now  opened  at  the  back  of 
America-square ; and  the  chairman  a perfect  tile 
from  the  same  place.  It  measures  17£  in.  by 
12£  in.,  and  is  2 in.  thick.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock 
exhibited  a drawing  of  the  wall,  and,  after  a 
description  of  the  discovery,  pointed  out  its  re- 
semblance to  the  wall  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  was  then  described  in  a short  paper.  A vote 
of  thanks  was  proposed  and  carred  unanimously 
to  Major-General  Milman,  C.B.,  Major  of  the 
Tower,  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  and  to 
Mr.  J.  Taylor,  for  their  united  efforts  in  having 
the  fragment  cleared  for  inspection  in  response 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Association.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hooppell  then  described  at  length  the  very 
remarkable  discoveries  that  have  rewarded  the 
exploration  of  the  Roman  station  of  Vinovium, 
the  modern  Binchester.  This  costly  work  has 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  Proud,  of  Bishop’s 
Auckland,  under  Dr.  Hooppell’ s directions.  The 
external  walls  have  been  traced  and  found  to  be 
built  on  an  earlier  British  wall.  The  plinth  is 
chamfered  similiar  to  the  wall  in  America- 
square.  A paved  road,  30  ft.  wide,  extends 
through  the  station,  and  the  walls  of  many 
private  dwellings  still  remain,  many  of  the 
doorways  having  bases  of  pillars  in  position. 
A large  circular  building  was  cleared  out,  and 
here  and  elsewhere  the  walls  were  found  to  be 
lined  with  hot-air  flues  of  terra-cotta  kept  in 
position  by  “["-irons.  Traces  of  reconstruction 
were  found  in  every  direction,  and  a mutilated 
Btatue  of  Flora  was  found  serving  as  a support 
to  some  paving.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  a series  of  large  coloured  drawings,  which 
gave  a clear  idea  of  these  important  and 
extensive  discoveries.  A large  portion  of  the 
station  remains  to  be  opened  out,  although  so 
muoh  has  been  done. 


HOUSE-BUILDING  AT  LEWISHAM. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lewisham  District 
Board  of  Works,  attention  was  drawn  by  one  of 
the  members  to  buildings  going  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  stated  that  something  like  five- 
sixths  of  the  more  modern  houses  in  the  district 
were  built  on  grass,  and  in  many  instances  on 
absolute  mud.  Several  other  members  of  the 
Board  also  complained  of  the  growing  evil, 
various  houses  being  named.  After  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter,  letters  were  ordered  to 
be  written  to  the  various  distriot  surveyors, 
calling  their  attention  to  these  infringements  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board’s  bye-laws,  which  order 
the  foundations  to  be  built  on  concrete.  These 
directions  of  the  Lewisham  Board  to  the  sur- 
veyors do  not,  however,  appear  to  satisfy  some 
of  the  residents,  who  wish  more  peremptory 
action  to  be  taken  against  the  offending  builders. 
In  a communication  to  the  authorities,  one  of 
them  states  that  he  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  complaints  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Board,  having  seen  many  of  the  houses  in 
question. 


FROM  SAYOY-STREET  TO  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

To  the  different  streets  leading  from  the 
Strand  which  have  in  succession  been  opened 
out  for  carriage-traffic  on  to  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, Savoy-street  may  now  be  added. 
Hitherto  communication  with  the  Strand  from 
the  bottom  of  Savoy-street,  abutting  on  the 
Embankment,  has  been  confined  to  a footpath, 
but  the  enclosed  space  at  the  lower  end  of 
Savoy-street,  immediately  under  the  buildings 
in  Lancaeter-place,  has  been  thrown  into  the  car- 
riage-way, and  is  now  being  curbed,  paved,  and 
otherwise  laid  out  for  vehicular  traffic,  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  a spacious 
curbed  footpath  in  the  direction  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  forming  a junction  with  that  on  the 
Embankment.  The  works  are  expected  to  be 
completed  in  a few  days. 


“ SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir,  — Out  of  the  many  similar  difficulties 
with  which  architects  have  to  deal,  let  me  call 
attention  to  two  little  ones,  both  mentioned  in 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins’s  interesting  paper  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the 
29th  ult. 

1.  Is  it  quite  settled  that  soil-pipes  must  never 
be  put  inside  buildings  ? Again  and  again  this 
is  repeated  till  it  seems  almost  criminal  to  listen 
to  doubts  about  it.  Yet  I am  assured  that  not 
unfrequently,  in  exposed  situations, — after  a 
severe  winter  has  been  doing  its  worst, — soil- 
pipes  have  been  taken  indoors  and  kept  there. 
In  bitter  cold  a thin  film  of  ice  had  formed  itself 
on  the  inside  of  the  pipe ; no  Bun  or  warm 
wind  came  to  thaw  it ; it  was  added  to  from 
time  to  time  until  nothing  could  pass  through 
the  pipe.  Some  of  the  best  foremen  urge  this 
sort  of  argument  with  great  force.  Which  is 
the  worst  ? — to  expect  to  find  that  such  a pipe 
placed  inside  the  building  will  some  day  be  out 
of  order,  and  will  need  repair,  or  to  put  it  up 
and  take  it  down  at  least  once  in  every  winter 
in  the  midst  of  intense  frost  P Every  soil-pipe 
may  very  well  bo  carried  up,  full  size,  above 
the  roof,  and  fresh  air  be  passed  through  it ; 
but  must  an  architect  rush  thus  from  one  sort 
of  peril  into  another  ? Does  “ should  be  ” in 
Mr.  Robins’s,  — “ (3)  The  soil-pipe  should  be 
fixed  outside  the  house,”  mean  “ must  be  ” ? — 
unless  even  mild  persons  are  to  talk  of  “ gross 
ignorance  and  culpable  carelessness,”  — and 
return  verdicts  of  manslaughter  as  matters  of 
course  P 

2.  I should  like  to  ask  for  the  results  of 
experience  in  the  use  of  a soil-pipe  with  open 
ends, — as  applied  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw.  Are 
there  any  instances  of  such  pipes  being  in  use 
for  a good  length  of  time  without  stoppage  ? — 
without  the  pipes  becoming  foul,  and  needing  to 
be  renewed  ? — without  the  grating  at  the 
ground  level  giving  off  very  offensive  smells  ? 
No  true  test  of  Buoh  a system  has  been  made  at 
the  end  of  a couple  of  years.  Many  people  hesi- 
tate still  to  think  of  using  the  system,  believing 
that  a complete  renewal  of  the  pipes  must  be 
inevitable  after  they  have  been  in  use  a very 
few  years ; but  even  these  careful  persons  look 
with  interest  for  information,  and,  indeed,  seem 
to  hope  that  their  doubts  may  be  gradually 
dissolved. 


3.  Has  the  last  word  been  said  about  trapping 
sink  wastes  ? Professor  Corfield  and  Captain 
Galton,  in  the  discussion  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  went  a certain  length, — 
pointing  out  that  mischief  may  come  through 
waste-pipeB  which  are  not  trapped  at  the  top, 
even  though  the  pipes  convey  nothing  more 
suspicious  than  the  water  of  London  water  com- 
panies. But,  can  the  traps  themselves  be 
trusted  ? I do  not  simply  mean  that  the  water 
in  the  traps  will  be  tainted  by  air  in  the  foul 
pipes  below  them,  but  that  the  interiors  of  the 
traps  will  not  escape  from  the  influences  which 
corrupt  the  pipes.  An  instance  may  be  given 
from  my  own  observation.  A small  lead-lined 
sink  is  placed  in  the  corner  of  a cupboard  in  a 
room.  A fixed  brass  grating  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sink  has  below  it  4£  in.  of  lead  pipe, — that 
is,  a dip-pipe  entering  a lead  O-trap,— dipping 
about  li  in.  below  the  water-line  of  the  trap. 
The  trap  is  a well-made  (6  in.  total  depth)  trap, 
with  a brass  screw-cap  on  the  faoe  of  it.  The 
1-in.  lead  waste-pipe  is  carried  about  10  ft. 
vertically,  and  discharges  on  another  lead  sink, 
on  the  story  below.  Here  are  no  connexions 
with  drains  ; nothing  but  water  practically  pure 
(no  slops,  Ac.)  is  put  down  the  sink ; the  inside 
of  the  trap  is  kept  thoroughly  dean, — yet  a very 
strong  smell  has,  I am  told,  at  intervals  made 
the  room  noisome.  The  short  pipe  from  the 
sink  to  the  trap  seems  to  be  the  offending  part. 
If  there  were  a syphon-trap  below  the  grating 
there  would  be  a similar  bit  of  pipe  above  the 
water-line.  The  substitution  of  a tight-fitting 
plug  for  the  open  grating  may  be  a radical  cure 
in  this  instance;  but  is  there  no  detergent 
which  would  take  all  the  evil  out  of  the  pipes, 
and  leave  all  sweet,  if  applied  Bay  once  a 
month  P Most  people  treat  lightly  other  people’s 
experience;  but  are  we  to  believe  that  butlers 
and  servants  generally  are  not  so  wrong  after 
all  in  their  belief,  that  very  perfect  sinks  will 
smell  at  times,  when  they  have  been  used  for  a 
while  ? Will  somebody  put  the  finishing-touch 
to  the  teaching  about  sink -pipes,  which  has 
afforded  scope  for  a good  deal  of  patient  perse- 
verance already  ? Till  that  is  done,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  good  sanitation  will  still  be  sniffed 
at.  A.R.I.B.A. 


MR.  SAGE’S  WORKMEN’S  CLUB. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  3rd  inst.,  a Work- 
men’s Club  and  Institute  was  very  successfully 
inaugurated  in  connexion  with  Mr.  F.  Sage’s 
shop-fitting  establishment,  at  80-84,  Gray’s-inn- 
road. 

Impressed  by  the  great  inconvenience  suf- 
fered by  his  employes  in  obtaining  their  meals 
at  the  very  indifferent  cook-shops,  publio-houses, 
Ac.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  factory,  Mr. 
Sage  has  placed  a large  room  at  their  disposal, 
rent  free,  and  also  the  materials  for  the  fittings, 
such  as  tables,  forms,  shelving,  Ac.,  which  have 
been  manufactured  by  the  members  of  the  club 
in  their  spare  time,  and  the  result  is  a really 
comfortable  apartment,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a very  large  company  seated. 

Four  daily  and  two  weekly  papers  are  at  present  taken 
in.  Additional  literature  will  soon  be  provided,  and  a 
library  is  in  course  of  formation. 

The  club  is  entirely  self-supporting,  by  means  of  an 
entrance-free  and  small  weekly  subscription,  and  the 
members  are  amply  repaid  for  these  small  disbursements 
by  the  daily  saving  in  the  cost  of  meals,  the  conspicuous 
cleanliness,  and  the  quality  of  everything  supplied,  all 
stores  being  bought  and  examined  by  the  committee  of 
management. 

The  meeting  on  Friday  was  tho  occasion  of  a supper,  a 
which  Mr.  Sage  and  some  friends  were  entertained,  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  club. 

The  stewards  of  Mr.  Sage’s  club  express  themselves 
willing  to  render  any  assistance  in  their  power  to  others 
who  may  wish  to  form  similar  institutions. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Tipton  Gas  Works. — The  Tipton  Local  Board 
have  awarded  the  first  premium  of  100J. 
to  Mr.  Proud,  of  Birmingham ; and  the  second 
of  501.  to  Messrs.  BromilowA  Cheers,  of  London 
and  Liverpool.  Provision  had  to  be  made  for 
an  annual  consumption  of  60,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Wesleyan  Middle  School,  Truro. — The  directors 
of  the  Wesleyan  Middle  School,  Truro,  decided 
some  time  ago  to  erect  new  schools  and  master’s 
house,  providing  for  100  boarders.  In  an  open 
competition,  Mr.  Etwell,  of  Birmingham,  ob- 
tained the  first  place.  The  designs  submitted 
by  Messrs.  Bromilow  A Cheers,  of  Liverpool  and 
London,  gained  the  second  premium. 

Board  Schools,  Isle  of  Man. — The  design 
under  the  motto  of  “ Simplex,”  for  the  Douglas 
(Isle  of  Man)  Board  Schools,  submitted  by 
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Messrs.  Bromilow  & Cheers,  of  Liverpool  and 
London,  has  been  awarded  the  first  place,  and 
those  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  architects 
to  the  committee.  Fifty  architects  entered  the 
competition. 

Burton-on-Trent  Market. — Competitors  are 
inquiring  for  the  result  of  this  competition, 
designs  having  been  sent  in  some  five  months 

ago ! 

COMPENSATION  CASES. 

THE  WIDENING  OF  LUDGATE-HILL. 

The  case  of  Smith  v.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  was  tried  in  the  City  Court  of  Sessions,  before 
the  Recorder  (Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C.)  and  a special 

J The  plaintill'  was  the  owner  of  33  and  35,  Ludgato-hill, 
and  in  March  last,  having  made  preparations  for  the 
pulling  down  the  old  premises  and  erecting  more  com- 
modious ones,  he  was  served  with  an  order  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  City  Sewers  to  put  them  back  a considerable 
distance,  under  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  widening  and  improvement  of  the  hill.  The  claim, 
which  was  for  16,0071.,  was  made  up  of  various  charges 
for  loss  of  extent  of  premises,  and  the  decreased  rental 
consequent  upou  it.  There  were  other  claims  lor  loss  of 
profit  on  stock  purchased  in  anticipation  of  the  proposed 
enlarged  premises,  and  for  extra  expense  in  building,  the 
present  smaller  premises  requiring  a stronger  wall  to 
carry  the  weight  of  the  rooms  over  them. 

On  the  part  of  the  Corporation  it  was  contended  that 
the  claim  was  an  excessive  one,  and  should  have  been 
nearer  4,400 2.  than  16,0072. 

The  jury  found  for  the  claimant— damages,  9,6912. 


In  the  case  of  Glover  v.  The  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London,  which  was  also  heard  in  the  same  Court,  the 
laintilf  was  the  lessee  of  15  and  17.  Lndgate-hill,  wheie 
e carried  on  the  business  of  a ladies’  and  juvenile  ware- 
house. He  claimed  11,5002.  in  respect  of  having  received 
similar  notice  to  put  back  his  premises,  by  reasou  of 
which  he  lost  space,  and  the  vulue  of  his  leuses  was 
reduced. 

The  jury  found  for  the  claimant— damages,  6,3s02. 


CHARGE  OF  DEFRAUDING  BUILDERS. 

At  the  Guildhall  Police  Court,  on  the  7th,  George 
Charles  Adolphus  Smith,  of  114,  Fenchureh-street,  and  3, 
Downs-road,  Clapton,  colonial  merchant,  wus  summoned 
before  Sir  Thomas  White  for  obtaining  goods  under  false 
pretences.  Mr.  Besley  prosecuted;  Mr.  Mead  appeared 
for  the  defendant. 

The  case  was  only  partially  gone  into,  and  as  far  as  the 
evidence  went  it  showed  primit  facie  that  the  defendant 
purchased  some  freehold  land  from  the  London  Financial 
Association  (Limited)  in  November,  1879.  He  afterwards 
entered  into  a contract  with  Messrs.  Perry  & Barlett, 
builders,  of  Stratford,  to  build  a house  for  him.  They 
went  on  with  the  building,  and  after  they  had  put  about 
3,3002.  worth  of  material  and  labour  on  the  ground  and 
received  50C2.  on  account,  the  defendant  became  bankrupt. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  the  defendant  had  made  over 
the  land  to  bis  wife  in  charge  of  trustees,  and  they  claimed 
everything  on  the  ground  in  right  of  the  wife.  Upon  that 
Messrs.  Perry  & Co.  prosecuted  him  for  obtaining  the 
goods  by  fal&e  pretences,  and  the  allegation  was  that  he 
held  himself  out  as  the  freeholder,  and  by  that  menus  be 
induced  the  prosecutors  to  part  with  their  goods,  which 
they  would  not  have  done  if  they  had  known  that  the 
freehold  of  the  land  was  vested  in  the  wife.  Mr.  Perry 
was  examined  in  full,  and  his  cross-examination  reserved. 
Mr.  Vernon,  the  architect,  was  partially  examined,  and  the 
case  was  adjourned. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  FIGURES. 

Sik, — I was  in  company,  a little  while  ago, 
when  some  one  present  requested  anothor  to 
write  down  any  amount  in  figures.  Then  he 
desired  that  all  the  figures  should  be  added 
together,  and  afterwards  subtracted  from  the 
original  quantity.  This  being  done,  the  pro- 
pounder of  the  “ trick”  (as  it  was  termed)  re- 
quested that  all  the  figures, — of  the  remainder, 
except  one,  Bhould  be  called  out,  and  on  this 
being  done  he  immediately  added  the  missing 
digit. 

This  was  very  mysterious  to  all  present, 
especially  as  the  propounder  could  have  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  figures  set  down  by 
the  other.  We  were  afterwards  enlightened  a 
little  on  being  told  that  it  was  done  by  adding 
up  the  figures  mentally  as  they  were  being  called, 
and  “ casting  the  nines”  out  of  the  result. 

It  seems  to  be  a fact  then,  that  on  the  figures 
representing  any  amount  being  added  together, 
and  their  sum  subtracted  from  the  amount  itself, 
the  remainder  will  always  bo  found  to  contain 
a certain  number  of  “ nines”  exactly. 

An  example  will  show  this  clearly.  Take 
7,982,147  to  be  the  amount,  the  sum  of  these 
numerals  is  38,  which,  deducted  from  the  original 
quantity,  leaves  a remainder  of  7,982,109  = 36  = 9. 
Suppose  we  omit  the  figure  8,  then  the  rest  add 
up  to  28  = 10  = 1.  The  1 being  left  out,  the  rest 
will  equal  35  = 8.  It  will  be  plain  then  that  8 
and  1 are  severally  required  to  complete  the 
“nine.” 

Most  people  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
this  peculiar  property  of  the  9 in  proving  all 
sorts  of  calculations,  and  for  my  part  I consider 
it  has  some  deep  significance  in  the  construction 
of  cur  numerical  tables. 


I have  never  yet  met  with  one  who  could  tell 
me  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  it,  but  I hope 
now  to  get  an  explanation  of  it  through  the 
publicity  of  this  communication  in  the  Builder. 

J.  H. 


STRENGTHENING  EMBANKMENTS. 

Sir, — The  Editor’s  note  to  a letter  by  “E.” 
in  the  Builder  of  the  20th  ult.,  reminds  me  of 
what  I saw  in  Egypt  a fortnight  since,  viz.,  the 
fellahs  at  work  repairing  the  embankments 
which  retain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  by  means  of  vegetable  growths. 
I refer  particularly  to  the  embankment  which 
leads  across  to  the  Sakkara  Pyramids,  which  is 
about  15  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  the  sides  slope 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  It  was  then  about 
7 ft.  or  8 ft.  above  the  water,  and  as  it  leads  to 
the  desert,  of  course  it  is  only  a camel  and 
donkey  track,  and  being  formed  apparently 
entirely  of  alluvial  deposit,  if  not  attended  to, 
the  water  soon  makes  inroads  into  its  banks, 
and  slips  occur.  The  repairs  were  being  done 
chiefly  by  mud,  rushes,  and  occasional  stakes. 
The  stumps  of  a layer  of  rushes  were  first  laid 
against  the  bank ; then  mud  was  pressed  against 
it,  and  secured  by  the  stakes  ; then  another 
layer  of  staked  rushes,  and  sometimes  of  palm- 
branches.  There  is,  no  doubt,  great  strength 
in  such  work.  It  makes  a firm  embankment  to 
resist  the  inroads  of  the  water,  and  consequently 
it  is  with  considerable  difficulty  the  mud  is 
washed  out, — not  until  the  stakes  or  rushes  rot, 
or  the  rats  burrow  into  the  banks  ; for  when  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  rise,  thousands  of  rats  are 
driven  to  the  higher  level.  This  mode  of  repair- 
ing embankments  must  of  necessity  be  of  very 
great  antiquity  ; for  the  desert  and  almost  naked 
plains  offer  no  other  means  for  repairing  them. 

H.  H.  Bridgman. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  BAD  WORK. 

Sir, — I can  endorse  every  word  of  “ A Clerk 
of  Works’  ” admirable  letter  in  the  Builder  of 
December  4th,  after  forty  years’  experience  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  two  years  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  A great  deal  of 
scamped  work  is  due  to  the  system  of  letting- 
off  work.  If  architects  were  to  specify  in  their 
contracts  that  the  work  should  not  be  sublet, 
and  that  it  should  be  done  by  experienced  work- 
men, there  would  be  less  scamping  done.  Take 
plastering,  for  instance.  I do  not  believe  there 
is  a building  to  be  found  where  plaster  and 
Keene’s  cement  are  not  mixed.  It  is  the  same 
with  Parian  cement ; and  in  plenty  of  instances 
where  it  is  above  the  ground  level  of  large 
buildings,  colouring  material  is  put  into  the  water 
that  putty  and  plaster  are  gauged  with  to 
imitate  Keene’s  cement. 

A great  deal  of  the  scamped  work  is  owing  to 
architects  specifying  that  the  work  must  be  done 
by  a given  time,  or  else  the  builder  is  liable  to 
heavy  penalties.  That  is  a wrong  system  if  you 
want  good  buildings ; in  fact,  the  whole  build- 
ing trade  wants  the  broom  of  reform  applied  to 
it,  as  well  as  other  institutions. 

It  would  be  a good  thing,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you 
could  devote  a little  space  of  your  valuable 
journal  for  the  ventilation  of  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, under  the  heading  of  “ Trade  Grievances,” 
week  after  week.  I believe  it  would  bring  about 
a better  feeling  between  employer  and  employed. 

M.  A.  S.,  Plasterer. 


LONG  SUCTION  PIPES. 

Sir, — I should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  would  inform  me  to  what  dis- 
tances (giving  total  height  to  which  the  water 
is  raised)  long  suction-pipes  have  been  found 
available  for  shallow  wells.  I should  like  to 
know  the  diameter  of  the  suction-pipe  and  the 
power  required  to  work  the  pump,  i.e.,  whether 
a child  or  woman  using  the  ordinary  lever-handle 
could  overcome  the  friction ; and  I should  be 
glad  to  know  of  any  instances  where  a great 
length  of  suction  has  been  found  successful. 
What  is  the  best  practical  work  on  hydraulic 
engineering,  having  especial  regard  to  machines 
for  raising  water,— wheel,  turbine,  ram,  &c.  ? 

Surveyor. 


The  New  General  Post  - Office,  Man- 
chester, which,  according  to  the  local  press, 
has  been  much  needed  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  commenced.  It  is 
stated  that  plans  have  already  been  prepared  in 
the  Office  of  Works. 


CONCRETE  IN  PARLIAMENT-STREET. 

Sie, — A letter  in  your  paper  of  last  Saturday,  beariDg 
the  anonymous  signature  “ Westminster,”  has  misrepre- 
sented the  composition  of  the  concrete  laid  by  this  com- 
pany in  Parliament-street  for  the  wood  paving.  As  a 
fact,  the  concrete  for  the  reception  of  the  blocks  was  not, 
as  represented  in  the  letter,  different  in  proportion  from 
that  used  in  covering  the  treuches,  but  of  precisely  the 
same  proportion,  viz.,  one  to  five. 

The  Portland  cement  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  White 
Brothers.  The  water  poured  on  the  concrete,  and 
represented  as  “ extremely  dirty,”  was  taken  from  the 
mains  of  the  Chelsea  Water  Company,  and  is,  therefore,  I 
conclude,  the  water  that  the  members  of  the  Whitehall 
Club  and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  have  for 
drinking.  A.  R.  Grenfell, 

Chairman  of  Improved  Wood  Pavement  Company. 

**«  Our  correspondent  is  a perfectly  well-informed  per- 
son on  the  subject,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
described  correctly  what  he  saw. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Electric  Light  : Its  Production  and  Use,” 
by  J.  W.  Urquharfc,  C.E. ; edited  by  F.  C. 
Webb,  M.I.C.E.  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.), 
gives  plain  directions  for  the  working  of 
batteries,  lamps,  and  dynamo-electric  machines. 
It  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to 
get  clear  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  editor,  to 
whom  the  book  owes  much,  Mr.  Frank  Webb, 
will  be  agreeably  remembered  by  many  of  our 
readers  as  a courteous  official  some  years  ago 
at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Mr.  Webb  is  now  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,  by  whom  his  acquirements 
are  duly  appreciated.  Mr.  Urquhart’s  book  is 

fully  illustrated. 'The  new  volume  of  the 

“ British  Almanao  and  Companion,”  now  in  its 
fifty-fourth  year,  presents  a varied  budget  of 
articles  in  addition  to  the  annual  reviews  of 
science,  architecture,  picture  exhibitions,  music, 
and  metropolitan  [philanthropy,  which  have 
formed  a marked  improvement  in  its  recent 
issues.  The  contents  include:  — “Weather 
Forecasting,”  by  Robert  H.  Scott ; “ Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich,” by  W.  T.  Lynn,  B.A. ; “ Egypt  in  Liqui- 
dation,” by  J.  Crowdy;  “Proposed  Ship  Canal 
at  Panama,”  and  “ Schemes  for  a Euphrates 
Railway,”  by  G.  Dodd ; “ Watchmaking  by 
Machinery  in  England,”  by  C.  S.  Murray  ; “ The 
Food  of  the  Poor,”  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon  ; 
“ Parks,  Gardens,  and  Open  Spaces,”  by  F.  G. 
Heath  ; “ London  Hospitals  and  their  Manage- 
ment,” by  the  Editor  (Mr.  Charles  Mackeeon)  ; 
“ Bee  Farming,”  by  James  F.  Robinson.  The 
Stationers’  Company  may  fairly  take  credit  for 

the  contents  of  this  useful  volume. The 

December  part  of  “Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  ” 
forms  the  commencement  of  a new  volume,  and 
affords  the  natural  opportunity  for  new  sub- 
scribers to  commence  taking  it.  Two  interesting 
serial  stories  are  commenced  in  it. 


Utisttllijnea. 

A Big  Weatliercock. — One  of  the  largest 
linen-drapery  establishments  of  Paris  is  con- 
structing, near  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  land 
is  comparatively  cheap,  a vast  building  whioh 
will  serve  as  coach-house  and  stables  for  the 
numerous  horses  and  wagons  belonging  to  the 
firm.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  these 
stables  ; the  spirit  of  novelty  and  originality  has 
manifested  itself  solely  in  the  erection  of  a 
gigantic  weathercock,  which  will  be  as  remark- 
able in  the  artistic  character  and  execution  of 
its  design  as  in  its  size.  In  height  it  will 
measure  26  ft.,  and  its  width  no  less  than  13  ft. 
Nor  will  the  design  resemble  that  of  ordinary 
weathercocks.  It  will  consist  of  an  heraldic 
lion  rampant,  holding  up  with  its  fore  legs  a 
gigantic  initial ; and  the  design  of  this  monster 
has  been  entrusted  to  one  of  the  most  able 
heraldic  engravers  of  Paris. 

Proposed  Infirmary  for  Kensington. — 
The  Kensington  guardians  have  decided  on 
purchasing  from  the  Vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and 
Sr.  John  the  land  adjoining  the  Kensington 
Infirmary  and.the  buildings  thereon,  for  55,000Z. 
The  area  is  about  3f  acres.  The  cost  of  adapt- 
ing the  premises,  it  is  stated,  will  not  be  great. 

A Mortuary  for  Kensington. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Kensington  Vestry,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Guardians  had  refused  to  consent  to  a 
public  mortuary  being  erected  by  the  Vestry  on 
their  land  at  Notting-hill,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
mortuary  in  the  parish  churchyard,  at  the  rear 
of  the  Town-hall,  with  the  consent  of  the 
l ckcrehwuider.'S. 
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The  Love  of  Art  the  Love  of  Beauty. — 
On  the  occasion  of  distributing  the  prizes  at  the 
I City  School  of  Art,  Skinner-street,  Bisbopsgate, 

1 Mr.  Bryce,  M.P.,  said, — “ For  those  who  lived 
by  manual  labour  of  the  higher  kinds  nothing 
was  more  to  be  desired  than  that  they  should 
j enjoy  their  work  as  an  exercise  of  skill,  calling 
; out  their  faculties  of  invention  and  their  dex- 
•i  terity  of  execution.  The  true  Bpirit  of  the  artist 

i is  the  love  of  one’s  art,  the  desire  to  do  work 
well  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  because 

ii  one  is  to  be  paid  for  it ; and  the  more  we  can 
1 give  to  the  artisan  the  character  and  feelings  of 
: the  artist,  the  better  and  happier  man  he  will 
,!  be.  There  are  many  lines  of  life  into  which  this 
! kind  of  pleasure  can  hardly  enter  ; but  it  is  now 
i absent  from  many  others  in  which  it  might 
i:  exist,  and  one  of  the  ohief  services  of  art-schools 

is  that  they  diffuse  it,  that  they  teach  some 
h workmen  to  design  who  could  not  have  done  so 
without  training,  while  to  a far  larger  number 
I they  give  the  power  of  appreciating  and  imi- 
i tatiug  or  reproducing  what  is  graceful  and  right, 
of  feeling  the  harmony  of  colours  and  the  ele- 
i:  gance  of  form.  And  it  was  not  only  those 
ij  directly  occupied  in  production,  workers  in 
!i  metal,  or  in  earthenware,  or  in  textile  fabrics, 
i to  take  the  most  important  industries,  who  pro- 
i;  fited  by  a diffusion  of  knowledge  of  and  taste 
: for  art,  but  through  them  the  whole  community. 
| The  true  love  of  art,  and  not  merely  that  love 
of  fashion  which  often  mistook  itself  for  the 
i love  of  art,  was  nothing  less  than  the  love  of 
beauty.  Material  beauty,  which  came  to  us 
i through  the  eyes,  was  of  two  kinds, — the 
! beauty  of  Nature  and  the  beauty  of  what  man 
made  for  himself  following  or  representing 
i Nature.  The  latter  was  always  accessible  to 
i us  if  we  were  trained  to  enjoy  it,  and,  the  more 
. the  taste  for  it  is  spread  through  the  artisan 
i class,  so  much  the  more  rapidly  would  it  leaven 
i the  whole  population,  and  so  much  the  com- 
moner and  easier  to  procure  would  artistic 
work  become.  We  might  just  as  well  have 
i beautiful  things  as  ugly  things  before  our 
1 eyes, — in  our  streets,  hanging  on  our  walls, 

. standing  on  our  breakfast-tables.  Rich  and  rare 
i they  could  not  always  be,  but  they  need  not 
be  ugly;  for  plainness  and  simplicity  are  all 
the  distance  in  the  world  from  ugliness.  The 
i untrained  eye  may  not  always  know  the  dif- 
ference at  first  between  a good  wall-paper,  for 
i instance,  and  a bad  one ; but  it  soon  gets  to 
' know,  and  the  more  it  surrounds  itself  with 
• pretty  things  the  more  it  enjoys  them. 

Fogs  and  Mahogany. — After  a paper  on  Fogs 
had  been  read  at  the  Balloon  Society  the  other 
night,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lefevre,  C.E.,  the  president  of 
i the  society,  said  that  he  had  conferred  with  Mr. 
i Prim,  the  engineer  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I That  gentleman  said  that  the  fog  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  was  occasionally  found 
i even  when  no  fog  existed  outside,  was  due  to 
the  quantity  of  mahogany  wood  employed  in 
i the  building.  Mr.  Lefevre  gave  an  illustration 
of  this  phenomenon  by  lighting  a cigarette  and 
i keeping  the  smoke  over  a table  in  the  room. 

It  was  found  that  the  smoke  adhered  to  the 
i surface  of  the  table  in  a thin  layer  for  about  a 
minute.  He  claimed  that,  if  a pipe  was  taken 
up  to  the  top  of  Victoria  Tower,  the  upper  end 
i would  be  above  the  fog,  and  that  pure  clear  air 
i could  be  brought  down  from  that  altitude  for 
i the  ventilation  of  the  House,  and  at  the  same 
i time  getting  rid  of  the  fog.  Is  it  a fact  that 
when  London  is  in  a fog  the  air  is  clear  at  the 
i top  of  the  Victoria  Tower  ? 

Artisans’  Dwellings  at  Wolverhampton. 

' At  the  Town-hall,  Wolverhampton,  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  a county  jury  was  sworn  before  Mr.  M.  F. 

I Blakiston,  the  acting  under-sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Stafford,  to  decide  an  appeal  made  by  Messrs. 
Lowe  & Jones,  owners  and  mortgagees  of  pro- 
perty situate  at  Stafford  and  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  required  by  the  corporation  under  the 
I Artisans’  Dwellings  and  Streets  Improvement 
; Scheme,  against  the  award  of  Sir  Henry  Arthur 
Hunt,  C.B.,  the  arbitrator  under  the  scheme, 

I who  assessed  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  owners  at  2.300Z.  After  hearing  evidence 
ion  both  sides,  the  jury  awarded  the  claimants 
a total  sum  of  2,600J.,  with  costs  against  the 
! corporation. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  Caxton. — It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a memorial  to  William  Caxton, 
England’s  first  printer,  in  the  shape  of  a stained- 
glass  window  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster.  A committee  has  been  formed 
to  carryout  the  object,  with  the  Rev.  Canon 
Farrar  as  chairman,  Mr.  G.  A.  Spottiswoode  as 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  A.  Powe’.l  as  secretary. 


Overcrowding  at  Plymouth. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Plymouth  Mercantile  Association  last 
week,  Mr.  Pethick  opened  a discussion  on  the 
subject  of  providing  improved  dwellings  for  the 
poor.  He  adduced  instances  of  shameful  over- 
crowding, saying  that  in  some  instances  eight  or 
ten  persons  were  living  in  one  room,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  miserable  hovels  in  which  this  state 
of  things  existed  there  was  only  one  water- 
closet  for  the  use  of  eight  or  ten  families. 
Alderman  Derry,  who  presided,  referred  to  Mr. 
Cross’s  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  as  unworkable, 
and  added,  “ My  own  feeling  is  that  we  Bhall 
do  nothing  in  this  town  until  we  get  a special 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  state  of  things  exist- 
ing now  in  Looe-street,  in  this  town,  is  most 
deplorable.  There  is  one  house  at  the  bottom 
of  Looe-street  which  contains  sixty  persons, 
with  a water-closet  5 ft.  7 in.  square,  and  all  the 
persons  in  the  house  are  obliged  to  go  to  that 
closet.”  (Mr.  Pethick : 2 ft.  broad  and  5 ft. 
long.)  The  opinion  was  strongly  expressed  that 
the  Sanitary  Authority  had  not  been  doing  its 
duty,  and  a resolution  was  passed  directing  the 
attention  of  the  Town  Council  to  the  matter. 
Mr.  Square,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
referred  to  the  financial  difficulty  involved  in  the 
asserted  inability  to  erect  workmen’s  dwellings 
to  pay  more  than  3 or  4 per  cent.  Mr.  Pethick 
(who  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a well-known  builder 
and  contractor  carrying  on  business  in  the  town), 
in  reply  to  that  point,  said, — “ I may  mention 
that  I have  two  houses  containing  twenty-eight 
rooms,  for  which  I receive  24s., — less  than  Is. 
a room, — and  I say  that  others  can  be  built  in- 
expensively and  substantially,  and  with  due 
requirements,  that  may  let  in  the  same  way  and 
return  5 per  cent. ; and  the  rooms  may  be  as 
they  should  be, — from  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  square, 
and  not  less  than  9 ft.  high.”  Quickly  following 
on  this  discussion,  a company  has  been  formed 
in  the  town  to  erect  dwellings  for  the  poor.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  Western  Daily  Mercury 
has  done  good  service  in  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  matter. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Society  for  Session 
1880-SI  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  last  in 
the  Society’s  new  rooms  at  7,  Westminster- 
chambers,  when  the  President  (Mr.  H.  Ellis 
Hill,  A.-M.I.C.E.)  delivered  an  inaugural  address. 
The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  papers  to  be 
read  during  the  session, — Deo.  23,  “ The  Patent 
Laws  and  their  Influence  on  Trade,”  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  Walmisley  ; Jan.  6,  1881,  11  Account  of 
Sombrero  Island,  West  Indies,  with  description 
of  submarine  quarrying  of  phosphate  of  lime,” 
by  Mr.  R.  Harkness  Twigg;  Jan.  20,  “Applica- 
tion  of  Hydraulic  Machinery  to  Mines,  Gas- 
works, Grain  Warehouses,  &c.,”  by  Mr.  J.  Coates  ; 
Feb.  3,  “Drainage  and  Embanking,  with  regard 
to  River  Outfalls,”  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Street;  Feb.  17, 
“ Water-bearing  Strata  of  the  Thames  Basin,” 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  E.  Grant;  March  3,  “Steep 
Gradients  versus  Heavy  Works,”  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Walton;  March  17,  “ House  Drainage  and 
Sewerage,”  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton  ; March  31, 
“ Lifts  for  Warehouses,  &c.,”  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Child; 
April  7,  “ Rainfall,”  by  Mr.  B.  Hanghton  ; 
April  21,  “Drainage  of  North  Lincolnshire,”  by 
Mr.  J.  Henry  Maughan.  The  annual  meeting  is 
fixed  for  May  5.  Mr.  G.  A.  Pryce  Cuxeon  (of 
the  firm  of  Maaghan  & Cuxson)  has  just  taken 
the  honorary  secretaryship  of  the  Society,  which, 
we  may  add,  has  now  been  established  twenty 
years. 

St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr  and 
St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard-streat. — The 
extensive  alterations  and  improvements  that 
have  been  in  progress  in  this  church  for  some 
months  past,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Butterfield,  are  now  being  rapidly  completed, 
and  the  church  will  be  re-opened  for  divine 
service  on  Christmas  Eve.  In  addition  to  the 
repairs  and  decoration  of  the  fabric,  the  organ 
is  being  greatly  enlarged,  and  many  modern 
improvements  added  to  it,  under  the  supervision 
of  Professor  Monk,  of  King’s  College. — City 
Press. 

The  Vacant  District  Surveyorship. — 

As  usual  when  a vacancy  occurs,  there  is  a 
plethora  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  dis- 
trict surveyor  of  Streatham  and  Brixton, 
rendered  vacaut  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Mullins,  the  late  surveyor.  The  - number  of 
candidates  in  the  field  is  between  twenty  aad 
thirty,  including  several  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter, 
the  late  deputy-surveyor,  who  is  also  one  of  the 
candidates,  states  in  his  address  that,  during  the 
last  three  years,  he  has  acted  in  that  capacity.  , 


London  Fogs.— Mr.  W.  H.  White,  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  writes: — May  I venture 
to  inquire  whether  those  lungs  of  the  metropolis, 
the  parks,  may  not,  in  some  degree,  be  respon- 
sible for  the  fogs  which  periodically  obscure 
parts  of  London  ? The  fog  of  Thursday  last  is 
known  to  have  prevailed  principally  in  the 
northern,  north-western,  and  western  districts; 
at  the  termini  of  the  North-Western  and  Mid- 
land Railways  great  inconvenience  was  felt. 
Now,  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day, — at  about 
half-past  four, — I passed  through  the  Regent’s 
Park,  and  there  I observed  over  a vast  space, 
— the  circumference  of  which,  I believe,  is 
three  miles, — a dense  mass  of  bluish  vapour 
rising  apparently  from  the  grass.  In  the  midst 
of  this  vapour,  a feeling  of  damp  cold  was  expe- 
rienced, with  a tendency  to  cough,  while  beard 
and  moustache  were  covered  with  globules  of 
water.  Objects  at  a few  yards’  distance  could 
not  be  distinguished  ; both  in  the  Euston-road 
and  at  GlouceBter-gate  the  enclosure  walls  of 
different  houses  streamed  with  moisture.  At 
a later  hour, — at  11.30  p.na., — I was  in  Portland- 
place,  where  foot-passengers  clung  to  the  area- 
railings  as  the  only  means  available  for  direct- 
ing their  Bteps.  Arrived,  however,  at  Oxford- 
circus,  the  fog  was  less  dense ; at  the  eastern 
end  of  Oxford-  street  comparatively  little  existed. 
I traversed  the  slums  of  Soho,  Covent-garden, 
and  the  Strand  without  any  difficulty,  and  the 
city  was  free  from  fog.  I would,  therefore, 
humbly  beg  scientific  men  who  are  interested 
in  this  matter  to  visit  the  Regent’s  Park  any  day 
this  winter  between  4 and  5 p.m.  I have  been 
told  that  the  drainage  there  is  of  an  obsolete 
character,  and  from  my  experience  of  this  and 
last  year,  when  London  has  been  visited  with 
fog,  the  cloud  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  thicker 
in  Portland-place  than  in  Oxford-street,  or  even 
the  Strand. 

Adulteration  of  Food  in  America.  — 

Through  the  efforts  of  The  Sanitary  Engineer , 
the  National  Board  of  Trade,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  last  December,  were 
induced  to  institute  a competition  for  “ the  best 
Act  or  Acts,  accompanied  by  an  essay,  designed 
to  prevent  injurious  adulteration,  and  to  regu- 
late the  sale  of  food,  without  imposing  unneces- 
sary burdens  upon  commerce.”  One  thousand 
dollars  were  offered  in  prizes,  which  sum  had 
been  given  to  the  Board  for  that  purpose  by 
Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York.  The  committee 
of  award  have  just  made  their  report.  In  addi- 
tion to  awarding  the  prizes,  the  committee  were 
required  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  a draft  of  a suitable  National  and  State 
Bill  designed  to  secure  the  results  which  the 
competition  was  institued  to  accomplish.  The 
committee  have  selected  as  the  three  most 
meritorious  essays,  with  the  accompanying 
Acts,  numbering  them  consecutively  in  the 
order  of  merit  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  essay  and  acts  having  the  motto  ‘-'Aequo  Ammo.” 

2.  The  essay  and  acts  having  the  motto  “ Sic  utere  tuo 
nt  alienum  non  laedas.” 

3.  The  essay  and  acts  having  the  motto  “ Overcome 
Evil  with  Good.” 

Upon  opening  the  sealed  envelopes,  having  correspond- 
ing mottoes,  it  is  found  that  the  authors  of  these  essays 
are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  Motto  “ Aequo  Animo,”  G.  W.  Wigner,  F.C.8., 
London. 

2.  Motto  “Sicu'ere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas,”  Yernoa 
M.  Davis,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

3.  Motto  “ Overcome  Evil  with  Good,”  William  H. 
Newell,  M.D.,  Jersey  City  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  these  essays,  we  recommend  the  printing 
of  the  essay  having  the  motto  ‘‘  Cardinal  Cajetan,”  whose 
author  is  0.  W.  Wight,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;  and  the  remarks  submitted  under  the  motto 
“Work  aud  Wait,”  by  Albert  B.  Prescott,  Ann  Arbor* 
Michigan. 

New  Docks  for  Silloth. — It  is  stated  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  North  British  Railway 
Company  to  build  a new  dock  at  Silloth.  A 
few  days  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Meik,  C.E.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, visited  Silloth,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Charles  Boyd,  resident  engineer  to  the  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  proposed 
work.  It  is  added  that  the  new  dock  is  to  be 
about  six  acres  in  extent. 

Measuring  Tapes.  — We  have  received1 
several  letters  recommending  this  or  that 
maker’s  tape ; but  these  are  all  known  to 
“ Inquirer,”  and  are  fallible.  We  have  not  yet 
received  a letter  from  any  maker  promising  to 
try  and  do  better.  The  want  of  thoroughly 
reliable  and  lasting  tapes  is  admitted. 

Light,  Heat,  aud  Ventilation. — An  exhi- 
bition is  announced  of  appliances  for  heating* 
lighting,  and  ventilation.  It  is  to  held  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  in  the  great  central  transept 
and  adjoining  halls,  and  will  be  opened  from 
December  22nd  to  January  11th. 
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TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences,  Woodhouse- 
road,  Mans  Held,  for  Mr.  GL  Pickard.  Mr.  Thoma3  Hartas, 
arohitect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Fisher,  Bros.,  Manstield  £1,650  0 0 

Roe,  Alfreton 1,631  9 0 

Alsop,  Mansfield  1,602  11  6 

Parsons,  Mansfield  1,695  0 0 

Vallance,  Manafield 1,695  0 0 

Tinkler,  Clay-cross 1,517  0 0 

Bradder,  Mansfield  1,148  0 0 

Bell  & Son,  Nottingham 1,112  0 0 

Maben  & Fairhjgton.  Manchester  ...  1,400  0 0 

Greenwood,  Mausfieid  (accepted)  ...  1,323  0 0 

For  completing  the  Alexandra  Mansions,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  for  the  Midland  Land  and  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  Limited.  Messrs.  Bateman  & Corser, 
architects  : — 

Francis  ...£13.230  0 0 

Ansa  & Co 17,6-17  0 0 

Lathoy  Bros 16,623  0 0 

Colls  & Sous 15,991  0 0 

Martin  & Co 15,628  0 0 

Longnnre.t  Burge 15,352  0 0 

Adaiusou  & Son 11,400  0 0 

Patrick  & Son 11,317  0 0 

For  sanitary  works,  CornhilL  Mr.  T.  Mullett  Ellis, 
architect : — 

Beattie,  Holden-terrace £155  0 0 

For  decorative  work,  No.  3,  Warwick-square,  Pimlico, 
for  Mr.  Francis  Mowatt.  Mr.  T.  M. Ellis,  architect: — 
Wilson,  Snssex-street  (accepted). 

For  building  two  houses  and  6hops,  Mile  End-road, 
and  altering  stable  premises  adjoining.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Ellis,  architect: — 

Hart  (accepted) £3,180  0 0 

For  two  houses,  Hampatead-heath.  Mr.  J.  Milbourn, 
architect : — 

Linsail £2,100  0 0 

llari-er 2/90  0 0 

Couder 1,960  0 0 

Bishop 1,910  0 o 

Cross  1,855  0 O 

Ambloy  1,815  0 0 

Read 1,598  15  0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  bouses,  Stroud-groen-road, 
for  Mr.  Earl.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect  :— 

Shurmur... £810  0 0 

Steel  Bros 825  0 0 

Harper  725  0 0 

Larke  685  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 595  O 0 

Duoford  £ Langham  695  0 0 

Stevens  Bros 638  0 0 

For  erectin''  villa  residence,  stables  and  fencing,  at 
Winchmore-hill,  for  Mr.  Sugden.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  archi- 
tect : — 

Steel  Bros £2,093  0 0 

Larke  1,990  0 0 

Shurmur 1,950  0 0 

Harper 1,939  0 0 

Danford  & Langham  1,929  0 0 

Pocoek 1,765  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 1,177  0 0 

Wheeler  1,120  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  greenhouse  and  pits  in  Venner-road, 
Sydenham.  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  architect  : — 

Hollidge  & Stuart,*  South  Norwood...  £270  0 0 
* Accepted. 

For  the  construction  of  sewers  on  the  Aldrington  Estate, 
near  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis,  engineer.  Quantities 
supplied ; — 

Combined 
Concrete.  Brick  and 
Concrete. 

Crockott,  London  (add)  £250  £3,515 

Oliver,  Preston  Park 3,371  3,371 

Parsons  & Sons,  Hove 3,370  3,310 

Marshall,  Brighton  3,059  3,059 

North,  Hove 2,624  3,298 

Hurst,  Aldrington  2,950  3,020 

Blaker,*  Portslade  (add)  623  2,978 

Harrison, f Brighton  ...........  2,680  2,690 

* Too  late.  f Accepted  for  brick  and  concrete. 

For  additions  and  alterations  at  29,  Gower-street.  Mr. 
Thomas  Newell,  architect : — 

Bush £652  0 0 

PerkinB  650  0 0 


For  new  schools  at  Glascoed,  Monmouthshire,  for  the 
Llsnbadoc,  Monkswood,  and  Glascoed  U.  D.  School 
Bosrd.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire : — 

White,  Abergavenny 

Davis  & Jones,  Newport  

Davis  & Johnson,  l’ontypool  

Hatherlev,  Bristol  

Linton,  Newport 

Thomas.  Abergavenny  

James  A Son,  Bridgend 

Howard.  Cardiff 

Jones  A Dimeot,  Newport  

Richards,  Newport 

Blackburne,  Newport 

Orphan.  Newport. 

Davis,  Usk 

Burgoyne,  Blaenavon 

Jones  & Son,  Newport 

Martin,  Newport 

Moulton  &.  Brownscombe,  Newport 
Giles,  Ewcas  Harold  


. £881  0 0 
,.  878  0 0 
. 814  0 0 
. 798  0 0 
. 793  0 0 
. 770  0 0 
. 700  0 0 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


o o 


629  10  0 
6'0  0 0 
585  0 0 
578  0 0 


For  the  new  brewery  buildings  of  ten  quarters  oapaoity- 
for  Mr.  J.  Elwortby,  Kettering,  from  drawings  and  speci, 
fications.  Mr.  Arthur  Kinder,  architect:  — 

Margets £910  0 0 

Henson  927  0 0 

Shannon 915  0 0 

Barlow  (accepted)  850  0 0 
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On  Coloured  Lights , as  an  Integral  Part 
of  Architectural  Design. 


of  the  remarks 
made  in  a recent  number 
of  the  Builder  (p.  578, 
ante),  on  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  Church,  re. 
garded  as  an  architec- 
tural conception,  a corre- 
spondent calls  attention 
to  the  statement  that 
Falstaff’s  condition,  as  to 
acquaintance  with  the  in. 
Bide  of  a church,  is  far  more  general  than 
people  are  ready  to  admit,  even  in  this 
■church-going  and  churoh-building  age.  Nay, 
more,  to  the  hoary  reprobate  “ the  inside 
of  a ohurch  ” was  evidently  something  once 
Been,  although  but  dimly  remembered.  But 
the  position  of  our  contributor  is,  that  most 
of  those  whose  ecclesiastical  pilgrimages  are 
confined  within  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
never  have  actually  seen  the  inside  of  a church, 
as  it  was  conceived  and  wrought  out  by  the 
great  church-builders  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  (King  and  Confessor),  down  to 
the  destructive  reign  of  red-handed  Harry  Tudor. 

The  suggestion  may  be  put  in  a humorous 
form;  but  there  is  a meaning  in  it  which 
deserves  careful  thought.  Our  own  pages  have 
not  unfrequently  contained  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  illumination.  The  importance  of  that 
condition  while  viewing  any  work  of  art  cannot 
be  over-rated.  Has  a reader  ever  paid  a visit  to 
the  National  Gallery,  or  to  any  great  collection 
of  pictures,  when  they  are  half-hidden  beneath 
the  veil  of  a London  fog  ? What  becomes  of 
brillianoy  of  touch,  of  purity  of  tone,— even  of 
delicate  grace  of  drawing, — under  the  disfigur- 
ing absence  of  light  ? In  sculpture,  the  effect 
of  lighting  is  far  more  important  than  in  paint- 
ing, for,  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  dimness  of 
effect  that  is  produced  by  want  of  light,  while 
in  sculpture  positive  distortion  of  the  sculptor’s 
idea  is  produced  by  throwing  the  shadows  the 
wrong  way.  That  a piece  of  sculpture,  whether 
in  relief  or  in  the  round,  should  be  entirely 
executed  in  one  light,  and  viewed,  when 
finished,  in  that  same  light,  is  a sine  quA  non 
of  excellence.  It  is  possible  to  make  some 
exception  to  this  rule  in  favour  of  what  may 
be  called  chamber  sculpture.  Thus,  the  ex- 
quisite proportion  of  the  whole  figure  (except 
the  head  and  restored  hands)  of  the  Yenus 
dei  Medici  is  bo  perfect  that,  like  a living 
beautiful  woman,  she  can  hardly  be  viewed 
amiss,  in  any  light  or  in  any  direotion.  It  would 


be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  artist’s  point 
of  view  for  this  particular  Btatue.  Nor  have  its 
loving  custodians  been  able  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty; so  they  have  reflected  the  matchless 
curves  by  a girdle  of  radiating  mirrors.  Still, 
even  the  Yenus,  if  lighted  only  by  a lamp  placed 
at  her  feet,  would  not  maintain  her  fame. 
Again,  in  architecture,  the  effect  both  of  out. 
line  and  of  Bhadow  lines  is  so  varied,  owing  to 
the  incidence  of  the  snn,  and,  again,  the  har- 
mony of  the  colour  of  a building  so  depends, 
both  on  its  relation  to  other  features  of  the 
landscape,  and  on  the  incidence  of  light,  that 
the  power  of  illumination  in  giving  character 
to  architecture  is  hardly  less  than  in  the  case 
of  sculpture. 

Thus  far,  then,  as  to  the  incidence,  and  as  to 
the  quantity  of  light.  But  no  less  attention 
should  be  paid  to  its  colour.  Colour  is,  as  we 
know,  the  effect  of  certain  conditions  affect- 
ing either  the  transmission  or  the  reflection  of 
light.  Our  attention,  since  anything  like  a 
revival  of  art  has  taken  place  among  us,  has 
been  almost  wholly  devoted,  as  far  as  the 
effects  of  colour  are  concerned,  to  the  action  of 
reflection.  The  colours  of  a picture  are  reflected 
colours.  But  the  great  church-builders  to  whom 
we  have  referred  took  the  opposite  view.  They 
gave,  so  far  as  we  oan  now  gather  from  the 
relios  of  their  finest  works,  but  little  attention 
to  reflected  colour.  Their  chief  reflecting  sur- 
face was  gold.  But  over  gold  or  marble,  canopy 
and  shrine,  sculptured  saint  and  carved  foliage, 
a glow  of  rich  harmonious  light  was  thrown  by 
the  glorious  stained  glass  with  which  they  filled 
their  windows. 

As  to  this,  of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the 
remark  is  by  no  means  perfectly  novel.  No 
doubt  that  is  so.  But  what  we  think  is  novel, — 
or  at  least  has  been  pretty  generally  neglected 
for  three  hundred  years  and  more, — is  that  the 
windows  of  our  churches  grew  up  as  integral 
parts  of  the  structure,  glass  and  all.  It  was  not 
one  man  that  built,  and  left  the  painter  and 
glazier  to  come  after  him  and  improve  and 
ornament  at  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  the 
glass-stainer  grew  in  his  art  as  the  builder  did 
in  his.  The  modification  in  the  form,  the  pro- 
portion, and  the  distribution  of  the  lights,  that 
took  place  from  the  time  when  church  windows 
were  simply  double  splayed  holes  in  the  walk 
too  small  to  allow  the  hostile  Dane  to  squeeze 
through,  to  that  when  the  whole  end  of  a church 
or  side  of  a building  was  one  great  frame  filled 
with  sparkling  window  jewelry,  was  accompa- 
nied by  modifications  in  the  tints,  the  leading, 
and  the  pattern  of  the  glass,  which  were  accu- 
rately proportioned  to  the  conception  of  the 
framework  of  the  window.  Grave  and  solemn 
in  hne,  or  bright  and  sparkling  in  lustre,  the 
window  was  not  an  impertinence  or  an  ex- 
orescence,  but  an  integral  part  of  harmonious 
interior  design. 

Windows,  no  doubt,  when  objects  of  beauty, 
are  things  to  be  looked  at.  But  that  was  not 
the  original  aim  or  object  of  the  window.  One 
of  the  few  buildings  in  which  the  idea  of  the 
original  architect,  in  so  far  as  it  comprised  the 


effect  of  the  windows  (though  some  re6to« 
rations  have  Gince  unhappily]  been  effected), 
may  yet  be  observed,  is  the  “ Dome  of  the 
Rock,”  at  Jerusalem.  The  glorious  Saracenio 
stained  glass  yet  remaining,  to  a great  extent, 
in  the  windows  of  that  building,  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  structural  effect.  You  do 
not  go  to  look  at  the  windows.  The  absence  oE 
figure  subjects  whioli  here  occurs  is  in  this 
respect  a true  architectural  feature.  You  are 
impressed  by  the  solemn  air  of  the  holy  place  j 
and  how  much  of  the  impression  is  due  to  lofty 
height,  or  noble  proportion,  and  how  much  to 
the  flood  of  toned  light,  you  do  not  pause  to 
inquire. 

If  our  old  cathedrals  and  churches  are 
regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  very  few  of  them  have  ever  been 
seen  by  any  of  the  present  generation  as  they 
were  intended  to  be  seen  by  the  builders.  At 
York  we  have,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking 
exceptions ; and  who  that  has  worshipped  there 
has  failed  to  be  Btrnck  by  the  wonderful 
grandeur  of  York  Minster  ? The  beautiful 
group  of  five  lancet  windows,  known  as  the 
Five  Sisters,  in  the  north  transept,  filled  with 
glass  covered  with  foliage,  and  displaying  geome- 
tric forms,  is  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the 
vestibule  of  the  chapter-house  is  to  be  found 
glass  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  east  window 
of  the  choir  and  the  west  window  of  the 
nave  date  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  north  choir  aisle  the  glass 
in  the  Archbishop’s  window  is  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  later.  The  Bixteenth- 
century  glass  in  the  Jesse  window,  in  the  south 
choir  aisle,  i3  of  the  same  date  as  the  Perpen- 
dicular tracery  of  the  window  itself.  To  a very 
unusual  degree  we  can  thus  see  York  as  it  was 
seen  by  its  builders  and  early  adorners,  and 
we  may  refer  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
remarks  we  have  made  to  the  test  of  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  a man  of  taste, 
or  of  religious  sentiment,  by  the  interior  of  York. 

If  we  look  to  such  examples  as  the  ohoir  of 
the  cathedral  of  Clermont,  or  the  Sainto 
Chapelle  at  Paris  (the  visitor  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  may  wonder  at  the 
sacrilege  which  has  enabled  him  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  this  work), 
we  see  examples  of  a very  different  employment 
of  glass  by  the  architect  from  that  which 
prevailed  at  York.  At  the  Minster,  if  we  are 
correct  in  our  recollection,  the  windows  of 
Thornton  of  Coventry,  and  other  great  window 
jewellers,  were  intended  to  light  the  church. 
In  the  French  sanctuaries  this  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  the  case.  Semi-luminons  piotures, 
the  windows  were  rather  architectural  features 
than  points  of  irradiation ; and  the  wor- 
shippers must  have  depended  in  no  small 
measure  for  their  observance  of  the  ritual  on 
the  Bilver  lamps  that  huug  from  the  roof,  or 
on  the  candles  on  the  altar.  “ A dim  religious 
light,”  even  at  noon-day,  is  all  that  was  trans- 
mitted by  windows  such  as  those  of  the  ohapel 
of  St.  Louis.  Can  there  be  a stronger  contrast 
conceivable  than  that  between  the  effect  of  glass 
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like  this,  and  that  of  some  of  the  modern  trans- 
parency painting  that  disfigures  both  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  metropolitan,  and  the  cathedral  of 
the  metropolis? 

Some  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks 
may  be  obtained  by  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  the  chance  of  paying  a visit  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  at  Guildford.  This  building, 
the  third  which  has  been  erected  on  the  same 
ancient  site,  is  an  example  of  that  ready  re- 
sponse of  the  parishioners,  and  of  the  personal 
friends  of  the  lamented  founder,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Monsell,  to  an  appeal  made  by  the  latter,  then 
rector  of  the  parish,  to  which  he  was  himself  one 
of  the  most  munificent  respondents.  St.  Nicholas 
has  an  especial  claim  on  the  attention  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architect,  from  the  mode  in  which 
the  More  Chapel,  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
family  of  which  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a cadet, 
has  been  combined  with  the  sonth  aisle  of  the 
fchurch ; the  small  arcade  which  exposes  the 
chapel  to  view  being  filled  with  plate  glass,  so 
as  to  separate,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
the  buildings  which  are  architecturally  one. 
There  are  many  points  of  interest,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  deserving  of  pointed  criti- 
cism, in  the  architecture  of  St.  Nicholas’ ; but 
the  point  which  we  have  now  in  view  is  the 
effect  which  has  been  produced  in  the  interior 
by  the  successive  filling  up  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  windows  with  stained  glass.  The 
windows  of  the  choir,  or  rather  of  the  semi- 
octagonal  apse  which  holds  the  communion- 
table, were  the  gift  of  the  Monsell  family.  They 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  orowded  with 
small  figure  subjects,  poorly  treated,  and  of 
containing  a proportion  of  clear  glass  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  Early  English  form  of 
the  apertures.  When  the  church  was  first 
opened,  the  effect  was  anything  but  satis- 
factory; and  the  want  of  harmony  between  glass 
and  structure  was  after  a time  made  more  pain- 
ful by  the  introduction  of  a reredos  in  gilded 
wood,  of  which  the  less  that  is  said  the  better. 
But  after  a time,  tho  west  windows  of  the 
church  were  filled  with  stained  glass  of  more 
appropriate  design,  as  a memorial  to  Dr.  Mon- 
sell.  Then  the  south  aisle  windows  were  filled 
in  the  same  way,  as  a memorial  to  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Monsell  in  the  living,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fow. 
Aud  lastly,  within  the  past  week  or  two,  the 
four  windows  of  the  north  aisle  have  been 
filled  with  figure  illustrations  of  the  TeDeum,  as 
a gift  from  a gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  point  to  which  we  no  w wish  to  call  attention 
is  the  gradual  change  in  the  effect  of  the  interior 
of  the  church  produced  by  these  successive  addi- 
tions to  its  coloured  shade.  As  each  new  series 
of  windows  has  been  introduced,  those  previously 
inserted  have  become  more  admirable.  The 
north  aisle,  the  lowest  part  of  the  building, 
lying  between  a block  which  covers  the  very 
awkward  entrance  (the  worst  feature  of  the 
ohuroh)  and  the  transept-like  recess  occupied  by 
the  organ,  had  a painfully  mean  look,  whioh  is 
removed  by  the  effect  of  the  windows.  Nor  is 
the  improvement  local  alone.  The  harmony  of 
the  interior  has  become  far  more  pronounced. 
Eaoh  additional  coloured  light  Beems  to  have 
reflected  something  of  its  own  richness  on  its 
neighbours.  Even  the  unacceptable  bits  of  white 
(or  rather  of  transparent)  glass  in  the  cho:r  win- 
dows are  greatly  toned  down.  And  all  that  now 
absolutely  pains  the  eye  in  transmission  is  the 
raw  and  badly-tinted  light  that  comes  through  the 
Oircular  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower, 
and  through  the  upper  row  of  clearstory  windows! 
These  windows  at  present  remain  as  they  were 
originally  filled  with  glass,— that  is  to  say,  in 
the  manner  most  detrimental  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  church,  and  most  unpleasant  to  the 
eyes.  They  consist  of  transparent  glass,  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  panes  being  of  a greenish 
tint  that  increases  the  sickly  tone  of  the  brick- 
work lining  of  the  interior. 

The  circular  window  is  now  about  to  be  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  subscription.  If  this  prove 
as  great  an  advance  on  the  Te  Deum  windows  as 
the  latter  are  on  the  former  stained  glass,  the 
church  will  be  well  worth  a pilgrimage  to  visit. 
Then,  too,  if  his  visit  be  on  Sunday,  or  on  some 
holy  eve,  and  if  the  rector  occupy  the  pulpit  1 
the  visitor  will  hear  such  words  as  might  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  greatest  preachers 
of  the  English  Church,  when  our  language  was 
that  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  minds  of  men  were 
aglow  with  the  vivid  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  only  source  of  light  remaining  to 
disturb  the  general  harmony,  when  the  rose 
window  is  stained,  will  be  the  window  of  the  1 
More  Chapel,  in  which  the  blank  shields  left ' 


by  the  glazier,  fifty-four  out  of  sixty-six, 
ought  to  be  filled  with  armorial  bearings,  and 
the  beforeoioted  clearstory  windows  (we  except, 
of  course,  the  oak  panelling  and  tabernacle 
work  which  is  required  for  the  lining  of  the 
apse).  As  to  these,  if  they  were  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  church  would  probably  be  too 
dark.  But  the  clear  glass,  and  especially  the 
green  glass,  should  be  removed,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  dead  white  glass,  as  at  York,  with 
a small  and  lustrous  quartette  of  windowgems, — 
ruby,  topaz,  sapphire,  and  emerald, — in  each 
light ; just  enough  to  show  that  rich  colour  was 
the  tone  of  the  illumination,  although  in  this 
part  of  the  building  but  a small  quantity  of 
colour  was  required.  The  problem  of  illumina- 
tion and  of  effect  combined  would  thus  be  solved. 

In  the  four  Te  Deum  windows  there  is  much 
which  reflects  high  credit  on  the  artists.  The 
two  figures  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Nicholas, 
as  representatives  of  “ the  Holy  Church  through- 
out all  the  world,”  are  really  noble.  Starting  from 
the  west,  the  first  three-light  window  contains 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  with  an  angel  in 
the  centre  light, — and  a very  charming  angel  it 
is.  With  this  exception,  the  celestial  personages 
are  less  happy  in  their  treatment  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  work.  The  second  window  con- 
tains the  Prophets,  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  with 
Michael  the  Archangel  in  the  midst.  This 
latter  figure  leads  one  to  ask, — how  is  it  possible 
that  artists  who  have  evidently  given  so  much 
thought  to  the  subject  should  have  dreamed  of 
attempting  any  other  representation  of  the 
Archangel  than  a reproduction  of  the  St.  Michael 
of  Perugino,  in  the  left  hand  compartment  of 
that  altar-piece  in  the  National  Gallery,  which 
is  numbered  288  in  the  catalogue  ? This  figure 
is  noble  and  imaginative,  and  at  the  same  has  a 
sort  of  Mediaeval  quaintness  in  force  and  general 
effect,  which  might  be  admirably  rendered  on 
glass,  in  whioh  material  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  degree  of  conventionalism  is,  in  our 
opinion,  indispensable.  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Stephen,  in  the  third  window,  represent  “ the 
noble  army  of  martyrs.”  Between  them  is  a 
cherub,  which  is  the  same  design  as  the  seraph 
in  the  fourth  window,  with  the  exception  that 
the  colour  differs,  and  that  the  seraph  is  objec- 
tionably besprinkled  with  human  eyes.  These, 
no  doubt,  are  introduced  to  refer  to  the  eyes 
mentioned  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  as  being  in 
the  wings, — <;their  wings  were  full  of  eyeB  about 
them  four.”  In  the  vision  of  St.  John,  the  four 
living  creatures  were  “full  of  eyes  within”;  bat 
this  description  is  materially  different  from  that 
of  the  four-faced  living  creatures  of  Ezekiel,  or 
the  six-winged  seraphim  of  Isaiah.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities,  we  think,  that  a symbolism 
which  is  not  distinctly  described,  and  to  which 
pictorial  art  refuses  to  lend  itself  with  any  pro- 
priety, should  here  have  been  adopted.  The 
windows  are  so  good,  the  colour  of  the  glass  is 
so  pure,  much  of  the  design  is  so  admirable,  and 
the  example  of  the  donor,  Mr.  Chester,  is  so 
much  to  be  commended  and  imitated,  that  we 
are  reluctant  to  speak  out  about  those  celestial 
impersonations.  But  it  is  due  to  artiatsof  merit 
to  warn  them  against  an  attempt  at  evolving 
from  their  own  imaginations  representations  of 
these  mystic  forms.  We  have  pointed  out 
whence  is  to  be  derived  an  unexceptionable 
pattern  for  the  archangel.  For  the  oherub  we 
might  point  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  to  the 
lovely  choir  of  boy-angels,  the  work  of  Grinling 
Gibbons,  that  cluster  in  twos  and  threes,  regard- 
ing invisible  music-books,  and  uttering  a per- 
petual Sanctus  that  finds  an  echo  in  the  sculptor’s 
ear.  For  the  seraph  some  hint  might  have  been 
found  in  the  Assyrian  sculpture,  where,  indeed, 
the  very  name  of  cherub  has  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  winged  sphinxes.  Or,  if  the  artist 
had  sought  to  embody  the  most  lofty,  because 
the  least  detailed,  of  the  records  given  in  Holy 
Writ  of  these  celestial  symbols,  he  would  have 
found  in  the  petasus  and  the  talaria  of  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  an  indication  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  greatest  artists  of  the  highest  time  of 
art  rendered  the  idea,  “ with  twain  ho  covered 
his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet.” 
The  effect  of  the  composition  of  these  figures  as 
they  have  been  actually  treated,  is  so  disjointed 
that  the  idea  of  unity  is  almost  lost. 

We  have  dwelt  at  more  length  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  done  on  this  series  of  windows 
because  the  mode  in  which  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  has  been  successively  adorned  by 
the  piety  and  the  munificence  of  so  many  donors, 
in  so  short  a period  of  time,  may  be  taken  to 
mark  almost  a new  era  in  the  application  of 
decoration  to  church  architecture.  That  rich 
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and  appropriate  decoration  should  be  thus  intro’ 
duced  is  the  desire  of  all  true  lovers  of  art,  and> 
we  think,  of  the  truest  friends  of  the  Church. 
But  the  more  fully  this  is  the  case,  the  greater 
is  the  necessity  to  watch  against  the  introduc- 
tion, owing  to  the  mistaken  taste  of  any  indi- 
vidual, of  the  grotesque,  or  even  of  the  abomin- 
able.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  cer- 
tain dragons  or  other  infernal  monsters,  the 
depiction  of  which  on  the  walls  of  a rather 
notorious  church  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  we 
know  the  distance.  About  the  same  space  sepa- 
rates the  quaint  from  the  odious.  Whether  it 
be  desirable,  even  if  possible,  exactly  to  re- 
produce ancient  portraitures  of  saint  or  martyr, 
angel  or  cherub,  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned.  Our 
own  taste  points  most  strongly  to  the  use  of  such 
noble  floriated  or  geometric  patterns  for  window 
jewelry  as  those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  or  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  Brunei,  Stephenson,  and  Locke 
windows  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  preference 
to  figures.  If  figures  must  be  had,  we  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  patterns  left  of  the  early  workers 
in  glass,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limiting  lines 
traced  by  the  great  Italian  artists.  We  think 
that  any  worker  on  glass  who  would  wish  to 
leave  such  a name  as,  for  example,  that  of 
Thornton  of  Coventry,  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  imagination  of  a nineteenth-century  artist  is 
not  strong  enough  to  bring  forth  a new  concep- 
tion of  an  ancient  symbol, — such  as  that  of 
cherub  or  seraph.  The  painter  himself  would 
here  almost  certainly  fail ; and  the  worker  in 
glass  labours  under  much  greater  difficulties 
than  the  painter.  He  has  to  work  in  bonds. 
So  working,  a nobility  and  a grandeur  are 
possible  of  a very  high  order.  But  they  are  not 
to  be  attained  by  any  attempt  to  overleap  the 
bounds  set  by  the  leads  of  the  casement,  and  the 
quality  of  glass.  To  paint  a transparent  picture 
may  be  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  window 
jewelry.  It  is  not  true  architectural  decoration. 
True  window  jewelry  admits  only  of  the  colours 
of  natural  gems.  They  are  also  the  colours  of 
the  herald,  as  well  as  those  of  astrology.  The 
topaz,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and 
the  emerald  give  or,  gules,  azure,  purpure,  and 
vert.  Sable  is  given  by  the  leads,  and  the 
white  glass  should  have  the  effect  of  pearl, 
which,  in  the  blazonry  of  gems,  denotes  argent. 
If  we  admit  that  dark-browns  or  semi-opaque 
purples  may  be  introduced  into  windows, — which, 
if  at  all,  is  only  allowable  when  the  illuminated 
space  is  of  very  great  area,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  south  window  of  Westminster  Hall, — Saint 
Augustine  and  Saint  Nicholas,  in  the  windows 
of  the  church  we  have  named,  may  be 
pointed  to  as  examples  of  what  the  workers 
of  the  present  day  can  do  in  glass  of  which- 
any  church  may  be  proud.  All  the  more  are 
we  desirous  that  men  who  can  turn  out  Buch 
thorough  and  noble  work  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  seduced,  under  the  plea  of  giving 
scope  to  the  imagination,  into  the  mechanical 
composition  of  impossible  figures,  which  are 
neither  reproductions  of  old  glass,  nor  happy 
attempts  at  giving  embodiment  to  poetic  ideas. 


A GRAMMAR  OF  JAPANESE  ORNAMENT. 

In  the  enthusiasm  whioh  has  sprung  up  of 
late  years  for  Japanese  art,  there  has  been  for 
the  most  part  little  of  critical  judgment  or 
moderation.  It  has  been  a kind  of  craze,  under 
the  influence  of  which  many  persons  have  de- 
votedly imitated  or  collected  everything  Japanese- 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and  worshipped 
the  collection  with  a blind  and  touching  faith. 
The  work  put  forth  by  Mr.  Cutler  * exhibits  a 
different  and  much  more  moderate  and  critical 
spirit  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Japanese 
art.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  first  systematic 
attempt  to  look  for  something  like  principle  in 
the  style  of  design  characteristic  of  Japanese 
art ; to  consider  in  what  lies  the  secret  of  its 
charm,  and  to  criticise  it  in  an  independent 
spirit.  The  author  modestly  disavows  any  claim 
to  the  possession  of  literary  ability ; but  his 
criticisms  are  expressed  in  sufficiently  clear  and 
readable  language,  and  are  in  themselves  often 
very  sound  and  sensible. 

With  the  short  historical  sketch  we  will  not 
concern  ourselves  especially;  the  matter  is  to 
be  found  in  much  more  detail  elsewhere,  and 
the  author  does  not  pretend  to  announce  any 
new  facts.  In  the  following  chapters  on 

* A Grammar  of  Japanese  Ornament  and  Design.  With 
Introduction,  descriptiTO  and  analytical  Text.  By  Thoma 
W.  Cutler,  F.R.I.B.A.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford.  188a. 
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architecture  and  sonlpture  the  characteristics 
of  these  arts  as  practised  by  the  Japanese  are 
fairly  estimated  ; in  regard  to  the  latter  subject, 
the  author  raises  the  question  whether  it  is 
through  accident  or  want  of  power  that  in 
sculpture  the  human  figure  is  never  correotly 
rendered,  but  only  in  grotesque  form  ; he 
concludes  it  could  hardly  be  want  of  power,  as 
an  artist  who  could  draw  the  feathers  and  claws 
of  a bird  in  various  attitudes  could  have  learned 
to  draw  the  human  hand  correctly.  Undoubtedly 
he  could ; and  our  impression  has  always  been 
that,  like  other  races  who  have  not  arrived  at 
the  hignest  style  of  civilisation,  the  Japanese 
do  not,  or  did  not,  care  for  the  human  figure. 
In  character  they  may  be  Baid,  compared  with 
Europeans,  to  be  rather  like  children,  and  their 
art  has  that  comparatively  child-like  character 
which  aims  at  what  is  pretty  and  fanciful  and 
even  fnnny,  rather  than  at  intellectual  expression. 
They  can  use  the  human  figure  in  satirioal 
caricature  with  considerable  effect,  though  even 
here  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  intentional  caricature  or  oddity 
and  what  is  merely  defective  drawing.  But 
they  did  not  study  the  human  figure  as  they 
studied  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  When  the 
highly-interesting  collection  of  Japanese  carv- 
ings and  drawings  was  exhibited  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Art  Club,  we  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  there  were  many  careful 
studies  of  the  limbs,  plumage,  &c.,  of  birds, — and 
even  the  actual  feathers  were  gummed  to  the 
paper  for  reference  as  models, — no  one  seemed 
to  have  had  a single  study  of  any  part  of  the 
human  figure,  made  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
to  lend  for  exhibition.  That  fact,  as  we  said  at 
the  time,  was  quite  sufficient  to  explain  why  the 
same  people  drew  birds  well  and  figures  badly. 
They  took  pains  with  the  former,  but  they  did 
not  care  about  the  latter. 

The  recollection  of  studiesfrom  birds  with  the 
specimens  of  plumage  appended,  which  were 
to  be  seen  in  that  same  collection,  leads  us, 
however,  to  question  the  entire  correctness  of 
the  statement  in  the  chapter  on  painting,  that 
the  Japanese  rarely,  if  ever,  draw  from  nature. 
It  was  clear,  from  the  Burlington  Club  Exhibi- 
tion, that  they  sometimes  study  from  nature 
very  closely.  But,  for  all  that,  we  believe 
Mr.  Cutler’s  general  view  to  be  correct,  that 
the  birds,  fish,  and  plants  introduced  into  or 
sometimes  constituting  Japanese  decoration 
are  rather  the  facile  repetitions  of  well-known 
and  long-eBtablished  types  than  the  result  of  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  nature.  As  he  points  out, 
the  birds  and  fish,  even,  are  rarely  anatomically 
oorrect,  or  resembling  nature  in  detail;  they 
are  thoroughly  natural  only  in  the  remarkably 
happy  and  effective  manner  in  which  action  is 
shown  in  them,  and  which  might  result  rather 
from  the  habit  of  observation  by  quick-eyed 
intelligence  than  from  formal  copying  from  life 
on  the  spot.  The  author’s  general  estimate  of 
the  pictorial  art  of  the  Japanese,  however,  we 
hold  to  be  quite  correct,  though  it  would  startle 
the  faithful  among  Japan-worshippers.  It  is 
simply  that  pictorial  art,  as  we  mean  it,  can 
hardly  be  Baid  to  exist  in  Japan  ; “ignorant  of 
chiaroscuro,  the  play  of  shadows,  and  the  relief 
which  by  their  use  one  can  give  to  objects, 
scenes,  and  landscapes,  they  paint  all  in  flat 
tones  as  one  paints  a vase ; it  is  not  a picture 
which  they  execute  on  the  sized  silk,  it  is  a 
decoration,  and  it  is  as  a decorative  process  that 
painting  in  Japan  must  be  considered.”  They 
have  imposed  on  themselves  a style  copied  from 
the  Chinese ; and  “ the  merit  of  their  art,  if  we 
may  call  it  such,  lies  in  their  method,  whioh, 
by  repeated  copying,  gives  them  such  accuracy, 
such  perfect  touch,  and  Buch  mastery  over  the 
brush.  They  are  feeble  in  conception,  inimi- 
table in  execution  ; masters  in  the  matter  of 
taste,  when  the  human  figure  is  out  of  the 
question.” 

When  we  find  a writer  who  has  directed 
special  attention  and  admiration  to  Japanese 
art,  speaking  of  it  in  this  judiciously  critical  tone, 
we  may  hope  that  we  are  about  to  see  a more 
intelligent  estimate  of  it  succeed  to  the  un- 
reasoning and  blind  craze  agaiust  which  we 
have  more  than  once  protested ; that  we  shall 
not  always  find  people  ready  to  demand  that  some 
jagged  lines  for  rooks,  and  some  curly  lines  for 
water,  and  some  sprigs  for  trees,  without  any 
perspective,  linear  or  aerial,  shall  be  admired 
as  a “ landscape-painting,”  and  placed  in  com- 
petition with,  or  even  as  superior  to,  the  best 
European  landscape-painting.  We  have  actually 
heard  such  a claim  made,  and  have  seen  some 
of  these  grotesque  and  childish  attempts  at  the 


representation  of  landscape  lauded  as  evidenoe 
of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  the  Japanese, 
who  could  draw  landscape  and  animals  equally 
well.  It  may  be  hoped  that  even  Japanese 
collectors  are  becoming  a little  more  discrimi- 
nating now,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
collectors  as  a class  are  hardly,  perhaps,  to  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  rationality  applied  to 
mankind  at  large. 

Mr.  Cutler  gives  some  brief  chapters  on  the 
processes  in  ceramic  ware,  lacquer,  metal-work, 
&c.,  whioh  render  the  book  more  complete  ; and 
then  we  come  to  the  aesthetic  consideration  of 
the  subject.  Some  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
Japanese  artist  as  a decorator  are  suggestive, 
and  the  brief  description  of  the  process  of 
education  of  a Japanese  designer  helps  to 
explain  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  art : — 

“ A small  manual  of  drawing,  in  which  different  designs 
are  mapped  out  in  squares,  is  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the 
student,  who  divides  hia  drawing-paper  into  the  same 
number  of  squares,  which  he  is  taught  to  till  up  in  their 
fixed  order.  When  he  has  learned  these  by  heart,  designs 
of  gradually-increasing  difficulty  are  placed  before  him, 
and  thus  he  learns  by  degrees  to  deliueato  flowers  birds, 
landscapes,  figures,  and  other  objects  in  an  artificial 
manner,  without  any  reference  to  nature.  One  student 
may  devote  himself  to  birds  and  flowers,  another  may  take 
up  the  subject  of  landscape,  but  in  all  cases  the  method 
pursued  is  the  same,  and  thus  the  excellences  and  faults 
of  the  originals  are  perpetuated.  Individual  talent  in 
draughtsmanship,— looking  to  originality  of  design, — can 
scarcely  exist.  The  excellences  of  artists  are  therefore 
confined  to  the  combination  of  conventional  forms,  and  the 
delicacy  or  power  of  execution  and  colour,  iu  which  alone 
their  fuucy  can  have  free  play.  These  elegant  stems,  these 
feathery  petals,  are  thus  executed  after  a number  of 
models  prepared  long  beforehand,  and  which  every  painter 
possesses.” 

Admitting  this  description  to  be  true  (and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  is)  we  are  in  a position  to  esti- 
mate Japanese  art  very  differently  from  the  view 
we  might  take  of  it  if  we  regarded  it  as  an  art 
independently  practised  by  individuals.  Like  so 
much  of  the  best  decoration  in  the  world,  it  is, 
in  fact,  a kind  of  artistic  school  or  habit  of  design, 
carried  to  great  perfection  of  finish  through  the 
practice  and  teaching  of  many  generations.  In 
considering  it  as  a style  of  art  for  study  and 
emulation  by  European  artists,  therefore,  we  may 
reduce  it  to  a comparatively  few  types,  and  we 
may  then  find  room  to  consider  whether,  if  we 
wish  to  reproduce  for  ourselves  the  effect  of 
ornament  of  this  type,  we  may  not  find  a better 
and  more  living  method  of  doing  so,  in  ourselves 
adopting  our  own  types  and  refining  and  finish- 
ing  the  execution  of  them  to  the  highest  point, 
and  then  applying  our  own  details  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ornament  on  the  same  principle,  but 
with  novelty  of  detail.  This  would  be  more 
interesting  and  more  likely  to  benefit  and  ad- 
vance decorative  design  in  new  paths,  than 
merely  aiming  at  a mimicry  of  Japanese 
work.  In  analysing  the  elements  of  Japanese 
design,  the  author  reduces  them  to  certain  leading 
groups.  First  we  have  diapers,  frets,  and  medal- 
lions, not  imitative  of  nature,  and  in  some 
respeots  resembling  forms  that  are  found  in 
Greek  and  Egyptian  art.  Next  we  have  free- 
hand ourve  lines,  made  with  single  brush  strokes ; 
then  a graduated  series  of  studies  from  the 
bamboo,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  fre- 
quent objects  in  Japanese  decoration.  Follow- 
ing these  are  plates  of  studies  in  grasses, 
flowers,  birds,  and  in  clouds  and  water  (so- 
called).  These  the  author  apparently  regards 
as  the  typical  divisions  into  which  the  materials 
of  Japanese  ornament  fall.  As  to  the  principle 
of  combination  employed,  Mr.  Cutler  defines  it 
as  “ an  avoidance  of  the  appearance  of  sym- 
metry while  producing  symmetrical  effects,  a 
suggestion  rather  than  expression  of  proportion, 
an  unobtrusive  order,  and  in  repetition  of  form 
an  irregularity  and  changefulness,  giving  to  it 
an  unusual  charm  and  freshness.  A Japanese 
artist  proceeding  to  decorate  a given  space 
would  not  mark  out  the  centre  and  place  his 
ornament  there,  nor  would  he  divide  it  into 
equal  parts,  but  he  would  most  probably 
throw  his  design  a little  out  of  the  centre, 
and  cleverly  balance  the  composition  by  a 
butterfly,  a leaf,  or  even  a spot  of  colour.” 
This  is  perhaps  about  as  much  as  can 
be  definitely  said  as  to  the  principle  of  Japanese 
design,  which  to  superficial  observers  is  marked 
apparently  by  want  of  principle  and  method,  but 
which  probably  has  so  much  of  principle  as  is 
involved  in  the  intentional  avoidance  of  formality, 
together  with  the  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  symmetry  (as  one  may  say)  un- 
symmetrically,  and  in  a manner  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a happy  accident,  a contrived 
accident.  We  believe  that  the  highest  class  of 
decoration,  that  which  has  commanded  the 
longest  and  most  extended  admiration,  is  that 


which  is  symmetrical  and  is  precisely  adapted 
to  the  space  whioh  it  occupies.  But  we  do  not 
always  want  the  highest  or  most  serious  class 
of  art,  either  in  decoration  or  in  other  forms  of 
art ; and  when  we  are  tired  of  the  grave 
symmetry  of  the  Greek,  and  the  less  grave 
symmetry  of  the  Renaissance,  ornament,  the 
Japanese  comes  in  like  a child  and  arranges 
pretty  things  for  our  amusement,  and  seems 
ready  to  laugh  with  us  over  them.  In  that 
light,  Japanese  art  is  an  exquisite  element  in 
the  cycle  of  decorative  arts,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  placed  above,  or  on  a level  with,  the  graver, 
more  precise,  and  more  thoughtful  ornament  of 
the  Greeks. 

One  other  suggestion  in  the  author’s  analytical 
chapter  we  may  refer  to.  After  observing  that 
no  doubt  some  of  the  Japanese  work  is  inten- 
tionally conventional,  he  observes  that  it  may 
be  questioned  “ whether  in  their  most  successful 
work  the  artist  is  not  decorative  rather  by  acoi- 
dent  than  intent, — whether,  in  fact,  he  has  not 
striven  to  produce  a faithful  and  lifelike  copy  of 
Nature,  and  fallen  just  so  far  short  of  reaching 
a pictorial  standard  as  to  produce  a decorative 
effect.”  This  is  exactly  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  case,  not  only  in  some  of  the  Japanese  work- 
but  in  many  other  schools  ; in  the  figure-subjects 
of  Meditoval  stained  glass,  for  instance,  where 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  object  was  to  pro- 
duce as  realistic  an  effect  as  was  in  the  artist’s 
power.  The  limitations  which  his  powers  and 
the  exigencies  of  his  material  imposed  on  him 
led  to  the  formation  of  a type  of  design  exactly 
suited  to  the  material  and  the  circumstances, 
and  which  in  succeeding  times  came  to  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  essential  conditions 
of  good  design.  A great  deal  of  the  apparently  con- 
ventionalised art  in  the  world  was,  we  suspect, 
realistic  art  to  its  inventors. 

It  remains  to  say  a word  as  to  the  illustra- 
tions to  Mr.  Cutler’s  book,  which  form  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  it,  but  whioh,  being  all 
copies  from  Japanese  originals,  do  not  call  for 
criticism  on  this  occasion,  except  in  regard  to 
selection  and  execution.  In  both  respects  they 
rank  very  high.  The  selections  include  all  the 
leading  characteristics  of  Japanese  ornament, 
conventional  diaper,  flower,  bird,  and  fish  sub- 
jects, designs  for  lacquer,  &c.  They  are  very 
well  executed, — the  majority  in  monochrome,  a 
few  in  colour, — and  do  great  credit  to  the  pub- 
lisher, as  well  as  to  the  author’s  care  and  pains 
in  their  correct  and  finished  execution.  The 
book  will  be  a useful  as  well  as  a very  orna- 
mental addition  to  any  collector’s,  architeot’B,  or 
decorator’s  library. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  HUMAN 
INDUSTRY. 

The  unwonted  activity  which  the  long- 
observed  depression  of  part  of  the  surface  of 
Cheshire  has  shown  within  the  past  week  has 
been  a source  of  danger  and  distress  to  not  a 
few  residents  in  that  industrious  county. 
Beneath  the  soil  of  Cheshire  lie  those  treasures 
of  salt  on  whioh,  for  the  last  200  years,  wo 
have  been  drawing,  as  if  they  were  inex- 
haustible. But  it  is  not  as  matter  of  quantity 
alone  that  the  labour  of  the  salt- worker  has 
been,  in  the  most  literal  Bense  of  the  word 
undermining  that  of  the  agriculturist.  In 
rock-salt  beds,  as  in  coal  beds,  the  miner  is 
compelled,  in  self-protection,  to  leave  pillars  of 
the  mineral  that  he  extraots,  or  to  supply  their 
place  by  props  of  wood  or  of  stone,  lest  the 
whole  area  of  the  roof  of  his  workings  should 
come  down  upon  him.  In  abandoned  workings 
this  fall  of  roof  is  not  uncommon,  and  a savage 
and  squalid  aspect  is  imparted  tooertain  regions 
of  the  Black  Country,”  by  reason  of  the 
descent  of  the  earth  from  the  very  surface  to 
fill  up  the  places  left  empty  by  the  excavation 
of  the  thiok  coal-seams. 

Two  millions  of  tons  of  salt  are  now  drawn 
annually  from  beneath  the  soil  of  Cheshire. 
As  the  bulk  thus  abstracted  is  about  equal  to 
twice  that  of  the  embankment  aoross  the  valley 
of  the  Colne,  near  Watford,  on  the  London  and 
North- Westf-rn  Railway,  it  is  pretty  clear  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  surface  of  the  ground  must 
sink.  But  it  is  not  the  miner,  with  pick  and 
shovel,  who  is  the  real  cause  of  the  most 
pressing  danger;  it  is  the  man  who  employs  the 
apparently  harmless  instrumentality  of  the 
pump.  Drawn  up  in  the  form  of  brine,  the  salt 
abstracted  leaves  space  no  less  mischievous  than 
that  effected  by  the  labour  of  the  miner ; and  it 
has  the  further  danger  of  being  unknown  in  its 
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looality,  aswell  as  being  unrelieved  by  any  efforts 
to  prop  or  to  shore.  Avast  amount  of  Bolid  matter 
is  daily  being  removed  in  the  form  of  brine, 
from  which  the  water  is  afterwards  evaporated 
to  leave  a deposit  of  salt.  The  water  may  be 
replaced  from  perennial  supplies  of  rain ; but 
the  salt,  once  gone,  is  irreplaceable. 

It  is  at  Dunkirk,  near  North wioh,  the  capital 
of  the  salt- manufacturing  district,  that  the  more 
recent  and  most  alarming  subsidence  of  the 
ground  has  ooourred.  On  the  4th  inst.  symptoms 
of  unusual  subsidence  were  observed  over  the 
site  of  an  old  and  disused  salt-mine,  at  Wilton, 
in  the  channel  of  a brook.  A little  later  the 
movement  became  more  active,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  phenomena  which  took  place  recall  the 
description  of  the  Geysers  of  Ioeland,  or  of  the 
mud  springs  or  mud  volcanoes  of  volcanic  districts. 
Water  rose,  as  from  a boiling  cauldron,  from  the 
shafts  of  the  old  mine  ; and  soft  mud  was  thrown 
up  for  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  into  the  air.  A gradual  settle- 
ment of  the  surface,  through  the  whole  day, 
produced  this  discharge  from  the  shaft,  which 
acted,  not  as  a safety-valve,  but  after  the  fashion 
of  those  hydraulic  standpipes  with  which  the 
water  companies  have  made  us  familiar.  By 
dawn  on  the  5th  of  December  the  depression  of 
the  surface  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  form  the 
bed  of  a lake  into  which  the  water  of  Wincham 
Brook  rushed  like  a torrent,  furrowing  a channel 
of  15  ft.  in  depth.  As  the  water  flowed  in,  the 
surface  of  the  new  lake  rose  and  concealed  the 
mischief  below.  About  four  p.m.  another  dis- 
charge took  place  from  the  old  shaft,  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  that  of  an  active  volcano. 
Mud  and  stooes  were  thrown  up  into  the  air  to 
the  height  of  30  ft.,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
sank  another  5 ft.  perpendicularly.  With  this 
movement  the  foundations  of  the  neighbouring 
salt-works  gave  way,  and  the  whole  building 
soon  after  collapsed.  A chimney,  90  ft.  high, 
fell  with  a terrible  crash.  It  soon  became 
known  that  the  Platt’s  Hill  Rock  Salt  Mines, 
fifteen  acres  in  extent,  were  flooded.  The  sub- 
sidence was  still  going  on  when  this  account  was 
despatched.  The  level  of  the  River  Weaver  has 
fallen  a foot,  and  the  brooks  oalled  the  Twincham 
and  the  Flasher  are  still  running  into  the  new 
lake.  The  only  consolation  that  is  afforded  to 
the  sufferers  is  the  fact  that  no  lives  have  been 
lost.  Thirty  years  ago  a somewhat  similar  con- 
vulsion took  place,  and  thirty  lives  were  then 
sacrificed. 

Small  comfort  as  the  reflection  may  afford  to 
the  sufferers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  thiB  depres- 
sion of  the  soil  of  Cheshire  is  a necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  continuous  abstraction  of  the 
salt.  It  is  only  a question  of  time  when  it  may 
ocour.  The  salt-miners,  like  the  coal-miners, 
have  to  balance  their  accounts  between  wealth 
drawn  from  below  and  outlay  caused  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Even  if  permanent  lakes 
are  formed,  they  may  have  their  utility.  The 
great  thing  is  so  to  watch  the  indications  of 
movements  of  the  kind  as  to  prevent  danger  to 
human  life.  It  is  also  obvious  that  none  but 
strongly-framed  wooden  buildings,  or  iron  build- 
ings, should  be  erected  in  districts  where  the 
foundations  may  at  any  time  give  way. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  of 
great  interest  that  is  suggested  by  the  accounts 
which  we  have  above  reproduced.  The  column 
of  water  thrown  up  from  the  old  shaft  is 
described  as  boiling.  It  is  not  said  whether 
any  observation  was  made  of  temperature,  or 
whether  the  expression  merely  refers  to  the 
mixture  of  air,  or  to  the  violence  of  the  eruption. 
But  the  close  resemblance  of  the  phenomena  to 
those  of  a real  volcanic  eruption  will  strike  all 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  latter.  If  the 
water  was  actually  warm,  the  heat  may  be 
accounted  for  on  mechanical  principles.  The 
descent  of  such  a body  of  earth  must  have 
developed  a great  degree  of  heat.  The  relation 
between  gravity  and  heat  is  thus  illustrated. 
We  all  know  that  if  a mass  of  any  solid  matter 
falls  from  a great  height,  or  is  projected  with 
great  velocity  (as  the  bolt  of  a gun),  that  the 
force  of  impact  developes  a high  temperature. 
One  description  of  bomb-shell  is  exploded 
merely  by  the  heat  developed  by  its  concussion. 
But  we  have  less  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
of  the  development  of  heat  by  pressure.  This, 
however,  we  must  expect  sometimes  to  occur. 
And  the  point  now  before  our  consideration  is, — 
to  what  extent  may  we  consider  that  the  heat  that 
is  found  to  increase  as  we  descend  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  mase  ? 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  oonsider 
the  earth  as  a body  onoe  heated  to  a molten 


state,  and  now  gradually  cooling.  But  we  are 
not  aware  whether  any  physioist  has  attempted 
to  investigate  how  far  the  terrestrial  heat  may 
be  due  to  the  active  force  of  gravitation.  One 
serieB  of  experiments  made  of  late  with  refer- 
ence to  the  heat  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel 
bears  strongly  on  this  view  of  the  subject.  If  we 
look  at  the  case  of  a permanent  central  fire,  or 
source  of  heat,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
terrestrial  heat,  as  measured  by  the  thermo- 
meter, proportioned  to  the  distance  from  the 
earth’s  centre  of  gravity.  Thus  the  surface- 
heat  at  the  poles  Bhould  be  considerably  greater 
than  that  at  the  equator.  And  thus  a boring  of 
100  ft.  or  200  ft.  below  the  top  of  a lofty  moun- 
tain should  be  much  cooler  than  a boring  of 
equal  depth  below  the  surface  of  a plain  only 
slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

But  such  is  not  the  law  of  the  inorease  of 
terrestrial  temperature.  As  far  as  it  is  yet 
known,  it  is  distance,  not  from  the  earth’s 
centre  of  gravity,  but  from  its  superfioieB,  that 
determines  the  local  heat.  At  1,000  ft.  below 
the  summit  of  a hill  8,000  or  10,000  ft.  high,  the 
temperature  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  an 
equal  depth  below  a maritime  plain.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  sinking  in  a valley,  the  tempera- 
ture increases  somewhat  faster  than  in  sinking 
on  a hill.  But  it  is  also  the  case  that  the  pressure 
must  be  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
case.  The  latest  ratio  of  increase  of  heat  with 
depth  taken  from  Alpine  observations  is  1° 
Fahrenheit  for  every  88'1  ft.  of  depth.  We 
recommend  the  study  of  the  relation  between 
heat  and  weight  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 
physicist,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  any 
direct  information  as  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water  thrown  up  by  the  subsidence  of  land  in 
Cheshire. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  AT  BRADING,  ISLE 
OF  WIGHT. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITI8H  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
this  Institute  for  the  present  session,  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  John  Whiohcord, 
F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  chair,  a report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  (Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A., 
and  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.G.S.)  for  the 
Brading  excavations  was  read  by  Mr.  Hilton 
Price.  The  report  described  the  position  in 
which  the  remains  have  been  found  as  a 
remarkably  fine  one,  situate  partly  on  the 
property  of  Lady  Oglander  and  partly  on  that 
of  Mrs.  Munns.  The  first  part  of  the  remains 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Thorp,  of  Yarbridge, 
in  April  last.  The  present  excavations  originated 
in  the  finding  on  Mrs.  Munn’s  property  such 
indications  of  Roman  buildings  as  offered 
encouragement  for  further  investigation.  While 
fixing  hurdles  upon  this  land,  wallB,  roof-tiles, 
and  traces  of  pavement  were  discovered,  where- 
upon Captain  Thorp  devoted  considerable  energy 
and  zeal  to  the  more  complete  examination  of 
the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  suggested  that, 
in  order  thoroughly  to  explore  and  ascertain 
the  full  extent  and  nature  of  the  buildings, 
excavations  should  be  commenced  on  the  land 
belonging  to  Lady  Oglander.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  their  veteran  colleague  Mr.  C.  Roaoh 
Smith  (himself  a native  of  the  island),  and  his 
relative  Mr.  F.  Roach,  of  Arreton,  Lady  Oglander 
kindly  accorded  the  Committee  permission  to 
excavate.  The  work  commenced  in  August  last. 
In  the  description  of  the  various  chambers  (of 
which  a plan  was  exhibited),  the  Committee 
had  affixed  to  each  a number  by  which  it  might 
pro  tem.  be  known,  as  in  the  present  state  of  the 
excavations  they  thought  it  premature  to  assign 
any  particular  name  or  use  to  the  respective 
apartments. 

Chamber  No.  1 measured  18  ft.  by  10  ft.  6 in. ; 
the  walls  on  the  outside  were  27  in.  thick,  the 
division  walls  between  rooms  No.  2 and  No.  4 
being  18  in.  thick.  There  were  five  flue-tiles 
in  situ  in  the  chamber,  on  the  east  and  south 
walls;  the  first  one  was  5 ft.  3 in.  from  the 
north-eastern  corner;  at  5 ft.  3 in.  from  the 
first  was  another ; the  next  was  6 ft.  further 
away ; the  next  4 ft.  and  the  last  4 ft.  6 in. 
The  flue  tiles  were  16  in.  high  and  4 in.  broad. 
In  the  north-west  corner,  2 ft.  6 in.  from  the 
wall,  were  the  remains  of  an  arch,  composed 
of  flat  tiles,  and  the  entrance  was  2 ft.  in  width. 
There  was  no  pavement  in  this  apartment.  In 
the  chamber,  fragments  of  black  pottery,  of 
New  Forest  ware;  many  broken  flue  tiles; 
some  well -faced  stones,  some  in  the  form  of 
aroh  stones ; iron  Bpikes  and  small  nails,  roof- 
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ing  slabs  made  of  Bembridge  stone,  with  nails 
in  them,  and  other  articles,  were  met  with. 

Chamber  No  2 was  a square  chamber  mea- 
suring 20  ft.,  paved  with  grey  marl  tesserae,  and 
the  walls  were  2 ft.  thiok. 

Chamber  No.  3 measured  15  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft. 
6 in. ; the  ornamental  centre  was  9 ft.  by  10  ft. 
6 in.,  and  the  margins  of  the  pavement  were 
chequered.  In  this  room  were  found  fragments 
of  wall  plaster  with  fresco,  pieces  of  black 
pottery  (Samian),  broken  flue  tiles,  and  other 
things.  Fully  20  ft.  of  the  wall  on  the  north- 
east corner  were  wanting.  The  pavement 
presented  some  novelties  as  regarded  the 
subjects.  It  was  square;  on  the  western  side 
were  two  gladiators — one  with  a trident,  the 
other  with  a net — in  combat.  On  the  north 
side  was  a fox  nnder  a tree,  probably  intended 
for  a vine.  A building  with  a cupola  completed 
that  side.  On  the  south  side,  in  front  of  a pair 
of  steps,  was  a man  with  the  head  and  legs  of  a 
cock ; on  his  right  hand  were  two  griffins.  In 
the  centre  was  the  head  of  Bacchus  or  of  a 
Bacchante,  and  similar  figures  occupied  two  of 
the  angles. 

Chamber  No.  4,  from  the  entrance  to  the  arch 
on  the  south  to  the  pier  on  the  north  side,  was 
11  ft.  8 in.  by  10  ft.  6 in.  in  width.  There  was 
no  pavement  in  it,  but  at  the  entrance  to  the 
aroh  a mass  of  plaster  material,  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  tesserie  were  laid,  was  found ; when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers  it  was  quite  soft, 
becoming  hard  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  north  corner  of  the  room  was  a pier  of 
masonry  2 ft.  square  and  2 ft.  6 in.  high  ; upon 
the  top  of  this  the  base  of  a pillar  of  greensand 
was  found  ; a number  of  pieces  of  black  pottery, 
flue  tiles,  an  iron  hinge,  and  a large  number 
of  stone  roofing  slabs  and  vitrified  stones,  were 
also  here  found. 

Chamber  No.  5 was  a long  narrow  room, 
measuring  7 ft.  6 in.  in  width  by  20  ft.  in  length, 
paved  with  inch  grey  marl  tesserae.  The 
chamber  communicated  with  No.  6 by  means  of 
a passage  at  the  east  end,  4 ft.  9 in.  wide. 
The  walls  were  about  18  in.  thick.  Many 
fragments  of  wall  plaster  with  fresco  were  dug 
out  of  this  chamber. 

Chamber  No.  6 appeared  to  be  one  long  apart- 
ment, because  the  length  from  the  border  of  the 
pavement  described  in  room  No.  3 to  the  margin 
of  the  representation  of  Orpheus,  corresponded 
with  the  length  of  the  other  side  of  this  mosaio 
to  the  wall  of  the  Medusa  room ; these  dimen- 
sions were  21  ft.  10  in.  respectively.  The  repre- 
sentation on  the  floor  of  Orpheus  was  7 ft.  6 in. 
wide  by  8 ft.  6 in.  broad,  with  a well-executed 
border  of  the  guilloohe  pattern  1 ft.  wide. 
Orpheus  was  represented  playing  on  his  lyre, 
and  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  flowing 
pallium  or  oloak ; attracted  by  his  music  were 
animals  and  birds,  suggesting  the  examples 
found  at  Woodchester,  Winterton,  Lincoln,  and 
at  other  places.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  pave- 
ment at  Brading  was  the  figure  of  a monkey 
placed  near  to  the  left  shoulder  of  Orpheus ; the 
monkey  wore  a red  cap.  The  remainder  of  the 
chamber  was  paved  in  large  red  and  white 
tesserae  in  a chequered  pattern.  Beneath  the 
pavement  was  a subway,  which  was  covered 
with  flat  slabs  of  native  tertiary  limestone.  It 
was  6 ft.  8 in.  long,  2 ft.  wide,  and  3 ft.  2 in. 
deep;  the  stones  forming  it  were  of  various 
dimensions,  but  corresponded  in  thickness,  which 
was  8 in.  The  subway  evidently  had  something 
to  do  with  the  heating  apparatus  for  chambers 
Nos.  9 and  12,  as  both  those  ohambers  had 
suspended  floors.  The  greater  part  of  the  wall 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chamber  was  wanting, 
and  on  the  western  Bide  the  wall  was  composed 
of  rubble  and  irregularly-sized  stones ; just  above 
the  floor-line  was  a string-course  of  stone  slabs, 
instead  of  bonding  tiles.  During  tho  excava- 
tion of  the  chamber  a considerable  quantity  of 
pottery,  mostly  ooarse,  of  the  variety  known  as 
Upchurch  ware,  was  collected,  but  not  sufficient 
to  make  up  any  vessel ; also  some  pieces  of  a fine 
red  ware,  a sort  of  pseudo  Samian,  ornamented 
with  incised  figures  of  crescents,  &o.,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  as  had  been  met  with  in 
Barge-yard,  London,  in  Uriconium,  and  at  Rich- 
borough.  In  this  room  and  in  No.  7 were  a 
number  of  pieces  of  a large  vessel,  made  of 
what  resembled  Portland  cement,  nearly  f in.  in 
thickness,  the  inside  being  marked  with  the 
impress  of  the  potter’s  fingers  or  thumbs  all 
over.  It  was  probably  a mortarium.  Some 
pieces  of  plaster  with  fresco  upon  them  were 
picked  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  chamber,  one 
piece  11  in.  long  by  6 in.,  representing  a group 
of  fruit  in  a circular  medallion  on  straw-coloured 
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ground ; another  having  a coloured  bird  of  the 
parrot  family,  104  in-  long,  with  a margin  of 
red  and  white  stripes  4 in.  broad. 

Chamber  No.  7 was  intersected  by  the  boundary 
line  dividing  Lady  Oglander’s  property  from  that 
of  Mrs.  Munns,  and  was  20  ft.  square.  It  was 
paved  in  squares  of  red  and  white  inch  tesserm, 
much  injured  by  fire.  The  wall  separating  this 
chamber  from  No.  9 was  much  decayed,  the 
mortar  being  quite  rotten,  but  the  marks  of  the 
foundation  were  plainly  visible. 

Chamber  No.  8 was  apparently  a square, 
measuring  about  20  ft.  by  21  ft.,  containing  no 
tesserae  nor  concrete  floor ; near  the  hedge  or 
boundary  line  was  a circular  structure,  4 ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter,  formed  of  slabs  of  Bembridge 
stone,  and  coated  inside  with  salmon-coloured 
mortar.  At  the  bottom  were  indications  of  fire, 
in  such  quantity  as  to  suggest  that  the  place 
was  used  as  a furnace  or  oven.  The  oommittee 
had  not  been  able  to  explore  the  whole  of  this 
structure,  as  it  ran  beneath  the  bank  and  hedge. 
The  boundary-wall  on  the  west  side  was  nearly 
3 ft.  in  thickness, — a circumstance  which  led  the 
committee  to  think  that  it  might  have  been  an 
external  wall,  as  its  thickness  was  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  other  walls  of  the  buildings. 
There  was  an  opening  into  Chamber  No.  10, 3 ft. 
6 in.  wide. 

Chamber  No.  9 was  19  ft.  9 in.  square ; the 
bordering  was  of  the  usual  1 in.  red  and  white 
tesserm ; in  the  centre  was  a square  measuring 
5 ft.  10  in.,  enclosing  a diamond-shaped  figure, 
with  a central  medallion  of  parti  - coloured 
tesserae.  There  was  a good  deal  of  plaster  or 
stucco  still  standing  upon  the  walls  to  the  north 
and  west,  displaying  scroll  patterns  of  dull 
colours  much  faded. 

Chamber  No.  10  measured  11  ft.  6 in.  by  10  ft. 
5 in. ; the  walls  were  1 ft.  9 in.  in  thickness.  It 
had  a raised  ledge  or  seat  on  the  west  side,  6 in. 
high  by  1 ft.  wide,  covered  over  with  red  plaster, 
and  on  the  north  Bide  was  another  similar  ledge 
2 ft.  6 in.  wide.  Upon  the  floor  were,  in  situ,  a 
considerable  number  of  flat  red  tiles,  1 ft.  24  in. 
by  1IJ  in.  No  tesserm  were  found  upon  this 
floor. 

Chamber  No.  11. — This  was  15  ft.  by  5 ft. 
The  walla  were  from  1 ft.  6 in.  by  1 ft.  9 in.  high, 
and  the  chamber  was  paved  with  rough  con- 
crete. 

Chamber  No.  12  was  the  largest  room  yet  met 
with  on  the  site  ; its  dimensions  from  east  to  west 
were  39  ft.  6 in.  by  19  ft.  in  the  western  portion, 
and  15  ft.  6 in.  in  the  eastern  portion,  and  11  ft. 
between  the  piers  in  the  centre.  The  pavements 
in  this  chamber  were  remarkable.  At  the  west 
end  the  mosaic  pavement  was  almost  square,  its 
dimensions  being  13  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.  10  in., 
divided  into  compartments  edged  with  the 
guilloche  border  in  4-in.  tesserm  of  white,  black, 
and  red.  The  design  might  be  described  as  in 
three  divisions,  with  a central  circular  medallion 
also  bordered  by  the  guilloche,  but  the  subject 
was  destroyed ; sufficient,  however,  remained 
to  show  that  it  contained  a similar  building  to 
that  already  referred  to  as  being  found  depicted 
in  the  pavement  of  Chamber  No.  3.  Upon  either 
Bide  were  oblong  panels  containing  mythological 
subjects,  and  at  the  corners  were  semicircles 
enclosed  in  compartments ; these  were  occupied, 
with  the  exception  of  one  which  had  perished, 
by  busts  in  illustration  of  the  Four  Seasons, — 
the  missing  one  from  the  north-west  corner 
being  probably  Spring.  The  centre  of  the 
pavement  was  much  injured,  but  sufficient 
remained  to  show  that  the  central  design  was 
contained  in  a circular  medallion,  bordered  with 
the  guilloche  pattern.  Around  the  medallion 
were  four  oblong  panels,  plaoed  between  the 
angles  containing  the  seasons.  These  probably 
represented  mythological  subjects,  because  in 
the  one  which  was  tolerably  well  preserved 
appeared  figures  which  might  be  recognised  as 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  The  eastern  division 
of  the  ohamber  contained  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  mosaics  yet  found.  In  the 
centre  was  a large  medallion  containing  the 
head  of  Medusa,  such  as  occurred  both  at 
Bignor  and  Bramdean.  Springing  from  the 
centre  were  four  compartments,  arranged  cross- 
wise ; each  of  these  was  bordered  by  the  guil- 
loche pattern.  At  the  angles  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  were  triangular  compartments  repre- 
senting figures  of  bucolics  blowing  the  buccina , 
or  neat  herd’s  horn ; on  their  heads  was  tbe 
petasus  of  Meroury,  and  over  their  left  Bhoulder 
was  a pallium,  or  oloak.  The  whole  of  this 
apartment  was  bordered  with  inch  red  tesserce, 
which  contained  a fret  pattern  laid  in  white, 
terminating  at  the  head  of  the  chamber  in  a 


figure  of  a swastika,  or  Yedio  cross.  The  pre- 
sence of  this  symbol  upon  Roman  monuments 
had  been  noted  upon  remains  previously  dis- 
covered in  Britain.  A large  quantity  of  piaster 
off  the  walls  or  ceiling  was  lying  face  down- 
wards upon  the  pavement,  and  some  of  the 
colours  on  it  were  very  bright,  but  none  indi- 
cated any  special  design.  There  was  a fair 
amount  of  plaster  still  adhering  to  the  walls  of 
the  room,  with  fresoo  painting  upon  it  repre- 
senting scrolls  in  dull  colours.  The  explorers 
also  found  some  plaster  roundels  for  inlaying  in 
the  wall. 

Chamber  No.  13  was  a singular  structure, 
consisting  of  rough  stones,  and  measuring 
7 ft.  9 in.  long  by  3 ft.  10  in.  broad,  and  about 
2 ft.  deep,  paved  with  large  red  tiles,  similar  to 
those  found  on  the  floor  of  Chamber  No.  10.  This 
structure  extended  on  the  east  or  seawards  side, 
where  the  wall  projected  fully  18  in.  It  had 
been  coated  inside  with  salmon-tinted  mortar, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  compartment  a wall 
had  been  inserted,  which  was  found  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  main  wall  running  north- 
wards. This  addition  was  built  of  rougher 
masonry  and  common,  badly-made  mortar,  indi- 
cating a later  date.  Various  usages  had  been 
assigned  to  the  chamber,  amongst  other  sug- 
gestions being  one  that  it  was  a bath ; but  as 
yet  no  indication  of  a pipe  had  been  met  with, 
which  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  it 
been  used  for  that  purpose. 

Chamber  No.  14,  which  measured  15  ft.  4 in.  by 
10  ft.  2 in.,  had  a conorete  floor ; the  walls  were 
low,  and  in  certain  parts  the  plaster  still 
remained  on  the  wall,  which  was  of  a dull  blue 
colour,  splashed  with  red  and  black  in  imitation 
of  marble.  The  stucco  which  was  dug  up  from 
off  the  floor,  lying  face  downwards,  as  was  the 
case  throughout,  was  of  very  bright  colours, 
but  none  of  the  fragments  denoted  any 
subjeots. 

Chamber  No.  15  was  a hypocaust,  of  great 
interest.  The  ohamber  measured  15  ft.  2 in. 
north  and  south,  and  10  ft.  7 in.  east  and  west. 
It  contained  fifty-four  pillars  of  tileB  arranged 
upon  a floor  of  rough  cobble  stones  ; a large  tile 
was  placed  upon  the  floor  to  carry  the  others, 
which  were  8 in.  square  and  1 in.  thiok,  with 
mortar  joints  1 in.  in  thickness.  These  pillars 
were  2 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  consisted  of  about 
thirteen  tiles  each.  On  the  east  side  of  the  wall 
were  two  flue-tiles  in  situ,  16  in.  in  length, 
joined  together,  thus  making  a flue  of  32  in. 
leading  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  room,  and 
another  on  the  north  side.  On  the  west  side 
and  in  the  southern  corner  was  a neatly-turned 
arch  of  large  flat  tiles,  with  wide  mortar  joints ; 
at  the  mouth  of  this  arch  a large  stone  of  mas- 
sive masonry  was  found  placed  across  it.  This 
arch  might  have  led  to  the  furnace  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  wall  of  the  chamber. 

Chamber  No.  16  measured  17  ft.  3 in. 
long  by  10  ft.  7 in.  broad.  The  walls  were 
covered  originally  with  a red  stucco,  some  of 
which  still  remained  in  patches ; the  floor  was 
of  concrete.  A large  number  of  flat  roof  slabs, 
18  in.  by  12  in.,  many  with  nails  in  them,  were 
found  amongst  the  cUbris,  likewise  a number  of 
fragments  of  Durobrivian  pottery,  and  two 
Samian  bowls.  Many  worked  stones  were  taken 
out  of  this  chamber.  A mortarium  made  of 
limestone,  2 in.  in  height  and  6 in.  in  diameter, 
was  found  there;  it  had  only  one  projection, 
which  formed  either  a handle  or  an  ornament, 
though  it  must  originally  have  had  three  of 
them. 

Chamber  No.  17  was  found  to  be  19  ft.  5 in. 
long  from  ease  to  west,  by  10  ft.  3 in.  wide. 
The  floor  was  composed  of  concrete,  and  the 
walls,  which  were  now  only  about  2 ft.  high, 
were  covered  with  stucco,  a small  quantity  of 
which  still  remained,  the  colour  being  a dull  blue 
splashed  with  red  and  black.  The  chamber 
communicated  with  No.  18  by  a stone  step  1 ft. 
high  and  2 ft.  broad,  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  wall.  In  the  work  of  clearing  out  the 
fallen  debris,  several  large  nails  or  spikes  vary- 
ing in  size  from  10  in.  to  13  in.  were  thrown  out ; 
in  several  instances  these  large  spikes  were 
removed  from  the  tops  of  the  walls,  where 
they  were  lying  in  horizontal  positions.  The 
chamber  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  large 
quantity  of  window-glass  it  contained.  The 
glass  was  of  various  colours,  some  bluish-green 
and  some  a drab  oolour ; upon  one  side  it  was 
smooth  and  polished,  while  upon  the  other  it 
was  rough,  like  ground  glaeB.  The  thickness  of 
the  largest  pieces  varied  from  one-eighth  to 
a quarter  of  an  inch.  The  largest  piece  of 
window-glass  exhumed  was  7|  in.  in  length  by 


4 in.  in  width,  of  a brownish-white  colour,  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a rounded 
selvage  edge ; the  next  largest  fragment  was  a 
piece  of  green  glass,  which  was  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  6 in.  long  by  3 in. 
in  width.  The  explorers  also  met  with  bluish- 
green  and  yellowish-green  glass,  and  one  piece 
was  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  near  the  selvage 
edge.  One  fragment  had  two  outer  edges 
rounded,  and  this  might  possibly  afford  a clue 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sheets  were  cast 
for  fitting  into  the  window-frames. 

Chamber  No.  18  measured  21  ft.  6 in.  from 
north  to  south,  and  18  ft.  6 in.  from  east  to 
west ; the  floor  was  of  conorete,  with  a red  fillet 
round  the  margin  of  the  wall.  The  stucco  was 
still  remaining  in  parts,  and  exhibited  colouring 
of  a dull  blue  ground,  splashed  with  red  and 
black  in  imitation  of  marbling,  as  was  the  case 
with  chambers  Nos.  17  and  14,  and  also  at  the 
Roman  villa  discovered  at  Aldborough,  York- 
8 Lire. 

Chamber  No.  19,  which  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
oavated,  measured  9 ft.  by  10  ft.  Walls  had  been 
traced  for  at  leaBt  100  ft.  east  of  this  chamber, 
disclosing  many  other  apartments,  but  that  area 
had  yet  to  be  systematically  excavated.  In 
conclusion,  the  Committee  stated  it  to  be  their 
intention  to  recommence  active  operations  early 
in  the  spring.  By  the  time  they  were  in  a posi- 
tion to  publish  a seoond  report  they  might  be 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  architects  and  anti- 
quaries, to  assign  uses  if  not  names  for  the 
various  apartments. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  he 
was  sure  that  the  meeting  had  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  and  interest  the  report  which  Mr. 
Hilton  Price  had  read.  He  had  much  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  the  meeting  another  Mr.  Price, 
a gentleman  who,  though  not  related  to  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  had  been  associated  with 
him  from  the  first  in  his  researches.  It  was 
quite  certain  that  the  work  could  not  be  in 
better  hands. 

Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  said  it  would  have 
been  apparent  to  all  who  had  done  him  and  his 
colleague  the  honour  to  listen  to  the  report,  that 
they  had  purposely  abstained  from  making  it 
other  than  a report  to  the  Institute.  The 
writers  had  felt  that  it  was  not  within  their 
province  to  go  at  length  either  into  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  district,  or  into  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  point  of  the  whole  matter 
was  that  the  district  near  Brading  should  be 
found  to  abound  in  Roman  remains.  So  little 
was  known  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the 
island,  that  the  discovery  of  these  remains  at 
Brading  was  of  exceptional  interest.  It  was  not 
until  the  present  century  that  any  trace  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  the  island  was  discovered, 
although  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
ancient  authors  as  to  such  occupation  was  very 
precise.  Vespasian,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
was  engaged  in  Germany  with  the  Second 
Legion,  when  he  was  summoned  by  Claudius  to 
go  over  and  assist  in  the  occupation  of  Britain ; 
and  it  was  on  record  that,  after  subduing 
Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  he  ooonpied  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  committee  hoped,  therefore, 
that  as  the  work  proceeded  they  would  suoceed 
in  finding  some  record  of  the  Second  Legion. 
Sir  Henry  Englefield,  in  his  book,  had  stated  that 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  Roman  occupation  to 
be  found  in  the  island  ; and  it  was  not  until  1859 
that  Mr.  George  Hillier  was  able  to  reoord  the 
discovery  of  some  Roman  work  in  the  grounds 
of  the  vicarage  at  Carisbrooke.  With  regard  to 
the  remains  now  laid  bare  at  Brading,  the 
executive  committee  were  unable  to  identify 
the  several  chambers  with  the  specific  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used.  In  1862,  during 
the  excavations  for  the  Cowes  and  Newport 
Railway,  some  Roman  remains  were  found ; and 
in  1867  Mr.  Roach  Smith  reported  the  discovery 
of  further  remains.  In  1864  the  discovery  was 
made  of  some  Roman  buildings  in  Gurnard  Bay, 
which  curiously  resembled  those  found  at 
Brading.  Among  the  things  found  in  Gurnard 
Bay  were  merchants’  marks  made  of  lead  and 
stamped  with  Roman  devioes,  some  coins  of 
Vespasian,  and  others  of  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines.  At  Bonchurch,  Shanklin,  and  Fresh- 
water, Roman  coins  and  other  remains  had  been 
found.  At  high  water  Brading  Haven  had  all 
tbe  appearance  of  a lake.  Many  attempts  had 
been  made  to  reclaim  that  valuable  tract  of  low- 
lying  shore,  but  without  avail.  Captain  Thorp 
was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  ancient  ford  across  it,  and  if  bo  it 
would  probably  be  found  to  have  some  con- 
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nexion  with  Centurion’s  Copse, — a name  sug- 
gestive of  military  occupation.  The  remains  at 
Brading  were  found  in  two  fields,  respectively 
known  aa  the  ten-acre  field  and  the  Beven-acre 
field,  both  constituting  such  a slope  of  cultivated 
ground  as  would  at  once  have  commended  itself 
to  the  attention  of  the  Roman  architects,  whose 
text  books  contained  important  counsels  as  to 
the  selection  of  sites.  The  walls  found  at 
Brading  averaged  from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  high ; there 
were  none  higher  than  4 ft.  The  pavements 
found  were  constructed  of  tesserae,  made  of 
native  stones  found  on  the  spot, — taken  from 
the  sea-shore ; and  every  kind  of  Btone  used  for 
that  purpose  at  Brading  by  the  Romans  could 
now  be  picked  up  in  Sandown  Bay  or  off  Bem- 
biidge  Ledge.  With  regard  to  the  design  of  the 
pavements,  too  much  stress  was  sometimes  laid 
on  the  fancied  motives  of  the  tesselarii  or  makers 
of  Roman  tesselated  pavements,  and  it  was 
never  safe  to  be  too  positive  in  assigning  the 
subject  of  or  in  asserting  a particular  scene  to 
be  depicted  on  such  pavements,  because  the  men 
employed  in  the  work  seemed  in  many  cases  to 
have  worked  very  much  at  random.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  pavements  found  at  Brading 
bore  a significance  that  could  not  be  mistaken, 
— the  mythological  character  of  their  design 
could  not  be  gainsaid.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Price 
said  the  committee  owed  great  thanks  to  Lady 
Oglander  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  she  had 
given  permission  to  excavate  on  her  land. 

Major  Leeds,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
said  that,  as  representing  the  persons  locally 
interested  in  the  remains,  he  was  able  to  state 
that  they  were  most  anxious  to  render  every 
possible  help  to  architects  and  antiquaries  who 
might  desire  to  scientifically  survey  and  explore 
the  remains  which  had  been  found.  Unfor- 
tunately there  were  difficulties  involved  in  the 
fact  that  the  remains  had  been  found  existing  on 
two  properties,  but  he  hoped  that  arrangements 
would  be  made  whereby  the  whole  area  of  the 
buildings, — for  he  thought  they  must  not  merely 
consider  the  remains  as  simply  those  of  a villa, — 
could  be  opened  out  at  once.  Lady  Oglander 
was  willing,  and,  indeed,  desirous,  to  help  in 
every  possible  way.  Those  locally  interested 
felt  that  they  owed  great  thanks  to  the  Messrs. 
Price  and  to  the  learned  societies  who  had 
assisted  them,  and  they  were  very  grateful  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for 
plaoing  their  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.,  said  that  so  much 
had  been  said  with  regard  to  the  remains  from 
an  antiquarian  point  of  view  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  what  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  had  to  say,  and 
to  reserve  his  remarks  for  a future  occasion  ; 
for  he  trusted  that  it  was  not  too  late  to 
hope  that  the  matter  would  be  fully  discussed 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  in  another 
place.  Messrs.  Price  were  deserving  of  thanks 
for  the  mauner  in  which  they  had  conducted  the 
excavations,  one  important  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  which  was  as  to  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
them  to  the  end.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  a great  deal  more  to  be  discovered  at 
Brading,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Messrs.  Price  would  be  assisted  and  onoouraged 
in  pursuing  their  explorations  until  they  had 
ascertained  the  whole  extent  of  the  undis- 
covered remains  which  lay  between  what  had 
been  exoavated  and  the  seashore. 

Dr.  Lewis  asked  at  what  depth  below  the 
surface  the  Brading  remains  had  been  discovered, 
and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  superincumbent  soil. 
He  and  others  who  had  had  more  or  less  experi- 
ence in  investigating  Roman  remains  in  this 
country  knew  that  they  were  generally  found  a 
considerable  number  of  feet  below  the  surface, — 
from  16  ft.  to  18  ft. 

Mr.  F.  C.  PenroBe  said  that  he  had  not  pur- 
sued the  subject  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  Romans,  and  so  could  not  enter  into  a detailed 
discussion  of  the  paper.  He  would,  therefore, 
confine  his  remarks  to  the  marvellous  specimens 
of  glass  which  were  exhibited  as  having  been 
found  at  Brading.  In  Italy,  as  far  as  he  remem- 
bered,— at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  window  glass 
bad  not  been  found  in  connexion  with  Roman 
remains,  doubtless  because  it  was  not  needed  in 
that  climate.  It  had,  in  consequence,  been 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  introduction  of  glass 
for  windows  was  a medimval  or  Gothic  invention, 
and  that  the  Roman  occupants  of  Britain,  and 
even  the  Normans,  were  unacquainted  with  glass 
in  windows.  In  the  pieces  found  at  Brading, 
however,  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  use  of 
glass  in  sheets  of  really  respectable  dimen- 


sions by  the  Romans  in  Britain.  He  should  be 
glad  to  know  from  those  who  had  followed  up  the 
subject  of  Roman  antiquities  in  Britain  whether 
glass  had  been  found  in  other  places.  Some  of 
the  glass  exhibited  was  very  pellucid  and  of 
very  fine  colour.  The  remarkable  preservation 
of  the  iron  spikes  and  nails  exhibited  was  very 
noteworthy. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  said  it  struck  him  that  there 
was  a great  similarity  between  the  remains 
found  at  Brading  and  those  of  the  Roman  villa 
at  Lyme  Regis. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins 
having  made  a few  remarks, 

Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  F.S.A.,  referred  to  the 
singular  emblem  known  as  the  Swastika,  men- 
tioued  in  the  report  as  having  been  found  in  the 
decorations  of  the  Roman  buildings  at  Brading. 
He  said  he  believed  he  was  the  first  person  who 
gave  it  that  name, — now  forty  years  ago, 
getting  his  information  about  it  from  the  papers 
of  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  late  Mr.  Albert 
Way  and  himself  had  happened  to  light  upon 
the  English  word  for  it  in  the  same  week.  It 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
course  of  a few  rough  notes  made  by  a gentle- 
mau  for  the  execution  of  a window  as  a memo- 
rial of  himself  and  his  wife.  The  Swastika  was 
a religious  emblem  amongst  the  Buddhists, — 
indeed,  he  believed  it  was  the  earliest  religious 
symbol  of  which  we  had  any  evidence.  Dr. 
Schliemann  had  found  it  in  his  excavations  at 
Hissarlik,  and  had  said  a great  deal  about  it,  on 
the  authority  of  a writer  who  was  not  to  be  too 
implicitly  trusted.  After  all,  very  little  was 
known  about  it,  except  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  reli- 
gious symbol  of  which  there  existed  any  sort  of 
record. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  said  that  Mr.  Pen- 
rose would  be  interested  in  learning  of  the  exist- 
ence, in  a museum  in  Rome,  of  two  bronze 
frames,  measuring  about  2 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  in 
one  of  which  pieces  of  window-glass  still 
remained.  He  was  unable  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  discussion,  but  he  wished  the  excavators 
much  luck. 

Colonel  Prendergast  asked  whether  Mr.  Price 
had  come  to  any  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  at 
Brading?  One  curious  fact  was  mentioned  in 
the  paper,  viz.,  that  all  the  plaster  covered  with 
fresco  painting  was  found  with  its  face  down- 
wards. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  with  regard  to 
the  depth  at  which  Roman  remains  were  gene- 
rally found,  said  that  at  Colchester  Roman 
coins  and  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion, such  as  oinerary  urnB,  and  even  stone 
monuments,  had  been  found  very  near  the 
surface.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  had 
been  discovered  thei'e  a figure  of  a centurion,  in 
very  high  relief.  The  Roman  walls  found  at 
Colohester  were,  it  was  to  be  observed,  composed 
of  a concrete  made  with  septaria,  dredged  up 
at  Harwich  and  in  its  vicinity.  There  was  no 
stone  whatever  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Nicholl  asked  whether  the  plaster  or  fine 
concrete  floor  mentioned  as  having  been  found 
at  Brading  was  decorated  with  colour. 

Mr.  Hilton  Price,  in  replying  on  the  discus- 
sion, said  that  the  remains  at  Brading  were 
found  at  an  average  depth  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft., — in 
some  places  at  a rather  less  depth.  The  tups  of 
the  walls  were  about  18  in.  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  pavements  were  about  3 ft. 
deep  in  parts, — in  some  places  a little  more. 
Mr.  Penrose  had  asked  whether  window-glass 
had  been  found  in  connexion  with  Roman  re- 
mains elsewhere  in  England.  Yes : there  were 
records  of  its  having  been  found  at  Uriconium, 
and  at  one  or  two  other  places.  Some  of  the 
fragments  of  window-glass  found  at  Uriconium 
had  mortar  adhering  to  the  outer  edges,  leading 
to  the  supposition  that  the  glass  was  fixed  into 
the  window  openings  by  means  of  mortar.  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  he  should  add,  in  a letter  just 
written,  stated  that  he  had  found  window-glass 
in  Roman  remains  at  a great  many  places  in 
England.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  buildings,  there  was,  he  thought,  no 
doubt  that  they  were  pillaged  after  the  Roman 
legion  left  the  island,  and  were  then  destroyed 
by  fire ; for  traces  of  fire  were  evident  through- 
out, and  many  of  the  objects  recovered  were 
very  much  charred.  The  floors  which  were  not 
covered  with  mosaic  pavements  were  covered 
with  a kind  of  fine  concrete  or  plaster,  but  he 
could  not  say  whether  they  had  been  decorated 
in  colour.  The  plaster  fillets  round  the  walls 
were  certainly  coloured  red,  and  splashed  with 


black  and  other  colours  to  resemble  marble. 
One  very  curious  point  with  regard  to  the  glass, 
which  had  been  analysed,  was  worth  noting, — 
namely,  that  lead  was  wholly  absent  from  it. 
The  total  dimensions  of  the  buildings  now  un- 
covered were  200  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  east  to  west. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
it  might  be  expected,  after  receiving  so  interest- 
ing a communication  as  that  which  had  been 
read,  and  especially  as  the  meeting  had  the 
honour  to  be  graced  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  ladies,  that  he  should  from  that  chair  sum 
up  the  discussion.  He  should  not  attempt  to  do 
so,  however,  simply  because  any  remarks  ema- 
nating from  him  would  be  taken  to  represent 
the  views  of  the  body  of  the  members.  They 
as  architects  felt  very  great  interest  in  dis- 
coveries of  the  kind  described  in  the  report,  and 
they  would  endeavour,  when  the  full  faots  were 
discovered, — as  they  could  not  be  until  the  exca- 
vations were  completed, — to  pronounce  upon  the 
character  of  the  buildings  of  which  the  remains 
had  been  described,  aud  which  buildings  ap- 
peared to  be  only  a fragment  of  a whole.  It 
would  be  premature,  with  the  comparatively 
limited  discoveries  which  had  been  made,  to 
attempt  to  pronounce  definitely  as  to  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  all  the  different  apart- 
ments of  which  the  remains  had  been  found.  It 
was  better  to  take  due  time  and  care  in  arriving 
at  conclusions.  Many  years  ago  now,  when  the 
first  discoveries  were  made  in  Pompeii,  there 
was  issued  one  of  the  most  charming  books 
that  had  ever  passed  from  the  press.  He 
alluded  to  Sir  William  Gell’s  work  on  Pompeii. 
Sir  William  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  associated 
with  a number  of  very  eminent  local  antiquaries, 
and  he  was  able,  in  the  time  he  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  his  work,  and  by  the  care  which 
he  exercised  in  analysing  the  various  discoveries 
from  day  to  day,  to  propound  theories  and  to 
indicate  the  uses  to  which  the  different  apart- 
ments and  buildings  had  been  put.  He  believed 
that  up  to  the  present  day  the  accuracy  of  the 
descriptions  of  Sir  William  Gell  had  never  been 
challenged.  Without  attempting  to  compare  the 
remains  found  at  Brading  with  the  imperial 
treasures  found  at  Pompeii,  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  the  character  of  the  former  seemed 
to  be  exceptionally  important,  regard  being  had 
to  the  size  of  the  apartments  and  the  character 
of  the  pavements  and  other  objects  disinterred. 
It  was  very  probable,  he  thought,  that  further 
excavations  would  lead  to  infinitely  greater 
results.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  work 
could  not  be  in  more  diligent  and  careful  hands 
than  in  those  of  the  Messrs.  Price,  whom  he  as- 
sured that  the  Institute  would  receive  with  very 
great  satisfaction  any  further  faots  that  they 
might  bring  to  light ; and  he  hoped  that  when 
the  matter  was  again  discussed  in  that  room,  the 
members  of  the  architectural  profession  would  be 
in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to  enable  them 
to  speak  authoritatively  as  to  the  plan  and  uses 
of  the  buildings.  He  concluded  by  formally 
moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Price  for 
their  interesting  communication. 

This  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  Mr. 
John  E.  Price  having  briefly  responded,  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated  with  the  announcement  that 
the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday, 
January  3rd,  1881. 


SPECIALISM  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

The  tendency  towards  the  acquisition  of  an 
exact  knowledge  of  things,  which  is  one  of  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  the  present  day, 
has  already  had  the  effect  of  altering  the  status 
and  traditions  not  only  of  professions,  but  of 
trades  as  well.  In  the  majority  of  employ- 
ments, whether  they  embrace  mental  labour  or 
handicraft,  the  ever-increasing  call  for  division 
of  labour  has  rendered  specialism  not  only  a 
prevailing  feature  of  competition,  but  an  almost 
necessary  condition  of  success. 

Whether  or  not  this  tendency  is  on  the  whole 
of  advantage  to  the  individual,  as  regards  his 
power  to  grasp  the  general  features  of  a problem 
connected  with  his  particular  profession,  is  a 
matter  open  to  great  doubt.  Every  now  aud 
then  cases  occur  in  which  capitalists  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an 
“ all-round  man.”  Even  in  Medicine,  where 
specialism  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  to 
some  extent  found  its  level,  and  in  which  the 
divisions  of  labour  are  defined  with  considerable 
accuracy,  there  is  often  a difficulty  on  the  part 
of  a suffering  layman  as  to  whom  he  should 
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apply.  The  bodily  organa  are  so  interdependent 
upon  each  other  that  a specialist  in  derangements 
of  one  kind  may  possibly  be  found  to  treat  his 
patient  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  the  specialist  in 
another  department  might  consider  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  recovery  of  health.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  one  hears  the  remark, — “Ah!  poor 
fellow,  he  went  to  the  wrong  man ; if  he  had 
gone  to  so-and-so,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
pulled  him  through.”  And  this  difficulty  of 
whom  to  apply  to  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
profession  of  Medicine.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  capitalist  as  being  sometimes  in  a 
similar  dilemma.  Frequently  the  successful 
employment  of  money  depends  upon  the  solution 
of  problems  in  which  tho  judgment  of  a spe- 
cialist is  of  little  value.  Cases  occur  in  whioh 
investments  that  promised  well  at  the  outset  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  missing  the  mark,  on 
account  of  the  unexpected  appearance  of  diffi- 
culties that  did  not  suggest  themselves  at  the 
beginning.  Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  men 
Buffering  from  obscure  ailments,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  what  kind  of  specialist 
should  be  employed,  and  often  there  is  no 
answer  to  be  obtained.  Then  it  is  that  the 
“ all-round  man,”  who  has  been  so  nearly  im- 
proved  out  of  existence,  is  wanted,  and  cannot 
be  discovered. 

An  engineer,  like  Smeaton,  who  could  build 
a lighthouse  or  construct  a windmill,  would  be 
a tolerably  safe  adviser  in  matters  of  engineer- 
ing generally,  but  if  he  lived  to-day  he  would 
have  little  chance  of  making  a competence  out 
of  a reputation  that  embraced  so  wide  a range 
of  capacity.  The  occasions  on  which  his  advice 
would  be  paid  for  would  be  few  and  far  between, 
unless  he  confined  himself  to  some  limited  de- 
partment of  his  profession,  and  his  ability  to 
advise  his  clients  generally  in  matters  requiring 
a strong  grasp  of  the  salient  features  of  a diffi- 
culty would  nowadays  be  scarcely  a marketable 
commodity.  Even  if  such  another  genius  as 
George  Stephenson  were  to  arise  amongBt  us, 
it  would  not  be  enough  that  he  should  con- 
fine himself  to  being  a railway-engineer.  We  do 
not  think  we  are  far  wrong  in  saying  that  if  he 
were  to  choose  the  path  that  would  bring  him 
nowadays  to  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  and 
even  of  reputation,  it  would  be  one  that  was 
narrowed  to  limits  which  were  never  even  con- 
templated at  the  time  he  lived. 

The  consequence  of  an  absence  of  any  de- 
mand for  the  class  of  men  of  which  Smeaton 
and  George  Stephenson  were  types,  unless  they 
consent  to  become  specialists,  has  led  very 
materially  to  a falling  off  in  the  supply.  We 
know  of  cases  in  which  the  directors  of  great 
commercial  enterprises  have  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  services  of  retired  veterans  who  were 
trained  under  the  broader  system  which  is  now 
practically  extinct  when  they  required  the  sort 
of  advice  which  a specialist,  by  his  very  train- 
ing, is  frequently  unable  to  give. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  general  tendency 
towards  specialism,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
Bay  is  going  on  even  more  among  trades  than 
in  professions,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the 
oase  of  one  large  industry  which,  in  London  at 
any  rate,  remains  practically  unaffected  by  it. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  we  refer  to  tho  build- 
ing trade.  As  a short  inquiry  into  the  causes  and 
conditions  of  this  industrial  anachronism  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  we 
make  no  apology  for  speaking  of  the  matter  at 
some  little  length. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  refer,  in  the  remarks  we 
are  about  to  make,  to  those  great  contractors 
connected  with  the  building  trade  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  large  contracts,  and  letting 
them  out  among  specialists  ; nor  to  work  in  the 
hands  of  architects  who  insist  upon  its  being 
subdivided  among  experts,  as  is  invariably  done 
in  Scotland.  It  is  the  typical  London  builder  of 
whom  we  wish  to  speak, — the  man  who  calls 
himself  a builder  in  the  same  way  that  a tailor 
or  a bootmaker  puts  up  his  sign  and  looks  for 
business,  and  yet  who,  unlike  those  tradesmen 
who  stick  to  the  specialty  of  cloth  and  leather, 
combines  half  a dozen  trades  in  one  by  profes- 
sing to  overtake  all  the  handicrafts  that  apper- 
tain to  the  construction  of  a dwelling-place. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  builders  we  Bpeak  of 
may  be  looked  upon  as  almost  isolated  examples 
of  tradesmen  who  remain  unaffected  by  the  con- 
ditions which  seem  almost  essential  to  success 
in  every  other  industry  we  can  think  of.  The 
men  who  build  houses  for  the  living  are  scarcely 
less  affeoted  by  the  prevailing  system  of  divi- 
sion of  labour,  at  least  in  London,  than  those  who 
build  houses  for  the  dead.  Masonry,  bricklaying, 


plastering,  painting,  plumbing, — all  are  embraced 
under  the  superscription  of  a single  signboard, 
and  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  from 
workmen  in  search  of  employment  show  how 
much  the  example  of  the  masters  has  been 
followed  by  the  men,  and  how  important  it  is 
for  a skilled  tradesman  to  be  what  is  known  as 
a “handy  man.” 

It  iB  probably  to  this  element  of  handiness 
that  we  owe  the  existence  and  continuance  of 
the  system.  It  is  handy  not  only  for  the  archi- 
tect, but  for  the  householder  as  well.  As  a 
rule,  persons  in  London  who  wish  to  build  a 
house  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  traditions  of 
the  building  trade,  and  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  consider  the  complexity  of  the  appli- 
ances that  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  it 
wholesome  and  comfortable.  They  do  not 
think  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  some 
guarantee  that  the  different  classes  of  work 
should  be  done  by  different  classes  of  men. 
They  do  not  notice  that  the  system  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  specialism  which 
have  led  to  the  perfecting  and  developing  of 
other  industries.  The  convenience  of  the  pre- 
vailing method  seems  to  cover  its  defects.  It 
avoids  trouble,  and  simplifies  the  business  cha- 
racter of  a building  transaction.  It  concentrates 
the  responsibilities  of  breach  of  contract  or  in- 
suffic  ency  of  workmanship.  It  avoids  the 
mutual  recriminations  of  different  tradesmen, 
and  above  all,  it  is  the  tradition  of  a highly 
conservative  community. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in 
Scotland,  division  of  labour  has  long  been 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  Nothing 
can  strike  the  eye  of  a North  British  builder 
as  a greater  contrast  between  the  system 
he  has  b»'en  accustomed  to  and  the  one  preva- 
lent in  England  than  the  simple  record  of  one 
man’s  name  in  connexion  with  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  in  England.  In  Scotland  one 
name  would  appear  in  connexion  with  the 
masonry,  another  with  the  plaster  work,  another 
with  the  painting,  another  with  the  plumber 
work,  and  so  on.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  un- 
natural question  to  ask,  will  the  Scotch  system, 
so  consonant  with  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
the  present  day,  spread  to  England,  or  will  the 
present  English  system  take  root  in  Scotland  ? 

As  matters  stand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  On  the  whole  we  believe  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  building  in  Scotland 
is  superior  to  that  in  England.  The  system  of 
land  tenure,  under  which  a man  there  builds  for 
his  remotest  posterity  without  the  fear  of  dis- 
turbance  on  the  part  of  the  superior,  encourages 
the  habit  of  constructing  substantial  houses. 
Saving  in  repairs  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
more  than  a Eet-off  against  the  additional  outlay 
required  for  extra  good  workmanship  and 
materials  at  the  beginning.  Moreover,  there  is 
a natural  advantage  over  the  great  majority  of 
building  areas  in  England  in  the  excellent 
quality  and  abundance  of  sandstone.  Still,  this 
does  not  by  any  means  justify  the  supposition 
that  there  are  not  as  good  buildings  in  England 
as  in  Scotland,  or  that  for  one  who  is  willing  to 
give  a good  price,  as  thoroughly  first-rate  build- 
ings cannot  be  had  in  London  as  elsewhere.  We 
are  rather  inclined  to  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  best  workmanship  in  the  world  may  be 
found  in  London.  But  having  said  this,  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  we  are  justified  in  attri- 
buting the  absence  of  specialism  in  the  business 
of  building  contracts  as  the  cause  of  the  excel- 
lence referred  to.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  credit  of 
our  national  workmanship  has  been  prominently 
maintained,  the  element  of  special  contracts 
has  prevailed ; and  we  know  very  well  how 
enormous  is  the  amount  of  bad  work  done  under 
tho  present  mode. 

Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  rival 
systems,  it  must  be  a subject  of  interest  to 
many  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  plan  at 
present  in  vogue  in  London  is  likely  to  last. 
Have  the  little  Smeatons  and  George  Stephen- 
sons of  the  building  trade  to  continue,  or  are 
they  to  be  swept  away  among  the  things  of  the 
past  ? Are  people  to  continue  to  act  with  regard 
to  their  houses  as  their  fathers  were  accustomed 
to  do  in  matters  affecting  their  health  ? Will 
they  go  on  consulting  the  local  builder  about 
everything  relating  to  their  houses, -from  the 
drains  to  the  gas-gipes,  as  the  old-fashioned 
physician  was  consulted  about  everything  con- 
nected with  the  ailments  of  his  patients  ? or 
will  specialism  step  in  and  change  the  aspect  of 
the  trade  ? Of  the  “ handiness”  of  the  present 
system  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Even 


architects,  whose  business  it  is  to  know  inti- 
mately the  best  method  of  doing  every  kind  of 
work,  are  fain  to  confess  to  the  great  con- 
venience of  the  prevailing  system.  The  strange 
incongruities  of  a builder’s  yard  have  failed  as 
yet  to  strike  them  as  a great  anachronism. 
Doubts  have  already  been  cast  for  some  time  on 
the  advisability  of  being  tempted  to  take  the 
sign  of  a few  pieces  of  wall-paper  hung  as  a 
background  to  familiar  sanitary  appliances  in 
the  windows  of  the  fiont  shop  as  an  indication 
that  the  general  run  of  builders  can  be  trusted 
in  the  matter  of  artistic  decoration. 

In  this  department  a decided  change  has 
already  taken  place.  The  contrast  between  tho 
work  of  specialists  in  the  province  of  house 
decollation  and  the  notions  of  men  whose  atten- 
tion is  divided  among  half  a dozen  trades  at 
once  is  already  too  great  to  admit  of  companion. 
But  we  do  not  quote  this  case  in  disparagement 
of  the  typical  builder,  but  only  as  an  indication 
of  how  matters  are  likely  to  go  with  him.  T he 
convenience  to  architects  and  to  the  average 
householder  of  the  present  state  of  the  trad  i is 
evident  enough.  The  training  of  a really  good 
builder  in  Loudon  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  old- 
fashioned  journeyman  engineer,  who  could  turn 
his  hand  to  everything,  and  whose  rapid  dis- 
appearance is  generally  deplored  ; but  it  seems 
to  us  impossible  that  he  can  long  retain  his 
present  position.  On  the  one  hand  the  art  of 
the  decorator  has  gone  into  the  hands  cf 
specialists,  and,  on  the  other,  some  architects 
seem  already  inclined  (unfortunately  for  archi- 
tects) to  divide  their  work  with  the  sanitary 
engineer,  who,  on  his  side,  is  beginning  to 
demand  the  services  of  workmen  who  have  been 
specially  trained.  Already,  then,  a process  of 
disintegration  is  setting  in,  and  in  Bpite  of  much 
that  is  to  be  said  for  the  present  system  and  for 
the  abilities  of  the  men  who  are  connected  with 
it,  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  being  replaced 
by  ancther  that  is  more  consonant  with  modern 
tendencies.  For  a long  time  the  change  may 
not  appear  on  the  surface.  Builders  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  carry  out  the  entire  contract 
of  house-building,  even  after  they  have  been 
forced  into  subdividing  the  work  among  sub- 
contractors who  are  specialists.  These  specialists 
will  no  doubt  sooner  or  later  assert  themselves, 
and  just  as  we  have  come  to  have  men  cele- 
brated in  decoration,  so,  before  long,  we  shall 
find  other  niches  occupied  by  experts  in  the 
different  branches  of  house-building,  untd 
perhaps  before  very  long  something  approach- 
ing to  the  system  in  North  Britain,  and  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  England,  has  become 
almost  universally  prevalent. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  gigantic  enterprise  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
which  seemed  at  one  time  a project  impossible 
of  realisation,  is  now  actually  taking  form  and 
position.  Against  every  kind  of  moral  and  mate- 
rial difficulty,  and  through  adverse  opinion, 
M.  de  Lesseps  has  fought  his  way  till  the 
scheme  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  in  train  to 
become  a fait  accompli. 

Before  we  come  to  the  project  itself,  a few 
words  about  Panama  from  one  who  paid  a 
short  visit  there  may  not  be  without  interest, 
and  servo  to  bring  before  the  mind’s  eye  a spot 
that  will  soon  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest 
engineering  enterprises  of  any  age  or  time. 

“ Twenty-four  hours  are  more  than  enough,” 
says  this  somewhat  blast I traveller,  “ to  know 
Panama.  It  is  an  indolent-looking  spot,  bathed 
by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  yet  seems  by 
its  geographical  portion  destined  to  become  the 
entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  two  hemispheres. 
Breezes  are  rare,  so  rare  that  the  legend  runs, 
Pizarro  tacked  about  for  sixty-six  days  before 
gaining  the  open  sea.  However,  that  may  have 
been  partly  the  fault  of  the  ships  in  those  days. 
The  little  islands  one  can  see  from  Panama 
have  a pretty  appearance.  Ooe  of  them, 
Taboga,  produces  pineapples  of  the  finest  sort ; 
further  off  you  Bee  the  Archipelago  of  Pearls, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  name,  at  the  present 
time,  not  more  than  two  or  three  pearls  of  any 
value  are  found  in  a year. 

Panama  is  an  old  Spanish  town,  but  it  has 
become  so  cosmopolitan  that  the  ramparts 
and  churches  alone  reveal  its  origin.  Almost 
every  one  there  can  speak  Spanish,  English,  aud 
Fiench.  Many  of  the  churches  are  falling  in 
ruins,  but  they  are  picturesque,  and  the 
crumbling  ramparts  serve  as  a promeuade, 
where,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  one  tries  to  get  a 
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breath  of  fresh  breezy  air  after  the  intense  heat 
is  over.  Panama  has  neither  park  nor  theatre, 
nor  aoy  particular  gaieties  going  on  in  the  town, 
as  it  is  merely  a passage ; and  the  passengers 
hardly  leave  the  grand  hotel  during  the  three  or 
four  days  they  spend  there,  though  English 
travellers  always  meet  with  great  hospitality 
from  one  of  the  ohief  families  of  the  place,  the 
Messrs.  Hurtado,  whose  father  was  for  many 
years  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s.” 

The  railway  which  unites  Panama  to  Colon 
traverses  a forest  principally  of  brushwood.  At 
some  points  the  rails  are  literally  on  shifting 
and  muddy  ground,  and  travellers  crossing  these 
damp  marshes  often  suffer  from  fever.  The 
labour  in  laying  down  the  rails  was  so  excessive 
that,  one  morning,  seven  Chinamen,  with  that 
calm  peculiar  to  the  organisation  of  the  ohildren 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  hanged  themselves  in 
company,  on  the  same  tree,  sooner  than  con- 
tinue their  portion  of  the  work.  The  railway- 
fare  is  very  high,  and  the  transit  of  merchandise 
ruinous.  If  once  the  canal  is  made  through 
the  isthmus,  all  this  will  change. 

Colon  (Aspinwall,  Naos,  Naoz,  or  Limon,  for 
it  owns  all  these  names)  is  built  on  marshes. 
Every  house  seems  to  possess  a little  swamp 
before  it,  just  as  we  would  have  a garden. 
However,  the  American  quarter,  built  near  the 
sea-shore,  is  more  salubrious,  as  it  receives  the 
breezes  from  the  north.  The  railway-station  is 
adorned  with  a good  statue  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  only  monument  one  can  cite ; 
for  if  Panama  is  only  a large  hotel,  Colon  is 
only  a railway-station. 

One  can  understand  from  this  description  how, 
when  French  and  English  travellers  desirous 
of  attaining  the  coast  of  the  Paoifio  have 
reached  Panama,  they  have  anathematised  that 
tongue  of  earth,  not  twenty  leagues  in  width, 
which  has  forced  them  to  go  by  South  America : 
thus  adding  3,500  leagues  to  their  journey,  and 
making  it  last  three  months  loDger,  with  all  its 
added  chances  of  disasters  both  to  seamen  and 
shipowners. 

It  was  France  who  bestowed  the  first  serious 
attention  on  this  subject,  in  1843,  when  Mr. 
Garella,  ohief  enginer  of  mines,  was  sent  to 
Panama.  He  proposed  to  open  a canal  from  the 
port  of  Panama  to  the  Gulf  of  Limon,  capable 
of  allowing  a passage  to  the  largest  vessels. 
The  difficulties  the  scheme  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  met  with  will  make  it  understood  that  this 
idea  met  with  but  little  support  outside  the 
engineering  world ; but  the  astonishing  suocess 
of  the  communication  between  the  Red  Seaaod 
the  Mediterranean  brought  the  subject  once 
more  prominently  before  the  public. 

M.  de  Lesseps  asked  for  an  international 
oongresp,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Geographical  Society.  Five  great  committees 
considered  the  question  under  every  aspect,  and 
the  statistical  committee  decided  that  a tonnage 
of  5,000,000  would  clear  the  canal. 

On  the  report  of  these  committees  the  con- 
gress decided  unanimously  that  an  inter-oceanic 
canal  ought  to  be  made  at  Pauama,  between  the 
Bay  of  Colon  and  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  That 
this  canal,  of  which  the  length  is  to  be  about 
forty-six  miles  (the  Suez  Canal  is  more  than 
twice  as  long)  is  to  be  constructed  without  locks, 
and  exclusively  fed  by  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  with- 
out any  sensible  rapidity,  and  at  the  constant 
level  of  the  sea  in  tbe  bay,  where  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  influence  of  the  tides.  It  is  to 
be  72  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  about  27  ft. 
of  water. 

The  canal  would  reduce  the  route  from  Havre 
to  San  Francisco  to  3,300  leagues,  whereas  at 
the  present  moment  it  is  actually  6,500  leagues. 

From  New  York  to  Valparaiso  the  diminution 
in  distance  would  be  2,700  leagues.  It  is  actn- 
ally  4,700  leagues  between  the  United  States 
and  San  Franoisco.  Six  millions  of  tonnage,  with 
a toll  of  15  francs,— a figure  which  hardly 
equals  the  rate  of  the  insurance  paid  by  the 
ships  that  go  round  Cape  Horn,  whilst  spending 
three  months  on  a route  that  could  be  accom- 
plished  in  two  days, — would  give  an  actual 
revenue  of  90  millions  of  francs. 

The  duration  of  the  works  is  fixed  at  eight 
years,  and  this  term  could  be  abridged  if,  instead 
of  9,000,  there  were  to  be  12,000  workmen  em- 
ployed,—an  augmentation  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  it  might  be  in  the  interest  of  con- 
structors and  shareholders.  The  enterprise  is 
tobe  confided  toMessrs.  Couvrent&Hersent,  who 
accept  it  at  the  terms  of  512  millions  of  francs 
(say  20*  millions  sterling),  though  the  total 
estimate  seems  to  make  the  cost  appear  some 


50  millions  of  francs  more.  Messrs.  Couvrent 
& Hersent  were  the  contractors  for  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  they  have  been  making  fresh 
examinations,  and  have  once  more  sounded, 
explored,  and  calculated.  They  affirm  that  512 
millions  (francs)  will  suffice  to  dig  out  on  a line 
of  73  kilometres  the  75  million  cubic  metres  of 
earth  and  rock  from  the  bed  of  the  canal, 
equalise  the  declivities  and  utilise  the  rubbish 
in  the  construction  of  a reservoir  of  a capacious- 
ness of  one  milliard  of  cubic  metres,  and  which 
is  destined  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  Chagres, 
that  rise  considerably  in  the  rainy  season. 

To  be  more  preoise  still,  let  us  add  that  a dam 
will  be  constructed  between  two  neighbouring 
peaks,  and  hold  captive  the  waters  of  the  river 
which  flow  through  a circuit  of  mountains 
admirably  disposed  to  form  the  basin  of  a 
gigantic  reservoir.  The  dam  will  be  made  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  of  the  Cultebra,  so  that  the  stone 
taken  from  tbe  boring  of  the  mountain  will 
serve  to  construct  the  dam,  which  will  be  about 
147  ft.  in  height. 

There  is  much,  also,  to  facilitate  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  scheme  in  the  fact  that  whereas 
at  Suez  there  was  the  desert  to  conquer,  at 
Panama  there  is  water,  a railway  all  along  the 
line  of  the  canal,  ports,  and  steamboats,  which 
touch  in  large  numbers  at  the  port  of  Colon. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Canal  will  be  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  three  lines  of  Frenoh  steamboats 
will  ply  to  Colon. 

Such  is  the  ensemble  of  the  material  elements. 
The  financial  may  have  some  interest. 

According  to  M.  Levasseur,  Member  of  the 
Institute  and  President  of  the  Statistical  Com- 
mission, the  interoceanic  transit  would  consist, 
almost  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
canal,  of  more  than  7,000,000  of  tons.  Let  us 
put  it  at  what  the  company  do,  6,000,000  tons. 
Lastly,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  opened  in  1886. 

The  capital  (shares  and  bonds)  is  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  600,000,000  francs.  A good  dividend 
is  guaranteed  while  the  works  are  going  on. 

The  Suez  Canal  shares,  issued  at  20Z.,  are  now 
worth  52Z.  However,  it  is  as  a great  engineer- 
ing work,  not  as  a financial  scheme,  that  we 
again  draw  attention  to  it. 


A LINK  TO  JAMES  BARRY. 

The  cleansing  of  Barry’s  remarkable  works  in 
the  great  room  of  the  Sooiety  of  Arts,  the  obser- 
vations upon  them  in  our  own  pages,  and  a 
recent  eloquent  lecture,  have  brought  him  forci- 
bly into  notice.  Turning  over  one  of  our  early 
volumes  just  now  (the  fifth),  we  lighted  upon  a 
paragraph  whioh  reminded  us  of  more  than  one 
conversation  we  had  had,  in  our  early  days,  with 
one  who  had  known  him  well,  and  dwelt  fondly 
on  his  memory,  and  this  was  Elizabeth  Cookings, 
a servant  in  the  house  when  Barry  was  painting 
his  pictures,  and  subsequently  the  Society’s 
housekeeper,  a post  she  retained  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death.  According  to  her  story,  which  we 
then  recorded,*  Barry  often  lived  on  bread 
alone ; all  his  friends,  with  the  exception  of 
Edmund  Burke,  had  given  him  up,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  Elizabeth  he  was  ever  a hero.  There 
was  James  Barry — the  stern,  solitary,  eccentric, 
and  the  then  childish,  playful  girl  of  eighteen, 
who,  as  we  gathered  from  her  own  statements 
to  us,  gazed  complacently  at  these  remarkable 
images,  as  they  grew  out  of  the  mute  canvas  ; 
and  Barry  may  have  painted  some  of  his  capri- 
cious female  figures  to  astonish  his  young 
friend.  She  had  many  anecdotes  showing  the 
bent  of  his  mind.  A certain  lord  had  lent  him 
some  costly  work  for  reference,  and  as  the 
artist  had  kept  it  some  time,  the  owner  wrote 
him  a friendly  letter,  presenting  him  with  the 
book.  This  (poor,  undiplomatic)  Barry  re- 
pulsed as  a downright  insult ! What  was  to  be 
done  with  a man  with  such  feelings  in  a com- 
mercial and  higgling  age  ? Then  he  would  shut 
himself  up  in  his  cheerless  cold  room,  brooding 
over  his  own  reflections,  and  then  again  darting 
forth  and  creating  images  which  are  becoming 
understood.  When,  by  such  behaviour,  he 
baffled  all  his  friends,  none  could  approach 
him,  save  Elizabeth.  Then  she  would  take  him 
his  meals,  deliver  messages,  and  make  his  room 
as  comfortable  as  his  strict  (and  religiously 
observed)  orders  would  permit  it  to  be.  And 
then  she  had  to  bear  his  death,  and  the  neglect 
of  his  memory  which  followed.  Years  rolled 
on.  There  were  the  paintings,  though  few 


* See  vol.  v.,  p.  69. 


looked  at  them.  But  time  is  a great  justifier 
And  then  came  Canova,  and  gazed  long  and  in- 
tensely on  the  Apotheosis  of  man’s  history.  This 
consoled  Elizabeth’s  heart,  who  remained  single 
all  her  life,  living  on  the  memory  of  a baseless 
dream. 


NEW  RUSSIAN  CHURCH,  DRESDEN. 

The  new  Russian  church,  erected  at  the  end 
of  the  Reichsstrasse  at  Dresden,  is  from  designs 
of  the  architect  Harald  Julius  von  Bosse,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  who  has  given  to  Dresden  an 
addition  to  the  series  of  remarkable  buildngs 
within  her  walls.  The  comparatively  large 
number  of  Russians  of  the  Greek  faith  residing  in 
the  pleasant  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
have  long  felt  the  want  of  a church  of  their 
own,  and  when,  a few  years  ago,  a movement 
was  set  on  foot  for  erecting  a Russian  church  or 
chapel,  the  project  met  at  once  with  suoh  liberal 
support  that  its  realisation  was  not  long  delayed. 
The  new  temple  has  been  raised  entirely  by 
private  subscriptions.  A wealthy  Russian- 
German,  Alexander  Wollner,  at  onoe  presented 
a site ; other  Russian  residents  contributed 
handsome  sums,  the  subscription  list  being 
headed  by  the  Russian  councillor,  Simeon  von 
Wikerlin,  residing  in  Dresden,  who  gave 
21,750Z.  of  the  24,750Z.  required  for  the 
erection.  The  plan  of  the  church  follows 
closely  that  of  Russian  churches  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  Russo- Greek  eccle- 
siastical style  of  architecture,  as  expressed  in 
the  finest  churches  of  Moscow  and  Kieff.  The 
church  is  not  large,  for  it  holds,  in  accordance 
with  the  limited  requirements  of  its  small  con- 
gregation, only  about  300  persons.  It  creates, 
placed  among  surroundings  of  entirely  different 
styles,  a novel  impression,  with  its  towers  and 
turrets,  its  bulbiform  domeletB,  its  shield-like 
gable-ends.  The  inner  embellishment  of  the 
church  by  statuary,  paintings,  and  general 
ornamentation  has  been  effected  by  Karl 
Weissbach,  James  Marshall,  Becher,  and  other 
artists. 


DECORATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  FROM 
NATURAL  FORMS.— No.  8. 

The  suggestion  for  a pavement  given  in  our 
present  number  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no 
comment. 


COMPETITION:  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  awarded  the 
first  premium  of  100  guineas  to  the  design 
marked  “ Fides,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  Becond  premium  of  25Z.  to 
the  design  marked  “ Let  there  be  Light,”  by 
Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool.  The  directors 
have  deoided  not  to  exhibit  the  designs  sub- 
mitted to  them.  In  Mr.  Cook’s  design,  the 
entrance  vestibule,  11  ft.  wide,  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  to  Mount-street.  On  the 
ground-floor  the  accommodation  comprises  two 
elementary  rooms,  architectural,  modelling, 
store,  and  attendants’  rooms,  also  male  and 
female  lavatories  and  cloak-room  ; and  on  first- 
floor,  two  antique  rooms,  painting,  life-class,  and 
head-master’s  rooms.  The  building  is  designed 
in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  is  proposed  to  be 
faced  with  Hollington  Btone,  the  estimated  cost 
being  10,6001* 


Alleged  Building  Society  Frauds.  — 

Warrants  were  issued  by  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate at  Swansea,  on  the  10th,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  late  treasurer  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Second  Swansea  Equitable  Benefit  Build- 
ing Society.  Information  was  sworn  by  the 
chairman,  accountant,  and  directors,  to  the 
effeot  that  the  society  was  formed  in  1872,  and 
was  conducted  almost  entirely  by  the  accused, 
who  acted  also  for  the  First  Equitable  Society. 
The  bookkeeping  was  a sham,  but  there  was 
evidence  of  fraud  in  money  and  deeds,  and  the 
deficiency  in  both  societies  was  about  12,000Z. 
William  Henry  Jones,  the  secretary,  is  chief 
accountant  in  the  borough  treasurer’s  office,  and 
also  deacon  of  a Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 
He  was  apprehended,  and  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  bail  in  400Z.  Herbert  Jones,  the 
treasurer,  who  was  a bookseller  in  the  town,  has 
been  unable  to  find  bail. 

* “Competitor”  writes  as  to  “rumours”  of  improper 
proceedings  in  this  competition.  There  should  be  some- 
thing more  precise  than  rumours  before  charges  are 
made. 


DECORATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  NATURAL  FORMS.  — No. 
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DECORATIVE  WORK  OF  THE 
BROTHERS  ADAM. 

Mr.  Batsford  knows  which  way  the  wind 
i blows,  and  prepares  for  a sale  accordingly  ; he 
sees  that  some  of  his  customers  are  on  the  eve 
of  going  back  to  Adam,  so  calls  in  the  aid  of 
photography  to  supply  them  cheaply  with  mate- 
rials for  their  journey.  In  plainer  words,  he 
has  issued,  under  the  title,  “ The  Architecture, 
Decoration,  and  Furniture  of  Robert  and  James 
Adam,  Architects,”  * a selection  of  twenty-six 
folio  plates  taken  from  their  well-known  but  now 
scarce  book,  “WorkB  in  Architecture,”  published 
between  1778  and  1822.  The  new  bookinoludes 
a number  of  ceilings,  chimneypieces,  fittings, 
and  pieces  of  furniture,  besides  views  of  two  of 
the  drawing-rooms  in  Earl  Derby’s  house,  Gros- 
venor-square ; the  library  at  Kenwood,  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Mansfield  ; the  library  in  Sion 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ; and  other  apartments.  We  are  enabled 
to  reproduce  the  view  of  the  library  in 
Sion  House,  which  will  serve  as  a specimen  of 
the  work  and  show  how  well  it  is  done.  It  was 
a lucky  thought,  considering  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  publisher’s 
enterprise  will  find  a reward.  We  add  a few 
brief  notes  as  to  the  authors. 

Robert  Adam,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  firm,  was  born  either  in  Kirkcaldy  or  Edin- 
burgh, in  1728,  and  his  father,  if  not  an  architect, 
designed  two  or  three  large  buildings  in  Scotland. 
Robert  went  abroad  to  study ; and,  while  his 
contemporaries,  Jas.  Stuart  and  Nicholas  Revett, 
were  measuring  remains  in  Athens,  Adam  was 
measuring  and  drawing  the  now  well-known  and 
much-abused  Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro, 
in  Dalmatia,  where  he  found  the  seeds  of  the 
style  he  afterwards  produced.  When  settled  in 
London,  and  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  he 
executed  a large  number  of  buildings,  public 
and  private,  some  of  which  we  have  already 
named.  Portland-place,  Stratford-place,  Hamil- 
ton-place,  two  sides  of  Fitzroy-square,  and  the 
buildings  of  the  Adelphi,  are  also  among  their 
works,  some  of  which,  especially  the  last-named, 
were  executed  by  them  as  speculative  builders, 
and  were  not  financially  successful.  We  have 
no  great  admiration  for  their  designs,  but  they 
were  at  any  rate  artists,  had  a distinctive  style 
of  their  own,  and  certainly  improved  on  the 
street  architecture  of  their  day.  Robert  Adam 
was  at  one  time  architect  to  the  king,  but  gave 
up  the  appointment  after  a few  years  in  order 
to  go  into  Parliament,  where  he  sat  for  the 
county  of  Kinross.  He  died  in  1792  and  left 
behind  him  the  sweet  savour  of  a kindly  heart 
and  high  moral  character.  The  brother  died 
two  years  afterwards. 

The  selection  made  by  Mr.  Batsford  is  a very 
good  one,  and  the  original  engravings  are  mar- 
vellously well  reproduced. 


NEW  BOYS’  SCHOOL,  ARUNDEL. 

We  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  the 
above  building,  showing  the  back  elevation  and 
the  covered  playground  underneath  the  school. 
In  February  last  we  gave  an  account  of  this 
building,  and  subsequently  a view  taken  from  the 
front  in  the  London-road ; it  will,  therefore,  be 
unnecessary  to  recapitulate  these  particulars. 
The  school  was  opened  last  Whitsuntide.  The 
entire  cost  was  defrayed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Mr.  Claridge,  of  Banbury,  being  the  contractor; 
Mr.  Heveningham,  of  Arundel,  the  clerk  of 
works ; and  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hansom  & Son,  of 
South  Kensington,  the  architects. 


The  New  Seed-Crushing  Mills  and  Oil 
Refinery  on  the  Boat  Quay,  King’s  Lynn, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Walker  & Son,  have  just 
been  opened,  in  addition  to  their  Albert  Oil 
Mills,  by  the  side  of  the  Dock.  The  buildings 
cover  an  area  of  nearly  4,000  square  yards,  and 
are  fitted  up  with  the  newest  and  best-known 
machinery  extant.  The  quantity  of  cake  pro- 
duced at  Messrs.  Walker’s  two  mills  amounts  to 
800  tons  per  week,  with  200  tons  of  refined  oil. 
The  oil-mill  machinery  has  been  supplied  by 
Witham  & Sons,  of  Leeds  (and  is  upon  what  is 
known  as  the  Anglo-American  system),  and  the 
engines  are  by  Simpson  & Co.,  of  London.  The 
buildings  have  been  ereoted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown, 
of  Lynn,  from  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  architects, 
of  King’s  Lynn  and  Wisbech. 


* London ; B,  T.  Batsford,  62,  High  Holbom. 


DWELLING-HOUSES:  THEIR  SITUATION 
AND  CONSTRUCTION* 

THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OP  HYGIENE. 

In  addressing  you  to-day  upon  the  opening  of 
a course  of  practical  lectures  on  house  building 
and  situation,  it  is  both  my  duty  and  pleasure 
to  remind  you  of  the  provocative  cause, — of  the 
collection  of  interesting  objects  that  form  this 
museum. 

The  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  is  the  result 
of  a strong  desire  on  the  part  of  both  the  pro- 
fessional and  personal  friends  of  the  late  Dr. 
Parkes  to  found  a memorial  of  such  a character 
as  to  aid  scientific  investigation  and  practical 
study  in  the  subject  to  which  Dr.  Parkes’s  life 
and  work  had  been  specially  devoted.  In  deter- 
mining what  the  museum  should  contain,  the 
committee  state  in  their  first  report  that  “ They 
tried  to  limit  their  endeavours  mainly  to  an  at- 
tempt to  illustrate,  visually,  the  various  sub- 
jects which  are  treated  of  in  Dr.  Parkes’s  com- 
parative book  on  practical  hygiene.” 

The  articles  exhibited  are  arranged  in  six 
groups,  under  the  following  headings,  viz. : — 

1.  Engineering  and  local  hygiene  ; 2.  Archi- 
tecture ; 3.  Furnishing ; 4.  Clothing ; 5.  Food ; 
6.  Preservation  and  Relief ; and,  lastly,  a library 
containing  the  most  recent  works  on  sanitary 
science. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  the  committee  to  inaugurate  the  course 
of  lectures  to  members  of  building  societies 
which  I have  the  honour  andpleasure  to  commence, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  ohoice  of  a site  for  a 
house,  and  on  the  materials  and  general  construc- 
tion which  should  be  employed  to  render  any 
house  not  only  commodious,  but  healthful. 

The  space  in  whioh  the  present  museum  is 
accommodated  is,  however,  very  limited,  and  I 
propose,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make 
some  general  remarks  before  I lead  you  to  the 
objects  themselves,  so  far  as  this  institution 
supplies  examples. 

Dr.  Corfield,  who  will  address  you  on  a future 
occasion,  has  already  published  a most  useful 
and  interesting  little  book,  entitled  “Dwelling 
Houses : their  Sanitary  Construction  and  Ar- 
rangement,” and  I should  recommend  any  one 
desirous  of  possessing  a better  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  than  he  is  likely  to  carry  away 
in  his  memory  from  anything  I may  say,  to 
purchase  that  little  book,  which  comprises  a 
series  of  lectures  commonly  termed  the  “ Can- 
tor” Lectures,  which  were  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Sooiety  of  Arts,  and  whioh  lectures 
were  largely  illustrated  by  specimens  borrowed 
from  this  museum. 

And  now  as  to  our  subject. 

SITUATION. 

By  “ situation  ” I mean  to  imply  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  have  an  excellent  house,  and 
yet  to  have  an  unhealthy  dwelling,  if  care  has 
not  been  taken  in  the  ohoice  of  its  site.  And  in 
choosing  a site  I take  it  for  granted  that  your 
choice  is  comparatively  limited,  and  that  I am 
addressing  those  who  do  not  contemplate  living 
in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  park,  but  whose 
business  necessitates  their  living  within  a city, 
or  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  or  within  easy 
access  thereto. 

1.  Aspect. — The  value  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of 
any  great  city  limits  the  choice  of  aspect.  The 
streets  are  usually  arranged  in  such  a manner 
that  the  most  may  be  made  of  the  ground,  and 
in  the  selection  of  your  site,  or  of  your  house  if 
it  is  already  built,  be  careful  to  see  that  the  road 
runs  pretty  nearly  north  and  south,  so  that  your 
house  may  have  its  principal  windows  and  doors 
facing  east  and  west,  and  the  street  in  front  of 
you  and  the  garden  at  the  back  of  you  will 
always  partake  of  whatever  southern  sun  our 
ungracious  climate  vouchsafes.  If  you  select  a 
corner  site,  you  will  have  three  sides  of  your 
house  exposed  to  the  wind  and  weather  ; take 
care  to  choose  the  southern  corner,  and  you  will 
save  much  fuel  in  the  preservation  of  sufficient 
warmth  within.  The  thin  walls  of  small  houses 
allow  the  wind  to  pass  clean  through  them  at 
the  rate  of  several  cubic  feet  per  hour.  In 
large  detached  houses  it  is  uBual  to  arrange  the 
living-rooms  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides, 
and  the  kitchen  offices  towards  the  north,  with 
a shrubbery  beyond  and  around  to  screen  the 
offices;  the  larder  and  dairy  always  to  face  north, 
and  the  wine-cellar  to  be  an  internal  chamber, 

* By  Mr.  Edward  C.  Robins.  The  first  of  a course  of 
lectures  to  members  of  building  societies,  delivered  on 
Saturday,  the  11th  inst. 


to  preserve  an  equable  temperature  throughout 
the  year. 

2.  Soil. — The  nature  of  the  subsoil,  or  the 
stratification  of  the  earth  upon  which  the  build- 
ing stands,  is  the  next  important  inquiry,  bnt 
not  second  in  importance.  A damp  site  makes 
a damp  house,  not  only  by  the  surface  dampness 
of  the  surrounding  ground,  but  by  the  ground 
air  which  forces  the  moisture  under  and  into  the 
house,  drawn  forward  by  the  means  adopted  for 
warming  the  interior,  which,  by  lightening  the 
weight  of  the  internal  air,  makes  a free  passage 
for  the  damp  ground  air  in  the  direction  of  the 
least  resistance.  There  are  two  general  divi- 
sions in  classifying  soils,  the  permeable  and  the 
impermeable  ; and  in  proportion  as  the  site  is 
free  from  moisture,  in  the  same  proportion  is  it 
fitter  for  residential  occupation.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  impermeable  soils  are  the  driest ; on 
the  contrary,  it  is  usually  the  permeable. 

Pervious  soils  are  those  like  gravel,  sand,  and 
soft  limestone,  which  allow  of  the  free  passage 
of  water  through  them,  and  if  there  is  nothing 
to  obstruct  its  free  passage,  and  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  ground  is  sufficiently  deep,  the 
upper  surface  upon  which  the  house  is  built  is 
always  dry  and  healthy.  If,  however,  the 
gravel  has  no  deep  outlet  for  water  whioh  passes 
into  it,  owing  to  its  being  situated  in  a basin  of 
impervious  soil,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  soil  is  brought  very  near  the  surface, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  find  an  outlet  for  the 
accumulated  water  by  artificial  means,  called 
land  drainage. 

Impervious  Soils  are  those  chiefly  composed 
of  the  various  clays,  which  do  not  allow  the 
water  to  sink  into  their  depths,  but  only  suffer 
it  to  flow  over  their  surface,  and  consequently 
the  garden  soil  gets  super-saturated  ; and  if  the 
land  is  level,  the  water  is  long  in  getting  away, 
and  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  and  upon 
the  soil  produces  a humid  damp  atmosphere, 
very  injurious  to  health,  and  requiring  very 
careful  surface-drainage  to  overcome. 

The  public  roads,  forecourts,  and  areas  of 
houses  in  a town  are  usually  so  well  drained 
that  no  evil  comes  from  this  source,  aB  a rule,  in 
front  of  the  houses ; but  the  back  gardens  are 
commonly  neglected,  and  the  basements  suffer 
in  proportion.  It  is  obviously  important  to  you 
as  investors  in  house  property,  for  income  or  for 
residential  purposes,  to  look  to  the  surface  and 
subsoil  drainage  of  the  site  of  the  house  you 
buy  or  build,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Suburban  villas  are  not  always  built 
on  natural  soils.  The  brickmaker  has  some- 
times preceded  the  builder  on  impervious  soils, 
and  the  gravel  and  sand  merohant  has  some- 
times sunk  great  gravel-pits  for  the  sale  of 
gravel  and  sand,  on  pervious  soils.  And  to 
bring  the  land  to  its  uniform  level,  the  well- 
known  notice-board  has  been  put  up,  insci’ibed 
“ Rubbish  may  be  shot  here,”  which  is  only 
another  phrase  for  “ The  Seeds  of  Disease 
sown  here.”  Avoid  such  sites  altogether.  I 
could  point  you  to  many,  but  common  sense  is 
shocked  at  the  folly, — shall  I say  the  wioked- 
ness? — of  raising  human  dwellings  over  such 
abominable  deposits.  Happily  the  Public 
Health  Acts  all  over  the  country  are  gradually 
influencing  the  age ; and  the  notion  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  Local  Management 
and  Building  Aots,  are  all  aiding  the  public  in 
the  acquisition  of  sounder  and  healthier  dwell- 
ings. Instead  of  grudging  the  fees  paid  to 
district  surveyors  and  local  officers,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  secure  their  influence  and  direction, 
and  to  support  their  authority. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Having  secured  a fairly  healthful  site,  let  us 
next  consider  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

1.  Foundations. — You  will  not  often  have  the 
opportunity  of  building  your  house  upon  a rock, 
but  let  us  see  that  it  is  not  built  on  the  sand, 
or,  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  upon  soft  loamy  soil. 
Hard  gravel  or  chalk  is  an  excellent  foundation, 
but  usually  the  soil  is  treacherous,  and  if  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it,  do  not  spare  a few  yards 
of  good  concrete  formed  of  one  of  ground- stone 
lime  and  six  of  good  clean  ballast,  or  hard-burnt 
clay  broken  up  to  pass  through  a ring  2 in. 
diameter.  If  there  is  water  in  the  soil,  use  Port- 
land cement  instead  of  lime,  in  either  case  to 
be  thrown  into  the  trench  from  a height  of,  say, 
6 ft.  The  concrete  to  be  of  sufficient  thickness, 
not  less  than  12  in.  thick  for  any  wall,  and 
usually  2 ft.  thick;  but  it  is  rarely  necessary 
to  exceed  3 ft.  in  thickness;  and  always  make 
the  trenches  12  in.  wider  than  the  lower- 
most footings  of  the  wall.  Do  not  raise  your 
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concrete  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
trench,  but  fill  in  your  trench  with  concrete, 
and  form  a layer  of  concrete  from  4 in.  to  6 in. 
thick  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  basement,  to 
keep  back  the  ground-air  and  the  moisture 
it  brings  with  it.  And  a similar  layer  of  con- 
crete to  be  put  under  all  paving  external  to 
the  walls  of  the  house.  Bed  the  soil- drains 
in  concrete  to  a fall  of  not  less  than  3 in.  in 
10  ft.,  and  as  much  more  as  possible.  The  foot- 
ings of  all  walls  should  be  in  Bingle  courses, 
and  each  should  pr<  j^ct  in. ; the  lowermost 
footing  should  be  twice  the  width  of  the  wall 
resting  upon  the  footings.  The  bricks  need 
for  the  foundations  should  be  sound,  hard- 
barnt,  grey  stock  bricks,  or  others  equally  hard, 
or  harder,  and  the  joints  should  be  filled  up 
solid  with  the  mortar  or  cement  used. 

Damp  Course.  — Just  above  the  level  of  the 
lowest  floor  of  the  house  two  courses  of  brick- 
work should  be  built  in  cement,  and  between 
them  Bhould  be  laid  a double  course  of  slates 
in  cement,  or  a layer  of  aspbalte  not  less  than 
4 in.  in  thickness,  as  a damp  course  to  pre- 
vent damp  rising  by  capillary  attraction  in  the 
walla  themselves. 

We  will  look  at  some  of  the  contrivances  in 
the  museum  for  making  damp  courses  of  stone- 
ware, and  of  utilising  them  as  air-bricks  for 
passing  air  from  without  to  the  spaces  some- 
times left  under  basement  floors,  and  always 
required  under  joisted  floors  so  as  to  give  free 
access  for  the  air  to  permeate  every  part  of 
the  space,  which  should  never  be  less  than 
12  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  con- 
crete layer,  to  the  underside  of  the  joists  of 
the  floor  over.  Dry-rot  will  never  appear 
where  there  is  a free  circulation  of  air ; where 
it  has  appeared,  it  may  be  airested  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a sufficient  quantity  of  moving 
fresh  air. 

2.  Walls. — The  enclosing  walls,  of  solid 
brickwork,  of  a building  to  be  lived  in,  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  14-  in.,  or  a brick  and  a 
half,  thick,  though  the  Building  Act  allows 
them  to  be  9 in.,  or  one  brick  thick  for  cer- 
tain heights  and  lengths,  and  certain  stories 
defined  in  the  schedules  appended  to  it.  But  a 
much  drier  wall  would  result  from  walls 
of  the  same  thickness,  but  built  hollow,  and 
united  by  galvanised  iron  ties,  one  in  every 
square  yard.  Walls  built  of  cement  concrete 
are  both  strong  and  dry.  The  materials  used 
iQ  the  construction  of  walls  are  various,  and 
thickness  is  not  the  only  thing  required. 

Mr.  Lascelles  has  constructed  cottages  with 
walls  1£  in.  thick,  and  quite  impervious  to 
moisture,  but  then  they  are  formed  of  hydraulic 
oement  concrete  Blabs  as  hard  as  nether  mill- 
stones, and  not  _ so  porous.  But  bricks  will 
always  be  most  in  requisition  for  house  build- 
ing in  this  country,  except  in  the  stone  districts, 
where  more  or  less  porous  freestone  will  be 
used  for  those  parts  that  require  to  be  worked 
with  a tool,  and  the  hard  flinty  rubble  stones 
will  depend  chiefly  on  the  imperviousness  of  the 
oementitious  matter  in  whioh  they  are  bedded 
for  their  soundness  and  resistance  to  the  weather. 
The  porousness  of  soft  building  stones  may  be 
overcome  by  various  chemical  solutions.  The 
Indestruotible  Paint  Company  have  provided 
one,  two  coats  of  which  applied  by  a brush 
when  the  stone  is  dry  will  stop  the  pores  and 
cause  water  to  pass  off  it  as  water  from  a duck’s 
back.  I never  use  Bath  stone  externally  with- 
out applying  this  solution. 

With  reference  to  bricks,  it  is  all-important 
that  they  should  be  well  burnt;  the  half-burnt 
bricks  are  not  only  very  porous,  but  crumble 
away  the  first  winter;  they  are  called  place 
bricks.  Rubbers,  or  bricks  required  to  be  soft 
enough  to  cut  to  mouldings,  or  for  gauged 
ari over  openings,  are  necessarily  pervious. 

White  gault  brioks,  wire-cut  or  or^ssed,  make 
good  face  bricks,  and  the  “ pimcs,''  as  they  are 
termed,  are  best  to  back  them  with,  because 
they  are  of  equal  size.  It  is  bad  to  face  with  a 
thick  brick,  and  to  back  it  with  a thin  brick,  as 
it  is  obvious  that  the  mortar  joints  in  the  one 
case  must  be  thicker  than  the  other,  and  cause 
unequal  settlement.  A quarter  of  an  inch  is  as 
wide  a joint  as  is  desirable. 

b,nck8,a'°  Dsnuliy  more  porong  than 
be  had*  baL  there  ar0  8°oli  hard  retl  brioka  to 

Glazed  brioks  are  very  costly ; but  Candy's 
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All  brick  copings  Bhould  be  set  in  cement, 
with  a double  tile  creasing  projecting  to  throw 
the  water  off  the  wall. 

It  is  an  important  axiom  in  building  to  put 
“ voids  over  voids  it  is  the  best  construction, 
because  it  involves  putting  solids  over  solids,  and 
so  produces  equality  of  settlement.  It  is  econo- 
mical, too ; for  if  a solid  wall  comes  over  a bay- 
window,  the  chances  are  that  the  bressumer  will 
be  overweighted  if  no  architect  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  if  it  is  not,  the  cost  of  the  bressumer 
will  be  increased  by  the  additional  strength  re- 
quired to  carry  a wall  where  a window  should 
have  been ; yet  how  emmon  it  is  to  see  two 
windows  on  the  upper  floors  situated  wide  apart, 
and  a ba)  - window  on  the  ground-floor,  just  under 
the  pier  between  the  upper  windows. 

The  superincumbent  brickwork  over  every 
opening  should  be  sustained  by  discharging 
arches  which  should  pitch  on  the  brickwork,  and 
not  on  the  wooden  lintel  beneath  it,  which  is 
placed  there  to  fix  the  door  and  window  frames, 
and  to  carry  the  filling-in  between  the  arch  and 
the  lintel.  Rough  lintels  of  artificial  stone,  for 
use  in  place  of  timber  for  door  and  window 
openings,  introduced  by  the  late  Matthew  Allen, 
now  made  by  Lascelles,  are  much  in  use  by 
architects. 

When  openings  are  wide  it  is  usual  to  distribute 
the  weight  of  the  piers  upon  the  foundations  be- 
tween by  means  of  invert  arches.  But  what 
most  disfigures  buildings  is  the  bad  construction 
of  the  arches  over  the  openings,  more  especially 
where  they  are  covered  with  cement  architraves 
and  cornices ; being  out  of  sight,  they  are  not 
formed  as  arches  at  all,  but  hold  together  by  the 
tenacity  of  the  cement  only.  It  is  better  to 
employ  half-brick  rings,  one  over  another  as 
required,  than  to  make  false  flat  arches,  and  put 
false  joints  to  make  believe. 

Mortar. — In  the  matter  of  mortar,  it  is  needful 
to  add  a word  of  caution.  Much  of  it  is  not 
mortar  at  all, — that  is,  lime  and  Band  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  of  lime  to  two  of  river  sand.  The 
lime  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  in  small  quantity, 
and  it  is  often  mixed  with  loam,  or  street  sweep- 
ings, or  the  detritus  from  sludge  brought  up 
from  the  main  sewers,  and  sold  at  6d.  a yard  to 
Jerry  builders.  Houses  compacted  together 
with  materials  so  mixed, — full  of  impurities, 
such  as  decomposed  or  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetable  matters, — cannot  be  healthy,  and  the 
smell  that  often  comes  from  plaster  with  which 
iuteiior  walls  are  lined  may  be  traced  to  this 
source.  I have  used  at  the  Choir  Schools  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  Wells  - street,  and  elsewhere, 
selenitic  mortar  for  the  brickwork  and  for  the 
plastering.  It  is  a valuable  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  mortar  and  plaster,  at  nearly  the  same 
cost,  and  it  sets  hard  like  cement.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  the  mixing,  or  it  blows  in  the  setting, 
or  sets  with  a curious  array  of  pinholes. 

Chimneys. — In  the  construction  of  chimney- 
breasts,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  breasts  are 
not  built  up  solid,  but  have  large  cavities  left, 
and  the  flues  are  built  on  no  principle,  with  wide 
and  open  jaws  below  and  a small  pot  above.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  flues  Bhould  be  as  straight 
as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a good 
draught  upward ; but  it  is  often  important  to 
prevent  down-draught  by  sloping  a portion  of 
its  length,  with  a seat  for  the  air  to  beat  against 
to  break  its  descending  force.  All  flues  should 
be  quickly  gathered  over  the  mouth  of  the  fire- 
place, and  should  be  lined  with  plaster,  or  be 
formed  with  terra  cotta,  though  the  use  of  the 
latter,  by  giving  too  little  hold  for  the  soot, 
occasions  its  unexpected  fall  at  inconvenient 
seasons.  All  hearths  in  upper  floors  should  be 
supported  on  half-briok  trimmer  arches  in 
cement,  but  sometimes  these  are  omitted,  and 
the  centreing  for  the  arch  is  lathed  for  plaster, 
ing,  and  the  stone  hearths  rest  on  the  timbers 
of  the  floor.  The  arch,  though  butting  against 
the  trimmer,  should  have  a deep  skewback  in 
the  wall,  so  that  if  the  trimmer  were  removed 
the  arch  would  Btand  alone  when  Bet.  All 
trimmer  joists  should  be  at  least  £ in.  thicker 
than  other  joists.  But  besides  solid  or  hollow 
walls  of  brick  and  stone,  and  cement- concrete 
walls  of  various  kinds  and  thicknesses,  there  are 
other  forms  of  enclosure  which  are  to  be  com. 
mended  as  combining  picturesque  effect  with 
weather-proof  construction,  and  with  a minimum 
thickness  and  weight  of  material.  I allude  to 
what  is  called  half-timbered  work.  Of  old,  the 
upper  stories  of  buildings  were  rarely  built  of  such 
solid  materials  as  the  ground  story;  but  stout 
angle-poets,  filled  in  between  with  more  or  less 
substantial  intermediate  posts,  called  quarters, 
let  into  a plate  below,  and  head  and  sill  above, 


with  intermediate  braces,  were  all  well  knit  to- 
gether with  oak  or  iron  pins ; and  these  timbers 
were,  and  Btill  are,  usually  filled  in  with  half 
brickwork,  and  rendered  in  lime  and  hair  both 
inside  and  out : the  inside  was  finished  with  fine 
plaster  face  for  colour,  paint,  or  paper,  while  the 
outside  was  either  finished  in  rough  cast  plaster 
with  pebble  face,  or  was  filleted  with  battens, 
and  covered  with  vertical  tiling  of  plain  cr 
ornamental  design,  well  secured  to  the  battens 
with  two  galvanised  rails.  The  tile  battens  may 
oe  put  on  either  before  or  after  the  plaster 
rendering.  For  sound-proof  flooring  and  par- 
titioning, and  for  a frost-proof  covering  to 
cisterns  and  pipes,  nothing  is  better  than  slag 
felt. 

The  tiles  used  should  be  well  burnt ; pale  red 
coloured  tiles,  like  pale  bricks,  are  but  half- 
burnt,  and  are  porous ; but  rich  warm  colours, 
witn  a bloom,  are  well  burnt,  and  of  indestructi- 
ble durability.  Such  tiles  used  for  covering 
roofs  are  at  once  the  warmest  of  coverings  in 
winter  and  the  coolest  in  summer.  Speaking  of 
tiling  and  tile-work  generally,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  ridging  tiles.  Cooper 
of  Maidenhead,  and  others,  produce  very  perfect 
work,  and  there  is  no  better  ridging  than  saddle- 
back tiles  well  set  in  lime  and  hair,  carefully 
pointed  in  cement.  The  cresting,  if  any,  should 
not  be  a separate  part  of  the  ridge  fitted  into  a 
groove ; it  is  better  that  the  tile  should  be  com- 
plete in  one  piece,  with  handsome  hip-knotr 
and  finials  finishing,  also  moulded  in  one  piece. 
The  simplest  outlines  are  best.  No  pavement 
is  better  than  the  best  Staffordshire  red,  black, 
and  buff  paving-tiles,  and  none  are  cheaper  ex- 
cept Portland  cement  mixed  (half  and  half). 
They  should  always  be  laid  in  concrete,  worked 
to  a smooth  face  to  receive  the  tiles,  bedded  in 
mortar  and  pointed  in  cement,  and  if  they  are 
laid  anglewise  to  set  patterns  the  commonest 
floor  is  made  interesting.  The  more  beautiful 
colours  aud  quality,  delicate  texture,  and 
beauty  of  design,  which  distinguish  Minton’p, 
and  Maw  & Co.’s  tiles,  must  be  paid  for  if  de- 
sired. 

Floors.  — But  tiles,  like  stone  and  asphalte, 
both  of  which  are  valuable  in  their  place  for 
paving,  are  oftentimes  too  cold  for  the  feet,  for 
internal  use,  and  wooden  floors  are  preferred. 
To  get  a wooden  floor,  and  yet  one  as  solid  as 
either  of  the  rest,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute 
li  in.  to  2 in.  thick  wood  blocks,  about  6 in. 
long  and  3 in.  broad.  These  blocks,  set  to  a 
herring-bone  or  other  pattern,  should  be  Bur- 
nettised  to  prevent  dry-rot,  and  may  be  bedded 
in  gauged  lime-and-hair  mortar,  and  the  inter- 
stices filled  in  with  Portland  cement  powder ; 
then  sweep  the  surface  clean,  and  wash  it  down 
with  water,  which,  setting  the  cement  in  the 
joints,  makes  a permanent  floor,  which  may 
be  polished.  They  are  sometimes  laid  in 
asphalte,  and  are  of  various  sizes.  I exhibit  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  Bolid  wood-block  floor, 
sent  by  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Station  Works,  Clapham  Junction.  Mr.  William 
White,  an  architect,  was  the  inventor  of  thiB, 
which  I believe  to  be  the  best  kind  of  flooring 
for  basements.  You  will  observe  that  these 
blocks  are  dipped  in  pitch  before  laying,  which 
is  a further  improvement.  As  the  surveyor  of 
the  Berners  Estate,  Oxford-street,  where  I have 
some  600  houses  under  my  care,  I have  had 
very  great  opportunities  of  observing  the  rela- 
tive durability  of  houses,  and  my  experience 
has  taught  me  that  the  exclusion  of  moisture  is 
the  Becret  of  perpetuity,  as  it  is  also  the  most 
important  element  in  healthfulness. 

Damp  soils,  damp  walls,  damp  roofs, — these 
are  the  causes  of  premature  decay.  The  area 
pavings  allowed  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  instead 
of  on  concrete,  or  bedded  in  mortar,  perhaps, 
but  not  pointed  in  cement,  the  wet  gets  through 
and  saturates  the  foundations,  which  may  be 
built  of  absorbent  bricks,  and  have  (as  the  walls 
of  old  houses  often  have  not)  no  footings,  and, 
what  is  more  common  still,  no  concrete,  but 
baulks  of  timber  laid  under  them,  which,  rotting 
by  the  alternate  web  and  dry  state  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  their  decay  is  revealed  by 
the  settlements  which  appear  in  the  walls, 
which  walls,  having  no  damp  course,  have 
become  by  the  attraction  of  the  warmer  air  in 
the  house,  and  what  is  called  capillary  attrac- 
tion, saturated  with  dampseveial  feet  above  the 
floor,  which,  if  of  wood,  will  in  all  probability 
have  no  space  under  the  joists  and  no  air-bricks 
in  the  outer  walls  to  ventilate  the  same.  The 
walls  may  be  lined  inside  and  out  with  plaster 
or  cement  badly  made  at  the  first,  and  receiving 
the  moisture  like  a sponge,  which  is  absorbed  by 
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the  bricks  as  it  is  forced  through  the  walls  by 
the  windB  or  differences  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  But  the  walls  may  not  be  cemented  or 
stuccoed  on  the  outside,  the  bricks  may  be 
exposed,  and  the  badly-burnt  ones  will  scale  off 
in  flakes  as  the  frost  affects  them  ; and  even  if 
the  facing-bricks  are  good,  the  joints  are  defec- 
tive, and  the  original  pointing  has  fallen  out, 
and  where  renewed,  has  been  done  without  first 
well  raking  out  the  old  decayed  mortar,  and  so 
there  was  no  hold  for  the  new  pointing,  and  it 
may  be  picked  out  with  the  finger,  and  is  ready 
to  fall  at  any  time,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
the  wall  has  admitted  the  damp  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  walls  have  bulged  and  twisted 
and  become  detached  from  the  cross  or  party 
walls  and  finally  fallen  into  the  street, — as  the 
fronts  of  three  houses  in  Newman-street,  Oxford- 
street,  did  about  ten  years  ago. 

Then  there  is  the  roof : the  parapets  and 
chimney-stacks  are  crumbling  to  pieces  and  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  owner  would 
probably  as  soon  think  of  pointing  the  joints  of 
walls  that  could  not  be  seen  from  the  street  as 
to  wash  his  own  body  because  it  was  hidden 
by  his  clothes.  The  continued  neglect  of  such 
things  brings  its  own  punishment  in  the  bill  for 
dilapidations  which  comes  with  the  termination 
of  the  lease,  if  not  before. 

But  to  return  to  the  roof.  It  may  once  have 
been  well  tiled,  or  slated,  or  covered  with 
lead,  but  it  has  been  improperly  repaired  ; and 
zinc  has  been  substituted  for  lead  internal 
gutters  and  iron  external  or  eaves  gutters,  and 
cement  filletings  for  lead  flashings  to  walls  and 
chimney-stacks.  The  zinc  has  decayed,  never 
having  been  laid  with  proper  fall  or  with  proper 
rolls  or  2 in.  drips  to  shorten  the  length  of  the 
sheets  used  ; but  the  sheets  have  been  soldered 
to  one  another  and  the  changes  of  temperature 
have  twisted,  and  buckled,  and  torn  the  gutters 
and  flats,  which,  if  made  of  zinc  at  all,  should 
have  had  free  scope  to  shrink  or  swell,  being 
put  together  by  a system  of  overlapping  joints, 
no  solder  or  other  immovable  fastening  being 
used  at  all : then  the  zinc  is  so  thin,  No.  12 
instead  of  No.  15  being  used  as  a rule.  Use 
galvanised  or  Barffed  iron  in  preference  to 
plain  cast  or  wrought  iron,  which  will  prevent 
corrosion,  whether  painted  or  not.  Then  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  have  been  much  too  slight 
and  not  properly  braced  together ; the  rafters 
have  neither  collar  to  cross-tie  them,  nor 
purlins  to  shorten  their  bearing,  or  these  are  too 
slight,  or  too  far  apart,  and  the  roof  sags,  and 
the  cement  filleting,  if  it  has  not  rotted,  has 
become  detached  from  the  wall  or  the  slates  or 
both,  and  the  damp  trickles  down  inside,  and 
the  walls  and  ceilings  attest  the  defective  state 
of  the  roof,  and  its  consequences. 

Now,  good  construction  in  building  houses  is 
not  to  be  understood  without  taking  the  pains 
to  understand  it,  and  the  majority  of  Jerry 
builders,  as  they  are  called,  make  it  a chief  part 
of  their  business  to  learn  how  not  to  do  it. 
And  thus  you  see  that  the  province  of  the 
architect  is  not  to  be  despised.  He  it  is  who 
stands  between  the  owner  and  the  builder  and 
arbitrates  between  them.  He  it  is  who  not 
only  designs  the  pretty  fa9ade  arohseologically 
oorrect  in  whatever  style  of  architecture  the 
fancy  of  his  employer  may  desire,  but  he  it 
is  who  writes  the  specification,  describing  every 
part  of  the  building,  determining  every  kind 
of  material  or  sanitary  appliance  to  be  used, 
specifying  everything  of  the  strength  re- 
quired for  its  purpose  and  no  more.  He  it  is 
who  brings  his  scientific  as  well  as  his  technical 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  attainment  of  the 
largest  result  for  the  least  money  compatible 
with  sound  construction  and  good  sanitation. 
And  not  only  is  he  all  this,  but  he  also  takes 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
his  instructions  are  carried  out  by  the  builder 
employed,  whether  that  bnilder  is  the  lowest 
in  a large  competition  of  builders,  or  a person 
whom  both  employer  and  architect  know  to  be 
a trustworthy  tradesman,  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness and  is  willing  to  do  it  at  reasonable  prices. 
Such  men  are  rarer  than  they  ought  to  be,  but 
honeBty  is  the  best  policy,  and  an  architect  who 
has  reason  to  know  his  man  and  to  trust  him 
fully  can  make  the  fortune  of  any  such  person, 
and  prevent  the  necessity  of  his  stretching  his 
conscience  to  do  things  which  his  poverty  and 
not  his  will  consents  to. 

There  are  lots  of  young  educated  architects 
anxious  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  to  whom 
the  smallest  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves is  a pleasure.  Such  men  are  ready  and 
willing  to  give  their  services  with  the  earnest- 


ness of  men  of  their  olass  for  the  poor  pittance 
of  5 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building. 
Wny  deprive  yourselves  of  the  assistance  of 
such  men  to  save  a penny  and  to  spend  a pound 
you  know  not  how?  Why  not  have  the  help  of 
intelligent  men,  whose  interest  it  is  to  get  the 
work  done  in  the  best  possible  manner,  as  the 
best  means  of  gaining  the  reputation  which 
will  ensure  their  future  success  as  architects  ? 

The  mass  of  the  buildings  in  London  are  not 
built  by  architects  at  all,  and  yet  we  often  hear 
them  blamed  as  if  they  were  responsible  for  the 
miles  of  miserable  dwellings  with  which  this 
great  city  abounds. 

I have  spoken  chiefly  of  what  concerns  the 
exterior  fabric  of  a building,  because  keeping 
the  weather  out  is  easier  than  contrivances  for 
overcoming  the  consequences  of  its  having 
already  got  in.  And  in  this  connexion  I ought 
to  have  mentioned  the  advantages  derivable 
from  the  use  of  terra-cotta,  instead  of  Btone  or 
cement,  or  even  brick,  dressings  and  cornices, 
&c.  Good  terra-cotta  is  comparatively  inde- 
structible, and  if  a pattern  is  given  which  is 
repeatable,  it  is  cheaper  than  any  other  mate- 
rials. If  moulded  bricks  are  used,  let  them  be 
moulded  and  not  rubbed  if  you  wish  them  to 
last  and  keep  the  weather  out.  I need  scarcely 
say  that  brick  drains  are  now  entirely  exploded, 
and  stoneware  socket  drains  are  everywhere 
substituted  for  house-drains.  No  soil-drain 
should  be  more  than  6 in.  in  diameter  or  lesB 
than  4 in ; 5 in.  would  be  better  than  either. 
They  should  be  set  in  puddled  clay,  and  pointed 
in  Portland  cement,  and  laid  in  concrete.  So 
far  as  they  may  have  to  pass  under  any  part  of 
the  house,  they  should  be  perfectly  straight, 
with  openings  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  house 
for  examination  and  cleansing.  Every  soil- 
drain  should  b9  ventilated  before  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  sewer,  on  the  house  side  of  the 
sewer.  This  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

And  now  a very  few  words  on  the  interior. 
Good  joiner’s  work  is  the  test  of  a good  builder, 
some  eay ; certainly,  bad  joiner’s  work  is 
abominable.  Good  yellow  deal  or  pitch-pine, 
free  from  sap  or  shakes,  and  obtained  from 
Christiania,  is  as  important  a material  for  use 
in  joiners’  work,  as  is  Baltic  timber  from  Memel 
or  .Riga  for  carpenter’s  work.  You  may  always 
know  where  timber  comes  from ; there  are 
trade-marks  put  at  the  end  of  every  plank,  and 
in  “Spon’s  Builders’  Pocket  Memorandum  Book” 
the  corresponding  letters  are  all  given,  along 
with  all  the  rules  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known  in  order  to  secure  good  building,  and  to 
know  how  to  measure  and  value  it  when  done. 
Do  not  be  led  away  by  pretty  casements.  Stick 
to  the  old  rising  sashes.  Nothing  is  better  for 
keeping  out  weather  or  for  ventilating  purposes. 
In  my  lecture  on  ventilation  I shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  on  this  subject;  in  fact,  I 
fear  I must  defer  mention  of  many  internal 
contrivances  till  I can  consider  them  in  con- 
nexion with  their  bearing  on  ventilation  and 
hygienic  considerations  generally. 

Do  not  strain  after  empty  grandeur ; do  not 
covet  heavy  plaster  cornices  and  central  rose- 
flowers  ; do  not  insist  on  big  architraves  and 
other  mouldings, — a bead  or  a splay  is  often  quite 
as  effective,  and  does  not  harbour  so  much  dust 
and  dirt ; do  not  try  to  save  by  pinching  the 
price  given  for  ironmongery  : a few  shillings 
make  all  the  difference  between  misery  and 
comfort  in  the  use  of  good  locks  and  furniture 
and  fastenings  generally. 

Do  not  put  iron  pulleys  to  sashes  to  get  rusty, 
instead  of  brass,  that  will  not  rust;  but  do  not 
despise  lacquered  ironwork, — it  is  stronger  than 
brass,  and  does  not  tarnish  by  damp,  and  costs 
nothing  to  keep  clean. 

Have  good  sound  flooring,  1£  in.  thick  , for 
ground-floor  rooms,  and  let  them  be  tongued,  and 
stain  and  varnish  them  for  1 ft.  6 in.  or  2 ft. 
all  round,  and  you  will  be  able  to  carpet  your 
house  at  half  the  cost,  and  have  the  pleasure 
of  removing  the  carpets  for  cleaning  as  often 
a9  you  please  without  trouble  or  injury  to  either 
floor  or  carpet.  Exercise  your  common  sense  in 
building  your  house  or  in  choosing  your  house, 
and  before  doing  so  buy  Mr.  Teale’s  book,  illus- 
trating the  evils  of  bad  plumbing,  about  which 
you  will  hear  enough  before  these  lectures  are 
over.  And  inspect  in  this  museum  the  disas- 
trous consequence  of  neglecting  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  house  sanitation.* 

* At  tho  elo8eof  the  lecture  Mr.  Robins  explained  many 
of  the  articles  exhibited  in  the  museum.  Mr.  Ritherfurd, 
director  of  a building  society,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Robins  and  the  executive  committee,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that,  before  long,  the  museum  wonld  be  sufficiently 
well  supported  to  enable  the  oommittee  to  arrange  for  the 


SANITARY  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting  of  the  members  and  subscribers  of 
this  Association, — convened  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  provisional  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  means  of  organising  the  society  and  of 
carrying  on  its  work, — was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  Langham  Hotel,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
M.D.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  the  surveyor  pro  tern., 
read  the  report  of  the  provisional  committee, 
who  stated  their  conviction  that  it  was  desirable, 
firstly,  “ to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  sanitary  arrangements  among 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  in  every  house- 
hold, so  that  the  public  health  might  be  guarded 
and  improved ;”  secondly,  “ to  leave  the  execu- 
tion of  works  recommended  by  their  officers  to 
such  persons  as  the  members  or  subscribers 
might  themselves  elect.”  The  committee  further 
reported  that,  having  ascertained  the  views  of 
persons  prominently  connected  with  sanitary 
questions,  and  others  desirous  of  assisting  the 
movement,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  means  of  organising  the  Association 
(the  members  not  proposing  to  provide  a capital 
divided  into  shares  or  otherwise)  was  by  incor- 
poration under  the  Act  of  1867,  30  & 31  Viet, 
c.  131.  By  that  statute,  in  order  that  an  associa- 
tion, formed  for  any  useful  object  which  did  not 
involve  the  division  of  profit,  might  be  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  Ac*,  the  licence  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  must  be  obtained,  for  which  pur- 
pose a draft  of  the  proposed  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association  must  be  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  and,  if  they  were  approved, 
a licence  would  be  granted.  Accordingly  the 
committee  now  submitted  the  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association  for  the  approval  of  the 
members  and  subscribers. 

The  Chairman  then  moved,  “That  the  report  of  the 
provisional  committee  be  received  and  adopted,  aod  that 
the  first  executive  council  be  now  elected,  with  power  to 
have  the  Association  incorporated  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  provisional  committee,  with  such 
alterations  and  additions  us  they  may  consider  neces- 
sary." Iu  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  such  an  association  being 
formed,  especially  on  account  of  the  enormous  and 
crowded  population  of  London,  where  the  death-rate,  con- 
sidering all  tho  circumstances,  was,  he  thought,  marvel- 
lously low,  although  it  could,  no  doubt,  b«  materially 
reduced  by  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion nfthe  houses  of  the  people. 

Professor  Corfield  seconded  the  motion,  saying  that  he 
thought  a workable  scheme  had  been  put  forward  by  the 
provisional  committee. 

The  motion  was  carriod  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Romanes,  F.R.8.,  moved  the  next  resolution, 
to  the  efi>ct  that  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  ; Mr.  George  Aitchi- 
i son,  F.K.l.B.A.  ; Professor  Corfield  ; Professor  De  Chau- 
rnont;  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge;  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis; 
Mr.  H.  Rntherfurd,  barrister-at-law  ; and  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  F.R.  I.B.A.,  be  the  first  executive  council  of  the 
Association. 

Dr.  Poore  seconded  the  motion,  and  observed  that  the 
Association  had  a vast  field  of  work  before  it.  Every 
medical  man  was  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  disease  caused 
by  unhealthy  dwellings,  and  he  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when  what  had  been  called  “ adu'terated"  houses 
would  not  pay  for  building, — and  that  time  would  come  if 
people  would  refuse  to  live  in  houses  which  coaid  not  bd 
ce' tilled  as  healthy.  Not  only  the  poor,  but  the  rioh,  were 
deeply  concerned  in  the  matter,  for  many  of  the  mansions 
of  the  rich  were  mere  decorated  and  gilded  pest-houses. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  8ir 
Joseph  Fayrer  for  presiding,  said  the  Association  was  one 
which,  if  supported  as  it  should  be,  was  capable  of  con- 
ferring great  benefit  on  the  community. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd, 
was  adopted,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Mr.  Inderwick  on  Tithes.  — Mr.  F.  A. 

Inderwick,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  addressed  a meeting  od 
Saturday  last  at  Hastings,  in  connexion  with 
the  newly-formed  East  Sussex  Branch  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliauce.  The  mayor  (Mr.  Alderman 
Gausden)  presided,  and  about  100  farmers  were 
in  attendance.  Mr.  Inderwick  explained  the 
law  relating  to  tithes,  and  stated  he  was  pre- 
paring a Bill  to  be  laid  before  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  on  the  subjeot.  Tithes  were  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  notof  the  subject.  Par- 
liament, he  said,  had  never  hesitated  to  deal  with 
tithes  whenit  thought  proper  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  He  proposed  to  make  extraordinary  tithes 
redeemable  at  a certain  charge,  and  suggested  a 
nine  years’  purchase.  After  much  consideration 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a nine  years’ 
purchase  was  the  proper  amount.  He  had 
spoken  to  several  members  of  Parliament  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  ont  he  matter,  and  they  had 
promised  their  hearty  support  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  though  not  fully  concurring  in  some 
of  its  details. 


delivery  of  such  lectures  with  better  accommodation,  so 
that  a larger  number  might  benefit  from  them.  Mr.  H. 
Rutt  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  recently  given  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  what  little  I did  in  the 
matter  is  referred  to  so  very  kindly  that  I am 
prompted  to  add  a little  in  the  way  of  gossip  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  birth  of  my  favourite 
soc'ety. 

The  real  origin  of  the  movement  is  traceable 
to  a letter  which  was  published  in  the  Builder 
about  Christmas  time,  1846,  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Gray,  who,  if  my  memory  serves  me  well, 
became  afterwards  the  first  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Association,  and  whose  name  ought  to  be 
held  in  espeoial  honour.  Mr.  Gray  was  then  a 
pupil  in  an  architect’s  office,  and  he  complained 
boldly  of  the  want  of  a proper  system  of  profes- 
sional education,  proposing  that  if  masters 
would  not,  or  could  not,  teach  their  pupils,  the 
pupils  should  attempt  to  obtain  instruction 
elsewhere.  This  letter  brought  about  a little 
consultation  amongst  a few  young  men,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  a Society  of  Architects’  As- 
sistants existed,  although  in  a condition  of  what 
I will  call  repose.  Their  number  was  small ; 
but  they  were  of  the  class  of  exceedingly 
respectable  middle-aged  married  men,  and 
therefore  perhaps  a trifle  slow.  Mr.  James 
Wylson  (long  at  the  head  of  the  office  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke)  was  their  president,  and  Mr. 
Jayne  their  secretary  ; the  other  members  were 
the  two  Messrs.  Colling,  Messrs.  Drayton 
Wyatt,  William  Young,  Sayer,  and  three  or 
four  more.  Mr.  Wylson  had  gone  to  Glasgow 
a year  or  two  previously,  but  Mr.  Jayne 
(whom  I was  glad  to  see  evergreen  the  other 
day)  received  ns  with  the  utmost  friendliness. 
We  thought  it  might  be  advantageous  to  found 
our  proposed  society  in  some  way  upon  the  basis 
of  this  little  club.  The  address  on  “ Architec- 
tural Education  ” was,  by  permission,  read  at 
their  place  of  meeting,  Mr.  Jayne’s  rooms,  in 
Southampton-street.  They  themselves  attended, 
and  we  mustered  as  many  younger  friends  as 
we  could.  The  result  was  a resolution  to  get  up 
a society,  not  like  theirs,  a fraternity  of  the 
permanent  assistant  class,  but  an  instruction- 
guild  for  architectural  youth  of  an  aspiring  turn. 
Accordingly,  they  joined  us ; we  did  not  join 
them.  Having  existed  for  only  four  years,  and 
with  such  indifferent  vitality,  they  had  no  tradi- 
tions to  surrender,  and  gave  place  loyally  to  our 
broader  purpose.  The  Association  of  Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen  confessed  failure,  and 
passed  away  ; while  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, full  of  hope,  came  into  being.  Lyons’  Inn 
Hall  (where  the  Globe  Theatre  now  stands)  was 
adventurously  taken  for  the  weekly  meetings, 
and  we  resolved  to  make  our  appearance  before 
the  world  with  a special  gathering.  Two 
gentlemen  of  influence  now  appeared  in  the 
character  of  practical  helpers,  namely,  Professor 
Donaldson  and  Mr.  George  Godwin.  They  came 
down  to  Lyon’s  Inn,  listened  to  our  speeches, 
gave  us  speeches  in  return,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  have  never  ceased  to  back  up  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.  Pray,  therefore,  let  not 
their  agency  be  forgotten  ; nor  that  of  Mr.  Gray  ; 
nor  that  of  the  Builder  journal.  I may  add  that 
Professor  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
deserve  the  credit  of  having  helped  ns  also. 
They  came  down  one  night  and  condescended  to 
hear  a paper  read ; and,  as  it  happened,  we  had 
a lively  meeting  in  consequence  of  the  great 
Amateur  too  flatly  contradicting  the  great 
Academician.  The  amazement  of  the  Professor 
was  splendid.  “Sir,”  he  exclaimed,  “ I knew 
the  gentleman’s  father!  And  he  held  different 
opinions.” 

Of  the  original  “Draughtsmen,” several  became 
respected  presidents  of  the  Association,— Mr. 
James  Colling,  Mr.  Drayton  Wyatt,  and  I think] 
Mr.  Young ; but  I need  not  say  that  adolescent 
architecture  proper  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing presidents  out  of  its  own  fertile 
resources. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  Draughts- 
men and  the  Association  was  that  the  one°was 
a small  and  unsuccessful  benefit-club,  and  the 
other  an  important  educational  institution,  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  any  amount  of  usefulness 
the  times  may  require.  Robert  Kerr. 


ArSlD_ m-y  n*me  has  been  mentioned  by 
M r.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  in  connexion  with  the 
origin  of  the  Architectural  Association,  I con- 
sider that  it  is  only  justly  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Wylson,  whom  we  all  liked 


and  respected,  to  say  that  he  was  the  sole 
originator  of  the  “ Association  of  Architectural 
Draughtsmen.”  I and  others  assisted  him,  but 
the  idea  originated  with  him.  He  drew  up  the 
first  roles,  and  called  together  the  first  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  the  coffee-house  in  Castle- 
street,  Holborn.  James  K.  CoI/Ling. 


THE  PUTNEY  VESTRY  AND 
THE  PROPOSED  NEW  TRAMWAYS  AND 
RAILWAYS  IN  THE  PARISH. 

The  Putney  local  authorities  have  decided 
to  oppose  the  proposed  introduction  of  tram- 
ways into  the  parish,  and  have  also  concluded 
to  resist  the  project  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  to  construct  a new  line  across  Putney 
Common.  At  a meeting  of  the  Vestry  whioh 
has  just  been  held,  the  members  unanimously 
expressed  themselves  as  strongly  opposed  to 
tramways  being  brought  into  the  parish,  and 
the  Pntney  members  of  the  Wandsworth  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Works  wore  instructed  to  oppose 
the  tramway  scheme  at  the  Board.  The 
memorial  against  the  undertaking  being  per- 
mitted was  agreed  upon.  The  proposal  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  to  extend  their 
line  to  Wimbledon  by  crossing  Putney  Common 
was  also  opposed  at  the  meeting,  and  a resolu- 
tion adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  Conservators 
bo  requested  to  oppose  any  encroachment  on 
the  Common.  The  proposed  new  bridge  like- 
wise formed  a subject  of  discussion  at  the 
meeting,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  inci- 
dentally stated  that  the  new  structure  would  be 
wider  than  Waterloo  Bridge.  A sketch  showing 
how  the  High-street  would  be  affected  by  the 
approach  to  the  proposed  bridge  was  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  the  churchyard  wall  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  parishioners. 


BUILDING  LAND  AT  WILLESDEN 
AND  SNARE3BROOK. 

Several  plots  of  building  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Willesden  were  sold  last  week  by 
Mr.  Belton.  They  included,  amongst  others,  a 
number  of  plots  on  the  Neasdon  Station  estate, 
described  as  eligible  for  the  erection  of  shops 
and  the  better  class  of  houses.  Some  of  the 
plots,  having  frontages  to  Neasdon-lane,  of  18  ft., 
were  sold  for  90Z.  each,  whilst  a number  of 
others  realised  1101.  each.  A plot,  with  a frontage 
to  Vicarage-road  of  17  ft.  6 in.,  was  sold  for  651. 
It  forms  a portion  of  the  property  known  as  the 
Willesden  Church  Estate.  Numerous  plots  in 
Willesden-laue  and  on  the  Willesden-green 
Estate  were  likewise  offered.  Various  plots, 
having  frontages  to  a new  thoroughfare  called 
Cobbold-road,  of  15  ft.,  were  sold  at  351.  and 
361.  each,  and  40  other  lots,  having  frontages  of 
16  ft.,  were  sold  for  from  401.  to  451.  each. 
Five  plots  on  the  Willesden-green  Estate,  having 
frontages  of  20  ft.  to  Willesden-lane,  were  sold 
for  901.  each. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Whittingham  offered,  at  the 
Eagle  Inn,  Snaresbrook,  twenty-eight  lots,  on 
an  estate  close  to  the  Snaresbrook  Railway- 
station  and  to  the  Wanstead  main  road,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Epping  Forest, 
several  of  the  plots  being  described  as  eligible 
for  the  erection  of  first-class  villas.  It  was 
stated  that  the  property  was  offered  free  from 
all  rights  of  the  Conservators  of  Epping  Forest, 
the  rights  having  been  purchased  under  an 
award  made  by  the  arbitrators  under  the  Epping 
F orest  Arbitration  Act.  A considerable  number 
of  the  lots,  which  have  frontages  of  20  ft.,  and 
an  average  depth  of  100  ft.,  were  sold  at  the 
rate  of  51.  10s.  per  foot  frontage,  or  about  1101. 
per  plot. 


WORK  IN  MOSAIC. 

The  apse  of  St.  Peter’s,  Bayswater,  has  been 
decorated  with  an  important  work  in  Venetian 
mosaic.  The  subject  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
“ Last  Supper,”  and  the  work  has  been  exeouted 
by  Messrs.  Burke  & SaWiati.  The  treatment 
differs  from  the  original  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  background.  Instead  of  showing  the  side  of 
a square  room  in  whioh  the  Last  Supper  took 
place,  it  has  been  arranged  to  suit  the  semi- 
circular surface  of  the  apse,  and  its  features  are 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  leading  lines  of  the 
architecture  in  this  part  of  the  church.  The 
copy  for  the  mosaicists  was  made  by  Mr.  A. 
Booker  from  the  copy  of  Leonardo’s  work  by  his 
pupil  Oggione,  which  is  possessed  by  the  Royal 
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Aoademy.  Oggione’s  copy  is  of  the  same  size  as 
the  original,  and  was  probably  painted  under 
the  supervision  of  Da  Vinci  himself,  and  may 
therefore  bo  relied  on  as  expressing  faithfully 
the  spirit  and  the  drawing  of  the  original.  The 
whole  has  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Chas.  Barry,  from  whose  design  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  background  was  made.  The  cost, 
which  is  very  considerable,  will  be  borne  by  the 
widow  and  family  of  a late  churchwarden,  who 
took  interest  in  the  fabric  of  the  church. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 
artisans’  dwellings  act. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  solicitor  read 
the  following  report: — 

Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act. 
1875 , — Ooidston-s/reet  Scheme.— I have  to  report  an  im- 
portant inquiry  which  took  place  at  the  Sheriffs'  Court 
last  Wednesday,  on  the  appeal  of  the  Board  against  the 
award  of  Mr.*Hunter  Rodwell.  The  snbject  matters  of  the 
claim  were  thirteen  houses  held  on  long  lease  in  Cnstle- 
alley,  High-street,  Whitechapel;  also  a long  leasehold 
interest  in  8,  9,  and  10,  Inkhorn-court ; and  a copyhold  of 
inheritance  in  six  houses,  1 to  6,  Inkhorn-court.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  of  the  disgraceful 
character  of  these  premises,  the  approaches  from  High- 
street,  Whitechapel,  being  some  3 ft.  wide,  and  the  courts 
being  ot  wholly  insufficient  width  for  sanitary  require- 
ments, the  houses  also  being  in  a wretched  state  of  dis- 
repair and  dirt.  The  claimant  is  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
who,  no  doubt,  made  his  living  by  collecting  the  weekly 
rents  of  these,  houses  and  of  other  property  of  a similar 
kind  in  the  neighbourhood.  I ascertained  that  numerous 
notices  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Aot  had  been  served 
upon  the  claimant,  and  this  was  duly  proved  at  the  inquiry. 
Three  claims  were  delivered  amounting  to  6,675?.,  and  the 
gross  income  derived  from  the  property  was,  as  put  in 
evidence  by  the  claimant,  61 71.  per  annum.  Mr.  Rodwell’s 
provisional  award  amounted  to  3,100?.,  but  upon  hearing 
the  claimant's  adviser  beforo  making  the  final  award,  he 
increased  his  award  to  4,874?.,  the  valuation  of  the  Board 
being  2,771/.  The  committee  directed  an  appeal  to  be 
aSa'n8*)  final  award.  At  the  inquiry  at  the 
Sheriffs  Court  last  Wednesday,  Mr.  Meadows  White, 
Q4-;-!  an<^  Freeman  appeared  for  the  Board,  and  Mr. 
v\  illis,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Mugisfon  for  the  claimant.  I,  of 
course,  arranged  that  the  jury  should  take  a careful  view 
of  the  premises,  and  it  was  clear  throughout  the  inquiry 
that  they  took  the  strongest  view  against  the  claimant, 
and  but  for  the  summing-up  of  the  Under-Sheriff,  who 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  itself  had 
VHlued  tho  property  at  2,770 1,,  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
jury  would  have  given  a verdict  for  less  than  tho  Board’s 
figures.  They  did,  however,  return  a verdict  for  the  exact 
amount  given  in  evidence  by  the  Board,— that  is,  2,770 1., 
or  2,100?.  less  than  Mr.  Rodwell's  final  award.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  claimant  wid  pay  bis  own  costs,  less  30?.  certi- 
fied by  the  U nder-Sherifl'  a*  payable  by  the  Board.  This 
is  another  illustration  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the 
verdicts  of  juries,  as  the  committee  may  recollect  about 
three  weeks  since  property  of  the  sumo  character,  almost 
adjoining  this,  and  belonging  to  Mr.  Thurgood,  was  the 
subject  matter  of  an  appeal  against  Mr.  Rodwell's  final 


ward.  The 


jury 


that  case,  after  a view,  did  not 


express  any  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  property, 
and  gave  a verdict  for  1,950?.,  or  200?.  only  under  Mr.  Rod- 
well’s  award,  and  700?.  more  than  the  Board's  figui 


On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell 
presided  over  a special  jury  at  the  Middlesex 
Sheriff’s  Court  in  the  appeal  “ Churchwardens 
of  St.  Luke’s  v.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.”  SirH.  Hunt,  the  arbitrator,  had  made 
an  award,  and  the  churchwardens  demanded  a 
jury  to  assess  the  value  of  the  property,  con- 
sisting of  a house  on  lease  for  eighteen  years,  and 
the  reversionary  interest.  The  contention  was 
as  to  the  reversion.  The  house  was  in  Golden- 
lane,  St.  Luke’s,  and  was  required  for  artisans’ 
dwellings.  Evidence  on  both  Bides  was  given 
as  to  the  reversionary  interest,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  estimates  of  the  surveyors  was  some- 
what large.  The  jury,  which  consisted  of  only 
eight,  no  tales  having  been  prayed,  inspected 
the  property,  and  the  result  was  a verdict  for 
9001.  As  the  amount  exceeded  the  award  the 
appellants  had  their  costs  allowed. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Blakiston,  the  acting  under-sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Stafford,  sat  in  the  Sessions  Court 
of  the  town-hall,  Wolverhampton,  two  days  last 
week,  to  hear  an  appeal  of  the  trustees  of  the 
late  John  Savage  Davenhill  against  the  award  of 
the  arbitrator  under  the  Improvement  scheme 
in  respect  of  property  situated  at  the  Queen- 
square  end  of  LichfieJd-street,  which  is  required 
by  the  Corporation  under  the  scheme  for  the 
purpose  of  the  projected  main  street  to  replace 
Lichfield- street. 


Mr.  Underhill  (town  clerk,  appearing  for  the  Corpora- 
tion) said  that  as  the  property  was  not  in  tho  unhealthy 
area  under  the  scheme,  its  purchase  would  come  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  the  provisions  of  which  allowed  that 
besides  the  actual  value  of  property  purchased,  the  owners 
should  receive  compensation  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent, 
o n the  intrinsic  value  for  compulsory  sale.  The  area  of  the 
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l!  property  was  132  square  yards,  which,  at  the  very  high 
figure  of  102.  a square  yard,  would  give  1,3202.  as  the  price 
of  the  land;  or,  putting  it  at  the  (for  Wolverhampton) 
fabulous  figure  of  2 W.  a yard,  would  amount  to  2,6402.  I 
the  place  had  to  bo  rebuilt  as  it  stood,  it  would  not  costf 
more  than  1,2002. 

The  evidence  of  valuers  was,  as  usual,  very  contradio- 
i tory,  those  for  the  Corporation  putting  the  total  to  be  paid 
at  between  4,0002.  and  5,0)02.,  and  those  for  the  appel- 
lants at  between  9,0002.  and  10,00)2. 

The  jury  awarded  6,7662. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

HANCOCK  V.  BAKER  AND  SONS. 

This  was  an  notion  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  Common  Pleas  Division,  before  Mr. 

| Justice  Lopes,  brought  by  Mr.  W.  St.  John  H. 

: Hancock,  an  architect,  of  Fumival’s  Inn,  to 
; recover  from  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons,  auctioneers, 
i a sum  of  661.  10s.  for  professional  services. 

It  appeared  that  defendants  had  originally  been  in  com- 
munication with  another  gentleman  respecting  laying  out 
an  estate  for  selling  in  plots,  and  making  roads  thereon, 
i who,  before  any  work  had  been  done,  was  obliged  to  retire 
1 from  business,  owing  to  illness.  Mr.  Hancock  was  asked 
to  take  up  the  work,  and  it  aopeared  in  evidence  that  he 
stated  to  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons  that  he  would  do  so  on  his 
! own  account,  to  whioh,  according  to  plaintiff's  evidence, 
the  defendants  assented. 

The  work  in  question  was  done  in  1877-8,  covering  nearly 
i six  months.  Some  months  after  the  work  had  been  done 
i and  the  estate  puc  up  for  sale,  defendants,  being  asked  for 
payment,  denied  their  liability  to  pay  plaintiff,  stating  that 
they  had  never  employed  him. 

A great  deal  of  correspondence  was  put  in,  and  several 
| witnesses  examined,  the  hearing  of  the  case  occupying 
I part  of  three  days. 

' The  jury  had  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff  (who 
| did  the  work)  was  to  receive  pay,  or  the  estate  of  the 
former  surveyor  (who  was  a bankrupt)  P Was  the  stare- 
! ment  of  the  plaintiff  or  that  of  the  defendants  to  be  relied 
[ upon  ? 

On  these  questions  the  jury  gave  a verdict  for  plaintiff 
! for  the  full  amount  claimed. 

Mr.  Bigham  and  Mr.  Frank  Safford,  instructed  by 
Mr.  S.  J.  Debenham,  of  Linooln’s-inn-llelds,  were  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Talfourd  Salter,  Q.C.,  and  another 
learned  gentleman,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Blewitt  & Tyler, 
were  for  the  defendants. 


1 WHAT  PART  OF  A SHOP-FRONT  BELONGS 
TO  A SHOP  ? 

HAYES  V.  CORDINGLEY. 

This  somewhat  curious  action  was  tried  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  about  a week  ago.  The 
plaintiff,  Mr.  F.  B.  Hayes,  an  auctioneer  and 
estate  agent,  has  a lease  of  a shop  on  the  ground 
story  of  No.  14,  King-street  West,  Hammer- 
smith ; the  shop  being  part  of  a larger  shop,  and 
described  in  the  parcels  as  “ all  that  portion  of 
the  shop  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  said  lessee 
containing  the  dimensions  and  abuttals  more 
particularly  delineated  and  set  forth  in  the  plan 
drawn  in  the  margin  hereof,  and  being  a portion 
of  the  ground- floor  of  the  premises  aforesaid.” 
The  interior  of  the  shop  was  tinted  pink  on  the 
plan,  but  not  anything  beyond  the  exact  internal 
area;  the  pink  tint  was  not  referred  to  in  tbe 
body  of  the  lease. 

The  defendant  (the  lessor)  occupied  the  rest 
of  the  premises,  including  the  upper  floors,  and 
the  parties  being  recently  on  bad  terms,  he 
damaged  the  painting  of  the  cornice  and  of  the 
brattishing  above  it,  as  also  of  the  centre  pilaster, 
between  the  shop-fronts,  and  cut  a door  in  a 
very  rough  way  in  tbe  wooden  stallboard  under 
the  shop-window,  and  used  ic  for  access  to  the 
basement  story.  The  plaintiff  brought  his  action 
for  peaoeable  possession,  and  claimed  some  mode- 
rate damages.  There  was  apparently  no  attempt 
to  dispute  the  faot  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  annoy  the  plaintiff,  and  to  damage  the  effect 
of  bis  premises,  for  which  a high  rent  was  paid, 
the  only  question  being,  were  the  parts  in  ques- 
tion demised  to  the  plaintiff  or  not  ? It  was 
proved  that,  previously  to  the  lease  being 
granted,  in  November,  1876,  the  lessee  had 
painted  all  the  parts  over  whioh  he  now  claimed 
control. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  architect  and  surveyor, 
gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Yickery.  The  j ury  returned 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  30Z. 

The  evidence,  and  the  summing  up  (of  Mr. 
Justice  Watkin  Williams)  go  to  establish, — (1), 
that  a tint  on  any  portion  of  a plan  may  be 
taken  to  have  no  signification  whatever,  unless 
it  is  specially  referred  to,  and  its  meaning  ex- 
pressed in  the  body  of  the  deed ; (2),  in  the 
absence  of  stipulations  to  the  contrary,  the 
whole  of  a shop-front,  including  the  entablature, 
will  be  demised  with  a shop.  The  cornice  and 
cresting  must  be  considered  as  connected  with 
the  rest,  as  the  upper  parts  of  a frame  would 
be  with  the  lower  parts.  In  this  case  the  oeil- 
ing  of  the  ground-story  reached  only  to  the 
top  of  the  fascia,  but  the  whole  of  the  upper 


part  of  the  entablature  is  to  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  ground-story;  (3),  "occupation”  may 
extend  to  the  external  surface  of  a structure. 
In  this  case,  for  instance,  the  lessee,  having 
painted  the  woodwork  under  the  stall-board 
(although  it  contained  a glazed  panel  giving 
light  into  the  basement)  previously,  without 
being  interfered  with,  it  was  held  that  this 
surface  was  “ in  the  occupation  of  the  said 
lessee  ” at  the  granting  of  the  lease. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  FIGURES. 


The  following  is  a mathematical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent 
“ J.  H.”  We  will  first  show  that  if  the  sum 
of  the  digits  of  any  whole  number  greater  than 
nine  be  subtracted  from  that  number,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  divisible  by  nine. 

Let  N denote  any  whole  number,  and  let  px, 
p„,  Pi>---Pn,  represent  .the  digits,  beginning  with 
that  in  the  units  place,  and  represent  the  base 
of  the  common  scale  of  notation  by  r=10. 


Then  N=j)1  +p2r  +p3r2  + pn?,n 

Subtracting  (p,  +p2  +p3  + p„)  from  both 

sides  of  the  equation  we  have  N — (Pi+pa+p3 
+ Pn) 

=Pi(r-l)+p3(r"-l)  + pn(r"-l) 

=p29+p399+p4999+ to  n terms. 

This  equation  is  therefore  divisible  by  9,  since 
every  term  on  the  right-hand  side  is  divisible 
by  9.  The  above  is  therefore  established. 

We  will  now  show  that  the  sum  of  the  digits 
of  any  whole  number  divided  by  9 will  leave 
the  same  remainder  as  the  whole  number 
divided  by  9. 

Adopting  the  same  notation  we  have  as  before 

N-ih+y,  r+p,  r2  + 


= p1  +p3  +p3  + pn 

+p2(r  — 1)  +p3(ra— 1)  + Pn(rn-1) 

, . N P,+P*+P*  + Pn 

therefore  = -v 

r— 1 r— 1 

+#2  +Pa  (r  + l)  + Pn  *r_y 

j,n  — i 

But — is  an  integer,  whatever  positive  in- 

T — 1 

N 

teger  n may  be ; therefore  — — = some  integer 


Pi  + PB  +?3  + P" 

r — 1 

The  second  case  is  therefore  established,  since 
r — 1 = 9. 


Now,  by  the  first  case  it  was  demonstrated 
that  if  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  any  whole 
number  greater  than  9 be  subtracted  from  that 
number,  the  remainder  will  be  divisible  by  9. 
Therefore  by  the  last  case  the  sum  of  the  digits 
in  the  remainder  will  be  divisible  by  9.  Should 
“ J.  H.”  be  unable  to  follow  the  demonstration, 
then  perhaps  the  last  few  lines  will  satisfy  him. 
A reply  to  his  letter,  however,  hardly  seems 
complete  without  a rigid  demonstration. 

J.  G.  Vine. 


Sib, — In  reply  to  yourcorrespondent,  “J.  H.”,  although 
I do  not  undertake  to  explain  the  whi/s  and  wherefores  of 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  figure  9 to  which  he  draws 
attention,  I beg  to  subjoin  the  following  algebraical  symbol 
for  the  “ trick,”  which  will  make  the  peculiarity  ot  the 
“ 9 " element  more  apparent. 

Suppose  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f  g,  h,  represent  eight  figures,  the 
problem  will  become  : — 

10000000a + 10000006 + 100000c + 1000M+ lOOOe + lOQ/'-h  10^ 
+ h—  (a+b+c+d+e+f+g+h) 

= 9999999-1 + 9999996 + 99999c + 9999<f + 999e  + 99/-f  9 g— 
where  9 is  the  common  factor.  H.  L. 


RADIATION  AND  CONDUCTION. 

Sir, — At  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects’ 
discussion,  on  the  29th  of  November,  more  than 
one  speaker  drew  a distinction  between  radiated 
aod  conducted  heat,  expressing  a deoided  pre- 
ference for  the  former.  Mr.  Robins  said  that 
radiated  heat  passed  through  the  air  without 
heating  it,  warming  the  first  obstacle  to  its 
passage.  Captain  D.  Galton  says,  in  his 
“ Healthy  Dwellings,”  that  air  cannot  be  heated 
by  the  radiant  heat  of  an  open  fire.  Now,  our 
thermometers  indicate  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  The  heat  we  require,  say  60°,  is  got  by 
contact  of  the  air  with  the  walls,  furniture,  &c. ; 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  our  desired  air 
temperature  is  got  by  conduction  when  a fire  is 
the  means  of  warming.  Are  there,  therefore, 
any  solid  grounds  for  the  distinction  whioh  is 
drawn  ? Suppose  a room  to  be  warmed  up  to 


60°  by  a supply  of  air,  warmed  by  passing 
through  a chamber  kept  to  a temperature  of 
70°  or  80°,  why  should  it  not  be  as  satisfactory 
as  the  warmth  got  from  an  open  fire  ? I admit 
that  ordinarily  a room  warmed  by  hot  air  is  not 
so  agreeable  as  one  warmed  by  an  open  fire, 
even  when  the  ventilation  is  as  good,  whioh  it 
rarely  is ; but  this  I attribute  to  the  fact  that 
hot  air  for  warming  rooms  is  almost  always 
passed  over  highly  heated  surfaces,  very 
generally  moving  slowly  over  parts  of  those 
surfaces,  whereby  particles  of  organic  matter 
floating  in  the  air  get  charred. 

F;  Lloyd. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — The  letter  from  " A.R.T.B.A.,”  at  page 
709  of  last  week’s  Builder,  shows  that  there  is 
ample  room  far  at  least  some  of  the  members  of 
the  “ R.I.B.A.  ” getting  better  acquainted  than 
they  are  with  the  science  of  practical  plumbing, 
and  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  proper  posi- 
tion and  fitting-up  of  the  Banitary  appliances  of 
houses.  All  soil-pipes  should  be  put  up  outside 
of  the  house,  and  if  any  soil-pipe  in  that  position 
freezes  up,  that  is  the  punishment  for  some  sin, 
viz., — the  waste  of  water.  I do  not  think  that, 
as  “ A.R.I.B  A.  ” supposes,  films  of  ice  forming 
in  the  interior  of  the  soil-pipe  when  it  is  used 
are  the  cause  of  the  freezing  up,  but,  as  I said, 
some  water  crane  or  valve  leaking  continually 
into  the  soil-pipe,  and  so  wasting  the  water.  I 
have  put  outside  a number  of  soil-pipes  that 
were  formerly  inside,  and  heard  no  complaint 
during  the  late  severe  frost  of  anything  freezing 
up;  nor  did  I last  year  either.  And  as  to  the  venti- 
lating traps  at  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipes,  &o.,  and 
upon  the  drains,  I do  not  remember  of  hearing 
of  a single  one  freezing  up,  although  about  seven 
thousand  are  now  in  use. 

I was  rather  astonished  to  read  the  statement 
of  “ A. R.I.B.A.  ” that  the  waste-pipe  from  his 
sink  is  only  1 in.  in  diameter.  In  Scotland  we 
generally  use  2£  in.  waste-pipes  from  sinks. 
The  smell  he  speaks  of  may  likely  be  owing  to 
want  of  ventilation.  He  should  consult  either 
Mr.  S.  S.  Hellyer’s  book,  " The  Plumber  and 
Sanitary  Houses,”  or  my  own  work  on  "Plumb- 
ing and  House  Drainage,”  and  he  would  then 
gain  a better  knowledge  of  the  subjeot  than 
his  letter  leads  me  to  suppose  he  at  present 
possesses. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  published 
plan  of  fitting  up  soil-pipes,  I beg  to  observe 
that  it  was  very  crude,  and  open  to  improve- 
ment in  various  respects ; and  unless  he  has 
lately  issued  an  improved  plan  correcting  him- 
self, his  first  plan  is  not  one  to  be  copied,  more 
especially  as  other  more  practical  and  hotter 
plans  were  and  are  in  existence. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 


MEASURING  TAPES. 

Sir, — I Bhould  think  that  a good  stout  linen 
tape,  passed  through  a solution  of  rubber,  in 
order  to  render  it  waterproof,  would  answer.  I 
do  not,  however,  know  of  any  firm  making  snob., 
but  would  gladly  purchase  one  so  made.  Linen 
hose  so  prepared  will  last  for  years. 

J.  C.  M. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON. 

When  this  material  was  first  introduced  to 
the  public,  under  the  title  “ Muralis,”  or  “ The 
Sunbury  Wall  Decoration,”  we  were  able,  with- 
out any  hesitation,  to  point  it  out  to  our  readers 
as  a particularly  good  and  available  material, 
and  we  have  no  cause  for  changing  our  opinion 
in  speaking  of  it  under  its  new  name,  Lincrusta- 
Walton.  Trade  reasons  have  probably  led  to 
this  change,  but  it  is  not  wise  for  all  that.  Still 
it  will  come  right  in  time.  When  a hard-work- 
iDg  and  long-popular  member  of  tho  Lower 
House,  let  us  say  Mr.  “ Bob  Lowe,”  consents 
to  accept  a peerage,  he  commits  temporary 
suicide,  and  disappears  from  the  outer  world 
under  a new  name  as  entirely  as  if  he  no  longer 
existed.  In  time,  however,  his  personality 
asserts  itself,  and  the  same  qualities  bring 
Lord  Sherbrooke  equally  to  the  front.  As  the 
Honble.  Bardwell  Slote,  in  the  “ Mighty  Dollar,” 
used  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Gen’l.  Gilflory’s 
preference  for  pomme  de  terre  over  potato, — 
“ Fortunately,  ma’am,  the  vegetable  tastes  the 
same  in  both  languages,”  so  we  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Walcon’s  material  will  be  equally  valued, 
whether  called  Lincrusta  or  Muralis,  because 
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it  is  a really  good  thing.  It  is  in  (low)  relief, 
like  wood-carving;  it  is  waterproof  and  im- 
permeable to  moisture  ; can  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water ; and  will  not  absorb  infection. 
It  has  a comfortable  appearance,  can  be 
adapted  by  architects  to  any  style  of  building, 
and  is  applicable  for  dadoes,  panels,  cornices, 
friezes,  borders,  and  folding  screens.  The  com- 
pany by  whom  it  is  supplied  have  just  now 
issued  a very  pretty  Pattern  Sook  (7,  Poultry), 
wherein,  by  means  of  the  autotype  process, 
as  we  Buppose  it  to  be,  the  patterns  in  stock 
are  shown  with  marvellous  fidelity  and  effect, 
the  patterns  themselves  exhibiting  so  much 
good  taste  and  skill  in  design  and  drawing  as 
to  make  it  obvious  that  intending  users  may 
safely  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the 
company.  Care  is  required  in  cutting  and  fixing 
the  material.  The  latter  is  done  with  glue  and 
paste,  made  (in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of 
the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter)  as  thick 
as  it  is  possible  to  use  it,  and  laid  on  lightly 
with  a stiff  brush.  “ Then  take  a piece  of 
lincrusta  and  attach  it  to  the  wall  under  the 
cornice  by  means  of  gimp  pins,  and  gradually 
press  it  to  the  wall,  making  the  joint  good 
until  it  reaches  the  bottom.  In  doing  this, 
care  should  be  taken  to  work  from  the  centre 
outwards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  air  getting  under 
the  piece  and  preventing  adhesion.”  Yery 
rich  effects,  we  will  add  in  conclusion,  may 
be  obtained  by  decorating  the  Lincrusta  in 
colours. 


CAN  A BUILDER  CHARGE  FOR  AN 
ESTIMATE  ? 

Sir, — I should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents would  enlighten  mo  as  to  the 
following,  viz. : — 

“An  .architect  invites  two  or  three  builders  of  equal 
merit  to  tender  for  works  in  alterations  and  additions 
(700 t.)  where  quantities  are  not  supplied.  On  opening  the 
tenders  the  difference  is  so  trifling  that  the  architect's 
client  accepts  one  above  the  lowest,  although  the  usual 
clause,  ‘ the  lowest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted,’ 
is  omitted  to  be  mentioned.'' 

In  a case  like  the  foregoing  I certainly  think  a 
builder  can  send  in  a claim  to  the  client  of,  say, 
two  per  cent,  for  the  taking  out  of  quantities 
and  preparing  of  estimate. 

If,  in  your  next  issue,  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents will  give  their  opinion,  and  kindly 
state  if  such  a case  has  been  decided  in  a court 
of  law,  they  will  oonfer  a favour  on  many 
builders.  W.  B. 


VARIORUM. 

A fifth  edition  of ‘‘The  Proportions  of  the 
Human  Figure,”  by  the  late  Joseph  Bonomi, 
just  now  published  by  Charles  Robertson  (Long 
Acre)  contains  a photograph  and  short  memoir 
of  the  much-regretted  author.  It  also  includes 
a list  of  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  scope 
of  the  work  we  have  before  now  stated  and 

commented  on. Nature  of  December  £Rh  has 

an  interesting  article  showing  what  has  been 
done  by  scienoe  towards  the  prevention  of  the 
vine  disease  in  France  due  to  the  Phylloxera. 
Two  maps  show  the  extent  to  which  its  ravages 

have  spread. With  No.  3 of  “ Decoration  ” 

(Sampson  Low)  a decorative  picture,  *'  Karla- 
vagh,”  designed  by  Mr.  Hoyr  Smith,  is  pre- 
sented.  Part  1 has  been  published  of  a new 

issue  of  Cassell’s  “ Cookery,”  a very  useful  book 
of  its  kind.  It  will  be  completed  in  thirteen 

Bixpenny  parts. The  same  firm  have  also 

commenced  a new  issue  of  the  “ Popular  Edu- 
cator.”  The  Garden  Oracle  for  18S1,  edited 

by  Shirley  Hibberd,  maintains  the  reputation 
for  usefulness  acquired  by  previous  issues.  We 
give  a quotation  that  may  be  useful  as  to  an 
aquarium  and  fern  - case  combined  : — “ The 
whole  of  the  rock-work  should  be  built  on  a 
wooden  floor,  and  when  thoroughly  set  should 
be  put  into  water  and  remain  immersed  for  at 
least  a month,  to  season  it  thoroughly  ; for  new 
cement  is  poisonous  to  fishes,  and  therefore  un- 
due haste  in  this  work  tends  of  necessity  to  a 
break  down.  In  stooking  the  tank  you  need  not 
introduce  any  vegetation  at  all,  but  a clean  bed 
of  well-waBhed  pebbles  and  a few  fishes  only. 
But  if  you  wish  to  have  a little  vegetation  at 
once  plant  a few  tufts  of  Yallisneria  only;  if  you 
introduce  a variety  of  water-plants  you  will 
come  to  grief  speedily.  The  whole  affair  ought 
to  be  in  full  working  order  a month  or  so  before 
any  fishes  are  put  in,  and  during  that  time  of 
probation  the  water  should  be  changed  twice  a 
week  at  least.  We  now  come  to  the  subject  of 
the  fishes.  These  should  be  few  and  small,  and 


of  the  most  peaceable  disposition.  The  lovely 
gold  carp  is  the  most  suitable  of  all,  but  any 
other  kinds  of  carp  may  be  adopted.  Minnows 
aud  bleak  are  suitable,  but  scarcely  desirable, 
a6  they  soon  suffer  if  the  water  should  be  in- 
sufficiently oxygeuated.  Such  interesting  but 
delicate  fishes  as  the  eel,  the  stone  loach,  and  the 
miller’s  thumb  are  really  quite  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  principal  object  is  not  to  secure  a 
zoological  collection,  but  a beautiful  object.  The 
ferns  will,  of  necessity,  comprise  such  as  thrive 
when  constantly  bathed  with  moisture,  and  the 
filmy  ferns,  such  as  Trichomanes  radicans  and 
Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense,  are  the  best.  The 
small  species  of  Todea  will  answer,  as  will  also 
our  pretty  Britishers,  the  wallrue,  Asplenium 
ruta  - muraria,  and  the  sea  spleen  wort,  A. 

marinum. The  eighteenth  annual  issue  of  the 

City  Diary,  published  at  the  office  of  the  City 
Press,  154,  Aldt-rsgate-srreet,  has  just  made  its 
appearance.  In  it  wiH-  be  found,  as  before,  a 
great  deal  of  information  respecting  official  life 
in  the  City,  together  with  the  customary  matter 

of  an  almanack. “ The  Golden  Mark,”  the 

Christmas  number  of  the  Quiver,  contains  a 
large  amount  of  good  reading  and  illustrations 

for  6d. The  December  number  of  Harper’s 

Monthly  Magazine  for  both  quantity  and  quality 
is  noticeable.  It  is  now  published  by  Sampson 

Low  & Co. “The  Belgravia  Annual”  and 

“The  Gentleman’s  Annual”  (both  published  by 
Chatto  & Windus)  include  many  good  stories  of 

their  kind. According  to  the  British  and 

Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer,  “ Cherry  Ripe  ” 
the  supplement  to  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Graphic,  was  produced  in  fourteen  printings  at 
a speed  slightly  exceeding  800  sheets  per  hour, 
two  on  a sheet,  and  that  no  fewer  than  400,000 
copies  have  already  been  produced  and  sold. 
— The  second  volume  of  the  Antiquary, 
edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  which 
consists  of  the  parts  published  between  July 
and  December,  affords  much  interesting  reading 
to  those  who  find  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the 
past.  The  Antiquary  supplies  a want. 


IpsMlaiua. 

Wilmslow  Sewerage.— The  Wilmslow  Local 
Board  of  Health  have  for  several  years  past  been 
trying  to  obtain  a satisfactory  scheme  for  the 
complete  sewerage  of  their  district,  which  in- 
cludes the  village  of  Wilmslow  and  the  surround- 
ing residential  and  agricultural  district  of  6,907 
acres,  with  a present  population  of  about  7,000. 
About  eighteen  months  since  the  Board  offered 
premiums  of  100L,  50 L,  and  25 1.  for  the  best 
schemes  for  sewering  and  disposing  of  the 
sewage  of  the  district.  A large  number  of 
plans  were  sent  in  by  engineers,  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Lynde,  C.E.,  formerly  city  surveyor,  of  Man- 
chester, was  oalled  in  to  advise  the  Board  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  several  schemes;  and  the 
Board  subsequently  awarded  the  first  premium 
to  Messrs.  E.  Corbett  & Sons,  of  Manchester ; 
the  second  premium  to  Messrs.  Brierley  & Holt, 
of  Blackburn ; and  the  third  premium  to  Mr! 
Yawser,  of  Manchester.  Messrs.  E.  Corbett  & 
Sons’  scheme  is  on  the  “ separate  system  ” for 
collecting  only  sewage  in  the  new  sewers, 
leaving  the  rainfall  to  be  conveyed  by  existing 
drains,  streams,  &c.  The  scheme  provides  for 
a northern  and  a southern  outfall  of  15-in. 
glazed  earthenware  pipes,  jointed  watertight  in 
cement,  with  branch  sewers  of  12-in.  and  9-in. 
pipes.  A sewage-farm  of  about  57  acres  is 
proposed  on  or  near  Lindow  Common  (where 
deep  sand  is  overlaid  by  peat  of  varying  thick- 
ness). The  sewage  is  to  be  raised  from  the 
two  outfalls,  a height  of  about  45  ft.,  to  the 
farm,  by  means  of  Shone’s  patent  sewage- 
ejectors,  worked  by  compressed  air  from  an 
engine  at  the  farm.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
whole  scheme  is  as  follows 19,095  yards  of 
pipe-Bewers  and  170  manholes,  6,5001.  ; air- 
compressing engines,  boilers,  ejectors,  rising- 
mains,  air-pipes,  and  buildings,  4.250Z,  ; sewage 
farm,  farm  buildings,  drainage,  &c.,  4.8001. 
Total,  15,5501.  1 ’ 

Silver  Work. — Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  has  had 
the  honour  of  exhibiting  for  her  Majesty’s  in- 
spection a silver  model  made  in  imitation  of  the 
Albert  Memorial  for  the  late  Siamese  Embassy. 
It  has  now  been  shipped  for  Siam.  It  is  a 
remarkable  work,  more  than  7 ft.  in  height. 

„ Window  Cases  for  Queen  Anne  Houses.— 
Can  any  be  obtained  ? ” says  a correspondent. 
Yes^  certainly  ! Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  & Co., 
of  High  Holborn,  have  prepared  some  purposely, 
as  our  advertisement  columns  show. 


Bells,  Lincoln  Cathedral.— On  Saturday  j 
last  the  new  clock  and  set  of  quarter  bells  pro-  4 
vided  for  Lincoln  Cathedral  were  formally  j 
opened  by  the  Dean,  in  the  presence  of  the  j 
members  of  the  chapter,  priest,  and  vicars,  and  ! 
other  officials  of  the  cathedral,  as  well  as  1 
Messrs.  N.  Clayton  aud  A.  Shuttleworth,  mem- 
bers of  the  celebrated  firm  of  agricultural 
implement  makers,  the  donors,  in  conjunction 
with  Mrs.  [Seely,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles 
Seely,  M.P.  for  Lincoln,  of  the  quarter  bells.  J 
The  new  clock,  which  has  been  provided  at  the  ] 
expense  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  takes  the  j 
place  of  one  by  Thwaites,  dated  1775,  subse- 
quently altered  by  Yulliamy.  It  has  been  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Potts  & Sons,  Leeds,  under  j 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett.  ] 
The  bells,  which  are  arranged  for  the  well-known 
“ Cambridge  quarters,”  are  from  the  foundry  of  j 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Loughborough,  the  founders  of  i 

the  new  peals  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Worcester  < 

cathedrals.  They  weigh  respectively  27  cwt. 

2 qr.  7 lb.,  13  cwt.  Oqr.  14  lb.,  12  cwt.  3 qr.  241b., 
and  11  cwt.  0 qr.  10  lb.  The  crowning-stone 
was  laid  of  the  newel  of  the  spiral  staircase  of  | 
the  south-western  tower,  thus  formally  signi-  ] 
fying  the  completion  of  the  work  in  which  the 
Chapter  has  been  for  some  years  engaged, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A., 
in  tying  together  the  magnificent  western 
faijade  (which  was  bulging  outwards  to  an 
alarming  extent),  rebuilding  the  lower  part  of 
the  south-west  tower  (which  had  become  bo 
rent  and  shattered  as  to  threaten  imminent 
ruin),  and  strengthening  the  whole. 

The  Society  of  Engineers. — The  twenty- 
sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  the  13th  inst.  The  retiring  president  | 
(Mr.  Joseph  Bernays)  occupied  the  chair.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly 
elected  as  the  council  and  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  viz. : — As  president,  Mr.  Charles  •] 
Horsley ; as  vice-presidents,  Mr.  J.  Church,  Mr. 

F.  E.  Duckham,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Rigg;  as  ordi- 
nary members  of  council,  Mr.  S.  Cutler,  Mr.  C. 
Gandon,  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  Mr.  Thoe.  Porter, 

Mr.  W.  Schonheyder,  Mr.  R.  Berridge,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Light,  and  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  the  three  last- 
named  gentlemen  being  new  members  of  the 
council ; as  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer, 

Mr.  Alfred  Williams;  and  as  auditor,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bennett.  The  president  announced  that  pre- 
miums of  books  had  been  awarded  by  the 
council  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Ward  for  his  paper  on 
“The  Utilisation  of  Coal  Slack  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Coke  for  Smelting,”  and  to  Mr.  W. 
Worby  Beaumont  for  his  paper  on  “ Steel  as  a 
Structural  Material.”  The  annual  dinner  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Proposed  Tramway  between  Warwick 
and  Leamington. — The  Leamington  and  War- 
wick tramway  extends  along  a route  of  abont 
5,377  lineal  yards,  and  consists  of  about  4,859|  ' 

lineal  yards  of  single  line,  and  517  lineal 
yards  of  double  line  in  crossings,  passing-places, 

&c.  The  undertaking  is  now  assuming  a very 
practical  and  complete  form ; plans,  sections, 
details  of  rails,  crossings,  specifications,  and  bills 
of  quantities  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  E. 
Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham  and  London.  In 
answer  to  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  Builder  and  other  newspapers,  some  time 
ago,  about  a dozen  contractors  have  since  in- 
spected plans  at  Mr.  Pritchard’s  offices,  and  the 
directors  have  since  received  tenders  for  the 
works.  The  new  tramway  will  consist  of  a con- 
tinuous iron  sleeper,  90  lb.  to  the  lineal  yard, 
laid  upon  a bed  of  concrete,  having  a rolled  : 
steel  rail  34  lb.  to  the  yard  let  into  the  sleepers, 
and  secured  at  intervals  of  18  in.  with  wrought- 
iron  pins,  in  the  form  of  a wedge.  No  timber  il 
whatever  will  be  used  in  the  system. 

Church  Warming.— Mr.  R.  S.  Dunbar,  of  the 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  ha3  warmed  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  and  the  Cloisters,  ! 
Gordon-square,  by  a system  of  hot-water  boiler 
and  pipes  placed  above  the  floor.  This  very 
large  church  has  for  a long  time  past  been 
without  any  heating  apparatus,  but  recently  the 
committee  called  in  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Dunbar,  and  the  result,  at  the  cost  of  337Z.  10s., 
is  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  Abbey  Church  of  Romsey,  Hants, 
has  just  received  the  addition  of  a stained-glass 
window,  representing  Christ  leading  the  Blind  j 
Man.  It  is  in  memory  of  Caroline  Maria  Noel, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  aud  Rev.  Gerard 
T.  Noel,  and  cousin  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Gainsborough,  and  has  been  well  executed  by 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich  and  London. 
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Tlie  Re-valuation  of  tlie  Metropolis.  — 

I The  results  of  the  re- valuation  of  the  metropolis, 
I a work  which  has  ocoupied  the  various  districts 
f'  during  the  year,  have  been  reported  to  Mr.  Jebb, 
; the  chief  clerk  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
| Board,  which  is  the  authority  under  the  Act 
I (the  Metropolis  Valuation  Act,  1869)  to  issue 
I the  return.  This  is  the  second  quinquennial 
i valuation.  The  metropolis  shows  a vastly  in- 
I creased  value,  owing,  not  only  to  the  increase  in 
1 the  number  of  buildings,  but  to  the  rateable 
i value  of  houses  having  been  raised  by  the  local 
I authorities.  When,  in  1871,  the  list  was  first 
I issued,  the  gross  value  of  the  metropolis  was 
! 24,l76,338Z.,  and  the  rateable  value  19,900,072Z. 

! Ths  returns  now  given  in  show  a gross  value  of 
| 25,785,556!.,  and  a rateable  value  of  23,697,405!. 

I These  totals,  however,  do  not  include  the  City  of 
I London,  whose  rating  authorities  have  not  yet 
| sent  in  their  returns ; nor  Poplar,  nor  the  Middle 
! Temple.  The  gross  value  of  the  City  of  London 
i is  estimated  at  3,953,707 !.,  and  the  rateable 
value  at  3,313,522!.  The  rateable  value  of 
Poplar  is  estimated  at  311,895!.,  on  the  gross 
i of  423,796!.  The  Middle  Temple  is  estimated 
as  likely  to  give  in  its  returns  10,9291.  of  rate- 
able value  on  a gross  of  13,144!., — a total  in- 
crease of  50,000!.  on  the  three  places.  Hence 
the  returns  will  be, — gross  value,  33,176,203!., 
and  a rateable  value  of  27,833,751 !. ; an  increase 
in  the  second  quinquennial  period  of  5,079,391!. 
gross,  and  4,679,112!.  rateable ; and  a total 
increase  in  the  ten  years  of  8,999,865!.,  and 
7,933,679!.  The  largest  assessments  of  gross 
value,  next  to  the  City,  are  Kensington, 

1 1,969,501!.;  St.  Pancras,  1,828,8281. ; Islington, 

1,757,589!.;  Marylebone,  1,659,874!.  ; St. 
George’s  (Hanover-square)  Union,  2,728,318!. ; 
and  Lambeth,  1,577,6311. 

A Verdict  of  a Penny  a Month. — In  the 
j Warwick  County  Court,  on  Tuesday  last,  a case 
was  heard  before  Sir  Riohard  Harington,  bart., 
judge,  in  which  Mesars.  Denston  & Co.,  glass 
and  lead  merchants,  Birmingham,  were  the 
plaintiffs,  and  William  Roberts,  builder,  Lea- 
mington, the  defendant.  The  action  was 
j brought  ti  recover  141.  13s.  3d.  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered.  It  appeared  that  the  debtor 
some  months  ago  filed  a petition  in  the  Warwick 
County  Court,  for  the  liquidation  of  his 
affairs  by  arrangement.  The  creditors  agreed 
to  accept  a composition  of  3s.  in  the  pound,  pay- 
able in  a month,  on  the  joint  security  of  the 
debtor  and  of  Mr.  George  Grove,  ironmonger, 
Leamington.  Mr.  Grove  in  due  time  gave  his 
own  cheques  for  the  amount  to  each  oreditor, 
and  one  for  2!.  4s.  was  accordingly  forwarded  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  declined  to  acoept  it,  as  the 
offer  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  resolution.  The  judge  made  some 
comments  on  the  proceedings,  and  gave  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  without  costs,  and  one  penny 
per  month. 

Parliament  Street. — The  site  occupied  by 
the  two  old  houses  with  projecting  shops 
situate  53a,  to  54,  Parliament-street,  abutting 
in  the  rear  on  Cannon-row,  and  on  the  Bite  of 
the  Grand  National  Opera  - house,  has  now 
again  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Robins,  of 
Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall.  In  1874  the  property 
was  sold  by  auct'on  to  Mr.  Mapleson  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a direct  approach  to  the  new 
Opera-house  from  Parliament-street,  but  the 
purchase  was  not  completed.  Its  re-sale  points 
to  an  immediate  movement  in  connexion  with 
the  site  of  the  Opera-house  on  the  Embankment, 
while  the  demolition  of  these  old  houses,  whose 
incongruity  with  their  more  modern  surround- 
ings is  very  remarkable,  will  considerably 
improve  the  appearance  of  this  part  of 
Parliament-street.  We  understand  the  price 
now  paid  is  equivalent  to  7!.  per  foot  super. 

District  Surveyorships,  Streatham.  — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  10th  inst.,  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee, that  the  district  of  Streatham  and 
Brixton  (part  of  Lambeth),  vacant  by  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  John  Mullins,  be  divided  into  two 
districts,  to  be  designated  East  Streatham  and 
Brixton  (part  of  Lambeth),  and  West  Streatham, 
respectively;  and  that  the  centre  line  of 
Brixton-hill,  Streatham-hill,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Streatham,  do  form  the  line  of  boundary 
between  such  districts.  It  was  further  agreed 
to  proceed  to  the  elections  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  this  Friday,  the  17th  inst. 

Patent  Pendulum  Pump. — The  Bronze 
Medal  of  the  Mining  Institute  of  Cornwall  has 
been  awarded  for  the  above  pump  to  Mr.  J. 
Stannah,  engineer. 


Ventilation  of  the  School  Board  House. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  on 
the  9th  inst.,  Ur.  Richardson  was  permitted,  as 
a matter  of  emergency,  to  make  a statement 
as  to  the  ventilatiou  of  the  Board-room,  and  the 
corridors  and  rooms  adjoining.  He  said  that  he 
and  the  architect  to  the  Board  had,  during  the 
past  three  weeks,  been  looking  into  the  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation  existing  in  connexion  with 
the  building  in  which  the  Board  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting.  He  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ventilation  of  the  Board-room  was 
a matter  of  great  emergency.  The  room  in 
whioh  the  Board  sat  should  be  one  they  oould 
occupy  without  dangerous  results.  Without 
desiring  to  cause  any  unnecessary  alarm,  he  felt 
bound  to  say  that  the  members  incurred  danger 
by  sitting  in  this  room.  The  architect  was  of 
opinion  that  the  necessary  alteration  in  the 
ventilating  arrangements  might  be  made  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  That  would  involve  the 
Board  meeting  in  another  room  for  some  time, 
and  it  would  also  involve  expense.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  architect  the  expense  would  be 
about  300!.  Ho  (Dr.  Richardson)  imagined  it 
would  be  more,  but  3001.  might  be  taken  as 
about  the  cost.  He,  therefore,  moved  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee,  to  con- 
sider and  draw  up  a proposal  as  to  the  warming 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  Board-room,  the  land- 
ings adjoining,  and  the  ladies’  room.  Mr.  E. 
Buxton  (vice-chairman  of  the  Board)  seconded 
the  proposition.  After  some  opposition  from  Mr. 
Bonnewell,  who  suggested  that  the  lighting  of 
the  room  should  be  also  inquired  into,  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

South.  London  Water  Supply. — Notice  is 
given  of  a Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
next  session  for  the  incorporation  of  a company 
to  supply  the  southern  districts  of  London  with 
water  to  be  obtained  chiefly  from  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Basingstoke  Canal  and 
other  places  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and 
Surrey.  Power  is  sought  to  transfer  the  under- 
taking to  any  trust  that  may  be  formed  to 
control  the  water-supply  of  the  metropolis.  It 
is  stated  that  from  the  sources  specified  in  the 
notice  about  13,000,000  million  gallons  daily 
could  be  obtained. 

Street  and  Road  Tramways. — A Parlia- 
mentary paper  Bhows  that  there  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom  3,680  miles  of  street  and  road 
tramways  open,  from  which  (for  passengers, 
parcels,  mails,  animals,  goods,  minerals,  &c.) 
1,312,933!.  have  been  received,  and  upon  which 
1,113,094!.  have  been  expended.  This  leaves  a 
balance  of  receipts  of  229,839!.  The  total 
number  of  passengers  who  have  travelled  on 
the  tramways  is  given  at  173,067,103 ; the 
mileage  run  at  23,842,000 ; the  number  of 
horses  at  12,392,  of  locomotive  engines  at  17, 
and  of  cars  at  1,619. 

“ Fogs  and  Mahogany.” — Mr.  W.  J.  Prim, 
Resident  Engineer  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
writes  to  say  that  he  never  made  the  statement 
attributed  to  him  by  a speaker  at  a recent 
meeting  (mentioned  in  our  columns)  “ that  the 
fog  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  was 
occasionally  found  when  no  fog  exieted  outside, 
was  due  to  the  quantity  of  mahogany  wood  em- 
ployed in  the  building,”  for,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
oak  is  almost  exclusively  employed  for  the  furni- 
ture and  fittings  in  those  buildings. 

Female  School  of  Art. — Her  Majesty  the 
Qaeen  has  again  signified  her  approbation  of 
the  work  of  the  Female  School  of  Art,  43, 
Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  by  purchasing  a 
life-study  in  water-colour.  We  understand  that 
there  will  be  some  specimens  of  wood-carving 
by  female  students  on  view  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bition  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  inst. 

Folklore  of  Old  Japan.  — At  a meeting 
of  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Institute, 
last  week,  Mr.  Pfoundes  read  a paper  on 
“The  Cosmogony  Legends,  Witchcraft,  Spirit 
Rapping,  and  other  Superstitions  of  Japan.” 
Native  illustrations  and  photographs  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  lecturer. 

Bribes. — More  than  one  architect  complains 
to  us  of  a circular  sent  out  by  some  “ Sanitary 
Engineers  ” in  the  Blackfriars-road,  offering  to 
allow  them  10  per  cent,  commission  on  all  the 
said  engineers’  goods  the  architect  may  specify. 
Manufacturers  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that 
such  offers  Bimply  do  them  mischief. 

Tlie  Strike  at  the  Welsh  granite  quarries, 
South  Carnarvonshire,  terminated  on  the  13th 
inst.,  the  men  going  in  on  the  employers’  terms. 
The  cause  of  the  dispute  was  the  appointment 
of  an  English  foreman,  whose  dismissal  the 
men  wanted. 


Dry  dough. — A new  (R.C.)  school-church, 
dedicated  to  SS.  Aidan  and  Oswald,  was  opened 
on  the  28th  ult.  at  Dryclough,  near  Royton. 
The  main  room  measures  66  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  is 
approached  by  a porch  containing  the  stairs  of 
the  gallery.  A separate  chancel,  18  ft.  6 in. 
by  15  ft.,  opens  from  the  main  room  by  means 
of  large  doors,  19  ft.  by  6 ft.  9 in.  each  ; and  an 
infants’  room,  30  ft.  by  22  ft.,  having  gallery 
accommodation  for  sixty  children,  is  attached 
to  the  main  building.  The  sacristy  and  class- 
room measures  18  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  the  boys’ 
vestry  11  ft.  by  11  ft.  The  accommodation 
for  school-work  is  for  350  children,  infants 
included,  and  for  Divine  service  for  about 
500  worshippers.  The  rooms  are  all  lofty, 
and  have  stained  and  varnished  open-timbered 
roofing  throughout;  and,  to  enhance  the  com- 
fort of  the  rooms,  the  roofs  are  boarded  and 
covered  with  felting  under  the  slates.  The 
style  is  described  as  a free  treatment  of 
English  Gothic.  The  windows  are  glazed  with 
quarry  lead  lights.  The  altar  is  in  carved  oak, 
from  a design  supplied  by  the  architect,  and 
has  been  executed  and  fixed  by  a Dutch  firm, 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Orr,  of  Roermond.  The  building 
works  were  entrusted  to  the  following  local 
firms,  viz.: — Brickwork,  Mr.  Thos.  Whittaker; 
masonry,  Messrs.  J.  Hirst  & Sons  and  Mr.  P. 
Walsh ; joinery,  Messrs.  R.  Hilton  & Sons ; 
plumbing,  painting,  and  plastering,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Hearne;  slating,  Mr.  J.  Bamford ; and  bench- 
ing, Messrs.  S.  Ashton  & Sons.  The  whole  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell, 
architect,  of  Oldham.  The  cost  will  amount  to 
about  2,200Z. 

Burnham  Westgate. — St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Burnham  Westgate,  Norfolk,  has  been  reopened, 
after  restoration.  The  chancel  has  been  nearly 
rebuilt  and  provided  with  a new  roof,  Minton 
tile  pavement,  new  window,  carved  oak  seats, 
and  other  fittings.  In  the  church  the  old  chapel 
of  St.  John  has  been  restored  with  new  lead 
roof,  well  lighted,  opened  to  the  north  aisle  by  a 
new  archway,  and  fitted  with  open  seats.  The 
nave  and  aisles  throughout  are  repaved  with 
Minton  tiles,  aud  supplied  with  open  seats  of 
pitch-pine,  a carved  oak  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk,  and  additional  windows,  with  a thorough 
repair  of  all  the  stonework.  The  cost  of  the 
works  has  been  about  750Z. ; some  work  still 
remaining  to  be  done  to  the  tower  and  porch  is 
estimated  to  cost  120!.  The  restoration  was  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Phipson,  architect,  Norwich, 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Dew,  the  builders;  Mr. 
Alfred  Beavor,  stonemason  ; and  Mr.  W.  WittoD, 
plumber  and  glazier,  all  of  Burnham. 

The  Builders’  Ball. — The  annual  ball  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion is  announced  to  take  place  on  Thursday, 
January  27th.  We  trust  that  it  may  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  recent  anniversary  dinner  proved 
to  be.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  willing  to 
do  their  part  in  attaining  the  desired  end  should 
communicate  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Keeble,  the  hono- 
rary secretary  for  the  Builders’  Ball,  4,  Yernon- 
place,  Bloomsbury-sqnare. 

Royal  Asylum  of  St.  Anne's  Society. — 
An  Old  Boys’  Club  in  connexion  with  this  noble 
charity  is  now  organised.  All  Old  Boys  desirous 
of  joining  or  aiding  the  movement  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  John  G.  Adams,  at 
69,  Cook’s-road,  Kenniogton  Park,  an  ex-scholar, 
who  has  undertaken  to  receive  all  names. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a new  brewery  (exclusive  of  offices 
and  brewery  plant)  at  Walbam  Green,  for  Messrs.  Stans- 
feld  & Co.  Mr.  William  Bradford,  architect  and  engineer. 
Messrs.  J.  & A.  E.  Bull,  surveyors: — 

Smith  * Co £21,760  0 0 

Lucas  Bros 21,628  0 0 

Holland  & Co 21,374  0 0 

Trollope  & Son  21,018  0 0 

Higgs*  Hill  20,898  0 0 

Bywaters* 20,210  0 0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  modiQcation. 

For  the  erection  of  warehouses  and  printing-offices, 
Shelton-street,  Drury-lane,  for  Messrs.  Henry  Hansard  * 
Son.  Mr.  Octavius  Hansard,  architect 

Mitchell  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  the  re-erection  of  premises,  and  dilapidations,  No.  II, 
Berwick-street,  Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  Francis  Pinn.  Mr. 
John  H.  Swanu,  architect: — 

Mitchell  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  a mission-house,  Brunswick  Park,  East  Barnet,  for 
Mr.  J.  L.  Wood.  Mr.  S.  C.  Capes,  architect.  Quantities 


not  supplied  :— 

Garratt  (accepted)  £560  0 0 


For  shops,  Peckham-road : — 

Taylor  * Parfitt  (accepted) £2,835  0 0 
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For  flie  hou9e9  and  ahops,  Brixtoa-road,  for  Mr.  Earle 
Bird.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  architects  Messrs.  Fowler 
& Hugtneu,  quantity  surveyors  • — 

Hook  4 Oldrey 

Freight  

Forrest  

Lang  & Son  

Maxwoll  Bro9 

Taylor 

Kirk  & Randall 

Colls  & Sons 

Conder 

Nieholla  

Higgs  

Pack  Bros 


..£3,641  . 
..  8,600  0 
..  8,487  0 
..  8,165  0 
..  8,130  0 


7,573  0 0 
7,303  0 0 
7,331  0 0 
7.323  0 0 
7,195  0 0 


For  the  sewerago  of  Beeston,  Notts.  Mr.  John  Jackson, 
■engineer.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Hovenden,  Heath,  & 
Berridge 


mtley  . 


Roberts  & Watson... 

Meats  Bros 

Koight  

Cordon  

Keliott  & Bet 
Botterill 

Rayner 

Cook  & Bennett  

Bell  

Smart 

Ridal  & Arnison 

Johnson  

Dawson 

Young  & Nicholson  . 
J.  &.  G.  Tomlinson... 
Bromage  


£13,430  0 0 
12,670  0 0 
11,358  16  0 
11,284  0 0 
11,224  0 0 
10,733  0 0 
10,497  0 0 
10,473  0 0 
10,395  0 0 
10,222  10  5 
10,079  15  9 
9,897  0 0 
9,715  0 0 
9,619  0 0 
9,395  0 0 
8,970  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  n new  brewery  at  Portslade,  near 
Brighton,  for  Messrs.  J.  Dudney&  Sons.  Messrs.  Scamell 
& Colyer,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & 
■Sons 

Contract  No.  1 .—Building. 

Grimwood  & Sons,  London  £9,698  0 0 

Morter,  London  9,200  0 0 

Colls  & Sons,  London 9,190  0 0 

Patching,  Brighton 9,069  0 0 

Chappell,  London 8,930  0 0 

Brown,  London  8,820  0 0 

Parsons,  Brighton  8,800  0 0 

Smith  & Sons,  Islington  (accepted)  . 8,145  0 0 

Contract  No.  2.—Ironicork. 

Westwood,  Bailey,  & Co.,  Poplar  ..,£2,532  11  3 

Handyside  &.  Co.,  London 2,229  19  4 

Cochrane  & Co.,  London  2,176  10  0 

Moreland  & Sons,  London 2,150  7 0 

Thornewill  & Wnreham,  Burton-ou- 
Trent  (accepted)  1,930  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  church  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Lawrence,  in  the  city  of  York,  exclusive  of  the  tower 
«nd  carving.  Mr.  Jobn  Green  Hall,  architect 


Brelsford ... 

Bowers  

W.  & J.  Crow  

Osbourne  

Weatherley  

Wiliams 

Hebdeu 

Morton  

Roberts  & Watson  

Bellerby 

Whittaker  Bros 

Padbury  & Sons  

Barry  

Lyons  

Burton 

Creaser  

Simpson 

Dennison  

Bowman 

Bingbam 

Clark  

Kilvington 

Keswick  & Sons  (accepted)  . 
Boulton  


..£9,500  0 0! 
9,300  0 0 
8,337  0 0 
8,137  17  2 


7,745  0 0 
7,100  O 0 
7,135  0 O 
7,000  0 0 
6,987  0 0 
6,893  0 0 
6,584  0 0 
6,530  0 0 
6,495  0 0 
6,336  0 0 
6,250 


6,220 

6,177 

6,173 

6,070 

6,016 

5,950 


0 0 
0 0 


0 01 


For  new  shop-front,  for  Mr.  J.  Collipr,  at  Chepstow- 
road,  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Mr.  H.  A.  Goodman, 
•■architect : — 

Jones  & Son  £173  9 0 

Morgan  170  0 0 

Moulton  & Brownscombe  (accepted)...  153  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  new  shop  on  forecourt,  with  rooms 
over,  and  additions  at  rear,  Nos.  186  and  188,  Southwark 
Park-road,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  E.  T.  Swales.  Mr.  E. 
•Crosse,  architect : — 

White  (accepted)  £350  0 0 
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Roman  Building  in  England  and  in  Italy. 

N interesting  de- 
scription of  the 
masonry  of  the 
portion  of  Roman 
wall  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  ex- 
cavation for  the 
Fenchurch  - street 
Railway  Station 
has  been  sent  to 
the  daily  papers 
by  the  engineer  of 
the  Great  Eastern 
Railway.  The  top 
of  the  portion  dis- 
covered was  about 
9 ft.  below  the  sur- 
face, and  the  bot- 
tom 9 ft.  lower, 
giving  a total  of 
18  ft.,  which  very 
fairly  corresponds 
to  what  we  have 
before  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  as 
a rough  scale  for 
the  accumulation 
of  debris  on  town- 
sites,  of  about  1 ft. 
per  hundred  years. 
There  are,  however,  several  particulars  of  an 
unusually  suggestive  nature  with  regard  to  this 
wall.  We  need  only  slightly  refer  to  its  ponde- 
rous strength, — 9 ft.  in  thickness  at  its  founda- 
tions,— a strength  which,  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  was  enough  to  guarantee  a long 
resistance  to  even  a pertinacious  attack. 

But  it  was  not  on  mass  alone  that  the  Roman 
builder  depended  for  security.  When  we  con- 
sider the  details  of  the  present  portion  of  his 
structure,  we  shall  see  how  much  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  production  of  stable  and  durable 
work.  Of  the  character  of  the  cement  used 
we  shall  have  a word  or  two  to  say,  only  now 
remarking  that  after  a lapse  of  more  than  1500 
years  the  solidity  of  the  work  is  snob  as  to  render 
its  demolition, — even  when  attempted  course  by 
course, — a very  serious  affair.  The  courses  of 
wall  are,  in  the  main,  6 in.  courses  of 
random  rubble,  in  limestone  and  mortar.  But 
the  thickening  of  the  wall,  not  being  effected  by 
batter,  but  by  steps,  involved  the  introduction 
of  a material  that  would  afford  a more  level 
surface  than  rubble  for  the  offsets, — if  we  rightly 
understand  Mr.  Langley’s  expression,"  projecting 
three  inches.”  This  material  is  afforded  by 
what  the  account  calls  tiles,  but  which  are 
really  the  Roman  bricks,  frequently  found 
in  ancient  work  in  this  country,  and  made  and 
used  to  this  day  in  Italy.  These  bricks  are 
17  in.  loDg,  12  in.  broad,  and  1£  in.  thick. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  bricks 
were  introduced  in  order  to  form  plinths  or 
level  offsets,  as  three  offsets  on  each  side  of  the 


wall  are  thus  finished.  The  value  of  the  long 
fiat  form  for  bond  is  also  to  be  remarked.  The 
two  upper  layers,  of  three  courses  each,  ex- 
tended through  the  wall.  The  lowest  layer, 
18  in.  above  the  foundation,  was  probably  not 
far  from  the  level  of  the  soil.  This  course  only 
extended  18  in.  into  the  wall ; the  rabble  being 
built  on  two  layers  of  blocks  of  stone,  each 
9 in.  deep,  and  about  2 ft.  square.  It  will  be 
very  interesting  to  ascertain  from  what  quarries 
the  Romans  brought  the  limestone  to  build 
the  wall  of  London ; and  Mr.  Langley  will  do 
good  service  to  archteology,  as  well  as  to  the 
kiudred  professions  of  the  architect  and  of  the 
engineer,  if  he  will  obtain  an  accurate  analysis 
of  the  stone  found,  and  aid  in  determining 
whence  it  was  brought. 

Under  the  stonework  of  the  wall  was  a bed, 
composed  of  six  layers  of  flint  and  clay,  2 ft.  6 in. 
deep.  Whatever  was  the  level  of  the  soil,  this, 
no  doubt,  must  have  been  a sunk  and  bnried 
foundation.  There  occurs  a very  remarkable 
parallel  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  foundation 
of  the  second  city  built  on  the  site  of  Novum 
Uinm  (ante,  p.  663),  in  which  cakes  of  clay  were 
used  as  a sort  of  packing  for  the  foundations. 
Between  each  coarse  of  flint  in  the  London  wall 
was  a bed  of  clay  about  li  in.  thick.  This 
structure  was  carried  down  3 ft.  into  a solid 
bed  of  gravel.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ancient 
builder  was  of  opinion  that,  when  protected 
from  atmospheric  effect,  clay  was  reliable  as  a 
building  material,  and  the  existence  of  the  wall 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 

The  Roman  bricks  are  bright  red,  well  burnt, 
and  retain  their  form  and  sharp  arrises.  Abont 
the  year  1844,  during  the  construction  of  the 
railway  from  Gravesend  to  Rochester,  specimens 
of  Roman  pottery  were  discovered,  in  which  the 
bright  red  colour,  and  smooth,  sharp  surface, 
were  like  those  of  Samian  ware.  But  the  sim- 
plicity in  form  of  some  of  the  articles  was  such 
as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  they  had 
been  imported.  Like  the  bricks,  they  must, 
we  Bhould  conceive,  have  been  British-made. 
One  of  the  Gravesend  vessels,  more  like  the 
saucer  of  a garden-pot  than  anything  else,  but 
smooth  and  bright,  had  the  word  gracisc.e  on  it 
in  raised  characters  from  an  indented  stamp. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  not  as  yet 
explained  this  word.  It  seems  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  some  Roman  earthenware  manu- 
factory iu  the  valley  of  the  Thames ; and  the 
red  bricks  in  London  wall  seem  to  us  to  tell  the 
same  tale. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  mortar. 
And  here  we  would  ask  our  readers  to  compare 
the  perfect  petrifaction  of  the  lime  used  in  the 
old  Roman  work  in  this  oountry  with  the  crum- 
bling condition  of  the  mortar  in  many  of  the 
ruins  of  300  or  400  years  later  date.  Who  has 
not  been  struck  with  this  in  examining  such  a 
ruin  as  Kenilworth,  or  in  making  his  way  up  the 
turret  staircase  of  some  long-deserted  keep  ? 
If  we  compare  the  Roman  mortar  of  the  third 
or  fourth  century  with  the  London  mortar  of  to- 


day, what  is  the  result  ? The  architect  shakes 
his  head,  but  is  unable  to  repress  a smile  at  the 
question.  “ Yes,”  he  says,  “ bnt  look  at  the 
age  of  the  one.”  Is  that  a satisfactory  reply  ? 
We  at  once  admit  that  a certain  time  is  assign- 
able during  which  well-prepared  mortar  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  and  more  solid,  more  and 
more,  to  repeat  the  word  purposely  before  used, 
petrified  ; but  we  do  not  think  that,  when  a 
certain  time  has  gone  by,  the  process  continues. 
Between  a house  of  six  weeks  old  and  one  of 
six  years  every  one  can  perceive  the  difference. 
Go  back  to  sixty  years  and  yon  may,  perhaps, 
say  the  same.  From  sixty  to  600  we  are  noc 
prepared  to  say  what  takes  place.  But  as 
between,  let  us  say  1,200  and  1,600  years, 
we  do  not  think  that  at  all  events  any  solidi- 
fying  process  goes  on.  Things  being  alike, — that 
is  to  say,  the  mortar  being  as  well  made  by  the 
castle-bnilders  of  the  twelth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury as  by  the  wallers  of  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, we  think  that  any  difference  in  solidity 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  bnilders  of  the 
Roman  wall  of  London  made  use  of  British  ma- 
terials, to  which  they  applied  the  patient  fore- 
thought and  thorough  integrity  of  execution 
that  characterise  Roman  work.  They  dug  the 
clay  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  instead  of 
moulding  it  into  thick  blocks  hard  to  bake,  and 
next  to  impossible  to  bake  thoroughly  through, 
they  moulded  it  into  flat  li  in.  plates,  on  which 
the  vitrifying  process  could  have  full  effect,  and 
which  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  durable  as  fire- 
brick. As  to  brick,  then,  there  is  no  donbt. 
But  how  about  the  mortar?  As  to  that,  also,  we 
have  ourselves  no  difficulty.  The  Romans  used 
British  lime,  whether  burnt  from  the  chalk  from 
Gravesend  or  from  some  other  and  harder  stone 
it  is  for  the  chemist  to  tell  us;  but  they  made  it 
intomortar  in  the  Roman  method.  What  is  that? 
a reader  may  ask.  We  have,  we  think,  before 
now,  mentioned  in  these  columns  what  it  was ; 
but,  if  so,  it  may  well  bear  to  be  repeated.  It 
was  the  diametric  opposite  of  the  present  English 
method.  There  are  many  builders  and  persons 
conversant  with  public  works  who  can  remember 
the  immense  care  which  Mr.  Brunei  bestowed 
upon  his  specifications,  and  the  elaborate  Bystem 
of  inspection  by  which  he  effected  the  practical 
application  of  his  rules.  No  one,  as  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  in  modern  times,  so  laboured  to 
secure  the  greatest  excellence  of  work.  It  faot, 
it  is  well  known  that  what  Mr.  Brunei  called 
rabble  would  be  called  ashlar  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  that  the  rigidity  with 
which  his  orders  were  carried  oat  made  it  by 
10  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  more  costly  to 
execute  his  designs  than  those  of  some  of  his 
brethren.  Mortar,  of  course,  exeroised  much  of 
his  care,  and  the  mortar  that  he  used  was  mixed 
hot  from  slaoking  the  lime.  If  any  remained 
to  the  next  day,  it  wa3  to  be  thrown  away. 
Such  was  the  speciScation ; and  although  that 
was  an  extreme  case,  we  apprehend  that  nine 
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builders  out  of  ten  would  say,  if  it  erred  at  all, 
it  erred  on  the  right  side. 

In  Italy  an  opposite  view  is  taken,  and  an 
opposite  method  is  adopted.  The  first  practical 
preparation  for  building  in  that  oountry  is  to 
dig  a large  oblong  square  pit,  into  whioh  the 
lime  is  thrown  when  burnt,  and  covered  with 
water.  It  is  thought  desirable  to  throw  in  at 
once  all  the  lime  that  will  be  required  for  the 
building,  and  the  longer  it  is  before  it  is  used 
the  better  it  is  considered  to  be.  It  forms  a 
dense  paste,  which  is  taken  out  with  a spade 
and  mixed  with  sand  or  pozzuolana  as  required. 
It  is  nsual  to  keep  it  moist,  but  we  have  never 
heard  of  or  seen  any  thrown  aside  for  any 
cause  at  all.  The  magnificent  character  of  the 
work  done  with  this  mortar  is  well  known.  The 
Italians  of  many  districts  are  born  masons. 
Where  we  should  call  in  the  carpenter,  and  rig 
np  a shore,  a centre,  or  a set  of  props,  the  Italian 
builder  runs  up  a temporary  wall.  He  saves 
the  cost  of  wood,  for  he  can  use  the  stone  over 
again  ; and  his  temporary  work,  if  required, 
will  last  almost  as  long  as  his  permanent  work. 
In  the  cases,  which  are  far  from  uncommon,  of 
damage  to  building  from  earthquake,  the 
wonderful  celerity  with  which  they  are  repaired 
is  quite  a phenomenon.  Again,  many  of  the 
Italian  roofs  are  made  of  a species  of  mortar, 
a mixture  of  lime  and  clay,  beaten  for  a week 
or  ten  days  incessantly  with  clubs  or  mallets. 
The  surface  is  quite  water-tight,  a condition  by 
no  means  to  be  obtained  by  English  mortar. 
Again,  for  plasters  of  all  kinds,  down  to  the 
smooth  surface  whioh  lends  itself  to  the  rapid 
brush  of  the  fresco-painter,  the  excellence  of 
the  Italian  lime,  notwithstanding  the  wide  geo- 
logical range  from  which  the  limestone  is  taken, 
is  something  that  is  unattainable  in  England. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  genius  of  the 
English  sohool  does  not  tend  to  work  in  fresco; 
there  is  something  more  than  that.  The  Eng- 
lish artist  has  not  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
himself  by  that  most  artistic  use  of  his  imple- 
ments. 

We  recently  saw  a very  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  effected  in  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  that,  too,  a cement,  by  the  mode  of 
treatment.  We  know  an  artist  of  rare  patience 
and  skill  in  the  restoration  of  broken  china. 
We  know  of  a dragon  vase,  once  fractured 
into  twenty-five  pieces,  and  of  a china  plate, 
shivered  into  nearly  forty  bits,  that  are  now  on 
their  owner’s  shelves,  without  any  visible  mark 
of  a crack.  The  cement  that  was  nsed  is  that 
known  as  the  “ Mend-all  cement  ” ; but,  of 
course,  the  skill  goes  for  much  more  than  the 
ohoice  of  material. 

The  artist  in  question,  however,  has  long 
been  careful  to  procure  the  smallest  possible 
bottles  of  the  cement ; and  that  for  the  follow- 
ing reason  : — The  material  is  prepared  for  use 
by  dipping  the  bottle  containing  it  in  hot  water. 
It  then  becomes  fluid,  and  is  easily  applied  to 
the  edges  to  be  joined,  the  fragments  being 
themselves  kept  in  hot  water,  and  taken  out 
and  wiped  before  being  cemented  and  put  into 
place.  If  a large  number  of  mends  are  made, 
and  the  whole  affair  gets  out  of  shape, — which 
it  is  very  difficult  in  that  case  to  avoid, — the 
mended  article  is  again  put  in  very  hot  water, 
when  it  comes  to  pieces  at  once.  Each  piece 
has  to  be  carefully  wiped  and  re-cemented. 

The  objection  to  large  bottles  of  cement  is 
this, — hitherto  a perfectly  empirical  one  : — 
After  the  cement  has  been  liquified  and  cooled 
a certain  number  of  times,  it  becomes  refrac- 
tory. It  no  longer  liquifies  easily,  if  at  all.  It 
makes  bad  mends,  or  is  altogether  useless. 

To  this  long-observed  fact,  a second  observa- 
tion has  been  added,  within  the  last  few  days, 
which  is  highly  significant.  The  bell  of  a 
“ Queen’s  ” reading-lamp,  which  had  a large 
piece  broken  out  of  it  some  years  ago,  was 
mended  by  the  artist  in  question,  and  has  been 
in  nightly  use  ever  since.  After  the  fashion  of 
mended  things,  this  glass  shade  has  outlived  its 
more  robust  brothers.  But  the  line  of  junction 
was  visible,  and  the  repairer  thought  that  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  wash  the  bell, 
remove  the  old  cement,  and  re-cement  it.  The 
bell,  however,  thought  otherwise.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  operator  it  laughed  at  the  hottest 
water,  and  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  crack 
to  re-open,  or  the  cement  in  any  way  to  soften 
or  dissolve. 

This  phenomenon  is  worthy  of  reflection.  It  is 
impossible  to  disconnect  it  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  cement  in  the  bottle.  The  shade  of  a 
Queen’s  lamp  does  not  get  so  hot  as  to  burn 
one  s fingers,  but  it  gets  warm.  The  mended 


individual  has  thus  been  warmed  and  allowed 
to  cool  at  least  a thousand  times.  At  what 
stage  in  the  process  the  chemical  change  was 
complete  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Very  likely  in 
twenty  or  thirty  days.  But  slowly  and  gradually 
the  cement  has  so  parted  with  some  element  of 
solution  as  to  vitrify,  or,  at  all  events,  to  unite 
itself  with  the  glass  in  a union  indissoluble  by 
the  agency  of  hot  water,  the  original  solvent  of 
the  preparation. 

We  cannot  bake  walls,  unless  it  be  by  select- 
ing very  hot  weather  for  their  construction.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  avoid  that  soaking  of 
the  bricks,  if  rain  happen  to  come  on  during  the 
process  of  building,  of  which  no  notice  is  now 
usually  taken.  We  know  of  one  oostly  building, 
of  which  the  colour  is  permanently  and  entirely 
ruined  by  this  neglect.  Our  object  is  to  induce 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  others  whom  it 
may  concern,  to  investigate  this  important  fact 
of  the  behaviour  of  lime  or  other  cement.  What 
is  the  effect  of  time  on  their  cohesive  force  ? 
Should  time  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
use,  as  is  the  case  in  Italy  ? Should  it  be  com- 
bined with  repeated  rise  and  fall  of  temperature, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Mend-all  oement  and  of  the 
lamp  - glass  that  we  have  cited  ? Will  an  expo- 
sure of  a certain  duration  to  a steady  heat  have 
the  same  effect  ? And,  if  so,  what  heat,  and 
for  how  long  applied  ? These  are  questions  of 
primary  interest  to  the  architect.  Their  solution 
may  place  a now  material  within  his  grasp.  He 
may  be  enabled  to  rear  those  egg-shell  domes 
which  the  imagination  of  Bulwer  fashioned 
for  the  homes  of  the  “Coming  Race.”  We 
can  never  tell  how  far  a new  idea  may  carry  us. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  the  builders  of  the 
earliest  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  or  of  the  walls  of 
Rome, — certainly  that  the  builders  of  the 
Roman  wall  of  London, — had  a much  clearer 
insight  into  the  relation  between  the  time  spent 
in  preparation  and  the  permanent  durability  of 
work,  than  has  any  writer  or  lecturer  on  struc- 
tures at  the  present  day.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  of  those  “ Jerry  builders  ” of  whom 
a contemporary  justly  observed,  Apropos  of  this 
very  discovery  of  a Roman  relic,  that  the 
Romans  would  have  thrown  them  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  We  are  speaking  of  thoughtful 
and  experienced  men.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  were  he  now  alive, 
would  respond  to  our  words  by  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  ; and  that  if  the  result 
confirmed  the  practice  of  the  Italian  builder,  he 
would  then  and  there  have  re-drawn  his  speci- 
fications. We  know  not  on  whom  now  to  place 
confidence  for  an  equally  earnest  and  practical 
desire  to  reply  to  such  a question,  but  we  trust 
that  each  and  all  of  our  friends  who  have  the 
opportunity  will  do  their  best  to  aid  in  the 
formulation  of  the  answer. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PROFESSION  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

In  the  Prussian  Parliament,  about  a year  ago, 
Dr.  Reichensperger  made  an  attack  on  the 
system  of  education  and  State  connexions  of  the 
architectural  profession  in  Germany.  There  arose 
in  consequence  in  the  German  press  a controversy, 
to  which  we  referred  at  length  in  the  columns  of 
the  Builder  at  the  time.  Up  to  the  present  day 
the  dispute  has  by  no  means  been  settled.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  broken  out  again  with  re- 
newed vigour.  The  Cologne  Gazette  is  again 
taking  a leading  part  in  the  paper  war,  and  has 
just  published  a general  review  of  the  present 
state  of  the  question.  While  Dr.  Reichensperger 
condemns  the  German  practice,  and  holds  up 
England  as  a model  for  Germany  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  architects  and  builders  and 
their  relations  to  the  State,  the  Cologne  Gazette 
contends  that  Germany  has  little  or  nothing  to 
learn  in  the  matter  from  this  country.  “ In  our 
articles  on  the  subject,”  says  the  paper  in 
question,  “ we  adduced  evidence  based  on  the 
judgments  of  Englishmen  that  the  system  pre- 
vailing in  their  country  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  building  'professions  has  for  many 
years  been  found  defective  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  most  competent  authorities  in  the  pro- 
fessional societies  and  journals  of  England  have 
declared  in  favour  of  a change  in  imitation  of 
foreign  models.  A continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  is  considered,  seriously 
threatens  the  reputation  of  the  profession  in 
England,  and  endangers  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.  We  concluded  that  Dr.  Reichen- 
sperger had  Bpoken  in  the  House  of  Deputies 
about  things  of  which  he  was  ignorant.” 


In  a pamphlet  he  has  just  published  under 
the  title  of  “ Parliamentary  Utterances  on  Art 
and  Art  Industry,  together  with  Comments 
thereupon,”  by  Dr.  A.  Reiohensperger,  the  author 
takes  up  his  old  position  and  defends  it  against 
the  Cologne  Gazette.  In  this  publication 
he  reproduces  his  speeoh  of  December  6th  last 
year  (filling  five  pages)  and  accompanies  it  with 
“ glosses  ” or  comments  (filling  twenty-six 
pages)  in  which  he  settles  accounts  with  his 
opponents.  His  remarks  are  mainly  devoted  to 
former  criticisms  of  the  Gazette  upon  his  theories. 
Dr.  Reichensperger  predicted  that  the  Rhenish 
paper  would  ignore  his  latest  utterances,  but,  so 
far  from  doing  so,  the  Gazette  enters  into  an 
examination  of  them  at  great  length.  The 
Prussian  Deputy  is  accused  of  great  ignorance 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  presumes  to  lay 
down  the  law.  He  is  charged  with  dragging 
everything  into  the  discussion, — the  system  of 
the  technical  high  schools,  the  connexions  of 
architects  and  builders  with  the  State,  their 
various  official  titles,  the  procedure  in  contracts 
and  tenders,  the  preparation  of  estimates  of 
cost,  the  practical  erection  of  buildings,  the 
correction  and  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  the  construction  of  bridges, — in  fact, 
everything,  “and  something  further  besides.” 
The  way  in  which  he  deals  with  these  matters 
is,  according  to  his  critic,  calculated  only  to 
show  his  want  of  thorough  acquaintance  with 
his  subject. 

While  Herr  Reichensperger  charges  his 
Cologne  critic  with  heaping  on  him  “ contem- 
tible  suspicions  and  coarse  insults,”  the  latter 
replies  that  the  Doctor  is  angry  at  having  his 
ignorance  exposed,  and  the  latter  is  charged 
with  having,  in  his  pamphlet,  entirely  failed  to 
meet  the  arguments  brought  against  him.  The 
essence  of  the  charge  against  the  Deputy  is, 
that  he  urges  the  Prussian  Parliament  to  adopt 
certain  English  practices  which  are  anything 
but  worthy  of  recommendation.  He  professes 
to  have  thoroughly  studied  the  position  of  archi- 
tecture, architects,  and  builders  in  England,  and 
states  that  the  extensive  apparatus  of  profes- 
sional officials,  such  as  exists  in  Prussia,  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  Britain.  There  the  system 
of  studying  privately  under  the  masters  of  the 
profession  is  in  vogue,  and  this  he  recommends 
in  preference  to  the  system  of  state  instruction 
followed  in  Germany.  There  are  no  State 
examinations  as  in  the  latter  country.  There 
is  no  great  architectural  institution  similar  to 
the  “ Bauakademie  ” in  Berlin.  And  yet,  urges 
Dr.  Reichensperger,  Germans  are  beaten  by 
Englishmen  in  all  departments  of  the  field  of 
architecture.  It  would,  therefore,  he  contended, 
be  worth  while  that  the  Prussian  Government 
should  cause  a thorough  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  English  system.  He  thought  the  result 
would  be  to  convince  Germans  that  they  might 
shut  up  their  state-endowed  institutions,  like  the 
“Bauakademie,”  and  throw  the  keys  into  the 
Spree. 

With  reference  to  these  opinions  of  Dr. 
Reichensperger,  the  Cologne  critic  writes : — 

“ Such  a laudation  of  a system  which  in  England 
itself  has  for  years  been  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  defective, — acknowledged,  indeed,  to  be 
a misere, — a system  which  the  most  eminent 
authorities  are  most  energetically  endeavouring 
to  improve,  bears  witness  to  a want  of  know- 
ladge  of  the  subject  that  is  almost  inexcusable, 
especially  when  the  place  where  those  opinions 
are  delivered  is  taken  into  consideration.  They 
are  the  less  to  be  excused,  as  they  will  serve  as 
a foil  to  other  attacks  on  our  own  [Prussian] 
system,  and  our  own  architects,  and  their 
achievements.” 

The  writer  refers  to  a former  article  in  the 
Cologne  Gazette  for  an  unbiassed  description  of 
the  real  state  of  things  in  England,  and  adds 
that  his  earlier  remarks  have  been  discussed  by 
the  English  professional  organs  in  a manner 
which  deserves  his  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. The  most  widely-circulated  English  tech- 
nical journals  had  given  their  readers  a resum.6 
of  his  criticism ; as,  for  instance,  the  Builder 
(March  13),  &c.,  and  afterwards  some  American 
organs.  The  English  papers  had  understood 
how  to  go  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  as  the 
titles  they  had  prefixed  to  their  articles  showed 
(“Technical  Education  of  Architects  in  England 
and  Germany,”  &c.).  These  articles,  the  German 
writer  says,  did  not  charge  him  with  making 
any  mistake,  nor  did  they  dispute  his  assertions 
respecting  the  English  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  so  far  agree  with  him  that  the  system 
here  required  a thoroughgoing  improvement. 
From  the  perception  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
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present  system,  the  English  will  proceed  to  an 
attempt  to  remedy  them.  This,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  is  guaranteed  by  that  most  laudable 
absence  of  prejudice  with  which  they  have 
accepted  the  comments  of  foreign  critics. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  this  question, 
continues  the  writer,  is  presented  in  the  recent 
speech  of  the  president  of  the  largest  English 
architectural  association,  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  We  have  formerly  ex- 
plained that,  in  England,  architecture  has  no 
connexion  with  the  Government.  State  insti- 
tutions, like  our  high  schools  for  the  education 
of  technical  men,  do  not  there  exist.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  technical  societies  step 
into  the  breach,  and  devote  their  energies  to 
providing  some  portions  of  that  higher  instruc- 
tion which,  in  other  countries  where  self-govern- 
ment is  less  developed,  it  falls  to  the  State  to 
supply.  Thus,  the  great  London  society  above 
mentioned  does  what  is  in  its  power  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  English  system  by 
providing  a preparatory  course  of  instruction  for 
young  architects  after  the  Continental  method. 

How  greatly  assistance  of  this  kind  is  needed 
appears  from  a remark  of  the  president,  Mr.  J. 
Whichcord,  in  an  address  published  in  December 
last.  He  referred  to  a question  mooted  at  the 
Institute  in  1874,  in  a discussion  respecting  the 
defective  preliminary  training  of  English  archi- 
tects, when  it  was  asked,  “ What  measures  should 
be  taken  by  the  Institute  or  otherwise  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  the  young  men  who  call 
themselves  architects  shall  learn  something 
more  of  architecture  than  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  acquiring  in  the  offices  where  they  sit  for  a 
long  time  copying  plans  and  drawings  ? ” The 
reply  to  this  question  amounts  to  a strong  con- 
demnation of  that  English  system  of  masters’ 
schools  bo  highly  praised  by  Deputy  Reichen- 
sperger.  It  will  shortly  be  seen  by  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a new  practice  in  England.  It  is 
intended  of  institute  that  very  system  of  exami- 
nations which  Dr.  Reichensperger  so  greatly 
despises.  It  has  been  resolved  that  from  May, 
1882,  all  students  of  architecture  shall,  before 
being  admitted  into  the  Institute,  undergo  an 
examination,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  the 
committee  will  prescribe. 

In  speak  mg  of  the  position  of  architecture  in 
England,  we  must,  to  our  regret,  once  more  refer 
to  the  results  of  the  competition  which  took 
place  in  1872  for  plans  for  a new  building  for 
the  German  Parliament.  In  opposition  to  Dr. 
Reichensperger’s  statement,  that  “ in  every 
direction  we  (Germany)  are  beaten  by  English- 
men,” we  adduced  thiB  international  competition 
to  prove  that  in  point  of  genuine  and  intrinsic 
worth  German  architecture  was  by  no  means 
inferior ; and  we  showed  that  the  English  plan 
which  gained  the  second  prize  showed  various 
important  defects.  Herr  Reichensperger  is 
highly  indignant  at  our  remarks.  He  charges 
ns  not  only  with  being  untrustworthy  in  our 
facts,  but  also  with  casting  “ mean  suspicions 
and  contempt  on  the  decision  of  the  jury,”  and, 
indeed,  with  heaping  coarse  abuse  on  the  design 
in  question  and  on  its  authors.  We  confess  that 
we  are  to  some  extent  disconcerted  at  this  want 
of  caution  on  the  part  of  Herr  ReicheDBperger. 
We  bad  given  him  credit  for  greater  capacity 
for  understanding  architectural  designs  than  he 
here  seems  to  show,  as  the  obvious  defects  of 
the  plan  in  question  are  manifest  to  any  non- 
professional observer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  how  a gentleman  who 
himself  belonged  to  the  jury  should  know  so 
little  of  the  feeliDg  in  professional  circles,  and 
of  their  criticism  upon  the  design,  that  he  thinks 
our  remarks  are  singular.  We  should  hardly 
have  trusted  ourselves  to  utter  such  a judgment 
if  we  had  been  alone.  But  it  is  as  we  said. 
The  award  of  a prize  to  the  English  projeot  was 
publicly  spoken  of  in  professional  circles  as 
scandalous,  but  for  this  hard  judgment  substan- 
tial reasons  were  adduced.  The  Deutsche  Bau- 
Zeitung  made  itself  the  vehicle  for  the  prevail- 
ing feeling,  and  expressed  itself  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“ That  the  production  of  the  two  English 
architects,  in  regard  to  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable basis  of  every  architectonic  work, — the 
satisfaction  of  the  practical  requirements  of  the 
design, — leaves  almost  everything  to  be  desired 
will  have  become  clear  to  our  readers  even  after 
a superficial  study  of  the  plan,  and  will  have 
filled  them  with  increasing  astonishment.  We 
do  not  say  that  all  the  apartments  demanded  in 
the  programme  are  not  there,  with  the  dimen- 
sions required.  But  in  what  order  are  they 
arranged  ? The  committee  and  sectional  rooms, 


and  the  business  apartments  for  the  Federal 
Council,  are  scattered  all  about  the  house.  The 
president’s  dwelling  is  distributed  through  four 
stories, — that  of  the  director  of  the  bureau 
through  three.  The  refreshment  department  is 
in  a story  below  the  hall  of  session.  The  festival 
saloon  and  the  offices  lie  isolated  in  the  project- 
ing wings,  and  are  difficult  of  access  from  the 
rest  of  the  building.  Not  a few  of  the  corridors 
are  dark  or  most  scantily  lighted.  With  still 
greater  astonishment  do  we  contemplate  the 
way  in  which  the  plan  fulfils  the  [requirements 
of  such  a building,  considered  as  a monumental 
edifice  combining  dignity  with  beauty.  What 
is  to  be  said  when  we  find  the  transverse 
axis  of  the  cupola  in  the  front  hall,  which 
has  required  a gigantic  expenditure  of  ex- 
pedients to  give  it  prominence  in  the  ex- 
ternal architecture,  runs  dead  in  the  interior, 
— that  is  to  say,  debouches  on  the  urinals  ? 
All  the  power  of  the  architects,  their  entire 
thought  and  endeavour,  have  been  exclusively 
directed  to  give  external  effect  to  their  work, — 
to  make  it  look  as  splendid  and  rich  as  possible  ; 
and  the  artistic  feeling  of  ub  Germans  turns 
away  offended  from  so  thoroughly  hollow  an 
effect,  which,  instead  of  suggesting  Bound 
thoughts,  brings  only  a deluge  of  dazzling 
phrases,  concealing  behind  them  the  most 
extreme  poverty.  If  we  may  briefly  Btate  our 
judgment  on  the  design,  it  is,  that  as  a study  in 
the  decorative  adaptation  of  the  architectonio 
forms  of  the  Transition  style,  and  as  a picturesque 
production,  it  is  not  uninteresting  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  contribute  a single 
element  towards  a real  solution  of  the  task, — 
the  designing  of  a German  Imperial  House  of 
Parliament.” 

So  far  the  Deutsche  Bau  - Zeitung.  The 
Cologne  critic,  in  continuation,  says  that  many 
persons  wished  to  judge  the  plan  less  harshly, 
but  they  were  influenced  by  the  oiroumstance 
that  the  Bix  architects  who  were  on  the  jury 
participated  in  making  the  award,  and  concluded 
that  they  acquiesced  in  It  as  an  aot  of  inter- 
national courtesy  (!).  The  criticism  above 
quoted,  however,  was  the  unvarnished  opinion 
of  German  professional  circles,  and  the  journal 
in  question,  in  afterwards  discussing  the  com- 
petition, was  able  to  state  that  it  had  heard  not 
a single  voice  that  had  ventured  to  defend  the 
award  of  a prize  to  this  design.  This  has  been 
left  for  Deputy  Reiohensperger  to  utter,  and  we 
beg  him  to  inquire  in  professional  circles  and  try 
to  find  a single  professional  man  who  would 
defend  this  defective  project.  Herr  Reiohen- 
sperger, in  one  of  his  glosses,  Bays,  “In  my 
opinion  it  does  not  require  a well-schooled  so- 
called  scientific  education,  in  order  to  distinguish 
genuine  splendour  from  a hypocritical  tinsel 
gnudiness,  and  to  judge  whether  a church  or  a 
public  building  answers  its  purpose,  or  whether 
a dwelling-house  affords  its  ocoupiers,  down  to 
the  servants,  light,  air,  and  as  much  comfort  as 
possible.”  In  the  above  case,  however,  he  gives 
a very  weak  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
“opinion”  of  his,  and  shows  very  clearly  what 
happens  without  a “ well-schooled  education.” 
He  perhaps  understands  now  why  we  have  been 
silent  about  the  names  of  the  English  authors 
of  the  plan,  though,  of  course,  as  a purely 
matter-of-fact  discussion  about  the  superiority 
of  English  architects  over  German,  names  are 
altogether  unimportant.  Deputy  Reichensperger 
has  been  decidedly  unfortunate  in  his  examples 
taken  from  England,  and  only  shows  the  Bort  of 
thoroughness  with  whioh  he  has  studied  the 
state  of  things  in  that  country.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  country  in  the  world  which  sends  so 
many  technically-trained  professional  men,  old 
and  young,  abroad  as  Germany,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  foreign  productions ; and  every  year 
a large  number  of  such  persons  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  go  to  England,— the  best  proof  of  the 
esteem  in  which  Germany  holds  the  siBter 
nation  across  the  Channel  in  regard  to  certain 
departments  of  the  technical  arts.  On  the  other 
hand,  England  is  one  of  the  last  countries  which  is 
visited,  whether  by  Germans  or  by  other  nations, 
for  the  purposeof  studyingarchitecture.  Still  less 
do  people  go  there  to  learn  what  arrargements 
are  deserving  of  imitation  as  models  in  reference 
to  a preparatory  training  for  this  profession. 
In  these  two  respects,  however,  the  excellence 
of  its  architectural  creations  and  the  system  of 
preparatory  training  for  architects,  Herr  Reich- 
ensperger has  unhesitatingly  awarded  the  palm 
to  England. 

In  conclusion,  in  order  to  obviate  misconcep- 
tions, we  wish  to  caution  the  reader  against 
supposing  that  we  considered  our  native  system 


of  architectural  education,  professional  organi- 
sation, and  productions  as  being  all  perfection. 
No  one  more  than  the  professional  man  him- 
self is  convinced  that  in  all  these  respects  we 
are  open  to  improvement,  and  that  we  ought 
to  work  hard  to  do  away  with  the  defects  of 
the  forced  economy  of  past  times,  and  to  alter 
and  perfect  the  organisations  hitherto  existing. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  the  present  argu- 
ment, or  to  suggest  new  ideas.  Wo  have  here  only 
to  protest  against  the  manner  in  whioh  Herr 
Reiohensperger  criticises  the  architecture  and 
architects  of  Germany,  especially  their  relations 
to  Government.  His  representations  are  calcu- 
lated, unjustly,  to  spread  the  notion  that  there 
is  “ something  rotten  in  the  State  ” in  regard 
to  the  profession  in  question.  That  against 
which  we  most  particularly  protest  is  his 
attempt  to  discredit  the  academical  training  of 
German  architects  and  his  advice  “ to  throw 
the  key  of  the  Bauakademie  into  the  Spree.” 
One  who  is  capable  of  giving  such  advice 
ought  to  think  ten  times  before  venturing  to 
utter  a word  about  technical  matters  in  a public 
assembly.  For  nothing  evidences  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  modern  technical  art  so  clearly  as 
suoh  a want  of  appreciation  of  the  daily  in- 
creasing importance  of  science  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  arts. 


SOME  BILLS  FOR  THE  WORKS  AT 
BLENHEIM. 

We  have  printed  the  following  bills  for  works 
done  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim 
Castle  in  the  years  1709-10,  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  from  the 
originals  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stephen 
I.  Tucker,  Somerset  Herald.  Four  of  them 
are  signed  by  Vanbrugh  and  receipted ; the 
fifth  is  not  signed  by  him,  but  is  endorsed 
paid  at  Londou.  In  the  third  bill  forty  cards 
of  kid’s  hair  are  priced  at  6d.  per  card,  but 
moneyed  out  as  if  at  6£d.,  viz.,  11.  la.  8d.  And 
in  the  last  of  the  bills  given  it  will  be  observed 
that  a rod  of  brickwork  is  described  as  containing 
272  ft.  cube.  These  bills  will  doubtless  be 
interesting  to  some  of  our  readers,  as  affording 
means  of  comparison  in  respect  of  prices.  The 
troubles  which  befell  Vanbrugh  during  the 
building  of  Blenheim  through  the  inconsistency 
of  Parliament,  and  the  evil  Bpirit  of  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  are  wtll  known.  He 
says,  in  a letter  to  Jacob  Tonson, — “ I have  the 
misfortune  of  losing,  for  I now  see  little  hopes 
of  ever  getting  it,  near  2,000L,  due  to  me  for 
many  years’  plague  and  trouble  at  Blenheim, 
which  that  wicked  ivoman  of  Marlborough  is  so 
far  from  paying  me,  that  the  Duke,  being  sued 
by  some  of  the  workmen  for  work  done  there,  she 
has  tried  to  turn  the  due  to  them  upon  me,  for 
which  I think  she  ought  to  be  hanged.”  The 
strange  history  of  the  building  of  Blenheim  is 
told  in  D'lsraeli’s  “ Curiosities  of  Literature.” 
A reason  for  Somerset  Herald’s  regard  for  Van- 
brugh’s autograph  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  for  a time  held  the  office  of  Clarenoieux  King 
of  Arms,  an  appointment  which  enabled  Swift 
to  insinuate  that  Vanbrugh’s  new  title  enabled 
him  to  “ build  houses  ” in  more  ways  than  one. 
Vanbrugh  was  always  well  abused,  and  Pope’s 
spite  has  done  as  muoh  to  keep  his  name  in 
memory  as  Blenheim  or  Castle  Howard.  He 
was  a man  of  original  genius,  and  even  the 
bitter  little  poet  of  Twickenham  admitted  that 
he  was  “ a man  of  wit  and  man  of  honour.” 


May,  1709. 

To  Robert  Wetherilt,  Plaisterer,  for  work  done 
at  the  Mannor  House  in  Woodstock  park,  for 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough : — 

£.  a.  d. 

ffor  4011yds.  of  Plain  Ceiling at  6d.  'Pyd.  10  0 10 

fl’or  900  yds.  of  Rendering  walls....  at  4d.  '33-  yd.  15  0 0 
ffor  658  foot  7 in.  Run  of  8mall  Molding  6 in. 

deep at  9d.  ft.  run  24  13  11 

ffor  63  foot  Ran  of  Small  Molding,  1±  in. 
deep  at  2id.  'f-  ft.  run  0 13  1 

£60  7 10 

May,  1709. 

To  Mr  Tho’  Joseph  for  Oak  Timber,  bought 
of  him  at  New  Ditch  Quarter,  in  hanger  Walk, 
in  Whittlewood  forrest,  Northampton  Shire,  for 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  use  at 
Blenheim  Castle,  Woodstock  Parke  : — 
foot  cub10  £.  9.  d. 

For  670  of  Oak  Timber  at  8<>-  per  foot  cnbic 19  0 0 

Measured  and  cast  up  ^ 

This  Bill  according  to  ye  prise  above  agreed 
on  amounts  to  the  sum  of  Nineteen  Pounds. 

Allow’d  ^ me,  J,  Vanbbugh, 


744 


THE  BUILDER. 


Sept.  15th,  1709.  Reo’d.  of  Mr.  Henry  Joynes  the  sum 
of  Nineteen  Pounds  in  full  of  the  above  bill. 

£jg  o 0 me,  Thomas  Josbph. 


June,  1709. 

To  Rob1  Wetherilt,  Plaiaterr.  for  Days  Works 
Worm’d  att  Blenheim  Castle  ; in  Stoping  of 
•windows,  after  ye  Masons,  in  Atick  Story,  id 
Kitchins  wing  ; and  Botoms  after  ye  floors 
were  layd  there  ; in  Stoping  of  ye  Breatches  in 
Attick  Story,  in  yc  Maine  House,  y‘  jc  Joyners 
made  in  puting  up  their  Wainscott ; for  Takeing 
Downe  ye  Lathing  of  ye  out  Roome  next  to  ye 
Servants  Hall;  and  two  Groins  in  ye  same 
passage  ; and  for  Stoping  and  Mending  serveral 
Jobbs  at  ye  High  Lodge,  &c.,  for  yc  Service  of 
his  Grace  ye  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Wood- 

stock  Park : — „ , 

£.  s.  d. 

ffor  A plaisterer  49  Days  at  3s.  ^ Diem  07  07  00 

ffor  A Labour'  26*  Days  at  2s.  ^ do..... 02  13  (O 

ffor  40  Cards  of  Kid’s  Hare  at  Od.  V Card  ...  01  01  08 

ffor  8 thousd  of  Lath  Nails  at  18d.  thousd...  00  l*  w 


£11  13  08 


The  Above-mention’d  Ace1  is  certifid  yr 
Humble  Serv1-  W.  Jefferson. 

Allowed  ^ J.  Vanbrugh. 
Aua.  10, 1710.  Reed,  of  Mr.  Henry  Joynes  the  sum  of 
Eleven  Pound  Thirteen  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence  m full 
of  y"  above  bill. 

£1113  8 f ms  Robt.  Wethebii-t. 


Jany.  24,  1709. 

Measur’d  and  cast  up  Henry  Joynes. 

Tilleman  Bobart. 


This  Bill  according  to  the  sev11  prises  agreed 
on  ^ contr.  amounts  to  yc  sum  of  fifty  pound 
seven  shillings  and  ten  pence. 

Allow’d  J.  Vanbrugh. 

Henry  Joynes. 
Tille.  Bobart. 


July  29, 1710.  Reo’d  of  Mr.  Henry  Joynes  the  sum  of 
Fifty  Pounds  Seaven  Shillings  and  Ten  Pence  for  full  of 
my  above  bill. 

£53  7 10  I say  reo’d  me,  Robt.  Wethebilt. 


July,  1709. 

To  Edwd  Strong,  senr  and  Edw’1  Strong,  junr 
for  Days  works  done  att  Blenheim  Castle  in 
Woodstock  parke  for  his  Grace  ye  Duke  of 
Marlborough : — 

In  cutting  way  for  portld  steps  and  halfpaces 
in  ye  square  staircase,  N.  Quadrant,  from  ye 
Celler  story  up  to  ye  first  floor,  wedging  in  ye 
sd  steps  with  Iron  wedges,  also  plugs  of  Iron 
Lett  into  ye  Joynts  of  yc  halfpaces  and  runn  with 
Lead  also  Cutting  with  Iron  drills  and  tooles 
made  for  that  purpose  holes  in  ends  of  steps  as 
at  A [section  drawn]  to  fix  yc  iron  work  in  in 
Lady  dutches  back  stayrs  and  East  ouall  stayrs 
from  yc  Celler  floor  up  to  ye  stayrs  that  lands 
into  yc  towerB  stamping  yc  Lead  into  yc  holes 
to  make  fast  yc  Iron  work  and  triming  of  it 
of  smooth  with  ye  steps,  &c. 


Masons  att  29.  4d.  ^ diem. 


July  y°  11 

18 

25 

Aug'  1* 

Edwd  Carver 

..  iiiiii 

IIIIII 

IIIIII 

IIIIII 

2 16 

0 

Jno.  Carver 

..  iiiiii 

IIIIII 

IIIIII 

IIIIII 

2 16 

0 

Jno.  Ogle  ... 

. mm 

iiiiii 

IIIIII 

IIIIII 

2 16 

0 

Geo.  Asley  . 

. iiiiii 

iiiiii 

— 

— 

1 08 

0 

Aug' 8 

15 

22 

29 

Edwd  Carver 

IIIIII 

IIIIII 

IIIIII 

iiiiii 

2 16 

0 

Jno.  Carver 

iiiiii 

iiii/i 

iiiiii 

iiiiii 

2 16 

0 

Jno.  Ogle  ... 

iiiiii 

mm 

IIIIII 

mm 

2 16 

0 

Geo.  Ashley 

mm 

mm 

IIIIII 

iiiiii 

2 16 

0 

Sep.  yc  5 

12 

19 

26 

Edwd  Carver 

••  IIIIII 

iiiiii 

IIIIII 

iiiiii 

2 16 

0 

Jno.  Ogley... 

••  IIIIII 

mm 

III 

1 lo 

0 

Octor  ye  3d 

10 

17 

24 

Edwd  Carver 

• IIIIII 

iiiiii 

IIIIII 

IIIIII 

2 16 

0 

Jno.  Ogle  ... 

• IIIIII 

mm 

IIIIII 

iiiiii 

2 16 

0 

£31  03  0 


This  acc‘  was  Examin’d  that  ye  said  Worke 
was  done  at  Blenheim.  Henry  Joynes. 

Tille.  Bobart. 
Allowd  ^ J.  Vanbrugh. 


Jany.  13th,  17}£.  Reed  of  Mr.  HeDrv  Joynes  the  sum 
of  thirty  one  pound  three  shillings  In  fiill  of  y'  above  bill 
for  Mr.  Edvr.  Strong. 

*^1  30  ?me  Che.  Cass. 


July,  1710. 

To  Mr  Tho5  Churchill  & Mr  Riohd  Stacy, 
Bricklayr  Worke  done  by  them  at  Blenheim 
Castle,  In  Woodstock  Parke,  for  yc  Service  of  his 
Grace  ye  Duke  of  Marlborough  : — 

A Remaining  part  of  yc  Back  wall  of  the 
Greenhouse ; the  upper  part  of  sev11  party  Walls 
in  y,;  Attick  Storry  next  the  Roofe  in  ye  Gtand 


Pile,  and  sev11  doreways  stop’d  up  these  and 
partioning  filld  up  w"*  brick  there,,  and  in  yc 
Attick  Storry  over  yc  North  East  Stable  in  the 
West  Wing  of  Offices,  &c.,  and  Vaulting  at  yc 
foot  of  yc  Staircases  in  yc  East  Wing  of  Offices, 
&c.,  and  Vaulting  in  ye  South  and  North  Cor- 
ridors upon  Grand  floor  in  ye  Grand  Pile  : — 

£.  9.  d. 


ffor  53J  rods  63  foot  of  Brickworke,  estimating 

272  ft.  cub.  to  a Rod,  at  25s.  R''d  67  9 5 

ffor  7*  rods  62  foot  of  ditto  in  Vaultings,  at 

23s.  Ip  Rod  10  16  5 

ffor  561  yds.  1 ft.  of  Partioning  filld  up  with 

brick  at  6d.  yd.  supu  14  0 6 

ffor  210  foot  0 in.  run  of  Splays,  at  lid.  ^ fo* 


ffor  50  foot  0 in.  Run  of  Groiniug,  at  4d.  V foot 
Run  0 16  8 


£94  9 3 

Measur'1  and  cast  up  c<jP’ 

This  Bill  according  to  ye  sev11  prises  Allow’d 
& agreed  on  Contr  amounts  to  y°  sum  of 
Ninty  four  pjuuds  nine  shillings  and  three 
pence. 

Allow’d  ^ 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  MADEIRA. 

It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  anything 
architecturally  interesting  is  to  be  found  on  an 
Atlantic  island  380  miles  from  the  nearest 
mainland,  Mogador,  and  more  than  500  miles 
from  St.  Vincent,  the  nearest  architecturally 
civilised  coast.  The  island,  in  truth,  owes  little 
to  man’s  interference.  Its  interest  centres  in 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  central  axis  and 
the  northern  side  of  the  island,  which  is 
intersected  by  deep  canon-like  gorges,  whose 
dark  walls  rise  almost  vertically  for  thousands 
of  feet.  All  is  massive  basalt,  built  up  of 
successive  overflows  from  a mighty  central 
crater,  so  new  geologically  that  the  plants 
here  and  there  enclosed  and  petrified  are  of 
existing  island  species,  and  the  only  record 
of  changed  conditions  they  anywhere  entomb 
is  a tiny  coral  reef.  Alternating  with  the  lava 
flows  are  layers  and  layers  of  earth  burned  to 
a bright  cherry  red,  and  sheets  of  pumice-stone 
and  ash.  The  possession  of  every  ledge  and 
every  fissure  is  disputed  by  numerous  kinds  of 
laurel,  giant  trees  which  “ ripen,  fall,  and  cease.” 

Ferns  clothe  the  moist  ravines.  Woodwardia 
fronds  cut  to  shade  my  hammock  measured  9 ft., 
and  in  remote  glens  the  bright  feathery  fronds 
of  Dicksonia,  12  ft.  long,  curve  to  the  ground, 
and  delicately  translucent  ferns,  elsewhere  rare, 
twine  round  every  stump  and  rock.  The  back- 
bone of  the  island  rises  6,500  ft.  in  wildly 
jagged  peaks,  in  climbing  which  the  sea  horizon 
rises  with  you  as  it  does  in  Teneriffe,  taking  on 
the  appearance  of  a high  blue  wall,  and  melting 
into  sky  a hundred  miles  away,  while  at  other 
times  a white  billowy  expanse  of  cloud  stretches 
beneath  you. 

The  island  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  story  is  a romantic  one,  and 
often  told,  discredited,  and  lastly  proved  beyond 
all  doubt.  Lost  sight  of,  it  was  re-discovered  in 
1414  again  through  accident,  by  Zarco,  and 
Tristam  Van  Teixeyra,  two  squires  to  Prince 
Henry,  the  navigator.  The  spiritualities  of  the 
island  were  made  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  Order 
of  Christ  by  Don  John  I.,  and  the  papal  con- 
firmation granted  in  1442.  The  earliest 
existing  edifice,  once  a small  chapel,  now  a coal- 
store  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Funchal,  is 
low,  with  square  windows,  and  none  but 
the  plainest  buildings  appear  to  have  been 
erected  until  almost  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Funchal,  the  chief  town,  reminds  one  in  its 
situation,  of  Naples.  There  is  no  harbour;  vessels 
lying  in  the  roadstead  simply  trust  that  the 
prevailing  northerly  winds  will  continue  to  blow. 
The  hills  slope  rapidly,  and  are  studded  with 
villas  to  a height  of  2,000  ft.,  where  these  and 
vineyards  give  place  to  pine  woods.  In  1508  it 
was  made  a city,  possessing  equal  privileges 
with  Lisbon ; in  1514  a bishopric,  and  in  1539 
an  archbishopric.  The  cathedral,  commenced 
in  1485,  and  opened  in  1514  under  the  auspices 
of  a Captain-General  surnamed  “ O Magnifico,” 
is  anything  but  of  archiepiscopal  dignity.  A 
plain  Italian  Gothio  building,  with  square 
whitened  tower  and  glazed-tile  spire,  is  only 
curious  as  being  Gothic  in  form  with  no  trace  of 
Gothic  sentiment.  Moorish  influence  is  apparent 
in  the  capitals;  and  the  juniper-wood  roof,  as  in 
other  churches  in  Madeira  of  the  same  period, 
is  an  interlaced,  purely  Moorish  design.  The 
altars  and  their  furniture  are  unusually  tawdry, 
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and  everything  is  meretricious  except  a finely- 
executed,  but  poorly-designed,  wrought-iron 
grille.  The  more  ancient  eastern  part  of  the 
city  has  twice  been  almost  swept  away  by  floods, 
but  a good  example  of  the  ancient  architecture 
is  still  standing  close  to  the  western  gate.  A 
courtyard  is  overlooked  by  windows  of  two  lights, 
with  semicircular  heads  to  each,  and  divided  by 
a slender  pillar,  with  foliated  capital  of  peculiar 
design.  The  general  appearance  is  Lombardic, 
but  a closer  inspection  reveals  a thoroughly 
Spanish  Renaissance  character.  At  one  end  is 
a paradoxical  triple-lancet  window,  like  thir- 
teenth-century work ; and  the  ceilings,  rafters, 
&c.,  are  of  the  same  Moorish  design  as  the  cathe- 
dral, and  borrowed  apparently  from  the  church 
of  St.  Francis  d’ Assisi.  Another  house,  reputed 
erroneously  to  be  that  of  Columbus,  has  just 
been  removed  to  make  way  for  a so-called  im- 
provement. The  windows  had  the  same  Lom- 
bardic double-lights,  with  the  striking  peculiarity 
that  the  sill,  instead  of  being  level,  drops  to  the 
centre  mullion  at  an  angle  of  60°,  the  mouldings 
of  the  jambs  being  continued  down  the  slope  and 
stopping  against  the  base.  Setting  baok  from 
the  front,  there  is  a stone  filling-in  with  a hori- 
zontal line  continued  about  a foot  above  the 
commencement  of  the  slope.  The  capital  of  the 
centre  mullion  and  the  two  terminations,  for 
they  can  scarcely  be  called  caps,  to  the 
side- jambs,  are  sculptured  with  considerable 
spirit.  The  whole  appearance  is  perfectly 
unique,  and  there  is  probably  no  similar  win- 
dow on  the  European  continent.  The  Custom 
House,  almost  on  the  beach,  has  a vaulted  base- 
ment with  pillars  of  octagonal  plan,  and  capitals 
with  a quatrefoil  leaf  on  each  face,  curious  as  a 
rough  reminiscenoe  of  the  Spanish  late  fif- 
teenth-century carving,  where  capitals  are  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  vine-leaves,  and  depend 
for  their  light  and  shade  on  the  foliations  of  the 
leaves.  These  pillars  support  round  arohes, 
while  the  doorways  are  pointed.  Exteriorly, 
four  large  gurgoyles  are  interesting.  These 
are  apparently  of  lead,  and  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  two  being  grotesque  monsters  pointing 
muzzles  of  cannon;  a third,  the  head  and  front 
of  a game-cook ; and  the  fourth,  a frog-like 
monster.  The  most  interesting  building  is  a 
convent,  on  high  ground,  in  which  is  Zaroo’s 
tomb.  It  has  the  same  vaulting  and  architec- 
tectural  features  as  the  cathedral ; but  the  walls 
are  completely  lined  with  Hispano-Moresque 
tiles,  richly  arabesqued  in  blue  and  orange- 
yellow.  The  tomb  is  a rough  sarcophagus  built 
into  the  wall  and  resting  on  Lombardic  lions, 
with  decipherable  legends.  The  recess  is  arohed 
and  moulded  in  the  Early  English  style,  with 
Decorated  tracery  and  capitals.  The  nuns  attend 
mass  behind  wrought-iron  grilles.  The  later 
ohurches,  two  of  the  town  gates,  and  a few 
public  buildings,  are  of  heavy  Spanish-Jesuit 
style.  At  Santa  Cruz,  the  second  town  in  the 
island,  the  principal  square  is  entirely  surrounded 
with  buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century,  similar 
to  those  described  above,  and  including  a 
cathedral,  hospital,  prison,  &c. 

The  streets  in  every  town  are  narrow,  and 
paved  with  cobbles  worn  smooth  by  sledges 
and  bullock-wagons.  The  houses  are  rectangular, 
more  often  one-storied  than  two,  but  frequently 
carried  up  three  or  four  additional  floors  in  a 
square  tower,  in  order  to  command  views  over 
the  bay.  The  material  used  is  rubble,  with 
angles  of  dressed  drab  lava,  cleanly  white- 
washed or  tinted  buff  or  rose,  the  dressings 
being  painted  a different  colour  or  left  the 
natural  stone.  The  windows  are  fairly  large, 
protected  by  green  jalousies.  The  roofs,  tiled 
red  or  buff,  slope  from  each  face  at  25°,  and 
project  several  feet  over  the  streets,  the  buff 
tiles  and  white  mortar  in  which  they  are  set 
forming  pretty  overhanging  cornices,  which 
never  seem  to  soil,  and  cast  an  agreeable  shade. 
The  better  houses  have  wrought-iron  balconies 
of  excellent  workmanship  and  great  diversity  of 
design,  and  it  is  lamentable  to  notice  that  these, 
one  of  the  chief  features,  are  being  replaced  to 
some  extent  with  common  cast-iron  from  Eng- 
land. The  basement  windows  are  invariably 
protected  by  massive  grilles,  in  which  the  bars 
are  threaded  through  each  other  in  the  old  way 
with  as  many  as  200  interlacings  to  a moderate- 
sized window. 

Take  it  altogether,  no  style  oould  be  more 
suited  to  the  climate  and  support  more 
effectually  the  theory  of  evolution  in  archi- 
tecture, for  it  can  claim  to  be  as  much  evolved 
from  the  insular  and  sub-tropical  conditions  as 
the  zoological  features  undoubtedly  are.  The 
dwellings  are  rendered  more  pleasing  and 
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characteristic  by  clamps  of  banana,  occasional 
date-palms,  and  trellised  vine,  and  some  en- 
close inner  courts  fall  of  gardenia,  stephanotns, 
and  heavily  - scented  flowers.  Three  castles 
frown  over  the  city,  one  in  its  centre,  one 
above  it,  and  one  on  a rock  rising  from  the  bay 
in  front.  They  have  sloping  sides,  technically 
known  as  “ battered,”  pierced  all  over  with 
mock  casemates,  and  battlemented,  and  are 
stagy  in  appearance,  and,  of  course,  utterly 
useless  for  defensive  purposes. 

The  commerce  and  enterprise  of  the  place 
are  English.  Every  ship  in  the  harbour  seems 
consigned  to  Blandy  Brothers.  The  wine  trade 
lies  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
house  of  Cossart,  Gordon,  & Co.,  and  other 
almost  historic  English  names.  The  beautiful 
and  well-kept  villas  in  the  outskirts  are  owned 
and  were  built  by  Englishmen,  and  the  native 
press  laments  that  the  island  is  not  under 
English  rule.  The  only  flourishing  Portuguese 
building,  a splendid  hospital,  and  the  gift  of 
royalty,  is  directed  by  an  English  gentleman. 
Purely  Portuguese  undertakings  are  often  ridicu- 
lous failures.  A short  road  from  the  Custom- 
house to  a small  landing-stage,  the  Pontinha,  was 
breached  by  the  sea,  and  abandoned  before  half 
completed.  A huge  mill,  covering  an  immense 
area,  with  machinery,  costing  100,000  dollars, 
from  St.  Quentin,  of  power  enough  to  crush  in 
a week  all  the  sugar-cane  grown  in  the  island 
in  a year,  has  never  even  been  opened.  The 
finest  building,  a Franciscan  Convent  full 
of  inlaid  marbles,  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  old  families  violated,  to  make  way 
for  a Palais  de  Justice.  The  foundations  were 
so  Titanic  that  before  they  rose  above  the 
ground  the  whole  available  money  was  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  building  abandoned.  After 
a long  interval,  this  stony  desert  of  building 
material  and  massive  walls  is  to  be  converted 
into  a botanical  garden.  As  a preliminary, 
some  magnificent  palms,  previously  Bpared 
because  the  finest  in  the  island,  were  felled.  A 
large  Lazaretto,  built  in  separate  blocks  in  a 
picturesque  little  bay,  has  just  been  condemned 
on  the  eve  of  opening,  because  too  near  the 
town,  and  the  port  is  still  without  quarantine 
Accommodation.  A water-course  pierced  for 
miles  through  the  rook,  and  found  to  run  uphill, 
and  a sea-wall,  knocked  down  by  the  military 
to  permit  the  retreat  of  troops  from  the  beach 
in  oase  of  invasion,  are  other  monuments  of 
folly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
Bystem  of  irrigation  is  beyond  praise,  and  has 
involved  in  many  oases  enormously  difficult 
engineering  works  ; while  the  Portuguese 
system,  which  is  to  return  to  the  island  part  of 
the  taxation  if  required  for  public  works,  offerB 
a direot  premium  to  the  Madeirese  to  embark 
upon  any  work,  however  unproductive,  which 
will  cause  their  own  money  to  return  to  their 
own  country.  J.  Starkie  Gardner. 


ARCHITECTURE  AS  INFLUENCED  BY 
CUSTOM. 

BY  W.  PETTIT  GRIFFITH,  F.S.A. 

“ From  all  arts  and  soiences  whatsoever,  there  are  drawn 
certain  principles,  rules,  or  natural  conclusions,  which  if 
we  shall  appiy  ourselves  with  all  care  and  diligence  to 
examine  and  make  use  of,  we  shall  undoubtedly  find  the 
benefit  of,  bv  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  whatsoever  we 
^ake  in  hand.” — Fbbart. 

In  treating  of  architecture,  there  is  an  im- 
portant distinguishing  feature  much  overlooked 
in  the  present  age.  Wren,  in  the  “ Parentalia,” 
very  pointedly  alludes  to  it;  he  says  that 
“ there  are  two  causes  of  beauty,  natural  and 
customary.  Natural  is  from  geometry,  consist- 
ing in  uniformity  [that  is,  equality]  and  propor- 
tion. Customary  is  begotten  by  the  ubo  of  our 
senses  to  those  objects  which  are  usually 
pleasing  to  us  for  other  causes ; as  familiarity 
or  particular  inclination  breeds  a love  to  things 
not  in  themselves  lovely.  Here  lieB  the  great 
occasion  of  errors,  here  is  tried  the  architect’s 
judgment;  but  always  the  true  test  is  natural 
or  geometrical  beauty.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  arohiteoture  is 
influenced  by  custom,  as  it  prevails  over  every, 
thing : — 

**  Custom,  that  does  still  dispense 
An  universal  influence ; 

And  make  things  right  or  wrong  appear. 

Just  as  they  do  her  liv’ry  wear.” 

Reynolds  observes  that  the  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  fashions  and  customs  we  have 
been  accustomed  to,  and  which  are  justly  called 
a second  nature,  make  it  too  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  that  which  is  natural  from  that 
whioh  is  the  result  of  education. 


In  a paper  entitled  “ On  the  Influence  of 
Fashion  in  Architecture,”  read  before  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society  in  1863,*  I directed 
attention  to  the  styles  of  architecture  as  repro- 
duced at  various  epochs  to  suit  the  ever- varying 
taste  of  the  public;  but  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  point  out  the  abuses  which  have  been 
introduced  into  regular  architecture,  sanctioned 
by  custom,  although  contrary  to  common  sense 
and  the  original  intentions  of  the  early  archi- 
tects. Fashion  in  architecture  refers  to  the  re- 
use of  existing  styles  (the  idea  of  a new  style 
having  been  shipwrecked  long  ago),  and  has  no 
bearing  upon  architecture  as  perverted  by 
custom.  The  latter,  consequently,  is  by  far  the 
graver  question  of  the  two,  as  the  creation  of 
architecture  has  to  be  considered  and  not  simply 
its  modern  use. 

" Custom,  the  world’s  great  idol  we  adore ; 

And,  knowing  this,  we  seek  to  know  no  more. 

What  education  did  at  first  receive, 

Our  ripen’d  age  confirms  us  to  believe.” 

PoiIFBET. 

Although  custom  often  constitutes  a moral 
rule  in  cases  where  no  legal  dictum  prevails,  it 
does  not  always  do  so.  For  instance,  it  was 
the  custom  when  Classic  architecture  was  the 
fashion,  to  denounce  the  Gothic;  hence, in  1721, 
Tickell,  in  alluding  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
says  : — 

* Mark  that  old  ruin,  Gothic  and  uncouth, 

Where  the  Black  Edward  pass’d  his  beardless  youth. ■’ 

Custom  has  introduced  many  abuses,  contrary 
to  reason  and  ancient  rules,  whioh  for  years 
have  been  rules  of  architecture,  because 
“ Some  lucky  licence  answer  to  the  full, 

Th’  intent  proposed,  that  licence  is  a rule.” 

Pope. 

These  abuses  should  be  carefully  considered 
by  all  who  desire  to  produce  correct  architec- 
ture ; the  more  so,  as  time  cannot  render 
irregularities  legitimate,  nor  can  authority 
justify  abuses  of  taste;  for 

11  Custom  doeB  not  reason  overrule. ’’ 

Rochester. 

No  errors,  however  ancient,  or  however  coun- 
tenanced by  long  practice,  are  fib  objects  of 
imitation.  If  rules  were  laid  down  for  deter- 
mining with  precision  what  ancient  monuments 
are  of  the  true  standard  principle  of  correct- 
ness, they  would  greatly  contribute  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  architecture ; but,  to  ascertain 
such  rules  would  require  the  qualifications  of 
the  philosopher,  united  with  those  of  the  archi- 
tect. He  whose  mind  is  enlightened  by  these 
reasoning  powers  knows  how  to  stamp  a juBt 
value  upon  works  of  real  merit,  and  to  reject 
any  excrescence  that  “ old  Time,”  as  Milton 
Bays,  “ with  his  huge  drag-net,  has  conveyed 
down  to  us  along  the  stream  of  ages.” 

Some  of  these  abuses  have  been  pointed  out 
by  Yitravius,  Palladio,  Perrault,  Chambers,  and 
others.  AmoDg  them  may  be  named  the 
swelling  of  columns.  Freart  blames  the  prac- 
tice of  making  “ pillars  swell  in  the  middle,  as 
if  they  were  sick  of  some  lympany  or  dropsy,” 
and  he  justly  remarks  that  it  is  oontrary  to  the 
original  and  natural  type  in  trees. 

A column  with  straight  lines  would  appear 
concave  to  the  eye,  consequently  curved  lines 
are  requisite ; but  whether  the  curve  should 
have  the  greatest  diameter  at  the  base  or  at 
about  one-third  up  the  column  is  a point  for 
consideration.  Vitruvius  says  that  it  is  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  column.  This  is  absurd, 
as  he  has  no  authority  for  it.  The  curve  should 
start  with  the  greatest  diameter  at  the  base, 
unless  there  be  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
bodies  must  diminish  as  they  recede  from  the 
eye.  In  this  case,  the  greatest  swell  would  be 
a certain  distance  up  the  column.  Vitruvius 
perhaps  took  the  idea  of  fixing  the  greatest 
swell  in  the  middle  of  the  column  from  his 
composing  the  Doric  column  upon  the  model  of 
a man,  the  centre  of  the  latter  being  his  navel : 
of  course  there  is  no  authority  for  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Sculpturing  modillions  and  dentils  of  pedi- 
ments perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  not  to 
the  Blope  line  of  the  pediment,  is  erroneous ; 
but  custom  has  adopted  this  innovation.  So, 
too,  putting  modillions  on  the  four  sides  of  a 
building,  and  in  the  horizontal  cornice  of  the 
pediment ; modillions  being  proper  on  those 
sides  only  where  the  rafters  are  set,  whose  ends 
they  represent,  and  not  in  the  cornice  that  runs 
under  the  pediment. 

Making  several  breaks  in  the  horizontal  en- 
tablature or  cornice  of  a pediment. 


* See  the  Builder,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  38. 


Breaking  entablatures  over  columns  and 
pilasters,  particularly  if  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  the  same  occasion  for  it  as  may  be  perceived 
in  the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome,  or  other  struc- 
tures of  a symbolical  description,  where  the 
breaking  of  the  entablature  indicates  the  cha- 
racteristic intention  for  whioh  the  columns  were 
so  introduced ; namely,  that  of  supporting 
emblems  expressive  of  commemorable  events, 
and  in  that  instance  not  unappropriate. 

Perrault  says,  neither  ought  we  to  make 
statues  placed  above  larger  than  those  set 
below,  when  they  are  of  the  same  kind,  that 
is,  when  both  stand  each  in  its  own  Btory  or 
order.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  always 
to  be  diminished,  as  the  orders  are,  which  are 
necessarily  less  than  those  below. 

It  is  not  only  important,  but  necessary,  to 
judge  of  the  sizes  of  objects  to  be  placed  on 
lofty  erections.  It  was  remarked  in  “ Roma 
Illustrata,”  1721,  and  in  1806,  by  an  architect 
who  visited  France  and  Italy,  that  the  figures 
high  up  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Trajan’s  column 
are  somewhat  larger  than  those  below;  the 
perspective  reducing  them  to  an  equal  size  to  the 
eye.  By  referring  to  Taylor  & Cresy’s  Rome, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  assertion  is  not  correct : 
the  twenty-three  blocks  of  white  marble  are 
all  of  the  same  size,  and  also  the  figures  upon 
them. 

We  are  informed  by  Vasari  that  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  Michelangelo  began  to  Btudy 
his  compositions  in  sculpture  with  more  care, 
making  models,  not  only  for  statues,  but  also 
for  architectural  ornaments,  of  the  full  size, 
which  he  used  even  to  place  at  their  proper 
height  in  order  to  judge  of  the  true  effect  of 
the  future  work. 

When  two  or  more  orders  are  employed,  one 
above  the  other,  in  a building,  the  laws  of 
solidity  require  that  the  strongest  should  be 
placed  lowermost;  the  Tuscan  to  support  the 
Doric ; the  Doric,  the  Ionic ; the  Ionic,  the 
Corinthian;  and  the  Corinthian,  the  Composite. 

In  England  there  are  few  examples  of  more 
than  two  stories  of  columns  ; in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  are  to  be  seen  three  aod  some- 
times more  ; yet  it  is  a practice  by  no  means 
to  be  imitated.  Palladio  attempted  it  at  the 
Carita  in  Venice;  Sangallo,  in  the  Farnese  at 
Rome ; Ammaunati,  in  the  Cortile  of  the  Pitti 
at  Florence;  but  all  unsuccessfully. 

Breaking  of  pediments,  and  leaving  them 
open  in  the  middle;  pediments  being  intended 
to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  not  to  let  it  in. 

Breaking  the  entablature  and  making  the 
cornice  of  a pediment  rise  from  the  top  of  a 
column,  pilaster,  or  pier. 

Plaoing  two  or  three  pediments,  one  within 
another.  The  ancients,  observes  Chambers, 
always  avoided  introducing  pediments  of  diffe- 
rent sizes  in  the  same  composition. 

Raising  pediments  on  circular  bodies. 

Employing  other  forms  of  pediments  than  the 
triangular  and  round.  Placing  balustrades  on 
the  inclined  cornices  of  pediments,  balustrades 
being  intended  to  enclose  terraces  and  other 
heights  to  prevent  accidents.  Also  intermitting 
the  horizontal  entablature  of  a pediment  to 
make  room  for  a niche. 

Putting  triglyphB  in  any  other  part  than  over 
the  column.  Enlarging  the  metopes.  Putting 
dentils  below  the  mutules,  because  the  feet  of 
common  rafters  cannot  be  below  those  of  prin- 
cipal rafters.  Adding  dentils  under  modillions. 

Projecting  the  cornice  too  much,  so  as  to 
exoeed  reasonable  utility,  and  thus  appear  un- 
safe to  passers  by. 

Adding  rustics  to  columns  and  pilasters, 
scored  like  loins  of  pork;  making  columns  and 
pilasters  penetrate  each  other ; coupling  of 
columns,  condemned  by  Blondel  and  vindicated 
by  Perrault. 

Triangular,  circular,  and  polygonal  pedestals 
are  objected  to. 

Chambers  objects  to  adorning  the  pedestals 
or  pilasters  of  attics  with  moulded  panels, 
which  look  like  joiner’s  work,  and  should  there- 
fore be  avoided ; neither  should  they  have 
capitals,  as  is  always  the  custom  in  France, 
which  give  them  the  idea  of  a clumsy,  ill- 
proportioned  composition. 

In  France,  and  in  Sir  John  Vanbrugh’s  works, 
the  horizontal  joints  of  rustios  only  are  marked, 
the  vertical  ones  being  entirely  omitted.  This 
has  a bad  effect,  and  makes  the  building  look  as 
if  it  were  “ composed  of  planks”  rather  than  of 
stones.  Palladio’s  method  is  preferable,  who, 
in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  always  marked 
both  the  perpendicular  and  the  horizontal 
joints. 
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In  the  Ionic  capital,  forming  one  volute 
parallel  and  the  other  oblique. 

Placing  the  Attic  base  under  the  Doric 
column.  Using  pilasters  instead  of  columns. 
The  Araaostyle  disposition  of  columns  suggested 
by  Perrault,  and  opposed  by  Blondel.  Piling 
two  or  three  orders  of  detached  columns  one 
above  the  other.  Setting  the  Composite  column 
over  tho  Corinthian  was  not  approved  by  the 
judicious. 

Using  cartouches  instead  of  oolumns  or 
pilasters,  as  they  appear  deformed  to  the  intelli- 
gent eye. 

Putting  the  oyma  or  cavetto  for  supports 
instead  of  the  ovolo  and  talon.  It  may  be 
tolerable  to  omit  a usual  member  of  architec- 
ture, but  it  is  insufferable  to  put  it  in  the  wrong 
place. 

The  oyma  and  cavetto  were  correctly  used  by 
the  ancients  for  finishings,  and  never  where 
strength  is  required ; the  ovolo  and  talon,  on 
the  contrary,  were  always  employed  as  sup- 
porters. 

Palladio  erred  in  employing  the  cavetto  under 
the  corona  in  three  of  his  orders,  and  using  the 
cyma  as  a supporting  member. 

Vignola  ignorantly  finished  his  Tuscan  cornice 
with  an  ovolo. 

UsiDg  frets  or  gnilloches,  decorated  with 
leaves,  ribands,  and  flowers,  instead  of  balusters. 

Placing  a sepulchral  or  funereal  pediment 
(such  as  is  found  on  ancient  tombs,  cippi,  and 
obituary  tablets),  upon  the  houses  of  the  living, 
in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  truth,  and  in 
subversion  of  every  rule  of  architecture. 

The  French  architects,  who  “ do  all  novelties,” 
have  adopted  all  innovations.  The  fact  is,  the 
French  were  ambitious  of  forming  a new  sohool ; 
they  were  to  invent  new  orders,  which  were  to 
be  exclusively  Frenoh  ; and  their  buildings  in 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  exhibit  examples  in 
which  all  kinds  of  incongruous  ornament  are 
collected  together  without  principle  or  meaning. 
The  buildings  in  Paris  are  neither  Greek  nor 
Gothic,  and  in  the  highest  degree  irregular  and 
formless.  Of  oourse,  there  are  exceptions. 

These  foregoing  cautions  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tects form  good  lessons  to  modern  practitioners, 
which  they  would  do  well  to  keep  in  their 
memories,  in  all  compositions. 

The  criticisms  on  the  several  parts  of  a stone 
building,  by  comparison  with  a wooden  proto- 
type, are  somewhat  absurd,  as  that  which  was 
suitable  and  constructively  neoessary  in  the 
latter  had  no  reference  to  the  former. 

From  a careful  study  of  the  ancient  regular 
architecture,  as  represented  and  misrepresented 
by  the  Italian  and  other  architects,  and  of  the 
buildings  themselves,  there  need  be  no  more 
talking  about  copying ; each  architect,  if  he 
will  but  devote  the  time  and  attention  to  the 
works  of  antiquity,  can  himself  adopt  from  them 
his  own  proportions  and  details.  First,  by 
pruning  and  rejecting  all  extravagances,  and 
licentiousness,  flatness,  and  insipidity,  disagree- 
able to  the  eye,  and  strictly  copying  such  things 
as  appear  to  be  perfect,  and  carefully  correoc. 
ing  others  that  seem  in  any  degree  faulty  j 
and,  secondly,  by  not  accepting  apparent  beau- 
ties when  not  founded  in  reason;  thirdly,  by 
not  retaining  any  modifications  diotated  by 
custom  alone ; and,  fourthly,  by  availing  him- 
self of  all  real  improvements  which  are  easily 
perceivable  by  a judicious  eye.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  admits,  it  is  true,  that  the  beauties 
and  defects  of  the  works  of  our  predecessors 
may  be  pointed  out;  the  principles  on  whioh 
their  works  are  conducted  may  be  explained ; 
the  great  examples  of  ancient  art  may  bespread 
out  before  them  ; but  the  most  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment is  prepared  in  vain  if  the  guests  will 
not  take  the  trouble  of  helping  themselves. 

It  will  be  well  for  architects  to  consider  these 
alleged  abuses,  as  many  of  them  have  been  in- 
troduced with  reason  and  judgment,  and  with 
approbation. 

It  will  be  the  more  neoessary  to  do  so,  when 
we  consider  the  vague  foundation  on  which  the 
more  refined  parts  of  the  art  are  built ; Cham- 
bers says  that  it  has  “given  rise  to  such  a 
multiplicity  of  contradictory  opinions,  all  of 
them  supported  by  plausible  arguments,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a choice,  or  to  distinguish 
the  real  from  that  which  is  merely  specious. 
The  connexions  are  frequently  very  distant,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  trace  a precept  through  all  the 
combinations,  that  can  possibly  exist  in  every 
branch  of  the  art,  before  its  truth  or  fallacy 
can  be  determined.” 

Although  Sir  W.  Chambers’s  judgment  is  to 
e generally  admired,  he  errs  in  rejecting  the 


Corinthian  capital  as  a support  to  an  entablature. 
He  says,  “ There  are  many  things  which,  though 
beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  yet,  in  their 
application,  carry  with  them  an  evident  absur- 
dity ; one  instance  whereof  is  the  Corinthian 
capital,  a form  composed  of  a slight  basket  sur- 
rounded with  leaves  and  flowers.  Can  anything 
be  more  unfit  to  support  a heavy  load  of  entab- 
lature, and  such  other  weights  as  are  usually 
placed  upon  it  ? ” 

Now  the  Corinthan  capital  having  originated 
from  a nurse  plaoing  a basket  on  a young  girl’s 
tomb  is  doubted,  as  the  temple  of  Solomon  gave 
the  idea  for  putting  leaves  on  a capital;  be 
this  as  it  may,  its  origin  does  not  bear  on  the 
case,  as  the  bell  off  the  Corinthian  capital  is  a 
carved  solid,  and  the  leaves  are  in  relief  on  it. 
If  the  bell  were  an  open  basket,  Chambers’s 
critioism  would  have  displayed  more  sense. 

The  golden  mean  as  applied  to  the  measure 
of  moral  rectitude  may  have  much  truth  in  it ; 
but  surely  there  is  no  mental  energy  displayed 
in  seeking  a mean  in  architectural  proportions 
and  works.  This  childish  plan  is  often  had 
recourse  to  by  juries  and  arbitrators,  who  in 
cases  of  compensation  take  the  highest  claim  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  lowest  claim  on  the  other 
Bide,  then  add  them  together,  and  divide  by 
two.  Now,  although  a mean  is  obtained,  afford- 
ing sometimes  a correct  decision,  still  there  is 
no  science  or  mental  energy  displayed.  To  the 
men  who  create  the  extremes  by  their  calcula- 
tions, must  be  awarded  the  credit,  and  not  to 
those  who  without  brainwork  adjust  the 
conclusions. 

To  judge  of  the  precise  proportion  awarded 
to  the  first  man,  and  to  each  of  all  other  forms 
at  the  Creation,  is  difficult,  unless  the  golden 
mean  be  appealed  to  for  a decision ; and  I think 
that,  as  far  as  living  objects  are  concerned,  a 
tolerably  correct  conclusion  may  by  this  means 
be  obtained.  To  apply  a mean  to  art  objects 
is  absurd,  as  buildings  and  their  component 
parts  are  separately  created.  Perrault  with 
great  labour  reduced  the  proportions  of  the 
varions  orders  of  architecture  to  a mean,  and 
Paley  in  recent  times  applied  a mean  to  the 
varieties  of  fonts. 

The  course  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Chambers 
is  far  more  Boientific  and  practical  than  the 
mean  between  extremes  as  suggested  by  Per- 
rault. The  former  enters  with  more  judgment 
into  the  subject,  and  endeavours  to  correct 
deviations  from  the  antique  originals. 

In  employing  regular  architecture,  nothing 
betrays  the  ignorance  of  an  architect  more  than 
a violation  of  the  ancient  rules,  or  to  introduce 
in  his  compositions  the  abuses  which  custom, 
contrary  to  reason  and  confirmed  by  time,  has 
imposed  upon  us.  Chambers  has  justly  pointed 
out  some  of  these  irregularities  in  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  the  Banqueting- 
house  at  Whitehall.  Many  of  our  more  recent 
public  buildings  abound  with  unmeaning  novel- 
ties. In  the  architectural  world  as  in  the 
political  world,  there  should  be  a liberty  defi- 
nitely established. 

In  ly28  ancient  architecture  was  as  much 
neglected  as  at  the  present  period  ; an  architect 
of  taste  complained  of  the  continual  spring 
and  circulation  of  follies,  whioh  are  in  a series 
of  false  appearances  connected  together,  and 
disguised  by  artful  softness  of  definition,  and 
varieties  of  incoherent  parts,  consisting  of  no 
foundation  but  the  emptiness  and  shadow  of 
appearance  ; and  this,  and  this  only,  being  the 
grounds  and  praotice  of  most  of  the  productions 
of  our  moderns  in  building,  architects  seem  to 
forget  that  beauty  is  founded  on  reason, 
irregularity  on  fancy, — 

“ Can  beauty  from  deformity  arise  ? ” 

Eusdbit. 

The  folly  of  permitting  custom  and  fashion  to 
prevail  over  the  ancient  rules  was  much  deplored 
by  Freart,  who  says,  “ Honest  Vitruvius  in  his 
time  well  foresaw  the  ill  consequence  which 
those  of  the  profession  would  introduce  out  of 
their  love  of  novelty,  which  already  began,  it 
seems,  to  incline  them  to  libertinism,  and  the 
rules  of  that  art  which  ought  to  remain  most 
sacred  and  inviolable  ; so  that  we  must  look  on 
this  as  on  a grey-headed  evil,  which  grows 
worse  and  worse  daily,  and  is  become  now 
almost  incurable.” 

Instead  of  teaching  anything  new,  the  public 
require  treatises  to  explode  the  errors  whioh 
have  been  introduced  by  the  admirers  of  novelty. 

It  is  absurd  for  an  architect  to  attempt  to 
design  without  materials  on  which  the  mind  may 
work,  and  from  which  invention  must  originate. 
“ From  mere  nothing,  nothing  can  proceed.” 


We  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  injunctions 
of  the  great  masters,  whose  advice  is  always 
grounded  upon  theory  and  practice,  and  well 
considered.  Of  course  they  have  faults,  and 
those  should  be  studied  as  well  aB  their  beauties. 
Variety  and  novelty  are  always  valuable,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  not  introduced  in  opposition 
to  precepts  of  art,  and  are  sanctioned  by  reason. 
The  more  the  student  inquires  into  ancient 
architecture,  the  less  will  he  be  pleased  with 
the  new.  He  will  derive  more  knowledge  than 
the  ancients  because  he  has  the  advantage  both 
of  theirs  and  his  own. 

The  Scriptures  say  we  ought  to  “ make  a stand 
upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us, 
and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way, 
and  so  to  walk  in  it.”  The  predominancy  of 
custom,  remarks  Bacon,  is  everywhere  visible, 
insomuch  as  a man  would  wonder  to  hear  men 
profess,  protest,  engage,  give  great  words,  and 
then  do  just  as  they  have  done  before,  as  if  they 
were  dead  images  and  engines,  moved  only  by 
the  wheels  of  custom. 

The  English  architect  is  much  indebted  to 
Wren  for  his  good  sense  and  judgment  in  award- 
ing the  true  test  of  beauty  to  nature  or  geo- 
metry. Of  course,  our  Continental  neighbours 
differ  in  opinion.  Let  us  listen  to  Perrault, — 
“ Neither,”  says  he,  “ the  imitation  of  nature, 
nor  reason,  nor  good  sense,  are  then  the  founda- 
tion of  those  beauties,  which  we  fancy  we  see 
in  the  proportion,  order,  and  disposition  of  the 
parts  of  a column  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  other  cause  of  their  agreeableness  than 
custom.” 

However,  notwithstanding  this  assertion,  it 
has  been  shown  that  custom  is  not  a principle  or 
cause  of  true  beauty.  What  arises  from  the 
manners  and  customs  of  particular  nations  can 
at  best  be  but  adventitious  and  looal ; and  what 
is  local  cannot  forma  universal  rule  or  principle  ; 
and  since  the  principles  of  true  beauty  must  be 
acknowledged  as  such  by  all  men,  therefore 
local  custom  cannot  be  a principle  of  real 
beauty. 

I cannot  do  better  than  oonclude  with  an 
admonition  handed  down  to  us  by  the  great 
architect  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral : — “ An  archi- 
tect,” says  he,  “ ought  to  be  jealous  of  novel- 
ties, in  which  fancy  blinds  the  judgment;  and 
to  think  his  judges,  as  well  as  those  that  are  to 
live  five  centuries  after  him,  as  those  of  his 
own  time.  That  which  is  commendable  now  for 
novelty  will  not  be  a new  invention  to  posterity, 
when  his  works  are  often  imitated,  and  when  it 
is  unknown  which  was  the  original.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TREATMENT  OF 
SMALL  STAIRCASES. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  held  on  Friday,  the 
17th  inst.,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.I.B.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  it : — 

There  is  no  house  so  small  or  unpretending 
but  that  the  staircase  offers  an  opportunity  of 
architectural  treatment,  and  by  a little  care  and 
good  arrangement,  and  without  adding  to  the 
cost,  may  give  a suggestion  of  artistic  feeling, 
and  break  the  spell  of  that  oppressive  monotony 
whioh  is  the  curse  of  so  muoh  of  the  general 
small-house  architecture  of  the  present  day.  The 
difference,  also,  between  a well  and  badly 
planned  house  often  lies  in  the  staircase.  Our 
olient’s  property  may,  therefore,  be  seriously 
damaged  iu  point  of  value  by  any  omission  on 
our  part  to  arrive  at  the  best  staircase  the  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  One  more  word  before 
entering  on  my  subject, — namely,  that  I have 
purposely  steered  clear,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
style  and  design  in  detail ; for  style,  after  all, 
is  only  the  language  in  which  an  artist’s  thoughts 
are  expressed,  and  the  same  beauty  and  feeling 
may  be  seen  and  felt,  treated  in  various  styles, 
just  as  ideas  maybe  conveyed  in  various  lan- 
guages, though  one  style  or  language  may  often 
be  better  suited  and  appropriate  than  another  to 
express  those  thoughts. 

The  Bubject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
divisions  : — 1st.  The  position  ; 2ndly.  The  ar- 
rangement ; 3rdly.  The  details  of  a staircase  in 
a small  house. 

I. — The  Position  of  the  Staircase  in  Relation  to 
the  House. — This  may  be  external  or  internal ; but 
as  I propose  to  deal  more  especially  with  stair- 
cases suitable  to  small  house  in  this  country, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  contury,  ex- 
ternal staircases  need  not  long  engage  our  atten- 
tion. No  notice,  however,  of  small  staircases 
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could  he  deemed  complete  without  mention  of  a 
few  of  these.  Most  of  the  remains  of  old  English 
houses  up  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
show  Bigns  of  external  staircases,  leading  to 
living-roomB  on  the  first  floor,  which  were, 
also,  usually  approached  by  a second  staircase 
from  the  great  hall,  which  usually  up  to  that 
date  was  the  full  height  of  the  house.  The  very 
beautiful  external  Norman  staircase  to  the  build- 
ings attached  to  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury  is 
well  known ; but  Italy,  par  excellence,  is  famous 
for  these  features,  great  and  small.  A very 
well-known  one,  and  illustrated  in  our  Associa- 
tion Sketch-book,  is  one  at  Spoleto.  The 
position  of  a staircase  in  relation  to  the 
internal  arrangements  of  a house  is  a very 
interesting  and  important  question.  Professor 
Kerr,  in  his  book  on  the  “ Arrangements  of  a 
Gentleman’s  House,”  says  “ A stairoase  ought 
to  be  so  placed  as  to  afford  direot  passage  for 
the  ladies,  particularly  from  the  public-rooms, 
to  the  bedrooms.”  Mr.  Stevenson  says,  “ No 
rule  as  to  the  position  can  be  laid  down.  It  is 
usually  in  a conspicuous  position  ; but  when  the 
hall  is  used  as  a sitting-room,  it  is  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  if  the  stair  is  shut  off 
from  it,  at  least  by  an  open  screen.”  Now  the 
position  of  the  staircase  is  so  radical  a factor 
in  the  planning  of  a house,  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  Bhould  have  a clear  and  right 
view  as  to  what  is  desired  by  those  who  are  to 
occupy  the  house.  Mr.  Stevenson  says,  “ it 
must  vary  in  each  house,  and  no  doubt  it  will  to 
some  extent,  though  the  principle  aimed  at  will 
probably  be  the  same.”  The  same  author  says 
it  is  usually  in  a conspicuous  position,  also  the 
fact,  as  we  all  know ; but  the  question  then 
comes  in  as  to  whether,  in  our  present  habits  of 
life,  this  is  desirable  or  not.  Let  us  look  back 
for  a moment  to  the  planning  of  our  old  English 
houses,  for  though  our  habits  are  much  changed, 
and  what  has  been  can  never  be  again,  there  iB 
generally  something  to  be  learnt  either  to  follow 
or  avoid,  and  it  helps  to  show  the  growth  and 
principle  on  which  our  intricate  plans  of  the 
present  day  are  based.  We  shall  find  that  up 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  houses  were 
more  or  less  fortified,  and  the  staircases  of  stone, 
placed  principally  in  turrets,  an  arrangement 
not  likely  again  to  oome  into  general  use, 
though  at  West  Deane  Rectory  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a newel  staircase 
is  still  to  be  seen  placed,  as  will  be  found  almost 
invariably  the  case,  in  the  corner  and  occupying 
no  conspicuous  position,  though  their  existence 
was  duly  emphasised  on  the  elevation.  During 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  newel 
staircases  came  largely  into  use,  with  their 
straight  flights  and  square  landings  ; and 
during  this  time  some  of  the  finest  staircases 
we  have  were  put  up,  and  many  of  our  most 
thoroughly  English  houses  were  erected,  the 
arrangements  being  distinctly  to  make  the  hall 
an  apartment  for  general  use,  with  the  stairs  lead- 
ing merely  from  some  retired  corner  to  the  rooms 
above,  in  most  cases  being  absolutely  concealed 
by  a door;  and  Palladio,  in  his  description  of  stair- 
cases, assumes  as  a matter  of  course  that  it  will  be 
so  enclosed,  but  advising  that  the  door  should 
be  in  a conspicuous  position,  and  in  the  best  part 
of  the  house.  Sometimes  we  find  the  stairs 
placed  just  off  the  hall  in  a lobby  between  the 
hall  and  one  of  the  living-rooms,  as  at  Wrotham- 
place,  or,  even  still  further  away,  as  at  Severn- 
end,  Worcestershire  (this  house,  by  the  way,  is 
shown  to  visitors,  and  though  very  little  known, 
is  well  worth  a visit).  In  all  these  cases  there 
is  a separate  staircase  for  servants,  and  the  usual 
plan  shows  the  hall  dividing  the  family  apart- 
ments from  the  servants’,  and  connected  over  by 
the  gallery.  This  arrangement  assumed,  of 
course,  that  all  the  reception-rooms  were  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  the  stairs  led  only  to  private 
rooms,  and  were  therefore  planned  as  private 
as  possible.  In  larger  Elizabethan  houses,  some 
of  the  principal  rooms  began  to  be  placed  on  the 
first  floor ; here  the  staircase  naturally  became 
grander,  but  were  on  a scale  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  paper.  After  this  date,  the  Italian  model 
came  into  vogue,  where  the  staircase  was  placed 
in  a central  hall  or  cortile,  or  immediately  lead- 
ing off  it,  and  this  plan,  with  more  or  less  modi- 
fication, has  continued  to  be  largely  adopted 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  Italian  plan  also 
often  required  the  reception-rooms  on  a first-floor, 
and  therefore  led  to  a grander  staircase.  The 
demand  in  the  present  day,  where  the  space  can 
possibly  be  obtained,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  all 
the  reception-rooms  being  placed  on  the  ground - 
floor,  when  the  staircase  should,  therefore,  as  I 
consider,  return  to  a less  conspicuous  position, 


its  only  objeot  being  means  of  access  to  bed- 
rooms. The  question,  therefore,  has  to  be  con- 
sidered as  to  the  best  position  of  the  stairs,  in  a 
modern  house,  taking  note  of  what  has  been 
done  before,  but  not  copying  it,  without  regard 
to  the  altered  requirements  of  the  day.  What  I 
wish  to  lay  before  you  is  that  privacy  rather 
than  conspicuity  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  a staircase 
of  a house  of  ordinary  dimensions  leading  to 
bedrooms,  and  that  with  the  reoeption-rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  the  staircase  is  put  to  no  use 
but  private  and  domestic  ones,  and  that  where 
this  privacy  is  observed,  it  is  of  advantage  coall 
who  use  it,  and  more  especially  to  the  ladies  of 
the  household.  You  probably  all  know  the  story 
of  the  amateur  architect  who  designed  his  own 
house,  his  great  idea  being  a large  central  hall 
and  staircase,  with  a gallery  round  on  the  first- 
floor,  off  which  all  the  bedrooms  opened ; the 
consequenoe  being  when  any  occupant  of  these 
rooms  went  for  a bath  in  the  morning  he  was 
seen  by  the  servants  downstairs ; and  later  on, 
when  the  servants  were  removing  the  Blops 
from  the  rooms,  they  were,  in  their  turn,  seen 
by  the  guests  and  others  from  the  hall  below. 
The  hall  and  staircase  arrangement,  a very 
common  one,  appears  to  me  both  wasteful  and 
inconvenient.  The  staircase  spoils  the  hall,  and 
the  hall  Bpoils  the  staircase;  that  is  to  say, 
the  hall  is  of  no  other  purpose  than  for  effect 
and  show,  it  being  impossible  to  use  it  as  a 
sitting-room,  and  in  my  view,  the  stairs,  being 
placed  in  the  hall  or  general  thoroughfare, 
are  too  public  for  the  purposes  they  are  intended. 
Another  great  objection,  also,  to  this  arrange- 
ment, is,  that  the  hall  has  to  be  lighted  from 
above  only,  and  the  proper  ventilation  of  it 
beoomes  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  if  not  abso- 
lute impossibility.  You  will  understand  that  I 
am  speaking  strictly  of  small  staircases,  that  is, 
such  as  you  will  find  in  gentlemeu’s  houses 
generally,  and  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
houseB  where  a portion  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  State  apartments,  and  where,  therefore, 
a larger  hall  and  staircase  may  be  necessary  for 
architectural  propriety  and  to  befit  the  apartments 
to  which  they  lead.  Of  late  years,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  for  cheap  houses  with  large 
accommodation  has  led  to  an  undue  reduction 
in  some  cases  in  the  size  of  the  hall,  where,  in 
faot,  you  enter  the  front  door,  and  the  stairs 
are  at  your  feet,  and  an  array  of  little  doors  all 
round  you,  too  suggestive  of  oheeseparing  to  be 
pleasant  or  desirable.  My  own  idea  for  a 
country-house  is  a vestibule,  with  passage  from 
same  to  servants’  department  as  means  of 
access  for  waiting  at  the  door.  The  vestibule 
to  lead  into  a hall,  with  a fireplaoe,  of  course 
carpeted  and  furnished  with  comfortable  chairs 
and  side-tables,  and  with  the  staircase  screened 
off  from  one  corner  of  it.  In  town-houses  and 
restricted  sites,  the  position  of  the  staircase  is 
hardly  a matter  of  choice,  and  must  necessarily 
come  in  the  hall ; but  the  same  idea  of  privacy 
can  be  aimed  at  here  also. 

II.  By  Arrangement,  I mean  the  number  of 
flights,  the  landings,  and  their  disposition.  And 
here  privacy  should  again  be  aimed  at, — privaoy, 
that  is  to  say,  from  strangers  coming  to  the 
entrance-door,  and  the  simplest  way  of  obtain- 
ing this  is  by  reversing  the  flights  so  that  you 
go  up  in  the  direction  of  the  door  rather  than 
come  down  opposite  to  it,  as  is  the  common  rule ; 
the  practice  of  making  the  staircase  riee  imme- 
diately opposite  the  entrance-door  is  objection- 
able. I have  usually  turned  the  stairs  round  the 
other  way  myself,  and  the  only  objection  I have 
ever  had  raised  was  in  the  case  of  a pair  of 
semi-detached  houses,  where  the  tenant  told  me 
his  wife’s  friends  “ chaffed  ” her  about  the  stair- 
case being  turned  round  the  wrong  way,  and  sup- 
posed it  was  because  she  was  ashamed  of  her  stair- 
carpets  ; and  this  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
the  stair-carpet  seems  to  be  really  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  common  arrangement.  On  the 
other  hand,  I have  more  frequently  found  the 
tenants  soon  appreciated  the  advantages  of  the 
arrangement.  In  a town  house,  indeed,  this 
seems  absolutely  the  only  relief  from  the  stereo- 
typed plan.  There  iB  one  other  plan  of  placing 
the  staircase,  in  the  centre  of  the  house  be- 
tween the  front  and  back  rooms ; but  this  in- 
volves top  lighting,  and  means  semi-dark- 
ness on  the  ground-floor,  and  is  not  desirable. 
A favourite  arrangement  in  Queen  Anne  houses, 
where  the  stairs  have  to  be  arranged  in  the 
entrance  opposite  the  door,  is  to  turn  the  last 
four  steps  at  right  angles  to  staircase.  This 
breaks  the  straight  ladder-like  flight  in  front  of 
the  door,  but  requires  a wider  hall  than  can 
usually  be  obtained.  Having  settled  the  posi- 


tion of  the  staircase  in  regard  to  the  house,  and 
the  point  on  the  ground-floor  most  convenient  to 
rise  from,  the  next  question  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  flights  and  landings,  the  first  point  to  be 
kept  in  view  being,  of  course,  the  main  landing 
on  the  first  floor,  the  objeot  to  be  aimed  at  being 
to  place  this  landing  so  that  all  the  rooms  on  this 
floor  open  on  to  it  without,  in  small  houses  suoh 
as  we  are  speaking  of,  any  corridors  or  passages. 
In  a skilful  plan  there  may  be  a good  roomy 
entrance-hall  on  the  ground-floor,  where  it  is  of 
use,  and  a very  economically -disposed  first-floor 
landing,  though  with  the  central  top-lighted  hall 
and  staircase  already  mentioned  this  is  not 
possible.  Every  one  knows  that  long  straight 
flights  are  to  be  avoided,  eleven  treads  being 
about  the  extreme  number  in  one  flight,  and 
also  that  square  landings  are  desirable,  though 
these  should  only  be  used  sparingly,  for  too 
many  square  landings  and  short  flights  are  more 
tiring  and  cumbersome,  even,  than  over-long 
flights;  but  where  this  is  impossible  winders 
have  to  be  introduced,  and  these  need  not 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the 
stairs.  There  are  winders  and  winders,  and 
everything  depends  on  the  way  in  which  these 
are  arranged.  It  is  common  to  find  writers 
on  this  subject  give  a wholesome  condemna- 
tion to  winders,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  make- 
shifts hardly  to  be  tolerated.  The  most  usual 
way  is  to  form  the  square  quarter  - space, 
and  then  cut  it  up  into  three  threads,  by  the 
easy  process  of  an  angle  set-square  of  30  and 
60  degrees ; this  involves  that  the  treads  par^ 
take  each  of  a triangular  form,  terminating  in 
a point,  and  so  are  as  dangerous  and  prolific  of 
acoident  as  can  be,  even  though  the  treading- 
line,  which  is  about  18  in.  from  the  handrail, 
may  be  equal  throughout.  A portion  of  the 
staircase  in  Conduit-street  leading  up  to  the 
offices  of  the  Association  is  a choice  example  of 
this  arrangement.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
recognise  it ; it  is  an  example  very  well  known 
as  leading  from  this  entrance-hall  up  to  “the 
only  lending-library  in  the  profession  ” ; it  has 
a peculiar  “refinement”  in  the  width  of  the 
tread  between  the  winders,  being  12  in.  instead 
of  10  in.,  like  the  others,  and  this,  coming 
between  the  very  narrow  winders,  makes  it 
singularly  awkward  ; but  you  can  all  judge  by 
experience  whether  it  is  easy  “ going  ” or  not. 
Now,  with  a well-hole  of  12  in.,  as  this  has,  it 
would  surely  be  better  to  divide  this  among  the 
winders  than  to  give  it  to  the  one  central 
step,  and  if  arranged  as  on  the  plan  shown,  the 
“ going  ” would  have  been  comparatively  good, 
for  the  rise  and  tread  are  easy  in  themselves ; 
it  is  only  the  arrangement  of  the  winders  that 
makes  it  otherwise.  Yiollet-le-Duc,  in  his  “ How 
to  Build  a House,”  shows  a stair  with  winders, 
— a very  general  practice  in  France.  A 
very  good  example  of  a Btaircase  plan,  prac- 
tically composed  entirely  of  winders,  has 
very  kindly  been  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Harvey,  by  whom  it  was  recently  designed 
for  a house  in  Queen’s  Anne’s  Gate.  I 
have  dealt  on  this  question  of  winders  some- 
what at  length,  as  our  practice  in  England  is 
contrary  to  that  more  generally  adopted  on  the 
Continent,  and,  I think,  inferior.  The  objection 
to  it,  certainly,  is  an  absence  of  landings  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  to  rest  during  the  ascent; 
but  I doubt  whether  they  cannot  Btop  almost 
equally  well  on  any  part  of  the  stair  as  on  a 
quarter-space  landing,  and  unless  the  rooms  are 
very  lofty,  the  question  really  seldom  arises  at 
all.  A continuous  handrail  with  this  arrange- 
ment is,  of  course,  necessary,  and  this  of  itself 
helps  to  lead  one  in  the  direction  of  the  Btair. 
Another  very  important  point  to  be  remembered 
in  the  designing  of  the  staircase  is  that  it 
naturally  acts  as  an  upcast  shaft  to  the  house, 
and  is,  as  it  should  be,  its  great  ventilator.  It 
is  very  essential,  therefore,  that  it  should  have 
at  least  one  outside  wall  with  windows,  for 
ventilation.  Without  this  a house  is  always 
liable  to  a close  and  stuffy  smell,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  where  a w.c.  or  kitchen  stairs 
are  placed,  as  is  often  the  case,  under  the  prin- 
cipal stairs,  special  care  must  be  taken,  or  the 
least  smell  from  either  will  at  once  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  house.  The  aspect  of  the  staircase 
windows  can  hardly  be  considered,  as  the  stairs 
will  naturally  be  placed  where  the  aspect  is 
least  suitable  for  rooms.  If  you  can  get  a sunny 
aspect,  however,  it  is  preferable.  The  landings 
of  a Btaircase,  where  space  will  permit,  should 
be  wider  than  the  stairs  themselves,  in  order 
to  allow  of  a stand  of  flowers  or  some  china 
jars,  or  of  a window-seat,  which  really  would 
offer  rest  to  the  old  and  infirm  using  the  stairs. 
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III.  De> ails.  — The  rule  for  proportion  of 
treads  and  risers  need  hardly  be  mentioned  ; but 
the  aggregate  of  the  tread  and  riser  should 
always  be  about  the  same.  Thus  take  17  in.  to 
be  the  reoognised  standard,  then  a riser  of  7 in. 
would  require  a tread  of  10  in.,  a rise  of  6 in.  one 
of  11  in.,  and  so  on.  With  regard  to  the  width, 
this,  should  never  be  less  than  3 ft.  in  the  clear, 
and  if  any  of  the  reception-rooms  are  on  the 
first-floor,  the  stairs  should  not  be  less  than  4 ft. 
wide  in  the  clear.  Staircases  in  modern  houses 
may  be  generally  divided  into  those  with  well- 
holes,  and  without ; the  former  are  either  newel 
staircases  in  which  the  handrails  stop  against 
the  newels,  or  else  have  a continuous  handrail, 
probably  the  most  dangerous  arrangement 
where  children  are  concerned,  affording  every 
facility  for  sliding  down  them  and  toppling  over; 
where  the  rake  becomes  steeper,  stairs  without 
well-holes  are  either  dog-legged  staircases,  or  of 
the  character  shown  in  the  example  from  Viollet- 
le-Duo,  and  these  are  generally  used  where  space 
is  limited.  For  internal  domestic  staircases  wood 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  material.  Stone  may  be 
used  for  the  principal  flight,  its  advantage  being 
the  quiet  which  is  obtained.  In  Italy,  and 
warmer  climates  than  ours,  Btone  staircases 
seem  more  appropriate.  The  soffit  of  wooden 
stairs  is  usually  plastered,  but  the  material  is 
not  really  suitable,  as  the  spring,  which  a good 
staircase  should  have  to  a slight  extent,  sooner 
or  later  cracks  it  at  the  junotion  of  the  flights 
with  the  landings.  A deal  panelled  soffit  would 
add  but  little  to  the  cost,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  character  to  the  stair.  The  inclosure  of 
the  stairs  by  handrail  and  balusters  needs  no 
remark,  beyond  the  fact  that  2-in.  balusters 
will  always  look  better  than  1 in.,  and  that 
three  to  a step,  as  they  used  to  be,  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  two  poor  little 
inch-balusters  generally  seen.  If  only  two  are 
used,  they  Bhould  be  of  such  a substance 
that  there  is  not  more  than  their  own 
thickness  between  them.  The  wreathed  ma- 
hogany handrail,  with  its  elaborate  scroll  on  the 
ground-floor,  is  very  expensive,  and  should  be 
perpetrated  no  longer ; it  has  called  forth  many 
elaborate  treatises  on  its  setting-out,  and  many 
“ staircase-hands  ” have  made  its  perfection  the 
aim  of  their  lives ; but  beyond  this  there  is 
little  reason  for  adhering  to  it,  except  in  the  case 
where  winders  are  introduced,  where  it  becomes 
a necessity.  A close  or  open  string  is  very  much 
a matter  of  taste  and  design,  though  perhaps  the 
balance  is  in  favour  of  an  open  string,  and  ladies 
will  certainly  be  found  generally  to  favour  it,  as 
having  less  corners  difficult  to  sweep  than  a close 
one.  A staircase  should  always  look  solid,  with 
no  stint  of  material,  and  while  elaborate  work- 
manship would  be  out  of  place  on  a small  stair- 
case such  as  I am  speaking  of,  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  the  mouldings  should  be  full  and 
rather  more  massive  than  those  in  any  other 
part  of  the  house.  The  ladder-look  of  many 
stairs  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided.  An  old 
oak  staircase,  which  haB  weathered  almost  black, 
with  its  heavy  newels,  handrail,  and  balusters, 
its  solid  oak  steps,  covered  in  the  centre  with  a 
white  drugget,  has  a quiet,  homely,  and  inviting 
look,  very  different  to  the  general  toilsome- 
looking  and  uninviting  ladders  of  the  present 
day.  With  regard  to  its  decoration,  little  need 
be  Baid  except,  probably,  the  less  the  better. 
It  is  needless  now  to  inveigh  against  block- 
marble  paper,  as  architects,  at  any  rate,  have 
given  up  its  use.  A wooden-panelled  dado,  or  a 
plain  varnished  and  painted  one,  with  a severe 
patterned  paper,  of  not  too  dark  a colour,  is  all 
that  is  required.  Cornices  on  the  landings  are 
better  omitted ; but  if  a panelled  soffit  is 
adopted,  a small  cornice  would  probably  finish 
this,  and  run  round  the  landings  also.  Generally 
we  may  say,  plain,  honest,  good  construction  is 
all  that  is  required  in  a staircase.  Ornamenta- 
tion likely  to  arrest  the  attention  is  out  of  place; 
tho  same  applying  to  the  carpet,  which  Bhould 
be  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  design,  and  indeed, 
if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  make  the 
stairs  of  solid  oak,  nothing  looks  better  on  these 
than  a clean  white  drugget. 


Fire  at  a Builder’s. — Last  week  a serious 
fire  occurred  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Staines 
& Son,  builders,  Great  Eastern-street,  Shore- 
ditch. The  building,  consisting  of  three  floors, 
about  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  used  as  workshops 
and  stories,  was  nearly  burnt  out ; and  the  stook 
comprised  in  the  open  yard  in  the  rear  severely 
damaged  by  fire.  The  building  and  contents 
were  insured  in  the  Phoenix  Office. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday,  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  Lee,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz.,  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Cockrill,  S.  H.  Maile,  J.  K.  Cole,  E.  V. 
Grove,  W.  C.  Jones,  A.  North,  L.  Little  wood, 
C.  W.  Jackson,  S.  A.  Pentecost,  A.  E.  Kingwell, 
W.  Hodson,  H.  E.  Trivett,  E.  G.  Dawber,  E.  A. 
Mann,  W.  F.  Sutton,  S.  P.  Rees,  F.  P.  Telfer, 
F.  Rudkin,  A.  C.  Wissenden,  J.  Clunie,  S.  A. 
Edwards,  W.  Weir,  C.  Mayne,  H.  Gordon,  E.  J. 
Pine,  J.  L.  Robinson,  W.  J.  Lander,  P.  E. 
Mantell,  and  G.  W.  Hatcher. 

The  announcement  made  from  the  chair  that 
Mr.  Quilter,  past-president  of  the  Association, 
had  been  elected  District  Surveyor  for  East 
Streatham,  was  reoeived  with  applause. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  then  read  a paper  on  “ Tho 
Architectural  Treatment  of  Small  Stairoases,” 
the  substance  of  which  we  print  in  preceding 
columns. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
that  the  paper  was  one  of  thorough  practical 
interest ; for  houses  could  hardly  be  built  with- 
out stairoases,  although  he  knew  of  an  instance 
in  which  it  had  been  done, — greatly  to  the 
inoonvenience  of  the  inmates,  however.  He 
agreed  with  almost  everything  that  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb  as  to  the  planning, 
arrangement,  and  decoration  of  staircases,  but 
he  could  not  hold  with  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
white  drugget,  which  he  thought  had  a very 
unsatisfactory  appearance.  He  liked  to  see 
stairs  carpeted,  and  carpeted  for  their  whole 
width,  instead  of  leaving  the  usual  margins, 
which  were  generally  of  dirty  paint.  Mr.  Webb 
had  not  made  any  special  mention  of  the  ex- 
ternal stairoases  which  were  to  be  found  in 
Caen,  going  up  to  the  first  floor  of  the  buildings. 
On  the  road  to  Ardennes  almost  every  other 
house  had  an  external  staircase,  some  of  them 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  others 
from  the  fourteenth.  In  these  houses  the  en- 
trance to  the  ground-floor  rooms  was  beneath 
the  external  staircase.  One  very  noted  external 
staircase  was  the  one  at  Syracuse,  of  which  a 
sketch  by  Mr.  Charles  Eastlake  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Architectural  Association  Sketch- 
book. Architecturally,  such  staircases  admitted 
of  very  charming  treatment  indeed.  No  doubt 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
well  acquainted  with  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  chapter 
on  “ Escaliers.”  Prior  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
as  Mr.  Webb  had  stated,  all  staircases  were 
practically  in  turrets  or  towers,  as  in  the  one 
given  by  Viollet-le-Duc  of  the  old  Louvre. 
There  were  numerous  large  staircases  of  that 
kind  at  Blois,  and  he  presumed  that  almost 
every  young  architect  who  had  travelled  had 
measured  up  several  of  the  old  turret  staircases 
of  Normandy  and  other  districts.  He  himself 
had  met  with  a very  interesting  one  in  an  old 
house  in  Orleans  : it  was  a newel  staircase, 
measuring  not  more  than  3 ft.  aoross,  and  was 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  manner  in  whioh 
the  handrail  and  the  newel  interpenetrated. 
Mr.  Webb  [had  not  particularly  remarked  the 
very  small  staircases  whioh  were  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  important  houses 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Georges.  At  that 
period,  people  seemed  to  live  almost  exclusively 
for  show.  They  had  very  grand  reception-rooms, 
but  directly  they  went  up  to  their  bedrooms 
they  seemed  to  live  in  a hugger-mugger  style. 
The  staircase  to  the  first-floor  was  very  grand 
indeed,  but  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floors  was 
so  very  mean  and  small  that  any  architect 
would  be  ashamed  of  putting  it  into  a parsonage- 
house.  The  houses  in  Brook-street  afforded  au 
illustration  of  this.  In  an  old  country  mansion 
dating  from  the  Georgian  period,  which  had 
lately  been  pulled  down,  the  drawing-room  was 
40  ft.  by  30  ft.  by  19  ft.  high,  the  dining-room 
being  of  similar  proportions.  The  hall  was 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  but  the  staircase  that  went  out 
of  it  was  only  3 ft.  wide,  with  treads  of  7£  in., 
and  risers  of  10^-  in.  This  was  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  people  lived  for  outside 
show  instead  of  for  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  staircases  in  the  houses  at  Lancaster-gate 
seemed  to  bear  out  the  views  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Webb  as  to  central  staircases;  for,  except  on 
quite  bright  days,  gas  had  to  be  kept  burning 
continually.  A very  fair  illustration  of  the 
inconvenience  of  too  many  landings  was  afforded 
by  the  stairs  up  to  the  Esplanade  at  Richmond 
Hill,  which  consisted  of  an  arrangement  of  four 
steps  and  a landing  alternately  repeated  about 
ten  times.  If  a person  was  at  all  in  a hurry  in 


ascending,  he  was  most  likely  to  fall  up,  and  if 
in  a hurry  when  descending,  he  was  quite  sure 
to  fall  down.  One  feature  often  found  in  the 
treatment  of  the  angles  of  landings  of  staircases 
in  old  houses  was,  he  thought,  worth  noting. 
Mr.  Webb  had  stated  that  landings  should  be 
made  fairly  broad, — broader  than  the  Btairs 
themselves, — but  he  (the  President)  thought  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  put  seats  on  such  land- 
ings ; for  it  was  very  questionable  whether  any 
one  would  ever  sit  upon  them.  Flowers  might, 
however,  very  well  be  placed  there,  and  one 
good  means  of  filling  up  the  corners  was  adopted 
in  the  Georgian  period,  viz.,  angle  cupboards 
with  glazed  doors,  and  containing  shelves  on 
which  china  was  arranged.  The  effect  of  these 
was  very  oh  arming. 

Mr.  Thomas  Porter  (who  was  very  indistinctly 
heard)  was  understood  to  say  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  such  an  extensive  character  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  points  to  discuss.  The  paper 
was  one  which  suggested  a variety  of  practical 
considerations,  some  of  which  he  would  proceed 
to  refer  to.  He  thought  there  could  be  no  rule 
laid  down  for  the  position  of  the  staircase.  The 
planning  of  houses  was  generally  subject  to  the 
shape  of  the  site  and  to  other  circumstances  of 
a varied  character,  so  that  the  position  of  the 
stairs  must  be  left  to  the  architect  to  determine 
in  each  individual  case.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  author  of  the  paper  in  the  dictum  laid 
down  that  in  Bmall  houses  the  staircase  should 
be  in  as  retired  a position  as  possible.  His  own 
view  would  be  to  make  it  as  handsome  and  as 
conspicuous  a feature  of  the  house  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  fitness  of  its  surroundings. 
There  was  another  reason  why  the  staircase  of  a 
house  should  be  in  a conspicuous  position,  viz., 
that  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
planning  a good  staircase  that  the  bedrooms 
should  be  entered  direct  from  the  landings, — or 
at  least  from  lobbies  opening  on  to  the  landings 
(so  that  there  should  be  no  waste  room), — it 
was  highly  important  that  the  staircase  should 
be  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  more 
conspicuous  its  position  the  more  likely  was  it 
to  fulfil  these  conditions.  Windows  were  the 
best  means  of  getting  at  once  good  light  and 
ample  ventilation.  As  to  landings,  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  having  one  step  on  them  : 
it  was  sure  to  be  a source  of  continual  stumb- 
ling. As  to  the  stairs  themselves,  there  should 
be  no  discrepancy  in  the  heights  of  the  risers. 
A stairoase  in  which  this  occurred  was  most 
unpleasant  to  those  who  used  it,  particularly 
when  the  top  riser  of  a flight  was  of  less  height 
than  that  of  those  below  it.  If  a comfortable 
staircase  were  needed,  the  risers  must  not  be 
made  too  high  or  the  treads  too  narrow.  He  did 
not  think  that  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  formula  on 
that  point  was  infallible.  For  instance,  if  a 
9 in.  tread  were  used,  he  (Mr.  Porter)  saw 
no  reason  why  the  riser  should  be  7 in. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  height 
of  the  riser  should  never  exceed  6 in.  nor 
the  treads,  even  in  large  houses,  11  in.  As 
to  the  embellishment  of  small  staircases,  he 
thought  it  was  usually  the  case  that  the  orna- 
mentation was  far  too  elaborate  and  on  too  large 
and  heavy  a scale.  Small  staircases  would  not 
look  well  if  fussy  and  overdone  in  their  details. 
A 6 in.  newel  was  all  very  well  when  the  stairs 
were  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  wide,  but  in  Bmall  houses, 
with  stairs  only  3 ft.  3 in.  wide  at  the  outside, 
6 in.  newels  and  2 in.  balusters  would  have  an 
extremely  awkward  and  heavy  appearance.  He 
advised  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
not  to  take  for  granted  all  that  was  set  forward 
as  models  for  imitation,  for  he  had  lately  seen 
a “ prize  design  ” for  a small  staircase  in  which 
the  stairs  were  only  3 ft.  wide,  with  6 in.  newels 
of  a most  elaborate  character,  while  the 
balusters  were  of  such  dimensions  that  they 
must  have  been  made  out  of  3 in.  stuff ; the 
material  in  which  they  were  proposed  to  be  ex- 
ecuted was  wood,  but  their  forms  were  suoh  as 
were  proper  to  stone.  The  handrail  was  no  less 
than  6 in.  deep  and  4 in.  wide,  and  instead  of 
being  designed  so  that  it  could  be  laid  hold  of, 
it  partook  of  the  character  of  the  coping  of  a 
Gothic  gable.  In  regard  to  the  wood  used  for 
balusters  and  other  parts  of  staircases,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  oak  was  capable  of 
treatment  with  far  finer  mouldings  than  was 
the  case  with  commoner  woods.  The  height  of 
the  balusters  and  handrails  was  another  im- 
portant point.  The  rule  laid  down  in  books 
was  that  of  the  old-fashioned  standard  of 
allowing  a height  of  2 ft.  7 in.  above  the  nosing 
of  the  step  to  the  top  of  the  handrail,  but  he 
ventured  to  recommend  in  small  staircases  a 
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height  not  exceeding  2 ft.  5 in., — a dimension 
which  was  much  more  comfortable,  especially 
to  ladies,  for  2 ft.  7 in.  was  a rather  uncomfort- 
able height  for  a handrail  for  even  tallish  men. 
A height  of  2 ft.  5 in.  was  quite  sufficient  for 
safety . He  had  always  adopted  that  rule  except 
in  the  case  of  staircases  where  great  grandeur 
was  demanded.  Balusters  should  be  designed 
of  such  forms  as  were  capable  of  being  easily 
turned  in  a lathe.  Any  carving  or  other  elaborate 
work  on  them  was  quite  a mistake  in  small 
staircases.  He  did  not  quite  see  the  objection 
to  the  plaster  soffit,  bnt  he  did  think  that 
a soffit  of  panelled  woodwork  to  a small  stair- 
case would  have  a very  “ boxy  ” appearance. 
The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  cornices  (if 
they  must  be  had)  of  the  ceilings  of  landings 
could  easily  be  surmounted. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Aston  Webb  for  his  paper,  illustrated  on 
the  blackboard  some  points  touched  upon  in  the 
paper,  as  did 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  who,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  observed  that  one  reason  why  a plaster 
soffit  was  objectionable  in  a staircase  was  that 
the  latter  was  generally  one  of  the  most  care- 
fully-prepared pieces  of  woodwork  in  the  house, 
being  necessarily  made  out  of  seasoned  material. 
The  application  of  the  wet  plaster  to  it,  how- 
ever, had  a tendency  to  dislocate  the  joinery. 
With  regard  to  winders,  he  was  generally  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  what  had  been  said  of  them 
in  the  paper,  and  he  might  adduce,  as  an  addi- 
tional practical  reason  why  winders  were  un- 
desirable, the  difficulty  of  covering  them  with 
stair-carpet.  He  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
Mr.  Webb  in  disparaging  the  central  position 
for  the  staircase  ; indeed,  he  thought  that  for  a 
large  town-house  the  central  staircase  was  the 
one  to  be  preferred,  subject  to  the  provision  of 
a sufficiently  large  and  adequately  lighted  well. 
Mr.  Webb  had  given  a very  practical  and  useful 
paper  on  staircases,  which  very  properly  followed 
the  excellent  one  on  windows  read  by  him  two 
years  ago.* 

The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Webb,  in  replying,  said  that  the  question 
of  the  drugget  was  a matter  of  taste,  and  with 
regard  to  it  he  still  held  to  his  own  view  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  President.  With  regard 
to  the  height  of  the  handrail,  he  thought  Mr. 
Porter  was  mistaken  in  advocating  a height  of 
only  2 ft.  5 in.  A case  had  occurred  (he  thought 
at  the  Travellers’  Club)  where  a man  fell  over 
a rather  low  handrail  and  was  killed,  whereupon 
there  was  serious  talk  of  arraigning  the  archi- 
tect for  manslaughter. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
Jan.  7,  1881,  when  an  account  of  the  Associa- 
tion’s last  excursion  will  be  read  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Pink.  


GARIBALDI  ON  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  RACE. 

Writing  a few  days  ago  from  Alessio,  Gari- 
baldi, in  his  usual  plain  and  unvarnished  style, 
expresses  his  opinion  of  the  physical  charac-  ' 
teristics  of  his  countrymen.  The  General’s  letter, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Secolo, 
of  Milan,  is  as  follows : — 

“ My  dear  Moneta,— I beg  you  to  publish  the  follow;ng 
lines  The  New  York  Herald,  speaking  of  Italian  immi- 
grants into  the  United  States,  says:  ‘Of  all  the  emigrants 
coming  here  from  Europe  the  most  deformed,  rickety, 
dirty,  wretched,  and  thievish  are  the  Italiaos."  Painful 
and  humiliating  assertions  these,  but  true.  Let  ns  see 
what  are  the  causes  of  such  degradation.  I will  not  refer 
to  the  excessive  burdens  of  taxation  which  are  ruinmg 
this  poor  nation,  and  driving  it  to  despair.  I will  content 
myself  with  pointing  to  other  blots  which  are  less  obviou*, 
but  which,  like  that  just  mentioned,  disfigure  our  country. 
The  Royal  Cuirassiers  most  be  picked  men,  the  Royal 
Carabinieri  must  also  be  picked  men,  so  must  the  soldiers 
of  all  arms  of  the  service  ; so  must  the  customs  officers, 
■the  excisemen,  the  police,  the  municipal  guards. — all  these 
must  be  picked  men.  The  monks,  too,  and  the  Jesuits 
receive  uo  misshapen  persons  among  them.  What,  then, 
remains  to  propagate  the  Itxlian  race  ? The  narrow- 
chested,  the  rickety,  the  scrofulous,  the  deformed,  the 
lame,  and  all  that  sort  of  people.  And  now  let  those  who 
role  the  Italian  nation  tell  me  whether  it  is  not  inevitable 
that  the  Italian  race  should  become  degenerate. — Ever 
yours,  G,  Oaribaldi." 


In  drawing  attention  to  this  letter  from 
Garibaldi,  to  be  found  in  the  daily  papers,  we 
desire  to  intimate  that  there  are  other  reasons 
for  the  deformed,  rickety,  dirty,  wretched, 
thievish  inhabitants  of  Italy  than  those  enu- 
merated, namely,  a total  absence  of  proper 
sanitary  arrangements  in  Italian  towns  and 
villages,  from  the  palace  to  the  hovel  and  room- 
tenement.  Italy, — the  land  of  sunshine,  art, 


and  song, — is  a land  of  filth  and  vermin.  There 
are  marble  palaces,  art  galleries,  and  blue  skies, 
but  neither  sewers,  drains,  nor  adequate  scaveng- 
ing. Hence,  strangers  who  are  tempted  to  visit 
the  world-renowned  cities  pay  a fearful  penalty 
in  risks  from  fever  and  certainty  of  mosquito 
stiDgs,  as  also  of  punishment  from  other  domestic 
torments.  There  is  not  one  Italian  city  properly 
Bewered,  drained,  and  scavenged.  The  best 
hotels  use  cesspools,  out  of  which  pass  foul 
gases  and  putrid  fluids,  to  contaminate  both  air 
and  water.  Proper  scavenging  implies  daily 
cleansing,  not  only  of  public  streets  and  places, 
but  of  all  back  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  yards,  and 
tenement  houses,  with  a removal  of  excreta  and 
refuse  at  short  intervals,  never  exceeding  one 
week.  As  to  proper  sanitary  works,  a full  supply 
of  pare  water  is  necessary,  not  merely  for  dis- 
play in  publio  fountains,  but  laid  on  by  appro- 
priate services  to  every  occupied  dwelling,  how- 
ever humble.  The  regulations  of  a Common 
Lodging  House  Act  should  be  enforced  in  every 
slum  and  wretched  room-tenement,  and  all  the 
places  unfit  for  human  habitation  should  be 
sternly  dosed,  and  proper  accommodation  pro- 
vided. When  the  improvements  herein  sug- 
gested have  been  adopted  and  are  continuously 
carried  out,  there  may  be  hope  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Italy.  Ironclads  with  100-ton  guns, 
Royal  Cuirassiers,  Royal  Carabinieri,  customs 
officers,  excisemen,  polioe,  municipal  guards, 
and  Jesuits  will  avail  Italy  nothing  in  removing 
the  fearful  causes  of  disease  and  human  distor- 
tion. When  will  statesmen  learn  that  the 
greatness  and  strength  of  a nation  are  not  alone 
in  magnificent  cities,  palaces,  ironclads,  and 
standing  armies,  but  in  the  health,  comfort,  and 
content  of  the  people  ? The  further  lesson  also 
requires  to  be  learned,  namely,  that  where  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  allowed  to  grovel  in 
filth  and  misery,  there  can  be  no  true  security 
for  property.  A whiff  of  grape-shot  will  not 
cure  such  disease. 


THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  AND  ITS 
WORK. 

Of  our  British  railways,  the  Midland  is  the 
best  known.  It  is  not  the  largest,  but  it  pos- 
sibly penetrates  into  a wider  reach  of  country 
than  any  other ; and  the  boldness  of  its  policy, 
the  magnitude  of  its  undertakings  and  exten- 
sions, and  the  substantial  benefits  it  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  travelling  public,  have  given  it 
the  first  place,  possibly,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public.  Springing  from  a very  slight  and  small 
railway,  it  has  become  one  of  the  four  great 
lines  in  the  kingdom.  In  its  thirty-seventh  year 
it  has  become  so  vast  that  its  paid-up  capital  is 
over  67,000,0001., — an  immense  sum  to  have 
been  spent  even  in  less  than  twoscore  momen- 
tous years  on  railways,  works,  lines,  and  stock. 
But  if  a map  of  that  great  railway  be  looked 
at,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  a widely-reaching 
length  of  line.  Its  limbs  are  found  far  in  the 
south-west,  reaching  down  to  Bournemouth, 
and  stretching  from  Worcester  to  close  upon  the 
Welsh  coast.  St.  Pancras  is  the  central  southern 
point,  and  direot  north-weet  its  line  penetrates 
into  the  heart  of  the  district  whence  it  takes  its 
name,  gridironiDg  it  with  branches,  and  sending 
out  arteries  to  the  east  coast  of  Lincoln,  to 
Manchester  and  Chester,  and  over  to  Liverpool, 
its  trunk-line  passing  on  to  Normanton,  and 
there  severing,  to  make  that  wonderful  extension 
to  “ merry  Carlisle,”  which  is  j ustly  ranked  as  one 
of  the  chief  railway  feats  of  the  age,  and  again 
crossing  to  the  west,  to  tap  the  great  mineral 
resources  of  the  rich  Furness  district.  Except 
in  the  north-east,  it  may  be  said  to  have  its 
lines  spread  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  it  is 
the  one  railway  which  enters  the  six  greatest 
towns  and  cities  in  the  kingdom.  Over  1,100 
miles  of  line  actually  owned  by  itself  its 
trains  travel;  and  with  lines  leased,  partly 
owned,  and  worked  over,  there  is  a total  length 
over  which  Midland  engines  travel  of  1,700 
miles. 

In  these  miles  most  varied  scenery  is  enclosed. 
In  its  heart  there  is  that  of  the  well-wooded  and 
undulating  country  from  Buxton  to  Derby  ; the 
deep  ravines,  limestone  rocks,  and  dense  pine 
nooks  round  Matlock,  with  the  rugged  beauties 
of  the  Peak  country,  and  its  embowered  halls ; 
southward,  it  traverses  Worcestershire,  and  down 
to  the  softer  clime  of  Dorset ; the  waving  wolds 
near  Cheltenham,  the  ravines  in  Gloucester  and 
Somerset,  and  the  bleakness  that  bathes  in  the 
summer  beauty  of  the  south-west.  No  greater 
alternation  with  this  could  be  found  than  that 


of  the  great  northern  extension  to  Carlisle  up 
the  Ribble  valley,  over  and  through  Blea  Moor 
into  Garsdale,  and  over  the  great  viaduct  at 
Smardale,  up  the  fine  valley  of  the  Eden,  by 
castle-crowned  Armathwaite,  and  on  to  Carlisle. 
Compared  with  this,  the  Bcenerv  round  Carnforth 
and  thence  to  the  Lakes  becomes  tame ; whilst 
that  of  the  little  Lune  valley,  and  that  around 
the  most  beautiful  ruin  of  Kirkstall,  and  that  in 
the  Wharf  valley,  is  as  the  river  to  the  ocean. 
Alike  through  sylvan  scenes,  the  dinginess  of 
the  “ Black  Country,”  the  fat  southern  valleys, 
the  homes  of  the  worsted  and  woollen  trades, 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  west,  and  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  north,  the  Midland 
dashes  ; and  whether  it  is  the  coalfields  of  York- 
shire, the  ports  of  the  west,  the  cotton  and  cloth 
districts,  the  lead-mining  fields  of  Derbyshire, 
the  hematite  iron  regions  of  Furness,  or  the 
multiform  trades  of  the  metropolis, — they  are 
all  tapped  and  toll  taken  of  by  this  great  com- 
pany. 

The  Midland  is  now  our  chief  coal-carrying 
railway,  for  every  month  it  carries  a million 
tons,  a sixth  part  of  which  it  conveys  to  the 
metropolis  by  rail ; whilst  of  iron,  lead,  and 
other  minerals  there  are  proportionately  large 
quantities  taken  over  the  line.  From  mineral 
traffic  alone  it  has  a monthly  income  of  150,0001. ; 
from  its  vaster  goods  traffic,  one  of  249,0001.  ; 
from  parcels,  horses,  &c.,  one  of  23,5001.  ; and 
from  live  stock  other  than  horses,  one  of  6,0001. 
Its  passenger  traffic  is  growing  immense ; every 
month  it  carries  over  two  million  passengers,  of 
whom  eleven-twelfths  travel  by  its  popular 
third-class,  and  from  these  two  millions  it 
receives  122,0001.  monthly.  In  the  total  its 
monthly  receipts  are  540,0001.,  the  income  of 
many  a kingdom.  Its  working  expenses  are 
necessarily  vast ; for  fuel  for  locomotive  power 
alone  it  pays  14,000Z.  monthly  ; wages  and 
salaries  cost  it  in  the  same  period  165,0001.  ; 
and  for  clothing  for  its  officials  it  pays  2,0001.  a 
month.  Every  month  its  trains  travel  two 
million  miles;  it  owns  1,400  eDgioes,  a total 
rolling-stock  of  over  93,000,  and  it  has  the 
not  inconsiderable  stud  of  2,735  horses.  Its 
Parliamentary  and  law  charges  are  from  1,0001. 
a month  upwards ; on  the  unsatisfactory  item 
“ compensation,”  in  the  same  time,  it  expends 
3,3001. ; for  rates  and  taxes  it  pays  14,0001. 
monthly,  and  finally  it  may  be  said  that,  after 
meeting  all  its  working  expenditure,  it  divides 
250,0001.  monthly  amongst  its  24,000  share- 
holders. This  is  the  summary  of  what  the 
Midland  does,  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  work ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  nominally  the 
Midland  Railway  dates  back  only  to  1844,  and  its 
earliest  constituent  branch  only  to  six  years 
earlier,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  little  branch 
from  Derby  has  grown  into  a goodly  line.  It 
has  not  been  all  smooth-sailing,  as  those  know 
who  knew  it  in  the  dark  days  when  “King” 
Hudson  left  the  board  of  direction,  or  in  those 
when  the  competition  with  the  Great  Northern 
was  so  severely  felt  that  amalgamation  with  a 
greater  company  was  thought  of.  Hence  there 
is  the  greater  credit  to  the  Ellis  and  the  Allports 
who  have  made  the  Midland  ; for  it  was  nob 
born  great, — it  has  emphatically  achieved  great- 
ness. The  projection  of  the  trunk-line  from 
Bedford  to  London  and  from  Settle  to  Carlisle 
are  amongst  the  chief  of  the  trophies  it  has  won, 
and  the  works  that  have  enfranchised  it ; and  it 
i3  possible  that  in  the  future  the  Midland, — now 
the  fourth  in  rank  of  British  railways, — may  in 
the  north-east  find  a field  to  raise  its  status  still 
higher. 


BELFRY,  SCHWABISCH  GMUND. 

Tite  belfry  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Schwabisch  Gmiind  is  especially  interesting, 
because  it  is  a remarkable  example  of  a cheap 
Mediaeval  structure,  and  shows  us  that  it  was 
not  only  in  the  costly  and  magnificent  architec- 
tural building  that  the  old  architects  excelled, 
but  that  they  knew  how  to  impart  dignity  to 
cheap  and  even  temporary  structures;  for  to 
the  latter  class  this  building  undoubtedly  be- 
longs. 

The  magnificent  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  building  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  present  church  was 
erected  during  the  fourteenth  and  earlier  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  An  inscription  on  the 
doorway  to  the  north  choir  aisle  is  as  follows  : 
“ Anno  Dom.  1351,  ponebatur  primus  lapis  pro 
fundamenta  hujus  chori  XYI.  kal.  Augusti,” 
and  another  inscription  records  the  completion 
of  the  choir  in  1370.  The  nave  was  commenced 
* 
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about  the  same  time  that  the  choir  was  com- 
pleted, and  finished  in  the  year  1410,  when  the 
whole  was  consecrated.  The  two  towers  of  the 
former  church  were  left  standing  between  the 
nave  and  choir,  but  the  arch  which  formerly 
connected  them  was  removed  in  order  to  obtain 
a better  view  of  the  choir  vaulting.  This,  how- 
ever, weakened  the  towers,  and  on  the  night 
of  Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1497,  they  fell  to 
the  ground  with  a crash,  but  fortunately  no  one 
was  injured  by  the  accident,  although  there 
were  several  people  in  the  church  at  the  time 
watching  the  Good  Friday  sepulchre. 

The  present  belfry  was  erected  immediately 
after  this  accident  to  hold  the  bells  until  a tower 
could  be  erected;  but  probably  the  events  of 
the  Reformation  period,  which  shortly  after 
intervened,  prevented  this  being  carried  out, 
and  thus,  what  was  intended  to  be  a mere  tem- 
porary structure,  has  now  existed  for  nearly 
400  years.  The  walls  are  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  tli0 
tower  is  composed  of  timber  covered  with  highly- 
glazed  tiles,  disposed  in  patterns  red,  green,  and 
yellow  in  colour. 

There  are  four  bells,  of  which  the  earliest 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  other  three  are  all  dated,  and  were  cast  in 
the  following  years, — 1456, 1515,  and  1595. 


THE  NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL 
FOR  CONSUMPTION,  MOUNT  YERNON, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

This  new  hospital,  of  which  we  illustrate  the 
north-eastern  or  entrance  front  and  the  plan, 
is  now  in  course  of  erection.  It  will  stand  in 
its  own  large  and  well-wooded  grounds,  near 
the  highest  part  of  Hampstead,  and  will 
front  to  Frognal  Rise  with  a nearly  north- 
east aspect.  The  garden  front  consequently 
looks  Bouth-west,  and  commands  splendid  views 
of  Middlesex  and  the  Surrey  hills.  All  the 
windows  will  catch  the  sun  at  some  part  of 
the  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  will 
be  in  sunshine  almost  all  day  long.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  selected  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  those  who  advocate  a dry  and 
pure  air  in  preference  to  a mild  climate  for 
the  treatment  of  pulmonary  complaints. 

In  plan  the  hospital  is  to  be  a compact  rect- 
angular structure,  about  160  ft.  long  by  55  ft. 
6 in.  deep.  It  is  intended  for  110  patients.  It  has 
a very  ample  and  light  corridor,  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction, running  from  end  to  end  on  each  floor. 
The  principal  entrance  is  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the 
north-east  front,  and  here  an  open  and  roomy 
main  staircase  rises  through  the  principal  floors, 
and  adjoining  it  a service-staircase  is  carried 
from  the  basement  to  the  attic  floor,  combined 
with  which  will  be  a lift  for  patients  and  general 
purposes. 

The  hospital  is  five  stories  high.  The  base- 
ment floor,  owing  to  a rapid  fall  of  the  ground, 
is  almost  entirely  above  gronnd  at  the  western 
end,  and  here  is  placed  the  out-patients’ 
department,  with  surgery,  dispensary,  and  ample 
waiting-rooms,  the  remainder  of  the  basement 
being  chiefly  devoted  to  storage,  cellarage,  and 
heating  apparatus. 

On  the  main  or  ground  floor  are  provided  the 
rooms  for  administration.  Here,  for  example, 
are  the  board-room,  oommittee-room,  and  rooms 
for  the  secretary,  matron,  chaplain,  physician, 
assistant  medical  officer,  and  clinical  clerks  ; a 
receiving-room,  visitors’  room,  two  day-rooms 
for  male  and  female  patients  respectively,  and 
one  or  two  small  wards  for  Bpecial  cases,  com- 
plete the  accommodation  provided.  There  will 
be  direct  access  to  the  garden  and  grounds  from 
this  floor. 

The  next  two  floors  are  devoted  to  the  wards  for 
patients,  — one  floor  for  women,  the  other 
floor  for  men.  In  the  size  and  disposition  of 
these  wards  such  a hospital  as  this  differs  of 
necessity  from  a general  hospital.  The  patients 
are  here  to  be  treated  in  wards  of  moderate 
Bize,  as  cheerful,  airy,  and  pleasant  as  they  can 
be  made;  and  more  home-like  in  their  appear- 
ance than  the  great  ward  of  an  ordinary  hos- 
pital. These  will  be  heated  by  open  fires,  and 
their  warmth  and  dryness  will  be  contributed 
to  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  external  walls 
are  built  hollow.  No  ward  is  intended  to  receive 
more  than  eight  beds  and  in  some  only  four, 
and  in  others  only  two,  beds  will  be  placed.  On 
each  of  these  two  floors  a day -room,  35  ft.  long, 
is  provided,  and  here  the  patients  will  take 
their  meals  and  may  sit.  On  the  sunny  side  of 
the  building  are  also  provided  open  arcades, 


communicating  with  the  day-rooms  and  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  wards.  These  will 
provide  large  and  sheltered  but  airy  balconies, 
in  which  patients  may  sit  and  enjoy  the  air, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  almost  matchless  view. 
There  will  be  eight  of  these  in  all,  four  on  each 
floor,  and  they  will  prove,  it  is  hoped,  a com- 
fort and  a solace  to  many  of  the  inmates  of 
the  hospital.  Nurses’  rooms,  Sisters’  rooms,  as 
well  as  bath-rooms,  and  other  such  appliances, 
will  be  provided  on  eaoh  floor. 

The  kitchen-offices,  servants’  dormitories, 
rooms  for  nurses  off  duty,  and  some  of  the 
household  stores,  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
roomy  attic  story,  which,  thanks  to  the  large 
space  secured  by  the  high-pitched  roofs,  is  lofty 
as  well  as  spacious.  It  is  no  novelty  in  modern 
buildings  for  the  kitohen  to  occupy  the  attic 
story;  but  in  many  cases  this  arrangement 
could  not  be  suitably  attempted  in  a hospital. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  conve- 
nience of  the  whole  establishment  will  be  best 
served  by  it,  and  the  provisions  will  descend 
direct  to  the  day-rooms  of  the  patients,  while 
the  smell  and  heat  of  cooking  will  be  kept  en- 
tirely away  from  them. 

In  the  sanitary  arrangements,  simplicity  and 
thoroughness  have  been  aimed  at,  and  the  ven- 
tilation of  drains  and  isolation  of  water-supply 
have  not  been  forgotten.  The  ventilation  of  each 
ward  is  carried  on  separately,  an  outlet-flue 
being  provided  alongside  the  smoke-flue  in 
every  case,  air  being  introduced  through  one 
or  more  inlet  ventilating-channels. 

The  building,  which  is  of  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  and  with  tiled  roofs,  is  being  carried 
on  in  sections.  The  western  section,  the  one 
first  taken  in  hand,  has  been  for  some  time 
complete  in  carcase,  and  the  finishing  of  it  is 
now  far  advanced.  This  comprises  rather  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  building.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  central  section  was  laid 
in  October  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught ; 
but  this  work  will  not  be  proceeded  with  till 
after  the  patients  have  been  removed  from  an  old 
house,  occupying  the  site,  and  in  which  they  are 
at  present  accommodated,  into  the  new  building. 

The  architect  is  Mr.T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  the  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Higgs 
& Hill,  of  Lambeth. 


DERWENT  HALL,  DERBYSHIRE. 

The  works  at  Derwent  Hall,  now  the  seat  of 
hiB  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  minor  details,  were  sufficiently 
completed  in  time  for  his  Grace  and  guests  to 
take  up  their  residence  there  during  the  shooting 
season  this  year. 

The  old  hall,  situated  near  the  interesting 
village  of  Derwent,  was  originally  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Balgny  family,  of  Cheshire,  and  after 
some  changes  of  ownership  subsequently  became 
the  property  of  the  Newdigate  family,  from 
whom  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk  bought  it 
for  the  purpose  of  a shooting-box.  The  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  the  building  proving, 
however,  inadequate  to  the  Duke’s  requirements, 
the  old  hall  has  made  way  for  an  almost  entirely 
new  block  of  buildings,  of  which  the  following 
description  may  prove  of  interest. 

Entering  by  the  old  doorway  (with  the  Balgny 
arms  and  the  date  1672),  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance-hall,  which  is  hung  with  tapestry  from 
Worksop  Manor,  two  quaintly-carved  doors  open 
on  the  left  to  the  Duke’s  study  and  servants’ 
department  respectively,  two  on  the  opposite 
side  giving  access  to  the  old  staircase  and 
corridor  in  the  right  wing  leading  to  the  duchess’s 
room  and  library,  these  rooms,  with  the  entrance- 
hall  and  the  duke’s  study  before  mentioned, 
being  that  part  of  the  old  building  utilised  in 
the  present  arrangement. 

We  may  here  mention  that  these  rooms  have 
been  re-deoorated  and  finished  in  a corresponding 
style  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  in  which  every 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  unite  the  character 
of  an  old  English  oountry-house  with  modern 
requirements.  The  right  wiDg  also  includes  the 
new  dining-room,  and,  further  on,  the  drawing- 
room, of  which  we  give  an  interior  view,  showing 
a fine  oak  chimney-piece  from  Norton  Hall.  The 
continuation  of  the  corridor  connecting  these 
rooms  forms  for  the  family  a means  of  approach 
to  the  comfortable  private  chapel,  the  servants 
being  provided  with  a separate  entrance  from 
the  outside. 

Ample  bedroom  accommodation  also  is  pro- 
vided, the  roomB  being  panelled  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  otherwise  finished  in  a similar 
style  to  the  ground  floor. 


Leaving  this  part  of  the  house,  the  left  wing 
contains  butler’s  and  housekeeper’s  rooms, 
kitchen  and  other  offices,  servants’  hall,  game- 
keepers’  mess-room,  dairy,  game  and  meat 
larders,  and  a new  block  of  stables,  with  accom- 
modation for  eight  horses  in  the  stalls,  two 
loose  boxes,  treble  coach-house,  and  separate 
harness-rooms  for  his  Grace  and  guests. 

The  works,  including  the  chapel,  have  extended 
over  a period  of  nearly  four  years.  Messrs. 
Dennett  & Co.,  of  Whitehall,  were  the  con- 
tractors for  the  Early  English  chapel  and  a part 
of  the  house,  the  remainder  of  the  work  having 
been  done  without  a contract,  under  the  sole 
management  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  J.  A. 
Hansom  & Son,  of  Alfred- place  West,  South 
Kensington,  Mr.  J.  Firth  being  the  clerk  of 
works. 

The  stone,  both  for  ordinary  masonry  and 
dressings,  was  at  first  obtained  from  Moscar,  at 
considerable  expenditure  ; but  latterly  a quarry 
on  the  estate  has  been  opened  out. 

The  house  is  fitted  up  throughout  with  electric 
bells,  by  Messrs.  Edmundson  & Co.,  of  West- 
minster. The  general  work,  including  most  of 
the  oak  panelling,  has  been  done  by  Messrs. 
Dealy  & Horner,  of  Sheffield ; the  carving  and 
the  remainder  of  the  panelling,  including  that 
in  our  view,  being  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley. 
The  cost  of  the  works  up  to  the  present  time 
is  nearly  30,000Z. 

The  old  building  has  been  enlarged,  altered, 
and  pulled  about  a good  deal  at  different  times, 
to  suit  different  tastes  and  requirements ; but 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  retain  the  genuine 
old  parts  wherever  character  was  displayed 
and  the  stability  of  the  buildings  allowed  it. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Hall  had,  under 
previous  owners,  been  dismantled  of  many  quaint 
accessories,  in  the  way  of  wainscot  panelling 
inside  and  lead-work  outside,  while  the  plasterer 
had  had  only  too  free  a run  of  the  house. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  chapel,  and  the  door 
and  shutter  furniture,  which  is  of  iron  treated 
with  Professor  Barff’s  process  of  oxidisation, 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.  We 
believe  this  is  the  first  time  of  Professor  Barff’s 
treatment  being  used  for  a similar  purpose, 
and  it  harmonises  admirably  with  the  oak  doors 
and  panelling.  We  propose  shortly  to  give  o 
view  of  the  exterior. 


THE  SCHUMANN  MONUMENT,  BONN. 

When,  in  the  August  of  1873,  the  most 
eminent  German  and  foreign  artists  met  within 
the  walls  of  the  pleasant  university  town  on 
the  Rhine  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Schumann  by  a musical  festival,  this  was  done 
also  with  a desire  to  erect  a suitable  monument 
to  the  composer  in  his  last  resting-place,  the 
cemetery  of  Bonn,  the  proceeds  of  the  meeting 
to  supply  the  means  for  its  erection.  A local 
committee  was  appointed  at  the  time,  and  this 
body,  after  careful  consideration,  commissioned 
the  sculptor,  Herr  A.  Donndorf,  to  execute  the 
work.  Professor  Donndorf  is  well  known  by  his 
Luther  Monument  at  Worms,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Karl  August  at  Weimar,  the  Freili- 
grath  Monument,  and  other  equally  meritorious 
creations.  The  monument,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration,  and  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
Friedhof  of  Bonn,  is  entirely  of  white  Carrara 
marble,  and  was  executed  at  Carrara  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  sculptor.  It 
was  unveiled  last  May. 

In  keeping  with  the  place  for  which  it  was 
intended,  the  sculptor  has  imparted  to  his  work 
a solemn,  elevated  character.  On  a broad  base 
rises  a powerful  square  socle,  which  supports 
the  monumental  stone,  tapering  somewhat 
towards  the  top,  and  crowned  by  a moulded 
coping  with  acroteria.  Its  front  bears  a faithful 
medallion  portrait  of  Schumann,  surrounded  by 
branches  of  oak,  roses,  and  laurels,  and  sup- 
ported by  a risiog  swan  with  outspread  wings ; 
below,  simply  his  name,  Robert  Sohumann.  At 
the  foot  of  the  socle  the  master’s  muse  is  seated, 
to  which  the  sculptor  has  given,  with  true  poetic 
and  historical  instinct,  the  youthful  features  of 
Klara  Wieck,  the  noble  wife  and  congenial  life- 
companion  of  the  great  composer.  It  is  a 
charming,  thoroughly  German  figure,  this  muse, 
a type  of  sweet,  ideal  womanhood,  of  poetic 
temperament  and  devoted  inspiration.  Draped 
in  modest  folds,  the  expressive  face  turned 
upwards  to  the  right,  she  rests  her  left  hand, 
the  fingers  of  which  enolose  a partly-opened  roll 
of  music,  upon  the  lyre,  while  the  right,  resting 
in  her  lap,  holds  a laurel  wreath.  The  ideal 
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importance  of  the  special  muse  of  the  composer 
could  not  have  been  more  convincingly  expressed. 
On  either  side  of  the  muse  are  seated,  on 
separate  pedestals,  two  genii,  — the  Binging 
Psyche  and  the  fiddling  Amor. 

The  monument  is  about  13  ft.  high,  and  has  a 
breadth  of  6 ft.  6 in.  All  the  figures  are  in  a 
much  lighter  marble  than  the  architeotonic 
parts,  and  are  somewhat  above  life-size,  so  that 
in  the  open  they  have  the  effect  of  natural  pro- 
portions. The  head  of  Schumann  not  only  forms 
the  centre  of  attraction,  but  also  the  lightest 
part  of  the  monument,  marble  of  the  most 
excellent  quality  having  been  selected  for  it. 
The  total  cose  of  erecting  the  monument  is 
1,2502.  


A PLEA  FOR  VENTILATION. 

The  disoussion  upon  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins’s  paper 
upon  “ Sanitary  Science  in  its  Relation  to  Civil 
Architecture,”  on  the  29th  ult.,  was  adjourned, 
to  be  resumed  on  the  17th  of  January  next. 
In  the  meantime,  public  attention  will  be 
absorbed  by  all-engrossing  politics,  and  unless, 
Sir,  your  influence  can  bo  exerted,  the  good 
which  might  have  resulted  from  Mr.  Robins’s 
comprehensive  paper  will  to  some  extent  be 
lost. 

If  you  will  allow  me  space  to  comment  upon 
the  observations  of  the  several  speakers  at  the 
discussion  in  question,  I will  conclude  with  an 
endeavour  to  fix  the  onus  for  neglected  ventila- 
tion upon  the  right  shoulders. 

My  remarks  shall  be  strictly  confined  to  ven- 
tilation combined  with  warming,  since  these 
should  never  be  severed;  and,  moreover,  my 
practical  experience  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
these  branches  of  sanitary  science. 

The  observations  made  by  Professor  Corfield, 
who  commenced  the  discussion,  had  reference 
chiefly  to  sites  and  drainage,  the  ventilation  of 
sewers,  &c.,  but  did  not  touch  upon  the  ventila- 
tion of  dwelling-houses. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  who  followed,  made  several 
sound  and  practical  observations,  and  rightly 
insisted  that  what  the  architect  has  to  do  is  to 
follow  natural  laws  in  the  main.  He  advocated 
the  provision  in  all  houses  of  efficient  warmth 
and  ventilation  to  the  corridors  and  staircases ; 
forming  reservoirs,  in  fact,  of  fresh  warm  air 
outside  the  rooms. 

It  would  be  no  valid  objection  to  this  view  to 
sngge8t  that,  by  so  doing,  in  London  houses 
especially,  the  heat  and  odours  of  the  kitchens 
and  basement  offices  would  be  attracted  up- 
wards. Such  a result  can  and  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  efficient  ventilation  of 
those  departments  of  essential  work. 

I cannot,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Robson  in 
his  preference  for  the  American  steam-heating 
system,  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Capt.  Douglas 
Galton,  C.B.,  does  not,  like  the  low-pressure  hot- 
water  system,  admit  of  easy  regulation  to  meet 
the  ever-varying  temperature  of  our  climate. 

Neither  can  I endorse  Mr.  Robson’s  condem- 
nation of  the  principle  of  warming  the  fresh  air 
by  contact  with  low-pressure  hot-water  pipes  in 
basement  chambers,  and  distributing  it,  in  large 
quantity,  moderately  heated,  to  the  several 
rooms  of  a school  or  other  building.  It  may 
well  be  that  many  of  the  earlier  constructions 
upon  this  principle  with  which  Mr.  Robson  is 
acquainted  have  had  their  basement  chambers 
too  small  to  admit  of  periodical  cleansing,  or 
even  for  the  reception  of  sufficient  air  to  be 
warmed  and  passed  on  to  the  several  rooms.  That 
such  fresh-air  channels  should  speedily  become 
foul  and  dirty,  and  affect  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
cannot  be  surprising,  while  others,  sufficiently 
large  for  workmen  to  pass  from  end  to  end  to 
cleanse  and  lime- white  their  interiors,  may  be 
referred  to  without  hesitation  as  the  very  best 
means  of  warming  and  ventilating  rooms 
designed  for  the  reception  of  large  numbers  of 
persons.  Such  are  those  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  the  Selwyn  Divinity 
Schools  at  Cambridge. 

The  inequality  of  temperature  in  large  rooms 
warmed  by  open  fires,  to  which  Mr.  Robson 
adverted,  ought  not  to  arise  where  the  best  kind 
of  warm-air  ventilating-grates  are  used. 

Of  these  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  they 
maintain  a temperature  varying  not  more  than 
2°  between  the  most  opposite  points,  premising, 
of  course,  that  the  size  of  the  grate  (fire)  has 
been  judiciously  chosen,  and  no  extraordinary 
amount  of  cooling  surface  nor  deep  recess  or 
bay  occurs  to  make  the  spot  in  question  altogether 
exceptional.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members 
of  the  Institute  will  accept  Mr.  Robson’s  invita. 
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tion  to  inspect  and  judge  of  the  two  school 
buildings  to  which  ho  referred,  the  one  warmed 
by  the  “ Hygiastic  Grates,”  and  the  other  by 
the  “ American  Steam  - heating  System.”  If 
the  latter,  by  radiation  or  convection,  shall 
efficiently  warm  the  air  of  the  rooms,  while  the 
Whitehurst-Tobin  principle  of  cold-air  supply 
shall  impart  the  needful  freshness,  without  cold 
draughts,  its  success  will  make  the  deeper 
impression  from  the  fact  that  theoretically  it  is 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  our  first  authori- 
ties.* 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  bore  testimony 
to  the  greater  success  of  American  architects 
in  dealing  with  ventilation  than  obtains  in  Eng- 
land, attributing  this  result  to  the  greater  scope 
allowed  them  for  improvements.  He  referred 
especially  to  Dr.  Hall’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  to  the  theatre  in  Madison-square,  New 
York,  but  beyond  the  statement  that  the  venti- 
lation was  effected  partly  by  means  of  propul- 
sion and  partly  by  extraction,  no  practical  sug- 
gestions were  afforded.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
cordially  endorsed  the  eulogium  of  Captain 
Douglas  Galton  upon  the  admirable  ventilation 
of  Dr.  Hall’s  Church,  but  if  he  brought  away 
with  him  any  definite  conception  of  the  mode 
of  its  accomplishment  he  failed  to  convey  it  to 
the  anxious  minds  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession,  whose  ears  were  open  for  its  recep- 
tion. Indeed,  these  young  men,  who  doubtless 
made  mental  notes  of  the  scientific  works  they 
were  recommended  to  study  by  one  of  the 
earlier  speakers,  another  F.R.I.B.A.,  must  have 
felt  their  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  good  ventila- 
tion considerably  damped,  when  their  highly- 
respected  senior  wound  up  his  remarks  by 
stating  that  “ he  had  tried  many  plans  [of  ven- 
tilation], but  always  found  all  the  holes  stopped 
up  within  a month  or  so.  Nothing  was  better 
than  a roaring  fire  and  an  open  window.” 

Would  it  be  unfair  to  ask  Mr.  Christian 
whether  the  fact  stated  as  to  the  “ many  plans  ” 
and  the  “ stopped  holes”  proves  anything  more 
than  that  want  of  knowledge  which  hinders  the 
use  of  inlets  and  outlets  for  air,  where  they 
would  inevitably  act  as  desired  ? I fancy  too 
many  architects  would  delight  in  ridding  them- 
selves of  all  enthusiastic  advocates  for  scientific 
ventilation  by  placing  them  within  the  range 
of  “ open  window  ” and  “ roaring  fire.” 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.M.S.,  drew  attention  to  the 
system  of  a Glasgow  firm  for  the  ventilation  of 
large  rooms  by  means  of  two  large  iron  vessels 
alternately  rising  and  falling  in  the  roof  space 
for  the  extraction  of  vitiated  air.  This  system 
would  appear  to  require  steam  or  other  power. 
There  are  many  efficient  modes  of  extraction 
where  power  is  available,  but  the  remarks  in  the 
present  paper  chiefly  refer  to  ordinary  buildings 
where  such  is  not  the  case. 

Professor  Ayrton’s  condemnation  of  the  highly- 
heated  American  stoves  accords  with  the  esta- 
blished preferences  of  Englishmen.  The  state- 
ment that  carbonic  acid  gas  passes  easily 
through  heated  wrought  iron  will  be  a Bur- 
prise  to  many  persons,  and  it  would  at  least  be 
useful  to  know  to  what  temperature  the  iron 
may  reach  before  attaining  this  objectionable 
result. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Prendergast,  who  last  addressed 
the  meeting,  referred  especially  to  the  “ brand 
new”  barracks  at  Knightsbridge,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  imply  that  the  proverbial  result  has 
followed  the  employment  of  “ too  many  cooks”! 
“ The  admirable  grates  devised  by  Captain 
Galton  have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  venti- 
lating engineers  on  the  one  hand,  and  doctors  on 
the  other”  ! 

Bub  the  remarks  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Prender- 
gast are  not  sufficiently  precise  or  explicit  to 
admit  of  criticism,  while  they  induce  a strong 
desire  for  further  information;  and  this  we 
must  hope  to  obtain. 

And  now,  sir,  for  the  promise,  illustration, 
and  reference,  given  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
this  paper. 

When,  several  years  ago,  the  plans  for  the 
Foreign  Offices  were  in  course  of  preparation,  I 
determined  to  induce,  if  possible,  some  conside- 
ration for  poor,  neglected  “ ventilation  ” at  the 
hands  of  the  distinguished  architect,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  George  Gilbert  Scott,  and  I 
approached  him  armed  with  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  his  brother.  I was  courteously, — not 
to  say  kindly, — received ; the  subject  was 
admitted  to  be  an  important  one  ; and  I was 
requested  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  then 

* Hood’s  “ Treatise,”  5th  edition,  1879,  page  377 ; 
Parkea's  ‘‘Practical  Hygiene,"  by  De  Chaumont,  5th 
edition,  1878,  page  149. 
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First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Right  Hon. 
Wm.  Cowper. 

My  opening  visit  with  the  First  Commissioner 
appeared,  to  my  inexperience,  a very  promising 
one ; and  I returned  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  with 
the  message  that  Mr.  Cowper  would  be  very 
pleased  that  Mr.  Scott  should  go  into  the 
question  with  me  in  order  that  something  might 
be  done. 

It  was  not  easy  for  a mere  “projector  of 
ventilation  ” to  command  ready  access  to  two 
such  distinguished  men,  and  I had  a weary  time 
of  it,  and  several  unproductive  calls  upon  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  before  I was  informed  that  the 
architect  had  no  money  for  ventilation,  and  that 
the  First  Commissioner  should  start  by  providing 
a further  10,0002.  (!)  to  enable  the  architect  to 
entertain  the  question  seriously.  At  length, 
when  I succeeded  in  obtaining  another  interview 
with  the  First  Commissioner,  I was  doomed  to 
hear  that  more  money  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  I was  asked,  “ Could  ventilation  really  be 
so  essential  for  such  large  and  lofty  rooms  ? ” 
It  was  in  vain  that  I argued  that  large  rooms 
were  usually  built  for  large  numbers  of  persons, 
and  that  even  when  occupied  by  few  persons 
only,  stuffiness  of  atmosphere  was  merely  a 
question  of  time,  and  inevitable,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  absence  of  means  for  exchanging  the  air. 
I next  tried  the  “ argumentum  ad  hominem ,”  by 
reminding  the  Right  Hon.  First  Commissioner  of 
his  own  highly-interesting  paper  upon  this  very 
subject  of  ventilation  at  a recent  popular  Read- 
ing ; and  I was  rewarded  by  a smile,  and  some 
allusion  to  autumnal  leisure,  and  the  duty  of 
contributing  to  the  edification  of  the  people. 

I have  known  it  to  be  maintained  by  many 
architects  that  there  is  no  desire  for  ventilation 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  their  clients,  and 
hence  that  they  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  it.  But 
surely  it  should  be  the  province  of  the  architect 
to  insist  upon  its  provision,  in  view  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  its  necessity  afforded  by 
the  researches  of  scientific  men.  The  principles 
which  underlie  the  construction  of  chimneys 
which  shall  not  smoke,  of  ventilating-flues  which 
shall  pass  their  currents  as  desired,  of  drains 
which  shall  not  poison  their  surroundings,  of 
damp  walls  and  basements  which  shall  be  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  are  very  much  of  one 
order,  and  may  be  understood  by  any  one  who 
brings  a very  little  science,  experience,  and 
common  sense  to  bear  upon  them.  They  partake 
perhaps  too  much  of  the  practical  to  be  popular 
with  the  msthetic  ; but  architects  who  neglect 
them  after  all  the  aids  afforded,  as  was  well 
8Q£T§e8fcetI  by  Professor  Corfield,  will  assuredly 
be  left  in  the  rear  of  progress ; for  the  time 
must  come  when  they,  and  they  alone,  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  this  and  all 
other  branches  of  sanitary  science. 

D.  O.  Boyd. 


A CHRISTMAS  VISION. 

One  night  I chanced  to  pass  the  time 
With  Christmas  tales,  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
Of  ghoeta  and  phantoms  eerie. 

And  then  to  “ shop”  for  change  I turn’d 
And  read  how  limes  should  not  be  burn’d, 
Till  brain  and  eye  grew  weary. 

I read  how  great  the  works  of  old, 

How  style  did  newer  style  unfold, 

How  Art  from  Nature  grew  : 

How,  first  inspired  by  her  grand  skill, 

Man  needed,  reason'd,  built, — until 
His  earth  was  dress'd  anew. 

I read  till  past  that  “ witching  hour  ” 
When  spirits  may  assert  their  power 
To  visit  earth  again. 

At  length  I laid  the  volume  down, 

I lit  my  pipe,  put  on  my  gown. 

And  fell  in  musing  strain. 

The  wreathing  smoke  did  upward  curl 
In  many  a circling,  wavy  twirl, 

And  from  its  shade  there  grew 
A form  impalpable,  though  near. 

Whose  thadowy  presence  grew  more  clear 
The  more  the  smoke  I blew. 

His  lustrous  eyes,  his  olive  cheek, 

His  raven  hair,  his  all,  bespeak 
Him  born  in  foreign  clime; 

His  massive  head  and  lofty  brow 
Denote  the  intellect  which  now 
Defies  the  power  of  Time. 

Aghast  I gazed  in  trembling  awe, 

When  at  his  side  arise  I saw 
A form  far  less  imposing  ; 

The  latter’s  brow  is  more  serene, 

His  dim  eyes  lack  those  glances  keen. 

The  mind’s  own  fire  disclosing. 

But  yet  they  did  engage,  methought. 

In  wordy  war,  for  oft  I caught 

The  arms  outstretch’d,  and  guess’d 
That  he  who  first  appear’d  did  chide 
His  fellow’s  want  of  proper  pride 
In  arts  which  he  profess’d. 
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Whereat  he  of  the  modern  school 
With  twitching  mouth,  demeauour  cool. 

Look'd  as  though  he’d  say, 

With  you  tn  toto  I agree. 

At  least— that  is,  in  theory  : 

In  practice  'twill  not  pay. 

Ere  long  less  stupefied  I grew, 

As  d seem’d  to  understand  the  two 
Disputed  as  to  Art ; 

The  ancient's  accents  fluent  roll  d. 

Mellow,  rapid,  deep,  and  bold. 

As  pouring  from  his  heart. 

“O  Friend,”  he  cried,  “art  thou  content 
To  copy  merely  what  was  lent 
As  precept  and  example  r 
Have  minds  become  so  barren  now. 

That  e’en  Invention’s  needy  plough 
But  turns  the  ancient  sample  i 
“ No,"  quoth  the  other ; “ but  you  see 
The  public  are  msthetically 

Inclined,  and  swear  by  you  ; 

True  art  but  lived  in  days  of  yore. 

They  say,  and  praise  the  copy  more 
The  more  the  copy’s  true. 

*«  The  public— bah  ! And  what  know  they  ? 
Unletter’d,  rude,  and,  sooth  to  say, 

Aye  clamouring  for  the  moon  . 

We  work'd  for  art,  and  when  we  caught 
A Heaven-inspired  notion  sought 
To  give  it  life  full  soon, 

All  careless  whether  those  around 
Contemn'd  or  flatter'd,  if  we  found 
New  beauties  spring  to  life. 

0 Friend,  our  all  was  in  our  art, 

'Twas  of  our  very  soul  a part ; ^ 

We  knew  not  jealous  strife. 

“ But,  Sir,”  the  Modern  next  replied, 

“ From  then  to  now  is  period  wide ; 

Permit  me,  too,  to  show 
The  public  is  to  us  what  you  ^ _ 

But  found  in  patrons,  though  'tis  true 
They  both  but  little  know. 

You’d  but  to  please  a tyrant  rude, 

While  we  must  please  the  multitude, 

From  pot-house  to  the  Throne  ; 

For,  strange  to  say,  ’midst  all  our  cares. 

We  all  of  other  men’s  affairs 

Know  more  than  of  our  own  ! 

And  had  I follow'd  when  on  earth 
My  art  for  art’s  intrinsic  worth 
I had  been  in  a fix 
When  friendly  Charon  ask'd  for  toll 
To  row  my  disembodied  soul 
In  comfort  o’er  the  Styx. 

“ Unhappy  man  ! and  canst  thon  now 
Scoff  lightly  at  thy  art  ? Didst  thou 
On  earih  so  plainly  mock  it  ? ” 

“ Nay,”  quoth  the  Modern  ; “ then,  I grant, 

1 used  the  necessary  cant, 

Nor  wantonly  did  shock  it ; 

For  had  I striven  ’gaiost  the  tide 
Of  taste  my  hobby-horse  to  ride. 

Without  it  was  the  rage, 

I had  been  call’d  a dunce,  a prig, 

An  ass,  who,  with  conceit  swell’d  big, 

Did  strive  to  guide  the  age.” 

“ Alas,  alas  ! ’’  the  Ancient  cried  ; 

“ Alas,  alas  ! that  thus  the  bride 
And  lover  true  should  part ! 

That  she  should  go  to  Mammon’s  bed ! 

That  he  should  sacrilioe  for  bread 
His  duty  to  his  art ! 

While  sciences  and  laws  progress. 

How  is’t  the  sister  arts  do  less 

Than  keep  their  ancient  lines  P 
To-day’s  are  not  the  same  demands 
Which  fired  the  brain  and  nerved  the  hands 
That  raised  Athenian  shrines  ! 

Be  not  withheld,” The  spirit  here 

Streich’d  forth  his  arm.  To  plainer  hear 
I forward  lean'd,  and  broke 
The  vapoury  cloud  which  hung  around. 

When,  lo  ! my  vision  had,  I found, 

Consisted  all  of  smoke  1 

Hbbbebt. 


The  Liverpool  Land  and  House  Owners’ 
Association  held  its  twenty-first  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  17th  inst.  The  report  stated  that 
daring  the  past  year  the  council  had  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P., 
suggesting  that  a Bill  might  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  favour  of  a national  water  supply, 
and  against  exceptional  legislation  for  London  ; 
also  a memorial  to  the  City  Conncil  urging 
postponement  in  carrying  out  the  Yyrnwy 
water  scheme.  The  proposal  of  the  City  Council 
to  erect  2,560  lamps  in  courts  and  passages,  at 
an  expense  of  15,800£.,  to  be  paid  by  owners  of 
property,  was  protested  against.  After  referring 
to  the  opposition  of  the  council  to  the  second 
Nash-grove  scheme  for  building  artisans’  dwell- 
ings, the  report  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
last  had  been  heard  of  “ fonr  and  five-decker 
houses’’  [dwellings  in  flats,  we  snpposel,  and 
that  the  land  would  be  disposed  of  in  the  open 
market  in  the  usual  way.  The  council  had  sug. 
gested  to  the  City  Council  that  they  should  apply 
to  Parliament  for  power  to  take  down  the  whole 
property  in  the  old  parts  of  the  city,  that  wide 
roads  might  be  laid  out  for  properties  of  every 
class  to  be  built  to  the  fronts  of  them.  It  was 
believed  this  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  high  death-rate.  The  report  was  adopted. 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 

CIVII,  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  H.  Ellis  Hill,  A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  the 
course  of  the  address  delivered  by  him  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
Session  1880-81,  commenced  by  referring  with 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  the  Society,  which 
has  now  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years,  has 
recently  acquired  offices  and  a meeting-room  of 
its  own  in  Westminster  Chambers.  He  next 
proceeded  to  review  the  progress  made  in  engi- 
neering works  during  the  past  year,  specially 
mentioning  and  briefly  describing  the  Royal 
Albert  Docks  at  North  Woolwich,  recently 
opened,  and  which,  it  may  be  noted,  consist  of 
a main  floating-dock  of  75  acres  area,  with  an 
entrance-basin  of  9 acres.  The  entrance  lock 
is  800  ft.  long  and  SO  ft.  wide,  with  30  ft. 
depth  of  water  over  the  cills.  The  main  dock  is 
a mile  and  a quarter  long  and  490  ft.  wide,  the 
total  length  of  dock  walling  being  three  miles 
and  a half.  As  we  pointed  ont  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  works  three  years  ago,*  the  dock- wall 
is  of  concrete  (500,000  cubic  yards  being  used, 
requiring  80,000  tons  of  Portland  cement).  This 
work,  perhaps  the  most  gigantic  of  its  kind, 
was  cited  by  Mr.  Hill  as  affording  evidence  of 
the  great  value  of  concrete  in  such  construc- 
tions, on  account  of  its  strength,  cheapness,  and 
adaptability,  and  as  having  almost  revolutionised 
the  practice  of  the  civil  engineer  in  such  workB. 
Another  fine  example  of  the  use  of  conorete  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Dock  Extension  works  at  Chat- 
ham. Amongst  other  works  completed  during 
the  past  year  are  the  landing  pier  and  break- 
water at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  where,  again, 
the  material  used  was  concrete,  with  the 
result  that  the  works  have  been  constructed 
at  probably  a less  cost  than  any  kindred 
works  of  similar  magnitude  in  the  country. 
The  necessity  for  adequate  dock  accommodation 
for  ocean-going  steamers  is  making  greater 
demands  upon  the  engineer,  in  consequence  of 
the  continually  increasing  size  of  those  vessels. 
Steamers  of  5,000  tons  burden,  500  ft.  long 
and  26  ft.  draught,  are  now  traversing  the 
ocean,  and  vessels  of  8,000  tons  and  10,000  tons 
seem  likely  to  become  common.  Alluding  to 
the  proposed  Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Hill  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  energy  and  genius  of  M.  de 
Lesseps,  and  stated  that  in  connexion  with  the 
works  there  would  be  constructed  a flood  storage 
reservoir  having  a capacity  of  1,000,000,000 
cubic  metres.  The  dam  for  forming  this  reservoir 
would  be  147  ft.  high  and  787  ft.  wide  at  the 
crest,  and  would  require  26,000,000  cubic  yards 
of  material.  The  total  amount  of  excavation 
for  the  canal  was  estimated  at  100,000,000  cubic 
yards,  about  one-half  being  in  rock.  Owing  to 
the  peculiarity  of  tidal  change,  a basin  with 
three  lock  chambers  would  be  necessary  at 
the  Panama  end,  the  rise  of  tide  beiDg  from 
7k  in.  to  19  in.  at  one  end,  and  from  8 ft.  to 
21  ft.  3 in.  at  the  other  end  of  the  canal.  As 
a maritime  nation,  it  could  not  be  said  that  Eng- 
land was  yet  well  supplied  with  accommodation 
for  shipping.  Our  shores  were  proverbially 
dangerous,  and  harbours  of  refuge  were  few 
and  far  between.  The  railway  works  completed 
daring  the  year  include  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel, 
and,  amongst  those  nearly  completed  is  the 
Manchester  Central  Station,  having  a roof  of 
210  ft.  span  and  550  ft.  long,  and  in  which  the 
weight  of  ironwork  used  is  2,400  tons.  The 
lamentable  failure  of  the  Tay  Bridge  was 
referred  to  as  showing  the  necessity,  not  only 
for  careful  consideration  of  the  design  and 
proportion  ment  of  parts  to  work  to  be 
done,  but  also,  — and  of  not  less  import- 
ance,— the  obtaining  of  good  material  and 
workmanship.  With  regard  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  engineering  profession,  Mr. 
Hill  said  he  did  not  share  the  gloomy  view  held 
by  many,  that  in  this  country  engineering  is 
worked  out.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  railways, 
not  many  (if  any)  large  trunk  lines  would 
be  required,  but  there  was  still  much  work  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  providing  branch  lines. 
As  to  street-tramways,  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  very  greatly  extended,  and 
horse  draught-power  largely  if  not  entirely 
superseded  by  steam  or  other  motive  power. 
The  problem  of  dispensing  with  animals  for 
draught-power  had  not  yet  been  entirely  solved, 
however,  for  the  crude  expedient,  now  being 
tried  in  some  of  the  Northern  towns,  of 
coupling  an  unwieldy  and  cumbersome  engine 
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and  boiler  to  an  ordinary  tram-car  could  not  be 
considered  a success.  There  was  much  room  for 
ingenuity  in  devising  a simple  and  easily- 
managed  mechanical  motor  for  street  tram- 
ways. With  regard  to  sewerage  and  drainage 
works,  Mr.  Hill  observed  that  fame  and  fortune 
had  still  to  be  won  by  sanitary  engineers  in 
devising  a system  of  dealing  with  sewage 
which  should  be  effectual  and  generally  ap- 
plicable. Gas  and  water  engineers,  electricians, 
and  representatives  of  other  branches  of  the 
engineering  profession  had  also  much  work 
before  them.  Discussing  the  question  of  trans- 
ferring the  management  of  gas  and  water- 
works to  municipalities  instead  of  leaving  such 
matters  to  private  enterprise,  Mr.  Hill  doubted 
the  advisability  of  the  change,  on  the  grounds, 
amongst  others  adduced,  that  there  would  be  a 
less  direct  incentive  to  the  obtainment  of  com- 
modities of  good  quality  (whether  water  or 
gas)  for  the  sake  of  the  custom,  or  to  the  attain- 
ment of  cheap  distribution  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  in  Mr. 
Hill’s  opinion,  that  the  consumers  would  suffer. 
In  considering  the  work  of  the  Civil  and  Mecha- 
nical Engineers’  Society  as  an  aid  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  yonng  engineers  who  constituted 
the  bnlk  of  its  members,  he  touched  upon  the 
connexion  subsisting  between  civil  and  mecha- 
nical engineering,  and  then  summarised 
the  qualifications  required  by  the  followers 
of  these  two  main  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession of  engineering,  adding  what  may  be 
called  a precis  of  some  of  the  chief  practical 
points  arising  in  professional  practice.  While 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  were  to  some 
extent  divergent  from  each  other,  yet  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  be  a 
sound  and  successful  civil  engineer  without  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the 
mechanical  branch  of  the  profession.  It  might 
be,  and  was,  argued  by  some  that  it  was  always 
possible  to  separate  the  work  of  the  two 
branohes,  leaving  the  purely  mechanical  engi- 
neer to  work  out  the  practical  details  of  con- 
struction after  the  broad  outlines  had  been 
arranged,  it  beiDg,  it  was  urged,  too  much  to 
expect  one  man  to  possess  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  many  and  varied  details.  While  that 
was  true  to  a limited  extent,  it  was  none  the 
less  true  that  an  engineer  could  more  correctly 
design  large  works  if,  at  the  same  time,  he 
knew  how  the  details  of  construction  should  be 
carried  out.  In  these  days  of  large  public 
works  and  special  appliances,  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  an  engineer  to  be  able  to  design 
correctly  the  various  parts  of  a structure  ; he 
should  be  capable,  if  called  npon,  of  designing 
special  plant  for  special  requirements,  in  order 
to  secure  economy  of  construction.  This  might 
seem  to  be  more  directly  the  business  of  the 
contractor,  but  many  works  were  constructed 
without  the  intervention  of  a contractor,  and  in 
such  cases  the  engineer  was  responsible,  not 
only  for  the  design,  but  for  the  construction  of 
the  work ; and  even  where  a contractor  was 
employed,  the  same  knowledge  was  required 
from  the  engineer,  because  an  acquaintance 
with  the  beat  means  and  appliances  for  construc- 
tion under  special  circumstances  might  so 
modify  the  details  of  design  as  to  cheapen  a 
structure  without  impairing  its  efficacy.  As  an 
example  of  this,  Mr.  Hill  cited  the  case  of  the 
Dublin  river  wall,  where  huge  blocks  of  concrete, 
weighing  each  nearly  400  tons,  had  to  be  lifted, 
transported,  and  deposited  in  place ; and  much 
ingenuity  was  displayed  by  Mr.  Bindon  Stoney, 
the  engineer,  in  designing  the  monster  machinery 
for  that  work.  A barge  was  employed  carrying 
floating  shears  with  an  overhanging  jib  capable 
of  suspending  a large  block  over  the  end  of  the 
barge,  and  in  that  position  transporting  it  to  the 
required  position  in  the  work.  Manifestly  this 
system  could  only  be  employed  in  smooth  water. 
A similar  problem  had  presented  itself  in  the 
works  at  Jersey,  but  under  different  conditions. 
There  the  blocks  were  from  70  tons  to  100  tons 
in  weight,  and  had  to  be  deposited  in  the  open 
sea.  There,  as  at  Dublin,  a barge  was  employed, 
but  instead  of  the  overhanging  shears, — which 
with  a small  wave  movement  wonld  canse  a 
great  oscillation  of  the  suspended  blook  of  con- 
crete or  stone, — the  block  was  suspended  under- 
neath the  barge  from  a strong  framing  on  deck, 
and  manipulated  by  a powerful  winch  arrange- 
ment. On  the  blocks  so  deposited  at  Jersey  a 
superstructure  of  concrete  blocks,  each  weighing 
12  tons,  was  raised,  the  blocks  being  set  in  place 
by  a specially-designed  overhanging  travelling- 
crane,  called  a “ Hercules,”  having  a traverse 
of  over  50  ft.  At  a work  now  beiDg  carried  out 
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in  South  Africa  a similar  machine  was  employed, 
with  somewhat  less  overhang,  but  capable  of 
dealing  with  blocks  of  25  tons  each,  and  also 
capable  of  beiDg  used  for  depositing  from  a box 
large  bags  of  concrete  to  form  the  substructure 
to  receive  the  blocks.  In  Ceylon,  in  connexion 
with  other  large  works  of  the  kind,  a similar 
maobine  was  being  used  for  depositing  blocks  of 
between  30  tons  and  40  tons  weight.  These 
machines  had  all  been  designed  by  Sir  John 
Coode  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  each 
place,  and  they  were  all  so  contrived  that  the 
blocks  could  be  brought  from  the  block-yard  and 
then  picked  up  by  the  machine  and  set  in  the 
work,  the  machine  moving  forward  as  the  work 
proceeded,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  tem- 
porary staging,  whioh  was  not  only  a very  ex- 
pensive item  in  first  cost,  but  was  always  liable 
to  damage  during  stormy  weather,  whereaB  the 
machine  could  be  run  back  to  a place  of  shelter. 
Similar  machines  had  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Parkes  for  his  works  at  Kurrachee  and  Madras, 
to  deal  with  blocks  of  27  tons  weight.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  in  the  future,  where  works  of 
magnitude  had  to  be  constructed,  special  appli- 
ances would  come  in  for  much  attention.  As 
an  evidence  of  this  it  was  only  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  estimated  cost  of  plant  in 
connexion  with  the  harbour  works  at  Batavia 
was  83,000?.,  while  within  the  last  six  years 
more  than  85,000?.  had  been  expended  on  plant 
at  the  Antwerp  harbour  works.  With  regard 
to  mechanical  engineers,  Mr.  Hill,  in  concluding 
his  paper,  insisted  that  they  should  be  trained 
in  engineers’  workshops. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Harkness  Twigg,  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Ellis  Hill  for 
his  address,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  but  an 
abstract. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

Those,  and  they  are  many,  who  fear  the 
danger  of  a multitude  of  counsellors  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  fine  arts,  will  have  reason 
to  be  somewhat  astonished  at  the  extended  and 
complete  nature  of  the  council  which  the  French 
Government  has  called  together  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  his 
arduous  duties.  A reconstitution  of  this  council 
has  recently  been  officially  announced.  Its  com- 
position offers  some  features  of  interest  apart 
from  the  fact  that  we  meet  with  most  of  the 
names  familiar  to  us  in  the  artistic  world  of 
Paris.  Were  it  only  to  show  the  practical  im- 
portance attached  by  our  neighbours  to  the 
consideration  of  the  numerous  art  questions 
that  present  themselves,  and  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  meet  every  contingency,  an  enu- 
meration of  the  officials  who  form  this  council 
is  of  instructive  value.  Presided  over  naturally 
by  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  are  nominated 
members  “ by  right,”  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Museums, 
the  Director  of  the  “ Biltiments  civils,”  the  In- 
spector-General of  Drawing,  the  Director  of  the 
National  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Director 
of  the  Conservatoire  of  Music,  the  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  of  Historic  Monuments, 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Decorative  Art, 
the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg, 
the  Commissary-General  of  the  Fine  Art  Exhi- 
bition.* The  council  thus  far  constituted,  a 
further  addition  is  made  by  the  annual  election 
of  twelve  artists,  members  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, who  take  the  place  of  our  own  Academicians, 
and  what  may  be  termed  “outsiders”;  six 
painters,  two  sculptors,  two  architects,  an  en- 
graver, a musician,  a member  of  the  French 
Academy,  a member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, two  member  of  the  Superior  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  two  senators,  two 
deputies,  a councillor  of  State,  a member  of 
the  directing  body  of  the  Sevres  manufactory, 
as  also  of  the  Gobelins  tapestry  works,  two 
representants  of  the  arts  applied  to  industry, 
an  inspector  of  fine  arts,  and  six  persons  dis- 
tinguished for  their  literary  acquaintance  with 
art.  The  council  thus  constituted  is  to  meet 
every  three  months,  but  it  can  at  all  times  be 
convoked  by  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts.  Sub- 
committees will  be  formed  for  the  preparation 
of  special  reports.  The  subjects  for  considera- 
tion of  the  council  are  numerous,  the  annual 
exhibitions,  the  various  competitions,  the 
national  manufactures,  the  archmological  or 

* By  a decree,  published  only  within  the  last  few  days, 
the  professor  of  Archaeology  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
is  added  to  the  Counoil. 


artistic  missions  to  foreign  countries,  and  a 
number  of  other  questions  relating  to  art, 
the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  will  submit  to  the 
attention  of  the  council.  Thus  formed,  the 
council  for  this  year  gathers  together  a charac- 
teristic choice  of  names,  many,  if  not  most, 
familiar  to  the  public.  Among  the  painters, 
Henri  Lehmann,  Cabanel,  Gerome,  Bonnat, 
Breton ; soulptorp,  Barrias  and  Chapu  ; Bces- 
willwald,  Inspector- General  of  the  Historic 
Monuments,  and  an  eminent  architect,  together 
with  M.  Gamier;  Flameng  the  engraver;  M. 
Renan,  of  the  French  Academy  ; M.  Perrot,  the 
archaeologist ; M.  Galland,  of  the  ficole  des 
Beaux-Arts;  M.  H.  Bouilhet,  of  the  Union 
Centrale,  a manufacturer  who  worthily  repre- 
sents the  application  of  the  arts  to  industry. 
Among  the  art  critics,  MM.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Edmond  About,  Charles  Clement  of  the  Ddbcits, 
Eugene  Veron,  director  of  the  journal  L'Art, 
and  Charles  Blanc.  This  assemblage  of  names, 
including  so  generously  the  most  widely-differing 
opinions  in  a counoil  intended  to  watch  the 
artistic  interests  of  the  country,  is  characteristic 
of  the  method  in  which  our  neighbours  treat  the 
consideration  of  the  fine  arts  in  their  bearing 
on  the  community.  Mr.  Mundella  was  right,  the 
other  day,  in  expressing  his  belief  that  with- 
out the  efforts  for  the  encouragement  of 
art  made  of  late  years  our  trade  would  have 
suffered  by  millions. 

That  importance  which  is  attached  in  all 
thinking  minds  in  England  to  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  workmen,  the  manufacturers,  the 
employers  of  labour  in  future,  is  no  less  felt 
abroad.  Only  a few  days  since  M.  Jules  Simon, 
in  reading  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres  a portion  of  his  collection  of 
Reports  on  the  Exhibition  of  1878,  successfully 
showed  how  completely  we  may  attribute  the 
advance  of  industry  in  the  present  day  to  the 
progress  made  in  science  and  intelligence,  the 
work  of  our  superior  schools ; to  their  still 
greater  development  he  looks  for  the  future  of 
industry.  “ Let  us  give  professional  schools,” 
the  eminent  statesman  and  Academician  said,  in 
concluding  his  address ; “ let  us  give  profes- 
sional schools  to  our  miners,  our  blacksmiths, 
our  decorators,  to  our  weavers,  our  watchmakers, 
to  our  carvers,  our  cabinet-makers,  to  our  cul- 
tivators. But  let  us  remember  to  make  of  them 
men,  because  it  is  with  men  that  workmen  are 
made  manufacturers  and  savants ; primary  and 
secondary  schools  to  make  men,  schools  of 
apprentices  to  make  workmen,  schools  of  appli- 
cation to  make  engineers  and  chemists,  superior 
schools  to  make  savants  and  professors.  Let 
us  make  a crusade  for  education  and  science. 
In  the  situation  in  which  the  course  of  events 
has  placed  us,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  be 
ignorant, — to  stop.  We  must  advance,  or  fall.” 

The  interesting  Chateau  de  Blois,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  many  to  learn,  is  at  present 
undergoing  important  repairs,  in  accordance  with 
tho  determination  of  the  Historic  Monuments 
Commission.  The  works  consist  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  roof  and  the  upper  portions  of  the 
ohateau  built  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  in  which 
the  chimney-stacks  and  the  skylights  are  in  a 
far  from  proper  condition,  although  they  by  no 
means  belong  to  the  original  building. 

From  Amiens  we  learn  that  at  the  cathedral 
have  been  terminated  the  series  of  casts  which 
are  to  form  part  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Sculpture  to  be  installed  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Trocadero  in  conformance  with  the  proposal  of 
the  late  Viollet-le-Duc,  as  was  announced  in 
these  columns  at  tho  time  of  the  eminent  archi- 
tect’s death.  Successful  casts  have  been  taken 
of  a number  of  the  characteristic  figures,  the 
“ Vierge  Doree  ” and  two  apostles  from  the  great 
portal,  that  of  St.  Sauveur,  with  its  pedestal  and 
the  various  ornaments  which  form  the  general 
surrounding  decorations;  in  the  interior,  a cast 
from  the  figure  of  the  bronze  tomb  of  Erarde 
de  Foulloy  and  of  Godefroid  d’Eu.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  Government  may  obtain  dupli- 
cates of  these  delicate  works.  Is  it  not  time, 
when  we  consider  what  is  being  done  abroad, 
for  our  Government  to  bethink  itself  of  again 
taking  up  a proposal  which  has  been  more  than 
once  put  forward,  the  establishment  of  a special 
museum  of  casts  ? 

The  three  so  far  promised  exhibitions  of  next 
year  are  each,  from  all  accounts,  in  admirable 
train.  From  the  Frankfort  Gazette  we  learn 
that  owing  to  the  activity  displayed  by  the  com- 
mittee  of  the  exhibition  of  “ Patents  and  Trade 
Marks,”  which  was  announced  in  these  pages, 
the  number  of  exhibitors  has  already  reaohed 
1,200,  while  the  site  of  the  exhibition  has  had 


to  be  enlarged  from  8,000  to  14,000  square 
yards.  We  may  look  forward,  therefore,  to  an 
interesting  show. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  Electricity  is  also 
now  completely  decided  on,  and  a recent  offioial 
announcement  states  that  the  bureau  of  the 
exhibition  and  the  commission  of  the  Inter- 
national  Congress  of  Electricians  are  now  installed 
at  the  Palais  de  l’Induetrie  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
where  all  information  can  be  obtained.  The 
arrangements  of  the  exhibition  were  definitely 
agreed  upon  only  a few  days  sinoe.  The  exhi- 
bition opens  on  the  1st  of  August  next,  to  close 
on  the  15th  of  November.  Foreign  exhibitors 
will  be  represented  by  a special  commissioner 
for  each  nation ; by  a wise  arrangement  the 
exhibitors  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
space  they  occupy.  The  principal  classes  to  be 
represented  are  telegraphy,  telephony,  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  light,  light-houses 
and  signals,  electric  motors  applied  to  industry, 
wires  and  cables,  galvano-plastic,  and  the  various 
applications  of  electricity  to  the  fine  arts.  A 
lithographic  collection  and  an  historical  museum 
will  complete  the  show.  It  has  wisely  been 
determined  to  distribute  among  the  workshops 
a large  number  of  free  tickets. 

As  for  the  Milan  Exhibition,  the  Milan 
papers  duly  record  the  progress  being  made. 
The  Italian  Government  has  recently  determined 
that  an  important  feature  of  the  show  is  to  con- 
sist of  an  industrial  museum  formed  of  a com- 
plete collection  of  specimens,  each  to  be  price- 
marked,  of  all  Italian  manufactures  or  products 
which  are  capable  of  being  made  staples  of  an 
export  trade.  Should  this  collection  be  really 
completed  we  may  look  for  some  curious  and  in- 
teresting results. 

The  mention  of  Milan  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  excuse  for  the  introduction 
here  of  a charming  artistic  anecdote  related  of 
Garibaldi  by  a correspondent  of  one  of  the 
French  papers  during  the  recent  visit  of  the 
popular  Italian  hero  to  Milan.  Among  the 
numerous  persons  presented  to  him,  Garibaldi 
received  the  representant  of  one  of  the  Paris 
illustrated  papers.  “ Be  welcome,  dear  sir,” 
said  the  old  soldier  to  the  artist,  “ you  are  one 
of  my  friends  ; for  I am  like  the  children, — I 
like  picture-books,  and  I love  those  who  make 
them.” 


THE  FOG  QUESTION. 

In  the  paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  the 
other  evening,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  after  demon- 
strating the  nature  of  the  black  fogs  of  modern 
times,  proceeded  thus : — It  is  much  easier  to  point 
to  a nuisance  than  to  get  it  removed  ; I always 
object  to  criticism,  unless  it  shows  a better  way 
of  doing  things.  I object  to  overthrow  an  in- 
stitution without  being  provided  with  some- 
thing better  to  put  into  its  place,  even  if  that 
institution  is  a nuisance.  The  overthrow  of  the 
domain  of  fuel-smoke  might  be  purchased  too 
dearly.  There  is  something  so  endearing  and 
so  national  about  our  domestic  hearth,  so  capti- 
vating about  the  ability  to  poke  a fire,  that  I 
should  never  expect  to  remove  these  comforts 
from  our  midst ; neither  is  entire  removal 
necessary.  The  ability  to  poke  a fire  is  the  one 
thing  which  preserves  many  a mind  from  down- 
right insanity,  and  to  take  away  the  power  would 
consign  many  an  unstable  mind  to  a madhouse. 
The  thing  is  not  to  be  done,  therefore,  without 
due  consideration.  Thousands  of  fires,  nay  tens 
of  thousands,  would  not  produce  a London  fog, 
spread  about,  as  they  might  be,  over  the  300 
Bquare  miles  which  constitute  the  metropolitan 
district.  A few  such  fires  would  do  harm,  afad 
if  such  fires,  being  a luxury,  were  made  to  assist 
in  performing  a duty  towards  those  who  could 
not  afford  the  luxury,  good  might  come  out  of 
evil ; though  I would  not  support  the  notion  that 
it  is  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  The 
question  is,  How  are  smoking  chimneys  to  be 
got  rid  of  P It  is  a process  which  the  Society  of 
Arts,  with  all  its  array  of  powerful  names,  will 
not  be  able  to  effect.  An  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  Legislature  upon  the  point,  and  I suggest 
that  the  Society  be  foremost  in  making  that 
appeal.  Let  us  ask  them  to  pass  such  laws  as 
will  help  forward  the  object  which  we  have  in 
view,  for  public  opinion,  public  spirit,  and 
philanthropy  will  not  alone  be  able  to  effect  it.  I 
believe  that  a Bhort  Act  would  be  sufficient.  That 
if  local  authorities  had  the  power  to  levy  a tax 
upon  every  fireplace  so  constructed  as  not  to 
consume  its  own  smoke,  the  smoke  nuisance 
would  then  disappear  in  a very  few  years.  They 
should  have  the  power  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
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roof,  in  addition  to  which  each  shop  has  its  own 
independent  lights.  The  necessary  sanitary  ac- 
commodation is  provided  at  the  south-west 
corner. 

The  architects  of  the  new  building  are  Messrs. 
J.  & T.  Tillman,  and  the  contractor  for  the 
mason’s  work  is  Mr.  Mark  Howarth,  and  for  the 
joiner’s  work,  Mr.  Davidson  Taylor,  all  of 
Sunderland. 


THE  CITY  CLUB,  LUDGATE  CIRCUS. 

“Cook’s  Tourists”  have  been  and  still  are 
sneered  at  occasionally  by  writers  and  talkers  who 
forget  that  travel  does  a great  deal  to  broaden 
people’s  views  of  men  and  things,  and  who  fail 
to  recogniee  that  the  man  who  makes  travel- 
ling easy  aud  cheap  is  a real  benefactor  to  bis 
race.  The  firm  of  Thomas  Cook  & Sons  led  the 
way  in  providing  well-organised  facilities  of 
travel,  and  still  maintain  the  lead ; and  it  is 
to  the  managing  partner  of  the  firm,  Mr.  John 
M.  Cook,  that  credit  must  be  given  for  having 
met,  with  characteristic  enterprise  and  fore- 
sight, a want  that  has  long  been  felt  in  the  City, 
particularly  in  that  part  of  it  where  journalists 
of  all  grades  most  abound,  viz.,  Fleet-street 
and  its  vioinity.  That  want  is  supplied  in  the 
establishment  of  the  City  Club,  which  is 
located  in  the  four  upper  floors  of  the  handsome 
and  extensive  stone  building  which  was  ereoted 
some  five  or  six  years  ago  at  a cost  of  some 
60,0001.,  for  Messrs.  Cook,  at  the  corner  of  Fleet- 
street  and  Ludgate  Circus,  and  which  has 
retnrn  frontages  to  Farringdon-street  and  St. 
Bride-street.  The  position  is  excellent.  Messrs. 
Cook’s  tourist  offices  and  the  Ludgate  Circus 
Branch  Post  Office  occupy  the  ground  floor,  the 
proprietors  also  retaining  the  mezzanine  for  their 
own  use.  The  upper  floors  have  until  lately 
been  sub-divided  and  let  out  as  numerous 
offices,  mostly  those  of  press  agencies  and 
provincial  journals  which  need  (and  all  daily 
provincial  journals  do  need)  offices  in  London. 
Recently,  representations  were  made  to  Mr.  Cook 
that  he  would  be  well  supported  if  be  were 
to  devote  the  four  upper  floors  of  the  building 
to  the  purposes  of  a club  for  clerks  and  others 
engaged  in  the  City  in  mercantile  or  other 
pursuits,  with  special  provision  for  the  accom- 
modation of  members  of  the  Press.  Mr.  Cook 
happily  seized  the  idea,  and  has  put  it  into 
execution  in  a manner  that  has  elicited  the 
warmest  encomiums  from  all  who  have  seen 
the  premises.  Mr.  Horace  Gundry,  the  archi- 
tect from  whose  designs  the  building  was 
ereoted,  has  (as  we  stated  a few  weeks  ago#)  been 
employed  to  superintend  what  slight  structural 
alterations  were  needed,  which  have  consisted 
for  the  most  part  in  here  and  there  removing 
partition- walls  so  as  to  make  two  or  three  rooms 
into  one,  and  in  making  doors  of  communication 
in  the  partition-walls  that  remain,  bo  as  to  throw 
all  the  rooms  on  a floor  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  besides  having  separate 
means  of  access  from  the  staircase  landings. 
The  rooms  are  tastefully  decorated  and  fur- 
nished. The  decorative  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Laing,  of  Duke-street,  Adelpbi,  and  the 
furniture,  which  is  good  throughout,  has  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Maple  & Co.,  of  Totten- 
ham Court-road.  The  entrance  to  the  club  is  in 
Fleet-street  by  a lobby,  from  which  stairs  run 
up  above  the  mezzanine  to  the  spacious  entrance- 
hall,  where  members  can  leave  their  hats,  coats, 
umbrellas,  &c.,  in  the  care  of  the  hall-porter. 
On  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the  “ Press  Writing 
Room,”  a handsome  apartment,  provided  on 
either  side  with  a row  of  specially-designed 
desks,  partitioned  off  into  spacious  compart- 
ments, aod  provided  with  seats.  These  desks 
have  good  window-light  by  day,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  Sugg’s  London  argand  burners  with 
opal  glass  reflectors  for  use  by  night.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  a large  writing-table  for 
those  who  do  not  seek  the  privacy  of  the  side 
desks.  Altogether,  comfortable  accommodation 
is  provided  for  twenty  Press  men  to  work  at 
one  time.  This  room  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  use  of  members  of  the  Press,  and  is  open 
all  night  up  to  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reporters  connected  with 
the  daily  newspapers,  although  three  o’clock 
a.m.  would  probably  be  late  enough  to  keep 
it  open.  J his  feature  of  the  club  is  much 
appreciated  by  Press  men,  who  have  already 
joined  the  club  to  the  number  of  about 
150,  almost  every  one  of  whom  is  show- 


* See  p.  556,  ante. 


in g his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Cook’s  enter- 
prise by  bringing  in  new  members.  Well  may 
they  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Cook,  for  many  of  them 
(particularly  reporters)  are  often  compelled  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  calling  to  write  out 
matter  for  the  Press  under  most  disadvantageous 
conditions,  cooped  np  in  dirty  corners  of  printing 
and  publishing  offices,  in  the  midst  of  distract- 1 
ing  noises,  and  not  seldom  in  an  atmosphere  as 
warm  at  night,  though  very  far  from  being  as 
pure,  as  that  of  a Turkish  bath.  Again,  re- 
porters, attached  as  well  as  unattached  to  the 
staffs  of  the  different  journals,  have  frequently  in 
one  day  to  attend  meetings  held  at  intervals  of 
several  hours  apart,  and  hitherto  many  of  them 
have  had  no  more  improving  waiting-place  to 
resort  to  than  the  public-house.  Here,  agaiD, 
the  City  Club  meets  a great  want.  On  the 
right  of  the  entrance-hall  access  is  gained  to 
the  large  reading-room,  where  no  conversation 
is  allowed,  and  opening  out  of  this  is  a smaller, 
but  still  large,  reading-room,  in  which  conversa- 
tion is  permitted.  These  rooms  are  fully  pro- 
vided with  all  the  London  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  magazines,  and  with  a large  and  good  repre- 
sentative collection  of  provincial,  American,  and 
colonial  journals.  Ingress  or  egress  to  or  from 
all  these  three  rooms  is  also  obtainable  by 
doors  opening  direct  on  to  the  landing  of  the 
capacious  and  well-lighted  staircase,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  rooms  above.  On  the  floor  next 
above  the  reading-rooms  are  the  restaurant  and 
dining-rooms,  where  members  can  dine  or  get 
a chop  or  steak  and  light  refreshments  as 
cheaply  and  as  well  served  as  at  the  more 
ambitious  restaurants  which  have  been  esta- 
blished in  London  of  late  years.  To  some  people 
one  thing  only  will  be  lacking,  and  that  is 
alcoholic  beverages,  for  Mr.  Cook  is  an  earnest 
and  consistent  teetotaller,  and  has  managed 
to  exist  for  nearly  half  a century  without 
using  those  beverages.  He  says  boldly  in  his 
prospectus  that  “ if  the  City  Club  cannot  be 
conducted  without  the  sale  or  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  on  the  premises,  it  will  have  to  be 
given  up.”  We  imagine  that  few  people  to 
whom  such  a club  is  valuable  will  let  their  desire 
for  a glass  of  beer  prevent  them  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  other  advantages  which  are 
offered  to  them  by  a public-spirited  teetotaller. 
Mr.  Cook,  however,  is  no  Puritan,  for  on  the 
same  floor  as  that  containing  the  dining-rooms 
are  two  well-appointed  billiard-rooms,  while  on 
the  floor  above  are  rooms  appropriated  to  chess, 
draughts,  cards,  &c.,  besides  smoking  and  con- 
versation rooms.  It  is  stated  in  the  prospectus 
that  many  well-intentioned  people  had  remon- 
strated with  Mr.  Cook  as  to  the  provision  of 
opportunities  for  these  games,  but  regarding 
such  amusements  as  innocent  and  harmless 
in  themselves,  he  expresses  his  firm  deter- 
mination to  be  watchful  and  to  check  aud  repress 
any  abuses,  should  they  arise, — and  he  is  a man 
of  his  word.  The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
kitchen  and  service  of  the  club.  The  whole  of 
the  club  is  open  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
midnight,  and  on  Sundays  the  reading-rooms, 
Press  writing-room,  and  dining-rooms  are 
open  from  two  p.m.  to  ten  p.m.  Mr.  Cook 
has  spent  more  than  2,0001.  in  furniture  and 
fittings,  and  states  that  his  annual  liability 
in  respeot  of  the  establishment  will  be  about 
1,5001.  On  the  present  low  basis  of  subscrip- 
tion (11.  per  annum),  to  which  the  proprietor 
desires  to  adhere  if  possible,  he  will  need 
about  1,500  members,  and  seeing  that  the  club 
opened  on  the  13th  inst.  with  450,  a number 
which  has  since  increased  to  very  nearly  600, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
venture  will  be  a great  success,  and  afford 
another  illustration  of  the  power  of  co-opera- 
tion in  such  matters.  The  rich  and  titled  classes 
of  the  community  have  long  since  availed  them- 
selves of  this  means,  as  the  palatial  buildings  of 
Pall  Mall  testify  ; aud  Mr.  Cook,  in  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  providing  somewhat 
humbler  though  still  good  olub  accommodation 
for  business  men  and  journalists,  is  making  an 
important  social  experiment,  in  which  he 
eminently  deserves  to  succeed  and  to  be  imitated, 
even  as  he  has  been  imitated  in  other  matters. 


Smoke  Prevention. — The  Commissioners  of 
1851  having  placed  their  testing-houses  at  South 
Kensington  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Health  and  Kyrl9  Societies,  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  smoke- 
consuming aud  preventing  appliances,  and  to 
undertake  the  testing  of  various  kinds  of 
1 fuel. 


PRIZES  FOR  ART  WORKMANSHIP. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
issued  the  following  important  notice:  — 

1.  The  Society’s  Medals  in  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Bronze,  and  Certificates  of  Merit,  will  be 
awarded  for  specimens  of  Fine  Art  applied  to 
Industry,  exhibited  in  1881,  by  manufacturers, 
designers,  art-workmen,  or  possessors  of  Buoh 
works. 

2.  The  works  may  consist  of  illustrations  of 
any  or  all  of  the  following  processes,  in  combina- 
tion or  singly  : — 

].  Carving  in  marble,  stone,  or  wood. 

2.  Repoastc  work  in  any  metal. 

3.  Hammered  work  in  iron,  brass,  or  copper. 

4.  Carving  in  ivory. 

5.  Chasing  in  bronze. 

6.  Etching  and  engraving  on  metal,— Niello  work. 

7.  Enamel-painting  on  copper  or  gold. 

8.  Painting  and  modelling  in  pottery. 

9.  Decorative  painting. 

10.  Iulays  in  wood  (marquetry  or  buhl),  ivory,  or  metal. 

11.  Cameo-cutting. 

12.  Engraving  on  glass. 

13.  Wail  mosaics. 

14.  Gem-engraving. 

15.  Die-sinking. 

16.  Glass-blowing. 

17.  Bookbinding  and  leather  work. 

18.  Embroidery. 

3.  To  all  works  the  name  of  the  designer  and 
art- work  man  must  be  affixed.  Further  detailed 
rules  will  be  issued  later. 

4.  It  is  arranged  with  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  that  the  place  of  exhibition 
for  the  above-mentioned  works  will  be  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall.  The  time  for  sending  in  the 
works  will  be  published  hereafter. 

5.  The  above  regulations  are  issued  subject  to 
modification. 


SALE  OF  CEMENT  WORKS  AT 
NORTHFLEET. 

Extensive  cement  works  at  Northfleet,  in 
Kent,  which]  have  for  several  years  past  been 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Goreham  & Son,  were 
sold  at  the  Auotion  Mart  last  week,  by  Messrs. 
Fuller,  Horsey,  & Co.  The  premises,  which 
cover  an  area  of  about  six  acres,  having  a 
frontage  to  the  river  Thames  of  350  ft.  in  length, 
were  offered,  with  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
and  the  fixed  plant  and  machinery  on  the 
ground.  The  property  is  held  under  lease  for  a 
term  of  sixty  years  from  September,  1872, 
determinable  by  the  lessees  at  six  months’ 
notice,  in  case  of  chalk  not  being  supplied  by 
the  lessors  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
lease,  at  a rent  of  2001.  per  annum.  The  original 
lease  contained  9 covenant  under  which  the 
lessors  bound  themselves  to  supply  the  lessees 
with  chalk  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  loose 
cubic  yard,  until  the  29th  of  September,  1894, 
the  minimum  quantity  to  be  20,000  cubic  yards 
per  year(  but  this  contract  has  since  been  modi- 
fied by  waiving  the  stipulation  as  to  quantity, 
and  increasing  the  rate  to  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 
There  were  several  competitors  for  the  pro- 
perty, which  was  sold  for  3,8501. 


Club  House,  Darwen. — The  new  Conserva- 
tive Club  at  Darwen  was  opened  on  the  9th  inst. 
by  Colonel  F.  A.  Stanley,  M.P.  The  building  is 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Perry,  architect, 
Darwen.  The  principal  facade  in  Church-street 
is  faced  with  parpoints,  which,  together  with 
the  dressings  and  other  stone  work,  have  been 
obtained  from  local  quarries.  The  elevation  to 
Church  Bank-street  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
heads  aud  sills  similar  to  those  of  the  chief 
front.  The  building  is  oblong  on  plan.  There 
are  two  main  entrances  in  Church-street.  To 
the  right  of  the  ball  on  entering  is  a private 
billiard-room  (32  ft.  by  24  ft.  for  two  tables), 
with  lavatory  attached.  From  the  ball  access 
is  also  gained  to  the  ordinary  billiard-room  (50ft. 
by  24  ft.  for  three  tables) ; and  on  the  left  to  the 
reading,  conversation,  manager  and  secretary’s, 
and  committee  rooms.  A private  staircase 
leads  from  the  secretary’s  room  to  the  lecture- 
hall  and  anterooms  on  the  first  floor.  The 
public  entrance  to  the  leoture  - hall  is  in 
Church  - street.  Another  means  of  access  to 
the  ordinary  billiard-room  is  afforded  to  the 
right  of  this  entrance.  The  hall  is  75  ft.  long, 
48  ft.  9 in.  wide,  22  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and 
34  ft.  from  floor-line  to  top  of  ridge.  A gallery 
is  provided  at  the  west  end,  having  a storeroom 
and  refreshment-bar  underneath  ; the  platform 
and  anterooms  are  at  the  east  end.  The  general 
contractor  was  Mr.  J.  Pilkingtou,  Darwen. 
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DIGGINGS  IN  BCEOTIA. 

Dr.  Schliemann  and  his  wife  have  been 
staying  for  some  time  past  in  Bceotia,  at  the 
village  of  Skripa,  near  which  they  have  been 
energetically  pushing  on  excavations  with  a 
view  to  discover  any  remains  of  the  pre- 
historioal  city  of  Orchomenos,  the  wealthy 
capital  of  the  once  famous  kingdom  of  the 
Minym.  Several  shafts  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  sunk  have  afforded  little  result  beyond  a 
few  relics  of  tombs,  some  vessels  similar  to 
those  found  in  Mycenaa,  and  several  inscriptions 
in  the  ./Eolic-Bceotian  dialect.  These  Dr. 
Schliemannfregards  as  of  great  value  for  Greek 
philologists. 

While  Dr.  Schliemann  has  been  comparatively 
unsuccessful  in  the  excavations  under  his  own 
special  superintendence,  his  wife,  who  has  been 
conducting  researches  in  another  portion  of  the 
ground,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  what 
are  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  “ Treasury 
of  Minyas.”  In  a letter  to  the  Ephemeras,  dated 
November  23,  Frau  Schliemann  says,  “ About 
noon  to-day  we  came  on  a door  and  passage 
lying  to  the  right  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  end 
of  the  passage  was  a second  door,  leading  ap- 
parently to  a tomb  or  chamber,  and  barred  by 
a stone  tablet  covered  with  beautiful  reliefs.” 
The  Government  Commissioner  who  is  attached 
to  the  exoavating  party,  writing  of  Frau  Schlie- 
manu’s  discovery,  says  “The  door  opens  into  a 
fine  passage  running  in  anortherly  direction  from 
theTreasury.  At  a distance  of  3 metres,  however, 
lies  a large  Btone  which  had  fallen  down  from  the 
roof  and  completely  blocked  up  the  passage. 
This  stone  is  adorned  with  sculptured  flowers, 
which  may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  de- 
corated portion  of  the  interior  commenced  here. 
The  stone  is  rather  more  than  4 metres  in 
length,  and  2 metres  in  breadth.  The  height  of 
the  door  is  not  yet  known  : it  is  1'3  metres  in 
breadth.”  The  remains  of  the  Treasury  of 
Minyas  lie  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Acontion,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Cephissus.  The  real 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  monument  are  not 
known.  Frau  Schliemann  thinks  that  the  door 
now  discovered  leads  to  a second  chamber,  which 
was  not  known  to  anoient  excavators,  and  which, 
she  thinks,  may  Btill  contain  treasures  of  very 
ancient  date.  The  excavations  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  and  his  wife  are  prosecuting  with 
great  eagerness  will  soon  set  this  question  at 
rest. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — It  maypoBsibly  be  a distinction  without 
a difference,  but  I cannot  see  myself  how  Mr. 
Kerr,  in  speaking  of  the  “Association  of  Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen,”  can  say  “ they  joined  us  ; 
xoe  did  not  join  them.”  If  the  object  is  simply 
the  origin  of  the  present  Association,  this  would 
give  any  one  x'eading  it  a wrong  impression. 
The  fact  is  that  a certain  number  of  young  men, 
wishing  to  found  an  architectural  society  for 
their  mutual  instruction  and  improvement,  find- 
ing the  A.A.D.,  having  very  similar  objects, 
already  in  existence,  came  to  us  in  1847,  and 
we  willingly  at  once  amalgamated.  We  were  a 
very  limited  number,  it  is  true,  but  there  was 
no  question  as  to  which  body  joined  the  other. 
We  received  them  with  open  arms ; they  met  for 
a time  in  our  rooms;  we  at  once  altered  such  of 
our  rules  as  they  objected  to,  and  we  omitted 
the  word  “ draughtsmen”  from  our  title,  which 
they  did  not  like.  But  with  these  exceptions  it 
has  been  one  and  the  same  Association  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  honour  of  its  formation  is 
still  due  to  James  Wylson.  I think  I am  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  this  has  always  been  the 
general  feeling, — and  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion still  put  after  their  title,  “ Instituted  A.D. 
1842.” 

I do  not  for  a moment  wish  to  detract  from 
the  important  part  Mr.  Kerr  took  in  revivifying 
the  body,  but  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  the 
A.  A.  D.  was  a mere  “ benefit  club.”  We  met 
week  after  week,  although  only  a few  of  us,  for 
our  mutual  instruction,  and  read  papers  on 
professional  matters,  and  contributed  drawings 
and  sketches.  These  we  discussed  and  criti- 
cised in  a friendly  spirit,  and  we  instituted  the 
very  first  of  the  Architectural  Exhibitions,  the 
permanent  formation  of  whioh  was  for  years 
afterwards  an  important  object  of  the  present 
Association.  This  original  Exhibition  was  held 
at  our  rooms  in  Southampton-street,  and  was 
opened  free  to  the  public,  and  a very  good  show 


it  was  for  so  small  a body.  This,  at  least,  shows 
that  we  were  willing  to  benefit  others  besides 
ourselves.  James  K.  Colling. 

P.S. — I was  not  a “ middle-aged  married 
man  ” when  the  A.  A.  D.  was  formed.  I was 
twenty-six,  and  most  of  the  other  members 
were  younger.  Not  one  of  us  could  be  called 
middle-aged,  even  in  1847. 


WORKS  BY  THE  BROTHERS  ADAM. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  notice  which  ap- 
peared in  your  last  number  of  Mr.  Batsford’s 
valuable  publication  “ The  Architecture,  Decora- 
tion, and  Furniture  of  Robert  and  James  Adam, 
Architects,”  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  in  the  library  of 
Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  are  upwards  of  fifty 
folio  volumes  of  original  drawings  made  by  the 
Brothers  Adam.* 

Many  of  these  folios  are  filled  with  highly- 
finished  designs  for  ceilings  and  wall  decoration, 
drawn  to  a large  soale  and  coloured  with  details 
given  to  a still  larger  scale.  There  are  also 
some  volumes  of  designs  for  chimney-pieces, 
mirrors  and  furniture,  besides  the  more  strictly 
architectural  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  etc. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  every  facility  is  given 
at  this  Museum  to  students  who  may  wish  to 
refer  to  or  copy  from  these  works.  Curator. 


RADIATION  AND  CONDUCTION. 

Sir, — I cannot  understand  the  reason  for  the 
broad  distinction  whioh  it  is  attempted  to  draw 
between  radiated  and  conducted  heat.  A fire 
radiates  heat  into  the  room.  The  metal  portions 
of  a grate  or  close  stove  become  heated  by 
radiation  and  conduction,  and  they  radiate  that 
heat  in  the  room,  on  the  ceiling,  floor,  walls, 
furniture,  and  on  our  own  bodies,  and  these  in 
their  turn  radiate  heat.  The  air  is,  undoubtedly, 
not  heated  immediately  to  a great  extent  by 
radiation,  but  that  it  is  heated  to  some  extent  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  ascending 
current  of  warm  air  in  front  of  every  fireplace. 
We  shall  never  understand  how  air  really  be- 
comes warm  till  we  are  conscious  of  the  inces- 
sant motion  which  takes  place  in  every  apart- 
ment that  is  not  almost  hermetically  sealed,  and 
which  causes  that  air  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  solid  bodies  that  are  really  heated  by  radia- 
tion. We  are  conscious  of  the  constant  move- 
ment of  air  which  we  call  a draught  or  wind, 
because  we  feel  it,  but  we  are  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  movement  of  air  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  our  walking  across  a room ; and  even  Buch 
delicate  organs  as  our  eyes  give  us  no  informa- 
tion whatever.  Hence  it  is  that  no  instrument 
which  man  has  yet  devised  can  indicate  to  ns 
more  than  can  be  observed  by  the  movements 
of  the  lightest  of  substances.  Hence  also  it  is 
that  poisonous  germs  are  so  dangerous  ; not  that 
they  pervade  the  whole  atmosphere,  but  because 
of  the  incessant  motion  of  air  which  we  only  are 
thoroughly  assured  of  inferentially,  and  by  which 
the  germs  may  at  any  moment  be  brought  in 
contact  with  our  lungs  and  other  organs.  The 
whole  subject  requires  investigation  by  our 
ablest  philosophers ; but,  in  the  absence  of  the 
most  delicate  experiments,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand a great  deal  about  the  matter.  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  radiated  and  conducted 
heat  appears  to  me  to  be  hardly  worth  con- 
sideration. An  open  fire  is  valuable  from  its 
cheerfulness  and  the  change  of  air  it  occasions. 
This  is  the  only  distinction  I can  draw  between 
that  system  of  warming  and  the  system  of 
warming  by  stoves  or  hot-water  pipes.  We 
depend  both  on  radiation  and  conduction  in  all 
the  appliances  in  use. 

Fredk.  Edwards,  Jun. 


CAUTION. 

?IB>— I desire  to  warn  architects  against  a person  who  is 
going  about  seeking  help  under  the  plea  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment. He  told  me  a most  pitiful  tale,  and,  believing 
K,aTe  k'm  moPey-  Feeling  desirous  of  helping  him 
still  further,  I made  inquiries  respecting  him  from  eminent 
London  architects  (whose  names  he  freely  used)  only  to 
learn  that  he  was  an  impostor. 

Provincial  Architect. 


Appointments — At  a monthly  meeting  of 
the  Town  Council,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Kemp  was  appointed  assistant  borough  surveyor 
of  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  T.  Tinker  was  appointed 
junior  assistant. 

* We  mentioned  and  commented  on  these  not  very  loner 

aeo.— En.  J ° 


HOW  THEY  MANAGE  THINGS  AT 
BILSTON. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bilston  Township 
Commissioners  and  Local  Board  of  Health,  held 
on  the  15th  inst,,  a letter  was  read  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases  in  the 
town,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board, 
instead  of  replying  to  the  central  authority  in  a 
straightforward  and  dignified  manner,  instructed 
the  clerk  to  write  and  refer  them  to  the  late 
medical  officer.  The  population  of  Bilston  is 
25,000,  and  they  pay  their  medical  offioer  20Z.  a 
year ! — a salary  which  the  London  Board  has 
refused  to  sanction.  As  a resident  in  Bilston, 
I cannot  but  feel  humiliated  at  the  conduct  of 
our  local  Parliament  in  proceeding  in  such  a 
manner. 

They  have  reports  both  from  the  late  medical 
offioer  of  health  and  the  surveyor  setting  forth 
the  unsanitary  condition  of  several  parts  of  the 
district,  and  there  are  several  houses  in  the  fol- 
lowing streets  whose  cellars  are  contaminated 
with  sewage,  viz.,  Queen-street  and  Bilston-street, 
Bradley ; John-street,  Tame-street,  and  Cale- 
donia-street,  Bilston;  and  John-street  and  Pump- 
street,  New  Village ; all  of  which  districts  are 
under  the  sanitary,  or,  rather,  unsanitary,  con- 
trol of  the  commissioners,  who,  I believe,  desire 
to  do  their  duty,  but  are  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  understand  the  increasing  importance  of  sani- 
tary administration. 

Now,  the  sewers  in  the  streets  referred  to 
above  are  literally  full  with  blaok,  stinking, 
sewage  matter.  There  are  plans  in  the  sur- 
veyor’s office,  prepared  by  that  official,  showing 
how  this  state  of  things  can  be  remedied.  The 
medical  officer  and  surveyor  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  it,  yet  there  is  nothing 
being  done  ! How  do  they  excuse  themselves 
from  executing  the  necessary  structural  works  ? 
“ We  have  not  much  money,  and  the  people 
living  in  those  streets  do  not  complain.”  Un- 
fortunately, the  people  who  are  in  a good  social 
position  at  Bilston  take  very  little  interest  in 
its  government,  and  they  regard  membership  of 
the  Board  derogatory  ; and,  however  much  this 
is  to  be  regretted,  the  natural  consequence  is 
that  the  class  of  people  who  compose  the  Board 
is  not,  as  a rule,  what  is  to  be  desired. 

Probably  such  a high  standing  paper  as  the 
Builder  will  not  be  read  by  any  member  of  the 
Bilston  Board,  but  let  us  hope,  for  decency’s  sake, 
it  will  be  read  by  some  of  its  more  influential 
residents,  and  so  move  them  to  action  on  behalf 
of  their  benighted  town.  If  the  Builder  were 
to  send  one  of  its  staff  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
this  communication,  I should  expect  to  see  such 
a description  as  I shall, — in  the  absence  of  such 
a report, — hope  for  in  vain.  A.  F.  G. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  FIGURES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ J.  H.,”  in  a letter 
published  on  the  11th  inst.,  asked  the  “ whys 
and  wherefores  ” of  a clever  arithmetical 
puzzle,  and  wished  to  know  if  there  were  aoy 
“deep  signification”  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
numeral  9. 

_ “ H.  L.,”  in  the  Builder  of  the  18th  inst., 
gives  an  algebraical  explanation  in  the  case 
where  the  number  is  one  of  eight  digits,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Vine,  in  the  first  part  of  his  letter, 
gives  a general  demonstration.  This  seems  very 
satisfactory,  but  for  his  slip  in  writing  n instead 
of  n — 1 as  the  exponent  of  r in  the  last  term 
of  his  equations. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  numeral 
9,  both  in  this  puzzle  and  in  the  case  demon- 
strated in  the  seoond  part  of  Mr.  Vine’s  letter, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  occurs  because  9 is  one* 
less  than  10,  the  radix  of  our  common  notation. 
If  we  try  9 as  a radix,  we  find  the  numeral  8 
possessed  of  the  qualities  the  9 now  enjoys  ; and 
a similar  case  occurs  with  any  other  number  as 
radix.  Delta. 


Multiply  9 by  itself,  or  by  any  other  of  the 
digits,  and  the  figures  of  the  product  added 
together  amount  to  9.  The  component  figures 
of  the  amount  of  the  multiplier  (viz.,  45)  when 
added  together  make  9. 

The  amount  of  the  several  products  or  mul- 
tiples of  9 (viz.,  405)  when  divided  by  9 gives  a 
quotient  of  45,  and  the  component  figures  of 
either  the  dividend  or  quotient  added  together 
make  9. 

Multiply  any  row  of  figures  either  by  9 or  by 
any  one  of  the  products  of  9 multiplied  by 
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one  of  the  digits,  as  by  18,  27,  36,  45,  54,  63, 
72,  or  81,  and  the  sum  of  the  figures  of  the 
product  added  together  will  be  divisible  by  9. 

Multiply  the  nine  digits  in  the  following 
order: — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  by  9,  or  by  any 
one  of  the  products  of  9 mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph,  and  the  product  will  come  out 
all  in  one  figure,  except  the  place  of  tens,  which 
will  be  a 0,  and  that  figure  will  be  the  one 
which  multiplied  into  9 supplies  the  multiplier  ; 
that  is,  if  you  select  9 as  the  multiplier,  the 
product  will  be  (except  the  place  of  tens)  all 
oneB  ; if  you  select  18,  all  twos  ; if  27,  all  threes  ; 
and  soon.  Omit  the  8 in  the  multiplicand  and 
the  0 will  also  vanish  from  the  product,  leaving 
it  all  ones,  twos,  threes,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A.  B. 


COMPETITIONS. 

CROYDON  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

The  School  Board  for  Croydon  recently  in- 
vited plans,  in  limited  competition,  for  a new 
school  in  the  Sydenham-road,  and  from  the  ten 
designs  submitted,  that  by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of 
Dashwood  House,  New  Broad-street,  has  been 
selected  for  execution.  The  new  schools  will 
accommodate  750  children,  at  a cost  of  about 
5,4001. 


LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  what  has  appeared  in  the  Builder 
respecting  the  Liverpool  School  of  Art  Competition,  I 
shall  he  glad  to  state  the  following  facta  : — 

1.  The  Committeeof  Selection  consisted  of  ten  members, 
several  of  whom  have  considerable  knowledge  of  plans  and 
elevations,  and  all  of  whom  had  previous  experience  of 
building  competitions. 

2.  .No  competitor  was  informed  by  me  that  the  directors 
would  appoint  a professional  referee.  To  such  as  asked 
the  question,  I handed  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Board.*  To  those  asking  personally 
for  infoimation,  I gave  what  I could,  without  stint;  but 
always  with  an  understanding  that  my  opinion  was  but  an 
opinion,  and  not  an  “instruction.” 

3.  The  competitor  who  wasooee  a member  of  the  Board 
took  every  care  to  keep  his  identity  unknown.  His 
design  wus  not  included  in  the  final  selection. 

4.  I know  of  only  one  effort  at  “ touting,”  and  that  was 
nipped  in  the  bad,  the  design  sent  in  being  rejected  at  an 
early  stage. 

5.  Until  the  moment  after  the  awards  had  been  made, 
not  a member  of  ihe  Selecting  Committee  was  aware  of  the 
identity  of  any  of  the  authors  of  the  designs. 

The  appointment  of  a professional  referee,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  designs,  are  matters  upon  which  the  Board 
had  a perfect  right  to  form  their  own  conclusion  ; aud  the 
competitors  an  equal  right  to  differ  frum  them  thereon. 
That  difference  they  are  freely  expressing. 

To  such  as  care  to  place  faith  in  the  a-snrance  of  one 
who  has  equal  interest  in  the  Committee  aud  ‘.he  Com- 
petitors, I can  only  say  what  I have  before  stated,  that 
the  award  of  premiums  has,  in  every  sense,  been  justly 
and  fairly  conducted  ; and  that  every  step  of  the  careful 
inspection  which  led  up  to  the  final  selection  has  been 
taken  without  prejudice  to  a single  person  concerned. 

Chables  Shabp,  Secretary, 


“SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sib, — As  you  were  good  enough  to  print  some  remarks 
of  mine  on  small-bore  drains  in  the  Builder,  p.  514,  ante 
(Oct.  23),  and  which  remarks  were  supported  by  Mr. 
Buchan  in  the  same  journal  (Nov.  13),  I make  bold  to 
trouble  you  again  on  a very  important  question  raised  by 

A.R.I.B.A  ,"  in  your  issue  of  the  11th  inst. 

Before  I proceed  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  many  of  the 
scientific  dogmas  with  which  some  of  our  dilettanti  seem 
exceedingly  fond  of  surrounding  sanitary  matters,  I would 
like  to  tell  “A.R.I.B.A.”  ibat  his  o-trap,  which  has 
bothered  him,  is  not  a trap  at  all.  Tile  10  ft.  vertical  lead 
pipe  is  on  many  occasions  the  long  leg  of  a syphon,  aud 
draws  the  water  from  the  trap,  leaving  no  water  seal  there 
at  all.  I say  on  many  occasions ; for  if  only  small  quan- 
tities of  water  are  thrown  into  the  sink,  the  syphon  is  not 
forced  mto  activity,  there  being  air-space  iu  the  waste- 
pipe  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  water  does  not  descend  at 
lull  bore.  The  very  fact  of  it  being  a well-made  trap  and 
a sound  piece  of  work  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  being 
a good  syphon.  Not  only  O-traps,  but  S-traps,  performing 
these  same  antics,  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  I ha>e 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  hundreds  of  trups  are  fixed 
and  nohody  ever  gives  the  slightest  thought  us  to  their 
functional  performances,  or  whether  they  have  a water 
seal  or  not. 

Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  what  can  be  done  in 
that  way  simply  dash  a pail  of  water  into  a common  pan- 
closet  which  has  a vertical  s fil-pipe,  and  then  note  care- 
fully how  mueh  water-seal  there  is.  He  will  find,  as  I 
have  found,  that  the  deEcending  water  has  actually  sucked 
away  the  very  efficiency  of  the  trap.  Further,  he  will 
find  that  if  this  experiment  is  made  on  the  ground- 
ll*or  or  first-floor,  traps  on  every  floor  above  which 
are  connected  to  the  same  soil-pipe,— unless  the  soil-pipe  is 
carried  up  into  the  open  air,- will  be  more  or  less  affected 
in  proportion  as  the  work  has  been  well  done  or  the 
contrary.  I have  gone  into  houses  where  the  inmates 
have  over  and  over  again  complained  of  the  presence  of 

!,hnHidra",8’i‘0r.n,C07u  e°ud  WL'rk>  but  witn  no  effect, 
until  I accidentally  discovered  the  offending  cause  - sol 
can  quite  sjmp„thiae  with  “ A.  R.  I.  B.  A.”  in  this  case 
Another  cause  of  unwholesomeness  about  sinks  is  the 

flSkPnotW  “l®0  may  have  80m<>thing  to  do  with 
making  that  particular  room  noisome.'  ’ With  regard  to 


1 am  requested  by  the  directors  to  inform  yot 
while  they  do  not  bind  themselves  to  appoint  a p 
.Cfii  et<rVhe?  ,hink  il  Prob“ble  that  they  will 

m°L.“  m “““g  ,0  * deci’i"“  “p° 


trapping  sink-wastes,  I would  trap  the  end  of  every  waste- 
pipe,  and  the  branch  of  every  soil-pipe  which  should  or 
may  pass  within  the  walls  of  any  domicile,  and  also  see  that 
they  were  efficient  oneB  too.  The  difference  between  the 
old-fashioned  open  drain  and  the  modern  ventilated  one 
seems  to  me  to  depend  on  the  swifter  removal  of  the  latter 
iu  contradistinction  to  the  sluggishness  of  the  former,  and 
in  this  difference  must  lie  the  success  of  the  new  idea;  for, 
if  it  merely  depended  on  the  abundant  supply  of  air  into 
close  drains,  the  sooner  we  get  back  to  open  drains  with 
plenty  of  fall  the  better. 

Ventilation  of  drains  is  a very  dangerous  business,  and 
instead  of  being  a safety-valve,  may  indeed  be  a conductor 
of  sewer  gas  (or  sewer  “ air,”  if  it  be  more  fashionable) 
into  our  very  tleeping-rooms. 

For  example,  a tire  is  lighted  in  a bed-room.  A person 
may  possibly  be  lying  there  sick  ; a door  is  opened  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  there  is  an  open  fireplace,  but  no 
fire.  Most  assuredly  the  air  which  may  happen  at  the 
moment  to  be  around  that  chimney-top,  where  there  is  no 
fire,  will  descend  that  flue  aud  enter  the  room  where  the 
fire  is ; and  just  as  likely  as  not,  a ventilator  from  some 
drain  would  be  close  to  it,  and  the  rest  is  easily  divined. 
Let  us  imagine  what  kind  of  an  atmosphere  is  going  to  be 
created  over  our  heads  when  thousands  of  so-called  venti- 
lators or  extractors  are  night  and  day  belching  forth  their 
destroying  elHuvium,  and  saturating  it  with  pesiilential 
vapours.  No,  the  last  word  is  not  said  upon  these  things, 
and  the  Builder,  opening  its  columns  to  a discussion  of 
such  matters,  is  undoubtedly  conlerriog  a real  pood  not 
only  on  sanitarians,  but  on  the  world  at  large.  I believe 
there  may  be  sewer  air,  but  I also  believe  there  is  sewer 
gas,  or,  at  any  rate,  a compound  which  is  generated  in  no 
other  laboratory  on  earth  excepting  in  a sewer.  Anybody 
knows,  who  Las  to  do  with  gas  mains,  that,  in  almost  every 
one  there  is  a per  centage  of  leakage.  In  various  ways 
part  of  this  gets  into  sewers,  and  then,  swelrering  there 
in  contact  with  sewage,  becomes  mixed  with  other  vapours 
producing  what  is,  no  doubt,  as  good  a uame  as  we  can 
give  it,— sewer  gas. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  ventila- 
tion of  drains,  but  I do  contend  it  ought  not  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  haphazard  manner  which  is  at  this  time  being 
practised  in  many  parts  of  London.  We  have  something 
more  to  learn  yet,  aud  some  results  of  this  reckless  jump- 
ing at  pet  theories  may  give  us  a startling  surprise  some  of 
these  days.  Pbactical  Sanitabian. 


STATUES. 

The  late  Prince  Consort.— The  statue  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort  which  has  been  presented 
by  Mrs.Richardaon-Gardner  to  the  Windsor  Albert 
Institute,  and  placed  in  a niche  in  the  facade  of 
the  building  facing  Sheet-street,  has  been  unveiled 
by  H.R.H.  Princess  Christian.  The  Prince  ia 
represented  in  a standing  position,  and  attired 
in  the  robes  of  a Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Lord  Lawrence. — The  executive  committee 
of  the  Lawrence  Memorial,  at  a meeting  held 
last  week,  adopted  the  principle  of  the  design 
submitted  by  Mr.  Boehm,  who,  to  indicate  Lord 
Lawrence’s  character,  has  seized  on  an  incident 
related  of  his  earlier  career  in  the  Punjab.  He 
exhibits  a sword  and  a pen  to  the  Sikh  chief- 
tains, and  demands  to  know  by  which  they 
choose  to  be  governed.  Mr.  Boehm  will  now 
proceed  with  the  work.  The  statne  ia  to  be 
placed  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Waterloo-place, 
opposite  that  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 


^InaliS. 

The  Sculptor  Caught  Napping  ; a Book  for  the 
Children's  Hour.  Designs  by  Jane  E.  Cook. 
The  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company,  531,  Oxford- 
street. 

This  is  a second  edition,  much  elaborated,  of 
a set  of  designs  originally  published  to  aid  the 
fund  for  enlarging  the  buildings  of  King  Alfred’s 
School,  Wantage,  Mrs.  Cook,  the  very  clever 
author  of  them,  being  the  wife  of  the  principal 
of  that  school.  The  nursery  rhymes,  before  in 
cameo,  are  given  again,  but  are  supplemented 
by  a series  of  one  dozen  extra  designs  treated 
in  the  genuine  silhouette  style,  but  with  the 
artistic  touch  and  exquisitely  graceful  design 
peculiar  to  her  original  fancy  and  fertility  of 
quaintly  humorous  design.  The  silhouettes 
carry  on  the  story  told  iu  cameo,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  is  a happy  way  of  showing 
the  differences  of  the  two  processes,  the  former 
being,  so  far  as  we  know,  a novelty.  Of  the 
artistic  ability  of  Mrs.  Cook,  who  is  the  sister 
of  a well-known  architect,  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  speak  warmly.  We  cordially  re- 
commend her  new  book. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Architect’s  Legal  Handbook,”  by 
Edward  Jenkins  and  John  Raymond,  barri&ters- 
at-Law  (C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.),  has  reached  a 
third  edition,  and  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. Full  reports  of  several  important  cases 
are  given  in  an  appendix,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  Amendment  Act,  1878,  and  the 
Bye-laws  made  under  it,  are  added.  A large 
number  of  our  readers  will  find  the  book  indis- 
pensable.  “ Engine-driving  Life,”  by  Michael 


Reynolds  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.,  1881),  gives 
stirring  adventures  and  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
locomotive-engine  drivers.  It  is  pleasant  read- 
ing  and,  moreover,  calculated  to  give  the  public 
an  insight  into  struggles  and  labours  of  which 
they  know  little  or  nothing,  and  induce  sympathy 

for  a deserving  set  of  men. Amongst  the 

many  “ Christmas  numbers  ” announced  must  be 
included,  as  of  a somewhat  interesting  nature, 
that  of  the  Gardener' s Magazine.  A profusion 
of  pictures  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  but  the 
peculiar  features  of  these  special  issues  are 

the  papers  on  plant  history. The  “ Railway 

Almanack”  for  1881  contains,  besides  the 
oalendar,  an  official  list  of  the  chairmen  and  exe- 
cutive officers  of  the  independent  lines  of  railway 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  dividends  paid 
for  the  four  previous  half-years. 


UtisuIIaiwa. 

The  Birmingham  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum. — It  is  announced  that  the  fund  for 
providing  works  of  art  for  exhibition  iu  these 
proposed  buildings  has  already  reached  the  Bum 
of  6,5421.  9s.  In  an  appeal  which  the  Mayor, 
who  is  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Allen  Edwards,  the 
secretary  to  the  fund,  publish  in  the  Birming- 
ham papers,  they  state  incidentally  that  the 
building  of  the  gallery  will  probably  occupy 
three  years.  They  point  out  to  local  manufac- 
turers how  closely  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
associated  with  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  art  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  many  of  its 
staple  trades.  Already  the  ground  for  the  pro- 
posed building  is  being  cleared  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works,  and  the  plans  are 
rapidly  approaching  completion  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  architect.  It  is  designed 
that  the  Art  Gallery  shall  be  built  fronting 
upon  Congreve-Btreet  and  Edmund-street,  and 
that  the  basement-floor  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  offices  of  the  Gas  Department  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  plans,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present 
elaborated,  include  a handsome  entrance  vesti- 
bule, oapable  of  being  used  for  sculpture,  of  the 
dimensions  of  57  ft.  by  18  ft. ; two  picture- 
galleries,  each  about  60  ft.  by  28  ft.  ; a magni- 
ficent hall  for  the  display  of  objects  of  industrial 
art,  129  ft.  by  53  ft.,  with  light  galleries  on  both 
sides;  another  room  for  pictures  measuring  53  ft. 
by  26  ft. ; and  a principal  picture-gallery,  80  ft. 
by  53  ft., — all  arranged  in  a way  to  facilitate 
the  inspection  of  the  contents  of  the  rooms  by 
visitors. 

./Esthetics  in  Scotch  Schools. — The  In- 
verness Advertiser  reports  that,  on  the  11th  inst., 
a meeting  of  the  “ Esthetic  Committee  ” of  the 
Inverness  and  Ross  Educational  Institute  was 
held  in  Farraline  Institution.  Mr.  Jolly,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools,  presided,  and  gave  a short 
address,  indicating  the  nature  of  the  work  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  out  by  the  committee,  and 
asking  that  any  of  the  teachers  who  had  any- 
thing to  repurt,  by  way  of  showing  what  had 
already  been  done,  might  kindly  furnish  him 
with  some  facts  thereanent.  He  intended,  he 
said,  shortly  to  lecture  at  Arbroath  as  to  the 
aasthetic  adornment  of  schools,  and  a few 
tangible  illustrations  supplied  from  the  Inver- 
ness and  Ross  districts  would  be  very  useful. 
Some  conversation  followed  the  address,  and 
Mr.  Jolly  mentioned  that  perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing proof  in  the  Inverness  and  Ross 
districts  of  the  good  effects  of  the  committee’s 
work  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Drumnadrochit 
School,  which  had  been  most  tastefully  deco- 
rated, owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  hearti- 
ness with  which  the  local  School  Board  had 
entered  into  the  proposals  of  the  committee. 
Miss  Millais,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  painter, 
had  paid  a visit  lately  to  Drumnadrochit,  had 
gone  to  see  the  school,  and  had  said  that  she 
had  never  believed  a school  could  be  made  so 
tasteful,  sweet,  and  attractive  as  it  was. 

Coming  Exhibitions  at  York. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Fine  Art  Institu- 
tion, York,  it  was  agreed  that  the  summer 
exhibition  of  1881  of  works  of  art  should  be 
opened  at  the  same  time  as  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Indian  presents  are  ready  for  public  inspection. 
Simultaneously  with  this  exhibition  one  will 
also  be  held  of  scientific  appliances  intended  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  science  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  art  manufactures  and  of  snoh 
mechanical  operations  as  may  be  found  con- 
sistent with  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee. 
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A “ Society  of  Chemical  Engineers.” — 
A meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  to  consider  proposals  for 
forming  a society  of  chemical  engineers.  Mr. 
G.  E.  Davies  (hon.  secretary)  read  a report 
which  stated  that  at  the  last  general  meeting, 
in  April,  it  was  suggested  that  a society  of 
chemical  engineers  should  be  formed,  and  that 
a committee  was  then  appointed  to  consider 
that  proposal.  That  committee  had  held  four 
meetings,  one  in  Liverpool  and  three  in  Man- 
chester ; and  a circular  letter  had  been  sent  out 
by  its  chairman  (Professor  Rosooe)  to  persons 
well  known  for  their  attainments  in  chemical 
science  and  chemical  industry.  The  circular 
contained  the  following  passages  : — 

“ A committee  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  progress 
of  chemical  industry,  and  resident  in  this  district,  has  met 
several  times  during  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  establishing  a society  to  be  called 
* The  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,'  or  ‘ The  Institute 
of  Chemical  Industry.’  The  proposed  society  would  be  a 
national  one,  and  would  seek  to  bring  into  contact  a large 
class  of  persons  interested  in  the  very  various  branches  uf 
trade  and  manufacture  which  are  specially  connected  with 
chemical  science.  Periodical  meetings  like  those  of  the 
Mechanical  Engineers  or  of  the  Iron  and  steel  Institute 
would  bo  held  for  promoting  scientific,  industrial,  und 
social  intercourse  amongst  the  members  of  the  society. 
Possibly  the  publication  of  a journal  specially  devoted  to 
the  subject  might  form  part  of  the  scheme.” 

From  the  number  and  nature  of  the  responses 
made  to  the  circular,  the  committee  advised  the 
formation  of  a society  without  delay ; and  re- 
commended that  a small  sub-committee  should 
be  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  an  inaugural  meeting  in  London,  to 
draw  up  regulations  and  to  take  other  steps 
which  might  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
posed society.  The  recommendations  were 
agreed  to,  and  Professor  Roscoe,  Mr.  Ludwig 
Mond,  Dr.  Campbell  Biown,  Dr.  Hewetfe,  Mr. 
E.  K.  Muspratt,  Mr.  E.  Carey,  Mr.  E.  Gossage, 
and  Mr.  G.  E.  Davies,  were  nominated  members 
of  the  sub-committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number.  It  was  resolved  that  the  new  body 
Bhould  be  called  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Engineers. 

Proposed  New  Park  for  Hull. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Town  Improvement  Committee 
of  the  Hull  Corporation,  held  at  the  Town-hall 
on  the  10th  inst.,  Alderman  Waller  presiding, 
Mr.  Fryer  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittee the  desirability  of  securing  Jalland’s 
Hall  and  estate,  situate  in  Holderness-road,  for 
the  purposes  of  a public  park.  The  property 
was,  he  said,  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  seeing  that  Hull  possessed  no  public 
park  of  dimensions  such  as  those  at  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  other  places,  he  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  Corporation  to  open 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate. 
The  new  railway  and  dock  would  be  in  close 
contiguity,  and  there  would  consequently  be 
a large  increase  of  house  property  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Willenhall. — The 

sanitary  authorities  of  Willenhall  have  received 
a communication  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  exceptional  mortality  in  that  town- 
ship from  diarrhoea  and  scarlatina.  As  to  what 
the  causes  of  the  exceptional  prevalence  of  these 
diseases  are,  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser  does 
not  hazard  any  conjecture,  but  remembers 
that  the  brook  which  flows  through  Willenhall 
was  a few  years  since  described  by  the  medical 
officer  as  an  “ elongated  sewer.”  It  is,  more- 
over, an  “ open  secret  ” that  the  greater  part 
of  Willenhall  is  Btill  unsewered.  Under  such 
conditions,  a clean  bill  of  health  is  well-nigh  an 
impossibility.  The  whole  subject  of  under- 
ground drainage  is,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn, 
under  the  consideration  of  the  local  authorities. 

Horse  and  Cattle  Troughs. — It  has  been 
asserted  that  glanders  and  other  diseases 
amongst  horses  have  of  late  been  on  the  in- 
crease in  London,  and  it  is  alleged  that  disease 
has  been  communicated  to  healthy  horses 
through  drinking  of  the  water  in  troughs  at 
which  unhealthy  animals  had  previously  drunk. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Special  Purposes  and 
Sanitary  Committee,  “ That  it  be  suggested 
to  the  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain  and 
Cattle  Trough  Association,  and  other  bodies 
and  persons  who  provide  public  drinking- 
troughs  in  the  metropolis,  that  such  drinking- 
troughs  should  be  so  constructed  and  used 
as  to  have  a constant  flow  of  water  passing 
through  them  and  running  off,  by  means  of  a 
tumbling  bay,  direct  to  a gully  ; and  that  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  troughs 
being  thoroughly  cleansed  every  morning.” 


The  Electric  Light  of  Dr.  Siemens. — 

Hydraulic  lifts  for  large  hotels  and  dep6ts  are 
very  costly,  and  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  is  trying 
to  lessen  this  by  the  application  of  electricity  to 
the  movement  of  the  cage,  according  to  the 
Electrician.  It  is  as  safe  as  the  hydraulic  lift, 
and  far  less]costly  and  inconvenient.  It  operates 
through  the  transmission  of  power  by  the 
dynamo-electric  machine,  and  the  first  one  was 
put  in  operation  recently  at  the  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition of  Mannheim,  where,  during  the  few 
weeks  it  was  exhibited,  it  lifted  over  8,000  per- 
sons, the  speed  of  the  cage  or  chariot  being  half 
a mSfcre  per  second.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a stationary  dynamo-electric  machine,  which  is 
intended  to  generate  the  current,  and  a second 
or  receiving  dynamo-electric  maohine,  which  is 
carried  in  a box  below  the  platform  of  the  lift. 
The  lift  is  suspended  by  two  wire  ropes  passing 
over  a drum,  and  it  is  counterpoised  by  a weight, 
so  that  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  current  in 
raising  it  is  very  little  compared  with  the  whole 
weight  of  the  lift.  These  wires  act  also  as  con- 
ductors of  the  current  connecting  the  two  ma- 
chines. They  form,  in  fact,  the  return  wires. 
The  lifting  of  the  carriage  is  effected  by  means 
of  a central  ladder  or  rack,  with  its  rungs  or 
teeth  very  close  together,  and  two  toothed 
wheels  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
gear  with  this  rack.  These  wheels  are  driven 
bp  the  receiving  dynamo  machine  through  the 
intermediary  of  an  endless  screw  on  the  axle  of 
the  armature.  The  sides  of  the  ladder  aot  also 
as  a conductor  conveying  the  current  from  the 
generator,  and  two  revolving  wheels  carried  by 
the  frame  of  the  carriage  make  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  laddei1,  and  tap  the  current  in 
order  to  lead  it  to  the  coils  of  the  dynamo 
machine.  The  lift  is  started  or  stopped,  raised 
or  lowered,  by  means  of  a communicator 
handle.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Dr.  Siemens 
has  given  a lift  to  electricity. 

Mr.  Me  chi. — It  is  generally  felt  that  a case 
for  universal  sympathy  arises  out  of  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  worldly  fortune  of  Mr.  Mechi. 
The  City  Press  gives  some  particulars  of 
Mr.  Mechi’s  career.  In  early  days  renowned 
for  his  “ magic  ” razor-strop,  and  in  latter  days 
much  more  renowned  for  his  scientific  farming, 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  may  even  yet  gain 
renown  of  a painful  kind  as  a martyr  to  high 
principles  and  punctilious  honour.  In  the  high 
tide  of  his  civic  prosperity  as  a member  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  Mr.  Mechi  became  connected 
with  a bank  which,  at  a oritical  moment,  was 
found  to  be  unequal  to  its  engagements,  and  he 
sacrificed  much  of  his  possessions  to  meet  its 
demands.  Speaking  generally,  his  career  has 
been  chequered  by  successes  due  to  spirited 
enterprise,  and  disasters  resulting  from  enthu- 
siasm and  generosity.  It  will  probably  shook 
public  feeling  to  hear  that  the  ex-sheriff  and 
alderman,  when  nearing  his  eightieth  year,  is 
actually  in  want. 

The  Nelson  Coffee-house  at  Salisbury. — 

This  coffee-house,  which  has  been  in  conrse  of 
erection  for  some  time  in  Fisherton-street,  was 
opened  on  the  16th  inst.  by  Earl  Nelson.  The 
building  is  well  planned,  and  contains  about 
thirty  rooms,  including  a very  large  club-room. 
A lift  and  a tramway  have  been  made  to  mini- 
raise  labour,  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  a very 
perfect  character  has  been  provided.  The  ex- 
terior is  of  a deep  red  tone,  almost  Pompeiian  in 
its  style;  full-coloured  bricks  with  dark  choco- 
late pointing  have  been  employed,  and  the 
dressings  (window  - arches,  medallions,  finials, 
&c.)  are  of  terra-cotta,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Doulton,  of  Lambeth.  The  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Arthur  Foley,  of 
Fisherton,  who  also  provided  all  the  fittings  and 
furniture.  Mr.  F.  Bath,  of  Crown  Chambers, 
Bridge-street,  designed  the  building,  and  both 
architect  and  builder  have  received  great  credit 
for  their  work. 

Royal  Albert  Hall. — The  Albert  Hall 
Choral  Society  will  give  the  “Messiah,”  Monday 
evening, the  27th  inst.,  with  Miss  Anna  Williams, 
Madame  Patey,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  and  Mr.  Ludwig,  under  the  btiton  of 
Mr.  Barnby. 

Messrs.  Jones  & Willis  have  just  com- 
pleted  a polished  brass  lectern  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Biggs,  Malacca  chaplaincy,  Straits  Settlement ; 
and  an  oak  reredos  for  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Chapel,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

The  Heat,  Light,  and  Ventilation  Exhi- 
bition has  been  postponed  for  a few  weeks,  at 
the  request  of  a number  of  manufacturer’s,  and 
will  be  held  from  January  26  to  February  12, 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace. 


Crystal  Palace  Company’s  School  of 
Practical  Engineering.  — On  Saturday  last 
the  certificates  awarded  to  the  successful  stu- 
dents of  this  school  for  the  winter  term  were 
distributed.  Mr.  Shenton,  the  secretary  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Literature,  read  the  report  of  the  examiners 
(Messrs.  W.  J.  Kingsbury  and  J.  E.  Lowe),  who 
stated  that  they  regarded  the  work  done  by  the 
students  aB  very  creditable,  and  testified  to  the 
success  of  the  system  of  teaching  of  the  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  and  of  the  vice-principal, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  juD.  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  C.E., 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, prior  to  .distributing  the  certificates, 
spoke  of  the  advantage  of  the  studies  at  the 
school.  He  regretted  the  objection  of  some  of 
our  manufacturers  to  entertain  any  improve- 
ments merely  on  account  of  temporary  incon- 
venience, and  stated  that  in  America  it  was 
quite  the  reverse,  new  things  being  there  re- 
garded favourably,  and  in  many  cases  tried  and 
brought  to  perfection.  After  speaking  of  the 
present  attempts  of  the  City  Guilds  and  others 
to  advance  technical  education,  he  observed,  as 
to  new  fields  into  which  their  energies  might  in 
future  be  direoted,  that  the  manufacture  of 
rolled  steel  sleepers  for  railways  would  probably 
be  a question  of  the  future. 

The  Builders’  and  Manufacturers’  Ex- 
change and  Subscription  Rooms. — To  pro- 
vide these  premises,  Nos.  205-6,  High  Holborn, 
have  been  taken,  and  will  be  opened  to  members 
on  the  1st  of  January.  Particulars  of  the  pro- 
ject will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 
The  objeot  is  to  provide  a convenient  and  central 
place  of  meeting  for  the  conduct  of  business. 
It  is  intended  by  the  proprietors  to  afford  all  the 
facilities  offered  by  such  establishments  as  the 
Baltic,  Lloyds’,  Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Corn 
Exchange,  Jerusalem  Coffee  House,  &c.,  with 
the  additional  advantages  of  separate  reading 
and  writing  rooms,  consultation  and  smoking 
rooms,  distinct  from  the  “Exchange.”  An 
exhibition,  moreover,  will  be  opened  on  the 
ground-floor,  for  the  display  of  all  manufactures 
connected  with  the  building  trade,  the  admission 
to  which  will  be  free  on  presentation  of  an 
address  or  business  card. 

•J  he  Sunday  Society  announce  the  opening 
of  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  at  the 
Hanover  Gallery,  New  Bond-street,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Weil,  on  Sunday, 
December  26,  and  on  the  two  following  Sundays. 

New  Cemetery  for  Carlisle. — Plans  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver,  of  Car- 
lisle, have  been  adopted  by  the  Burial  Board  of 
that  city  for  laying  out  the  new  cemetery  at 
Upperby. 


TENDERS 

For  the  restoration  of  the  Parish  Church,  at  Grendon 
near  Northampton,  for  the  Building  Committee,  including 
new  stained-glass  window  to  chancel.  Mr.  H.  M.  Towns- 
end, architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Ireson,  Northampton £215  0 0 

Rands  & Son,  Wisbech  231  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  at 
Bexley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Jas.  Carter.  Mr.  Richard  Peters, 
architect.  No  quantities  : — 

Wateon  & Dennett,  Dulwich* £1,285  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Vicarage,  Lewisham, 
for  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Legge.  Messrs.  E.  & W. 
H.  Nash,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 


Franklin  A Andrews 

J.&C.  Uowyer £1,829  0 0 

Bank  9 1,683  0 0 

Jarrett  1,*H0  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 1,631  0 0 

Jerrard  (accepted)  1,483  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Anglo-Bavarian 
Brewery,  Shepton  Mallett,  for  Messrs.  Hill  & Garton. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Clark,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
A.  Deane : — 

Contract  Contract  Contract 
No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 


£ 

s 

d 

£ 

g 

d. 

£ 

s, 

d. 

0 

Humphrevs  

2,892 

10 

0 

383 

0 

0 

310 

0 

0 

Lewis  jt  Edbrooke  .. 

2.873 

0 

0 

386 

10 

0 

316 

0 

0 

Stephens  A Bastow.. 

2, 699 

0 

0 

349 

0 

0 

319 

0 

0 

horse  A Ashley 

2,9-46 

16 

0 

365 

5 

0 

350 

0 

0 

Church  

2,775 

0 

0 

367 

0 

0 

320 

0 

0 

Ashman  

2,790 

0 

0 

305 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

Beaven  

2,790 

0 

0 

296 

0 

0 

298 

0 

0 

Veals  

2,79  4 

0 

0 

289 

0 

0 

314 

0 

0 

i ; i v 

2.7C0 

0 

0 

281 

0 

0 

385 

0 

0 

IAS.  Emerv  ... 

2,479 

1 

301 

2 

6 

276 

2 

K.  A J.  Hatherley  .. 

2,397 

0 

0 

353 

7 

6 

227 

0 

0 

Pullen*  

2,394 

.8 

0 

307 

5 

0 

207 

6 

7 

R.  J.  Crokert  

2,219 

10 

0 

296 

0 

0 

335 

0 

0 

Girders,  Polled  Joists,  and  other  Ironwork. 

A.  D.  Dawnay,  London  (aocepted) £019  0 0 

* Accepted  for  No.  3. 

t Accepted  for  Nos,  1 and  2,  subject  to  No,  2 being  cut 
down. 
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For  fittings  for  Vegetarian  Restaurant,  Market-place, 
Manchester,  for  Mr.  F.  Smallman.  Mr.  T.  Hartar,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  Campbell  .— 

—Partitions  and  Fixtures. 
£630 


Contract  No.  1,- 

Wood  ...'. 

Brown 

Hibbert  

McFarlan  

Napier  

Maoen  Jt  Fairoington  (accepted) 

Contract  No.  2 Seating  and  Mi. 

Oaddes  

Brown... 

Wood - 

Todd  

Hibbert 

M alien  & Fairoington  (accepted) 
Napier  


617  0 0 
•198  10  0 
487  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Glebe  Farm  at  Kingsthorpe,  neat 
Northampton,  for  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Glover.  Mr.  G,  T, 
Vickers,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Tew  & Baldwin... 

Shakeshaft 

Mason .' 

Heath  # 

Wad  ham 

Underwood  

Wareiog 

Stageman  

Bonges 

Woodford  & Son  

Wingrove  

White 

Basford  

Fisher  Bros 

Clayton  & Sherman  (accepted) 


..  £1,461 
1,263 
1,220 
1,177 
1,110 
1,025 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Lycett 
and  class-rooms,  Mile-end-road, 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Heury 

Jonrs  

Bowyer  

Holloway  

Toms  

Staines  & Sods 

F.  F.  Wood  

Smith  & Son  

D.  T.  Wood  

Stephens  cc  Bastow 

Nightingale  

F.  Higgs 

Hobson  

Julian  & Co 

Charlwood 

White 

Judd 

Castle  

Johnston 

Harris  & Wardrope 

Gregar  (accepted) 


Memorial  Chapel,  schools, 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  archi- 
Lovegrove  :— 

£6,766  0 0 
6,690  0 0 

6.440  0 0 

6.441  0 0 
G,386  0 0 
6,253  0 0 
6,098  0 0 
6,999  0 0 
6,999  0 0 
5,981  0 0 
6,974  0 0 
6,974  0 0 
5,700  0 0 
5,785  0 0 
6,779  0 0 
5,698  0 0 
6,680  0 0 
5,493  0 0 
6,456  0 0 
5,297  0 0 
5,200  0 0 


For  Gloucestershire  (2nd)  County  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Messrs  John  Giles  & Gough,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  C.  11.  Goode  : — 

King,  Gloucester £27,000  0 0 

Orooine,  Loodon  25,8'J0  0 0 

Garlick,  Birmingham  25,555  0 0 

Trevena,  Plymouih  24,350  0 0 

l.issaman,  Leamington 24/42  0 0 

Howell  & Son,  Bristol 24.0C0  0 0 

Rigby,  Worksop 23,962  2 10 

Welsh.  Hereford  23,950  0 0 

Thomas,  Pembroke  23,311  0 0 

Vernon  Si  Evens,  Cheltenham  23,229  0 0 

Meredith,  Gloucester  23,067  0 0 

Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester  22’960  0 0 

Brock  A Bruce,  Bristol 22,700  0 0 

Krauss,  Bristol  •>?  n n 

Ashbee  A Sous,  Gloucester 

Clutterbuck,  Gloucester  

Smith,  Birmingham  ... . 

Neill  A Son,  Manchester 

Cousins,  Cardiff 

Appleby  A Lawton,  Milford  U 

Lovatt.  Wolverhampton  

S.  A W.  Pat  tinson,  Sleaford 

Drew,  Chalford  

Church,  Bristol  

E'orso  A Ashley,  Bristol  

Veals,  Bristol  

Sbarumn,  Loodon  


22,500  0 0 
22,5f'0  0 0 
22,478  0 0 
22,360  0 0 
22,350  0 0 
22,200  0 0 
22,137  0 0 
21,990  0 0 
21,619  0 0 
21,474  0 0 
2,927  0 0 
20,900  0 0 
2 >,680  0 0 


For  new  building  in  Little  Park-street,  Westminster. 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg  (Christ's  Hospital),  architect: — 

Portland  Less  if  i 
Stone.  Bath  Stone. 


Longmiro  £ Burgo 

K irk  & Randall 

£2,530 

2,461 

Putmau  & Co. 

2,439 

Macey  & Son  

2,350 

Outhwaite  

2,265 

Mortor  

2,183 

Nightingale .' 

2,162 

76 

E’or  works  at  Central-street,  Goswoll-street,  St.  Luke’s. 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect : — 

Lester £615  0 0 

Oliver 495  0 0 

• Larko  470  0 0 

Jones  460  0 0 

Sburmur ; 461  0 0 

Harper  4-19  0 0 

Grover 419  0 0 

Huckett 357  0 0 


Ac.,  for  the  Seven- 
Brumell,  architect. 


For  fire-engine  house  and  cottage, 
oaks  Local  Board.  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Thos.  Potter:  — 

Bowyer 

Balaam  Bros 

Hodges  

Beale  

Morris 

Wiltshire  

Seal 

Durtnall 

Julian  A Co 

Wair  

Higgs 

Timewell  

Willicombo  A Oakley  (accepted) 
Owen  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  L.  T.  (the  matler  needs  iurlher  consideration.  Builders  have, 
hef<  re  now,  recovered,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  coat  of  pre- 
paring an  estimate).—"  Can  a Builder  Charge  for  au  Estimate  " (seve- 
ral lett.rs  on  this  subject  shall  have  consideration).  — Do  S.iutrailles 
( " necessary  extras  oiuitlcd  in  the  specifications  through  the  neglect 
ol  the  architect  ’’  oould  not  “ be  deducted  from  the  aichliecl’s  com- 
mission." A dilToioiit  couise  must  be  pursued  if  the  cbaige  be  cor- 
rect).—II.  H.  G.— T.— S.  P — J.  8.— M.  4 L.— E E.— R.  P — E.  C.  S.— 
E.  P.-W.  L.-H.  L.-T.  U.-W.  C.  B.-J.  T.  B.-J.  W.  W.-J.  &— 
W.  S.-C.  W.-8.  N.-W.  B -W.  1).  D.-W.  8 & Sou.-G.  3.-H.  & 
K.— L— W.  B.  P — R.  F.-F.  B — P.  P.-J.  S H.— II.  S.  L — H.  4 O — 
J.  D.-D.  P-E.  A,  H.-C.  B-B.  I.-K.  F.  tt-Dr.  P.-N,  (oo).- 
S.  F.  C.  (next  week).— A pile  of  letters  too  late  for  present  week. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  ol  tenders,  «e.  must  be  accompanied 
t,y,  . . . , and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 


publication. 


i compelled  to  decline  pointing  i 


, books  and  giving 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

9ITDATION8  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s  6d 

Each^additloual  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Speciai  Adver 
, Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auotlon 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  uuder  . ...  2s  fi.l 

Each  additional  Hue  (about  ten  words) ] y/  y'  - 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box -, 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mu 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  fS  AS  UNDER  •_ 

” * 3J.  per  Week. 


leemeuts  oi 

ko.  may  be  obtained  o: 


r Week 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

. Stamps  must  not  bo  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  |« 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order  navah  e 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-gardeu,  W.O.  to  • v ' e 
DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-atroet,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS  TRSTT. 
UOMAL.fi,  4c.  ien  »i  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisement*,  and 
itrongly  recommerdt  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“™  B„Vl,hU  nR  »1V1S.pUe?  direct  ,rom  the  to  residents  In 
“LE?  n thf  Unlted  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  I»a  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above.  ' 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Hminster,  Somerset.[ADVT. 

Bath.  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notice. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

Wliitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Publio  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. — 
[Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direot  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Immense  quantities  of  good  Dry  Spanish 
and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Riga  and 
American  Wainscot,  Quebec  and  Italian 
Walnut,  Yeneers  of  all  kinds,  and  all  descrip, 
tions  of  Fancy  and  other  Woods  specially  adapted 
for  Cabinet  and  Joinery  purposes,  ON  SALE, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS’, 

Whitfield- street,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-street, 
S.W. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WASHING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


Roofing  Felts —F.  Braby  & Co. 

N0D0R0US,  BARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN'  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATEI 
ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 


Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron.— F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool:  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 


